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[Extract  from  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1898,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Ck>mini8Bion  and 

showing  the  8cope  of  its  Inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
II 


Industrial  Commission, 

December  5,  1901, 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Confess: 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 

Commission  a  report  on  the  subject  of  Transportation  pi-epared  in 

parsuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject,  the 

firsit  constituting  Volume  IV  of  the  Commission's  reports.     The  present 

volume  includes  testimony  taken  since  May  1,  1900,  together  with  a 

review  and  digest  thereof,  and  special  reports  on  railway  legislation 

and  on  the  taxation  of  transportation  corporations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 

subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  Final  Report. 

Respectfully,    - 

Albebt  Clabke, 

CTiair'mcm. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE 

The  following  review  covers  only  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
piintad  in  the  present  volnme,  which  has  heen  taken  since  May,  1900.    This  testi- 
mony shoald  be  read  in  connection  with  that  of  earlier  witnesses  which  was  published 
in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  transportation  questions, 
Volume  IV.     On  many  subjects  the  evidence  in  the  former  volume  was  much  fuller 
than  that  in  tbe  present  volume.     It  has  been  the  aim  in  the  selection  of  the  witnesses 
wboee  testimony  is  herewith  published  to  cover  subjects  which  were  less  fully  inves- 
tigated previously.    A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  bearing  on  transportation 
qoeedoos  is  also  given  in  several  other  reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission.    The 
aibject  of  railway  labor  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  a  special  report  printed  in  Volume 
XVII.    The  taxation  of  transportation  companies  is  covered  quite  completely  in  the 
special  report  on  the  taxation  of  corporations,  printed  in  Volume  XI.     Alleged  dis- 
criminations by  the  railroads  in  favor  of  industrial  combinations  are  discussed  more 
or  less  extensively  in  the  testimony  on  trusts  and  combinations,  Volume  I  and 
Volume  XIII.    In  the  agricultural  testimony,  Volume  X,  there  are  a  number  of 
important  statements  regarding  the  system  of  grain  elevators  and  their  relations  to 
the  lailroad  companies.    Other  less  extensive  statements  as  to  transportation  ques- 
tions will  be  found,  by  reference  to  the  digests  and  indexes,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
vx>lame8  published  by  the  commission. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Schiff,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Mr.  Woodlock,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  several  other  witnesses  *  refer  to  the  tendency  recently  mani- 
fested toward  the  establishment  of  great  consolidated  railroad  systems  and  toward 
oommnnity  of  interest  between  railroads  hitherto  competing.    These  witnesses  gen- 
erally assert  that  the  primary  motive  in  forming  these  combinations  has  been  to 
prevent  excessive  competition,  and  they  attribute  the  movement  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  prohibiting  pooling  and 
Ajgreements,  and  thus  forcing  the  railroads  to  compete,  often  to  the  extent  of  cutting 
lates  below  the  line  of  profit.    The  method  by  which  community  of  interest  is 
esfaUished  is  said  to  be  largely  \  y  purchase  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shares  of 
one  railroad  by  another  railroad  or  by  its  largest  owners,  while  consolidations  are 
freqoently  brought  about  by  lease  or  by  outright  purchase  of  one  road  by  another. 

Mr.  Schiff,  in  particular,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  community  of  interest 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  further  movement  toward  absolute  combination  of 
railroads  and  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  companies  into  the  larger  ones.  He  says 
that  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  a  tendency  toward  a  general  combination  through- 
out the  country;  that,  for  example,  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  have  a  territory  naturally 
distinct  from  that  of  the  transcontinental  lines  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  that  there 
apparently  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  secure  control  of  the  Western  lines.  This 
witnesB  and  others  allude  to  the  recent  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  of 
substantial  control  over  the  Southern  Ysoclfic  Mr.  Stubbs,  third  vice-president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  explains  that  the  motive  for  this  movement  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific,  which  latter  road  is  owned  by 
^ ^ 

iWoodloek,  p.  402;  Schift,  pp.  770,  771;  Ripley,  pp.  289,291,294;  Greene,  p.  478;  Stubbs,  pp.  757,  764. 
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the  Southern  Pacific.  The  movement  toward  a  consolidation  of  the  railroads  in  Ck>l- 
orado  is  also  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  struggle  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  secure  control  of  the  Burlington  during  the  spring  of  1901. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr.  Schiff,  and  several  others,*  mostly  representing  railroad  com- 
panies, but  including  some  shippers  and  independent  witnesses  as  well,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  consolidation  of  smaller  railroads  into  great  unified  systems 
will  prove  generally  beneficial  to  the  public.     It  will,  in  their  judgment,  make 
possible  important  economies  in  operation,  will  facilitate  the  prompt  handling^  of 
freight  and  passengers,  and  will  tend  to  improve  the  physical  character  of  the  prop- 
erties.   All  these  advantages,  it  is  asserted,  have  already  been  observed  as  the  result 
of  consolidations  recently  effected.    Many  of  these  witnesses  think,  also,  that  the 
establishment  of  community  of  interest  and  harmonious  relations  between  roads 
hitherto  competing  is  likewise  advantageous  to  the  general  public.    It  does  away 
with  the  extreme  competition  which  has  often  led  railroads  to  transact  business  at  a 
loss — a  practice  which  these  witnesses  believe  can  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public — 
and  especially  it  removes  the  temptation  to  make  personal  discriminations,  which 
accompanies  extreme  competition  and  to  some  degree  also  the  temptation  to  discrim- 
inate bietween  localities.    Several  witnesses  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  railroads,  by  combination,  to  establish  excessive  rates.    There  will 
always  be  the  competition  of  sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries  with 
one  another  for  the  marketing  of  products,  and  the  competition  of  water  carriers  still 
exerts  a  powerful  effect.     Public  opinion  is  also  a  strong  influence  in  controlling 
rates.    A  representative  of  a  San  Francisco  board  of  trade  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  from  ocean  to  ocean  will  prove  advantageous  to 
California  by  doing  away  with  the  motive  of  the  railroads,  as  at  present  operated,  to 
build  up  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  at  the  expense  of  that  State.* 

Two  or  three  witnesses,  however,  notably  Professors  Ripley,'  Adams,*  and  Parsons, 
think  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidation  and  community  of  interest, 
while  perhaps  in  some  senses  advantageous  is  likely  to  result  in  increased  charges 
because  of  the  absence  of  competition,  and  that,  therefore,  additional  control  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  railroad  rates.  Professor 
Parsons  especially  lays  stress  on  the  public  danger  of  placing  such  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  thinks,  accordingly,  that  Government  ownership  is  desirable.* 
One  representative  of  the  railroads  thinks  that  there  will  ultimately  be,  and  should 
be,  several  great  systems  in  each  section,  working  in  some  degree  of  harmony,  but 
still  competing.  He  thinks  entire  cessation  of  competition  would  be  bad  for  the 
railroads,  as  well  as  the  people.* 

POOLING. 

The  subject  of  pooling  appeared  to  be  of  less  interest  to  railroad  men  and  others  in 
1901  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  earlier,  when  the  Industrial  Commission  first  took 
testimony  regarding  it.  The  tendency  toward  community  of  interest  is  said  by  several 
witnesses  to  have  made  pooling  less  an  object  to  be  sought  by  the  railroads.  Two  or 
three  representatives  of  the  railroads,  however,  think  that  the  legalization  of  pooling, 
and  especially  of  agreements  as  to  rates,  is  still  desirable,'  and  two  representatives  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission, 
agree  in  this  point,  though  they  would  favor  proper  regulation  of  rates  if  pooling  were 
permitted.     Professor  Ripley  also  thinks  that  pooling  and  rate  agreements  might  be 

iStubbs,  pp.  767,  764;  Greene,  pp.  484-487;  Thomaa,  p.  659;  McLeod,  p.  671;  Rice,  p.  742;  Markham, 
p.  484;  C.  F.  Adamg,  p.  829;  Jackson,  p.  847;  McGovern,  pp.  682,  683;  Langley,  p.  874. 
•Wheeler,  p,  747.  *  Page  149. 

«  Pages  281,  289,  294,  «  McGovem,  p.  682. 
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de  irab>  in  order  to  make  rates  more  steady  and  more  free  from  discriminaUons,  but 
tbit  regalation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  certainly  be  necessary 
il  pooling  were  permitted.* 

It  b  stated  by  one  witness,  representing  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  that  there  is 
b^red  to  be  an  arrangement  among  the  railroads  at  that  point  for  the  pooling  of 
eottOD  boaineas.  The  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  thinks  also 
that  there  is  a  "gentlemen's  agreement''  among  transcontinental  roads  for  the  fixing 
oi  ntes,  which  is  very  effective,  although  it  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  violate  the  inter* 
ftate-commerce  aet.^  A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  says  also 
that  the  transcontinental  railroads  hold  conferences  as  to  rates,  while  Mr.  McGovem, 
oftheSoatbem  Classification  Committee,  says  that  the  rates  in  the  South  are  made 
chiefly  by  agreement  among  the  railroads  in  the  several  trafiBc  associations,  although 
no  road  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  rates  established.' 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

ProfesBor  Ripley  and  Professor  Pardons  assert  that  American  railroads  are  in  many 
iostances  largely  overcapitalized.  While  some  roads,  especially  prior  to  recent  con- 
K>l]jdations,  have  kept  their  capital  down  to  the  basis  of  actual  investment  or  even 
ies  in  the  case  of  a  few  lines  which  had  been  largely  improved  out  of  earnings,  in 
many  other  cases  the  capital  has  been  repeatedly  swelled  without  corresponding 
iocreaBe  in  the  plant  investment  The  recent  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  from  $30,000,000  to  nearly  $100,000,000  is  instanced  as 
an  iUostration.  It  is  held  by  Professor  Pareons  that  the  constant  motive  of  privately 
ovned  railways  is  to  conceal  their  true  earnings  by  increasing  capitalization,  and  he 
oaaiders  this  one  alignment  in  favor  of  government  ownership.* 

Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  several  witnessesl 
representing  railroad  companies  deny  that  American  railways  in  general  are  over-' 
capitalized.  They  compare  the  capitalization  of  American  railroads,  which  is  said  to 
aver^  about  161,000  per  mile,  with  that  of  the  British  railroads,  which  averages 
from  1220,000  to  $240,000  per  mile.  It  is  asserted  that  the  British  railroads  syste- 
matically add  to  capital  every  possible  expenditure  for  improvement,  however  slight. 
These  witnesses  say  also  that  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  American  roads  has  in. 
numy  cases  been  justified  by  the  improvement  of  the  roads  out  of  earnings.  Some 
of  them  are  also  inclined  to  maintain  that  earning  capacity  is  the  proper  basis  of 
capitalization.  Those  who  take  this  position  add  that  the  fall  in  the  prevailing  rate 
ol  interest  has  made  it  possible  to  issue  larger  amounts  of  bonds  on  a  given  earning 
capacity  than  before,  and  that  the  issue  of  stocks  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
natter,  because  they  do  not  create  a  fixed  charge.  Mr.  Woodlock,  however,  admits 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  the  abuse  of  capitalization  in  recent  years;  he 
referB  particularly  to  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  and  apparently 
thinks  also  that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  is  now  overcapitalized.  This  witness,  as 
Tell  as  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  regulation 
ol  capitalization  by  the  Government  would  be  perhaps  desirable  as  a  protection  to 
in?egtorB.  Professor  Ripley  speaks  especially  with  approval  of  the  Massachusetts 
^w  which  requires  that  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  and  street  railroads  shall  be 
i9EDed  only  on  the  basis  of  actual  investment  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
nilroad  commission.  He  asserts  that  this  provision  has  greatly  increased  the  power 
of  the  nulroad  commission  as  r^ards  rates  and  other  matters,  since  the  railroad 

companies  have  frequently  to  come  to  it  for  privileges.    The  chairman  of  the  Maasa- 
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chusetts  commission  also  expresses  approval  of  the  results  of  this  regulation  of  the 
issue  of  securities.  He  says  that  securities  may  he  issued  for  certain  specified  par- 
poses,  and  that  the  hoard,  with  expert  assistance,  carefully  considers  how  much  cap- 
ital  may  he  required  for  construction  or  other  given  objects.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  Minnesota  law  regulating  the  issue  of  securities  by  railroads  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Massachusetts.' 

Some  of  these  witnesses  discuss  also  somewhat  the  proper  basis  for  capitalization. 
Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  disposed  to 
hold  that  actual  investment  should  be  the  basis.  He  describes  the  detailed  investi- 
gations of  a  special  commission  in  Michigan  regarding  the  actual  value  and  cost  of 
reproduction  of  railroads,  and  declares  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  such  inv^tiga- 
tions,  not  merely  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  but  as  a  basis  for  estimating  propef  srates. 
It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  rates  unless  we  know  rtQw 
much  return  they  secure  to  the  railroads  on  their  actual  investment,  rather  than  upoti 
a  capitalization  which  may  be  inflated.  This  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  undertake  careful  valuations  of  railroad  property  for  these  rea- 
sons.' Mr.  Woodlock  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  earning  capacity  is  in  general  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  amount  of  capital  can  not  greatly  affect  rates,  because  competition  of  other  roads 
and  many  other  mfiuences  of  an  independent  character  enter  into  rates.'  They 
especially  insist  that  cost  of  reproduction  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization. 
Mr.  Schif^declares  that  the  amount  of  securities  issued  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
that  railroads  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  value  of  one  another  in  competition,  and 
that  investors  soon  learn  their  real  values.^ 

Reorganization  and  its  effect  on  capitalization. — ^The  effects  of  recent  railway  reoi^ni- 
zations  are  discussed  by  several  witnesses.  It  is  stated  that  many  railways  have  long 
been  burdened  with  lai^ge  bond  issues  at  high  rates  of  interest  The  same  influences 
which  depress  general  business  conditions  affect  railroads  severely,  and  often  make 
them  unable  to  pay  interest,  whereupon  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
depression  following  1893  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country.  In  case  of  bankruptcy,  according  to  Mr.  Greene,  some 
of  the  lai^ge  security  holders  usually  constitute  themselves  a  committee  of  reorganiza- 
tion. The  endeavor  is  to  simplify  the  finances  of  the  railroad,  to  cut  off  such  branches 
or  leased  roads  as  may  not  be  profitable,  but  to  hold  the  system  together  as  far  as 
possible,  and  in  particular  to  reduce  fixed  chai^ges.  Witnesses  generally  agree  that 
recent  reorganizations  have  not  usually  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  but  that  they  have  either  lowered  the  absolute  amount  of  bonds  by 
issuing  stocks  in  their  stead,  or  by  securing  lower  rates  of  interest,  have  reduced  the 
fixed  charges.  In  some  instances,  it  is  admitted,  little  restriction  has  been  placed 
upon  the  issue  of  stocks  in  reorganization,  but  several  witnesses  hold  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  amount  of  stock,  which  has  no  imperative  claim  on  earnings,  has 
little  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  railroads  or  upon  the  general  public.^  Reference 
is  made  especially  to  the  reorganizations  of  the  Erie,  Reading,  and  other  roads. 

One  witness,  Mr.  Rice,  thinks  that  a  mistake  is  often  made  in  appointing  the  presi- 
dent of  a  bankrupt  railway  as  receiver.  If  his  bad  management  has  caused  bank- 
ruptcy, the  mere  ^t  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  system  does  not  justify  leaving  him 
in  charge  of  it.* 

1  Thomas,  pp.  551, 559;  Schiff,  pp.  772-776:  Woodlock,  pp.  456,  458^162:  Ripley,  pp.  292,  293;  Teisberg, 
p.  366;  Jackson,  p.  843. 
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FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  AND  RATES. 


DiicnM^km  of  rea^onabieness  of  existing  rcUes, — Several  witnesses  representing  railroad 
companies  assert  that  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  have  in  jjceneral  steadily  and 
lapidlj  decieaaed,  and  that  they  are  much  lower  than  in  most  European  i-oun tries. 
GomparisoDs  are  made  as  to  the  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  which  show 
that  the  all-mil  rate  in  1868  was  42.6  cents  per  bushel,  and  that  in  1890  it  had  fallen 
to  10^  cents  a  bushel,  while  the  lake-and-rail  rates  had  fallen  in  fully  as  great  pro- 
portion, and  stood  in  1899  at  6.63  cents.  Mr.  Markham  presents  a  table  showing  that 
the  aTerage  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  hauling  freight  in  the  United  States  are  only 
97  cents,  while  in  Prussia  the  average  rates  are  1.32  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in 
other  Europen  countries  they  are  still  higher.  As  indicated  in  another  connection, 
figares  presented  by  advocates  of  Government  ownership  show  also  that  the  average 
freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are  lower  than  in  European  countries;  but  it  is 
aigned  that  the  wide  differences  in  conditions  make  fair  comparisons  impossible, 
and  that  the  loiter  hauls  in  the  United  States  especially  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
traifiportation.* 

Inenate  of  rates  in  1900. — Several  witnesses  allude  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  at 
the  begimiing  of  the  year  1900,  and  some  of  them  assert  that  the  existing  rates,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  and  Western  sections  of  the  country,  are  excessively  high.  Mr. 
I^agley,  a  representative  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,*  states  that 
tbeee  advances  in  1900  were  nearly  all  made  by  the  process  of  changing  commodities 
from  lower  classes  to  higher  classes,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  abandonment  Of 
commodity  rates,  lower  than  the  lowest  class  rates,  which  had  formerly  existed,  or 
by  rairing  the  commodity  rates.  This  witness  declares  that  out  of  about  3,000  items 
in  the  Official  classification,  818  were  advanced  in  January,  1900,  and  that  the  aver- 
age increase  in  rates  on  these  articles  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  the  result 
of  these  changes,  was  35.5  per  cent.  The  Western  classification  committee  about  the 
same  time  advanced  the  classification — that  is,  practically  advanced  the  rates — of 
240  items,  the  average  increase  on  them  from  Chicago  to  Missouri  River  points  being 
47.4  per  cent  In  February,  1900,  continues  Mr.  Langley,  the  Southern  classification 
was  revised,  about  two-thirds  of  the  articles  being  advanced  in  class,  with  an  increase 
01  rates  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Langley  and  two  or  three  others  hold  that  these  advances  in  freight  rates  were 
nnnecessary  and  unjustifiable;  that  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  during  1899  wcdb 
much  larger  than  they  had  been  for  many  years  previous,  and  rendered  them  fair 
profits;  the  increased  tonnage  growing  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
Boi&dently  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  railroad  companies  without  advances  in 
rates.  Mr.  Langley  complains  especially  of  the  employment  of  the  method  of 
advancing  rates  by  means  of  changes  in  the  classification.  He  says  that  this  practice 
is  ronfnsing;  that  many  shippers  do  not  understand  the  manner  in  which  rates  have 
been  advanced,  and  that  it  results  in  great  inequalities.  The  action  of  the  railroads 
in  transferring  goods  from  one  class  to  another  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  instead  of 
making  approximately  the  same  increase  in  rates  for  all  commodities,  certain  classes 
liavebeen  discriminated  against.  Manufactured  articles  in  particular  were  generally 
ad\ianoed  by  the  claesification  changes  in  1900,  whilQ  raw  products  and  heavier  com- 
modities were  left  unchanged  or  advanced  to  a  less  degree.  Another  witness,  who 
consumes  large  quantities  of  coke  in  Michigan,  asserts  that  the  advance  in  the  rate 
«on  coke  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1900  was  no  less  than  55  cents  per  ton. 
He  gives  also  illustrations  of  advances  in  the  rates  on  alkali  products  manufactured 
by  his  company,  and  complains  particularly  of  the  excessive  rates  from  Michigan  to 
varioos  Southern  dties.     It  appears,  for  example,  that  it  costs  $195  to  haul  a  carload 
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of  bicarbonate  of  ivmUi  fn>rii  Wyamlotte.  Mith.,  t^*  Atlanta,  716  milef*,  as  compared 
with  only  $48  to  New  York,  700  mile?.  This  «*itn«A%s  aLar>  aaaertei  that  the  freight 
rates  in  Western  territory  are  ver>'  hitrh  <»n  l\w  pnMiui-tf*  of  hi?  company,  ap  well  ae 
on  other  products.  He  belit'vt^  that  it  woul«i  W  x*>  the  intere«^  ot  the  railroads  in 
these  lesB  highly  develope«l  ^et'tioni*  to  redu4<e  trvitrht  nitet<  jsenerally.  aith  a  >iew  to 
building  up  manufacture^'  and  othtr  intliL'^trit^,  and  thus)  ultimately  increasing  their 
traffic  and  profit.* 

Mr.  McGovem,  of  the  Southern  tiaHedtit-ation  ci>niinittee.  admits  that  there  were 
numerous  increases  in  raten  in  the  Si  tut  hem  territ4»r>'  bv  means  of  claaeificatioD 
changes  during  the  year  1900,  alth4»u^h  he  aitiertt*  that  the  rates  on  \*arious  other 
articles  were  reduced.  He  Rays  tliat  prior  to  Ihin)  the  rla2*:ification  of  freight  in  the 
Southern  territory  was  not  made  >>y  one  unifte<i  or>!aiiization,  and  that  there  were 
many  inconsistencies  and  many  instanit't*  where  4-la.*^iti(-ations  were  unduly  low. 
The  establbhment  of  one  i*Iaf«<itication  committee  for  the  entire  Southern  ierritorr 
made  possible  a  general  revinion  and  the  a<lju>tment  of  inetjualitieti.  The  fact  that 
prices  throughout  the  country*  had  risen  greatly,  and  especially  that  the  prices  of  | 
articles  used  by  the  railroads  them^elvei*  ha<l  ho  incn'a^'d  as  to  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  operation,  seems  to  this  witness  to  justify  fully  such  increasef>  of  rates  as  were 
actually  made. 

Mr.  McGovem  asserts  further  that  mo(<t  of  the  numerous  changes  which  were  made 
and  against  which  there  are  complaints  were  only  tiH-linii'aHy  adx-ances.  Prior  to 
this  time  there  had  been  two  columns  of  rates,  one  for  giMMJs  i^arried  at  the  risk  of  the 
carrier  under  ordinary  common-law  rules,  and  one  for  giKxls  carried  at  the  owner's 
risk  by  a  bill  of  lading  exempting  the  carrier  from  liability  except  for  certain  faults 
of  its  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  99  per  cent  of  the  business  iuHhe  South- 
em  territory,  as  elsewhere,  had  been  carritnl  on  bilL^^  of  lading  under  the  limited 
liability  or  owner* s-risk  system.  The  loaer  ratt'S  for  owner's  risk,  which  apparently 
had  not  before  been  applied  even  where  such  liiiiite<i  bills  of  lading  were  used,  were 
entirely  abolished.  About  1,700  articles  which  had  been  in  the  carrier* s-risk  column 
only  were  made  subject  to  owner's  risk,  l)earing  the  same  rates  as  before.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  rule  was  passed  pn>vi<ling  that  if  the  terrier  assumed  the  risk  the 
rate  should  be  30  per  cent  higher.  By  later  action  the  carrier's-risk  rates  were 
reduced,  being  made  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  pul)lishe<i  rates.  Mr.  McGovem 
holds  that  this  was  only  technically  an  advance,  iKvause  in  practice  the  higher  rates 
had  formerly  been  actually  applied  in  ninety-nine  ca.'<es  out  of  a  hundred.  This 
witness  says  further  that  a  later  change  in  dassitication  advanced  the  rates  on  400  or 
600  commodities  and  reduced  them  on  about  100.  The  changes  in  many  cases  were 
on  unimportant  articles  and  the  rates  on  many  large  classes  of  traffic  are  the  same  as 
before  1900. 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  from  the  South,  including  a  representative  of  the 
shippers  of  Memphis,  were  inclined  also  to  justify  the  advance  in  Southern  freight 
rates  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  also  l)ecauHe  the  Southern  railroads  have  never 
in  the  past  been  profitably  oi)erated.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  establishment  of  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  South  has  reduced  the  amount  of  railroad  trans{K)rtation  by 
substituting  the  less  bulky  cotton  goods  for  cotton  itself,  and  that  for  this  reason 
rates  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  before.* 

A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Comjxany  declares  that  transcontinental 
freight  rates  have  not  been  advanced  n»cently,  but  have  steadily  decreased  since 
1891.  He  asserts  also  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  California 
fruit  shippers  regarding  excessive  charges,  though  they  had  complained  somewhat 
regarding  the  charges  for  refrigeration  on  the  part  of  the  private  car  companies.' 

One  witness  also  states  that  while  numerous  advances  were  made  in  the  official 
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clasrification  in  1900,  an  order  was  soon  afterwarib  israed  which  reduced  br  10  or  20 
per  cent  the  rates  on  many  of  the  articlet}  which  had  been  ad\'ance<l.  * 

Influtnea  affedixng  freight  raUs  <md  policy  of  railroadt  rtgarding  ihrau — Several  wit- 
neases  representing  the  railroad  companies  aaaert  that  neither  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
railroad  companiea  to  advance  freight  rates  to  an  unreasonable  figore,  nor  would  it 
be  practicable  for  them  to  do  so,  because  of  the  competition  of  other  railroads  and  of 
water  carriers  (see  below,  p.  zzi),  and  especially  because  of  the  competition  ot  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries.  This  position  is  especially 
aflQnned  in  connection  with  discussion  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  oommunity  of  interest  between  previously  competing  railroads.  It  is  held  that  it 
must  always  be  to  th€  interest  of  the  railroad  companies  to  build  up  the  country 
through  which  they  operate,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  make  rates  which 
will  enable  the  industries  of  that  country  to  compete  with  those  of  other  sections  and 
of  other  countries  in  the  world  markets.  The  railroad  manager  who  undertakes  to 
put  rates  at  an  exorbitant  figure  because  he  has  an  apparent  monopoly  would  soon 
dry  up  the  source  of  his  business.  At  the  same  time  these  witnesses  hold  that  exces- 
sive competition  and  "  rate  wars'*  between  railroads  are  undesirable,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  railroads  should  fail  to  earn  reasonable  profits,  and 
that  rate  wars  lead  to  discriminations  between  places  and  between  individuals.' 

The  competUion  of  Ocmadian  raUroad$. — ^Two  or  three  witnesses  allude  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  railroads  as  an  important  ^tor  in  the  fixing  of  freight  rates 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  often  demanded 
the  right  to  charge  somewhat  lower  rates  in  hauling  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  through  Canadian  territory  to  another  part  of  the  United  States  than 
those  made  by  the  roads  of  this  country  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  the  greater 
distance  and  inconvenience  of  transportation  through  Canada.  It  appears  that  for- 
merly there  was  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  allowed  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Com- 
pany on  transcontinental  shipments.  The  roads  in  the  United  States,  it  is  alleged, 
frequently  cut  rates  secretly  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  advantage  of  this  differen- 
tial. Finally,  after  a  prolonged  rate  war,  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  forced  to  abandon 
its  claim  to  a  differential,  and  its  business  with  San  Francisco  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  importance  of  Canadian  transportation  to  the  prosperity  of  Boston  is 
especially  mentioned  by  one  or  two  witnesses.' 

I^tighi  clarification, — Several  .witnesses  describe  the  system  of  freight  classifica- 
tion, Mr.  McGovem,  chairman  of  the  Southern  classification  coounittee,  entering 
into  the  subject  with  especial  fullness.  There  are  three  general  classifications  in  the 
country — the  Eastern  or  Official  classification,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western.  Each 
is  adopted  by  a  classification  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  impor- 
tant railroad  company.  In  earlier  days  each  railroad  made  its  own  classification  of 
freight.  Later  on  various  traffic  assocnations  made  classifications,  and  only  more 
recently  were  the  present  wide-reaching  systems  adopted.  The  Southern  classifica- 
tion committee  had  its  origin  only  in  1899.  By  the  system  of  freight  classification 
commodities  are  grouped  into  from  five  to  nine  classes,  and  the  rates  made  by  each 
railroad  for  articles  in  one  class  are  the  same.  In  determining  the  class  an  article 
shall  take,  consideration  is  given  as  to  its  value  and  ability  to  pay  the  rate,  and,  though 
apparently  to  a  less  degree,  as  to  weight,  bulk,  and  cost  of  transportation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  classes,  there  are  many  heavy  commodities,  such  as  usually  move 
in  carload  lots,  which  are  given  special  rates,  known  as  commodity  rates.  The  rail- 
roads hold  that  these  articles  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  regular  class  rates  even  of  the 
lowest  class.    Each  railroad  determines  largely  its  own  commodity  rates,  the  differ- 
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of  bicarbonate  of  soda  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  716  miles,  as  com 
with  only  $48  to  New  York,  700  miles.  This  witness  also  asserts  that  the  f  rei^hl 
rates  in  Western  territory  are  very  high  on  the  products  of  his  company,  as  well  a£ 
on  other  products.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  ot  the  railroads  iri 
these  less  highly  developed  sections  to  reduce  freight  rates  generally,  with  a  view  to 
building  up  manufactures  and  other  industries,  and  thus  ultimately  increasing  their 
traffic  and  profit.^ 

Mr.  McGovem,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  admits  that  there  were 
numerous  increases  in  rates  in  the  Southern  territory  by  means  of  classification 
changes  during  the  year  1900,  although  he  asserts  that  the  rates  on  various  other 
articles  were  reduced.     He  says  that  prior  to  1900  the  classification  of  freight  in  the 
Southern  territory  was  not  made  by  one  unified  organization,  and  that  there  were 
many  inconsistencies  and  many  instances  where  classifications  were  unduly  low. 
The  establishment  of  one  classification  committee  for  the  entire  Southern  territory 
made  possible  a  general  revision  and  the  adjustment  of  inequalities.     The  fact  that 
prices  throughout  the  country  had  risen  greatly,  and  especially  that  the  prices  of 
articles  used  by  the  railroads  themselves  had  so  increased  as  to  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  operation,  seems  to  this  witness  to  justify  fully  such  increases  of  rates  as  were 
actually  made. 

Mr.  McGovem  asserts  further  that  most  of  the  numerous  changes  which  were  made 
and  against  which  there  are  complaints  were  only  technically  advances.     Prior  to 
this  time  there  had  been  two  columns  of  rates,  one  for  goods  carried  at  the  risk  of  the 
carrier  under  ordinary  common-law  rules,  and  one  for  goods  carried  at  the  owner's 
risk  by  a  bill  of  lading  exempting  the  carrier  from  liability  except  for  certain  faults 
of  its  own.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  99  per  cent  of  the  business  in  "the  South- 
em  territory,  as  elsewhere,  had  been  carried  on  bills  of  lading  under  the  limited 
liability  or  owner* s-risk  system.    The  lower  rates  for  owner's  risk,  which  apparently 
had  not  before  been  applied  even  where  such  limited  bills  of  lading  were  used,  were 
entirely  abolished.     About  1,700  articles  which  had  been  in  the  carrier* s-risk  column 
only  were  made  subject  to  owner's  risk,  bearing  the  same  rates  as  before.    At  the 
same  time  a  new  rule  was  passed  providing  that  if  the  carrier  assumed  the  risk  the 
rate  should  be  30  per  cent  higher.     By  later  action  the  carrier's-risk  rates  were 
reduced,  being  made  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  published  rates.     Mr.  McGovem 
holds  that  this  was  only  technically  an  advance,  because  in  practice  the  higher  rates 
had  formerly  been  actually  applied  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.    This 
witness  says  further  that  a  later  change  in  classification  advanced  the  rates  on  400  or 
600  commodities  and  reduced  them  on  about  100.     The  changes  in  many  cases  were 
on  unimportant  articles  and  the  rates  on  many  large  classes  of  traffic  are  the  same  as 
before  1900. 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  from  the  South,  including  a  representative  of  the 
shippers  of  Memphis,  were  inclined  also  to  justify  the  advance  in  Southern  freight 
rates  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  also  because  the  Southern  railroads  have  never 
in  the  past  been  profitably  operated.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  establishment  of  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  South  has  reduced  the  amount  of  railroad  transportation  by 
substituting  the  le^  bulky  cotton  goods  for  cotton  itself,  and  that  for  this  reason 
rates  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  before.^ 

A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  declares  that  transcontinental 
freight  rates  have  not  been  advanced  recently,  but  have  steadily  decreased  since 
1891.  He  asserts  also  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  California 
fruit  shippers  regarding  excessive  charges,  though  they  bad  complained  somewhat 
regarding  the  charges  for  refrigeration  on  the  part  of  the  private  car  companies.' 

One  witness  also  states  that  while  numerous  advances  were  made  in  the  official 

1  Bacon,  pp.  74,  77,  80.  >Stubb8,  pp.  766,  767. 
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the  competition  of  water  transportation  direct  from  foreign  oountriee.  Witneasee  rep- 
resenting the  ndlroad  companies  defend  the  practice  chiefly  on  this  ground.  They  also 
justify  low  export  rates  on  the  ground  that  thereby  the  markets  for  American  products 
are  extended.  It  is  asserted  that  unless  special  export  rates  for  American  grain  were 
made,  it  could  not  be  sold  in  Europe  in  competition  with  grain  from  India,  Aigen- 
tina,  and  other  sources.  While  the  railroad  companies  could  not  afford  to  haul  all 
of  the  traffic  at  the  same  rates  which  are  sometimes  made  for  export  and  import 
commodities  it  is  asserted  that  these  low  rates  do  not  involve  an  absolute  loss.  The 
amount  of  traffic  of  a  railroad  can  be  increased  without  increasing  the  fixed  charges, 
and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  do  not  vary  much 
with  the  amount  of  traffic  handled.  If  the  railroad  companies  can  cover  by  their 
rates  the  actual  additional  cost  of  operation  necessitated  by  hauling  these  goods,  with 
a  moderate  profit,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  traffic,  and  ultimately  the  result 
may  even  be  a  reduction  of  the  domestic  rates.  It  is  also  asserted  that  ordinarily  no 
dty  or  community  is  injured  by  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  it  through  export  and 
import  rates,  since  the  traffic  would  not  be  hauled  at  all  unless  such  low  rates  were 
made.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  preceding  volume  on  transportation  for  a 
dLscuasion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  of  flour  as  to  the  effect  of  export  grain 
rates  on  their  business.^ 

Oarload  rales, — It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  make  lower  rates  on  goods 
carried  in  carload  lots  than  those  shipped  in  smaller  quantities,  the  difference  in 
some  instances  being  greater  than  the  mere  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  would 
justify.  The  merchants  of  New  York  *  complain  of  the  discrimination  between  car- 
loads and  part  carload  rates,  especially  in  the  Southern  territory.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Merchants'  AsBOciation  *  asserts  that  the  changes  in  the  Southern 
claasification  in  1900  increased  the  number  of  carload  ratings,  and  increased  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  part  carload  rates.  He  holds  that  this  makes  it  in  many 
cases  almost  impossible  for  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  ship  directly 
in  moderate  quantities  to  retail  dealers  in  the  South,  and  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  jobbers  in  the  Southern  trade  centers,  who  can  bring  in  goods  at  the  low  car- 
load rates  and  distribute  them  to  the  smaller  towns  in  less  quantities. 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  stated  by  the  representative  of  the  Southern  classification 
committee^  that  the  Southern  classification  makes  fewer  carload  ratings  than  the 
official  and  Western  classifications,  and  that  the  Southern  railroads  have  not  espe- 
cially attempted  to  build  up  the  interior  points  by  carload  differentials  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Northern  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  shippers  and  merchants  in  different  sections  of 
the  coontry  as  to  railroad  rates  often  differ  greatly  is  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Pacific  coast  jobbers,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, in  that  the  Western  merchants  insist  that  they  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
carload  differentiaVi  to  permit  them  to  control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  jobbing 
trade  of  the  Pacific  coast    This  matter  is  alluded  to  in  another  connection.^ 

fhbtidiary  freight  and  traffic  arffonizaiions — Private  cars. — It  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  that  the  system  of  fast  freight  lines  is  becoming  a  less 
important  feature  of  the  transportation  business  than  it  was  formerly.  In  many 
instances  in  the  earlier  days  cars  were  owned  by  separate  corporations,  which  oper- 
ated over  several  railway  systems  and  which  aimed  especially  to  facilitate  through 
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shipments.  At  present  it  is  stated  tfuit  moflt  of  the  so-called  fast  freight  line8  are 
merely  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  raBmd  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
conveniently  handling  through  freight  and  of  establishing  tnMle  names  in  the  solicit- 
ing of  business.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated*  that  private  shippers  in  very  many  inntanrf  own 
cars,  especially  those  of  a  peculiar  character,  such  as  refrigerator  cars,  for  handling 
their  own  goods,  while  in  other  instances  there  are  important  corporations  whose  sole 
business  is  the  operation  of  such  special  classes  of  care.  The  railroad  companies  pay 
rental  for  the  use  of  these  private  cars.  The  shippere  of  California  fruit,  in  partica- 
lar,  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  high  chaiiges  made  by  refrigerator  companies 
and  to  favor  the  operation  of  refrigerator  care  by  the  railroad  companies  directly. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  doubts  whether  this  change 
would  prove  as  advantageous,  either  to  shippere  or  to  the  railroad  companies.' 

Railtvay  dearing  house*, — Mr.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  clearing 
house,  Buffalo,  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  methods  of  accounting  by  that 
oiiganization,  which  has  charge  of  the  division  of  revenue  as  regards  through  freight 
on  practically  all  lines  passing  through  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  system 
secures  great  economy  and  accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  balances  between  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies,  and  also  facilitates  the  keeping  of  revenue  and  operation 
accounts  by  the  separate  railway  systems.  For  a  further  de$<*ription  of  the  methods 
employed  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest  or  the  original  testimony.* 

DI8CRIMIXATI0NS  IN  RESPECT  TO  PERSONS. 

Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
and  two  or  three  other  witnesses^  assert  that  the  practice  of  granting  personal  dis- 
criminations of  various  kinds  in  favor  of  certain  shippere  still  exists  in  many  cases, 
although  they  admit  that  the  evil  is  less  serious  than  formerly.  Professor  Parsons 
considere  the  practice  of  granting  discriminations  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Government  ownerehip,  and  asserts  that  it  does  not  exist  in  countries  where  the 
government  operates  the  railroads.  This  witness  alludes  especially  to  the  recent 
investigation  by  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  regarding  discriminations  on 
the  roads  in  that  State,  particularly  in  local  traffic  not  subject  to  the  interetate- 
commerce  law.  He  asserts  that  it  was  shown  that  secret  rebates  and  reductions  in 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  73  per  cent  had  been  made,  and  that  the  practice  was  almost 
universal.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  underbilling  of  care,  by  fixing  rates  from  points  where 
that  company  has  refineries  lower  than  those  from  the  refineries  of  independent 

« 

competitore  at  other  ]K)ints,  and  in  other  ways. 

Professor  Ripley  declares  that  rates  on  through  shipments  from  New  England  to 
the  West  were  being  cut  very  heavily  during  1900  and  1901,  in  part  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  accumulation  of  empty  care  at  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Wilson 
asserts  that  railway  discriminations  are  much  more  common  than  the  public  believes. 
A  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  formerly  cut  rates  secretly,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  over- 
come the  differential  of  10  per  cent  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  forced  the  rail- 
roads to  allow.  He  says  that  the  San  Francisco  merchants  agreed  not  to  ship  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  that  rate  cutting  then  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  thinks  that  the  railroads  east  of  the  Missouri  River  may  have  cut 
rates  in  some  cases  on  account  of  this  differential. 
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Several  witnesses  assert  that  discrimination  by  railroads  is  the  greatest  of  all  poari- 
ble  evils  to  shippers,  and  that  it  makes  less  difference  whether  the  rates  are  high  or 
low  than  it  does  whether  they  are  uniform  or  otherwise.  The  enormous  power  of 
railroads  over  the  prosperity  of  individual  businesses  is  emphasised.  It  is  also 
declared  that  discriminations  are  nearly  always  in  favor  of  large  shippers,  of  the 
s^ng  against  the  weak,  and  that  trusts  and  combinations  have  beoi  especially 
fostered  by  them. 

The  methods  of  discrimination  are  referred  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses  above  named 
and  also  by  two  or  three  representatives  of  railroads.  It  is  stated  that  secret  retaatM 
are  still  made,  sometimes  by  methods  which  it  is  impoasible  to  detect.  SonwitimM 
the  discrimination  is  by  an  underclassification  of  freight  or  by  underfatUiiig.  la 
certain  instances  shippers  deceive  the  railroads  regarding  the  classification  of  goodi^ 
and  railway  officers  assert  that  it  is  very  difScult  to  prevent  this  practice,  although 
inspeetoTs  are  maintained  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  McGovem,  a  representative  of  the 
railroads,  holds  that  railroads  seldom  connive  in  underclassification  or  nnderbilling 
cl  goods.  It  is  also  asserted  that  railroads  sometimes  agree  to  pay  cartage  in  order 
to  secure  traffic  of  particular  shippers.^ 

Mr.  Langley  asserts  that  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  varioos  railroad  daoifi- 
cations  do  not  apply,  in  general,  to  articles  made  by  great  combinations,  hot  affect 
those  produced  especially  by  smaller  establishments.' 

Several  railway  officers  and  others  maintain  that  the  granting  of  discriminations  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced,  especially  within  the  past  year  or  two,  when  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  agreements  and  community  of  interest  which  have  been 
established  between  them,  have  tended  to  minimize  the  practice.  These  officen 
in  several  cases  admit  by  contrast  with  present  conditions  that  discriminations  have 
hitherto  often  existed,  even  in  the  face  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  fact 
that  a  number  of  railroad  men  urge  the  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  railroads, 
community  of  interest,  and  pooling,  especially  on  the  ground  that  sach  establish- 
ment of  harmony  will  do  away  with  the  secret  discriminations  which  resolt  from 
excessive  competition  for  traffic,  is  also,  of  course,  an  admission  of  the  existence  of 
the  practice.  A  representative  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares, 
however,  that  that  body  ibandoned  its  transportation  board,  which  had  aimed 
especially  to  prevent  discrimination,  because  there  were  no  complaints.* 

DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  PLACES— LONG  AND  SHORT  HAUL  RATES. 

GCTimi//y.— Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr,  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Trade,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  criticise  the  practice  of  the  railroarls 
in  making  discriminations  between  places,  and  particularly  in  making  unduly  low 
rates  for  larger  towns  where  competition  between  carriers  is  active,  while  maintain- 
ing excessively  high  rates  for  intermediate  places  which  are  not  subject  t)  competi- 
tion.* It  is  declared  by  the  witnesses  above  named,  and  incidentally  by  some  others, 
that  the  railroads  very  generally  make  the  rates  to  competitive  points  much  lower 
than  those  to  intermediate  points.  The  interstate-commerce  act  prohibits  railroads 
from  chaiging  more  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  track  than  is  charged  for  a 
longer  haul,  unless  the  circumstances  be  dissimilar.  W^ater  competition  has  been 
held  by  the  courts  to  constitute  a  difference  in  conditions  justifying  a  lower  rate  for 
the  longer  haul.  It  is  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  the  railroads  in  many  cases, 
more  particularly  in  the  South,  make  these  lower  rates  for  the  longer  haul  to  points 
where  there  is  no  water  competition,  but  only  where  there  is  competition  between 
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ehipments.  At  present  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  so-called  fast  freight  lines 
merely  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  raBnad  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
conveniently  handling  through  freight  and  of  establishing  tnMle  names  in  the  8olioit> 
ing  of  business.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated'  that  private  shippers  in  very  many  instaiMBB  o^vim 
cars,  especially  those  of  a  peculiar  character,  such  bb  refrigerator  cars,  for  handliza^ 
their  own  goods,  while  in  other  instances  there  are  important  corporations  whose  sole 
business  is  the  operation  of  such  special  classes  of  cars.    The  railroad  companies  "pSLy 
rental  for  the  use  of  these  private  cars.    The  shippers  of  California  fruit,  in  particn- 
lar,  are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  high  charges  made  by  refrigerator  companies 
and  to  favor  the  operation  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  railroad  companies  directly. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  doubts  whether  this  change 
would  prove  as  advantageous,  either  to  shippers  or  to  the  railroad  companies.* 

Railway  clearing  fiouses. — Mr.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  clearing 
house,  Buffalo,  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  methods  of  accounting  by  tliat 
oiiganization,  which  has  charge  of  the  division  of  revenue  as  regards  through  h^ei^lit 
on  practically  all  lines  passing  through  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  system 
secures  great  economy  and  accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  balances  between  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies,  and  also  facilitates  the  keeping  of  revenue- and  operation 
accounts  by  the  separate  railway  systems.  For  a  further  description  of  the  methods 
employed  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest  or  the  original  testimony.^ 

DISCRIMINATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  PERSONS. 

Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
and  two  or  three  other  witnesses^  assert  that  the  practice  of  granting  personal  dis- 
criminations of  various  kinds  in  favor  of  certain  shippers  still  exists  in  many  cases, 
although  they  admit  that  the  evil  is  less  serious  than  formerly.  Professor  Parsons 
considers  the  practice  of  granting  discriminations  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership,  and  asserts  that  it  does  not  exist  in  countries  where  the 
government  operates  the  railroads.  This  witness  alludes  especially  to  the  recent 
investigation  by  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  regarding  discriminations  on 
the  roads  in  that  State,  particularly  in  local  traffic  not  subject  to  the  interstate- 
commerce  law.  He  asserts  that  it  was  shown  that  secret  rebates  and  reductions  in 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  73  per  cent  had  been  made,  and  that  the  practice  was  almost 
universal.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  underbilling  of  cars,  by  fixing  rates  from  points  where 
that  company  has  refineries  lower  than  those  from  the  refineries  of  independent 
competitors  at  other  points,  and  in  other  ways. 

Professor  Ripley  declares  that  rates  on  through  shipments  from  New  England  to 
the  West  were  being  cut  very  heavily  during  1900  and  1901,  in  part  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  accumulation  of  empty  cars  at  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Wilson 
asserts  that  railway  discriminations  are  much  more  common  than  the  public  believes. 
A  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  formerly  cut  rates  secretly,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  over- 
come the  differential  of  10  per  cent  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  forced  the  rail- 
roads to  allow.  He  says  that  the  San  Francisco  merchants  agreed  not  to  ship  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  that  rate  cutting  then  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  thinks  that  the  railroads  east  of  the  Missouri  River  may  have  cut 
rates  in  some  cases  on  account  of  this  differential. 
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given  control  of  the  traffic  in  grain,  packing-house  products,  and  similar  articles. 
Since  1879  manufacturing  business  has  moved  westward,  and  these  Western  cities 
now  demand — but,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  demand  in  vain — concessions  in  rates 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  fairly  with  the  Eastern  cities  in  the  Southern 
markets.  The  witness  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  wide  difference  of  rates  from 
the  Eastern  and  Western  cities  to  the  South.  Thus,  while  the  distance  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Atlanta  is  only  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the 
rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates,  and  still 
greater  differences  exist  to  some  other  points.  A  suit  brought  by  the  Western  ship- 
pers before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
iavorable  rates,  is  still  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  further  that  there  is  some  conflict  between  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
Western  cities,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  especially  acting  together,  while  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis  seem  indifferent  to  this  movement.  The  witness  also  holds  that  St 
Louis  has  been  favored  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  to  the  South,  as  compared 
with  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  hope  of  Cincinnati  people  that  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad,  a  road  which  was  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  facilitate  its 
Southern  trade,  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Southern  Railway,  will  do  away  with  the  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  Railway  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  points  which  it  reaches.' 

To  these  complaints  regarding  discriminations  against  Cincinnati  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  GoiUaudeu,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  that  the  volume  of  trade 
from  these  Western  cities  to  the  South  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  Eastern 
railroads  feel  that  the  rates  made  by  the  Western  lines  are  eyen  more  favorable  than 
those  from  the  Eastern  cities.  It  is  also  held  that  the  competition  of  coastwise 
steamship  lines  largely  determines  the  rates  made  by  the  Eastern  railroads.' 

AUegfd  di^criminaUons  against  Pacific  coaH  cities. — In  the  spring  of  1901  a  case  was 
being  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  freight  rates 
from  interior  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  jobbers  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
other  Middle  West  cities  were  undertaking  to  secure  an  order  from  the  commission 
directing  that  the  rates  from  those  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  lower  than 
those  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is 
shorter.  They  also  demanded  that  the  considerable  differentials,  which  had  been 
made  by  all  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  except  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  in  favor  of  carload  lots  as  against  smaller  shipments,  should  be  reduced  in 
order  that  the  Middle  West  jobbers  might  more  readily  ship  goods  directly  to  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  third  demand  was  that  the  rates  on  certain  similar  classes 
of  articles,  which  have  hitherto  been  different,  should  be  made  the  same  in  order 
that  several  classes  might  be  shipped  in  a  single  package  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
previously  charged  on  the  highest  rated  article  in  the  package,  a  change  which 
would  also  facilitate  small  direct  shipments  to  coast  towns.  These  demands  were 
oppowd  by  the  San  Francisco  merchants,  particularly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers* 
Association,  and  also  by  seyeral  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  representing 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  were  heard  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  but  no 
t  -sjlimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  side  of  the  case  was  taken.  Mr.  Langley, 
of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  testifies  briefly  on  the  same  subject,  agree- 
ing in  the  position  taken  by  the  two  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Stubbs 
maintain  that,  although  the  distance  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the  Pacific 
coast  is  considerably  less  than  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  low  cost 
of  water  transportation  justifies  a  low  rail  rate  from  seaboard  to  seaboard  to  meet 
water  competition.  It  is  held  that  the  rates  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the 
Faeific  coast  ought  to  be  even  higher  than  those  from  the  seaboard.    At  present 
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they  are  usually  the  same.  To  make  the  intermediate  rates  lower  than  those  from 
the  Atlantio  seaboard  would  be  to  deprive  New  York  and  San  Francisco  alike  of 
their  natural  advantages  of  location  growing  out  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transpoi^ 
tation.  These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the  practice  of  making  differential  rates 
in  favor  of  carload  shipments  to  jobbing  centers  is  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  jobbing  centers  of  each  section  should  in 
this  way  be  given  the  advantage  of  their  natural  location. 

Both  of  these  witnesses  maintain  that  there  is  stronger  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  now  than  there  has  been  for  some  time  before.  They 
allude  especially  to  the  establishment  of  the  American- Hawaiian  Steamship  Line, 
which  makes  regular  voyages  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  carries  freight 
at  very  low  rates,  and  with  promptness  and  regularity. 

These  witnesses  further  argue  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  other  authorities,  as  well  as  by  shippers  generally,  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  making  of  lower  rates  for  longer  distances  where  water  competition 
exists.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  are  lower  than  those  to 
interior  points  in  California  and  adjacent  States,  the  local  rate  back  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  interior  towns  being  added  to  the  through  rate.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
same  principle  should  apply  both  ways,  and  that  interior  cities  in  the  East  should 
pay  as  high  or  higher  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  those  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.^ 

Alleged  discriminaiian  against  Denver. — Mr.  GriflSth,  a  representative  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  alludes  to  the  case  of  Kindel  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  is  also  discussed  more  fully  in  the  first  report  of  this  com- 
mission on  transportation.'^  This  witness  states  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  that  case  was  that  the  railroads  might  not  charge  more  from 
Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  from  the  Missouri  River  and  more  eastern  points, 
and  it  was  believed  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  (May,  1901)  that  the  changed  rates 
would  very  soon  be  put  in  force  by  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  railroads  had  had  no  desire  to  make  the 
rates  from  Denver  so  high,  but  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  justification  for  making  the  rate  for  the  longer 
distance  less  than  that  for  the  shorter  distance,  while  the  railroads  were  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Denver  was  affected  by  sea  competition  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  other  mountain 
points.  To  reduce  the  rates  from  Denver,  without  the  justification  of  sea  competi- 
tion, would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  rates  from  other  points  in  the  West  also.* 

The  representative  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  also  that  manufac- 
turers in  Colorado  complain  that  the  rates  on  raw  materials  from  the  East  are  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  those  on  manufactured  products,  so  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  most  vigorous  complaint,  however,  comes  from  the  Denver  job- 
bers. This  witness  presents  figures  showing  that  the  rates  from  Denver  to  common 
points  in  Montana,  Utah,  and  other  neighboring  States  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
rates  from  Missouri  River  points  to  those  States,  while  the  rate  from  Missouri  River 
points  to  Denver  is  also  nearly  as  high  as  the  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  these  more 
distant  common  points.  Denver  jobbers  are  therefore  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since 
the  rate  from  the  East  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  to  these  common  points, 
is  very  much  higher  than  the  direct  rate  from  the  cities  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
farther  east.  This  witness  thinks  that  a  new  base  line  for  making  of  rates  should  be 
established  for  Denver  and  cities  parallel  with  it,  so  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  for  becoming  distributing  centers.* 
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0Teii  control  of  the  traffic  in  gndn,  packing-house  products,  and  sinlilar  articles. 
Soce  1879  mann  facto  ring  business  has  moved  westward,  and  these  WdMem  cities 
now  demand — but,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  demand  in  vain — concessions  in  rates 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  fairly  with  the  Eastern  cities  in  the  Southern 
maTket&  The  witness  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  wide  difference  of  rates  from 
the  Eastern  and  Western  cities  to  the  South.  Thus,  while  the  distance  from  CSn- 
Qimsti  to  Atlanta  is  only  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the 
rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates,  and  still 
pncater  (Cfferences  exist  to  some  other  points.  A  suit  brought  by  the  Western  ship- 
pes  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
fiivorable  rates,  is  still  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wikon  aays  further  that  there  is  some  conflict  between  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
We^rn  cities,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  especially  acting  together,  while  Louisville 
and  St  Louis  seem  indifferent  to  this  movement.  The  witness  also  holds  that  St 
LlhiIs  has  been  ^vored  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  to  the  South,  as  compared 
with  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  hope  of  Cincinnati  people  that  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati 
Sonthem  Bailroad,  a  road  which  wsa  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  facilitate  its 
!)ODthem  trade,  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
isooDtrolled  by  the  Southern  Railway,  will  do  away  with  the  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  Soathem  Railway  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  points  which  it  reaches.^ 

To  these  complaints  regarding  discriminations  against  Cincinnati  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  Goillaodea,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  that  the  volume  of  trade 
from  these  Western  cities  to  the  South  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  Eastern 
nilroads  feel  that  the  rates  made  by  the  Western  lines  are  even  more  favorable  than 
th(«e  from  the  Eastern  cities.  It  is  also  held  that  the  (K)mpetition  of  coastwise 
steamship  lines  laigely  determines  the  rates  made  by  the  E^astem  railroads.' 

AUeffed  discriminations  against  Pacific  coast  cities, — In  the  spring  of  1901  a  case  was 
being  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  freight  rates 
from  interior  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  jobbers  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
other  Middle  West  cities  were  undertaking  to  secure  an  order  from  the  commission 
directing  that  the  rates  from  those  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  lower  than 
those  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is 
shorter.  They  also  demanded  that  the  considerable  differentials,  which  had  been 
inade  by  all  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  except  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  in  favor  of  carload  lots  as  against  smaller  shipments,  should  be  reduced  in 
Older  that  the  Middle  West  jobbers  might  more  readily  ship  goods  directly  to  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  third  demand  was  that  the  rates  on  certain  similar  classes 
of  articles,  which  have  hitherto  been  different,  should  be  made  the  same  in  order 
that  several  classes  might  be  shipped  in  a  single  package  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
previously  charged  on  the  highest  rated  article  in  the  package,  a  change  which 
would  also  facilitate  small  direct  shipments  to  coast  towns.  These  demands  were 
opposed  by  the  San  Francisco  merchants,  particularly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers' 
Aa?odation,  and  also  by  seyeral  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  representing 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  were  heard  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  but  no 
t  i^imony  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  side  of  the  case  was  taken.  Mr.  Langley, 
of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  testifies  briefly  on  the  same  subject,  agree- 
in?  in  the  position  taken  by  the  two  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Stubbs 
maintain  that,  although  the  distance  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the  Pacific 
««st  is  considerably  less  than  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  low  cost 
of  water  transportation  justifies  a  low  rail  rate  from  seaboard  to  seaboard  to  meet 
water  competition.  It  is  held  that  the  rates  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the 
Pacific  coast  ought  to  be  even  higher  than  those  from  the  seaboard.     At  present 
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they  are  usually  the  same.  To  make  the  intermediate  rates  lower  than  those  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  to  deprive  New  York  and  San  Francisco  alike  of 
their  natural  advantages  of  location  growing  out  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transpor- 
tation. These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the  practice  of  making  differential  rates 
in  favor  of  carload  shipments  to  jobbing  centers  is  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  jobbing  centers  of  each  section  should  in 
this  way  be  given  the  advantage  of  their  natural  location. 

Both  of  these  witnesses  maintain  that  there  is  stronger  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  now  than  there  has  been  for  some  time  before.  They 
allude  especially  to  the  establishment  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Line, 
which  makes  regular  voyages  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  carries  freight 
at  very  low  rates,  and  with  promptness  and  regularity. 

These  witnesses  further  argue  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  other  authorities,  as  well  as  by  shippers  generally,  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  making  of  lower  rates  for  longer  distances  where  water  competition 
exists.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  are  lower  than  those  to 
interior  points  in  California  and  adjacent  States,  the  local  rate  back  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  interior  towns  being  added  to  the  through  rate.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
same  principle  should  apply  both  ways,  and  that  interior  cities  in  the  East  should 
pay  as  high  or  higher  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  those  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.^ 

Alleged  discriminatiati  against  Denver. — ^Mr.  GriflSth,  a  representative  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  alludes  to  the  case  of  Kindel  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  is  also  discussed  more  fully  in  the  first  report  of  this  com- 
mission on  transportation.^  This  witness  states  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  that  case  was  that  the  railroads  might  not  charge  more  from. 
Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  from  the  Missouri  River  and  more  eastern  points, 
and  it  was  believed  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  (May,  1901)  that  the  changed  ratea 
would  very  soon  be  put  in  force  by  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  railroads  had  had  no  desire  to  make  the 
rates  from  Denver  so  high,  but  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  justification  for  making  the  rate  for  the  longer 
distance  less  than  that  for  the  shorter  distance,  while  the  railroads  were  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Denver  was  affected  by  sea  competition  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  other  mountain 
points.  To  reduce  the  rates  from  Denver,  without  the  justification  of  sea  competi- 
tion, would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  rates  from  other  points  in  the  West  also.* 

The  representative  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  also  that  manu&tc- 
turers  in  Colorado  complain  that  the  rates  on  raw  materials  from  the  East  are  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  those  on  manufactured  products,  so  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  most  vigorous  complaint,  however,  comes  from  the  Denver  job- 
bers. This  witness  presents  figures  showing  that  the  rates  from  Denver  to  common 
points  in  Montana,  Utah,  and  other  neighboring  States  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
rates  from  Missouri  River  points  to  those  States,  while  the  rate  from  Missouri  River 
points  to  Denver  is  also  nearly  as  high  as  the  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  these  more 
distant  common  points.  Denver  jobbers  are  therefore  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since 
the  rate  from  the  East  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  to  these  common  points, 
is  very  much  higher  than  the  direct  rate  from  the  cities  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
farther  east.  This  witness  thinks  that  a  new  base  line  for  making  of  rates  should  be 
established  for  Denver  and  cities  parallel  with  it,  so  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  for  becoming  distributing  centers.* 
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Miaodlaneous  dittcnminaiions  between  places.^ — Several  witaesses  also  diflcoa  other 
«lleg«l  discriniiiiAtioiis  between  particular  places.  Reference  shoald  be  made  to 
the  digest,  pages  cvii-cxx,  for  a  fuller  summary  of  this  testimony.  The  principal 
allied  discriminations  which  are  discussed  are  those  in  &vor  of  Savannah  as  against 
At]antl^  in  favor  of  Birmingham  as  against  Atlanta,  and  in  &vor  of  Norfolk  on 
thiongfa  traffic  over  the  Southern  Railway  through  Asheville  as  against  Charleston 
on  tn£Sc  through  the  same  city.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  differentials  estab- 
lished by  the  trunk  lines  as  between  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities.  This  subject  is, 
however,  more  fully  discussed  in  the  previous  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
(m  tnoeportation.'  The  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  freight  bureau  thinks  that 
the  Southern  railroads  make  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  cotton  mills  in 
Noith  and  South  Carolina  and  in  favor  of  those  in  Massachusetts  and  the  North. 
Tlie  &^ht  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  cotton  mills  in  New  England  was  stated 
to  be  based  on  a  rate  of  55}  cents  to  Boston,  while  the  rate  to  Carolina  mill  points 
ms  stated  at  59  cents.  The  rates  from  Memphis  to  Liverpool  are  sometimes  lower 
than  those  to  Carolina  points.  This  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  railroads 
should  be  forced  to  reduce  their  rates  to  the  Southern  mills  unduly,  but  thinks  that 
there  should  he  some  change.'  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
sBTs  that  the  rates  made  by  the  railroad  companies  on  cotton  from  Southern  centers 
to  the  seaports  for  export  shipment  are  practically  determined  by  the  ocean  rates, 
the  port  which  secures  the  lowest  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool  fixing  the  rail  rate  to  all 
thepoitB.* 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

Powen  of  IntenUzU  Commerce  Commisaion. — Several  witnesses,  especially  represent- 
ing shippers,  but  including  two  or  three  railroad  officers,  the  railroad  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  one  or  two  others,  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mjeson  has  comparatively  little  power  at  present  to  regulate  railroad  rates.  They 
are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  commission  has  exercised  a  somewhat  beneficial 
infioence  through  public  opinion  and  the  publicity  which  it  has  given  to  railroad 
questions.  Two  or  three  railroad  officers  especially  declare  that  the  commission  has 
accomplished  all  that  Congress  expected  it  to  accomplish,  or  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
country  that  it  should  accomplish.  Several  other  witnesses,  however,  believe  that 
the  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  increased  in  various  directions,  and  assert 
that  it  is  now  not  able  to  correct  numerous  abuses  which  exist,  especially  discrimi- 
nations in  rates  as  between  different  localities.  Mr.  Jackson  sees  no  reason  why  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  not  have  all  the  powers  which  the  Maaaa- 
^usetts  Railroad  Commission  possesses  as  regards  State  railroads.' 

The  more  general  thought  of  shippers  and  disinterested  witnesses  is  that,  while  the 
oommisBion  should  not  be  permitted  to  prescribe  all  rates  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
cuse  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  involved,  it  should  have  the  power  to  revise 
ntes,  either  directly  when  tariffis  are  submitted  by  the  railroads,  or  on  complaint, 
and  to  put  its  decisions  into  immediate  effect,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  The 
long  delays  resulting  from  the  present  system  of  appeals  to  the  courts  are  held  to 
work  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  shippers,  who  are  compelled  to  continue  for 
oionths  or  years  paying  the  rates  against  which  complaint  is  made.  These  witnesses 
believe  that  the  burden  of  appeal  should  rest  upon  the  railroads  rather  than  upon 
shippers.* 
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XX  IlfDUSTBIAL    COMMISSION: TRANSPORTATION. 

Several  representatives  of  railroad  companies,  together  with  one  or  two  other  wit- 
nesses, vigorously  oppose  the  idea,  proposed  in  some  quarters,  of  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  generally,  asserting  that  the  oommissioii 
has  not  the  necessary  expert  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of  the  wide  difference  in 
conditions  and  localities.  They  hold  that  the  railroads  have  many  most  difficnlt 
elements  to  consider,  but  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  make  reasonable  rates  and 
to  build  up  the  country  which  they  reach.  It  is  asserted  also  that  to  give  the  com- 
mission general  power  of  revision  amounts  to  giving  power  to  fix  all  rates.  These 
witnesses,  moreover,  oppose  the  suggestion  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  be  enforced  pending  appeal,  declaring  that  there  is  much  less  possibility  of 
recovering  damages  against  shippers  because  of  losses  from  unduly  low  rates,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  is  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  railroad,  than  there  is  of  recovery 
against  the  railroad  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  shippers.  They  hold  that  such  an 
important  power  as  that  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  a  rate  ought  not  to  be  left  to  any 
authority  less  final  or  less  conservative  than  the  Supreme  Court. ^ 

Inspection  of  accounts, — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,'  thinks  that  that  commission  ought  to  be  empowered  to  require  uni- 
formity in  the  financial  accounts,  as  well  as  in  the  operating  accounts,  of  railroads, 
and  to  inspect  their  books  directly.  There  will  be  some  objection,  on  the  ground 
that  the  secrets  of  the  railroad  might  be  ascertained,  but  the  last  convention  of  State 
railroad  commissioners  approved  the  proposition,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  State 
and  national  commissions  to  have  such  supervision  of  railroad  accounts  if  they  would 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  regulation  imposed  upon  them.  Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  believes  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  railroad 
accounts  is  desirable,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  better,  instead  of  having  direct  inspec- 
tion by  Government  officers,  to  require  the  examination  and  auditing  of  accounts  by 
expert  private  auditors,  under  bond,  only  the  results  of  whose  investigations  should 
be  made  known.'  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  connected  with  an  investigation  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  several  years  ago,  holds  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  accounts  of  railroads,  though  correct  on  their  face,  may  be  deceptive  to  investors 
and  stockholders.  Railroads  which  have  other  companies  subordinate  to  them  are 
especially  able,  if  they  wish,  to  make  the  accounts  misleading.  This  witness, 
therefore,  believes  in  inspection  of  railroad  accounts  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.^ 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however,  do  not  favor  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  railroads.  Mr. 
Schiff,  a  banker,  especially  declares  that  railroad  corporations  seldom  deceive  the 
public  in  regard  to  their  true  earnings  and  the  state  of  their  finances.* 

State  railroad  commissions. — Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad 
commissioners,  says  that  this  board  has  genera]  supervision  over  both  railroads  and 
street  railroads  within  the  State.  It  has  absolute  control  in  reference  to  questions 
of  grade  crossings  and  all  safety  appliances.  It  has  control  over  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties, and  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  issued  only  for  actual  value.  It  has  also 
power  to  pass  on  the  construction  of  new  railroads.  The  board  does  not  audit  the 
books  of  the  railroad  companies,  but  requires  detailed  reports.  Its  powers  regard- 
ing passenger  and  freight  rates  are  nominally  only  advisory,  but  in  practice  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  are  nearly  always  carried  out  by  the  railroads, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  board 
has  appealed  to  the  legislature,  which  has  usually  passed  laws  sustaining  its  position.' 
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Reference  is  aHao  made  to  the  powers  of  the  Minnesota  railroad  commission. 
The  secretary  of  this  commission  says  that  the  law  permits  it  to  fix  rates  within 
the  State.  Formerly  it  could  act  only  on  complaint,  but  by  an  act  of  1897  it  can 
proceed  on  its  own  motion.  Under  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  it  is  held  that  the  orders  of  the  conmiission  are  subject  ta  review  by  the 
oourts.  The  commission  has  recently  made  an  order  regarding  the  rates  on  hard 
coal  from  Daluth  to  New  Ulm,  from  which  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  this  appeal  was  still  pending  at  the  time  of  the  witness' 
teetimcHiy.  This  commission  also  has  power  regarding  the  inspection  of  grain  and 
the  regulation  of  elevators.^ 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Oeoeral  importance  and  ir^luence. — Two  or  three  witnesses  point  out  the  great  impor- 
tance of  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  transportation,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  influence 
on  railway  rates.  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  declares  that  rail- 
way rates  throughout  the  country  are  influenced  by  the  transportation  on  the  oceans 
and  the  Gulf,  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  large  rivers,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
tendency  in  all  cases  being  to  bring  down  rates  even  between  points  far  removed 
from  actual  water  routes.'  The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg 
maintains  that  transportation  by  water  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  injury  to  rail- 
roads, but  that  the  two  classes  of  transportation  are  complementary  to  one  another, 
water  carriers  being  especially  adapted  to  the  heavy  commodities  which  require  less 
nudity  of  transportation.  The  general  development  of  industry  which  water  trans- 
portation makes  possible  is  a  benefit  to  the  rai  1  way s. '  The  influence  of  water  transpor- 
tation in  causing  the  reduction  of  rates  for  long  hauls  by  the  railroads,  as  compared 
with  the  short  hauls,  is  especially  discussed  in  another  place.     (See  pp.  xv-xvii.) 

Coattwite  trmutporiaiUm. — ^Mr.  Guillaudeu,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  solicitor  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company,  two  of  the  leading  Atlantic  coastwise  steamship  lines,  give  testimony 
regarding  the  conditions  of  coastwise  transportation,  and  representatives  of  railroads, 
particularly  in  the  South,  also  discuss  this  subject.^  These  witnesses  agree  in  stat^ 
ing  that  the  various  railroads  operating  from  the  Atlantic  coast  cities,  particularly 
those  south  of  Baltimore,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  financially  interested  in  the 
coastwise  steamship  lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  steamship  lines  are  either  owned 
altogether  by  the  railroads  or  are  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  by  them.  Never- 
theless it  is  asserted  by  most  of  these  witnesses  that  there  is  a  very  material  degree  of 
competition  still  existing  between  the  Atlantic  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines,  and 
that  the  water  lines  largely  determine  the  rail  rates  as  regards  certain  commodities 
in  certain  territory.  Mr.  Langley,  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  however,  hold  that  the  relations  of 
the  water  and  rail  lines  are  so  close  that  there  is  practically  no  competition  as  regards 


The  steamship  companies  are  in  most  instances  members  of  the  various  traffic 
associations  of  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  have  an  influence  in  determining  the 
general  basis  of  freight  rates.  Differentials  are  regularly  allowed  in  favor  of  the 
coastwise  lines,  on  the  ground  that  the  traiisportation  is  slower  and  more  subject  to 
risk  and  that  goods  must  b^  rehandled  in  many  cases  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. Through  rates  are  made  by  the  steamship  lines  in  connection  with  railroads, 
the  division  of  receipts  being  usually  on  the  principle  that  water  lines  shall  receive 
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as  mnch  for  carrying  freight  2  milefl  as  the  rail  lines  re<^eive  for  carrjdng  it  1  mile,  on 
account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  water  carriage.  Witnesses  especially  assert  that, 
there  are  some  classes  of  traffic,  especially  in  very  bulky  goods,  which  belong  nat- 
urally to  the  steamship  lines,  while  there  are  other  classes  of  traffic,  especially  Iei. 
perishable  commodities,  from  which  they  are  largely  excluded.  It  is  also  stated, 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  coastwise  steamers  to  adopt  the 
same  classification  for  freight,  based  on  value  lai^gely,  as  the  railroads,  although, 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  water  transportation  which  make  departures  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  classification  necessary.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ck>mpany,  says  that  in  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by- 
water  the  basis  is  largely  that  of  space  occupied,  the  result  bemg  that  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  rates  on  different  classes  of  goods  as  proportioned  to  their  value, 
and  that  transcontinental  rail  lines  are  forced  to  make  conunodity  rates  on  a  some- 
what similar  basis  in  order  to  meet  water  competition.^ 

American  merchant  marine  and  ship  subsidies. — Mr.  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  also  been  largely  interested  in  ocean  transportation, 
makes  an  argument  against  the  proposed  policy  of  granting  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  American  ocean  steamships.'  He  traces  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  The  decline,  which  was  brought 
about  in  the  first  place  by  the  civil  war,  continued  on  account  of  the  early  expen- 
siveness  of  constructing  iron  vessels  in  this  country.  The  witness  believes  that  at 
present,  by  virtue  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  iron  in  this  coun- 
try, American  shipyards  can  build  /nost  classes  of  vessels  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
cheaply  as  foreign  shipyards.  He  charges  especially  that  American  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  sold  plates  and  other  materials  for  vessels  to  English  shipbuild- 
ers at  much  lower  rates  than  they  make  to  American  shipbuilders.  He  also  holds 
that  American  shipyards  are  relatively  better  able  to  compete  with  those  abroad  in 
the  construction  of  high-class  vessels,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  labor  is  required' 
than  in  the  construction  of  tramp  steamers  and  other  less  expensive  vessels,  where 
the  raw  material  is  the  chief  cost.  Mr.  Howes  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  superior 
economy  of  American  lal)or,  despite  the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

Finally,  this  witness  asserts  that  the  policy  of  ship  subsidies,  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  days,  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  that  no  European 
country  except  France  makes  any  attempt  to  subsidize  freight  steamers.  In  England 
the  subsidies  are  altogether  in  favor  of  fast  passenger  and  mail  steamers.  France 
has  undertaken  to  subsidize  vessels,  but  her  merchant  marine  is  declining  relatively 
to  that  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  it  especially  desirable  that  Americans 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  vessels  abroad  and  operate  them  under  the  American 
flag;  and  he  points  to  the  great  development  of  the  Norw^ian  shipping  trade,  much 
of  which  is  carried  in  vessels  bought  abroad,  as  showing  the  possibilitieB  of  this 
practice. 

Representatives  of  the  coastwise  steamship  lines  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  grant- 
ing of  ship  subsidies  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  them.'  A  representative  of  the 
Mississippi  River  transportation  interests  at  New  Orleans  also  is  disposed  to  doubt 
the  desirability  of  ship  subsidies.  The  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, however,  expresses  himself  as  strongly  in  their  favor.* 

The  Nicaraguan  Canal. — Two  or  three  witnesses  declare  incidentally  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country.*  A 
representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  argues  especially  that  the  canal 
will  be  advantageous  to  California  by  permitting  cheaper  transportation  of  its  prod- 
ucts to  Europe  and  to  Eastern  markets.     He  thinks  that  this  advantage  will  offset 
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the  fad  that  Eastern  cities  will  be  brought  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  Orient, 
and  will  thus  tend  to  deprive  San  Francisco  of  some  of  the  trade  which  it  now  enjoys. 
Mr.  Stabbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  believes  that  the  injury  from 
tfaia  latter  cause  to  California's  interests  will  more  than  offset  any  advantages  that 
ean  oome  to  the  State  from  the  construction  of  the  canal.' 

Orienkd  trade. — ^^Ir.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient.  He  refers 
specially  to  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  transportation  between  San 
Fruidsoo  and  Asiatic  ports.  He  says  that  the  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
aade  from  that  in  army  stores,  is  as  yet  comparatively  unimportant,  but  thinks  that 
as  8CKM1  as  the  islands  are  completely  pacified  there  will  probably  be  a  great  develop- 
ment  in  oammerce  there.' 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TRANSPORTATION. 

AmowU  of  traffic — Difficulties  encountered. — Mr.  Bryant,  a  representative  of  the 
Bteamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Markham,  of 
ihie  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  give  somewhat  extended  testimony  regard- 
ing MiflmsBippi  River  commerce  and  its  effect  on  rail  transportation.'  These  wit- 
Doees  agree  in  stating  that  the  amount  of  transportation  by  the  river  has  decreased 
during  the  past  20  years  as  compared  with  rail  transportation.  Mr.  Bryant  asserts 
liial  there  has  been  some  absolute  increase  since  1890;  the  census  of  that  year 
dumed  6,401,000  tons  of  fre^ht  carried  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  while  sta- 
tisUca  compiled  by  the  witness  in  1900  show  7,693,000  tons  carried.  Mr.  Markham 
presents  figures  showing  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  forwarded  from  St.  Louis  in  1880 
▼as  1,037,000  tons,  while  in  1900  it  was  only  245,000  tons.  Both  these  witnesses 
point  out,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  Mississippi  commerce  are  very  unsatis&c- 
torr,  there  being  no  definite  authority  for  collecting  them  and  no  systematic  methods 
of  keeping  records  on  the  part  of  the  vessels. 

The  decline  of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  great  improvements  in  rail  transportation.  Mr.  Bryant  asserts  also  that  the 
nilroads  have  discriminated  in  their  rates  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  river 
traffic,  chai^ging  extremely  low  rates  between  points  on  the  railroad  which  are  reached 
by  the  river,  while  making  up  the  loss  thus  occasioned  by  high  rates  on  intermediate 
tnffic.  Mr.  Markham,  on  the  other  hand,  while  affirming  the  necessity  of  meeting 
river  rates  in  rail  transportation,  holds  that  the  influence  of  the  river  in  lowering 
ntes  extends,  though  to  a  somewhat  lower  degree  than  in  the  case  of  points  actually 
nached  by  the  river,  to  practically  all  territory  for  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Bryant  says  also  that  the  decline  in  river  traffic  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
^rtness  of  the  navigable  season,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  denudation  of  the  forests 
and  by  the  confining  of  the  river  between  strong  levees;  and  that  moreover  the  improve- 
ments of  the  river  have  not  been  effective  in  preventing  danger  to  navigation,  while 
especially  the  bridges  over  the  river  are,  in  many  instances,  a  great  hindrance.  Both 
these  witnesses  point  out  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  foreign  countries,  by  way 
ol  the  river  and  the  ocean,  is  considerably  hampered  by  the  insufficient  depth  of  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Eads  system  of  jetties  and  improvements 
deepened  the  channel  to  26  feet,  but  vessels  drawing  30  feet  or  more  would  come  to 
New  Orleans  if  practicable,  and  these  laiiger  vessels  could  carry  freight  more  cheaply 
tban  those  which  now  enter  the  river.  Mr.  Bryant  refers  especially  to  the  difficulty 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  River,  and  says  that  the  large  coal  traffic  coming  down  the 
river  is  carried  only  during  very  short  periods.  Two  other  witnesses  speak  of  the 
Bystem  of  dams,  which  is  being  established  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  flow  of 
*ater  in  this  river.* 

» Wheeler,  p.  761;  Stubbs,  p.  768.  »  Bryant,  pp.  387-400:  Markham,  pp.  42&-140. 

'Wheeler,  pp.  751,752.  *  Anderson,  pp.  643,  647;  Wilson,  p.  697. 
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Effect  of  river  competUinn  on  rates. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  th.^ 
Mississippi  River  are  much  lower  than  the  railway  rateSi  in  part  because  of  theslo^^^ 
ness  and  risks  of  river  transportation.    He  asserts  also  that  when  the  river  is  low,  so 
that  transportation  is  more  difficult,  the  rail  rates  are  raised.    Mr.  Markham  says 
that  the  river  competition  practically  fixes  the  rates  for  railroads  between  all  th^ 
important  river  points.    Moreover,  according  to  this  witness,  the  influence  of  Miasia- 
sippi  River  traffic  affects  rail  rates  from  and  to  points  far  distant  from  the  river. 
Chicago,  for  example,  insists  upon  having  rail  rates  to  Southern  points  which  will 
enable  it  to  compete  with  St.  Louis  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  while  other  smaller 
towns  insist  that  the  railroads  reaching  them  shall  make  rates  to  enable  them  to  oom- 
pete  with  Chicago.    A  similar  chain  of  influences  extends  through  the  South  and 
secures  to  points  far  distant  from  the  river  a  reduction  of  rates.    This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  another  light  in  connection  with  the  long  and  short  haul  discriminations 
in  the  Southern  States.' 

THE  ANTHRACITE-COAL  SITUATION. 

During  1900  and  1901  there  were  movements  among  some  of  the  railroads  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  anthracite-coal  traffic  toward  the  establishment  of  a  community  of 
interest.  A  subcommission  of  the  Indu£>trial  Commission  took  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  officers  of  the  railroads  and  of  coal  operators  in  New  York  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses  were  afterwards  heard  before  the  com- 
mission at  Washington.  See  also  testimony  on  this  subject  in  the  Mining  Volume. 
(Vol.  XII,  Digest) 

Relationof  railroads  to  arUkracite'Coal  industry, — The  railroads  reaching  the  anthracite- 
coal  fields  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
he  Erie,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oa.  produced  is  transported  by  these  railroads  to  New  York  and  other  tide-water 
points,  apparently  not  more  than  19  or  20  per  cent  being  used  in  Western  and 
Southern  markets.' 

Each  of  the  railroads  named  controls  one  or  more  coal-producing  companies.  In 
the  case  of  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  several  of  the  other  railroads,  these 
coal  companies  are,  according  to  the  witnesses  representing  these  interests,  virtually 
identical  with  the  railroads,  being  organized  separately  chiefiy  because  of  the  legal 
restrictions  which  prevent  railroads  from  operating  coal  mines.  The  accounts  of 
these  railroad  coal  companies  are,  however,  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
railroads,  and  they  pay  the  regular  freight  rates  to  the  railroads.  The  coal  compa- 
nies controlled  by  the  railroads  also  buy  large  quantities  of  coal  from  so-called  ''indi- 
vidual," or  smaller,  operators.' 

The  proportion  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  railroad  companies  has  apparently  been 
until  recently  about  two-thirds,  the  output  of  individual  operators  being  variously 
stated  by  witnesses  at  from  30  to  34  per  cent.  Recent  purchases,  by  the  railroads,  of 
the  mines  of  independent  operators  have  reduced  this  percentage  materially.  The 
secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  says  that  at  present  the  out- 
put belonging  to  independent  producers  is  probably  about  29  per  cent,*  but  other  wit- 
nesses put  it  at  a  lower  proportion.  It  appears  also  that  these  railroad  coal  companies 
hold  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  undeveloped  or  reserve  coal  lands,  so  that 
in  the  future,  as  present  mines  are  exhausted,  their  control  of  the  actual  output  will 
presumably  be  greater.     It  is  maintained  that  the  reason  why  the  railroads  bought 

I  Page  XVI. 

sMcLeod,  p.  562. 

<Saw&rd,  p.  608;  Harris,  pp.  507,  600;  Qreene,  pp.  471,  474;  McLeod,  p.  561;  Steams,  p.  579. 

4  Fleming,  p.  535. 
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np  c»«I  \3a16s  was  the  desire  to  make  their  transiwrtation  biisinesR  permanent.  The 
operations  of  individual  concemB  with  small  capital  were  likely  to  be  irregular,  while 
traffic  might  be  diverted  from  one  railroad  to  another  ao  long  as  the  mines  were  inde- 
prmiently  owned.'  The  proiwrtion  of  ("oal  produced  by  independent  operators  and 
by  the  railroad  companies,  respectively,  varies  considerably  in  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ent nilroads.  On  the  Reading,  for  example,  only  about  1,000,000  tons  out  of  8,000,000 
or  9,000,000  tons  hauled  yearly  is  produced  by  independent  operators.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  independent  operators  is  largest  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
which  in  1900  mined  only  2,922,000  tons  out  of  7,675,000  tons  carried.* 

EttabiiBhmmi  of  community  of  intereM. — It  appears  probable  from  the  statements  of 
witDeases  summarized  below  that  the  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  the  anthra- 
dte-eoal  railroads  of  acting  more  or  less  in  harmony  as^  regards  the  division  of  the 
tnffic  and  the  fixing  of  prices  of  coal.  Apparently  it  was  partly  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  effective  agreements  and  thorough  harmony  in  the  past 
that  the  recent  movement  toward  community  of  interest  or  ownership  has  taken 
pkce.  Witnesses  representing  financial  interests,  independent  operators,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  railroads  concerned  all  agree  that  there  has  been  established  a  certain 
degree  of  community  of  interest,  affei'ting  more  e8j>ecially  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, Jersey  Central,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  Erie  railroads. 
These  railroads  carried  in  1900  about  72 J  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  ship- 
ments. The  precise  nature  of  the  combination  is  not  made  clear,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  purchase  or  interchange  of  stocks  by  a  few 
krge  capitalists,  which  gives  them  a  powerful  influence  in  the  management  of  ail  the 
ruads  namcl.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  been  especially  instrumental  in  this  move- 
ment Various  men  are  directors  in  several  of  the  railroads  at  the  same  time.  The 
ob^tct  is  admitted  to  be  to  bring  about  a  consideration  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
roarls.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  absolute  combination  or  consolidation  between 
these  railroads,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Reading  Company  has  recently  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  Erie  con- 
trofe  the  Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  and  W^estern,  minor  roads  not 
reaching  to  tide  water.' 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
other  leading  coal  roads  besides  those  last  named  are  being  brought  under  the  com- 
mEmity  of  interest.  It  is  suggested  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  control  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  or  that  it  is  alrea<ly  more  or  less  in  hannony. 
One  witness  thinks  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  is  in  general  sympathy  with 
the  combination,  although  others  assert  that  there  is  no  community  of  ownership. 
The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroa*i  is  quite  generally  considered  to  be 
independent,  and  it  has  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  tonnage.*  Coxe  Bros.  A 
Co.  produce  about  3  J  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  output.  This  company  controls  a  rail- 
road of  its  own  and  ships  its  coal  in  its  own  trains  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
to  tide  water.  Mr.  Steams,  president  of  the  company,  holds  that  it  is  entirely 
independent* 

It  is  maintained  by  several  witnesses  that  the  leading  anthracite  coal  roads  are  not 
merely  tending  to  come  together  under  a  community  of  interest,  but  are  attempting 
to  abf-orb  a  large  projwrtion  of  the  production  of  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  about 
3  years  ago  the  indeijendent  operators,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  cost  of  trans- 
portation, proposed  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  tide  water.     Some  of  the  roads, 

1  Haddock,  pp.  SZl,  SI22, 531:  Steams,  pp.  679, 580, 587,  588;  Saward,  pp.  508, 509;  Greene,  p.  468;  Harris, 
^  600:  ChildB,  p.  503. 

^McLeod,  p.  563.  Harris,  p.  600. 

"Woodlock,  pp.  451-^156;  Haddock,  p.  626;  Steams,  pp.  588,  689;  Walter,  pp.  545,  546;  Harris,  pp.  698, 
^  McLeod,  p.  ^:  Saward,  p.  513. 

*«oodloek,  pp.  W-466-,  Harris,  pp.  598,  599,  608;  Childs,  pp.  502,  504. 
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through  the  Temple  Iron  Company,  bought  up  many  of  the  mines  which  had  pled^ 
tonnage  to  this  railroad  and  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  After^^ar 
another  road  was  planned  by  the  operators  following  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Cazi 
to  Kingston.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  independe 
producers  of  coal,  which  itself  owned  a  local  railroad,  known  as  the  Erie  ai 
Wyoming  Valley,  was  a  prominent  factor  in  this  enterprise.  The  Erie  Railroad,  h 
recently  bought  up  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  its  affiliated  railroad,  payii 
therefor  $32,000,000.  This  purchase  blocked  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line 
Kingston.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  also  recently  bought  up  a  vei 
considerable  amount  of  coal  production.  The  manager  of  this  railroad  says  that 
was  forced  to  do  this  in  order  to  assure  the  permanence  of  its  tonnage.  It  mere! 
followed  the  example  of  other  leading  railroads.  It  is,  however,  stated,  even  by  oi 
or  two  independent  operators,  that  the  operators  who  sold  out  were  not  forced  to  d 
so  by  discrimination  or  otherwise,  but  that,  being  offered  a  high  price,  they  preferre 
to  eell  rather  than  to  run  the  risks  of  independent  business.  It  is  claimed,  howeve: 
by  these  witnesses  and  others  that  the  motive  of  the  railroad  companies  waa  to  pn 
vent  a  diversion  of  their  tonnage  as  well  as  to  check  the  disturbing  influence  c 
independent  operators  in  the  sale  of  coal.^ 

Relation  of  railroads  to  independent  operators — Percentage  contracts  and  freight  rates.- 
It  appears  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  independent  anthracite  operators  hav 
for  several  years  past  sold  their  coal  under  contracts  to  the  subsidiary  coal  com  panic 
of  the  railroads,  receiving  therefor  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tide-water  prices.  Th 
proportion  of  the  operators  who  accepted  the  system  differs  on  different  railroadc 
but  on  the  average,  according  to  statements  of  witnesses,  much  more  than  half  dh 
pose  of  their  coal  in  this  way. 

Under  the  contracts  in  force  up  to  the  spring  of  1901,  in  the  case  of  the  domesti 
sizes  and  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  the  operator  received  60  per  cent  of  the  tide 
water  prices,  while  the  railroad  coal  company  received  40  per  cent,  out  of  which  t 
pay  the  freight  to  the  railroad  and  to  cover  the  selling  expenses.  In  the  case  of  th< 
smaller  sorts  of  coal,  where  the  price  is  much  lower,  the  percentage  received  by  th« 
operators  was  less.  Several  witnesses,  mostly  representing  railroad  compania 
assert  that  the  operators  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  this  system,  especially 
because  of  the  saving  in  selling  ex})ense8  and  responsibility,  and  that  it  was  consid 
ered  a  concession  to  them  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  as  compared  with  the  existing 
freight  rates.' 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  1901,  a  new  con< 
tract  was  being  proposed  by  which  the  operators  should  receive  65  per  cent  of  th« 
tide- water  price  of  the  larger  sizes  of  coal.  It  is  stated  that  the  motive  of  the  rail- 
roads in  making  this  concession  was  to  prevent  the  operators  from  constructing  ai 
independent  railroad,  and  also  to  secure  more  effective  control  of  the  business,  espe 
daily  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  new  contracts,  at  least  in  most  instances,  providi 
that  the  entire  future  output  of  the  operators  shall  be  sold  to  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies.' 

In  April,  1901,  this  new  contract  had  not  yet  been  put  into  force,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the  operators  would  agree  (o 
it.  The  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads,  stated  that  the  operators  were  generally  well  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  terms.     One  or  two  witnesses  thought  that  the  railroad  companiei 

»  Woodlock,  pp.  451-4^;  Haddock,  pp.  621,  522;  Stearns,  pp.  588,  589;  Harris,  pp.  603,  604;  Thomilk 
pp.  552,  553;  McLeod,  pp.  572,  573;  Childs,  pp.  479,  480. 

"Saward,  p.  509;  SteamB,  pp.  677-580;  Chllds,  pp.  496-498;  McLeod,  pp.  562,  563;  Fleming,  p.  5n; 
Walter,  p.  533;  Haddock,  p.  522;  Woodlock,  p.  464. 

'The  form  of  contract  Babmitted  by  officers  of  two  of  the  railroad  companies  contains  a  provirioil 
that  the  operator  shall  sell  all  coal  hereafter  mined  from  mines  now  open,  or  hereafter  to  be  openedf 
on  the  land  covered  by  the  contract. 
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were  inaigtiiig  that  practically  all  the  operators  should  adopt  these  contracts  before 
patthi^  them  into  force,  but  a  ndlway  president  states  that  this  is  not  a  condition  of 
the  contract,  althoogh  the  railroads  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  signatures  of 
a  majority  of  the  operators,^ 

One  iritDfflB  thinks  that  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  operators  ^-ill,  when 
this  arrangement  is  perfected,  be  really  independent  or  have  any  influence  in  com- 
petitifin  in  the  coal  market.* 

Frei^ii  rateg  on  antkracUe  coal. — ^Various  witnesses  allude  to  complaints  that  the 
ratei)  of  freight  to  tide  water  are  excessive.  Some  witnesses  point  out  that  most  of 
&  Qfperators  now  ship  under  the  percentage  contract,  so  that  the  question  as  to  the 
&«ght  rates  on  ordinary  shipments  becomes  to  them  of  less  importance.  An 
adrance  in  prices  benefits  the  shippers  as  well  as  the  railroads.  At  the  same  time 
tfce  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price  received  by  the  railroad  company  may  be 
eonaida^  as  its  freight  rate,  and  that  the  amount  thus  received  may  be  discussed 
ae  to  its  reasonabless  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  freight  rates.  The  few  represent- 
atives of  independent  shippers  who  appeared  before  the  commLwion  made  little 
complaint  of  excessive  rates.  The  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation stated  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  whatever,  though 
he  refused  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  com- 
l^aint.  Reference  was  also  made  by  the  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  other 
wituesees  to  the  suit  brought  by  that  company  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
in  18d9,  in  which  excessive  freight  rates  were  charged.  It  is  stated  that  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  but  that 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  that  the  delay  was  so  great  that  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  were  forced  to  forestall  matters  by  constructing  a  railroad  connecting  their  mines 
with  several  tide- water  railroads,  so  that  they  were  able  to  demand  concessions.' 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  very  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  on  bituminous  coal.  The  precise  rate  from  the  coal  fields  to 
tide-water  varies  somewhat  upon  the  different  railroads,  while  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  natorally  differs  according  to  the  distance  to  tide  water.  Moreover,  as  regards 
the  operators  who  ship  under  the  percentage  contract,  the  rate  fluctuates  continually 
with  the  tide-water  prices.  The  freight  rates  are  variously  stated  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  railroads  as  from  |1.30  to  $1.75  per  ton  to  tide  water.  Under  the  40 
per  cent  contract  the  rate  paid  by  the  operater,  including  selling  expenses  on  coal, 
would  be  $1.60  per  ton  when  coal  sells  at  $4,  which  was  about  the  price  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1901.  This  price,  however,  is  somew^hat  above  the  average  in  recent 
yean.  The  distance  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  tide  water  varies  from  about  145 
(D.,  L,  &  W.)  to  214  miles  (N.  Y.,  Ont  &  W.).  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would 
thus  range  from  6  to  10  mills. 

Several  witnesses  contrast  these  rates  with  those  on  bituminous  coal,  which  have 
at  various  times  been  sb  low  as  2}  or  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  which  are  always 
very  much  lower  than  the  rates  on  anthracite.  Representatives  of  the  railroads, 
however,  and  several  other  witneases,  including  one  independent  operator,  justify 
the  higher  rates  on  anthracite  coal  on  the  ground  that  most  anthracite  has  to  be 
hauled  over  the  mountains,  while  bituminous  coal  in  many  cases  takes  its  origin  at 
the  tops  of  the  grades,  and  especially  on  the  ground  that  bituminous  coal  is  all  of 
one  kind  and  can  be  promptly  unloaded  from  the  cars,  while  the  different  classes 
and  eizes  of  anthracite  coal  have  to  be  kept  separate.^ 

iChiidi,  pp.  49^-€07;  Thomas,  p.  549;  Steams,  pp.  677-680;  Walter,  p.  646;  FlemlJig,  pp.  687,  642; 
Hsnis,  p.  610. 

'Hftddock,  pp.  581, 532. 

*8awsid,  p.  509;  Steams,  pp.  676-678,590;  McLeod.p.  573;  Fleming,  p.  642. 
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One  independent  operator  complainfl  especially  that  the  operators  who  sell  coal 
to  the  railroads  under  the  percentage  contract  really  get  better  rates  than  thotiie  who 
ship  on  their  own  account  and  }iay  the  published  freight  rates.  He  urges  especiaUv 
that  the  actual  freight  rate  under  the  contract  system  is  considerably  less  than  the 
40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  because  that  percentage  Includes  selling  expenses 
and  risks.  Operators  who  ship  for  themselves  and  bear  selling  expenses,  ought, 
this  witness  maintains,  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  by  having  a  freight  rate  some- 
what  less  than  this  percentage.* 

Alleged  discrimiTUiHcn  against  independeut  operators. — Except  for  the  complaint  just 
indicated  there  is  no  charge  on  the  part  of  the  independent  operatorBi,  so  far  as  they 
appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against 
them  as  compared  with  the  coal  companies  operated  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
Officers  of  the  railroads  assert  emphatically  that  the  coal  companies  connected  with 
the  railroads  pay  the  full  tariff  rates  on  coal.  One  witness,  however,  points  out  that 
it  is  claimed  that  the  railroads  allow  their  coal  companies  to  work  with  little  profit, 
or  even  at  a  loss,  while  making  up  by  charging  high  freight  rates,  a  practice  which 
amounts  practically  to  taking  the  money  from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another. 
While  this  matter  was  not  discussed  especially  by  witnesses  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  in  fact  excessive,  whether  under  published 
tariffs  or  under  the  percentage  contracts,  it  amounts  t>()  a  burden  upon  the  independ- 
ent operators,  which  is  not  felt  by  the  coal  companies  that  are  \'irtually  identical 
with  the  railroads.* 

Allusion  was  also  made  by  various  witnesses  to  the  complaint  sometimes  made  by 
independent  operators  that  they  are  not  furnished  sufficient  cars,  and  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  regard  as  compared  ^ith  the  (*oal  com- 
panies operated  by  the  railroads.  This  complaint  connects  itself  closely  with  the 
discussion  as  to  the  restriction  of  output  of  anthracite  coal.  (See  below. )  In  the 
case  of  the  operators  who  sell  under  the  percentage  contract,  the  railroads  are  g;iven 
the  right  to  determine  how  much  coal  each  operator  shall  ship.  The  railroads  agree 
to  allot  the  tonnage  which  can  be  handled  equitably  between  the  different  producers, 
the  contract  particularly  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  their  own  mines.  Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  assert  most  emphat- 
ically that  there  never  has  been  any  discrimination  in  this  allotment,  but  that  the 
independent  operators  have,  if  anything,  been  allowed  to  produce  more  than  th^ 
normal  share  of  the  coal  for  which  there  is  d<)mand.  It  is  urged  that  it  \»  impoeei- 
ble  for  the  railroads  to  buy  all  the  coal  which  could  be  produced  by  the  mines  work- 
ing at  full  capacity,  because  of  the  limited  demand. 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  especially  that  on  that 
road  an  expert  is  employed  to  visit  the  various  mines  and  ascertain  accurately  their 
productive  capacity,  and  that  on  this  basis  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  demanded 
is  apportioned.  This  witness  asserts  that  any  operator  is  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
productive  capacity,  and  that  on  showing  evidence  of  ability  to  produce  more  coal 
relatively  to  other  mines,  he  will  be  given  a  larger  allotment.  Two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, representing  the  independent  operators,  likewise  state  that  they  have  no 
complaint  of  discrimination  in  the  supply  of  cars.' 

One  independent  operator,  Mr.  Haddock,  while  making  no  charge  of  discrimixia- 
tion  against  independent  operators  in  the  apportionment  of  output,  asserts  that  he 
has  refused  to  accept  the  percentage  contract  arrangement  which  gives  the  nulroad 
companies  the  right  to  allot  the  production,  and  has  insisted  upon  receiving  i 
sufficient  supply  of  cars.     By  threats  of  suits  for  damages  he  has  been  able  to  sectue 


1  Haddock,  pp.  623,  582,  584. 
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Ctts,  and  nov  practically  produces  as  much  ccmiI  as  he  sees  fit.     He  is  not  willing  to 
have  his  whole  production  limited  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  railroad  officers.^ 

Be^rietvm  of  output  and  aOotmerU  of  tonnage. — It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  admit- 
ted that  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  anthracite-coal  roads  to  keep  the  out- 
pat  of  coal  within  the  limits  of  profitable  demand,  and  that  there  is  at  least  a  cerbun 
amonnt  of  consultation  and  agreement  between  them  regarding  the  proportion  of 
toasage  which  each  shall  handle.  In  explanation  of  this  practice  it  is  asserted  by 
Txrioos  witnesses,  including  some  independent  operators  as  well  as  representatives 
oi  the  railroads,  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  very  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  anthracite 
mices  ooald  produce  at  least  60,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  although  one  witness 
at  kfli^t  is  disposed  to  question  whether  this  could  be  done,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  executing  a  consideTable  amount  of  so-called  dead  work  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
pfoductioo.  The  actual  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  has  never  yet  exceeded 
about  47,000,000  tons  in  a  year.  It  is  urged  especially,  as  indicating  the  necessity  for 
some  limitation  of  production,  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal,  most  of  which 
m  osed  for  domestic  purposes,  is  extremely  unequal  as  between  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Daring  the  spring  and  sunmier  months  there  is  very  little  consumption 
of  anthracite.  Daring  the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  consumption  actually  takes 
pbce  for  the  meet  part,  the  demand  fully  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  the  capacity  of  the 
mines  to  produce  contemporaneously.  In  order  to  render  themselves  able  to  supply 
the  demand  daring  these  active  months  operators  are  continually  tempted  to 
the  extent  of  their  workings.  If,  then,  it  is  asserted,  the  operators  should 
Ivor  to  produce  to  the  full  limit  of  this  extended  capacity  throughout  the  year 
there  wonld  be  snch  an  overproduction  as  greatly  to  depress  prices  and  practically 
to  rain  the  producers. 

It  is  farther  asserted  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testifying  on  this  subject  that  anthra- 
cite coal  can  not  be  very  successfully  stored.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  to 
produce  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  year  and  to  store  the  output  of  the  spring 
and  eununer  months  imtil  the  fall  demand.  Not  only,  it  is  said,  would  this  involve 
lehandling  and  the  construction  of  storage  places,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal,  espe- 
cially its  brightness,  deteriorates  when  it  is  stored  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
For  these  reasons  operators  do  not  ordinarily  run  their  mines  at  full  capacity  except 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  the 
mines  have  operated  during  a  year  has  never  exceeded  235,  and  in  many  years  the 
average  number  has  been  much  less.' 

One  or  two  witnesses,  especially  Mr.  Haddock,  an  independent  operator,  under- 
stand that  the  railroad  companies  have  virtually  an  agreement  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal  which  each  shall  handle,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this  allotment  they  practically  restrict  the  output  and  prevent  any 
strong  competition.    Kepresentatives  of  the  railroad  companies  deny  ih&t  there  is 
at  present  any  agreement  as  to  tonnage,  although  it  is  admitted  by  two  or  three  of 
them  that  there  was  such  an  agreement  in  1896,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  these  railroad  officers  admit  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  proportion  of  coal  handled  by  each  road  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
they  alK>  admit  that  each  road  tries  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  proportion 
which  it  has  hitherto  carried.    They  assert  that  any  railroad  might,  without  viola 
tkm  of  agreement  or  of  faith,  increase  its  aggregate  tonnage  and  endeavor  to  encroach 
on  the  traffic  of  its  competitors.    To  do  this,  however,  would  be  to  precipitate  a  gen- 
eral competitive  war,  a  general  oversupply  in  the  market,  and  a  reduction  in  prices, 
which  would  not  make  it  a  profitable  measure. 

1  Haddock,  pp,  624-627. 
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The  present  division  of  output,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  the  result  of  many  yean  of 
experience  and  of  conflict.  Further  conflicts  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  but,  apparently,  at  present,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  movement  toward  community  of  interest,  there  is  less  dispoaition  than  has 
been  manifested  hitherto  toward  encroachment  by  any  railroad  upon  the  busineaaof 
the  others.  One  or  two  witnesses  point  out  alno  that  some  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies have  certain  territory  naturally  tributary  to  them,  or  produce  to  a  certain  extent 
a  particular  class  of  coal  for  which  there  is  an  especial  demand.  The  frequent  use 
of  such  phrases  as  **  proper  share ''  and  **  normal  tonnage  "  as  applied  to  railroads 
seems  to  show  a  recognition  by  nearly  all  of  their  officers  that  it  is  not  to  the  inter- 
est of  any  road  to  compete  too  vigorously  or  to  endeavor  to  produce  coal  to  the 
maximum  of  its  capacity.  One  witness,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  sa^-s  that 
there  is  some  consultation  among  the  railroads  regarding  the  output  and  prices,  and 
other  witnesses,  as  is  pointed  out  below,  admit  also  that  there  is  some  consultation 
as  regards  prices,  which  presumably  involves  likewise  a  discussion  of  output  Ref- 
erence is  also  ma^ie  to  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in  the  past  worked 
less  in  harmony  in  this  regard  than  most  of  the  other  railroads.^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  hauled  by  the 

respective  railroads  during  the  year  1900.* 

Peroent 

Philadelphia  and  Reading , 21 

Lehigh  Valley 15.66 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 12.57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11.48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11.  S2 

Erie  Railroad 11.51 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9. 55 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 4.26 

Ontario  and  Western 2.86 

Prices  and  their  relation  to  the  alleged  combination, — ^There  seems  to  be  a  generd 
agreement  among  witnesses  that  the  anthracite  railroads  act  more  or  less  in  harmony 
as  regards  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  evidence,  however,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  harmony  goes,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  movement  toward 
community  of  interest  upon  agreements  as  to  prices  or  upon  prices  themselves. 

No  witness  affirms  that  there  is  any  formal  and  definite  agreement  among  the 
railroads  or  the  railroad  coal  companies  as  regards  prices.  One  or  two  assert  that 
there  have  been  in  the  past  attempts  to  establish  such  agreements,  but  that  they 
have  broken  down.  Independent  operators  and  others,  notably  Mr.  Saward,  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  believe,  however,  that  there  are  informal  consultations  and 
understandings  at  the  present  time,  including  possibly  meetings  from  time  to  time 
of  sales  agents.  It  is  maintained  by  these  witnesses  that  the  prices  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent companies  are  practically  the  same  for  given  markets  and  grades  of  coal,  anl 
that  changes  are  made  very  nearly  simultaneously.  Mr.  Saward  suggests  that  the 
railroad  coal  comi)anies  may  communicate  with  each  other  by  telephone,  and  that 
these  informal  understandings  are  better  than  written  agreements,  because  there  is 
no  record  or  publicity. 

Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  admit  that  the  prices  made  by  all  of  the 
roads  are  very  nearly  similar,  although  they  specifically  deny  that  there  ia  any 
binding  agreement  on  the  subject.  Two  or  three  of  them  state  that  there  are 
occasionally  informal  consultations  between  sales  agents,  such  as  are  necessary  in 
every  business.     The  president  of  the  Reading  Company  says-— and  his  statement  is 

1  Haddock,  pp.  525,  527,  532;   Saward,  pp.  514,  515;  Steams,  pp.  578-^83,  590;  Harris,  pp.  eOl-eOS; 
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eorroborated  by  two  or  three  other  witneaBes — that  that  company  regolarly  laBoeB  a 
ciRQlir  of  prices,  which  has  a  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  prices  of 
other  companies.  At  the  same  time  this  witoess  aaserts  that  it  is  entirely  voluntary 
with  the  others  to  make  these  prices  or  not,  and  that  they  do  not  always  follow  them.^ 
Ihepresdent  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  lai^gest  independent  coal  operators,  stated 
that  the  average  prices  received  by  that  company  for  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite 
eoai  at  tide  water  from  1891  to  1900  were  as  follows: 

Average  prices  of  prepared  gizes  of  anthracite  coal. 


iMa 

1899. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1891 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

18.161 

«3.49 

93.589 

13.  ne 

93.516 

93.237 

98.585 

98.967 

98.81 

98.799 

These  prices  are  presumably  not  far  from  the  average  received  by  other  prodncerB 
dnring  this  period.  Witnesses  do  not  discuss,  however,  particularly,  the  movement 
oi  prioeB  during  t^ese  years  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  com- 
biosticm  among  the  railroads,  nor  is  there  any  very  definite  evidence  as  to  the 
GtHnparison  of  prices  during  the  past  decade  with  those  of  earlier  years.  It  is 
■Belted  quite  generally  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  increased,  but  that  the  cost  of 
tnnsportation  and  freight  rates  have  fallen  somewhat. 

Much  diacuseion  was  given  as  to  the  movements  of  prices  of  anthracite  coal  during 
the  past  year,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  com- 
monily  of  interest  between  certain  of  the  railroads,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  strike 
of  aathiacite  miners  in  September  and  October,  1900.  The  following  table  shows 
the  avenge  prices  for  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  received  by  Coxe  Brothers 
A  Co.  for  each  month  during  1900: 

1900. 

JmoBry $3,744 

Rbrowj' 3.666 

Mardi 3.616 

April 3.466 

May 3.677 

Jane 3.661 

Joly 3.707 

August 3.664 

Seirtember 3.896 

October 4.103 

yoTcmber 4.14 

I>ecember 4.243 

It  will  be  seen  that  prices  advanced  from  $3,466  in  April  to  $4,243  in  December, 
or  an  increase  of  78  cents  per  ton.  It  is  stated  by  various  witnesses  that  the  prices 
m  the  bll  and  winter  are  always  considerably  higher  than  in  the  spring,  on  account 
oi  the  great  difference  in  the  demand  at  the  respective  seasons.  Figures  submitted 
bj  months  by  Coxe  Brothers  <&  Co.  show  advances  of  from  30  cents  to  66  cents  as 
between  the  spring  and  fall  in  most  years  since  1891.  The  advance  in  1900,  how- 
ever, is  greater  than  in  any  other  year  for  which  these  figures  were  submitted. 

Sereral  witnesses  state  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  February^  1901,  was  from 
20  to  30  cents  higher  than  it  had  been  at  the  corresponding  time  a  year  before.  The 
woil  spring  reduction  in  prices  was  made  in  April,  1901,  after  which  the  price  of 
ttove  and  chestnut  coal,  as  announced  in  the  circulars  of  the  railroad  companies, 

^atvud,  pp.  512,  518.  517;  Haddock,  pp.  606,  529;  Steams,  p.  582;  Harris,  pp.  599,  003,  €04;  McLeod, 
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seeme  to  have  been  $4  per  ton,  and  the  price  for  broken  coal,  the  largest  size,  $3.50 
per  ton.  Virtually  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  holding  that  this  advance  in  prices 
during  1900  and  1901  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  coal,  caused 
by  the  prolonged  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900,  rather  than  to  the  combination  among  the 
railroads.  The  strike  left  the  country  very  much  depleted  of  coal,  and  all  through 
the  winter  the  mines  were  working  at  their  full  capacity.' 

Mr.  Haddoc*k,  independent  coal  operator,  seems  to  think  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  combination  would  have  the  power  to  advance  prices,  not  being  limited  by 
the  comj)etition  of  other  producers  of  anthracite  coal,  but  he,  like  the  representatives 
of  the  railroads,  doubts  whether  it  would  be  wise  policy  for  the  combination  to 
attempt  to  maintain  excessive  prices.  Various  other  witnesses,  including  especially 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  assert  that  there  is  a  very  close  limit  to  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal  through  the  competition  of  other  fuels,  and  that  the  producera, 
however  strongly  they  may  be  combined,  would  not  find  it  to  their  interests  to  advance 
prices  beyond  the  present  rates.  It  is  asserted  that  anthracite  coal  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  luxury.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  anthracite  coal  is  used  for  household 
purposes,  and  if  the  price  is  very  high  it  can  be  replaced  in  many  of  its  uses.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  l)eing  more  and  more  used,  so  these  witnesses  state,  for  producing  gas, 
steam,  and  hot-water  heat,  and  other  forms  of  heating  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  ranging  from  pea  coal  down,  which  are  neces- 
sarily produced  in  connection  with  the  breaking  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  can 
be  used  only  for  steam  purposes,  and  there  they  meet  very  directly  the  competition 
of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  asserted  that  because  of  this  competition  the  price  received 
for  these  smaller  sizes  of  coal  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  so  that  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  profit  on  the  entire  output.  These  smaller  sizes  are  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  product.  Formerly  they  were  largely  thrown  away,  but  the  old  calm  piles 
are  now  being  worked  over  and  sold.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  prices  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  spring  of  1901,  although  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for 
earlier  years,  were  no  more  than  reasonable,  and  that  because  of  the  limited  nature 
of  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  a  reduction  in  the  price  would  not  sufficiently 
increase  consumption  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  coal  producers.' 

Several  witnesses  assert  that  it  will  be  possible  through  combination  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  and  transporting  coal  so  as  to  permit  of  a  lowering  of  the  price  to 
consumers,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  producers  and  the  railroad  companies  a 
greater  profit  than  in  the  past.  The  officers  of  some  of  the  railroads  express  the  beli^ 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  railroads  should  act  in  harmony,  and 
the  same  opinion  is  held  by  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, is  especially  emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  only  great  corporations  with  laiige 
capital  can  economically  produce  anthracite  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  that  if  the  railroads  act  in  harmony  it  will  in  many  cases  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  pennitting  the  supply  of  i>articular  markets  from  the  nearest  and 
most  accessible  mines.  It  is  also  urged  that  where  each  railroad  company  feels  that 
it  must  produce  and  transport  as  much  coal  as  possible  it  is  tempted  to  operate 
mines  which  are  not  8<i  economical  as  those  controlled  by  some  other  railroads. 

The  greatest  saving,  it  l'^  asserted,  could  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  middle- 
men in  the  sale  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  The  railroad  companies  could  establish 
large  depots  in' immediate  connection  with  their  tracks  from  which  coal  could  be 
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(Wpered  diredJy  to  carts  hauling  it  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  McLeod  believes  that  a 
»mg  from  50  to  75  oents  per  ton  might  be  effected  in  this  latter  way  alone,  while 
Mr.  Gicene  thinks  that  the  various  economies  which  might  result  from  a  complete 
cQi»li(UtiQn  of  the  railroads  would  amount  to  $1  per  ton.  These  various  witnesses 
think  accordingly  that  a  more  complete  combination  than  that  which  at  present 
existB  is  dearable  for  the  public  interest.' 

O^Maation  of  reserve  root  lands, — There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  on 
the  pait  of  witoeasee  as  to  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  large  investments  made  by 
the  Beading  and  other  railroad  companies  in  coal  lands  in  advance  of  actual  produc- 
tkaL  The  Beading  Company  has  the  lai^gest  supply  of  coal  lands,  most  of  which  were 
boq^t  np  during  the  seventies.  At  that  time  it  invested,  according  to  the  state- 
ment o{  one  witness,  about  $75,000,000  in  these  lands.  Other  companies  have  also 
made  kige  investments.  It  is  stated  that  the  motive  for  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  was  to  insure  permanency  in  their  transportation.  One  or  two  wit- 
Dcaes,  indoding  especially  Mr.  Haddock,  think  that  tiie  interest  on  these  invests 
xnenta  of  the  railroads  has  added  to  some  extent  to  the  price  of  coal.  Reference  is 
made  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  purchases  by  the  railroad  companies  have 
heen  at  very  high  prices.  The  Erie  issued  $32,000,000  of  bonds  to  buy  up  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  and  the  annual  interest  of  $1,280,000  is  equal  to  50  or  60  cents 
per  Um  (m  the  annual  output  of  these  lands.  If  the  Reading  lands  had  cost  propor- 
tuffiatdyas  much  they  would  have  represented  an  investment  of  $125,000,000.  Most 
witnese^,  however,  especially  those  representing  railroad  companies,  do  not  think  that 
the  intereEt  on  these  investments  in  coal  lands  adds  materially  to  prices.  They  state 
that  the  attempt  to  carry  them  has  lead  to  repeated  bankruptcies  in  the  case  of  the 
Beading  road  and  that  many  other  railroads  have  large  amounts  of  stocks  which  earn 
iM)  dividends.  The  stocks  of  four  of  the  leading  roads  earning  no  dividends  were 
stated  by  one  wiUiess  as  amounting  to  $382,000,000.  The  railroads  holding  these  large 
investments  have  been  forced  to  sell  co&l,  it  is  argued,  in  competition  with  other 
prodocera  not  having  similar  burdens.  The  various  reoi^ganizations  of  the  Reading 
have  r»]ooed  its  &zed  chaiges,  although  the  president  of  the  company  admits  that 
ite  bonds  still  represent,  in  part,  investments  in  coal  lands.' 

It  is  admitted  by  two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  that  the  capitalization  of  several  of 
theanthradte  roads  is  excessive,  but  they  hold  that  the  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
^^xks  receiving  no  dividends.  In  various  recent  rediganizations,  such  as  that  of  the 
£rie  and  the  Beading,  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  capitalization,  but  the  fixed 
cfaai^  have  been  reduced,  bonds  being  either  issued  at  lower  interest  or  converted 
into  stocks.' 

I^vtntion  of  coal  supply  and  oosl  of  mining. — Witnesses  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
anthradte  coal  still  remaining  in  the  ground.  Estimates  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
Wpply  at  present  rates  of  production  range  from  80. to  200  years.  The  mines  in  the 
Wyoming  field,  which  were  the  most  accessible,,  are  being  rapidly  worked  out,  and 
tfae  great  reserve  is  in  the  Southern  or  Schuylkill  field,  where  the  Reading  Company 
bas  very  large  coal  holdings.  In  this  field  the  goal  lies  deeper  and  in  thinner  seams, 
and  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  mine.  The  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company 
MVB  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  not  developed  its  lands  more  rapidly  is 
becaoee  the  cost  of  mining  was  so  much  j?reater  that  coal  could  not  be  produced 
profitably  in  competition  with  other  fields.  In  the  future  the  more  diflBcult  mines 
wfllhave  tobe  worked,  and  the  Reading's  lands  will  become  more  valuable. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  anthracite  supply, 
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witnesses  agree  in  holding  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  advanced  in  the  past  and  'VtOI  ! 
steadily  advance  in  the  future.    The  improvements  in  methods  of  mining  and  liazi- 
dling  coal  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  added  difficulties  arising  from  the  neoessit^y  ol 
mining  deeper  and  less  satisfactory  seams.    The  price  of  coal  will  necessarily  advaxioe 
hereafter,  it  is  maintained,  if  it  is  to  he  mined  profitably  at  all,  although  the 
will  be  slow.    One  prominent  witness  doubts  whether  the  output  of  the 
mines  will  ever  be  much  greater  in  a  year  than  at  present. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  more  easily  worked  veins  have  already  been  exhaustef<it 
and  that  mines  now  are  deeper  and  in  many  cases  are  working  much  thinner  veins 
of  coal.    For  these  reasons  there  is  greater  expense  in  lifting  coal,  in  piunpini;^ 
water,  in  sinking  shafts,  and  in  various  other  directions.    The  cost  of  establishing:  a 
working  colliery  plant  is  said  to  have  risen  greatly,  the  cost  in  some  cases  at  present 
being  no  less  than  11,000,000.     As  to  the  average  cost  of  mining  at  present,  no  defi- 
nite statements  were  made,  several  witnesses  asserting  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  costs,  and  particularly  that  there  are  very  great  differences  as  between 
different  mines.    Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  saya  that 
he  estimates  the  cost  at  the  mine  at  11.59  per  ton,  while  by  paying  interest  on  tlie 
value  of  coal  lands  the  cost  is  brought  up  to  11.90  per  ton.    The  average  freight  rate 
he  estimates  at  $1.60  per  ton  to  tide  water.    The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  20 
years  has  been  $3.48.^ 

The  anthracUe  coal  strike  of  1900, — Mr.  Steams,  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  explains 
the  nature  of  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  the  strike  of  1900.    About  1875  there  was 
an  agreement  between  the  operators  and  the  miners,  by  which  wages  were  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  coal  at  tide  water.    The  basis  was  at  the  price  of  $5  per  ton. 
For  every  advance  or  decline  of  10  cents,  wages  were  to  rise  or  fall  1  per  cent.    The 
price  of  coal  fell  so  greatly  that  the  operators  made  concessions,  treating  the  freight 
rate  from  the  coal  mines  to  tide  water  as  equaling  $2.50,  the  rate  prevailing  in  1875, 
instead  of  the  actually  much  lower  figure.    The  miners,  however,  demanded,  in  1900, 
that  the  entire  sliding-scale  system  be  abandoned,  and  that  wages  be  raised  10  per 
cent  above  the  existing  rate?,  while  the  price  of  powder  should  be  reduced  to  $1.50. 
These  demands  were  finally  granted  by  the  employers. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  do  not  discuss  the  strike  in  any  detail.  Several  officers  of 
railroads  and  operators  think  that  the  demands  were,  on  the  whole,  just,  but  others 
hold  that  they  were  excessive,  and  that  the  producers  can  not  permanently  recoup 
themselves  for  the  advance  in  wages  by  additions  to  price.  It  is  quite  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  the  shortage  of  coal,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  work  in 
the  busy  season,  permitted  the  advance  of  price  sufficiently  for  the  time  being 
to  benefit  the  railroads  and  the  operators.  One  or  two  witnesses  complain  of  the 
agitators  who  came  from  outside  the  region  and  induced  the  miners  to  join  the 
labor  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  to  enter  the  strike. 
Mr.  Steams  asserts  that  the  men  of  his  mines  were  satisfied,  but  that  they  were 
assaulted  and  intimidated  until  the  mines  had  to  clobe.  There  is  some  discussion 
among  witnesses  as  to  the  desirability  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  such  a  dispute 
as  this.^ 
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TICKET  BROKERAGK 


Mr.  Lindenbeiiger,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  Ticket  Brokers'  Aaeociation,  gave  very  extended  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  tbe  subject  of  ticket  brokerage.  Practically  no  testimony  from  the 
railroad  standpoint  Lb  presented  in  this  volume,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
diecnanon  of  the  subject  in  the  earlier  volume. 

(knmL  TitUuTe  of  htusines^. — Mr.  Lindenbeiger  states  that  it  is  the  business  of  ticket 
bfft)keR  to  bay  pasBenger  tickets  from  railways  and  from  passengers,  and  to  sell  them 
to  travelers  below  the  published  tariff  rates.  The  business  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  differences  in  rates  per  mile  on  different  kinds  of  tickets,  and  for  dif- 
ferent distances.  Through  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates  as  compared  with  local 
tk^^,  and  brokers  handle  unused  coupons  for  parts  of  through  journeys.  The 
return  coupons  of  excursion  and  special  return  tickets  are  also  bought  and  sold. 
One  of  the  chief  elenaents  in  the  business  has  been  the  handling  of  mileage  books. 
Broker?  would  bay  mileage  books  from  the  railroads  and  allow  passengers  to  use 
parts  of  them.  Many  of  these  books  are  good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  even  where 
printed  regulations  nominally  restrict  them  to  the  purchaser  or  his  family.  At 
present,  especially  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  country,  mileage  books 
interchangeable  upt^n  numerous  railroads  have  been  introduced,  and  these  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  l>e  used  only  by  the  actual  purchaser,  who  gets  a  rebate  on 
ghoving  that  he  has  u^^ed  up  the  mileage.  This  arrangement  prevents  dealing  in 
these  hooks  bv  ticket  brokers. 

This  witness  states  that  brokers  correspond  with  one  another,  supplying  sheets 
skewing  what  tickets  they  have  available,  so  that  a  broker  in  one  city  can  make  a 
through  rate  by  using  a  ticket  which  he  has  to  a  given  point,  and  arranging  with  a 
broker  there  to  supply  a  ticket  to  the  destination.  By  such  practices  ticket  brokers, 
through  their  superior  knowledge  of  rates  made  throughout  the  country,  often  suc- 
ceed in  giving  passengers  information  as  to  low  rates  which  they  would  not  other 
wise  be  able  to  take  advantage  of. 

Ticket  brokers  are  able,  according  to  this  witness,  to  save  money  to  passengers 
selling  their  tickets  and  to  those  buying  as  well.  The  claim  that  railroads  redeem 
the  unused  parts  of  their  tickets  at  the  full  value  is  only  partly  true.  A  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  costs  $17,  while  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  |8,  and 
fmm  BufEalo  to  Chicago  $12.  The  railroad  will  pay  the  passenger  $9  for  the  coupon 
horn  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  while  the  broker  would  give  him  $10,  and  sell  it  for  $11. 
The  return  coupons  on  excursion  tickets  sold  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  have  no 
redemption  value. 

Support  of  ticket  brokerage  by  railroads. — Mr.  Lindenberger  asserts  further  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  ticket  brokers  is  carried  on  with  the  support  and 
connivance  of  the  railroads.  This  was  especially  true  before  about  1896;  since  then 
railroads  are  so  in  harmony  and  maintain  rates  so  strictly  that  they  are  less  tempted 
to  secure  the  services  of  brokers.  The  motive  of  railroads  in  this  practice  is  to  get 
competitive  business,  and  that  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Through  the  brokers  they 
can  cut  rates  secretly,  or  even  without  cutting  rates  they  can  sell  more  tickets  because 
of  the  employment  of  such  agents.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  brokers  could 
carry  on  buaness  profitably  without  some  such  support  from  the  railroads. 

Legiiimacy  of  brokerage  business. — Mr.  Lindenberger  asserts  emphatically  that  the 
buaaneiig  of  ticket  brokerage  is  entirely  legitimate.  If  a  railroad  makes  a  reduced 
rate  for  any  class  of  tickets,  it  ought  to  make  no  difference  to  it  who  tises  the  ticket  or 
any  part  of  it.  The  supreme  court  of  New  York  has  held  that  this  was  a  normal  busi- 
ness, and  that  if  a  railroad  company  undertook  to  carry  the  holder  of  a  ticket  from 
one  place  to  another  for  a  given  rate,  it  cost  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  another. 
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Mr.  Lindenberger  denies  the  weight  of  the  charges  that  brokers  sell  forged  and  f  rsi,n<i- 
ulent  tickets  and  tickets  with  altered  dates,  and  that  they  resort  to  other  illegitiiuate 
practices,  such  as  persuading  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets,  but  to  sell  them.      H^e 
asserts  that  instances  of  fraud  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  occur  at  all.    The  Ameriostn 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  which  includes  335  members,  has  in  its  constitution  a 
declaration  that  no  member  shall  engage  in  any  practice  which  shall  bring  discrtedit 
upon  the  profession.    Unless  by  specific  contract  with  the  passenger  in  writing,  mem- 
bers must  guarantee  to  passengers  that  their  tickets  will  be  honored.    Mr.  Linden- 
berger  asserts  that  no  member  of  the  association  has  ever  been  arrested  for  fraud  or 
charged  with  it,  and  that  even  railroad  officers  will  certify  to  the  high  character  of 
these  brokers.    He  adds  that  the  charges  brought  against  ticket  brokers  by  railroads 
are  not  usually  specific,  and  seldom  mention  names. 

This  witness  denies  also  that  there  is  any  general  public  antipathy  to  the  busineaa 
of  ticket  brokerage.    He  asserts  that  the  petitions,  and  the  resolutions  of  commer- 
cial bodies,  brought  to  bear  by  railroad  companies  in  advocating  legislation,  are 
secured  by  great  pressure  and  are  not  typical.    The  railroad  companies  themselvee 
recognize  that  antiscalping  laws  are  not  popular  with  the  masses.    The  agitation  in 
favor  of  antiscalping  laws  has  been  most  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  recent  years  before  Congress  and  the  State  l^islatures,  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  only  ten  States  to  pass  these  laws.    In  New  York  and  Texas  the 
laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  the  other  States  they  are  dead 
letters.    The  witness  asserts  that  newspapers  which  attack  ticket  brokers  are  directly 
inspired  by  the  railroads,  many  of  their  articles  being  in  almost  identical  form,  and 
that  many  other  leading  papers  have  defended  the  brokers.    Labor  organizations 
also  are  almost  uniformly  in  favor  of  permitting  brokerage.    The  witness  would  be 
willing  that  the  Government  should  require  a  license  for  ticket  brokers,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  any  reasonable  r^ulations,  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  practice  is  justifiable  or  cpnstitutional. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the  National  Public  Ownership  League,  presented 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  an  elaborate  ailment  in  favor  of  the  Government 
ownership  of  public  utilities  in  general,  and  with  especial  reference  to  railroads,  tele- 
gxaphs,  and  telephones.'  The  general  arguments  which  he  brings  forward  apply, 
in  his  opinion,  with  somewhat  varying  degrees  of  emphasis,  to  all  these  classes  of 
public  utilities,  as  well  as  to  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants,  street  railways,  and 
other  similar  enterprises  in  cities.  Officers  of  railroads  give  little  testimony  on  this 
subject,  apparently  considering  Government  ownership  of  railways  not  a  live  question 
at  present  The  discussion  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  municipal  monopolies  in 
particular  in  which  several  other  witnesses  take  part  is  summarized  below. 

General  principles  and  scope  of  Government  ownership, — ^Professor  Parsons  holds  that 
the  relative  merits  of  public  and  private  ownership  of  railways  and  other  utilities 
must  be  judged  not  merely  by  rates  and  costs  of  operation,  nor  by  financial  results, 
but  by  the  general  effect  on  civilization,  government,  and  progress.  He  says  that 
under  private  ownership  material  interests  alone  are  considered,  and  that  th^  inter- 
ests of  the  owners  of  the  utilities  are  the  first  aim,  often  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
public  Not  merely  do  excessive  rates  result  from  this  aim,  but  there  i^re  many 
other  evils,  such  as  discriminations  between  individuals  and  places  in  the  charges 
and  quality  of  service,  overcapitalization  and  stock  speculation,  ill  treatment  of 
abor,  disregard  of  public  safety,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  under  Government  owner- 
ship, according  to  this  witness,  the  aim  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities  should  be 

1  Pages  123-193. 
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to  sen-e  the  intereste  of  the  whole  people  and  not  to  make  money,  and  in  coontriee 
There  that  ssrstem  is  most  highly  developed  the  leBolts  have  shown  that  this  aim  is 
actoally  eonsbuitly  operative  in  the  management. 

Baiet  and  eotta  of  operaHon  under  Oavemment  cmd  prwate  service. — Professor  Pusons 
iflBeitB  that  the  general  principle  of  rate-making  ander  private  ownership  of  natural 
monqpolifls  is  to  fix  the  chaigee  at  the  point  that  will  secure  the  maximum  profit, 
which  is  not  osaally  the  point  either  of  lowest  cost  of  operation  or  of  maximnm  nse  of 
the  service.  Public  ownerehip  seeks  a  lower  rate  level  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
Oi«i  to  tiie  lowest  possible  point  by  increasing  the  service,  the  endeavor  being  to  render 
the  maximnTTi  service  at  the  lowest  cost  of  profitable  operation.  The  witness  points  oat 
manaoDS  instances  in  which  governments  have  taken  over  the  operation  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  enterprises,  and  have  immediately  reduced  the  chaiges  greatly 
as  compared  with  those  formerly  prevailing.  He  also  compares  the  average  rates 
for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  in  the  United  States  and  leading  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  average  rates  per  passenger  mile.  These  figures  show  the  rates 
OD  pasBenger  traffic  in  Europe  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  hut  American  rates  on  frdght  trafiSc  from  40  to  70  per  cent  lower  per  ton- 
mile  than  in  the  Cnropean  countries  named. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  the  comparison  as  to  freight  rates  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  much  longer  haul  of  each  ton  of  freight  in  the  United  States,  more  than  double 
the  average  haul  in  most  of  the  other  countries.  Terminal  charges,  being  an  impor- 
tant dement  of  cost,  are  proportionately  less  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  case  of  the 
bnger  hauL  The  witness  declares  also  that  proper  comparisons  as  to  charges  are 
entirely  impractical  because  of  the  extremely  wide  difference  in  conditions  of  cost 
as  between  different  countries.  Even  if  it  he  shown  that  the  service  is  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  in  the  United  States,  this  would  be  largely  due  to  the  superior  ability 
of  American  workingmen  and  business  managers,  a  superiority  which  shows  itself 
as  much  in  contrast  with  private  enterprises  abroad  as  with  public  enterprises.  The 
only  fair  comparisons  are  within  a  single  country,  and  the  fact  that  countries  which 
have  gone  to  public  ownership  are  all  uniformly  satisfied  with  it  and  tend  con- 
stantly to  extend  its  scope  shows  that  it  is  the  best  system.  Professor  Parsons  holds 
abo  Uiat  there  are  numerous  and  important  economies  attached  to  unified  man- 
agement by  government  and  to  coordination  hetween  different  forms  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  believes  that  by  the  savings  secured  in  this  manner,  and  by  avoiding  the 
payment  of  interest  on  oviercapitalized  securities,  the  United  States  could  save 
$600,000,000  yearly  to  the  people  by  public  management  of  railroads. 

Puiiie  ownership  in  reUOion  to  poliUcB, — ^Professor  Parsons  believes  further  that 
instead  of  increasing  the  danger  of  political  corruption  Government  ownership  of 
puhlic  utilities  tends  to  reduce  it    He  declares  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
quaai  public  corporations,  such  as  railroads,  are  essentially  sovereign  powers.    Their 
chaiges,  not  being  subject  to  competition,  in  many  instances  are  virtually  taxes. 
Their  ability  to  influence  the  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  qualify 
the  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  by  excessively  low  import  rates,  etc.,  shows  the 
neoesBity  of  public  regulation.    Moreover,  at  present  the  corporations  operating  these 
pabhc  utilities  are  constantly  tending  to  corrupt  legislative  bodies  and  public  officers, 
national.  State,  and  municipal,  in  order  to  secure  franchises  and  other  advantages. 
Finally,  the  tendency  of  private  ownership  of  railroads  and  other  similar  enterprises 
is  to  build  up  great  private  fortunes,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  of  industrial 
inequality  which  is  inconsistent  with  democracy  in  political  methods  and  in  education. 
This  witness  does  not  fear  greatly  the  political  dangers  arising  from  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  civil  servants  through  an  extension  of  Government  ownership.    He 
would  apply  strict  methods  of  examination  for  entrance  into  service  and  for  pro- 
motion.   While  he  would  favor  the  granting  of  very  favorable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  Crovemment  servants,  he  does  not  think  that  this  would  constitute  the 
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unjust  establishmeDt  of  a  favored  office  class.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  ofti< 
holders  would  be  a  lar^e  enough  proportion  of  the  population  to  exenrise  a  dangerouuf 
political  influence  at  the  polls,  nor  that  their  own  liberty  would  be  abridged  throui^li 
the  influenoe  of  party  leaders  and  superior  officers.  He  points  to  New  Zealand,  the 
English  cities,  and  other  governments  which  have  greatly  extended  govemmont 
ownership,  as  showing  the  poasibility  of  minimizing  or  eliminating  these  evils. 

DenrabUUy  ofgradtuU  movement  toward  Qovernment  oionership. — In  spite  of  his  ar^^u- 
ments  as  to  the  benefits  of  Government  ownership,  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  ripe  as  yet  for  public  ownership  of  railroads.     We  need  t4> 
become  more  thoroughly  democratic  in  government,  to  secure  for  the  people  more 
genuine  control  over  public  affairs  before  greatly  increasing  Government  ownership. 
It  would,  however,  be  desirable  at  an  early  day,  if  not  immediately,  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  municipalities  should  move  steadily  toward  the  public 
ownership  of  municipal  utilities.    The  witness  believes  that  there  is  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership,  and  asserts  that  in  this  as  in  other 
countries  the  actual  extent  of  public  functions  is  steadily  increasing.     In  his  judg- 
ment the  best  way  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the  telegraph  or  the  railroads 
would  be  to  begin  by  bu3ring  up  or  constructing  a  part  of  the  system,  and  then  gradu- 
ally to  extend  the  scope  of  the  public  ownership.     He  would  favor  paying  to  the 
owners  of  the  present  plants  thefuU  value  of  their  plants  as  indicated  by  the  market 
prices  of  securities,  even  although  in  many  instances  the  enterprises  are  greatly 
overcapitalized. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  chaiges  for  the  service  of  public  utilities  is  also 
discussed  by  this  witness.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  universal  economic 
principle  that  the  chai^ges  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs.  It  may  be  that  the 
great  extension  of  the  use  of  the  service  would  be  of  sufficient  general  advantage  in 
promoting  intelligence,  civilization,  and  happiness  as  to  justify  the  reduction  of 
charges  below  cost  while  making  up  the  deficit  through  taxation.  The  movement 
of  Government  service  in  the  past  has  been  steadily  toward  doing  away  with  the 
principle  of  payment  by  the  individual  as  regards  services  which  are  most  essential 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  in  general  at  the  present 
time  the  charges  for  the  ordinary  so-called  public  utilities — railroads,  street  railways, 
lighting  plants,  telegraphs,  etc. — should,  under  Government  management,  be  siUffi- 
cient  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation,  and  that  these  plants  might  even  be  required  to 
contribute  taxes  toward  the  general  public  administration,  as  they  have  done  under 
private  ownership. 

TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS. 

Professor  Pfetrsons^  and  Messrs.  Randall'  and  Roberts,'  the  latter  two  representing 
the  International  T3rpographical  Union,  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
as  advocates  of  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs,  while  Mr.  Hitchcock  ui^ges  the 
adoption  of  the  same  system,  especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of  improved 
methods  of  automatic  operation,  such  as  the  system  invented  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany. 
Mr.  Clark,*  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  Mr. 
Chandler,*  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  gave  testimony  on  the  same 
subject 

Alleged  excessive  capitalization  and  charges. — It  is  admitted  that  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  practically  all  carried  on  by  the  two  companies  just  named,  and 
that  they  work  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  one  another.  While  they  have  no 
definite  understanding  or  agreement  fixing  rates,  there  is  an  understanding  that 
secret  reductions  in  rates  shall  not  be  made;  and  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  first 
established,  in  1888,  certain  specially  low  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed  were 
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to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  and  not  to  make  money,  and  in  countries 
where  that  system  is  most  highly  developed  the  results  have  shown  that  this  aim  is 
actually  constantly  operative  in  the  management. 

BoUes  and  oottB  of  operation  under  Qovemment  and  private  service, — Professor  Parsons 
asserts  that  the  general  principle  of  rate-making  under  private  ownership  of  natural 
monopolies  is  to  fix  the  charges  at  the  point  that  will  secure  the  maximum  profit, 
which  Is  not  usually  the  point  either  of  lowest  cost  of  operation  or  of  maximum  use  of 
the  service.  Public  ownership  seeks  a  lower  rate  level  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
ckM^  to  the  lowest  possible  point  by  increasing  the  service,  the  endeavor  being  to  render 
the  maximnTn  service  at  the  lowest  cost  of  profitable  operation.  The  witness  points  out 
numerous  instances  in  which  governments  have  taken  over  the  operation  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  enterprises,  and  have  immediately  reduced  the  charges  greatly 
as  compared  with  those  formerly  prevailing.  He  also  compares  the  average  rates 
for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  in  the  United  States  and  leading  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  average  rates  per  passenger  mile.  These  figures  show  the  rates 
on  passenger  traffic  in  Europe  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  American  rates  on  freight  traffic  from  40  to  70  per  cent  lower  per  ton- 
mile  than  in  the  European  countries  named. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  the  comparison  as  to  freight  rates  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  much  longer  haul  of  each  ton  of  freight  in  the  United  States,  moro  than  double 
the  average  haul  in  most  of  the  other  countries.  Terminal  charges,  being  an  impor- 
tant element  of  cost,  aro  proportionately  less  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  case  of  the 
longer  haul.  The  witness  declares  also  that  proper  comparisons  as  to  charges  aro 
entirely  impractical  because  of  the  extromely  wide  difference  in  conditions  of  post 
as  between  different  countries.  Even  if  it  be  shown  that  the  service  is  moro  efficient 
and  cheaper  in  the  United  States,  this  would  be  largely  due  to  the  superior  ability 
of  American  workingmen  and  business  managers,  a  superiority  which  shows  itself 
as  much  in  contrast  with  private  enterprises  abroad  as  with  public  enterprises.  The 
only  fair  comparisons  are  within  a  single  country,  and  the  fact  that  countries  which 
have  gone  to  public  ownership  are  all  uniformly  satisfied  with  it  and  tend  con- 
stantly to  extend  its  scope  shows  that  it  is  the  best  system.  Professor  Parsons  holds 
also  that  there  are  numerous  and  important  economies  attached  to  unified  man- 
agement by  government  and  to  coordination  between  different  forms  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  believes  that  by  the  savings  secured  in  this  manner,  and  by  avoiding  the 
payment  of  interest  on  overcapitalized  securities,  the  United  States  could  save 
$600,000,000  yearly  to  the  people  by  public  management  of  railroads. 

PuhHc  ownenhip  in  reUOum  to  politics, — Professor  Parsons  believes  further  that 
iPffi-ii^H  of  increasing  the  danger  of  political  corruption  Government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  tends  to  reduce  it  He  declares  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
quasi  public  corporations,  such  as  railroads,  are  essentially  sovereign  powers.  Their 
charges,  not  being  subject  to  competition,  in  many  instances  are  virtually  taxes. 
Their  ability  to  influence  the  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  qualify 
the  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  by  excessively  low  import  rates,  etc.,  shows  the 
neceaaity  of  public  regulation.  Moreover,  at  present  the  corporations  operating  these 
public  utilities  are  constantly  tending  to  corrupt  legislative  bodies  and  public  officers, 
national,  State,  and  municipal,  in  order  to  secure  franchises  and  other  advantages. 
Finally,  the  tendency  of  private  ownership  of  railroads  and  other  similar  enterprises 
is  to  build  up  great  private  fortunes,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  of  industrial 
inequality  which  is  inconsistent  with  democracy  in  political  methods  and  in  education. 

This  witness  does  not  fear  greatly  the  political  dangers  arising  from  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  civil  servants  through  an  extension  of  Government  ownership.  He 
would  apply  strict  methods  of  examination  for  entrance  into  service  and  for  pro- 
motion. While  he  would  favor  the  granting  of  very  favorable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  Crovemment  servants,  he  does  not  think  that  this  would  constitute  the 
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The  rate  in  France  is  1  cent  per  word,  minimum  charge  10  cents,  and  averafce 
receipts  for  all  messages  15}  cents.  In  Germany  the  ordinary  rate  per  word  is  1^ 
cents,  and  the  minimum  charge  12  cents.  The  rates  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
are  very  much  lower  still,  while  those  in  Austria  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
France. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  practically  the  same  statements  as  to  actual  rates  as  witnesses  who 
favor  government  ownership.  He  claims,  however,  that  by  sending  the  address 
and  signature  free  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Ck>mpany  handles  on  the  average 
21  words  for  a  10- word  message,  and  that  the  rate  for  an  equal  number  of  words  in 
European  countries,  where  every  word  is  chaiged  for,  would  be  usually  about  21 
cents,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  distances  as  great  as  can 
possibly  be  reached  within  many  of  the  European  countries,  the  rate  is  25  cents.  He 
asserts  especially  that  the  average  distances  to  which  messages  are  transmitted  in 
these  foreign  countries,  with  their  dense  population,  are  much  lesB  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  distance  is  an  important  factor  in  estimating  cost,  especially 
because  of  the  interest  on  the  lines.  On  this  latter  point  Professor  Parsons  asserts 
that  the  interest  can  not  greatly  affect  charges,  on  the  basis  even  of  the  high  capital- 
ization of  the  Western  Union  Company.  He  also  declares  that  the  proper  basis  of 
comparison  is  not  the  cost  of  sending  a  possible  21  words  on  a  10-word  rate — ^though 
he  quotes  earlier  statements  of  telegraph  officers  to  show  that  the  average  number  of 
words  sent  in  the  United  States  is  considerably  less — ^but  the  number  of  words  actu- 
ally sent  per  message.  The  average  number  for  all  messages  in  Great  Britain  is  only 
15.  The  actual  average  receipts  for  all  messages,  he  says,  are  at  least  twice  as  great 
in  the  United  Statet:  as  in  most  European  countries. 

Mr.  Clark  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Government's  telegraph 
has  been  operated  at  a  deficit  constantly,  the  aggregate  deficit  since  1870  being  nearly 
$40,000,000.  This  deficit  he  attributes  to  the  unduly  low  rates,  and  especially  to  the 
attempt  to  reach  small  and  inaccessible  places  where  business  does  not  pay.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  division  of 
expense  between  the  British  post-office  and  telegraph  departments;  that  the  deficit 
is  laigely  explained  by  the  excessive  price  paid  for  the  lines  bought  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, entailing  a  heavy  interest  chaige;  and  finally  that  the  British  Government  has 
added  each  year  to  the  operating  expenses  the  cost  of  extensions  and  improvements, 
which  are  represented,  in  the  case  of  the  American  companies,  by  new  capital.  If 
these  expenses  for  construction  be  omitted,  according  to  this  witness,  the  total  British 
deficit  is  very  small,  and  in  many  years  there  has  been  a  profit 

Mr.  Clark  also  compares  rates  from  various  European  capitals  and  leading  cities  to 
leading  cities  in  other  countries  and  shows  that  they  are  much  hif^her  than  rates  for 
certain  corresponding  distances  in  the  United  States.  Other  witnesses,  however, 
declare  that  comparisons  of  international  rates,  where  messages  must  pass  over 
the  lines  of  different  countries,  are  not  fair,  but  that  only  internal  rates  should  be 
compared  with  internal  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark  declares  finally  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  reduce  rates  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  earning 
a  reasonable  profit.  He  points  out  very  great  reductions  in  rates,  especially  to  more 
distant  points,  since  1866,  attributing  this  reduction  especially  to  the  consolidation  of 
previously  separate  lines.  A  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  shows  the  average  tolls 
received  per  message  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  since  1868.  These 
figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  from  ordinary 
messages  by  the  total  number  of  ordinary  messages,  so  that  the  average  includes 
messages  of  all  lengths  sent  for  all  distances.  The  average  tolls  received  in  1868  were 
$1,047  per  message.  By  1875  the  average  had  fallen  to  54  cents  and  by  1880  to  38.4 
cents.    The  average  receipts  in  1885  were  32.1  cents;  in  1887,  30.4  cents.    The  receipts 
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foee  in  1890  to  32.4  cents.    Since  1895,  when  the  average  receipts  were  30.7  cents, 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  dark  declares  that  while  further  reduction  in  rates  would  doubtless  increase 
iREiiiiesR,  it  would  not  be  profitable,  because  the  wires  are  already  being  used  at 
their  full  capacity.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  was  led  to  believe  that  a  uniform  25-cent  rate  throughout  the  country 
wooM  be  largely  profitable  to  the  telegraph  companies  and  that  a  10-cent  rate  would 
be  possible  under  Government  ownership  by  operation  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system.  One  witness  also  asserts  that  the  manager  of  the  former  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  said  that  it  operated  at  a  profit  while  charging  only 
10  oentB  for  many  shorter  distances  and  15  cents  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
General  caytimeni  far  Crovemment  mvnership, — The  advocates  of  Crovermnent  owner- 
ship, Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Professor  Parsons,  base  their  argument  chiefiy 
upon  the  possibility  of  reducing  rates  if  the  Government  should  take  over  the  service 
sod  consider  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  the  earning  of  dividends  on  an 
ezcesnve  capitalisation.  They  maintain  that  it  is  the  constitutional  right,  and  even 
daty,  of  the  Government  to  control  the  means  of  communication  by  telegraph  as  well 
aa  bj  the  mails.  They  assert  especially  that  there  would  be  great  economy  from 
combining  the  tel^raph  with  the  post-office,  since  the  offices  could  be  in  the  same 
buildings  and,  in  many  cases,  the  same  employees  could  carry  on  both  classes  of 
service.  It  is  held  that  the  success  of  the  Grovemment  in  administering  the  postal 
^em  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ability  to  manage  the  telegraph,  and  that  the 
experience  of  leading  coimtries  the  world  over,  nearly  all  of  which  have  brought 
the  telegraph  under  Government  operation,  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  that 
svFtem  here. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Government  could  probably  operate  the  telegraph  successfully,  and  that  this  would 
be  especially  true  if  it  were  able  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service.  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  Government  operation  would  result,  as  it  has  in  Great 
Britain,  in  a  deficit,  and  that  the  service  would  be  unsatisfactory.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  post-office  and  the  telegraph.  The  poet- 
offiee  authorities  make  use  of  private  means  of  transportation,  so  that  little  capital  is 
mvolved,  while  the  extension  of  the  tel^raph  involves  a  laige  capital  investment 
This  witness  holds  that  there  would  be  little  economy  from  combination  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraph,  since  in  most  small  places  the  postmasters  would  not  be 
skilled  operators.  There  would  be  a  constant  temptation  under  local  pressure  to 
extend  lines  to  places  where  they  would  not  be  profitable,  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  would  lead  to  abuses. 

Witnesses  who  favor  Government  ownership  assert  that  most  of  the  Postmasters- 
General  since  1844  have  favored  the  postal  telegraph. 

Alleged  ducrimiTuUions  and  other  abases. — ^The  advocates  of  Government  ownership 
farther  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  alleged  news  monopoly  possessed  by  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  charged  that 
the  telegraph  company  serves  the  papers  of  the  Associated  Press  at  very  much  lower 
rates  than  it  serves  individual  papers  or  small  groups  of  papers  on  a  circuit,  and  that 
no  newspajier  can  secure  the  services  of  the  Associated  Press  without  the  consent  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  city  or  town  which  are  already  members  of  the  association,  so 
that  virtually  a  monopoly  is  maintained  which  reduces  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  and  thus  injures  the  public  and  especially  the  printing  craft.  Mr«  Randall 
snd  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  Typographical  Union  especially  insist  on  this  point. 

Replying  to  these  charges,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
asserts  that  newspaper  rates  are  of  different  classes  in  consideration  of  the  time  and 
character  of  the  service  and  especially  of  the  nmnber  of  papers  in  a  circuit  and  the 
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distances.  He  asserts  that  evexy  newspaper  or  association  of  newspapers  has  tiie 
same  privil^es  as  others  under  similar  conditions.  If  there  be  any  monopoly  in 
the  handling  of  news,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Associated  Press  itself  and  not  of  the 
tel^raph  company. 

Witnesses  also  complain  that  the  telegraph  company  discriminates  in  the  handling 
of  messages,  favoring  especially  the  brokerage  business  and  in  some  cases  the  news- 
paper business.  Instances  of  long  delay  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  private 
messages  are  presented.  It  is  replied  by  the  officers  of  the  tel^raph  companies  that 
there  is  no  precedence  given  to  any  class  of  business  except  Government  business, 
but  that  many  brokers  and  others  have  leased  wires  over  which  the  tel^raph  com- 
panies have  no  control. 

The  advocates  of  Government  ownership  further  maintain  that  the  system  of  grant- 
ing franks  to  public  officers  is  a  serious  abuse,  tending  to  influence  the  action  of  sucli 
officers  in  regard  to  the  tel^raph  business.  They  also  assert  that  there  are  personal 
discriminations  in  giving  telegraph  franks  to  private  individuals.  Mr.  Chandler 
admits  that  franks  are  given  to  many  public  men  in  the  national,  state,  and  local 
governments,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  system  done  away  with.  Bir. 
Clark  asserts  that  these  franks  to  public  officers  are  granted  merely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  courtesy  and  do  not  represent  any  quid  pro  quo. 

It  is  also  ai^ed  by  advocates  of  Government  ownership  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  tends  to  suppress  prepress  in  the  telegraph  business  by  refusing 
to  make  use  of  new  inventions  in  many  instances,  and  by  practically  preventing, 
through  its  monopoly,  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  by  others.  Reference 
is  made  especially  to  the  systems  of  machine  tel^raphy  which  have  recently  been 
invented,  and  which  transmit  messages  at  extremely  high  speed.  To  these  charges 
the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company  replies  that  the  company  has 
steadily  unproved  its  service,  and  that  it  makes  use  of  all  inventions  which  are  really 
advantageous  and  profitable. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  telegraph  business. — Mr.  Clark  holds  that  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  materially  increases  the  cost  of  handling  the  telegraph 
business  in  this  country  as  compared  w^ith  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  of  Government  ownership  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Company 
pays  extremely  low  wages  and  treats  its  employees  very  badly  in  every  way.  They 
assert  especially  that  many  women  are  employed,  and  that,  because  of  the  oversupply 
of  female  labor,  the  company  pays  them  very  much  lower  rates  than  are  paid  to  men 
for  the  same  service.  It  is  said,  further,  that  a  very  general  strike  of  telegraph  opera- 
tors in  1883  was  caused  by  the  low  wages,  but  that  it  was  imsuccessful,  and  that 
wages  have  since  remained  unchanged.  These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  strongly  opposed  to  labor  organizations;  that 
after  the  strikes  of  1870  and  1883  it  required  its  employees  to  take  oath  that  they 
were  not  members  of  such  organizations,  and  that  practically  the  same  attitude  is 
maintained  at  present 

Mr.  Clark  declines  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  his  company  toward  labor  oiganiza- 
tions,  but  says  that  the  company  is  always  ready  to  deal  with  its  employees  directly, 
and  he  supposes  that  they  are  satisfied.  He  says  that  wages  were  not  reduced  during 
hard  times,  and  have  varied  little  since  1883.  He  holds  that  women  are  paid  as 
much  as  men  where  they  do  the  same  work,  but  that  they  can  not  usually  do  as 
heavy  work  as  the  men.  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Company,  says  that  the  aver- 
age salaries  of  operators  of  that  company  are  about  $60,  and  that  wages  have  changed 
little  in  fifteen  years.  He  says  that  a  first-claas  operator  in  Great  Britain  receives 
about  $65  per  month,  but  that  he  begins  at  very  low  rates  and  that  the  increase  is 
slow. 
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rose  in  1890  to  32.4  cents.    Since  1895,  when  the  average  receipts  were  30.7  cents, 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark  declares  that  while  further  reduction  in  rates  would  doubtless  increase 
business,  it  would  not  be  profitable,  because  the  wires  are  already  being  used  at 
their  full  capacity.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  was  led  to  believe  that  a  uniform  25-cent  rate  throughout  the  country 
would  be  largely  profitable  to  the  telegraph  companies  and  that  a  10-cent  rate  would 
be  possible  under  Grovemment  ownership  by  operation  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system.  One  witness  also  asserts  that  the  manager  of  the  former  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  said  that  it  operated  at  a  profit  while  charging  only 
10  cents  for  many  shorter  distances  and  15  cents  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

General  argument  for  Oovemmenl  aionership. — The  advocates  of  Government  owner- 
ship, Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Professor  Parsons,  base  their  argument  chiefly 
opon  the  possibility  of  reducing  rates  if  the  Government  should  take  over  the  service 
and  consider  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  the  earning  of  dividends  on  an 
exceasive  capitalization.  They  maintain  that  it  is  the  constitutional  right,  and  even 
duty,  of  the  Government  to  control  the  means  of  communication  by  telegraph  as  well 
as  by  the  mails.  They  assert  especially  that  there  would  be  great  economy  from 
combining  the  telegraph  with  the  post-office,  since  the  offices  could  be  in  the  same 
buildings  and,  in  many  cases,  the  same  employees  could  carry  on  both  classes  of 
service.  It  is  held  that  the  success  of  the  Government  in  administering  the  postal 
system  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ability  to  manage  the  telegraph,  and  that  the 
experience  of  leading  countries  the  world  over,  nearly  all  of  which  have  brought 
the  tel^raph  under  Government  operation,  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  that 
system  here. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Government  could  probably  operate  the  telegraph  successfully,  and  that  this  would 
be  especially  true  if  it  were  able  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service.  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  Government  operation  would  result,  as  it  has  in  Great 
Britain,  in  a  deficit,  and  that  the  service  would  be  unsatisfactory.  He  asserts  that 
tho^e  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  post-office  and  the  telegraph.  The  post- 
office  authorities  make  use  of  private  means  of  transportation,  so  that  little  capital  is 
involved,  while  the  extension  of  the  tel^raph  involves  a  lai^  capital  investment. 
This  witness  holds  that  there  would  be  little  economy  from  combination  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraph,  since  in  most  small  places  the  postmasters  would  not  be 
skilled  operators.  There  would  be  a  constant  temptation  under  local  pressure  to 
extend  lines  to  places  where  they  would  not  be  profitable,  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  would  lead  to  abuses. 

Witnesses  who  favor  Government  ownership  assert  that  most  of  the  Postmasters- 
General  since  1844  have  fcivored  the  postal  tel^raph. 

AUeged  ducriminations  and  other  abmes. — ^The  advocates  of  Government  ownership 
further  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  alleged  news  monopoly  possessed  by  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  charged  that 
the  telegraph  company  serves  the  papers  of  the  Associated  Press  at  very  much  lower 
rates  than  it  serves  individual  papers  or  small  groups  of  papers  on  a  circuit,  and  that 
no  newspaper  can  secure  the  services  of  the  Associated  Press  without  the  consent  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  city  or  town  which  are  already  members  of  the  association,  so 
that  virtually  a  monopoly  is  maintained  which  reduces  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  and  thus  injures  the  public  and  especially  the  printing  craft  Mr,  Randall 
and  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  Typographical  Union  especially  insist  on  this  point. 

Replying  to  these  charges,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
asserts  that  newspaper  rates  are  of  different  classes  in  consideration  of  the  time  and 
chaxacter  of  the  service  and  especially  of  the  number  of  papers  in  a  cmiuit  and  the 
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above  referred  to  has  an  equally  good  system  at  a  capital  cost  of  less  than  $100  pei 
subscriber's  line.  With  r^ard  to  long-distanoe  service  this  witness  states  that  the 
rates  in  Europe  are  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  WhUe  it  costs  $1.25  foi 
a  five-minutes'  conversation  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  for  a  correspond- 
ing distance  in  England  the  charge  would  be  48  cents,  and  in  France  30  cents;  and 
corresponding  differences  exist  for  longer  distances. 

The  representatives  of  the  telephone  interests  present  evidence  in  defense  of  tbe 
reasonableness  of  American  telephone  chaiges.  It  is  stated  that  the  long-distance 
rates  are  usually  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  mile  for  a  conversation  of  3 
minutes.  In  the  local  exchanges  the  system  of  message  rates  is  gradually  supplant- 
ing that  of  unlimited  rental  rates,  and  these  witnesses  hold  that  it  is  much  fairer  to 
subscribers  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  minimum  amount  per  year,  with  an  added 
charge  for  each  message  above  a  certain  number,  rather  than  that  all  subsciibers 
should  pay  the  same  rates.  Message  rates  are  considered  especially  desirable  in  lai^ge 
cities.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  constant  changes  in  telephone  methods  neoeeaitate 
numerous  reconstructions  and  other  expenditures.  In  large  cities,  especially,  the 
growth  of  the  business  makes  frequent  modifications  in  the  plants  essential  to  the 
Bi^ccessful  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subseribets 
increases  the  running  expenses  in  much  more  than  equal  proportion.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  numerous  branch  exchanges  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  trunk  lines,  and  the  process  of  connecting  one  subscriber 
with  another  becomes  highly  complicated,  requiring  an  elaborate  plant  and  a  large 
amount  of  labor. 

Witnesses  representing  the  telephone  companies  also  hold  that  comparisons  with 
European  countries  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  They  assert  that  the  lower  wages 
and  lower  costs  of  material  in  European  countries  must  be  taken  into  account;  and 
they  hold  furthermore  that  in  none  of  the  European  systems  is  the  service  eqaal  in 
quality  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  message-rate  system  in  New  York  the  average  cost  of  telephones  to  subscribers 
has  been  reduced,  and  now  amounts  to  only  about  $85  a  year,  although  the  unlimited 
rate  for  business  telephones  is  still  $240.  This  average  rate  of  $85,  according  to  this 
witness,  is  the  proper  rate  to  be  compared  with  the  European  charges  which  are 
nearly  all  on  the  unlimited  system.  It  is  replied  to  this,  however,  that  the  average 
is  obtained  by  counting  each  separate  telephone  on  the  many  small  private  branch 
exchanges,  which  have  usually  only  a  single  line,  while  European  figures  ordinarily 
relate  to  the  separate  line  service. 

Mr.  Bethell  enters  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  system  in  each  European  coun- 
try, stating  the  rates  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  He  asserts  that  in  no  European 
country  has  the  telephone  service  been  extended  as  widely  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  attributes  this  fact  largely  to  the  government  ownership  of  the  European 
systems.  There  are  20  American  cities  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more,  and 
in  these,  on  an  average,  there  are  21  telephones  for  each  1,000  people.  In  Europe 
there  are  44  cities  of  corresponding  size -averaging  only  13  telephones  per  1,000 
people.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  many  of  the  European  countries  is 
confined  almost  altogether  to  the  capital  and  a  few  of  the  largest  cities.  To  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  however,  that  the  most  favorable  examples  have  been  chosen 
for  comparison,  and  figures  as  to  other  American  cities  are  given  which  compare  less 
favorably  with  those  abroad.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
private  operation  of  the  telephone  exists,  and  Mr.  Bethell  asserts  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  private  company  in  many  ways  that 
its  8iU!ce.ss  can  not  be  properly  compared  with  that  of  other  systems.  The  London 
,  •te  charged  by  the  private  company  for  a  business  service  is  $100  flat,  and  the  resi- 
dence rate  is  $60.  It  appears  that  the  British  Government  is  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing a  public  exchange  in  London,  and  has  authorized  municipalities  to  establish 
their  own  plants.    Glasgow  is  about  to  install  a  municipal  telephone  system. 
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MUNICIPAL  PUBUC  UTILITIES. 

ProL  PareoDS,*  in  oonnectioii  with  his  general  aigument  in  favor  of  Grovenunent 
ovnerehip  of  niiLnoada  and  other  public  utilities,  especially  advocated  the  municipal 
ovoerehip  of  gas,  electric-lighting,  and  street-railway  systems  and  similar  public 
titilitie&  Prol  Bemis'  also  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
before  the  commisBion,  whQe  Mr.  A.  D.  Adams,'  a  dvil  engineer  of  Boston,  under- 
took to  show  tha.t  the  municipal  electric  plants  in  MasBaehnsetts  have  worked  more 
sfttiFiKtorily  than  private  plants.  Mr.  Foote,^  editor  of  Public  Policy,  is  inclined 
to  oppose  monicipal  ownership,  but  to  favor  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  private 
eoiponlions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  publicity  and  uniformity  of  accounts. 
Theargomoit  in  favor  of  public  ownership,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  above  named, 
is  bflsed  on  the  aasamption  that  such  municipal  public  utilities  as  street  railways, 
gSE  and  dectric  light,  and  water  supply  are  natural  monopoUes,  and  that  they  fur- 
msh  Rich  necessary  service  as  to  make  them  essentially  public  in  character.  Efforts 
tonuuntain  competition  in  furnishing  these  services,  it  is  held,  have  failed  in  almost 
everr  dty,  and  they  are  now  supplied  by  great  consolidated  corporations.  There  is 
even  a  tendency,  these  witnesses  assert,  for  single  corporations  to  get  control  ft 
difierent  claases  of  utilities  in  the  same  dty,  while  in  other  cases  a  single  corpo- 
niion  controls  plants  of  the  same  class  in  many  different  cities.  It  is  ai^^ed  that 
nnder  these  circumstances  there  must  either  be  thoroughly  effective  regulation  of 
the  private  corporations  operating  these  utilities,  or  public  ownership. 
In  support  of  these  assertions  these  witnesses  maintain  that  the  capitalixation 
and  duuges  of  private  corporations  furnishing  these  services  are  usually  excessive; 
that  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the  capitalization  and  the  actual 
coEtof  constructing  plants,  capitalizatiop  being  based  upon  the  power  to  earn 
diridends  at  excessive  charges.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  statistics  show  that 
the  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  MaaBachusetts,  where  careful  restrictions  exist 
to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock,  is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  in  the  other 
8tatee  of  the  Union.  On  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Foote  says  that  there  are  very 
gieat  diSerences  in  the  costs  of  construction  in  different  places,  so  that  comparisons 
>re  apt  to  be  somewhat  misleading.  Professor  Bemis  declares  also  that  a  capital- 
^J^^xm  of  13  or  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  of  gas  is  considered  ample  to 
cover  the  real  value  of  plants,  but  that  the  average  capitalization  of  gas  companies 
in  laiige  cities  in  the  United  States  is  about  $9  per  1,000  feet. 

As  r^aids  prices,  it  is  asserted  that  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Lahor  show  that  the  average  operating  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  is  only  46  cents 
P^  1,000  feet,  while  if  taxes,  depreciation,  and  interest  be  added,  on  the  basis  of 
legitimate  capitalization,  the  cost  will  be  brought  up  to  86  cents,  whereas  the  average 
price  charged  by  the  large  gas  companies  is  $1. 14.    Witnesses  also  maintain  that  the 
cD6t  of  electric  lighting  by  municipal  plants  is  much  lower  in  most  instances  than 
^e  chaiigeB  made  by  privately  owned  plants.    Statistical  comparisons  covering  the 
oumidpal  pbmts  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Allegheny  and  other  dties  are  submitted 
to  proTe  this  statement.    An  elaborate  comparison  between  municipal  and  private 
plants  in  Massachusetts  is  made  by  Mr.  Adams.    He  declares  that,  if  the  municipal 
plants  he  credited  for  electric  light  furnished  for  public  purposes  at  the  average 
ntes  paid  for  public  lighting  to  private  companies  in  Massachusetts  towns  of  corre- 
sponding population,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  municipal  plants  make  earnings,  after 
piovidmg  for  depreciation  and  all  operating  expenses,  equal  to  12.7  per  cent  of  the 
^c^^  investment    In  all  the  cities  of  the  State  (with  a  few  minor  exceptions)  hav- 
ing private  plants,  the  earnings  amount  to  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the  capitalization, 
vtd  this  witness  believes  that,  because  of  the  r^ulations  of  the  Massachusetts  laws, 
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above  referred  to  has  an  equally  ^(ood  system  at  a  capital  cost  of  leas  than  $100  per 
subscriber's  line.  With  regard  to  long-distance  service  this  witness  states  that  the 
rates  in  Europe  are  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  While  it  costs  $1.25  for 
a  five-minutes'  conversation  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  for  a  correspond- 
ing distance  in  England  the  chai^ge  would  be  48  cents,  and  in  France  30  cents;  and 
corresponding  differences  exist  for  longer  distances. 

The  representatives  of  the  telephone  interests  present  evidence  in  defense  of  the 
reasonableness  of  American  telephone  charges.  It  is  stated  that  the  long-distance 
rates  are  usually  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  mile  for  a  conversation  of  3 
minutes.  In  the  local  exchanges  the  system  of  message  rates  is  gradually  supplant- 
ing that  of  unlimited  rental  rates,  and  these  witnesses  hold  that  it  is  much  fairer  to 
subscribers  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  minimum  amount  per  year,  with  an  added 
chaiige  for  each  message  above  a  certain  number,  rather  than  that  all  subscribers 
should  pay  the  same  rates.  Message  rates  are  considered  especially  desirable  in  large 
cities.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  constant  changes  in  telephone  methods  necessitate 
numerous  reconstructions  and  other  expenditures.  In  lai^  cities,  especially,  the 
growth  of  the  business  makes  frequent  modifications  in  the  plants  essential  to  the 
Bi^ccessful  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers 
increases  the  running  expenses  in  much  more  than  equal  proportion.  In  New  Toi^ 
City,  for  example,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  numerous  branch  exchanges  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  trunk  lines,  and  the  process  of  connecting  one  subscriber 
with  another  becomes  highly  complicated,  requiring  an  elaborate  plant  and  a  huge 
amount  of  labor. 

Witnesses  representing  the  telephone  companies  also  hold  that  comparisons  with 
European  countries  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  They  assert  that  the  lower  wages 
and  lower  costs  of  material  in  European  countries  must  be  taken  into  account;  and 
they  hold  furthermore  that  in  none  of  the  European  systems  is  the  service  equal  in 
quality  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  message-rate  system  in  New  York  the  average  cost  of  telephones  to  subscribers 
has  been  reduced,  and  now  amounts  to  only  about  $85  a  year,  although  the  unlimited 
rate  for  business  telephones  is  still  $240.  This  average  rate  of  $85,  according  to  this 
witness,  is  the  proper  rate  to  be  compared  with  the  European  chaiiges  which  are 
nearly  all  on  the  unlimited  system.  It  is  replied  to  this,  however,  that  the  average 
is  obtained  by  counting  each  separate  telephone  on  the  many  small  private  branch 
exchanges,  which  have  usually  only  a  single  line,  while  European  figures  ordinarily 
relate  to  the  separate  line  service. 

Mr.  Bethell  enters  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  system  in  each  European  coun- 
try, stating  the  rates  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  He  asserts  that  in  no  European 
country  has  the  telephone  service  been  extended  as  widely  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  attributes  this  fact  largely  to  the  government  ownership  of  the  European 
systems.  There  are  20  American  cities  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more,  and 
in  these,  on  an  average,  there  are  21  telephones  for  each  1,000  people.  In  Europe 
there  are  44  cities  of  corresponding  size 'averaging  only  13  telephones  per  1,000 
people.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  many  of  the  European  countries  is 
confined  almost  altogether  to  the  capital  and  a  few  of  the  largest  cities.  To  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  however,  that  the  most  favorable  examples  have  been  chosen 
for  comparison,  and  figures  as  to  other  American  cities  are  given  which  compare  less 
favorably  with  those  abroad.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
private  operation  of  the  telephone  exists,  and  Mr.  Bethell  asserts  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  private  company  in  many  wavH  that 
its  suircess  can  not  be  properly  compared  with  that  of  other  systems.  The  London 
.  *te  charged  by  the  private  company  for  a  business  service  is  $100  fiat,  and  the  resi- 
dence rate  is  $60.  It  appears  that  the  British  Government  is  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing a  public  exchange  in  London,  and  has  authorized  mvmicipalities  to  establiah 
their  own  plants.    Glasgow  is  about  to  install  a  municipal  telephone  system. 
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nqoire  onifoim  r^torte  and  which  have  a  considerable  degree  of  authority  over  the 
keae  of  secaiities  and  over  the  charges,^  as  well  as  that  of  Bngland,  are  referred  to 
18  ihowing  the  advantages  of  this  system. 

ProfeaEor  Bemis,  In  particular,  thinks  that  the  steps  toward  municipal  operation 
ibodd  be  taken  gradually  and  with  caution.  The  desirability  of  bettering  the  polit- 
ical conditions  in  cities,  and  the  necessity  of  great  improvements  in  the  civil  serrioe, 
ne  emphasized.  Two  or  three  witnesses  are  inclined  to  hold,  however,  that  the 
grnter  responsibility  placed  upon  municipal  governments  will  in  itself  tend  to  improve 
them.  They  assert  that  at  present  no  little  corruption  in  city  government  results 
from  the  interference  of  {Irivate  corporations  seeking  franchises  or  privileges,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  politicians  often  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  employees  of  private  corporations  performing  these  services,  and  otherwise 
interfere  with  their  successful  and  economical  operation.  Were  these  public  utilities 
opented  by  the  municipality,  continues  the  ai^gument,  the  citizens  would  feel  the 
grater  importance  to  their  own  wel&re  of  good  government,  and  would  insist  on 
nnprovementB  in  political  methods,  and  particularly  in  the  civil  service. 

Sbred-raUwtty  development. — Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  who  was 
recently  chairman  of  a  commission  in  Massachusetts  of  street-railway  systems, 
expresBes  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  so  greatly  changed  the 
oatttie  of  street-railway  traffic  as  to  demand  entirely  different  legislation  and  meih<> 
oda  of  gnmting  franchisee,  and  different  methods  of  operating  railroads  from  those 
▼hicfa  have  existed  in  the  past.  Electric  roads  will  more  and  more  operate  between 
different  cities  and  through  rural  districts;  they  will  use  larger  and  ibister  care  and 
most  therefore  be  nsoaUy  built  on  private  rights  of  way  and  not  on  the  highways  as 
It  present;  they  will  tend  more  and  more  also  to  carry  freight  traffic.  Franchises 
most  therefore  be  granted  by  State  authorities  in  many  instances.  The  witness 
thinks  that  probably  indefinite  franchises,  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by 
proper  authorities,  will  produce  less  friction  than  those  which  expire  at  definite 
times.  He  also  states  that  European  street  railways  are  far  behind  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  whatever  progress  they  make  is  in  the  way  of  copying  Ameri- 
om  methods.  He  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  undue  restriction  upon  the  private 
oompaoies  imposed  by  munidpai  authorities.' 

RAILWAY  LABOR. 

The  flubject  of  railway  labor  is  discussed  almost  exclusively,  so  far  as  the  present 
Tolome  is  oonoemed,  by  Mr.  Fuller,'  the  legislative  representative  of  the  brotherhoods 
of  railway  employees.  For  statements  of  railway  officers  as  to  labor  conditions  ref- 
essence  sboold  be  made  to  Volume  IV  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Ck)nmiission 
(TiBosportation). 

OmdiiiBtu  of  entering  emploijmeTU — Bladdistmg. — Mr.  Fuller  states  that  some  of  the 
nika  of  the  railways  as  to  the  terms  of  entering  employment  are  very  unjust.  In 
Bome  cases,  despite  legislation  prohibiting  it,  the  railways  discriminate  against  labor 
^^^Kuuaations.  They  frequently  require  severe  physical  examinations,  and  reject 
i^licants  for  minor  defects  often  caused  by  injuries  received  in  faithful  service. 
The  witness  especially  complains  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting  still  exists,  although 
perhaps  slightly  reduced  in  extent  by  legislation.  After  the  great  strikes  of  1894 
"May  employees  were  blacklisted.  At  present,  according  to  this  witness,  it  is  the 
P**c^  of  the  railroads,  before  engi^^ing  a  man,  to  write  to  his  former  employers  as 
to  hie  record,  giving  him  in  the  meantime,  perhaps,  a  probationary  employment. 
Baflway  officers,  he  asserts,  often  pursue  their  former  employees  vindictively  purely 

^  See  especially  testimony  of  J.  F.  Jackfion,  pp.  842, 843.  *  Pages  8-71. 

•Adams,  pp.  826-880. 
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on  personal  groonds.  Mr.  Fuller  thinks  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  prohibit- 
ing railroad  companies  from  famishing  any  record  of  an  employee  to  another  oom- 
pany,  whether  by  private  letter  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  believes  that  railroad  officers  often  treat  their  employees  unjostiy 
in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  discharge,  and  that  l^islation  should  provide  that 
employees  be  permitted  to  see  and  hear  evidence  against  them,  and  that  specific 
reasons  in  writing  should  be  given  for  their  discharge.^ 

RelaHong  of  employers  and  employees^ — Mr.  Fuller  states  that  the  more  skilled  rail- 
way employees  are  oiiganized  in  strong  brotherhoods,  some  of  which  include  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  on  many  railroads.  By  means  of  these  brotherhoods  much 
better  conditions  of  labor  have  been  obtained.  The  less  strongly  organized  em  ployeee, 
like  the  telegraphers,  have  lower  wages  and  worse  conditions.  Railroad  com- 
panies usually  deal  with  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  regarding  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  labor,  and  often  enter  into  joint  written  agreements.  These  organiza- 
tions have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  and  to  make  their  conduct  more 
peaceful.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  judiciary  has  often  been  unjust  in  the  treat- 
ment of  railway  employees  in  connection  with  strikes,  and  that  unMr  advantage  ia 
taken  by  the  railroads  of  the  fact  that  they  transport  the  mails. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,'  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  testified  before  the 
commission  in  April,  1900,  regarding  alleged  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  against  organized  labor.  He  stated  that  this  company 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  had  refused  to  deal  with 
their  officers.  The  employees  of  the  railroad  have  not  generally  been  organized, 
though  a  few  have  secretly  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Shortly  before  the  witness's  testimony,  he  declares,  a  number  of  these  members  were 
discharged  by  the  railroad,  and  also  a  number  of  men  who  were  about  to  form  a  new 
lodge  at  Shamokin.  The  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  refused  to  discuss  with 
the  men  the  reason  for  their  discharge.  They  also  stated  to  the  Industrial  Conunis- 
sion  that  they  had  no  affidavits  to  present  on  this  subject. 

Employer^  lidbUity. — Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  common-law  doctrine  regarding 
employers'  liability,  as  interpreted  by  the  American  courts,  is  particularly  unjust 
to  railway  employees.  In  a  few  States  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  extends 
the  liability  of  railroads  somewhat,  particularly  providing  that  certain  classes  of 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants  in  the  determination  of  liability. 
The  witness  believes  that  these  laws  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  common-law  doctrine, 
which  exempted  the  employer  from  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  the  acts  of  fellow- 
servants,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  become  absolutely  unjust  under  present 
conditions  where  the  employee  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  hundreds  and 
often  thousands  of  fellow-employees,  many  of  whom,  especially  on  railways,  are 
engaged  in  entirely  different  branches  of  the  service  from  himself.  The  witness 
cites  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  holding  varioos 
classes  of  employees  to  be  fellow-servants  rather  than  vice-principals  of  the  employer. 
He  believes  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between  passengers  and  employees 
as  regards  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injuries.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  in 
different  States  are  exceedingly  conflicting  and  unintelligible,  and  Mr.  Fuller  holds, 
therefore,  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  greatly  extending  the  liability 
of  interstate  railways  for  injuries.* 

Railway  relief  associations. — Mr.  Fuller  makes  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  system 
of  relief  departments  maintained  by  several  railroads,  notably  the  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Reading,  and  the  Plant  System.  The^e  departments  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  the  payments  of  employees,  deducted  from  their 
salaries  by  the  companies.  They  pay  benefits  in  case  of  injury  or  death  from  accident. 
The  witness  asserts  that  while  membership  in  these  oi^ganizations  is  claimed  by  rail- 

1  Fuller,  pp.  10-17.  a  Fuller,  pp.  10, 11,  69-71.  3  Pp.  SSSSiO.  *  Fuller,  pp.  86-41. 
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way  <^Soei8  to  be  Tolontaiy,  it  is,  in  fact,  practically  compulsory.  The  forms  of 
applicidon  for  anployment  on  two  of  the  railroads,  submitted  in  evidence  by  the 
wimoBB,  make  membership  in  the  relief  department  a  condition  of  entering  employ- 
loeat,  while  replies  from  numerous  lodges  of  nulway  employees  on  these  railroads 
aaeert  that  those  who  were  in  service  at  the  time  the  system  was  started  were  put 
Bnda-preaBoie  to  become  members.  Similar  replies  from  organizations  on  the  rail- 
raids,  which  do  not  absolutely  require  membership  in  the  relief  department  as  a 
condition  of  employment^  assert  that  the  applicant  is  virtually  given  to  understand 
bj  the  oral  remarks  of  officers  that  he  must  join  the  department.  The  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  Pittsburg,  however,  asserts  that  membership  in  the 
relief  department  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  is  entirely  voluntary.^ 

Mr.  Fuller  especially  complains  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  railroads  to  require,  as  they 
infaiiably  do,  that  the  employee  who  accepts  compensation  for  injury  from  the  relief 
departmeat  must  sign  a  contract  to  exempt  the  railroad  company  from  all  other  legal 
hitilitj  far  damages  on  account  of  injuries.  He  asserts  that  the  one  motive  of  the 
nilioad  company  in  establishing  these  departments  is  to  save  money  by  freeing  them- 
ariTea  from  damage  soits.  The  employees,  he  says,  pay  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
eoet  oi  insorance,  and  sometimes  all  of  it,  and  it  is  unjust,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  lequired  to  release  the  railroad  company  from  financial  liability.  In  support  of 
his  statement  regarding  the  cost  of  insurance  in  these  departments  the  witness  com- 
parts in  detail  the  rates  chaiged  by  the  Plant  System  for  insurance  in  its  relief  depart- 
iDent  with  those  charged  by  an  old  line  accident  insurance  company  and  those  of  the 
Brothofaood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  comparisons  tend  to  show  that  the 
Hant  System  charges  much  more  for  equal  benefits  than  either  of  the  organizations 
eompaied. 

Kr.  FoUer  further  asserts  that  the  system  of  relief  departments  is  strongly  opposed 
by  railroad  employees,  and  particularly  by  the  oiganized  brotherhoods.  The 
^aaployees  feel  that  the  system  is  not  only  unjust  in  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioDed,  bat  Uiat  it  tends  to  prevent  membership  in  the  brotherhoods,  since  the 
onployeeB  can  not  a&rd  to  carry  two  policies  of  insurance,  while  some  of  the  brother- 
boods  require  that  members  shall  take  insurance.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
employee  who  has  contributed  to  a  relief  department,  and  who  will  lose  the  benefit 
of  ioRumce  if  he  leaTes  employment,  is  more  dependent  upon  the  railroad  company 
and  less  able  to  push  demands  for  better  conditions. 

hi  support  of  his  argument  on  this  subject  the  witness  submits  many  resolutions 
from  rulroad  organizations  and  extracts  from  their  journals,  together  with  a  tabula- 
tion of  repIieB  from  the  local  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  along 
tbe  BaltiiDore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  cover- 
ing many  of  the  above  points.* 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

^^omn  and  coattwise  troTigportaiion* — In  the  preceding  volume  on  transportation 
(vol  i?,  pp.  685  f  f)  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  ocean  sailors'  organi- 
>^n,  the  International  Seamen's  Union,  is  given.  In  the  present  volume  a  small 
■mount  of  testimony  is  given  by  another  officer  of  the  same  organization,  Mr.  Penje, 
^bile  representatives  of  the  two  leading  coastwise  steamship  companies — Mr.  Hayne, 
of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  and  Mr.  Guillaudeu,  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company — ^testify  particularly  with  reference  to  condi- 
I^Jne  of  labor  in  their  employment.  These  two  witnesses  assert  that  the  conditions 
m  the  ooBBtwise  trade  are  generally  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  transoceanic  traffic, 

'  HasTie,  H>.  414-425;  QoUlaodeu,  pp.  422^151;  PenJe,  pp.  408, 409.  »  FuUer,  pp.  43,  5C-68. 
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on  personal  grounds.  Mr.  Fuller  thinks  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  prohibit- 
ing railroad  companies  from  furnishing  any  record  of  an  employee  to  another  com- 
pany, whether  by  private  letter  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  believes  that  railroad  officers  often  treat  their  employees  unjustly 
in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  discharge,  and  that  legislation  should  provide  that 
employees  be  permitted  to  see  and  hear  evidence  against  them,  and  that  specific 
reasons  in  writing  should  be  given  for  their  discharge.^ 

Relations  ofemployera  and  employees.^ — Mr.  Fuller  states  that  the  more  skilled  rail- 
way employees  are  oiganized  in  strong  brotherhoods,  some  of  which  include  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  on  many  railroads.  By  means  of  these  brotherhoods  much 
better  conditions  of  labor  have  been  obtained.  The  less  strongly  organized  employees, 
like  the  telegraphers,  have  lower  wages  and  worse  conditions.  Railroad  com- 
panies usually  deal  with  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  regarding  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  labor,  and  often  enter  into  joint  written  agreements.  These  otganiaa- 
tions  have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  and  to  make  their  conduct  more 
peaceful.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  judiciary  has  often  been  unjust  in  the  treat- 
ment of  railway  employees  in  connection  with  strikes,  and  that  unfair  advantage  is 
taken  by  the  railroads  of  the  fact  that  they  transport  the  mails. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,'  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  testified  before  the 
commission  in  April,  1900,  regarding  alleged  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  against  organized  labor.  He  stated  that  this  company 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  had  refused  to  deal  with 
their  officers.  The  employees  of  the  railroad  have  not  generally  been  organized, 
though  a  few  have  secretly  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Shortly  before  the  witness's  testimony,  he  declares,  a  number  of  these  members  were 
dischai^ged  by  the  railroad,  and  also  a  number  of  men  who  were  about  to  form  a  new 
lodge  at  Shamokin.  The  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  refused  to  discuss  with 
the  men  the  reason  for  their  discharge.  They  also  stated  to  the  Industrial  Conunis- 
sion  that  they  had  no  affidavits  to  present  on  this  subject 

Employers'  liabUUy. — Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  common-law  doctrine  regarding 
employers'  liability,  as  interpreted  by  the  American  courts,  is  particularly  unjust 
to  railway  employees.  In  a  few  States  legislation  has  been  enacted  w^hich  extends 
the  liability  of  railroads  somewhat,  particularly  providing  that  certain  classes  of 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants  in  the  determination  of  liability. 
The  witness  believes  that  these  laws  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  common-law  doctrine, 
which  exempted  the  employer  from  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  the  acts  of  fellow- 
servants,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  become  absolutely  unjust  under  present 
conditions  where  the  employee  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  hundreds  and 
often  thousands  of  fellow-employees,  many  of  whom,  especially  on  railways,  are 
engaged  in  entirely  different  branches  of  the  service  from  himself.  The  witness 
cites  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  holding  various 
classes  of  employees  to  be  fellow-servants  rather  than  vice-principals  of  the  employer. 
He  believes  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between  passengers  and  employees 
as  regards  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injuries.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  in 
different  States  are  exceedingly  conflicting  and  unintelligible,  and  Mr.  Fuller  holds, 
therefore,  that  Congress  should  enact  l^islation  greatly  extending  the  liability 
of  interstate  railways  for  injuries.' 

Railway  relief  associali/yns. — Mr.  Fuller  makes  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  system 
of  relief  departments  maintained  by  several  railroads,  notably  the  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Reading,  and  the  Plant  System.  Thene  departments  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  the  payments  of  employees,  deducted  from  their 
salaries  by  the  companies.  They  pay  benefits  in  case  of  injury  or  death  from  accident. 
The  witness  asserts  that  while  membership  in  these  organizations  is  claimed  by  rail- 
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Great  Lakes  seem  to  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  those  on  voopcla.  Mr. 
Barter,  the  secretary  of  the  Litemational  Longshoremen's  Association,  which  has 
its  strength  chiefly  along  the  Great  Lakes,  declares  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improv^nent  in  the  condition  of  longshoremen  there  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  attribotes  it  almost  wholly  to  the  development  of  that  organization.  The 
asBodation  has  abont  20,000  or  25,000  members  on  the  lakes,  while  there  probably 
are  not  more  than  about  1,500  nonunion  men  engaged  in  longshore  work.  This 
wttoesB  thinks  that  wages  have  risen  50  per  cent  since  the  organization  was 
formed — in  1892.  It  baa  won  the  respect  of  the  dock  managers,  and  is  more  and 
more  replacing  the  old  system  of  contract  work  in  loading  and  unloading  vooplIs  by 
a  system  under  which  the  local  unions  undertake  to  do  the  work  cooperatively. 
Under  the  old  system  the  boss  stevedore  or  contractor  was  often  a  saloon  keeper, 
who  expected  the  men  to  spend  much  of  their  wages  on  liquor.  Wages  were 
extiemely  low,  and  there  were  many  serious  abuses.  At  present  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  has  an  annual  agreement  with  the  managers  of  the  ore 
and  coal  docks  on  Lake  Erie,  providing  for  uniform  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  directly  by  the  union.  This  agree- 
ment also  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes. 

The  wages  of  longshoremen  are  stated  to  range  from  30  to  60  cents  per  hour,  the 
work  of  coune  being  confined  chiefly  thoogh  not  wholly  to  the  navigation  season. 
Under  the  i^;reements  witii  dock  managers  the  hours  of  labor  are  usually  limited 
to  12.  The  secretary  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association  maintains  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  has  greatly  improved  under  the  influence  of  the  organization. 
Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness,  and  physical  contests  between  gangs 
ander  different  boss  stevedores  were  frequent.  The  union  now  has  strict  rules  against 
the  use  of  intoxicants  during  work,  and  the  men  enforce  these  rules  vigorously;  while 
the  recognition  of  the  union  and  its  scale  of  wages  has  done  away  with  the  broils 
which  formerly  occurred. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EVIDENCE. 

A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  regarding  other  than  transportation  matters  is 
submitted  by  varioos  witnesses  in  this  volume.  For  a  summary  of  their  evidence 
r^arding  most  of  these  minor  topics,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest,  pages 
GCLzxix-ccLzxxvn.  A  few  of  the  more  important  subjects  may  be  briefly  discussed 
hereL 

CapUalization  and  promotion  of  corporations. — ^Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Rice,  a  promoter  of  corporations,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses 
discuss  this  subject  somewhat  fully. ^  Mr.  Greene  asserts  that  earning  power  is  in 
general  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization,  and  that  there  is  a  ''good  will"  in  connec- 
tion with  ev^y  prosperous  business  which  makes  it  worth  more  than  the  mere  tan- 
gible value  of  the  plant  and  property.  Tangible  value  may  properly  be  represented 
by  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  and  the  remaining  certain  or  possible  earning  capacity 
by  common  stock.  At  the  same  time  this  witness  thinks  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a 
corporation,  because  of  unusually  high  earning  capacity,  to  water  its  stock.  It 
would  be  more  desirable  that  it  should  simply  increase  dividends.  Mr.  Rice 
thinks  that  the  amount  of  capitalization  of  a  corporation,  so  long  as  it  is  in  stocks,  is 
miimportant,  since  the  market  will  discover  its  real  value.  Overcapitalization  in 
bonds,  however,  leads  to  bankruptcies. 

These  witnesses  also  discuss  the  subject  of  publicity  in  regard  to  the  organization 
and  promotion  of  corporations.  They  think  that  some  legal  regulation  would  be 
perhaps  desirable,  but  assert  that  business  men  themselves  are  taking  more  and  more 

pains  to  protect  themselves  in  their  investments  in  corporations.    These  witnessef 
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flcaroely  think  it  neoeesary  that  the  reports  of  oorporatioDB  at  their  inaognration^ 
should  show  separately  the  costs  of  promotion,  which  most  necessarily  vary  greatly 
aooordin^  to  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Rice  refers  especially  to  the  exploitation  of  patents,  with  which  he  has  been 
intimately  connected.  He  says  the  capitalization  of  a  company  baaed  on  an  unde- 
veloped patent  must  necessarily  be  fix^  solely  on  the  baais  of  the  anticipated  profits. 
The  preferred  stock  should  be  issued  to  obtain  cash  for  actual  development,  and  the 
common  stock  should  represent  the  estimated  value  of  the  patent  as  such.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  that  the  granting  of  patent  monopolies  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  public 
He  alludes  especially  to  the  experiences  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 
regarding  patents. 

Publicity  of  corporations  and  protection  of  stockholders. — ^The  witnesses  ^  just  referrecl 
to  discuss  also  the  desirability  of  requiring  greater  publicity  of  the  affairs  of  large 
corporations  generally.  They  are  all  inclined  to  agree  that  some  added  legal 
requirements  as  regards  publicity,  both  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  corporar- 
tions  and  from  year  to  year  thereafter,  would  be  desirable,  although  they  do  not 
favor  making  public  too  much  information,  especially  regarding  corporations  engaged 
in  competitive  business.  Mr.  Greene,  in  particular,  thinks  that  in  many  cases  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  public  would  be  by  requiring  the  examination  of  corporations 
by  expert  auditors,  who  should  make  only  the  general  results  of  their  examinaticHis 
public.  This  witness  also  discusses  in  some  detail  the  precise  nature  of  the  informar- 
tion  which  might  properly  be  set  forth  in  public  reports. 

Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Woodlock  (of  the  Wall  Street  Journal)  likewise  diacnas  the 
rights  of  stockholders  in  corporations.*  They  aasert  that  in  general  the  rights  of 
stockholders,  even  those  of  minority  stockholders,  are  relatively  well  protected  by 
existing  laws  and  court  decisions.  They  see  no  reason  why  a  bona  fide  stockholder 
should  not  at  all  times  be  permitted  to  see  lists  of  all  the  stockholders;  but  they 
aasert  that  stockholders  should  not  have  the  right  to  demand  aooeas  to  all  of  the 
flnanriftl  accouuts  of  oorporatious,  because  this  would  give  competitors  and  enemies 
of  corporations  the  opportunity,  by  buying  and  becoming  holders  of  a  small  amount 
of  stock,  to  get  information  regarding  their  affairs. 

Export  prices, — ^Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Howes  (of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
think  that  the  practice  of  American  manufacturers  in  selling  goods  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  at  home,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus,  is  entirely  justifiable,  and  that 
the  same  practice  is  followed  by  manuibcturers  in  all  countries.' 

Reciprocity  with  Canada, — Mr.  Howes  ^  presents  a  somewhat  extended  argument  in 
favor  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  He  declares  that  Canada  is  even  now  the 
very  best  customer  for  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  two  countries 
are  naturally  almost  an  economic  unit.  He  maintains,  however,  that  because  of  the 
existence  of  tariff  barriers  against  the  sending  of  Canadian  goods  into  the  United 
States,  Canada  not  only  retaliates  with,  other  protective  duties,  but  is  in  general  dis- 
posed to  carry  on  trade  with  England  and  other  countries  as  much  as  possible  in* 
preference  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  greatly  increased  trade  with  this  country 
would  result  from  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  that  free 
entrance  of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
New  England  and  the  Pacific  coast  States,  while  our  Middle  States  could  export  large 
amounts  of  coal  to  Canada.  The  lumber  interests  are  those  which  are  the  most 
strongly  opposed  to  letting  down  the  tariff  barriers,  but  this  witness  thinks  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  New  England  especially  if  she  could  get  free  lumber 
from  Canada. 

Grain  elevators  and  inspection. — ^The  subject  of  grain  elevators  and  the  alleged 
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mooopolT  in  some  of  the  Weetem  States  was  discosBed  with  oonaiderable  foUnesB  in 
the  fint  report  of  this  commission  on  transportation.  (See  Vol.  IV,  pp.  77-S8  of 
Dfgest) 

In  the  present  volmne  Mr.  Teisberg,  of  the  Minnesota  Baihroad  and  Waiehonse 
OomznisBion,  enters  somewhat  into  the  sabject  He  does  not  think  that  there  is 
anjtbing  in  the  nature  of  a  combination  of  elevators  in  Minnesota,  or  an  agreement 
to  fix  the  prices  of  grain.  He  says  that  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  that  State,  giving 
any  person  the  right  to  take  land  on  a  railroad  right-of-way  by  condemnation  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  elevator,  many  independent  elevators  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  moreover  farmers  can  often  load  their  grain  directly  into  the  cars. 
This  witness  also  diflnniwpe  the  system  of  grain  inspection  nnder  the  Minnesota  law, 
as  weD  as  the  practice  of  mixing  different  grades  of  grain.* 

^  Paso  367-^871,  872. 
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I.  BATLWAT  FDfANGES  GENEBAUCT. 

(See  also  Inspection  of  accounts,  p.  clzx.) 

A*  Gapltallzatlon  of  railroads  (see  also  CapUalusation  of  oorparaiUmSf  p. 
ocLXXii). — ^1.  Are  American  raihcays  overcapitalized f — PVofeesor  Ripley  says  that  in 
some  roads  the  capitalization  is  greatly  swollen  and  in  some  roads  it  does  not  rep- 
resent more  than  actual  investment,  in  some  roads  cai>italization  covers  not  onl  v  the 
first  cost,  hnt  all  improvements  in  the  road.  In  others  it  does  not.  The  old  Chicago 
and  Alton,  for  instance,  was  so  conservatively  financed  that  the  capitalization  rep- 
resented only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The  relation  between  the 
capitalization  of  a  road  and  the  value  of  its  property  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
detennination  of  what  rates  are  reasonable.  A  road  is  not  always  entitled  to  earn  a 
living  interest  la  dividends  upon  its  capitalization,  because  a  part  of  that  capitaliza- 
tion may  be  fictitious.     (291,  292,  306. ) 

Professor  Riplev  says  that  while  the  selling  of  bonds  at  a  low  fi£:ure  to  persons  who 
carry  through  a  deal  and  the  reselling  of  these  bonds  at  a  high  figure  is  not  techni- 
cally stock  watering,  yet  it  has  the  same  effect.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton.  Its  volume  of  securities  was  increased  from  about  $42,000,000  to  some- 
thins  like  $120,000,000,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  going  in  profits  to  the  persons 
vho  nad  the  deal  in  charge.     (304. ) 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  tendency  of  the  great  railway  corporations  is  to 
build  up  capitalization*  all  the  time,  adding  together  the  cost  of  the  original  plant 
and  the  cost  of  all  improvements,  reconstructions,  etc.,  until,  even  with  honest  book- 
keeping and  without  any  stock  watering,  the  capitalization  comes  to  be  2  or  3  times 
the  worth  of  the  plant,  and  the  face  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  these  corpora- 
tions is  very  macn  more  than  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  what  it  could  be  duplicatea  for. 
In  all  the  corporations  there  is  more  or  less  watered  stock. 

The  system  of  watering  railway  stocks  originated  with  Vanderbiit  when  he  con- 
Bolidated  the  various  railway  properties  now  constituting  the  New  York  Central 
evstem  and  increased  the  capitalization  from  $54,000,000,  which  was  a  little  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads,  up  to  $103,000,000. 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  country  is  a  little  over  $60, 000  a  mile, 
while  the  cost  of  reproduction  would  be  under  $30,000  a  mile.  The  cost  of  repro- 
duction of  a  plant  is  a  fair  test  of  what  it  should  be  capitalized  at.  There  is  a  total 
difierence  of  policy  under  governmental  ownership,  where  there  is  no  water  or 
inflation,  but  exactly  the  opposite  policy  of  reducing  the  capitalization  from  year  to 
year.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Swiss  FederaTCouncil  for  going  over  to  public 
ownership  was  that  they  were  surrounded  by  countries  that  were  aiming  to  reduce 
rates  to  the  least  possible  figures,  and  that  the  Swiss  roads  would  pile  up  tne  capitali- 
zation so  high  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete.     (154-155. ) 

Mr.  Tkisbebg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minne- 
sota, states  that  a  district  court  in  his  State  found  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
Great  Northern  road,  some  1,385  miles,  in  Minnesota  would  be  an  average  of  $32,000 
per  mile.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  was  the  cost  of  the  terminals.  The  supreme 
court  found  this  to  be  exorbitant     (365.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  does  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  excessive  capitalization.  The  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  one  trans- 
portation company  adapts  itself  to  that  of  another  company  which  may  have  an 
^tirely  different  capitalization.  The  market  value  of  competing  lines  adapts  itself 
to  a  relative  level,  wnatever  the  capitalization.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
BBcnritiee  of  one  road  by  another  there  is  not  necessarily  any  danger  that  the  pur- 
chase may  be  made  at  a  high  figure,  which  may  afterwards  be  carried  in  the  capi- 
talization of  the  two  roads.  That  would  depend  upNon  the  eood  judgment  of  the  rail- 
load  managerB.    During  the  past  year  or  two  acquisitions  of  this  sort  have  been  made 
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on  much  lower  fifi^ures  than  now  exist.  The  worth  of  a  stock  is  its  earning  power. 
Every  other  value  given  is  speculative.  If  a  road  overissues  stock  on  presumptive 
earnings  or  extensions  or  hy  vote  of  the  hoard  of  directors  the  water  in  the  issue  is 
nearly  always  practically  eliminated  bv  the  rating  which  the  market  puts  on  the  stock 
itself.  Very  few  companies  or  boards  of  directors  can  increase  their  capital  stock 
without  a  vote  of  the  stockholders,  and  any  unjust  increase  would  necessarily  be 
done  by  the  owners  of  the  property  themselves.  Every  intelligent  shareholder  now- 
adays acts  independently,  and  if  anything  is  proposed  by  the  larger  shareholders  that 
is  not  approved  by  the  smaller  ones  they  make  themselves  very  readily  and  very  for- 
cibly heard. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  offhand  whether  it  would  be 
a  proper  proceeding  for  two  roads,  each  of  which  had  a  fair  capitalization,  to  com- 
bine and  double  the  total  capitalization  of  the  two  roads  in  the  new  line.     (772-776. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  asserts  that  the  capitalization  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  is  low  as  compared  with  that  of  English  roads.  Some  of  the  English 
roads  have  a  capital  of  $350,000  per  mile.  There  is  a  cry  against  the  Erie  Railroad 
because  it  has  a  bonded  debt  of  $70,000  per  mile,  but  the  property  could  not  be  repro- 
duced for  the  amount  of  that  debt  with  a  very  large  sum  in  addition.  The  witness 
doubts  much  the  correctness  of  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  building  railroads,  while 
the  value  of  terminals  is  a  very  important  factor.  Besides  its  bonds,  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  has  $43,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock,  $16,000,000  of 
second  preferred  stock,  and  $100^000,000  of  common  stock.  The  Erie  has  been 
through  several  bankruptcies,  which  have  reduced  the  rates  of  interest  and  fixed 
chai>i:es.  The  witness  does  not  assert  that  the  stock  has  been  reduced  by  reoi^gani- 
zations,  but  says  that  the  amount  of  stock  makes  no  difference  if  no  dividends  are 
paid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  either  that  heavy  capitalization  of  a  railroad  tends  to 
increase  the  speculation  in  its  securities.  The  contrary  is  probably  the  case. 
(551, 659.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  believe  that 
American  railroads  generally  are  overcapitalized.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  combined  aversize  only  $61,000  per  mile  of  road.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  $8,000  above  the  figure  15  years  ago.  In  some  instances,  however, 
recent  reoi^ganizations  of  railroads  have  increas^  securities  unduly.  This  was  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  Richmond  Terminal,  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the 
C^hicago  and  Alton.  Various  junior  securities  have  been  issued  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  get  any  dividends.  Thus  Mr.  J.  P.  Moi^gan,  in  most  of  his  reoi^ganiza- 
tions,  estimated  the  minimum  earning  capacity  and  based  the  fixed  chai>ces,  going  to 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks,  on  that,  but  as  regards  securities  dependent  upon  future 
prospects  people  could  prettv  much  help  themselves.     (456. ) 

Mr.  Woodlock  says  tnat  t&e  capitalization  of  British  railroads  is  between  $220,000 
and  $240,000,  per  mile,  as  compared  with  $61,000  per  mile  for  American  roads.  When 
British  roads  were  being  built,  from  1840  to  1850,  land  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is  here,  and  more  than  it  is  worth  in  England  now.  Moreover,  the  Enjtlish 
roads  have  capitalized  every  amount,  however  small,  which  has  gone  into  improving 
the  lines.  Mr.  Woodlock  seems  to  ii^^ly  that  the  policy  was  intentionally  to  mcrease 
capitalization  as  much  as  possible,  xhe  best  English  roads  pay  from  5  to  7^  per 
cent  dividends  on  this  high  capitalization.     (461. ) 

2.  Proper  basis  of  capikdizcUion  (see  also  under  Taxation^  p.  clxxxix)  . — Mr.  Talcott, 
assistant  to  the  presid'ent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  basis  for  capitalizing  a  railroad  is  the  hardest  problem  that  was  ever  pro- 
pounded to  him.  He  does  not  see  how  the  physical  value  of  the  property  can  prop- 
erly be  disre^rded,  and  yet  the  public  and  the  financiers  appreciate  a  property  only 
for  what  it  will  earn.  The  value  of  a  property  and  the  value  of  a  franchise  are  two 
different  things;  but  Mr.  Talcott  thinks,  apparently,  that  both  should  be  considered 
in  fixing  a  value  or  in  fixing  a  capitalization.     (635. ) 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization  has  any  effect  on  earnings 
or  rates.  Earning  capacity  is  the  final  test  of  capitalization  itself.  All  other  influ- 
ences tend  to  favor  overcapitalization,  but  earning  capacity  tends  to  keep  it  down. 
Rates  of  transportation  are  governed  by  conditions  into  which  capitalization  does  not 
enter  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  in  estimating  a  reasonable  rate  the  original  cost  of  the  road  should  be 
considered.  It  is  fairer  to  consider  as  a  basis  the  cost  of  duplication,  including  not 
merely  the  physical  plant,  but  the  terminals,  the  acquisition  of  business,  and  every- 
thing which  makes  an  operating  railroad.  The  cost  of  duplication  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  original  oost.    Railroads  have  naturally  become  very  valuable  because 
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of  the  growth  of  population,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  nulrocui,  ana  which  has  increased  especially  the  value  of  land  for  right  of  way 
and  for  terminals.  Moreover,  laige  amounts  of  money  have  been  diverted  from  earn- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  the  railroads,  and  often  no  account  has  been  made  of 
this  fact  in  the  capital  investment 

Mr.  Woodlock  believes,  in  fact,  that  the  existing  capitalization  of  railroads  in  general 
represents  no  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads.  The  cost  of  a  road  includes 
many  matters  not  strictly  of  construction.  For  example,  there  is  the  discount  on 
bonds  in  many  cases,  wmch  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  cost.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  contracts  for  construction  are  given  to  construction  companies,  often  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  road,  at  very  high  figures.  But  after  the  whole  road  is  laid  it 
18  not  finished.    Money  must  be  spent  on  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Woodlock  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads 
as  compared  with  modem  industrial  combinations  is,  in  general,  exceedingly  con- 
servative. In  some  instances  railroads  have  been  capitalizea  at  an  absurdly  low  rate. 
(456-4^.) 

3.  Slock  dividends, — ^Mr.  Schiff  testified  that  as  a  general  proposition  he  does  not 
believe  stock  dividends  are  advisable,  but  there  may  be  exceptions  if  the  stock 
dividend  represents  cash  value  or  earnings  actually  retained  in  the  course  of  years 
from  the  shareholders.    He  says: 

''  For  instance,  if  I  own  to-dav  a  line  of  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  want 
to  bnild  a  branch,  say,  irom  Albany  to  Saratoga,  and  if,  instead  of  issuing  new  cap- 
ital, I  take  mv  earnings,  or  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company,  to  build 
that  new  roaa  with,  I  should  be  justified,  after  that  road  is  oompleteo^  in  returning 
to  the  shareholders  their  money  which  has  been  used  for  new  capital  m  the  form  cu 
new  shares.','  ^(774.) 

4.  I)epreeiahon  in  value  of  property. — Professor  Biplry  says  that,  in  computing  the 
value  of  the  tan^ble  property  of  railroads  in  Michigan,  consideration  is  taken  of 
depreciation  in  value  over  first  cost.  In  addition  to  figuring  out  the  cost  of  duplica- 
tion, the  worth  of  the  road  for  scrap  is  also  estimated.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  the 
steel  rails  used  by  the  railroads  is  estimated,  how  much  those  rails  are  worth  as  scrap, 
and  how  long  is  meir  normal  life.  If  the  normal  life  of  the  rail  would  be  twenty-five 
years,  the  .assumption  is  made  that  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  rails  and  tne  scrap  disappears  in  each  year.  Then  if  the  road  has  been  built  for 
three  years,  three  twenty-fifths  of  this  difference  in  value  should  rightly  be  deducted 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  the  road  is  worth  at  the  present  time.     (306. ) 

5.  Betterments  ofraUroads. — ^Mr.  Taloott.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  says  that  the  cost  of  additional  mdlities  for  hanaling  business  is  chaiged 
by  some  Southern  roads  to  operating  expenses,  generally  with  a  note  that  the  amount 
has  gone  for  betterment,  and  by  otner  roads,  if  the  improvement  is  of  any  magni- 
tude, to  the  construction  account.  New  equipment  is  generally  paid  for  out  of  earn- 
ings, because  the  usual  way  to  buy  it  is  on  the  car-trust  plan,  making  payments 
monthly  or  quarterlv.     (635.) 

6.  QmtaUicUion  of  the  Chicaao  and  AUon  BaXLtoad. — ^Mr.  Woodlock  speaks  especially 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  as  an  illustration  of  modem  methods  of  railroad 
financing.  For  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  untQ  veiy  recently,  the  road  did  not 
increase  its  capitahzation  nor  extend  its  lines.  It  paid  dividends  of  7  or  8  per  cent 
on  its  common  stock  regularly.  Its  net  earnings  were  about  $2,900,000  per  year. 
The  road  had  $22,000,000  of  stock  and  $8,000,000  of  bonds.  The  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  rentals  required  $1,100,000  yearly,  leaving  $1,800,000  for  dividends.  Mr. 
Harrinoan  finally  bought  out  the  road,  paying  $175  per  share  for  common  stock  and 
$200  per  share  for  preferred  stock,  the  entire  stock  costing  him  more  than  $40,000,000. 
He  knew  that  a  fint  chaive  on  the  net  earning  capacity  of  $1,800,000  could  be  fioated 
at  3}  per  cent  interest  or  less.  Accordingly  he  issued  more  stock  and  bonds,  so  that 
the  present  camtolization  is  $54,000,000  of  bonds,  partly  3  per  cent  and  partly  3i  per 
cent,  and  $^,000,000  of  stock.  Mr.  Woodlock  contends  that  the  road  is  perfectly 
able  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock.  Mr.  Harriman 
made,  of  course,  a  verv  considerable  profit.  He  bought  it  on  practicallv  a  5  per  cent 
basis.  It  is  believed  that  the  syndicate  which  bought  up  the  road  maae  a  profit  of 
16  or  18  per  cent,  but  there  were  other  profits  not  goin^  directly  to  the  syndicate. 
The  railroad  has  meanwhile  increased  its  length  by  Duymg  up  a  short  line,  increas- 
ing the  mileage  from  847  miles  to  900. 

Mr.  Woodlock  contends  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  is  scarcely 
excessive,  as  regards  its  effect  on  rates,  for  the  reason  that,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
money  available  for  profitable  enterprises,  no  one  proposes  to  huild  anotner  road 
from  Chid^  to  St.  Louis.  Another  road  could  not  make  lower  rates  than  those 
existing.    There  was  a  project  to  build  a  short  line,  known  as  the  St.  Louis  and 
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Northern,  ap  to  Chica^.  The  other  ndbxMuls  did  not  want  another  Chicago  line; 
there  was  no  need  for  it.  They  simply  bought  it  up,  and  the  Alton  now  owns  this 
line.  Nevertheless  the  witness  thinks  that  those  who  bay  Alton  common  stock  at 
40  are  likely  to  get  left.     (45&-460.) 

Mr.  ScHiFP  declares  that  the  recent  financing  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  by 
his  firm  was  simply  a  readjustment  and  not  a  reorganization.  The  old  organization 
had  become  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  road, 
and  the  stockholders  decided  they  would  readjust  the  finances  of  the  company. 
His  firm  were  laive  stockholders.  The  charges  for  dividends  and  interest  in  tne 
new  corporation  do  not  vary  5  per  cent  from  the  charges  and  dividends  of  the  old 
corporation.  He  is  not  aware  that  the  capitalization  was  increased  from  about 
130,000,000  to  something  over  $100,000,000,  including  stock  and  bonds.  He  remem- 
bers very  clearly  that  under  the  old  financing  the  clmrges  for  dividends  and  interest 
were  something  like  $2,600,000  and  under  the  new  scheme  they  were  only  somethims 
like  $2,700,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  $10,000,000  new  money  had 
gone  into  the  road.  The  amounts  of  stock  and  bonds  were  increased,  but  the  divi- 
dends, which  for  30  years  had  been  7  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  There 
is  no  more  temptation  to  increase  dividends  from  4  to  6  per  cent  than  would  have 
existed  before  if  it  had  increased  the  old  dividend  from  7  to  10  per  cent  and  it  would 
not  necessarily  excite  public  comment  anv  more  to  do  so.     (776,  776. ) 

7.  Financing  of  the  Kansas  (My,  Pittstmrg  and  Gtdf  Railroad. — Mr.  Woodlock 
speaks  especially  of  the  financing  of  this  road.  It  was  started  by  Mr.  StUwell,  who 
aimed  to  Duild  a  line  directly  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  establishing 
a  deep-water  port  on  Sabine  Lake,  with  a  ship  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the  lake.  He 
raisea  the  money  for  the  road  mainly  in  Amsterdam.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage 
permitted  the  issue  of  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  mile,  both  for  main  track  and 
tor  yard  and  terminal  tracks.  Whenever  the  road  found  itself  in  need  of  money 
it  would  lav  five  or  six  tracks  alongside  the  main  track,  call  it  a  yard  and  get  $25,000 
per  mile  of  bonds.  Ninety  or  100  miles  of  such  unnecessary  yard  track  were  laid. 
The90  bonds  were  mostlv  sold  at  from  65  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock  was  thrown  in  as  a  bonus.  It  was  obvious  that  the  prop- 
erty could  not  bear  such  heavy  capitalization  and  it  finally  went  into  bankruptcy 
ana  has  been  reorganized.     (461,  462. ) 

8.  Eg^ect  of  high  capiializaiMn  on  price  of  stocks. — Mr.  Woodlock  points  out  that 
stock  bearing  a  low  mterest  sells  at  a  relatively  higher  price  than  one  bearing  high 
interest.  If  a  6  per  cent  income  is  divided  between  a  4  per  cent  stock  and  a  2  per 
cent  stock,  the  two  can  be  sold  for  much  more  than  a  6  per  cent  stock,  because  there 
are  always  "prospects."     (400.) 

B.  Ren^ulatlon  of  capitalization.— 1.  Generally. — ^While  Mr.  Woodlock 
does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization  is  likely  to  have  any  special  effect  upon  the 
public  as  regards  rates,  he  does  believe  that  it  may  injuriously  affect  speculators  and 
mvestors.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very  aifficult  to  protect  them.  The  in- 
vestor refuses  to  be  protected;  "He  wants  to  gamble."  Mr.  Woodlock  seems  to 
hold  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Federal  legislation,  effectively  enforced, 
restricting  capitalization  of  railroads  closely  to  actual  investment.  The  Massachu- 
setts legislation  on  this  subject  and  the  English  legislation  are  both  good  and  should 
be  either  enacted  in  a  general  way  by  CJongress  or  woven  into  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.     (460-462.) 

Notwitiistanding  his  statements  that  American  railwavs  are  not  usually  greatly 
overcapitalized,  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  legislation  should  restrict  excessive  issues  of 
securities  by  railroads.  This  would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the 
public,  certainly  much  more  advantageous  than  r^ulation  of  charges  and  other  inter- 
ference. Corporations  should  be  controlled  chiefly  through  their  financial  machinery. 
The  witness  would  approve  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  this  direction.     (551,  559,  560.) 

2.  Massachtisetts  law. — Professor  Ripley  says  that  the  corporation  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  so  strict  that  no  railroad  in  Massachusetts  can  issue  a  dollar's  worth  of 
stocks  or  bonds,  can  lease  another  road,  can  build  another  spur  of  side  track  or  do 
anything  of  that  kind  without  getting  the  prior  approval  of  the  railroad  commission. 
The  result  is  that  the  roads  feel  that  unless  they  accede  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  railroad  commissioners  in  matters  of  rates  it  will  happen  that,  when  they  wish  to 
carry  through  some  financial  operation,  the  railroad  commission  may  withhold  its 
consent.  Tne  railroad  commission  is  not  empowered  to  determine  rates,  though  some 
yearw  ago,  when  the  Housatonic  Railroad  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  for  the  reduction  of  rat«s  at  certain  points,  the  commis- 
sion reports  the  facts  to  the  general  court,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  the  gen- 
eral court  immediately  authorized  the  railroad  commission  to  fix  rates  on  that  road. 
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Under  ordinary  conditionB  the  power  poesesBed  by  the  railroad  commiflsion  which 
enables  it  to  pass  upon  all  financial  operations  is  sufficient  for  making  the  railroads 
acquiesce  in  such  su^^gestions  as  are  made.  Such  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  over  interstate  roads  woula  give  to  it  the  hold  over  those  roads 
which  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  now  has  over  Massachusetts  roads.  The 
Massachusetts  corporation  laws  also  operate  to  prevent  stock  watering  and  to  hold 
down  capitalization.  The  law  specifically  says  that  no  corporation  shall  issue  stock 
except  to  the  amount  of  actual  investment  in  tangible,  phvsical  plant,  and  Massachu- 
setts cori>orations  do  not  incorporate  for  anywhere  near  the  aggregate  amount  of  par 
value  of  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  which  is  customary  in  other  puts  of  the  connby. 
(292,  293. ) 

Mr.  F.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Bailroad  Commission- 
ers,  says  that  the  policy  of  the  board  in  respect  to  capitalization  is  one  of  restriction. 
Its  theory  is  that  it  is  right  that  the  people  who  furnish  the  income  to  the  stock- 
holders in  the  wav  of  rates  should  pay  profits  only  upon  actual  expenditure.  The 
statute  describes  the  purposes,  in  a  ^neral  way,  for  which  stock  and  bonds  may  be 
issued.  Then  the  board  has  to  decide  whether  the  particular  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany fairly  fall  within  the  general  purposes  as  described  by  the  statute.  Next  it 
decides  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  iairly  required  for  that  purpose.  If  a  street 
railway  desires  to  e(|uip  its  road  the  board  has  a  skilled  expert  to  determine  what  the 
fair  cost  of  such  equipment  would  be;  if  a  road  is  to  be  built,  the  board  has  an  expert 
engineer  examine  into  the  cost  of  construction;  if  real  estate  is  to  be  bought,  the 
board  determines  the  fair  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  property. 

There  is  a  statutory  distinction  and  there  are  distinctions  in  practice  between  bonds 
and  stock  in  fixing  the  amount  of  capitalization.  The  bonds  must  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  capital  stock,  and,  in  practice,  the  board  never  allows  bonds  to  be  issued  until  the 
enterprise  has  reached  the  stage  of  completion.  Before  approving  an  issue  of  mort- 
gage bonds  the  board  examines  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway  or  railroad, 
determines  the  value  of  the  property,  and  sees  that  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  capital  and  indebtedness.  In  determining  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty the  board  does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  terminals.     (843,  844.) 

Mr.  Jackson  savs  also  that  stock  and  scrip  dividends  are  prohibited  by  statute  in 
Massachusetts.     (844. ) 

3.  Minnaota  law. — ^Mr.  Teisbero,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  an  act  was  passed  in  his  State  in  1887,  reouiring 
that  all  stock  issued  by  new  railroad  companies  should  be  fully  paid,  and  tnat  no 
increase  of  stock  should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission.  Since  that  time  the  witness  believes  that  3  applications  for  permission 
to  increase  capital  stock  have  been  made.  All  have  been  ^ranted,  after  full  hearing. 
The  regulation  of  stock  issues  does  not  apply  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  which 
holds  a  charter  dating  from  1856,  nor  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  apphes  only  to  a 
few  roads  incorporate  under  the  general  incorporation  law.    (365. ) 

4.  Sinking  funds. — Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  onl^  difficulty  he  sees  in  the  proposal 
to  require  rcHids  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  their  bonds  is  that  the  status 
of  those  sinking  funds  would  be  highly  complicated  if  the  roads  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  before  the  final  burden  of  the  securities  was  paid  off.    (306.) 

C.  Bankruptcy  and  reorganization  of  railroads.— 1.  Effect  an  capUcdi- 
zfUion. — Mr.  Greens,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  same  causes 
which  make  hard  times  in  manufacturing  business  make  hara  times  for  the  railroads, 
so  that  bankruptcy  and  reoi^ganizations  are  more  or  less  periodical,  depending  on  tjie 
fluctuations  in  ousiness. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  railroads  with  heavy  capitalization  are  most  subject  to 
bankruptcy.  It  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  corporation  and  the  nature  of  its 
boflineaB.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  reoi^ganizations  of  recent  vears  have  usually 
resulted  in  cutting  down  the  aggregate  volume  of  the  securities  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies^ They  have  generally  reduced  the  bonded  indebtedness,  or  in  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  reduced  the  fixed  charges  upon  bonded  debt 
In  not  a  few  Instances  the  stocks  have  been  increased.  Often  preferred  stocks  have 
been  created,  sometimes  in  place  of  a  part  of  t^e  former  bonds.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  recent  railway  consolidations  to  enable  the  companies  to  earn  some  interest 
on  these  preferred  stocks,  which,  while  they  have  no  l^al  claim  upon  the  earnings, 
have  a  moral  claim.  Nevertheless  an  increase  of  securities  of  this  kind  is  a  less 
serious  harden  upon  the  corporation  than  an  increase  of  bonds.  The  bonds  must  be 
within  a  reasonaole  limit  or  bankruptcy  will  some  time  occur. 

The  usual  way  in  which  reoiiganization  is  effected  is  by  a  meeting  of  persons  who 
either  own  or  control  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds.  They  often  act  in  connection  with 
a  frieodiy  receiver  of  the  railroad.    They  study  the  situation  to  find  out  what  the  roar' 
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can  do,  and  how  its  earning  capacity  can  be  increased,  and  ascertain  where  money  can 
be  obtained .  They  have  to  decide  what  bonds  can  be  scaled  down  and  what  exchanged 
for  prefeired  stocks.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  these  committees,  while  appar- 
ently self-constituted,  are  able  to  endanger  the  interests  of  minority  stockholders. 
The  courts  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  protect  the  minority.  They  have  felt  that 
the  first  consideration  was  to  preserve  the  public  service  of  the  railroad.  For  this 
reason  they  have  tried  to  keep  the  various  railroad  systems  tc^ther  in  the  case  of 
reorganization,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  become  broken  up  into  separate  roads, 
with  varying  classes  of  obligations  and  securities.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  courts 
during  the  receivership  and  in  connection  with  reorganization  movements.  The  man- 
agers of  railroads  often  take  pains  to  have  receivers  appointed  who  are  not  hostile  to 
their  interests.  There  may  be  abuses  by  receivers,  but  to  the  honor  of  the  courts 
there  has  been  little  complaint  on  that  score.  It  is  true  that  in  deciding,  in  connec- 
tion with  reorganization,  whether  some  lines  shall  be  dropped  or  others  retained,  the 
interests  of  members  of  the  reoi^ganization  committee  in  the  separate  lines  may  oe  a 
factor,  but  generally  the  real  interests  of  the  entire  svstem  are  considered.  Some 
brancnes  are  merely  suckers  instead  of  feeders,  and  tneee  are  generally  cut  off.  If 
the  minority  feel  themselves  injured  by  these  processes,  they  have  recourse  readily 
to  the  courts.     (487, 488. ) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  most  of  the  reorganizations  which  have  been  had, 
although  intended  to  cut  down  capitalization,  have  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect. 
While  the  road  comes  out  of  the  reorganization  with  a  lessening  of  its  fixed  chai^ges, 
the  aggregate  par  value  of  stock  and  lx>nds  is,  however,  almost  £ways  greater  than  it 
was  before.  The  Atchison  road,  which  has  been  reor^^ized  three  times  since  1889, 
has,  after  each  reorganization,  had  a  greater  capitalization.  The  reason  for  this 
increase  in  capitalization  seems  to  be  that  persons  who  are  represented  by  all  of  the 
eight  or  ten  different  securities  resting  on  a  given  line  are  not  willing  to  accept  in 
place  of  their  securities  others  of  a  lower  par  value  than  those  which  they  formerly 
possessed.  The  result  is  that  many  people  are  satisfied  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
stock  in  par  value  which  does  not  sell  for  much  on  the  exchange,  rather  thim  get  a 
few  shares  of  something  which  perhaps  will  sell  higher.  Thev  all  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  organization  by  a  certain  amount  of  stock  whicn  they  hope  will  go  up 
toward  par  later. 

Eeorganization  is  generallv  intended  to  wipe  out  the  complexity  which  results 
from  a  large  number  of  difierent  classes  of  securities.  In  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorganization,  perhaps  two  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applied  over  the 
whole  line.  By  the  reauction  of  the  number  of  classes  of  securities,  uie  problem  of 
determining  how  much  capitalization  a  road  has  and  what  the  relation  of  its  capi- 
talization is  to  its  earnings  is  greatly  simplified.  In  most  cases  reorganization  nas 
resulted  in  a  considerable  cutting  down  of  fixed  charges.  Financiers  are  enabled  to 
issue  new  classes  of  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  etc.  The  roads  can  refund 
practically  for  3 J  per  cent  or  even  3 J  per  cent  where  formerly  they  had  to  pay  on 
those  fixed  charges  6  or  even  7  per  cent.     (291,  29/,  298. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  also  that  a  ^reat  many  oi  the  roads  in  this  country  are  reducii^ 
their  bond  issues  and  substituting  stock,  for  the  reason  that  dividends  on  stock  neea 
not  of  necessity  be  paid  in  times  of  depression,  while  bond  chai^ees  must  be  met 
regularly  or  else  there  is  bankruptcy  or  receivership.  The  diflStculty  in  such  substi- 
tution is  that  it  is  only  an  exceedingly  strong  road  that  can  issue  stock.     (304. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  there  has  been  a  sreat 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  bonded  debts.  The  general  basis  has  been 
reduced  from  about  7  per  cent  in  1890  to  4  per  cent  in  1901.  The  bonds  of  the  New 
York  Central  now  bear  7  per  cent,  but  could  be  refunded  at  3}  per  cent.     (486. ) 

2.  Effect  of  recent  reorganizations  on  physical  character  of  roads. — Mr.  Rics,  banker, 
believes  that  the  financial  condition  of  American  railroads  is  very  much  better  now 
than  it  was  in  1893.  Through  the  various  reoiganizations  which  followed  the  bank- 
ruptcies of  that  and  the  following  years  an  enormous  amount  of  cash  has  been  pat 
into  the  railroads.  Thus  the  Southern  Railroad  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small 
lines,  which  were  very  poorly  constructed.  Large  assessments  were  levied  on  the 
stockholders,  and  the  combined  road  has  improved  greatly  in  physical  conditions. 
The  same  is  true  of  roads  in  other  sections.  While  15  years  ago  the  English  rail- 
roads were  superior  to  ours  in  their  physical  conditions,  the  opposite  is  true  at 
present.     (740. ) 

3.  Receiverships, — Mr.  Rice  sajrs  that  he  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Con- 
gress several  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  receiverships.  It  has  been  the  practice  when- 
ever the  president  of  a  railroad  had  bad  luck  to  put  it  into  bankruptcy  and  appoint 
him  receiver,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  road.  The  witness 
thinks  that  if  the  familiarity  of  the  president  brought  on  the  ruin  of- the  road  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  one  else  act  as  receiver.     (741.) 
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Mr.  TAixx>iTy  aflgistant  to  the  i>re8ideiit  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Lme,  thinks  that  the 
prindpal  cause  of  the  reoeivershipB,  which  were  so  numerous  several  years  a^,  was 
that  the  managers  in  their  anxiety  to  boild  up  big  systems  bought  properties  and 
iMid  nkore  for  them  than  they  were  worth.  In  the  case  of  the  Richmond  Terminal, 
lor  instance,  an  exceedingly  valuable  stock  was  diluted  by  adding  weak  properties 
to  it  until  its  back  was  broken.  This  company  was  not  actually  insolvent  when  it 
was  pot  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  was  not  in  de&ult  even  on  a  note.  Rate- 
cutting  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  company,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  though  there  have  been  many  cases  of  failure  due  to  reckless 
competition.     (636. ) 

D.  Speculatfon  In  raflirajr  and  other  secnrltiet*— Mr.  Woodlocx, 
nOroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
tianaictions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  purchases  of  stocks  on  marmi. 
By  this  system,  if  a  man  has  $1,000  to  invest,  he  can  buy  100  shares,  par  value  $10,000. 
M  gets  whatever  profit  there  is  from  an  advance,  and  is  liable  for  the  loss  if  the 
flhaies  go  down. 

Mr.  woodlock  does  not  believe  that  speculation  in  stocks  has  any  permanent  effect 
on  their  value  at  all.  The  real  earning  capacity  determines  the  prices  of  stocks  in 
the  long  run.  Temporary  fluctuations,  even  of  considerable  amount,  may  take  place 
without  any  real  change  m  ^nnanent  value.  This  may  be  due  to  sympathy  with 
otiier  stocks  or  to  the  necessity  which  compels  some  laige  holder  to  sell  out  rapidly. 
lliuB,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Ureat  Northern,  which  is  on  a  splendid  financial  oasis, 
there  have  been  fluctuations  of  as  much  as  20  points  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Woodlock  asserts  further  that  the  stock  exchanges  have  very  strict  require- 
ments as  regards  stocks  which  are  formally  listed.  The  companies  nave  to  furnish 
much  information  at  the  outset,  and  make  periodical  reports.  There  are  some  com- 
panies, such  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Ck>mpany,  which  are  not  willing  to  fur- 
n^  the  information  required  for  listing.  The  stock  exchange  allows  some  of  these, 
known  as  unlisted  securities,  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  greater  risk  is  involved.  Unlisted  securities  are  mostly 
"industrials."  "fiie  witness  believes  that,  if  possible,  legislation  requiring  the  fur- 
nishing of  adequate  information  regarding  corjwrations  should  be  enacted.  (465, 
466.) 

SUtek  ffombHng. — ^Professor  Passoms  states  that  one  of  the  evils  of  overcapitalization 
in  private  monopolies  is  that  it  creates  a  mania  for  speculation  and  stock  gambling 
in  3ew  York  and  other  cities,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  also  detrimental  in  its  effect  on  youn^  men  especially.  If  these  indus- 
tries were  controlled  by  the  public  the  opportumties  for  stock  gambling  would  be 
done  away  with.    (155, 156. ) 

Mr.  GBKxinE,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  asserts  that  the  trade  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  all  legitimate.  No  member  is  allowed  to  resort  to 
bucket-shop  practices — simply  bettu^  on  the  market,  without  actual  buying  and 
selling.     (483.) 

Wcul  streel  and  hanking  housei. — ^Mr.  Schiff  testifies  that  ''Wall  street"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used  means  the  stock  exchange,  which  is  something 
entirely  different  from  the  banking  business.  Large  banking  houses  have  only  to  do 
with  W^l  street  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  market  for  securities.  Speculation  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  The  enormous  rise  in  values  which  has  lately  taken  place 
(1901)  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  result  of  market  speculation.  ''People  went 
insane  and  went  into  what  is  popularly  termed  Wall  street  and  bought  on  margins, 
and  naturally  something  had  to  occur,  as  it  always  does,  to  bring  down  these  unrea- 
sonably inflated  prices,  and  it  did  occur.'' 

American  wealth  ana  prosperitv  will  keep  prices  to  their  natural  level.  Legitimate 
capital  and  property  can  never  Se  used  to  ouild  up  a  level  of  prices  which  is  not 
justified.  The  American  banker  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  speculator,  but  merely 
saved  the  legitimate  owners  of  securities  from  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  them  at 
an V  price.     (776.) 

i^ofihtm  Fadfic  RaUroad  comer. — ^Mr.  Rick  says  that  he  understands  that  an  injunc 
tion  was  issued  to  compel  the  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  settle 
with  the  short  sellers  on  a  basis  of  $150  per  share,  on  the  ground  that  where  there  is 
a  physical  impossibility  of  performing  the  contract  it  can  not  be  enforced.    (742. ) 

E.  AfliericaB  aetmritlet  held  In  Europe*— Mr.  Schifp  testifies  that 
nobody  can  estimate  correctl  jr  the  proportion  of  American  securities  held  in  Europe, 
but  he  believes  the  amount  is  exceedingly  small  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the 
weUsie  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  uie  neat  strength  of  the  country,  lies  in  the 
fisetthat  Rurope  nolds  so  few  of  our  railroad  securities.    (776.) 
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practically  has  the  effect  of  giving  one  man  such  an  advantage  in  bosinefls  as  to  drive 
out  a  competitor  who  doee  not  secure  the  same  rate.  The  community  of  interest  will 
perhaps  abolish  these  practices  of  differentials  and  discriminations,  because  there  will 
De  no  longer  any  reason  to  put  out  these  inducements  or  to  indulge  in  secret  practices. 
The  community  of  interest  is  likely  to  deprive  the  people  of  tne  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  shipments  by  water.  Every  merchandise  line  on  the  lakes  is  own^  by  the 
railroads;  the  same  with  the  Erie  Chmal.     (874.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  in  this  country  there  have  been  about  5,000  railway 
corporations,  but  that  by  consolidation  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  2,037.  Only 
about  863  are  independent  operating  companies,  the  others  being  subsidiary  compa- 
nies leased  or  controlled.  These  figures  snow  a  tremendous  movement  toward  con- 
centration and  coordination  even  under  private  ownership.  Coordination  naturally 
would  result  in  the  very  greatest  economy  if  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  ooun. 
try  could  be  run  under  one  harmonious  plan  and  in  full  coordination  with  the  tele, 
graph,  telephone,  and  postal  service.  It  would  get  rid  of  unnecessary  stations* 
accounting  offices,  etc.  However,  to  bring  about  consolidation  under  private  own' 
ership  would  result  in  establishing  so  colosaed  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  thaT 
it  would  be  more  dan^rous  than  the  present  system,  and  th^  only  way  to  get  the 
benefits  of  consolidation  is  through  public  ownership.     (149. ) 

Mr.  RicB,  banker,  believes  that  legislation  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  railroads, 
or  the  lease  of  control  of  one  railroad  by  another,  would  be  a  K^eat  mistake.  Con- 
solidations such  as  that  which  has  resulted  in  the  Southern  Raflwav  have  improved 
the  service  and  benefited  the  public.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  go  under  a  single  control.  There  are  too  many  people  who  have 
other  interests.  The  difficulty  of  consolidation  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  secure  the  Burlington.  The  witness  does  not 
know,  however,  but  that  there  may  be  some  limit  to  the  wise  combination  of 
railroads.     (742.) 

Mr.  Gribwold.  ^neral  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  does  not  tnmk  that  the  influence  of  competition  on  the  traffic  lines  centering 
at  New  York  would  be  eliminated  even  if  their  competition  with  each  other  were 
destroyed  by  consolidation  and  community  of  interest.  The  roads  could  not  even 
then  raise  rates  arbitrarily  unless  they  wanted  to  go  out  of  business  or  to  shut  out 
certain  classes  of  business.  Though  there  were  no  other  lines  running  to  New  York, 
there  would  be  other  lines  running  to  other  markets.  Any  arlytrary  raising  of  rates 
would  turn  a  very  large  amount  of  profitable  business  over  to  those  other  markets 
and  other  lines.  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  think  that  the  plea  for  consolidation  has 
been  that  rates  have  been  reduced  below  the  proper  paying  point  so  much  as  that 
^e  established  rates  have  not  been  maintained,  and  that  consolidation  would  increase 
economy  of  management     (624,  625.) 

2.  Effed  of  consoHdaHon  on  capilalization, — Mr.  Ricb  alludes  to  the  fact  that  certain 
recent  railroad  consolidations,  such  as  the  absorption  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  and  that  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  resulted  in  the  exchan^ 
of  stocks  of  the  roads  absorbed  for  bonds  of  the  absorbing  road.  He  believes  that  it 
is  alwavs  a  mistake  to  convert  stock  into  bonds,  therebv  creating  a  fixed  charge,  in 
the  inaoility  to  pay  which  the  corporation  must  go  into  bankruptcy.     (740.) 

Professor  Ripley  8a}r8  that  in  many  cases  where  one  road  has  leasea  another  the 
oontrollins  road  pays  dividends  both  on  its  own  capitalization  and  on  the  stock  and 
bonds  of  me  leased  road,  though  the  arrangement  entered  into  depends  entirely  on 
the  terms  of  the  lease.     (297. ) 

3.  Ei^e<U  of  consolidation  of  Southern  railways. — ^Mr.  Wii^oN,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Trade,  believes  that  if  the  Eastern  and  Western  roads  leading  into  the  South  should 
be  consolidated  the  rates  would  perhaps  be  adjusted  more  satisfactorily.  There 
would  be  no  excuse  to  offer  on  the  ground  of  competition.  Cincinnati  stuSers  now 
because  the  Southern  Railway  is  controlled  by  interests  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Eastern  territorv  for  their  income.  A  consolidation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  would  not  injure  Cincinnati. 
(694.  y 

4.  Iffed  of  a  community  of  interest  or  of  a  consolidation  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  lAne  Rail- 
ways.— Mr.  Markham  states  that  if  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines  should  become  prac- 
tically operated  under  one  policv  and  community  of  interest,  or  by  a  consolidation, 
it  would  have  a  very  8alutar}r  effect  upon  the  course  of  business.  The  trouble  with 
the  cutting  of  rates  to-day  is  not  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  railways  so 
much  as  it  is  in  exterminatmg  business  men  of  all  kinds  excepting  the  large  enter- 
prises that  get  better  rates  than  the  small  individuals.  With  a  community  of  inter- 
est or  a  consolidation,  the  first  thing  that  would  be  done  would  be  to  give  to  every 
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one  equal  ratee.  The  benefit  to  the  railroads  would  come  from  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  reductions  because  of  the  action  of  unscrupulous 
lines  which  can  not  ^t  bosinesB  in  any  other  way.  If  there  were  a  community  of 
interest  it  would  be  unpoesible  for  any  railroad  to  withstand  the  reasonable  or  legiti- 
mate demands  of  any  town  or  community  served  by  it;  the  interests  of  the  railroads 
and  the  oommnnities  are  mutual.     (432. ) 

5.  Effeti  ofcofMC^idaiion  of  tranacorUinental  railroads. — ^Mr.  Whssler,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Trade,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  ocean-to-ocean  rail- 
roads wonld  be  agood  thmg  for  the  Pacific  coast.  For  this  reason  he  is  inclined  to  approve 
the  comlHiiation  of  the  Union  Flacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under  the  Vanderbilt 
interests,  whic^  at  the  same  time  control  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Eastern 
trunk  lines,  giving  them  a  through  route.  He  does  not  know  that  the  combination 
oi  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
will  particularly  help  the  coast.  It  merely  extends  somewnat  the  terminal  points  in 
the  East  of  these  railroads.  If,  however,  as  will  probably  be  the  next  step,  these  rail- 
roads aoqnire  the  Erie  or  some  other  trunk  line,  securing  an  ocean-to-ocean  system, 
advantage  to  the  coast  will  probably  result.  This  advantage  of  transcontinental  lines 
would  come  from  the  fact  that  the  railroads  would  no  longer  have  the  motive  of 
boildiaig  up  the  Middle  West  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  of  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  cities.  At  present  the  railroads  seek,  by 
maVlrtp  lower  rates  from  Chica^  and  other  inland  cities  than  prevail  even  from  New 
York,  in  the  face  of  sea  competition^  to  build  up  those  cities  and  seeing  traffic  at  the 
points  of  origin  of  the  railroads.  With  lines  extended  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  thero 
wonld  be  no  object  in  this  policy  but  the  railroads  would  get  the  hauls  as  readily 
direcdy  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  could  then  say  that  each  city  must  stand  on 
its  own  natoral  position,  and  would  not  try  to  rob  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  cities 
of  the  advantage  which  water  transportation  gives  them.     (747.) 

Mr.  Stcbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacinc  Company,  does  not  think  that  the  recent  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  ought 
to  have  any  effect  on  their  rates  or  operation.  He  does  not  even  think  that  if  a  com- 
bination were  made  between  these  two  roads  and  the  Northern  Pacific  these  three  lines 
would  bein  a  position  to  control  rates  aside  from  sea  competition .  There  would  still  be 
the  competition  of  the  Santa  F6,  Great  Northern  and  other  roads,  and  no  rate  could  be 
enforoea  which  was  not  agreeable  to  all  of  the  lines.  Mr.  Stubbs,  however,  believes 
that  tlie  establishment  of  a  community  of  interests  between  railroads  in  the  Western 
Stales  or  in  any  other  eiven  section  is  the  only  effectual  way  in  which  unjust  discrim- 
inadons  and  constant  fluctuations  in  rates  can  be  prevented,  and  that  such  a  control 
over  rates  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  He  does  not  think  that  a  combi- 
nation of  this  sort  could  or  would  increase  froi^ht  rates.  The  companies  operating 
the  railroads  are  endeavoring  to  promote  every  mdustry  and  every  class  of  commerce 
in  order  tiiat  their  tonnage  may  be  as  great  as  possible,  and  they  can  not  resist  the 
infiuenoes  tending  to  keep  down  or  to  reduce  rates.     (765. ) 

6l  Effect  of  New  England  consoHdations. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  the  New  York 
Central  Railway  has  acquired,  by  lease,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the 
Boston  and  Mame  Railwav  has  leased  the  Fitohburg  road,  both  of  which  are  large 
grain-carrying  roads,  and  he  thinks  that  the  effect  will  be  beneficial  to  Boston  as  an 
export  center.  The  splendid  terminal  facilities  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Company 
at  Boston  have  been  acquired  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  they  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  lessee  company.     (702.) 

3ir.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
flioaerB,  states  that  the  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central 
and  of  the  Fitohburg  to  the  Soston  and  Maine  has  generally  been  considered  to  be 
to  thepablic  advantage.  The  result  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the 
New  York  Central  haa  been  an  advantage  to  the  extent  that  under  the  statute  pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  to  issue  stocks  and  put  in  more  capital  for  terminals. 
The  terms  of  the  lease  prescribed  by  the  legislaturo  required  the  road  to  do  that 
The  operation  of  the  road  and  its  maintenance  is  just  as  fully  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  board  as  before,  and  the  State's  right  to  purchase  the  road  is  still 
retained. 

In  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  Bailroad  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  the  board  was  asked  to  fix  the  purchase  price  which  the  Boston  and 
Maine  ought  to  pay.  In  doin^  this,  it  considered  the  value  and  history  of  the  prop- 
erty. There  had  been  a  practical  agreement  between  the  owners  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  board  did  not  disturb  that  agreement.  It 
fixed  the  price  of  the  common  stock  at  21  after  having  looked  into  the  structural 
Tafaie  of  tl^  railroad,  its  actual  cost,  and  the  cost  of  duplication.     (847. ) 
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€•  Mliineiota  law  as  to  railroad  coniolldatlon.—Mr.  Tbisbkro,  flecre- 
tary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commisBion  of  Minneeota,  savs  that  Minne- 
sota has  had  a  law  since  1887  forbiddini;  the  consolidation  of  parallei  or  competing 
railroads.  At  the  time  of  the  reoi^ganization  of  the  Northern  Fftcific,  about  1896,  a 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  the  securing  of  a  majority  of  its  stock  by  the  Great  Northern. 
Suit  was  brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  forbidding  such  a  consolidation,  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  law.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the 
Northern  Pacific  absorbed  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  OomfNBny,  owning  a 
short  line  between  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  The  railroad  commission  instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  that  consolidation,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  entered  into  an 
agreement  providing  that  for  all  time  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  should  be  considered 
a  separate  entity  in  any  case  that  might  arise  between  the  State  and  the  company, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice.  It  might  at  any  time  be  reopened. 
(364,  365.) 

D.  Pooling  and  a9reeinento.~l.  2>t«cii«nano/;)<>2tcy.--Profe8sorRiPLBTsa78 
that  pooling  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  makm^  rates  higher,  but  that  the 
rates  would  be  steady.  The  existence  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Soutiiem  States  of 
what  is  practically  a  pool  makes  the  freight  rates  into  and  out  of  those  Southern  States 
considerably  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  New  England  where  competition  still  pre- 
vails. '  The  amalgamation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  and  the  Fitchbuig  road  has 
resulted  in  making  rates  appreciably  higher  for  a  number  of  places  which  formerly 
had  the  benefit  of  low  competitive  rates.  The  experience  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Peterboro  w^as  a  competitive  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Fitohburg  roads.  So  much  lower  were  the  Peterboro  rates  before  the 
amateimation  of  the  rot^s  that  all  the  goods  for  the  stores  in  Jaffrey,  a  town  6  miles 
from  Peterboro  and  served  bv  one  road,  were  hauled  a  number  of  miles  by  horse  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  competitive  rates  of  Peterboro.  Since  that  territory 
has  ceased  to  be  competitive,  freight  is  no  longer  hauled  by  horse,  because  the  Peter- 
boro rate  and  the  Jaffrey  rate  are  just  the  same.  Mr.  Ripley  lays  emphasis  on  the 
fact,  however,  that  though  the  rates  under  pooling  would  oe  somewhat  higher,  they 
would  certainly  be  steadier.  Pooling  woula  make  a  fixed  rate  which  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  public  could  rely  upon  and  which  they  could  feel  was  paid  by  everybody. 

Pooling  is  hkely  to  i^esult  in  the  offering  of  poorer  facilities  in  the  territory  to  which  it 
applies.  The  people  are  often  obliged  to  be  content  with  slower  trains,  with  fewer 
trains,  and  witn  many  other  inconveniences.  That  is  the  situation  in  the  territory 
now  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Fitehbnig.  In  the  territory,  however, 
which  is  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  EaSem  road,  the  train  service  to 
almost  all  competing  points  has  been  largelv  increased  and  the  comfort  of  the  public  is 
vastly  greater  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  roads  than  was  the  case  many  years  ago. 

Any  proposition  to  legalize  poolir^  should  have  inextricably  bound  up  with  it  some 
increase  of  regulative  jx)wer  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmis8ion,  as  the  giving  to 
railroads,  in  conjunction  with  the  right  to  pool,  absolute  control  over  the  rates  would 

Elace  the  public  still  more  in  the  power  of  the  roads  than  they  are  to-day.  Pooling  is 
eing  practically  accomplished  to-day  by  the  financial  consolidation  of  roads,  and  mis 
makes  it  still  more  imperative  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
given  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates.     (289,  291,  294. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  railroads  have  no  power  to  make  agreements.  The  witness 
holds  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  agreements  just  like  other  commerdal 
bodies.  He  believes  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  has  increased  the  number  of 
nulroad  consolidations.  There  is  no  effort  being  made  now  to  secure  l^slation  per- 
mitting pooling,  but  power  to  make  legal  agreements  ought  to  be  conferred  upon 
them.  Such  agreements  could  be  very  properlv  made  suDject  to  the  approval  of 
some  governmental  commission,  and  should  not  oe  permitted  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
public.     (558. ) 

Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  the  Minnesota  law  forbids  pooling  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inter- 
state-commerce act.  The  State  commission,  about  1889,  unanimously  declared  itself 
opposed  to  any  change  of  the  pooling  clause.  Mr.  Teisbei^  believes,  however,  that 
if  the  question  were  now  presented  to  them  the  commission  would  be  in  fovor  of 
legalizing  pooling.  If  consolidations  by  a  community  of  interests  come  on  there  will 
soon  be  no  necessity  for  pooling.     (372. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsbuig,  thinks  that 
pooling  agreements  should  be  legalized  under  the  requirement  of  publicity  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  is  afraid  that  the  forbid- 
ding of  pooling  will  force  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy.  He  also  thinks  it  a  cause 
of  the  tendency  toward  consolidation.     (639,  642.) 
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Mr.  Grirwold,  general  freieht  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, thinks  that  the  best  plan  to  stop  rate  cutting  and  unfair  competition  among 
raUroads  would  be  a  physictu  division  ot  thp  business.  He  doubts,  however,  whether 
that  18  poaaible,  and  would  consider  the  alternative  to  be  pooling  and  dividing  the 
earnings.  Control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  the  interests  that  control 
the  Pennsylvania  would  have  the  same  effect  so  j^  as  their  rates  are  concerned. 
(615.) 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  legalization  of 
pooling,  under  the  snpervision  of  the  Interstate  Gonmierce  Gonmiission,  would  be 
desirable  in  order  to  do  away  with  secret  rebates  and  discriminations.  It  is  greatlj 
to  the  interest  of  shippers  that  they  should  know  that  they  stand  on  the  same  basis 
as  their  competitors.  The  witness  believes  that  such  poolm^  agreements  should  be 
made  enforceable  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  and  the  courts,  but 
that  whatever  agreements  were  made  should  be  entirely  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  ratee  and  other  conditions. 
(748,749.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  thinks  that  railway  consolidations  do  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  legalized  pooling.  They  affect  the  matter  only  to  the  extent  that  any  agreement 
is  more  apt  to  tye  maintained  if  there  are  fewer  pu-ties  to  it     (748. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  declares  himself  opposed  to  pooling. 

2.  Southern  Rcalway  and  Steamship  Association. — Mr.  TAixxyrr  says  that  the  South- 
em  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  commissioner, 
was  composed  of  the  Southern  rail  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  between  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  Atlantic  ports.  It  did  not  tiUce  in  tne  Gulf  ports.  Its  i>urpose 
was  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  rates  and  rate  cutting.  When  it  was  first  organized  its 
plan  was  to  give  full  authority  over  rates  to  the  commissioner.  Later  it  was  found 
that  some  better  guarantv  was  needed,  and  a  pool  was  resorted  to.  The  conmiis- 
sioner  made  allotments  of  business  to  each  line,  and  if  his  allotments  were  not  satis- 
factory there  was  an  appeal  to  a  regular  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the 
association.  Business  was  divided  on  a  tonnage  basis.  Lines  which  carried  an  excess 
received  a  very  small  compensation.  It  was  made  small  to  give  no  inducement  to 
get  an  excess.  When  the  mterstate-oommeroe  act  was  passed  forbidding  pooling,  the 
form  of  the  association  was  necessarilv  modified.  The  method  of  operation  then 
ado{>ted  was  to  have  copies  of  all  manifests  on  competitive  business  sent  to  the  com- 
missioner. In  his  office  a  record  of  the  business  done  by  each  line  was  kept,  and  his 
reports  showed  to  the  executive  committee  just  how  Dusiness  was  divided.  The 
working  of  the  association  under  the  pool  system  had  been  very  successful  and  satis- 
factory. Soon  after  pooling  was  prohioited  rates  began  to  be  disturbed,  and  disturbed 
conditions  contlnuea  at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  Talcott  had  direct  bowledge  of  the 
matter — a  period  of  some  two  years.     (626, 627.) 

3.  Pooling  on  oMon  buemessjrom  Memphis. — ^Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Mem- 
phis Freight  Bureau,  understands  that  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the  railroads  at 
that  point  for  a  physical  division  of  the  cotton  traffic.  If  a  railroad  receives  consign- 
ments greater  than  its  share  under  the  pool  it  turns  over  the  excess  of  goods  to  some 
other  road.  The  witness  believes  that  shippers  are  not  able  to  insist  that  their  goods 
shall  go  over  a  given  road.  He  believes  tnat  this  system  of  pooling  works  to  the 
detriment  of  shippers,  although  the  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  by  this  plan 
rates  are  made  stable  and  equal  to  all  shippers.     (7. ) 

4.  Existing  transoontinentai  rate  agreements, — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  including  all  roads  which  operate 
from  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  {joints  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  bureau  nas  an 
office  in  San  Francisco,  to  which  shippers  apply  for  remedies  in  the  transcontinental 
rates.  The  rates  are  maintained  under  {his  arrangement  by  a  ''  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" only.  In  order  to  get  around  the  decision  in  the  trana-Mlssouri  case  wnich 
was  directed  against  the  agreements  r^ardin^  rates,  the  rules  and  tariffs  stipulate 
that  each  company  has  the  power  to.  change  its  own  rates  and  reflations  without 
consoltins  others.  Thus  the  roads  can  prove  that  there  is  no  combmation,  but  they 
are  bound  in  honor  and  the  effect  is  practically  the  same.  If,  however,  a  road  should 
show  itself  without  honor  there  would  be  no  way  to  enforce  the  agreement.     (749.) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  transcontinental  roads 
make  practically  the  same  commodity  rates  m  competition  with  water  carriers.  They 
are  made  by  conference.     (764. ) 

5.  Southern  rate-making  organizations, — ^Mr.  McGtovebn  testifies  that  in  the  territorv 
of  the  Southern  Classification  there  are  rate-making  associations,  composed  of  rail- 
loada  which  are  members  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  generally.  The 
SoatheeuBtem  and  MisHJasippi  Valley  Association  takes  the  territory  bounded  bv 
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line  drawn  from  Cincinnati  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Cincinnati  down  through  Middlesboro,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham, 
and  Montgomery  to  Pensaoola,  Fla.  Tl^  Southeastern  fS^ight  As£>ciation  t&ea  in 
the  territory  east  of  that,  ^ing  as  far  as  Gainesville,  Athens,  and  Augusta,  GHel,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  territory  east  of  that  is  known  as  the  territory  of  the  Associated 
Railways  of  Virj^ia  and  the  Carolinas.  These  three  associations  make  the  rates  on 
all  the  competitive  traffic  in  their  respective  territory.  Their  organization  is  some- 
what simikur  to  the  Southern  Classification  Committed,  any  transportation  line  which 
desires  to  do  so  being  permitted  to  join.  Together  witJbL  the  Classification  Committee 
these  associations  constitute  the  rate-making  power. 

No  articles  of  association  can  deprive  an^  fine  of  its  right  to  make  its  own  rates. 
That  was  decided  in  the  trans-Missouri  decision.  These  associations  are  not  pools. 
(654.) 

m.  FBSIGHT  TBAXnC  AND  KATES  GENEBAXLT. 

A.  Existing  tteight  rates — ^Recent  moYements. — 1.  Reasonablenesa  oj 
American  freight  rates.  (See  also  under  Oovemment  oumershiv,  p.  cxcviii,  and,  as  to 
differences  between  through  and  local  rates,  p.  cvff ). — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  freight  rates  are  very  much  lower  now  than  twentv  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  Erie  road  got  from  1  cent  to  H  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  At 
present  the  average  rate  is  5.59.  Local  rates  have  also  been  reduced,  though  not  in 
quite  the  same  proportion  as  through  rates.  There  is  more  competition  in  the  case 
of  local  rates.     (560.) 

Mr.  Mabkham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  railway  rates  have  been 
constantly  on  the  decline  for  many  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reduction  in  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
since  1868: 


Lake  and 
canal. 

Lake  and 
raU. 

All  nil. 

ISfiS 

Ct8.p€rbu. 

22.79 

9.16 

5.98 

5.66 

CU.perbu. 
29 

n.4 

11 
6.63 

CtB.perbu. 
42.6 

1878 

17.7 

1888 

14  5 

1899 

/           11.13 
\           10.28 

Mr.  Markham  also  submits  a  table  showing  the  reduction  in  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities  since  1882,  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half.  He  also  compares  rates  in  the  United  States  in  1892  with  those  in  European 
countries  as  follows:    (430. ) 


United  States 

Pnuria 

Austria 

France 

Belgium 


For  pas- 
sengers 
per  mile. 


Cents. 
2.14 
2.99 
S.06 
8.86 
2.25 


For  freight 

per  ton 

per  mile. 


Omtt. 
0.97 
1.88 
1.56 
1.69 
1.88 


2.  Increase  infreiaht  rates  and  classificaiion  changes^  1900. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Company,  objects  strongly  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  made  by  the  railroads 
in  January,  1900.  He  declares  that  this  increase  was  an  outrage  on  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers,  and  that  consumers  ultimately  have  to  bear  the  burden.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  he  states  that  the  rate  on  coke  to  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  has  been  increased  55  cents  per  ton  above  the  rate  in  1899.  This  amounts  to 
an  added  expense  to  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company  of  $55  per  day,  or  $20,075  per 
year.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  rates  on  coal  will  be  increased.  The  rates  on 
the  various  alkali  products  of  the  company  have  also  been  raised.  When  the  com- 
pany protested  to  the  traffic  association  m  New  York  City,  January  22,  1900,  the 
chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  the  chairman  of  the  Official  Traffic 
Association  made  entirely  different  answers  as  to  the  reason  of  the  increase,  an<) 
nei^er  touched  a  point  in  the  protest.    The  vear  1892  was  considered  a  very  proe* 
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perous  one  among  the  railroads.  Business  depression  followed,  bat  the  railroads  did 
Dot  reduce  their  rates  to  protect  the  manufacturers.  The  rates  of  1892  should  be 
hiffh  enough  now,  but  ttiey  have  been  raised  at  the  beginning  of  1900.  The  railroads 
in  1898  earned  enormous  dividends,  while  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the 
ffrasB  earnings  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $59,927,186.  The  nilroads 
delend  their  action  on  the  ground  that  they  want  a  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  the  witness  l^lieves  that  their  increased  business  as  a  leeolt  of  their 
prosperity  would  have  been  sufficient  to  earn  them  ample  profit.  Proi^)erity  is  not 
stimulated  by  the  raisine  of  freight  rates  but  by  increasing  the  volume  of  businesB. 
The  further  aigument  of  the  railroads  that  the  <x)et  of  materials  has  advanced,  is  off- 
set by  the  well-known  fact  that  by  hauling  heavier  loads  and  in  other  ways  the  cost 
of  operation  has  been  decreased. 

The  witness  anticipates  that  there  will  be  ultimately  a  great  railroad  trust.  He 
r^ere  especially  to  tne  allied  combination  of  the  eastern  trunk  railroads,  and  its 
effect  upon  rates  and  profits.  He  quotes  an  article  from  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  of  March  12,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  the  increased  profits  on  the  hanling 
of  coal  alone  by  Eastern  lines,  as  the  result  of  advanced  rates  already  announced  and 
others  to  be  made  on  April  1,  1900,  will  be  no  less  than  $16,000,000,  and  that  the 
increased  rates  on  other  products  will  make  a  total  of  added  profits  of  fully  $31 ,000,000. 
The  average  advance  on  coal  was  estimated  to  be  15  cents  per  ton,  on  other  bulky 
freight  10  cents  per  ton  and  on  manufactures  and  merchandise  25  cents  per  ton. 
This  increased  profit  of  $31,000,000  will  be  equal  to  moro  than  3  per  cent  on  the 
capital  of  the  9  leading  Eastern  trunk  lines.     (74-77, 84. ) 

Mr.  Ljlnglkt,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  on  January  1, 
1900,  the  Official  Classification  Committee  made  wholesale  advances  in  their  classifi- 
cation without  notice  to  shippers.  Eight  hundred  and  eighteen  items  out  of  3,000  in 
the  merchandise  list  wero  aavanced  in  class.  Taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  a  basis,  these  advances  represented  an  average  increase  in  the  freighfrate 
of  35.5  per  cent.  The  Western  Classification  Committee  on  January  25, 1900,  !|dvanoed 
the  rates  on  240  of  the  items  in  their  list.  Using  the  Chicago-Missouri  river  liates  as  a 
basis,  the  advance  was  47.4  per  cent.  The  Southern  Classification  Comn^ttee  on 
February  1,  1900,  advanced  1,977  articles  out  of  a  possible  2,600.  It  has  9  different 
clasKS  of  rates.  Thirty-two  articles  were  advanced  from  second  to  first  class;  S8  trom 
third  to  second  class;  69  from  fourth  to  third  class;  36  from  fifth  to  fourth  class;  10 
from  sixth  to  fourthclass.  and  46  from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  Thero  are  instances  in 
which  advances  were  maae  from  fourth  to  first  class,  and  from  third  to  first  class. 
The  classes  which  were  among  the  lowest  aro  beginning  to  disappear  from  the  classi- 
fication list  Thero  wero  109  of  the  lower  classes  and  commodity  rates  in  the  classi- 
fication which  governed  prior  to  February  1,  1900,  but  in  the  new  classification  onl^ 
58  were  left,  fii  addition  to  these  advances  thero  wero  75  instances  of  discrimioa- 
tion  made  by  widening  the  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  less  than  carload 
rate.  The  advance  in  rates  resulting  therofrom  ranged  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent.  The  railroads  did  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  merchants 
had  made  contracts  ahead  baaed  on  existing  rates,  and  the  result  of  the  advance  in 
daseification  which  was  only  an  indirect  method  of  advancing  rates  entailed  a  great 
loss  npon  the  merchants. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  called  to  the  matter  in 
December,  1900^  but  thero  did  not  seem  to  be  any  certainty  as  to  whether  that  com- 
miasion  had  jurisdiction  over  classification  matters,  and  the  question  was  roferred  to 
the  Attorney-General,  who  concluded  that  thero  was  no  ^und  for  interieronce  by 
him.  The  shippers  then  appealed  directly  to  the  classification  committees  for  a  change 
of  the  classification  back  to  the  old  basis,  and  in  some  instances  their  appeals  wero 
granted.  The  Ofl3cial  Classification  Committee  modified  some  of  the  advances,  but 
aid  not  go  back  to  the  original  basis.  The  witness  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  the 
law  the  Interetate  Commerce  Commission  is  powerless  to  romedy  the  evil  complained 
of.  He  thinks  the  matter  was  roferred  to  the  Attorney-General  as  being  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  law,  but  that  officer  did  not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  the  case. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  classification  committees 
for  advancing  the  rates  wero  that  the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  were  fQing 
up  throughout  the  country  and  the  railroad  rates  should  also  gp  up.  The  witness 
sajrs  that  he  examined  into  the  earnings  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
found  that  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  advance  in  the  freight  classifica- 
tion the  earnings  of  the  Southern  roads  were  §0  per  cent  higher  than  they  had  ever 
be^i  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  he  thinks  that  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  net 
earning  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  roads.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  there 
would  nave  oeen  any  more  complaint  made  if  the  rates  had  been  advanced  directly 
-—  ^  of  indirectiy  by  an  advance  in  daseification.    (860-861,  862,  869,  877. ) 
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Changes  in  freight  clasHficaiion, — Mr.  Langlby  testifies  that  there  is  great  diacrimi- 
nation  m  the  * '  manipulationi ' '  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  freight  classification.  He  thinks 
this  discrimination  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  South,  and  helieves  that  the  less  inter- 
ference and  the  fewer  obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  development  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  country.  There  would  have  been  very  little  complaint  if  the 
raihx)ads  had  advanced  the  scale  of  rates  themselves.  There  was  a  time,  he  says, 
when  the  merchants  were  inclined  to  complain  of  freight  rates,  but  in  later  years 
they  have  reached  a  conclusion  that  the  rates  of  freight  are  not  so  material  as  their 
universal  application.  The  changes  in  classification  nave  induced  ^reat  confusion 
and  inequality.  People  sometimes  think  that  the  railroads,  while  desiring  to  increase 
their  revenues,  do  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  advancing  the  rates  directly, 
and  resort  to  the  roundabout  method  of  havinj^  them  advanced  bv  the  action  of  the 
classification  committees  in  changing  the  classification.  The  method  of  making  the 
changes  by  the  classification  committee  has  this  further  advantage,  that  few  mer- 
chante,  comparatively  speaking,  are  familiar  with  transportation  methods  or  with 
the  effect  tnat  the  classification  has  upon  the  freight  rate.  Out  of  the  changes  in 
classification  of  2,600  items  in  the  Southern  territory  at  least  one-thiid  would  remain 
advanced,  because  the  merchants  would  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  securing  a  return 
to  the  original  basis.     (865.  ^ 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  says  that  there  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  Official  classification  a  little 
time  ago,  but  afterwards  a  laige  proportion  of  the  articles  whose  claaaification  was 
changed  were  embodied  in  a  supplement  allowing  a  15  or  20  per  cent  reduction  from 
the  fuivanced  classification.  Mr.  Griswold  is  not  aware  that  the  changes  in  the 
classification  were  such  as  to  be  relatively  injurious  to  small  shippers  ana  favorable 
to  large  concerns.     (618,  619. ) 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  in  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Official  classification  the  advance  in  freight  rates  was  chiefly  because  of  an  advance  in 
price  of  a  great  many  qf.  the  commodities  which  had  been  carried  at  special  commod 
ity  rates  before  because  they  could  not  bear  higher  rates,  but  at  the  same  time  reduc 
tions  were  made  on  other  ^oods.  The  Illinois  Central  uses  the  Southern  classifica 
tion,  also  the  Western  classification,  the  two  being  different     (435.) 

3.  Freight  rales  in  the  South — Recent  increase. — Mr.  Bacon  complains  also  of  the  fact 
that  freight  rates  to  Southern  seaboard  cities  on  alkali  products  are  higher  than  ocean 
freight  rates  from  England,  so  that  the  domestic  product  is  practically  excluded  from 
a  region  within  a  considerable  distance  from  these  seaports.  The  rate  from  Wyan- 
dotte to  Atlanta  is  36  cents  per  hundred  on  soda  ash,  64  cents  on  caustic  soda,  and 
65  cents  on  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  English  products  can  be  delivered  there  by 
way  of  Savannah  at  a  much  lower  rate.  The  rate  from  Wyandotte  to  New  Orleans 
on  all  these  articles  is  33  cents,  while  the  ocean  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to  New 
Orleans  is  10.7  cents.  At  one  time  there  was  a  rate  of  89  cents  per  ton  on  soda  asli 
from  Liverpool  to  Newport  News.     (74,  80.) 

Mr.  Bacon  complains  especially  ot  the  excessive  freight  rates  on  the  products  of 
that  company  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difierence  in 
classification  of  these  products  under  the  Southern  classification  from  that  under  the 
Official  classification  in  the  North.  He  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  rela- 
tive charges  per  carload  and  train  load  on  bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  and 
caustic  soda  fr^m  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  leading  Eastern  and  Southern  points,  togetiher 
with  the  distances: 


To- 


Boflton 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . . 
Richmond... 
Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Memphis.... 


Miles. 


760 
700 
656 
698 
774 
578 
716 
1,000 
700 


Product 


Ash,  bicarbonate  and  canstic 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bicarbonate 

do 

Ash,  bicarbonate  and  caustic 
.....do 


Railroad 
charges, 
carload. 


S57.00 
48.00 
42.00 
89.00 
49.50 
147.00 
195.00 
99.00 
09.00 


Railroad 

charges, 

train  of  80 

cars. 


$1,710 
1,440 
1,260 
1,170 
1,485 
4,410 
5,860 
2,970 
2,070 


Ratei 


kteper 
pounds. 


OefUs, 
19 
16 
14 
18 
16* 
49 
65 
88 
23 


Commenting  on  these  figures,  the  witness  declares  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  system  of  classification  by  which  the  charge  for  hauling  a  carload  to  Atlanta, 
716  miles,  is  |196,  as  compared  with  $48  to  New  York,  700  miles;  and  by  which  a 
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train  load  of  30  can  is  hauled  to  Philadelphia,  666  milee,  for  $1,260,  while  to  Ohattar 
D<»ea,  578  miles,  the  charoe  would  be  $4,410. 

The  freight  rates  generaUy  through  the  South,  Mr.  Bacon  declares,  are  ezceflsive, 
aod  this  reeolts  in  ma^rial  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  that  section.  Under  reasonable 
freight  ratee  the  South  would  be  the  home  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  manufacture  of  glass  or  of  soap  in  the  South  of  any  importance^ 
and  no  market  for  alkali  products.  The  result  is  that  nothing  is  done  to  establish  a 
demand  for  thoee  products  and  to  favor  manufacturing  by  the  eetabUshment  of  reason- 
able freight  rates.  Under  low  rates  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  these  and  other 
articles  would  start  up,  and  in  the  long  run  the  railroads  would  profit  by  the  increase 
in  their  boaineeB.     (73,  75,  79,  80. ) 

Mr.  McGoTKBK  says  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Classification 
Association  the  daasification  feature  of  rate  making  was  handled  by  the  several 
traffic  associations  in  that  territory.  There  was  a  single  classification  for  the  southern 
territory,  but  it  was  made  piecemeal  instead  of  by  one  general  association  as  at 
preeenl  The  new  committee  made  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  the  entire 
classification.  Under  the  old  plan  additions  and  changes  were  made  from  time  to 
time  without  proper  regard  for  the  effect  upon  other  analogous  articles,  with  the 
result  that  the  classification  abounded  in  conflicting  ratings  and  inconsistencies. 
The  new  committee  b^an  with  the  iron  and  steel  list  ana  the  changes  which  it 
adopted  were  published  in  Southern  Clasrafication  No.  26,  which  went  into  ^ect 
February  1,  1900.  This  revision  of  the  iron  and  steel  list  contained  advances  in  a 
good  many  ratings.  One  reason  why  the  iron  and  steel  rates  were  raised  was 
because  the  railroads  m  their  eauipment  and  otherwise  had  to  use  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  higher  price  made  a  higner  rate.  The  roads  can  not  afford  to  reduce  all 
their  rates  to  the  basis  of  the  commodity  rates;  it  would  make  them  bankrupt.  A 
revised  classification  which  embraced  everything  excepting  iron  and  steel,  and 
which  made  substantial  modifications,  was  promulgated  in  Classification  No.  27,  which 
went  into  effect  June  1,  1900.  Classification  matt^is  have  been  given  the  fullest 
eofosideration  and  the  advances  made  in  the  classification  have  not  been  the  result 
ni  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  principal  lines  to  put  up  the  rates  to  the  shipping 
public.  Theee  revisions  came  at  a  time  of  extraorainary  trade  conditions,  wnich 
justified  Ribstantial  advances  in  many  of  the -ratings.  There  had  been  marked 
mcreasee  in  the  prices  of  many  important  commodities,  especially  thoee  entering 
most  laigely  into  the  cost  of  opemtion  of  transportation  lines.  Some  of  the  lines  in 
the  sontnem  territory  actually  showed  a  reduced  net  revenue  durinff  certain  periods 
as  ittainst  an  increased  gross  revenue  during  the  same  periods,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  used  in  operation.  The  revision  of  the  classificar 
tion,  however,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  mcreasing  rates,  but  was  chiefly  to  sim- 
plify and  harmonize  matters.  Many  of  the  existing  rating  had  been  unreasonably 
low  in  themselves,  and  by  comrarison  with  the  ratings  on  the  same  articles  in  the 
other  two  classifications  of  the  United  States.     (655,  656.) 

Carritr^  risk  and  owner' $  risk  rates. — Mr.  McGovem  says  that  the  first  important 
change  that  was  made  by  the  committee  in  classification  26  was  the  abandonment 
of  what  was  known  as  the  double-column  rating,  and  substiltiting  therefor  the  single- 
oohmm  plan.     In  the  old  classification  up  to  Ko,  25  two  ratings  were  shown  opposite 
many  of  the  articles,  one  in  the  ''carriers' -risk"  column,  for  ca^es  where  the  car- 
rier asBomed  the  common-law  liability,  and  the  other  in  the  ''released''  colmnn, 
for  cases  where  goods  were  carried  at  the  owner's  risk  or  limited  liability,  the  first 
column  ratii^  being  higher  than  the  second.    There  was  nothing  approaching  uni- 
formity in  the  differences  between  the  two  columns.    It  was  found  that  in  some 
JnHtancep  the  carriers' -risk  rate  was  onlv  14  per  cent  higher,  and  in  some  instances 
280  per  cent  higher  than  the  owner' s-risK  rate.    Some  1, 700  articles  had  been  shown 
by  tne  previous  claasification  in  the  carriers' -risk  column  only — ^that  is,  only  a  single 
rate  was  published.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Mr.  McGovem,  the  ^oods  of 
this  character  which  were  actually  shipped  were  m  99  cases  out  of  100  shipped  on 
the  ordinary  bill  of  lading  of  the  railroads,  which  is  a  limited-liability  bill,  so  that 
the  shipper  did  not  actuaUy  avail  himself  ot  the  carriers'-risk  privilege.    B  v  the  new 
dasrifioUion  the  rates  remained  the  same,  but  it  was  provided  that  they  snould  be 
on  the  limited-liability  basis,  and  that  if  the  shipper  insisted  on  the  common-law 
liability,  he  should  pay  a  30  per  cent  higher  rate.    This  system  of  uniform  bills  of 
lading  and  single-column  classification  is  m  line  with  the  practice  of  the  tmnk-Une 
roads  and  others  in  the  Official  territory.    Technically  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
an  advance  of  rates  because  the  shipper  would  hare  to  pay  30  per  cent  more  if  he  got 
the  unlimited  liability  of  the  carrier  which  he  might  have  insisted  on  before,  but  in 
pnctioe  he  did  not  insist  on  it  before  in  most  cases;  and  for  99  per  cent  of  the  goods 
the  lalea  and  the  bills  of  lading  were  precisely  the  same  after  the  change  as  before* 
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Mr.  McGovem  says  that  this  chanse  was  misonderBtood  by  many  x^P^^  ^^^  'was 
made  the  basis  oi  a  general  complaint  that  the  rates  on  1,700  articles  has  been 
adyanoed. 

The  first  change  in  Classification  No.  27,  as  compared  with  Classification  No.  26, 
was  as  to  Rule  1,  which  was  a  little  more  favorable  to  the  shipper,  in  that  there  was 
a  reduction  from  30  to  20  per  cent  additional  in  the  carrier*  s-risk  rate  as  compared 
with  the  owner's-risk  rate.  For  13  years  the  lines  in  the  Official  classification  terri- 
tory have  used  a  uniform  bill  of  lading,  which  has  been  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Omcial  classification.  This  matter  of  imiformity  in  the  biu  of  lading  was  early  takeii 
up  by  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  which  after  much  consideration  evolved, 
a  bill  of  lading  which  was  finally  adopted  and  approved  by  the  various  individual 
lines,  and  went  into  effect  June  1,  1900.  ( A  copy  of  this  bill  of  lading  was  furnished 
the  commission.}  Practically  the  only  difference  between  the  carriers  risk  and  the 
limited  liability  is  that  under  the  earner's  risk,  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  destroyed,  the 
owner  can  recover  the  loss  occurring  except  from  one  of  the  four  exemptions  estab- 
licLh^  by  the  common  law,  viz,  an  act  of  God,  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  shipper, 
inherent  defect  in  the  article,  or  inherent  vices  in  an  animal.  The  bill  of  ladins  in 
addition  to  these  limitations  releases  the  carrier  from  further  risk  by  reason  of  nre, 
chafing,  leakage,  and  all  those  damages  incident  to  ordinary  transportation  which  are 
not  the  fault  of  the  carrier  and  are  due  to  its  ne^^enoe. 

The  only  consideration  that  was  jgiven  the  Official  and  Western  classifications  in 
the  revisions  of  the  Southern  classification  was  simply  to  compare  them,  article  for 
article,  as  the  work  of  revision  proceeded.  As  to  the  liability  question,  however. 
the  revision  resulted  in  making  me  Southern  classification  the  same  as  the  Official 
daaaification. 

There  have  been  no  cases  in  court  to  test  the  validity  of  the  two  forms  of  contract. 
Not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  consists  of  hazardous  riska    ( 656-661^ ) 

Changes  and  advances  6y  last  dassifoaticni  revision. — ^Mr.  McGovem  says  furUier  that 
the  advances  in  the  descnptions  and  ratings  as  shown  in  Southern  Classification  No. 
27  do  not  exceed  400  or  500  as  compared  with  Classification  No.  26,  and  there  were 
about  100  reductions.  Many  of  the  advances  were  made  on  unimportuit  articles 
of  shipment.  Consistency  and  universality  were  aimed  at  in  the  revisions.  All 
druggists'  articles  in  boxes  were  made  first  class;  small  grocer]^  articles  in  boxes  were 
as  a  rule  made  second  class,  as  were  also  ordinary  hardware,  iron,  and  steel  articles 
in  boxes.  One  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent  the  underbilling  of  drugs,  arooeries, 
and  hardware,  which  practice  has  grown  up,  and  is  on  the  increase  in  Uie  Southern 
territory.  The  principal  articles  lued  on  tne  farm  and  many  other  very  important 
producto  were  not  advanced  in  ratings.  It  is  a  general  experience  that  when  reduc- 
tions are  made  it  is  believed  that  it  increases  the  business  of  the  roads.  The  occasion 
of  the  advance  in  the  classification  of  cotton  goods  was  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  days  the  classification  was  arranged  so  as  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
protection  to  the  early  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  South,  and  even  to-day  it  is  so 
arranged.    When  the  classification  is  advanced  the  rates  are  always  advanced. 

Mr.  McGovem  concludes  by  saying  that  the  making  of  a  freight  tariff  or  a  freight 
classification  is  not  an  6xact  science.  The  chan^  of  commercial  conditions  in  the 
increase  of  local  industries^  new  discoveries  in  science,  competition  between  carriers 
and  markets,  willneoessanly  effect  changes  in  fi^ight  classification  and  freight  rates 
from  time  to  time!  Ever  since  Classification  No.  27  went  into  effect  some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made,  iind  other  modifications  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
circvn\Stances  may  dictate.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  make  their 
rates  exorbitant  or  so  high  as  to  unduly  limit  or  restrict  the  free  movement  of  trafiic 
over  their  various  lines.     (661-662,  668-672.) 

Mr.  DuNLAP,  an  officer  of  two  small  Geoivia  railroads,  testified  in  1900  that  there 
had  recently  been  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates  on  the  through  Southern  lines. 
He  was  inclined  to  justify  this  increase,  despite  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  all 
the  business  they  can  carry  and  are  even  short  of  cars,  because  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  railroads  have  only  recentiy 
oeen  able  to  make  an^r  profits  at  all.  Most  of  them  havejust  got  out  of  bajakruptcy. 
and  until  recentiy  their  stocks  have  been  of  no  value.  While  the  Geoigia  Railroad 
GommissiGn  limits  the  freight  rates,  the  rates  actually  existing  hitherto  were  much, 
lower  within  the  limits. 

Another  reason  why  an  increase  of  freight  rates  seems  to  the  witness  justifiable  is 
that  the  railroads  have  hitherto  helped  tne  establishment  of  cotton  foctoriee  in  the 
South  by  maldng  low  rates  on  machinery  and  materials  and  in  other  ways.  The 
result  is  that  now,  the  factories  being  established,  railroads  have  no  cotton  to  haul 
to  the  seaports,  and  the  amount  of  freight  which  they  get  in  the  shape  of  cotton 
ffoods  is  much  less  than  what  they  formerly  hauled.  As  an  illustration  ot  the  unduly 
low  rates  which  had  prevailed  on  cotton  goods,  Mr.  Dunlap  instances  a  shipment  of 
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1,200  bales  of  cotton  cloth  from  Monroe,  on  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern 
Railroad,  to  Shanghai,  China.  The  rate  was  only  $1  per  hundred,  93  cents  of  which 
was  for  rail  freight  to  San  Francisco.  The  rate  from  Monroe  to  Atlanta  was  only  6 
ceaiB^  and  that  For  the  10  miles  over  which  the  goods  were  hauled  on  the  witnew's 
road  only  3  cents.  While  this  local  rate  of  3  cents  was  apparently  higher  for  the 
distance  than  the  other  railroads  received  for  their  longer  hauls,  it  was  yet  unduly 
low,  in  view  of  terminal  charges,  etc.  On  shipments  to  New  York  the  witness's  road 
gets  6  cents  x>er  hundred  for  the  same  distance,  while  it  formerly  received  12  cents 
per  hundred  for  hauling  raw  cotton  the  same  distance.     (2-4.) 

Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  and  Shippers'  Organi- 
zation, thinks  that  the  increase  in  freight  rates  over  the  Southern  roads  in  1900  was 
at  least  partly  justifiable.  The  Southern  railroads  have  seldom  earned  any  dividends 
on  their  stocks,  and  the  witness  supposes  it  to  be  reasonable  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  (6. ) 

4.  Local  raies  on  cotton — Memphis, — Mr.  Davant  says  there  has  been  a  considerable 
lednction  in  the  local  rates  on  cotton  from  neighboring  points  to  Memphis  during  the 
pest  five  years.  The  Tennessee  Railroad  Commission  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fiidng  of  rates,  but  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  is  constantly  making  efforts  to  secure 
more  satisfactory  local  and  through  rates.  Some  of  the  local  rates  it  considers  fair, 
but  others  are  still  too  high.     (7. ) 

6.  Reduction  of  freight  charges — Minnesota. — Mr.  Teisbbbo,  secretary  of  the  State 
BaQrcfead  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  gives  several  instances  of  the 
reduction  of  freight  charges  on  grain  within  that  State.  From  Alexandria  to  Minne- 
apoUs,  133  miles,  the  rate  was  21  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  1880, 19  cents  in  1885, 
and  12  cents  in  1887.  Since  that  date  it  has  not  changed.  From  St.  Vincent,  380 
miles,  the  rate  was  35  cents  in  1880,  and  21  cents  in  1887,  and  is  now  16  cents.  Mr. 
Teisbeig  thinks  that  these  reductions  have  been  partly  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
railroaa  law,  the  ruling  of  the  commission,  and  the  moral  effect  of  those  rulinss,  but 
that  the  more  economical  methods  of  transportation,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  cars  and  engines,  are  the  chief  cause.  He  considers  that  competition  has  had  very 
Uttle  to  do  with  it.     (364. ) 

6.  Wetiem  freight  rates. — Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  says  that 
Western  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  this  company  are  so  high  that  practioUly 
none  are  shipped  into  that  territory.  There  is  a  rate  of  58  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  San  Francisco,  this  low  rate  being  due  to  the  competition  of  the  foreign  product 
with  ocean  transportation.  The  witness  has  no  complaint  to  make  re^rding  dis- 
crimination between  long  and  short  hauls  ordinarily,  excepting  the  low  rates  where 
there  is  water  competition.  But  he  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
lailroads  and  the  West  generally  to  reduce  freight  rates  in  that  section  so  as  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  industries.     (80, 85. ) 

Mr.  SnruBBs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Companv,  asserts  that  the  rates  for  transporta- 
tion from  the  Pacific  coast  have  very  consideraDly  decreased  since  1891,  and  he  knows 
of  no  single  instance  in  which  they  have  increased.     (765.) 

7.  Freight  rates  on  alkali  products. — Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Company,  complains  of  the  excessive  freight  rates  chai^ecf  uponitsproducteas 
compared  with  other  articles.  The  various  articles  are  all  shipped  in  compact  form, 
in  huge  bags  or  barrels;  they  are  all  heavy  and  thev  are  clean  and  convenient  to 
handle.  'Hiere  is  not  so  much  leakage  from  the  packages  as  there  would  be  from 
flour  barrels.  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  212  pounds,  and  a  15-ton  car  would  contain 
143  barrels.  A  barrel  of  dense  soda  ash  weighs  570  pounds;  of  light  ash,  300  pounds; 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  420  pounds;  of  cement,  4(X)  pounds;  that  is,  a  1/^  ^on  car 
would  contain  from  52  to  100  oarrels  of  these  respective  products.  Notwithstanding 
the  favorable  character  of  the  alkali  products  for  shipment,  the  railroads  charge  a 
rate  very  much  in  excess  of  that  on  flour  and  similar  barrel  products.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  rates  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  various  Eastern  and  South- 
on  points  (1900): 


To— 


New  York... 

Philadelphia 

BBltiinote... 

Rfehmond... 

Chattao 

Atlanta 

Kew  Orieaiu 

Meaphii.... 


Barrel 

Barrel 

Barrel  bi- 

Drum 

dense  ash. 

light  ash. 

carbonate. 

caustic. 

Ceni9. 

Centa. 

OenU. 

Cents. 

109.3 

67 

79.8 

142.5 

91.2 

48 

67.2 

120 

79.8 

42 

58.8 

105 

74.1 

89 

54.6 

97.5 

94 

49.5 

69.8 

128.7 

159.6 

84 

205.8 

285 

205.2 

108 

260 

405 

188.1 

96 

188.6 

247.5 

102.6 

54 

75.6 

136 

Barrel 
flour. 


Cents. 
37.1 
82.8 
28.6 
27.5 
26.5 
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Mr.  Bacon  recognizes  that  the  fact  that  flour  is  a  staple  article,  shipped  in  lai^ 
quantities,  justifies  a  lower  rate  than  on  alkali  products,  but  he  considers  the  differ- 
ence shown  in  this  table  excessive.  The  railroads  charae  $1.09  for  taking  a  barrel  of 
heavy  ash  from  Wyandotte  to  Boston  in  car  lots,  whue  a  barrel  of  flour  is  hauled 
the  same  distance  for  37  cents.    (72,  73,  81.) 

8.  Transportation  of  California  firuU, — Mr.  stcbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
does  not  think  that  there  is  any  complaint  or  any  basis  for  complaint  on  the  i>art  of 
freight  shippers  in  California  against  excessive  chai^ges  by  the  railroad  companies  for 
transportation.  The  fact  that  the  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  to  the  East  have  grown 
from  nothing  to  20,000  carloads  a  year  shows  that  there  can  be  no  basis  for  complaint. 
Shippers  do  complain  of  the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  determining  the  routes  and 
in  not  operating  refrigerator  cars  themselves.  They  also  contend  against  the  demand 
of  the  railroads  that  they  should  load  13  tons  to  the  car  instead  of  10  tons,  on  the 
ground  that  this  does  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  rail- 
roads are  satisfied  that  this  is  not  true,  because  for  the  most  part  40-foot  cars  are 
used  for  13-ton  shipments  as  against  36-foot  cars  for  the  12-ton  shipments.  The 
railroads  found  that  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes  had  been  increased  so  that  practi- 
cally 13  tons  were  being  carried  for  tne  rate  on  12  tons.     (767. ) 

9.  Coal  rates — Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. — Mr.  Gbiswold,  general  freight  and  pas- 
seneer  asent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  says  that  the  rate  from  the  Cumber- 
land ana  West  Viiginia  coal  fields  to  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  $1.45, 
without  distinction  as  to  distance.  There  is  a  territory  beyond  that  section  from 
which  the  rates  are  higher.  They  are  also  higher  from  tne  gas-coal  field.  The  rates 
to  Philadelphia  are  the  same  as  to  Baltimore.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  rate  fronci 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  to  Philadelphia  is  the  same  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rate 
to  Baltimore,  and  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  chained  a  higher  rate  to  Philadelphia 
the  Pennsylvania  road  would  haul  all  the  coal  there.    (619,  620. ) 

10.  Freight  rates  on  paper. — Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  ana  passenger  agent  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Kailroad,  thinks  that  the  Southern  lines  make  sucn  low  rates 
to  Western  points  on  paper  in  carloads  that  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land lines  have  to  make  low  rates  to  put  their  shippers  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  in  New  England.     (619. ) 

11.  Freight  rates  to  Denver. — Mr.  Gmppith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  savs  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  freight  rates  on  firstrclasB 
commodities  from  the  East  to  Denver  during  the  past  two  years,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware.    (856.) 

B.  Policy  regarding  rates— Competition  and  other  Inflnenees. — 

(See  also  Water  transportation,  p.  clxxiv.) — 1.  General  effect  of  competitive  forces, — (See 
also  under  Consolidaiiony  p.  lxviii.J — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
declares  that  the  greatest  danger  to  tne  public  is  not  from  high  railroad  rates  but  fronoi 
unrestricted  competition  resulting  in  discriminating  rates,  or  in  rates  which  are  too  low 
to  give  a  profit  to  the  railroad.  At  present  rates  are  more  stable  and  uniform  than 
they  have  been  before,  and  there  is  a  leeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
as  well  as  a  disposition  to  maintain  fair  rates.  This  country  has  shown  itself  able  to 
transport  freight  more  cheaply  than  any  other.  The  new  opportunities  and  wealth 
of  the  country  have  been  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner.  While  competition 
may  have  some  effect  in  developing  transportation  lines  and  lowering  rates,  and  while 
some  competition  is  undesirable,  the  paralleling  of  railroads  results  in  economic 
waste.  It  may  be  a  question  whether,  if  there  were  no  direct  competition  between 
railroads,  freight  rat^  would  be  reduced,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  the 
competition  of  different  sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries  of  the 
world  would  keep  rates  down.  America  is  competing  with  the  world.  The  price 
at  which  grain  shall  be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  fixed  by  the  markets 
of  England,  and  the  Continent,  where  there  is  competition  of  the  grain  from 
Argentina,  India,  Russia,  and  many  other  countries.  The  railroad  manager  who 
undertakes  to  keep  up  rates  because  he  has  an  apparent  monopoly  would  soon  ruin 
his  business,  drying  up  the  entire  sources  of  supply,  and  putting  his  territory  at  such 
a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  tne  country,  that  manufacturers  and 
producers  could  not  exist.  It  does  not  even  pay  to  put  up  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation  in  Wall  street;  there  are  easier  methods  by  which  to  make  profits  there. 
In  the  experience  of  the  witness  he  has  never  known  an  appeal  by  a  majority  of 
manufacturers  or  of  communities,  recarding  their  inability  to  meet  competition  of 
other  sections,  to  be  brought  to  railroad  managers  without  meeting  a  prompt  response. 

Mr.  Thomas  also  alludes  to  the  competition  of  Canadian  railroads  as  a  factor  in 
checking  the  chaiges  of  American  railroads,  even  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf.  (551, 
552,554.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  banker,  declares  that  transportation  rates  in  general  will  adapt  them- 
selves by  a  natural  law  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest    If  other  investments  aver- 
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a  retnru  of  4  per  cent,  railroad  capital  actaally  spent  can  not  be  made  to  retom 
ne  than  4  per  cent,  no  matter  what  is  done.     (774. ) 

2.  OompeHhon  bdween  railroad» — Bate  tMirs.— FrofesBor  Riflet  says  that  where 
is  not  oompetation  there  is  not  that  inoMitiye,  which  becomes  a  matter  of  self- 
Ion,  to  add  the  very  latest  and  very  best  improvements,  which  must  prevail 

rbeie  competitive  conditions  exist    Roads  which  are  subject  to  competition  know 
tly  weU  that  if  they  do  not  give  quick  trains  and  good  service  traffic  will  go  by 
other  lines. 
At  competitive  points  on  roads  there  is  frequently  a  secret  rate  in  force  which  is 
inch  lower  than  the  published  rate.     (294,  295,  296. ) 

^ir.  Tkibbebo.  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Oommiasion  of 

>ta,  thinks  that  so  far  as  community  of  interest  in  ownership  may  prevent 

B  it  is  a  good  thine.    His  observation  is  that  rate  wars  help  only  large  ship- 

who  do  not  need  the  nelp  of  the  railroads.    The  small  shipper  is  generally  not 

~  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  rates.    (365. ) 

TAixxyiT,  asBiBtant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  rate 

rars  have  been  less  frequent  in  tne  southern  territory  than  in  the  northern.     (627. ) 

3.  DiMance  <w  an  element  in  freight  rates. — ^Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
le  Seaboard  Air  Line^  says  tnat  there  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  among  railroads  that 

ee  per  ton  per  mile  should  be  hisher  for  short  hauls  than  for  long.    He  has  had 

Lon  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  definite  rule,  as  an  engineer  and  a  mathematician, 

>y  ^rhich  charges  may  be  proportioned  to  distance.    He  has  found  that  the  soede 

fnich  seems  to  fit  best  the  actual  conditions  of  tarii&  makes  rates  increase  as  the 

[oare  root  of  the  distance;  that  is,  the  chaiige  is  double  for  four  times  the  hauL 

-.  Taloott  has  made  use  of  this  rule,  not  only  for  the  fixing  of  rates,  but  for  the 

ivimon  of  chanpes,  and  the  rule  has  been  approved  for  both  purposes,  both  by 

practical  railroaa  men,  by  courts,  and  bv  State  authorities.     (630,  631.) 

4.  Cknnpetiiticn  of  Canadian  railways. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
iys  that  the  Oanadian  railroads  are  important  factors  m  making  rates  on  all  American 
Mbds  even  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  The  exporter  of  grain  or  other  commodities 
Loes  not  care  whether  his  shipments  go  bv  way  of  Montreal,  New  York,  Newport 
^ews,  or  Galveston.    If  the  rate  made  by  Montreal  is  lowered,  it  must  be  met  by  the 

^Voads  to  all  these  other  points  or  they  must  forego  the  business.  The  shipment  of 
Koods  by  water  is  also  a  great  factor  in  keeping  down  rates.  (552. ) 
•  Professor  Riplbt  says  that  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  to  ship  goods  in  bond 
over  Canadian  roads  would  be  of  great  damage  to  New  En»and  shippers.  (299. ) 
;  Professor  Ripley  says  that  Oanadian  roads  are  allowed  Dy  the  American  roads  a 
^idifferential,  in  order,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  not  to  bring  to  an  issue  the  question  whether 
those  roads  are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  i.  e.,  rather  than  fight  the 
Miatter  out,  the  American  roads  have  allowed  and  do  allow  the  Oanadian  roads  to 
^chuge  leas  for  the  same  haul  than  the  roads  allow  themselves  in  United  States 
territory.     (29a ) 

5.  Aawiiniages  of  BasUm  by  reaa(m  of  Qmadian  raiko^  — ^Mr.  Howbb  testi- 
fies that  Boston's  railroad  connection  with  the  West  by  the  Oanadian  Pacific  road  and 
its  branches  has  been  ouite  an  advantage.  The  financial  and  commercial  interests 
#f  the  American  trunk  lines  terminatea  at  the  Hudson  River,  and  their  influences 
were  detrimental  to  Boston  shipping.  The  Oanadian  roads  were  interested  in  hav- 
ing shipments  sent  to  Boston,  ana  by  reason  of  this  competition  the  American  tnmk 
^ee  gave  Boston  a  consideration  which  they  otiierwise  would  not  have  had. 

In  uie  sammer  time  grain  that  arrives  at  Montreal  can  be  shipped  thence  to  Liver- 
1^1  by  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston.  The  freezing  ofthe  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  winter  causes  a  great  deal  of  the  Oanadian  shipments  to  Be  sent  through  Boston. 
«The  tendency  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  somewhat  against  this  Oanadian  trade. 
A  spirit  of  antagonism  has  grown  up  in  Oanada  to  a  certain  extent,  due  partly  to  the 
))elief  that  trade  relations  Mtween  the  two  countries  aro  not  what  thev  ought  to  be, 
and  out  of  this  belief  has  grown  apolitical  feeling  which  has  necessarily  had  consid- 
eiable  influence  on  the  Ouiadian  I^ific  road.  The  effect  has  been  to  lead  Oanadian 
Bhippers  to  use  the  Oanadian  Pacific  to  St.  Johns^  New  Brunswick.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  has  also  developed  its  terminal  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  this 
has  injured  Boston  trade  to  a  certain  extent.  In  going  to  Portland,  the  Grand  Trunk 
carries  its  freight  entirely  over  its  own  line.     (701-702. ) 

6.  Omadian  Pacific  dtfferentiaU. — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Oom^my, 
aaya  that  the  American  transcontinental  roads  have  fought  the  demand  of  the  Oana- 
dian Pacific  that  it  be  allowed  differential  rates  on  account  of  the  longer  time  of 
tiansportation  and  other  disabilities  of  the  road,  and  that  this  differential,  which  was 

16a VI 
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a  very  disturbing  element  in  the  past,  no  longer  eidsts.  The  matter  was  finally  sab- 
mitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  Ajnerican  roads  won.  The  witness  asserts  that  the 
transcontinental  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River  did  not  cut  rates  secretly  to  meet 
this  Canadian  differential,  but  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  complained  oontinnally  that 
the  rates  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  particularly  east  of  Chicago,  were  cut  so 
that  while  the  Canadian  road  nominalljr  had  a  differential  it  really  was  not  given 
any  advantage.  The  witness  supposes  it  is  true  that  there  were  sporadic  instances  of 
rate  cutting,  though  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  reeardins  eastern  lines.    (703. ) 

Professor  Ripley  sa}rs  that  the  through  export  rate  &om  this  country  to  China  ia 
to-day  as  low  on  American  roads  as  on  the  Cfanadian  Pacific,  though  this  is  contrary 
to  agreement  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  allowed,  by  agreement  of  the  American  roads, 
to  chmrge  a  lower  rate  than  is  chai^ged  by  the  othei  transcontinental  roads,  but  iu 
practice  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  rate  war  which  has  been  on  for  some  months,  ship- 
ments are  going  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  within  the  territor^r  of  the  United  Stat^ 
at  less  than  the  rate  that  was  to  be  allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  rates  from, 
one  point  to  another  are  determined  primarily  by  competition  with  water  carriage, 
and  the  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  unifomi. 
North  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mi^ssippi  shipments  to  any  place  east  of  the 
Pacific  can  be  made  for  the  same  rate.  Eastern  manu&cturing  towns,  therefore, 
have  an  equal  advantage  with  manufacturing  towns  farther  west 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  r^ulations  for  making  rates  as  are  the  transcontinental  lines  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  no  control  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road,  except  where  its  lines  run  into  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  road  from  giving  a  portion  of  the  revenue  which 
accrue  on  the  CSmaman  lines  to  shippers.  Tae  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  have  any 
line  into  Chicago,  and  traffic  from  the  Illinois  Central  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  would 
be  taken  over  the  Wabash  or  the  Michigan  Central.     (442. ) 

7.  Basing-povnt  system  (see  also  as  to  S(yuJthem  States j  p.  cvii ) .  — ^Professor  Riflet  pre- 
sents a  diagram  which  is  published  by  the  chief  inspector  of  the  joint  rate  and  inspec- 
tion bureau  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  Chicago.  The  diaeram  presented  is  pub- 
lished by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  agents,  and  shows  tne  distribution  of  the 
percentage  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York  basis.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  YoTK  is  always  represented  by  100.  In  parts  of  the  territory  represented  by 
this  diagram,  shipments  from  any  i>oint  pay  96  per  cent  of  the  Cmcago-New  York 
rate,  whatever  that  may  be.  Within  other  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  05  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  or  65,  80,  or  110  per  cent,  ete.     ^301. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  the  basis  of  all  rates  in 
trunk-line  territory.  All  other  rates  are  fixed  percentages  of  them.  For  instance, 
the  rate  to  Cincinnati  is  87  ^r  cent  and  that  to  St.  Louis  116  per  cent.  The  clasa 
rates  have  not  been  changed  in  many  years.     (625. ) 

C.  ClaMlficatlon  of  Hrelght* — 1 .  Description  and  general  effects  of  system, — ^Pro- 
fessor RiPLBY  says  that  there  are  at  present  some  5  classifications  of  freight,  the 
principal  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Official  Classification,  covers  all  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi — that  of  the  Easte.m  Trunk  Line  Association;  another  covers  the  far 
Western  States  and  is  known  as  the  Western  Classification;  another  covers  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Ohio  and  is  known  as  the  Southern  Classification;  and  then  several 
of  the  States,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  prescribe  by  law  what  the  classification  of  the 
freight  on  their  roads  shall  be. 

By  classification  is  meant  the  separation  of  goods  into  groups  according  to  the  rates 
which  are  to  be  paid.  A  reduction  of  the  general  schedule  of  rates  may  be  entirely 
of^t  by  changes  made  in  classification  of  goods;  that  is,  goods  which  formerly  went 
second  class  may  be  moved  up  into  the  first  class,  ete.  The  absence  of  uniform  clas- 
sification throughout  the  country  gives  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  the  assessment  of 
chai^ges  and  in  the  comp)arison  of  the  movement  of  rat^.  Goods  which  may  be 
reported  second  class  at  the  point  of  shipment  may  be  first  class  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery. Uniformity  of  classification  would  have  great  advantages,  but  the  difficulty  of 
securing  it  would  be  considerable.  A  commodity  which  in  one  part  of  the  countrjr 
is  an  ordinary  product  of  the  soil,  and  which  must  therefore  be  given  a  low  classi- 
fication, becomes  a  luxurv  at  a  point  distant  from  the  place  of  production,  and  would 
consequently  be  given  a  high  classification.  Oranges  are  worth  comparatively  little 
by  the  box  in  California,  but  transported  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  of  much  greater  value.  This  increase  in  value  makes  it  possible  to 
move  them  up  in  the  scale  of  classification  and  to  charge  considerably  more  for  trans- 
porting them.    The  question  of  uniform  classification  involves  an  agreement  betwem 
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an  the  nilroods  and  the  intTodiictioii  of  a  sort  of  Byst&m  of  redpiodty  throngb  the 
iecq|$iiitioii  of  tiie  fact  that  what  a  road  would  loaeon  certain  kinds  of  traffic  through 
mif arm  claeeification  it  would  gain  on  others.  Some  progresB  has  been  made  towwd 
uniformity  in  claasification.  A  great  number  of  arbitrary  daasifications  which  for- 
merly existed  have  been  remov^  and  highly  complex  conditions,  which  grew  oat 
of  them  and  pat  the  diipper  at  the  mercy  of  uie  railroad  by  making  it  impoflslble  to 
%are  oat  in  advance  what  rates  would  be,  have  been  replaced  hyue  comparatively 
flimpte  atoadon  tcnday  of  five  or  six  principal  classifications.     (902,  303.) 

Mr,  P.  J.  MoGovKBN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Claaaification  Committee,  definea 
the  three  claaBofication  districts  or  territories  in  respect  of  freight  movement,  viz: 

1.  The  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Miflslfl- 

T'  River  and  Chicago,  which  is  covered  by  the  Official  Claasificaticm. 
The  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Miaaissippi  Biver,  which  is  covered 
by  the  Western  Classification. 

3.  The  territory  luring  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomab  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mjb- 
■BBippi  Biver,  and  is  covered  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

In  all  three  territories,  various  exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the 
diape  of  oommodity  tariJSs  or  what  are  termed  dassification  exception  sheets. 

TtiB  dassification  is  usuallv  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  general  rules  which 
flovem  in  the  application  of  the  rates;  (2)  the  aeecriptions  of  the  articles,  setting 
fcrth  the  names  of  the  article,  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc.,  and  (3)  the 
ntingB  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take.     (652. ) 

Mr.  McGovem  says  further:  "The  making  of  freight  classifications  is  the  making 
of  rates.  *  *  *  Two  foctors  enter  into  the  final  determination  of  a  rate:  first,  the 
rate  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  classification  of  freight  to  which  that  rate  applies.'' 

The  cost  of  txvnsacting  the  business  has  very  httle  to  do  in  forming  the  claasifica* 
tion.  An  article  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  weight,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  its  value,  no  doubt  with  respect  to  its  relation  to  the  trade  of 
the  ooontry  where  it  is  produced.  Several  lettera  accompany  Mr.  McGovem' s  testi- 
mony, showing  ihe  method  b^  which  the  dassification  committee  takes  up  and  con- 
adere  the  chaise  of  classification.  This  method  shows  that  a  change  of  classification 
is  always  considered  by  the  committee,  and  cases  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  preeented  for  consideration.  Referring  to  an  application  by  the  Armour 
Company,  of  Kansas  City,  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of  butterine,  he  said  that 
the  propbcdtion  advanced  by  the  company  to  have  this  listed  in  a  lower  class  should 
not  be  entertained,  merely  because  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  the  company  to 
famish  their  own  ice  in  the  trancfportation  of  it  in  small  lots.     (668-672. ) 

Mr.  Langi^et  says  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  each 
individual  railwav  line  made  its  own  freight  classification.  He  thinks  there  were  138 
dassifications.    After  that  law  went  into  effect  it  was  found  that  in  applying  these 
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ions  to  the  scale  of  rates  then  in  force  the  long  and  short  hatu  clause  was 
ridated.  The  roads  then  held  a  convention  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  uniform  dassi- 
fication. That  was  found  to  be  inexpedient,  and  the  United  States  was  then  arbi- 
trarily divided  into  three  classification  divisions.  The  territory  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver  is  known  as  the  Official  or  Trunk  line  terri- 
torjr;  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Southern  territory;  west  of 
Qucago  is  the  Western  territory.  Three  classification  committees,  one  for  each  ter- 
ritory, arranged  a  classification  of  freight  for  their  respective  territories,  and  there 
was  little  complaint  from  1887  up  to  January  1,  1900.     (860. ) 

Mr.  Langley  testifies  that  the  railroads  have  two  systems  of  making  rates.  One  of 
them  is  styled  the  "Commodity  rates,"  which  coven  traffic  that  moves  in  bulk — 
such  as  OTon,  flour,  and  various  other  products.  In  the  effort  to  systematize  traffic 
in  miscellaneous  merchandise  the  railways  (under  the  Official  Classification)  have 
arranged  6  classes  of  freight  rates.  Under  these  6  classes  they  arrange  the  separate 
items,  some  3,000  in  number.     (861. ) 

Mr.  Gbibwold.  general  freight  and  passenger  a^i^t  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  is  no  absolute  rale  for  tiie  division  of  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  classification,  but  the  Southern  territory  generally  takes  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion; the  territory  embracing  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  takes  the  Official 
Clasedfication;  and  there  is  another  classification  in  the  trans-Mississippi  territory. 
There  are  considerable  differences  between  the  Southern  and  the  Official  classifica- 
tions. Bfr.  Griswold  thinks  the  Southern  is  on  the  whole  the  higher  and  the  more 
eomi>]]cated.  In  making  a  rate  from  Official  territory  into  Southern  the  Official 
dassification  governs  as  to  certun  Southern  territory  and  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion as  to  other.     (617.  618.  623. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  that  many  of  the  roads — ^as,  for  instance,  his  own — are  not  rep- 
resented upon  any  dassification  committee.    He,  however,  always  receives  notice 
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when  a  revision  is  proposed,  and  he  sapposee  that  other  traffic  miuiagerB  do.  Ship- 
pers also  are  free  to  make  suggestions,  and  do  make  them,  either  direetly  or  throng 
raih-oad  offloem.    ( 618. ) 

2.  Southern  CUumfieodion, — ^Mr.  McGoyntK  states  that  the  Southern  dassifleatioii 
Committee  was  oreanised  April  15,  1899,  its  object  being  the  establishment  of  nni- 
fonn  freiffht  classincation  and  to  aid  in  executing  the  laws  affecting  commerce.  Its 
membenhip  is  composed  of  42  tranq)ortation  companies  openting  in  the  territorv 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  together  with, 
the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  coastwise  transportation  to  and  from  the  porta 
of  that  section.  Some  of  the  steamship  companies  are  more  or  less  affiliated  with 
scHne  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  association,  and  unless  their  officers  are  the 
same  as  of  the  railway  companies  they  are  given  a  vote  in  the  association. 

The  articles  of  the  association  provide  for  a  subcommittee  of  15  members,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  necessary  for  a  quorum,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  ciassifl- 
cation  of  freight,  whether  submittea  by  the  chairman  or  by  shippers,  or  in  the  shape 
of  complaints  from  shippers,  and  to  recommend  to  the  full  committee.  If  the 
recommendation  is  concurred  in  by  the  senend  committee,  the  chairmanpublishes 
it  and  it  becomes  the  official  issue  of  all  the  members  of  the  association,  'mey  have 
a  general  notice  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that  effect.  If 
any  line  does  not  care  to  accept,  it  will  give  notice  to  the  committee  and  file  that 
notice  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  committee  does  not  even 
undertake  to  enforce  the  application  of  the  classification  after  it  is  once  published. 
A  five-sixth  vote  is  necessary  to  establish  or  to  change  a  classification.  The  repre- 
sentatives composing  the  general  committee  are  the  traffic  managers,  traffic  officials, 
general  freight  agents,  etc. ,  of  the  various  transportation  com|)anies  of  the  association. 

The  Southern  Classification  Committee,  continues  the  witness,  has  no  financial 
functions.  Its  expenses  are  divided  on  the  mileage  basis.  The  need  of  such  a  com- 
mittee had  been  recognized  for  manv  years  prior  to  its  oiiganization.  Similar  com- 
mittees had  been  in  existence  in  tne  territory  and  in  the  Western  Classification 
territory  for  many  years,  and  their  value  haa  been  demonstrated.  (652, 653, 664, 
655.) 

For  discussion  of  recent  changes  made  by  the  Southern  Classification  Committee, 
and  of  their  effect  on  rates,  see  p.  lzxiv. 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the 
Southern  Classification  was,  in  its  origin,  a  compromise  measuro  between  all  the 
roads  in  that  territory,  and  replaced  their  individual  classifications.  When  it  was 
adopted  some  wero  exceedingly  anxious  to  base  it  on  the  Official  Classification,  which 
contained  only  4  classes.  It  was  found  that  these  would  not  fit  the  Southern  con- 
ditions. It  would  put  some  things  in  the  fourth  class  that  would  not  stand  f ourth-clasff 
rates.  Lower  classes  had  to  be  established.  An  increasing  number  of  commodity 
rates  have  also  been  introduced.  Moreover,  there  were  State  classifications  within 
the  limits  of  the  particular  States,  and  the  witness  thinks  many  of  these  are  still  in 
existence.     (632,638.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEu,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  states  that 
that  company  does  not  set  the  same  amount  for  tranroorting  through  might  from 
New  York  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  destined  for  the  West,  as  on  goods  destined  for 
the  South.  The  distinction  is  brought  about  laiigely  by  the  different  classifications. 
The  Southern  Classification  runs  lower  than  the  Trunk  Line  Classification.  The 
Southern  rate  scale  is  higher  because  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  tonnage  moved  aa 
between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  East  and  the  South,  and  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  competitors  of  all  kinds  in  the  Western  business.     (446.) 

3.  State  clamjication  in  the  Southern  States. — Mr.  Langley  says  that  a  peculiar  condi^ 
tion  in  respect  to  Southern  territory  is  that  the  Southern  Classification  ffovems  on 
interstate  traffic  all  through  that  temtory,  but  the  various  States,  through  the  State 
railroad  commissions,  do  not  recognize  that  classification  in  intrastate  traffic.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  a  merchant,  for  instance,  in  Mississippi  can  buy  his  sup[>lies  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Classification  and  distribute  in  his  State 
on  a  much  lower  basis  of  classification,  whereas  an  outside  merchant  shipping  to  the 
point  in  that  State  is  governed  solely  by  the  Southern  Classification,  whicn  is  abont 
30  per  cent  higher  than  the  Mississippi  Classification.     (863-864.) 

4..  Commoduy  rates, — Mr.  Gbibwold  says  that  a  commodity  rate  is  generally  a 
special  rate  made  on  such  articles  as  lumber,  coal,  and  pig  iron,  which  could  not  be 
moved  in  large  quantities  at  class  rates.  It  is  true,  however,  that  commodity  rates 
are  sometimes  named  on  other  kinds  of  goods  as  a  means  of  making  cuts.  There  are 
a  great  many  commodity  rates  in  existence,  but  far  less  than  some  years  ago.    (617. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN  testifies  that  commodity  rates  are  not  in  the  naturo  of  discrimina- 
tions, but  are  supposed  to  be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  carrier. 
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lo  Timking  soch  rates  the  classification  is  not  reduced  all  over  the  classification  terri- 
Uaj.  Usually  each  railroad  makes  its  own  commodity  rates.  They  are  established 
where  the  particalar  commodity  is  actoally  shipped  most  Any  person  enoaged  in 
sbipptBg  a  particalar  article  or  line  of  goods  subject  to  such  a  rate  would  be  given 
the  reducea  rale.  There  is  no  discrimination.  The  practice  seems  fair  and  sensible 
flod  is  a  pore  bnsineaB  proposition.  Commodity  rates  stimulate  the  particular  bosi- 
nesB  and  are  very  beneficial  to  a  community  starting  a  new  manufacturing  business, 
lor  inetanoey  as  they  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  those  interests. 
CoomioditT  rates  would  apply  to  all  alike  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  particular 
line  of  trade  in  the  territory.  One  idea  in  the  making  of  commodity  rates  was  to 
build  up  the  iron  business  of  the  South.  Lower  rates  were  made  on  northbound  pig 
iran  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into  the  Southern  territory,  ^e 
mactioe  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  man  with  a  stock  of  goods  selling  some  of  them  at 
0  f&  ceat  ^ofit,  some  at  10  per  cent,  and  others  at,  say,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  profit. 
Commodity  rates  are  remunerative  to  the  railroads  as  additional  business  for  increas- 
ing the  traffic.  The  makii^  of  a  competitive  freisht  rate  is  subject  to  precisely  the 
fluneoonditioiis  as  the  price  of  the  thing  unshipped.  The  maker  and  the  carrier  join 
in  the  partnership  and  both  are  helped  and  nobodv  is  hurt  except  some  one  outside 
of  the  classification  territory  who  is  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business.  Such 
rates  are  nsoally  applied  fb  new  articles  of  manufacture.  The  cotton  rates  from  the 
Soaih  aie  in  some  cases  higher  than  the  rates  on  the  factory  products.  These  are 
ananged  so  as  to  stimulate  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  South.  There  may  be  an 
element  <ji  iniastice  in  this  to  the  cotton  grower,  but  it  is  a  simple  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Taudott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
the  Soathem  Classification  was  established  it  was  necessary  to  give  commodity  rates 
to  certain  Weatecn  products  which  could  not  bear  the  class  rates.  From  time  to  time 
eommodi^  rates  were  claimed  for  many  other  things,  until  the  number,  whidi  had 
been  a  bau  dosen  at  first,  was  too  laige  to  be  covered  by  the  alphabet  New  ones 
have  ccMitiniied  to  be  introduced  since  Mr.  Talcott  was  actively  connected  with  the 
matter  10  years  aao.     (632,  633. ) 

WeMem  commoaUv  rates, — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  believes 
that  the  Weetem  ClasBification  of  freight  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  compromise  between 
the  views  of  many  different  railroads  and  shipping  interests  makes  possible.  If  each 
road  eoald  noake  its  own  classification  there  would  be  many  changes.  There  never 
can  be  any  daasification  which  will  i>reclude  the  necessity  of  special  commodity 
rates.  As  the  scope  of  a  general  classification  increases  the  number  of  such  special 
lates  must  also  increase.  The  Western  Classification  may  not  provide  a  satisfactoiv 
rate  for  some  commodity  which  is  of  great  importance  to  some  particular  road,  thoujg^ 
of  minor  importance  to  the  other  toms,  and  it  must  accordingly  make  a  commodity 


Mr.  Btabbs  aaserts  further  that  practically  all  of  the  transcontinental  freight  is 
earned  on  commodity  tarifls  under  the  controlling  influence  of  sea  competition.  Sea 
carriers  actnallv  classify  freight  much  more  than  the  railroads.  They  take  freight 
on  the  basis  of  Ex>th  weight  and  measurement  and  especially  where  the  rate  is  based 
on  measorement  its  proportion  to  the  value  oi  the  commodity  varies  greatiy.  More- 
over, the  requirement  oi  insurance  on  sea  cargoes  acts  virtually  as  a  means  of  classi- 
fying rates.  The  rates  therefore  are  different  for  almost  every  article,  and  the  rail 
camera  must  make  commodity  rates  to  correspond.  These  commoditv  rates  are 
made  by  the  transcontinental  carriers  in  conference  and  are  practically  the  same  on 
all  of  the  railroads  as  re^irds  transcontinental  business.     (763. ) 

5.  Changa  of  dastificatian, — ^Mr.  McGovsrm  says  that  when  changes  of  classification 
are  made,  10  days'  public  notice  in  case  of  an  advance  and  3  days'  notice  in  case 
of  reduction  is  always  given.  Classifications  must  change  very  many  times  to  meet 
commercial  conditions,  and  while  they  mav  interfere  with  contracts  theretofore  made 
between  merchants,  it  is  found  impossible,  even  with  the  ^p-eateet  efifort,  to  accom- 
modate all  the  changes  to  all  the  trade  conditions.  Sometimes  a  notice  of  20  days 
is  si^€n  of  any  contemplated  chanse.    ( 668. ) 

6.  IHKrimmation  by  means  of  wusificalion, — Mr.  Langlby  testifies  that  by  the 
advance  in  the  classifications  made  by  the  several  classification  committees  in  1900 
the  merchandise  traffic,  which  moves  in  smaller  volume  than  what  are  known  as 
commodities,  such  as  flour,  coal,  grain,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature  that  move  in 
carloads,  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  scale  of  rates,  and  thus  is  taxed  more  heavily  than 
the  commodity  traffic  He  thinks  this  is  not  equitable,  because  if  the  railroads 
desned  to  increase  their  revenues  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  increase  of 
leveEoie,  the  increased  tariff  should  be  levied  on  all  traffic  alike.    (870.  \ 

Th&  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  is  not  primarily  that  h-eignt  rates  have 
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to  the  supervieion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion,  although  that  body  by 
itself  would  donbtlees  find  it  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  c&esificationa  and 
establish  rates  for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  inclined  to  think  also  that  freight  rates  upon  a  uniform  classification 
should  be  uniform  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  same  commission  or 
association  which  determines  classification  should  fix  rates  and  keep  them  unchanged 
throughout  the  year.  It  might  possibly  be  necessary  to  make  some  differences  in 
rates  on  particular  commodiSes  ilTdiffefent  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  witnees 
believes  that  if  rail  rates  were  made  alike  in  all  sections,  everv  section  would  build 
up  rapidly,  manufactures  would  be  established  where  now  excluded  by  high  fr^ht 
rates,  and  the  railroads  would  soon  find  business  profitable  everywhere. 

Mr.  Bacon  thinks  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  having  the  classifications  and 
rates  proposed  in  the  first  ini^ance  by  the  leading  railroad  companies,  and  equalized 
and  adjusted  bv  such  an  association  as  he  suggests. 

The  witness  declares  further  that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  of  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves  to  establish  uniform  rates.  They  need  to  l>e 
made  to  do  it;  moreover,  the  parties  in  interest  will  adjust  rates  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, while  the  Government  would  be  impartial  if  it  took  up  the  matter.  (74, 76, 
82-84.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  declares  that  the  freight  classifica- 
tions made  bv  our  railroads  should  be  made  uniform  as  far  as  possible.  This  can 
not  be  done  absolutely  at  once,  but  a  uniform  base  classification  ou^t  to  be  put  into 
effect,  with  such  flexibility  as  commercial  circumstances  require.  The  power  which 
establishes  classification  should  have  the  right  to  make  modifications  upon  proper 
representations.  Cincinnati  lies  on  the  boimdary  of  the  three  great  dassifications, 
very  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  shippers,  who  must  take  into  consideration 
all  the  time  into  what  classification  the  gooas  are  to  be  shipped.  No  possible  benefit 
could  be  obtained  in  intrusting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  any 
greater  power  over  classification  matters.     (698. ) 

Mr.  McGovBRN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  thinks  that  a  unifoim 
classification  is  not  altogether  impossible,  but  that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  that 
its  value  has  been  overestimatea.  The  attempt  to  bring  about  an  agreement  as 
between  the  existing  three  classification  systems  would  result  in  a  modification  of 
the  number  of  classes.  Cotton-factory  products,  for  example,  are  first  class  in  West- 
em  territory,  third  class  in  Official  territory,  and  fifth  class  in  Southern  territor^r. 
Existing  freight  rates  should  not  be  violently  disturbed.  Neither  classification  terri- 
tory  would  m  willing  to  change  entirely  to  the  classification  in  any  other  territory, 
ana  a  new  class  would  probably  have  to  be  established  as  a  compromise.  It  is  proper 
that  cotton-factory  products  should  be  placed  in  different  classes  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  In  Western  territory  cotton  products  are  consumed  only,  not  man- 
ufactured. There  is  no  question  of  encouraging  the  development  of  factories.  In 
the  Official  territory  cotton  goods  are  produced,  but  the  business  is  firmly  established. 
In  Southern  territory  cotton  mills  are  just  starting,  and  the  goods  were  put  in  a  low 
class  to  set  the  business  on  its  feet  When  the  conditions  as  to  the  density  of  traffic 
become  similar  in  each  great  territory  the  system  of  classification  will  grodually  level 
itself  up  and  tend  to  harmony. 

Mr.  McGovem  does  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  classification 
would  materially  simplify  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another.  It  is  true  that  in  crossing  the  boundaries  of  the  classification  terri- 
tories the  basis  of  rates  is  changed  and  combination  rates  have  to  be  made.  In  many 
instances  there  are  definite  through  rates  based  on  one  of  the  classifications  only, 
even  where  goods  pass  from  the  territory  of  one  classificatian  to  that  of  another. 
(677,  678.) 

Mr.  Wheblbr,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  no  freight 
classification  or  tariff  was  ever  constructed  which  was  wholly  consistent.  Shippers 
have  constantly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  railroads  to  inconsistencies  and  to  try  to 
secure  their  correction. 

This  witness  believes  that  a  national  classification  of  freight  should  be  established, 
with,  however,  permission  to  the  railroads  in  particular  localities  to  make  su^estions 
and  to  establisn  commodity  ratce.  It  is  justinable  that  there  should  be  special  rates 
in  view  of  the  varying  conditions  in  different  sections.  The  tariffs  in  the  South  must 
take  into  account  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel  from  the 
Alabama  district.  The  eastern  Official  Classification  must  take  into  view  the  special 
classes  of  traffic  which  are  most  important  in  those  sections.  As  it  is  under  the  three 
existing  classifications,  each  railroad  makes  many  special  commodity  rates  according 
to  conditions,  and  this  could  be  done  just  as  well  under  the  national  classification. 
As  particular  evidence  of  the  importance  of  commodity  tariffs,  the  witness  speaks  of 
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aD  the  railroads  and  the  introductioii  of  a  sort  of  system  of  reciprocity  through  the 
reopgnition  of  the  fact  that  what  a  road  would  lose  on  certain  kinds  of  traffic  through 
unifonn  claasification  it  would  gain  on  others.  Some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
unifoimity  in  dassification.  A  great  number  of  arbitraiy  classifications  which  for- 
merly existed  have  been  removra,  and  highly  complex  conditions,  which  grew  out 
of  them  and  put  the  f^pper  at  the  mercy  of  tne  railroad  by  makins  it  impossible  to 
figure  oat  in  advance  what  rates  would  be,  have  been  replaced  byjuBe  comparatively 
ample  situation  to-day  of  five  or  six  principal  classifications.     (302,  303.) 

Mr.  P.  J.  MoGovxBN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  defines 
the  three  classification  districts  or  territories  in  respect  of  freight  movement,  viz: 

1.  The  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  €A  the  Missia- 
vppi  River  and  Chicago,  which  is  covered  by  the  Official  Classification. 

£  The  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  covered 
by  the  Western  Classification. 

3.  The  territory  Ijing  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
fliasippi  River,  and  is  covered  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

In  all  three  territories,  various  exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the 
diape  of  commodity  tarifb  or  what  are  termed  classification  exception  sheets. 

The  dassification  is  usuailv  divided  into  three  narts:  (1)  The  general  rules  which 
sovem  in  the  application  of  the  rates;  (2)  the  aescriptions  of  the  articles,  setting 
wrth  the  names  oi  the  article,  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc.,  and  (3)  the 
latin^  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take.     (652. ; 

Mr.  McGovem  says  further:  "The  making  of  freight  classifications  is  the  making 
d  rates.  *  *  *  Twofactorsenterintothefinaldeterminationof  arate:  IliBt,the 
rate  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  claasification  of  freight  to  which  that  rate  applies.'* 

The  cost  of  transacting  the  business  has  very  httie  to  do  in  forming  the  classifica- 
tion. An  article  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  weight,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  its  value,  no  doubt  with  respect  to  its  relation  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  where  it  Is  produced.  Several  letters  accompany  Mr.  McGovem's  testi- 
mony, showing  the  method  h^  which  the  classification  committee  takes  up  and  con- 
fliders  the  chance  of  classification.  This  method  shows  that  a  chanoe  of  cl^sification 
is  always  considered  by  the  committee,  and  cases  are  taken  up  in  tne  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  for  consideration.  Referring  to  an  application  by  the  Armour 
Company,  of  Kansas  City,  for  a  change  in  the  classification  of  butterine,  he  said  that 
the  proposition  advancea  by  the  company  to  have  this  listed  in  a  lower  class  should 
not  oe  entertained,  merely  because  it  would  be  leas  expensive  to  the  company  to 
furnish  their  own  ice  in  the  transportation  of  it  in  small  lots.     (668^72. ) 

Mr.  Lanolet  says  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  each 
individual  railwav  line  made  its  own  freight  classification.  He  thinks  there  were  138 
ebsslfications.  After  that  law  went  into  effect  it  was  found  that  Id  appl}ring  these 
daarifications  to  the  scale  of  rates  then  in  force  the  long  and  short  haul  claiu»  was 
violated.  The  roads  then  held  a  convention  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  uniform  classi- 
fioction.  That  was  found  to  be  inexpedient,  and  the  United  States  was  then  arbi* 
tnuily  divided  into  three  classification  diviaons.  The  territory  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  is  known  as  the  Official  or  Trunk  line  terri- 
tory; east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Southern  territory;  west  of 
Chicago  is  the  Western  territory.  Three  classification  committees,  one  for  each  ter- 
ritory, arranged  a  classification  of  freight  for  their  respective  tenitories,  and  there 
was  little  complaint  from  1887  up  to  January  1,  1900.    (860.) 

Mr.  Langley  testifies  that  the  raUroads  have  two  systems  of  making  rates.  One  of 
them  is  staled  the  "Commodity  rates,"  which  covers  traffic  that  moves  in  bulk — 
such  as  grain,  flour,  and  various  other  products.  In  the  effort  to  systematize  traffic 
in  miscellaneous  merchandise  the  railways  (under  the  Official  Classification)  have 
arraz^ged  6  classes  of  freight  rates.  Under  these  6  classes  they  arrange  the  separate 
items,  some  3,000  in  number.     (861. ) 

Mr.  GsiswoLD,  general  freight  and  passenger  afpent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
roady  says  that  there  is  no  absolute  rule  for  the  division  of  territory  for  the  purposes 
of  classification,  but  the  Southern  territory  generally  takes  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion; the  territory  embracing  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  takes  the  Offidal 
dasification;  and  there  is  another  classification  in  the  trans-MissisBippi  territory. 
There  are  considerable  di^rences  between  the  Southern  and  the  Official  classifica- 
tions. Mr.  Griswold  thinks  the  Southern  is  on  the  whole  the  higher  and  the  more 
complicated.  In  making  a  rate  from  Official  territory  into  Southern  the  Official 
Classification  governs  as  to  certain  Southern  territory  and  tiie  Southern  Classifica- 
tion as  to  other.     (617.  618.  623. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  tnat  many  of  the  roads — as,  for  instance,  his  own — are  not  rep- 
res»ited  upon  any  classification  committee.    He,  however,  always  receives  notice 
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accomplished.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  a  lai^  class  of  particular 
freight  is  moved  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  lower  diassification  than  that 
prevailing  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  there  are  man^  commodity  classes,  but  that  this  does  not 
embarrass  the  clearmg  house  in  the  makmg  of  decisions.     (726, 727. ) 

13.  CUugUication  of  freight  by  InierstcUe  Commerce  Commission, — ^Mr.  Gbiswold,  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Kailroad,  thinks  that  to  give 
the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  supervision  over  freight  classification  would  be 
to  give  supervision  over  the  work  of  experts  to  inexperienced  persons.  While  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  arrange  a  classification  so  as  to  £avor  certain 
interests,  he  does  not  think  it  likely  to  be  done  in  practice,  because  those  who  pre- 
pare the  claasification  represent  so  many  different  interests.     (618. ) 

D.  Export  and  Import  rates. — 1.  GenerdUj/. — Professor  Ripley  savs  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with  public  policy 
that  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  should  be  less  for  the  entire  haul  than 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  local  consumer  at  Boston  or  some  intermediate  point. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  has  supported  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  making  low  export  and  import  rates,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railroad  decided  that  the  railroad  was  justified  in  making  a  lower  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  on  goods  which  had  come  to  New  Orleans  from  Liv- 
er]^l  by  water  than  it  made  ui>on  goods  shipped  from  New  Orleans  as  the  starting 
^mt.  The  grounds  of  the  decision  were  that  me  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  land  must  meet  the  competitive  rate  by  water,  and  that  the  rate  from  Liv- 
erpool to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  must  meet  the  straight  water  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco.  The  minimum  figure  in  either  case  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  competition.  In  one  particular  case  the  discrimination  against 
New  Orleans  was  from  50  to  200  per  cent,  in  another  case  the  domestic  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  was  $2.88  per  hundredweight,  while  the  total  rate  on 
imported  goods  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  was  $1.07  per  hun- 
dred, the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  getting  only  its  proportional  amount  of  that  $1.07. 
Tin  plate  was  also  carried  from  Swansea  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  New  York  and  to 
Chica^,  via  Pittsburg,  at  a  total  chaige  less  than  the  published  rate  from  Httsbui^ 
to  Chicago.  The  existence  of  low  export  rates  to  the  Pacific  on  cotton  goods  from 
New  England  manufacturers  to  the  Orient  is  essential  to  the  manufacturers  in  order 
to  keep  mem  on  a  par  with  manufacturers  who  can  send  the  entire  way  by  water. 
Low  export  rates  ix>neem  the  consumer  in  this  country  and  low  import  rates  concern 
the  producer.    In  some  cases  the  low  import  rates  might  nullify  protective  duties. 

Export  and  import  rates  have  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  personal  discrimina- 
tion. A  shipper  irom  some  western  point  may  send  goods  on  an  export  through 
bill,  and  consequently  at  a  lower  rate,  but  include  in  that  shipment  eoods  destined 
for  local  delivery  in  New  York.  Goods  meant  for  New  York  would  oe  removed  at 
that  point  The  shipper  would  be  getting  the  advantage  of  the  low  export  rates  on 
goods  intended  for  local  traffic  ana  would  avoid  the  nile  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association  freight  committee,  which  pro\ades  that  when  any  local  goods 
are  shipped  in  the  car  with  export  freight,  less  than  carload  rates  must  be  chuged. 
(2^9,  301. ) 

Mr.  Langley,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  testifies  that  on  flour, 
from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool,  the  inland  rate  is  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lesB 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  than  it  would  be  on  a  shipment  of  flour  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  and  consumed  there.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  Western 
mills,  all  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  West  Superior  are  consolidated.  His 
own  opinion,  however,  is  that  a  trust  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  witness  sa^s  that  the  effect  of  making  excessively  low  rates  on  wheat 
shipped  abroad  works  m  favor  of  the  foreign  mifler  as  against  the  home  miller. 

There  are  also  import  rates  from  forei^  ports  to  interior  Americanpoints  lower 
than  from  our  own  trade  and  manufacturing  centers  to  those  points.  Tnis  is  unjust, 
although  it  is  proper  to  favor  long  hauls  relatively.  It  would  seem  proper  that  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  slSill  be  almost  as  cheap  as  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York.  The  inland  rate  has  a  greater  influence  over  the  through  rate  than  the 
sea  rate.  It  is  possible  that  jobbing  merchants  in  Chicago  can,  on  a  low  through 
import  rate^  resnip  their  commodities  and  compete  in  territory  which  otherwise 
would  be  tributary  to  New  York.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  can  sell,  in 
territory  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  the  same  kind  of  goods  bought  in  the  same 
market  m  which  the  New  York  jobber  buys.  The  only  way  that  this  cin  be  accounted 
for  is  that  that  firm  must  receive  some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  the  through  rate. 
(87a-87L) 
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In  making  sach  rates  the  claasification  is  not  reduced  all  over  the  claasificatioQ  terri- 
tory. Usually  each  railroad  makes  its  own  commodity  rates.  They  are  established 
where  the  pvticalar  commodity  is  actually  shipped  most  Any  person  ensaged  in 
ehippiag  a  particular  article  or  line  of  goods  subject  to  such  a  rate  would  be  given 
the  redocea  rate.  There  is  no  discrimination.  The  practice  seems  fair  and  sensible 
and  18  a  pure  business  proposition.  Ck)mmodity  rates  stimulate  the  particular  busi- 
BesB  and  are  very  beneficial  to  a  community  starting  a  new  manufacturing  business, 
for  instance,  as  they  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  those  interests. 
Commoditv  rates  would  apply  to  all  alike  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  particular 
line  of  trade  in  the  territory.  One  idea  in  the  making  of  commodity  rates  was  to 
build  up  the  iron  business  of  the  South.  Lower  rates  were  made  on  northbound  pig 
iron  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into  the  Southern  territory,  'the 
practiee  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  man  with  a  stock  of  goods  selling  some  of  them  at 
5  per  cent  profit,  some  at  10  per  cent,  and  others  at,  say,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  profit 
Commodity  rates  are  remunerative  to  the  railroads  as  additional  business  for  increas- 
ing the  tnuffic  The  making  of  a  competitive  freight  rate  is  subject  to  precisely  the 
aame  conditions  as  the  price  of  the  thinff  unshipped.  The  maker  and  the  carrier  join 
in  the  partnership  and  both  are  helpea  and  nobody  is  hurt  except  some  one  outside 
<rf  the  daasification  territory  who  is  engaged  in  the  same  kina  of  business.  Such 
rates  are  nsaally  applied  to  new  articles  of  manufacture.  The  cotton  rates  from  the 
South  are  in  some  cases  higher  than  the  rates  on  the  factory  products.  These  are 
arranged  so  as  to  stimulate  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  South.  There  may  be  an 
element  of  injustice  in  this  to  the  cotton  grower,  but  it  is  a  simple  businesB  proposition. 
(674r-ft7a)  t^  r    r-- 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
the  Sonthem  Classification  was  established  it  was  necessary  to  give  commodity  rates 
to  certain  Westeipi  products  which  could  not  bear  the  class  rates.  From  time  to  time 
oonunodit)^  rates  were  claimed  for  many  other  things,  until  the  number,  which  had 
been  a  half  doien  at  first,  was  too  large  to  be  covered  by  the  alphabet.  New  ones 
have  continued  to  be  introduced  since  Mr.  Talcott  was  actively  connected  with  the 
matter  10  years  aeo.     (032,  633. ) 

We$Um  cammoaUv  rales, — ^Mr.  Stcbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  belieyes 
that  the  Western  Classification  of  freight  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  compromise  between 
the  yiews  of  many  different  railroads  and  shipping  interests  makes  possible.  If  each 
road  ooald  make  its  own  classification  there  would  be  many  changes.  There  never 
can  be  any  claasification  which  will  ijreclude  the  necessity  of  special  commodity 
ratee.  As  the  scope  of  a  general  classification  increases  the  number  of  such  special 
rates  most  also  increase.  The  Western  Classification  may  not  provide  a  satisfactory 
rate  for  some  commodity  which  is  of  great  importance  to  some  p^iicular  road,  thoi^ 
of  minor  importanoe  to  the  other  roiuls,  and  it  must  accordingly  make  a  commodity 


Mr.  Stubbs  aaserts  further  that  practically  all  of  the  transcontinental  freight  is 
Gained  on  oonomodity  tariffs  under  the  controlling  infiuence  of  sea  competition.  Sea 
carriers  actually  classify  freight  much  more  than  the  railroads.  They  take  freight 
on  the  basis  of  both  weight  and  measurement  and  especially  where  the  rate  is  based 
on  measurement  its  proportion  to  the  value  oi  the  commodity  varies  greatly.  More- 
ovo',  the  requirement  oi  insurance  on  sea  cargoes  acts  virtually  as  a  means  of  classi- 
fying rates.  The  rates  therefore  are  different  for  almost  every  article,  and  the  radl 
camera  must  make  commodity  rates  to  correspond.  These  commodity  rates  are 
made  by  the  transcontinental  carriers  in  conference  and  are  practically  tne  same  on 
all  of  the  railroads  as  re^irds  transcontinental  business.     ( 763. ) 

5.  Changes  of  classifiocmon. — Mr.  McGovern  says  that  when  changes  of  classification 
are  made,  10  days'  public  notice  in  case  of  an  advance  and  3  days'  notice  in  case 
of  reduction  is  fuways  given.  Classifications  must  change  very  many  times  to  meet 
commercial  conditions,  and  while  they  may  interfere  with  contracts  theretofore  made 
between  merchants,  it  is  found  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  effort,  to  accom- 
modate all  the  changes  to  all  the  trade  conditions.  Sometmiee  a  notice  of  20  days 
is  giyen  of  any  contemplated  chanse.    (608. ) 

6.  DiacriminaHon  by  means  of  Mssificaiion, — Mr.  Lanolst  testifies  that  by  the 
advance  in  the  classifications  made  by  the  several  classification  committees  in  1900 
the  merchandise  traffic,  which  moves  in  smaller  volume  than  what  are  known  as 
commodities,  such  as  flour,  coal,  grain,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature  that  move  in 
carloads,  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  scale  of  rates,  and  thus  is  taxed  more  heavily  than 
the  commodity  traffic  He  thinks  this  is  not  equitable,  because  if  the  railroads 
desired  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  increase  of 
leyenoe,  the  increased  tariff  should  be  levied  on  all  tiaffic  alike.    (870. ) 

The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  is  not  primariljr  that  freignt  rates  have 
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Naturally  the  import  rates  which  were  made  were  lower  than  the  rates  on  domestic 
duties,  while  the  steamers  from  the  Orient  to  San  Francisco  also  made  lower  rates  for 
goods  going  to  the  Eastern  cities  than  for  those  going  to  San  Francisco. 

The  witness  doubts  whether  there  is  much  profit  to  the  railroad  com})anies  in  the 
import  traffic  which  they  carry  at  these  low  rates.  He  adds,  however,  that  all  rail- 
rocids  are  forced  to  take  some  Dusiness  which  is  subject  to  strong  competition  at  rates 
which  are  not  compensatory  and  which  give  little  regard  to  the  total  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Under  these  circumstances  the  carrier  does  not  consider  the  numerous  fixed 
charges,  which  do  not  vary  whatever  the  volume  of  businesB.  Moreover,  about  75  per 
cent  of  ordinary  operating  expenses  will  be  found  to  vary  but  littie  as  the  volume  of 
business  fluctuates.  Accordinffly  the  ^oods  carried  at  very  low  rates  may  more  than 
cover  the  additional  cost  which  carrymg  them  necessitates.  The  witness  therefore 
does  not  think  that  railroads  have  actually  carried  Asiatic  business  at  a  loss.  He  says, 
further,  that  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  Eastern  business  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
coming  from  Asiatic  ports  would  exceed  12,000  tons,  which  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  business.     (761.) 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  the  transcontinental  rates  on  silks, 
teas,  etc.,  is  controlled  considerably  by  rates  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(442.) 

£•  DlflTerentlnl  rates  fk^in  the  I'V'est  to  the  Eastern  cities.— Mr. 

HowBs,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the  export  rates  from  Chicago 
and  other  Western  points  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  are  the  same  as  those  via  New 
York,  but  that  the  local  eastbound  rates  on  sixth-class  traffic  are  2  cents  higher  to 
Boston  than  to  New  York,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  deter  the  building  up  of 
a  local  grain  business  at  Boston.  While  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
often  have  lar^  quantities  of  spot  wheat  which  can  be  shipped  to  any  foreign  port, 
as  the  exigenaes  of  the  trade  may  re<}uire,  Boston  does  not  have  it  The  contracts 
for  grain  passing  throush  Boston  to  Liverpool  are  made  at  Chicago  or  beyond,  and 
the  shipments  are  maae  as  through  shipments,  thus  benefiting  Boston  very  Uttle. 
It  has  also  prevented  the  building  up  of  a  tramp-steamship  business  and  hafl  confined 
the  exports  from  Boston  laraely  to  England.  Apart  from  this  differential,  the  wit- 
ness is  not  prepared  to  say  mat  Boston  suffers  anv  from  the  freight  rates  from  the 
West  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  focal  rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston 
should  be  any  higher  than  the  throujgh  export  rates.  On  a  carload  of  40,000  pounds 
tiie  differential  would  be  $8.  The  witness  believes  the  rates  are  not  always  observed. 
The  statement  is  made  that  a  dealer  who  has  a  laiige  shipment  coming  from  Chicago 
can  get  a  rate  made  temporarily  for  that  particular  shipment  The  railroad  agent  at 
Chicago  will  write  a  letter  notifying  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
railroad  has  changed  its  rate,  and  then,  5  minutes  afterwards,  write  another  letter 
statine  that  it  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  rate.  Baltimore  has  a  differential 
in  its  favor  on  shipments  from  the  West,  but  its  extensive  exports  are  believed  by 
Boston  people  to  grow  out  of  an  additional  cut  in  rates  to  that  city.     (701. ) 

Mr.  Langlet  says  that  New  York  has  suffered  much  from  the  competition  of  other 
trade  centers,  many  of  which  have  railway  lines  that  are  interested  in  building  up 
those  centers.  New  York  has  been  discriminated  agndnst  for  20  years  in  the  scale 
of  rates  in  force  between  the  East  and  the  West  Boston  is  in  the  same  position. 
Beginning  at  Boston  and  running  down  to  Newport  News,  there  is  in  existence  a  dif- 
ferential scale  of  rates  from  Chica^  of  about  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Baltimore 
gets  flour  from  Minneapolis  for  aoout  5  cents  a  barrel  less  than  New  York.  In  the 
opposite  direction  it  costs  New  York  more  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  shipment  of 
merchandise  than  it  costs  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  south.  This  whole  subject 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  railroads  about  20  years  ago.  The  question  waa  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  at  the  instigation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia roads,  and  a  commission,  consisting  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  ex-Senator  Washburn, 
and  Judge  Cooley,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  merchants  of  New 
York  were  at  first  oppoeea  to  the  rates,  but  they  afterwards  concluded  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  in  order  to  protect  its  eam- 
inffs,  and  they  ceased  to  make  any  strenuous  complaint  about  it  It  was  practically 
a  blackmailing  scheme  forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  by  the  trunk  lines  farther 
south. 

In  the  export  business,  however.  Boston  takes  the  same  rate  as  New  York,  in  order 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  basis.  Tne  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  special 
advantage  which  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  have  enjoyed  under  this  arransement 
is  that  it  **  represents  the  price  of  peace  as  among  the  Imes  to  the  seaboard."  The 
only  remedy  the  witness  su^^gests  would  be  for  the  New  York  Central  to  break  away 
from  the  a^^ment  and  insist  that  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  points  to  Chicago 
should  be  the  same  for  all.    He  does  not  think  there  is  any  competition  between  the 
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trank  lines  that  wonld  benefit  New  York.  The  roads  that  are  parties  to  this  ame- 
meiit  in  reference  to  the  differ^itials  are  all  members  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line 
AsKxaation,  which  also  embraces  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Oluo  rotada.  The  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee  ma;^  have  been  inst  at  the 
time,  bnt  it  was  never  intended  to  operate  perpetoally,  and  smce  the  establishment 
in  the  Soathem  ports  of  r^gnlar  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the 
New  York  trade  has  been  greatly  lessened  on  direct  shipments.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  tenninal  charges  in  New  York  have  a  great  deal  to  ao  with  the  differential,  but 
the  witneas  does  not  know  much  about  that.  Likewise  the  transfer  chai^^  in  New 
York  and  Bnfialo  have  some  effect  in  diverting  business  to  the  Canadian  hues,  llie 
genial  rale  is  as  expressed  in  the  maadm,  that ''  commerce  follows  the  line  of  least 
resialance."     (872>S74.) 

Mr.  Gbsswojld,  raieral  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  states  that  the  system  of  differentials  between  cities  ^w  out  of  the  competi- 
tion between  ndlroads,  and  was  first  arranged  b}r  compromise  and  agreement  on  the 
b^s  of  lower  rates  to  the  shorter  lines;  as,  for  instance,  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore,  for  export  traffic,  than  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  because  the  distance 
is  less.  Of  oanrse  a  longer  route  £rom  Chicago  to  Baltimore  must  necessarily  make 
the  same  rate  as  the  shorter.  The  facilities  of  a  port  in  handling  export  traffic  are 
abo  oonsideTed  in  arranging  differentials.  The  port  which  has  the  worst  bcilities 
cMms  the  lower  rate.    (612,  615,  616. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  that  the  present  difference  on  export  ^in  from  Chicago  between 
New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  Baltimore  on  the  other  is  1}  cents  a  hundred.  All 
differentials  between  seaboard  points  are  absolute  differences  per  hundred,  and  not 
percentage  diiferences.     (614,  615. ) 

Oto  weetbonnd  traffic  Baltimore  has  a  differential  as  compared  with  New  York 
which  on  merchandise  ranges  from  8  cents  (first  class)  to  3  cents  (sixth  class.)  Mr. 
Giiswold  does  not  know  that  this  gives  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantl^ge  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products.  New  York  has  an  advantage  in  the  number  of  regular  steam- 
ehip  lines,  and  also  in  the  number  of  tramp  steamers.  The  ocean  rates  might  be  so 
moch  lower  than  those  to  Baltimore  as  to  offset  the  differential  on  the  railroads; 
sometiines  they  are;  generally,  however,  they  are  about  the  same.     (620.) 

Mr.  Griswola  thinks  that  the  giving  of  a  |pneater  differential  to  Newport  News  than 
to  Baltimore  has  had  some  effect  upon  Baltimore  traffic;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  because 
traffic  is  influenced  by  so  many  conditions.  When  the  grain  trade  drops  at  a  port 
everybody  thinks  that  something  has  happened  to  draw  business  away;  but  the  next 
year,  under  the  same  condition  of  rates,  etc. ,  the  business  may  come  back.  Mr.  Gris- 
wola thinks,  however,  that  if  the  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago  were  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  those  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  Baltimore  business  would 
be  considerably  injured.    (615, 623.) 

F.  C^arload  rates  (see  also  as  to  Pacific  coast,  p.  cxvi).»l.  OeneraUy.^-'Mr. 
Laxglxy,  of  the  Merchants'  Assodation  of  New  York,  says  that  in  making  the  classi- 
fication the  roads  have  adopted  what  are  known  as  tne  carload  and  less  than  carload 
rates.  For  instance,  the  roads  will  make  a  rate  for  a  carload  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  so  low  that  the  Chicago  merchants  will  be  able  to  distribute  those  goods  from 
Chicago  to  a  point  manv  miles  east  toward  New  York,  the  carload  rate  and  the  local 
rate  from  Chicago  east  being  less  than  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  the  inter- 
mediate point.  The  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  the  lees  than  carload 
rate  wonld  not  be  a  discrimination  if  there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  the  difference,  but 
the  dassification  committees  observed  no  fixed  rule.    (861, 863. ) 

2.  Siwihem  CUumfUsaHon, — ^Mr.  Lanolst  says  that  the  Southern  group  of  railways 
are  interested  in  building  m>  Southern  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  merchants  else- 
where, and  make  a  wide  difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  anjr  outside  merchant  to  make  any  sales  what- 
ever in  Southern  tenritory.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  the  foreign  Jobber.  This  wit- 
ness complains  especially  of  the  numerous  increase  in  the  difference  between  carload 
and  part  carload  rates  in  the  South.  He  declares  that  the  railroads  exercise  a  power 
frequently  equivalent  to  taxation.  Their  actions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  are  gov- 
erned by  thev  own  consciences.  Arguments  may  be  presented  before  the  classifica- 
tion committees,  but  there  is  no  power  which  can  be  mvoked  to  compel  any  change 
in  the  classification.     (862. ) 

Mr.  McGovBRM  testifies  that  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  no  fixed 
nde  with  reference  to  whether  an  article  ought  to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether 
it  oQ|^t  to  be  any  per  cent  less  than  the  carload  rating.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  number  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  distance  between  the 
cvload  and  less  than  carload  rating.  The  practice  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
carioad  latings  to  those  artides  which  are  ordinarily  moved  in  carload  lots.    The 
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Southern  Classification  has  oomparatiyely  a  smaller  nnmber  of  carload  ratings  than 
the  Official  and  Western  Classifications.  The  Sonthem  Classification  Committee  has 
not  attempted  to  prevent  New  York  or  Chicago  or  anv  long-haul  market  from  doing 
business  in  the  South  hy  increasing  the  number  of  carload  ratings  so  as  to  build  up 
the  interior  Southern  jobber,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.    The  Atlanta 

S»ber  wants  as  low  a  carload  rating  as  he  can  get  He  desires  that  the  carload  rate 
m  New  York  to  Atlanta,  plus  the  less  than  carload  rate  from  Atlanta  to  any  small 
town  in  the  Atlanta  territory,  should  approximate  the  through  lees-tlum-carload 
rate  from  New  York  to  that  town,  while  the  far-ofi  jobber  as  a  rule  wants  no  carload 
ratings  at  all.  This  is  the  issue  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association 
V.  The  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association.  All  rates  for  short  distances  are 
higher  per  mile  than  for  the  longer  distances.  It  is  possible  in  some  instances  ^but 
there  is  no  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee 
to  that  end),  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  and  reshipped  back 
150  to  200  miles  toward  New  York  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  sent  direct 
from  New  York  to  that  destination.  This  fact  shows  a  wide  dufference  between  the 
carload  and  the  less  than  carload  rate.  The  witness  does  not  recall  any  instances  of 
this  kind  of  rate,  but  says  that  agricultural  implements  in  carload  lots  are  rated 
as  sixth  class,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  20,000  pounds,  while  in  small  lots  some  of 
them  are  first  class  and  some  second  class;  so  that  a  car  could  be  shipped  to  Atlanta 
sixth  class  and  then  distributed  on  the  first  or  second-class  rate  out  and  the  distribu- 
tion could  ffo  a  sood  distance  before  the  through  first  or  second-class  rate  on  the 
part  carload  to  the  final  destination  from  New  York  would  be  equcded.  Questions 
of  this  kind  aro  not  considered  by  the  Classification  Committee.  Each  case  is  taken 
up  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  keep 
the  through  shipper  from  doing  business  in  the  South  o.*  to  build  up  the  interior 
jobber,  or  vice  versa.  If  such  policv  were  i>ursued  by  the  committee  it  would  stamp 
out  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  and  the  other 
coastwise  steamers,  all  of  whom  have  representatives  in  the  Southern  Classification 
Coiomittee.  .  The  Southern  Classification  Committee  is  making  no  effort  to  get  into 
line  with  the  x)olicy  of  the  Official  and  Western  clasmfications  on  this  point  If  they 
are  gettii^  closer  together,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  question  of  minimum  carload  rates  might  be  brought  closer  together  in  all  three 
classifications,  and  thinks  12,000  is  a  proper  minimum  carload  for  all  parts  of  the 
oountrv.     (662, 663, 665.) 

Mr.  Markham  states  that  the  rates  on  the  Illinois  Central  are  not  determined  by 
the  Southern  classification  committee,  and  it  has  rates  for  carload  lots  less  than  for 
part  carloads.  He  thinks  the  lines  within  100  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  have 
carload  and  less  than  carload  rates.  Possibly  the  discrimination  is  greater  now 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  tlian  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  the  effect 
is  to  increase  the  carload  business.    (^1< ) 

2.  Carload  rates  to  Denver, — ^Mr.  GRiFFrrH,  ropresenting  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  says  that  he  knows  of  no  carload  rates  which  are  granted  on  shoes  or  other 
high-class  commodities  in  shipments  to  Denver.  There  aro  carload  rates  from  Chi- 
cago and  other  points  to  Montana  which  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Denver. 
The  witness  presumes  that  there  may  be  carload  rates  to  Denver  on  some  claasee  of 
articles.    (855.) 

O.  Paralleling  of  railroads  and  Its  effect  on  ratea.— Mr.  Thomas,  of 
the  Erie  Bailroad,  does  not  think  that  direct  competition  between  parallel  railroads 
is  an  advantage  to  the  public.  It  increases  the  expense  of  transacting  a  given  amount 
of  business.  Thus  the  Nickel  Plate  and  West  Shore  railroads  were  Duut  parallel  to 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central,  which  were  abundantly  able  to  trans- 
port all  the  traffic  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
mterests  of  the  coimtry  to  have  the  money  invested  in  improvements  on  existing 
lines.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Either  of  these  roads  could  do  all  of  the  business  of  the  other  in  some  of  tiie 
territory.  Operation  could  be  conducted  more  cheaply  if  all  the  business  were  car- 
ried by  one  line.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  an  instance  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  has  been  reduced  without  benefit  ultimately  goinfl  to  the  public. 
Legislation  directed  to  preventing  the  building  of  parallel  lines  wouM  be  more  desir- 
able than  that  restricting  freight  rates.  Overcompetition  is  more  dangerous  than 
combination.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
certain  degree  of  competition,  especially  between  the  trunk  lines  which  can  carry  the 
same  through  traffic,  but  which  do  not  parallel  one  another  locally.  There  will 
alwavs  be  competition  between  New  York  and  Chicaffo.  If  one  road  fails  to  supply 
equally  satisfactory  passenger  facilities,  another  road  will  take  away  its  business. 

Conttrwiion  of  new  railroads  to  Pacific  coaM, — Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  asserts  that  the  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
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Mr.  Thoxas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  thinks  that  the  practice  of  making  rates  on 
exported  products  lower  than  those  on  j^roducts  used  at  nome  is  justifiable  on  account 
of  the  neoeflsity  of  meeting  the  oom^tition  of  the  world  in  foreign  markets.  The 
practice  does  not  constitute  a  discrimination  against  domestic  pro<uicers.  Indeed,  it 
mcreases  the  volume  of  business  of  the  railroads,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  make 
lower  rates  for  domestic  shipments.  In  the  case  of  the  low  rates  on  export  wheat,  the 
mfllers  get  lower  rates  on  flour  than  they  would  if  the  export  rates  were  not  low.  It 
certainly  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  and  of  the  railroads  to  have  the  grain 
ground  here  if  jpoesible.  Another  reason  for  making  the  rates  on  grain  lower  than 
those  on  flour  is  that  grain  is  much  more  cheaply  handled.  It  loads  and  unloads 
itaell  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  even  if  the  loading  and  unloading  were 
done  by  the  shipper,  grain  products  would  and  should  bear  a  higher  rate  than  grain. 
(567.) 

Mr.  Gbkbns,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  making  lower  rates  on^fodds  for  export  than  for  goods  used  in  this  coun- 
try is  part  of  the  same  policy  which  frequently  leads  manufacturers  to  sell  goods 
abroaci  at  lower  prices  wan  in  this  country.  Both  practices  are  justifiable.  The 
enormous  eneigy  of  the  American  people  sometimee  leads  them  beyond  tiie  line  of 
|>rudence  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Only  an  exportation  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tion can  avert  hard  times.  Otherwise,  men  must  be  dischaiged  and  business  cut 
down.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  export  trade  in  its  relation  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  In  order  to  Militate  such  exports  low  freight  rates  ana  low 
prices  on  goods  going  abroad  are  entirely  justifiable,  and  tend  to  benefit  the  entire 
bosineas  of  the  country.  The  cheap  export  rates  on  the  railroads  are  a  poweriul 
instrumentality  in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  (484, 
485,487.) 

2.  Exjf)ort8  and  freight  rates, — ^Mr.  Maukham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  the 
exports  per  annum  from  the  United  States  amount  to  over  2,000,000,000  pounds  of 
provisions,  500,000,000  bushels  of  breadstufCs,  and  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton;  that 
notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  these  products  is  raised  much  nearer  the  Gulf 

g)rts*than  the  Atlantic  ports,  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  fiind  an  outlet  via  the 
ulf  ports.  With  a  reduction  of  the  river  rate,  the  rates  on  the  Southern  railroads 
would  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  that  reduction  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
rates  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines.     (431. ) 

3.  IHtttburg  exoort  rates, — ^Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Pittsboiv,  says  uiat  the  freight  rate  on  steel  rails  from  Pittsbuig  to  New  York  at  the 
time  of  nis  testimony  was  $2.80  a  gross  ton,  and  that  rails  could  at  that  time  be 
flipped  from  Pittsbuig  to  Liverpool  at  about  $4.25  a  gross  ton.     (643. ) 

4.  Inqtortfreight  rates, — ^Mr.  Gbeenie,  of  the  Audit  Comi)any  of  New  York,  thinks  that 
goods  are  sometimes  shipped  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points  in  the  United 
states  at  even  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  from  New  York  City  to  those  interior 
points.  The  railroads  consider  such  a  policy  justifiable  on  account  of  competition 
and  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  traffic  at  all.  Thus  railroads  will  receive  goods 
from  Liverpool  and  carry  them  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  low  rates  in  order 
that  they  ma^  get  the  business.  The  elMcal  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  special 
rates  is  a  dififcult  one,  but  the  witness  thinks  on  the  whole  that  they  tend  ultimately 
to  bring  down  domestic  rates  as  well.     (485.) 

5.  Import  rates  on  transcontinerUal  business. — (See  also  OanadUm  Pacific  differerUiais^ 
p.  Lxxxi) . — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  savs  that  there  is  no  regular 
system  of  making  import  rates  from  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  coast  points  to  tiie 
East  on  goods  coming  from  the  Orient.  ''  It  is  a  go  as  you  please."  The  steamships 
take  freight  at  whatever  rates  they  can  from  Asiatic  ports  to  American  cities,  and  the 
nulroads  accept  their  agreed  proportion  of  the  total  rate  whatever  it  may  be.  There 
are  no  published  tariffs  and  no  agreements  between  railroads  which  are  enforceable. 
The  witness  further  asserts  that  San  Francisco  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  it  is 
robbed  of  business  by  means  of  these  low,  through  import  rates.  It  is  true  that  rates 
from  oriental  ports  to  Chicago  and  New  York  through  San  Frandsco  have  sometimes 
been  lower  than  rates  to  San  Francisco  itself.  But  the  import  business  of  the  country, 
except  for  the  Pacific  coast  States  themselves,  was  originally  centered  in  the  hands 
of  houses  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  is  hard  to  change  me  practice.  When  the 
immediate-transportation  act  was  passed,  which  allows  im{>ortea  goods  to  ffo  to  inte- 
rior points  under  bond  and  to  pay  duties  there,  many  interior  cities  began  to  do  their 
own  import  business,  but  San  Francisco  of  course  gained  no  ad  vanta^  from  this  change. 

As  a  matter  of  ie^  continues  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  con^lliiu[  &ctor  m  the  import  rates 
on  Asiatic  commodities  is  water  transportation  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Isthmus  of 
Banama,  and  Cape  Horn.  The  business  went  originally  entirely  by  these  routes,  and 
the  railroads  were  forced,  if  they  were  to  take  any  traffic  at  all,  to  meet  their  rates. 
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The  power  to  make  rates  is  sometimefl  given  to  the  manager  of  the  line,  but  as  a  rulo 
the  manager  can  not  make  a  rate  on  any  business  without  the  consent  of  the  road  ota 
which  it  originates.  It  is  possible  for  a  manager  to  make  a  cut  rate  with  the  conoir- 
rence  of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  the  cut,  without  the  other  roads  bein^ 
parties  to  it    (613,614.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDSU  states  that  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  line  in  connection, 
with  the  Southern  Bailway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  Is  done  under  the  Piedmont 
Air  Line,  an  organization  with  a  trade-mark  and  with  agents  in  New  York,  Boston^ 
and  elsewhere  to  look  out  after  business.  The  organization  has  traveling  men  and. 
is  kept  Up  by  contributions  from  the  various  transportation  companies  for  which  it> 
does  Dusmess.     ( 446. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  there 
never  have  been  in  the  South  any  independent  fast-freight  lines  like  those  that  exist; 
in  the  North.  The  lines  have  simply  been  made  up  by  combinations  among  the  rail- 
road comi)anies,  each  putting  in  its  quota  of  cars  and  establishing  a  line  oiganization. 
(635.  i 

2.  MefrigeratoT  can. — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  CJompany,  alludes  to  com- 
plaints of  California  fruit  shippers  against  chaiges  of  the  refrigerator  companies.  The 
chaiges  are  apparently  rather  high,  but  the  refrigerator  companies  have  claimed 
before  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  that  they  afforaed  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit.  Mr.  Stubbs  thinks,  however,  that  some  reduction  will  soon  be 
made.  He  says  that  shippers  desire  that  railroad  companies  should  themselves  own 
these  cars,  but  that  this  is  doubtful,  since  the  movement  of  fruit  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively short  season,  and  a  company  which  owns  these  cars  can  put  them  into 
service  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  other  lines  of  transportation,  as  a  railroad 
company  owning  them  could  not  do.  The  experience  of  the  witness  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  economical  for  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  lease  these 
cars  from  companies  than  to  operate  them  directly.  He  declines  to  state  the  rate 
paid  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  cars,  but  says  that  it  is  less  than  the  prevail- 
ms  rates  on  the  Eastern  roads,  which  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  1  cent  per  mile. 

Mr.  Stubbs  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  green  fruit  are  the  same  to  all  Eastern, 
markets,  while  the  refrigeratercompaniesnecessarilyerade  their  charges  according  to 
distances,  especially  because  it  re<^uires  more  ice  for  longer  distances.  The  railroad 
freight  rate  on  fruit  from  California  is  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  while  the  witness  supposes 
that  the  refrigerator  charges  vary  from  $50  to  $135  per  car  (of  10  to  13  tons. )     (769. ) 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  formerly  the  E.  T. 
Earl  Company  operated  refrigerator  cars  in  the  California  fruit  business,  but  that  it 
recently  sold  out  to  Armour  &  Co. ,  who  now  operate  practically  all  of  the  refrigerator 
cars,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  Santa  F6  owns  a  few  cars  also.  Complaint 
has  been  m^e  that  the  charges  for  the  use  of  these  cars  are  excessive,  but  the  wit- 
ness does  not  know  much  about  the  subject  He  thinks,  from  conversation  with  rail- 
road men,  that  the  time  is  not  far  dist^t  when  the  railroads  will  own  and  control 
their  own  refrigerator  cars,  but  the  proposition  seems  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  friction 
with  the  pri vate'lines.     ( 754. ) 

8.  Private  cars  and  car  inisU. — ^Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  private  cars,  and  that  the  rental 
paid  for  them  by  the  railroads  runs  into  the  millions.  If  any  rolling  stock  is  lying 
idle  and  not  used,  it  is  not  usually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  equipment  trust  obligation,  under  which  a  company  took  over  a 
car  and  used  it  as  its  property  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  6  per  cent  on  its  value 
and  2  ^r  cent  for  annuity,  is  gradually  disapp^ring.  The  plan  is  like  buying  goods 
on  the  mstalment  plan.  The  better  roads  are  either  owning  their  own  cars  or  renting 
from  outside  parties  on  a  mileage  basis.     (386.) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  car 
trusts  are  very  general,  he  thinks,  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time.     (635.) 

4.  Express  companies, — Mr.  Talcott  says  that  when  he  had  to  do  with  express- 
company  contracts,  the  contracts  provided  that  railroads  should  give  the  express  com- 
panies the  available  space  for  transportation,  without  interfering  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails,  or  passengers  and  their  baggage.  The  railroad  determined  how  much 
space  should  be  made  available  for  express  and  how  little.  But  the  rates  were  made 
by  the  express  company,  and  the  earning  were  divided  between  the  railroad  and 
the  express  company  on  a  percenta^  basis.  The  express  company  received  a  lareer 
proportion  on  the  through  competitive  business  than  on  the  locetl  business.     ^635.7 

>ir.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinks  that 
express  companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  rail- 
ways, and  also  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cars  to  rauroads  and  receive 
a  rental  for  them  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  C0114- 
meroe  CommisBioni  at  least  so  ^r  ^  reports  are  concerned.    (386.) 
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tmnk  lines  Hiat  would  benefit  New  York.  The  roads  that  are  i)arties  to  this  ame- 
ment  in  reference  to  the  differentials  are  all  members  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Xiine 
Anodation,  which  also  embraces  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  roads.  The  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee  may  have  been  lust  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  never  intended  to  operate  perpetuaUy,  and  mnce  the  establishment 
in  the  Southern  ports  of  regular  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the 
New  Tork  trade  has  been  greatly  lessened  on  direct  shipments.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  terminal  charges  in  New  York  have  a  great  deal  to  ao  with  the  differential,  but 
the  witness  does  not  know  much  about  that  Likewise  the  transfer  chai^^  in  New 
York  and  Bulblo  have  some  effect  in  diverting  business  to  the  Canadian  hnes.  The 
general  rule  is  as  expressed  in  the  maxim,  that  "  oommeroe  follows  the  line  of  least 
reaistanoe."     (872-874.) 

Mr.  Gribwold,  ceneral  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  states  that  the  system  of  differentials  between  cities  ^w  out  of  the  competi- 
tion between  railroads,  and  was  first  arranged  b}r  compromise  and  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  lower  rates  to  the  shorter  lines;  as.  for  instance,  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore,  for  export  traffic,  than  from  Cfhicago  to  New  York,  because  the  distance 
is  less.  Of  course  a  longer  route  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  must  necessarily  make 
the  same  rate  as  the  shorter.  The  facilities  of  a  port  in  handling  exxK>rt  traffic  are 
also  considered  in  arranging  differentials.  The  port  which  has  the  worst  facilities 
claims  the  lower  rate.    (612,  615,  616. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  that  the  present  duference  on  export  sprain  from  Chicago  between 
New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  Baltimore  on  the  other  is  1}  cents  a  hundred.  All 
differentials  between  seaboard  points  are  absolute  differences  per  hundred,  and  not 
percentage  differences.    (614,  615. ) 

On  wwtbound  traffic  Baltimore  has  a  differential  as  comjiared  with  New  York 
which  on  merchandise  ranges  from  8  cents  (first  class)  to  3  cents  (sixth  class. )  Mr. 
Griswold  does  not  know  that  this  gives  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantl^ge  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products.  New  York  has  an  advantage  in  the  number  of  regular  steam- 
ship lines,  and  also  in  the  number  of  tramp  steamers.  The  ocean  rates  might  be  so 
much  lower  than  those  to  Baltimore  as  to  o&et  the  differential  on  the  railroads; 
sometimes  they  are;  generally,  however,  they  are  about  the  same.    (620.) 

Mr.  Giiswola  thinu  that  the  giving  of  a  |pneater  differential  to  Newport  News  than 
to  Baltimore  has  had  some  effect  upon  Baltimore  traffic;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  because 
traffic  is  influenced  by  so  many  conditions.  When  the  grain  trade  drops  at  a  port 
everybody  thinks  that  somethinff  has  happened  to  draw  business  away;  but  the  next 
year,  under  the  same  condition  of  rates,  etc. ,  the  business  may  come  back.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold thinks,  however,  that  if  the  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago  were  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  those  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  Baltimore  business  would 
be  oonsiderably  injured.    (615, 623.) 

F.  Carload  ratea  (see  also  as  to  Pacific  coast,  p.  czvi).»l.  OeneraUy,^-'Mi, 
liAKOurr.  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  in  mi^inff  the  classi- 
ikation  the  roads  have  adopted  what  are  known  as  the  carload  and  less  than  carload 
rates.  For  instance,  the  roads  will  make  a  rate  for  a  carload  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  so  low  that  the  Chicago  merchants  will  be  able  to  distribute  those  goods  from 
Chicago  to  a  point  manv  miles  east  toward  New  York,  the  carload  rate  and  the  local 
rate  from  Chicago  east  being  less  than  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  the  inter- 
mediate point.  The  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  the  lees  than  carload 
rate  would  not  be  a  discrimination  if  there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  the  difference,  but 
the  daasiflcation  committees  observed  no  fixed  rule.    (861, 863. ) 

2.  Southern  CUxu^fxOionu — ^Mr.  Lanolet  says  that  the  Southern  group  of  railways 
are  interested  in  building  mp  Southern  territory  to  the  exclusion  of  merchants  else- 
where, and  make  a  wide  difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  outside  merchant  to  make  any  sales  what- 
ever in  Southern  territory.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  the  foreign  Jobber.  This  wit- 
ness complains  especially  of  the  numerous  increase  in  the  difference  between  carload 
and  part  carload  rates  in  the  South.  He  declares  that  the  railroads  exercise  a  power 
frequently  equivalent  to  taxation.  Their  actions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  are  gov- 
ern^ by  their  own  consciences.  Arguments  may  be  presented  before  the  classifica- 
tion committees,  but  there  is  no  power  which  can  be  mvoked  to  compel  any  change 
in  the  daasification.     (862. ) 

Mr.  McGovBRM  testifies  that  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  no  fixed 
role  with  Florence  to  whether  an  article  ought  to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether 
it  ong^t  to  be  any  per  cent  lesB  than  the  carload  rating.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  increeae  the  numb^  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  distance  between  the 
ourload  and  leas  than  carload  rating.  The  practice  has  been  to  limit  the  numberof 
carioad  ratings  to  those  articles  which  are  ordinarily  moved  in  carload  lots.    The 
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The  power  to  make  rates  \b  Bometimee  given  to  the  manager  of  the  line,  but  as  a  mle 
the  manager  can  not  make  a  rate  on  any  businesB  without  the  consent  of  the  road  on 
which  it  originates.  It  is  possible  for  a  manager  to  make  a  cut  rate  with  the  concur- 
rence of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  the  cut,  without  the  other  roads  bein^ 
parties  to  it     (613, 614. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUPKU  states  that  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  line  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Bailway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  is  done  under  the  Piedmont 
Air  Line,  an  organization  with  a  trade-mark  and  with  agents  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere  Uy  look  out  after  business.  The  organisation  has  traveling  men  and 
is  kept  Up  by  contributions  from  the  various  traiuiportation  companies  tor  which  it 
does  DUsmess.     ( 446. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  thei^ 
never  have  been  in  the  South  any  independent  fost-freight  lines  like  those  that  exist 
in  the  North.  The  lines  have  simply  been  made  up  by  combinations  among  the  rail- 
road comi)anie8,  each  putting  in  its  quota  of  cars  and  establishing  a  line  oiganization. 
(635.  i 

2.  Itefri^ralor  cars, — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  alludes  to  com- 
plaints of  California  fruit  shippers  against  charges  of  the  refrigerator  companies.  The 
chaiges  are  apparently  rather  high,  but  the  refrigerator  companies  have  claimed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they  afforded  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit.  Mr.  Stubbs  thinks,  however,  that  some  reduction  will  soon  be 
made.  He  says  that  shippers  desire  that  railroad  companies  should  themselves  own 
these  cars,  but  that  this  is  doubtful,  since  the  movement  of  fruit  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively short  season,  and  a  company  which  owns  these  cars  can  put  them  into 
service  in  other  sections  of  the  comd&j  and  other  lines  of  transportation,  as  a  railroad 
company  owning  them  could  not  do.  The  experience  of  the  witness  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  economical  for  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  lease  these 
cars  from  companies  than  to  operate  them  directly.  He  declines  to  state  the  rate 
paid  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  cars,  but  says  that  it  is  less  than  the  prevail- 
ms  rates  on  the  Eastern  roads,  which  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  1  cent  per  mile. 

Mr.  Stubbs  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  green  fruit  are  the  same  to  all  Eastern 
markets,  while  the  refrigerator  companies  necessarily  mde  their  charges  according  to 
distances,  especially  because  it  pec^uires  more  ice  for  longer  distances.  The  railroad 
frdght  rate  on  fruit  from  California  is  $1.25  per  100  poimds,  while  the  witness  supposes 
that  the  refrigerater  charges  vary  from  $50  to  $135  per  car  (of  10  to  13  tons. )     (769. ) 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  formerly  the  E.  T. 
Earl  Company  operated  rehigerator  cars  in  the  California  fruit  business,  but  that  it 
recently  sold  out  to  Armour  &  Co.,  who  now  operate  practically  all  of  the  refrigerator 
cars,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  Santa  F^  owns  a  few  cars  also.  Complaint 
has  been  made  that  the  charges  for  the  use  of  these  cars  are  excessive,  but  the  wit- 
ness does  not  know  much  about  the  subject.  He  thinks,  from  conversation  with  rail- 
road men,  that  the  time  is  not  far  dist^t  when  the  railroads  will  own  and  control 
their  own  refrigerator  cars,  but  the  proposition  seems  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  Mction 
with  the  private-lines.     ( 754. ) 

3.  Private  cars  and  car  trusts. — Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  private  cars,  and  that  the  rental 
paid  for  them  by  the  railroads  runs  into  the  millions.  If  any  rolling  stock  is  lying 
idle  and  not  used,  it  is  not  usually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  equipment  trust  obligation,  under  which  a  company  took  over  a 
car  and  used  it  as  its  property  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  6  per  cent  on  its  value 
and  2  per  cent  for  annuity,  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  plan  is  like  buying  goods 
on  the  instalment  plan.  The  better  rc^s  are  either  owning  their  own  cars  or  renting 
from  outside  parties  on  a  mileage  basis.     (386.) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  car 
trusts  are  very  general,  ho  thinks,  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time.     (635.) 

4.  Express  companies, — Mr.  Talcott  says  that  when  he  had  to  do  with  express- 
company  contracts,  the  contracts  provided  that  railroads  should  give  the  express  com- 
panies the  available  space  for  transportation,  without  interfering  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails,  or  passengers  and  their  baggage.  The  railroad  determined  how  much 
space  should  be  made  available  for  express  and  how  little.  But  the  rates  were  made 
by  the  express  company,  and  the  earning  were  divided  between  the  railroad  and 
the  express  company  on  a  percenta^  basis.  The  express  company  received  a  larger 
proportion  on  the  through  competitive  business  than  on  the  loc»l  business.  ^  (635.7 

Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinxs  that 
express  companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  rail- 
ways, and  also  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cars  to  railroads  and  receive 
a  rental  for  them  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  C0114- 
merce  Commiadon,  at  least  90  f^r  as  reports  are  concerned.     (386.) 
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to  the  Pacific  ccnst  is  not  demanded  by  the  Yolome  of  traffic.  It  would  merely 
create  a  new  capital  for  the  commnnity  to  support  He  believeB  that  in  the  long 
nm  the  public  has  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  construction  of  unnecessary  raihroadp, 
and  that  there  is  already  as  much  competition  among  transcontinental  roads  as  they 
can  poesiblf  stand,  none  of  them  except  the  Korthem  Pacific  now  paying  dividends. 
The  proposition  to  extend  the  Union  Peu;ific  from  Ogden  to  southern  Oafifomia  may 
be  Tiewed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  witness  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be  even 
of  benefit  to  the  Union  Pacific     (764,  765. ) 

Mr.  Whseusb,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bomxl  of  Trade,  says  that  he  does  not  know 
anthofitatlTely  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  to  extend  its 
system  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  well  for  a  section  of  the 
country  to  have  as  many  railroads  as  possible,  but  the  witness  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  building  of  new  roads  does  not  tend  to  lower  freight  rates,  but  merely 
makes  one  more  to  divide  the  receipts,  so  that  there  is  even  a  disposition  to  increase 
the  rates  somewhat     ( 747. ) 

We&lem  Mdrylcmd  Bailroad. — Mr.  GRrswoLD,  general  freight  and  paasenger  agent  of 
the  Western  Biaryland  Railroad,  says  that  his  road  has  a  hne  87  miles  long  between 
Baltimore  and  Hagerstown;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  one  of  104  miles,  and  the 
Feonsylvania  one  of  158  miles.  The  rates  on  all  three  lines  are  the  same,  and  the 
times  of  delivery  are  also  about  the  same.  Preference  in  shipment  dep^ds  upon 
the  location  of  tne  shipper  and  the  receiver,  terminal  facilities,  etc  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  section  could  be  handled  by  one  road.  Each  road  reaches  other  points, 
however,  which  the  others  do  not  reach,  so  that  it  is  not  a  useless  paralleling.  (616, 
622.) 

H.  SalMfdIary  traffic  organlzatioii^-PrlTate  cars,  etc— 1.  JVxsf- 
fraghi  tines. — ^Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  testifies  that 
the  fast-freight  line  system  was  started  in  the  days  when  one  road  was  afraid  to  let 
its  cars  go  on  the  track  of  another,  and  freight  was  transferred  and  the  settlements 
made  on  the  revenue  thereof  at  iunction  points.  To  obviate  the  delay  of  this  method 
of  procedure,  various  fast-freight  lines  were  organized,  such  as  the  ]^lue  Line,  the 
Red  Line,  the  White  Line,  and  others,  for  the  pmpoee  of  allowing  the  cars  to  so 
through  from  New  York  to  the  Western  cities.  A  special  waybill  was  gotten  uj)  to 
meet  the  accounting  requirements,  the  division  of  revenue  among  the  raihoads  being 
shown  on  each  shipment,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  first  junction  point 
was  met  the  a^nt  of  the  other  road  paid  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  the  initial  road  the 
levenue  due  him,  and  billed  the  car  out,  and  so  on  to  its  destination.  The  fast-freiffht 
lines  were  usually  only  branch  departments  of  these  combined  railroads.  The  Mer- 
chants Dispatch  Line  is  a  corporation,  its  stock  being  owned  chiefiy  by  the  New 
York  Central  interests.  There  are  15  or  more  fast-fi^ight  lines  running  over  the 
New  York  Central.  Their  accounts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  audited  by 
the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  rates  charged  the  mst-freight  lines  are 
the  same  as  the  rates  charged  to  others.  When  they  own  cars  they  are  paid  the  same 
mileage  as  other  persons.  The  system  of  division  of  earnings  between  the  different 
lailroads  connected  with  the  line  is  on  the  basis  of  relative  milea^,  except  in  the 
case  of  short  lines,  where  constructive  mileage  is  allowed,  or  there  is  the  addition  of 
an  arbitrary  charge  for  physical  disabilities  of  switching  and  delivering. 

The  fast-freight  lines^  continues  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  gradually  passing  out  of  use. 
Those  remaining  are  being  consolidated.  They  are  more  numerous  on  the  New  York 
Central  than  on  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The  Union  Freight  Line,  opierating  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroaa,  is  not  a  corporation.  It  has  its  own  soliciting  agents, 
however,  to  solicit^  freiffht  in  the  name  of  the  line,  as  do  all  the  other  fast-freight 
lines.  The  fast-freight  lines  are  looked  upon  by  the  traffic  officials  as  a  sort  of  trade- 
mark. Shippers  often  send  freight  over  a  particular  line  because  the^  have  had  good 
service  by  it  before.  In  the  country  west  of  Chicago  the  fast-freight  line  is  unknown. 
The  costs  of  operating  a  fost-freigh't  line  are  from  2}  to  6  per  cent  of  the  freight 
receipts.  These  expenses  are  paid  by  the  roads  on  a  cooperative  basis,  each  line 
paying  its  i>ro  rata  amount  according  to  earnings.  From  a  traffic  standpoint,  the 
rulwayB  desire  the  fast-freight  lines  maintained;  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  they 
wish  diem  abolished.  There  is  not  the  same  justification  for  them  as  formerly. 
They  are  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  their  companies.     (724, 725, 728, 731.) 

Mr.  Gkibwold,  general  freight  and  x>assenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  fo^freight  lines  used  formerly  to  be  oiganizations  entiiely  distinct 
from  the  railroads,  owned  largely  by  officers  of  the  lines  over  which  they  operated, 
and  to  some  extent  by  outsiders.  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  know  of  such  a  case  now. 
The  fast-fr^ht  lines  that  now  exist  are  nothing  more  than  names,  by  which  the 
conduct  of  torongh  traffic  over  3  or  4  or  more  railroads  is  placed  for  convenience 
under  the  control  of  one  manager.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  through  schedules 
and  give  better  aervioe,  thus  enabling  the  lines  to  compete  more  effidenUy  for  traffic. 
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actual  clearing-house  work  is  1 58.  The  average  clerical  salary  is  $44.94.  An  itemized 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  association  accompanies  Mr.  Nicholson's  testimony. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  is  handled  by  the  man- 
ager and  his  chief  clerk.  The  work  is  divided  into  11  departments,  each  in  charge 
of  a  head  clerk,  as  follows,  viz:  (1)  Accounting  department,  (2^  apportionment 
department.  (3)  statistical  department,  (4)  abstract  department,  (5J  revision  depart- 
ment, (6)  claim  department,  (7)  daily  earnings  department,  (8)  mailing  department, 
(9)  bindery,  (10)  stationery,  (11)  telegraph.     (721-723) 

A  partial  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business,  from  the  date  of  its  organization  to 
the  present,  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics  to  May  1,  1901: 

Revenue  of,  cleared  between  membership  roads |33, 997, 541.  91 

Total  number  of  tons  forwarded  and  received  from  stations  on  all 

roads,  divided  into  60  commodity  classes 9, 628, 994 

Total  number  of  waybills  abstracted  for  trunk-line  commissioners  on 
traffic  moving  east  bound  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  showing  num- 
ber, date,  station  from  and  to,  weight  in  pounds,  extendi  and 

footed 1,532,986 

(721-723.) 

4.  Method  and  advantages  of  railway  a/xounHng  by  the  clearing  hou9e.^-M.r.  NiCHoii- ' 
SON  testifies  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  clearing  house  practically  all  busi- 
ness interchangea  between  the  roads  was  settled  for  by  the  agents  at  junction  points. 
The  old  system  provided  that  each  individual  waybill  should  be  divided  and  settled 
between  the  roads.    Take,  for  example,  a  shipment  from  Boston  to  East  St.  Louis. 
The  old  junction-settlement  plan  would  require  the  stopping  of  the  waybill  at  Albany, 
East  Bunalo,  and  Cleveland  for  junction  settlement  l^tween  the  roads  handling  the 
shipment.     With  the  clearing-house  plan,  the  waybill  would  be  reported  as  for- 
warded by  the  agent  at  Boston  and  as  received  by  the  agent  at  East  St.  Louis,  direct 
to  the  clearing  house,  where  the  same  would  be  accounted  for  to  roads  in  interest  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  tariffs  and  division  sheets.    At  the  end  of  each  month  the 
proper  officer  would  be  notified  by  it  of  the  condition  of  accounts  affecting  the  other 
roads  for  all  waybills  handled  in  that  month.     (721. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  declares  that  the  clearing  house  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  net  charges.  It  does 
away  with  the  multipliea  settlements  of  the  railroads,  expedites  the  movements, 
minimizes  the  collection  of  overchai^ges,  simplifies  the  accounting,  and  concentrates 
the  preparation  of  statistics  and  other  information  for  railroads  in  interest. 

Its  methods  represent  the  most  pronounced  concentration  of  through  freight 
accounting.  The  clearing  house  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  if  made 
universal  would  be  a  very  great  benefit. 

The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  has  long  since  passed  through  the  crucial 
period^of  its  existence  and  has  been  made  a  success  from  the  date  of  ite  inception. 

The  system  of  the  clearing  house  is  used  as  one  railroad,  whether  there  be  4  or  5  of 
them  in  the  same  territory.  So  far  as  the  expense  of  the  clerical  force  is  con- 
cerned, the  clearing  house  is  an  economy  to  the  several  companies.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  passenger  accounting  into  the  clearing  house  has  been  talked  of,  but  the 
witness  does  not  see  that  anyming  would  be  gained  by  it,  because  the  passenger 
business  is  all  prepaid,  while  94  per  cent  of  the  freight  is  collected  at  the  point  of 
destination.  The  clearing  house  merely  has  charge  of  accounts,  and  not  of  cars, 
except  as  they  may  affect  distinct  freight-line  accounts.     (721-724,  729-731.) 

The  earnings  are  furnished  to  the  various  departments  every  day  and  some  statis- 
tics every  day  of  certain  classes  of  freight;  anything,  in  fact,  that  the  traffic  manager 
may  require.  The  earning  ability  of  every  single  part  of  the  road  is  thus  made 
known.  He  does  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  come  up  as  to  whether  the 
books  of  the  clearing  house  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  clearing  house  publishes  no  reports  of  any  kind.  Its  fibres  are 
incorporated  in  the  auditors'  books  of  the  various  companies,  and  are  published  by 
them. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says,  further,  that  the  clearing  house  has  no  financial  function,  all 
moneys  collected  by  the  agents  being  remittea  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
roads  direct.  It  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  department.  The  establishment 
of  the  clearing  house  has  had  the  effect  of  simplifying  the  work  of  auditing  at  the 
several  headquarters  of  the  road. 

The  witness  states  that  the  clearing-house  system  might  enable  each  road  in  inter- 
est to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  business  done  by  its  competitors,  but  that  informa- 
tion is  never  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  competitive  roads.  The  accounts  of  each 
road  are  kept  to  themselves.  He  does  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference in  principle  even  if  the  railway  systems  in  the  clearing  house  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests.     (730. ) 
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1.  Central  Rallnray  Clearing  Home. — 1.  Bvffaio  RtnlwayCUaring  House. — 
Mr.  WiLUAM  NiCHOLflON,  manaeerof  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  of  BuiSalo, 
New  York,  testifiefl  that  the  c&trinff-house  principle  was  made  applicable  to  the 
throi^h-freight  traffic  accounting  of  tne  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company,  its  leased  and  operated  lines,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Carstensen, 
the  comptroller  of  those  lines.  A  more  eeneral  clearing  house  was  established  at 
BufiEalo  on  April  1 ,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  certam  details  of  through-freight 
aooounts  for  the  allied  roads  termmatingat  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  membership  con- 
sisted of  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  RailroadCompany,  the  West  Shore  Railroad, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
The  duties  of  this  clearing  house  were:  The  clearance  of  freight-revenue  balances 
accruing  between  thecleanng-house  roads,  on  all  interline,  joint  and  fiast-freight  line 
traffic  passine  through  Buffalo  or  crossing  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Brifl^;  the  complete  and  proper  revision  of  all  billing;  the  compiling  and 
ramishing  to  the  accounting  departments  of  the  roads  all  statistics,  statements  of 
earnings,  etc. ;  the  checking  and  recording  of  all  joint  or  fiast-freight  line  claims,  and 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  of  clearing-house  and  fast-freight  line  business.  All 
freight  agents  of  companies  members  of  the  clearing  house  were  to  be  considered  as 
agents  of  the  clearing  house,  and  to  respect  orders  of  the  manager.  Clearing-house 
traffic,  other  than  fast-freight  line,  to  be  waybilled  exclusively  without  divisions  of 
earnings  on  a  special  clearing-house  waybill.  The  clearing  house  to  use,  whenever 
practicable,  the  standard  blanks  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting 
Officers.     (719-720.) 

2.  Scope  of  Central  Railway  Clearing  House. — Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad  withdrew  from  the  Buffalo  Clearing  House  on  December  1, 
1899.  The  reason  for  withdrawal  was  that  it  had  a  weeklv  system  of  accounts. 
Another  reason  was  that  it  was  afraid  that  its  competitors  would  Know  the  amount  of 
business  it  was  doing.  It  also  found  fault  with  the  methods  of  the  clearing  house  and 
of  the  executive  committee.  No  further  change  in  membership  occurred  until  May 
1, 1900,  when  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  and  the  L^ke 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  were  admitted  to  membership.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  last-named  companies  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company 
did  not  have  termini  in  Buftalo,  the  executive  conmiittee  changed  the  name  of  the 
asBOciation  to  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  association  has  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  road. 

The  duties  of  the  clearing  house  have  been  largely  increased  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  present  it  accounts  for  revenue  on  the  following  traffic,  viz:  Interchanged 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Peimsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hndson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill  Valley 
Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railway,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, passing  the  Niagara  frontier.  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chica^^)  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad. 
Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railwav  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  on  the 
other  hand.  Between  the  Bunalo  and  Allegheny  Railroad,  Buffalo  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad^  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill 
Valley  Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
and  all  Pacific  coast  roads  where  transcontinental  tarifiEs  apply. 

In  respect  of  transcontinental  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  points, 
the  clearing  house  also  acts  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  Companjr  in  the  matter  of  accoimts.  The  revenue  on  traffic  between 
transcontinental  tarin  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  those  within  clearing-house  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Niagara  River  via  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  also  taken  care 
of  in  the  clearing  house,  but  the  local  traffic  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  accounted  for  to  that  company  direct.     (720, 721. ) 

Wt.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Tnmk  Line  Association  of  New  York  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  east-bound  traffic,  while  the  Central  Traffic  Association  of  Chicago  has 
eJTnilAr  functions  with  respect  to  west-bound  traffic.  The  railway  clearing  house  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  associations,  except  to  get  tariffs  and  instructions  to  check 
reyennes  of  the  roads.     (725, 726. ) 

3.  Orffonizaiion  ofdeanng  house. — ^Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  there  are  220  employees 
of  the  association,  198  of  whom  are  clerks.    The  number  of  clerks  employed  on  the 
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factured  cotton  from  the  factories  than  they  formerly  did  in  hauling  raw  cotton  to  the 
seaporte.     (3, 4. )    . 

7.  Northern  and  Southern  tonnage  on  the  Illinois  Central  compared. — Mr.  Mare  ham 
states  that  the  tonnage  on  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  Illinois  Central 
is  very  nearly  eoual,  but  even  with  that  it  necessitates  a  large  number  of  empty  cars 
because  of  the  different  freight  movements  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Southern  roads  operate,  as  a  rule,  imder  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  North- 
em  roads,  because  they  do  not  have  an  equal  tonnage  per  mile,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  the  same  earnings  per  mile  of  road.     (440-441.) 

Mr.  Markham  states  tnat  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  north  the 
ton  miles  to  the  miles  of  line  are  four  times  what  they  are  south.     (437. ) 

IV.  DISCRIMINATIOKS  BETWEEN  PEBSOKS. 

A.  DtscuBilon  a§  to  exl§tcnce  and  extent  of  praetlee. — 1.  ExiMence 
and  evils  of  pradice  affirmed, — Professor  Ripley  saj^s  that  personal  discriminations  in 
rates  are  common;  that  certain  shippers  are  obtaining  rates  which  are,  perhaps,  35  to 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  published  rates,  while  those  who  are  shipping  without  the 
large  volume  which  always  lends  inducement  to  cut  rates  are  paying  nearer  the  estab- 
lished rate.  Whenever  there  is  open  rate  cutting,  it  follows  almost  invariably  thalT 
that  leads  to  personal  discrimination.  The  competition  which  rate  cutting  pre- 
supposes leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper  or  for  the  person  who  is  shipping 
from  a  competitive  point,  whereas  the  rate  remains  more  nearly  at  the  established 
figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local  station  or  is  made  by  a  person  who 
is  shipping  small  amounts.  Personal  discrimination  is  sometimes  made  through  the 
subterfuges  of  "hold  overs,"  rebates,  underclassification,  and  underbilling. 

The  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  a  very  important  matter  for 
business  men.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  manufacturer  what  freight 
rate  he  has  to  pay  as  it  does  to  have  freights  uniform  for  him  and  for  his  competi- 
tors. He  would  rather  pay  a  high  rate  and  have  it  uniform  than  get  a  low  rate  when 
a  competitor  possibly  gets  a  still  lower  one.     (287,  289.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  theoretically^  there  would  lie  a  temptation  to  cut  west-bound  rates  in 
the  fall,  when  much  grain  is  moved  East  and  many  empty  cars  are  going  West.  He 
does  not  think  that  this  is  important  in  practice.  Rate  cutting  is  more  due  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business;  they  do  not  consider  much  the  fact  that 
cars  are  going  West  empty.     (622.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  from  his  investigations  he  believes  the  tendencjr  of 
private  monopolies  is  to  make  comparatively  high  rates  and  an  unjust,  partial, 
complex  tariff  instead  of  a  simple,  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system 
to  develop  the  country,  as  wouUi  a  system  of  rates  under  public  management.  Pri- 
vate monopoly  would  develop  the  country  only  so  far  as  that  development  would  be 
profitable  to  tne  monopoly  itself.  The  rates  at  present  are  so  adjusted  as  to  benefit 
the  large  shipper  as  against  the  small  one,  whereas  if  any  favor  should  be  shown  it 
should  be  shown  to  the  small  shipper.  The  true  policy  is  to  equalize  opportunities, 
making  rates  alike  to  all  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions.     (134,  135.) 

Mr.  Tbisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  commission  the  absolute  amount  of  freight 
chains,  within  reasonable  oounds,  is  of  less  importance  than  uniformity  of  charges 
to  an  patrons  of  the  road.  So  far  as  business  within  the  State  is  concerned,  Tie 
believes  that  there  is  not  much  discrimination,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  it.  On  business  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
competition,  and  it  is  likely  that  rebates  and  various  other  schemes  are  often  resorted 
to.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  large  shippers  generally  have  an  advantage  over  smaller 
ones.  Railway  discriminations  have  destroyed  fortunes  and  have  driven  people  out 
of  business.  The  public  has  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  still  prevail.  They 
now  generally  take  the  form  of  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  have  cars  ana 
eqtiipment  oi  their  own,  and  the  rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use 
of  those  cars  is  very  great.  This  has  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  business  the  firms 
who  do  not  own  cars.  Railway  discriminations  are  beyond  legislation.  Possibly 
consolidation  may  remove  them.  The  apathy  of  the  public  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws,  which  are  ample  for  the  purpose.     (695-697. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  existence  of  personal  discrimination  is  a  power- 
ful argument  for  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  He  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  of  1885,  which  treated  specifically  of  many  of  the  evils  of  the  railway 
systems  at  that  time.  He  quotes  from  that  report  extensively  and  also  from  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  committee,  as  well  as  from  the  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  from  other  sources,  to  show  that  dis- 
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Mr.  NichoL«>n  says,  further,  that  Commiaeioner  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
GxEjnerue  ConiiriL**df»n;  the  late  George  R.  Blanclutru,  trunk  line  conimiHsioner, 
ami  cither  note^l  railway  men  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  railway  clearing 
blame.    He  quotes  from  a  prominent  railway  traffic  official: 

"It  i^  oar  experience  that  no  arrangement  of  accounting  l)etween  connecting  roads 
]^  ?<'  satisfactory  and  produces  such  good  results  as  that  of  through  hilling  with  audit 
2icn Lenient-  Tfie  work  of  the  clearing  houpe  in  that  connei'tion  has  heen  marvelous." 
It  k  Njoe  of  the  great  modem  improvements  for  the  settlement  of  interchange 
tram*-/'     ^724.) 

o-  E*tropr'fin  drarinrf  hr/fws. — Mr.  NicnoiJv>N  tci'tified  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
r!  -jirijig  houfses  in  Europe,  excepting  one  in  England  and  one  in  Ireland.  The 
■fl^uing  hou:4e  of  England  is  very  laiye,  and  renuiros  a  clerical  force  of  thousands. 
He  tlcies  Qijt  l)elieve  a  universal  clearing  house  lor  the  American  railways  could  be 
established,  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  businens.     (728. ) 

J.  JGscellJUieoiu. — 1.  Baltimore  freight  commUlee. — Mr.  Griswold,  general  pas- 
scns^er  agent  of  the  Western  ? Maryland  Railroad,  states  that  the  Baltimore  Freight 
G-riimitiee  Ls  comprised  of  represeiitativeH  of  transportation  lines  which  either  tenni- 
tafe  at  Baltimore,  or  pass  tnrough  there,  or  have  repre»  n*,',ti(>n  there.  lie  thinks 
h  imffOTtant  railroad  and  steamboat  line  is  represented.  It  has  existed  since  Jan- 
1,  1S98.  The  purpose  is  to  discuss  any  questions  that  may  Ik^  brought  uj)  and 
t»:»  8&:upe  uniformity  of  practice.  It  meets  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  It  can  not 
make  a  decipion  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.  If  any  rei)resentative  has  no  j)owcr  to 
ftct  on  a  given  question  without  referring  it  to  his  traffic  department,  he  must  state 
the  fact-  Sometiines  matters  are  held  over  until  a  vote  is  receive<l  by  letter  from  a 
raticber  so  situated,  or  until  a  subsequent  meeting.  Tlie  committee  has  only  a  lirn- 
itefi  authority  over  rates,  and  none  over  differentials.  Several  of  the  reprcH^'nlatives 
mcrt  obtain  authority  from  their  traffic  officials  \yefore  consenting  to  aiiy  a<'tion  on 
rates.  There  are  local  freight  committees  at  various  other  cities,  one  in  Boston  and, 
the  witness  thinks,  one  in  New  York.     (611,  612.) 

2.  Chatwe*  in  freight  rates. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  com- 
pLiin.^  of  tne  fact  that  freight  rates  are  changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  railroads  at 
any  time,  thus  putting  tne  manufacturers  at  sea  in  making  their  contracts.  As  an 
iilLb^tration,  the  freight  rates  on  alkali  products  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  were,  during  1899,  raised  from  13  cents  per  hundred  to  24  cents,  then  nMlucccl 
to  ]i>J  cents,  and  on  January  1,  1900,  reducea  to  13  cents,  while  on  January  23  the 
rate  was  again  increased  to  16}  cents.  The  witness  believes  that  rates  should  be 
fixed  by  a  central  authority  and  retained  for  a  year  unchanged.     (76. ) 

3.  Routing  of  i^hipmeiUs  of  freight, — Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  F^  railroads  have  recently  exercised  the  power  of  directing  the  route  over 
which  shipments  of  oranges  shall  go  after  leaving  their  roads.  This  was  necessary 
to  break  up  the  practice  of  the  shippers  in  demanding  rebates  from  the  various  rail- 
roads connecting  with  transcontinental  lines  as  a  consideration  for  sending  shipments 
over  them.     (764. ) 

4.  Uniform  wayhiUs, — ^Mr.  Nichomon  testified  that  a  movement  has  been  started 
for  uniform  waybills  and  uniform  freight  and  expense  bills  all  over  the  United  Statcii. 
The  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  has  adopted  a  waybill,  which  is  used  by  160 
railroads.     (728-729.) 

5.  Floating  cotton. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  "floating  cotton  *'  is  cotton  shipped 
from  a  town  where  there  is  no  compress  and  stopped  in  transit  at  a  town  where  there 
is  a  compress,  where  it  can  be  compressed,  classified,  and  afterwards  reloaded  for  its 
destination.  By  this  practice  cotton  purchasers  are  enabled  to  ship  full  carloa^ls, 
which  is  an  advantage  to  the  producer  of  from  $1  to  |3  per  bale,  and  does  away 
with  the  middleman  at  great  cotton  centers,  such  as  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
Formerly  the  cotton  factor  at  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  advanced  money  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  supplies  and  other  material  entering  into  the  production  of  the  crop.  Inter- 
est, commissions,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  handling  the  cotton  generally  resulted 
in  the  producer's  getting  very  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  practice  of  floating  cotton 
has  done  away  with  this.  Very  little  cotton  is  bought  on  the  Illinois  Central  for 
Sriuthem  mills,  but  where  it  is  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  New  Eng- 
land mills.  The  effect  of  this  system  will  gradually  take  cotton  awav  from  the  larger 
centers,  as  the  planters  can  get  as  good  prices  now  at  the  small  stations.     (440. ) 

6.  Preipht  rates  and  cotton  factories. — Mr.  Dunlap,  an  officer  of  two  small  railroads 
in  Georgia,  says  that  specisJ  rates  on  cotton-factory  machinery  and  materials  have 
been  made  by  the  railroads  in  the  South  with  a  view  to  establishing  them.  On  the 
witness's  road  two  cotton  factories  have  been  built,  and  the  manufacturers  received 
a  two-thirds  rate  on  their  materials.  The  rate  on  machinery  from  New  York  has 
been  alx>ut  55  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  witness  thinks  it  was  desirable  to  thus  favor 
these  factories,  but  he  says  that  the  railroads  make  less  profit  in  hauling  the  manu- 
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factored  cotton  from  the  factories  than  they  formerly  did  in  hauling  raw  cotton  to  the 
seaports.     (3, 4. )    . 

7.  Northern  and  Southern  tormage  on  the,  Illinois  Central  compared. — Mr.  Make  ham 
states  that  the  tonnage  on  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  Illinois  Central 
is  very  nearly  eoual,  but  even  with  that  it  necessitates  a  large  number  of  empty  cars 
because  of  the  different  freight  movements  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Southern  roads  operate,  as  a  rule,  imder  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  North- 
ern roads,  because  they  do  not  have  an  equal  tonnage  per  mile,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  the  same  earnings  per  mile  of  road.     (440-441.) 

Mr.  Markham  states  that  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  north  the 
ton  miles  to  the  miles  of  line  are  four  times  what  they  are  south.     (437. ) 

IV.  DISCBIMINATIOKS  BETWEEK  PEBSOKS. 

A.  Dlscusiton  a§  to  exiitence  and  extent  of  praetlee. — 1.  Elnttence 
and  evils  of  practice  affirmed. — Professor  Ripley  says  that  personal  discriminations  in 
rates  are  common;  that  certain  shippers  are  obtaining  rates  which  are,  perhaps,  35  to 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  publish^  rates,  while  those  who  are  shipping  without  the 
large  volume  which  always  lends  inducement  to  cut  rates  are  paying  nearer  the  estali- 
lished  rate.  Whenever  there  is  open  rate  cutting,  it  follows  almost  invariably  thalT 
that  leads  to  personal  discrimination.  The  competition  which  rate  cutting  pre- 
supposes leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper  or  for  the  person  who  is  shipping 
from  a  competitive  point,  whereas  the  rate  remains  more  nearly  at  the  estabhshed 
figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local  station  or  is  made  by  a  person  who 
is  shipping  small  amounts.  Personal  discrimination  is  sometimes  made  through  the 
subterfuges  of  "hold  overs,"  relMites,  underclassification,  and  underbilling. 

The  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  a  very  important  matter  for 
business  men.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  manufacturer  what  freight 
rate  he  has  to  pay  as  it  does  to  have  freights  uniform  for  him  and  for  his  competi- 
tors. He  would  rather  pay  a  high  rate  and  have  it  uniform  than  get  a  low  rate  when 
a  competitor  possibly  gets  a  still  lower  one.     (287,  289.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  pajxsenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  theoretically  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  cut  west-bound  rateH  in 
the  fall,  when  much  grain  is  moved  East  and  many  empty  cars  are  going  West.  He 
does  not  think  that  this  is  important  in  practice.  Rate  cutting  is  more  due  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business;  they  do  not  consider  much  the  fact  that 
cars  are  going  West  empty.     (622.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  from  his  investigations  he  believes  the  tendency  of 
private  monopolies  is  to  make  comparatively  high  rates  and  an  imjust,  partial, 
complex  tariff  instead  of  a  simple,  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system 
to  develop  the  country,  as  would  a  system  of  rates  under  public  management.  Pri- 
vate monopoly  would  develop  the  country  only  so  far  as  that  development  would  be 
profitable  to  the  monopoly  itself.  The  rates  at  present  are  so  adjusted  as  to  benefit 
the  laroe  shipper  as  against  the  small  one,  whereas  if  any  favor  should  be  shown  it 
should  DC  shown  to  the  small  shipper.  The  true  policy  is  to  equalize  opportunities, 
making  rates  alike  to  all  under  the  .same  circumstances  and  conditions.     (1^,  135.) 

Mr.  Teisbkrg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  commission  the  absolute  amount  of  freight 
charges,  within  reasonable  bounds,  is  of  less  importance  than  uniformity  of  charges 
to  aU  patrons  of  the  road.  So  lar  as  business  within  the  State  is  concerned,  he 
believes  that  there  is  not  much  discrimination,  because  there  seems  to  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  it.  On  business  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
competition,  and  it  is  likely  that  rebates  and  various  other  schemes  are  often  resorted 
to.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  large  shippers  generally  have  an  advantaj;e  over  smaller 
ones.  Railway  discriminations  have  destroyed  fortunes  and  have  driven  people  out 
of  business.  The  public  has  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  still  prevail.  They 
now  generally  take  the  form  of  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  have  cars  and 
equipment  oi  their  own,  and  the  rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use 
of  those  cars  is  very  great.  This  has  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  business  the  firms 
who  do  not  own  cars.  Railway  discriminations  are  beyond  legislation.  Possibly 
consolidation  may  remove  them.  The  apathy  of  the  public  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws,  which  are  ample  for  the  purpose.     (695-697. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  existence  of  personal  discrimination  is  a  power- 
ful argument  for  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  He  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  of  1885,  which  treated  specifically  of  many  of  the  evils  of  tne  railway 
systems  at  that  time.  He  quotes  from  that  report  extensively  and  also  from  the  teeh 
timony  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  committee,  as  well  as  from  the  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  from  other  sources,  to  show  that  dis- 
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erimioatioiis  in  railway  rates  in  this  coxmtry  have  existed  for  many  yean  and  are  in 
ciL^tence  to-day.  The  effect  of  these  discnminations  is  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the 
tripense  of  the'weak.  Another  effect  is  to  build  up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
nir&i  communities.  In  many  instances  individual  ousiness  has  been  built  up  at  cer- 
taiii  points  which  have  been  favored,  while  many  other  people  less  favored  have 
been  driven  out.  These  reports  have  stated  that  the  published  freight  rates  were 
paid  by  fH-arcely  any  shippers,  and  that  no  one  shipper  knew  of  the  rate  another 
v^  recei\ing.  Professor  Parsons  declares  further  that  while  the  interstate-corn- 
w.tn-e  law  of  1887  has  been  paased  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  growing  out  of 
rnt'i^  discriniinationg  it  has  been  found  ineffective;  that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
l*^n  found  ineffective  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     (12&-128. ) 

Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the 
r>nictice  of  granting  rebates  and  personal  discriminations  was  formerly  very  preva- 
if  nt  in  the  West,  but  that  he  has  known  of  none  recently.  He  presumes  tliat  there 
has  been  an  agreement  among  railroads  to  maintain  rates.     (855. ) 

>Ir.  Marsha M,  aaaistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  consoli- 
dation of  railroads  will  be  advantageous  in  doing  away  with  discriminations.  Thirty 
jnears  ago  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  bill  freight  openly  at  one  rate  to  one  indi- 
vidual and  at  another  rate  to  another  individual  at  the  same  point.  The  shippers 
did  not  make  any  objections,  because  the  party  who  received  the  lower  rate  shipped 
•  much  larger  volume.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  radical  change  of  thought, 
iDd  a  correspondingly  radical  change  of  action.  The  traffic  managers  want  to  be 
fiiir,  but  are  not  always  able  to  resist  propositions  which  appear  to  be  fair  from  a 
bopiness  standpoint.     (432,  433. ) 

2.  General  denial  of  existence  of  practice, — Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  pas- 
seager  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  says  that  rate  cutting  seems  to  be 
decideily  less  prevalent  than  several  years  ago.  The  latest  instances  that  he  has 
known  of  were  near  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  and  in  these  cases  it  was  not  possible 
to  fix  it  in  conne<'tion  with  all-rail  lines.  The  reason  of  the  diminution  of  cutting, 
he  thinks,  is  the  cooperation  of  the  larger  lines  in  maintaining  rates  and  in  carrying 
<wt  the  re-quirementfi  of  the  interstate-commerce  act.     (614.) 

Mr.  Griswold  thinks  that  the  iofluence  of  rate  cutting  on  traffic  is  less  than  is 
e  'iTietimes  supposed.  He  thinks  that  variations  of  traffic  are  more  likely  to  be  due 
to  other  conditions.  For  instance,  a  steamship  line  at  one  port  may  make  a  spe- 
cially attractive  rate  in  order  to  fill  a  steamer.  The  railroad  agents  are'notified  of^it, 
and  they  go  around  among  the  shippers  and  get  a  cargo.  Toere  is  not  necessarily 
anv  catting  of  the  railroad  rates.     (615.) 

Mr.  TAixxyrr,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  so  far 
as  he  knows  freight  rates  are  well  maintained  at  the  present  time.  There  is  business 
enough  for  all,  and  there  is  very  little  temptation  to  disturb  rates.     (627.) 

^tr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  there  is  but  little  of  what  are 
known  as  special-commodityrates  (designed  to  favor  particular  shippers ) ,  rebates,  etc. , 
in  existence  at  this  time.  The  practice  was  in  vogue  before  the  interstate-commerce 
law  went  into  effect  of  giving  special  rates  from  large  jobbing  centers,  but  it  has 
practically  ceajsed.     (437-439. J 

Mr.  GciLLAUDEC,  of  the  Ola  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  says  that  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  insure  tne  maintenance  of  published  tariff 
rates  it  would  not  benefit  the  steamship  lines.  Rates  in  the  Southern  territory  are 
particularly  well  maintained.    Secret  rates  and  so  on  are  almost  unknown.     (448. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  railways  have  made  an  organized  attempt  to  ^et 
rid  of  secret  rate  cutting,  and  seem  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  The  community 
of  interest  of  railroads  is  the  greatest  factor  in  respect  to  maintaining  rates.     (728. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  combinations  among 
railroads  will  reduce  the  evil  of  personal  discriminations  so  that  the  question  will  no 
longer  be  a  burning  one.  He  believes  also  that  the  penalty  for  discriminations  should 
be  placed  upon  the  railroad  corporation  rather  than  its  officers  individually.     (487. ) 

Mr.  WooDix)CK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  is  nearly  a  dead  practice.  Kates 
are  uniform  to  shippers  to  a  degree  greater  than  ever  before.     (464. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  says  that  some 
3  years  ago  the  chamber,  believing  that  the  railroads  were  discriminating  against  the 
dty,  organized  a  transi>ortatiQn  board  and  employed  one  of  the  most  competent 
men  they  could  get  to  take  charge  of  it.  That  bureau  was  maintained  2  years, 
and  was  discontinued  as  a  department  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  simply  because 
nobody  could  be  found  who  nad  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  transportation 
interests.  Mr.  Anderson  knew  in  past  years  of  the  existence  of  discriminations,  and 
he  had  supposed  that  they  still  existed;  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared.  (639, 
640.) 
Mr.  DuNLAP,  manager  of  two  small  railroads  in  Georgia,  does  not  think  that  there 
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are  any  diflcriminations  of  conseqtience  as  between  different  shippers  in  the  Soathem 
States.     He  says  in  particular  that  his  lines  do  not  cut  rates.     (2,  4. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  ComjMiny,  does  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
discriminations  between  persons  in  the  shipment  of  alkali  products.  His  own  oom- 
pany  gets  the  open  rate.  The  railroads  solicit  business,  but  never  offer  to  reduce  the 
rate,  and  the  witness  believes  that  his  three  or  four  competitors  get  no  advantage  in 
rates.     (85.) 

3.  New  EagUmd. — ^William  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  says  that  rat^  are  being  cut  in  New  England  anywhere 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  west-bound  traffic.  He  refers  to  a  case  where  a  large 
shipper  is  sending  first-class  freight  from  Boston  to  Seattle  for  95  cents  per  hundr^ 
pounds,  while  the  published  rate  is  $1.25.  The  reason  for  the  extended  cutting  now 
goinff  on  is  that  the  large  amount  of  exports  and  the  large  amount  of  traffic  goings 
east  have  turned  a  great  many  empty  cars  upon  the  seaboard  and  there  is  great  com- 
petition among  the  roads  for  fiUmg  those  cars  to  the  west.  Ordinarily  Canadian 
roads  are  allowed  by  the  American  roads  a  differential  and  given  an  advantage  in 
freight  rates  to  Chicago  ranging  anywhere  from  10  cents  up  upon  a  hundred  pounds. 
American  trunk  lines  have  now  be^n  to  cut  under  the  dinerential,  and  traffic  which 
for  a  great  many  years  has  been  gomg  over  the  Canadian  lines  is  now  being  diverted 
over  some  of  the  main  trunk  lines.  This  rate  cutting  is  not  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
eastern  trunk  lines  to  cut  rates.  It  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  situation.  The  far 
western  connections  of  these  lines  apparently  are  desirous  of  securing  business  whicli 
shall  be  diverted  to  their  lines  by  the* eastern  trunk  lines,  and  they  notify  their  east- 
em  connections  that  any  business  diverted  to  them  will  be  taken  at  a  considerable 
cut.  The  eastern  trunk  lines,  therefore,  must  either  take  business  and  transfer  it  to 
their  western  connections  at  a  reduction  or  allow  it  to  go  over  some  other  competing 
trunk  line.  Some  roads  would  be  glad  to  do  away  with  the  rate  cutting  and  would 
welcome  any  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  w^hich  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  rates.     (286-290. ) 

Professor  Pabsons  refers  to  the  discriminations  prevailing  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  road  previous  to  its  lease  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  also  subsequent  to 
that  time,  and  from  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission,  which  was 
admittedly  made  by  some  officer  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Company  (the 
railroad  commission  not  having  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  any  power  to  ascertain 
them),  it  appeared  that  the  reductions  made  in  recent  years  from  the  published 
freight  rates  were  in  manv  instances  as  high  as  73  per  cent,  and  in  nearly  all  instances 
as  much  as  10  per  cent;  that  shippers  did  not  dare  to  complain,  even  when  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  Massachusetts  railway  commission,  because  of  the  fear  that  they  would 
receive  worse  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  report  of  the  railroad 
commision  on  this  wibject  is  quoted  in  full. 

Professor  Parsons  declares  that  in  his  opinion  the  discriminations  made  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  as  well  as  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
road,  were  sufficient  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  individual  shippers;  that  a 
monopoly  is  anjr  advantage  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition.  He  gives  many 
instances  of  particular  discriminations  in  freight  rates^  and  argues  that  in  every  one 
of  those  instances  the  party  in  whose  favor  tne  discnmination  was  made  had  been 
given  a  sufficient  benent  to  enable  him  to  build  up  a  business,  while  the  less  fovored 
competitor  was  compelled  to  go  out  of  business.     (126-132. ) 

Professor  Parsons  refers  to  discriminations  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  as  shown  by  recent 
investigations.  The  discriminations  practiced  by  these  several  roads  related  to  local 
traffic  only.  Those  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Cowles  to  be  even  worse  than  those  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  The  discriminations 
were  not  always  a  matter  of  personal  favoritism,  but  were  very  often  forced  upon  the 
roads  bj'  the  large  shippers,  who  threatened  to  take  the  trade  to  another  road. 
Sometimes,  however,  tne  purpose  of  discrimination  is  to  let  the  favored  persons 
realize  a  large  profit,  while  at  other  times  the  mana^rs  of  the  roads  themselves 
share  in  the  profit,  as  was  originally  the  case  in  the  building  up  of  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly. 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  case  it 
had  been  found  that  discriminations  ha<i  been  resorted  to  by  the  road  to  build  up 
manufactories  on  the  line  of  the  road  by  giving  special  rates.  The  Massachusette 
railroad  commission  in  1894  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  freight  rate  on  New 
England  roads  was  about  double  the  average  freight  rate  in  the  Middle  States  or  in 
the  Middle  West  and  nearly  double  the  average  freight  rate  for  the  whole  United 
States,  and  the  commission  argued,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  these  personal  dis- 
criminations had  been  unfavorable  to  New  England  generally,  and  especially  to 
Boston.    The  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  by  the  New  York  Central  has  even 
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a  greater  tendency  in  that  direction,  because  the  New  York  Central  is  interested  in 
the  building  up  of  New  York  City.     (132, 133.) 

4.  Pfjcific  coagL — ^Mr.  Whbeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that 
there  is  no  o^aision  for  making  rebates  during  a  rate  war,  but  that  when  the  war 
cesses  there  is  a  tendency  to  grant  such  rebates  and  secret  dlBcriminations.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  there  is  a  single  8hip{>ef  on  the  Padfic  coast  who  has  not,  at 
Goe  time  or  another,  received  these  discriminating  rates.  At  the  same  time  the 
thiaking  shippers  have  made  every  effort  to  prevent  them.  The  only  reason  why  a 
^lod  merchimt  seeks  a  rebate  is  in  order  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  competitor 
whom  he  knows  gets  one. 

The  Pacific  coast  railroads  def^ided  their  practice  of  making  secret  rebates  formerly 
on  the  ground  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  make  rates 
10  per  cent  lower  than  those  on  the  direct  routes,  in  view  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
rodndabout  line  and  of  the  necessity  of  transferring  eoods  from  rail  to  water  in  order 
to  reach  San  Francisco.  The  American  railroads  held  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
not  entitled  to  the  business  and  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  get  the  business,  so 
that  the  rates  were  cut  secretly  in  order  to  overcome  this  10  per  cent  differential. 
The  hardware  merchants  of  San  Francisco  got  together  and  agreed,  solely  for  the 
porpoee  of  doing  awav  with  secret  rebates,  that  they  would  sacrifice  the  advantage 
of  tnis  10  per  cent  di^rential  and  not  ship  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  at  aU.  The 
remit  is  that  that  road  is  now  out  of  business  in  San  Francisco  territory,  which  no 
more  belongs  to  it  than  Victoria  and  Vancouver  belong  to  the  Southern  Pacific    ( 748. ) 

Mr.  Sttbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  secret  discriminations 
which  it  is  claimed  were  formerly  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Canadian  P^ific  differ- 
oitial  no  longer  have  any  motive  since  that  differential  has  been  abolished.  He  sup- 
poses that  there  may  have  been  some  rate  cutting  bythe  lines  east  of  the  Misssouri 
Kiver,  though  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  know.  He  states  definitely  that  there  is 
now  no  rate  cutting  oy  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.    (762. ) 

5.  SUmdard  Oil  Company, — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  advantages  in  rates  are 
given  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  railways  in  comparison  with  the  rates  given  to 
other  oil-refining  companies.  Be  states  that  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Boston  the 
late  on  oil  was  24  cents;  but  from  Cleveland — ^the  headquarters  of  what  was  known 
ss  the  Western  refining  interests,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly — 
to  any  other  point  in  New  England  the  rate  was  the  Boston  rate  plus  the  local  rate 
from  Boston  to  the  point  of  shipment.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  had  enormous 
oil  tanks  near  Boston  and  shipped  its  oil  there  by  boat,  and  thus  was  able  to  drive 
the  Western  refining  interests  practically  out  of  the  New  England  field  by  reason  of 
the  railway  discriminations. 

He  further  states  that  the  oil  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  ordi- 
narily weigh  from  35,000  to  50,000  pounds,  were  billed  through  by  the  New  England 
roads  at  24,000  p>ounds  and  were  paid  for  on  that  basis.  The  railways  attributed 
these  discrepancies  to  error;  but  it  was  very  significant  that  all  the  errors  were  in 
favor  of  the  trust  and  none  against  it.  This  witness  says,  further,  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Comnany  bad  a  large  refinery  near  Chicago,  and  that  the  rate  on  oil  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans  was  made  25  per  cent  lower  than  from  Clevelimd  to  New  Orleans, 
thus  driving  the  Cleveland  refiners  out  of  the  New  Orleans  field.     (126, 129.) 

B.  netliods  of  dlseiimlnatton.— 1.  OeneraUy.—ProieBsor  Riplbt  says  that 
rate  cntting  is  sometimes  done  by  means  of  the  subterfuge  of  a  * '  hold  over. '  *  Rates  are 
cut  and  the  explanation  made  that  the  road  has  along-time  contract  with  the  shipper 
to  whom  the  cut  rates  are  fiiven.  Bate  cutting  is  sometimes  accomplished  through 
the  giving  of  rebates.  A  Western  road,  for  instance,  may  deposit  an  amount  of 
mone^r  in  a  Boston  bank  to  the  credit  of  a  certain  New  England  freight  agent.  The 
agent  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  that  for  cash,  which  he  pays  out  in  rebates,  the 
shipper  of  course  paying  by  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  established  rate,  that 
bein^  a  matter  of  record.  Again,  rate  cutting  may  be  done  through  the  underclassi- 
fication  of  freight,  i.  e.,  freight  is  classified  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
should  be  classified.  The  process  of  underbilling  is  another  means  by  which  rates 
are  cut.  The  shipment  is  made  at  a  rate  for  a  lon^  through  haul.  The  freight  is 
then  taken  off  at  an  intermediate  point  to  which  the  local  rate  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  its  proportion  of  a  through  rate. 

The  existence  of  rate  cutting  is  very  widespread.  The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  do 
away  with  competition.     ( 286-290. ) 

2.  MisdassificxLdcm  of  goods — UnaerbiUing  (see,  also,  Clasnfication  InspectorSy  p. 
Lxzxvi). — Mt.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad,  says  that  the  agents  and  receiving  clerks  of  his  road  are  directed  to 
watch  closely  and  see  that  articles  shipped  conform  to  the  invoice  furnished  by  the 
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shippers.  In  practice,  however,  the  road  is  largely  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  shippers.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  without  examination  what  the  hidden  con- 
tents 01  the  cases  are.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  an 
inspection  bureau  at  Baltimore,  but  it  has  not  been  extended  to  the  other  lines  there. 
Mr.  Griswold  does  not  think  that  a  Government  inspection  would  be  superior  to  one 
established  by  the  railroads.     (623. ) 

Professor  RiPLBi  says  that  in  many  respects  the  roads  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ship- 
pers. A  shipper  may  underclassify  his  goods  and  get  second  or  third  class  rates  on 
goods  which  ought  to  come  under  a  higher  classification.  The  shipping  agent  can 
never  be  sure  from  his  personal  knowledge  that  goods  are  properly  classined.     (288.  ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  testifies  that  by  under- 
billing  is  meant  the  under  reporting  of  weight  or  false  description  of  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  reduced  rate,  and  he  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
things  with  which  the  transportation  companies  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  only  because 
companies  lose  revenue  by  underbilling,  out  it  prevents  the  honest  shipper  from, 
doing  business  or  drives  him  into  the  same  unfair  practices  himself.  Several  examples 
were  given  of  the  unjust  practice  of  underbilling.  In  one  of  the  Southern  States  a 
large  jobbing  house  was  found  to  be  underbilling  to  the  extent  of  from  $11  to  |50  a 
day.  The  worst  feature  of  this  particular  case  was  that  in  the  same  city  another 
house  in  the  same  line  of  business  did  not  underbill,  and  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  trade  because  of  itfl  honesty.  Whisky  and  vinegar  are  sometimes  billed  as  molas- 
ses, because  the  rates  on  molasses  are  lower  than  they  are  on  whisky  and  vin^;ar. 
There  seems  to  be  systematic  underbilling  going  on  all  the  time.  Sometimes  a  large 
piece  of  machinery  is  taken  apart  and  its  component  parts  shipped  as  rough  castings 
merely  to  get  a  lower  freight  classification. 

Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  underbilling  is  connived  at  by 
the  railroads.  In  many  cases  it  is  started  by  the  soliciting  agent  of  the  road,  per- 
haps, who  is  greedy  for  the  business  and  tells  the  shipper  how  he  can  avoid  the  classi- 
fications by  the  process  of  underbilling;  but  this  is  m  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
cases.    The  practice  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

The  claflsincation  committee  has  no  machinery  by  which  it  can  protect  the  roads 
from  the  evils  of  underbilling,  but  the  traflSc  associations  have  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent it  whenever  they  can,  and  have  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  ferret  out  cases  of 
this  sort.  Any  single  road  would  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  classification.  It 
should  be  from  a  general  or  joint  agency  of  all  the  roads  in  the  classification  territory. 
The  witness  does  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be  of  any 
efficient  service  in  preventing  underbilling.  The  railroads  are  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  themselves  on  this  cjuestion  if  they  want  to  do  so,  and  if  they  ao  not 
the  commission  would  find  great  difficulty  in  doing  it.     (672-674. ) 

3.  Private  cars. — Mr.  McGovern  testifies  that  one  of  the  principal  ways  in  which 
discrimination  is  now  practiced  is  bv  private  companies  owning  their  own  cars  and 
carrying  goods  at  lower  rates  than  tlie  railroad  companies  do.  This  is  oft«n  done  by 
the  railroads  allowing  the  private  company  a  greater  rate  per  mile  for  wheelage  than 
is  paid  others,  sometimes  as  much  as  1  cent  per  mile  per  car  being  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  car.     (674. ) 

4.  Cartage. — Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  testifies  that 
what  is  known  as  cartage  in  railway  parlance  is  brought  about  by  a  line,  in  order  to 
secure  business,  agreeing  to  cart  goods  without  any  charge — in  other  words,  to  include 
cartage  in  the  rate.  The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  existence  of  this  practice.  He  thinks  there  is  not  as  much  of  this  sort  of 
business  as  formerly,  because  the  bills  now  ordinarily  specify  a  certain  amount  for 
cartage,     r  726. ) 

6.  Shrinkage  of  through  rates. — Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  it  would  be  possible 
where  two  lines  are  interchanging  traffic  for  the  Eastern  trunk  line  to  accept  the 
regular  published  tariff  rate  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  an  agreement  that  the 
Western  line  would  shrink  its  percentage  of  rate.  That  would  not  go  into  the  clear- 
ing house.  The  waybills  would  be  made  to  read  correctly,  and  any  shrinkage  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  some  other  way.  He  does  not  know  of  any  of  that  at  the  present 
time.     (726.) 

€•  Discriminations  as  affected  by  leg[tslatton.>-Professor  Parsons  does 
not  believe  it  possible  to  remove  discriminations  by  legislation  of  a  regulative  char- 
acter, because  the  railway  managers  could  give  preference  by  through  car  service, 
car  mileage  allowances,  elevator  commissions,  and  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  or  by 
a  private  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  direct  bribery  where  no  record  of  the  transac- 
tion is  kept.  Discriminations  can  not  possibly  be  wiped  out  so  long  as  the  roads  are 
in  private  hands,  and  the  only  way  to  do  away  with  them  is  to  remove  the  cause — 
antagonism  of  interest  between  the  managers  of  the  road  and  the  public  by  govern- 
mental ownership.    In  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  personal  discnmina- 
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ritoTT  near  the  MisBiflBippi,  and  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
ntee'so  as  to  equalize  them  from  the  various  points.     (439. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  further  that  the  competition  of  the  rivers  made  the  rail  rates 
in  the  first  instance.  The  differentials  established  at  that  time  obtain  to  a  laiige 
extent  now.  Many  commercial  conditions  prevailing  may  necessitate  changes 
of  rate.  In  a  meeting  of  the  traffic  managers  of  the  varioos  competing  railway 
Unes  various  influences  arise,  and  it  often  requires  a  long  time  to  estabiiSi  certain 
fixed  difierentiaLs  between  the  various  shippmg  places  and  a  common  trade  center, 
each  manager  being  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  trade  for  his  own  line  and 
threatening  to  make  other  special  rates  if  not  given  equal  treatment.  The  de- 
fieose  set  up  by  the  8outhem  railways  before  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission 
«Ad  the  United  States  courts,  that  the  low  rates  granted  to  the  important  Southern 
cities  was  because  of  the  water  competition,  is  a  true  one.  It  may  nave  been  true  in 
the  firet  instance,  even  though  no  boats  were  plying  on  the  rivers  reaching  those 
dtieB,  because  if  the  railroads  were  to  put  up  the  rates  a  river  traffic  would  soon  be 
ei^ted.  The  railroads  would  protect  themselves  from  the  river  competition  as  they 
voold  from  a  rival  railroad.  Even  when  water  competition  is  killed  by  such  low 
iBtes  the  railroads  seldom  advance  rates  afterwards.  They  could  not  easily  be  ad- 
vuced,  because  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  adjusted  their  prices  and 
their  business  operations  to  them,  and  the  change  would  cause  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  fixed  a>nditions.  Moreover,  a  traffic  officer,  from  long  association  and  work- 
log  traffic  under  those  rates,  can  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
the  business  is  properly  conducted,  and  that  any  other  rates  would  be  improper. 
(45M35.) 

Mr.  Markham  denies  the  charge  that  the  raUroads  lose  money  by  hauling  freight 
st  very  low  rates  on  through  traffic  from  competitive  points  and  made  up  those 
k«Be8  by  increasing  their  local  rates.  He  said  the  railroads  at  the  interior  points 
hsve  reasonable  rates  which  will  enable  those  towns  and  communities  to  do  busi- 
aesB;  that  the  railroads  find  the  situation  at  the  river  points  such  that  they  can  ^t 
tiaffic  only  by  making  a  certain  very  low  rate;  that  while  that  rate  may  necessarily 
he  very  low,  only  a  fractional  part.of  what  it  is  at  interior  points,  it  does  not  neces- 
nril?  follow  that  the  road  is  losing  money  on  that  traffic,  because  the  rate  will  ena- 
ble the  road  to  add  to  its  receipts  more  than  to  its  expenses.     (436-438. ) 

Mr.  ^larkham  states  that  if  nis  railroad  hauled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate  they 
would  pret  just  as  much  money  as  they  do  now;  that  the  railroads  would  be  very  glad 
ti)  get  the  average  rate  for  a  car  of  merchandise.  The  rates  to  Southern  points  remote 
ipxn  the  rivers  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  rivers,  because  the  roads 
could  not  be  successfully  operated,  particularly  the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were 
raioced  to  the  basis  of  the  river  rates.     (435. ) 

3.  Eg^eel  ofcompetUion  of  MMmppi  River  ( see  also  p.  clxxxvii)  . — ^Mr.  WiiiWN  testifies 
that  water  transfportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  river  points  is  recx)gnized  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  trade  relations  at 
all  river  points — the  rates  are  lower  than  to  the  interior  points.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  instance,  are  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Selma, 
where  the  Cincinnati  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate  as  against  55  per 
cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded,  because  there  is  no  water  competition  by  way  of 
Mobile  from  New  York.     (689. ) 

Mr.  Markham  refers  particularly  to  the  rates  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Memphis  down,  and  compares  them  with  the  railroad  rates  in  the  same  territory, 
saying  that  the  rates  from  competitive  points  to  New  Orleans  are  much  lower  than 
from  nonconnijetitive  points,  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  A  railroad  rate  from  a 
point  near  the  river  would  be  the  river  rate  plus  the  rate  from  the  river  to  the  inte- 
rior point.  If  it  were  not  so  near  the  river  tne  railroads  would  he  justified  in  charg- 
ing a  higher  rate.  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show^ 
that  17  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  south  of  the  Ohio 
an<l  Potomac  rivers,  but  that  the  earnings  at  those  roads  were  only  12.5  per  cent 
and  their  dividends  only  6  per  cent  of  those  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Reolying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  at  competitive  points  on  the  river  the  railroad 
and  not  the  steamboat  fixed  the  rate,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  eventually 
it  must  be  so.  While  the  steamboat  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 
is  17  cents  a  hundred,  farther  down,  where  there  was  no  competition,  the  rate 
might  be  as  much  as  20  cents.     (436-437. ) 

4.  Steamboats  on  the  small  rivers  of  the  South. — Mr.  Ma  be  ham  states  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  lines  of  steamboats  regularly  pljang  on  the  smaller  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Golf  coasts.  The  Tennessee  and  Cfumberland  have  boats  running,  and  the 
Arkansas  and  Bed  rivers  also,  and  the  witness  thinks  there  are  lines  running  from 
Mobile  up  the  Alabama  River  as  far  as  Montgomery.  He  has  also  seen  a  statement 
that  boats  are  running  ud  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  but  he  thinks 
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this  is  an  innovatioii.  The  statement  made  in  the  public  press  that  by  shipping  by 
water  from  Chattanooffa  to  I^ucah  there  was  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per  cent  on  throum 
shipments  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  hardly  correct.  The  saving  would  not  be 
that  much,  because  there  are  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and  the  rate  to  Chattanooga 
would  be  the  Nashville  boat  rate,  plus  the  rate  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  which 
would  not  be  as  great  as  if  there  was  only  rail  competition  to  Chattanooga  all  the 
wsLy.  Probably  only  in  some  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  flour,  and  other 
articles,  would  any  saving  be  effected.     (435, 439, 440. ) 

Mr.  Talootf,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  some 
years  ago,  when  he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions,  there  were  regular  lines  of 
steamboats  on  some  of  the  smaller  Southern  rivers,  whose  competition  the  railroads 
had  to  recognize.  The  boats  on  the  Savannah  River  were  at  one  time  subsidized  by 
the  railroad  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  rates.     (628, 629.) 

5.  Montgomery  and  Mobile  rales, — Mr.  McGovbrn  says  that  the  rate  from  the  North 
to  Mobile  was  made  the  same  as  the  rate  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  first  fixed  by 
the  competition  of  the  river.  This  witness  scarcely  thinks  it  justifiable  to  make 
these  rates  the  same.  Now,  when  ^oods  come  down  from  the  North  the  direct  rate 
to  Montgomerv  would  be,  in  some  instances,  less  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  local 
rate  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery.  Goods  under  such  circumstances  are  shipped 
through  to  Mobile  and  back.  The  reason  the  goods  are  not  stopped  at  Mont^mery 
in  the  first  instance  is  that  it  was  found  that  tne  agents  were  gradually  hunting  for 
freight  combinations,  and  consequently  the  policy  was  adopted  to  put  the  Montgom- 
ery goods  into  the  Mobile  shinment  and  let  the  Montgomery  man  make  his  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  reehippeoi.     (681.) 

€•  Alleged  dl«eiiinlnatlon§  betireen  rates  ft*oiii  East  and  West  to 
Southern  States* — 1.  Cincinnali:  Its  interest  in  Southern  trade. — Mr.  Edward  P. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations,  testifies  that  in  early 
days  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the 
South,  the  goods  being  carried  on  steamers  and  distnouted  by  river  and  bayou 
throughout  the  South.  She  thus  gained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  has  been  developing  that  business,  though  not  to  the 
extent  she  formerly  did.  The  construction  of  railway  lines  into  the  South  and  the 
improved  service  in  rail  transportation  have  given  better  facilities  to  rival  cities  than 
Cincinnati  now  possesses.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  first 
important  line  bmlt  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South,  and  as  it  made  its  connec- 
tions through  Louisville,  that  city  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a  rival  distributing 
center  to  Cincinnati.     (687.) 

2.  AUeged  exclusion  of  Western  manufacturers  from  SoiUhem  trade. — Mr.  Wii^on  testi- 
fies that  about  1879  competition  oi  the  railroads  for  Southern  business  was  very  brisk, 
both  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  from  Western  centers,  like  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  The  result  was  that  the  roads  made  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  business  and  maintain  rates,  and  to  give  to  the  Extern  cities 
practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  which  had  their  origin  at  that, 
time  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the  roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio 
River  the  trade  in  what  were  then  known  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West — 
packing-house  products,  grain  and  its  products — both  direct  and  indirect  The  result 
of  this  was  to  make  rates  of  freight  from  the  Ohio  River  points  what  the  roads 
pleased  on  the  heavy  products  and  to  maintain  high  rates  on  the  miscellaneous  manu- 
factured products,  so  that  competition  could  not  be  had  with  the  Eastern  cities  on 
those  products.  Since  1879  conditions  have  changed,  manufactures  have  moved 
westward  and  the  West  demands  entrance  to  the  South  on  equal  terms  with  the  East 
for  manufactured  products.  This  has  been  denied  by  the  railroads,  but  certain 
spasmodic  instances  of  relief  have  been  afforded.  Another  advantage  which  the 
Eastern  cities  secured  as  against  the  Western  cities  resulted  from  the  rates  made  })y 
the  coastwise  steamers  from  the  North  to  the  Southern  seaports.  Owing  to  the  favoV 
shown  the  Eastern  cities  in  respect  of  manufactured  articles  for  Southern  trade,  the 
Western  manufacturers  in  some  instances  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  warehouses  in  New  York  and  Boston,  from  which  their  manufactured 
products  may  be  distributed  to  the  South.     ^687-688.) 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  si^cific  instances  of  railway  discriminations  against  Western 
cities  for  Southern  trade  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  cities.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles 
from  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from  Atlanta  bv  rail.  While  the  distance 
from  Cincinnati  is  54  jtet  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  i)er  cent  of  the  New  York  rates. 
In  one  of  the  lower  classes  the  Cincinnati  rate  is  69  {)er  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
but  that  is  on  one  of  the  urticles  which  was  given  to  the  West  in  the  division  of  1879, 
The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from 
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of  the  interstate-oommense  act  which  piohibitE  k>rdinan]y )  m  hLiher  chaive  for  m 
shorter  haal,  provided  it  does  not  exclnde  cr»mpetinon  by  forving  a  re«inotii  m  ot  nixrt* 
to  intermediate  points  that  the  railr^l  can  n«»t  «ubmit  to.  He  w<»uld  n<>t  approve 
an  abeolately  ironclad  role.  He  wouid  not  think  it  a]way:>  ji]<t  x**  forl>i«l  xV.tr  m^t^rini! 
of  competition,  even  if  it  does  make  a  disLTiimnau«jD  aeain::t  intermetii^te  (H>int8. 
Bat  an  elastic  prohibition,  with  allowances  for  special  ca^es,  he  coEbadere  jusftinabie. 
(630-632,) 

Mr.  Akdebson,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsboi^.  does  not  think 
that  unjust  discriminations  between  places  can  long  be  maintained.  If  one  city  or 
di^rict  is  especially  &vored,  the  railroads  that  serve  other  dis^tiictt*  will  soon  be  oi>m- 
pelled  to  grant  them  the  same  conceflsions.     ( tsifs.  I 

It  is  true  that  complaints  existed  up  to  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Anderpon*s  tef<timony 
of  discriminations  against  Pittsbuiv  and  in  favor  of  Buffalo,  in  that  both  Pitteburj^ 
and  Bufbdo,  as  terminalpoints,  had  the  same  rate  from  the  We:«t,  though  thedis^tance 
to  Buffalo  is  greater.  This  ^ve  BufEalo  an  advantage  over  Pittsburg  in  the  large  dis- 
tributing territory  of  which  it  was  the  center,  and  also  in  shipments  to  New  York, 
since,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  goods  can  be  sent  to  New  York  cheaper  from 
Buffalo  than  from  Pittsburg.     ( 639,  640,  647. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail* 
road,  can  conceive  of  its  being  the  interest  of  a  road  to  build  up  a  town,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  other  towns  on  its  line.  His  road  mi^ht  put  in  a  siding  to  encourage 
a  new  factory,  or  might  make  a  special  rate  on  the  bmlding  material  for  it.  It  would 
not  give  such  an  establishment  any  rates  on  its  product  which  similar  establishments 
on  the  line  at  other  points  did  not  set;  that  would  be  direct  discrimination,  and  Mr. 
Griswold  does  not  know  of  any  such  practice. 

5.  Long  and  shari  haul  datue  in  SUxie  law9. — Mr.  Talcott,  asBistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  thinks  that  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
has  been  generally  enforced  by  the  State  commissions  within  the  Southern  States; 
not,  however,  in  Virginia.     (^1. ) 

Mr.  Teisbebg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minne- 
sota, says  that  the  railroad  law  of  his  State  contains  a  long  and  short  haul  clause 
similar  to  that  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
oommiasion  has  an  authority  to  suspend  this  clause,  similar  to  that  of  the  Interstate 
CcHnmerce  CommisHion.  Two  apphcations  for  suspension  have  been  made,  and  both 
have  been  refused.    (365. ) 

B.  Mjong  and  ihort  haul  dlaciimlnattong  In  tbe  South— Basins- 
point  afstem. — 1.  Exigtence  and  criticitm  of  practice. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Trade,  declares  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  has 
been  largely  depressed  by  ignoring  the  **Iong  ana  short  haul ''  principle.  The  great 
trunk  systems  of  the  country  rarely  have  any  trouble  over  this  clause.  The  south- 
em  territory  is  where  this  difficulty  obtains,  and  it  all  centers  around  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  low  rates  to  meet  water  competition  at  certain  points,  and  that  to 
these  must  be  added  local  rates  back  to  the  interior.  The  interior  is  thus  checked 
by  high  rates.  Advantage  is  given  to  certain  towns,  whether  they  have  commercial 
merit  or  not,  that  merely  happen  to  be  situated  on  a  river,  creek,  or  canal.  This 
policy  has  been  verjr  injurious  to  the  South.  When  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Kail  way  opened  business  after  the  war,  water  competition  was  effective  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  to  Nashville,  but  now  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  a  boat  loads 
with  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville,  and  yet  the  rates  made  from  Cincinnati  to 
Nashville  are  based  on  old  river  competition.     (696-697. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  the  "basmg-point  system  '*  is  the  successor  of  the  "  long 
and  short  haul"  system  of  making  rates.  Beginning  with  the  theory  that  rates 
must  be  reduced  where  there  is  competition  between  water  and  rail,  the  railways 
extend  that  principle  to  railway  crossings.  The  effects  are  evil  to  the  roads  and  to 
the  people,  often  preventing  the  establishment  of  industries  at  more  eligible  points 
upon  a  railroad  than  at  the  crossings.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  done  away 
with  this  system,  with  the  result  that  industries  are  scattered  from  one  end  of  its 
line  to  the  other.  Southern  roads,  especially  tbe  Louisville  and  Nashville,  have 
operated  on  the  discriminating  principle  very  largely.  The  Cincinnati  Southern 
never  operated  on  it,  and  has  never  had  any  conflict  with  the  ''long  and  short  haul " 
ciau^.     (697.) 

Mr.  Da  V  A  NT,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  an  organization  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  says  that  the  bureau  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  in 
secnring  more  just  freight  rates  for  Memphis  and  its  vicinity.  The  bureau  does  not 
believe,  however,  that  discriminations  oetween  long  and  short  hauls  should  be 
altogether  abolished.  It  favors  the  doing  away,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  discrimina- 
tions against  North  and  South  Carolina  mill  points  in  shipments  from  the  West  as 
compared  with  New  England  and  coa.st  points,  but  in  shipments  from  New  York  and 
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Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  ^when 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  was  opened  in  1874  it  adopted  for  its  rates  to  Rich- 
mond from  the  West  the  trunk  line  rates  to  Baltimore  which  it  foand  in  force. 
Western  business  had  previously  gone  to  Baltimore  and  thence  to  the  South.  Tbe 
new  competition  necessitated  a  readjustment.  Very  recently,  Mr.  Talcott  under- 
stands, the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  making  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Lyncli- 
bui^,  and  perhaps  Petersburg,  gate  cities  from  the  West..  The  Western  lines  agree  to 
make  the  rates  the  same  to  ul  these  points,  notwithstanding  the  different  lengths  of 
haul.  The  Southern  lines  make  the  rates  to  interior  points  by  adding  either  agreed 
rates  or  locals.     (634.) 

3.  Territorial  apportionment  of  traffic  between  Eastern  and  Western  lines. — Mr.  Wixjboi' 
testifies  that  a  circular  entitled  "  IM vision  of  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River"  con- 
tains the  following  clause  relating  to  the  territorial  apportionment  of  traffic  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  lines,  viz: 

*'  (1)  Western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  passing  between  poixitfi 
east  of  Buffalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn. , 
through  Birmingham,  Selma,  ana  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 

*'  (2)  Eastern  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  between  points  west  of 
Buffalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn. , 
through  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Liveoak,  Fla.:  Ptomded^  however ^  Tliat 
the  Norfolk  and  W^tern  Railway  may  participate  in  traffic  via  Kenova,  at  the  rates 
established  by  the  association  between  points  m  the  territory  on  and  east  of  its  line 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  SteubenNdlle, 
Ohio,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  Chattanooga-Montgomery-Pensacolaline  asdefined 
in  paragraph  (1)." 

The  witness  does  not  know  whether  this  division  of  territorv  is  supported  by  an^ 
traffic  agreement,  but  said  it  corresponds  with  the  practice  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  practice  in  rentraint  of  trade.     (690.) 

4.  Ckmflict  of  Western  intereatii. — Mr.  Wilson  testifies  that  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Western  case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  acted 
together,  but  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  so  closely  in  the  power  of  the 
local  roads  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  transaction.  The  fact  is  constantly  asserted 
by  shippers  that  Louisville  has  the  advantage  of  Cincinnati,  bv  reason  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  but  it  has  never  been 
proven.  It  is  known  that  Nashville  is  in  receipt  of  a  great  many  favors  not  accorded 
to  any  other  inland  city.  Certain  trades  are  so  affected  bv  it,  that  they  have  estab- 
lished their  warehouses  in  Nashville,  rather  than  fight  the  situation.  The  reason 
given  for  these  favors  to  Nashville  is  that  it  should  receive  discriminations  on  account 
of  having  both  rail  and  water  connections,  but  the  water  transportation  to  Nashville 
is  at  present  quite  insignificant.  Navigation  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
the  nver  is  so  low  nearly  all  the  time,  that  it  does  not  affect  transportation  at  all. 
(692.) 

6.  Rales  from  *SY.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  to  the  Southern  St<des  compared. — Mr.  WiisoN 
testifies  that  there  has  been  very  serious  complaint  by  the  shippers  of  grain  from 
Cincinnati  against  the  policy  adopted  by  the  railroads  whereby  transportation  by 
way  of  Memphis  from  the  western  grain  fields  is  made  througn  St.  Louis,  and  not 
through  Cincinnati.  For  a  time  the  rate  applied  from  St.  Louis  to  Southern  territory 
on  business  coming  from  Kansas  in  competition  with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and 
Birmingham  road  was  only  1  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  Cincinnati,  and  the 
roads  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati  ask^  7  cents  for  bringing  the  grain  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cincinnati.  The  roads  South  would  have  been  compelled  to  cut  their  rates  about 
5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  order  to  equalize  conditions.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
and  a  barrier  was  erected  against  the  passage  of  any  grain  from  points  west  or  north 
of  Cincinnati  through  Cincinnati.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  consent  of  the 
roads  to  make  the  total  rates  between  any  two  points  the  same,  and  to  distribute 
among  themselves,  as  thev  may  deem  equitable.  Each  community  competing  in  a 
common  market  is  entitled  to  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  its  natural  advantajc^.     (694-695. ) 

6.  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. — Mr.  Wilson  says  that  owing  to  the  trade  of  Cin- 
cinnati being  diverted  by  lines  of  railway  from  other  Northern  points  to  the  South, 
Cincinnati  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  line  of  road  from  that  city  to  Chatta- 
nooga, which  was  considered  the  most  important  strategic  point  south  of  Cincinnati, 
for  distribution.  This  road  was  built  by  the  city  as  a  public  enterprise.  It  cost 
something  over  $18,600,000.  Bonds  were'issued  for  this  amount  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  put  into  the  road.  The  citv  has  been  carrying  those  bonds,  the  road  has 
been  paying  part  of  the  interest  and  the  city  the  rest>  so  that  the  road  has  cost  the 
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riforr  near  the  MwffiflRippi,  and  changeB  hsve  been  made  fram  time  to  time  in  the 
atee'bn  as  to  equalise  them  from  the  various  points.     (439. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  farther  that  the  competition  of  the  rivers  made  the  rail  rates 
in  the  fii^  instance.  The  difierentials  established  at  that  time  obtain  to  a  lar^ 
exteot  now.  &Iany  commeixrial  conditions  prevailing  may  necessitate  chan^^es 
d  rate.  In  a  meeting  of  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  competing  railway 
fines  various  influences  arise,  and  it  often  requires  a  long  time  to  eatablisn  certain 
fixoi  differentials  between  the  various  shippmg  places  and  a  common  trade  center, 
eseh  manager  being  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  trade  for  his  own  line  ami 
threatening  to  make  other  special  rates  if  not  given  equal  treatment.  The  de- 
feise  set  up  by  the  Southern  railways  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  United  States  courts,  that  the  low  rates  granted  to  the  important  Southern 
dries  was  because  of  the  water  competition,  is  a  true  one.  It  may  have  been  true  in 
tht^  tinst  instance,  even  though  no  boats  were  plying  on  the  rivers  reaching  those 
dtiea,  because  if  the  railroads  were  to  put  up  the  rates  a  river  traffic  would  soon  be 
created.  The  railroads  would  protect  themselves  fn)m  the  river  competition  as  they 
would  from  a  rival  railroad.  Even  when  water  competition  is  killed  by  siich  low 
rates  the  railroads  seldom  advance  rates  afterwards.  They  could  not  easily  l)e  ad- 
vanced, because  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  adjusted  their  pnces  and 
their  biigine«^  operations  to  them,  and  the  change  would  cause  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  fixed  conditions.  Moreover,  a  traffic  officer,  from  long  association  and  work- 
ing? traffic  under  those  rates,  can  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
the  business  is  properly  conducted,  and  that  any  other  rates  would  be  improiier. 

Mr.  Markham  denies  the  charge  that  the  railroads  lose  money  by  hauling  freight 
at  very  low  rates  on  through  traffic  from  competitive  points  and  made  up  those 
keaes  by  increasing  their  local  rates.  He  said  the  railroads  at  the  interior  points 
have  reasonable  rates  which  will  enable  those  towns  and  communities  to  do  busi- 
neas;  that  the  railroads  find  the  situation  at  the  river  points  such  that  they  can  ^t 
traffic  only  by  making  a  certain  very  low  rate;  that  while  that  rate  may  necessaniy 
be  very  low,  only  a  fractional  part. of  what  it  is  at  interior  points,  it  does  not  nect«- 
sarily  follow  that  the  road  is  losing  money  on  that  traffic,  because  the  rate  will  ena- 
ble the  road  to  add  to  its  receipts  more  than  to  its  expenses.     (436-438. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  that  if  his  railroad  hauled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate  they 
would  get  just  as  much  money  as  they  do  now.;  that  the  railroads  would  l)e  very  glad 
to  pet  the  average  rate  for  a  car  of  merchandise.  The  rates  to  Southern  points  remote 
from  the  rivers  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  rivers,  because  the  roads 
could  not  be  successfully  operated,  particularly  the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  river  rates.     (435. ) 

3w  £^ect  o/compeiUion  ofMismmppi  River  ( see  also  p.  clxxxvii)  . — Mr.  Wilson  testifies 
that  water  transportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  river  points  is  recognized  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  trade  relations  at 
all  river  points — the  rates  are  lower  than  to  the  interior  points.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  instance,  are  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  New  6rleans  and  Mobile.  Selma, 
where  the  Cincinnati  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate  as  against  o«5  per 
cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded,  because  there  is  no  water  competition  by  way  of 
Mobile  from  New  York.     (689.) 

Mr.  Markham  refers  particularly  to  the  rates  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Memphis  down,  and  compares  them  with  the  railroad  rates  in  the  same  territory, 
sayii^  that  the  rates  from  competitive  points  to  New  Orleans  are  much  lower  than 
from  noncompetitive  points,  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  A  railroad  rate  from  a 
pMoint  near  the  river  would  be  the  river  rate  plus  the  rate  from  the  river  to  the  inte- 
rior point.  If  it  were  not  so  near  the  river  the  railroads  would  be  justified  in  charg- 
ing a  higher  rate.  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showed 
that  17  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers,  but  that  the  earnings  iA  those  roads  were  only  12.5  per  cent 
and  their  dividends  only  6  per  cent  of  those  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Reolying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  at  competitive  points  on  the  river  the  railroad 
and  not  the  steamboat  fixed  the  rate,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  eventually 
it  must  be  so.  While  the  steamboat  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 
is  17  cents  a  hundred,  farther  down,  where  there  was  no  competition,  the  rate 
might  be  as  much  as  20  cents.     (436-437. ) 

4.  Stetimboats  on  the  small  rivers  of  the  South.— Mr.  Markham  states  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  lines  of  steamboats  regularly  plying  on  the  smaller  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  have  boats  running,  and  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  also,  and  the  witness  thinks  there  are  lines  running  from 
Mobile  up  the  Alabama  River  as  far  as  Montgomery.  He  has  also  seen  a  statement 
that  boats  are  running  ud  the  Tennessee  River  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  but  he  thinks 
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this  is  an  innovation.  The  statement  made  in  the  public  press  that  by  shipping  by 
water  from  Chattanooffa  to  Paducah  there  was  a  saving  of  ^  to  40  per  cent  on  throueh 
shipments  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  hardly  correct.  The  saving  would  not  be 
that  much,  because  there  are  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and  the  rate  to  Chattanooga 
would  be  the  Nashville  boat  rate,  plus  the  rate  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  which 
would  not  be  as  great  as  if  there  was  only  rail  competition  to  Chattanooga  all  the 
way.  Probably  only  in  some  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  flour,  and  other 
articles,  would  any  saving  be  effected.     (435, 439, 440. ) 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  some 
years  ago,  when  he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions,  there  were  r^;:nlar  lines  of 
steamboats  on  some  of  the  smaller  Southern  rivers,  whose  competition  the  railroads 
had  to  recc^nize.  The  boats  on  the  Savannah  River  were  at  one  time  subsidized  by 
the  railroads  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  rates.     (628, 629.) 

5.  Montgomery  and  Mobile  rales. — Mr.  McGovern  says  that  the  rate  from  the  North 
to  Mobile  was  made  the  same  as  the  rate  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  first  fixed  by 
the  competition  of  the  river.  This  witness  scarcely  thinks  it  justifiable  to  make 
these  rates  the  same.  Now,  when  f;oods  come  down  from  the  North  the  direct  rate 
to  Montgomerv  would  be,  in  some  mstances,  less  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  local 
rate  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery.  Goods  under  such  circumstances  are  shipped 
through  to  Mobile  and  back.  The  reason  the  goods  are  not  stopped  at  Mont^mery 
in  the  first  instance  is  that  it  was  found  that  the  agents  were  gradually  huntmg  for 
freight  combinations,  and  consequently  the  policy  was  adopts  to  put  the  Montgom- 
ery goods  into  the  Mobile  shipment  and  let  the  Montgomery  man  make  his  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  reshippeoi.    (681. ) 

€•  Alleged  dli erimlnatlom  betireen  rate§  ft*oiii  East  and  We«t  to 
Soutiiern  States* — 1.  Cincinnaii:  Its  interest  in  Southern  trade. — Mr.  Edwabd  P. 
Wii^ON,  secretary  of  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations,  testifies  that  in  early 
days  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  principal  )x>ints  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the 
South,  the  goods  being  carried  on  steamers  and  distnouted  by  river  and  bayou 
throughout  the  South.  She  thus  gained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  has  l)een  developing  that  business,  though  not  to  the 
extent  she  formerly  did.  The  conntruction  of  railway  lines  into  the  South  and  the 
improved  service  in  rail  transnortation  have  given  better  facilities  to  rival  cities  than 
Cincinnati  now  possesses.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  fir^t 
important  line  built  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South^  and  as  it  made  its  connec- 
tions through  Louisville,  that  city  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a  rival  distributing 
center  to  Cmcinnati.     (687.) 

2.  Alleged  exclusion  of  We^iem  manufacturers  from  Southern  trade. — Mr.  Wimon  testi- 
fies that  about  1879  competition  oi  the  railroads  for  Southern  business  was  very  brisk, 
both  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  from  Western  centers,  like  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  The  result  was  that  the  roads  made  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  business  and  maintain  rates,  and  to  give  to  the  Extern  cities 
practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  which  had  their  origin  at  that, 
time  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the  roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio 
River  the  trade  in  what  were  then  known  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West — 
packing-house  products,  grain  and  its  products — both  direct  and  indirect.  The  result 
of  this  was  to  make  rates  of  freight  from  the  Ohio  River  points  what  the  roads 
pleased  on  the  heavy  products  and  to  maintain  high  rates  on  the  miscellaneous  manu- 
factured products,  so  that  competition  could  not  be  had  with  the  Eastern  cities  on 
those  products.  Since  1879  conditions  have  changed,  manufactures  have  moved 
westward  and  the  West  demandn  entrance  to  the  South  on  equal  terms  with  the  East 
for  manufactured  products.  This  has  been  denied  by  the  railroads,  but  certain 
spasmodic  instances  of  relief  have  been  afforded.  Another  advantage  which  the 
Eastern  cities  secured  as  against  the  Western  cities  resulted  from  the  rates  made  by 
the  coastwise  steamers  from  the  North  to  the  Southern  seaports.  Owing  to  the  favoV 
shown  the  Eastern  cities  in  respect  of  manufactured  articles  for  Southern  trade,  the 
Western  manufacturers  in  some  instances  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  warehouses  in  New  York  and  Boston,  from  which  their  manufactured 
products  may  be  distributed  to  the  South.     (687-688. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  specific  instances  of  railway  discriminations  against  Western 
cities  for  Southern  trade  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  cities.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles 
from  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from  Atlanta  h\  rail.  While  the  distance 
from  Cincinnati  is  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates. 
In  one  of  the  lower  classes  the  Cincinnati  rate  is  69  i)er  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
but  that  is  on  one  of  the  articles  which  was  given  to  the  West  in  the  division  of  1879. 
The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from 
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8  make  part  of  tninsoontmental  lines.    Denver  has  also  a  rail-and- water  route  by 
TOT  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through  Fort  Worth. 

The  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  are  now  practically  the  same  as  those  from 
Chia^  and  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  formerly  higher,  the  more 
eafit^n  cities  being  given  lower  rates  on  the  ground  of  sea  competition  bv  way  of  the 
AtUmtic.  A  case  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
nierce,  known  as  Kindel  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Kindel, 
who  brought  suit,  was  a  manufacturer  of  bed  springs,  who  was  especially  anxious  to 
obtun  a  satisfactory  Western  outlet.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  held  that 
the  rates  from  Denver  to  the  Padfic  coast  should  not  exceed  those  from  Chicago  or 
more  eastern  cities.  The  witness  believed  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  in  May,  1901, 
that  the  railrcods  were  about  to  put  the  modified  rates  into  effect. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com^ny,  says  that  the  case  brought  several 
jears  ago  bv  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Denver  r^arding  freight  rates  was  very 
similar  to  tnat  which  was  being  pushed  regarding  Pacific  coast  rates  at  the  time  of 
his  testimony  in  the  summer  of  1901.  The  Denver  case  came  directly  within  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  Denver  jobbers 
clauned  that  they  should  have  lower  rates  to  and  fromjpoints  in  California  than  pre- 
vail between  the  Missouri  River  points  and  California.  Tne  contention  of  the  railroads 
was  that  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  to  California  were  influenced  by  sea  com- 
petition from  New  York,  but  that  the  infiuenceof  this  sea  competition  did  not  extend 
farther  west.  They  hela  accordingly  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  Denver  a  rate 
IS  much  lower  than  that  from  Missouri  River  points  as  the  proportionate  distance 
would  indicate.  The  railroads  held  that  to  give  Denver  the  same  rate  as  that  from  the 
Missouri  River  would  be  a  fair  compromise,  and  the  Denver  shippers  accepted  this 
offer. 

The  witness  says  further  that  the  high  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed  from 
Denver  had  not  been  approved  by  the  railroads  themselves,  but  that  they  had  main- 
tained them  because  they  did  not  wish  to  recognize  that  there  was  any  effect  of  sea 
competition  at  Denver,  or  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  factor  in  determining  differences  between  the  long 
and  short  haul  rates.  The  railroads  felt  that  if  the  rates  from  Denver  were  reduced 
then  the  rates  from  all  other  points  would  have  to  be  similarly  reduced,  so  that  the 
lates  were  held  up  to  protect  the  revenue  of  the  railroads.  Iii  this  case,  however, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  Denver  must  be  given  the  benefit  of 
eea  competitive  rates.     (760.  J 

Mr.  Griffith  says  further  that  Denver  manufacturers  also  complain  that  the  rates  on 
raw  materials  from  the  East  are  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, so  that  the  development  of  manufactures  in  Colorado  is  greatly  retarded.  Some 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  get  the  railroads  to  make  commodity  rates  on  raw 
materials,  which  have  relieved  them,  but  this  is  not  true  in  other  cases.  In  the  case  of 
iron  and  steel,  which  are  largely  produced  in  Colorado  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  the  manufacturers  who  use  these  products  as  raw  materials  claim  that 
the  high  rreight  rates  from  the  East  act  as  a  protective  tariff  to  the  local  industry,  so 
that  the  manufacturers  get  no  advantage  in  low  prices  as  the  result  of  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  State.  A  large  manufacturer  of  machinery  told  uie  witness 
recently  that  he  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  pig  iron  from  Pittsburg  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  was  so  high.  The  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  iron  and  steel  about 
as  cheaply  as  it  is  produced  in  Pittsburg,  although  tne  cost  of  labor  and'  general 
expenses  are  higher  in  Colorado.  The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlim- 
ited and  quite  convenient,  although  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  gets  most  of  its  iron 
ore  from  the  edge  of  Wyoming.  The  witness  presumes  that  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  many  more  ironworks  established.  Colorado  is  a  large  State,  with  many  resources 
and  few  people  to  develop  them,  so  the  available  capital  has  largely  gone  into  pre- 
doQs  metal  mining  and  other  enterprises  rather  than  into  coal,  iron,  and  steel  pro- 
doction.     (848-857.) 

2.  Alleged  discrimination  against  Denver  jobbers  in  distribution  of  goods. — Mr.  Qbif- 
prra  presents  a  paper  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  r^arding  the  freight  rates  at  Denver,  and  the  witness  himself 
explains  the  subject  further  and  presents  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  basis.  It  is  asserted  by  these  gentlemen  that  Denver  has  never 
had  any  substantial  assistance  in  her  development  from  the  transportation  companies, 
but,  on  the  o^er  hand,  has  been  constantlv  handicapped  by  restrictions. 

The  particular  complaint  presented  by  Mr.  Griffith  is  in  behalf  of  the  jobbers  of 
Dwiver,  who  hold  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  rates  for  the  distribution 
of  goods,  particularly  to  common  points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and  other  States 
adjoining  Colorado,  which  enabled  them  to  compete  with  Eastern  cities  and  Missouri 
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River  points  or  with  the  Pacific  terminal  points  as  reeards  the  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts from  California.  Denver  has  always  been  treated  as  a  way  station  in  the  mak- 
ing of  rates.  From  the  East  the  Missouri  River  is  substantially  the  basis  line.  MIb- 
souri  River  and  other  Eastern  points  receive  through  rates  directly  to  common  poiiite 
in  the  Mountain  States,  while  Denver  must  add  to  a  high  rate  from  the  Eastern  points 
other  high  local  rates.  The  rates  from  Denver  to  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho  &re 
based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rates  and  are  usually  70  or  80  per  cent  of  those  rates, 
which  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any  considerable  amount  of  business  to 
originate  at  Denver.  Bv  way  of  further  illustration  the  witness  states  that  the  rate 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  by  rail  to  Denver  is  |2.72  per  100  pounds  on  first-class  goocls. 
The  rate  from  Chica^  to  Denver  on  first-class  goods  is  |2.05,  and  the  rate  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  River  points  is  practically  the  same.  From  Denver  to  commpii 
points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  the  freight  rate  is  $2  on  first-class  commodities.  Tiie 
rates  from  the  Missouri  River  to  those  common  points  direct  is  ^2.50  per  100  pounds, 
which  is  very  much  less  than  the  combined  rate  from  the  river  to  Denver  and  from  Den- 
ver to  Idaho  and  Montana.  Mississippi  River  points  have  a  carload  rate  on  first-class 
goods  to  Idaho  and  Montana  of  $2.90  per  100  pounds,  and  Chicago  has  a  carload  rate  of 
Is.  10.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  added  to  the  rate  of  these  common  points 
from  Denver,  is  $4.06,  there  being  no  carload  rates  allowed  to  Denver  on  most  goods. 
The  Chicago  jobber  thus  has  an  advantage  of  95  cents  on  the  cost  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Griffith  states  that  there  is  less  occasion  for  complaint  as  regards  the  rates 
from  Denver  to  New  Mexico.  An  arbitrary  blanket  rate  nas  been  m^c  by  the  ndl- 
roads  on  the  condition  that  the  merchants  should  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
tonnage.  These  rates  enable  the  Denver  merchants  to  compete  in  New  Mexico  ter- 
ritory. The  rates  from  Denver  to  Colorado  points  are  also  satisfactory,  and,  in  fact, 
the  jobbing  business  of  Denver  is  largely  confined  to  the  State  of  Colorado  alone. 
The  rates  in  some  instances  are  high,  but  the  Eastern  jobber  has  no  advantage,  since 
there  are  no  through  rates  from  the  Eastern  States  lower  proportionately  than  those 
by  way  of  Denver. 

This  witness  states  also  that  practically  all  Eastern  cities  have  the  same  advantage 
over  Denver  in  the  matter  of  jobbing  business.  The  witness  understands  that  goods 
coming  from  the  East  to  Chicago  takes  a  basis  of  67  cents  per  100  pounds  firstrclass  to 
Chicago;  the  Eastern  rate  to  St.  Louis  is  87  cents,  and  to  Missouri  River  points  $1.47. 
All  the  different  Missouri  River  points  get  the  same  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  make  the  same  rate  to  Western  points. 

The  Denver  merchants  maintain,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  regard  to  distributing  goods  to  com- 
mon points  in  the  Mountain  States.  The  present  base  line  on  which  the  Western 
distributive  rates  are  founded  is  the  Missouri  River.  A  new  base  line  should  be 
established,  running  north  and  south  through  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Pueblo.  This  would  enable  all  the  cities  named  and  others  along  the  same  line 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Eastern  points.  The  establishment  of  this  new  base 
would  also  prevent  rate  wars  and  discriminations,  since  if  cuts  in  rates  were  made  to 
these  points  thev  would  have  to  apply  to  farther  Western  points  as  well.  The  Den- 
ver merchants  do  not  desire  that  tne  rates  shall  be  lower  proportionately  to  and 
from  Denver  than  in  case  of  the  more  eastern  points,  but  they  do  desire  to  have 

aortionate  rates.  The  witness  recognizes  that  if  the  adoption  of  such  a  new 
I  would  not  furnish  sufficient  tonnage  to  the  railroads  to  justify  the  change  in 
the  rate  they  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  it,  but  he  asserts  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  country  can  be  developed  is  by  ceasing  to  discriminate  against  it.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  that  the  country  which  they  enter  should  be  devel- 
oped in  its  manufacturing  and  distributing  business.     (848,  857) 

F.  Freight  rate§  to  the  PhcIAc  coast  and  §ea  competition. — 1.  Tfie 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jobbers*  Association,  describes  the  case  being  prosecuted  in  1901  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  tne  Pacific  coast  freight  rates. 
This  case  was  brought  by  the  jobbers  of  the  Middle  West,  through  the  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Bureau,  to  compel  the  railroads  to  put  them  in  a  more  favorable  position  as 
regtrds  traffic  to  the  coast. 

The  witness  states  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  found  themselves  at  the  out- 
set met  with  the  competition  of  sea  carriers  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  ports.  They  were  obliged  to  make  rates  to 
meet  that  competition,  with  allowance  for  the  less  favorable  conditions  of  sea  traffic. 
The  railroads  of  the  Middle  West  thereupon  insisted  that  they  should  apply  like 
sea-competitive  rates  between  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  cities  and  the  coast. 
They  insisted  on  what  was  known  as  '* postage-stamp  rates/'  making  the  chaiges 
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dtv  DOW  about  $36,000,000  in  cash.  Its  income  is  a  rental  of  11,090,000  a  year.  The 
bonds  are  about  to  expire,  and  if  they  can  be  refunded  at  current  rates  of  interest  it 
vill  result  in  the  city  having  an  annual  surplus.  This  road  is  leased  bv  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a 
corporation  oiganized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  which  has  been  operating  the  road 
iff  aboot  20  years.  The  proposition  now  is  to  extend  that  lease  65  years,  and  it  is 
being  favorably  consider«l  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  interest.  The  impres- 
Fion  prevails  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  that  the  outcome  of  this  extension  wul  be 
tn  give  the  control  of  the  road  to  the  Southern  Railway,  and  this  the  people  desire. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  is  held  by  the  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company.  The  Southern 
Railway  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Com- 
panv,  and  through  that  instrumentality  it  has  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Cindn- 
oati'.  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
proposed  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Pacific  Company  that  "The  right  to  sublet  this  property  to  any  other  than 
the  Southern  Railway  is  denied."  The  city  of  Cincinnati  will  never  sell  the  road, 
at  least  not  within  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
inee  the  property  upon  a  long  rental  and  sive  the  citv  an  income.  Tne  terms  of 
the  lease  will  be  based  on  the  earnings  of  toe  road,  ana  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the 
futare  of  the  road  as  well  as  to  the  citv.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  prenent  lease  which 
provides  that  the  lessee  company  shall  not  discriminate  against  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  but  this  clause  is  indefimte,  and  as  there  is  no  pen- 
alty provided  to  secure  its  enforcement,  it  has  not  amounted  to  anything.  In 
renewing  or  extending  the  lease  the  Cincinnati  shippers  are  interested  in  having  a 
declaration  of  policy  uiat  will  protect  the  geograpnical  situation  and  rights  of  the 
road.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  road  having  been  leased  to  foreign  control,  its  pol- 
icy has  hitherto  practically  ignored  the  territorial  advantases  that  Cincinnati  claims 
file  should  have  through  its  construction.     (687,  692,  694.) 

D.  ]in«cellaneoat  discriminations  and  rate  a^lnitnients  In  the 
South. — I.  Atlanta  and  Savannah  rates. — Mr.  McGovern  testified  that  there  are  4  or 
5  concerns  in  Atlanta  that  have  warehouses  located  at  Savannah  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rates  to  Savannah  made  by  the  ocean  routes,  and  they  then 
reship  the  goods  inland  from  Savannah.  If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  Atlanta 
would  commence  to  do  all  its  business  at  Savannah,  the  roads  would  have  to  decide 
what  they  would  do  about  it,  because  there  are  some  roads  that  haul  Atlanta  busi- 
D€a>  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trafiSc  at  Savannah;  and  if  the  Savannah  busi- 
ness should  grow  to  a  sufficient  volume  it  would  force  a  reduction  to  Atlanta  and 
other  interior  points.  Referring  to  the  tin-plate  industrv,  he  says  that  Mr.  Charles 
Conklin  got  his  commodity  rate  on  tin  plate  East  and  West  by  using  as  an  argument 
that  if  the  roads  did  not  give  him  a  commodity  rate  to  Atlanta,  he  would  move  his 
works  to  Savannah  and  get  the  plate  there  by  water.  Mr.  McGovem  says  he  does 
not  think  the  roads  should  have  given  him  that  rate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  ships  a  great  deal  besides  manufactures. 
(681,  682.) 

2.  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  rates. — Mr.  McGovern  testified  that  Birmingham  and 
Atbinta  have  the  same  rates  from  the  East  because  they  have  always  been  in  the 
same  group.  From  the  west  the  rates  were  formerlv  the  same  to  the  2  points,  but 
when  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  Road  was  built  from  Memphis  to 
Birmingham  the  rates  to  Birmingham  were  made  much  lower  than  to  Atlanta.  The 
LouisvOle  and  Nashville  Railroad  attempted  to  keep  up  the  same  rates  from  Ohio 
River  points  to  the  2  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so, 
and  about  1886  the  Birmingham  differential  was  fixed,  which  still  exists.  It  would 
not  benefit  Atlanta  to  build  an  additional  railroad  from  the  West,  and  would  not 
lower  her  rates  to  the  same  plane  as  those  of  Birmingham.  Atlanta  has  not  suffered 
from  freight  rates  and  has  all  the  railroads  she  needs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  rail- 
road to  ^x.  the  rates  to  fit  the  conditions  as  they  exist.     (680.) 

3.  The  Charleston-AsheviUe-Norfolk  case. — Mr.  McGovern  says  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Charleston- Asheville-Nortolk  case  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  Charleston  to  have 
the  same  rates  from  Chicago  through  Asheville,  as  Norfolk  has.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way has  a  line  through  AsnevUIe  to  Norfolk,  and  the  rate  was  made  the  same  on  that 
line  to  Norfolk  as  on  the  direct  line,  although  it  was  much  more  roundabout.  Charles- 
ton is  very  much  nearer  Asheville  than  Norfolk  is,  but  the  Southern  road  would  not 
grant  the  rate  desired;  consequently  Charleston,  about  2  years  ago,  brought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  a  decision  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

16a rm 
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Mr.  StubbS)  third  vice-preeident  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  also 
the  case  brought  by  the  shippers  of  the  Middle  West  before  the  Interstate  Oommeroe 
Commission  regarding  f reign t  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  says  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  recognizes  by  implication  that  a  substantial  difference  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  will  justify  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul  that  is  contained  within 
a  longer  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  itself.  Usually  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  defined  such  special  conditionSi  justifying  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls, 
to  be  competition  by  foreign  carriers  or  sea  carriers  not  under  the  con^l  of  the 
commission. 

San  Francisco  has  had  the  advantage  of  sea  competition  as  from  New  York  and 
from  all  points  in  the  East  within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York.  The  sea  car- 
riers control  the  rates  so  that  the  railroads  on  such  traffic  can  not  get  a  fully  com- 
pensatory rate,  that  is,  a  rate  which  contributes  its  full  share  toward  all  the  expenses 
of  transportation  including  fixed  charges.  The  practice  of  the  railways  has  been  to 
meet  this  sea  competition  just  so  far  as  it  extended  and  no  farther.  Thus  the  rail 
rate  from  New  York  to  an  interior  town  in  California  would  be  higher  than  the  rate 
to  San  Francisco,  even  though  the  distance  should  be  less,  by  the  amount  of  the  local 
rate  from  San  Francisco  back  to  this  interior  point.  Thus  the  intermediate  points 
in  the  West  for  a  very  considerable  distance  bacK  from  the  coast  have  thus  had  higher 
rates  than  the  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  merchants  in  the  East  generally  have  justified  this  practice.  The 
same  principle  should  apply  as  regards  shipments  from  Eastern  cities  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  should  have  rates  to  San  Fx^Jidsco  equal 
to  the  rate  from  New  York  plus  the  local  rate  from  those  cities  to  New  York,  whence 
sea  carriers  could  be  employed. 

On  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  these  Eastern  interior  cities,  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  accept  this  principle,  and  are  bringing  suit  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  railroads  to  make  rates  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  interior  cities  to  San  Francisco  lower  than  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is  shorter.    All  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads  are  involved,  but  the  chief  burden  of  the  defense  rests  upon  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  becaune  it  is  the  most  important  and  because  it  operates 
a  through  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  has  no  line  from  Chica^,  po 
that  its  interests  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  railroads  originating  at  Chica^. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Conpany  holds  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  all  of  these  roads  if  ^^ 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  shippers  in  this  suit  should  be  accepted,  because  ^ 
the  rates  from  all  intermediate  points  will  be  forced  down  to  the  level  of  the  non-     ' 
compensatory  rates  which  are  compelled  by  sea  competition. 

Mr.  Stubbs  declares  that  the  infiuence  of  sea  competition  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  California  affects  the  traffic  as  far  west  from  the  Atlantic  as  Kansas  City,  while 
goods  have  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York,  while  goods  have 
also  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.     (760.) 

2.  Carload  differentials, — Another  question  of  difference  in  the  suit  referred  to  is 
regarding  carload  rates  as  compared  wnth  rates  for  less  than  carload  quantities.  Mr. 
Stubbs  says  that  the  Pacific  railroads  have  made  an  adjustment  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  practically  all  railroad  tariffs  throughout  the  country,  by  which, 
the  rates  on  carloads  are  lower  than  those  on  smaller  quantities.  The  difference  is 
arbitrary,  but  wVl  range  from  60  cents  to  perhaps  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  according  to 
the  basis  rate.  This  arrangement  enables  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  other  jobbing  centers  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  import  goods  by  carloads 
and  distribute  them  back  to  smaller  towns  in  le^  quantities.  The  merchants  of  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  large  jobbing  centers  in  the  Middle  West  are  trying  to  reach, 
out  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory,  and  are  now  seeking  by  this  suit  to  compel  the 
.  modification  of  the  differentials  in  favor  of  carload  lots,  so  that  they  can  distribute 
their  ^oods  directly  to  the  consumers  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  expense  of  Pacific 
coast  jobbers. 

Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railroads  originally 
had  the  same  carload  differentials  as  the  railroads  terminating  in  California,  and  that 
on  a  petition  of  the  jobbers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  they  reduced  the 
differential  so  as  to  give  those  jobbers  an  advanta^  in  distributing  goods  to  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  object  of  the  railroads  in  doing  so  was  t<)  favor  the  jobbera 
at  their  eastern  terminals  because  of  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  jobbing  busi- 
ness at  their  western  terminals,  especially  as  compared  with  the  jobbing  business  of 
San  Francisco.  The  attitude  of  these  two  northern  roads  as  regurds  the  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  one  of  indifference.  The  witness  does  not 
know  whether  they  would  accept  the  existing  carload  differentials  of  the  more  south- 
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Saofce  nrt  d  i.'aiHuiiitmgnB^   imflb.    Iien^B-  bsF  aboa  ndl-aiid-wmt^r  route  by 

vir  of  toe  G^Ji  zc  Ibsdrt  nid  xtiniiicri.  T*tn  TTorch. 
Aie  nxcs  ir^^L  Z»scrvcr  i<-  fr  FxBica!«rc  an>  noir  jmrxically  the  same  ao  thoee  from 

Ytni  14'  faoii  Fimn?!i!-<*t»,  Tbev  -were  fonnerly  bigh<?r,  the  moro 
en^  ifvwer  Tav**-  (o.  ibc-  |Tn«md  of  aoa  c(iin}»eution  bv  way  of  the 
timiiinn  imaer  rat-  ixmoeaoir  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Oom- 
Tim-  AictisviL.  T* ijteka azid  Saata  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Kindel, 
vbo  bfougbt  9=n.  iE»F  &  mamiia^tiiK?  (»:  tied  fgoines.  who  ms  €«pedally  anxious  to 
flbuin  a  masMes^zrj  'V^SBrL  (nm^n.  Tin-  lititindate  <.  Vmnmerne  CommLwion  held  that 
llie  nte$  irGia  licsLver  i<'  Uit-  Pacib'  rtaM  fdiooid  di>i  exoeetl  those  fn>m  Ohicaoo  or 
Bore  tmacm  ffiaw-.  TW  -witzw»  t«ebt^ec  ax  the  time  of  hi^  tee^moDy  in  May,  1901, 
6it  the  nabnMf-  w<en-  atKnn  i'  vat  tiie  modified  lale^  into  effect. 

Mr.  SmoB.  -A  'Utir  >^nx^ian.  Pacx&-  C'cnnnanT,  aays  that  the  caae  brought  several 
feus  a^bv  tbe  -"laTT  'hs-  if  *-.mnaBsvtr  id  Ikenver  re^sanling  freight  rates  was  very 
flieular  to  tlias  wz^':^  ww^  iteans  jraaxufQ  rcvvrdinff  Picitic  ci«firt  rates  at  the  time  of 
Ms  teetDDony  izk  i^m-  flcozmter  c  :iMC  The  iMiver  caa«e  came  dinertly  within  the 
ksf  and  ^crt  hmzS.  ciaiMe  ii:  iiie  mten^ue-octmrneroe  law.  The  Denver  jobbers 
dbmaed  that  traey  si^rmji  havt-  jt^wo-  zmteF  t''>  and  from  points  in  California  than  pre- 
vail betawjL  tiae  Mjsoht.  i^^  vf?  }«aizil»  and  C 'jLli]\ troia.  Tne  contention  of  the  railniads 
«H  that  the  lacte^  rr.nL  iim-  MjSKimd  K:ver  i<c>  California  were  influenceti  by  aea  com- 
pemion  from  New  Y'.trlL  inn  that  tiie  ii^Denoeof  This  9ea  ci>mpetition  did  not  extend 
krther  wecc  Tbey  bejd  acxxirduxdj  that  it  would  not  lie  fair  to  give  Denver  a  rate 
Bmuch  k-wer  ihsu  tiixi  fr-iiL  Mi^Kinri  River  rH»int«  a«i  the  proportionate  distance 
woold  indicaSffc.  Tbe  Tidiruadf-  beid  thai  i/>  give  Denver  the  t«me  rate  as  that  from  tl)e 
lOsoori  Brper  w^mid  be  a  fair  oQatpfrcanifie^  and  the  Denver  shippers  accepted  thia 


The  witnesE  aav?  imtber  ihas  the  hich  rafees  which  had  piexionsly  pievaileil  from 
Denver  had  not  {aeex^  a^^ir^t^ed  l>y  the  railroads  theou^lvt^  but  that  they  had  main* 
tixned  them  becazue  they  die  Dcit  wish  to  recognire  that  there  was  any  effect  of  sea 
competition  at  IiecT%r.  <<r  Itecaase  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission  would  not 
lecognize  lailrcAd  <iaEZij«etiti-:ai  as  a  iac4<ir  in  determining  differenct?«  between  the  long 
ind  short  had  laxea.  Tht  laiircads  felt  that  if  the  rates  from  Di^nver  were  nMuctnt 
,  then  the  rates  from  aH  f.^iher  puints  wcmld  have  to  l^  similarly  reduixni,  so  that  the 
[  lates  wefe  held  up  t^*  i^rK^uxt  *ihe  revenue  i»f  the  railroads.  Tn  this  casi^,  however, 
die  Interstate  C'uzu&erar  C^xmnuseaoQ  held  that  Denver  must  be  given  tlio  l)enotit  of 
eea  competitzre  rates.       T^K  . 

Mr.  Gkifthm  aayf  funber  that  Ikenver  mannfacturerBalso  complain  that  the  rates  on 
law  materials  frc<n  the  EatA  are  hieh  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  maimfaotunnl  pitMl- 
aeta,  so  that  the  devek«f«xkeot  <il  manufactures  in  Colorado  is  greatly  retanliHl.  8onie 
Bumufactorefs  have  been  al:>le  to  ?€t  the  rail  roads  to  nutke  commodity  rat(«  on  raw 
mat<^tals,  which  have  relieved  them,  but  this  is  not  true  in  other  itisi^.  In  the  oam^  of 
irgn  and  sied,  which  are  largely  produced  in  Colorado  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  the  luannfacturos  who  use  these  products  as  raw  materials  claim  that 
the  h%h  nei^t  rates  from  the  East  act  as  a  protective  tariff  to  the  local  industry,  so 
tiiat  the  mann€artqrefg  get  no  advmtage  in  low  prices  as  the  result  of  the  pnKiuction 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Slate.  A  large  manufacturer  of  machinery  told  the  witness 
leoently  that  he  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  pig  iron  from  Pittsbui>]:  in  spit4)  of 
the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  was  so  high.  The  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ought  to  be  able  to  pnxluce  iron  and  st(H)l  alnnit 
as  cheaply  as  it  is  produced  in  Pittsbuig,  although  the  cost  of  labor  an<l'  g^nieral 
expenses  are  hi^ier  in  Cc^rado.  The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlim- 
ited and  quite  ocnvenient,  althou^  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  gets  most  of  its  iron 
ore  from  the  edge  of  Wyoming.  The  witness  presumes  that  sooner  or  later  t  hen^  w  i  11 
be  many  more  ironworks  established.  Colorado  is  a  large  State,  with  many  rest  lunnw 
and  few  people  to  develop  them,  so  the  available  capital  has  lurji^^ly  gone  into  pre- 
cious metal  mining  and  other  enterprises  rather  than  into  coal,  iron,  and  hUh*!  pro- 
duction.    (848-85/. ) 

2.  Alleged  ditcriminaiion  againtt  Denver  jobbers  in  diMrihution  of  goodn. — Mr.  (iRtr* 
FTTH  presents  a  paper  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  truffle  bureau  of  the  l)(*tivor 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  regarding' the  freight  rates  at  Denver,  and  the  witness  hinim^lf 
expluns  the  subject  further  and  presents  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  modlflca- 
tioDs  of  the  existing  baas.  It  is  asserted  by  these  gentlemen  that  IXmvcr  has  nrver 
had  any  substantial  assistance  in  her  development  from  the  transportation  companies, 
bat,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  constantly  handicapped  bv  n^strictions. 

The  particular  complaint  presented  by  Mr.  Griffitn  is  in  iH'half  of  the  Jobl)ors  of 
Denver,  who  hold  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  rates  for  the  distribution 
of  goods,  particularly  to  common  points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and  other  Htates 
adjoining  Colorado,  which  enabled  them  to  compete  with  Eastern  cities  and  Missouri 
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coast  would  benefit  by  the  establishment  of  consolidated  lines  of  railways  operating 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  through  roads  would  have  no  motive  to 
build  up  the  middle  cities,  such  as  exists  at  present,  but  could  haul  the  traffic  ail  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     (746,747. ) 

6.  Existing  sea  transportation  routes  to  San  Francisco, — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  there 
is  not  at  present  apparently  any  tendency  for  the  sea-carryin?  trade  of  San  Francisco 
to  come  under  the  domination  of  the  railroads.  There  formerly  was  such  a  tendency, 
which  caused  great  alarm  to  the  Pacific  coast  shippers.  Very  recentiy  a  new  line  of 
vessels  has  b^n  established  known  as  the  American-Hawaiian  line.  This  is  Uy 
operate  very  large  steam  vessels,  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  tons  register.  There  will 
be  a  sailing  each  month  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  From  San  Francisco  the  vessels  go  to  Honolulu  to  take  sugar  cargoes, 
whence  they  return  to  New  York.  The  great  advantage  of  these  vessels  over  the 
sailing  vessels  which  have  been  so  largely  used  is  the  certainty  as  to  the  time 
of  arrival.  They  expect  to  make  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  60  days,  and  they  are  fully  as  regular  as  the  rail  lines  in  the  delivery  of 
freight.  The  merchant  merely  has  to  figure  40  days  longer  and  he  can  make  his 
orders  accordingly.  In  the  case  of  sailing  vessels  there  was  no  certainty  whether  they 
would  arrive  in  4  months,  in  6  or  8  months,  or  even  longer.  The  merchant  might 
find  his  goods  arriving  after  the  season  for  them  had  passed. 

The  rates  established  by  this  new  line  of  steamers  are  scarcely  higher  than  the 
sail  rates  previously  prevailing.  They  run  from  40  cents  to  65  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  all-rail  rates  on  similar  classes  of  goods  range  from  60  cents  to  $S. 
The  rail  carriers  make  especially  low  rates  on  goods  which  are  carried  in  the  lower 
holds  of  vessels,  such  as  iron  and  steel  products  of  different  sorts.     (750.) 

Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  competition  of  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  ports  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  The-  ranama  Railroad  run  three  or  four  steamers  each 
way  monthly  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  To  be  sure  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  interested  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  constituting  the  western 
end  of  this  Panama  system,  but  this  line  does  not  now  have  power  to  fix  rates.  The 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  is  operating  vessels  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
tons  burden  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
These  steamships  have  a  lan?e  capacity  and  relatively  small  coal  consumption,  and 
can  take  cargoes  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  verv  cheaply.  They  are  taking  all 
classes  of  freight.  There  is  nothing  but  perishable  freight  that  can  not  go  around 
the  Horn,  and  even  perishable  freight  can  be  handled  with  proper  appliances. 
(673.) 

VI.  TICKET  BBOKEBAGE— PASSENGER  BUSINESS. 

A.  Character  of  people  eng^aged  In  brokerafi;e  builness.— 1.  Gener- 
ally.— Mr.  LiNDENBERGER  says  that  there  are  two  regularly  organized  associations  of 
ticket  brokers — the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  with  a  membership  of  335, 
and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  with  a  membership  of  83.  Mr.  Lin- 
denberger  assumes  that  each  member  has  3  clerks,  on  an  average^  so  that  there 
are  1,800  or  2,000  persons  making  a  living  at  the  business  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
it;  in  smaller  places  it  is  done  largely  by  persons  in  other  lines  of  business,  very  fre- 
quently by  those  who  conduct  book  ana  news  stands  in  hotels.  Many  members  of 
the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  have  been  engaged  exclusively  in  this 
business  for  from  10  to  30  years.  They  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
communities  and  of  the  railway  managers.  Mr.  Lindenberger  does  not  know  to 
whom  he  could  more  safely  refer  for  a  certificate  of  character  than  to  the  railway 
passenger  men  of  his  city,  though  many  of  them  are  bitter  antagonists  in  a  business 
way.    (320.) 

Not  a  broker  now  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  ever  been 
arrested  for  fraud  or  charged  with  it.  Members  have  been  expelled  for  doing  an 
illegitimate  business.     (355.  357.) 

Mr.  Lindenbeiiger  states  further  that  education  m  a  ticket  brokers'  office  is  a  com- 
mon stepping-stone  to  employment  in  thepassen^r  departments  of  railways.  He 
knows  several  prominent  railroad  men  in  high  positions  who  received  their  first  edu- 
cation in  the  ticket  business  behind  a  broker's  counter.  A  man  there  becomes  famil- 
iar with  every  form  of  ticket  that  is  issued,  with  the  different  lines  of  road  in  the 
United  States,  with  connections,  etc.     (325,  350. ) 

2.  American  Ticket  Brokers*  Association. — Mr.  Lindenberger  submits  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  Any  person 
of  good  moral  character  who  possesses  the  necessary  ability  and  capital  is  eligible  to 
membership  upon  payment  of  an  initiation  lee  if,  m  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
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from  all  Eastern  points  equal,  as  the  Government  does  in  carr^ring  letters.  They 
made  taii^  accordingly,  which  practically  confined  sea  competition  to  competition 
as  it  then  existed.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  in  1893,  in  order  to  break  the 
moDopoly  then  maintained,  by  virtue  of  practical  combination  between  the  railroads 
wad  the  steamship  companies,  established  a  new  steamship  line  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Bailroad  and  its  steamship  line  on  the  Atlantic.  They  also  subei- 
dised  a  rival  line  of  clipper  ships  around  Cape  Horn.  The  result  was  violent  com- 
petition and  a  great  cutting  of  rates.  Bail  rates  were  generally  flattened  out,  and  little 
or  no  difference  remained  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates,  while  value 
of  goods  and  other  proper  elements  which  should  be  regarded  in  connection  with  sea 
eompetition  were  disregarded.  This  rate  war  continued  during  1893  and  1894,  after 
which  the  new  steamship  line  was  abandoned  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
renewed  its  relations  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company ) .  Rates  were  advanced,  but  carload  differentials 
formerly  existing  were  not  at  first  restored.  The  Middle  West  jobbers  had  been 
able,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  these  special  carload  rates,  to  secure  an  abnor- 
mally hu]^  share  of  the  business  of  distributing  goods  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory. 

For  this  reason  the  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association,  an  oiganization 
of  jobbers,  made  a  protest  and  held  a  meeting  with  the  railroads  in  May,  1898,  at 
Milwankee,  as  the  result  of  which  railroads  in  a  measure  restored  the  conditions 
existing  before  the  rate  war,  which  were  more  satisfactory  to  Pacific  coast  jobbers. 
The  Middle  West  jobbers  thereupon  in  turn  protested  and  claimed  as  a  right  what 
had  been  granted  by  the  railroads  as  a  war  expedient.  Their  efforts  were  successful 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railways,  which,  on  May  1, 
1899,  reduced  the  carload  differentials,  and,  despite  the  complaints  of  the  Pacific 
ooast  jobbers,  declined  to  recede  from  that  position.  The  railroads  running  directly 
to  Oahfornia,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  tneir  northern  competitors,  and  continued 
ih»  operation  of  the  Muwaukee  tariff. 

Thereupon  the  Middle  West  jobbers  began  the  suit  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  transcontinental  railways.  They  demanded:  (1)  That  rates 
should  be  graded  according  to  distance,  so  that  a  lower  rate  should  exist  from  St. 
Louis  than  titsm  Chicago  and  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  than  from  New  York;  ^2) 
that  carload  differentials  should  be  materially  reduced;  (3)  that  "blanket"  descnp- 
tions  should  be  adopted,  by  which  a  varietv  of  articles  widely  diverse  in  value, 
density,  and  liability  to  damage  might  be  packed  in  a  single  case  and  transported  at 
a  single  rate.     (744,  745.} 

Mr.  Langlbt,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  eays  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  New  York  merchant  to  do  business  in  California  territory  in  competition  with 
Sta  Frandsco.  On  business  destined  for  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a 
classification  in  effect  which  is  peculiar  to  that  traffic.  It  is  made  in  a  different  way 
from  the  other  classifications.  It  is  made  by  grouping  and  naming  rates  to  cover 
groaiis  rather  than  items.  There  has  been  a  contention  by  the  commercial  bodies  of 
the  central  West,  particularly  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  that  the  scale  of  rates  and  also 
the  classification  in  effect  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
ests. Those  cities  claim  that  the  transcontinental  lines  are  using  the  difference 
between  the  carload  and  the  less  than  carload  rates  to  exclude  them  from  the  Pacific 
coast  territory.  The  Pacific  coast  jobbers  maintain  that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
have  no  light  to  do  business  in  that  territory,  and  there  is  now  a  case  before  the 
Interstate  0[>mmerce  Commission  that  involves  the  whole  question.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  the  same.  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  both  claim  that  because  they  are  nearer  San  Francisco  the  rate  to  San 
Francisco  should  be  relatively  less  than  it  is  from  New  York.  The  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  however,  on  transcontinental  business  should  be  properly 
styled  a  "compelled  "  rate;  that  is,  a  rate  not  based  on  the  cost  of  service  or  the  dis- 
tance hauled,  but  forced  upon  the  roads  by  the  ocean  rate  from  New  York  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Chicago  and  St  Louis  seek  to  have  that  compelled 
rate  used  as  a  basis,  and  then  oblige  the  railroads  to  grade  the  rates  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Denver  makes  practically  the  same  claim.  If  the 
principle  involved  in  the  compelled  rate  is  not  recognized  and  protected  and  this 
graded  svstem  of  rates  is  introduced,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  |1, 
if  graded  westward,  would  soon  reach  a  point  beyond  Denver  where  there  would 
not  be  any  rate  at  all.  The  Chicago  merchant,  while  apparent!]^  able  to  compete 
with  the  New  York  merchant  for  the  California  trade,  has  against  him  the  rate 
that  he  had  to  pay  to  get  his  stock  from  the  East  to  Chicago.  On  import  goods, 
however,  he  can  compete  with  the  New  York  jobber  for  the  California  trade. 
(875-876.) 
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ticket  to  finish  his  journey.  He  will  probably  save  |3  or  |5.  If  the  Washington 
broker  has  no  ticket,  and  if  the  furnishing  rate  is  low  enough,  he  may  be  able  to 
buy  a  regular  ticket  at  local  rates  to  the  intermediate  point  and  still  allow  the  customer 
a  saving  over  the  through  rate.     (320. ) 

4.  Mileage  books. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  ticket  brokers  deal  larj^ely  in  mile- 
age books.  They  are  usually  bought  by  the  broker  direct  from  the  railroad  companieB 
and  sold  to  ra.trons  who  need  a  smaller  quantity  of  mileage  than  that  contained  in  a 
full  book.  If  the  customer  is  known  to  the  broker,  he  may  be  permitted  to  return 
the  book  by  mail.  Otherwise  he  pays  the  full  value  and  receives  a  rebate  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  ticket  broker  m  Ihe  city  he  is  bound  for.  In  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York  and  on  many  roads  m  other  parts  of  the  country  books  are 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  though  there  are  regulations  which  nominally 
restrict  the  use  of  them  to  the  purchaser  or  to  persons  connected  with  him  in  a 
family  or  business  way.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  this  company's  books  are  spoken  of  as  good  in  the  hands  of 
the  holder,  though  the  ordinary  restrictions  are  printed  upon  them.  Ten  vears  ago 
Mr.  lindenberger' 8  own  business  was  very  largely  in  mileag[e  lx)oks.  They  were 
bought  almost  exclusively  from  the  railroads  direct.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  buy 
them  otherwise.  He  has  known  a  dishonest  man  to  sell  his  mileage  book  to  a  broker, 
report  to  the  company  that  it  was  lost,  and  have  it  taken  up  on  the  train  and  returned 
to  him.     (318, 354. ) 

Mr.  Lindenbei^r  says  that  in  several  x)arts  of  the  country  only  interchangeable 
mileage  books  are  now  sold.  In  the  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association 
a  thousand-mile  book,  good  on  37  roads,  is  used.  The  passenger  pays  $30  for  the 
book,  and  when  he  has  used  all  of  the  1,000  miles  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $10  on 
returning  the  cover.  West  of  Chicago  there  is  a  book  called  the  Sebastian  book. 
When  the  passenger  buys  a  ticket  of  a  railroad  company  he  takes  a  receipt,  and  those 
receipts  are  filed  in  the  book.  When  he  gets  up  to,  say,  2,000  miles,  he  can  turn 
them  in  and  get  a  rebate.  In  Michigan  there  is  another  called  the  Northern  Mileage 
Book. 

Since  the  reduction  of  rates  can  be  got  on  these  books  only  when  the  cover  ia 
turned  in  by  the  original  purchaser,  they  can  not  be  bought  and^  sold  by  brokers. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  traveling  man  has  not  $30  to  invest  in  a  book,  and  he 
gets  a  broker  to  Duy  a  book  and  carry  it  for  him,  charging  him  a  percentage.  Mr. 
Lindenberger  knows  of  brokers  who  carry  as  many  as  200  books  for  these  special 
customers.     (319,  353.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  when  each  road  sold  its  individual  mileage  books  trav- 
eling men  were  usually  allowed  3  cents  a  mile  for  their  fare  by  their  emplovers,  and 
they  were  able  to  buy  mileage  from  brokers  at  about  2 J  cents.  The  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  was  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  business.  Now,  in  the  territory  where  the 
interchangeable  mileage  books  are  issued,  the  houses  furnish  the  mileage  books. 
(352.) 

5.  Railroad  itpotters  and  mileage  books. — ^Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  a  broker  some- 
times puts  out  a  mileage  book,  guaranteeing  it  to  the  purchaser,  as  brokers  always 
do,  and  the  purchaser  turns  out  to  be  a  railroad  spotter,  who  gives  up  the  ticket  to 
the  road  and  comes  back  with  a  receipt  to  show  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
conductor.  The  broker  has  to  refund  the  money.  Mr.  Lindenbei^r  quotes  a  news- 
paper article^  apparently  written  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads, in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  "A  feature  of  this  testing  the  market, 
which  perhaps  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public  and  which  hits  the  brokers  the 
hardest,  is  the  lifting  of  the  mileage  tickets.  All  such  tickets  bought  up  on  the  mar- 
ket are  confiscated  by  the  two  passenger  associations,  and  in  a  year's  time  it  means 
an  immense  financial  loss  to  the  brokers,  who  are  just  so  much  out  of  pocket.  When 
very  severe  tests  of  the  market  are  being  made,  tne  associations  oftentimes  get  out- 
siders, in  the  guise  of  traveling  men,  to  nelp,  and  in  this  manner  much  mileage  is 
secured  from  the  scalpers  which  otherwise  they  would  not  let  go,  because  of  their 
fearof  the  *  spotters.'^'     (334.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  tnat  a  prominent  passenger  agent  in  Michi^m,  desiring 
to  increase  travel  on  his  road,  put  large  quantities  of  mileage  books  in  the  hands  of 
brokers  and  guarapteed  them.  For  some  time  there  was  no  trouble;  **but  suddenly 
the  passenger  agent  changed  his  mind  and  issued  orders  to  his  conductors,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  books,  which  we  had  a  right  to  assume  had  been  bought  under 
that  understanding,  were  taken  up.  For  books  costing  $20  I  got  in  some  cases  no 
more  than  a  ride  of  100  miles — $2 — ^and  the  loss  to  me  was  $18.  There  was  no 
recourse  unless  we  went  into  court  and  published  the  circumstances,  and  that  does 
not  pay.''     (MO.) 
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S.  BaU^wKt  lidbete. — ^Mr.  Lindknbkbqkb  ays  thmt  brokerR  are  pft^i  usefol  to  die 
paUic  in  giving  the  benefit  of  nte-war  reductions  to  peiBonfi  who  would  not  otho^ 
wifie  get  it.  Thus,  in  18^,  there  was  a  rate  war  for  eight  months  in  Oknada.  Tickets 
were  sold  at  about  half  the  usual  rate,  but  outside  of  Canadian  territor)*  regular  tariff 
rales  were  charged.  Thus,  in  Windsor,  one  could  buy  a  ticket  to  Toronto  for  $3.30, 
bat  acroBB  the  river  in  Detroit  one  had  to  pay  $6.60.  The  brokers  of  Detroit  sent 
to  their  Western  correspondents,  givingthe  prices  at  which  thev  would  supply,  on 
prepaid  orders,  tickets  to  Toronto  and  Elastem  points.  The  prices  were  usually  $1 
above  the  war  rate.  It  was  only  through  brokers  that  these  rates  could  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States.  The  a^nts  of  the  railroads  in  Detroit  were  absolutely  forbid- 
den to  give  customere  any  information  about  rates  across  the  river.  Mr.  Linden- 
berger  mentions  other  similar  instances.     (319, 320. ) 

7.  Hxcurnan  tickets. — Mr.  Lindenbbbgbr  says  that  ticket  brokers  not  only  buy  the 
return  parts  of  excursion  tickets  from  travelers,  but  through  their  correspondents  in 
other  cities  they  are  often  able  to  handle  both  the  going  and  the  return  coupons. 
The  railroads  often  give  broken  advance  information  of  these  excursions,  ana  the 
brokers  are  able  to  arrange  by  correspondence  to  handle  the  tickets.     (319.) 

C.  Relations  to  rallroiMia. — 1.  Support  of  brokers  by  connirancf  ofraUroads. — 
Mr.  LixDEi^ERGER  says  that  the  growth  of  ticket  brokerage  to  the  immense  propor- 
tions it  assumed  from  about  1876  to  1896  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  direct  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  railways.  Nearly  every  railroad  of  importance  employed 
brokers;  and  when  a  road  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  established 
offices,  new  offices  were  opened.  When  Mr.  Lindenbeij?er  became  a  ticket  broker 
19  years  ago,  he  started  with  the  regular  iasues  of  three  hnes  of  road,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  dealt  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  all  the  great  lines  that  looked  to 
Detroit  for  business.  The  purpose  of  the  railroads  in  using  brokers  was  to  get  com- 
petitive business  which  they  could  not  reach  otherwise.  New  lines  which  desired  a 
quick  introduction  to  the  public  would  place  tickets  with  brokers.  The  weaker  lines, 
ailing  to  secure  a  living  share  of  the  passenger  traffic,  would  often  find  that  their 
only  means  of  escaping  the  receiver  was  to  call  in  their  help.  The  brokers,  with 
correspondents  all  over  the  country,  can  quickly  influence  a  laige  passenger  traffic 
over  anyr  line  if  the  tickets  are  ^ut  low  enough.     (326. ) 

Mr.  I^ndenberger  states  that  it  was  proved  some  years  futo  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  that  such  roads  as  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  had  dealt  through  brokers,  and  that  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the 
ticket  brokers  of  the  United  States  was  done  w^ith  the  railroads  direct.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  individual  broker  bought  almost  all  his  tickets  from  the  rail- 
roads. One  broker  at  a  starting  point  in  the  East,  New  York  or  Boston,  starts  a 
ticket  west,  and  it  may  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  originally 
purchased  ^m  the  railroad  direct  by  the  broker,  and  it  is  used  from  point  to  point. 
The  dealings  of  the  brokers  with  the  roads  are  less  of  late  years,  ^'especially  in  the 
last  year,  when  the  traffic  associations  are  the  whole  thing.''  Mr.  Lindenberger 
does  not  think  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage  could  be  carried  on,  at  least  to 
aziything  like  its  former  extent,  without  the  dealings  directly  with  the  roads. 
"  where  a  broker  would  have  perhaps  anywhere  from  thirty,  fifty,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  ne  would  necessarily  have  to  do  the  compara- 
tively small  business  that  is  done  through  tickets  that  passengers  don't  use  and 
through  excursion  tickets."  This  would  greatly  injure,  Mr.  lindenbeiger  thinks, 
the  general  public.  The  brokers  would  either  be  driven  out  of  business  or  be  driven 
to  less  public  locations. 

Mr.  lindenberser  says  that  it  would  be  possible  to  exhibit  written  contracts  which 
have  been  made  between  ticket  brokers  and  railroad  officials  for  the  selling  of  cut- 
rate  tickets  in  bulk,  but  it  would  be  in  violation  of  a  business  agreement  and  he 
would  not  think  it  right.  Of  late  years  such  agreements  are  simply  a  matter  of 
honor  between  the  ticket  broker  and  the  railro^  men.  *'For  instance,  a  ticket 
broker  may  write  to  a  general  passenger  agent  that  he  wants  something,  that  he  can 
do  him  some  good,  and  insteaa  of  getting  a  reply  by  mail  a  district  passenger  agent 
or  a  traveling  passenger  agent  comes  in  and  talks  the  matter  over  ana  says,  'We  will 
do  so  and  so;'  and  tnat  contract  stands.  The  agent  will  say,  'Buy  tickets  reading 
over  our  road,  report  to  us  the  forms  and  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a 
cheCK  will  follow.^  That  is  the  general  custom  of  doing  business,  and,  to  the  credit 
of  the  roads,  there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  contract  has  been 
violated  to  the  slightest  extent" 

This  witness  also  says  that  when  a  railroad  pays  a  commission  to  brokers  on  tickets 
sold  over  its  line  the  rate  is  usually  about  10  per  oent  The  broker  usually  receives 
the  same  as  an  agent    (350-362.) 
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Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that  the  aooeptanoe  of  commiasions  from  railroads  for 
selling  tickets  over  their  lines  is  not  an  unlawful  act;  but  if  the  railroads  have  made 
agreements  among  themselves  which  are  violated  by  the  payment  of  such  commis- 
sions, those  agreements  are  themselves  unlawful,  as  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade.     (356.) 

Mr.  Lindenbei^er  says  further  that  railroad  companies  when  they  are  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  cut  rates  will  often  pay  a  commission  to  brokers,  stipulating  that  the 
rate  must  not  be  cut.  The  brokers  work  for  those  particular  lines  and  get  business 
for  them.  The  brokers  have  many  customers  who  are  friends  of  years'  standing,  and 
will  buy  of  them  rather  than  of  the  r^ular  agents  at  the  same  rate.  A  regulation 
that  all  tickets  must  be  sold  at  tariff  rates  will  not  destrov  the  brokers'  offices.  But 
the  passenger  associations  now  say  how  many  outside  offices  a  railroad  may  have, 
and  if  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed,  and  men  could  not  sell  tickets  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  railroad  company,  the  passenger  associations  would  then  control  the 
business.     (367.) 

2.  Effect  on  railroad  tickets. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1898 
the  rauroads  cut  off  second-class  rates  generally  throughout  the  Southwest,  without 
making  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  first-class  rate.  The  effect  was  that  while 
the  lowest  rate  between  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  was 
$13.60,  the  lowest  rate  after  that  date  was  $19;  the  lowest  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  before  January  1,  1899,  was  $23.76;  after  that  date  $32.16.  He  thinks 
the  average  difference  was  40  per  cent  Just  before  Mr.  Lindenberger  appeared 
before  the  conmiission  the  railroads  again  put  second-class  tickets  on  ^e,  i^ucin^ 
the  minimum  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  from  $23  to  $16.60,  from  New- 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis  from  $18  to  $12.60,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Kansas  City  frora. 
$24.36  to  $16.60.  Reduced  party  tickets  to  various  Northern  points  were  also  offered. 
This  reduction  of  rates  is  attributed  to  the  competition  of  ticket  brokers  in  selling 
low-rate  tickets  by  roundabout  routes.     (336. ) 

3.  Ticket  brokerage  and  railroad  competition. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  there  is 
room  for  brokers  as  long  as  there  is  competition  between  railroads.  **The  broker 
thrives  best  when  trade  is  bad  and  when  rates  are  high.  When  people  are  making 
money  the  savings  effected  through  brokers  do  not  amount  to  so  much  to  them;  they 
are  not  so  anxious  to  buy.  When  the  railroads  are  doing  lots  of  business  they  do  not 
care  for  us.  But  when  the  railroad  companies  get  in  a  close  place  and  need  busine^H, 
they  get  out  and  look  for  it,  and  the  ticket  broker  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  them." 
(360.) 

D.  lien^ltlmacy  of  brokerafi;e  bnslnesi. — 1.  AtlUvde  o/  brokers  toward 
fraud. — Mr.  Lindenberger,  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers*  Association,  submits  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  that  association  offerin^^  a  reward  of  $600  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  member  of  the  association  who  is  g[uilty  of  forging  a  railway  ticket, 
or  who  has  changed  the  destination  of  a  ticket,  with  intent  to  defraud.  For  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  any  ticket  broker  not  a  member  of  the  association,  for  either 
of  these  acts,  the  association  offers  a  reward  of  $200.  In  a  circular  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  this  offer,  the  secretary  of  the  association  says  that  the  off eris  made 
to  prove  that  the  slanderous  stories  put  in  circulation  by  certain  railway  officials  to 
tlie  effect  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  ticket  brokers  to  forge  and  alter  railway 
tickets  are  infamous  falsehoods.  The  circular  is  also  intended,  however,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  any  ticket  broker  who  may  be  tempted  to  dishonest  practices  that  the  associa- 
tion will  spare  neither  energy  nor  money  to  put  him  out  of  the  calling  he  has  disgraced. 
(326.) 

This  witness  declares  that  the  value  of  fraudulent  tickets  that  the  railroads  carry 
passengers  on  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation,  is  very  small  indeed.  Most 
fraudulent  tickets  are  fraudulent  simply  by  extension  of  a  time  limit.  The  rail- 
roads have  actually  been  paid  for  carrying  the  passenger.  Of  course  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  use  of  such  a  ticket.  So  far  as  brokers  are  concerned,  ticket  frauds 
are  usually  discovered  through  them.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  railroad  com- 
panies, and  is  really  the  most  effective  way  of  detecting  htiuds,  burglaries,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  they  learn  of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  tickets,  or  of  tickets  being  stolen,  to  notify 
a  broker  through  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  and  that  information  is 
sent  by  wire  or  by  the  first  mail  all  over  the  United  States.  Every  ticket  broker  is 
on  the  lookout  for  those  tickets.  The  fraud  can  not  continue  long.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  any  case,  however,  for  fraudulent  tickets  to  be  accept^  on  a  road  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the  auditing  department.  A  ticket  pre- 
sented on  a  train  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor  as  soon  as  he  finishes  his  trip,  ana  by 
the  next  day  it  is  checked  up.  There  is  less  chance  of  fraudulent  tickets  being 
accepted  by  a  railroad  than  of  almost  any  kind  of  a  fraud  being  perpetrated  on  a 
railzoad,  or  a  bank,  or  any  other  corporation.     (369.) 
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2.  Guarantee  of  tickets. — Mr.  LrNi.ENBEBOBR,  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asbo- 
cution,  says  that,  by  the  custom  of  the  busmeas  and  the  rules  of  the  aasociation,  uniees 
a  broker  has  the  passenger's  written  agreiement  to  the  contrary  he  is  responsible  for 
the  ticket  that  he  sells.  The  acts  of  all  the  ticket  brokers  in  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  are  guaranteed  to  the  public.  Though  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion provide  for  a  written  undertaking  by  a  passenger  to  assume  all  risk  of  the  good- 
ness of  a  ticket,  Mr.  Lindenbeiger  has  never  sold  a  ticket  on  such  terms.  He  has 
never  sold  a  ticket  which  he  was  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for.  If  he 
feUs  a  passenger  a  ticket  for  $8,  the  r^fular  fare  being  $10,  and  the  ticket  is  refused, 
he  is  compelled  by  the  rules  of  the  association  to  make  the  passenger  good.  He  pays 
not  the  $8  that  he  received,  but  the  |10  which  the  passenger  had  to  pay.    (349, 350. ) 

3.  Buying  ofpa&ies. — ^Mr.  Lindenberoer  says  that  the  buying  of  passes  is  disrepu- 
table and  dishonorable;  he  never  bought  one,  nor  sold  one,  nor  permitted  one  to  be 
sold  in  his  oflace.  "While  railroad  companies  may  issue  passes  improperly,  for 
political  purposes  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  justify  brokers  in  handling  them.  We 
confine  our  operations  to  tickets  that  the  railroad  company  receives  its  price  for." 
He  used  to  inform  the  railroad  when  a  pass  was  offered  to  him  for  sale,  but  now  he 
prefers  not  to  see  the  pass.  Very  sad  results  sometimes  come  from  the  revelation  of 
roch  breaches  of  confidence  to  the  officers  who  have  issued  the  pas»*e8.     (358.) 

4.  PoBsenger  tickets — Printed  ocmdUions  as  contracts. — Mr.  Lindenberoer  does  not 
think  that  the  conditions  printed  by  railroads  upon  their  passenger  tickets  constitute 
contracts.  If  snch  a  ticket  is  a  contract,  why  does  it  not  require  the  revenue  stamp 
vhich  the  law  compels  to  be  placed  on  every  business  contract?  On  almost  every 
ticket  there  is  a  statement  that  the  railroad  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  certain 
amount  of  baggage;  but  this  announcement  does  not  hold  in  law.     (355. ) 

The  witness  considers  that  the  railroads  do  a  wrong  in  requiring  any  person  to 
eign  a  name  on  a  ticket  or  a  mileage  book.  As  to  the  question  of  forgery  in  signing 
the  name  of  another  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  lindenberger  remembers  read- 
ing of  one  case  in  California  where  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  tried  to  punish 
a  man  for  signinj^  another  man's  name,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  original 
purchaser  in  selling  the  ticket  necessarily  gave  the  purchaser  authority  to  use  his 
name  in  tliat  connection.     (354. ) 

E.  Te«tlinoiiy  of  Hr.  Blancliard  on  ticket  brokerage. — Mr.  Linden- 
bebger  refers  in  detail  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  R.  Blanchard  before  the 
Indufitrial  Commission  in  condemnation  of  ticket  brokerage.^  He  takes  up  Mr. 
Blanchard' s  propositions  point  by  point. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Blanchard's  statement,  that  ticket  brokerage  is  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  10  States,  Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  the  le^slatures  of  36  States  have 
refused  to  pass  such  laws;  that  in  2  of  the  10  States  the  highest  courts  have  declared 
the  laws  unconstitutional,  and  the  law  is  inoperative  in  the  8  States  where  it  exists. 
As  to  the  prohibition  of  ticket  brokerage  in  Canada,  Mr.  Lindenber^r  says  that 
when  the  law  went  into  effect  there  were  only  3  brokers  in  the  Dominion,  so  that 
there  was  no  power  to  organize  resistance;  but  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  Canadian  roads  openly  paid  commissions  to  brokers  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  probable  they  are  doing  so  to-day.  The  traffic  in  tickets  by  individual  pas- 
sengers and  by  hotel  clerks  is  common  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Lindenberger  never  heard 
of  a  proisecution  under  the  law. 

As  to  the  condemnation  of  ticket  brokerage  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  was  published  in  December,  1896,  and  though  the  commission  has  since 
made  three  annual  reports  and  has  treated  exhaustively  all  the  other  principal  sub- 
jects relating  to  transportation,  it  has  ignored  ticket  brokerage.  It  is  probable  that 
a  closer  acquaintance  ''has  taught  them  the  error  of  their  earlier  judgment."  As  to 
Mr.  Blanchard's  statement  that  the  best  moral  sense  of  the  commercial  world  is 
^ain^t  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage,  Mr.  Lindenberger  undertakes  to  show  how 
the  rapposed  manifestations  of  this  moral  sense  have  been  obtained.  He  quotes  in 
full  a  circular  said  to  have  been  issued  on  December  10, 1897,  from  the  "Antiscalping 
hill  headquarters,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.*'  It  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  all  possible  influence  to  bear  on  the  new  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  For  this  purpose  railroad  officers  are  asked  to 
open  correspondence  "with  the  president  of  each  and  every  society,  organization, 
etc,  requesting  reduced  rates  for  conventions  and  meetings,  with  a  view  that  vou 
secure  the  aid  of  such  organizations  in  passing  favorable  resolutions,"  and  individual 
letters  to  Senators  and  fiepresentatives.  The  circular  also  suggests  that  "it  may  be 
necessary  to  again  organize  throughout  the  country  for  an  a^ressive  campaign  in 
securing  j^etitions  in  every  town  along  the  lines  of  railways."    It  is  assumed  that  the 

iSee  Reports,  vol.  iv,  pp.  666-670. 
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local  agents  of  the  railroads  will  be  instructed  to  set  these  ptetitions,  and  it  is  snggeeted 
that  they  be  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  oi  each  petition  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  town.  The  circular  also  suggests  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed 
in  both  Houses  at  ^e  present  session,  it  will  probably  be  almost  impossible  to  secure 
fevorable  action  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  means  the  stoppage  of  many 
illegal  practices  which  create  unauthorized  discriminations  in  passenger  suEfairs.  Mr. 
Lindenberger's  reply  is  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destruction 
of  competition,  but  that  the  broker  in  some  degree  prevents  discrimination.  In  the 
offices  of  railways  discriminations  are  constantly  going  on.  Social  and  pnolitical  debts 
are  paid  by  passes  and  special-rate  tickets,  and  shippers  and  men  of  influence  are 
constantly  favored.  Holders  of  tickets  on  which  the  limits  have  expired  can  get  the 
time  extended  if  they  have  influence  enough.  The  ordinary  passenger  has  to  submit 
to  the  r^ular  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  througn  ticket  brokers.  Mr. 
Blanchara  says  that  resold  tickets  cut  the  local  fares  and  produce  rates  not  author- 
ized by  the  railroads  and  prohibited  by  law.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies  that  the 
reduction  of  rates  is  an  aavantage  to  the  public,  and  that  after  the  railroad  has 
received  its  price  for  transportation  it  is  not  injured  if  the  transportation  is  used  by 
one  person  rather  than  another. 

As  to  charges  of  stealing,  counterfeiting,  and  fraudulentlv  altering  tickets,  and  of 
false  representations  as  to  routes,  connections,  ete.,  made  oy  brokers,  Mr.  Linden- 
ber^r  replies  that  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better  qualified  and  is  more  disinterested 
in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  authorized  agents  of  rival  lines.  The  agent 
of  a  rsdlroad  gives  information  only  about  his  own  road;  the  broker  is  equally  ready 
to  give  information  about  all.  As  to  stealing  and  forging,  every  State  hau  laws  against 
these  crimes,  and  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  nas  a  standing  oner  of 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  them  in  connection  with 
railroad  tickets. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  scalpers  have  induced  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets 
taken  up  in  order  that  they  might  be  resold.  Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that 
in  an  experience  of  19  years  he  has  personally  known  of  but  3  or  4  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  he  has  reported  them  to  the  railroads  interested.  Mr.  Blanchard  also 
accuses  the  brokers  of  having  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  rail- 
way general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloin  tickets.  Mr.  Lindenberger  says 
that  such  things  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  no  evidence  that  they  are  common  has 
been  laid  before  legislative  bodies  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  ticket  brokers  which  the  railroads  have 
used  to  create  public  feeling  against  them  is  of  no  tangible  vahie  whatever.  The 
witness  refers  particularly  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Museum  of  Ticket  Scalping 
Iniquity,"  in  which  pictures  are  given  of  tickets  which  are  said  to  have  been  altered 
and  plugged.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  an  accusation  is  brought  against  a 
particular  i)erson;  such  phrases  as  these  are  used:  **A  scalper  did  so  and  so,  **this 
was  done  by  a  ticket  broker." 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  scalpers  cause  railroad  wars.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies 
that  the  rate  wars  oJ  Canada,  where  ticket  brokerage  is  prohibited,  refute,  the  state- 
ment. Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  would  not  lessen  public 
facilities,  "because  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  an  experienced  scalper 
by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent."  Mr.  Lindenberger  suggests 
that  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  experienced  scalpers  are  a  benefit  to  the  trav- 
eling public;  but  he  adds:  "If  the  broker  was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  combine 
he  would  be  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  make  him  a  public 
convenience." 

Mr.  Blanchard  complains  that  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  do  not  reach  scalpers'  practices.  They  hold  only  the  railways  account- 
able. While  a  company  can  only  change  its  fares  by  3  days'  notice  as  to  reductions 
and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  the  scalpers  can  chan^  them  either  wav  daily 
or  hourly.  Mr.  Lindenlierger  sees  no  objection  to  a  requirement  that  a  broker  file 
rates.  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this  be  required  the  law  would  be  equally  as 
well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  interstate  commerce  by  the  average  railroad." 

Mr.  Blanchard  as8erts  that  if  scalping  were  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  bv 
passengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance.  Tne  rail- 
road will  redeem  the  unused  coupons  of  through  tickets.  If  the  passenger  takes  the 
coupon  to  a  scalper  he  will  ^et  less  than  the  railroad  would  give.  If  the  passenger 
who  ultimately  buys  it  gains,  the  passenger  who  sells  loses.  Mr.  Lindenberger 
replies  that  Mr.  Blanchani  is  "misinformed."  He  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
redemption  of  tickets  with  detailed  figures.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  is  |17;  the  cheapest  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is $8; 
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the  differenoe,  99,  is  ^-hat  the  road  would  Rive  in  ihe  redemptioii  of  the  oonpon  from 
fiofEalo  to  Cliics^go.  The  loweet  first-class  fare  from  Bufialo  to  Chicago  is  |12.  The 
broker  would  g^ve  tlie  pi^'ssenger  |10  for  his  coupon  and  sell  it  to  another  for  111; 
each  of  the  rassengers  -would  save  a  dollar  and  the  broker  would  have  |1  for  his 
profit  Mr.  JLlncieiibeT^er  gives  several  other  similar  instances.  He  adds  that  a 
ereat  maoy  excurmon  tickets  are  sold  for  the  fare  one  way  or  less;  the  return  coupons 
have  no  redemptioii  valae.  The  railroad  company  has  offered  to  sive  the  transpor- 
tation for  the  money  received,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  on 
toeive  it,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  transportation  is  caXLed  for  by  A 
orbyB. 

Mr.  Blancliard  SLrgaea  that  passenger  tickot  brokerage  is  an  evil,  because,  in  his 
iudgmeat,  anyone  i^ould  admit  that  a  similar  brokerage  business  in  freight  transporta- 
tion would  be  an  unjnstifiiable  evil.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies  that  on  the  contrary 
the  interests  of  tlie  people  who  pay  freight  rates  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  there 
vere  brokeiB  in  tliat  line.  "The  average  shipper  would  gladly  welcome  some 
me^od  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive  rates  extorted  from  freight 
Bhippere."      (330-341.) 

F.  Aiitit.iek«l;-l>rokerage  lamrt.— 1.  Stale  laws.—AffUaticn  by  railroads,— ^Lt, 

LiHDENBEBGER  declares  that  with  the  concentration  of  railway  interests  and  the  forming 

of  pools  and  traffic  associations  a  svstem  of  persecution  aciainst  ticket  brokers  has  been 

inaugurated  by  the   railroads.    Tne  legislatures  of  all  me  States  of  the  Union  have 

been  repeatedly  solicited  to  pass  antiscalpine  laws.    Such  laws  have  been  got  through 

in  only    10    States,  and   in  2  of  them — New  York  and  Texas — they  have  been 

declared  unconstitutional.    The  railroads  have  not  succeeded  in  setting  such  unjust 

laws  passed  in  tlie  other  37  l^islatures  nor  in  Congress.    Efforts  nave  been  made  in 

GoneresB  to  this  end  for  a  dozen  years.    Four  years  ajgo,  for  the  first  time,  a  bill  was 

KOt  urough.  the  House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.    The  same  thing 

happened  2  years  ago.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Lindenberger  thinks,  that 

the  times  selected  for  passing  these  bills  in  Congress  were  directly  after  Congressional 

elecdons.     **  The  bill  is  very  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  the  Congressman  who 

would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance  of  losing  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  his  con- 

stitaenta."     In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Lindenberger  quotes  a  circular  said  to 

have  been  issued  to  the  railroad  officers  by  the  committee  employed  to  ui^  upon 

Congre^  the  passage  of  the  antiscalping  bill  during  the  session  of  1897-98.     ( 3f6, 331 . ) 

2.  A-ntiscalping  laws  unconMutionaL — Mr.  Lindenberger  submits  the  text  of  the 

dedaon  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  November  22,  1898,  holding  that  the 

antiscalping  law  is  unconstitutional.    The  court  points  out  that  while  the  title  of 

the  act  refers  to  frauds  in  the  sale  of  passenger  tickets,  there  is  nothing  in  the  body 

of  the  statute  to  indicate  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  check  fraud.    The  court 

dedarea  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  passenger  tickets  is  a  perfectly  normal  and 

unobiectionable  business.     ''I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a 

transportation  company.    If  a  transportation  company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York 

to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from  one  place  to  the  other.     It 

costs  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  j)erson  than  it  does  the  other.    How,  then, 

can  it  be  deirauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by 

the  purchaser  to  another  person?"    The  statute  in  question  restricts  the  liberty  of 

citizens  of  the  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.    It  is  a  violation 

of  the  State  constitution  and  void  unless  it  constitutes  a  valid  exerclBe  of  the  police 

power.    But  this  can  not  be  maintained.    No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  persons  of 

Dad  character  from  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  authorities  given  the  right  to 

determine  by  examination  or  otherwise  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  engaged 

in  it.    The  transportation  companies  alone  are  invested  with  the  power  to  admit  to 

it  whomsoever  they  will.    Strmgent  rules  may  doubtless  be  enacted  to  punish  those 

who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  business;  but  to  cut 

up,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted  to  the  convenience 

of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  beyond  the  legislative 

power. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  Texas  is  the  only  other  State  whose  highest  court  has 
declared  the  anti»calping  law  unconstitutional.  Such  decisions  have  been  rendered 
in  tfie  lower  courts  of  Illinois.  A  decision  to  the  contrary  effect  was  rendered  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  but  under  circumstances  which  deprive  the  decision  of  the 
credence  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  State. 
A  subsequent  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  cited  in  full  by  Mr.  Lin- 
denbeiger^  says:  ''Our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  fictitious  case  pre- 
sented to  it,  based  upon  an  indictment  chai^ng  an  infraction  of  the  statute  under 
connderation,  was  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionaliW.^'  A  motion  was  afterwards 
(nade  in  the  supreme  court,  says  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  to  expunge  the 
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local  agents  of  the  railroads  will  be  instnicted  to  set  these  petitions,  and  it  is  soggeeted 
that  they  be  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  of  each  petition  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  town.  The  circular  also  suggests  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed 
m  both  Houses  at  the  present  session,  it  will  probably  be  almost  impossible  to  secare 
fevorable  action  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  means  the  stoppa^  of  many 
illegal  practices  which  create  unauthorized  discriminations  in  passenger  sSfairs.  Mr. 
Lindenberger's  reply  is  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destructioii 
of  competition,  but  that  the  broker  in  some  degree  prevents  discrimination.  In  the 
offices  of  railways  discriminations  are  constantly  going  on.  Social  and  p<>litical  debts 
are  paid  by  passes  and  special-rate  tickets,  and  shippers  and  men  of  influence  are 
constantly  favored.  Holders  of  tickets  on  which  the  limits  have  expired  can  get  the 
time  extended  if  they  have  influence  enough.  The  ordinary  passenger  has  to  subuiit 
to  the  regular  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  througn  ticket  brokers.  Mr. 
Blanchard  says  that  resold  tickets  cut  the  local  fares  and  produce  rates  not  author- 
ized by  the  railroads  and  prohibited  by  Jaw.  Mr.  Lindenbeiger  replies  that  the 
reduction  of  rates  is  an  aavantage  to  the  public,  and  that  after  the  railroad  has 
received  its  price  for  transportation  it  is  not  injured  if  the  transportation  is  used  by 
one  person  rather  than  another. 

As  to  charges  of  stealing,  counterfeiting,  and  fraudulentlv  altering  tickets,  and  of 
false  representations  as  to  routes,  connections,  etc.,  made  by  brokers,  Mr.  Linden- 
ber^r  replies  that  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better  qualified  and  is  more  disinterested 
in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  authorized  agents  of  rival  lines.  The  agent 
of  a  railroad  gives  information  only  about  his  own  road;  the  broker  is  equally  ready 
to  give  information  about  all.  As  to  stealing  and  forging,  everv  State  hau  laws  against 
these  crimes,  and  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  nas  a  standinj^  oner  of 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  them  in  connection  with 
railroad  tickets. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  scalpers  have  induced  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets 
taken  up  in  order  that  they  might  be  resold.  Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that 
in  an  experience  of  19  years  he  has  personally  known  of  but  3  or  4  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  he  has  reported  them  to  the  railroads  interested.  Mr.  Blanchard  also 
accuses  the  brokers  of  having  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  rail- 
way general  of&ces  by  inducing  them  to  purloin  tickets.  Mr.  Lindenberger  says 
that  such  things  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  no  evidence  that  they  are  common  has 
been  laid  before  legislative  bodies  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  ticket  brokers  which  the  railroads  have 
used  to  create  public  feeling  against  them  is  of  no  tangible  value  whatever.  The 
witness  refers  particularly  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Museum  of  Ticket  Scalping 
Iniquity,"  in  which  pictures  are  given  of  tickets  which  are  said  to  have  been  altered 
and  plugged.  There  is  only  one  ca^e  in  which  an  accusation  is  brought  against  a 
particular  person;  such  phrases  as  these  are  used:  "A  scalper  did  so  and  so;"  "this 
was  done  by  a  ticket  broker." 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  scalpers  cause  railroad  wars.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies 
that  the  rate  wars  oi  Canada,  where  ticket  brokerage  is  jjrohibited,  refute  the  state- 
ment. Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  would  not  lessen  public 
facilities,  "because  each  company  could  retain  the  ser\'ice8  of  an  experienced  scalper 
by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent."  Mr.  Lindenbeiger  suggests 
that  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  experienced  scalpers  are  a  benefit  to  the  trav- 
eling public;  but  he  adds:  "If  the  broker  was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  combine 
he  would  be  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  make  him  a  public 
convenience." 

Mr.  Blanchard  complains  that  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  do  not  reach  scalpers*  practices.  They  hold  only  the  railways  account- 
able. While  a  company  can  only  change  its  fares  by  3  days*  notice  as  to  reductions 
and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  the  scalpers  can  change  them  either  wav  daily 
or  hourly.  Mr.  Lindenberger  sees  no  objection  to  a  requirement  that  a  broker  file 
rates.  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this  be  required  the  law  would  be  equally  as 
well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  interstate  commerce  by  the  average  railroad." 

Mr.  Blanchard  asserts  that  if  scalping  were  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by 
passengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance.  The  rail- 
road will  redeem  the  unused  coupons  of  through  tickets.  If  the  passenger  takes  the 
coupon  to  a  scalper  he  will  ^et  leas  than  the  railroad  would  give.  If  the  passenger 
who  ultimately  buys  it  gains,  the  passenger  who  sells  loses.  Mr.  Linaenberger 
replies  that  ^lr.  Blanchani  is  "misinformed."  He  illustrates  the  working  of  me 
redemption  of  tickets  with  detailed  figures.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  is  |17;  the  cheapest  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8; 
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tbe  difference,  $9,  is  what  the  road  would  Rive  in  ihe  redemption  of  the  coupon  from 
Buffido  to  Chici^.  The  lowest  first-class  fare  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  is  |12.  The 
broker  wonld  give  the  passenger  |10  for  his  coupon  and  sell  it  to  another  for  111; 
each,  of  the  paasengers  would  save  a  dollar  and  the  broker  would  have  $1  for  his 
profit  Mr.  Lindenberger  gives  several  other  similar  instances.  He  adds  that  a 
peat  many  excursion  tickets  are  sold  for  the  fare  one  way  or  less;  the  return  coupons 
have  no  redemption  value.  The  railroad  company  has  offered  to  give  the  transpor- 
tation for  the  money  received,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoula  not  be  odlea  on 
tocive  it,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  transportation  is  called  for  by  A 
or  By  B. 

Mr.  Blanchard  aiguee  that  passenger  tick'^t  brokerage  is  an  evil,  because,  in  his 
judgment,  anyone  would  admit  tiiata  similar  brokerage  business  in  freight  transporta- 
UoQ  would  be  an  unjustifiable  evil.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies  that  on  the  contrary 
the  interests  of  the  people  who  pay  freight  rates  would  be  ereatly  promoted  if  there 
vere  brokers  in  that  line.  '*The  average  shipper  would  gladly  welcome  some 
method  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive  rates  extorted  from  freight 
Bhippere."     (330-341.) 

F.  Antltlcket-brokerage  laiw.—!.  State  laws, — AgUatian  by  railroads.— Mr, 
LiKDKN'BEBGSRdeclaree  that  with  the  concentration  of  railway  interests  and  the  forming 
of  pools  and  trafi^c  associations  a  system  of  persecution  against  ticket  brokers  has  been 
inaugurated  bv  the  railroads.    The  l^islatures  of  all  me  States  of  the  Union  have 
been  repeatedly  solicited  to  pass  antiscalping  laws.    Such  laws  have  been  got  through 
in  only    10  States,  and  in  2  of  them — ]New  York  and  Texas — ^they  have  been 
declared  xmoonstitutional.    The  railroads  have  not  succeeded  in  ffettine  such  unjust 
laws  passed  in  the  other  37  legislatures  nor  in  Congress.    Efforts  nave  been  made  in 
Congress  to  this  end  for  a  dozen  years.    Four  years  ajgo,  for  the  first  time,  a  bill  was 
got  uirough  the  House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  m  the  Senate.    The  same  thing 
Happened  2  years  ago.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Lindenberger  thinks,  that 
the  times  selected  for  passing  these  bills  in  Congress  were  directly  i^Eter  Congressional 
elections.     "The  bill  is  very  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  the  Congressman  who 
would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance  of  losing  the  support  of  a  laige  number  of  his  con- 
stituents."    In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  lindenber^r  quotes  a  circular  said  to 
have  been  issued  to  the  railroad  officers  by  the  committee  employed  to  uige  upon 
Congress  the  passage  of  the  antiscalping  bill  during  the  session  of  1897-98.     (326, 331. ) 
2.  Antucalping  laws  unconstitutional. — Mr.  Lindenbebqer  submits  the  text  of  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  November  22,  1898,  holding  that  the 
I        antiscalping  law  is  unconstitutional.    The  court  points  out  that  while  tne  title  of 
'        the  act  refers  to  frauds  in  the  sale  of  passenger  ticKets,  there  is  nothing  in  the  body 
I        of  the  statute  to  indicate  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  check  fraud.    The  court 
declares  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  passenger  tickets  is  a  perfectiy  normal  and 
unobjectionable  busmess.     *^I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a 
I         tran^rtation  company.    If  a  transportation  company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from  one  place  to  the  other.     It 
costs  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  it  does  the  other.    How,  then, 
can  it  be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by 
'         the  purchaser  to  another  person?'*    The  statute  in  question  restricts  the  liberty  of 
citizens  of  the  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.    It  is  a  violation 
of  the  State  constitution  and  void  unless  it  constitutes  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
'         power.    But  this  can  not  be  maintained.    No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  persons  of 
bad  character  from  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  authorities  given  the  right  to 
determine  by  examination  or  otherwise  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  engaged 
in  it    The  transportation  companies  alone  are  invested  with  the  power  to  admit  to 
it  whomsoever  they  will.    StriJigent  rules  may  doubtiess  be  enacted  to  punish  those 
who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  business;  but  to  cut 
np,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted  to  the  convenience 
I         of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  beyond  the  legislative 
I         power. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  Texas  is  the  only  other  State  whose  highest  court  has 
declared  the  antiscalping  law  unconstitutional.  Such  decisions  have  been  rendered 
in  the  lower  courts  of  Illinois,  A  decision  to  the  contrary  effect  was  rendered  by  the 
sipreme  court  of  Illinois,  but  under  circumstances  which  deprive  the  decision  of  the 
credence  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  State. 
A  subsequent  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  cited  in  full  by  Mr.  Lin- 
denberger, says:  "Our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  fictitious  case  pre- 
sented to  it,  based  upon  an  indictment  charging  an  infraction  of  the  statute  under 
consideration,  was  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionalil^."  A  motion  was  afterwards 
made  in  the  supreme  court,  says  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  to  expunge  the 
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opinion  from  the  record,  on  the  allied  ground  that  the  court  was  imposed  upon  and 
ffiusely  induced  to  render  a  decision  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  The 
court  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  refused  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  who  made 
it  were  strangers  to  the  record;  but  '^  made  the  novel  and  significant  announcement 
that  the  judgment  of  affirmance  in  the  Burdick  cases,  and  the  opinions  of  the  court 
in  deciding  them,  are  conclusive  only  as  between  the  parties  to  those  cases.  This 
announcement  was  made  knowingly,  and  there  can  be  no  mistaking  its  meaning  in 
view  of  the  record  made  in  the  case."     (341-349. ) 

3.  Attitude  of  newspapers  toward  aiUiscfuping  bill. — Mr.  Lindbnberoer  says  that  the 
promoters  of  antiscalping  le^lation  have  ctaimed  some  381  newspapers  as  opposed, 
to  ticket  scalping.  Mr.  Lmdenber^er  declares  that  if  only  381  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  newspapers  of  the  United  States  advocate  the  antiscalping  law,  it  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  proposition;  but,  he  adds,  the  articles  in  tliese  papers,  as 
shown  by  the  clipping  bureaus,  were  nearly  all  from  the  same  pen.  It  nas  often 
happened  that  the  same  article  would  appear  simultaneously  as  an  editorial  expression 
in  40  or  50  papers.  Mr.  Lindenbeiger  gives  a  series  of  quotations  from  various  papers 
on  the  ticket  Drokers'  side  of  the  controversy.  The  Denver  Republican  is  quoted  as 
saying  of  the  railroads:  "They  have  done  all  the^  could  to  defeat  and  nullify  and 
overthrow  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  are  still  evading  and  defeating  its  pro- 
visions in  every  way  possible.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  protection  to  be 
granted  to  the  public  and  still  demand  that  they  themselves  be  protected  from  the 
ticket  brokers  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  condemn." 
Another  paper  says:  **Have  railroad  companies  become  so  helpless  that  they  need 
to  call  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  burden  of  carrying  a  poor  man  for  the  same  price  thejj  have  con- 
tracted to  carry  a  rich  man.  Such  legislation,  though  generally  couched  in  language 
intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  its  true  intent,  is  but  an  effort  to  aid  rich  and 

Eawerful  corporations  to  reap  a  reward  at  the  expense  of  the  common  people."    Mr. 
indenberger  adds  a  long  list  of  papers  from  which,  he  says,  similar  expressions  may 
be  taken.     (326-328. ) 

4.  Attiiud^  of  labor  organizations  tovxird  antiscalping  bill, — Mr.  Linden bbroer 
declares  that  almost  every  labor  organization  in  the  United  States,  except  the  rail- 
road organizations,  have  protested  against  the  antiscalping  bill.  He  quotes  resolu- 
tions paised  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  by 
the  l^tional  Building  Trades  Council.    The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 

Erotested  against  antiscalping  legislation  at  each  of  its  last  four  conventions.  Mr. 
indenberger  quotes  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railway  organizations,  which 
had  passed  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  antiscalping  bill,  as  saying  to 
him:  **When  I  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  that  ticket  is  mine,  and  I  have  got  a  right  to 
do  what  I  please  with  it."  Mr.  Lindenberger  is  confident  that  this  is  the  actual 
sentiment  of  every  individual  member,  even  of  the  railroad  brotherhood^,  who  has 
given  the  subject  any  thought,  whatever  the  resolutions  of  the  organizations  may 
declare.     (328-330. ) 

5.  Government  license  of  ticket  brokerage. — ^Mr.  Lindenberger,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Ticket  Brokers,  declares  that  reputable  ticket  brokers,  and  especially 
meml)ers  of  his  association,  would  be  glad  to  have  ticket  sellers  licensed  by  the 
Government.  They  do  not  want  a  license  issued  by  the  railroads  and  subject  to 
their  rules.  They  would  be  ^lad  to  have  their  business  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  have  the  supervision  extended  over  all  sellers  of  tickets,  railroads  as 
well  as  brokers.  If  a  man  violated  the  law  his  license  could  be  withdrawn,  and  his 
career  as  a  ticket  man  would  end.     (338. ) 

O.  HUcellaneout  evidence  at  to  paisenger  traffic. — ^1.  Passenger 
rates. — Mr.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  declares  that  passenger  rates  have 
been  changed  very  materially  in  recent  vears,  and  have  gone  down  per  mile  just  about 
one-half.  The  State  of  New  York  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  New  York  Centml 
road  fixed  a  maximum  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile.  Naturally  the  tendency  of  the  rail- 
road is  to  maintain  the  rate  at  2  cents  as  long  as  it  can,  but  it  transports  passengers 
to-day  at  considerably  less  than  2  cents  a  mile.     (774,  775.) 

2.  Through  tickets,  checkina  ofbagaage. — Mr.  Lindenberger  points  out  that  while  a 
limited  through  ticket  may  be  good  for  a  stop  at  certain  junction  points,  baggage  will 
only  be  checked  to  the  destination  of  the  ticket.  For  instance,  a  ticket  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  may  permit  the  holder  to  stop  off  in  Detroit;  but  he  can  not  get  his 
baggage  there  unless  by  paying  an  excess  ba^age  rate,  the  same  as  if  his  bej^eage 
hjwTbeen  carried  to  Chicago  and  brought  back.  Again,  from  Eastern  points  tickets 
are  sold  to  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  same  price  as  to  either  point  direct.  A  passenger  with  baggage 
checked  to  San  Francisco  may  wish  to  discontinue  his  journey  and  get  his  baggage 
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at  1x36  Angelee.  "The  company  confiscates  the  ticket,  although  they  ma^  not  have 
carried  the  baggage  or  the  paasen^r  one  mile,  and  are  paid  their  proiK>mon  of  the 
throi:^h.  rate  by  the  company  issomg  the  ticket ' '     (337. ) 

3.  SecondrcUus  tickets. — Mr.  Lindknbkboer  declares  that  second-class  and  first-class 
passengers  have  exactly  the  same  acconmiodations  and  rights.  The  only  difference 
IS  that  a  Becond-clasB  ticket  will  not  be  accepted  on  a  sleeping  car.  A  railroad  com- 
pany can  not  force  a  aecond-dasB  passenger  to  ride  in  a  sm^er.  A  smoker  is  not 
aeccmd  class,     (p.  357.) 

4.  Immigrant  tickets, — Mr.  Linbbnbsbgkb  says  that  newly  arrived  immigrants  are 
able  to  ^t  cheaper  rates  than  American  citizens  can  set  for  exactly  the  same  service. 
The  bosineas  at  the  Atlantic  ports  is  so  controlled  bv  a  pool  that  no  person  other 
than  one  who  has  arrived  from  some  foreign  port  can  buy  an  immigrant  ticket  His 
nan^  must  appear  on  the  manifest  of  some  steamship  company.  In  many  instances 
an  immigrant  rides  side  by  side  with  an  American  citizen  who  pays  t2  or  ^,  or  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  $5  more,  simply  because  the  railways,  in  a  pool  organization, 
cootrol  all  the  immigrant  business.     (356^ 

5.  Pidtmmi  Palace  Car  Company. — ^Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
holds  that  the  Pullman  Palace  CSu-  Company  has  offered  the  most  valuable  tiuulities 
that  have  been  furnished  to  the  railroads  and  probably  the  most  equitable.  Its 
management  has  enabled  the  railroad  companies  to  afford  to  the  public  better  service 
than  could  have  been  maintained  by  any  other  system.  The  meiging  of  all  the 
other  palace  car  lines  into  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  simply  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  The  most  powerful  railroads  have  railed  to  furnish  an  equiva- 
lent service.    (698. ) 

6.  Digcriminatian  againgt  New  York — Passenger  troMc. — ^Mr.  Lanolbt,  representing 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  testifies  tnat  that  association  has  been  in 
exii^noe  for  4  years.  It  has  1,300  members,  and  is  composed  of  merchants, 
mannfactarera,  bonkers,  and  men  in  other  business  interests.  The  direct  members 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25,  and  the  associate  members,  who  are  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  pav  nothing.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  foster  the  trade 
and  welfare  of  New  York.  The  main  reason  whv  the  association  was  established 
was  becanse  of  the  advantages  given  to  certain  Western  cities  by  the  railways  over 
New  York.  As  an  instance,  may  be  taken  the  running  of  excursion  trains.  A  cer- 
tain territory  lymg  near  St  Louis  is  considered  as  tributary  to  that  city  as  a  market 
The  railways  intraiuced  excursion  rates  with  the  object  of  encouraging  merchants 
to  go  to  that  market.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  respect  of  other  Western  cities. 
The  result  was  that  those  Western  cities  became  possessed  of  a  trade  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  merchants  of  New  York.  New  York,  if  not  discriminated 
against,' wiU  be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  even 
as  against  the  W^estem  cities,  in  territory  which  would  naturally  be  considered  terri- 
torv  tributary  to  them.  The  first  steps  tak^n  by  the  association  were  to  have  the 
railroads  grant  to  New  York  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  granted  to  the  Western 
cities  in  the  matter  of  rates.  The  New  York  merchants  do  not  ask  for  discriminat- 
ing rates.  All  they  want  is  to  be  put  on  a  relative  basis  of  equality.  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  are  likewise  competitors  of  New  York,  but  the  practice  of  having  excur- 
sion rates  to  those  cities  was  not  adopted  as  it  was  with  the  Western  cities.  The 
merchants  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  jPhiladelphia  have  taken  action  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.     (869-860. ) 

Vn.  THE  AHTHKACITE  COAIi  SITUATIOK. 

A«  Relation  of  railroads  to  coal  Indnstrjr.  Alleged  tsommiuilty 
of  Interest. — 1.  Descrij^jon  of  antkracUe  coal  roads. — Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Joumid,  says  that  the  railroad  coznpanies  which  bring  anthracite  coal  to  tide 
water  are:  The  Pennsylvania,  running  to  Perth  Ambov;  the  Lehigh  Valley,  to  South 
Amboy;  the  Beading,  to  Port  Beading;  the  Jersey  Central,  to  Port  Johnston  and 
Elizalfethport;  the  I^laware  and  Lac&wanna,  to  Hoboken;  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  and  the  Erie,  running  to  Weehawken.  New  roads  engaged  in  the  business 
are  the  Ontario  and  Western  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  ana  Schuylkill.    The 

Jroduct  of  the  Lehigh  anthracite  district  naturally  ^oes  to  Perth  Amboy  and  Port 
ohnston;  that  of  the  Schuylkill  region  to  Port  Beadmg,  and  that  of  the  northern  or 
Wyoming  district  to  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and  during  the  summer  to  Newburg. 
Tlie  Beaiung  handles  the  larger  portion  of  the  harder  coals,  and  the  Lackawanna, 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  Erie  handle  most  of  the  free-bumii^  coals.     (5080 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  about  half  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  is  in  coal.    The  hauling  of  general  merchandise  is  steadily  increasing, 
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especially  because  of  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
(546.) 

2.  Relation  of  Reading  Company  to  mihordinate  companies. — Mr.  Habbis,  until  recentlv 
president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  stock 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  whicti  owns  a  lar^  bodv 
of  anthracite  lands  and  operates  mines;  also  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reao- 
Ing  Railway  Company,  which  owns,  leases,  and  controls  railroads.  The  latter  com- 
panv  is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  none 
of  the  securities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  are  now  out- 
standing. The  Reading  Company  in  its  present  form  has  been  in  existence  since 
1896.  Its  chief  obligation  is  a  general  mortgage  secured  by  the  properties  of  the 
other  companies,  which  takes  up  the  old  mortgages  issued  by  these  companies.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  Company  have  laige  issues  of  securities,  but  these  are  held  by  the  new 
company.     (597.) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  Readins  Company 
is  a  Pennsylyania  corporation  with  special  powers,  enabling  it  to  hold  the  stock  of 
other  corporations.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prohibit  railroad  companies  fronx 
owning  mines.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  Company  were  therefore  separately  organized,  while  the 
Reading  Company,  under  a  charter  giving  it  special  powers,  owns  the  stock  of  both. 
Under  this  authority,  also,  the  Reading  Company  has  bought  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey.     (471. ) 

3.  Relation  of  railroads  to  coal  companies, — ^Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  says  that  each  of  the  anthracite  coal  railroads  owns  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  of  coal  mining  companies  which  are  thus  practically  departments  of  the 
railroads.  These  coal  companies  mine  coal  and  also  buy  coal  from  independent 
operators.  They  pay  freight  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the  same  way  as  other 
shippers,  the  accounts  being  kept  separately  from  those  of  the  railroad.     (561. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  does  not  sell  its  coal  to  the  railroad  company,  as  many 
of  the  individual  operators  do,  but  that  it  sells  the  coal  itself  and  pays  the  railroad 
company  for  transportation  at  precisely  the  same  rates  as  are  charged  to  individual 
operators  who  ship  on  their  own  accoimt.     (600. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
railroad  companies  in  Pennsylvania  have  the  right  to  operate  coal  mines  directly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  own  the  stocks  of  mining  companies^  which  are 
thus  practically  entirely  controlled  by  the  railroads.  The  Pennsylvama  Railroad 
Company  acquired  most  of  its  coal  properties  from  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
and  other  railroads  which  it  absorbed.  The  witness  believes  that  in  each  case  where 
railroads  control  coal  companies  the  coal  company  is  operated  separately  from  the 
railroad  company.  This  was  certainly  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
Pennsylvania  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  and  controls 
the  Lykens  Valley  Company  and  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company.    (579. ) 

Profit  on  transportation  and  on  mining, — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  oi  New 
York,  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  companies  which  maintain  separate  coal 
companies  proper  principles  of  accounting  demand  that  the  business  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  anthracite  r^ons  to 
calculate  the  profits  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  companies  accurately.  The  rail- 
road companies,  in  order  to  get  tonnage,  sometimes  operate  mines  at  a  disadvantage. 
Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  mine  and  to  know  the 
actual  operating  expense.  This  is  especially  true  because  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  known  as  dead  work,  in  every  mine,  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  produced.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  cost  of  this  dead 
work  should  be  charged  to  improvements  of  the  mine  or  to  operating  expenses  or 
divided  between  those  accounts.     (474.) 

4.  Control  of  coal  lands  by  railways,  (See  also  Independent  operators,  p.  cxxvi.) — 
Mr.  Saward  asserts  that  the  anthracite  coal  lands  are  now  to  a  very  large  extent  owned 
by  the  railroads  or  their  subsidiary  companies.  They  virtually  control  the  situation. 
The  reason  for  going  into  the  coal  business  was  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  trans- 
portation business.  At  first  many  individuals  produced  anthracite  coal  in  very  small 
mines  and  with  small  capital.  These  mines  soon  gave  out  and  the  railroads  were  in 
danger  of  bankruptcy.  Therefore  in  order  to  secure  permanent  traffic  they  secured 
properties,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  made  developments  on  a  larger  scale.     (509. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  in  1900  out  of  47,000,000  tons  shipped  the  individual 
operators  mined  16,000,000  tons,  or  about  one-third,  and  the  railroad  mines  shipped 
the  rest    On  the  Lehigh  Valley  there  is  a  much  laiger  proportion  of  individual 
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opermtorst.  The  company  mined  in  1900  2,922,000  tons  out  of  7,675,000  tons  carried. 
The  Reading  mined  7,0^5,000  tons  out  of  9,674,000  tons.  The  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jeisev  mined  4,133,000  tons,  while  individual  operators  along  that  line  mined 
1,670,000  tons.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  mined  1,086,000  tons  and  the 
iodividual  operators  906,000  tons.     (^63). 

Mr.  Ckilds,  of  the  Ontario  and  W^tem  Railroad,  thinks  there  would  he  some 
opportunities  in  the  lower  anthracite  reeion,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville,  for 
independent  operators  to  buy  up  coal  lands  and  start  into  business.  Quite  an  amount 
of  land  has  recently  boen  sold  in  this  district.  In  the  Wyoming  district  the  railroads 
control  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  field,  though  there  are  occasional  sales. 
(603.) 

Mr.  Rice  thinks  that  anthracite  coal  lands  are  very  difficult  to  buy,  that  they  are 
largely  held  by  the  railroad  com{)anies,  and  that  sales  are  chiefly  made  to  those 
4-c>m  panics.  It  is  relatively  expensive  to  mine  on  a  small  scale  and  few  people  care 
to  start  into  the  business.     (743. ) 

Control  of  future  coal  supply  hy  combination. — Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  Keadmg  Railroad  is  generally  conadered  to  have  the 
largest  supply  of  coal.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
railroads  have  also  lai^ge  reser\'e  supplier.  The  coal  land  which  is  owned  by  the 
Jersey  Central  is  all  quite  thoroughly  developed.  A  combination  of  the  Reading 
Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  roads  having  the  largest  reserves  will  give  these 
companies  a  very  strong  strategical  position  in  the  future  as  the  supply  becomes  more 
limited.     (587.) 

5.  Community  of  interest  among  anthracite  coal  roads. — ^Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  that  while  there  are  no  definite  figures  regarding 
the  common  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  it  is  a  thoroughly  well-under- 
stood Cact  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morcan  represents  a  group  of  interests  that  are  dominant  in 
the  Reading,  Lehieh  Valley,  Jersey^^ntral,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
Erie  railroads,  ana  that  it  is  believed  that  these  interests  are  taking  steps  to  control 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  The  five  roads  first  named,  including  the  Susquehanna 
and  WcFtem,  which  is  owned  b^  the  Erie,  carried  in  1900  about  72 J  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  shipments.  It  is  believed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Huoson  are  in  general  sympathy  with  th&  combination,  and  if  these  be 
included  92i  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  accounted  for.  ( )f  the  remainder,  Coxe  Broth- 
en*,  owning  the  Delaware,  Susquenanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  get  about  3}  j^r 
cent.  The  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  is  a  free  lance,  but  practically  makes  the 
same  rates  and  prices  as  other  roads. 

Mr.  Woodlock  believes  that  there  is  already  a  sufficient  community  of  ownership 
to  aABure  absolute  control  of  the  anthracite  coal  situation.  He  does  not  think  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  capitalists  to  bring  all  the  anthracite  coal  roads  under  one 
single  ownership  and  management,  nor  to  buy  up  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  produc- 
tion. Such  monopoly  would  be  injudicious,  especially  by  provoking  legislation.  It 
is  the  intention  rather  to  agree  upon  prices.  This  is  nothing  new,  since  agreements 
have  practically  been  made  since  1886.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  however, 
the  agreements  will  be  more  effective. 

Mr.  Woodlock  says,  further,  that  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Moroan  are  to  be  found 
in  the  directorates  of  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  &ie  railroads.  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  has  very  large  capital,  and  wsides  he  represents  various  prominent 
financial  interests  which  support  him  in  such  operations  as  these  among  the  anthra- 
cite coal  roads.  Mr.  Morgan  is  also  interested  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  although  that  has  other  affiliations.     (451^55.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  mdependent  eoal  operator,  says  that  he  believes  the  common  reports 
regarding  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  among  the  anthracite  coal 
ruads  to  be  well  founded.  He  understands  that  leading  stockholders  in  the  differ- 
ent cr)mpanies  have  exchanged  Bto<'k  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  the  interests. 
Prr>babl  v  the  railroads  thus  brought  into  harmony  control  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
anthracTte  coal  tonnage.  The  statement  as  to  the  recent  establishment  of  this  com- 
munity of  interest  is  not  denied  by  the  parties  and  the  bankers  who  have  made  the 
arrangements.     (526. ) 

Mr.  Btkabns,  president  of  the  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  he  understands  that 
nulroads  conlTolung  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  traffic  are  now  working 
in  harmony  under  a  communify  of  interest.  All  the  railroads  are  working  together 
except  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. 
The  witness  knows  these  matters  chiefly  through  the  newspapers.  The  Delaware, 
Sosquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  which  belongs  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  is  in  no 
Beme  a  "Morgan  road."  There  is  a  newspaper  report  that  the  Ontario  and  West- 
em  has  recently  been  brought  into  the  community  of  interest,  but  the  witness  does 
not  know  as  to'its  correctness.     (588,  589.) 
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Mr.  Waxteb  says  that  lie  has  no  definite  information  as  to  the  tendency  toward 
community  of  interest,  at  least  as  regards  other  railroads  than  the  Lehigh  \alley. 
There  are  gentlemen  who  are  directors  of  other  railroads  and  also  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  Tne  purpose  is  not  to  establish  an  agreement  or  consolidation,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  if  a  man  is  interested  in  several  properties  he  will  consider  the 
interests  of  each  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  the  others. 

This  witness  thinks  that  there  is  no  tendency  toward  absolute  consolidation  and 
control  of  the  anthracite  business.  The  business  is  so  complicated  and  each  com- 
pany has  such  different  problems  that  it  would  be  difficult  fpr  one  body  of  men  to 
manage  all  the  properties.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the 
respective  railroads  is  in  anthracite  coal,  and  that  they  have  differing  interests  as 
regards  their  other  traffic,  makes  combination  more  difficult.  About  half  of  the 
total  traffic  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  in  general  merchandise,  the  remainder  being  in 
coal.     (545, 546. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  says  that  the  Reading 
Company,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Lehigh. 
Valley  are  working  in  substantial  harmony.  These  roads  represent  about  57  or  59 
per  cent  of  the  entire  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  There  is  a  slight  degree  of 
harmony  between  these  and  the  other  leading  railroads.  Still  the  relations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  those  which  are  combined  is  essentiailjr  that  of  an  ordinary 
business  competitor.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more 
recently  constructed  roads,  and  has  never  worked  particularly  in  harmony.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  is  also  quite  independent,  and  the  witness  knows  of  no  move- 
ment toward  bringing  it  into  community  of  interest.  The  Pennsvlvania  ships  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal,  the' Delaware  and  Hudson  about  the  same,  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  about  4  per  cent,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  who  are 
entirely  independent,  ship  about  4  per  cent.  The  witness  does  not  sp^k  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western.  He  says  there  is  undoubtedly  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  already  working  in  harmony  to  bring  the  others  into  the 
community  of  interest.     (598,  5§9,  608. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  that  he  knows  of  no  tendency  toward  actual  consolidation  of  the 
different  railroads.  The  tendency  toward  a  community  of  interests  is  evident  and 
understood  by  evervone.  The  witness  feels  confident  that  such  community  of  inter- 
est is  desirable  both  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  roads  and  of  other  railroads.  He 
declares  he  has  no  financial  interest  involved,  but  that  he  believes  the  economies  of 
combination  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  public.  He  does  not  believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  those  concerned  in  the  movement  to  rob  the  public,  nor  could  they  do  so  if 
they  would.     (571.) 

Mr.  Saward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  denies  that  there  is  any  thorough- 

foing  combination  among  the  anthracite  coal  roads.  It  is  true  that  the  Vanderbilts, 
Rockefellers,  and  other  great  capitalists  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  several  of 
the  different  coal-producing  and  coal-carrying  companies.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  are 
more  closely  united  than  the  other  roads.  The  Reading  has  recently  bought  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  control 
it.     (513. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  asserts  that  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  anthracite  roads  does  not  seem  to  nave  affected  the  com- 
petition in  the  business,  which  is  still  very  lively.  The  Ontario  and  Western  has 
not  entered  into  anv  form  of  combination  or  community  of  ownership,  nor  has  it 
been  approached  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  in.  The  witness  does  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  others,  who  are  interested  in  the  other  anthracite 
roads,  own  stock  in  his  own  road.  Mr.  Depew  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  witness  does  not  think  that  he  has  a  large  block  of  stock.  The  Ontario  and 
Western  has  many  business  connections  with  the  New  York  Central,  and  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  representative  of  the  New  York  Central  on  its  directorate. 
(502, 504. ) 

Mr.  Rice  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  a  consolidation  of  the 
railroads  carrying  the  anthracite  traffic.  He  doubts  whether  the  consumer  would 
be  seriously  affected,  being  protected  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
the  operation  of  such  varying  interests  under  one  head  would  be  impracticable,  and 
the  witness  sees  no  advantage  in  it.     (738. ) 

Effect  of  combination  on  small  producers. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 
does  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  between  the  rail- 
roads will  enable  them  to  drive  out  the  independent  operators.  If  the  attempt  were 
made  to  do  so  by  reducing  the  price  of  coal,  the  large  interests,  which  handle  the 
greater  volume  of  coal,  would  suffer  more  than  the  smaller  interests.     At  the  same 
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tune  the  elimination  of  the  independent  operators  would  strengthen  the  community 
of  interest  and  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  the  railroads  in 
maintaining  a  firm  price.     (585, 589. ) 

The  New  York  Central  Roalroad  in  the  anthracite  field. — Mr.  McLbod  says  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  New  York  Central  Kailroad  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in 
the  anthracite  region  or  any  intention  of  building  a  railroad  there.  He  understands 
that  some  of  the  stockholders  are  interested  in  some  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads. 
(571,) 

Legal  diMculHes  kmdermg  monopoly  of  anthracUe  coal. — While  Mr.  Greene  believes 
that  absolute  consolidation  of  the  various  anthracite  mines  and  railroads  would  be 
desirable,  he  points  out  that  legislation  in  the  various  States,  and  especially  in  Penn- 
siyh-ania,  maRes  such  consolidation  difficult.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
especially  contains  provisions  directed  a^inst  monopoly.  To  be  sure,  by  a  circuitous 
method  the  Beading  Company,  which  is  chartered  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  able 
to  control  lailToads  and  mmes  at  the  same  time,  although  direct  operation  of  mines 
by  railroad  companies  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania.     (469, 471:) 

Attempted  combination  of  1893. — Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroa<l, 
says  that  l^Ir.  McLeod,  of  the  Beading  Bailroad,  tried  to  lease  the  Jersey  Central  and 
Lehigh  Valley  in  1893,  in  order  to  effect  a  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads. 
Th^i  he  branched  out  and  tried  to  control  the  New  York  and  New  England  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  roads,  but  this  was  too  much  of  an  undertaking,  so  that  whole 
Bcl^me  failed.     (503. ) 

6.  Recent  purchases  of  anthracite  coal  lands  by  railroads. — ^Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  owners  of 
the  leading  railway  companies  reaching  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  trying  to  buy 
up  a  laige  jp&rt  of  the  few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  hands  of  independent  opera- 
tore.  The  Ontario  and  Western  bought  quite  a  block  of  land  from  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  about  600,000  tons  of  yearly  production  besides.  The 
Erie  Bailroad  has  lx>ught  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  (Jompanv,  which  produces  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  anthracite  tonnage.  Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  these 
purchases  were  due  to  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  independent  operators,  or  to  acquire 
absolnte  monopoly^  but  rather  to  prevent  the  independent  operators  from  estamish- 
ing  a  competing  radroad,  which  would  take  away  from  the  present  railroads  a  large 
part  of  the  tonnage  of  individual  operators  which  they  now  carry.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  had  just  taken  up  the  proposition  to  establish  a  new  coal  road, 
the  I>elaware  Valley  and  Kingston. 

The  purchase  by  the  Erie  Bailroad  was  conducted  through  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, who  first  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  himself,  and  later  sold  it  to 
the  Erie.  The  syndicate,  headed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  believed  to  have  taken  its  com- 
mission in  the  form  of  Erie firstpreferred  stock,  $5,000,000 of  which  was  issued  in 
connection  with  the  deal.  Mr.  Woodlock  thinks  that  the  price  paid  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  was  exceedingly  high.     (451-453. ) 

ilr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  explains  the  occasion  for  the  recent  pur- 
chases of  coal  lands  by  the  railroad  companies.  He  says  that  about  1898  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  reasonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation, projected  a  new  railroad  from  the  Lackawanna  region  to  tide  water, 
believing  that  the  saving  in  transportation  would  justify  the  expense.  This  road  was 
to  be  known  as  the  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western.  Various  mine  operators 
had  pledged  tonnage  to  it.  The  Temple  Iron  CJompany,  which  the  witneas  under- 
Btanos  to  be  controlled  by  the  various  railroad  companies,  bought  up  most  of  the 
mines  which  had  pledged  this  tonnage,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Some  of  the  remaining  independent  operators  afterwards  planned  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  tide  water  (the  Delaware  and  Kingston),  following  the  bed  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  m  particular,  was 
cooperating  in  this  enterprise.  Very  recently  the  Erie  Bailroad  has  bought  up  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  at  a  high  price,  and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  has 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  more  profitable  to  the  operators  to  sell  out  in  each  of  these  cases  at  the  big 
prices  offered,  freeing  themselves  from  the  risks  of  mining  and  of  business.     ( 521 ,  522. ) 

Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  savs  that  about  three  years  ago  the 
independent  operators  made  an  attempt  to  build  a  railroad  through  Scranton  to 
tide  water,  witn  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  rate  of  freight.  Later  an  attempt  was 
made  to  build  a  line  along  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  Kingston.  Both 
of  these  roads  were  blocked  by  the  buying  up  of  mines  upon  which  they  would  have 
to  rely  for  tonnage.  The  Erie  bought  out  tne  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  it 
is  the  general  assumption  that  this  was  designed  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  line 
to  Kingston,  which  would  especially  have  8er\'ed  that  company.  The  New  York, 
Chitario  and  Western  also  bought  out  several  collieries  which  would  have  been 
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shippers  over  the  propoeed  road.  The  prices  paid  by  the  railroads  for  these  mines 
were  high,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  making  a  profit  by  operating  them  and 
transporting  the  coal  produoed.  The  price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  CJofi  CJompany 
was  about  $32,000,000.     (588,  589. )        ^ 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  there  was  appre- 
hension on  the  ^rt  of  the  railroads  over  the  proposed  extension  to  tide  water  oi  the 
Erie  and  Wyommg  Valley  Railroad,  which  could,  perhaps,  have  secured  7  per  cent 
of  the  tonnaee.     (603. ) 

Purchase  of  coal  interegts  by  Erie  system. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, says  that  substantially  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  if ew  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  Railroad  is  owned  by  the  Erie,  which  has  exchanged  its  own  stocks  for  it. 
The  Erie  has  also  recently  bou^t  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  owned 
the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad,  extending  from  Hawley  to  Scranton,  and 
from  Hawley  to  Lackawaxen.  The  price  ji&id  was  $32,000,000  in  4  per  cent  bonds, 
and  $5,000,()00  in  preferred  stock.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  had  a  capital- 
ization of  only  $5,000,000,  but  it  waa  established  more  than  38  years  ago. 

The  motive  of  the  Erie  in  acquiring  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  to  guar- 
antee the  stability  of  its  transportation.  For  38  years  it  has  had  close  relations  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  but  the  Erie  itself  did  not  reach  into  the  heart  of 
the  anthracite  region. 

Another  motive  of  the  Erie  in  making  this  purchase  was  because  it  has  felt  in  the 
past  that  it  did  not  always  get  a  fair  share  of  the  freight  rate  on  the  coal  which  it 
hauled.  Reaching  only  the  edge  of  the  coal  field  it  bad  to  pay  lan^  sums  to  the 
Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  and  other  roads  which  first  hauled  the  coal.  Finally,  the 
Erie  desired  to  s^ure  a  permanent  coal  supply  for  its  own  use.  The  road  consumes 
350,000  tons  of  anthracite  yearly.     (552,  553. } 

Mr.  McLbod  thinks  that  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by 
the  Erie  Railroad  was  a  wise  step  for  the  railroad.  It  secures  to  it  a  tonnage  whicn 
might  otherwise  have  gone  elsewnere.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  had  a  very 
large  amount  of  unmined  coal  which  the  Erie  will  now  transport.  The  price  paid 
was  high,  but  probably  the  property  was  worth  it,  because  anthracite  coal  gets  more 
valuable  as  the  supply  is  reduced. 

The  debt  incurred  oy  the  Erie  in  this  purchase  will  be  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund, 
to  which  10  cents  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined  is  added.  Tne  witness  considers  this  a 
very  wise  arrangement.  Owners  of  coal  lands  are  beginnii^  to  see  that  they  must  do 
something  to  liquidate  the  debts  which  they  have  incurred  as  the  coal  is  exhausted. 
The  profits  of  the  Erie  on  its  coal  may  be  apparently  for  the  time  being  less  than 
those  of  less  conservative  companies  that  set  aside  no  sinking  fund.     (572, 573. ) 

Purchase  of  lands  by  Ontario  and  Western. — Mr.  Childs,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  says  that  when  it  began  business  in 
the  anthracite  region  in  1890  it  had  no  direct  control  of  mines.  It  desired  to  get 
control  of  large  mining  interests  in  order  to  insure  profitable  transportation.  A 
branch  from  the  main  line  had  been  built  to  Scranton,  54  miles,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
$2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  millions  more  had  been  invested  in  branch  lines  and 
equipment.  Contracts  with  individual  operators,  running  only  a  few  years,  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  assure  business  to  the  railroad  and  earning  of  interest  on  its 
bonds.  In  some  earlier  instances  loans  were  made  by  the  railroad  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  coal  properties,  on  condition  that  the  coal  be  shipped  over 
the  railroad  until  exhausted.  Within  the  last  2  years  the  railroad  has  absorbed, 
indirectly,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  producing  capacity  reached  by  it.  It  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company,  and  advanced  money  to  these  companies  to  buy  up  smaller  mines  owned  by 
individual  operators,  and  to  promote  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  mines. 
The  railroaa  company,  under  its  charter,  could  not  probablv  legally  mine  coal 
directly.  It  has  made  contracts  with  the  two  companies  named  to  secure  the  trans- 
portation of  all  the  coal  which  they  shall  hereafter  produce.  In  this  purchase  of 
the  control  of  coal  lands  the  Ontario  and  Western  is  merely  following  in  the  steps 
of  the  other  anthracite  roads,  the  object  being  to  insure  a  permanent  transportation 
business.     (479,480.) 

Purchase  of  coal  lands  by  Reading  Company. — Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the 
Reading  Company,  says  that  that  company  hafe  not  made  any  effort  recently  to  buy 
up  independent  coal  operators.  Practically  all  of  the  Reading's  lands  were  bought 
by  Mr.  Gowan  many  years  ago.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  have  been  any 
large  purchases  of  coal  lands  by  the  Reading  during  the  past  8  years,  nor  does  he 
recall  any  purchase  made  by  Mr.  McLeod.     (604. ) 

7.  Purchase  of  Central  RaUroad  of  New  Jersey. — Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president 
of  the  Reading  Company,  states  that  the  Reading  Company  has  recently  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  $160  per  share.    This  price  is  somewhat  liigher  than  the  recent  range  of  prices  of 
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FtockB  of  the  Jersey  Central,  but  a  good  many  years  ago  it  sold  as  high  as  $150.  The 
number  of  shares  bought  was  145,000,  costing  $23,200,000,  and  bonds  of  the  Reading 
ODmpany  were  isBued  to  cover  this  amount.  In  a  certain  sense  the  aggregate  capi- 
talizatioii  of  the  two  companies  is  increased  by  this  transaction,  but  the  Central  was 
earning  a  dividend  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  its  stocks,  and  at  that  rate  ita  eamines 
will  pay  the  interest  chaiges  on  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Beading  without  making  it 
a  borden  on  the  general  earnings  of  the  Reading.  The  purchase  practically  simply 
changee  the  personnel  of  the  ownership  of  the  stocks  of  the  Central. 

ytr,  Harris  disclaims  any  knowledge  as  to  the  motive  of  the  linkers  in  bringing 
about  this  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  by  the  Reading.  He  says  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  represent  the  owners  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Reading.  The  commis- 
sion charged  for  the  transaction  in  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  was  not,  Mr.  Harris  believes,  more  than  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  com- 
misEdon.  The  witness  believes  that  the  bankers  turned  over  the  shares  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  the  same  price  which  they  paid  for  them.  Of  course 
the  commission  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  issue  of  securities. 

In  explanation  of  the  advanti^ges  of  this  combination  Mr.  Harris  points  out  that 
the  two  railroads  naturally  constitute  one  system.  All  business  of  the  Reading  com- 
ing from  the  South  or  Southwest  to  New  York  has  to  be  carried  over  the  Jersey 
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hem,  Pa.,  is  carried  from  there  over  the  Central  to  Scranton. 

The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  plan  for  the  absorption  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
road  by  the  Reading.  He  does  not  know,  however,  what  bankers  and  large  stock- 
holders may  be  doing  in  the  purchase  of  stocks.  The  combination  of  the  Central 
and  the  Reading  is  not  likely  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  the  Reading,  but  is  not  es^Decially  its  competitor,  nor,  on  tne  other  hand,  is 
there  any  combination  or  community  of  mterest  between  them.     (599, 607-609, 610. ) 

Mr.  McLsoD  says  that  in  1892  the  Reading  Railroad  leased  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  brought  suit  to  cancel  the  lease,  but  the  wit- 
nezsi  thinks  no  decision  was  rendered,  the  suit  being  discontinued  after  the  Reading 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  He  thinks  that  the  provision  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  which  restricted  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  to  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  would  not  prevent  an  actual  purchase. 
He  understands  that  the  Reading  has  recently  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  thinks  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  prevent  an 
absolute  combination  and  consolidation  of  the  two  roads.     (572. ) 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  the  recent  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral by  the  Reading  Company  is  the  Hiird  time  that  the  Reading  has  acquired  con- 
trol of  that  company.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Reading  borrowed  money  on  the 
Jeisey  Central  stock  which  it  held,  and  was  not  able  to  retain  the  stock  when  the 
loans' were  called.  In  the  second  case  the  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central  was  dissolved 
by  the  New  Jersey  courts.  It  was  expected  in  1893.  when  the  Reading  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  valley,  that  the  other  coal  roads  would  act  in 
harmony.  The  main  reason  why  tne  combination  failed  was  that  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  reducing  prices  and  making  its  profits  through  economies. 
Instead  it  attempted  to  increase  prices,  and  could  not  sell  coal.     (737,  738. ) 

With  reference  to  the  high  price  paid  for  the  stock  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Gbeknh  says  that  while  the  price  was  above  the  average  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
holders  of  lai^ge  amounts  of  stock  are  frequentlv  unwilling  to  sell  at  market  prices. 
Moreover,  the  combination  between  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Reading  may 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  both  properties.  The  Central  owns  most  valuable  ter- 
minal fadlities,  partly  now  unused,  on  the  Hudson  River.  If  these  are  sold  out  to 
another  company  wmch  can  make  use  of  them,  a  proper  payment  for  them  should 
be  made.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  profit  will  be  made  out  of  the  investment,  even 
though  stocks  be  bought  at  high  prices.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  actual  value 
of  one  of  the  anthracite  roads,  ii  one  means  the  cost  of  reproduction.    It  is,  however, 

Suestionable,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  whether  a  new  road  could  be  built  into 
be  anthracite  coal  fields  for  less  than  the  capitalization  of  existing  roads.     (475. ) 

B.  BelaUon  of  railroads  to  Independent  operators. — 1.  Anthracite 
Coal  Operator^  Association, — Mr.  Fleming,  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Opera- 
tors' Aasodation,  says  that  this  association  consists  of  various  smaller  so-called  mde- 
pendent  operators  who  sometimes  own  mines  in  their  own  right  and  sometimes  lease 
them. 
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The  members  of  the  association  produced  up  to  1901  about  34  per  cent  of  the  entire 
outout.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  sold  out  recently  to  the  railroad  companies, 
and  the  p^resent  percenta^  will  probably  be  about  29  or  29}. 

The  object  of  the  organization  was  to  strengthen  the  small  operators  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  large  corporations.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  association 
to  obtain  more  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.     (535). 

2.  Number  of  independent  operaJUyn  and  their  pnworHon  of  tonnage, — ^Mr.  Haddock, 
independent  coal  operator,  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  just  what  an 
independent  operator  is.  Strictly  sjpeakinff,  an  independent  operator  is  one  who 
mines  his  own  coal,  and  sends  it  to  the  market  and  sells  it  himself,  or  through  a  com> 
mission  agent  The  great  majoritv  of  the  smaller  operators  and  mining  companies, 
ordinarily  called  independent,  sell  their  coal  to  the  various  railroads  or  railroad 
coal  companies  under  contracts,  which  leave  them  by  no  means  independent. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  independent  operators  of  bloth  these  classes  represent 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  but  they  are  growing  fewer  each  year,  and 
the  figures  are  uncertain.  The  feeling  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  great 
railroads  is  that  the  freight  rate  is  open  to  attack  so  long  as  there  are  really  independ- 
ent operators.  The  new  contracts  on  the  65  per  cent  oasis  which  are  beins^  made 
bind  the  operators  to  the  railroad  for  the  entire  life  of  their  property.  In  Mr. 
Haddock's  opinion,  so  many  will  sign  these  contracts  that  no  more  than  5  or  at 
the  outside  10  per  cent  of  the  production  will  remain  to  the  independent  operators 
who  conduct  their  own  shipments,  as  Mr.  Haddock  does  himself.  (521,  522,  531, 
532.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators^  Association,  says  that  the  inde- 
pendent operator  is  defined  ordinarily  as  the  man  who  owns  mines,  irrespective  of 
the  wav  in  which  he  sells  his  coal.  If  reference  be  made  to  independent  shippers 
and  sellers  there  will  probably  hereafter  be  comparatively  few;  most  operators  will 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  contract  with  the  railroad  companies  to  sell  the  coal  to 
them.  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators.     (542. ) 

Mr.  Stbabns,  president  of  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  number  of  independent 
operators  in  the  anthracite  region  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  their 
properties  bv  the  railroad  companies  and  other  kige  operators.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  independent  operators  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  these  operators  have  been  forced  to  sell  out,  but 
believes  that  they  did  so  because  they  could  get  a  very  eood  price.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  asainst  them  by  the  railroads  in  any  way.  He  under- 
stands that  there  are  some  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  re^on  which  are  now  on  the 
market,  although  it  is  true  that  the  really  desirable  coal  lands  are  about  all  now 
owned  by  those  which  are  really  operating  mines.  If  lands  could  be  obtained,  an 
independent  operator  could  start  into  business  on  as  favorable  terms  as  those  already 
in  the  business. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  a  lai^ger  proportion  of  independent  operators  than 
any  other  of  the  railroads.     (579,  580,  588. ) 

Mr.  Saward  states  that  the  independent  coal  operators  probably  at  present  pro- 
duce but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal — ^not  more  than  20  per 
cent.  Of  this  proportion  by  far  the  greater  part  is  sold  directly  to  the  railway  com- 
panies at  the  mines  under  the  percentage  contract  arrangement  Some  individual 
operators  still  sell  their  own  coal  through  commission  houses.  John  C.  Haddock  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  operators.     (608,  509. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  four  or  ^yq  years  ago, 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  business,  the  independent  producers 
controlled  between  28  and  30  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  railroad  companies  the  independent  tonnage  was  a  very  laige  proportion  of  the 
total  tonnage.     (468. ) 

Mr.  Haddock  says  that  there  are  more  index)endent  coal  operators  in  the  northern 
anthracite  field  than  in  the  Schuylkill  field,  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
absorbs  most  of  the  territory.  In  the  Lehigh  field  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
ownership  recently.     ( 522. ) 

Mr.  Habbis,  until  recently  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  says  that  out  of 
eight  or  nine  million  tons  shipped  by  the  Reading  Company,  perhaps  one  million 
tons  are  produced  by  independent  operators.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  financial 
relation  between  these  operators  ana  the  railroad.  In  a  few  peculiar  instances 
they  are  brought  together.  Thus  in  one  case  the  individual  operator  mines  partly 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Reading,  and  the  Reading  mines  partly  on  his  lands  on 
account  of  the  geological  conditions.     (600. ) 
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3.  AUitnde  of  iiidepetidcnt  operators. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
aseitB  that  the  inclependent  operators,  including  tnoee  who  ship  for  themselves, 
iJopg  the  Erie  road  are  apparently  entirely  satisfied  with  conditions.  The  most 
amicable  relations  have  existed.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  fashion  if  a  man  fails  in  bnsi- 
Wfs,  in  this  as  in  other  industries,  to  chu^  the  ^lure  to  the  railroad  company 
rather  than  to  lack  of  ability  or  application.  Mr.  Thomas  says,  further,  that  the 
profits  of  the  independent  operators  are  ^-eater  than  those  of  the  railroads  propor- 
tionately. The  yntnesB  has  Known  individual  operators  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
carrying  dinner  pails,  and  who  now  live  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  run  automobiles. 
(^9,556.) 

4.  Coxe  Brothers  A  Cb. — ^Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the 
mines  of  that  company  are  located  in  the  Lehigh  anthracite  region.  The  company 
employs  ahont  3,500  men,  and  in  1900  shipped  1,032,577  tons  of  coal  of  its  own  pro- 
duction; its  total  production,  a  small  part  oeing  used  for  local  purposes,  amounting 
to  1,246,592  tons.  The  compismy  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee  629,021  tons,  which 
it  shipped,  making  the  total  shipments  1,561,598  tons.  Of  this  amount  1,071,357 
tons  were  sent  to  Perth  Ambov  and  149,209  tons  to  points  on  the  railroad  lines  east. 
The  company  shipped  to  Buffalo  for  lake  shipment  199,870  tons.  The  Coxe  com- 
pany produces  and  hauls  about  3^  per  cent  of  tne  entire  output.     (576, 581.) 

5.  Piymauth  Coal  CoTnpany. — Mr.  Haddock,  of  the  Pljrmouth  Coal  Company,  sajrs 
that  when  running:  at  mil  capacity  his  comi)any  employs  from  1,000  to  1,100  men. 
It  usoally  works  more  days  than  the  mines  controlled  hy  the  railroad  companies, 
amply  because  Mr.  Haddock,  shipping  his  own  coal,  has  insisted  on  the  nght  to 
aecore  cars,  and  to  be  free  from  dictation  as  to  output.     (533.) 

• 

C.  Pereentase  eontracti  and  flreigtat  rates. — 1.  Percenlaae  contracts  with 

md/ependent  opertUors. — Mr.  S.\wabd,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  the 

great  bulk  oi  the  coal  hauled  by  the  anthracite  roads  is  produced  by  those  roads 

themselves  or  their  subsidiary  companies.    By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  coal 

produced  by  independent  operators  is  brought  to  tide  water  under  a  contract  by 

which  the  railroad  company  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  and  the 

individual  operator  60  per  cent.    Operators  are  therefore  interested  in  keeping  the 

price  of  coal  nigh .      (SOfe. ) 

Mr.  6t£Akns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  for  several  years  the  great 
majority  of  thj^  independent  operators  have  sold  their  coal  to  coal  companies  affili- 
ated with  the  railrofiwis.  The  operators  receive  60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  prices 
and  the  railroad  company  receives  40  per  cent,  guaranteeing  the  sale  and  paymg  all 
selling  expenses  as  well  as  transportati  n.  The  railroad  assumes  the  actual  title  to 
the  coal  at  the  breaker  and  the  operator  has  no  responsibility.  The  settlement  is 
made  with  the  independent  operators  monthly  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month.     (577-580. ) 

Air.  Chuj)s,  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says 
that  when  that  road  reached  the  coal  fields  in  1890,  it  made  contracts  with  individ- 
ual operators  agreeing  to  carry  their  coal  to  tide  water,  and  to  receive  for  transporta- 
tion 40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  in  case  of  prepared  sizes.  The  actual  form  of 
the  contract  was  a  purchase  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  by  the  railroad.  At  first,  part  of 
the  terminal  charges  at  tide  water  were  paid  by  the  mdividual  operators,  but  after 
aevend  years  the  railroad  assumed  all  these  expenses,  paying  the  operator  60  per 
cent  of  me  average  tide- water  price,  free  from  all  commissions,  terminal  charges,  etc. 
Thus,  if  the  tide-water  price  should  be  $3,  the  price  to  the  operator  at  the  mine 
would  be  $1.80  net. 

Xr.  Childs  states  further  that  the  practice  of  the  other  railroads,  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  coal  on  the  percentage  plan,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western.  On  some  of  the  roads  part  of  the  individual  operators  ship  to 
tide  water  independently,  paying  the  freight  charges  and  selling  the  coal  directly. 
On  the  Ontario  and  Western,  however,  all  or  practically  all  operators  sell  to  the  rail- 
road at  the  mine.  On  shipments  west,  as  well  as  on  those  to  tide  water,  the  Ontario 
and  Western  usually  buys  the  coal  from  the  operators  on  a  percentage  system. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cliilds's  testimony,  February,  1901,  a  revised  contract  with  the 
operators  was  under  consideration  by  tlie  Ontario  and  Western  and  other  railroads. 
Tnis  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  operators  of  65  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  price  on  prepared  sizes  of  coal.     (496-498. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  it  was  through  his  influence  that  tne  present  system  of  per- 
centage contracts  with  individual  operators  was  introduced  as  a  general  system. 
rtior  to  that  time  there  were  some  contracts  by  which  the  railroads  hauled  coal  to 
the  seaboard  and  sold  it,  allowing  the  operators  a  percentage  of  the  price.  There 
were  soch  contracts  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  by  whicn  the  operators  received  55  per 
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cent.  Mr.  McLeod  canceled  these  contracts  and  made  others  on  the  60  per  cent 
basis.  The  coal  by  this  arrangement  is  sold  by  the  producer  to  a  coal  company 
affiliated  with  the  railroad.  The  coal  compjan^^  sells  it  and  receives  its  40  per  cent  of 
the  price,  while  60  per  cent  goes  to  the  individual  operator.  Out  of  me  40  per 
cent  the  coal  company  must  pay  freight  to  the  railroad  company  with  which  it  is 
affiliated. 

Mr.  McLeod  thinks  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  new  contracts  on  the  65 
per  cent  basis  except  as  to  the  rate  allowed.  He  understands,  however,  that  the  new 
contracts  are  to  cover  all  the  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  operator  signing  the  contract. 
The  contracts  made  by  Mr.  McLeod  ran  7  or  8  years.  They  were  considered  very 
generally  satisfactory.    (562,  563. ) 

Mr.  Flbminq  says  that  many  years  ago  the  contracts  between  the  railroad  com- 
Ijanies  and  the  coal  operators  allowed  the  operators  only  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
tide-water  price  of  coal,  although  some  contracts  made  the  percentage  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  tne  amount  paid  to  labor.  After  that  for  a  time  the  rate  was  55  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  price.  From  1892  to  1898  the  contracts  allowed  the  operators  60 
per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  while  the  present  contracts  which  are  being  made 
are  based  on  65  per  cent.     (536. ) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  the  auxiliary  companies  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  buy 
part  of  the  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  on  the  percentage  basis.  The 
rate  paid  to  operators  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  was  60  per  cent  of 
the  tide-water  price.  A  contract  on  the  basis  of  65  per  cent  was  then  under  discussion 
with  the  probaoility  that  it  would  be  adopted.     (543. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  since  the  time  of  the  attempted 
combination  by  Mr.  McLeod,  in  1892,  the  railroads  have  offered  to  independent  oper- 
ators to  buy  and  transport  their  coal,  paying  60  per  cent  of  the  price  received  at  tide 
water  on  me  prepared  sizes.  This  was  considered  a  concession  at  the  time,  since 
individual  operators  were  protesting  vigorously  against  the  rates  that  were  being 
charged  for  transportation.  The  present  movement  for  an  increase  of  the  percentage 
to  65  has  grown  out  of  the  desire  of  the  railroad  companies  to  suppress  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  the  independents.     (522. ) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK  says  that  the  railroads  have  had  contracts  with  the  independent 
coal  operators  by  wnich  the  rate  of  transportation  was  based  on  the  price  received 
for  coal  at  tide  water.  The  railroads  would  take  the  coal  to  market  and  give  the 
producer  60  per  cent  of  the  price  received  at  tide  water.  About  ^  years  ago  the 
project  of  an  mdependent  railroad  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  began  to  be  pushed 
and  the  other  railroads  have  felt  themselves  forced  to  make  a  concession.  The  pro- 
posed new  contracts  give  the  operators  65  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price,  the  rail- 
roads accepting  35  per  cent  as  the  payment  for  freight.     (454. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  untu  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  asserts  that  he  does 
not  know  whether  more  than  half  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  independent  opera- 
tors along  the  Reading  Railroad  is  sold  to  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  or 
not.  In  most  of  the  other  regions  more  than  half  of  the  operators  do  sell  to  the 
railroad  companies.     (600.) 

2.  New  66  ver  cent  contracts, —Mx,  Thomas^  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says 
that  most  of  tne  anthracite  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  reached  by  that 
railroad  is  bought  by  the  railroad  through  a  subordinate  company,  on  the  percent- 
age contract  system.  At  present  (February,  1901),  the  operators  receive  60  per  cent 
01  the  tide-water  price.  The  Erie,  together  with  other  railroads,  was  at  that  time 
arranging  for  a  contract  allowing  the  operators  65  per  cent,  and  the  witness  had  no 
doubt  that  the  arrangement  would  be  completed.  It  was  not  a  condition  of  the 
contract  that  all  the  operators  should  accept  it,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  the  rail- 
road is  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  most  of  the  operators.  He  believes  the  opera- 
tors are  generally  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Thomas  further  affirms  that  these  new  contracts  cover  the  entire  life  of  the 
property  of  the  various  operators;  that  is,  the  Erie  agrees  to  purchase  all  the  coal  in 
the  ground,  and  the  operator  to  sell  it  all.     (549. ) 

A  copy  of  the  form  of  the  proposed  65  per  cent  contract  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Childs.  It  contains  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  producer  or  seller  to  deliver  to  the 
railroad  company  all  tne  coal  which  it  produces.  The  railroad  company  agrees  to 
take  as  much  coal  as  the  market  will  permit,  dividing  fairly  the  demand  between 
the  various  collieries,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  with  no  preference  for  mines 
operated  by  itself.  The  division  of  tide-water  price  is  different  in  the  case  of  other 
classes  of  coal  than  in  the  case  of  the  lai^r  prepared  sizes.  The  main  clauses  of  this 
contract  are  as  follows  (496,  498,  505-507): 
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"This  agreement,  made  and  executed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this day 

of ,  nineteen  hundred ,  between (nereinafter  called  the 

seller},  party  of  the  first  part,  and (hereinafter  called  the  buyer), 

par^  of  the  second  x>art,  witnesseth: 

**FiiBt  The  seller  hereby  sells,  and  a^es  to  deliver  on  care  at  breaker  to  the 
boyer,  all  the  anthracite  coal  hereafter  mmed  from  any  of  its  mines  now  opened  and 
operated,  or  which  it  may  hereafter  open  and  operate  on  the  premises  intended  to 
be  covered  by  this  contract,  and  any  which  shall  be  reclaimed  from  culm  bajiks  on 
said  premises,  viz: 

"Shipments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  called  for  by  the  buyer.  The  buyer 
to  fiive  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  notice  of  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable bajrer  will  reauire  for  next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly 
equal  dail^  or  weekly  quantities  as  in  its  judgment  the  requirements  of  the  market 
will  permit.  The  buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a  market  for  the  seller's  coal  so 
as  to  enable  the  seller's  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many  days  as  practicable,  with 
doe  regard  to  the  general  market  conditions,  and  to  give  orders  for  shipment  which 
will  enable  the  seller  to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  other  collieries 
work  similarily  situated. 

^'The  bayer  agrees  that  it  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  own  mines,  or  any 
persona,  firmsy  or  companies  with  which  it  has  contracts  to  buy  coal,  but  that  the 
quantity  to  be  ordered  monthly  shall  be  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
coal  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  buyer,  measured  by  the  colliery  capacity  of  the 
respective  sellers.  It  being  understood  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  (quantity  ordered 
shad  not  be  leas  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  may  from  time  to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacity  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  1st  of  January  in  each  ^ear  by  the  parties  hereto,  and,  on  their 
iulore  to  agree,  the  president  for  the  time  bemg  of  Girard  Trust  Ck)mpany  shall  select 
a  suitable  expert  for  this  purpose.  Should  any  marked  change  take  place  affecting 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  colliery,  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  may  call  for  a 
new  determination  of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  t)eginning  of  any  quarter  of  the 
calendar  year. 

* '  Second.  The  buyer  agrees  to  pay  and  the  seller  agrees  to  accept  the  following  prices 
for  said  coal,  when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard  nereinafter  set  forth, 
and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  the  breaker: 

"For  all  sizes  above  pea  coal,  sixty-five  ((>5)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free  on 
board  prices  of  said  sizes  received  at  tide  |>oint6  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth 
Amboy  and  Edgewater,  computed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"For  x>ea  coal  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  for  pea  coal  at 
Bud  tide  ix>ints  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ($2.^)  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the 
said  L  o.  b.  price  above  two  dollars  and  fiftv  cents  ($2.50)  the  proportion  paid  the 
seller  sh&U  be  increased  one  (1)  per  cent  until  the  percentage  paid  for  pea  coal  reaches 
fiixtv-five  (65)  per  cent 

"i'or  buckwh«'at  coal  No.  1,  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  general  avera^  f.  o.  b.  price 
at  said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  two  dollars  (fz.OO) 
per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b. 
price  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  seller  shall  be  increased  two  (2)  per  cent  until 
the  said  L  o.  b.  price  reaches  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50),  after  wnich  the  pro- 
portionate price  paid  the  seller  shall  advance  one  (1)  percent  for  each  ten  (10) 
cents  advance  in  the  f.  o.  b.  price  above  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50),  as  in  the 
case  of  pea  coal  above  mentioned.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  for  buckw^heat  No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  than  for  pea  coal. 

"For  all  sizes  smaller  than  buckwheat  No.  1  the  seller  shaJl  receive  twenty-five  (25) 
cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  breaker,  and  for  each  ten  (10)  cents  increase  in 
the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  above  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  ($1.30)  a  ton  at 
tide,  the  price  3lmll  be  increased  five  cents  per  ton;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
buyer  shall  have  the  option  to  decline  to  take  these  smaller  sizes  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  taken  hrom  the  buyer's  own  collieries  and  operations. 

«  »  «  ♦  ♦  «  « 

'  *  Fifteenth.  If  by  reason  of  chan^  in  trade  or  colliery  conditions  the  seller  is  unable 
to  operate  its  mines  without  financial  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  the  buver 
decunes  to  modify  this  agreement,  the  seller  may  submit  the  questions  involvea  to 
the  said  board  of  arbitration,  and,  if  the  board  decides  that  the  seller  can  not  operate 
its  mines  without  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  if  the  buyer  and  seller  can 
not  agree  on  a  modification  of  this  contract,  then  this  contract  shall  cease  and 
determine.  .^^-  -   .  .    '-•■n^ 
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' '  Sixteenth.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  (an3rthing  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trar^r  notwithstanding)  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide 
for  sizes  of  coal  larger  than  jpea  coal  shall  be  leas  than  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($3.50)  per  ton,  then  the  seller  may  at  its  option  temporarily  suspend  mining  and 
cease  all  deliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall  reach  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ^$3.50)  per  ton;  provided,  however,  that  two  weeks'  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  stop  deliveries  snail  in  such  case  be  given  bjr  the  seller  to  the  buyer;  and,  if 
any  question  arises  as  to  price  being  less  than  |3.50,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  per- 
manent arbitration  boara.'' 

Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  Ck)xe  Bros.  &  Ck>.,  testifying  in  April,  1901,  said  that 
he  understood  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  had  not  yet  gone  into  force.  He 
believes  that  the  contracts  were  drawn  up  by  a  conference  between  a  committee  of 
independent  operators  and  a  committee  representing  the  railroad  companies.  Their 
session  lasted  for  several  weeks.  The  witness  understands  that  the  proposition  was 
offered  bv  all  the  railroads  alike.  He  has  been  told  that  the  operators  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-line have  signed  the  agreements,  but  that  none  of  those  on  the  other  lines 
had  signed  them  up  to  a  few  davs  before  his  testimony.  It  was  his  impression,  how- 
ever, that  the  contracts  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Steams  says  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  are  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
output  of  the  mines  of  the  independent  operators  in  the  future,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  earlier  60  per  cent  contracts 
mostly  ran  for  a  period  of  years  and  have  for  the  most  part  expired.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  new  contract  is  being  proposed  by  the  railroads  with  a  view  to  securing 
control  of  the  business  and  preventing  competition.  Mr.  Steams  understands  that 
the  65  per  cent  rate  of  the  new  contract  applies  only  to  the  prepared  sizes.  In  the 
case  of  pea  coal,  the  operators,  he  believes,  are  to  receive  50  iper  cent,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  sizes,  40  per  cent  of  the  prices.     (577-580. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  the  new  contract  proposed  by 
the  railroad  companies,  allowing  the  operators  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  of 
coal,  is  conditioned  upon  the  agreement  to  sell  all  of  the  coal  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  entire  life  of  the  property.  The  railroad  companies  also  desire  a  large 
majority  of  the  operators  to  sign  the  contracts  before  the  new  arrangement  is  put  into 
effect.  This  will  practically  tie  up  very  nearly  all  of  the  independent  operators.  (531, 
532.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  the  new  contracts  on  the  65  per  cent  basis  which  are  being 
made  provide  that  the  entire  product  for  the  life  of  the  collieries  shall  be  sold  to 
railroads,  but  that  there  are  many  limitations  and  stipulations  in  connection  with 
this  provision.     (545.) 

Mr.  Fleming  declares  that  while  the  operators  would  like  to  get  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  tide- water  prices  they  are  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  new  66  per  cent 
contract.  Out  of  the  35  per  cent  which  it  receives  the  railroad  company  must  not 
only  pay  freight,  but  also  the  selling  expenses. 

The  witness,  as  the  representative  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association, 
is  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  whatever.  He  says  that  he  would  rather 
not  answer  the  question  whether  he  knows  of  any  cause  for  complaint.     (537,  542). 

Mr.  Fleming  thinks  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  are  in  some  cases  made  for 
the  entire  future  product  of  the  mines,  but  that  in  other  cases  they  are  for  shorter 
periods. 

The  witness  stated  further  that  under  these  contracts  the  railroad  agrees  to  buy 
from  the  operator  "as  much  as  it  requires."  It  certainly  could  not  agree  to  take  an 
amount  wnich.  it  could  not  dispose  of.  In  many  cases,  however,  companies  are 
allowed  to  sell  on  their  own  account  any  excess  above  the  amount  which  the  rail- 
road company  agrees  to  take  from  them.     (536,  537. ) 

Mr.  Fleming  stated  in  February,  1901.  that  most  of  the  members  of  that  association 
were  signing  the  new  contracts  providing  for  the  65  per  cent  basis  on  tide-water 
prices.  The  witness  says  no  doubt  that  the  new  arrangement  will  go  into  force. 
The  operators  find  it  much  more  advantageous  to  enter  into  these  contr^ts  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  offices  of  their  own,  or  branches  at  a  number  of  different 
places  for  disposing  of  the  coal,  which  involves  large  expense.     (537). 

Mr.  Harbis,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  stated  in  April,  1901,  that  the 
new  65  per  cent  contracts  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  yet  gone  into  effect,  but  that 
he  believed  the  individual  operators  were  generally  satisfied  with  them.  In  the 
Reading  territory  the  operators  have  not  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  contracts 
require  them  to  sell  their  entire  future  output  for  the  life  of  the  mines  to  the  railroad. 
(610.) 

3.  Freight  rates  on  anthraeUe  coal.  Comparison  ivith  bituminotis  coal, — Mr.  Flemikg, 
secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the  majority  of  the 
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members  of  that  association  sell  their  coal  to  the  railroad  coorpanies  under  percent- 
age oontractSy  so  that  there  is  no  question  with  them  as  to  freight  rates.  On  the 
lelatiTel J  small  proportion  which  operators  ship  or  sell  on  their  own  account  they 
make  complmnts  frequently. 

Mr.  Fleming  declares  himself  unable  to  compare  the  chai^ges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
hauling  anthracite  coal  with  those  for  hauling  bituminous  coal.  Some  years  ago 
bitnminous  coal  was  being  hauled  from  West  Viiginia  to  tide  water  for  three  mills 
I>er  ton  per  mile,  but  that  was  exceptional.  It  was  really  a  losing  rate.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  rate  on  anthracite  was  about  nine  mills.  There  are  frequent  com- 
plaints as  to  the  disparity  in  the  rates  on  l^e  two  classes  of  coal,  but  there  is  good 
reason  why  soft  coal  should  be  carried  cheaper.  The  entire  product  is  of  the  same 
grade  and'  can  be  dumped  from  the  train  into  a  vessel.  Anthracite  is  in  different 
rnxB  and  of  different  qualities,  which  must  be  kept  apart.  This  coal  must  therefore 
be  pat  in  storage  piles  or  held  in  cars  or  on  ba^es  subject  to  demurrage  charges. 
(536,539,540.) 

Mr.  Sawabi>,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  it  is  no  lonsier  worth  while  to 
|)ay  much  attention  to  schedule  rates  of  transportation  on  anthracite  coal,  since  prac- 
tically all  coal  is  hauled  on  a  percentage  contract  by  which  the  railroad  receives  40 
per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  for  transportation.  When  coal  is  at  $4  the  railroad 
receives  $1.60.  If  the  average  distance  to  tide  water  from  tt :  anthracite  fields  is  160 
miles,  it  makes  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  thus  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  tide- water  ^rice.  The  rate  is  higher  than  on  soft  coal,  but  the 
two  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  cost  of  transportation.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Ck)xe  Bros.  Co.,  savs  that  the  distances  from  the  anthra- 
cite mines  to  tide  water  vary  considerably.  The  difference  between  the  distance  of 
the  Lehigh  region  and  the  Wyoming  region  is  comparatively  slight.  From  the 
Schuylkill  region  the  coal  is  usually  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 

There  have  been  complaints  at  times  oy  the  independent  operators  that  the  rates 
charged  for  transporting  coal  were  excessive,  especially  as  compared  with  bitumi- 
nous ooal.  The  witness  understanOis,  however,  that  bituminous  freight  rates  have 
recently  b^n  increased.  In  his  judgpent  it  is  proper  that  the  rates  on  anthracite 
should  be  higher  than  those  on  bituminous  coal.  The  cost  of  transportation  in  itself 
is  perhaps  not  greater,  but  there  are  ^veral  different  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  which 
must  be  kept  separate,  necessitating  frequentlv  storage  in  cars  or  in  bins  or  vessels. 
Moreover,  the  cars  in  which  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  are  usually  returned  with 
some  load — iron  ore,  iron,  or  some  other  product  In  the  case  of  anthracite  coal  the 
care  usually  return  empty.     (579.) 

Mr.  H.\Dix>cK,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  to 
tide  water  at  much  lower  rates  per  ton  per  mile  than  anthracite  coal,  but  he  thinks  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  railroad  men  the  reason  for  the  difference.     (530.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  that  road 
does  not  receive  nearlv  as  much  as  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile  on  anthracite  coal,  nor 
does  he  think  any  roaa  ever  received  as  much  as  that.  The  average  receipts  per  ton 
by  the  Ontario  and  Western  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  were  $1,128  for  the 
distance  of  214  miles,  from  Scranton  to  Weehawken.  (During  the  summer  months 
vessels  are  loaded  at  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  54  miles  nearer.)  The  charge  thus 
runs  from  6  to  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  relativts  rate  is  higher  for  the  shorter 
routes,  of  which  the  shortest  is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  145  miles. 
(496,  497.) 

Mr.  Childs  says  that  the  railroad  tariffs  in  effect  on  his  road  from  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  are:  To  Bu&do, $2  per  ton;  Chicago^ $3. 50;  St.  Louis, $4;  tidewater,  $1.75. 
^t  practically  all  the  coal  carried  by  this  road  is  on  the  percentage  basis.     (496.)    ' 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  average  freight  rate  to  tide  water  from  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  is  about  $1.50  per  ton.  He  knows  of  one  colliery  where  the  average  rate 
for  some  time  has  been  only  $1.36  per  ton,  amounting  to  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
(56.5.) 

Mr.  Hakris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  he  does 
not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  to  put  up 
the  freight  rates  by  combination  among  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  freight 
rates  have  not  been  secretly  cut  much  in  recent  years.  They  have  been  gradually 
reduced  during  the  past  6  or  8  years.  A  few  years  ago  the  general  rate  from  the 
mines  to  tide  water  was  about  $1.70  a  ton.  It  is  now  about  $1.30,  but  varies  greatly. 
(600.) 

4.  RelatUfe  freight  rates  under  percentcige  contract  arid  under  tariffs. — Mr.  Haddock 
sajna  that  he  has  always  refusea  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale  of  his  coal  to  the 
railroad  companies  on  the  60  per  cent  basis.  He  has  preferred  to  remain  independ- 
ent.   He  does  not  want  to  have  to  rely  on  other  persons  to  find  markets  for  him. 
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Another  reafion  wh]^  Mr.  Haddock  has  preferred  to  conduct  his  own  shipments  is 
because  of  the  limitation  on  output  imposed  by  the  railroad  companies  under  the 
percentage  contract. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Haddock  asserts  that  it  would  have  been  more  economical  for  hinsi 
to  enter  the  percentage  contract  than  to  insist  on  selling  his  own  coal  and  paying  tho 
freight  rates.    The  railroad  companies  have  not  made  a  freight  rate  to  independent 
shippers  as  low  as  the  40  per  cent  of  tide-water  price  which  they  accept  in  the  caae 
of  the  contracts.    He  has  always  insisted  that  the  individual  operator  who  sells  his 
coal  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  mine  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  the 
operator  who  prefers  to  send  his  coal  to  tide  water,  and  that,  because  of  the  sellini^ 
expenses,  which  the  latter  class  of  operators  must  incur,  thev  ought  to  have  a  ft^eight 
rate  equal  to  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price.    In  the  case  of  the  ne^v 
contracts,  giving  the  railroads  35  per  cent,  the  witness  thinks  that  the  absolutely 
independent  operator  ought  to  have  his  coal  transported  at  a  rate  equal  to  30  pHsr 
cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  and  he  expects  to  be  able  to  fight  it  out  on  that  basis. 
(623,  532,  634). 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  at  the  present  time  (February,  1901) 
the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  to  tide  water  vary  from  $1.16  to  $1.40  per  ton, 
the  latter  rate  being  on  the  prepared  sizes  and  the  smaller  rate  on  the  pea  coal  and 
other  small  sizes.  These  rates  the  witness  states  are  about  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  tide-water  price  going  to  the  railroad  company  under  the  percentage 
contract  system  at  the  ^  per  cent  rate. 

The  wi&ess  does  not  tnink  that  the  independent  operators  who  ship  for  them- 
selves are  entitled  to  as  fovorable  a  rate  as  that  proposed  by  the  new  contract  allow- 
ing the  railroad  company  only  36  per  cent  of  tne  tide-water  price.  These  new 
contracts  give  the  railroads  a  stability  of  business,  while  the  independent  operators 
may  ship  to-day  and  not  at  all  to-morrow.     (549,  560. ) 

5.  Profiis  of  anthracite  coal  roads  in  relation  to  rates. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  never  been 
very  profitable,  and  draws  therefrom  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not  kept  freight 
rates  nor  the  price  of  coal  unduly  high.  Some  of  these  roads  have  been  repeatedly 
in  bankruptcy.  Even  at  present,  in  very  prosperous  times,  most  of  them  are  mak- 
ing no  more  than  reasonable  dividends.  While  the  Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading 
are  doing  much  better  than  formerly,  their  increased  earnings  are  chiefly  due  to 
general  merchandise  traffic  and  not  to  coal  traffic.  The  Delaware  and  Hucuson  and 
the  Lackawanna  have  always  made  good  profits,  but  their  capital  was  low  at  the 
start.  There  is  a  distinct  prejudice  among  investors  and  speculators  acainst  the 
securities  of  most  of  the  anthracite  roads.  It  is  felt  that  the  anthracite  coal  is  expen- 
sive to  mine  and  expensive  to  handle.  It  must  l)e  broken  up  and  screened  and 
sorted.    The  cars  having  different  kinds  of  coal  can  not  be  mixed. 

As  regards  the  freight  rates,  it  is  more  profitable,  Mr.  W^oodlock  believes,  to 
handle  bituminous  coal  at  2  or  2}  mills  per  ton  per  mile  than  anthracite  coal  at  9 
mills  per  ton.  Most  of  the  anthracite  coal  has  to  be  hauled  over  the  mountains,  up 
steep  grades.  As  a  general  thing,  bituminous  coal  originates  at  the  top  of  the  grades, 
and  can  be  hauled  very  easily.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Norfolk  and  Western  roads.     (453, 454. ) 

6.  Methods  oj  fixing  anthracite  freight  rates, — Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  says  that  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  on  other  merchandise.  The  freight  agents  get  together  and  discuss  rates. 
There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  recent  years.     (561. ) 

7.  Case  of  Coxe  Brothers  t\  Lehigh  Vallev  Railroad^  1889. — Mr.  Haddock,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  refers  to  the  case  brought  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  difficulty  ot  securing 
just  rates  on  anthracite  coal.  This  large  and  powerful  company  made  a  complaint 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1889  that  the  rate^  to  tide  water  were 
excessive.  It  was  a  year  or  a  vear  and  a  half  before  the  decision  of  the  commission 
was  rendered,  whicii  was  in  favor  of  Coxe  Brothers.  Then  the  railroad  company 
took  an  appeal,  and  the  rate  prescribed  did  not  go  into  effect.  Meantime  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  were  without  their  required  relief,  ana  were  forced  to  build  about  40 
miles  of  railroad,  connecting  their  properties  with  various  other  railroads,  in  order  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  give  them  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.     (525,  536. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  Coxe  Brothers  built  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  as  he  understands,  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  all  of  their  mines  with  one  another  and  with  different  main  anthracite 
railroads  in  order  that  the  output  of  the  company  mi^ht  be  sent  over  whichever 
road  was  desired  and  that  the  most  favorable  terms  might  thus  be  secured.  The 
road  connects  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  It  extends  from  Gum  Run  Junction, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  Hazletoii,  Driftou,  Braver  Meadow,  and  Oneida. 
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At  present  Ck>ze  Bros.  &  Co.  ship  all  of  their  own  coal  to  tide  water  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  their  own  cars  and  trains.  The  company  has  a  traffic 
agreement  with  the  Lehigh  VaJley  which  has  as  yet  several  jrears  to  run.  The  wit- 
&«!&«  13  in  donbt  whether  it  is  as  profitable  for  him  to  ship  coal  in  this  way  as  it  would 
be  ti)  sell  it  to  the  railroads  on  the  65  per  cent  basis.  He  says  that  he  not  only 
has  to  bear  selline  expenses,  but  that  the  plant  is  constantlv  depreciating  and  that 
thepe  are  manv  omer  expenses.  The  witness  does  not  thinK  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Go. 
ever  9old  coal  to  the  railroads  on  the  percentage  contract  system.  lie  behoves 
that  the  Coxe  Brothers  formerly  had  some  special  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Comfiany.  He  knows  of  no  other  firms  or  corporations  which  have 
rekdons  to  the  railroads  similar  to  those  which  now  exist  in  the  case  of  Coze 
Err  >t  hers. 

The  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road with  Uie  Lehigh  Valley  to  Perth  Amboy  is  125  miles. 

The  westward  shipmenta  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  are  made  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Bulroad  both  to  points  along  the  railroad  and  to  Buffalo,  from  which  latter  point 
coal  is  shipped  by  water.     (576-578,  590. ) 

>lr.  McLeod  does  not  think  that  the  independent  operators  during  the  time  when 
he  waf?  president  of  the  Reading  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  freight  rates  and 
conditions.  He  does  not  think  mat  the  case  brought  by  Coxe  Brothers  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  indicated  a  general  attitude  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.     One  individual  might  have  a  grievance  which  others  did  not  have.     ( 573. ) 

8.  Transfx/rtation  of  anthracite  to  Neiv  England. — ^Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  New 
England  States  take  11  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product.  It  is  carried  to  them 
brgely  bv  water.  The  rates  differ  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  supply  of 
TesBeb.  ^he  Reading  takes  most  of  its  coal  for  New  England  to  Philadelphia  whence 
it  is  shipped  by  the  Delaware  River.  Other  companies  take  their  coal  to  New  York 
and  vicinity  for  shipment  All-rail  rates  are  determined  by  the  same  influences  as 
other  all-rail  rates.     (561,  562. ) 

^Ir.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  savs  that  much  of  the  anthracite  coal 
consumed  in  New  England  eoes  by  water.  The  Erie  ships  some  of  its  coal  for  New 
Ei^land  by  way  of  Fishkill  and  Newburg.  In  the  caf»e  of  coal  hauled  by  rail  in 
this  way  tKie  chaige  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  the  destination  is  composed  of  two 
ntes,  tbiat  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  made  by  the  New  England  railroads.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  gets  a  much  larger  proportion  per  ton 
per  mile  than  the  road  west  of  the  Hudson  gets.  There  is  no  through  rate  with  an 
equal jprox>ortion  per  mile  to  each  road.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
New  Haven  road  practically  has  a  monopoly  of  certain  territory,  although  in  other 
plains  it  is  subject  to  competition  from  other  railroads  and  from  water  transporta- 
tion. There  are  also  many  points  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  other  New  England 
roads  where  transportation  of  coal  is  virtually  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  sin^^le 
railroad.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  usually  a  disposition 
to  exact  excessive  rates  on  account  of  such  monopoly.     (553.) 

Mr.  Chclds,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  nearly  all 
i^pments  of  anthracite  coal  to  New  England,  both  by  his  railroad  and  by  other 
anthracite  roads,  are  made  by  water  from  the  terminals.  Most  anthracite  coal  is 
used  at  ^arge  cities  near  the  coast  Coal,  for  example,  is  shipped  to  Boston  by  water, 
and  from  there  short  distances  by  rail.  A  small  amount  of  coal  goes  over  the 
PoDghkeepsie  bridge,  and  some  is  transferred  by  floats  from  New  Jersey  to  points  on 
the  New  Haven  road,  from  which  it  goes  by  cars.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Childs 
does  not  fear  any  combination  of  railroads  attempting  to  control  the  anthracite  trade 
in  New  England.     (500,  501. ) 

Mr.  Stbabkb,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  ship  a 
conaderable  amount  of  coal  to  New  England,  but  that  this  is  mostly  sold  free  on 
board  Perth  Amboy,  although  sometimes  it  is  sold  delivered  at  points  reached  by 
water.  Where  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  by  rail  the  purchaser  must  take  care  of  the 
freight  rate.     (585.) 

9.  Lake  shipment  of  anthracite  coal. — ^Mr.  Stkarnb,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.. 
says  that  company  shipped  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  over  the  lakes  by  way  of 
Boffiilo  in  1900.  Boats  are  chartered  from  different  owners.  The  freight  rates  on 
the  lakes  vary  greatly.  They  have  been  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  and  as  high  as  $1.25.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  their  own  agents  in  Duluth, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  ifor  handling  their  coal.     (594. ) 

O.  Alleged   discrimination    against    Independent  operators. — 

L  Fretght  rates. — ^Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  railroads 
char]^  the  coal  companies  which  are  connected  with  them  regular  tariff  rates  for 
hauling  coal.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  would  bo  legal  for  them  to  charge  a 
lower  rate  or  not»  but  believes  if  they  should  do  so  independent  shippers  would  find 
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some  way  to  stop  it  In  any  case  the  pa3anent  of  freight  by  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies to  the  rauroads  is  simply  taklog  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  patting  it  into 
another  and  it  does  not  matter  to  either  what  the  rate  is. 

The  witness  has  heard  statements  made  that  the  railroad  companies  operated  their 
coal  companies  at  a  loss,  but  made  up  by  the  profit  on  transportation.  From  his 
own  experience  the  witness  thinks  that  the  coal  companies  ought  to  make  a  small 
profit  on  mining.  In  his  jud^ent,  however,  an  independent  operator  who  could 
get  control  of  a  proper  body  of  coal  would  get  the  same  facilities  for  transporting  to 
the  markets  as  those  who  are  already  in  the  business.  He  has  never  h^rd  of  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  Erie  Eailroad  Company  charges  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  60 
cents  a  ton  for  hauling  coal  to  tide  water,  wKile  charging  independent  oijerators  $1.60. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  recent  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads  is  designed  to 
discriminate  againbt  independent  operators.     (500,  582,  588. ) 

2.  DincriminatUm  in  western  freight  rates. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  the  Coze  Bros. 
Company,  says  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  anthracite  region  to  the  west  are  pub- 
lish^ by  the  railroads  each  spring,  and  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  pay  the  re^lar  pub- 
lished rates.  The  witness  believes  that  all  operators  pay  the  regular  published  rates 
and  that  there  is  no  discrimination.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  independ- 
ent operators  ship  their  coal  west  to  an  v  extent.  Most  of  those  shipping  east  ship  on 
the  percentage  contract  system.     (583. ) 

3.  Restriction  of  output  and  of  supply  of  cars  of  independent  operators. — (See  also  Per- 
centage  contracts,  p.  cxxxviii;  Allotment  of  tonnage,  p.  cxLVii.^ — Mr.  Haddock,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  asserts  that  under  the  contracts  made  oy  individual  operators, 
Dy  which  they  sell  coal  to  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  tide-water 
prices,  the  railroad  companies  determine  how  much  each  operator  may  ship.  The 
contracts  themselves  stipulate  that  the  railroad  companies  shall  determine  the  amount. 
This  is  done  more  or  less  arbitrarily  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad.     (524,  527.) 

The  witness  has  preferred  to  ship  fiis  coal  independently,  because  he  could  then 
insist  upon  producing  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  upon  demanding  an  adequate 
supply  of  cars.  In  1884  and  1885  the  railroads  did  not  supply  cars  suflScient  to 
enable  Mr.  Haddock  to  operate  27  days  in  3  months.  After  difficulties  lasting  for  a 
year  or  more  he  served  notice  on  the  railroad  company  that  if  it  failed  to  supply 
enough  cars  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  railroad  for  the  damages.  The  matter 
was  louffht  out,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  difiiculty  since.  The  absolutely 
independent  o{)erator  is  thus  likely  to  be  in  a  position  of  greater  advantage  than 
the  operators  who  make  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies,  although  we  wit- 
ness does  not  know  just  what  treatment  the  railroads  ^ve  to  other  operators  who  are 
in  the  same  position  as  himself.  There  are  complaints  from  other  operators  of  a 
shortage  of  cars,  but  the  witness  does  not  know  how  just  they  are.  The  witness 
would  expect  to  have  to  restrict  his  output  if  he  went  into  contracts  with  the  rail- 
road companies.  He  has  occasionally  sold  coal  to  the  companies,  and  they  were 
quite  willing  to  take  it  on  the  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Haddock  is  disposed  to  admit  that  there  must  be  some  restriction  of  produc- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  is  so  much  less  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter,  and  that  coal  can  not  satisfactorily  be  stored.  But  the 
restriction  is  not  alwa^  a  just  one.  Some  of  the  independent  operators  prefer  to 
have  a  voice  in  determining  their  own  production,  and  in  ascertaining  the  market 
requirements.  They  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  voice  in  the  matter,  *'but  it  has 
been  at  quite  a  cost.  '  Mr.  Haddock  does  not  explain  just  what  is  meant  by  this 
phrase,  saying  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  pressed  to  speak  on  the  subject,  or  to 
mcriminate  anyone,  although  he  would  not  have  the  word  incriminate  unduly 
emphasized.    It  has  been  a  way  beset  with  difficulties.     (524,  526-527.) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  he  heard  plenty  of  complaints  from  independent 
operators  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  insufi^cient  supply  of  cars,  but  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  supplied  cars  more  freely  to  the  independ- 
ent operators  than  to  its  own  subordinate  coal  companies.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  railroads  try  to  distriJbute  cars  fairly.  There  are  times 
when  no  road  has  cars  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The  complaint  brought  by 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1889  was  not  on  the'ground  of  discrimination  in  furnishing  cars, 
but  on  the  ground  of  excessive  freight  rates.     (586. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  emphatically  asserts  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  freight  rates  or  in  the  supply  of  cars  as  I)etween  indi- 
vidual operators  and  the  coal  company  afliliated  with  the  Reading  Company.  The 
coal  company  is  charged  precisely  the  same  freight  rates  as  the  individual  operators, 
and  this  has  always  &en  the  rule.  The  distribution  of  cars  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  productive  capacity  of  each  colliery.  The  railroad  has  an 
officer  who  visits  the  collieries  and  finds  out  how  much  they  can  produce.  The 
aggregate  number  of  cars  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  relative  productive 
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capacity.  Any  private  operator  along  the  Beading  line  would  admit  that  the  appor- 
tioomeiit  has  been  equitable.  If  an  operator  increaaee  the  capacity  of  his  coUiery 
by  any  improvements,  the  railroad's  official  examines  the  improvements  and  changes 
the  allotment  accordingly.  Every  operator  is  perfectly  free  to  increase  his  capacity. 
(600,601.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  on  the  Lehigh  YaUey  Bailroad  about  60  per  cent  of  the  coal 
is  shipped  bv  independent  operators,  this  being  the  highest  percentage  on  any  of  the 
railroaos.  Independent  operators  get  cars  even  more  freely  than  the  companies 
connected  with  the  railroads.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  try  to  get 
abeolute  control  of  the  r^on.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  amount  of  coal  an 
operator  may  ship  except  m  so  far  as  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  it.  Of  course  every 
operator  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  business.  Since  the  whole 
region  can  produce  much  more  than  the  market  will  take,  the  general  interests  are 
conserved  by  a  reasonable  division.    (545. ) 

Mr.  Ohilds,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  asserts  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  furnishing  cars  or  allotting  tonnage  to  independent  operators.  On  the 
Ontario  and  Western  the  independent  operators  do  not  work  their  mines  any  fewer 
days  during  the  year  than  the  companies  connected  with  the  railroads.     (504. ) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Ck)al  Trade  Journal,  thinks  that  the  independent  operators 
have  little  reason  to  complidn  of  discrimination  in  furnishing  cars.  There  is  always 
a  season  in  ^1  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  for  all  producers  alike,  but  this  lasts 
only  a  short  time.     (509. ) 

Mr.  FuEKiNG,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operator's  Association,  thinks  that  the  rail- 
roads are  perfectly  fair  in  fumishinsr  cars  to  independent  operators.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  independer  operators  preference  over  the  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  railroads,  since  the  number  of  days  worked  by  an  independent  oper- 
ator is  usually  greater  than  the  number  of  days  worked  by  tne  railroad  mines.  As 
in  any  large  industry  there  are  times  when  cars  are  scarce.  The  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  under  those  circumstances  brings  influence  to  bear,  but  the 
witness  is  not  sure  that  it  has  any  effect.  The  situation  is  much  better  than  it  was 
two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Broolui  complained  before  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
shortage  of  cars.    The  railroads  have  added  decidedly  to  their  equipment  (536, 537. ) 

E.  Production  of  coal— Restriction  and  allotment  of  output.— 

1.  Production  and  consumption  of  coed. — ^Mr.  Sawabd,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
aaeerts  that  there  is  constant  tendency  to  overproduction  of  anthracite  coal  and  that 
the  (sipacity  for  production  is  greater  than  tne  demand.    During  December,  1900, 

I  and  Januarv,  1901,  the  monthly  production  was  from  5,000,000  to  5,250,000  tons.  At 
that  time  the  demand  was  good,  so  that  there  was  possibly  prospect  for  the  taking 
of  00,000,000  tons  in  a  year,  but  ordinarily  the  market  will  not  take  that  amoimt.    The 

I  witness  thinks  that  there  is  practically  no  r^ulation  of  the  amount  of  production  at 
present,  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  there  were,  in  keeping  the  trade  more 
steady.  Elsewhere,  however,  speaking  of  community  of  interest  oetween  the  c(Md 
mads,  he  implies  tiiat  there  is  a  growing  degree  of  control  over  the  amount  of 
production.     (511,512.) 

Mr.  Steakns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  demand  for  anthracite 
coal  varies  greatlj^  according  to  season.  The  amount  of  coal  which  the  market  will 
take  is  quite  definitely  limit^. 

There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  operators  to  increase  their  productive  capacity. 
It  costs  so  much  to  store  anthracite  coal  that  producers  prefer  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  winter  months  by  contemporaneous  production.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  this  demand  each  mine  wishes  to  extend  its  workings  so  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  becomes  much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  if  the  mines  ran 
uniformly  through  the  year.  The  fact  that  certain  collieries  are  becoming  exhausted 
prev^its  the  increase  in  productive  capacity  from  becoming  as  great  as  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.    (587. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  the  anthracite  mines  of  the  country 
are  capable  of  producing  60,000,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  the  country  will  consume 
only  about  45,000,000  tons.  The  tact  that  production  during  the  winter  of  1900-1901 
was  being  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  per  year  was  explained  altogether 
by  the  great  shortage  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  mines  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber on  account  of  the  strike.  The  anthracite  mines  have  never  been  able  to  work 
more  than  235  days  in  the  year.  If  more  coal  were  produced  it  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.     (555, 556. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  coal  opera- 
tors necessarily  restrict  their  output  at  certain  times  because  of  the  lack  of  demand. 
On  his  railroad  it  has  happened  that  out  of  4,900  cars  used  more  than  3,000  were 
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loaded  with  coal  for  which  there  seemed  little  demand.  Under  these  circumstanoes 
the  supply  of  cars  to  the  mines  must  be  restricted.  The  output  is  usually  in  excess 
of  the  market  from  about  February  to  May,  while  the  demand  is  often  in  excess  of 
the  output  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  it  pays  to  store  anthracite 
coal.  The  cost  from  waste  and  handling  would  amount  to  about  40  or  50  cents  per 
ton.  The  quality  of  coal  also  deteriorates  during  storage.  Nevertheless,  the  Onta- 
rio and  Western  has  just  been  building  a  storage  plant  which  will  hold  from  120,000 
to  130,000  tons.     (499,  500. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  in  1895  the  out- 
put of  anthracite  coal  was  46,500,000  tons.  Though  this  may  have  been  exceeded 
since,  the  excess  has  been  slight.  The  demand  is  quite  limited,  and  any  increase  in 
output  would  very  considerably  affect  prices.     (602. ) 

2.  Distribution  of  anthracite  consumption. — Mr.  McLeod  says  that  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  the  product  of  anthracite 
coal;  the  New  England  States  take  11  per  cent,  the  West  about  12  per  cent,  the 
South  4  per  cent,  and  Canada  about  3  per  cent.  The  consumption  in  the  West  is 
increasing  with  considerable  rapidity,  chiefly  because  of  the  development  of  the 
country.    The  exportation  to  Canada  increases  comparatively  slowly.     (561, 562. ) 

Mr.  Saward  asserts  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced 
is  shipped  to  the  West.  The  shipments  to  Buffalo  are  about  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 
The  prices  in  the  West  vary  between  summer  and  winter  about  50  cents  a  ton,  as  at 
Eastern  markets.  Colorado  produces  some  anthracite  coal,  about  90,000  tons  in  1900, 
but  the  area  is  small.  Occasionallv  a  cargo  of  anthracite  coal  goes  by  vessel  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  Omah'a  is  about  the  most  distant  Western  market  reached  by  rail. 
(516,  519. ) 

3.  Discussion  of  policy  of  restriction  of  production. — ^Mr.  McLeod  declares  that  the 
idea  that  the  price  of  coal  is  enhanced  by  a  restriction  of  the  output  is  a  great  buga- 
boo. There  is  no  restriction  when  the  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  profitable  price  at  all. 
The  demand  is  a  verv  inelastic  one.  If  the  market  will  take  50,000,000  tons  of  coal 
at  a  fair  price,  scarcely  3,000,000  tons  more  could  be  given  away.  To  be  sure  more 
might  be  sold  if  the  price  were  $1.50  or  $2  cheaper  per  ton,  but  that  would  bankrupt 
all  producers  and  would  not  ultimatelv  benefit  consumers.     (565.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  implies  that  the  mines 
are  producing  at  practically  their  full  cax>acity.  The  output  in  1900  was  about 
47,000,000  tons.  More  could  not  be  produced  without  a  different  class  of  miners. 
The  miners  w*ill  not  work  more  time.  Although  the  present  rate  of  production 
(January  and  February,  1901)  is  about  5,000,0(X)  tons  per  month,  that  can  not  be 
Kept  up.  In  order  to  produce  that  much  a  great  deal  of  dead  work  is  necessary. 
This  is  lai^gely  done  during  the  summer  time,  when  the  market  requires  little  coal. 
Some  collieries  might  produce  more  than  they  do  by  pressing  hard,  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable;  hasty  mining  is  dan^rous. 

Mr.  Fleming  denies  that  there  is  any  agreement  among  the  railroads  or  operators 
to  restrict  pr^uction.  There  are  times  when  the  market  simply  will  not  take  the 
coal  produced  and  when  it  can  not  be  stored.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  summer. 
(538.) 

4.  Fluctuations  in  demand  and  storage. — Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  says  that  there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  when  the  actual  con- 
sumers of  anthracite  coal  scarcely  buy  it  at  all.  The  average  consumer  waits  until 
the  cold  months.  Some  dealers  have  storage  places  and  the  producers  have  to  make 
special  rates  to  them  in  order  to  get  them  to  take  the  coal  and  store  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  practice,  and  for  the  practice  of  storage  by  the  producers  and  the  railroads 
themselves,  the  mines  could  not  oe  operated  during  the  summer  at  all,  and  men  and 
investment  would  stand  idle.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  establish  storage  facilities.  Mr.  McLeod,  as  president  of  the  Reading,  built 
two  storage  bins  near  the  mines  which  could  hold  300,000  tons.  The  Reading  also 
had  a  large  depot  at  Port  Richmond,  and  others  along  the  New  England  coast.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  has  large  storing  places  at  Perth  Amboy.  In  the  absence  of  such 
methods  of  storage  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  collieries  to  mine  or  for  the  railroads 
to  transport  enough  coal  in  the  winter  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.     (566.) 

Mr.  Thomas  says  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  store  coal  in  order  that  the 
inequality  of  the  demand  during  the  year  may  be  equalized  somewhat.  It  is  very 
dfficult,  however,  to  store  coal  economically.  It  involves  rehandling,  waste,  and 
breakage,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
coal,  which  gets  dull  after  standing,  so  that  customers  will  not  pay  so  much  for  it 
Another  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  storing  coal  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  large  stocks  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  market  and  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  prices.     (555,  656. ) 
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time  the  elimination  of  the  independent  operators  would  strenjjjthen  the  ronimunity 
of  interest  and  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  the  railroads  in 
maintaining  a  firm  price.     (585, 589. ) 

The  New  York  Cmtral  Railroad  in  the  anthracite  field. — ^Mr.  McLeod  says  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in 
the  anthnunte  region  or  any  intention  of  building  a  railroad  there.  He  understands 
that  some  of  the  stockholders  are  interested  in  some  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads. 
(571.) 

Legal  difficuUtits  htndenng  monopoly  of  anihracUe  coal. — While  Mr.  Greene  believes 
that  absolute  consolidation  of  the  various  anthracite  mines  and  railroads  would  be 
desirable,  he  points  out  that  legislation  in  the  various  States,  and  especially  in  Penn- 
eiylvanla,  makes  such  consolidation  difficult.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
especially  contains  provisions  directed  a^inst  monopoly.  To  be  sure,  by  a  circuitous 
method  the  Beading  Company,  which  is  chartered  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  able 
to  control  railroads  and  mmes  at  the  same  time,  although  direct  operation  of  mines 
by  nulroad  companies  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania.     (469, 471:) 

Attempted  combination  of  189S. — Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  ana  Western  Railroad, 
says  that  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  tried  to  lease  the  Jersey  Central  and 
Lehigh  Valley  in  1893,  in  order  to  effect  a  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads. 
Then  he  branched  out  and  tried  to  control  the  New  York  and  New  England  and  the 
Bo^x>n  and  Maine  roads,  but  this  was  too  much  of  an  undertaking,  so  that  whole 
scheme  failed.     (503. ) 

6,  Recttd  purchases  of  anthracite  coal  lands  by  railroads. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  owners  of 
the  leading  railway  companies  reaching  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  trying  to  buy 
np  a  laige  jpart  of  the  few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  hands  of  independent  opera- 
tons.  The  Ontario  and  Western  bought  quite  a  block  of  land  from  the  Lackawanna' 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  about  5)0,000  tons  of  yearly  production  besides.  The 
Erie  Railroad  has  bougnt  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companv,  which  produces  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  anthracite  tonnage.  Mr.  Woodlock  aoes  not  think  that  these 
parchases  were  due  to  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  independent  operators,  or  to  acquire 
absolute  monopoly^  but  rather  to  prevent  the  independent  operators  from  establish- 
ing a  competing  railroad^  which  would  take  awajr  from  the  present  railroads  a  large 
pi5t  of  the  tonnage  of  mdividual  operators  which  they  now  carry.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania  Coal  Company  had  just  taken  up  the  proposition  to  establish  a  new  coal  road, 
the  Delaware  Valley  and  Kingston. 

The  purchase  by  the  Erie  Railroad  was  conducted  through  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, who  first  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  himself,  and  later  sold  it  to 
the  Erie.  The  svndicate,  headed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  beheved  to  have  taken  its  com- 
mission in  the  form  of  Erie  first  preferred  stock,  $5,000,000  of  which  was  issued  in 
eonnection  with  the  deal.  Mr.  Woodlock  thinks  that  the  price  paid  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  was  exceedingly  high.     (451-453. ) 

Mr.  Habdock,  independent  coal  operator,  explains  the  occasion  for  the  recent  pur- 
chases of  coal  lands  by  the  railroad  companies.  He  says  that  about  1898  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  reasonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation, projected  a  new  railroad  from  the  Lackawanna  region  to  tide  water, 
oelieving  tnat  the  saving  in  transportation  would  justify  the  expense.  This  road  was 
to  be  known  as  the  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western.  Various  mine  operators 
had  pledged  tonnage  to  it.  The  Temple  Iron  Company,  which  the  witness  under- 
stands to  be  controlled  by  the  various  railroad  companies,  bought  up  most  of  the 
mines  which  had  pledged  this  tonnage,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Some  of  the  remaining  independent  operators  afterwards  planned  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  tide  water  (the  Delaware  and  Kingston),  following  the  bed  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  in  particular,  was 
cooperating  in  this  enterprise.  Very  recently  the  Erie  Railroad  lias  bought  up  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  at  a  high  price,  and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  has 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  more  profitable  to  the  operators  to  sell  out  in  each  of  these  cases  at  the  big 
prices  offered,  freeing  themselves  from  the  risks  of  mining  and  of  business.     ( 521, 522. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  about  three  years  ago  the 
independent  operators  made  an  attempt  to  build  a  railroad  through  Scranton  to 
tide  water,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  rate  of  freight.  Later  an  attempt  was 
made  to  baild  a  line  along  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  ICingston.  Both 
of  these  roads  were  blocked  by  the  buying  up  of  mines  upon  which  they  would  have 
to  rely  for  tonnage.  The  Erie  bought  out  tne  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  it 
is  the  general  assumption  that  this  wa.s  designed  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  line 
to  Ein^gton,  which  would  especially  have  serx^ed  that  company.  The  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  also  bought  out  several  collieries  which  would  have  be'^' 
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is  not  well  founded.  While  this  company  has  more  undeveloped  land  than  other 
companies,  it  could  not  develop  it  more  rapidly,  because  most  of  its  land  is  very 
expensive  to  work.  The  fact  that  the  Beading  is  chiefly  a  Philadelphia  corporataon, 
while  the  other  companies  are  controlled  in  New  York,  perhaps  leads  them  to 
complain  against  it  The  output  of  the  Reading  now  is  about  the  same  proportioQ- 
ately  as  it  has  been  for  20  years.  In  the  very  early  days  the  Beading  carriea  half  of 
the  product,  but  at  that  time  it  had  almost  the  only  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
East.  Other  roads  have  been  built,  and  the  product  handled  by  the  Reading  has 
not  increased  as  rapidly  as  that  handled  by  the  others.  The  New  York.  Ontario 
and  Western  opened  no  new  fields,  but  simply  boueht  collieries  which  had  been 
shipping  over  other  railroads,  so  that  it  did  not  introduce  a  disturbing  element  into 
the  division  of  tonnage.     (601-603. ) 

Mr.  BicB  thinks  tluit  there  was  for  years  a  system  of  allotment  of  tonnage  between 
the  railroads.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  in  effect  now.  Some  such  control  of 
output  is  necessary  or  the  coal  lands  would  be  rapidly  developed  at  ruinous  prices. 
There  is  not  enough  demand  for  all  the  coal  that  could  be  produced.     (743. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  that  company  transports 
27,000,000  tons  of  freight  yearly,  of  which  about  6,000,000  is  anthracite  coal,  an  equal 
amount  bituminous  coal,  largely  from  Pittsburg  and.  vicinity,  and  15,000,000  tons 
miscellaneous  merchandise. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  Erie  shipped  5,200,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  of 
which  it  mined  about  700,000  tons  and  bought  about  900,000  tons  for  sale  at  tide 
water.  A  large  part  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  other  railroads;  1,100,000  tons  from 
the  Delaware  and  Huds6n,  and  1,900,000  tons  from  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
which  operates  the  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  which  has  since  bcMon  bought  by 
the  Erie.     (548.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railwav,  denies  there  is  any 
limitation  on  the  output  or  the  shipments  of  the  anthracite  roads.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  output  which  the  companies  shall  handle,  nor 
any  agreement  of  any  sort.  In  1896  an  attempt  was  made  to  allot  the  tonnage  by 
percentages,  but  it  was  never  consented  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ontario  and 
Western  nas  been  steadily  increasing  its  tonnaee.  It  shipped  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1896  and  about  3.7  per  cent  in  1900.  It  could  increase  2  or  3  per  cent  more, 
or  without  limit,  if  it  had  the  capacity.     (500. ) 

Mr.  Childs  says  that  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  terminates  at 
Scranton  and  reaches  part  of  the  Wyoming  anthracite  coal  field.  In  1900  it  did  3.75 
per  cent  of  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  It  has  gradually  increased  its  pro- 
portion from  about  3  per  cent  in  1896.     ( 496, 500. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  denies  that  there  is  any  formal  agreement  as  to  the  percentages  whicli 
the  respective  railroads  shall  haul.  Most  of  the  percentages  have  been  establushed 
simply  by  custom  in  the  past,  each  railroad  trying  each  year  to  do  about  the  same 
business  as  before.  The  percentages  have  changed  little  for  15  years  or  more.  It 
is  true  that  the  Reading  at  one  time,  about  1870,  carried  a  third  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction, while  its  present  percentage  is  21  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  due,  however, 
merely  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Go  wan,  president  of  the  Reading,  to  increase  his  &cili- 
ties  and  to  mine  and  market  his  proper  proportion  of  the  consumption.  For  15  yeara 
he  produced  only  about  the  same  quantity  of  coal  yearly  as  at  the  outset.  As  the 
total  production  had  greatly  increased,  the  percentage  of  the  Reading  naturally  fell 
off.  When  Mr.  McLeod  became  president,  he  undertook  to  increase  the  Reaaing's 
percentage  by  business  methods. 

Other  statements  of  Mr.  McLeod  imply  that  the  reason  why  the  railroads  maintain 
practically  the  same  percentage  each  year  is  merely  the  fear  of  ruinous  competition 
if  they  undertook  to  encroach  upon  one  another.  The  design  of  the  Reading  in  1893 
in  seeking  to  control  certain  New  England  roads  was  that  it  might  have  the  right  to 
haul  over  its  own  lines  the  coal  demanded  bv  the  New  England  territory  covered, 
since  it  is  a  well-recognized  rule  among  the  different  coal  roads  that  each  has  the  right 
to  transport  coal  going  to  lines  owned  or  controlled  bv  itself.     ^564-567. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  tnat  several  years  ago  there  was 
an  allotment  of  the  percentage  of  the  anthracite  output  which  each  railroad  should 


without  sacrifice,  without  cutting  prices.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  con- 
ference between  the  sales  agents  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  railroads  to  determine  the 
amount  that  shall  be  produced.  During  the  years  he  has  been  connected  with  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  he  has  not  been  called  to  any  such  conference.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
portion of  coal  shipped  by  each  of  the  companies  has  not  varied  mnch  during  several 
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ytan  past.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Go.  are  shipping  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  output,  and 
their  proportion  has  remained  nearly  cdni&nt.  Eadi  railroad  fears  to  try  to  sell 
much  more  coal,  because  some  other  would  then  try  to  get  even,  and  the  result 
vookl  be  a  general  demoralization  of  the  trade.  The  last  demoralization  of  this  sort 
was  3  years  ago.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  his  comnany 
or  any  of  the  other  companies  to  double  the  output  by  shading  the  prices  witnout 
ciuaiijg  a  general  war  of  price-cutting. 

Mr.  Steams  does  not  know  that  the  Beading  Railroad  has  been  considered  a  more 
uncertain  factor  than  the  other  railroads  m  the  establishment  of  an  allotment. 
(578-583,  590.) 

Mr.  Thomas  denies  that  there  is  any  agreement  among  the  railroads  for  the  allot- 
ment of  tonnaee.  There  was  such  an  agreement  during  1896  between  several  of  the 
iDtlmbcite  roads,  fixing  a  specific  percentage  which  each  should  carry.  The  agree- 
]D»it  continued  for  one  year,  when  it  expired  by  limitation,  and  has  never  been 
lenewed.  There  is  not  even  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  respective  railroad  com- 
janies  not  to  transport  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  but  long  experience  has 
tborooghly  established  ''the  tonnage  that  honestly  belongs  to  each  road  and  is 
xsaiketed  by  it"  The  markets  are  fairly  well  divided  by  territory.  The  Erie 
knows  that  if  it  tried  to  dispose  of  more  coal  it  would  be  to  destroy  its  own  profits. 
li  it  went  into  the  territory  of  some  other  road  and  reduced  the  price  of  coal,  it 
codd  add  to  its  transportation  for  a  time,  but  the're  would  be  retaliation  and  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  prices. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  is  some  consultation  r^arding  output  and  prices, 
bat  declares  that  there  are  no  agreements,  express  or  implied.  "  We  are  at  liberty 
to  and  we  do  mine  and  market  as  much  anthracite  coal  as  we  can  profitably  find 
as  outlet  for."  Bailroad  managers  are  like  other  people;  none  of  them  think  that 
their  share  of  the  business  is  lai^  enough.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the 
Erie  gets  enough  of  the  transportation,  but  it  can  not  make  money  by  increasing  its 
production.  The  increase  of  the  production  might  lead  to  lower  prices  and  tempo- 
rarily benefit  the  public,  but  in  tne  long  run  it  would  not.     (550,  554. ) 

Mr.  Wai/tbb,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad,  says  that  his  company 
transports  something  over  15^  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  product.  The  percent- 
age has  been  about  the  same  for  the  past  3  or  4  years.  There  is  no  defimte  allot- 
nient  to  this  or  any  other  railroad.  The  road  endeavors  to  conform  to  its  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  for  which  there  is  a  market  The  witness  thinks  that  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  all  of  the  roads  were  producing  freely  because 
the  market  could  take  all  that  was  produced. 

Mr.  Walter  says,  further,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not  always  been 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  other  roads,  but  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  dis- 
eosB  the  Pennsylvania's  policy.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  speak  of  it  as  a  free  lance, 
because  controversies  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  violent  between  all  of  the  roads 
that  the  term  can  be  applied  as  well  to  one  as  the  other. 

The  vritness  asserts  tnat  the  Lehigh  Valley  w^ould  be  periectly  free  to  extend  its 
tonnage  from  15  to  20  per  cent  if  it  were  "prepared  to  take  the  consequences."  The 
omsequenoes  would  be  disastrous,  leading  to  general  competition  and  general  dis- 
turiMUices.  Nevertheless,  such  action  on  the  part  of  railroads  has  been  frequent  in 
the  past  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  coal  handled  by  the  Reading  road  was 
formerlv  greater  than  it  is  now.     (543,  545,  547. ) 

Mr.  iIaddock  says  that  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comjiany  carried  all 
the  coal  that  was  offered,  refusing  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  limitation  of  out- 
put or  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  collieries  alon^  the  road  worked  practically  full 
time.  The  railroad  was  a  very  disturbing  factor  m  the  attempted  agreements.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  changed  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  works  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  other  railroads.     (532.) 

F.  Prices  and  tbe  effect  of  combination.— 1.  Alleged  agreements  between 
raUroads  as  to  prices. — ^Mr.  Saward  says  that  in  1874  there  was  a  meeting  of  cosH  pro- 
docers  and  an  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  that  this  broke  up  in  1876.  There  was 
toother  attempt  at  an  agreement  in  1886  or  1887.  In  1891  and  1892  Mr.  McLbod,  by 
kis  combination  suoceeoed  in  advancing  the  price  of  coal  $1.75  per  ton  within  five 
months.  But  this  also  broke  down.  There  is  at  present  no  formal  agreement  between 
prodaceiB  re^rding  prices,  no  ''cast  iron  agreement.''  At  the  same  time  the  prices 
niade  by  different  producers  are  practically  uniform  for  the  same  grade  of  coal.  One 
producer  may  make  a  discount  of  a  few  cents  to  get  trade.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  fixing  of  the  price,  but  each  producer  knows  that  his  coal  is  worth  the  same 
as  that  of  the  others.  If  a  man  inomres  the  price  of  coal  at  one  office  and  goes  from 
there  to  another  he  is  likely  to  find  it  the  same.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  an 
aothracite  ooal  trust,  because  in  order  to  have  a  trust  or  to  have  an  agreement  regard- 
ing prices,  there  most  be  parties  entering  into  the  agreement,  vnm  signatures  and 
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documents.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  fart  that  changes  in  prices  are  usually  made 
simultaneously.  When  the  customary  advance  from  summer  to  winter  prices  is 
made  circulars  are  issued  by  each  railroad  comjmny  or  large  dealer,  and  these 
usually  make  the  same  prices  and  are  issued  at  the  same  time.  A  coal  dealer  is 
likely  to  get,  about  the  1st  of  the  month,  when  these  changes  are  made,  half  a 
dozen  circulars  quoting  the  advanced  prices,  which  are  all  practically  alike.  The 
witness  does  not  know  how  to  explain  this  uniformity.  "Possibly  it  is  hypnotism. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  know  but  there  is  a  telephone"  b^  which  consultations  are  held 
regarding  the  prices  which  shall  be  charged!!  There  is  certainly  a  mutuality  of  inter- 
eete.  This  system  of  informal  communication  "seems  to  be  a  wonderful  invention; 
it  beats  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  putting  a  signature  to  it"  because  there  is  no 
record  kept  of  it  At  the  same  time  this  can  not  be  called  a  combination  because  if 
any  producers  refuse  to  agree  to  the  prices  they  can  not  be  compelled  to  do  so.  '  *  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  always  been  on  the  outside,  as  the  saying  is,"  but  it  gen- 
erally follows  the  market  pretty  closely.  The  producers  "are  not  cutting  each 
other's  throats."    It  is  a  eood  thing  they  are  not.     (512,  513,  517.) 

Mr.  Haddock^  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  there  are  "agreements  among^ 
gentlemen"  which  prevent  any  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  roads  from  cutting  prices 
materially.  Mr.  Haddock  has  never  l^n  taken  into  the  confidence  of  those  mak- 
ing these  agreements,  but  the  simultaneous  movement  of  prices  in  the  past  has  shown 
clearly  that  there  was  an  understanding  among  them.  Still  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  past  years  to  change  from  the  lower  summer  prices  to  the  higher  win- 
ter price  at  precisely  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  all  dealers,  has  not  always  been 
successful.     (526, 529). 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Goxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  believes  that  the  sales  agents  of  the 
railroads  have  occasional  meetings  to  discuss  prices,  probably  twice  a  year.  How- 
ever, Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  are  not  represented  at  thes^  meetings.  He  does  not  think 
that  prices  are  fixed  at  these  meetings  but  that  they  discuss  prices  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Steams  says  that  he  believes  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  pre- 
pares a  circular  of  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  which*  is  followed  more  or  less  by  the 
other  producers  and  railroads.  He  does  not  know  whether  this  circular  is  issued  by 
the  Reading  without  consultation  with  other  companies  or  not.  It  does  send  the 
circular  to  tne  other  companies.  The  price  of  all  is  nearly  the  same,  although  each 
producer  gets  more  if  he  can.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  usually  get  a  somewhat  higher 
price  than  that  fixed  by  the  Reading,  because  of  the  hign  grade  of  coal  produced. 
(582). 

Mr.  Hakris,  until  recentlv  President  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  sales 
agents  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  never  acted  as  a  unit.  It  is  to  their  interest 
to  act  together,  but  they  do  not  do  so.  Competition  has  often  been  carried  beyond 
a  point  which  is  to  the  interest  of  either  producer  or  consumer.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  conferences  among  the  selling  agents  of  the  coal  companies.  The  Reading 
Companv  always  issues  a  circular  stating  the  prices  at  which  it  will  sell  coal.  Quite 
frequently  other  companies  follow  these  prices,  but  the  Reading  does  nothing  to  make 
them  do  so.'  Last  year,  in  several  cases  the  prices  were  not  followed  by  others.  It 
rests  entirely  with  the  companies.  The  Reading  Company  itself  varies  its  prices 
somewhat  from  those  published  in  the  circulars,  moreover,  there  are  differences  in 
prices  according  to  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  coal.     (599,  603,  604. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  other  companies  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Reading  in  fixing  their  prices  for  coal,  but  that  he  believes  that  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Reading  it  had  considerable  influence  in  that  direction.     ^572. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  asserts  tnat  there 
has  never  been  any  agreement  between  railroad  companies  or  their  sales  agents  to 
fix  the  price  of  coal,  not  even  informally.  No  two  companies  sell  coal  at  exactly  the 
same  price.  There  is  a  substantial  similarity  in  prices.  One  company  publishes  a 
rate  and  the  others  are  likely  to  publish  similar  prices.  When  the  cdaiis  actually 
sold  the  price  on  the  printed  schedule  is  not  often  realized.  This  is  true,  according 
to  Mr.  Childs' s  statement,  not  merely  at  tide  water  but  at  Buffalo,  Osw^o,  and 
other  points  where  (;oal  is  shipped  West.  The  price  among  the  different  owners  and 
dealers  at  these  points  is  usuallv  about  the  same,  but  one  company  may  have  an 
extra  supply  of  a  certain  size  and  will  shade  the  price  a  little.  It  would  pay  the  pro- 
ducer to  go  from  one  to  the  other  and  get  quotations.  The  variation  would  probably 
ranse  from  5  to  25  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Childs  says  further  that  some  years  ago  the  sales  agents  handling  the  anthra- 
cite coal  used  to  hold  monthly  meetings  and  that  he  attended  some  of  them.  The 
time  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  accusations  of  cutting  rates.  Meetings  have  not  been 
held  at  all  for  about  two  years.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  agree- 
ment among  the  larger  roads  regarding  prices,  to  which  his  road  is  not  a  par^. 
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Sach  an  agreement  would  not  l)e  effective  unless  all  the  roads  were  in  it.  Even 
thoojgh  the  roads  agreeing  might  control  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output,  those  con- 
trolling the  sualler  output  could  make  the  price,  especially  in  a  dull  period,  when 
the  demand  was  less  than  the  supply,     (499,  505. ) 

Mr.  Thoxas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  there  are  no  agreements 
regarding  the  output  of  coal  or  the  prices,  but  that  there  are  consultations  between 
the  (liferent  railroad  companies.  No  business  can  be  carried  on  without  consulta- 
ti*>iL  Usually  some  one  of  the  larger  companies,  particularly  the  Reading,  leads  off 
in  pric«  and  the  rest  follow.  The  prices  of  coal  vary  somewhat  also  according  to 
differences  in  quality  and  the  tastes  of  buyers.     (554.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  (Operators'  Association,  denies  the  existence 
of  any  syatem  of  agreements  regarding  prices.  He  denies  that  the  price  of  coal  is 
filed.  It  varies  aceording  to  the  reputation  of  the  coal  and  its  quality.  There  in  a 
divergence  as  great  as  70  cents  per  ton  at  present  between  extreme  classes  of  coal. 
There  are  no  two  coals  of  the  same  kind.  Each  company  issues  a  circular  of  prices 
regarding  its  own  coal. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  was  an  attempt  at  an  agreement  during  Mr.  McLeod's 
time  (1892) ,  but  says  it  lasted  only  3  months.  He  does  not  make  clear  how  great 
variations  there  may  be  between  coals  of  practically  the  same  quality.  He  says 
that  the  people  who  have  a  given  class  of  coal  would  all  try  to  get  just  as  much  for 
it  ag  the  market  would  allow.  Mr.  Fleming  asserts  further  that  he  does  not  know 
fA  any  meetings  of  sales  agents  during  the  past  5  years.     (538, 539. ) 

2.  Prices  of  independent  operators. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator, 
declares  that  he  makes  the  price  of  his  own  coal,  but  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  rail- 
road companies  are  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  which  he  will 
fix.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  output  which 
the  railroads  handle.  Sometimes  Mr.  Haddock^s  company  makes  a  price  higher  or 
lower;  in  particular  it  is  likely  to  shade  prices  somewhat  and  to  be  more  responsive 
to  change  in  the  market.  In  order  to  move  a  few  thousand  tons  of  coal  he  might 
niake  a  concession  in  price,  which  the  railroad  companies  would  not  care  to  meet, 
especially  because  they  have  so  much  wider  markets.  Mr.  Haddock  has  never  been 
a  party  to  any  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  is  governed  not  a  little  by  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  railroads  which  do  agree.     (525,  529. ) 

^Recent  movement  of  prices — Effect  of  strike  and  of  combination. — Mr.  Stearns, 
I>readent  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  submits  detailed  statements  of  the  prices  received  by 
that  company  for  different  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  each  month  since  1891.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  prices  of  the  larger  or  prepared  sizes  of  coal  by  months: 

Ateragef.  o.  b.  tide  prices  received  during  years  shown  for  coal  mined  by  Coxe  Bros.  <k  Co.j 
the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company ^  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Cb.,  IncorDorated. 

PREPARED  SIZES  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Month. 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1896. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

JaOQUy  . 

93.<44 
3.566 
3.616 
3.465 
3.577 
3.551 
8.707 
3.&>l 
3.896 
4.103 
4.14 
4.243 

83.369 
3.349 
8.317 
3.416 
3.442 
3.466 
3.517 
3.477 
3.504 
3.60 
3.609 
3.72 

S3. 56 
3.564 
3.619 
3.661 
3.735 
3.737 
3.554 
3.489 
3.656 
3.579 
3.523 
3.42 

93.653 
3.624 
3.649 
3.638 
3.655 
3.743 
3.807 
3.881 
3.937 
3.859 
3.772 
3.589 

S3. 164 
3.197 
3.152 
3.311 
8.473 
8.567 
3.689 
3.892 
3.974 
3.921 
3.866 
3.787 

S3. 382 
3.261 
3.203 
3.183 
3.207 
3.196 
3.196 
3.183 
3.162 
3.216 
3.34 
3.333 

S3. 941 
3.819 
3.805 
3.542 
3.579 
3.611 
3.61 
3.448 
3.375 
3.378 
3.387 
3.329 

S4.327 
4.227 
3.97 
3.676 
3.774 
3.87 
3.962 
4.0.'>* 
4.073 
4. 165 
4.06H 
4.047 

S3. 691 
3.462 
3.604 
3.561 
3.674 
3.H03 
3.945 
4.078 
4.259 
4.263 
4.215 
4.22;i 

$3,804 

Pebrnarr . 

3.722 

uuch.; ::.... 

3.661 

April 

3,671 

Miy :::;:;. 

3.728 

June 

3.817 

Julv 

3.843 

August 

3.829 

^ptember 

3. 874 

(Xtober 

3. 937 

5Jovaiiber 

I^cmber 

3.95 
3.854 

Average 

3.761 

3.49 

3.589 

3.716 

3.516 

3.237 

3.636 

3.967 

3.81 

3.799 

The  price  ofpea  coal  is  usually  from  $1.30  to  $1.50  lower  than  the  price  of  the  pre- 
pared aizes.  The  price  of  buckwheat  coal  is  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  lower  than  that  of 
the  prepared  sizes,  while  rice  and  barley  coal  bring  prices  still  lower.  The  following 
^ble,  compiled  from  statistics  submitted  by  Mr.  Stearns,  shows  the  average  price  by 
,^earB  for  tne  different  sizes  of  coal  and  the  average  for  all  the  sizes.  The  last  figure 
^  of  coarse  a  weighted  one,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  by  the  total 
towage.    (489-491.) 
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Prices  of  anthracite  coal,  1891-1900. 


Prepared  sizes 

Pea  coal 

Buckwheat  coal 

Rice  coal 

Barley  coal 

Pea  and  dust  (screenings 
made  at  tide  shipping 
points) 

All  sisea  anthiacite  coal 


1900. 


1899. 


loW). 


1897.   1896. 


98.761 
2.824 
1.906 
1.49 


98.49 
2.217 
1.789 
1.402 


1.609 
2.816 


S8.689 
2.196 
1.768 
1.466 


1.604 
2.628 


1.604 
2.686 


•8.716 
2.079 
1.684 
1.446 
1.66 


1.487 
2.726 


1895. 


^.616 
2.019 
1.699 
1.852 
1.408 


1.465 
2.496 


98.287 
2.289 
1.824 
1.897 
1.S36 


1.667 
2.625 


1894. 


1893. 


$3,535 
2.513 
1.988 
1.481 
1.424 


1.588 
2.847 


83.967 
2.469 
1.769 
1.265 
1.277 


1.525 
2.991 


1892. 


88.81 
2.274 
1.672 
1.874 
1.84 


1.489 
8.085 


1891. 


83.799 
2.43 
1.706 
1.416 
1.476 


1.602 
8.026 


Mr.  Saward  stated,  in  February,  1901,  that  the  wholesale  price  of  anthracite  coal 
at  tide  water  was  about  14.25.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  price  was  higher,  in 
view  of  the  terminal  chai]^  and  transfer  charges  of  about  20  cents  per  ton.  The 
lowest  price  which  the  witness  has  known  for  coal  at  tide  water  was  $2  or  |2.25. 
This  was  in  1876  when,  on  account  of  overproduction,  there  was  an  auction  sale  of 
500,000  tons  of  coal.  That  price  was  altogether  extraordinary.  Soon  after  coal  was 
selling  for  $6  per  ton,  the  aveiace  at  that  period  being  about  |4  or  $5  per  ton.  The 
expense  of  mining  was  even  hi^er  now  thim  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  price  of  anthracite  in  February,  1001,  was,  in  Mr.  Saward's  judgment,  about 
20  or  25  cents  hiffher  than  one  year  previous.  The  increase  in  wages  aner  the  strike 
of  1900  amoontea  to  from  13  to  16  cents  per  ton.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  anthracite  coal  goes  to  the  wages. 

Mr.  Saward  explains  that  the  largest  part  of  the  increase  in  price  after  the  strike 
of  September,  1900,  was  due  to  the  regular  seasonal  fluctuation,  which  usually 
amounts  to  from  50  to  75  cents.  The  demand  for  coal  during  the  summer  months 
is  so  much  less  that  the  price  is  regularly  cut,  and  advanced  again  in  the  fall. 
(510,  511,  516.) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  February,  1901,  was  about 
30  or  35  cents  per  ton  higher  than  a  year  before.  He  thinks  the  increase  was  largely 
due  to  the  strike  of  19(X),  which  made  coal  very  scarce.  The  price  has  been  com- 
paratively regular  from  1897  to  1900.  The  witness  doubts  if  there  has  been  an 
advance  m  the  average  price  of  more  than  15  cents  per  ton.  The  prices  are  mnch 
lower  than  they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies  and  the  eighties. 
(541.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  the  average 
price  of  coal  from  1894  to  1900  at  tide  water  was  $3.48  per  ton  for  tne  prepared  sizes, 
everything  above  pea  coal.  The  average  price  for  1900  was  $3,756;  for  1899,  $3,393. 
The  price  in  December,  1900,  was  $3.75.  The  advance  in  price  during  the  winter  of 
1900  and  1901  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Childs  to  the  strike  of  1900,  which  kept  the 
mines  practically  in  idleness  for  2  months,  and  which  produced  a  scarcity  of  coal 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  demand.  The  price  of  coal  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the 
supply  and  demand.  The  witness  questions  whether  the  cost  of  mining  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  advance  in  wages  after  the  strike  was  supposed  to  equal  10  per  cent^ 
but  presumably  this  advance  is  not  in  itself  a  determining  factor  in  prices.     (499. ) 

Mr.  Wai/tsr  asserted  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
February,  1901,  was  Reasonable.  He  thought  that  the  price  to  consumers  was  about 
25  cents  higher  than  one  year  before.    He  attributes  the  higher  price  to  the  strike  of 

1900.  (543,  546. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  affirms  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal,  after  the  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  April,  1901,  was  about  the 
same  as  in  April,  1900 — about  $4  per  ton  for  the  prexMired  sizes  in  New  York.  The 
April  price  has  a  number  of  times  during  the  {Must  years  been  as  high  as  it  was  in 

1901.  The  railroads  working  in  harmony  have  no  desire,  Mr.  Harris  thinks,  to 
increase  prices  further.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  stated  that  in  April,  1901,  the  prioea 
announced  in  the  circulars  of  the  railroad  companies  were  as  follows:  Broken 
coal,  $4;  egg,  $4.25;  stove,  $4.50;  chestnut,  $4.50.  From  these  prices,  however,  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  was  ordered  during  the  month  of  April;  40  cents  during 
May;  30  cents  during  June;  20  cents  during  July,  and  10  cents  during  August  It 
is  regularly  the  custom  to  reduce  the  prices  about  50  cents  a  ton  in  April  or  about 
that  time  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  demand  during  the  summer  months. 
The  witness  states  his  belief  that  the  general  range  of  prices  m  April,  1901,  after  this 
reduction,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  year  before.    ElaewheA^  however,  he 
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slates  that  the  prices  of  coal  were  raised  after  the  strike  of  1900  somewhat  more  than 
the  iDcreaee  in  wages  secured  hy  the  workingpen  required.  The  strike  left  the  mar- 
ket quite  depleted  of  coal.  The  average  price  for  some  time  after  the  strike  was 
about  50  cents  higher  than  hefore.  At  present,  however  (in  April),  the  market 
is  full  of  coal  and  the  prices  which  prevailed  immediately  after  the  strike  can  no 
k>ijger  be  maintained.    See  also  table  above.     (582,  583,  586,  587,  594. ) 

Price  of  coal  to  consumers. — Mr.  Walter  says  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  price  of  coal  to  wholesale  dealers  and  the  price  to  consumers.  The  mar- 
dn  between  the  two  prices  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  facilities  of  the 
dealer.  Many  years  ago  the  methods  of  handling  coal  were  very  primitive,  but  the 
t^Kiency  now  is  to  concentrate  the  business  of  distribution  into  fewer  hands,  using 
labor-saying  devices,  and  presumably  the  cost  is  reduced.     (543. ) 

4.  FkUure  effed  of  community  of  interest  on  prices  and  the  public. — Mr.  Haddock,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  thinks  that  it  will  not  be  wise  policy  for  the  anthracite  com- 
Dination  to  put  prices  higher  than  they  are  at  present.  He' believes  that  the  men  in 
cfaaige  of  the  combination  are  probably  wise  enough  not  to  jeopardize  the  future  of 
their  boanesB  by  insisting  upon  extravagant  prices,  but  he  can  give  no  guaranty  as 
to  their  behavior.  The  question  whether  the  public  will  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  economies  of  combination  will  depend  on  how  the  power  of  the  combination  is 
used.  There  ought  to  be  an  attempt  so  to  use  this  power  that  the  demand  shall  be 
increased  rather  than  decreased.  The  railroads  ought  to  endeavor  not  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  people.  Hostile  public  opinion  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
failare  of  the  combination  which  Mr.  McLeod  undertook. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal,  50  cents  or  $1  per  ton, 
would  increase  the  consumption  considerably,  but  it  is  debatable  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  such  reduction  i  nder  present  conditions,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  tlie  producer  or  of  the  consumer.  It  is  not  wise  for  the  consumer  to  insist 
upon  mines  and  railroads  being  run  at  a  loss. 

A  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  future  price  of  anthracite  coal  will  be 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  as  regards  prosperity.  When  everyone  is  pros- 
p»ou8  little  objection  is  made  to  paying  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  anthracite  coal. 
(530,  531. ) 

Mr.  Sawabd  does  not  think  that  the  community  of  interest  between  the  different 
raibtttds,  which  he  admits  to  exist,  will  rosult  in  advancing  prices  beyond  the  rates 
prevailing  in  1901.  It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  the  railroads  to  attempt  to  get 
higher  prices.  Thepresent  price  is  a  fair  and  profitable  one.  There  is  no  danger  of 
decreased  consumption  at  the  present  rates.  In  a  sense  the  railroads  nmy  be  said  to 
be  chargii^  the  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand  since  a  further  advance  would 
leduoe  demand.  They  might  have  the  power  to  advance  prices  further  but  they 
would  not  exercise  it 

Mr.  Baward  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  of  the 
8tate  of  Pennsylvania  that  there  should  tje  some  agreement  as  to  prices.  In  the 
absence  of  sucn  an  agreement  there  has  been  in  the  past  violent  competition  which 
has  made  prices  ruinously  low  and  which  has  forced  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy. 
The  Reading  Railroad  hasbeen  rcpeatedlv  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  If  jprices  were 
not  kept  np  the  entire  anthracite  mdux .  y  and  the  railroads  connected  with  it  would 
be  ruined.     (513, 517.) 

Mr.  Greens,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  formerly  connected  with  the 
anthracite  coal  business,  thinks  that  whatever  degree  of  monopoly  mieht  be  estab- 
hshed  within  the  anthracite  coal  field,  it  would  he  physically  impossible  to  put  up 
the  price  of  coal  for  any  length  of  time.  Anthracite  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
luxury  which  can  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  severe  competition  from  bituminous 
coal.  '  Especially  in  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  a  high  mjde  of  bituminous 
coal  ia  very  laisely  burned  in  grates  and  furnaces,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  coal  used  being  anthracite.  Then  there  is  the  competition  of  oil  and  gas  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes.  Some  time  in  the  future  it  may  readily  be  that  in 
our  great  cities  heat  will  be  furnished  by  lai^  electric  plants  burning  bituminous 
coal.     Already  in  New  York  one  building  is  heated  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Greene  does  not  think  that  a  combination  between  the  anthracite  producers 
and  the  bituminous  producers,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  both  classes  of 
coal,  is  feasible.  Tne  bituminous  coal  fields  are  not  limitea  like  the  anthracite. 
Bitominous  coal  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  whole  country.  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  great  strike  occurred  which  was  supposed  to  affect  practically  the  whole  field, 
coal  kept  coming  to  the  market  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Greene  is  willing^  accordingl  v,  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  competition  and 
businesB  to  regulate  we  prices  of  anthracite  coal.  This  must  be  the  reliance  in 
every  trade,  just  as  one  comer  grocery  is  counted  upon  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
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another  cx^rner  grocery.  The  main  reliance  is  on  the  enlightened  selfishness  of 
producers.  The  limit' of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  probably  already  been' 
reached.     (469,  470. ) 

Mr.  Strarns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  does  not  believe  that  it  will  be  ix>ssi- 
ble  for  the  antiiracite  coal  roads,  by  virtue  of  their  recent  combinations,  to  put  the 
price  of  coal  up  to  an  exorbitant  figure.  He  supposes  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
railroads  are  workin;^  under  a  community  of  interest.  That  proportion  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  eive  monopolistic  control  in  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  20  per  cent  could  break 
the  marKct  at  any  time.  The  witness  does  not  think  either  that  it  has  been  or  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to  follow  the  small  producers  into  particular  markets 
and  cut  the  prices  there  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  The  competition  of 
bituminous  coal  and  other  substances  is  especially  powerful  in  keeping  down  prices. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  prices  during  the  winter  of  1901  have  been  about  as  high 
as  the  market  will  stand.     (58^,  587. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  if  there 
were  absolutely  free  competition  among  the  anthracite  roads,  and  if  each  produced 
all  it  could,  the  price  of  coal  would  be  undoubtedly  reduced,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  people  are  benefited  by  ruinous  competition.  It  is  not  the  purpose  proba- 
bly of  those  who  are  buying  controlling  interests  in  the  different  railroads,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  into  narmony,  to  give  the  advantage  wholly  to  the  public. 
They  are  maKin^  the  combination  in  order  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  and  the 
sacnfice  of  securities.  No  combination  of  this  sort  can  be  made  powerful  enough  to 
govern  the  situation  absolutely.  None  of  the  plans  of  this  sort  in  the  past  has  ever 
worked  successfully. 

The  railroad  companies  recognize  very  generally,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  put  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  would  imme- 
diately increase  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  if  this  were  attempted.  (603, 609.) 

Mr.  McLeod  does  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  comoination  among 
anthracite  producers  and  transporters  to  put  up  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  an 
unreasonable  figure.  On  the  contrary,  prices  could  be  reduced  by  the  economies  of 
combination.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  advance  the  prices  the  people  simply 
would  not  take  the  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is  virtually  a  luxury  and  people  are  not 
compelled  to  use  it.  The  competition  of  bituminous  coal  and  of  other  methods  of 
heatmg  is  effective  upon  prices.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  the  present 
prices  (April,  1900),  are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be  in  order  to  afford  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  railroads  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  them  somewhat  higher. 
Aside  from  competition,  a  further  safeguard  to  the  people  against  excessive  charges 
is  always  the  power  of  public  opinion.     (569. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  the  suggestion  that  5  or  10 

ger  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  product  outside  of  a  combination,  would  be  able  to 
X  the  price  for  the  entire  product  wouLl  be  absurd.     (532. ) 
5.  Efect  of  competition  of  bituminous  coal  and  other  fuels. — Mr.  McLbod,  former 

President  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  asserts  that  in  1896,  the  last  year  for  which  he 
as  accurate  figures,  only  71.72  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced  was  of  the 
domestic  sizes,  while  28.28  per  cent  was  pea  coal  or  smaller  coal.  In  1872  only  5.92 
per  cent  of  the  coal  sold  was  of  this  smaller  size;  in  1878, 10  per  cent,  and  in  1888, 19  per 
cent.  Formerly  the  smaller  sizes  were  thrown  away  altogether,  but  ways  have  been 
found  to  market  them  and  the  old  dumps  are  being  worked  over. 

All  this  smaller  coal,  continues  Mr.  McLeod,  comes  into  competition  with  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  since  bituminous  coal  can  be  produced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  anthra- 
cite 28  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  of  |1  per  ton  on  the 
average.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  sold  for  $1  less  than  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  coal  of  all  sizes.  It  costs  as  much  per  ton  to  produce  a  small  size  as  the  larger 
sizes.  In  fact  the  larger  sizes  can  not  be  made  without  making  the  smaller  sizes.  All 
the  coal  coming  from  the  mine  is  crushe<i  in  order  to  get  the  different  domestic  sizes. 
It  is  then  nm  over  screens,  and  after  this  through  troughs  where  little  boys  pick  out 
the  slate.  As  the  coal  passes  over  the  screens  the  finest  goes  through  nrst.  Then 
the  coal  passes  successively  over  screens  with  larger  meshes  and  the  larger  sizes  are 
obtained.  In  order  to  get  the  laive  sizes,  which  bring  the  higher  prices,  the  smaller 
sizes  are  necessarily  manufactured.  It  pays  better  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  than 
to  throw  them  away.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  McLeod  declares,  the  loss  of  $1  per  ton  on 
the  smaller  sizes  must  be  made  up  by  pricee  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  a^regate 
price  for  all  sizes  must  be  suflBcient  to  pay  the  ag^gate  cost  of  all  sizes.  There  is 
no  use  for  these  smaller  sizes  except  in  competition  wiUi  bituminous  coal.*  (562, 
667,  569. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  says  that  the  sizes  of  coal  from 
chestnut  up  are  called  prepared  sizes.    The  lai^est  size  is  known  as  lump  or  broken 
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coal.  The  sizes  from  pea  coal  down  are  called  gmall  nizes.  The  laiigept  increase  in 
demand  for  anthracite  coal  in  the  last  few  yean*  is  for  Rmall  size?.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  pea,  barley,  and  rice  coal  were  thrown  away.  These  small  sizes  are  only  a 
bj-prodact  incidental  to  the  ** manufacture"  of  the  larger  sizes.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  les,  there  was  a  much  greater  demand  for  lamp  coal.  Ten  to  20  per  cent  of 
that  ooald  be  sold.  Now  the  demand  is  for  stove  coal  and  other  intermediate  sizes. 
More  thorough  breaking  up  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the  percentage  of  pea  coal 
and  other  small  sizes  is  thus  necessarily  increased.'    (578,  583.) 

Mr.  Steams  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  very 
high  because  of  the  competition  of  other  fuels.  The  larger  sizes  are  somewhat  of  a 
luxury,  and  the  smaller  sizes  compete  directly  with  bituminous  coal  for  steam  pur- 
poses. The  household  consumption  of  coal  isbeing  met  with  competition  from  ^ 
stoves,  while  in  the  apartment  nouses  bituminous  coal  is  burned  in  the  steam  heating 
and  other  heating  apparatus.  While  the  producers  of  anthracite  do  not  calculate 
upon  a  definite  differential  between  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
and  the  prices  of  bituminous,  they  can  not  advance  the  price  of  anthracite  to  an 
exorbitant  extent  without  running  the  risk  of  having  it  supplanted  by  soft  coal. 
The  consumption  of  soft  coal  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  hard  coal,  and 
it  promises  to  be  constantly  a  more  serious  rival.  The  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
come  into  direct  competiton  with  bituminous  coal.     (583,  585. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  j^resident  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  asserts  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  excessive  prices  be  charged  for  anthracite  coal.  Anthracite  is  not  a  neoessit]^  but 
a  luxury,  used  because  of  its  greater  cleanliness  and  convenience.  The  competition 
01  bituminous  coal  is  constanfly  growing.  The  increased  demand  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  smaller  sizes  used  for  steam  purposes,  which  meet  the  competition  of  bitumi- 
nous. There  is  little  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  lai^er  or  prepared  sizes. 
Tins  demand  grows  only  as  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  increases,  and  the  increase 
of  houi^es  is  more  than  offset  by  the  competition  of  coke,  gas,  oil,  and  other  methods 
of  heating,  and  by  the  development  of  larger  apartment  houses  which  do  not  use 
anthracite.  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  anthracite.     (555. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  there  is  a  distinct  limitation  upon 
the  price  of  coal  through  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  gas,  etc.  The  present 
prices,  since  February,  1901,  are  probably  about  the  top.  About  25  to  30  per  cent 
<if  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  at  present  is  represented  b^  the  small  sizes,  pea 
coal,  buckwheat  coal,  etc.,  which  come  strictlv  into  competition  with  bituminous 
coal  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  true  that  some  of  this  snial ler  coal  is  now  being  reclaimed 
from  the  old  culm  heaps,  change  in  market  conditions  having  made  it  profitable  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Haddock's  own  company  feels  that  it  pays  better  usually  to  send  the 
material  in  the  culm  heaps  down  into  the  mines  to  be  used  as  sustaining  pillars. 

Further  competition  is  encountered  by  anthracite  coal  by  the  use  of  gas,  especially 
in  the  summer  time.  Moreover,  even  at  present  prices,  plants  are  being  establisheo, 
such  as  that  of  the  New  England  Gas  Company,  which,  using  bituminous  coal,  fur- 
nish light,  heat,  and  power,  and  make  coke.  Though  prices  might  be  forced  up  to 
an  extravagant  figure  for  a  short  time,  a  reduction  would  be  bound  to  follow.  (528, 
529.) 

Mr.  Chflds,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  bitumi- 
nom  coal  competes  severely  with  the  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  which  are  used  for  steam 
purposes,  including  lump  coal,  broken  coal,  and  the  finer  sizes  below  pea  coal.  Over 
40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  steam  coal.  The  proportion  is  greater  than 
formerlv,  because  a  lai^ger  share  of  the  fine  coal,  which  was  formerly  thrown  on  the 
culm  piles,  is  now  utilized.  Moreover,  the  old  refuse  in  the  culm  piles  is  now  being 
worked  over.  The  demand  for  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  with  which  bituminous 
coal  competes  to  a  laffi  extent,  has  not  increased  so  much  as  the  demand  for  steam 
azes.  When  the  price  of  anthracite  is  put  up,  bituminous  coal  tends  to  displace  the 
st€am  sizes  of  anthracite.  Moreover,  in  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  the 
demand  for  anthracite  coal  for  domestic  purposes  is  relatively  much  less  than  in 
Eastern  cities,  more  soft  coal  being  used. 

The  competition  of  bituminous  coal  is  held  by  Mr.  Childs,  accordingly,  to  place  a 
limit  upon  the  price  of  anthracite  coal.  Just  what  the  maximum  would  be  he  does 
Dot  know.  It  IB  true  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  business  in  view  of  the 
recent  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of  anthracite,  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  make  a  further  increase  of  50  cents.     (501,  502. ) 

Mr.  Harbis,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  asserts  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  is  quite  strictly  limited  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  and  of 
am.  Electricity  is  a  product  of  the  second  order  produced  by  coal,  so  that  it  can  not 
De  called  a  direct  competitor.    (602. ) 
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Mr.  Fleming  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  a^^serts  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  most  emphatically  a  competitor  of  hard  coal.  The  consmnption  of 
anthracite  is,  in  fact,  falling  off  proportionately.  Gas  and  steam  are  replacmg  it  in 
office  buildings  and  in  houses.     (53/,  541.^ 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  bituminous  coal  comes  into  competition  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  anthracite  under  many  conditions.  Fully  36  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  prod- 
uct is  subject  to  this  competition  and  the  proportion  is  constantly  increasing.     (548.  ^ 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  does  not  think  that  bituminous  coal  ana 
anthracite  coal  enter  into  competition  with  one  another  at  all.  Each  has  its  distinct 
use  and  value.  Soft  coal  is  not  burnt  in  houses,  at  least  in  the  £ast.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  minor  grades  of  anthracite  coal  have  lately  been  pushed  for  use  as  steam 
coal.  Much  of  this  coal  was  formerly  wasted.  These  grades  sell  usually  at  a  lower 
price.  The  witness  does  not  see,  however,  that  the  competition  between  these  coals 
and  soft  coal  is  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  price  of  other  grades  of  hard  coal. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  m  cities  which  try  to  prevent  the 
smoke  nuisance,  methods  having  been  devised  for  doins  away  with  the  smoke  in 
the  case  of  bituminous  coal.  The  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used  for  steam 
purposes  is  hardly  more  than  25  per  cent.  Formerly  perhaps  40  per  cent  was  used 
for  these  purposes,  but  gradually  domestic  coal  is  oeing  made  out  of  coal  that 
formerly  went  into  the  largest  steam  sizes.  Mr.  Saward  admits,  however,  that  when 
the  price  of  anthracite  coal  went  up  in  1900,  as  the  result  of  the  strike,  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  bituminous  coal,  resulting  in  some  instances  in  a  higher  price. 
(510,612.) 

Community  of  interest — Bituminous  coal. — ^Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator, 
thinks  that  there  is  a  growing  application  of  the  idea  of  community  of  interest  as 
regards  bituminous  coal.  There  have  been  agreements  between  the  great  railroad 
companies  regarding  prices,  and  their  violent  competition  is  at  present  ended.  All 
such  agreements,  however,  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country.  When  the  demand  for  coal  falls  off  the  agreements  are  likely  to  be 
broken.     (531.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association,  says  that  he  knows 
of  no  association  of  soft-coal  dealers  or  producers  in  New  York.  Most  soft  coal  comes 
to  the  seaboard  as  the  propertv  of  individual  operators.  Some  of  the  large  soft-coal 
companies  buy  the  product  of  the  smaller  companies  and  ship  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  anthracite  field.     (539.) 

6.  Economies  and  advantages  of  community  of  interest. — Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  says  that  he  sees  no  tendency  to  bring  the  mining  and  handling  of 
coal  into  fewer  hands.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that  the  practice  of  acting  in 
harmony  is  a  great  advantage.  Under  the  competitive  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  years  gone  by  it  has  been  difficult  to  discuss  the  intricate  (questions  of  business  in 
a  reasonable  manner  without  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  different  concerns.  The 
witness  thinks  that  any  arrangement  which  wiU  promote  harmony  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer. 

The  economy  of  combination  will  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Walter's  judgment,  come 
especially  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  freight  by  shipment  from  the 
nearest  regions  to  the  respective  markets.  The  anthracite  coal  from  one  region 
differs  greatlv  from  that  from  another.  The  different  markets  demand  particular 
classes  of  coal  for  particular  purposes.  In  a  very  cold  country  the  people  prefer  the 
very  hard  coal,  while  in  a  warmer  section  they  use  a  softer  grade  wnicn  bums  more 
rapidly  and  consumes  itself  entirely.     (644. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  declares  that  it  is  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public^  as 
well  as  of  the  producers  and  transporters  of  coal,  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  by  great  corporations  working  in  harmony  with  one  another.  He  believes  the 
more  tne  subject  of  combination  among  the  anthracite  roads  is  studied  the  more  the 
plans  will  be  approved  by  the  people.  A  close  control  of  the  business  by  these  cor- 
porations will  produce  better  results  than  ruinous  competition  which  would  so  injure 
the  producers  and  transporters  that  they  would  ultimately  have  to  charge  people 
more  for  coal.  The  fact  that  anthracite  coal  can  be  sold  only  about  six  months  of 
the  year  makes  it  especially  necessary  that  great  corporations  should  produce  the 
coal,  having  capital  sufficient  to  store  it  and  to  cany  large  quantities  for  several 
months.  In  the  case  of  bituminous  coal,  where  the  demand  is  uniform  and  where 
the  methods  of  production  are  simple,  there  is  less  occasion  for  combination.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  practically  a  manufactured  commodity,  and  large  investments  in  breakers 
and  other  mcilities  are  necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness  people  are  getting 
coal  cheaper  now  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  large 
operators  and  of  the  increasing  harmony  between  the  railroads. 
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Mr.  McLeod,  who  was  eepedaUy  active  daring  his  presidency  of  the  Reading  in 
brining  abont  comnmnity  of  interests  between  the  different  anthracite  roSds, 
declines  it  was  his  idea  to  benefit  both  consmners  and  corporations  by  bringing  all 
the  interests  into  harmony.  He  designed  to  give  the  people  half  of  the  profits  from 
economy,  and  to  ^y  dividends  with  the  remainder  upon  stocks  which  had  previously 
paid  none.  In  his  judgment  there  was  no  danger  nor  possibility  that  such  a  combi- 
nation ahoold  raise  prices  and  injure  consumers. 

One  of  the  chief  economies  which  Mr.  McLeod  planned  and  which  he  thinks 
should  still  be  carried  out  was  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen.  The  witness  declares 
that  it  coets  him  $1.50  a  ton  more  to  ^t  coal  into  his  cellar  than  the  retail  dealer  in 
New  York  pays  for  it.  There  are  twice  as  many  dealers  in  every  town  as  are  neces- 
sary. The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  makes  it  necessanr  for  tnem  to  have  a  laige 
percentage  of  profit  in  order  to  live  at  all.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that  the  distribution 
of  coal  sQoula  take  place  directly  to  the  consumer  from  the  railroad.  He  would 
establish  large  depots  in  each  city,  having  coal  pockets  from  which  coal  could  be 
shot  directly  into  the  carts  of  those  who  would  take  it  to  the  consumer.  At  present 
it  is  hauled  to  yards  of  coal  dealers  and  then  reloaded  again  at  unnecessary  expense. 
One  pocket  station  in  connection  with  each  of  the  railroads  reaching  Washington 
horn  the  north  would  be  ample  to  supply  the  entire  city.  Mr.  McLe<ra  thinks  that 
by  this  method  of  distributing  coal  it  would  not  cost  more  than  from  30  to  50  cents 
to  get  it  from  the  railroad  to  the  consumer  instead  of  $1.50  per  ton.  The  only  way 
in  which  such  an  economy  can  be  brought  about  is  by  combination  among  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  says  further,  that  there  is  usually  a  considerable  de^p'ee  of  competition 
between  retail  coal  dealers,  although  in  some  pases  they  have  associations  which  com- 
bine to  keep  up  prices.  He  thinfs  many  retailers  dehver  short  weight  (568, 569, 
575. ) 

Mr.  Gbesxb,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  formerly  concerned  in  the 
anthradte-coai  business,  declares  that  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  which  makes  desirable  community 
of  interest,  and  especially  consolidation  of  the  different  interests.  Although  anthra- 
cite coal  is  confined  to  a  small  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  and  is  in  a  sense  a 
natural  monopoly,  the  ownership  of  the  field  is  so  greatly  divided  among  indi\dduals 
and  different  railroads  that  business  is  most  uneconomically  conducted.  In  the  first 
place,  each  railroad  feels  that  it  must  have  tonnage.  The  railroads  have  gone  into  the 
minii^  of  coal  principally  to  secure  transportation  for  themselves.  The  result  is  that 
coal  is  often  hauled  longer  distances  and  over  steeper  grades  than  would  be  necessary 
if  some  other  railroad  handled  it  Another  result  is  that  many  mines  which  are  very 
expensive  to  work  are  operated  in  order  to  give  the  railroads  toimage.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  expensiveness  of  operatLq^  mines.  Many  of  the  mines  of  the  Head- 
ing Biulroad,  for  example,  are  especially  expensive  to  operate,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
whole  southern  anthracite  field.  The  character  of  the  coal  and  the  manner  of  its 
disbribation  is  slightly  different  in  other  regions. 

Another  economic  waste  under  the  present  system  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  and  the  other  producers  do  not  market  their  coal  properly— <io  not  know 
how  much  coal  is  going  to  one  place  or  another.  The  fact  that  each  railroad  has  a 
large  number  of  sdUng  agents  and  other  subordinates  constitutes  an  economic  waste. 

m  view  of  these  wastes  from  competition  Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  it  would  be 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  the  general  community,  to  have  an 
absolute  consolidation  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  mines.  To  some 
extent  community  of  interest,  without  absolute  consohdation,  would  effect  economies, 
but  much  leas  satisfactorily.  For  example,  it  would  be  impossible  under  mere  com- 
monity  of  interest  to  transport  the  coal  which  now  passes  over  the  Lehigh  Yallev 
road  or  the  Reading  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  yet  it  might  be  much 
more  economical  for  all  the  coal  from  certain  districts  to  be  handled  by  one  road. 

The  witness  thinks  that  by  virtue  of  the  economies  of  consolidation  it  would  be 
poarable  to  save  fully  $1  per  ton  in  the  case  of  mining  and  transporting  anthracite 
coaL  He  believes  mrther  that  part  of  this  saving  would  come  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  to  compel  consohdation  rather  than  the 
contrary.  Probablv  50  cents  of  the  $1  saved  would  go  to  the  consumer,  and  a  similar 
amount  or  leas  would  go  in  the  form  of  higher  dividends  to  the  railroads.  At  the  same 
timetheoondition  of  thecoal  miners  would  be  improved.  Thewitnessadmitsthatthere 
might  be  some  question  whether,  by  virtue  of  monopoly,  the  advantage  of  economies 
mi^t  not  all  go  to  the  owners  without  a  reduction  ot  price,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
various  other  rorms  of  heating  which  compete  with  anthracite  coal  will  always 
keep  down  its  price,  and  that  the  pressure  of  pubhc  opinion  would  also  be  effective. 
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We  can  rest  perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  the  benefit  of 
economies  through  consolidation.     (468-473.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  in  the  early  days  the  anthracite-coal 
industry  was  highly  profitable,  and  operators  took  little  care  to  introduce  economic 
method.  The  same  was  true  of  transportation,  and  the  methods  are  still  exceedingly 
extravagant.  For  instance,  there  are  mines  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  upon  the  hill,  from  which  coal  is  hauled  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  east- 
em  side  toward  tide  water;  while  mines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  catrry  coal 
down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  going  west.  The  Erie  by  its 
acquisition  of  the  Erie  and  Wvoming  Railroad  expects  to  eliminate  some  of  this 
wMte  in  transportation.     (556.) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  supposes  that  a 
considerable  economy  might  be  effected  by  a  community  of  interest  or  combination 
between  the  anthracite-coal  roads.  The  cost  of  marketing  especially  could  be 
reduced  by  eliminating  many  middlemen  and  commission  merchants  and  putting 
the  selling  of  coal  stnctly  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  railroad  companies. 
(599. ) 

Mr.  "WooDLocK  does  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  special  economy  effected  by 
the  common  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  or  coal  mines.  There  can  be  no 
physical  union  of  the  properties  in  most  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  a  great 
economy  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  single  selling  agency.     (452. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  there  are  some  aimunents  in 
isLVor  of  combination  in  the  anthracite  business,  especially  because  of  the  possible 
economy.  Thus,  there  are  four  or  five  different  operations  in  Luzerne  County,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  they  were  combined  into  one.     (534. ) 

O.  Capitalization  of  coal  roads  and  of  reterre  coal  lands. — 

1.  QipUalization  and  reorganiodtUms  of  the  anthracUe  roads  generally. — Mr.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  Reading  and  Erie  railroads  are  heavily  overcapitalized.  The  bankruptcies  of 
the  Reading  have  been  largely  due  to  its  great  capitalization  based  on  unworKed  coal 
l^ids.  The  fact  that  after  4  years  of  steady  prosperity  the  common  stock  of  the 
reorganized  Reading  Company  sells  only  at  30  (February,  1901),  shows  necessarily 
over-capitalization.  In  the  reor^nizations  of  the  Reading  and  the  Erie  securities 
were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Thus,  the  Erie  formerly  had  a  capitalization 
of  $70,000,000  common  stock.  Now  it  has  about  $50,000,000  preferred  stock  and 
$112,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  common  until  very  recently  was  scarcely  worth 
anything.  When  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  began  bujring  stock  recently  it  went  up  from  15  to 
30,  but  it  is  still  worth  less  than  the  old  Erie  stock  was  worth  8  years  ago.     (456. ) 

2.  Capitalization  of  the  Reading  Company. — Mr.  Harris,  until  l-ecently  president  of 
the  Reading  Companv,  says  that  the  present  capitalization  of  the  Reading  Company 
includes  $28,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock,  $42,000,000  of  second  preferred  stoct, 
$70,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  $63,000,000  of  general  mortgage  bonds,  besides 
other  earlier  bonds  not  yet  matured.  The  bonds  are  gradually  being  increased,  a 
provision  of  the  mortgage  authorizing  the  addition  of  $20,000  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed- 
$1,500,000  a  year.  When  the  maximum  amount  is  issued  there  will  be  $135,000,000, 
Mirtly  covering  prior  bonds  now  not  matured.  The  present  capitalization  of  the 
Reading  Company  and  its  leased  lines'  is  approximately  $250,000,000  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  witness  believes  that  this  sum  is  greater  than  the  amoimt  of  the  securities 
of  the  company  before  the  reorganization  of  1896,  but  the  interest  is  lower,  so  that  the 
fixed  charges  are  less,  ard  the  mcrease  in  the  stocks  is  less  important  because  a  com- 
panv does  not  go  into  bankruptcy  when  it  fails  to  pay  dividends,  but  it  does  go  into 
Dankruptcy  when  it  fails  to  pay  interest.  The  witness  is  not  especially  familiar  with, 
the  financmg  of  the  Reading  Company,  which  was  conducted  by  the  bankers  and 
owners  of  the  railroad.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  volume  of  securities  and 
freight  rates.  The  rates  are  made  by  freight  agents,  and  the  chief  infiuence  deter- 
mining them  is  the  rate  made  bv  competitors.     (597,  598. ) 

3.  Receivership  of  the  Reading  kailroad. — Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  Reading  Rail- 
road has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  four  times.  Some  of  these  bankruptcies 
were  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  company  has  increased  its  debts  too  lai^ely  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  lands.  It  has  been  forced  by  ruinous  competition  to  sell  coal  below 
cost,  and  could  not  earn  interest. 

Mr.  McLeod  explains  the  receivership  of  1893  under  his  administration  as  follows: 
The  Reading  had  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Jersey  Central,  and  found  that 
those  commnies  had  $13,000,000  invested  in  coal  on  hand  and  in  carrying  the 
accounts  of  individual  operators.  The  Reading  did  not  have  that  much  capital,  and 
Mr.  McLeod  had  to  borrow  $8,000,000  an  a  floating  debt.  At  this  time  the  panic  of 
1893  began.    The  witness  bad  arranged  to  sell  securities  to  get  a  working  capital  of 
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I17.n00,000  oat  of  which  tr)  take  up  the  floating  debt  of  18,000,000,  but  on  account 
(4  the  panic  the  securities  could  not  be  issued  and  the  Reading  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy.     (573. ) 

Mr.  BicB,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  states  that  some  years 
prior  to  18^  he  was  invited  to  join  a  syndicate  to  purchase  the  control  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad.  The  syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Gowen,  but  at  his  death  the  burden  was  left  upon  Mr.  Rice.  A  great  deal 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  was  bought,  and  although  the  company  was  at 
that  time  controlled  bv  a  voting  trust,  the  control  drifted  into  the  hands  of  &  syndi- 
cate, and  Mr.  McLeod  was  m^e  president.  The  witness  found  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  road's  indebtedness  as  it  then  existed  by  converting  the 
income  bonds  into  stock,  and  he  prepared  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Reading  CJompany.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  the  holders 
of  bonds  there,  and  during  his  absence  Mr.  McLeod  began  to  pay  interest  on  the 
income  bonds,  whereupon  the  holders  of  them  were  no  longer  willing  to  exchange 
them  for  stock.  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  this  interest  had  not  been  actually 
earned,  although  the  books  had  apparently  shown  that  it  had  been  earned. 

Mr.  Rice  says  further  that  at  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley^  railroads.  Both  were  leased. 
This  increaseil  the  coal  holdincs  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  enormously  and 
r&juired  additional  money.  Mr.  Rice  went  to  Europe  and  secured  the  pledfge  of 
$13,000,000  on  the  issue  of  bonds,  but,  much  to  his  astonishment,  after  the  bankers 
had  paid  in  $5,500,000  in  cash,  on  February  1,  1^3,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  on  Februarj'  20.  The  witness  then  went  into  litigation  to  have 
the  management  of  the  nulroad  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court.  He 
believes  tiiat  one  of  the  chief  troubles  leading  to  the  bankruptcy  was  the  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  McLeod  to  control  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
England,  and  other  interests  which  he  was  not  able  to  control. 

Mr.  Rice  asserts  further  that  the  Reading  Company  had  been  counting  as  assets 
various  credits  which  were  really  of  no  value,  and  tnat  the  public  was  thus  deceived 
prior  to  the  bankruptcy.     (737-739. ) 

4.  Attempt  of  Heading  Railroad  to  enter  New  England  territory, — Mr.  McLbod 
explains  the  motive  which  led  the  Reading  Railroad  in  1892  to  attempt  to  get  control 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  railroads.  It  has  been 
a  well-recognized  rule  among  the  anthracite-coal  roa(is  for  years  that  each  has  the 
right  to  haul  the  coal  destined  for  roads  controlled  by  itself.  By  acouiring  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  the  Reading  coula  add  to  its  ton- 
najse  about  3,500,000  tons,  and  could  do  it  without  precipitating  a  fight  between  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  savs  further  that  the  Reading  did  not  buy  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  stock  of  the  Soston  and  Maine.  Enough  stock  was  bought  to  give  Mr.  McLeod 
a  standing  with  the  other  stockholders,  and  then  largely  through  personal  influence 
he  persuaded  them  to  make  him  president.     (567,  574.) 

5.  Gapiialization  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railway. — Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario 
*nd  Western,  says  that  this  railroad  was  reorganized  in  1880.  It  had  originally  been 
built chieflv  on  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  by  towns.  It  was  called  a  road  without 
debts  or  traSffic.  It  had  over  $80,000,000  of  bonds  and  was  sold  out  for  about  $4,000,000. 
The  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  bonds,  is  about  $58,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  reorganization  the  holders  of  bonds  were  allowed  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent;  most  of  them  did  so,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  thus  increased  about  $50,000,000.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  is 
not  held  by  a  few  men.  The  preferred  stock  is  mostly  represented  by  a  voting  trust. 
(502,  503. ) 

6.  CapiUdizaiion  of  coal  lands  and  its  ^ect  on  prices. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent 
coal  operator,  says  tnat  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  bought  100,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  during  the  early  seventies,  was  forced  into  this  action  largely  by 
its  competitors.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  W  eatern, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads  were  all  coming  into  the  Schuylkill 
field  and  acquiring  coal  properties.  Another  factor,  which  led  independent  operators 
to  gell  out  at  that  time,  was  the  violence  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  who  made  it  very 
unpleasant  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the  mining  business.  Since  these  early  purchases 
the  lieading  has  acquired  other  coal  property,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Haddock  thinks  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road,  in  order  to  carry 
its  100,000  acres  of  unworked  coal  lands,  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
tile  road  but  has  also  affected  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  amount  invested  by 
the  Reading  Company  in  coal  property  was  about  $50,000,000,  and  the  interest  at  first 
was  7  per  cent    This  was  an  annual  charge  of  $3,500,000,  while  the  company  did 
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not  at  the  outset  produce  more  than  six  or  seven  million  tons  yearly.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  amount  of  the  Reading's  debts  for  coal  lands  has  not  been  cut  down 
materially  by  reorganization,  although  the  rate  of  interest  probably  has  been  cut 
down.  There  is  constantly  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  consumer  interest  on  unde- 
veloped land  held  for  the  supply  of  50  years  to  come.  The  effort  has  not  always 
been  successful  in  the  past.     (523, 534. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  in  some  cases  where  the 
railroads  have  capitalized  anthracite  coal  held  in  advance  of  actual  operation,  the 
I)eople  are  doubtless  paving  prices  and  railroad  charges  which  return  some  dividend 
on  such  investments.  In  general,  however,  the  charges  baaed  on  these  investments  ia 
coal  lands  have  been  squeezed  out  by  reorganizations.  Mr.  Go  wan,  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  tried  thirty  years  ago  to  buy  up  the  coal  properties  conti^ous  to  that 
line,  and  to  earn  freight  rates  which  would  support  the  capital  invested.  He  failed 
in  this  undertaking,  since  the  rates  and  prices  could  not  he  kept  up.  The  Reading 
has  been  twice  reoi^ganized.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  these  reorganizations  the 
total  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  has  not  been  reduced,  but  the  absolute  fixed  charges 
have  been  reduced.  That  is,  bonds  requiring  payment  of  interest  have  been  replaSsd 
by  preferred  and  common  stocks,  and  rates  of  interest  on  bonds  are  also  lower.  It 
is  probable,  Mr.  Greene  continues,  that  the  present  movement  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  anthracite  'roads  is  partly  designed  to  permit  the  earning  of  interest  on  the 
preferred  stocks  which  have  been  substituted  for  these  old  bonds.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  railroad  reorganizations  and  recent  consolidations.     (472. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  various  bank- 
ruptcies of  the  Beadmg  Company  have  undoubtedly  been  aue  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  nad  bought  up  a  large  amount  of  coal  land  in  advance  of  development.  Most  of 
these  purchases  were  made  at  a  very  early  time  by  Mr.  Go  wan.  The  witness  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  did  push  that  policy  of  buying  up  lands  too  far  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Reading  and  other  railroads  have  made  the  mistake  of  building  rail- 
roads too  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  traffic.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  R^uling 
Company  has  also  been  due  to  excessive  competition  between  the  railroads.  It, 
however,  it  had  not  been  burdened  with  debts,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  in  a 
better  condition  to  sustain  that  competition. 

Mr.  Harris  thinks  further  that  although  the  interest  charges  of  the  Reading  have 
been  reduced  by  reoi^ganizations,  and  although  there  are  now  no  specific  interest 
charges  based  on  the  coal  lands  separately,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  interest 
on  tnese  lands  is  still  a  charge  upon  the  road.  That  is,  if  the  Reading  had  spent 
less  money  in  coal  lands,  it  would  now  have  less  interest  charges.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  charge  is  taken  from  the  stockholders  who  fail  to  receive  dividends'. 

Mr.  Harris  explains  further  that  one  reason  why  the  Reading  has  developed  its 
lands  slowly  is  oecause  many  of  them  are  very  expensive  to  work,  and  the  coal 
could  not  bB  taken  out  in  competition  with  that  of  other  mines  which  were  worked 
more  cheaply.  In  the  future,  since  the  more  accessible  coal  is  rapidly  being 
exhausted,  tne  Reading  lands  will  become  more  valuable  and  can  be  operated. 
(604-606.) 

Mr.  McLeod  does  not  think  that  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  reserved 
coal  lands  by  the  various  railroad  companies  has  added  to  tne  price  to  the  consumer. 
He  thinks  that  the  economies  coming  from  the  large  investments  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  lowered  prices.  Nobody  has  made  much  money  in  mining  coal 
except  a  few  individuals  ymo  were  especially  favorably  located.  The  Reading  Rail- 
road actually  invested  cash  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000  in  coal  lands  between  1870 
and  1876.  It  has,  however,  been  forced  to  sell  coal  as  cheaply  since  this  debt  was 
incurred  as  before,  and  has  had  to  compete  with  other  railroads  and  producers.  The 
large  capitalization  of  the  Reading  in  stocks  can  not  influence  prices,  because  no  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  for  a  long  time.  The  Reading  has  $112,000,000  of  stocks 
earning  no  dividends.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  $40,441,000,  the  Erie  $172,000,000, 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  $58,113,000  of  stocks  earning  no  dividends. 
The  total  of  such  stocks  for  the  four  roads  named  is  $382,554,000.     (566.) 

Mr.  Saward  does  not  attribute  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Reading  Railroad  so  much 
to  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  to  purchase  coal  lands  held 
undeveloped  as  to  the  excessive  competition  between  the  various  producers  of  coal 
forcing  down  prices  unduly.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  people  have  been  forced  to 
pay  higher  pnces  for  coal  because  of  the  large  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road.  A 
lai^e  part  of  its  capital  is  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  these  have  not  paid  dividends,  so 
that  the  earnings  on  them  can  not  be  counted  in  price.  It  is  true  that  bonds  were 
issued  for  some  of  the  coal  lands.  The  Reading  has  coal  enough  to  last  for  100  years. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  consumer  is  paying  the  carrying  charge  on  the  investment  in 
these  future  supplies  of  coal,  but  the  witin\s.s  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  this 
interest  charge  adds  more  than  5  cents  per  ton  to  the  price  of  coal.    Although  the  capi- 
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$17,500,000  out  of  which  to  take  up  the  floating  debt  of  $8,000,000,  but  on  account 
of  the  panic  the  securities  could  not  1>e  issued  and  the  Reading  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy.     (573.) 

Mr.  Kick,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  states  that  some  years 
prior  to  189^3  he  was  invited  to  join  a  syndicate  to  purchase  the  control  of  the  Fhila- 
delpbia  and  Reading  Railroad.  The  syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Go  wen,  but  at  his  death  the  burden  was  left  upon  Mr.  Rice.  A  great  deal 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  was  bought,  and  although  the  company  was  at 
that  time  controlled  by  a  voting  trust,  the  control  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  syndi- 
cate, and  Mr.  McLeod  was  m^e  president.  The  witne««s  found  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  road's  inaebtedness  as  it  then  existed  by  converting  the 
income  bonds  into  stock,  and  he  prepared  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Reading  Company.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  tne  holders 
of  bonds  there,  and  during  his  absence  Mr.  McLeod  began  to  pay  interest  on  the 
income  bonds,  whereupon  the  holders  of  them  were  no  longer  willing  to  exchange 
them  for  stock.  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  this  interest  had  not  oeen  actually 
earned,  although  the  books  had  apparently  shown  that  it  had  been  earned. 

Mr.  Rice  savs  further  that  at  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  Both  were  leased. 
This  increased  the  coal  holdines  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  enormously  and 
required  additional  money.  Mr.  Rice  went  to  Europe  and  secured  the  pledge  of 
$13,000,000  on  the  issue  of  bonds,  but,  much  to  his  astonishment,  after  the  bankers 
had  paid  in  $5,500,000  in  cash,  on  February  1,  1^3,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  on  Februarj'  20.  The  witness  then  went  into  litigation  to  have 
the  management  of  the  railroad  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court.  He 
beiievefl  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  leading  to  the  ])ankruptcy  was  the  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  McLeod  to  control  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
England^  and  other  interests  which  he  was  not  able  to  control. 

Mr.  Rice  asserts  further  that  the  Reading  Company  had  been  counting  as  assets 
various  credits  which  were  really  of  no  value,  and  that  the  public  was  thus  deceived 
prior  to  the  bankruptcy.     (737-739. ) 

4.  Attempt  of  Reading  KaUroad  to  enter  New  England  territory. — Mr.  McLeod 
explains  the  motive  which  led  the  Reading  Railroad  in  1892  to  attempt  to  get  control 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  railroads.  It  has  l^een 
a  well-recognized  rule  among  the  anthracite-coal  roacls  for  years  that  each  has  the 
right  to  haul  the  coal  destin^  for  roads  controlled  by  itself.  By  acauiring  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  the  Reading  coula  add  to  its  ton- 
nage about  3,500,000  tons,  and  could  do  it  without  pre<-ipitating  a  fight  between  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  says  further  that  the  Reading  did  not  buy  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Enough  stock  was  bought  to  give  Mr.  McLeod 
a  standing  with  the  other  stockholders,  and  then  largely  through  personal  influence 
he  persuaded  them  to  make  him  president.     (567,  574.) 

5.  Capitalization  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railway. — Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario 
and  Western,  says  that  this  railroad  was  reorganized  in  1880.  It  had  originally  been 
built  chiefly  on  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  oy  towns.  It  was  called  a  road  without 
debts  or  traffic.  It  had  over  $80,000,000  of  bonds  and  was  sold  out  for  about  $4,000,000. 
The  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  lK)nds,  is  about  $58,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  reorganization  the  holders  of  bonds  were  allowed  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent;  most  of  them  did  so,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  thus  increased  about  $50,000,000.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  is 
not  held  by  a  few  men.  The  preferred  stock  is  mostly  represented  by  a  voting  trust. 
(502,  503.) 

6.  Capitalization  of  coal  lands  and  its  effect  on  prices. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent 
coal  operator,  says  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  bought  100,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  during  the  early  seventies,  was  forced  into  this  action  larvely  by 
its  competitors.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  U  eatem, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads  were  all  coming  into  the  Schuylkill 
field  and  acquiring  coal  properties.  Another  factor,  which  led  independent  operators 
to  sell  out  at  that  time,  was  the  violence  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  who  made  it  very 
unpleasant  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the  mining  business.  Since  these  early  purchases 
the  Reading  has  acquired  other  coal  property,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Haddock  thinks  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road,  in  order  to  carry 
its  100,000  acres  of  unworked  coal  lands,  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  road  but  has  also  affected  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  amount  invested  by 
the  Reading  Company  in  coal  property  was  about  $50,000,000,  and  the  interest  at  firet 
was  7  per  cent.    This  was  an  annual  charge  of  $3,500,000,  while  the  company  did 
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The  district  in  which  the  coal  will  be  exhausted  soonest  is  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Wvoming  field,  sometimes  called  the  Lackawanna  field.  The  western  end  of  that 
field  will  last  much  longer,  because  the  coal  lies  deeper  and  is  more  expensive  to 
mine.  The  group  of  small  basins  known  as  the  Lehigh  region  has  passea  its  maxi- 
mum production.  Some  of  the  Reading  collieries  in  that  region  are  exhausted  and 
some  are  approaching  exhaustion. 

The  great  supply  in  the  future  is  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  which  contains  more 
than  one-half  of  the  anthracite  supply.  In  this  region  the  coal  is  exceedingly  hard 
at  the  eastern  end  and  grows  softer  toward  the  western,  until  the  Lykens  Valley 
coal,  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  reached.  The  Reading's  coal  lands 
are  chiefly  in  this  region,  and  it  is  because  of  the  depth  and  expensiveness  of  mining 
that  they  have  not  been  developed  more  rapidly.  In  some  mines  in  other  regions 
the  coal  has  been  nearer  the  surface,  the  bottom  of  the  supply  being  not  more  than 
100  or  200  feet  deep.  Around  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  supposed  to  lie  5,000  feet  deep.  Moreover,  in  the  Schuylkill  region  the  coal 
is  much  more  full  of  slate.  When  the  witness  was  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  the 
Tiehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  about 
three  tons  of  mineral  and  about  ten  tons  of  water  from  an  average  depth  of  600  feet 
for  every  ton  of  coal  sent  to  market.     (605-606. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  there  is  an  absolute  limit 
of  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  from  50  to  150  years.  Later 
on,  moreover,  coal  which  is  more  difiScult  to  extract  will  have  to  be  mined  at  a 
higher  cost  than  at  present.     (475. ) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Griffith  several  years  ago  as  to 
the  future  supply  of  anthracite  coal  is  generally  considered  the  best,  and  he  oelieves 
that  the  general' estimation  was  100  years  for  all  the  r^ons.  In  the  case  of  the 
Reading  Company  the  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  production  would  last  much 
longer.     (540.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  he  thinks  that  40  or  50  ^ears 
will  see  the  substantial  extinction  of  many  of  the  anthracite  fields.  The  Readmg  is 
understood  to  have  a  supply  for  100  years,  but  the  mining  in  all  the  regions  is 
constantly  increasing  in  difficulty  and  expensiveness.     (555. ) 

Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  R^uling  Railroad,  believes  that  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  is  greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  He  says  that  it  has  alwajrs 
been  the  experience  that  more  coal  is  secured  from  a  mine  or  district  than  was  origi- 
nally estimated.  The  witness  thinks  there  is  probably  coal  enough  for  the  Reading 
Railroad  for  200  years  at  least.  He  estimates  the  total  amount  of  coal  in  the  ground 
at  15,000j000,000  tons.  There  are  several  companies  besides  the  Reading  which  have 
a  very  large  reserve,  but  its  reserve  is  much  tne  largest,  although  the  witness  is  not 
disposed  to  think  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  Reading  will  hold  all  the 
remaining  coal  land. 

Many  of  the  collieries  already  opened  will,  in  Mr.  McLeod*s  judgment,  soon  be 
exhausted,  but  their  owners  often  have  reserved  lands  which  can  be  worked  by  new 
collieries.  The  witness  estimates  that  in  10  years  10  per  cent  of  the  collieries  m  the 
Wyoming  region  will  be  exhausted,  and  in  40  years  75  per  cent.  It  costs  20  cents 
per  ton  more  to  mine  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  than  in  the  Wyoming  region,  but  there 
IS  a  greater  supply  in  the  former  region  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  future  con- 
sumption of  the  country  must  be  taken.     (565,  566,  571.) 

2.  Cost  of  mining  coal. — Mr.  Harris,  in  connection  with  his  explanation  regarding 
the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  character  of  the  different  nelds,  declares  that 
the  coat  of  mining  is  steadily  increasing  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  more  accessible 
lands,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase.  It  probably  costs  from  75  cents  to  $1 
more  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  now  than  it  did  20  years  ago.  The  finest  veins  have 
mostly  been  worked  out.  Now  veins  are  often  mined  which  are  not  more  than  2J 
feet  thick.  The  mines  are  deeper  in  most  instances.  While  formerly  it  cost  perhaps 
$100,000  to  open  a  mine,  sinking  a  shaft  200  or  300  feet,  some  collieries  now  can  not 
be  worked  before  11,000,000  has  been  invested  in  preparation  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  1,500  feet.  There  have  been  manv  instances  in  the  past  where  niines  liave 
been  opened  by  means  of  tunnels,  which  served  to  drain  the  water,  but*  at  present 
much  of  the  coal  which  is  being  mined  is  below  the  sea-level  and  enormous  pump- 
ing apparatus  is  accordingly  necessary.  The  increased  depth  also  adds  to  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  roofs  of  the  mines  on  account  of  the  enormous  superin- 
cuml:)ent  weight. 

The  influences  which  have  increased  the  cost  of  mining  in  the  past  will  necessarily 
increase  its  cost  further  in  the  future,  since  the  witness  knows  of  no  sufficiently  pow- 
erful influences  working  the  other  way.  The  price  of  coal  will  ultimately  have  to 
be  advanced  if  it  is  to  cover  the  cost  at  all.     (606, 607. ) 
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Mr.  McLeod  declares  that  the  avextige  cost  of  produdng  anthracite  coal,  includmg 
cfaaiiges  for  iinprovements,  depredatioii,  taxes,  and  insurance,  is  $1.59  per  ton.  If 
interest  on  the  value  of  cosd  lands  be  added  it  brings  the  cost  to  $1.90  per  ton.  This 
does  not  include  anything  for  the  coal  except  the  interes!.  on  the  value  of  lands  held. 
The  witness  has  also  calculated  that  the  average  freight  rate  is  about  $1.50  per  ton 
to  tide  water.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  20  years  has  been  $3.48  per  ton, 
the  highest  price  having  l^n  $3.96  per  ton  (as  the  average  for  the  year). 

An  insportant  element  to  be  considered  in  the  cost,  says  Mr.  McLeod,  is  the  chance 
involved  in  the  sinking  of  shafts.  A  new  colliery  plant  must  be  established  about 
every  30  years,  since  the  coal  which  can  be  reachea  by  one  shaft  is  usually  exhausted 
in  that  time.  When  the  shaft  is  sunk  it  may  be  found  that  a  vein  which  was  per- 
fect a  I'ew  htmdred  feet  away  has  broken  and  disappeared.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  mining  in  different  shafts  is  very  great  and  can  not  be  estimated  in  advance. 

There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  cc^  of  mining  coal  as  the  supplies  become 
exhausted  ana  the  mines  go  deeper.  In  some  instances  there  are  as  manv  as  16 
veins  and  the  lowest  may  be  down  3,000  feet.  It  not  only  costs  more  to  handle  coal 
but  in  the  deeper  mines  more  water  is  encountered.  The  Reading  mines  have 
pumped  in  recent  years  2i  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal.     (565, 570, 571. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ck).,'say8  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  mining  coal.  The  local  conditions  in  every  mine  and  every  seam 
of  a  mine  vary.  A  seam  may  be  in  good  condition  to-day  and  to-morrow  there  may 
be  an  explosion  or  a  fall  from  the  roof  or  a  flood  which  will  result  in  very  consider- 
able dainage.  A  mine  can  not  be  operated  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  because  of 
this  uncertainty. 

While  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining,  and  while  there 
have  been  especially  improvements  in  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost,  tne  actual  cost  of  mining  has  not  decreased,  but  has  increased 
steadily,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  As  mmes  become  deeper  it  costs  more  to  ven- 
tilate and  pump  them  as  well  as  to  lift  the  coal.  Interest  on  land  held  for  future 
development  ought  to  be  included  in  the  cost,  but  the  witness  seems  to  doubt 
whether  the  producers  have  usually  been  able  to  earn  much  interest  on  such 
investments.     ( 594, 594, 595. ) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  20  years  or  more  a^o  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal  was 
much  less  than  at  present.  Most  of  the  mining  was  done  above  water  level;  drifts 
or  tunnels  were  used  and  the  coal  was  above  the  level  of  these  so  that  the  mine 
drained  itself.  At  present  most  mines  are  below  w^ater  level  and  w^ork  by  vertical 
shafts.  Formerly  tne  cost  of  opening  a  mine  and  establishing  breakers,  etc.,  was 
comparatively  small,  but  now  it  is  very  much  greater.  The  Lehigh  Vallev  com- 
pany is  just  completing  one  colliery  operation  which  will  cost  over  $500,000.  Twentv 
yeaxB  ago  many  operations  costing  $25,000  or  $30,000  would  produce  as  much  coal. 
There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  machinery  and  metnods  of  handling  coal, 
bat  the  other  items  of  expense  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  saving 
hosn  these  improvements.     (544. ) 

Mr.  Saward  says  that  the  expense  of  mining  anthracite  coal  has  increased  during 
the  past  20  or  30  vears.  Machines  have  been  introduced  but  more  difficult  veins 
have  to  be  worken.  The  price  of  powder  has  declined  materially.  It  was  formerly 
about  $2.75  per  keg,  and  is  now  $1.50.  Powder,  however,  is  not  a  very  laree  item. 
About  1,500,000  kegs  of  poWder  and  4,000,000  pounds  of  dynamite  are  used  in  get- 
ting out  60,000,000  tons  of  annual  product  of  coal.     (511. ) 

Mr.  Saward  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  like  accurate  statements  as  to 
the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal.  One  may  take  the  rejwrts  of  the  com- 
panies showing  the  costs  of  oi)eration  and  divide  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  pro- 
duced. But  this  is  usually  misleading,  because  of  the  different  methods  of  charging 
up  expenses  to  different  accounts.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  charge  to  the  accoimt 
of  permanent  improvement  expenses  which  should  have  gone  into  the  running 
account  of  costs.     Wages  are  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production.     (515. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Association,  declares  himst4£  unable 
to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  The  cost  varies  greatly  at  each 
mine  in  accordance  with  the  distance  from  tide  water,  the  amount  of  track  an  opera- 
tor uses,  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  vein  operated,  the  depth,  etc.     (540.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  the  geological  formation  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
mining  districts  vary  greatly  and  that  the  expense  of  mining  differs  accordingly.  In 
general  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  districts  and  the  whole  southern  and  middle 
western  field  is  more  expensive  to  operate  than  the  northern  field.  The  northern 
field  is  being  worked  more  rapidly  and  will  probably  be  exhausted  sooner.     (547.) 

3.  Exhaustion  of  coal  lands. — ^Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  sayn  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  which  has  affiliated  with  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  money  yearly  to  cover  the 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  property.  It  is  the  wisest  policy  to  make  sucn  a  provision; 
the  company  which  does  not  do  so  will  find  itself  out  of  capital  when  the  mine 
becomes  exhausted.     (584. ) 

4.  RoyaUies  on  coal  lands. — ^Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  the 
most  fortunate  men  in  the  anthracite  business  is  the  owner  of  the  lands,  who  does 
nothing,  and  who  usually  gets  about  25  cents  per  ton  royalty.     (519. ) 

5.  Anthracite  coal  in  Cohrado. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  savs  that  a  considerable  amount  of  anthracite  coal  is  being  produced 
in  Calorado,  ana  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  large  supply  in  the 
mountains.  There  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  quality  as  compared  with 
Pennsylvania  coal.     ( 857. ) 

1.  Conditions  of  labor  and  relations  of  employers  and  employ- 
ees.— 1 .  Strike  of  1900  ( see  also  views  of  these  witnesses  as  to  arbitration,  p.  oclxiv  ) .  — 
Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  some  of  the  claims  of  the 
miners  in  the  strike  of  1900  were  just.  The  conditions  can  be  understood  only 
by  reference  to  the  earlier  relations  of  the  employers  and  employees.  In  1875 
the  operators  agreed  upon  the  sUding-scale  system  for  the  payment  of  miners. 
The  price  for  each  class  of  labor  was  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  on  the  basis  of  a  tide- 
water price  of  $5  per  ton  for  anthracite  coal.  For  every  advance  or  decline  of 
10  cents  in  the  pnoe  of  coal  wages  were  to  rise  or  fidl  1  per  cent.  The  price  of 
coal  fell  so  greatlv  at  tide  water,  especially  because  of  the  reduction  in  freight 
chaiges  between  the  mines  and  tide  water,  that  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  the 
miners  to  let  wages  fall  in  that  proportion.  Accordingly  the  tide-water  price  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton  in  fixing  wages,  i.  e.,  the 
actual  freight  was  deducted  from  the  tide-water  price,  and  $2.50  was  then  added. 
There  had  Deen  an  advance  of  wages  during  the  summer  of  1900  under  the  sliding 
scale  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  miners  demanded  that  the  entire  system  be  abolished, 
and  also  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder. 
Ten  per  cent  advance  was  granted  and  powder  was  reduced  from  $1.75  to  $1.50.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  reduction  in  powder  would  have  taken  place  without  a  strike, 
and  that  probably  there  would  have  been  an  advance  of  wages  without  the  strike. 
The  witness  seems  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  price  of  coal  can  be  kept  high  enough 
to  compensate  the  operators  for  the  increase  of  wages.     (593, 594.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  prior  to  the  strike  of 
1900  in  the  anthracite  field  there  had  been  no  strike  for  20  vears.  Labor  was 
fairly  well  paid.  The  relations  between  the  miners  and  their  employers  were  largely 
personal.  Employers  had  done  much  for  the  men  by  contributions,  establishment 
of  hospitals,  etc.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  steady  work.  Professional 
agitators  came  into  the  country  and  took  advantage  of  this  last  circumstance.  They 
brought  the  ffreat  majority  of  the  miners  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  caused 
the  strike.     (557. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
in  the  anthracite  strike  of  1900  were  just.  The  railroad  companies  refused  to  arbi- 
trate, but  one  of  their  reasons  was  the  feeling  that  the  men  were  irresponsible  in 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  arbitrators  or  agreements.     (533. ) 

Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  says  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
in  the  strike  of  1900  were  acceded  to.  He  hardly  knows  whether  to  consider  them 
just  or  not.  The  strike  has  not  injured  the  railroad  companies  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  has,  if  anything,  been  temporarily  beneficial  by  permitting  an  exhaustion 
of  the  surplus  stocks.  The  public  is  paying  more  for  coal  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 
(546.) 

Mr.  Saward  thinks  that  the  contention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  strike 
of  1900  was,  in  general,  just.  Moreover,  the  strike  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
railroad  companies  themselves,  by  restricting  production,  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  among  themselves.  The  United  Mine  Workers  claim  now  to 
have  80  per  cent  of  the  actiml  anthracite  miners  among  their  members.     (519,  520. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  thinks  that  while 
part  of  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  the  strike  of  1900  were  perhaps  just,  the  gen- 
eral demand  was  unfair.     (542. ) 

2.  Violence  in  strike  of  1900. — Mr.  Stearns,  Dresident  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that 
the  men  at  his  collieries  did  not  want  to  strike.  Only  at  one  colliery  did  any  quit 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  only  54  out  of  3,500  employed  oy  Coxe  Broe. 
going  out.  But  the  union  men  threatened  and  intimidated  the  miners  who  remained 
at  work,  called  them  **  scabs,"  and  used  every  possible  means  to  make  them  quit. 
The  number  of  men  working  was  gradually  reduced  until  October  11,  when  the 
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mines  of  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.  were  working  at  about  hall  their  capiuuty.  At  that  time 
there  wais  a  riot  at  the  mines  and  one  of  the  watchmen  was  lolled,  while  several 
otho-  men  were  wonnded.  The  company  accordingly  posted  a  notice  that  it  would 
quit  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  employees.     (592.  | 

3.  E^ect  of  ttrike.  (See  also  above,  Prices,) — Mr.  Haj>dock,  independent  coal 
operator,  believes  that  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  has  had  a  beneficial  result 
upon  the  operators  and  the  railroads.  The  railroads  had  i>reviously  undertaken, 
not  always  sacceesfully,  to  restrict  production,  in  order  to  maintain  hi^h  prices  and 
rates  of  transportation.  The  strike  restricted  production  and  raised  prices.  Never- 
tbeleas,  it  was  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  get 
these  results.  It  is  true  that  during  and  after  the  strike  many  retail  dealers,  who 
had  made  contracts  to  furnish  coal  at  lower  prices,  lost  considerable  sums  by  the 
advance.     (527,528.) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  that  the  strike  of  1900  undoubtedly  advanced  the  price  of  coal 
beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  was  a  strike  in  1887  which 
forced  the  price  of  coal  from  an  average  of  $3.67  in  that  year  to  an  average  of  $3.86 
in  1888.  Tne  witness  hardly  thinks  tmit  the  price  of  coal  has  ^ne  up  enough  to 
recompense  the  producers  for  the  higher  wages  paid  to  the  mmers.  Perhaps  the 
strike  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  railroads  and  operators  as 
well  as  to  the  miners,  but  the  witness  knows  that  the  employers  did  not  want  the 
strike  to  occur.     (574.) 

4.  Latbor  orffonvsationsm  the  arUhraciU  field, — ^Mr.  McLsod  is  inclined  to  think  that 
workingmien  make  a  mistake  when  they  delegate  their  power  to  some  other  person 
or  body,  such  as  the  labor  oiganizations.  He  thinks  that  the  men  in  their  aggre- 
gate capacity  can  meet  their  employers  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  implies 
that  in  the  case  of  a  great  body  of  men  like  the'  anthracite  coal  workers  some  form 
of  OTganization  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  employers  at  all.  The  policy  of  the 
witness  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Reading  Kailroad  was  not  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  belonged  to  a  labor  oraanization  or  not.  He  dealt  with  the 
men  so  Ions  as  they  were  respectful.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that  the  demand  made 
by  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  spring  of  1901,  that  they  should  receive  formal 
reccenition  for  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  unnecessarv,  since 
the  act  that  the  operators  actually  dealt  with  the  union  in  1900  and  advanced 
wages  amounted  to  a  recognition. 

Mr.  McLeod  seems  dis]^>sed  to  think  that  the  concessions  made  to  the  miners  in 
1900  were  justifiable,  but  he  says  that  it  often  happens  that  when  one  concession  is 
made  workingmen  are  encouraged  to  go  on  and  make  other  demands  which  are  not 
justifiable. 

This  witness  thinks,  further,  that  the  miners  will  ^t  higher  wages  as  the  result  of 
the  movement  toward  community  of  interest  which  is  now  going  on.     (575,  576. ) 

5.  Wages  of  coal  miners. — ^Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  estimates  the  average  wages  of 
coal  miners  throughout  the  year  at  $40  per  month.  About  12  -per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  are  boys,  who  receive  about  half  this  rate.  The  greater  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  requires  145,000  men  to  produce  47,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite,  wnile  91,000  men  in  rennsylvania  produced  73,000,000  tons. 
(567). 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  some  coal  miners  work  by  the  day  and  others  take  contracts 
by  the  ton  or  car.  The  average  wages  for  foremen  above  ground  are  $2.71  per  day; 
for  mechanics  above  around,  $1.92:  for  laborers  above  ground,  $1.29,  and  for  boys 
under  16,  62  cents.  Below  eround  foremen  get  $3.05  on  average;  miners,  $2.40; 
fakborers,  $1.63,  and  boys  under  16,  89  cents.  The  average  numl^r  of  days  worked 
is  about  200  per  year.     ^574. ) 

Mr.  Habris,  late  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  says  that  the  Beading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  has  always  been  more  than  friendly  to  labor,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
posed to  recognize  the  right  of  the  miners  to  organize.  There  nas  been  less  friction 
than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  coal  companies.  Mr.  Harris  believes,  personally, 
that  labor  has  the  same  right  to  oiganize  as  capital,  and  that  it  also  has  the  power  to 
do  so.  He  thinks  that  organized  Gibor  should  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  labor.     (611. ) 

Mr.  SrsABKBy  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  during  Aufi;ust,  before  the 
strike  of  1900,  the  average  earnings  of  men  and  boys  in  the  mines  of  that  company 
were  between  $43  and  $44  after  making  all  deductions.  About  half  of  the  men 
induded  under  this  average  were  miners,  the  other  half  were  common  laborers, 
drivers,  door  boys,  etc  This  avera^,  however,  would  not  be  typical  for  the  entire 
year  because  the  mines  were  working  full  during  August,  and  they  did  not  at  all 
times.    The  witness  submitted  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  each 
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month  by  the  employees  of  CJoxe  Bros.  A  Co.  at  their  various  mines.  The  calcula- 
tion is  given  by  hours.  Estimating  10  hq^urs  to  a  day,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  worked  ranged  from  1^  at  one  of  the  mines  to  265  at  another.  The  aver- 
age for  all  the  mines  was  223  days  of  10  hours  each.  Of  course,  if  the  day  be 
counted  as  8  or  9  hours  the  figures  are  correspondingly  increased.  The  number  o| 
hours  worked  was  also  reduced  by  the  strike  in  October.     (593. ) 

Mr.  Saward  believes  that  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  field  are  satisfied  at  present. 
Thev  are  getting  good  prices  and  full  work.  They  can  not  work  6  days  in  the 
weet  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  work.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  per  year 
is  as  long,  on  the  average,  as  they  ought  to  work.  That  number  of  days  has  not 
been  reacned  in  the  past,  but  probably  will  be  in  the  future,     (519. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Clompany,  of  New  York,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
proper  remuneration  for  anthracite  miners.  He  thinks  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  organize  unions,  and  that  by  conciliation  between  the  unions  and  the  opera- 
tors, with  arbitration  in  case  of  necessity,  the  conditions  of  labor  should  be  fixed. 
(474.) 

6.  Nationality  of  coal  miners. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says 
that  out  of  3,250  employees  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  only  999  are  American,  while  many 
of  these  are  of  foreign  extraction.  About  20  years  ago  all  of  the  miners  were 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  German,  with  a  few  Americans  and  English.  There  were  no 
Hungarians  and  Poles.  Now  most  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
have  left  the  mines.  Their  parents  desire  to  give  them  better  opportunities  and 
better  education.  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Italians  have  come  in  and 
taken  their  place. 

Mr.  Stearns  says,  further,  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  miners  in  the  mines  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  less  rather  than  greater  than  the  proportion  in  other  mines. 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  retained  many  of  their  older  miners  because  they  have  given 
them  better  treatment  than  is  customary  in  the  anthracite  business. 

The  witness  declares  that  it  is  not  true  that  foreign  labor  was  imported  by  Coxe 
Bros.  <fe  Co.  or  that  any  of  the  anthracite  companies  nave  directly  imported  foreign 
labor.  The  foreigners  who  have  come  from  time  to  time  have  sent  back  word  to 
their  friends  of  the  great  improvement  in  their  conditions  here,  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  have  come  to  jom  them  in  droves.  Before  the  foreigners  became  scat- 
tered generally  in  the  coal  fields  this  practice  gave  the  appearance  of  importation. 

The  Poles  and  Hungarians  seem  to  show  Tittle  disposition  to  become  American 
citizens  or  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country.  At  election  time  both  parties  try 
to  get  them  naturalized.  During  the  strike  of  1900  large  numbers  of  these  foreigners 
went  back  to  their  homes,  saving  that  they  would  return  later  on.  They  make 
enough  at  mining  to  enable  tnem  to  become  independent  in  their  own  countries. 
(595, 596. ) 

7.  Employment  of  children  in  anthracite  mines. — Mr.  Saward  says  that  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  pronibits  the  employment  of  children  less  than  14  years  of  age  in 
under-ground  work.     A  few  over  that  age  are  employed  as  door  boys.     (516. ) 

Vm.  BEGITIiATION  OF  BAILBOADS— INTEB43TATE  COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 

A.  Rallnray  lef^slatlon  generally. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  thinks  that  great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  legislation  regarding 
transportation  systems.  The  surplus  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  largely  invested 
in  transportation,  and  it  can  not  oe  unfavorably  affected  without  injuring  the  whole 
country.  The  many  owners  of  securities  and  the  army  of  railroad  employees  niiu>t 
be  considered.  The  forces  which  have  made  this  country  able  to  transport  freight 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  ought  to  be  left  chiefly  to  work  out  their  own  prol>- 
lems  without  legislation  or  interference.     (560. ) 

Mr.  SoHiFF,  banker,  does  not  think  our  Government  is  adapted  to  become  the  owner 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines.  He  l>elieves  the  silent  laws  of  nature  are  better  cor- 
rectives than  any  written  laws  can  ever  become,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  regulate  those  concerns  that  exist  as  its  servants.  He  has  not  given  the  matter 
of  Government  control  of  railroads  sufficient  thought  to  give  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  its  merits.     (777.) 

B.  PoMrers  of  Interstate  Commeree  Commission— Proposed 
amendments  of  law. — 1.  General. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,declares  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  discriminations  between  places  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Al I  the  commission  can  do  is  to  develop  the  facts  and  announce  its  opin- 
ion, but  it  has  no  legal  standing.    The  Western  people  are  so  thoroughly  discouraged 
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that  they  do  note-are  to  pursue  the  l^al  remedy.  The  rail  ways  pay  little  attention  to 
the  detasions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  leas  in  fact  th^n  they  <lo  to 
the  decisions  of  the  several  State  commissions.  A  smaller  volume  of  business  is 
afieeted  by  the  purely  local  State  boards,  and  there  is  a  closer  intimacy  between  the 
managers  of  railroads  and  the  State  boards  than  between  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Moreover,  in  some  of  the  States  the  railroad  commis- 
sions have  the  definite  power  to  change  rates.  The  self-interest  of  the  railways 
themselves  will  in  time,  perhaps,  have  some  influence  on  the  railways  in  opening  a 
way  into  the  South  from  the  Western  manufacturing  centers.     (690,  691.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  believei^  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  added  powers  such  as  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Cnllom  bill.  It  should  have  power  to  control  classifications  and  rates 
made  by  railroads,  and  by  the  joint  traffic  association  for  the  entire  countrv  which  is 
proposed  by  the  witness.  The  fact  that  the  Government  gives  to  the  railroads  the 
ngnt  to  condemn  private  property,  tear  down  a  man's  home,  and  that  it  grants 
them  pabiic  franchises  and  employs  them  to  carry  the  public  mails,  gives  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  demand  8uper\'i8ion  over  the  railroads.     (76. ) 

Mr.  J.\CKsoN,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, says  that  he  does  not  see  any  reason  why  the  powers  of  supervision  possessed 
by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners  should  not  be  extended  to 
tie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (See  below,  p.  clxxiii.  )     (848. ) 

Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  freight  bureau,  believes  that  Congress 
should  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  in  correc- 
tion of  dLscriminations  between  points,  the  rates  fixed  to  remain  in  force  until  over- 
ruled by  a  court.  The  representatives  of  the  bureau  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
Collom  bill  with  a  few  changes.  Thev  do  not  desire,  however,  to  enforce  strictly 
the  provision  that  no  more  snail  be  cnareed  for  a  short  hayl  than  for  a  long  one. 
The  Dureau  also  advocates  the  provision  txiat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  examine  the  books  of  railroads  by  means  of  common  inspectors.     (6. ) 

Mr.  Green-e  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidation  may  make 
additional  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  necessary,  though  the 
precise  nature  of  such  control  he  does  not  discuss.  Railroads  are  willing  to  submit 
tn  reasonable  scrutiny  bv  the  commission,  but  do  not  wish  to  be  dictated  to  con- 
tinually.    (473. ) 

Mr.  (jRiFFTTH,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  no  definite 
conviction  as  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  ConimiHsion. 
He  says  that  Denver  merchants  think  the  commission  ought  to  have  more  power, 
and  would  favor  allowing  it  to  approve  rates  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by  rail- 
roads, but  not  power  to  fix  the  rates  themselves  at  the  outset.  Conditions  varv  so 
materially  that  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not  railroad  men  woulci  be 
unable  to  determine  properly  what  the  rates  should  be.  A  rate  that  would  be  very 
extravagant  in  the  East  would  not  be  extravagant  in  Colorado.  The  witness  also 
thinks  that  it  would  probably  be  best  for  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Cominerce 
Commission  not  to  go  into  force  immediately  in  case  appeal  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  railroads,     (857.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  consider  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  very  powerful  body.  He  believes,  however, 
that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  protecting  the'  public  against  exorbitant 
rates.  It  has  promoted  free  discussion  ana  knowledge  of  the  facts.  This  system  of 
uniform  reporting  has  been  advantageous. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  without  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions  if  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  courts.  Mr.  Woodlock  believes  that  such  a 
matter  as  the  reduction  of  rates  could  hardly  be  delegated  to  any  authority  short  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed  the  witness  will  ,be  sorry  to  see  the  power  to  fix  rates 
in  the  first  instance  given  to  any  public  authority.  It  may  be  proper  to  regulate 
long  and  short  haul  rates,  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  discrimination,  but  the  deter- 
mination of  rates  generally  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  railroa<l,  since  no 
other  authority  is  competent.  The  only  thing  that  final Iv  must  and  should  deter- 
mine rates  is  free  trade  in  railroads,  free  construction,  an^  competition,  w^hich  will 
ei»tabll«h  rates  reasonable  bv  their  very  nature. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  authority  to  put  its  decisions  into  immediate  effect  when  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  court 

The  hearing  of  an  appeal  may  last  for  months,  and  if  the  decision  is  final Iv  in 
favor  of  the  railroad,  it  has  much  less  remedy  as  against  the  shippers  than  the  ship- 
pers would  have  against  the  railroa^l.     It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  get 
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decisions  through  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  can  not  be  hurried. 
(464,  465. ) 

Profeasor  IIipley  says  that  a  modification  of  the  law  so  that  the  increase  of  stock 
b^  interstate  railways  would  be  prohibited  without  a  governmental  permit  would 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  certain  control  over  the  roads,  inasmuch 
as  the  commission  would  have  something  which  the  roads  wanted  and  which  the 
commission  alone  could  give.  It  misht  go  far,  therefore,  to  supply  the  present 
inability  of  the  commission  to  prescribe  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are 
not.     (303.) 

2.  Exlendon  of  the  powers  of  the  IrUerdate  Commerce  Commisnon. — Mr.  Langley,  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  the  merchants  would  welcome  some 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  should  be 
power  lodeed  solnewhere  that  could  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  determine  what 
18  reasonable.  It  is  entirely  optional  now  with  the  railroads,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious a  demand  may  be.  whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  it  The  witness 
quotes  from  a  statement  of  his  made  at  the  commerce  convention  in  St.  Louis  some 
years  ago,  showing  the  position  taken  by  that  body,  as  follows,  viz: 

^'(1)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  consist  of  at  least  8  mem- 
bers, amone  whom. shall  be  lawyers,  railroad  experts,  and  representatives  of  the 
shipping  public;  (2)  that  the  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  (3)  that 
common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter  into  agreements,  approved  by 
the  cpmmission,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce  only  for  the  purpose  ot  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act'* 

The  witness  approves  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  CuUom  bill.  Consolidation 
or  the  community  of  interest  of  railroads  will  not  necessarily  relieve  the  public  from 
the  need  of  protection^  though  it  may  lessen  the  necessity.  The  community  of  inter- 
est would  eliminate  competition  ^  which  the  witness  regards  as  a  dangerous  thing  in 
transportation  matters)  bv  grouping  the  roads  together  and  practically  making  one 
road  of  all.  At  present  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  seem  able  to 
enforce  its  orders.    There  is  no  encouragement  for  the  shipper  to  file  a  complaint. 

The  commission  has  on  its  docket  numerous  cases  that  have  not  been  reached, 
some  of  which  have  been  pending  for  years.  He  does  not  know  that  the  delay 
is  anv  fault  of  the  law.  Many  cases  arise,  no  doubt,  where  questions  are  very  intricate 
and  important,  so  that  a  decision  may  be  difficult  to  reach.  The  witness  submits 
a  statement  read  by  him  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  at  St. 
Louis  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Cullom  bill  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Among  other  things  suggested  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  removea  from  all  suspicion  of  political 
influence,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  may  stand  upon  a  plane  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  this  about  the 
writer  suggests  that  a  life  tenure  would  be  proper. 

As  the  railroads  become  more  and  more  consolidated,  the  fixing  of  rates  by  these 
large  corporations,  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will  be 
simplified.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  pass  intelligentlv 
upon  the  subject  of  rates,  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rate  question,  ft 
is  impossible  for  the  commission  to  make  rates.  If,  however,  the  commission  should 
have  a  life  tenure  and  should  be  properly  constituted  the  objections  might  be 
obviated.  The  power  to  change  rates,  which  many  people  think  the  commission 
ought  to  have,  is  practically  the  power  to  make  rates,  and  the  witness  would  not 
want  to  have  the  power  to'  make  the  rates  taken  entirely  away  from  the  railroads. 
£ef erring  to  a  remark  made  by  a  railroad  president  that  he  would  rather  have  a  place 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  he  was  venal  and  inclined  to  make  money, 
than  to  have  a  free  license  to  loot  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  witness  says  that 
the  same  remark  might  be  made  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Somebody  must  be  trusted, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  can  not  be  just  as  honest  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  he  can  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  witness  would  make  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  practically  a  judicial  body.  He  would  not  ques- 
tion a  decision  or  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  ordinary  matters,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rates,  where  the  facts  are  intricate,  he  would  not  give  it  such  great  weight 

The  desire  of  the  witness  is  to  give  the  commission  power  to  disapprove  a  rate  and 
prevent  it  from  going  into  operation.  This  would  practically  be  equivalent  to  the 
power  to  fix  rates.  Replying  to  the  question  as  to  whether  putting  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  immediate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
appealed  from,  would  induce  great  confusion,  the  witness  thought  it  would  not 
necessarily  do  so,  and  he  does  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  steadiness  of 
rates.     (877-882.) 
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3l  Rate-maJtmg  potper. — Mr.  W110ON,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  ha 
recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  power  to  prescribe  rates  in  the  first  instance  and 
the  power  to  approve  those  rates  when  promulgated  by  the  raihx)ads.  The  proper 
order  of  procedure  should  be  that  every  raihx)ad  should  promulgate  its  rates  and 
should  have  the  right  to  enforce  them  until  they  are  proven  wrong,  the  burden  being 
upon  the  party  proceeding  against  them.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  railway 
managers  intend  to  make  an  equitable  tariff,  but  they  may  err,  and  should  not  have 
tbte  authority  to  pass  final  sentence  upon  their  owp  errors.  In  the  winter  of  1900  the 
railroad  companies  advanced  rates  throughout  the  Southern  country  from  25  to  50 
per  o^it  on  about  30  per  cent  of  the  commodities  that  were  shipped,  thus  levying  an 
additional  tax  upon  tne  people  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  instances  this 
worked  absolute  oppression,  prohibition,  and  destruction  of  business.  The  decision 
as  to  whether  those  rates  siiould  stand  or  not  rested  only  with  the  railroads  who 
ntade  them.  There  was  no  other  tribunal  before  which  the  matter  could  be  brought. 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  representative  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  had  had  the  right  to  suspend  those  rates  until  they  were  shown  to  be  justified 
it  woold  have  been  very  much  better.     ^690,  698. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  sa^s  that  the  placing  in  tne  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mieson  of  the  right  to  approve  the  rates  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads,  without 
giving  roads  the  rieht  to  pool,  would  not  brins  the  redress  that  pooling  would  give, 
althongh  it  would  oe  an  advantage.  It  would  not  remedy  the  evil  of  underclassifi- 
cation  unless  it  included  the  right  of  inspection.  The  right  to  pass  upon  rates  should 
be  given  to  the  Interetate  Commerce  Commission,  and  would  contribute  toward 
the  betterment  of  conditions.  Whether  the  practice  of  rate  cutting  and  personal 
disGrimination,  which  can  not  be  stopped  by  the  railroads,  could  be  stopped  by  an 
jfcdministrative  body  at  Washington  is  a  question.     (290. ) 

Mr.  Tbisbebo,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Minnesota,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  the  power 
wluM:h  his  own  commission  has  in  its  State  of  regulating  or  reducing  rates  in  certain 
instances  upon  complaint.  It  t>ught  to  be  able,  after  proper  hearings,  to  adjust 
discriminations  between  localities  and,  perhaps,  between  commodities.  It  ought  not 
to  be  empowered  to  make  all  rates.     (372. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  is  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  country  at 
l&rge.  At  the  same  time  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  have,  in  most 
respects,  been  followed  by  the  railroads.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  commission 
has  accomplished  nothing.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  who  think  they  have 
g^nevances  to  get  an  investigation,  and  if  tnere  is  a  real  grievance  public  opinion 
usually  enforces  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  commission  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  make  rates  or,  what  he  considers  practically  the  same  thing,  to  revise  rates. 
It  is  not  a  safe  thin^  to  put  ihto  the  hands  of  any  five  men  the  power  of  making  rates 
in  a  country  where  mdiutries  are  so  diversified  and  numerous  as  here,  at  least  unless 
the  members  of  the  body  are  appointed  for  life.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  politics  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  There  would  be  no  better  opportunity  for  making  money 
corruptly  than  would  come  to  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if 
be  had  power  to  make  rates  throughout  the  country.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
that  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  commission  should  have  this  power.    ( 557, 558. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  thinks  carriers 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates,  which  of  course  should  be  reasonable 
in  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly  treated,  he  ought 
to  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  ought  to  aid  or  assist  through  the  medium 
of  the  State  commiasionerB  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bv  sharing  the 
expenses  of  the  suit.  He  does  not  believe  the  Government  ought  to  fix  the  rates. 
**  The  seller  fixes  his  price.  *  *  *  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods,  there  is  no  recourse. 
In  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse,  because  of  the  peculiar  business 
or  functions  of  the  common  carrier." 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  |ust  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  courts 
have  authority  to  determine  whether  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  but  the  shipper  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  the  sole  expense  of  having  it  determined  whether  he  is  being  fairly 
treated.  Every  private  or  corporate  citizen  oueht  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  tribunal 
which  would  relieve  the  shipper  of  the  burden  and  cost  of  having  that  case 
determined  for  him.  ''I  can  not  distinguish  between  the  power  to  make  rates  and 
the  power  to  make  property  unprofitable;"  hence  the  State  ought  not  to  have  power 
to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  of  people  or  articles.  Capital  invested  in  railroad 
business  ought  to  have  the  same  latitude  as  capital  invested  in  any  other  kind  of 
business,  except  that  the  carrier  ought  to  be  made  to  fix  its  rates  at  fair  and  reason- 
able figures,  to  be  determined  by  the  QgHit  if  disputed.    There  is  a  distinction 
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between  saying  that  the  State  can  fix*  the  rates  and  saying  that  the  eourtfl  csui 
determine  whether  the  rat«  is  fair  and  reasonable.     (665-668. ) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  a^nt  of  the  Western  Mar^Oand  Rail- 
road, thinks  that  to  submit  the  rates  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  approval  would  be  to  submit  the  work  of  experts  to  those  who  are 
not  experts  in  that  particular  line  of  business.  It  would  be  a  most  gigantic  under- 
taking to  supervise  and  examine  the  rates  made  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
(620. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  all  the  power  it  needs  to  enforce  the  law  if  it  would  only 
exercine  it.  He  holds  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  commission  to  oppose  the 
^neral  rate-making  power  and  that  its  attitude  in  opposing  the  l^^ization  of  pool- 
ing in  order  to  compel  the  railroads  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  this  power  is  to  be 
condemned .     ( 766. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN  testifies  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  functions  to  be  also  a  court  of  finnl 
resort  on  the  question  of  railway  rates,  nor  would  it  be  best  for  the  decisions  of  the 
commission  to  stand  on  the  Question  of  rates  until  reversed.  It  is  not  ri^ht  to 
assume  that  the  railroads  will  do  wrong  pending  the  final  decision  of  a  case  m  the 
courts.     (685.) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  board  of  trade  at  Cincinnati  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  Cullom  bill  or  some  like  measure.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  amend  the 
law  so  that  the  party  complaining  of  a  decision  of  the  commission  must  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  finding  of  the  commission  should  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  correct, 
and  its  decisions  should  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  decisions  of  the  courts — 
that  is,  they  should  be  binding  until  reviewed  by  the  courts  upon  an  appeal  taken 
by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  rendered. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  apply  to  the  district 
attorney  and  request  him  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  its  order.  This  Is  a  *Mop-sidecl 
way  of  getting  at  justice."  Formerly,  when  complaints  were  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commit^ion  against  the  railways  no  defense  w^as  even-  made  to  the 
chaises,  but  since  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  railroads  must  very  clearly  show 
the  necessity  of  taking  further  testimony  than  that  taken  before  tHe  commission 
they  now  make  their  defense  before  the  commission  in  the  first  instance.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  regarded  in  the  courts  as 
prima  fatne  evidence  of  the  facta  therein  stated.     (690,  698. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  anthracite  coal  operator,  says  that  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  regret  to  the  independent  operators  that  the  interstate-commerce 
law  did  not  give  effective  control  over  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  law  merely  made  the  decision  of  the  commission  evidence  when  the  matter  was 
taken  into  the  courts  and  gone  all  over  again.  The  witness  would  favor  an  amend- 
ment making  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce*  Commission  operative  pend- 
ing appeal.     He  also  favors  the  Cullom  bill  generally.     (534. ) 

Mr.  Wheeler  declares  that  San  Francisco  jobbers  and  shippers  generally  think 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  added  powers,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  it  should  be  able  to  enforce  its  rulings  pending  appeal.  The  burden  of 
appeal  should  be  placed  upon  railroads,  while  at  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  compelled  to  go  into  the  courts  to  enforce  its  decisions.     (745. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ou^ht  to  make  every  endeavor  to  reach  a  speedy  decision  as  to  cases 
brought  before  it.  He  thinks,  however,  that  in  most  instances  the  commission  has 
been  prompt  enough  in  making  decisions.  In  some  cases  it  has  delayed  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  but  the  questions  coming  before  it  are  very  far-reaching,  and  a 
single  decision  mav  affect  the  entire  coimtry,  so  that  grave  consideration  is  necessary. 
(766.) 

€.  Inspection  and  reipalation  of  railroad  aceountii. — Mr.  Greene,  of 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  it  proper  to  rec^uire  a  greater  degree  of  pub- 
licity of  the  afiairs  of  railroads  than  would  be  feasible  m  the  case  of  manufacturing 
and  other  corporations  which  have  competitors  who  might  profit  by  the  information 
thus  published.  There  is  no  danger  that  a  railroad  which  shows  its  accounts  will 
thereb^jpromote  the  construction  of  a  competing  road  or  otherwise  benefit  compet- 
itors. Tile  witness  is  dispostKi  to  favor  more  thorough  governmental  control  of  the 
accounts  of  railroad  companies.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  officers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ought  not  to  be  given  authority  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
railroads  in  person.  There  would  constantly  be  a  suspicion  of  political  influence. 
It  would  be  l)etter  for  the  Government  to  require  that  the  accounts  of  railroads 
should  be  audited  and  examined  from  time  to  time  by  expert  disinterested  auditors, 
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sach  as*,  for  example,  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York.  The  namen  of  th<*M*  auditore 
should  be  filed  at  Washington,  and  they  should  perhaps  be  required  to  ^ive  lx)nd 
for  the  correctness  of  their  reports.  The  responsibility  of  such  amlitors  and  the 
fear  of  losing  business  in  case  of  fraud  or  error  would  be  the  chief  safeguard  as  to  the 
correetnesB  of  their  work.  The  nature  of  the  information  to  be  required  would  be 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  witness  believes  that  the 
anifonnity  of  accounts  already  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
advantageous. 

One  reason  why,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  such  private  inspection  would  he 
aiperior  to  that  of  Grovemment  officials  is  on  account  ot  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  the  work.  For  instance,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether 
a  corporation  is  solvent  or  not.  The  examination  which  the  witness  suggests  would 
be  much  more  difficult  and  thorough  than  that  which  national-bank  examiners  give 
to  banks.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  a  bank  is  solvent. 
(479-481.) 

Mr.  'Rice,  a  banker  and  railroad  officer,  does  not  think  that  the  existing  laws  fur- 
nish any  adequate  safeguard  to  investors  in  railroad  corporations.  At  the  time  when 
the  witness  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Beading  Railroad,  after  the  bankruptcy  of 
1893,  he  drafted  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  into  Congress,  for  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prevent  frauds  on  stockholders.  The 
chief  object  was  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  railroad  accounts  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  national  banks  are  examined.  The  one  method  of  inspection  in  as  easy 
a»  the  other.  All  railroad  reports  go  into  great  detail,  and  it  is  perfectly  pro})er  that 
railroads  should  be  examined  bv  the  United  States  officers  to  see  that  the  reports 
give  correct  figures,  and  e8i)ecially  to  see  that  thev  are  not  misleading  as  to  the  tnie 
conditions.  Such  an  investigation  would  show  whether  the  various  credits  and  earn- 
ings had  a  substantial  basis.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  proper 
aathority  to  be  given  control  of  the  accounts.     (741.) 

Mr.  Rice,  speaking  in  part  from  the  experience  of  the  Reading  Company,  declares 
that  there  is  aanger  to  the  solvency  of  the  railroads  from  the  practice  of  making  loanH 
and  advances  to  leased  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  iti^elf  only  400  miles  long, 
may  lease  manv  other  roads  and  obtain  an  enormous  system.  It  may  find  that  some 
of  the  roads  thus  acquired  need  money  for  development,  and  the'  money  will  be 
advaqced  to  the  leasea  line  and  will  stand  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  as  an  asset  or 
surplus.  It  may  be  that  the  leased  line  will  be  unable  to  return  the  money  on  de- 
mand, and  the  lessor  will  incur  the  danger  of  bankruptcy  if  pressed  for  payments. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  prior  to  its  bankruptcy  not  only  had  made 
cash  advances  to  leased  roads  but  the  affiliated  coal  company  was  largely  indebted 
to  it.  The  coal  company  was  supposed  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  freight.  It  did  not 
have  the  required  cash  to  pay  because  it  could  not  sell  coal  at  sufficient  profit.  The 
railroad  treated  the  money  due  from  the  coal  company  as  earnings,  as  an  available 
aaeet,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  coal  company  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  default  was  exposed  publicly.  It  is  jKJSsible  for  corporations  having  other  corjw- 
rations  subsidiary  to  them  to  make  misleading  returns  regarding  assets  and  returns. 
(739,740.) 

Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinks  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  assume  a  more  complete  control  of  the  accounts  of 
railroads.  The  railways  themselves  have  been  brought  to  see,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  accounts 
of  operating  expenses.  They,  as  well  as  the  State  commissioners,  have  helped  to 
work  out  a  uniform  system  of  such  accounts;  but  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  go 
further  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  than  the  operating  accounts.  It  seems  to  many 
that  it  might  he  advisable  to  establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts,  with  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  railroads  that  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  to  the  national  banks.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Adams  that  if  the  Interstate  C^)ui- 
merce  Commission  and  the  State  commissions  are  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  they  must  have  access  at  first  hand  to  the  books  of  the  companies.  Each  of 
these  commissioners  is  in  a  sense  the  director  representing  the  public  interest  in 
those  corporations.  He  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  them.  The 
St-  Louis  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners  approved  such  a  policy,  though 
by  a  rather  close  vote.  The  law  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  right 
to  demand  uniform  reporting  and  to  ask  for  special  information;  but  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a  regularly  established  system  of  inspectors,  who  should  see  that 
the  books  of  the  railways  were  kept  according  to  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  railroads  would  object  to  such  a  law,  perhaps,  because  they  would  think  it  an 
invasion  of  their  rights.  They  might  also  feel  to  some  extent  tflat  it  would  lead  to 
the  .-scape  of  secrets  of  administration.    The  railroad  men  say,  also,  that  the  name 
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rule  of  aeeountin^  does  not  apply  to  all  conditions,  and  Mr.  Adams  supposes  ^Hhe 
most  common  objection  would  he  that  thev  can  not  trust  the  public  officials  when 
they  get  hold  of  them."     On  the  other  side,  the  ^eat  advantage  of  uniformity  of 
accounts  is  that  after  a  person  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  studying  in  detail  the 
accounting  of  one  system  the  accounts  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  are  at  his 
disposal  and  he  can  understand  tliem.     When  one  saw  a  total  one  would  know  the  | 
meaning  of  it  without  going  through  the  whole  mass  of  figures;  while  now,  there  I 
being  no  guaranty  of  umformity,  a  man  can  never  tell,  even  though  he  is  acquainted ' 
with  a  system  of  accounting,  what  a  given  total  means.     (384,  385. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  (Commission  has  mapped  out 
the  line  for  the  general  exhibts  of  the  operation  of  the  railway  companies,  but  below 
that  come  the  various  traffic  accounts  which  lead  up  to  those  figures,  and  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  methods.  The  Central  Railway  Clearing-House  has  to  take  care 
of  12  different  systems  of  accounting  and  make  its  record  nt  the  ideas  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies.  The  Interstate  (x>mmerce  Commission  has  done  effective  work 
toward  securing  greater  uniformity  of  accounts  than  previously  existed.  The  various 
roads  make  reports  to  the  commission,  which  are  full  and  complete  and  from  the 
schedule  prepared  by  the  commission.  The  system  of  accounting  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  forms  adopted  by  the 
Society  of  Railway  Accountants.  There  is  perfect  harmony  existing  between  tnem. 
(727,730.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  inspect  and  audit  the  books  of  railroad  companies.  This 
is  no  lonser  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  rate  discriminations,  since  these 
practically  do  not  exist.     (464. ) 

Mr.  8CHIFF,  banker,  says  that  the  question  of  public  examination  of  accounts  of 
public  utility  corporations  is  such  a  lai^  one  that  he  does  not  wish  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  concerning  it.  Any  dishonest  action  on  the  part  of  railway  corpo- 
rations should  be  made  punishable  by  law.  There  is  ample  l^^lation  for  this,  and 
idl  that  is  necessary  is  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  knows  that  no  divi- 
dend has  ever  been  declared  by  any  of  the  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected 
that  has  not  been  earned,  and  ne  can  not  point  out  a  board  of  directors  which  has 
declared  dividends  that  have  not  been  earned.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  a  director  personally  responsible  for  any  misstatement  in  respect  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  he  represents,  and  it  could  not  be  done  except  in  the  case  of 
gross  frauds.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  declare  a  dividend  that  has  not  been  act- 
ually earned,  if  a  reserve  does  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  for  a  rail- 
roaa  to  declare  a  dividend  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  go  into  -the  hands  of  a 
receiver.     (773.) 

D.  State  railroad  commitsiont  and  regalatlons. — 1.  Railroad  and  vxire'' 
house  commission  of  Minnesota. — Mr.  Teisberq,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  the  law  of  1885,  which  created  the 
commission,  made  it  an  advisory  body  without  power  directly  to  fix  rates.  It  could 
only  recommend  to  the  railroaos  any  changes  it  thought  proper.  In  1887,  however, 
a  new  act  was  passed,  based  on  the  bill  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  which  was 
then  pending.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  same  words  as  the  interstate-commerce  act 
adopted  in  1887.  There  are  some  exceptions.  One  is  that  the  State  act  permits  the 
railroads  to  issue  free  passes  to  whomsoever  they  please  within  the  State.  The  act 
empowered  the  commission  to  fix  or  change  rates  made  by  the  railroads.  Under  this 
power  they  reduced  certain  switching  rates  from  $1.50  and  $2  per  car  to  $1  per  car. 
They  also  reduced  the  rate  on  milk  from  3  cents  for  10  gallons  to  2}  cents  for  10  gal- 
lons for  distances  up  to  75  miles.  The  railroads  did  not  obey,  and  mandamus  pro- 
ceeding|8  were  instituted.  The  State  supreme  court  decided'  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  was  to  make  the  decision  of  the  commission  final  and  conclusive  as 
to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges,  and  that  this  law  was  constitutional.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  holding  itself  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
State  court  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  legislature  was  concerned, 
held  that  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  State  courts  was  unconstitutional,  because  it 
deprived  the  company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investigation  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  substituted  therefor,  as  an  absolute  finality,  the  action  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion, which,  in  view  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  State  court,  could  not  be 
regarded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  possessing  the  machinery  of  a  court  of 
justice.  The  next  legislature,  which  met  in  1891 ,  amended  the  law  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  amended  act  provided  for  the  mak- 
ing of  complaints  in  regard  to  the  rates  by  any  person  or  corporation  or  municlpalty. 
The  commission  had  power  to  investigate,  givmg  the  company  due  notice,  ana  pro- 
ceeding as  far  as  possible  in  the  manner  pursued  in  such  cases  in  a  court    The  first 
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and  periiape  the  most  imp>ortant  case  that  came  before  the  commission  under  this 
amended  ikw  was  the  question  of  grain  rates  from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  Minne- 
uwlis  and  Duluth.  In  1894  the  commission  made  itq.  order  reducing  these  rates 
about  12}  per  cent.  The  railroad  company  appealed  to  the  district  court,  where  the 
case  was  tried  de  novo.  The  State  undertook  to  show  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  railroad,  and  what  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  several  years  had 
baen  open  grain  traffic,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commis- 
iion  woald  give  the  road  a  fair  income  upon  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  that 
time.  The  decision  of  the  district  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission.  The 
eapreme  court  of  the  State  reversed  the  district  court,  and  held  that  the  question 
Toether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  were  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  was 
to  be  determined  not  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  road 
m)r  to  any  other  basis  of  cost  than  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present 
time.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court,  but  was  never  heard  again  there, 
perhape  because  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Companv  had  completed  a  short  line 
from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  Duluth,  decreasing  tne  distance,  and  had  thereupon 
established  rates  which,  in 'some  instances,  for  the  longer  distances,  were  lower  tnan 
the  rates  ordered  by  the  commission.  The  adoption  of  these  rates  by  the  Great 
Northern  of  course  compelled  the  Northern  Pacific  to  adopt  the  same  rates  on  its  line 
through  the  same  territory. 

In  1897  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  railroad  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  investigation  of  rates  upon  its  own  motion.  Up  to  that  time  a  complaint 
bad  been  necessary.  Under  the  new  law  the  commission  investigated  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Duluth  to  New  Ulm  over  two  lines  of  railway,  and 
proceeded  to  fix  a  joint  rate,  and  when  the  two  roads  refused  to  divide  that  rate  pro- 
ceeded also  to  determine  the  division.  In  this  case  the  question  was  as  to  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  make  joint  rates.  This  power  was  sustained  by  the  State  courts, 
and  the  case  is  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  power 
doeely  connected  with  this  is  that  of  compelling  two  roads  which  cross  each  otner  at 
foade  to  put  in  a  Y  connection  for  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another. 
This  power  has  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     (361,  363. ) 

2.  MagBochuseUs  Board  of  Railroad  CknrmdssUmen. — Mr.  Jambs  F.  Jackson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  CommissionerB,  says  that  that  com- 
mission was  founded  in  1869.  It  is  made  up  of  3  members,  one  of  the  members 
being  familiar  with  questions  which  affect  traae  and  commercial  interests,  another 
member  being  familiar  by  experience  with  railroad  construction  and  railroad  opera- 
tion, and  the  third  being  a  lawver.     (841, 842.  ^ 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  this  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners  has 
general  supervision  over  all  the  railroads  and  street  railwavs  within  the  State  and 
matters  are  continually  referred  to  it  by  the  legislature.  It  nas  both  mandatory  and 
advisory  powers.  It  has  absolute  control  in  respect  to  questions  concerning  grade 
crossingB  of  railroads  and  highways,  of  railroads  and  railroads,  and  of  railroads  and 
street  railways.  It  has  the  power  of  approval  in  respect  to  the  safety  aj^pliances  of 
railroads,  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  commission  as  final. 
It  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  stock  in  cases  of  purchase.  If  an  issue  of  stock 
is  authorized  and  the  purpose  is  proper,  and  the  amount  is  a  proper  amount,  the 
commiaaion  fixes  the  value  at  which  tne  stock  shall  be  offered  to  the  original  stock- 
holders.  The  new  stock  may  be  paid  in  at  a  different  rate  from  that  of  the  original 
isBue.  The  board  also  has  authority  to  pass  on  the  propriety  of  the  building  of  new 
railroads.  As  yet  it  has  not  that  power  m  respect  to  the  building  of  street  railways, 
though  there  is  a  bill  before  the  I^slature  which  provides  for  that.  The  books  of 
all  railroad  companies  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  at  any  time.  The 
board  examines  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads,  which  reports  are  made  upon  a 
prescribed  system,  and  from  time  to  time  the  roads  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
board  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  set  out  in  their  books.  It  has  nevei  been 
thepractice  of  the  board  regularl^r  to  audit  the  books. 

The  bosud  has  advisory  powers  in  respect  to  questions  of  rates,  both  passenger  and 
frri^ht  rates.  It  does  not  fix  rates,  but  merely  suDervises  them.  It  does  not  seem 
deorable  that  the  board  should  have  the  power  to  fix  rates.  It  does,  however,  exer- 
cise a  very  material  influence  over  rates.  The  railroads  are  not  bound  by  law  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  board  in  respect  to  rates,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
daring  the  history  of  the  board  it  has  been  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  either 
the  public  on  one  side  or  the  railroad  or  street  railway  corporation  on  the  other 
bas  disregarded  the  recommendations  of  the  board.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  a  member  of  the  board,  the  railroads  have 
conformed  in  every  case  to  the  board's  recommendations.  Occasionally,  when  the 
reoommendi^ons  of  the  board  have  been  in  support  of  the  railroads,  there  has  been 
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some  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  not  very  much.  In  a  few  instances 
there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  legislature,  and  some  leg^lation.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally true  that  when  the  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  legislature  the  legislature  has 
sustained  the  board.  The  recommendations  of  the  bowd  are  observed  probably 
because  of  the  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  has  been  carefuUv  investigated,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  3  persons  representing  both  siaes  to  reach  a  just 
conclusion,  and  because  of  the  feeling  that  unless  the  recK)mmendation  is  such  as  to 
warrant  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  it  is  practically  final.  The  control  of  the  board 
in  financial  questions  has  probably  strengthened  it  in  making  recommendations  in 
respect  to  other  matters.  The  board's  control  is  practically  limited  to  incorporated 
companies.  So  far  as  apnears,  however,  there  has  not  been  any  di8{>osition  to  evade 
the  control  of  the  board  by  the  formation  of  unincorporated  companies. 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  the  board  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  many  formerly  opposed  to  the  board  admit  that  the  security  of  rail- 
way stocks  has  been  affected  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  and  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Last  year  the  board  had  presented  before  it  over  300  matters,  involving  hearings 
almost  every  day.     (842,  848. ) 

3.  Oalifomia  railroad  commission, — ^Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
says  that  the  California  railroad  commission,  under  the  constitution  of  that  State^  is 
supposed  to  have  power  absolutely  to  fix  railroad  rates,  although  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  would  not  be  willing  to  recognize  that  such  a  power  could  be  conferred  by 
a  State  constitution.  The  commission  has  from  time  to  time  caused  considerable 
reduction  in  local  rates.  It  undertook  to  require  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  on 
grain  to  the  seaboard  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  in  1899  or  1900  by  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  about  8  per  cent.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  commission  has  been  useful.  It  approves  all  tariffs.  It  has  not  been 
confiscatory  in  its  actions  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  people  condemn  it.     ( 767. ) 

4.  Grade  cromngs. — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  his  State  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  at  railroad  crossings.  There  is  a  law  requiring  that  where 
two  railroads  cross  each  other  trains  must  come  to  a  full  stop  unless  interlocking  sig- 
nals are  provided  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission.  Such  signals  are  now 
becoming  very  common  in  the  State.     (363. ) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, says  that  in  Massachusetts  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  has  been  undeiv 
taken.  Under  a  statute  passed  in  1890  the  railroad  pa^s  65  per  cent  of  the  expense 
of  abolishing  grade  crossings  and  the  State  and  the  city  or  town  together  pay  the 
other  35  per  cent.  The  board  has  made  a  special  inveistigation  into  the  question 
whether  the  street  railways  should  not -bear  a  part  of  the  expense  where  they  cross 
railways,  and  has  decided  that  they  should.  The  legislature  is  now  at  work  on  a  bill 
in  response  to  that  decision.     (843. ) 

E.  Departments  of  commerce  and  transportation.— Mr.  Bacon,  of 
the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  believes  that  there  should  be  two  new  government 
departments  of  transportation  and  commerce,  respectively.  He  thinks  that  these 
interests  are  so  great  that  a  single  department  would  not  be  sufiicient  to  supervise 
both  of  them.     (77,  80. ) 

F.  Rei|[ulatlon  of  railroad  constractlon  (see  also  nnder  ParaMing, 
xciv)  .—Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  asserts  that  the 

in^lish  law  and  the  Massachusetts  law,  re^rding  the  establishment  of  railroads  and 
their  capitalization,  tend  to  protect  the  railroad  companies  more  than  the  public. 
They  practically  prevent  the  construction  of  competing  roads  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  roads  already  to  accommodate  business.  The  witness  believes  that 
this  is  a  wise  policy,  but  does  not  think  that  shippers  ordinarily  believe  so.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  always  looked  solely  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipper;  it  has  restricted  and  restrained  the  railroads  and  not  protectcKl  them  at  all. 
(460,  462.) 

IX.  WATEB  TBANSPOBTATION. 

A.  Oeneral  relation  to  rail  transportation  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long 
and  short  haul  rail  rates,  pp.  cv-cxvi). — 1.  Inferadion  of  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion^  pp.  cv-cxvi) . — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fitts- 
burg,  Hayis  that  water  routes  should  not  be  regarded  as  rivals  of  rail  routes  in  an 
injurious  sense.  On  the  contrary,  the  construction  of  wat<?r  routes,  by  enabling  the 
cheaj)er  coinniodities  to  l)e  carried  in  great  quantities  at  low  cost,  would  create  an 
additional  need  for  railroads  to  carry  the  more  expensive  commodities  and  to  carry 
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jaaengers.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
improvement  of  waterwa3rB  has  been  carried  far  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
dreuned  of.  The  more  waterways  the  more  railroads,  and  the  greater  their  profits. 
The  cheap  transportation  of  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  abided  immensely  to  the 
bosineflB  of  the  railroads  which  transport  the  products  of  the  ore.  But  for  water  trans- 
portation the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  would  have  remained  in  the  earth,  and  the 
ereat  industriee  that  are  founded  on  it  could  not  have  been  established.  But  for 
those  Industrie  the  railroads  could  not  have  approached  their  present  proeperity. 
The  industrial  supremacy  which  this  country  is  acquiring  defiends  largely  upon  its 
cheap  coal,  and  that  asrain  depends  upon  cheap  transportation.  Improvement  of  the 
waterway's,  which  shall  permit  coal  to  be  delivered  at  trifling  cost  to  industrial  estab- 
lisfaments,  will  vastiv  increase  the  business  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  general 
prosperity.     (639,  6^2,  645,  646.) 

2.  Infiuence  of  wcUer  on  rail  rates. — Mr.  Markham,  after  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
the Missiseippi  (seep,  clxxxvii),  adds  that  the  rates  on  trafl&c  east  of  the  Toronto- 
Bnfialo-PittsDure  line  d^tined  to  the  Southern  States  are  affected  by  the  coastwise 
ocean  carrierB.--The  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal  domi- 
nate the  rail-carriers'  rates  on  traffic  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  in  a 
amilarmanner.  The  rail  rates  are  first  adjusted  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
oompetition  with  the  lakes  and  canal,  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
and  Norfolk  then  claim  less  rates  by  reason  of  less  distance  from  the  West  than  New 
Y(H*k.  Inland  towns  in  States  boniering  on  the  lakes  take  proportionate  rates  with 
thoae  frcnn  Chicago,  according  to  distance  from  New  York,  which  virtually  means 
that  every  point  in  the  lake  States  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  lake  and  canal  com- 
petition on  seaboard  business. 

On  transcontinental  traffic  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  govern  the  rates.  Rates 
bf  rail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  measured  b^  those  made  by  ocean 
Pteainers  via  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco,  and  bv  competition  the  western  railroads 
have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same  rates  to  the  Pacific  from  all  the  inland  terri- 
tory as  are  made  from  New  York.  The  rates  which  the  American  railroads  make 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  goods  to  or  from  China,  India,  and 
Japan  are  even  governed  bv  the  ocean  rates  made  via  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Suez 
Canal. 

"The  power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  any  given  rates  is  circumscribed  by  the 
water  carriers,  and  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  prescribed  by  the  rivers,  lake 
awi  ocean  carriers."  The  competition  between  railroads  themselves,  demands  of 
rival  towns,  and  other  influences  may  reduce  the  rates  below  the  figures  made  neces- 
sary bv  water  oompetition,  but  the  maximum  rates  are  governed  entirely  by  charges 
made  bv  the  river,  lake  and  ocean  carriers.     (428-430. ) 

Mr.  Gribwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Marvland  Rail- 
t^i  says  that  there  are  rail-and-lake  lines  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  and 
other  northwestern  points  dnrine  the  lake  season.  They  are  more  circuitous  than 
^  all-rail  lines  and  are  allowed  bv  the  general  agreements  of  the  roads  to  make 
somewhat  lower  rates.     (614.) 

3.  Magnitude  of  lake  and  river  traffic. — Mr.  Anderson  says  that  the  Great  Lakes 
^*D«portover  25,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually,  the  greater  part  of  which,  the  Lake 
Superior  ores,  are  carried  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile.  Over  30,000,000  tons 
ft  year  are  shipped  on  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Of  this  amount  some 
17,000,000  tons  or^finate  on  the  Ohio  River.     (638,  646. ) 

B.  Atlantle  <;oaiti¥ifie  transportation  (see  also  a<;  to  effect  on  long  and 

3nort  haul  rates,  pp.  cviiff). — 1.  Old  Dominum  Steamship  (.'ompany. — Mr.  Guillaudeu, 

president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  testifies  that  that  company  was 

oiiganized  under  the  laws  of  Delaw^are  in  1875,  and  operates  freight  and  passenger 

Iteamers  f rom  New  York  to  various  points  in  the  South.     It  has  subsidiary  lines  to 

nianv  points  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  country  and  to  the  North  Carolina  coast.     It 

"^  both  freight  and  passenger  connections  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines  out  of 

the  Virginia  ports,  chiefly  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 

*^l*ntic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and 

^them  Railway.     ITie  great  bulk  of  its  business  on  the  main  line  from  New 

lofk  to  Norfolk*,  Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  and  Richmond  is  freight,  but  it  has 

^  extensive  passenger  business.    The  company  operates  6  ocean  steamers,  12  subsid- 

•^^  steamers,  and  between  35  and  40  harbor  craft.     (442, 443. ) 

ti^  capital  stock  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  $1,250,000  and  it  has 

•1.000,000  of  outstanding  5  per  cent  bonds.     (450.)  -  • 

^;  Merchants  and  Miners*  TransfX/rtatkm  Company. — Mr.  Daniel  II.  Hayne,  general 

*^icitor  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners*  TranH|)ortation  Conii>any,  says  that  that  coin- 

t*ay  was  incorporated  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  on  April  24, 1852 ;  that  the 
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first  trip  made  was  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  December  28,  1864.  In  1867  steamers 
were  ran  from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  thence  to  Baltimore  and  retnm.  In  January,  1869, 
a  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but  only  ran  a  short  time  and  was 
revived  in  1873.  The  Baltimore-Savannah  line  was  purchased  in  1876,  and  the 
Philadelphia-Savannah  line  was  incorporated  in  October,  1900.  The  line  maintains 
16  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  23,868  tons  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  33,653  tons,  and 
touches  Boston,  Providence,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and 
Savannah.     (413.) 

3.  Control  of  steamship  lines  by  railroads. — Mr.  Talcott,  assLstant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  Old  .Dominion  Steamship  Line  connects  with 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
and  that  all  three  of  these  companies  are  interested  in  the  steamship  company.  Tne 
Southern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  each  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  Balti- 
more to  Norfolk.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  running  to  Savannah,  has  always 
been  controlled  by  the  Geoi^ia  Central.  The  Clyde  lines,  however,  are  entirely 
independent.     (628.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEu.  states  that  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  and  the 
Cromwell  and  Morgan  lines  to  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lines  and 
most  of  the  Eastern  lines  from  New  York,  were  owned  and  controlled  Dy  railway 
companies.  His  understanding  is  that  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  the 
Malfoiy  Company,  and  the  Clyde  Line  have  no  railroad  ownership,  but  have  alar;^ 
affiliation  witn  railroads  in  the  sense  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  business  is  in 
connection  with  railroads,  and  they  have  close  working  and  traffic  alliances  with  the 
roads.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  operates  as  a  water  line  primarily,  but  has  railroad 
alliances  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  its  business.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Lme,  and  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  on  its  board  of  directors. 
The  majority  of  stoK^k  of  the  company  is  held  by  these  railway  interests.  This  rail- 
road interest  has  existed  for  20  years.     (442, 433, 444. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  is  owned  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  other  coastwise 
lines,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  owned  largely  by  the  other  Southern  railways.  This 
community  of  interests  result  in  very  little  competition  in  fact  between  the  Eastern 
transportation  lines.  The  members  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
generally  claim  that  the  tramp  steamers  compete  very  laq^ly  with  the  other  trans- 
portation companies,  but  the  witness  thinks  the  competition  of  tramp  steamers  for 
regular  trade  is  not  severe.     It  is  more  for  specialties.     (689. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  says  that  the  rail  lines 
operating  from  Norfolk  and  other  ports  own  a  lanpe  portion  of  tne  stock  of  some  of 
the  coastwise  steamship  Unes.  The  Ocean  Steamuiip  Company  to  Savannah  is  con- 
trolled by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the  Central  Geoivia  Railroad.  The  Ches- 
apeake Steamship  Lme  from  Baltimore  is  the  same  as  the  ^uthem  Railway.  The 
Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  is  controlled  by  the  same  interests  as  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  The  Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Merchants 
and  Miners'  from  Boston  are  trunk  lines,  and  the  rail  lines  loEuling  from  Norfolk, 
from  2ood  traffic  reasons,  would  want  to  have  an  interest  in,  and  the  witness  believes 
they  do  largely  control,  those  lines  through  stock  ownership.     (663,  664. ) 

4.  Bate  making  and  competition  with  railroads. — Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  his 
company  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Vimnia  and  the  Carolinas, 
but  IS  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  which  is  a  wider  organiza- 
tion. This  association  is  a  common  bureau,  through  which  the  rates  of  all  lines  par- 
ticipating in  competitive  business  are  arranged.  The  association  does  not  ^x  rates 
arbitrarily,  but  each  company  had  a  right  to  arrange  its  own  rates,  concessions,  of 
course,  very  often  being  necessary. 

The  principle  has  been  adoptetl  of  granting  a  differential  to  the  rail-and-water  lin^ 
as  compared  with  the  all-rail  lines.  In  no  case  is  the  differential  made  wide  enough 
to  attract  any  commodity;  it  simply  gives  a  fair  result  to  the  shipper.  The  differen- 
tial between  New  York  and  Richmond  enjoyed  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  against 
the  railroad  carriers  is  5  cents  on  first-class  freight  and  1  or  2  cents  on  sixth-class. 
There  is  no  such  differential  between  New  York  and  Norfolk. 

The  origin  of  the  difference  between  the  rates,  both  by  vessel  and  by  rail,  from 
Northern  points  to  Norfolk  and  to  Richmond  is  the  old  steamer  scale  of  rates.  Steam- 
ers in  onier  to  reach  Richmond  touch  at  Norfolk  and  then  go  up  the  James  River 
120  miles.  Recently  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
the  rate  the  same  from  New  York  to  both  these  cities,  because  of  the  distributing 
competition  between  them.  It  could  be  fairly  claimed  that  because  Norfolk  is 
nearer  the  sea  than  Richmond  there  should  be  a  difference  of  rates  on  the  merits  o( 
the  case. 
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The  aystem  of  prorating  between  different  carriers  on  through  shipments  is  ordi- 
narily baeed  on  tne  distance  carried  by  each  link  in  the  line,  where  the  distance  is 
by  vater  it  is  on  an  estimate  of  two  for  one;  that  is,  the  expense  of  water  carriage 
k«  an  equal  distance  is  counted  about  one-half  that  of  the  fdl-rail  carriage.  The  other 
Atlaotic  coast  lines  use  that  same  basis.  In  some  instances,  where  the  water  lines  are 
short,  the  basis  becomes  unfavorable  to  those  lines,  and  hence  an  allowance  is  made 
for  extraordinary  terminal  expenses.  In  prorating  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  or 
Ridimond  there  is  very  little  difference  in  respect  to  local  or  through  freight,  the 
propMtion  of  distance  carried  generally  fixing  the  percentage.  The  old  principle  of 
nte  making  for  through  business  was  to  add  together  the  local  rates  between  the 
points  on  the  line  of  through  traffic.  Now  other  elements  have  entered  into  the 
gaes^ion  of  rate  niaking,  and  those  considerations  are  not  given  much  prominence. 
Katei^  are  not  made  by  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but  by  other  considerations. 
(44S-447. ) 

Mr.  Gnillatidea  states  further  that  there  is  a  genuine  competition  between  the 
coastwige  steamships  and  the  north-and-south  raUroads  reachmg  the  coast  points. 
Od  basLQesB  through  these  ports  to  the  interior  the  competition  is  rather  between  the 
water  lines  and  their  rail  connections  and  the  all-rail  Imes  to  the  ultimate  point  in 
the  interior.  When  rates  are  made,  there  is  an  allowance  in  the  nature  of  a  differ- 
ential to  the  rail-and-water  lines;  the  theory  is  that  this  route  has  certain  disabilities, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  bulk  at  the  point  of  transfer;  secondly, 
the  marine  risk  and  danger  of  damage;  and,  third,  the  infrequency  of  sailing  and  the 
baser  inteni'als  between  movement.     (444. ) 

Mr.  Gnillaudeu  states  also  that  coastwise  lines  are  out  of  certain  kinds  of  business, 
notwithstanding  lower  rates;  that  in  the  great  development  of  the  Southern  cotton 
mills  the  transportation  of  much  of  the  cotton-mill  machinery  is  now  going  by  the 
all-rail  lines,  because  of  its  delicate  character,  and  because  there  is  no  break  in  the 
tranat  to  inland  points.     (444. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  says  that  his  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  give  any  very  just  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  competition  of  the  railroads  with  the  coastwise  steamers.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  ousiness  which  goes  naturally  to  the  boats,  because  of  the  lower 
rates.  The  principal  competition  that  the  coastwise  steamers  suffer  is  with  the  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  only  fair  comparison  that  could  be  made  would  be  of  the  fixed 
rates  of  the  rail  lines  with  the  rasing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  but  as  a  compara- 
tively anal  I  portion  of  the  business  is  handled  by  the  steamship  lines  on  these  basing 
rates  the  comparison  would  be  misleading.  The  steamship  lines  are  obliged  to 
bandle  a  great  portion  of  their  business  on  commodity  rates  made  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies oi  the  case. 

There  are  other  coast  lines  under  the  control  of  railroads,  but  the  witness  under- 
stands there  is  no  discrimination  in  their  favor  by  the  railroads.  Sometimes  vessels 
n^oire  a  certain  amoimt  of  ballast,  and  if  the  vessels  were  light  thev  would  carry 
freight  at  a  very  low  rate.  There  is  a  water  differential  in  favor  of  the  water  line; 
the  water  lines  are  required  to  carry  marine  insurance,  which  the  railroads  do  not. 
The  Merchants  and  Miners*  Companv  does  not  carry  any  coal.  It  carries  some  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  lumber.     (418-426. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  revenue  features  of  the  coastwise 
trade,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  prosperous;  his  company  has  paid  dividends  regu- 
larly. New  vessels  of  his  company  have  been  built,  both  from  funds  derived  from 
an  increase  of  the  stock  and  from  earnings.     The  volume  of  trade  is  increasing. 

Mr.  GaiBwoLD,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  rates  to  Southern  points  by  coast  steamers  and  by  rail  from  the  South- 
ern ports  to  interior  points  are  lower  than  all-rail  rates  from  Baltimore.  These 
difi^entials  were  allowed  because  it  was  claimed  that  shippers  by  water  had  to 
insnre  their  freight,  and  that  the  time  was  slower.  Now  tne  water  lines  bear  the 
insorance,  and  they  make  about  as  good  time  as  the  rail  lines.  Mr.  Griswcld  does 
not  think,  therefore,  that  these  differentials  ought  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  exist. 
1621.) 

Mr.  McGovKRN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Ck)mmittee,  testifies  that  the  steam- 
ship rates  from  New  York  to  the  Southern  ports  are  less  than  the  all-rail  rates  to 
the  same  ports.  There  is  a  fixed  differential  in  favor  of  the  steamship  lines.  Steam- 
ship companies  do  not  consult  anybodv  about  their  rates,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the.  Traffic  AssodatTon.  The  all-rail  lines  put  in  rates  as  low  as 
they  can  go,  but  they  can  not  meet  the  steamship  rate.  The  differential  is  fixed  by 
IJpeement  from  time  to  time  by  the  coastwise  lines  and  their  competitors  of  the 
"^iffic  Association.  The  present  differential  begins  at  12  cents  on  first  class.  At 
one  time  it  was  only  6  or  8  cents. 

16a ^xn 
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Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  flteamship  linee  are  affiliated  in  ownership  with 
the  railroads,  there  is  the  same  competition  between  them  and  railroads  as  between 
the  different  rail  lines.  The  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into 
Southern  territory  is  to  be  neutral.  There  is  a  friendly  interchange  of  busineas  at 
the  competitive  points.  There  ouffht  not  to  be  much  difference  between  all-rail  from 
New  York  to  Richmond  and  all-rail  to  Norfolk.     (66S-665. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  nresident  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions  prior  to  ten  years  ago  there  was  competition 
between  the  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  territory,  even  for 
business  from  the  West.  The  joint  rates  made  by  the  central  trunk  lines  and  the 
coastwise  steamships  were  controlling  factors  in  rail  rates  for  Western  business  to  the 
South  Atlantic  ports,  and  to  some  extent  to  inland  points.  The  through  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  for  instance,  was  fixed  by  rates  made  by  the 
trunk  lines  and  the  coastwise  steamships.  Augusta  was  affected  because  there  was 
a  r^ular  line  of  boats  up  the  Savannah  River  to  it.     (627,  628. ) 

5.  Differentials  by  water  route — Denver. — Mr.  GRiprrrH,  representing  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the  freight  rate  on  goods  coming  from  Eastern 
points  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  railroad  through  to  Fort  Worth  is  $2.33 
to  Denver  on  first-class  commodities,  as  compared  with  $2.72  by  all-rail  routes.  A 
considerable  volume  of  business  comes  by  tnis  water  route.  The  witness  does  not 
know  whether  the  combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  will  be 
likely  to  result  in  the  doing .  away  with  this  differential.  The  combined  railroads 
might  find  it  cheaper  to  haul  the  goods  by  water,  and  therefore  maintain  the  difier- 
ential.     (850,  866. ) 

6.  Coagttuise  classification  of  freight. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  classification  of 
freight  on  the  coastwise  steamers  is  the  same  as  on  railroads,  except  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  that  must  be  made  by  the  boats  which  the  rail  Imes  do  not  expe- 
rience. Large  freights  are  carried  direct  from  the  ports  at  rates  that  the  railroads 
would  probably  find  unremunerative.  Merchants  have  adopted  a  plan  of  centraliz- 
ing their  points  of  distribution,  and  very  often  they  ship  to  local  ports  and  distribute 
from  there.     (418-419. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU  says  that  the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  getting  in  line  in  matters  of  classification  and  methods  of  charging  by  w^eight,  the 
same  as  the  railroads.     (446. ) 

7.  Costs  of  operaiian — advantages  and  disadvantages. — Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  the 
costs  of  operation  of  water  transportation  have  not  decreased  in  recent  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  have  the  costs  of  operating  railroads. '  The  service  on  the  Old 
Dominion  Line  is  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  improved  almost  as 
much  as  railroad  service.  The  methods  are  more  expensive,  and  there  is  greater 
expense  in  operating  the  line  than  before,  but  with  the  extension  of  business  which 
has  followea  intelligent  methods  a  lower  cost  has  been  obtained.  He  doubts  if  a 
steamer  has  the  latitude  to  make  economies  that  a  railroad  has.  There  are  certain 
costs,  like  the  greater  consumption  of  coal  for  higher  speed,  and  the  greater  use  of 
electric  lighting,  etc.,  which  means  an  added  cost  that  can  not  be  esca{^.     (448.) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  one  of  the  differences  between  water  transportation  and 
through  rail  transportation  is  that  every  pound  of  freight  carried  by  steamboat  most 
be  loaded  on  and  off  the  vessel.  It  requires  in  many  instances  a  superior  class  of 
labor  to  handle  the  freight.  Railroad  freight  does  not  have  to  be  handled  so  thor- 
oughly, and  in  many  cases  is  not  loaded  by  the  railroads  at  all.  On  the  other  hand 
stands  the  enormous  cost  of  the  railroad  plant  before  it  can  begin  operation,  as  against 
the  smaller  plant  cost  of  the  steamship  organization.  A  short  water  route  would  not 
have  any  particular  advantage  as  to  cost  over  a  railroad,  the  terminal  charges  being 
so  much  greater,  and  there  being  only  a  short  distance  in  which  to  recoup  by  the 
lower  cost  of  moving  the  ship.  Water  lines  have  no  real  basis  of  comparison  between 
one  another;  they  can  not  publish  figures  as  the  railroads  do,  because,  if  they  did  so, 
it  would  invite  imdue  competition.     (446-447. ) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  says  that  the  labor,  cost  of  handling  freight,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  trade  as  longshore  labor,  amounts  to  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  cost. 
If  the  clerks  and  agents  are  included,  the  proportion  is  33.6  per  cent  of  the  entire 
operating  expense.  He  does  not  know  whetner  his  labor  is  in  unions  or  not.  There 
are  no  rules  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  it  so  long  as  the  men  do  their  duty.     (450. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  advantages  of  coastwise  steamers  over  sailing  vessels 
are  better  service,  higher-paid  employees,  and  less  liability  of  accident     (420. ) 

8.  Steamships^  passenger  traffic. — Mr.  HAYms  states  that  with  all  transportation 
comf)anies  the  freight  business  is  the  most  important,  bat  that  the  passenger  busi- 
ness is  also  remunerative,  else  the  companies  would  not  carry  paasengers. 
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there,  prashiy  retaminc  to  the  United  .States  bv  way  oi  Kun^V"*'*  Tiie  oi^.vvrs  ami 
Bailors  were  brtter  adapted  to  the  bosineae  than  th<>^  on  any  oi  thf  torvicn  >h.u^,  and 
eoold  deliver  car|zoe&  in  better  shape,  so  that  for  five  or  six  year*  prior  to  tho  brv^k- 
ing  out  of  the  dvil  war  an  American  ship  in  A.««iatio  aiid  Austrniian  jxrt>  i>«nM  obtain 
better  chartere  to  carry  goodb  to  £nrop>e  than  the  £un>pean  merchants  uouUl  ^ve  to 
the  veaeels  of  their  owii  coontry.     1 702-71*3. ) 

2.  Dfciijuio/  the  Amerimn  merrhani  marine, — Mr.  Howbr  says  that  thodtvlino  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  resulted  largely  from  the  dvil  war.  i\inte«iorate  pn\-a- 
teeiB  preyed  upon  the  Gommeroe,and  insurance  rate^  went  up  to  a  vory  hi^h  (x>int. 
This  woold  have  rii^hted  iteelf  when  the  war  was  over  it  the  priiv  had  Ihvu  suoh 
that  IrtHi  cnft  could  have  been  built,  or  if  the  law8  had  not  prevente^l  the  pun^ha.'ae 
oi  for^gn-boilt  ships  by  American  merchants.  Iron  construction  of  merchant  ve^^^els 
had  been  commenced  l)efore  the  war.  Several  iron  vessels  had  bei^n  const nictetl  in 
Boston  Harbor,  and  were  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  Governutent  servi^v  a^ 
transports.  They  were  very  well  built.  The  tendency  at  that  time  anionp  the 
American  shipowners  was  to  favor  wooden  vessels  rather  than  iron  one*».  The  wit- 
ness's father  ran  a  line  of  wooden  steamers  between  Boston  and  Liver]^Hx>l.  which 
was  called  the  American  Steamship  Company.  The  enterprise  faileii,  owiii^  to  the 
lack  of  business  and  the  great  cost  of  the  vessels.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany some  time  after  the  war  received  a  large  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  In^twetm 
SanFrancisco  and  Hongkong.  It  employed  four  vessels  and  'spent  some  $5aHH),(XX) 
in  building  them.  They  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  business  and  were  not  success- 
ful. The  money  spent  in  buildmg  them  was  practically  thrown  away,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  American  commerce  was  concerned. 

In  1828  92J  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  carrie<i  in 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  but  at  that  time  the  total  tonnage  for  foreign 
voyages  was  only  696,000  tons.  In  1861  the  tomiage  had  increased  to  nearly  2,500,000 
t<ms,  and  about  65  per  cent  of  it  was  carried  in  American  vessels.  One  retwon  for  the 
decline  in  this  percentage  was  that  American  seamen  had  found  a  Inciter  business 
than  carrying  Anierican  commerce  only.  They  had  become  the  common  carriers  of 
the  world.  3Ln  American  vessel  in  those  days  leaving  New  York  or  Boston  was 
fregnently  out  for  four  or  five  years.  They  were  doing  business  all  over  the  worUj 
Ktki  seldom  came  home  except  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.    Wages  on  the  vesHOln 
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were  relatively  much  more  than  they  were  on  foreign  ships  or  than  are  paid  at  the 
present  time  on  American  ships. 

The  difficulty  that  is  experienced  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  * '  tools  of  our  trade' ' 
can  not  be  obtained  at  a  low  j^rice.  The  American  shipbuilder,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  the  materials  entering  mto  the  construction  of  vessels,  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreigners,  and  the  annual  depreciation  in  vessel 
property  is  very  grea^  representing  approximately  10  per  cent  a  year.  If  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders  had  been  willing  to  permit  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by 
American  ship  merchants,  they  would  have  had  just  as  much  to  bufld  themselves  for 
the  coastwise  Dusiness  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  in  the  wa3r  of  repairing  than 
they  have  had  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  forei^  trade.  If  the  law  in  this  regard  were 
repealed  a  resuscitation  of  me  merchant  marine  would  take  place.  It  is  not  a  oaes- 
tion  of  capital,  for  there  can  be  plenty  of  money  obtained  to  purchase  foreign-built 
vessels.     (702, 705.) 

3.  Ship  subsidies. — Mr.  Howes,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declates 
himself  opposed  to  the  subsidy  bill.  The  result  of  subsidies  to  American  steamship 
lines  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  Collins  Line  has  been  cited  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
subsidies  had  been  continued  the  line  could  have  been  built  up,  but  unfortunately  the 
line  was  doomed  before  the  subsidy  ended,  partly  no  doubt  through  no  fault  oi  the 
managers,  but  largely  through  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  This  line  as  well 
as  the  English  lines  at  the  ume  were  composed  largely  of  passenger  steamers.  The 
passenger  lines  depend  for  patronage  upon  the  success  and  safety  with  which  they 
carry  their  passengers.  The  loss  of  two  steamers  by  the  Collins  Line  was  fatal  to 
its  business.  Mr.  Howes  does  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  subsidy.  The  con- 
struction of  American  vessels  might  be  undertaken  if  American  shipbuilders  could 
purchase  American  steel  plates  and  other  steel  fixinffs  for  ships  as  cheaply  as  titiev 
are  sold  by  the  American  steel  men  to  the  8hii)builder8  in  Scotland  and  England.. 
He  is  not  aware  that  in  the  transportation  of  freight  any  foreign  Government — with 
the  exception  of  France  and  Italy,  where  it  has  proven  a  failure — ^is  aiding  its 
merchant  marine  by  subsidies.  Germany  never  gave  a  general  subsidy,  but  practi- 
cally only  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line.  In  France  there  is  a  general  subsidy, 
but  it  has  not  stimulated  its  merchant  marine.  The  subsidv  paid  by  France  was  not 
a  failure  because  she  bought  her  ships  on  the  Clyde,  for  she  paid  a  higher  rate  to 
those  which  were  built  at  home.  The  French  are  the  best  people  in  the  world 
for  the  construction  of  vessels.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  France  held  her  own  when  she 
had  a  subsidy.  Her  merchant  marine  may  have  increased  for  a  short  time,  but 
relatively  she  is  now  worse  oH  than  she  was  before.  There  has  been  a  growth  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  all  the  maritime  nations  except  that  of  France. 

In  England,  so  far  as  Mr.  Howes  is  aware,  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  obtaining  a 
mail  su^idv  that  is  not  a  passenger  and  a  mail  carrying  steamer.  The  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Line  carries  freight  as  well  as  passengers,  but  its  main  resource  is  pas- 
senger businesH.  The  North  German  Lloyd  has  entered  the  passenger  businees  to 
some  extent,  running  its  steamers  to  the  Far  East  and  dividing  its  money  with  the 
Hamburg- American.  These  lines  carry  freia^ht,  but  are  more  particularly  maintained 
on  a  mail  schedule.  The  subsidy  is  paid  oy  Great  Britain  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Line  on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  make  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  it 
would  be  profitable  for  freight  steamers  to  make.  No  other  lines  operating  in  the 
same  direction  care  to  meet  the  conditions  of  speed  placed  upon  this  line.  The 
purely  freight  steamers  plying  between  England  and  the  East  are  not  paid  subsidies. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  tonnage  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line  is  about  600,000 
tons;  Mr.  Howes  does  not  know  definitely  how  many  are  on  the  nuul  schedule.  The 
subsidy  paid  to  that  line  is  not  so  much  for  the  support  of  British  conmieroe  as  it  is 
"for  the  support  of  the  political  supremacv  of  the  British  Empire."  If  the  United 
States  were  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from  Manila  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  pay  a  big 
subvention,  the  witness  would  consider  it  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
American  commerce  as  an  endeavor  to  combine  the  outlying  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subsidy  bill  that  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress,  concludes  Mr.  Howes,  was 
not  a  wise  measure.  If  the  protection  granted  to  the  American  shipbuilder  by  that 
bill  were  accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  that  prohibits  the  purchase  of  foreign- 
built  vessels,  the  bill  would  not  be  so  objectionable. 

Norway  has  developed  her  merchant  marine  very  rapidly  without  any  subsidy. 
The  Norwegian  steamers  carry  a  very  large  share  of  American  business.  They  are 
employed  in  business  all  over  the  world,  and  have  been  very  successful,  making' very 
large  profits.  A  very  large  number  of  the  Norwegian  steamers  are  built  in  English 
and  Scotch  shipyards.     (705-711. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  subsidies  for  building  up  our  merchant  marine.  That  is  the  policy  which  all 
European  nations  have  followed.     The  Latin-American  countries  are  ** clamoring" 
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to  bay  oar  goods,  but  can  not,  becaose  we  have  no  shipe  to  deliver  the  goods  with. 
As  TO  the  len^;th  of  time  for  which  subsidies  would  probably  be  neoessarv,  we  miffht 
take  observations  from  the  older  countries.  He  does  not  suppose  that  the  subsidies 
would  be  permanent.  He  would  nut  the  handling  of  the  subsidies  in  the  hands  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  should,  apparently,  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  rates  of  the  subsidized  lines.     (644, 645. ) 

Mr.  Bryant  says  that  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  in  New  Orleans  in  respect 
(A  the  ship  subeiay  bill.  A  great  many  people  do  not  believe  that  the  shipping  inter- 
est there  would  oe  benefited  by  such'a  measure,  but  that  only  a  few  shijis  or  a  few 
companies  would  receive  any  benefit  from  it.  He  quotes  Mr.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  a  general  opposition  in  New 
Orieans  to  Government  subsidies  in  any  form.  The  result  of  the  subsidy  to  the  sugar- 
arrowing  interests  in  Louisiana  has  not  met  with  general  satisfaction.  The  people  of 
New  Orleans  would  like  to  see  American  trade  carried  in  American  vesnelH,  and  if 
they  felt  that  subsidies  would  effect  this  result,  they  w^ould  certainlv  favor  it.  He 
admits,  however,  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons  in  New  Orleans  uivorable  to  the 
messure,  and  that  some  of  the  commercial  exchanges  had  indorsed  it.  Mr.  Bryant 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  not  make  freights  any  cheaper.  The  shipping  inter- 
ests of  New  Orleans  favor  liberal  Government  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi.     (399-400. ) 

Mr.  Gnix-ArDEr,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  says  that  he  does  not  know  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  other  coastwise  lines,  but  so  far  as  he  individually  is  concerned 
he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  a  subsidy  would  be  beneficial.  There  is  no 
crr^tallixed  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Coastwise  trade  could  not  participate  in  the 
buzefits  of  a  subsid}'  directly,  and  he  does  not  see  how  it  could  affect  those  interests, 
exeei^  ^^^  ^^  might  add  to  their  burdens  of  taxation.  Additional  trade  might  be 
Kcared  incident^ly.     (450. ) 

Mr.  Hati7e,  representing  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line,  states  that  the  subsidy 
act,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  domestic  lines 
floffer  no  encroachment  from  foreign  bottoms,  since  it  is  illegal  for  foreign  vessels  to 
transport  an^  local  business  on  the  coast.     (421. ) 

4.  j^¥ee  aftnx. — Mr.  Howes  especially  uiges  that  Ameri^^ans  should  be  permitted  to 
bay  vessels  aoroad  for  operation  under  the  American  flag.  He  says  that  the  ar^uent 
for  free  shipR  is  not  an  argument  for  free  imports.  Tne  free-ship  idea  has  bean  to 
confine  a  foreign-built  vessel  sailin^^  under  the  American  flag  to  the  foreign  trade, 
Tbile  an  intioductiou  of  free  goods  m  this  countrv  means  they  are  to  be  used  in  com- 
petition in  this  country.  If  the  policy  of  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessels  to  come 
mto  this  ooantry  was  adopted  it  would  I^id  to  one  of  the  worst  commercial  wars  ever 
wen,  in  which  the  United  States  would  be  the  sufferer,  because  we  would  be  asking 
lore^  nations  to  buy  of  us  and  at  the  same  time  w^ould  be  casting  obstacles  in  their 
way.  If  the  restrictions  now  existing  were  taken  off,  most  of  the  Cana^lian  vessels 
would  be  built  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  not  on  the  Canadian  side.  If  the  vessels 
oo  the  lakes  were  restricted  to  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
coontries  the  lake  trade  would  not  amount  to  anything.  Foreign  ships  purchased 
in  Europe  by  Americans  should  be  given  full  American  register,  but  should  not  be 
pennitted  to  enter  into  the  coastwise  trade.     (712.) 

b.  CoM  of  MpbuUdhw  in  America. — Mr.  Howes  asserts  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  foreign-built  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  depends  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  used.  The  roughlv-built  freight  steamer  costs 
lebtiTelTmoreto  build  in  this  country  than  the  highly  finisned  passenger  steamer.  The 
reason  that  Mr.  Cramp  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  Raasian  and  Japanese  battle  ships  and  cruisers  is  because  of  the  immense  amount 
of  skilled  American  labor  that  has  entered  into  the  construction  of  these  vesnels.  The 
relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  amounted  to  much  less  than  would  l)e  the  case 
with  the  common  freight  earner,  where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  practically 
everything.  Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde^ 
have  toldnimthat  all  the  woodwork  for  their  steamers  was  either  made  in  Cincinnati 
or  by  laborers  who  had  been  imported  from  Cincinnati  to  Glasgow,  the  American 
workmen  being  superior  in  this  kind  of  work  to  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  One 
reason  why  American  shipbuilders  are  not  able  to  produce  the  average  freight  vessel 
u  cheaply  as  the  foreigners  is  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
low  price  on  steel  which  the  foreign  builders  get  even  from  the  American  manufiEu^- 
tarers.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  that  condition  exists  now  or  not,  but  it  did  last  year 
orthe  year  before.  It  is  quite  likely  at  this  time  that  for  a  roughly  constructed  freight 
fiteamer  the  labor  cost  would  be  greater  here  than  abroad,  even  if  the  steel  plates  could 
be  obtained  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  be  on  the  Tvne.  There  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  this  ooantry  in  the  matter  of  labor,  despite  hig&  wages,  because  of  its  great 
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efficiency.  The  manager  of  a  laige  shipyard  on  the  Clyde  has  told  the  witness  that 
he  was  able  to  get  only  about  four  days'  work  a  week  from  his  men,  on  account  of 
drunkenness.  This  was  true  through  almost  all  the  northern  part  of  England  and 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  the  loss  to  labor  and  capital  being  such  as  to  give  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  for  all  American  industrial  undertakings.     (705-708.) 

6.  Cost  of  transporting  exports  and  imports. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  in  considering 
the  cost  of  the  import  ana  export  traide  to  this  country  it  is  not  fair  to  take  both  ot 
these  matters  into  consideration,  because  the  cost  of  transporting  the  exports  is  lai^gely 
pKaid  by  the  foreigners.  It  is  more  equitable  from  the  American  standpoint  to  con- 
sider only  the  cost  of  handling  the  imports.  lie  thinks  from  $30,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  a  year  would  ligitunately  cover  this  cost,  possibly  $40,000,000.  Ameri- 
can ships  carr>'  about  8  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  The  American  tonnage  is  carrying  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  import  trade,  and  always  has,  than  of  the  export  trade.  Last 
year  the  American  vessels  carried  between  18  and  14  per  cent  of  the  import  trade, 
and  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  export  trade.  The  cost  of  freighting  some  articles  from 
Europe  to  this  countrv  is  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  cost,  and 
the  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  average  freight  rate  is  $15  per  ton.  (709, 710, 
711,712.) 

7.  Mr.  Morgan^ 8  purchase  of  steamships. — Mr.  Howes  i)oints  out  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan was  able  to  buy  the  Leyland  Line  of  steamships  witnout  being  hampered  b^  laws. 
That  line  represents  seven  stock  waterings,  and  yet  Mr.  Morgan  paid  a  premium  on 
that.  The  vessels  are  under  the  English  fia^,  w^hich  is  no  particular  disadvantage; 
the  question  of  having  them  under  the  Amencan  fiag  is  perhaps  one  of  sentiment. 
He  does  not  believe  uiat  any  subsidjr  bill  will  pass  unless  Mr.  Morgan's  lines  get 
some  of  the  benefits.  The  Leyland  Line  is  reported  to  have  paid  15  to  20  per  cent  a 
^rear,  even  on  its  overcapitalization.  He  regards  this  purchase  of  Mr.  Morgan's  as 
simply  a  development  of  his  general  system  of  transportation.     (705, 708, 709.) 

D.  IVIcaraguan  Canal. — Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Trade,  says  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in  California  is  in  favor  of  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal.  It  is  true  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  will 
bring  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  into  closer  competition  with  San  Francisco. 
The  canal  whI  become  a  gateway  to  the  Orient,  while  San  Francisco  is  about  the  only 
gateway  at  present.  While  San  Francisco  might,  for  its  immediate  interest,  consider 
the  opening  of  the  canal  a  disadvantage,  the  general  benefits  to  the  State  must  be 
ereat  and  would  react  upon  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  canal  will  open  a  highway 
for  the  transportation  of  C^ifomia's  products  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  Europe. 
The  fruits  and  other  perishable  products  which  must  now  go  bv  rail  can  be  put  into 
refrigerator  vessels  and  sent  by  the  canal,  or  the  railroads  will  have  to  make  rates  to 
compete  with  the  canal.  The  consumption  of  California  products  will  be  increased, 
new  markets  will  be  opened  up,  and  more  money  will  be  brought  to  California  pro- 
ducers, and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  entire  State,  will  thus  be  benefited.     (751. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  does  not  agree  with  the  popular 
supposition  that  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  will  vastly  increase  the 
trade  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  Orient.  The  canal  will  do  San 
Francisco  much  damage,  tending  to  bring  New  York,  Minneapolis,  and  the  aggres- 
sive Eastern  cities  nearer  by  water  than  they  are  now  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  Orient.  The  railroads  are  going  to  carry  most  of  the  local  business  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  any  case.  There  are  alretuly  too  many  railroads  there,  and  by  competition 
among  themselves  and  with  the  canal  they  may  be  forced  to  make  rates  which  will 
put  them  repeatedly  into  bankruptcy,  but  after  each  bankruptcy  they  will  be  better 
able  to  beat  the  canal.  The  advantage  to  California  in  securing  more  direct  trans- 
portation to  Europe,  particularly  of  its  grain,  is  smcdl  compared  with  the  disadvan- 
tages, especially  as  that  export  trade  is  constantly  diminishing  in  volume.     (768. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  thinks  that 
the  Government  ought  to  build  and  operate  an  isthmian  canal,  but  he  adds  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  absurd  to  spend  $200,000,000  to  build  a  canal  and  have  no  ships 
of  our  own  to  go  through  it.     (638,  644. ) 

Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  commercial  men  in  New  Orleans  believe  that  that  city 
would  be  helped  immediately  and  more  largely  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  by  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     (397. ) 

E.  Oriental  trade. — Mr.  Wheeler  believes  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
United  States  in  oriental  trade,  and  that  this  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  Cali- 
fornia. Until  a  few  years  ago  only  2  or  3  steamers  a  monm  left  San  Francisco  for 
the  Orient,  while  now  there  are  about  12  monthly.  The^  Chinese  are  learning  to  use 
American  flour  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  They  are  an  imitative  people,  and  the  habit 
will  increase  rapidly.    Instead  of  California  shipping  wheat  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be 
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fToond  and  diatribated,  it  will  in  the  fatore  turn  the  wheat  into  flour  and  ship  it  to 
tJbe  Orient^  and  the  selling  of  flour  is  a  more  profitable  business.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
has  been  building  very  large  vessels  in  anticipation  of  this  flour  trade,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  has  alreadv  l>een  developed. 

As  yet,  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  opinion,  busineaB  with  the  Philippine  Islands  has  not 
bee^i  developed  greatly  except  in  the  shipping  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Mer- 
chants do  not  like  to  sell  goods  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  war.  When  the  war  is 
oitirely  over  the  witness  thinks  that  many  San  Francisco  merchants  and  manufac- 
torers  will  exploit  the  Philippine  trade.  The  people  are  already  being  educated  up 
to  the  use  of  our  products  by  the  presence  of  the  army  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Wheeler  holds,  however,  that  it  will  be  desirable  and  necessary  for  our  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  tastes  of  foreign  consumers  in 
making  and  packing  goods.  With  this  in  view  a  Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  has  recently  been  established.  The 
witness  believes  that  the  secret  of  the  decline  of  the  British  trade,  {Mirticularly  as 
compared  with  the  German,  is  chiefly  the  fact  that  the  British  have  insisted  upon 
the  buyers  taking  what  they  gave  them,  while  the  German  have  asked  the  buvera 
what  they  wanted.     (751,  752.) 

F.  Boston  export  trade.— Mr.  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  testifies  that  Boston,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  commercial  port 
of  this  country.  For  the  year  1900  its  exerts  were  1123,858,000,  and  its  imports 
168,630,000.  Its  trade  has  heen  ^wing  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  it 
fell  off,  owing  chiefly  to  the  war  m  South  Africa.  On  this  account  the  freight  rates 
practically  doubled,  thus  interfering  temporarily  with  the  development  of  the  trade. 
He  thinks  the  trade  for  the  year  1901  will  be  considerably  over  1200,000,000  in  value. 
(700.) 

Transporiatum/aeilities  at  Bodon. — Mr.  Howbs  says  that  one  reason  why  the  Boston 
trade  has  developed  to  the  extent  it  has  is  because  of  the  splendid  facilities  estab- 
lished there  by  tne  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies.  The  railroad  com- 
panies have  built  their  own  wharves,  landing  sheds,  and  elevators,  and  are  prepared 
without  intermediate  charges  to  put  grain  intended  for  Europe  on  the  vessels.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  system  of  carrving  freight  in  regular  steamers,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tramp  steamers,  was  early  developea.  Boston's  trade  to  Liverpool  is  greater 
even  than  that  of  New  York  Cit^.  The  steamers  are  of  the  largest  size  for  freight^ 
carrying  purposes,  but  their  limit  has  been  reached  now,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
fau-bor  channel.  The  largest  freight-carrying  lines  are  the  Leyiand,  the  Dominion, 
the  Cunard,  and  the  Warren.  The  first  three  of  these  carry  passengers  to  some 
extent,  but  the  last  one  is  a  freight  line  exclusively.     (700-701. ) 

O.  Ocean  traffic  at  lVei¥  Orleana. — (See  also  Mimssippi  River  traffic^  p. 
CLXxxvi.) — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  are  fourteen  different  lines  of  steamships 
that  come  to  New  Orleans  regularly.  Two  of  them,  namely,  the  Ley  land- West  India 
line  and  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  are  the  two  largest  lines  owned  in  America.  Ship- 
ments are  also  made  to  Ciuba  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Line.  There  are  no  American 
steamers  landing  at  New  Orleans  ensaged  in  foreign  business.  The  American  lines 
are  engi^ed  in  coastwise  trade.  About  1,400  stesunships  come  to  New  Orleans  in  a 
jrear.  A  good  many  tramp  steamers  touch  at  New  Orleans,  but  there  is  no  regularity 
m  respect  of  their  trips. 

Mr.  Bryant  states,  further,  that  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  New  Orleans  are 
not  so  fiast  as  the  vessels  trading  at  New  York.  Most  of  them  are  freight  vessels, 
which  require  from  14  to  18  days  to  cross  the  ocean,  their  speed  being  from  10  to  14 
knots.  Few  vessels  there  do  passenger  traffic.  The  Cromwell  Line,  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  is  practically  the  only  line  having  tmy  passenger  traffic  out  of 
New  Orleans,  the  Southern  Pacific  Companjr s  line  to  New  York  being  a  freight  line. 
Foreign  vessels  touching  at  New  Orleans  bring  their  crews  with  them,  as  there  is  a 
law  in  Louisiana  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  crews  in  her  ports.  The  crews 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessel,  that  work  being 
done  by  home  labor.    (39&-400. ) 

This  witness  says  also  that  English  tonnage  at  New  Orleans  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country.  If  there  were  a  sufficiency  of  water  at  the 
jetties,  much  lai]^r  vessels  would  trade  there  than  now.  There  is  only  26  feet  of 
water  at  the  jetties,  and  many  vessels  trading  at  New  Orleans  could  load  at  28,  29, 
and  30  feet,  while  some  vessels  are  building  that  could  load  at  35  feet.  Some  of 
the  larger  vessels  have  to  go  out  with  less  than  a  full  cargo.     (394. ) 

Export  trade  from  New  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  tacilities  for  the  trans- 
fer oi  ^;rain  from  harges  to  ocean-going  ships  is  nearly  perfect  at  New  Orleans. 
The  lUmois  Central  Railroad  has  a  whari  with  a  very  large  modem  elevator,  and  is 
boildiBg  another  at  a  cost  of  |1^000,000.    The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  has  a  iaige 
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elevator  and  is  building  another.  The  bulk  grain  business  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  at  anv  other  port  in  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  now  the  second  port  in 
import  ana  export  values.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  condition  of  grain  com- 
ing from  barges;  there  is  no  damage  to  grain  handled  in  that  climate.  BreadstufCs 
go  from  New  Orleans  almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  especially  to  Central  America, 
West  Indies,  and  Europe.     (393.) 

Import  trade  of  New  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  import  trade  at  Neir 
Orleans  is  increasing  quite  steadily,  and  consists  of  sugar  largely  and  some  lumber. 
The  return  cari^o  on  oarges  going  upriver  is  largely  sugar.  There  are  two  lai^ge 
sugar  refineries  m  New  Orleans.     (389.) 

X.— TBANSPOBTATION    ON    THE    MISSISSIPFI   AND    TBTBUTAKIT 

BIVEBS. 

A.  Statisti<^8  and  character  of    Mississippi    RlTcr   <;ommerce. — 

1.  General  condition  of  river  traffic. — Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  secretary  of  the  Steamboat 
Captains  and  Owners*  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  states  that  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  very  greatly  decreased  in  recent 
years,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  railroad  traffic  of  places  affected  by  river  trans- 
portation, but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Super- 
vising Inspector  shows  that  in  1899  and  1900  there  were  more  steam  vessels  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  than  ever  before.  There  is  a  loss  of  through  traffic,  but 
a  great  deal  of  traffic  which  formerly  was  through  traffic  would  now^  be  denominated 
local  traffic.  Formerly  a  vessel  starting  from  St.  Louis  would  make  New  Orleans  the 
point  of  distribution  for  all  the  traffic  to  the  other  river  i)orts,  whereas  now  a  vessel 
starting  from  St.  Louis  would  trade  locally  with  the  points  between  there  and  New 
Orleans,  and  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  New  Orleans  would  only  have  about  one-third 
of  the  freight  wnth  which  it  originally  started. 

The  main  reason  why  the  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  has  apparently  decreased  is 
because  of  the  illegitimate  methods  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  in  respect  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  principal  river  ports.  Another  reason  is  that  the  con- 
ditions of  navieation  greatly  interfere  with  traffic.  While  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  in  improving  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  results  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  te.  The  Government  usuallv  commences  its  operations  too 
late,  waiting  until  the  river  gets  low,  and  oftentimes  oefore  much  work  can  be  done 
the  snag  boats  have  to  quit  because  of  low  water.  Sometimes  the  snags  removed 
were  deposited  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  next  rise  picks  them  up  and 
carries  them  back  into  the  channel.     (387,  388,  392-394.) 

2.  Statistics  as  to  amount  of  traffic. — ^Mr.  Bbyant  states,  further,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  furnish  full  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River,  because  there  is  no 
exact  record  kept.  The  steamboats  have  ''trip  books,"  in  which  is  entered  the  up 
and  down  freight  of  each  trip,  but  no  other  record  is  kept.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago 
the  witness  prepared  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  river  coming  into  New 
Orleans  for  the  2  years  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Eads 
jetties  and  for  the  2  years  after  their  completion,  and  he  found  that  one-third  of 
the  traffic  of  the  river  had  been  diverted  through  the  development  of  the  railroads. 
In  the  census  of  1890  complete  returns  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterways  could  not 
be  secured.  A  few  years  ago  railroad  interests  concerned  in  the  buildinj^  of  a  bridge 
prepared  for  their  own  use  statistics  of  the  river  commerce,  which  the  witness  thinks 
were  colored  more  or  less  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  and  they  put  the  diversion  of 
business  at  34  per  cent.  In  the  year  1900  Mr.  Bryant  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
commerce  of  tne  river.  This  table  shows  that  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Gulf,  with  its  larger  tributaries,  has  6,298  miles  of  water,  5,695  miles  of  which 
are  actually  navigable.  In  the  census  report  of  1890  for  this  system  the  commerce 
was  shown  to  amount  to  6,401,203  tons.  Mr.  Bryant's  statistics  show  7,693,998  tons. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  steamboats  passed  over  the  river  in  that  year,  making 
6,212  trips.  Their  net  tonnage  was  62,314,  the  value  of  the  vessels  being  $4,331,000. 
The  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  1,590,004  tons.  The  barges  numbered  1,635, 
and  they  made  2,470  trips.  Their  value  was  $2,003,000.  The  net  tonnage  of  all  the 
vessels  was  1,471,128  tons,  and  their  value  $6,334,000.  This  exhibit  does  not  include 
the  vessels  engaged  in  harbor  work,  ferries,  railroad  transfer  boats,  or  Gov^emment 
steamers.  The  total  amount  in  tons  carried  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Cairo 
and  New  Orleans  was  4,708,355  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $94,605,762.  The  coastwise 
and  foreign  tonnage  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  via  the  river  amounted  to  2,985,643 
tons,  of  a  total  value  of  $144,704,136,  making  the  grand  total  7,693,998  tons  and  a 
total  value  of  $239,309,898.  The  principal  commodities  carried  on  the  river  were 
612,242  bales  of  cotton,  166,049  tons  of  cotton  seed,  153,664  tons  of  sugar,  and 
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444,539,180  feet  of  lumber  and  logs.  Bixty-six  thonsand  dz  hundred  and  fifteen  toiu 
of  steel  ruls,  or  nearly  3,500  carloads,  were  carried  on  barges  from  I^ttsbui^  to  New 
Orieana.     (387-389.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  Mabkham,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Sailroad,  testifies  that  prior  to  1870  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  transported  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  and  passengers  of 
that  valley.  Since  that  date  a  lai^ge  railroad  mileage  has  been  constructed.  From 
1870  to  1900  the  railroad  milage  in  the  Mississippi  \  alley  increased  from  27,182  miles 
to  over  110,000  miles.  The  census  reported  that  in  1889  there  were  7,445  vessels 
plying  on  the  river,  with  a  capacity  of  3,393,378  tons,  and  that  10,858,894  passengers 
ind  over  31,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  transported.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads  the  river  trafiSo  at  the  important  trade 
centers  sitoated  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  appreciably  declined. 

Mr.  Markham  says,  further,  that  the  statistics  of  the  river  trade  are  very  meager. 
He  Bobmits  tables  showing  ihe  relative  volume  of  trafi&c  by  rail  and  river  at  St: 
Lcmis  and  New  Orleans,  as  follows: 

Tonnage  received  and  shipped  by  river  at  St,  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


BeeelTed 


Tbn*. 
898,860 


Fonraided ,    1,087,525 


Tons. 

530,790 

601,662 


Tons. 
512,000 
245,580 


Tens  offreighi  by  raU  received  and  forwarded  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


Received.. 
Forwaided 


1880. 


Tons. 
6,096,524 
2,755,680 


1890. 


Tons. 
9,969,291 
5,270,850 


1900. 


Tons. 
15,375,441 
9,180.309 


The  cotton  receipts  by  river  at  New  Orleans  in  1880  were  64  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cotton  receipts  of  that  place;  in  li^,  20  per  cent,  and  in  1899,  only  15  per  cent, 
showing  a  large  decline  in  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  1899  over  300  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1880. 

CkMon  receipts  at  New  Orleans. 


1880. 


Bales. 

Briirer i    1,0S7.522 

By  Mil / '        627,577 


Bales. 
425,828 
1.722,473 


lov9. 


Bales. 

343,450 
1,935.177 


Mr.  Markham  also  refers  to  a  statement  made  by  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  line  at 
New  Orleans  in  September,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  so  much  business  was  divert^ 
from  the  river  to  rail  that  as  the  boats  go  out  of  commission  the  prospects  for  profits 
were  so  nnoertain  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  replenish  the  fleets. 

The  witneflB  says,  however,  that  there  are  six  steamboat  com|)anies  with  24  steam- 
ers plying  between  St.  Louis  and  other  river  ports,  besides  64  independent  packets 
and  towboats.  At  Memphis  there  are  two  packet  companies  and  a  line  of  steamers 
running  north  and  south.  At  Cincinnati  there  are  29  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of 
16,711  tons,  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger  business  between  that  city  and  other 
river  ports. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  still  a  potent  factor  in  diminishing  railroad 
rates  and  revenues.  There  is  a  lai^ge  river  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky  articles, 
where  time  is  not  essential  to  the  movement  of  the  trafiic.     (425^28. ) 

3.  Dairability  of  better  statistics,— Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  statistics  of  river  traffic 
are  not  complete.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  river  interest  i/  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  CommiflBion  would  compile  such  statistics.    There  is  a  growing  impression 
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that  th6  riv«r  trafHc  is  deereasing,  and  that  the  rivers  are  not  worth  impreviiig  any 
more.  The  statistics  secured  by  the  Government  engineers  are  not  complete,  and 
they  are  about  the  only  statistics  that  are  secured.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
Government  to  gather  the  statistics  than  for  a  private  individual.     (398.) 

4.  Navigable  season. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  navigable  season  on  the  Missis- 
sippi is  more  irregular  and  shorter  than  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago.  He  believes  this 
condition  is  brought  about  principally  by  the  denuding  of  the  forests;  the  water  is 
brought  down  more  quickly  than  formerly.  Another  cause  is  the  levee  system  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river f  before  that  system  was  adopted  there  were  many  large 
basins  filled  by  the  river's  overflow,  the  water  from  which,  gradually  draining^back 
into  the  river,  prolonged  the  rise.  The  freshets  come  mainly  from  the  Ohio  Kiver, 
the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  freshets  not  causmg  any  trouble  in  the  lower 
river.     (393.) 

5.  Barae  lines  on  the  river. — Mr.  Markham  testifies  that  the  barge  lines  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver,  on  account  of  their  large  'tonnage  capacity  and  their  cheapness,  con- 
duct a  large  amount  of  the  transportation  on  the  river.  The  St.  Louis  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Transportation  Company  early  in  the  eighties  organized  a  consolidation 
of  three  bailee  companies  previously  in  existence. 

The  capacity  of  these  barjjes  was  from  50,000  to  66,000  bushels.  A  towboat  would 
often  start  from  St.  Louis  with  4  to  6  barges  attached  with  a  caigo  of  from  200,000  to 
300,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain  besides  other  kinds  of  freight.  The  consolidated  line 
had  a  capacity  of  moving  3,000,000  bushels  of  grain  per  month. 

These  old  tiarge  lines,  continues  Mr.  Markham,  were  abandoned  because  they  did 
not  pay.  The  original  barge  line  on  the  Mississippi  was  started  in  the  interest  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  was  a  Gould  property  and  had  no  interests  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  November,  1900,  a  new  steel  bai^  line,  consisting  of  a  tow- 
boat  and  2  barges,  went  into  operation  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  These 
boats  are  designed  to  draw  not  to  exceed  9  feet  of  water,  and  are  expected  to  be  very 
successful.  A  recent  trip  took  54  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  return. 
The  witness  does  not  know  that  any  of  the  railroad  companies  have  an  interest 
in  this  new  line,  but  they  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  it.  (426, 432, 
441.) 

6.  TranMHjrtaiion  on  the  Ohio  River. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincmnati  Board  of  Trade, 
declares  that  Ohio  River  shipping  has  lost  its  existence  with  the  exception  of  the 
transportation  of  very  heavy  commodities,  of  which  it  still  carries  a  greater  tonnage 
than  any  other  river  m  the  country.  No  railway  transportation  can  ever  deprive  the 
Ohio  River  of  its  immense  coal  tonnaee.  It  is  increasing  constantly,  but  there  is  no 
shipping  now  of  sugar  or  molasses.     (697. ) 

B.  RiTer  ImproTements* — 1.  Jetties  ai  mouth  of  Mistisaippi. — Mr.  Bryant 
states  that  under  the  Eads  system  of  jetties  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
was  deepened  from  9  to  26  feet.  Another  of  the  passes  will  be  opened,  the  jetty 
system  also  being  employed  in  that.  Eads's  proposition  was  that  the  letties  would 
he  self-maintaining,  tne  scour  of  the  river  being  suflBcient  to  keep  the  channel  open, 
and  dredges  being  used  merely  as  an  auxiliary.  The  present  plan,  however,  is  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  dredges,  and  use  the  jetties  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
wind  blows  from  all  directions  and  sand  is  carried  by  the  waves.  Jetties  are  intended 
to  prevent  filling  from  these  forces  as  well  as  to  serve  their  legitimate  purpose.  Mr. 
Eads,  when  he  got  to  26  feet,  thought  a  sufficient  depth  had  been  reached.  Now, 
with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels,  26  feet  is  not  sufficient.  New  York  Harbor 
has  received  an  appropriation  to  increase  the  depth  from  35  to  40  feet.  At  Liv- 
erpool about  |9, 000,000  is  being  spent  to  deepen' the  harbor.  At  the  time  the  jetties 
were  constructed  the  longest  vessel  that  came  up  to  New  Orleans  was  about  350  feet. 
Now  vessels  are  coming  up  500  feet  long.  New  jetties  will  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  contract  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Government  engineers. 
(394-395. ) 

Mr.  Markham  says  that  all  that  would  now  seem  wanting  to  fully  complete  the 
Mississippi  River  as  a  vigorous  and  active  competitor  of  the  railways  lor  all  time  is  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  float  ships  of  15,000  or  20,000 
tons.  Large  ships  could  afford  to  materially  reduce  freight  rates  to  foreign  countries 
on  the  valley  products,  and  the  rates  on  the  shipmente  for  domestic  use  would  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  reduced  export  rates.  A  yearly  expenditure  sufficient  to 
insure  deep  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  repaid  more  than  ten- 
fold in  the  benefit  to  the  producing  community  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     (430, 431. ) 

2.  Ohio  River  navigation. — ^Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  ia 
very  often  entirely  suspended  for  a  season,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  water. 
Except  where  locks  and  dams  are  used  the  river  sometimes  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  some  inched  in  depth.    The  bridges  across  the  stream  are  often  the  source  of 
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great  danger,  one  bridge  m  particular  beins  so  low  that  during  the  laat  riae  of  the 
riTer  steamboats  could  not  paas  under  it.  Tne  money  losses  from  these  bridges  have 
b^3i  enoi^h  to  pay  for  any  bridge  across  it,  not  counting  the  loss  of  life.  More  ton- 
nai^  is  carried  on  the  Ohio  River  than  on  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi 
Vulev  together.  Practically  all  the  coal  used  in  New  Orleans  and  along  the  Missis- 
sipiM  tever  comes  down  from  Pittsbui^on  barges.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  River 
haa  been  ao  filled  up  by  corporations  making  more  builcung  room  that  the  river 
has  become  very  narrow  and  the  jjvater  gathers  and  runs  out  very  quickly.  Some- 
times a  big  rise  at  Pittsbui^  will  last  haraly  lone  enough  to  get  out  two  runs  of  coal, 
while  years  ago  there  would  be  water  for  several  months.     (388,  392,  394. ) 

Mr.  'Anderson,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  states  that  a 
most  remarkable  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  is  in  progress  by  means  of  movable 
dams.  The  first  of  these  dams,  that  at  Davis  Island,  has  given  Pittsburg  a  harbor  from 
10  to  12  miles  lorig  and  as  deep  as  desired  all  the  vear  round.  When  the  water  is  high 
enough  to  be  fit  ror  boating,  the  dam  is  removed.  When  the  rivers  fall,  the  dam  is 
put  in  to  store  the  water.  A  lock  is  used  to  enable  boats  to  pass  the  dam  when  it  is 
m  use.  The  lock  at  Davis  Island  is  the  laxgeet  in  the  world.  There  are  some  12 
dams  now  under  contract,  and  when  they  are  finished  the  period  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio  River  will  be  increased  2  or  3  months.     (643,  647. ) 

C.  Freifflit  ratetT-Competltlon  urltli  railroads.— 1.  influence  of  riv€r  rates 
an  ToUroad  rates  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long  and  short  haul  rail  rates,  pp.  ctii,  ff). — 
Mr.  Markham  says  as  to  the  infiuence  of  the  river:  "The  complexities  and  necessi- 
ties which  confront  the  railroads  in  rate  making  are  such  as  to  make  this  river  influ- 
ence almoet  conterminous  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  Atlantic 
Oc^ui  on  the  other.  *  *  *  The  recognized  principle  for  rate  construction  *  *  * 
has  rendered  it  imperative  that  certain  fixed  relations  shall  be  established  in  railroad 
rates  to  common  points  of  destination  from  various  points  of  origin.'* 

The  river,  contmues  the  witness,  makes  the  rates  from  8t.  Louis  to  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans  and  the  railroads  running  between  those  points,  to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic,  must 
necessarily  offer  rates  approximating  those  made  by  the  river  craft.  While  Chicago 
is  not  situated  on  the  river,  it  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  Mem- 
phis or  New  Orleans  trade  if  it  were  not  put  on  a  relatively  fair  rate  plane  with  St. 
Lonis  to  enable  Chicago  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  com])ete.  Again,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  the  outlying  towns  of  importance  contiguous  to  Chicago, 
who  are  seeking  markets,  will  demand  from  the  railroads  which  serve  them  such 
favorable  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  market  their  products  as  against  Chicago  and 
St.  Lonis,  and  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  roads  to  comply.  Cities  farther 
removed  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sale  of  their  products  by  the  favorable  rates 
gjven  the  others  would  likewise  make  demands  upon  the  railroads  which  serve  them, 
and  their  demands  would  be  granted,,  and  thus  ''the  demand  would  spread  step  by 
step  until  almost  the  entire  northern  country  had  partaken  in  a  measure  of  the  low 
rates  made  necessary  in  the  first  instance  by  the  river  infiuence." 

Mr.  Markham  says  also  that  by  Mississippi  River  comi)etition  the  railroads  are 
prevented  from  keeping  up  rail  rates  to  leading  Southern  trade  centers. 

Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  is  supplied 
with  railroads  which  have  no  interest  in  New  Orleans,  and  its  merchants  and  manu- 
factarers  compete  with  those  of  New  Orleans  at  common  markets.  New  Orleans, 
being  on  the  river,  is  enabled  to  have  low  rates,  and  therefore  the  Mobile  roads  are 
obliged  to  give  the  same  rates  to  that  city  from  St.  Louis  and  points  north  as  are 
given  to  New  Orleans.  'Other  trade  centers  in  Alabama  compete  in  common  terri- 
tory wilii  Mobile  and  New  Orleans;  and  therefore  their  rates  from  the  North  can  not 
be  greater  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  low  rates  up  from  Mobile  by  the  Alabama 
River,  because  they  must  be  put  on  the  same  plane  as  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
Galveston  (360  miles  west  of  New  Orleans)  has  no  river  advantages,  but  the  railroads 
serving  that  city  deem  it  proper  to  put  it  on  a  plane  whereby  the  Northern  products 
can  be  exported  therefrom  as  well  as  from  New  Orleans,  and  this  arrangement 
would  affect  outljring  and  intermediate  towns  between  Galveston  and  the  Missouri 
River. 

In  this  way  specific  rate  differentials  are  established  between  trade  centers  inter- 
ested in  effecting  sales  of  their  products  in  common  territory.  Industrial  enterprises 
remote  from  the  river  thus  secure  much  more  favorable  rates  than  the  railroads 
would  be  justified  in  making  if  the  river  influence  did  not  exist. 

In  the  same  way  the  rates  from  the  East  to  the  West  are  affected  by  the  river 
rates.  Grain  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  would  pay  a  rate  approximating  that 
from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  plus  the  low  barge  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
and  whatever  rate  is  made  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be  made 
also  from  the  other  MiaBOuri  River  towns.    (429,  480. ) 
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Mr.  Markham  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  fall  of  rates  by  rail  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  under  influence  of  river  traffic: 

AU-rail  rates  of  freight  from  J^,  Louis  to  Soutfiern  cities. 


Commodities. 


Flour,  per  barrel i  10. 65 

Pork 1.15 

Sack  grain,  per  100  pounds '  .83 

Meats .86 

Hay ;  .33 


1900. 


to.  34 
.82 
.20 
.30 
.20 


2.  River  ratejs  and  railway  rates  compared, — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  river  rates 
are  very  much  cheaper  ordinarily  than  the  railway  rates.  The  rate  on  bulk  mm. 
from  St.  Jjouis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  is  10  cents  per  hundred;  in  barges  only  3 J 
cents.  A  line  of  whaleback  barges  has  recently  been  established  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  They  are  of  a  lai^r  draft  and  are  towed  tandem,  and  can  be 
moved  with  much  less  expense  than  the  old-style  Imrges.  The  manager  of  this  new 
line  asserts  that  if  he  could  be  assured  of  not  less  than  8  feet  of  water  all  the  year 
round  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  he  could  carry  bulk  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  for  2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  rates  on  the  river  are  generally  uniform,  but  when  the  river  is  low  they  are 
a  little  higher,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation.  The  witness  quotes  Mr. 
McKae,  member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas,  who  states  that  when  the  river  is  up, 
cotton  can  be  sent  from  Camden  to  New  Orleans  for  |1.25  per  bale;  when  the  river 
is  down  and  the  boats  can  not  run,  the  rate  by  rail  is  |3.10  per  bale.  Mr.  McRae 
says  further  that  the  rate  on  flour  is  35  cents  per  barrel  by  steamboat  and  75  cents  by 
rail,  and  that  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  oy  water  from  Boston  to  Camden  is  79 
cents  a  hundred  and  by  railroad  |2.02  per  hundred.     (389-390. ) 

3.  Railivay  discrimination  and  river  traffic. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  railroads,  in 
defiance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  make 
unremunerative  rates  from  the  principal  river  ports  to  New  Orleans,  often  carrying 
the  freight  at  a  loss,  and  recoup  their  losses  from  traffic  on  intermediate  points  not 
touched  by  the  river.  The  railroads  have  fixed  the  rate  on  cx)tton  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orleansat  85  cents  per  bale,  while  from  points  awav  from  Memphis,  they  receive 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bale.  One  point  100  miles  from  Rew  Orleans  is  compelled  to 
pay  $2  {)er  bale  freight,  whereas  the  steamboat  rate  from  a  ]X)int  on  the  river  opposite 
that  point  is  only  50  cents.  The  Memphis-New  Orleans  rate,  after  deducting  25 
cent«  for  insurance,  is  unremunerative  to  the  steamboat,  and  no  cotton  is  shipped 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  by  boat.  The  same  condition  exists  in  respect  of 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg  rates  to  New  Orleans.  These  discriminations  by  the  railway 
companies  destroy  river  traffic  at  competitive  points,  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nities remote  from  competition.    Legislation  should  correct  this  evil.    (387, 388, 390.) 

4.  Space  and  weight  freight  rates  on  river  boats. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  formerly  the 
freight  rates  on  the  river  boats  were  regulated  by  space  or  package.  A  barrel  of  flour, 
beans,  potatoes,  or  something  of  that  sort,  was  carried  at  a  *  *  dry  barrel '  *  rate ;  molasses, 
vinegar,  whisky,  oil,  etc.,  at  a  **wet  barrel"  rate,  and  boxed  goods  at  so  much  a 
box.  Large  cases,  etc.,  were  carried  at  so  much  a  foot.  Now  the  railroads  have 
forced  the  boats  to  carry  everything  by  weight.     (391.) 

5.  Combination  in  river  trajffic. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  has  been  no  attempt 
among  the  river  boats  to  regulate  the  rates  of  river  traffic,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so.  At  New  Orleans  there  were  30  steamboats  in  the  freight  carrying  business ;  1  line 
has  3  boata,  another  6  or  7,  another  4,  and  the  other  1 7  are  individually  owned.  There 
is  no  connection  of  one  line  with  any  of  the  others.  Attempts  to  combine  these  inter- 
ests would  be  fruitless,  because  somebody  on  the  outside  naving  a  boat  would  have 
the  same  opportunity  for  business.  Nobody  owns  the  river,  the  conditions  being 
different  from  that  of  a  company  owning  a  railroad  track.     (391-392. ) 

1>.  Mlseellaneous* — 1.  Cost  of  transportation  by  river. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  says  that  coal  is  carried  from  Pittsbuiv  to 
New  Orleans  by  water,  2,000  miles,  at  an  operating  cost  of  $1  a  ton,  or  less  than  half 
a  mill  a  ton  a  mile.  Coal  has  been  carried  oy  contract  in  late  years  at  50  or  60  cents 
a  ton,  and  the  empties  brought  back.     (642, ) 

2.  Insurance  and  risks. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  insurance  on  boats  is  very 
heavy,  running  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  because  navigation  isso  dangerou&    Snags  can 
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not  be  kept  oat,  and  the  namber  of  bridges  across  the  stream  is  so  great,  and  they 
have  been  built  with  so  little  r^ard  for  navigation,  that  they  are  also  a  source  of 
danger.  Hardly  any  bridge  has  been  proposed  but  the  river  men  have  been  forced 
to  fight  to  have  it  so  constructed  as  not  to  mterfere  with  navigation.     (392. ). 

3.  Lumber  transportation. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  the  decrease  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  lumber  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  attributed  partly  to  the  depletion  oftho 
forests,  but  laigely  by  the  doing  away  of  the  middleman.  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago 
was  a  very  large  market  for  lumber  coming  down  by  ship  from  northern  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  Now  some  lumber  comes  in  this  way,  but  the  railroads  have 
bailt  into  the  lumber  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  the  cars  are  loaded 
there  and  go  through  to  their  destination  direct.  The  lumber  industry  in  the  South 
has  also  developea.  The  lumber  coming  down  the  Wisconsin  rivers  inst-wkl  of 
Koing  to  St.  Loms  now  stops  at  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  towns  and  is  distributed 
from  there.     (431^32. ) 

4.  Boat  building  on  rivers. — Mr.  Bbyant  states  that  boats  can  be  built  on  the  Ohio 
River  for  the  river  trade  better  than  anywhere  else.  Most  of  the  boats  used  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  built  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  Navy  Department 
is  estabuflhing  a  large  dock  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  would  lead,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  shipyard.  Small  sailing  vessels  have  been  built  there  from  time  to  time 
for  many  years,  and  occasionally  a  small  steamboat  has  been  built.     (397. ) 

5.  Passenger  boats. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  at  present  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
large,  fine  passenger  boats  on  the  river  as  formerly  ran  from  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati 
to  Xew  Orleans.  One  reason  is  that  the  boats  have  to  remain  idle  so  long  during  low 
water;  another  reason  is  that  in  the  early  davs  the  freight  from  St.  Louis  was  car- 
ried to  New  Orleans,  which  was  the  point  of  distribution  for  all  the  river  traffic. 
Now  the  St.  Louis  traffic  is  distributed  along  the  river  as  the  boat  goes  down.  Vicks- 
buig,  Memphis,  and  Natchez,  which  formerly  did  not  operate  boats,  at  present  have 
one  or  more  lines  of  their  own,  but  none  of  these  lines  carry  many  passengers, 
because  they  could  not  compete  with  the  railroads  for  this  line  of  business.   ( 392-393. ) 

6.  Cotton  hales. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  the  steaml)oats  would  rather  handle  the 
flat  cotton  bale  than  the  round  one,  because  it  is  more  conveniently  stored  on  the 
boat.  The  flat  bale  contains  twice  as  much  weight  as  the  round  bale.  Out  of  78,000 
bales  exported  from  New  Orleans  in  one  day  recently  only  4,300  were  round  bedes. 
(390-39L) 

XL  THE   TAXATION  07  KAILBOAI>S.     VALUATION  IN  RELATION 

TO  FREIGHT  BATES,  ETC. 

A.  Untformtty  of  taxation — A^IJiutnient  betmreen  (States.— Professor 
Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  that  everyone 
who  knows  the  difficulties  of  State  taxation  of  railroads  must  welcome  anything  that 
looks  toward  uniformity.  The  railways  pay  all  the  wav  from  $30  a  mile  up  to  $900  a 
mile,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  taxes  are  dinerent  in  different  States.  If 
the  Federal  Grovemment  should  make  a  proper  investigation  of  the  value  of  railw^ay 
property,  especially  of  its  physical  elements,  Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  the  States  would 
accept  it  and  adjust  their  taxing  scheme  to  it,  and  probably  come  to  an  understanding 
MQong  thenoselves  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  valuation  of  the  roads  which  should  be 
aasigned  to  each.     (382.) 

Professor  Adams  considers  that  even  if  a  fair  valuation  of  a  whole  railroad  system 
were  arrived  at,  the  division  of  the  valuation  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  mileage  would  not  be  equitable.  The  pro  rata  rule,  for  instance,  would  benefit 
Wisconsm  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  Michigan.     (383. ) 

B.  Taxation  and  Talnatton  of  railroads  In  Mlcliigan.— 1.  Present  sys- 
tem and  proposed  changes. — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  Michigan  has  a  system  of  special  corporation  taxes,  by  which, 
milroads  and  other  properties  of  that  class  are  taxed  on  their  gross  earnings,  the  rate 
trying  with  the  classification  of  the  corporation.  The  gross  earnings  of  railroads 
*re  determined  for  purposes  of  taxation  oy  adding  to  all  local  earnings  within  the 
State  a  certain  proportion  of  interstate  earnings.  This  method  was  recniired  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  but  at  the  last  election  an  amendment  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  permitting  the  use  of  the  ad  valorem  system  of  taxation, 
"^iie  people  had  come  to  teel  that  the  taxes  which  the  corporations  paid  under  the 
statate  were  not  equal  to  the  rate  of  taxation  under  the  general  property  law.  A 
special  tax  commission  was  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  the 
w^ilways  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  question.  Mr.  Adams  describes  the 
niethods  of  this  investigation  in  detail.    While  the  result  of  the  investigation  does 
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not  show  values  aa  high  aa  the  advocates  of  ad  valorem  taxation  had  claimed,  it  does 
show  that  the  railways  are  paying  relatively  less  than  other  property.  As  to  a 
choice  between  the  two  methods  of  taxation,  on  capital  value  ana  on  ^roes  earnings, 
Mr.  Adams  says  a  choice  can  be  made  only  in  view  of  practical  conditions.  In  view 
of  practical  conditions  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  for  Michigan  to  undertake  the  ad 
valorem  scheme  of  taxation,  **  because  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  vet  roidy 
to  establish,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  might  wen  establish,  a  distinct  scheme  of  corpora- 
tion taxation."     (374,  383,  384. ) 

Professor  Adams  says  that  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  in  Michigan  whether  rail- 
way corporations  should  be  taxed  uniformly  at  the  average  rate  throughout  the  State, 
or  taxed  on  their  property  within  each  district  according  to  the  rate  in  the  district. 
(384.) 

Professor  Kipley  refers  to  the  taxation  law  which  has  recently  been  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  law  endeavors  to  distinguish  between  the  tangible,  phys- 
ical property  of  a  road  and  its  nonphysical  property.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  see  how  much  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  every  kind  of  public-service  corpora- 
tion now  in  the  State  of  Michi^n.  An  estimate  is  made  of  how  much  an  entire 
railroad  is  worth  solely  as  tangible,  physical  property;  then  it  is  ascertained  what 
the  earnings  of  the  road  have  been  on  an  average  for  the  last  ten  vears,  and  what  is 
a  fair  capitalization  of  those  earnings.  After  this  is  done  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
determine  the  difference  between  the  tangible,  physical  property,  which  is  taxed 
under  the  ^neral  j^roperty  laws  of  Michigan,  and  the  lai^r  sum  which  represents 
what  would  be  a  fair  capitalization  of  the  road  on  the  bc^is  of  its  earnings.  The 
difference  is  considered  to  be  the  value  of  its  franchise,  which  is  subject  to  special 
taxation.     (305.) 

2.  Recent  efforts  as  to  valuation  of  railroads. — Professor  Adams  describes  the  method 
bv  which  a  special  tax  commission  in  Michigan  investigated  the  value  of  the  railroads 
of  the  State.  The  plan  adopted  involved,  first,  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  road,  and,  second,  an  appraisal  of  what  was  termed  the  nonphysical  ele- 
ment. In  regard  to  the  physical  properties,  the  cost  of  reproduction  was  made  the 
basis  of  valuation.  To  determine  the  cost  of  reproduction  a  very  thorough  survey 
of  the  roads  was  made.  The  services  of  men  wno  had  acted  as  engineers  and  had 
built  considerable  amounts  of  road  were  secured,  and  specialists  were  hired  for  every 
portion  of  the  work.  For  estimating  the  grading,  profiles  of  all  the  roads  were 
secured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  roisuls  was  traveled  over  by  agents  of  the  com- 
mission, so  that  uiey  could  tell  from  personal  observation  about  what  the  coek  of 
?;rading  and  embanking  would  be.  The  number  of  freight  cars  of  certain  classes  was 
umished  by  the  roads  and  the  railroad  commissioners,  and  then  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars  in  each  class  was  personally  investigated  to  give  a  basis  for  setting  a  correct 
price  on  them.  The  cost  of  interlockings,  the  cost  of  ballast,  the  cost  of  warehouses, 
the  cost  of  docks,  all  were  personally  investigated  by  representatives  of  the  tax  com- 
missioners. For  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  the  commission  relied  on  the  services 
of  expert  real  estate  agents  of  the  localities.  In  important  cases  they  went  so  far  as 
to  trace  the  deeds  of  abutting  property  to  find  out  what  such  property  was  selling 
for.  The  railroads  were  at  first  not  interested  in  this  investigation,  but  when  they 
found  that  it  was  carried  on  in  an  honest,  open,  and  scientific  manner,  without  any 
political  bias,  they  at  least  gave  the  agents  oi  the  commission  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing on  their  property,  and  one  of  the  important  roads  loaned  the  services  of  its 
architect,  on  condition  that  he  do  no  work  on  the  property  of  his  own  road. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  railroad  are  not  subject  to  deterioration;  but  others, 
such  as  ties  and  rolling  stock,  are.  When  the  cost  of  reproducing  each  item  of 
physical  property  had  been  determined,  an  allowance  was  made  for  an  accepted  per- 
centage of  depreciation.  The  sum  of  the  remainders  was  the  accepted  value  of  the 
physical  property  of  the  road. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  the  commission  adopted  the  classification  of 
construction  expenses  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  the  basis  of  its  analysis.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  much  detail  and  with  great 
care. 

Professor  Adams  believes  this  theory  of  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  reproduction 
to  be  entirely  sound  except  in  its  application  to  land.  In  strict  theory  at  least  it  does 
not  seem  proper  to  apply  the  principle  of  reproduction  except  to  properties  that  can 
be  reproduced,  and  reproduced  in  unlimitea  quantities  at  uniform  cost.  The  value 
of  land  is  the  opportunity  that  it  gives  for  the  location  of  an  industry.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  that  value  can  not  be  properly  arrived  at  on  the  theory  of  cost  of  repro- 
duction. 

Having  decided  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  ph^-sical  properties,  the  commission 
submitted  to  Professor  Adams  the  problem  of  framing  a  rule  for  valuing  what  ia  com- 
monly called  the  franchises  of  these  corporations. 
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Profeeeor  Adams  submitted  to  the  commission  his  views  on  this  question  in  a  letter 
which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

This  nonphysical  or  immaterial  element  is  not  a  simple  commercial  element,  but  includes,  among 
other  thinn,  the  following: 

1.  It  inclndes  the  franchise  (a)  to  be  a  corporation;  (b)  to  use  public  property  and  employ  public 
authority  for  corporate  ends. 

2.  It  Inclndes  the  poeseasion  of  traffic  not  exposed  to  competition,  as.  for  example,  local  traffic. 

3.  It  includes  the  poss^esslon  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although  exposed  to  compe- 
tition, as,  for  exunple,  through  traffic  that  Is  secured  because  the  line  In  question  is  a  link  in  a 
through  route. 

4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of  traffic. 

6.  It  includes  a  value  on  account  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  InduMtries  served  by  the 
coffpoimtlon,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industry  which  renders  the  service. 
Thtt  value,  consequently,  is,  in  part,  of  the  nature  of  an  unearned  Increment  to  the  corporation. 

As  corroborating  the  existence  of  this  element  of  value  in  all  successful  corporate  enterprises,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Corporations  almost  universally  are  bonded  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  value  of  physical 
properties  less  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  issued.  If  traffic  or  good  will  or  franchises  or  organizations 
can  be  made  security  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  possess  an  established 
conunercial  value? 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  coiuts,  id  placing  railway  properties  In  the  hands  of  receivers,  to  defend 
their  action  by  the  assertion  that  the  step  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
property.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  courts  recognize  organization  as  an 
element  of  value? 

8.  The  universal  reccsnition  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  general  property  tax  by  some 
special  method  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  railways  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
property  tax  by  ordinary  methods  of  assessment  does  not  attach  Itself  to  the  full  value  of  corporate 
iwqperty.  The  general  property  tax  worked  well  when  the  major  portion  of  property  was  material 
and  virible:  it  failed  to  work  well  when,  through  the  development  of  corporate  enterprises  and  credit 
relations,  immaterial  values  came  to  be  relatively  significant. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  valuing  this  intangible  property. 
The  method  of  appraisement  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  Donds 
has  somethine  in  its  favor,  but  is  not  satisfactory.  Of  all  the  roads  in  Michigan 
there  were  oiuv  four  of  whose  stocks  and  bonds  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
quotatioDs  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  of  valuation.  Another  objection  to  this  method 
for  State  purposes  is  that  when  this  valuation  is  obtained  it  is  the  valuation  of  the 
system.  There  still  remains  the  further  question,  what  portion  of  the  valuation  of  the 
system  to  assign  to  the  State.  Moreover,  in  the  present  case  the  commission  by  insti- 
tuting an  appraisal  of  the  physical  assets  of  the  corporations  had  committed  itself  to  a 
Ttile  moonsistent  with  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Abandoning  this  method 
the  value  of  the  intangible  property  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  information 
seemed  from  the  accounts  of  the  corporations.  There  are  two  accounts  which  might 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  general  balance  sheet  and  the  income 
account.  The  general  oaJanoe  sheet  contains  a  nominal  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
road  and  equipment  but  this  statement  has  often  no  relation  to  the  actual  cost  or  the 
actual  value.  Any  fair  appraisement  of  railway  property  must  be  reduced  to  a  basis 
of  earning  power,  and  this  is  to  be  ascertainea  from  the  income  account  of  the 
roads.  Another  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  this  basis  is  that  the  rules  of  book- 
keepine,  so  for  as  this  account  is  concerned,  are  fairly  uniform  for  all  railways. 
The  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  far  as  this  particular  account 
is  concerned,  have  been  approved  by  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners 
and  willingly  accepted  by  the  association  of  railroad  auditors.  Professor  Adams 
believes  al»)  that,  so  far  as  operating  expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  follow  as 
strictly  as  possible  the  rules  laid  down.  Having  accepted  the  general  principle  of 
valuation  on  the  basis  of  earning  power,  Professor  Adams  lays  down  his  rule  for 
determining  earning  power,  as  follows: 

The  rule  submitted  for  the  appraisal  of  the  Immaterial  values  of  railway  properties,  or  what  I  pre- 
fer to  term  the  capitalization  ot  corporate  organization  and  busineMH  opportunity,  is  simple,  an  follows: 

1.  Begin  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggregate  of  operating  expenses,! 
and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  " Income  from  operation."  To  thisshould  be  added  "  Income 
of  corporate  investments,"  giving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  "  total  income,"  and  which  represents 
the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  Its  capital  and  for  the  determination 
of  its  annual  surplus. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount— that  is  to  say,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  charge- 
able to  capital— a  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  properties. 

8.  From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  perma- 
nent improvements'  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  groM  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  an  annuity  which,  capitBUized  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  imma- 
terial properties. 

To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  place  of  a  single  year's  income  account  the  average  income  account  of  a  period  of  ten  years 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation.    The  reason  for  accepting  a  period  of  ten  years  is  that  unaer 

>  The  Michigan  system  of  railway  accounts  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioner  includes  taxes 
In  '♦operating  expenses,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  such  inclusion  may  be  ^ccepiea. 

s Some  improvements  are  charged  to  "operating  expenses,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  tnis  analysis 
■■ah  a  rule  bears  no  aignifloanca. 
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existing  commercial  conditions  it  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  ph>perty  is  appraised  would, 
during  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

It  \nll  be  ob»ervea  that  the  above  rule  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  in  railwav  prop- 
erty. While  this  element  doubtless  affects  the  price  of  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  it  Is 
not  entirely  clear  that  it  should  influence  appraisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  in  the 
future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinencv  of  the  above  rule  would  not  thereby  be 
impaired.  This  is  true,  because  the  speculative  value  of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  a  modification  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

An  additional  advantage  of  this  method  of  valuation,  in  Professor  Adams's  opinion, 
is  that  it  leaves  so  little  to  judgment.  There  is  only  one  question  of  judgment:  the 
selection  of  the  proper  rate  per  cent  for  capital.  In  considering  this  question  it  was 
assumed  that  an  investment  which  paid  a  sure  4  per  cent,  free  of  taxation,  would  at 
the  present  time  command  par.  Four  per  cent,  free  of  taxes,  on  the  value  of  the 
physical  property,  was  therefore  set  apart  as  an  annuity  due  to  the  invested  capital. 
The  tax  on  tne  physiod  property,  separately  deducted,  was  fixed  at  1  per  cent,  on 
the  following  ground:  The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  Michigan  is  about  14.75.  The 
average  appraisal  of  property  is  Bhout  65  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  average  tax,  there- 
fore, is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

The  question  arises  why  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  capitalize  net  income  to  b^n 
with  and  not  undertake  the  appraisal  of  physical  property.  The  chief  reason  lies  in 
the  matter  of  rates  per  cent.  That  methoa  would  make  it  impossible  to  allow  an 
income  on  the  physical  property  at  one  rate  and  to  capitalize  tne  remainder  of  the 
net  earnings  at  another  rate.  Such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made.  The  income 
based  on  the  physical  property  is  free  from  all  risk  of  legislative  interference.  Oar 
courts  have  held,  that  no  legislature  or  commission  can  r^uce  rates  to  a  point  which 
will  not  pay.  In  some  cases  the  interest  on  the  bonds  has  been  made  the  basis,  but 
the  idea  is  expressed  more  carefully  in  the  recent  Minnesota  case  as  a  certain  rate 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  physical  property.  There  is  then  a  judicial  bulwark 
against  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  oelow  4  or  5  i>er  cent  on  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  property.  But  when  a  road  shows  a  value  in  addition  to  this  physical 
valuation,  legislatures  are  at  liberty  to  depress  rates  so  as  to  deprive  corporations  of 
a  part  of  that  value.  There  is  then  some  risk  attending  this  part  of  tne  income. 
Because  of  the  risk,  buyers  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed  a  higher  rate  per  cent  than 
investors  who  have  no  risk.  Therefore,  while  the  commission  fixed  tne  annuity  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  physical  plant  at  4  per  cent,  it  capitalized  the  surplus 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  a  net  income  of  6  per  cent,  after  deducting  1  per  cent  for 
taxes. 

A  somewhat  intricate  question  arises  in  the  case  where  no  income  applicable  to 
interest  on  capital  is  left  after  paying  the  operating  expenses.  It  seems  to  Professor 
Adams  that  it  would  be  strictly  just  in  such  cases  to  reduce  the  value  below  the  cost 
of  reproduction.  The  earning  power  ought  still  to  be  made  the  basis  of  valuation. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  way  other  property  is  treated.  If  a  man  puts  up  a  house 
in  a  place  where  no  one  wants  to  rent,  the  local  appraiser  may  lighten  his  taxes  some- 
what, but  he  will  not  lighten  them  a  great  deal. 

In  three  cases  the  usual  rate  of  capitalization  of  the  surplus  income  was  departed 
from.  In  one  case  a  road  had  only  been  runnins:  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  had 
not  come  to  a  point  where  deterioration  added  much  to  its  operating  expenses.  In 
two  or  three  years  its  operating  expenses  would  be  going  up.  Its  surplus  mcome  was 
therefore  capitalized  at  10  per  cent.  In  another  case  a  road  had  run  into  a  lumber 
region  and  nad  been  very  prosperous.  But  now  the  lumber  was  all  gone  and  the 
income  of  the  road  would  be  diminished.  To  estimate  the  earning  power  of  the  road 
on  the  basis  of  its  actual  earnings  during  the  last  ten  years  would  be  to  estimate  it  too 
high.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Fort  Street  Depot  Company,  which  owns  the  union 
depot  in  Detroit,  has  a  contractual  income  which  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
To  that  company  a  capitalization  based  on  a  low  annual  rate  was  applied,  because  its 
income  is  sure.     (374-381.) 

€.  Taxation  of  railroads  in  IHInnesota. — ^Mr.  Teisbbrg,  secretary  of  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  savs  that  railroads  in  his 
State  pay  a  percentage  upon  their  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  both  State 
and  local.  The  whole  amount  goes  into  the  State  treasury.  There  has  been  some 
agitation  of  the  question  of  dividing  some  part  of  it  among  the  counties,  but  it  has 
not  been  done.  A  new  road  pays  1  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings  for  the  first  3 
years;  for  the  next  7  years  it  pays  2  per  cent;  after  10  years  it  pays  3  per  cent* 
The  question  is  now  agitated  in  the  State  of  raising  the  tax  to  4  or  4  J  per  cent  The 
Chicago  Great  Western  holds  an  old  charter  which  provides  for  a  gross-earnings  tax 
of  only  2  per  cent.  The  State  is  bound  by  this  as  far  as  that  road  is  concerned. 
Gross  earnings  for  purposes  of  taxation  are,  m  the  first  place,  all  earnings  on  local 
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boeinees  within  the  State,  and,  second,  a  proportion  of  earnings  on  interstate  busi- 
neas  based  on  the  mileage  of  the  road.  Mr.  Teisbeiv  presents  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1899. 
The  amoont  increased  from  $748,075  in  1890  to  $1,036,262  in  1892.  Then  it  fell  off 
to  $923,864  in  1893  and  to  $850,109  in  1894.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  incieased 
to  $1,444,504  in  1899.     (366,  367. ) 

D.  Taluatlon  of  railroad  property  by  National  OoTemment. — 

IVofesBor  Ai>AK8  gives  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  that  Ck)ngre8S  should  under- 
take the  valuation  of  railroad  property:  ''First,  because  it  would  greatly  assist  in  the 
dereloj^ment  of  a  uniform  system  of  State  taxation  of  interstate  property;  second, 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  application  of  the  theory  of  reasonaole  freight 
and  passenger  rates;  third,  it  would  enable  the  roads  to  supply  what  now  they  can 
Dot  supply  m>m  their  accounts,  and  in  that  way  an  annual  statement  of  their  property 
under  uie  prescribed  classification."     (^84. ) 

Professor  Adams  savs  that  if  the  Federal  Government  once  made  a  thorough 
investigatioii  of  the  value  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States,  a  continuous  account 
d  their  value  might  readily  be  kept  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  Con- 
gress would  give  the  commission  power  to  require  the  reports.  The  form  of  annual 
reports  that  the  railroads  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  contains 
a  page  for  this  Information;  but  in  a  reorganization  the  new  company  that  takes  the 
mof^y  does  not  care  anything  about  the  book  accounts  of  the  previous  corporation, 
does  not  know  anything  about  them,  and'  does  not  take  them  over  and  report  on 
them  to  the  commission.  Yet  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
non  is  probably  sufficient  to  secure  a  continuous  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  the 
ndue  oi  the  roads,  with  one  exception — it  has  no  authority  over  contractors.  If  a 
law  were  passed  hy  Congress,  or  oy  the  States,  compelling  people  who  build  roads 
nnder  contract  to  file  reports  showing  the  cost,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  accounts  up  to  date.     (382. ) 

Relation  tofreigfht  rates. — Protessor  Adams  thinks  that  a  valuation  of  all  the  roads  of 
the  country,  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been  made  in  Michigan,  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of 
rusonable  railroad  rates.  In  a  recent  State  case  in  Minnesota  the  principle  has  been 
laid  down  that  a  scheme  of  rates  which  permits  a  payment  of  5  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  road  is  reasonable.  In  many  cases  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is 
finallv  determined  by  the  ability  of  a  corporation  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 
But  tne  bonds  do  not  represent  the  real  cost  or  the  real  value  of  the  road.  If  for 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  the  true  value  of  the  physical  property  of  the  road  could 
be  substituted,  we  should  have  something  that  courts  and  commissions  could  work 
upon.     (381.) 

Zn.  OOVSBNHENT  OWNEB8HIP  OF  FUBUO  XmLZTIES,  BSFEOI- 

ALJjY  BAIIiBOADS. 

A.  Oeneral  ari^uinent  for  goTemment  oiinaertliip.— 1.  Principles  of 
comporMon  of  public  and  private  operation. — Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the 
National  Pubhc  Ownership  League,  declares  that  the  fundamental  test  of  any  insti- 
tution, method,  or  service  must  be  its  effect  upon  the  public  good,  its  relation  to 
morals,  manhood,  government,  industry,  civilization,  and  progress — not  the  financial 
results,  but  the  results  on  manhood.  Material  wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  civilization.  Public  utilities  exist  not  for  the  build- 
ingnp  of  material  wealth  but  for  human  development.     (123. ) 

Professor  Parsons  makes  an  analytic  summary  of  his  an? uments  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion, contrasting  the  difficulties  of  private  railways  with  the  advantages  of  public 
railways  in  twenty-five  separate  paragraphs  under  each  heading.  This  summary 
may  be  conveniently  referred  to  and  is  not  here  repeated.     (170-172. ) 

2.  The  aim  of  public  and  private  service  compared. — Professor  Parsons  asserts  that 
the  chief  difference  between  public  and  private  monopolies  is  that  private  monopo- 
lies aim  at  dividends  for  stocknolders,  while  public  monopoly  aims  at  giving  a  serv- 
ice for  the  entire  community,  irrespective  of  any  profit  that  may  be  made  from  the 
operation.  The  aim  of  the  private  monopoly  is  to  secure  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  for  the  present  time  only,  while  the  aim  of  the  public  monopoly  is  the  public 
good,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  future  generations;  the  acquisition  of  material 
wealth  beinga subordinate  consideration.    024. ) 

Ptofessor  Parsons  refers  to  a  speech  by  Bismarck  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  in 
1876,  and  also  to  the  aigument  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  at  about  the  same  time  in 
snpport  of  his  proposition  that  the  aim  of  public  ownership  in  that  country,  as  in 
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others,  is  the  bettering  of  the  masBee  of  the  people  for  all  time,  and  that  the  finftw^a^l 
interests  of  transportation  companies  should  be  bat  a  secondary  consideration.  Bis- 
marck said  in  relation  to  state  railways: 

'*  They  serve  chiefly  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  the  circulation 
and  transport  of  commodities  and  passengers;  besides,  as  a  seconaar}r  consideration, 
they  aid  the  public  treasury,  and  in  all  events  promote  only  public  interests.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  private  railways  that  a  privily  granted  bv  the  state,  and  a  privi- 
lege that  could  not  be  made  use  of  without  the  nelp  of  tne  state — we  may  say  a 
m<Miopoly  granted  by  the  government— should  be  legally  exploited  in  behaJf  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  private  pockets/' 

The  argument  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  was  sent  to  the  Reichstag  in  1879, 
with  a  bin  providing  for  the  absorption  of  the  private  railways  by  the  state,  was  to 
the  same  enect  Similar  aiguments  have  been  advanced  in  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  New  Zealand  in  reference  to  the  taking  over  by  these 
countries  of  the  railways  from  private  ownership  to  the  state.     (124,  125. ) 

3.  Growth  of  public  mvnershtp. — Professor  Parsons  declares  that  there  has  been 
continual  srowtn  of  the  idea  of  public  ownership  of  railroads  all  over  the  world. 
Public  ana  private  systems  have  been  tried  at  the  same  time  in  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Austria^Hungary,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  private 
svstem  had  given  way  to  the  pubUc  system  almost  entirelv.  The  South  African 
Kepublics  and  Orange  Free  State  have  started  railroads;  and  in  Cape  Colony  2,0QO 
out  of  2,350  miles  and  in  Natal  all  the  railways  are  operated  by  the  State.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  to  a  very  large  extent.  Even  in  England 
the  Government  is  the  owner  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  french  Government  has  gone 
from  private  to  public  operation  of  the  telephone,  as  have  also  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  in  our  own  country  are  coming  under  public 
management  very  rapidly,  over  half  of  the  waterworks  plants  in  the  United  States 
now  being  public  plants.  Out  of  50  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States  21  origi- 
nally built  and  now  own  their  own  waterwor^  system,  while  20  of  the  others  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  ownership.  Fifty  vears  ago  the  idea  of  public  owner- 
shiif  of  waterworks  was  as  vigorously  opi>06ed  and  the  same  ailments  used  a^inst 
it  as  are  now  used  in  reference  to  street  railways  and  railroads.  The  witness 
believes  that  the  next  half  century  will  see  as  great  a  change  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice in  the  field  of  transportation.  He  refers  also  to  the  growth  of  municipal  ownei^ 
ship  of  street  railways  in  England,  and  states  that  while  in  1882  there  was  but  one 
municipalitv  operating  its  street  railway  system  now  there  are  thirty,  including 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  cities,  and  that  as  fast  as  the  concessions  to 
private  companies  expired  the  municipalities  are  making  arrangements  to  take  over 
the  lines  and  operate  them.  There  is  a  movement  of  thought  toward  public  owner- 
ship of  municipal  monopolies  which  promises  ^reat  things  for  the  hiture. 

At>fe8Sor  Parsons  introduced  a  circular  givm^  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
National  League  for  Promoting  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies,  which  shows  that 
it  is  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 

.  The  witness  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  originally  the  fire-department  service,  the 
school  system,  the  public  roads,  and  even  the  Administration  of  justice  were  in  private 
hands,  while  now  they  are  all  public.  If  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities  is  a  right  principle,  it  should  be  carried  wherever  the 
reasons  for  it  apply.     (167-170.) 

4.  Scope  of  puoltc  ownership  and  rapidity  of  movement  toward  it. — Professor  Pabsoms 
holds  that  in  the  taking  over  of  the  monopolies  by  the  public,  progress  should  be 
made  as  fast  as  experience  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  evils  of  the 
monopolies  justify.  Public  ownership  is  desirable  as  to  public  utilities  or  monopolies 
of  essential  services,  such  as  transportation,  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  lighting 
and  waterworks  plants.  Beyona  that  he  believes  the  principle  of  cooperation  of 
private  capital  would  solve  the  practical  difficulties  in  most  cases.  A  natural  monop- 
oly, such  as  anthracite  coal,  should  be  made  public  ultimately. 

Professor  Parsons,  however,  does  not  believe  democracy  in  government  practical, 
except  in  a  hi^h  state  of  civilization,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  does  not  beUeve 
democracy  in  industry  practical  until  a  slightly  higher  civilization  has  been  reached 
than  exists  to-day.     (165-167. ) 

Professor  Parsons  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  United  States 
is  ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads,  but  he  believes  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
growing  in  favor  of  it  The  utilities  should  not  all  be  taken  over  at  once,  even  if 
public  ownership  were  adopted;  at  present  the  only  public  utilities  which  might 
well  be  taken  over  by  the  General  Government  are  tne  telegraph  and  telephone, 
while  some  municipal  utilities  should  now  be  taken  over  by  the  municipalities 
tiiemselves.     (153.) 
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"  The  line  of  least  resiatanoe  in  industrial  progreee  ia  to  work  for  public  ownership 
and  the  cooperative  oi^ganization  of  municipal  monopolies,  such  as  electric  light  and 
street  railways,"  and  he  does  not  think  it  advisable  that  national  railways  should  be 
attempted  until  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  is  much  stronger  in  fsLvor  of  it  than 
it  is  now.  So  far  as  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  is  concerned,  he  believes  it 
B  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress  to  at  once  take  the  first  steps  toward  making  them 
public.     (193.) 

5.  Mahod  of  secwrmg  Government  ovmerahip, — Professor  Parsons  states  that  there 
are  several  ways  by  which  the  public  mignt  take  possession  of  the  public  utility 
mooopjolies  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  Thus  the  Government  may,  in  giving  a 
franchise,  put  into  it  a  clause  that  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period  it  shall  become  pub- 
lie  property,  free  of  debt,  as  was  done  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries. 
Another  way  is  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  to  buy  up  utilities  and  pay  them 
off  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  system,  as  was  done  by  the  railroads  in  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria-Hungary.  Another  plan  is  for  a  group  of  citizens  to  advance  the 
capital  and  make  the  pluit  a  public  one,  but  worked  under  a  lease,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion is  governed  by  the  private  parties  and  the  city  or  nation  together  until  the  capi- 
tal is  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings,  at  which  time  the  system  becomes  completely 
public. 

With  reference  to  the  telegraph,  the  witness  believes  a  good  method  would  be  to 
oifier  to  pnrchase  some  of  the  pnncipal  lines  if  the  companies  were  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  valuation,  but  that  if  they  were  not,  then  the  Government  might  build 
sofue  important  lines  under  its  constitutional  power  to  build  post-roads,  and  by  low- 
eriog  rates  somewhat  force  the  companies  to  reasonable  terms.  The  same  method 
might  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  railroad  svstem,  but  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
coS,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  new  lines  and  the  established  character  of  the 
present  system.  He  believes  the  most  practical  plan  would  be  to  buy  one  or  two 
great  systems  and  make  reasonable  rates  and  ^mple  tarifte  and  then  gradually  to 
absorb  the  other  systems,  on  the  same  plan  that  Prussia  and  New  Zealand  pursued. 
There  should  first  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  tacta  connected  with  the 
receipts  and  operating  expenses  of  the  companies,  so  that  there  should  be  no  exor- 
bitant price  paid  for  the  properties.  The  witness  recognizes  that  the  eecuritiea  of 
corporatioDS  are  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  holder  of 
the  security,  which  should  npt  be  violated  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  therefore 
in  favor  of  being  very  liberaion  this  score.  Even  if  there  were  watered  stocks,  and 
even  if  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  no  innocent  purchasers  of  securities,  when  a 
change  is  made  for  the  public  benefit  the  burden  of  the  change  should  fall  on  the 
whole  people,  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit,  and  not  on  any  particular  class.  The  Gov- 
ermnent  itself  was  culpable  in  permitting  so  much  water  to  creep  into  the  capital- 
ization of  the  public  corporations.  He  does  not  think  the  Government  shoula  ever 
pav  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  any  of  the  public  corporations  when 
it  takes  them  over.     ( 191-193. ) 

Pmf^Bor  Ripley  says  that  if,  under  Government  ownership,  the  service  could  be 
maintained  as  our  post-office  service  is,  as  the  Government  service  in  Germany  is, 
and  ail  done  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  certain  of  the  abuses  of  the 
present  time  might  be  eliminated.  If,  however,  the  Government  is  to  have  control 
of  the  railroads,  it  ought  to  take  over  all  of  the  roads  at  once,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  competition  between  Government  roads  and  private  roads.  In  Belgium  they 
tried  Government  ownership  alongside  of  private  ownership,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Government  had  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  cut  rates  and  personal  discrimina- 
tion and  similar  abuses  in  order  to  live.  The  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  take 
over  all  the  roads  is  so  great  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  removed  for  some 
years.  In  Germany  under  Government  ownership  the  service  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
at  the  level  of  American  efficiency  by  any  means.  That  fs  due  to  the  absence  of 
competition.     (294.) 

Valuation  of  railroads. — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  thinks  that  if  railroads  should  ever  be  taken  over  by  the  Government 
the  method  of  valuation  which  has  recently  been  followed  in  Michigan  would  be 
substantially  correct  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  the  owners.  He  adds  that  when 
Ptuflsia  bought  her  roads  they  were  valued  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  estimate  of  their 
earning  capacitv.  The  French  roads  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  state  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charters  on  payment  for  the  rolling  stock,  and  without  payment 
for  the  right  of  way  or  the  connections,  but  if  the  Government  wishes  to  take  them 
over  before  the  expiration  of  the  charters  it  can  do  so  by  paying  an  annuity  for  the 
unexpired  term  equal  to  the  average  net  earnings  of  the  7  preceding  years.     (386. ) 

B,  AdTanta^ef  of  OoTernment  oMmersliip  and  evils  of  priTate 
oiraership.  (See  also  detailed  charges  by  Professor  Parsons  as  to  overcapitaliza- 
tion of  railroads  and  discriminations  practiced  by  them,  pages  lvix,  c.  ) — 1.  Dejinition 
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and  disciLSsion  of  monopoly. — Profeesor  Pabsonb  defines  monopoly  as  any  advantage 
which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  whether  it  be  a  franchise,  railroad  relNEite,  or  other 
privilege.  Everv  railroad  in  the  country  is  a  monopolar  in  tnat  it  has  its  advantages 
in  regsSd  to  local  traffic  and  tends  to  shut  out  competition  in  rn^ard  to  that  traffic. 
Many  other  industries  are  also  monopolies,  though  they  may  not  be  wholly  free  from, 
competition.  While  public  ownership  would  m  one  of  the  greatest  monopolies  that 
could  be  imagined,  still  it  is  a  public  monopoly,  in  which  there  is  no  evil.  The  fault 
is  not  with  monopoly,  but  with  private  ownership  of  it.  We  should  not  even  confine 
public  ownership  merely  to  monopolies.  Instance  the  case  of  public  schools,  libra- 
ries, fire  departments,  etc.,  which  are  operated  by  the  public  ana  are  not  monopolies. 
(165.) 

2.  PrivcUe  monopoly  a  sovereign  power — Political  corruption. — ^Professor  Parsons 
asserts  that  the  principle  of  the  private  monopoly  is  antagonistic  to  democracy  in 
that  it  means  a  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  is 
also  an  exercise  of  a  sovereign  power  by  private  individuals  for  private  interests. 
The  charges  of  monopolies  engaged,  in  essential  service,  such  as  transportation,  are 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  which  is  certainly  a  sovereign  power.  They  are,  moreover, 
taxation  without  representation  and  for  a  private  {>urpose.  The  control  of  commerce 
in  foreign  goods  Ib  also  a  sovereign  power,  and  this  tne  transportation  companies  are 
able  to  exercise  even  to  the  extent  of  nullifying  the  tariff  law  by  making  excessively 
low  import  rates.  Private  monopolies  are  enabled  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  of  a  whole  State  or  section  of  a  State,  which  is  a  power  that  should  not 
be  exercised  even  by  the  sovereign  itself.  These  monopolies  are  even  able  to  exert 
a  large  control  over  the  Government.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  great  railroads, 
particularly  of  New  York^  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  are  able  to  control  the  l^^la- 
tures  of  those  States  in  railroad  matters,  and  even  the  courts  themselves.  Even  in 
Massachusetts,  where  a  better  state  of  af&iirs  exists,  it  is  practically  impoasible  to  do 
anything  effective  in  legislation  affecting  the  railroads,  or  street  railroads,  or  the  gas 
and  electric  light  inter^ts.  The  law  eSablishing  the  State  board  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  commissioners  was  drawn  by  the  attorney  of  the  gas  monopoly  in  the 
interest  of  the  gas  company,  and  when  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  legislature 
all  over  the  country  to  study  the  subject  of  gas  and  electric  light  the  attorney  of 
these  interests  accompanied  it,  and,  it  is  often  charged,  wrote  its  report,  which  was 
naturally  against  public  ownership  of  these  utilities. 

Professor  Parsons  says  further  that  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigran,  had  stated 
that  the  street  railways  owned  the  Detroit  council,  and  were  continually  bribing 
them  and  had  tried  to  bribe  him.  The  same  condition  of  a&urs  exists  in  almost 
every  State.  The  witness  asserts,  however,  that  the  people  are  perhaps  as  much  to 
blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  as  the  railroad  companies,  and  are  possibly  estop- 
ped from  raising  any  serious  objection  so  long  as  the  laws  remain  as  they  are,  because 
they  have  assented  to  the  growth  of  the  system.     (159,160. ) 

3.  Effect  of  public  ownership  on  diffusion  of  wealth  and  on  democracy. — Professor  Par- 
sons believes  that  the  tendency  of  public  ownership  is  toward  democracy  in  political 
life  and  against  what  he  terms  the'aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  would  abolish  arbitrary 
industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  which  is  surely  as  dangerous  as  arbitrary 
political  power.  There  is  also  an  educational  reason  favoring  public  ownership 
in  that  it  would  develop  the  mind  and  character  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  public  utilities.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  great  unrest  or  the  present  time  is 
that  w^hile  we  have  experienced  an  enormous  progress  in  the  accumulation  and 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  political  power,  tnere  is  an  ever-intensifying  conges- 
tion of  wealth  in  uie  industrial  field,  and  these  things  are  incompatible.  Democ- 
racy of  intelligence  can  not  continue  side  by  side  with  aristocracy  and  concentration 
of  power  in  industry."  The  great  fortunes  of  the  country  are  clustering  about  the 
inaustrial  monopolies,  because  they  are  produced  by  and  fostered  by  these  monopo- 
lies, which  are  getting  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  of  profit. 

Professor  Parsons  maintains  that  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  results  in  a 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  while  the  policy  of  the  private  railway  systems  is  to 
build  up  great  fortunes  for  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  and  to  build  up  great 
cities  at  the  expense  of  other  indi\adual8  and  other  communities.  The  policy  of  the 
countries  owning  and  operating  their  own  public  utilities  is  opposed  to  this  and  tends 
to  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealtn;  as  expressed  by  the  officials  of  New  Zealand,  the 
intent  is  *  *  to  have  no  mill  ionaires  or  paupers. ' '     ( 156-159. ) 

4.  Civilization — The  test  of  movement. — Professor  Parsons  argues  that  the  test  of  the 
•degree  of  civilization  of  any  country  is  found  in  the  activities  of  the  people  of  that 
country  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  commercial  interests.  In  the  countries 
where  there  is  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a  greater  degree  of  activity  among  the  people  generally 
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than  elsewhere.  In  all  the  countries  which  have  gone  from  private  to  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  business.  (156. ) 
Professor  Plursons  believes  that  the  public-ownership  system  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  intelligence  among  the  people  by  eliminating  the  conflict 
between  man  and  man  by  developinji^  sympathy  ana  giving  labor  fuller  opportuni- 
tiee^  and  that  every  test  of  civilization  pomts  to  a  system  of  public  operation  of 
pabhc  utilities  as  the  ideal  one.     ( 167. ) 

5.  QmnderaUon  (^general  welfare  under  public  oumersMp. — Professor  Parsons  holds 
that  public  ownership  would  eliminate  discriminations,  rebates,  special  concessions, 
and  matters  of  that  sort  entirely.  The  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners 
of  the  system  and  the  public  would  also  be  euminated,  thereby  lowering  the  rates 
very  materially,  although  low  rates  are  not  the  only  desideratum  to  be  sought.  The 
removal  of  antagonism  and  the  harmonv  brought  about  by  public  ownership  would 
redound  very  greaitly  to  the  public  welrare. 

In  Germany  the  railways  were  coordinated  with  the  tele^ph,  telephone,  and  post- 
office,  and  every  other  public  service.  The  railway  tanff  is  made  to  enforce  the 
national  tariff  instead  of  nullifving  it,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United  States;  instance 
tt&e  case  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  ]£ul  way  Company  some  years  ago  carrying  freight  from 
liverpool  or  London,  through  New  Orleans,  to  the  Pacific  c<MUit  at  a  rate  of  $1.07, 
vhereas  the  New  Orleans  products  of  the  same  grade  were  compelled  to  pay  a  rate 
of  from  $2.88  to  $3.70  to  San  Francisco. 

The  witness  refers  also  specifically  to  the  various  ways  in  which  in  Germanv  the 
people,  especially  shippers  and  those  directly  interested,  are  put  in  touch  witn  the 
control  of  the  railways  and  other  public  services,  so  that  their  interest  is  thereby 
inereased  in  the  successful  operation  and  development  of  them,  and  so  that  these 
services  are  made  to  meet  the  public  needs.     (150-153.) 

6.  Consideration  of  local  irUerests. — Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  railroads  have 
been  forced  by  competition  to  put  down  the  through  rates  between  large  cities,  while 
they  have  left  the  local  rates  practically  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  result  has 
been  to  build  up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  One  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers in  the  country  to-day  is  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  massing  of  industrial 
power  in  the  cities.  In  the  countries  operating  their  own  railways,  an  exactly 
opposite  policy  has  been  pursued,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  less  congestion 
01  business  in  the  cities  and  a  greater  development  of  the  country  districts. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Germanv  the  railways  are  operated  so  as  to  benefit  the  labor- 
ing man  and  to  improve  the  educational  service,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
Sfiricnlture.  In  New  Zealand  they  carry  the  laborers  at  cost,  or  even  a  little  below 
th^  and  make  rates  to  enable  the  city  workmen  to  live  in  the  country  instead  of  in 
crowded  tenement  districts.  In  New  Zealand  the  workingmen  aie  carried  at  50  cents 
a  week  in  and  out  of  the  big  cities,  and  in  Grermany  in  and  out  of  Berlin  at  17  cents  a 
week,  a  workingman  being  enabled  to  live  5  or  10  miles  out  of  Berlin  and  go  to  and 
fro  as  many  times  as  he  chooses  for  an  entire  year  for  $4.50.  In  New  Zealand  cheap 
excursions  are  made  for  school  children,  the  rate  being  ordinarily  4  miles  for  a  cen^ 
and  the  school  children  of  the  primary  grades  being  carried  to  and  from  school  free 
of  charpe,  as  is  also  the  case  in  some  of  the  Australian  states.  It  is  admitted  that 
on  traffic  of  this  kind  the  railroads  are  losing  money,  but  the  educational  value  to  the 
state  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  treasury.  Agricultural  products,  where  rail- 
roads are  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  are  carried  at  very  low  rates,  some- 
times free,  and  in  case  of  emergency  urm  stock  is  also  carried  free,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  developing  the  a^cultural  interests  of  the  countrv.     (136, 137. ) 

7.  ^ect  of  public  ovmerskxp  on  labor, — Labor  also  would  be  benefited  by  public 
ownership,  says  Professor  Parsons.  The  witness  would  not  abolish  the  brother- 
hoods connected  with  the  railways,  but  he  would  apply  civil-service  methods  to  rail- 
way employees.  He  instances  New  Zealand  as  a  case  m  point  where  public  ownership 
is  in  voene,  and  states  that  the  construction  of  railways  is  so  arranged  there  as  U> 
relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  it  Bailway  management  there  aims  also  to  aid 
farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they  need  in  harvest  time,  work  on  the  railroads  and 
other  public  works  being  reduced  in  the  summer  season,  when  farm  labor  is  needed, 
and  increased  in  the  winter,  when  labor  needs  employment.  The  management  also 
lets  oat  contracts  for  construction  directly  to  cooperative  groups  of  workers,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  wages  made  bv  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were 
able  to  make  under  uie  old  svstem  of  private  contract,  l>ecaiise  the  men  put  more 
energy  into  the  work,  while  tne  result  nas  been  a  saving  to  the  state  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  the  development  of  sympathy  and  cooperative  effort,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tests  of  civilization.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
ivrtem,  nine  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  unemployed-labor  agitation  in  New 
SSeakuuL     (150-152.) 
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8.  Safety. — Profeeeor  Pabsons  claims  that  there  would  be  greater  safety  in  the 
operation  of  railways  under  public  management  than  under  private  management, 
and  instances  manj  cases  where  private  corporations  have  neglected  or  refused  to 
provide  safety  apphances  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  Under  i>ublic 
ownership  the  Government  would  be  interested  in  having  all  safety  appliances  in  the 
first  instance,  or  aci  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  witness  presents  the  following 
table  of  statistics,  showing  that  in  the  cases  where  public  ownership  is  in  force  the 
number  of  railway  accidents  is  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  cases  where  private 
ownership  is  in  force.     (153,154.) 


Lungary. 


United  States 
Qennany. 
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Switzerland 
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Killed.         Injured. 
1  in—  1  in— 
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662.000 
614.000 
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447 
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1,560 
1,860 
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1,016 

1,176 
1,000 


Injured, 
lin— 


28 
S65 
200 
616 

43 
347 

390 
320 


C  Rates  and  costs  of  operation. — 1.  Prirunples  of  raU  making  under  puh- 
lie  and  private  ownership. — Professor  Parsons  introduces  two  diagrams  to  illustrate 
the  movements  of  rates,  efficiency  of  service,  receipts,  etc.,  in  connection  with  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  and  operated  railways,  and  contends  that  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  results  of  actual  experience  coincide  with  the  curves  of  the 
diagrams,  showing  that  private  ownershii)  seeks  the  high-rate  level,  the  level  which 
will  increase  the  service  used  to  the  point  yielding  maximum  profit,  while  public 
ownership  seeks  the  low-rate  level  with  a  view  to  yielding  maximum  service  for 
actual  cost.  Private  managers  regulate  the  business  simply  to  make  the  greatest 
profits  with  the  least  service,  whereas  the  tendency  of  the  public  service  is  to  look 
to  the  greatest  development  of  traffic  so  lonff  as  it  remains  within  reasonable  cost  or 
even  if  it  mi^ht  operate  at  a  loss.     ( 137-143. ) 

2.  Illustrations  of  the  general  tendency  of  public  ovmership  to  lower  rales. — ^Professor 
Parsons  states  that  the  Hungarian  Government  in  1889,  when  it  took  over  to  itself 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  railways,  reduced  the  fares  40  to  80  per  cent. 
Austria  and  Prussia  also  made  great  reductions  in  railway  chai^ges.  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  under  government  management,  adopted  the  settl^  policy  of  reduc- 
ing railway  rates  as  fast  as  possible.  In  New  Zealand  in  1899  there  was  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  made  on  farm  products  and  40  per  cent  on  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
a  general  lowering  of  passenger  fares.  Belgium  also  has  a  very  low  tariff  of  rates  under 
public  management.  When  England  made  the  tel^raph  public  in  1870  rates  were 
lowered  30  to  50  per  cent  at  once,  and  still  further  r^uctions  were  afterwards  made, 
much  greater  than  any  made  in  this  country  under  private  ownership.  When  France 
took  over  the  telephone  in  1899  rates  were  reduced  from  $116  to  $78  a  year  in  IVuis, 
and  from  $78  to  $39  elsewhere,  except  in  Lyons. 

He  further  illuJstrates  this  ^neral  tendency  by  comparing  charges  made  for  cross- 
ing the  Biooklyn  bridge,  which  is  owned  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklvn, 
with  the  St.  iJouis  bridge,  which  is  owned  by  the  Gould  interests,  and  shows  that 
the  charges  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge  are  less  than  one-fourth  what  they  are  on  the 
St.  Louis  bridge.  Foot  passengers  and  street-car  passengers  are  charged  5  cents  for 
crossing  the  St,  Louis  bridge,  but  are  carried  free  in  New  York.  The  witness  also 
shows  that  Glasgow  has  made  great  reductions  in  rates  under  public  management 
of  street  railways.     (145,  146,  173.) 

Professor  Parsons  concludes  that  under  government  ownership  rates  are  lower 
than  under  private  ownership  of  the  railways  and  the  telegraph.     (173^ 

3.  Railway  rates  under  government  and  private  oumership. — Professor  Parsons  pre- 
sents the  following  tables  showing  the  average  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  rates 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  This  table  also  shows  the  average  distianoe  of  haul  per  ton  and  the 
average  haul  per  passenger. 
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Average  tonrmUe  and  panenger-mHe  rates. 
[OeimAnj,  Austiia-Hiiiigary,  and  Belgiam  bave  state  systema;  the  rert  have  private  Byatema.] 
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The  pafiBenger  rates  are  shown  to  be  materially  lower  in  foreign  oonntriee.  While 
it  appears  that  the  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  in  the  ooun* 
tries  navin^  public  ownership  of  railways,  the  average  haul  per  ton  is  muchjneater, 
Teraiinal  chaigee  may  be  assumed  to  equal  40  cents  per  ton,  which  in  Belflpnm 
voold  equal  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  aversffe  haal,  while  in  the  United  l^tes 
the  longer  haul  would  make  these  chaiges  equal  only  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton-mile,  leaving  the  respective  charges  for  actual  transportation  about  one^ 
third  cent  in  Belgium  and  nearly  one-half  cent  in  the  United  States.  The  witness 
therefore  holds  that,  taking  into  consideration  also  the  question  of  wa^ies.  which  are 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  European  countries,  and  other  mnuences,  the 
fates  in  the  United  States  are  even  higher  than  in  the  European  countries  having 
(nbUc  ownership.  There  are,  however,  so  many  differences  in  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  different  countries,  such  as  wages,  efficiency  of  labor,  influence  of 
grades,  capitalization,  cost  of  fuel,  density  of  business  and  other  factors,  especially 
differences  in  the  general  level  of  industrial  ability,  that  no  one  can  reach  an  accu** 
rate  comparison  between  government  roads  in  the  European  countries  and  private 
roads  in  the  United  States.  The  only  way  to  make  the  comparison  between  public 
and  private  ownership  is  to  consider  the  roads  in  the  countries  where  public  owner- 
ship and  management  are  now  in  force  with  what  they  were  when  they  were  under 
private  management  '  Such  consideration  would  show  beyond  any  (question  what- 
ever that  public  management  is  much  cheaper,  pays  better  wages,  gives  more  effi- 
cient service,  and  in  every  respect  is  superior  to  private  management. 

In  all  the  countries  in  which  private  ownersnip  has  been  aupeiseded  bv  public 
management  the  rates  were  ^preatly  reduced  immediately.  There  is  an  oDJect  on 
the  part  of  the  government  m  always  redudns  the  rates  to  the  lowest  possible 
pcMnt  consistent  with  the  due  operation  of  the  road,  while  in  countries  having  private 
management  the  companies  reduce  rates  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  competition. 
In  the  United  States  tne  local  noncompetitive  rates,  in  many  instances,  are  as  high  as 
they  were  20  and  40  years  ago,  and  in  some  instances  higher,  whereas  no  such  uiing 
can  be  found  in  anv  of  the  countries  under  public  ownership.     (137-143. ) 

In  New  Zealan<f  and  Australia,  continues  Professor  Parsons,  public  and  private 
ownership  have  been  tried  side  by  side,  and  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion 
there  is  that  public  railways  serve  the  public  interest  best.  Switserkmd,  after  a  care- 
fol  study  of  both  sjrstems,  has  recently  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people 
have  voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  public  ownership  and  operation.  These 
are  more  potent  reasons  for  making  the  change,  and  are  a  better  argument  than  any 
comparison  of  average  rates  can  be.     ( 137-141. ) 

4.  Economies  ofpMic  ownership. — Professor  Parsons  declares  that  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  public  ownership  aims  at  service  rather  than  profit,  and  therefore  to  a  lower 
rate  level,  it  also  permits  economies  which  private  ownership  could  not  secure. 
Reasons  for  the  superior  economv  of  public  ownership  are  as  follows: 

(1  ^  The  public  plant  has  no  loDbjr  expenses  or  corruption  funds  to  raise. 

(2)  It  has  no  rebates  or  commissions  or  other  secret  concessions  to  favored  custo- 
mers  to  provide  for. 

(3  Wt  has  no  dividends  to  pay  on  watered  stock. 

(4J  It  has  no  lai^ge  salaries  or  monopolistic  profits  to  provide  for. 

(5  j  Litigation  expenses  are  less. 

(6)  There  is  a  saving  on  interest  charges  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  govenir 
ment  credit,  and  also  on  insurance. 

(7)  Pdbuc  ownerahip  gains  through  superior  coordination  of  industry. 
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(8^  The  dvic  interest  of  the  people  is  much  increaaed  and  business  is  thus  facili- 
tatea  because  people  patronize  their  own  institutions  much  more  than  they  would,  a 
private  institution. 

^9)  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  avoided. 

(10)  The  expenses  and  cost  of  re^lative  commissions  and  investigations  into  tlie 
secrets  of  private  monopoly  are  avoided. 

(11)  Puolic  morals  are  improved  and  labor  agitations  diminished. 

(12)  The  antagonism  between  the  owners  of.  vast  industries  and  the  public  is 
elimmated.     (147-149.) 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  wastefulness  of  management  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies  of  the  country  would  be  eliminated  if  the  Government  should  take 
the  companies  and  operate  them,  because  the  duplication  of  the  management  would 
be  eliminated  thereby.  In  connection  with  the  other  economies  which  would  be 
effected,  as  shown  by  a  table  presented  bv  the  witness,  he  claims  that  under  coordi- 
nated public  ownership,  in  round  numbers,  $662,000,000  a  year  would  be  saved. 
Traffic  would  be  ereatly  increased  by  low  rates,  and  it  is  probable  that  rates  and 
fares  could  be  reduced  considerably  more  thsm  half  under  public  ownership  if  the 
capital  of  the  roads  was  paid  up.     (147-149. ) 

Cd(>rdination, — Professor  Pabsons  states  tnat  in  most  of  the  countries  where  there 
is  public  ownership  of  railways  the  service  is  coordinated  with  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  public  services  in  such  a  way  that  one  aids  the  other  very  materi- 
alhr.  Thus,  in  European  countries,  one  can  telephone  a  telegram  to  the  telegraph 
office  very  often  without  any  extra  charge.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  do  away 
with  the  antaffomsm  of  interest  which  exists  in  countries  where  the  public  utilities 
are  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies,  and  the  power  of  the  private  com- 
panies to  make  or  unmake  a  city,  or  an  individual,  or  an  industry,  is  thus  destroyed. 
(156. ) 

5.  Kdaiive  efficiency  of  service. — Professor  Pabsons  says  that  while  the  railway 
service  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  better  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  still  that  fact  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  private  manage- 
ment. In  the  United  States  workmen  generally  are  far  superior  to  foreign  laborers, 
and  the  systems  of  doing  business  generally  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to  systems 
of  doing  private  business  in  any  European  country. 

The  service  in  Great  Britain,  under  private  ownership,  is  inferior  to  that  in  the 
continental  countries  where  public  ownership  is  in  force.     (139,  140.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  further  that  a  review  of  the  public  ownership  in  practice 
in  all  the  public  utilities  embraced  in  the  system  in  different  countries  shows  that 
public  ownership  is  more  efficient  than  private  in  those  countries  where  both  have 
oeen  ^ven  a  fair  test.  He  gives  Germany  as  an  instance.  He  asserts  that  where 
there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  foreign  countries,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  due  to  differences  which  show  themselves  between  pri- 
vate business  in  these  two  countries  also,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  under  public  ownership. 

6.  Should  public  utUiHes  be  ULf-sapportingt — Professor  Parsons  does  not  think  that 
it  is  a  universally  sound  economic  principle  that  every  public  utility  should  be  self- 
supporting.  Morals,  intelligence,  and  civilization  are  ]ust  as  vitally  related  to  eco- 
nomics as  are  dollars  and  oents.  The  development  of  education  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  business  of  any  public  utility  as  the  making  of  a  profit,  and  the  serving 
of  the  public  good  is  the  only  admissible  purpose  of  all  public  utilities.  He  illus- 
trates this  argument  by  saying  that  it  is  rignt  that  the  elevator  in  a  public  building 
should  be  run  free  and  the  charge  put  upon  the  person  who  owns  the  building.  It 
might  turn  out  in  the  same  way  with  railways — that  it  would  be  best  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  generally  to  make  them  abeolutelv  free.  While  in  most  cases,  as 
far  as  the  mass  of  the  business  is  concerned,  the  public  railways  in  foreign  countries 
are  managed  so  as  to  make  a  little  profit,  there  is  no  necessary  economic  principle 
that  would  require  them  to  continue  on  that  basis.  In  this  connection  the  witness 
refers  to  a  summary  by  Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  on  the  matter 
of  public  ittilities: 

In  all  the  media  of  transportation  and  communication  there  neems  to  be  a  definite  law  of  evolu- 
tion. Eversrwhere  at  first  they  are  In  private  hands  and  iLsed  for  purposes  of  extortion  or  of  profit, 
like  the  highways  in  mediseval  Europe  or  the  early  bridges  and  canals.  In  the  second  stage  thev  are 
"affected  with  a  public  interest,"  and  are  turned  over  to  trustees,  who  are  permitted  to  charge  nxed 
tolls,  but  are  required  to  keep  the  service  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This  was  the  eraof  the  canal  and 
turnpike  trusts  or  companies.  In  the  third  stage  the  government  takes  over  the  service,  but  manages 
it  for  profits,  as  Is  still  the  case  to-day  in  some  countries  with  the  post  and  the  railway  system.  In 
the  fourth  stage  the  government  charades  tolls  or  fees  only  to  cover  expenses,  as  until  recently  in  the 
case  of  canals  and  bridges,  and  as  is  the  theory  of  the  postal  system  and  of  the  municipal  water  sup- 
ply with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  government  reduces  charges  until  finally  there 
18  no  charge  at  all  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  general  tax  on  the  community.  This  Is  the 
stage  now  reached  in  the  common  roads  and  most  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  officials  of  several  American  cities  for  other  services,  like  the  water  supply. 
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Profeasor  Parsons  holds  that  the  extent  to  which  puhlic  ownership  of  puhhc  utili- 
tbi  and  cooperative  effort  have  replaced  private  action  in  any  community  is  one  of 
:h^  sorest  tests  of  the  degree  of  its  civilization.  The  final  stase  in  the  ca^e  of  a  great 
sDirenal  utility,  such  as  transportation,  is  free  service;  but  of  course  that  stage  is  not 
fiieJy  to  come  or  be  approached  very  soon,  because  the  country  is  not  ready  for  it. 
The  change  is  not  nearly  so  unjust  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight,  l)ecause  the  prop- 
erty of  the  large  taxpayers  has  been  chieny  produced  by  nontaxpayere  and  taken 
boia  them  by  an  un]ust  system  of  wealth  distribution,  wherefore  the  railroad  tax 
vc^d,  in  very  large  part,  be  merely  a  step  toward  a  fairer  adjustment  of  wealth  and 

Professor  Parsons  says,  however,  that  if  utilities  should  be  taken  over  at  present 
lie  would  favor  making  them  self-supporting,  at  least  at  first.  He  would  provide 
the  money  for  operating  street  railways  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  roads,  and  would 
leave  them  on  the  tax  list,  just  as  they  are  now.  He  would  do  the  same  in  respect 
d  telephones  and  tele^phs,  the  only  difference  beins  that  the  rates  would  be  lower 
laider  public  ownership  than  they  are  to-day;  that  the  lowering  of  the  rates  would 
iacTcase  the  business  of  the  utility,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
public  system;  that  some  services  which  do  not  seem  at  present  to  be  universal  are 
»  merely  because  under  private  ownership  rates  are  so  nigh  that  they  are  practi- 
cally prohibitive  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.     (143-144-166. ) 

D.  Effect  of  pablfe  ommenhip  on  polUfcs.— I.  Public  otvnerskij}  an  aid 
to  good  government. — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  public  ownership  of  railroads 
would  tend  to  eliminate  personal  discriminations  in  rates;  would  increase  the  wages 
of  the  employees  and  shorten  their  hours  of  labor,  and  would  remove  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  present  difficulties  with  legislative  bodies.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  public  sentiment  in  this  country  is  not  quite  far  enough  advanced  to  make 
pabhc  operation  most  successful,  but  that  it  ia  continually  growing.  Democratic 
government  is  not  inconsistent  with  eood  management  of  these  enterprises.  In  Aus- 
tralia, New  2^ealand,  and  Germany  tne  system  nas  worked  excellently  in  respect  of 
the  railways,  telegraph,  and  telepnone  systems,  as  well  as  in  England  in  regard  to 
the  telegraph;  England  is  quite  as  democratic,  on  the  whole,  as  America;  New  Zea- 
land fnllv  as  democratic;  and  this  country,  though  democratic,  will  be  able  to  solve 
the  problem  in  time.  Professor  Parsons  nolds  further  that  the  transfer  of  the  great 
interests  to  public  ownership  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to  secure  thorough  civil- 
service  regulations  and  would  create  a  higher  interest  of  the  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment itseli.  He  calls  attention  to  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  in  which 
the  increase  of  public  ownership  of  the  national  monopolies  has  resulted  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  cities  because  the  public  interests  have  become  so  great  that  the  peo- 
ple have  become  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  honest  adminiatration 
of  aifahrs. 

Professor  Parsons  declares  that  the  public  ownership  of  the  government  itself  is 
essential  to  real  public  ownership  of  other  pubUc  utilities.  In  this  country,  especially 
in  some  of  the  cities,  the  government  is  in  the  control  of  the  monopolists,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  under  such  circumstances  to  have  the  government  own  the  public  utili- 
ties. A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  public  ownership  and  government  owner- 
ship. Russia  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  public  there  has  nothing  to  say  as 
respects  the  administration  of  government.  If  the  government  is  a  private  monopoly 
everything  in  the  hands  of  the  government  is  a  private  monopoly. 

Complete  public  ownership  or  the  government  involves  civil-service  reform  and  a 
system  of  direct  nominations  and  direct  l^islation,  so  that  the  people  can  at  all  times 
control  their  representatives  and  their  administrative  officers.  This  is  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  theory  of  public  ownership  and  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
(160,  161,  162.) 

2.  Effect  of  increase  of  office  doss. — Professor  Pabsons  refers  to  the  generally  admitted 
difficultv  in  the  matter  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  creating  an  office 
daas  and  of  increasing  the  public  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  party  in  power. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  that  feature  of  it.  Under 
proper  civil-service  regulations  the  public  servants  would  be  freer  than  they  are  to-day 
as  the  servants  of  the  private  monopolies.  In  New  2^1and  the  employees  of  the 
public  utilities  feel  absolutely  free,  not  merely  to  vote  as  they  believe,  but  to  criticise 
the  government  whenever  tney  see  fit  Every  railway  officer  and  employee  there 
has  a  vote  in  electing  the  appeal  board  or  arbitration  court  that  settles  all  questions 
between  employees  and  the  government.  This  he  terms  "a  bit  of  real  industrial 
democracy.''  An  employee  who  is  discharged  can  appeal  to  this  judicial  tribunal 
to  decide  upon  the  justness  of  his  dismissal  or  upon  any  other  question  affecting  his 
Btatns  as  an  employee.  Thus  the  employees  have  far  more  liberty,  both  industnally 
and  politically,  than  the  government  employees  or  the  employees  of  any  private 
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corporation  in  this  country.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  very  great  degree  in  En^- 
lana  in  respect  to  the  employees  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph,  aa  well  as  lo^ 
Germany.  It  would  be  more  aifficult  of  course  to  establish  the  same  system  in  this 
country  because  of  the  size  of  the  country  and,  because  we  are  not  educated  up 
to  that  point  where  there  is  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it,  but  these  difficulties 
could  in  time  be  overcome  and  should  be  overcome  gradually,  not  by  taking  all  the 
public  utilities  over  at  the  same  time,  but  by  taking  one  at  a  time  and  organizing^ 
that  thoroughly  on  the  basis  of  the  present  employees  and  officers.  Thus  the  only 
dfference  under  public  ownership  would  be,  so  far  as  the  operation  is  concemea, 
that  it  would  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  inst^wl  of  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  stockholders.  After  one  system  was  thoroughly  established  another  could  be 
taken  over  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000  railway  employees 
in  this  country,  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be  political 
danger  if  they  were  made  government  employees,  or  that  the}[  w^ould  be  a  political 
power  in  the  government.  They  are,  after  all,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  voting  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

In  the  administration  of  government  railway  affairs,  continues  the  witness,  there 
should  be  local  directories  and  local  advisory  boards  representing  the  various  inter- 
ests of  the  country  substantially  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  countries 
where  public  ownership  pbtoins.    This  would  avoid  the  danger  of  undue  officialism. 

Professor  Parsons  believes  in  the  pensioning  of  employees  who  have  served  faith- 
fully for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  holds  that  me  expense  of  so  doing,  or  any  apparen  t 
favoritism,  is  not  any  objection  at  all  to  his  theory.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favor  of  public  ownership,  indeed,  is  that  it  tends  to  the  elevation  of  labor,  better 
wages,  shorter  hours,  sick  relief,  old  age  pensions,  etc.  Those  features  are  not 
Objected  to  as  regards  the  fire  departments  or  the  police  departments  of  the  cities. 
(162-165.) 

E.  Objectlouf  to  OoTemment  oifraerthlp.— 1.  Generally.— FrofeaBor 
Parsons  refers  to  the  principal  objections  urged  against  public  ownership.  The  one 
is  the  matter  of  patronage.  While  there  might  be  a  tendencv  to  the  abuse  of  pat- 
ronage under  the  public  ownership  system,  the  system  itself  creates  a  powerful 
force  opposed  to  that  abuse  by  increasing  the  importance  to  the  community  of  having 
good  government.  The  financial  interest  of  the  wealthy  would  be  turned  in  favor  ot 
having  the  Government  honestly  and  fairly  administered,  while  now  the  tendency 
is  often  otherwise.  Political  abuses  from  private  ownership  are  extremely  serious. 
(172.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  think  that 
Government  ownership  of  railroads  would  be  good  for  the  Government  or  good  for 
the  people.  He  sees  no  more  reason  for  it  than  for  Government  ownership  of  the 
steel  business  or  of  the  newspaper  business.     (463. ) 

Mr.  Greens,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  would  be  advisable  under  any  circumstances.  There  would 
be  too  much  politics  in  the  management.     (489. ) 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  he  has  no  f&iih  whatever  in 
Government  ownership  of  industrial  enterprises.  If  left  alone,  individual  ownership 
will  beat  the  Government  every  time.  The  best  railroads  in  Europe  ai^  the  English 
railroads,  and  those  are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  are  handled  accordingly. 
(829.) 

2.  Objections  of  the  Italian  commission. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  report  of 
the  Italian  commission  of  1880  is  often  referred  to  as  proving  the  case  for  private 
ownership  of  the  railwavs.  He  analyzes  that  report,  however,  and  asserts  tnat  its 
conclusions  are  practically  worthless  for  the  United  States.  The  reasons  of  the  com- 
mission were  partly  invalid  on  their  face,  and  partly  inapplicable  to  this  country. 
The  commission  lacked  almost  the  whole  of  the  important  ^ts  and  experiences — 
those  of  Prussia,  Austria,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — that  have  since  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  public  railways.  Moreover,  it  was  appointed  on  purpose  to 
make  me  decision  it  did  make,  the  appointing  power  desiring  such  a  decision. 

The  commission  based  its  conclusions  upon  three  propositions:  ( 1 )  That  the  credit 
and  finances  of  the  Italian  Government  were  too  weak  to  undertake  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads;  (2)  the  unsuccessful  results  of  a  brief  experience  of  3  years  with 
direct  operation  in  northern  Italy,  these  results  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
lines  had  come  to  the  Government  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  had  been  operated 
by  Austrians  who  were  displaced  and  their  places  filled  b]r  inexperienced  men; 
(3)  that  state  operation  is  more  expensive  than  private  operation. 

Any  argument  that  might  be  soij^ht  to  be  drawn  from  any  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions has  no  application  to  the  United  States.  The  aiigument  as  to  economy  of 
operation  was  not  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  detailed  &ct8.    The  railway  pro- 
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motels  of  Italy  wanted  the  lease  of  the  roads  and  the  Government  desired  it  also 
in  order  to  get  funds  for  other  purposes,  especially  for  the  building  up  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

F.  CSoTemmeiit  ommertlilp  of  roadbeds  only.— Replying  to  a  ouestion 
•8  to  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for  the  public  to  own  the  roadb^,  ana  oorpo- 
ntioDs  or  individuals  to  do  the  transportation  business  in  competition  over  those 
roads,  Professor  Paksons  says  that  he  does  not  favor  it  because  that  system  does  not 
eliminate  the  element  of  antagonism  of  interest  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
problem.  Conipetition  between  those  operating  trains  means  the  building  up  of 
ereat  cities  and  of  private  individuals,  and  the  system  of  discriminations  which  he 
believes  are  insuperable  objections  to  it.  Moreover,  two  companies  could  not  ope- 
rate trains  at  the  same  time  on  any  line  of  railway,  so  that  there  would  still  be 
monopoly  except  at  lareer  cities.     (165.) 

G.  Regulation  of  piivaCe  monopoly. — Professor  PABSons  says  that  regula- 
tion is  not  safficient  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  public  utility  monopolies,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  not  overcome  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  owners  and  the 
pabHc  nor  the  congestion  of  wealth  and  power.  With  public  ownership  the  man- 
agers would  be  impelled  to  administer  the  system  with  the  same  earnestness  and 
honesty  as  they  would  their  private  affairs.     (181-182. ) 

Zm.   THE  TEIiEQRAPH  BUSINESS. 

A.  Creneral  description  and  ■tatUtlea*— 1.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Qmr 
pnntj.—Mr,  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companv,  sub- 
mits extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  that  company  showing  the  mileage  ana  other 
conditions  of  business.  In  1866  the  company  had  37,380  miles  of  poles  and  75,686 
miles  of  wire.  In  1900  it  had  192,706  miles  of  poles  and  933,153  miles  of  wire.  In 
1900  it  had  22,900  offices.     (241. ) 

2.  Number  of  messages. — The  number  of  messages  sent  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
^ph  Company,  as  stated  in  its  annual  report,  increased  from  5,879  in  1867  to  17,153 
m  1875.  By  1885  the  number  had  reached  42,096  and  by  1890, 55,878.  The  number 
of  messages  sent  in  1893  was  greater  than  in  any  later  year,  reaching  66,591,858. 
(241.) 

Mr.  Clark  savs  that  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  during  the  year  1900  by 
the  Western  Union  Company  was  63,167,783,  which  does  not  include  those  going 
over  the  leased  wires  to  the  press  and  other  interests.  He  figures  the  latter  cmsses 
as  amounting  to  7,500,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  over  70,000,000  messages.     (216. ) 

3.  Potud  Telegraph  Company, — Albbrt  B.  Chandler,  president  of  the  Festal  Tele- 
graph Company,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  oiganization  and  development  of  the 
company.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original  Postal 
Tel^[raph  Company,  and  has  been  15  years  under  its  present  organization  and  man- 
agement. It  has  acquired  quite  a  number  of  smaller  telegraph  companies,  but  its 
property  is  chieflv  oi  its  own  construction.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Commercial  Cable  Company  have  been  substantially  one  property  since  January, 
1897.  the  cable  company  being  in  control  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.     (193, 

IVt.  1 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  mileage  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  not  including  the  Atlantic  cables,  was  26,042  miles,  the  wire  mile- 
age 169,236  miles,  the  number  of  offices  20,781,  and  the  number  of  messages  trans- 
mitted 16,528,444.     (194.) 

4.  Telegraph  franchises, — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  it  is  now  universally  true  that 
in  going  through  any  city  or  town  the  telegraph  company  has  to  acquire  a  franchise. 
He  claims  that  under  the  post-road  act  of  Congress  of  1886,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  a  municipality  can  not  prevent  the  erection  of  poles  and  wires  in  the  cities, 
bat  can  only  regulate  the  construction.  Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  for  construction  of  lines  is  as  great  as  that  of  obtaining  an  entire 
(nmchiae. 

Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  method  of  acquiring  franchises  varies  about  as  much 
as  the  number  of  places.  His  preference  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  concession  to  the 
city  government.  It  is  common  for  the  company  to  make  its  wants  known  and  to 
explain  the  purposes  and  the  extent  of  its  use  of  the  public  highways,  and  make  it 
^erstood  that  it  is  trying  to  do  good  and  not  harm,  and  i.s  willing  to  pajr  what  is 
i^aaoDable  for  the  i>rivileges  askea  for.  It  rarely  happens  now  that  competing  com- 
panies offer  opposition  to  the  securing  of  franchises.     ( 196. ) 

^-  Rdations  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  telephone  and  railroad  companies, — Mr.  Clabk 
**•*«  that  there  are  no  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
■"Hi  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  excepting  that  the  telephone  company  collects 
*Qd  deliveiB  messages  for  the  telegraph  company  and  is  paid  for  it.    There  waQ  at 
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one  time  some  sort  of  a  contract  between  the  two  companies,  bat  it  expired  with  the 
expiration  of  the  Bell  patent.  The  relation  of  the  telegraph  company  to  the  railroad 
companies  in  a  general  way  is  that  the  telegraph  company  has  constructed  lines  alon^ 
the  railroads  and  given  the  railway  companies  the  use  of  their  wires,  and  in  return 
the  railroad  companies  employ  operators  to  do  their  own  tel^raphing  and  incident- 
ally the  commercial  business  for  the  telegraph  company  at  the  smaller  stations. 
There  is  substantial  uniformity  in  those  contracts  throughout  the  country.  He  does 
not  feel  at  liberty,  however,  to  submit  any  of  those  contracts  to  the  commiasion. 

The  contract  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  grew  out  of  a  long  fight  between 
the  two  companies  on  the  patent  question,  and  it  was  compromised  by  the  telephone 
company  paying  a  part  of  its  royalties  to  the  telegraph  company  for  the  term  of  its 
contract,  and  the  telephone  company  took  over  me  plant  that  the  Western  Union 
had  built.  The  contract  expired  in  1896,  with  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  telephone 
patent     (217,219.) 

6.  Ocean  cables, — Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Atlantic  cables  are  from  1,800  to  2,500 
miles  long.  The  capacity  of  a  cable  is  not  to  exceed  17  words  a  minute.  They  have 
only  one  conductor,  and  must  be  made  very  strong  because  of  the  great  depth  at  which 
they  are  laid.  It  is  possible  to  duplex  the  cable,  and  there  is  a  fortune  m  it  for  any 
man  who  can  "quad"  it. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  cost  of  laying  an  ocean  cable  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  constructing  a  tele^ph  line  on  land.  The  general  cost  of  the  cable  line  is  about 
$1,000  per  mile,  and  it  has  only  one  conductor.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  cable  line  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  telegraph  line.  In  the  case  of  a  bro- 
ken cable  in  deep  water  it  becomes  necessary  to  fit  out  an  expedition  on  a  large  ship, 
which  might  be  out  sometimes  as  much  as  3  months  in  the  Atlantic  service.    (232. ) 

B.  €apltall9Eatlon  and  proflU  of  telegraph  companlef. — 1.  Charaes 
of  overcamtalizcUion  of  Western  Union  Company. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  of  the 
^5,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  ('ompany  a  very  lai^ge  part  is 
water;  $60,000,000  of  the  stock  represents  less  than  $10,000,000  of  actual  value,  and 
$35,000,000  represents  largely  stock  dividends  which  can  not  be  analyzed.  The 
highest  estimate  any  legislative  committee  that  has  investigated  the  matter  has  ever 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  is  $16,000,000.  The 
nlant  has  been  built  up  out  of  earnings  very  largely.  The  railroad  commissioners  of 
North  Carolina  in  1897  had  made  an  extensive  examination  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  about  $5,000,000  was  the  actual  value  of  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph 
Company  over  and  above  its  bonds.  From  the  best  information  obtainable,  says  tne 
witness,  it  appears  that  the  plant  could  be  duplicated  for  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 
at  the  outside. 

Professor  Parsons  says  further  that  when  recently  the  attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  to 
increase  the  taxation  of  the  Western  Union  lines  the  assessment  was  fixed,  on  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  value,  at  $2,000,000  for  the  8,272  miles  of  line  in  the  State. 
The  company  claimed  that  the  property  should  be  assessed  at  not  more  than  $647,000, 
and  that  the  total  cost,  including  all  wires  on  a  line,  and  including  also  the  cost  of 
stations  and  equipment,  was  on  the  average  $103  per  mile  of  poles.  On  this  basis 
the  total  190,000  or  200,000  miles  of  poles  owned  oy  the  company  would  be  worUi 
about  $20,000,000.     ( 185,  186. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  quotes  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  1893  to  the  effect  that 
the  paid-in  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  does  not  amount  to 
over  $10,000,000,  while  its  stock  amounts  to  over  $80,000,000.  All  above  the 
$10,000,000  is  pure  water.  The  Star  also  stated  that  if  the  time  should  come  when 
the  Government  would  buy  out  the  Western  Union  it  would  be  necessary  to  squeeze 
this  water  out  of  the  stock,  or  else  the  Government  should  build  its  own  lines  and 
operate  them  and  let  the  inflated  concern  take  care  of  itself.  The  witness  quot^ 
also  from  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  of 
November  15,  1882,  which  gave  a  history  of  the  great  growth  of  the  capitalization 
of  the  Western  Union  Company.  That  report  stated  that  in  1858  the  Western  Union 
had  a  capital  of  $385,700;  that  8  years  later  the  stock  had  increased  to  $22,000,000, 
of  which  $3,322,000  was  issued  in  the  purchase  of  competing  lines  and  $18,000,000 
was  issued  in  stock  dividends;  that  afterwards,  when  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company  was  purchased  by  the  Western  Union,  over  $7,000,000  of  stock  was  issued, 
which  was  allied  to  be  5  times  the  value  of  the  property  taken  in ;  and  that  in  the  pur- 
chases of  the  other  telegraph  companies,  occurring  subsequently,  practically  the  same 
proportion  of  stock  was  issued  in  respect  to  real  value  as  in  the  cases  mentioned. 
The  witness  states  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
consideration  that  **on  one  side  are  the  people  and  on  the  other  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  monopoly. "     ( 267, 27 1 ,  272. ) 

2.  Denial  of  overcapHalization  of  Western  Union  Company. — Mr.  Clabk  denies  the 
duuge  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  overcapitalized.    The  ratee 
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dttiged  woold  compare  favorably  with  the  rates  charged  by  any  eystem  of  telegraphs 
ibat  OMild  be  put  npon  the  same  basis  without  governmental  aid,  and  there  are  no 
overcharges.  Comparing  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  the  total  cost  of  the 
ibes  in  Great  Britain  up  to  March  31,  1900,  was  $66,603,662,  or  an  average  capital 
acorant  of  $1,530.80  per  mile  of  poles  and  $215.90  per  mile  of  wire.  The  total  capi- 
talization of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Ck>mpany,  including  the  stock,  the  col- 
lateral trust  bonds,  and  all  other  bonds  and  liabilities,  amounts  to  $131,364,665.  On 
this  basifl  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  the  United  States  is  $703. 80.  Deduct- 
ing the  Atlantic  cables  from  the  wire  mileage,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  is 
$141.70.  Thus  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  is  more  than 
twice  as  mii<^  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company  and  the  capitalization  per 
mile  of  wire  one-half  as  much  more. 

Figmins^  the  capitalization  from  another  standpoint,  and  deducting  $11,000,000 
of  asBetB  n-om  outside  companies  that  are  not  telegraph  comj)anies  and  whose  sys- 
tang  are  not  in  any  way  comprised  in  its  mileage,  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  is  $120,364,665,  or  $W5  per  mile  of  poles  and  $129.80  per  mile  of  wire. 
(212,213.)  ,  1^  ^  y^ 

ProfesBor  Pabsonb  criticises  the  statement  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  $645  per  mile  of  line  and  $130  per  mile  of  wire,  while 
the  British  capitalization  was  estimated  at  $1,530  per  mile  of  line  and  $216  per  mile 
of  wire.  He  says  Mr.  Clark's  estimate  of  the  British  capitalization  is  maoe  up  by 
adding  to  the  outstanding  capital  debt  the  whole  cost  of  extensions  and  improve- 
pkents  from  the  beginning,  and  making  no  allowance  for  depreciation.  Besides  this, 
it  is  well  known  that  England  paid  the  company  at  least  four  times  and  probably 
five  or  six  times  the  actualvalue  of  the  lines.  It  would  be  better  to  take  for  compar- 
iacm  the  telegraph  capitalization  in  some  country  that  had  not  made  such  an  exorbi- 
tant purchase.  Better  still  would  it  be  to  compare  the  $645  a  mile  with  the  cost  of 
construction  in  thia  country  or  with  the  Western  Union  claim  in  recent  litigation  in 
Ohio,  that  its  whole  property  in  that  State  did  not  cost  over  $103  per  mile  of  line. 
Even  this  contrast  probaoly  does  not  show  the  real  inflation  in  Western  Union  cap- 
ital, for  Vice-President  Clark  took  the  whole  mileage  of  poles  and  wire  reported  by 
the  company,  which  there  is  the  very  best  reason  to  believe  is  the  sum  of  all  the  lines 
bocttht  and  built  from  the  start,  many  of  them  now  in  the  junk  heap.  Vice-I^^dent 
Clark  says  that  the  "capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has  resulted  from  the 
amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  telegraph  companies  from  the  beginning,"  and 
everybody  knows  that  when  companies  amalgamate  the  resulting  capital  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  sum  of  the  former  separate  capitals.  What  is  the  relation  between 
capitalization  and  the  real  value  of  the  plant  is  the  important  question.     (889. ) 

Mr.  Clakk  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  guarantees  the 
stocks  of  other  companies  which  it  has  taken  into  its  system,  amounting  to  quite  a 
large  sum,  for  which  no  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued.  The  stocks  of  the 
companies  for  which  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued  have  been  canceled. 
There  are  about  11,000  stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  only  about  50 
of  whom  hold  large  blocks  of  stocks.  The  regular  dividend  is  5  per  cent,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  number  of  years.     (226. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  further  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  not  been  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  service  and  with  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  betterment  of  the  system.  Referring  to  the 
absorption  by  the  Western  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  racific  and  the  American 
Union  Telegraph  Companies  in  1879,  he  says  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
capital  stocK  oi  the  Western  Union  was  increased  at  that  time  or  not,  but  whether  it 
was  or  not  (referring  to  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals)  there  was 
no  more  increase  in  the  capitalization  than  the  values  of  the  property  absorbed 
would  warrant.  The  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire*  has  Bteadily  gone  down 
because  the  property  has  been  reconstructed  without  adding  additional  capital  to  it, 
tiie  amount  for  reconstruction  being  taken  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company. 
(221.) 

3.  Cdst  of  reproductUm, — ^Mr.  Clahk,  referring  to  the  arguments  that  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  property  should  be  the  proper  test  of  its  value,  maintains  that  this 
IB  not  the  correct  test.  Moreover,  the  claim  that  the  lines  can  be  reproduced  for 
$120  to  $130  per  mile  is  preposterous.  This  would  not  be  true  even  if  there  were 
bat  2  wires  to  the  line,  and  wnile  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  lines  of  the  Western 
Union  Tel^^ph  Company  have  only  2  wires,  on  manv  of  the  lines  of  the  system 
there  are  as  many  as  200  wires,  which  make  it  very  mucn  more  expensive.  The  cost 
of  expensive  terminals  in  the  various  cities  (many  of  which  run  up  into  the  millions 
of  dollars)  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  property.  It  cost  the  company  $100,000  per  mile  to  construct  the  under^ound 
and  pneumatic  system  for  3  mues  from  the  uptown  to  the  down  town  offices  in  New 
York  CSty.    The  witness  further  maintains  that  u^her  factor  in  the  value  of  the 
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property  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  built  up  by  the  brains  of  many  managers  and  has 
a  certain  value  which  might  be  termed  its  good  will.  The  property  as  it  is  to-day 
represents  in  a  large  part  many  renewals  and  reconstructions;  this  outlay  would 
amount  to  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  expended  since  1866.     (215. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  can  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  mile  of  poles  with  1  wire,  because  there  are  so  many  varying  conditions  in 
the  country  as  to  render  an  estimate  unreliable.  He  also  states. that  he  can  not  esti- 
mate the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  the  cost  of  terminals,  for  the  same  reason. 
(221,222.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  cost  of  building  a  telenuph  line  varies.  He  has 
known  a  good  single-wire  teleeraph  line  to  be  built  for  $l50  per  mile,  and  he  has 
known  single  lines  of  telegraph  in  cities  to  cost  $10,000  under  ground.     (204. ) 

4.  CapUcUizaHon  of  Postal  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  cap- 
ital stocK  of  the  Postal  Teleeraph  Company  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acauisition  of  the 
property  by  the  CommercialCable  Company,  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany. The  whole  capital  of  the  Postal  Companv — $20,000,000 — ^is  in  bonds  issued  by 
the  Cable  Company  in  exchange  for  $20,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Postal  Companv  and 
for  property  since  acq[uired.  The  Postal  Company  has  no  shares  of  the  stock  out- 
standing on  its  land-lme  properties.  The  Postal  Companv  has  no  sinking  fund  and 
no  cumulative  feature  in  its  interest-bearing  bonds.  Tne  $20,000,000  of  bonds  cover 
not  only  the  tangible  property  of  the  companv,  but  its  franchises,  patents,  and  a 
variety  of  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  telegraph  business.     (194. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Postal  Tel^raph  and  Cable  Company  has  $18,000,000  of 
4  per  cent  bonds,  and  that  that  does  not  cover  all  that  the  lines  nave  cost,  which  is 
alx>ut  $20,500,000.  On  the  mileage  given  by  that  company  in  the  United  States  it 
is  capitalized  at  $782  per  mile  of  poles  and  $121  per  mile  of  wire.  This  company 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  reorganizations  of  other  companies  and  has  been  built 
up  on  practically  a  cash  basis.     (212-213. ) 

5.  Profits  of  the  Wegtem  Union  telegraph  system, — Mr.  Randall  traces  the  growth  of 
the  Western  Union  telegraph  svstem,  beginning  in  1858,  when  its  capital  stock  was 
only  $385,780,  and  states  that  during  the  next  8  years  its  stock  dividends  amounted 
to  nearly  $18,000,000;  that  the  largest  dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874 
was  414  per  cent.  The  company  has  realized  $100,000,000  in  25  years  in  dividends. 
An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have  received  up  to 
1890  stock  di^^dends  of  more  than  $50,000  and  cash  dividends  equal  to  $100,000,  or 
300  per  cent  of  cash  dividends  per  year.     (243-244. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker's  investigations 
showed  that  early  investments  in  Western  Union  stock  have  received  an  average  of 
300  per  cent  cash  dividends  per  year  from  1858  up  to  1890  and  150  per  cent  per  year 
in  stock  dividends  besides.  Casn  dividends  for  the  period  from  1858  to  1866  were 
100  per  cent  a  year  and  the  total  dividends  700  per  cent  a  year.     (190.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  annual  gross  earnings  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  amount  to  nearly  $25,000,000,  while  the  gross  expenses  are  about$18,500  000, 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  something  over  $6,000,000  for  dividends  on  the  stock,  for 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  for  sinking-fund  purposes,  with  a  small  surplus.  The 
expenses  for  a  year  are  made  up  of  operating  and  general  expenses,  amounting  to 
over  $13,000,000;  rental  of  leased  lines,  over  $1,500,000;  mamtenance  and  recon- 
struction, nearly  $3,d00,000;  taxes,  a  little  over.  $500,000;  equipment,  a  little  over 
$300,000.  The  operating  and  general  expenses  for  salaries  amount  to  $9,000,000, 
or  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenses,  which  does  not  include  the  salaries 
for  r^ular  linemen,  special  line  gangs,  and  general  labor  expenses.     (216.) 

6.  ProfUs  of  Postal  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Ciompany  earned  and  paid  4  per  cent  dividends  previous  to  the  sale  of  its 
property  and  has  just  about  earned  the  interest  that  has  been  paid  by  the  Cable 
Companv  on  the  bonds  since  the  acquisition  of  its  property  by  that  company.   ( 194. ) 

Mr.  Chuidler  states  that  all  the  earnings  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Compuiy  above 
dividends  of  4  per  cent  paid  on  its  $20,000,000  of  bonds  have  been  invested  in 
extension  and  new  construction,  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  property.     (194,  202. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Commercial  Cable  lines  have  up  to  this  time  had  an 
advantage  over  the  land  lines  in  earning  capacity.     (202.) 

C.  Telegrapli  rates. — 1.  Telegraph  rates  in  United  States. — Mr.  Randall  states 
that  the  rates  for  telegrams  in  this  country  are  so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  are  from  one  place  to  another  without  going  to  a  telegraph  office  and  mak- 
ing inquiry.  He  submits  a  table  showing  the  rates  from  New  York  to  all  the  prind- 
pw  cities  in  the  country,  ranging  from  25  cents  for  10  words  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  word  to  $1  ana  7  cents.    This  table  is  as  follows: 
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Uabsma.  50  and  3. 

Ariapna,  91  and  7. 

AziinaH.  50  and  3  and  60  and  4. 

CUifomia.  $1  and  7. 

Cokuado.  75  and  5. 

Cooaeeticat.  25  and  2. 

Delaware.  25  and  2. 

Diitriet  of  Colnmbia,  25  and  2. 

Honda.  60  and  4. 

Geoisia,  60and  8. 

Maho.  fl  and  7. 

]]]n)ob,50and3. 

Oueaso,  40and  3. 

Ix^iana,  fiO  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Indian  Tenitory,  7^  u>d  5. 

lowm,  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

Kaoaas,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Kaitncky,  60  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Ixaisiana,  60  and  4. 

Maine,  25  and  2. 

Manitoba,  76  and  5. 

Maryland.  25  and  2.  30  and  2,  and  40  and  3. 

Masstchnaetta,  25  and  2. 

Minnesota^  60  and  4  and  60  and  3. 

Miasfldnpt,  50  and  3. 

Miaonn.  GO  and  4  and  50  and  3. 


Montana,  75  and  5. 

Nebraska,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Nevada,  f  1  and  7. 

New  Brunswick,  60  and  8. 

New  Hampebire,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

New  Mexico,  75  and  5. 

New  York,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

North  Carolina,  50  and  8. 

North  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Ontario,  40  and  8. 

Oregon.  $1  and  7. 

Pennayivania,  25  and  2  and  20  and  1. 

Quebec,  40  and  3. 

Rhode  Island,  25  and  2. 

South  Carolina.  50  and  8. 

South  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Tennessee,  50  and  8  and  40  and  8. 

Texas,  75  and  5  and  60  and  3. 

Utah,  75  and  5. 

Vermont,  25  and  2. 

Viiginla,  4U  and  3,  SO  and  8,  and  25  and  2. 

Washington,  f  1  and  7. 

West  Virginia,  40  and  8  and  85  and  2. 

Wisconsin,  60  and  8. 

Wyoming,  75  and  5. 


Mr.  Randall  aays  that  there  are  special  rates  less  than  the  commerdal  rates  given 
in  the  table,  but  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  universality  even  in  respect  of 
these  special  rates.  He  believes  in  uniformitv  of  rates;  he  does  not  think  distance 
should  be  considered  in  telegraphy  any  more  than  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  The 
(xmpany  baa  the  line  erected  and  the  operators  employed,  and  it  reailv  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  send  a  telegram  from  Maine  to  California  than  from  Washin^on  to 
Alexandria.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  company  is  done 
within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles  of  New  York,  and  rates  on  that  business  would  pay  for 
anv  deficiency  in  the  revenues  for  longer  distances.     (251,  257,  258. ) 

Mr.  Clark  describes  the  various  kinds  of  rates  in  force  in  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  country.  The  commercial  rates  are  made  up  in  different  ways.  For  instance,  in 
some  Stat^  the  rate  for  a  10-word  messi^ee  is  25  cents  for  the  whole  State  and  there 
are  also  sach  special  rates  from  State  to  State  and  between  large  centers.  The  rates 
for  local  purposes  all  through  the  country,  if  not  thus  specially  determined,  are  made 
op  by  a  system  of  squares,  a  square  being  50  miles  each  way,  and  the  rate  being  25 
cents  from  any  square  to  any  two  circles  of  contiguous  squares.  The  highest  rate 
charged  for  the  country  is  $1,  which  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
is  alH>  a  system  of  night  rates  east  of  the  Ro(!ky  Mountains,  by  which  messages  can 
be  transmitted  during  the  night  and  delivered  next  morning  at  about  half  tne  day 
rate,  there  being  no  rate  less  than  20  cents.     (209,  210.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  rates  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  messa^^es 
of  10  words,  exclusive  of  date,  address,  and  signature,  range  from  20  cents,  applying 
locally  in  a  few  cities,  to  |1,  applying  between  the  extremes  of  the  Atlantic  ana 
IMfic  coasts,  and  that  the  average  amount  received  per  message  during  the  year 
1900  was  34.2  cents.  He  states  furaier  that  the  small  customer  is  as  cheaply  served 
as  the  large  customer,  a  drcumstanoe  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  telegrams  every  message  takes  exactly  as  much  time  of  the  operating  service 
and  as  mach  use  of  the  lines  as  every  other  message  of  equal  lonfrth. 

Rates  are  fixed  on  a  system  similar  to  the  zone  system.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  squares,  and  the  rate  is  made  from  one  square  to  another.    ( 194, 195. ) 

2.  Comparifon  of  European  and  Ajneriaan  telegraph  rates, — Professor  Pabsonb 
states  that  the  averagjB  tel^raph  receipts  in  this  country  are  about  31  cents  for  ordi- 
nary messages,  while  in  Eim>pean  countries  the  rate  is  very  much  less.  He  submits 
the  following  table  showinff  the  comparative  rates  for  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries to  be  less  than  one-half  what  the  rates  are  in  this  country: 


Country. 


Great  Britain 

nance 

Gttmtny 

Beteioin 

Switzerland. 

Aoitila 

Ignited  States 


Ordinary 

rata  per 

worn. 


Cents. 
1 
1 
H 

I 

1 

2  to  7 


OTdinary 
minimom 
charge  per 

■mesa&ge. 


Genu. 


12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
11 
25 


Average 
receipt 

permea- 
Mige. 


CenU. 
'    15* 
16* 


8* 


31 
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authorities,  much  more  expensive  than  internal.  For  internal  traffic  in  the  United 
States,  the  rates  were  founa  by  the  committee  of  1870  to  be  from  three  to  four  times 
as  high  as  for  internal  traffic  under  European  systems  operated  by  the  govermnent. 

(187-188.). 

4.  Density  ofpopiUation  and  amount  of  service  in  United  Slates  and  foreign  countries, — 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Glaak,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Ck>mpany, 
states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  comparisons  that  have  been  made  by  other  witnesses  in 
regard  to  the  telesraph  in  Great  Bntain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  are  unfair. 
The  area  of  all  these  countries,  their  population,  the  density  of  population,  and  all 
things  of  that  nature  should  be  taken  mto  consideration.  It  would  be  found  there- 
from that  the  service  in  the  United  States  reaches  more  people,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, and  was  better  than  in  the  other  countries  mentioned.  He  gives  statistices  iii 
support  of  this  general  proposition,  showing  that  there  are  about  39,000  placee 
reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  connections  in  the  United  States, 
while  there  are  but  76,000  postoffioes;  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  about  40,000 
postroffices  and  10,816  tele^mph  offices.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  places  where  there 
are  postoffices  in  the  United  States  are  reached  oy  the  tel^raph,  while  in  Great 
Britain,  with  all  its  density  of  population  (which  he  gives  as  3§3  to  the  square  mile, 
while  it  is  only  24  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States),  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  places  reached  by  the  post-office  are  reached  by  the  telegraph.     (206-208. ) 

Mr.  Clark  submits  also  a  table  showing  for  each  of  the  European  countries  and  for 
the  United  States  the  number  of  people,  the  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  telegraph 
wires,  the  number  of  offices,  the  messages  sent,  the  receipts,  the  number  of  people 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  number  of  people  to  1  mile  of  wire,  and  other  facts. 
He  asserts  that  these  figures  show  that  the  United  States  has  fewer  people  to  the 
square  mile  than  any  of  these  otiier  countries,  and  that  nevertheless  there  are  more 
miles  of  wire  proportionately  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  country.  There 
are  here  only  76  people  for  every  mile  of  wire,  while  Great  Britain,  with  a  very 
dense  population  and  a  laige  proportion  of  mileage  of  wire  to  territory,  has  no  leas 
than  130  people  to  every  mile  of  wire.  In  Germany  there  are  188  people  per  mile 
of  wire,  while  in  Russia  there  are  no  less  than  699  inhabitants  per  mile.  The  wit- 
ness holds  that  these  figures  show  the  superior  adequacy  of  American  telegrapli 
facilities,  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  Uie  country.     (233, 234.) 

Professor  Parsons  replies  that  1  mile  of  wire  to  76  people  in  the  United  States 
against  1  mile  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  proves  nothing  except  the  relative 
sparsity  of  population  in  the  United  States.  The  wire  mileage  tabulated  by  the 
Western  Union  includes  all  the  worthless  lines  that  were  bought  up  solely  to  get  rid 
of  rival  companies.  Mr.  Clark's  comparison  as  to  the  number  of  post-offices  and 
places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  is  invalid:  fl )  Because  by  his  own  exhibit 
there  are  only  29,000  places  reached  by  telegraph  ana  telephone.  (2)  Because  the 
number  given  for  the  British  telegraph  offices  is  the  figure  for  more  than  2  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  figures  for  the  United  States.  (3)  Because  the  British  post- 
offices  are  overestimated.  The  1898  report  gives  the  number  of  post-offices  in  ureat 
Britain  as  21,197  and  the  tel^raph  offices  as  10,483.  (4)  Because  telephone  connec- 
tions are  included  in  the  American  figures  and  not  in  the  £nglish.  (5)  Because 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Western  Union  offices  are  railway  offices,  while  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  British  offices  are  railway  offices.  (6)  Because  in  Great  Britain 
every  post-office  and  postal  box  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  telegrams.  Moreover,  the 
figures,  even  if  correct,  would  only  show  that -Great  Britain  had  a  much  greater  rela- 
tive development  of  post-offices  than  the  United  States.  The  implication  that  the 
telegraph  development  in  Great  Britain  is  relatively  less  than  the  United  States  is 
wholly  unwarranted,  even  on  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  since  10,816  offices  is  a  more  exten- 
sive service  in  Great  Britain  than  39,000  in  the  United  States  with  30  times  the  area. 
(886,  887.) 

Professor  Parsons  admits  that  probably  there  is  greater  efficiency  of  service  in  this 
country  in  the  telegraph  system  in  some  respects  than  in  Europe,  but  says  that  can 
be  attributed  to  general  superiority  of  America  in  any  business  affairs.     (188.) 

5.  Reduction  in  rales  in  United  States, — Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  Western  Union 
company  has  resulted  from  the  amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  tel^raph  com- 
panies. In  the  early  days  a  number  of  small  companies  were  exploited  in  ail  direc- 
tions, and  made  their  own  tariffs,  so  that  if  one  wished  to  nend  a  message  from 
a  remote  place  to  another  remote  place  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  it  over  a  num- 
ber of  different  lines  and  pay  what  is  known  as  the  transit  rate  for  each  line,  there 
being  no  unification  of  service.  This  system  became  so  burdensome  that  consolida- 
tion oecame  necessary. 

As  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  rates  have  been  greatly  re<luced.  The  rates  of 
the  East  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  they  in  turn 
are  lower  than  the  rates  in  the  South.    The  reduction  of  rates  for  the  country  in 
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md  aboat  New  York  has  been  about  20  per  cent  since  1866,  while  for  the  western 
lod  southern  places  the  reductions  were  much  greater. 

The  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  was  75  cents,  finally  became  25  cents, 
which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  New  York  State;  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
had,  I1.4S  in  1S66,  is  now  40  cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  Ohio;  to 
Chica^,  12.05  in  1866,  now  40  cents;  other  places  in  Illinois,  50  cents;  Omaha, 
formerly  $4.45,  now  50  cents;  Denver,  $7,  now  75  cents;  Salt  Lake  City,  $7.25.  now 
75  cents;  San  Francisco,  $7.40,  now  $1;  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  ana  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  which  were  from  $10.20  to  $11.55,  now  $1;  Washington, 
formerly  75  cents,  now  25  cents;  Richmond,  $1.25,  now  35  cents;  Atlanta,  $2.35,  now 
50 cents;  New  Orleans,  ^.25,  now  60  cents;  Galveston,  Tex.,  $5.50,  now  75  cents. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  divisions  by  squares  have  been 
tbandoned  and  the  rates  fixed  by  States. 

The  result  of  this  consolidation  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  all  other  interests  in  effecting  great  economy  of  service  and  great 
aving  in  tune.  The  rates  to-day  aim  to  follow  the  development  of  the  business  all 
the  time,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  them  as  low 
M  possible,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  company  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest- 
ment   (214-215.) 

A  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  from  the  report  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  shows  the  average  tolls  receivedpermessageby  that  company  each  yearsince 
1888.  llhese  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  from 
ordinary  measages  by  the  total  number  of  ordinary  messages,  so  that  the  average 
inclades  meseages  of  all  lengths  sent  for  all  distances.  The  average  toll  received  in  1 868 
vas  11.047  per  message.  By  1875  the  average  had  fallen  to  54  cents,  and  by  1880  to 
38.4  cents.  Theaverage  receipts  in  1885  were  32. 1  cents  and  in  1890, 32.4  cents.  Since 
1895,  when  theaverage  receipts  were  30.7  cents,  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  average  from  year  to  year.  The  statistics  showing  the  average  cost  of  sending 
fQeasages,  wnich  are  obtained  by  dividing  expenses  chargeable  to  messages,  not 
indumng  interest  on  investment,  by  the  to^l  number  of  messages,  show  a  reduction 
in  the  average  cost  from  63.4  cents  m  1868  to  25  cents  in  1878.  The  average  for  1900 
isabnost  precisely  the  same — 25.1  cents.  The  average  for  the  latter  year  \»  some- 
what greater  than  for  the  years  from  1885  to  1895,  during  several  of  which  the  aver- 
age cost  is  stated  at  between  22  and  23  cents  per  message.     ( 241. ) 

Mr.  Chandleb  says  that  the  tendency  is  to  cheaper  rates,  and  states  that  since 
1880  the  rate  between  the  Atlantic  and  facific  coasts  has  been  reduced  from  $1.50  to 
^1  and  that  the  rates  between  many  other  points  have,  since  1880,  been  re<lu<ed 
from  75  cents  and  $1  to  50  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively;  that  many  50  and  60  cent 
rates  of  15  or  20  years  ago  have  been  reduced  to  40  and  50  cents,  and  many  rates  of 
^,35,  and  30  cents  have  been  reduced  to  30  and  25  cents,  while  the  limits  within 
which  the  lower  rates  apply  have  from  time  to  time  been  extended.  The  reduction 
hi  rates  has  been  brought  about  lazgelv  by  the  disposition  to  secure  greater  uniformity 
and  to  extend  the  limits  within  which  specific  rates  prevail.     (194,  195,  202,  203. ) 

6.  Proper  tdegraph  rates. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  inform^  him  that  his  investigation  led  him  to  believe  that  a  uniform  10-cent 
fate  in  this  country  under  Government  ownership,  in  connection  with  the  postal 
system,  would  be  remunerative.  There  was  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  installed  some  years  ago,  on  which  a  10-cent  rate  was  made,  and  the 
company  paid  back  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  receipts  to  patrons  of  the  road  after 
P^yin^  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital;  subsequentlv  it  reauced  the  rate  to  5  cents 
and  still  paid  back  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  to  the  patrons  of  the 
company,  and  at  the  same  time  had  doubled  its  stock,  making  it  half  water,  thus 
showing  some  of  the  immense  profits  to  be  made  in  the  telegraph  service  from  low 
«te8.     (189-190.) 

Mr.  Clakk  thinks  that  the  effect  of  a  general  reduction  in  rates  throughout  the 
United  States  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  telegraph  company  because  the  physical 
<^pacity  of  the  wires  has  practically  been  reached.  The  company  has  considered 
these  questions  and  has  not  thought  it  wise  to  adopt  any  reduction ;  it  has  been  tried  b^ 
other  companies,  such  as  the  Baltimoreand  Ohio,  and  always  with  failure.  While  it  is 
t™®  a  reduction  of  postage  rates  greatly  increased  the  number  of  letters  sent  and  also 
Micreased  the  revenues  of  the  postal  service,  that  principle  would  not  apply  to  the  tele- 
Pyh  because  the  Government  uses  the  facilities  of  other  people  for  the  pic^tal  service 
^  has  no  lai^  investment.  For  i  nstance  if  th  e  mail  matter  increases  considerably  all 
Mje  Government  has  to  do  is  to  put  another  car  on  the  railway,  while  in  the  case  of 
^6  telegraph  a  new  line  has  to  be  constructed  with  an  increase  of  the  business. 
While  the  rates  of  postage  in  the  United  States  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Great 
pntain,  yet  the  British  j^st-ofi&ce  makes  a  profit  while  the  United  States  post-office 
I"  operated  at  a  loss.  He  attributes  this  to  the  greater  distances  that  mail  has  to 
"^  carried  in  this  country  than  in  England.    If  tne  telegraph  service  were  carried 
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into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  as  the  advocates  of  Government  owner- 
ship desire,  the  result  would  be  a  deficiency  very  much  greater  than  the  deficiency 
in  Great  Britain.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  decrease  in  rates  would  perhaps 
result  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  messages  sent.     (227-228.) 

Mr.  Clark  refers  to  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  country  to 
reduce  tel^raphic  rates,  all  of  which,  he  says,  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  present 
rates  are  justined  bv  the  business  of  the  company.     (215. ) 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Tdegraph. — Professor  r arsons  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Clark,  that  the  Baltimore  ana  Ohio  telegraph,  which  maintained  a  10  cent  rate  on 

19  long  routes  and  other  low  rates,  averaging  16}  cents  a  message  on  the  whole 
system,  became  bankrupt  in  consequence  of  its  low  tariff.  The  manager  of  the  l^l* 
timore  and  Ohio  telegraph  system  testified  at  a  hearing  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  the  system  made  a  profit  in  spite  of  its  low  rates,  and  that  the  Western 
Union  succeeded  m  buying  up  tne  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lines  merely  because  other 
departments  of  the  railroad  company  were  unprofitable,  and  th«  sale  of  the  telegraph 
was  the  most  available  source  of  realizing  funos.     (888.) 

7.  Relations  between  tdegraph  companies  and  d^ect  on  rales, — ^Mr.  Chandler  states  that 
there  is  an  understanding  between  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  respect  to  certain  methods  of  competition,  givmg  of  rebates,  etc., 
but  that  there  is  no  understanding  in  reference  to  any  (uvision  of  business,  and  neither 
company,  as  a  rule,  accepts  messaees  which  must  be  transmitted  over  the  lines  of 
the  other  company.  Since  this  understanding  has  been  had.  there  has  not  been  any 
increase  in  rates  to  the  public,  except  that  certain  particularly  low  rates — 10, 16,  and 

20  cent  rates — ^thathad  beenestablisned  by  the  various  smaller  competing  companies 
and  which  meant  a  loss  were  done  away  at  the  outset.  At  the  same  time,  he  says, 
a  much  lai^r  number  of  rates,  particularly  rates  between  distant  points,  was 
reduced.  Previous  to  this  understanding  the  most  insistent  customer  got  the  lai^gest 
rebate,  and,  in  Mr.  Chandler's  judgment  the  understandings  has  resulted  in  benefit 
to  the  public  in  that  now  every  man  engaged  in  the  business  knows  that  he  has  just 
the  same  rates  as  his  competitor  and  that  no  one  has  any  advantage  over  another. 
No  complaints  because  of  the  refusal  to  ^ve  rebates  have  been  had  since  customers 
have  understood  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     (196,  198. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  further  that  the  business  of  his  company  is  not  competitive  at 
all  points  with  the  Western  Union  Company,  that  the  Postal  Company  has  offices  at 
a  great  many  places  where  the  Western  Umon  has  none,  and  the  Western  Union  has 
offices  at  a  great  many  more  places  where  the  Postal  Company  has  none.  At  the 
majority  of  the  Postal  Companv's  stations,  however,  there  is  competition.  The 
number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  Postal  Company  in  1900  was  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  country. 

In  Mr.  Chandler's  opinion,  the  understanding  in  reference  to  rates,  etc.,  between 
the  Postal  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Company  has  not  destroyed  competition, 
though  it  has  restricted  it.  Unrestricted  competition  would  mean  destruction.  The 
existence  of  competing  lines,  however,  the  witness  holds  to  be  of  advantage  and  to 
result  in  the  doing  of  business  on  better  terms. 

Business  could  be  done  much  better  under  one  management,  he  thinks,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  hitherto,  that  ''when  the  whole  telegraph  business  has  for  a  time 
been  done  under  one  management  new  competition  has  sprung  up  of  a  wasteful  sort 
and  legislation  has  be6n  instituted  aeainst  telegraph  companies.  Public  clamor  has 
been  raised  against  monopolies,  and  it  has  not  so  far  been  practicable  to  maintain  a 
single  service  for  any  considerable  time."     (195,  201,  203.  J 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  community  ownersnip  between  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  companies.  The  Postal  follows  the  rates  of  the  Western  Union. 
They  have  no  interchange  of  messages.     (228-229. ) 

8.  Cost  ofumig  the  telephone  in  connection  with  the  telegraph. — ^Mr.  Clark  states  that 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  independent  telephone  companies  which  run  their  lines 
into  a  remote  place,  there  is  an  increased  cost  to  the  public,  but  that  for  collecting 
and  distributing  through  the  telephone  companies  generally  there  is  no  increased 
cost.     (227.) 

I>.  CrOTemment  oiimenlilp  In  Oreat  Biitalii«->-l.  General  working, — 
Professor  Parsons  says  that  England  made  a  mistake  when  it  bought  out  the  tel^^ph. 
companies  by  buying  them  all  at  once  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  as  Prussia  had  done 
with  the  railroad  service.  It  also  paid  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  lines  were 
worth.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  the  rates  were  immediately  lowered 
and  the  service  increasea  and  bettered  in  every  way.  Telegraph  offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  post-offices,  and  messages  can  be  deposited  in  post-office  boxes.  The 
hours  of  labor  have  been  shortened  from  56  to  48  and  42,  and  wages  increased.  The 
public  operation  of  the  telegraph  has  brought  about  a  harmony  of  interest    Press 
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have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  figure  in  the  world  to-day.  The  nunil)er  of 
mciMMges  doubled  in  2  years  after  the  Government  took  possession  and  has  subse- 
quently very  largely  increased.  Social  intercourse  has  been  promoted.  The  per- 
centage of  social  messages,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  as 
well,  rons  up  sometimes  as  high  as  63  per  cent  of  the  toUl,  whereas  the  Western 
Union  has  stated  that  46  per  cent  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  United  States  was 
speculatiTe.  Where  the  rates  are  low  and  the  facilities  ample  the  masses  of  the 
people  use  the  telegraph  to  a  very  sreat  extent.  The  advantages  in  England  are 
low  rates,  good  service,  rapid  growui  of  the  system,  progressive  improvement  of 
hiboTy  harmonious,  uninterrupted  operation,  large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph,  a 
maiueenient  whose  sole  aim  was  to  serve  the  people,  moderate  salaries  for  leading 
oiBciaus,  no  big  fortunes  from  tel^naph  manipulation,  and  universal  satisfaction  with 
the  situation.  The  opposite  of  sul  this  is  true  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  need  not  make  the  mistakes  England  made  in  some  of  its  management  of  the 
triegmph  system.     (182-185.) 

2.  Deficit  in  English  telegraph. — Mr.  Clabk  8a3n9  that  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
telegraph  system  in  Europe  are  very  much  obscured  in  all  the  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  the  manhood  to  come  out  and  say  that  the 
telegraph  there  is  operated  at  a  loss.  There  has  been  a  deficit  of  nearly  $40,000,000  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Great  Britain  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1870;  the  witness  submits  an  itemized  statement  to  verify  these  figures. 
The  losses  on  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  are  provided  for  by  the  annual  ^p«nt 
made  by  Parliament  to  the  department.  The  grant  covers  all  the  cost  of  extensions, 
as  well  as  of  operation,  and  no  capital  chaige  is  made  especially  for  the  telc^graph 
department,  the  whole  amount  including  the  interest  on  tne  original  stock  going  in 
as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  post-ofilce.     (211-213. ) 

Mr.  Clark  says  further  that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  English  telegraph 
since  1870  is  brought  about  lai^ly  by  extending  the  system  without  commercial 
oonaderations  to  remote  and  insignificant  places,  and  that  if  the  same  policy  were 
poisaed  in  this  country,  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  laive,  and  not  nearly  so  thickly 
pcmukited,  the  same  result  would  follow  in  an  intensified  degree.     (215-216. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  raise  the  rates  in  England 
eo  as  to  make  the  telegraph  service  self-supporting,  for  the  reason  that  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  comparatively  limited  number 
of  people  who  use  the  telegraph,  at  the  expense  of  all.     (220. ) 

rroiessor  Pabsoxs  states  that  while  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the 
English  telenaph  system,  a  deficit  has  not  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  European 
eountries.  Be  states  that  in  England  the  returns  for  the  telegraph  system  are  so 
mixed  up  with  those  from  the  post-office  service  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
whether  the  telegraph  is  responsible  for  the  deficit.  The  post-office  and  telegraph 
BTStems  together  do  make  a  profit  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  and  tne 
British  po^troffice  is  operated  at  a  profit  of  $16,000,000.  Moreover,  other  reasons 
for  the  aeficit  in  the  English  telegraph  system  are:  That  England  paid  four  times 
the  ^r  value  of  the  lines;  that  she  has  been  burdened  by  the  competition  of  the 
telephone;  and  especially  that  she  did  not  aim  at  a  profit  at  all,  but  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Telegraph  experts  in  Englancl  have  stated  that  if  the  expenses 
were  properly  divided  between  the  mail  system  proper  and  the  telegraph,  there 
would  be  no  aeficit  of  the  telegraph;  that  the  postal  authorities  were  anxious  to 
make  a  strong  showing  for  the  mail  department,  and  that  a  2  per  cent  variation  in 
the  division  of  expenses  between  the  mail  department  and  the  telegraph,  or  a  slight 
increase  in  the  press  rates,  which  are  9  cents  per  100  words,  would  make  up  the 
deficit.  Moreover,  the  railroads  in  England  are  permitted  to  use  the  telegraph  free, 
which  is  a  mistake.     (188-189. ) 

Professor  Parsons  says  that  the  English  telegraph  system  is  not  run  as  a  meann  of 
nuan^  revenues  for  the  public  treasury,  but  as  a  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country  and  giving  increased  facilities  of  communication 
to  all  dams,  as  well  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Kii4^om.     (126.) 

irYofessor  Parsons  criticises,  in  a  supplementary  affidavit,  Mr.  Clark's  statement 
that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  English  telegraph  amounts  to  $37,000,000,  and 
says  the  estimates  of  deficiency  are  made  by  including  the  cost  of  new  construction, 
extensions,  etc.,  whereas  these  should  belong  to  the  capital  account.  The  difference 
caused  by  the  wrong  use  of  construction  cost  might  turn  a  small  deficit  into  a  big  one, 
or  might  change  a  profit  into  a  deficit.  For  example,  Mr.  Clark's  statement  shows  a 
deficit  of  £29,909  for  1880,  whereas  there  was  a  profit  of  £7,187  above  all  cof't  of 
ooeration  and  maintenance  and  interest  on  the  debt.  In  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884 
toere  was  also  a  profit  if  the  amounts  paid  out  for  new  construction,  etc.,  are  put 
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into  capital  account.  The  British  Government  believes  that  the  country  gets  more 
than  a  full  return  for  the  deficit  in  the  development  of  business,  etc\,  through  low- 
telegraph  rates.  If  the  tel^raph  had  remained  in  private  hands  the  service  would 
have  cost  the  people  many  millions  more  than  the  total  Government  cost,  deficit 
and  all.  Moreover  a  deficit  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  it  depends  on  what  there 
is  to  show  for  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  countries  that  do  not  have  any  deficit  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph.     (888. ) 

E.  General  dlftcusilon  of  CroTemmeiil;  oivnerslilp. — 1.  Itighl  under 
Constitution. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  he  believes  that,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a  postal  tele- 
graph system.  He  quotes  from  a  report  of  the  House  (Committee  on  Post-Offices  and 
Post-Roads  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  wherein  it  was  asserted  that  the  tele- 
graph came  under  the  same  category  as  the  post-office  as  a  governmental  function. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  supply  the  people  with  means  of  communication.  The 
postal  service  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  National  Government,  and  with 
the  increase  of  inventions  and  other  means  of  communication,  they  likewise  should 
be  administered  by  the  Genera*  Government.     ( 182. ) 

Mr.  Roberts,  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
mittee, does  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  own  and  operate  the  telegraph.  The  operation  of  the  Post-Oflice  Pepartment 
is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Government  has  the  right;  if  it  has  the  right  to  trans- 
mit letters  it  certainly  has  the  right  to  handle  telegrams.  In  1866  the  W^tem  Union 
Telegraph  Company  practically  conceded  this  right  to  the  Government,  merely  asking 
that  Congress  should  permit  it  to  operate  the  system  for  the  term  of  at  least  5  years,  iii 
order  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  might  not  be  destroyed.     (266. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution 
to  utilize  the  best  available  means  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence,  and  it  is 
therefore  unconstitutional  for  the  tel^^raph  to  be  operated  as  a  private  monopoly. 
Of  75  countries  the  telegraph  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Governments  in  all 
except  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States.  This  wit- 
ness favors  especially  the  introduction,  by  the  Government,  of  the  methods  of 
machine  telegraphy,  his  account  of  which  is  summarized  below.     (890. ) 

2.  General  argument  for  Government  ownership. — Mr.  Randall  says  that  his  general 
reason  for  advocating  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegi'aph  is  his  opposition  to 
a  monopoly  of  any  sort,  but  that  there  are  more  particular  reasons  why  the  telegraph 
should  oe  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Thus  the  press  rates  are  extor- 
tionate. Large  dividends  are  paid  on  watered  stock,  two- thirds  of  the  entire  stock 
of  the  Western  Union  being  water.  The  telegraph  is  a  very  important  agency  in  the 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  has  been  so  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons  as  to  become  a  monopoly,  with  power  to  levy  such  exactions  as  it  may  choose. 
The  first  telegraph  in  America  (from  Washington  to  Baltimore),  was  built  with  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  and  was  operated  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
3  years,  and  the  control  by  the  Government  now  would  be  simply  a  return  to  original 
conditions.     (242.) 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  while  practically  all  the  business  organizations  and  the  great 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  country  favors  governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  nobody  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
seems  to  oppose  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  contest  of  the  people  against  the  Western  Union. 
The  witness  quotes  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  to  the  same  effect.  He  refers  to 
the  greed  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  requiring  the  public  to  pay 
the  late  stamp  tax  on  messages,  when  tne  evident  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the 
company  itself  should  pay  it.     (272, 273, 274. ) 

Professor  Parsons  stat€«  that  when  the  English  Government  began  to  consider  the 
absorption  of  the  telegraph  the  companies  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  reform, 
and  made  all  sorts  of  objections,  every  one  of  which  has  been  answered  by  the 
results  of  the  public  system.  There  is  really  no  force  in  the  current  objections  to 
Government  ownership  aside  from  the  patronage  question,  and  that  difficulty  can  be 
solved.     (179-180. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  states  that  there  would  be  great  similarity  between  an  extension  of 
the  telegraph  service  under  governmental  ownership  and  present  rural  free  delivery 
in  the  rost-Oflice  Department.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  delivery  was  suggested,  it  was  denounced  by  some  as  impracticable,  and 
substantially  the  same  arguments  were  made  against  it  as  are  made  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  against  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  service  to  remote 

E laces  where  tne  service  would  not  be  self-sustaining.     But  the  rural  free  delivery 
as  been  greatly  increased;  it  is  found  very  beneficid  to  rural  communities,  and  it 
would  hardly  tie  suggested  that  it  should  be  abolished.     (272.) 
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Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  a  select  committee  of  Congrees  in  1870  estimated  that  the 
aiiTiiial  saving  by  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  would  be  at  least  $1,500,000. 
Icasniuch  as  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  company  are  now  four  times  what  they 
were  in  1870  the  saving  under  Government  operation  would  be  very  much  greater 
now,  even  if  there  were  no  improvements  mane  in  operation.  By  cutting  on  divi- 
dends upon  watered  stocks  alone  the  saving  by  Grovemment  management  would  prob- 
ably be  not  less  than  $4,000,000  per  annum.     (892. ) 

Mr.  Chaxdlkr,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  knows  of  no  reason  why  the 
CTOvemment  might  not  conduct  the  telegraph  business  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by 
corporations,  whether  this  would  be  the  case,  however,  he  thinks  is  another  ques- 
tion. He  says,  however,  that  judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  mail  service,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  conduct  the  business  more  cheaply  in  some 
rejipectfi  than  corporations  can,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the  incentive  to  earn 
dividends  it  might  be  that  the  Government  could  carry  on  the  telegraph  business  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  It  would  be  practicable,  he  thinks,  to  introduce  the 
tel^raph  into  many  country  post-offices  and  have  both  the  mail  service  and  the  tele- 
graph service  operated  bv  the  same  force,  with  a  considerable  saving  in  expenses. 
Mr.  Chandler  has  not  su&cient  knowledge  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  results 
of  governmental  ownership  in  Europe,  but  believes  that  the  management  of  the  tele- 
graph by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  acceptable  to  the  public  but 
not  profitable  to  the  Government.     (200. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  thinks  that  the  r^ulation  by  Congress  of  the  telegraph  business 
under  competitive  conditions  would  be  an  exceedii^y  difficult  matter.     (202. ) 

3.  Argument  again^  Government  ovmership. — Mr.  Clabk  states  that  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  the  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  even  by  combining 
postal  and  telegraph  business  in  the  small  offices,  because  the  employees  of  the 
Government  would  necessarily  have  to  be  operators  as  well,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  telegraph  operators  to  run  the  other  business  of  the  Government.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership  is  chiefly  based  on  the  experience  of 
a  few  foreign  countries  where  conditions  are  much  different  from  those' in  the  United 
States.     (229.) 

Mr.  Clark  supposes  that  the  Government,  by  employing  the  same  class  of  ability 
that  the  companies  have,  and  by  maintaining  a  permanent  dvil  service,  could  ope- 
rate the  tel^raph  substantially  as  well  as  a  private  company  could.  But  there  is 
very  much  popular  antagonism  to  the  civil  service  examination  arrangement.  If 
the' telegraph  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  there  would  be  clamoring 
from  all  over  the  country  for  telegraph  service,  whether  there  was  any  need  for  it  or 
not,  and  it  would  be  made  the  basis  of  log-rolling  schemes  by  members  of  Congress 
JQst  as  is  the  case  now  in  the  river  and  harbor  appropriations. 

He  does  not  think  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great  deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment is  an  alignment  in  &vor  of  the  Government  operating  the  telegraph,  because 
tlie  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  telegraph.  The  post-office  employs 
a  vehicle  pro\nded  by  the  capital  of  corporations  or  others  for  the  distribution  of  the 
mails,  w^hile  in  the  telegraph  a  great  deal  of  capital  must  be  invested  in  lines. 

The  Western  Union  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  After  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  there  was  an  immediate 
ru:«h  of  people,  but  the  telegraph  company  already  had  quadruplex  instruments  on 
the  ground  and  was  able  to  naiidle  the  business.  The  policy  of  extending  the  tele- 
graph to  unprofitable  places  in  Great  Britain  has  caused  the  deficiency.  While  it 
would  l)e  a  public  convenience  to  those  places,  the  question  is  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  expense.  The  witness  does  not  believe  the  whole  people  should.  He  believes 
the  Government  could  not  make  a  juster  or  fairer  division  of  rates  than  now  exists, 
that  it  would  not  do  the  business  on  business  principles,  but  would  be  influenced  by 
local  and  political  considerations.     (229-232. ) 

Mr.  RoBEBTB  criticises  the  argument  that  govemmental  operation  of  the  telegraph 
would  be  unwise  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  governmental  employees. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  this  ground.  The  lv)0,000  people  employed  in  tne  post- 
office  service  throughout  the  country  do  not  endanger  the  public  welfare,  ana  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  telegraph  service  couM  be  added  to  the  Government 
rolls  withoat  any  danger  whatever.     (270. ) 

Professor  Pabsoxs,  in  his  affidavit,  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  dark  that  the 
evidence  given  in  bvor  of  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  was  chiefly  based  on 
the  conditions  in  Great  Bntain,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that 
the  evidence  wa^  chiefly  based  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  fundamental  test  of 
any  telephone  is  its  effect  on  character,  justice,  government,  civilization,  the  human 
effect  being  far  more  important  than  any  material  consideration,  and  upon  other  like 
broad  facta.     He  recapitiilates  the  arguments  set  forth  in  his  original  testimony. 
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The  philosophy  of  public  ownership  and  cooperative  industry  rests  primarily  on 
considerations  entirely  above  the  material  plane  and  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  sta- 
tistics of  dollars  and  wires  and  offices,  etc.     (886. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  answered  the  general  objections  to  governmental  ownership  of  the 
telegraph  by  saying  that  political  influences  should  not  control  the  selection  or  dis- 
charge of  employees.  Tne  operation  of  the  telegraph  is  a  technical  service,  and 
civil-service  rules  should  be  rigidly  applied,  promotions  being  based  upon  efficiency 
and  skill.  Life  positions  and  a  pension  system  should  be  the  reward  of  faithful 
service.     (890.) 

4.  Advocates  of  Oovemment  ownership  of  the  telegraph. — Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the 
governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  has  been  advocated  bv  some  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  country  for  many  years  (many  of  w^om  he  names) ;  by 
legislatures,  city  councils,  beards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  organ- 
izations, representing  many  millions  of  citizens;  by  many  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  newspapers  of  the  country  (some  of  which  the  witness  names) .  Since  1866 
committees  of  tne  Senate  and  House  have  favorably  reported  bills  looking  toward 
Government  ownership  on  sixteen  different  occasions.  Only  twice  in  that  time  has 
any  adverse  report  been  made.  One  of  these  was  a  short  report  which  did  not  con- 
sider the  question  at  all.  A  great  many  of  the  Postmasters-General  have  advocated 
the  governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system,  beginning  with  a  Postmaster-General  under  the  Administration  of 
President  Polk  in  1846.  The  same  thing  was  advocated  by  Henry  Clay  in  1844. 
The  witness  eives  quotations  from  many  of  these  persons,  all  of  whom  favored  the 
governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph,  either  on  constitutional 
grounds  or  on  grounds  of  public  policy.     (266-268. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  more  than  75  bills  have  been  before  Congress  advocating 
the  postal  telegraph,' and  16  investigating  committees  have  reported  in  its  favor.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Grange,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Railwa^r  Union, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the 
People's  Party,  the  Prohibitionists,  and  many  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  bodies 
have  advocated  the  system,  and  more  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  cast  for  it. 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  in  1890,  declared  that  the  only  visible  opponent  was  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Compan)r.     (890.) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Randall,  chairman  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on 
Government  control  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  states  that  in  1893  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  of  North  America,  at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held 
in  Chicago,  firet  advocated  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  in 
resolutions  offered  by  himself;  and  that  a  committee  was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to 
oiganize  the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  petitions  and  resolutions  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  300,000  people  came  up  to  Congress  and  were  referred  to  the  House  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Roaias  Committee,  which  in  1894  accorded  a  hearinff,  at  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  interests  were  represented.  With  only  a 
few  exceptions  members  of  that  committee  and  other  members  of  Congress  admitted 
that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  speed- 
iest and  most  efficient  postal  service  possible,  and  that  the  tel^;raph  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  postal  service.  In  1896  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  granted 
another  hearing,  at  which  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inven- 
tor, among  others,  made  ar8:uments  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Delany  had  per- 
sonally investigated  the  working  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  ana  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  A  great 
many  mass  meetings  nave  been  held  throughout  the  country  affitatin^  the  question, 
and  the  business  community  is  r^arding  governmental  ownersnip  with  great  favor. 

Mr.  Randall  says  further  that  almost  every  Postmaster-General  since  1846  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  Government  owning  the  telegraph;  the  witness  cites  especially  the 
reports  of  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  of  1892;  Postmaster-General  Maynard,  of 
1880,  and  Postmaster-General  Gresham,  of  1883.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  report,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  following: 

'*I  am  rally  convinced  that  the  Government  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advocate 
the  utilization  of  both  the  telegrai)h  and  telephone  at  its  earliest  practicable  day.'' 

Postmaster-General  Gresham  said: 

''The  same  principle  which  will  justify  and  demand  the  transference  of  the  mail  on 
many  chief  routes  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on  common  highways  to  steam- 
impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equally  potent  to  warrant  the  calling  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of  its  great  functions 
of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 

This  measure,  says  the  witness,  has  been  indorsed  by  every  commercial  body  in 
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the  United  States;  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at  almost  ail  of  its  seflsioDs  for  the 
Ittft  12  ^ears  has  Tesolved  in  favor  of  it.  He  cites  a  report  made  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1894,  in  which  he  elaborately  discossed  the  qaes- 
tion,  and  £avored  in  unequivocal  terms  the  taking  over  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service  in  aid  of  the  postal  service.     (241-245. ) 

5.  Attitude  of  labor  orffanizaticns. — Mr.  Bobebtb  states  that  the  International  Typo- 
paphical  Union  numbers  35,000  members,  and  is  one  of  the  most  consen^ative  and 
mfloential  labor  organizations  in  existence.  In  1893  that  oiganization,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  pat  itseli  on  record  in  favor  of  the  governmental  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  tel^raph  system,  and  since  that  time  it  has  effected  a  great  deal  by  way  of 
creating  a  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  this  pro{)osition.  There  is 
a  pennanent  committee  of  the  union  for  this  purpose.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Samuel  Gompers,  is  also  in  favor  of  eovemmental 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph,  and  is  doing  all  it  can  in  that  direction. 
A  ^reat  many  petitions  have  come  up  to  Congress  from  all  over  the  country  advo- 
eating  governmental  ownership.     (268,  273,  274.) 

6.  luthod  of  introducing  Government  ownership. — Mr.  CHANnLSR  thinks  that  in  case 
the  Government  should  ever  take  over  the  properties  of  the  telegraph  companies  it 
should,  in  justice,  appraise,  at  a  fair  value,  the  property  of  the  telegraph  companies 
which  exists  in  the  form  of  contracts,  franchises,  and  privileges,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
tangible  property  of  the  companies.  Propertj^  of  that  kind,  he  says,  enters  very 
lari^ly  into  tne  telegraph,  has  cost  money,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
bnaness.  In  case  o?  the  acquirement  of  telegraph  properties  by  the  Government,  he 
thinks  that  great  caro  would  have  to  be  exercised  and  time  taken  for  the  change. 
(200,  201.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  believes  that  the  purchase  of  the  properties  of  the  existing  tele- 
graph companies  by  the  Government  would  be  inexpedient,  because  the  Crovemment 
woold  be  <»lled  on  to  pay  many  times  the  actual  value  of  the  plant.  The  simplest 
eooise  for  the  Government  to  pursue  would  be  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
owners  of  some  improved  system,  such  as  the  Denany  system,  for  the  latter  to  con- 
struct the  first  line  and  operate  it  for  6  months  or  a  year  for  their  own  profit  at  10 
and  15  cent  rates  for  50  and  100  word  messages.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  plant 
B  working  satisfactorily  the  Government  should  then  be  obligated  to  take  over  the 
line,  paying  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  competition  thus  engendered  would  result  in  ruin  to  the  Western 
Union  Company,  because  there  would  be  time  for  a  natural  readjustment  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  The  company  might  lose  all  the  general  tele^ph  business  and 
the  press  bosiness,  but  thero  is  enough  of  other  business  remainmg  to  enable  it  to 
continue  at  a  profit.    ( 895. ) 

F.  Relatlom  to  nenrftpapers.  exchanf^ei,  and  CrOTemineiit. — 1. 

Sewtpaper  and  other  special  redes. — Mr.  Clabk  states  that  the  press  rates  are  made  on 
a  baas  entirelv  their  own,  because  of  the  larger  volume  of  business,  most  of  it  being 
done  during  the  night.  The  business  of  the  press  associations  is  largely  done  over 
leased  wires,  the  associations  paying  a  certain  rental  therefor,  the  company  itself  not 
having  any  further  connection  with  that  business.  The  press  rates  on  matters  han- 
dled by  the  company  are  made  on  a  basis  of  circuits,  by  which  a  laige  number  of 
papers  can  be  served' at  the  same  time,  thereby  promoting  economy  as  much  as  pos- 
nble,  with  due  re^rd  to  the  return  to  the  telegraph  company.  The  special  rates  to 
newspapers  for  a  single  transmission  to  one  paper  arc  based  on  what  arc  called  "the 
additional-word  rate''  of  the  day  messase;  i.  e.,  one-third  of  the  additional  rate  for 
the  daytime  and  one-sixth  at  night,  so  tnat  wherc  the  regular  rate  is  25  cents  and  2 
cents  for  additional  words  the  press  rate  for  the  daytime  would  be  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  and  at  night  one-third  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clark  further  states  that  commercial  rcports  are  distributed  to  exchanges  and 
the  various  subscribers  throughout  the  country  at  a  rate  made  on  a  basis  somewhat 
similar  to  the  press  rates  for  individual  subscribers.  Those  rates  arc  lower  than  a 
general  rate,  but  how  much  the  witness  can  not  say.     (209, 210. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  therc  is  a  special  press  rate  for  news  messages  different 
from  the  commercial  rate;  that  there  arc  several  classes  of  newspaper  service  and  the 
rates  arc  uniform  for  each  class.  The  rate  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  distance,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  serv^.  In  many  cases  a  great 
many  papers  are  served  by  one  sending,  and  distribution  is  made  to  20  or  30  different 
plftott.  The  lowest  rate  applies  to  dispatches  filed  by  press  associations,  to  bedeliv- 
eied  at  5  or  more  places  on  one  sending.  On  such  the  rate  to  each  paper  is  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  word.  Rates  on  newspaper  specials  vary  from 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  word,  on  matter  transmitted  at  night,  between  comparatively 
near  points,  and  one-half  of  a  cent  per  word  for  the  same  message  transmitted  during 
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the  day,  to  If  cents  per  word  for  night  and  3J  cents  per  word  for  day  service  hetween 
distant  points.     ( 197. ) 

2.  Oovemment  rales. — Mr.  Clark  refers  also  to  the  Government  rates,  and  intro- 
duces a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the  companjr  and  the  Government.  Under  the 
law  of  18w  the  Postmaster-General  was  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  from  year  to 
year  for  Government  business.  Those  rates  are  shown  to  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  ordinary  commercial  rates.  They  are  made  not  upon  any  particular  com- 
mercial basis  nor  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  thev  would  yield  the  company 
anything  like  an  adequate  financial  return,  and  in  fact  the  company  loses  money  on 
its  Government  contracts.     (211.) 

Mr.  Clark  states,  further,  that  Government  business  has  priority  over  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Union,  that  being  a  part  of  the  agreement  with  the  Government.  The 
Western  Union  does  other  business  for  the  Government  than  that  specified  in  the 
contra(!t.  It  has  been  transmitting  free  over  the  cable  of  the  International  Ocean 
Tele^ph  Coinpanv  all  the  business  with  Cuba  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  Western  Union  Company  having  had  that  contract  with  the  Span- 
isn  Government,  is  carrying  it  out  with  the  United  States  very  much  to  its  detriment 
financially,  inasmuch  as  in  1  year  it  has  done  more  business  for  the  United  States 
Government  than  it  did  for  Spain  in  the  30  years  i>receding.  The  Western  Union 
is  pursuing  this  policy  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany out  of  Cuba,  as  his  been  charged,  but  merely  to  protect  its  own  property  rights. 
(228-229. ) 

3.  Alleged  news  monopoly. — Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Associated  Press  has  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  news  service  of  the  country.  By  its  arrangement  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  it  is  enabled  to  prevent  the  starting  of  any  new 
papers,  or  it  may  cut  off  the  service  from  any  paper  now  in  existence.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  decrease  the  business  of  printing,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  typo- 
graphical union  which  the  witness  represents.  Governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion would  break  up  this  monopoly  and  give  the  printing  craft  much  more  labor. 
No  newspaper  can  secure  service  to-da^  that  is  not  a  meml^r  of  the  Associated  Press 
combine.  For  instance,  in  a  cit^  containing  75,000  inhabitants  an  attempt  was 
recentl]^  made  to  start  a  new  daily  paper,  but  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  paying  $35,000  for  an  Associated  Press  franchise,  and  the  paper  was 
not  established.  The  witness  instances  also  the  case  of  the  Washington  Times,  which 
is  not  able  to  get  an  Associated  Press  franchise  because  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washmgton  Star  will  not  consent  to  it.     (266,  268,  269,  273. ) 

Mr.  Randall  states  that  the  printers  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  telegraph,  because  they  believe  it  would  break  the  monopoly 
of  the  news,  and  would  enable  a  great  many  newspapers  to  start  up  that  could  not  do 
so  now  on  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph  Company 
and  the  press  associations,  thus  increasing  the  work  of  printers.  The  witness  gives 
instances  of  newspapers  which  attempted  to  start  up,  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  they  could  not  get  a  news  ser\'ice  from  the  telegraph  company  or  tele- 
graphic rates  such  as  it  furnishe<i  the  Associated  Press.  He  also  quotes  from  the 
report  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  to  the  effect  that  in  New  Hampshire  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  start  a  newspaper,  but  that  it  failed  because  the  paper  could  not  get  an 
equitable  rate  from  the  telegraph  companv.     (245,  246,  250,  252,  255,  256.) 

Mr.  Randall  refers  to  the  great  telegraph  strike  of  1883,  and  says  that  the  newspa- 
pers then  asserted  their  independence,  and  insisted  on  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  telegraph.  He  has  a  large  book  containing  extracts  from  newspa- 
pers of  that  period  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership.  As  soon  as  the  strike  was 
over  the  newspapers  were  forced  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  refrain 
from  further  imitation  of  governmental  ownership  on  pensQty  of  being  cut  off  from 
any  news  service  whatever.     (251 . ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  news  monopoly  so  far  as  the 
telegraph  company  is  concerned,  and  that  if  any  such  monopoly  nas  existed  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  press  associations.  Every  newspaper  is  free  to  get  any  quantity  of 
service  it  wishes  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  paper.  A  circuit  proviaes  that  there 
shall  be  a  terminal  place,  and  not  less  than  4  drops  to  begin  with.  The  rate  is  for 
the  first  300  miles.  A  rate  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  for  each  100  miles  is  added, 
and  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each  connection  made.  These  rates  are  open 
to  all  associations  ahke,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph 
company.  There  is  no  arrangement  whatever  by  which  newspaper  associations  or 
newspapers  have  any  special  privilege  m  the  use  of  the  wires  in  cases  of  emergency 
when  there  are  but  few  wires  in  operation.     (219. ) 

Mr.  Randall  criticises  severely  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  that  there  is  no 
news  monopoly  in  this  country,  and  introduces  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the 
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Wsteni  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the  AsBociated  Frees  to  refute  this  statement 
The  amtiuct  is  as  follows: 

"And  said  Associated  Press  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agi«ement 
they  and  their  aeente,  and  all  parties  furnished  oy  them  with  news  for  publication, 
and  the  af^nts  of  such  parties,  shall  employ  the  said  telegraph  company  exclusively 
to  transmit  to  and  from  all  places  reached  by  its  lines  all  telegraphic  messages  relating 
ti>the  news  or  newspaper  business;  and  that  they  will  not  m  any  way  encourage  or 
fopport  an^r  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company." 

He  also  in^^uces  a  private  circular  to  the  members  of  the  Western  Associated 
Presa,  signed  by  M.  Ha&tead,  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  association,  as 
follows: 

''Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  with  the  the  telegraph 
ajmpan y  which  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing  tele- 
graph company.  That  clause  was  to  the  telegraph  company  a  valuable  consideration 
for  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  contracted  with  us." 

The  witness  further  quotes  from  Senate  Document  65,  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  in  which  the  direct  charge  is  made  that  the  Western  ITnion 
would  not  permit  any  press  criticism  of  its  methods  or  of  the  methods  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  in  reference  to  news,  and  threatened  to,  and  often  did,  cut  off  newspapers 
from  the  service  if  they  had  the  hardihood  to  make  anv  such  criticisms.  He  states 
that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paper  in  the  Associated  Press  Association  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  same  service  by  a  paper  not  in  the 
association.  The  understanding  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  press  asso- 
d&don  secures  the  latter  low  rates  and  the  power  of  excluding  new  papers  from  the 
field,  and  also  enables  the  Associated  Press  to  color  its  dispatches  to  suit  its  purposes. 
On  this  point  the  Washburn  committee  report  states  that  *Hhe  associations  them- 
9^1ve!<,  and  consequently  the  newspapers,  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  tele- 
fnaph  companies,  which  can  at  any  moment  raise  ttie  rates  for  news  telegrams  to  a 
par  with  those  charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent  their  transmission 
almofitt  altogether." 

He  also  quotes  from  a  statement  made  to  the  Blair  committee  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Craig, 
the  ori^nator  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  which  he  stated:  "The  Western  Union  and 
the  press  association  work  together  to  ruin  a  paper  that  buys  news  from  any  com- 
peting telegraph  line."  He  also  quotes  from  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  Hub- 
bard and  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  who  represented  the  National  Board  of  Trade  before 
committees  of  Congress,  to  the  same  effect,  that  there  was  a  combination  between 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  have  a  monoply 
d  the  news. 

The  witness  declares  that  if  a  man  with  a  large  amount  of  money  wants  to  start 
a  newspaper  in  any  lai^  citv — say,  for  instance,  Washington — it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  an  Associated  tress  franchise  without  the  consent  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  who  already  have  that  franchise.  The  Washin^n  Times  is  unable  to 
get  an  Associated  Press  franchise  because  of  opposition  of  the  Post  and  Star.  He 
relates  an  instance  of  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  gave  part  of  his  business  to 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  Decause  it  was  more  convenient  for  him  to  do  so;  but 
the  Western  Union,  finding  it  out,  complained  to  the  home  office,  and  the  corre- 
spondent got  notice  from  his  paper  to  discontinue  using  the  Postal  Telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Randall  holds  that  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  would  do  away 
with  all  the  evils  mentioned,  and  by  reducing  the  rates  would  enable  any  newspaper 
to  secure  a  rate  on  the  same  terms  as  are  given  the  Associated  Press.  He  contends 
that  the  gathering  of  news  at  a  central  point  and  there  editing  it  and  sending  it  out 
over  the  country  generally  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  to  newspapers  if  the  rates 
were  uniform  and  low,  as  they  would  be  under  governmental  ownership,  and  if  the 
editor  in  chief  were  impartial.  He  suggests  that  any  paper  that  might  cnoose  to  pay 
therefor  might  have  the  privil^e  of  having  a  ^'supplemental  editor"  in  connection 
with  the  editor  in  chief  to  look  after  the  news  that  was  especially  applicable  to  the 
section  represented  by  his  newspaper.  He  believes  that  these  features  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  w^ould  break 
op  the  trust  or  monopoly  in  the  news  service.     (245-248,  252,  255-259. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  quotes  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Bell,  representing  the  Typographical  Union 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  to  the  enect  that  the 
news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  great  press  associations,  and  no  new  paper 
can  secure  a  telegraphic  service  except  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
paper  or  papers  which  already  occupy  the  field.  In  England  all  papers  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  Under  governmental  operation  a  similar  condition  would  soon  pre- 
vail here.     (891. ) 
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O.  Allef^ed  dlteiimlnatlon  In  use  of  HFlres. — Mr.  Randall  states  that 
a  telegraph  operator  told  him  that  the  Western  Union  Company  favors  the  Bpecul&- 
tive  cu3u»  of  business  in  forwarding  messages  and  refuses  to  do  justice  to  the  social 
and  commercial  busineee;  that  brokers'  messajges  have  special  rights  over  everything 
else;  that  manv  brokerage  companies  hire  wires  for  use  during  a  few  hours  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  oav,  with  the  result  that  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  ni.  the  other  busiDess  of 
the  country  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  because  the  Western  Union  Company  is  not 
able  to  take  care  of  it  with  the  few  wires  left.  The  witness  gives  instances  of  tele- 
grams having  been  sent  from  one  city  to  another  and  not  delivered  until  after  tlie 
sender  had  traveled  to  the  second  city.     (244,  257.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  telegraph  service  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  the  countries  where  the  telegraph  is  owned  and  operated  bv  the  Government. 
One  fault  of  the  system  is  that  it  discriminates  in  transmission  in  favor  of  speculative 
telegrams  as  against  social  messages  or  even  Government  business.    Tne  witness 

S'ves  instances  of  great  delays  in  the  sending  and  delivery  of  messages.  Postmaster- 
eneral  Wanamaker  accused  the  Western  Union  of  having  suppre^ed  16  inventions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  instead  of  giving  the  country  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  tendency  of  the  company  is  to  adopt  only  those  inventions  which  increase  the 
profits,  and  to  try  to  repress  an  invention,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  if  it  does  not 
conduce  to  that  end.     (190-191. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  there  is  no  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  telegraphic 
dispatches.  Government  business  is  entitled  to  go  first,  but  there  is  no  other  regula- 
tion or  order  of  business,  except  such  as  might  be  instituted  by  a  chief  operator  in 
case  of  emeiigency.  Railroad  Dusiness  is  given  no  precedence  over  other  business, 
except  in  cases  of  emeiigency.  There  are,  however,  usually  on  railway  routes  certain 
wires  assigned  to  railway  purposes,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  over  those  wires  the  company  gives  preference  to  messages  referring  to  move- 
ments of  trains.  Ordinary  messages  might  be  delayed  at  times  through  accident  or 
oversight.     (199.) 

Brokerage  dupcilches. — Mr.  Chandler  says  that  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which 
brokerajBie  dispatches  are  given  precedence  over  other  messages,  but  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  stock  exchange  and  brokerage  business  is  done  over  wires  that  are  leased 
for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  several  brokers  lease  a  wire,  and  in  that  case  each  has 
his  own  operator  and  connection  and  takes  care  of  the  operating  service  altogether. 
(199,  200.) 

Mr.  Clabk  states  that  there  is  no  discrimination  permitted  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  mider  any  circumstances  in  favor  of  the  business  of  brokers  and  large  specu- 
lative firms,  as  has  been  often  charged.  He  can  not  state  how  lar^  a  proportion  of 
the  business  of  the  company  is  brokerage  and  how  much  commercial  work,  because 
a  large  number  of  the  brokers  have  private  wires  and  a  great  many  messages  which 
ordinarily  might  seem  {>rivate  commercial  messages  might  be  in  fact  brokerage  mes- 
sages.  He  is  very  positive  that  the  business  which  comes  to  the  companv  regularly 
is  transmitted  without  discrimination,  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  receivea,  and  that 
it  is  delivered  in  the  same  way.     (209, 210.) 

II.  Alleged  Inflaence  of  tlie  telegrapli  company  In  polities* — 

Franking  privilege.— 'ProteBBor  Pabsons  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  goes  into  politics  very  largely.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  the  franks  issued  to  Government  officios  constitute  nearly 
one-third  of  the  totel  complimentary  business.  These  franks  are  issued  to  the 
officials  of  the  National  Government  and  of  the  various  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  influencing  them  in  favor  of  the  company.  The  company 
has  confessed  to  having  received  large  benefits  from  the  distribution  of  these  franks. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  Congress  has  not  been  more  alive  to  this  question  is  that  the 
members  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  a  system  under  which  they  can  do  their 
telegraphing  free.     ( 191 . ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  practice  of  giving  complimentary  franks  to  different 
classes  of  people  is  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy  only,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
that  it  has  any  immoral  effect.  They  are  not  given  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  because  the 
companies  do  not  expect  and  do  not  receive  an;i^thing  in  return  therefrom,  even  if 
the  iranks  are  given  to  members  of  the  State  legislatures  or  to  members  of  Congress, 
as  is  often  the  case.  If  the  frank  system  were  abolished  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference In  the  rates,  because  that  business  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  business  of  the  comi>any.     (223.) 

Professor  Pabsons  criticises  this  statement,  and  he  offsets  that  of  the  late  President 
Green  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  report  some  years  ago,  that  the  judidoos  use  of 
complimentary  franks  among  Government  officials  has  t^n  the  means  of  saving  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.    The  franks 
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sre  still  given  to  the  same  claas  of  beneficiaries  and  the  porpoee  and  resolts  are  prob- 
ably the  eame.     (888.) 

Mr.  OHAirDi.BR  Btat^  that  the  franking  privilege  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Origiiuuiy  frames  were  only  given  under  strict  roles 
involving  reciprocal  service.  They^  are  now  given  to  quite  a  good  many  public  men, 
izDQDi^  them  members  of  State  legislatures,  aldermen,  mayors,  judges,  and  members 
of  GongTeBB.  In  the  main  the  franking  privilege  is  extended  upon  application.  News* 
paper  correspondents  and  newspaper  proprietors,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  the 
fapiking  privilege.  In  these  cases  it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  and  as  a 
privilege  ^-hich  nas  grown  up  from  lon^  years  of  practice.  To  a  limited  extent  f nmks 
are  given  to  people  doing  private  business,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity. 
The  franks  given  to  newspaper  men  do  not  enable  them  to  transmit  news  to  their 


A  snbetantiallv  accurate  account  of  the  value  of  franked  messages  is  kept. 

In  31  r.  Chandler's  judgment  the  franking  privilege  is  not  a  sufficient  factor  to 
have  any  effect  upon  rates  in  ^neral,  and  its  abdSishment  would  not  result  in 
draper  'rates.  As  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
whole  franking  privil^e,  in  respect  to  telegrams,  done  away  with.  (195,  196, 
197,198.) 

Mr.  XtoBBBfTB  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  issue  of  telegraph 
franks  to  governmental  officers  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy.  Mr.  Bob- 
eits  does  not  believe  this  is  the  case,  out  thinks  that  they  are  issued  for  favors 
received  or  expected.  He  quotes  from  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  made  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  the  franks  issued  to 
Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  complimentary  business; 
that  in  all  of  the  States  where  the  company's  lines  extend  their  property  is  more 
or  lesB  subject  to  the  action  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and 
that  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks  to  them  has  been  a  means  of  saving 
to  the  company  many  times  toe  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Rakdalii  read'  from  Senate  Document  65,  first  session  Fifty-sixth  Con^pess,  to 
the  effect  that  the  issuing  of  tel^raph  franks  to  members  of  legislative,  judicial,  and 
municipal  bodies  is  a  verv  great  evil,  and  tends  to  misgovemment  and  political 
corrupdon.  He  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  issuing  of  these  franks 
is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy,  and  declares  that  Uiey  are  cut  off  as  soon 
as  a  statesman  is  out  of  a  job.     (259. ) 

I*  ImproTementa  in  telegraph  deTleeft.— i.  Policy  of  the  Western  Union 
vi  retped  of  new  inventions. — Mr.  Randall  disputes  the  statement  that  the  Western 
Union  is  progressive  and  adopts  new  inventions  in  telegraphy  whenever  they  prove 
QsefuL  He  affirms  that  the  conti:ary  of  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
of  improvements  in  telegraphy  which  the  Western  Union  will  not  use,  because  it 
believes  thev  would  not  reaound  to  its  financial  interest.  Whenever  a  new  inven- 
ticm  is  found  to  be  beneficial  it  is  bought  up  by  the  Western  Union  and  laid  away. 
The  Western  Union  will  not  lease  a  wire  to  private  individuals  to  make  experiments 
with  new  inventions.  The  witness  introduces  in  evidence  two  letters  written  by  a 
person  interested  in  what  was  known  as  the  ''Anderson  machine  telegraph"  to 
substantiate  his  assertions.  These  letters  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Randall  tend 
to  show  that  the  representative  of  the  Anderson  machine  patent  was  willing  to  per- 
mit ^e  Government  to  make  experiments  with  his  patent  until  the  Western  Union 
people  made  some  negotiations  with  him,  when  he  at  once  appeared  to  lose  interest 
m  tne  matter.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Ruidall  that  the  Western  Union  had  bought 
the  patent.     ( 249, 250, 251, 253, 254. ) 

Mr.  RoBEBTTs  states  that  while  the  Western  Union  Company  always  tries  to  get  hold 
of  the  new  inventions,  it  does  not  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  keeps 
tihem  locked  up  in  the  office  in  New  York  unless  they  would  contribute  to  the 
profits  of  the  company.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Clabk  denies  the  char^  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  keeping  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  out  of  operation,  and  states  that  the  pohcy  of  the 
company  is  to  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  find.  He  instances  tne  history  of 
the  quaoruplex  and  other  systems.  There  is  a  system  in  force  which  can  be  UHed 
for  £ort  distances  by  which  messages  are  sent  and  received  in  the  ordinary  writ- 
ten characters,  and  signatures  and  outlined  pictures  can  be  sent  by  the  telauto- 
graph.    (229.) 

nofesBor  Pabbons  criticises  this  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  and  quotes  from  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker's  argument  on  the  postal  telegraph  in  1890  to  the  effect 
that  the  Western  Union  does  suppress  inventions,  and  that  it  has  no  use  for  devices 
which  cheapen  and  quicken  the  tel^^ph  service  and  warrant  a  claim  for  reduction 
ofrntes.     (8^3.) 
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Mr.  RoMYN  HiTCHcx)CK,  a  civil  engineer  of  New  York  City,  says  that  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph,  but  the  Western  Union  Company 
has  opposed  all  changes  with  the  logical  result  that  the  United  States  has  the  poor- 
est, most  antiquated,  and  expensive  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  It  is  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  small  business  at  high  prices,  whereas  the  teachings  of  experience 
demonstrate  that  a  larger  development  with  cheaper  rates  would  be  more  profitable. 
A  dependence  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  wealth  is  relied  on  to  buy  up  inven- 
tions and  suppress  them.  It  has  been  a  battle  of  mone^  against  the  pervading  spirit 
and  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  age,  but  the  opposition  will  be  overcome  event- 
ually.    (891.) 

2.  Attitude  of  Posted  Company, — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Postal  Company  has 
endeavored  to  use  new  ana  useful  devices  to  the  fullest  extent;  that  at  all  times  it  is 
glad  to  avail  itself  of  anything  that  is  a  real  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness. A  great  many  so-call^  improvements,  however,  when  brousht  into  actual 
practice  in  comparison  with  appliances  already  existing,  have  been  found  wanting. 
(200.) 

3.  Anderson  machine  telegraph. — Mr.  Randall  describes  a  system  of  telegraphy 
invented  by  a  gentleman  named  Anderson,  and  known  as  the  Anderson  Machine 
Telegraph,  whereby,  he  asserts^  it  has  been  found  from  careful  experiments  that  on 
a  circmt  of  500  miles  it  is  possible  to  transmit  2,000  words  a  minute;  on  a  circuit  of 
1,000  miles,  1,000  words  a  minute,  and  greater  distances  in  like  proi>ortion.  He 
states  that  the  experiments  made  under  this  system  between  New  York  and  C^hica^o 
and  between  New  York  and  Washington  were  eminently  successful,  but  that  nothing 
came  out  of  it,  because,  he  believes,  the  Western  Union  has  bought  up  the  patent  and 
will  not  use  it.  The  advantages  to  the  newspapers  from  the  use  of  a  system  of  this 
sort,  Mr.  Remdall  states,  would  be  incalculable,  in  that  it  would  work  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  expense  in  the  transmission  of  news  matter.  He  submits  a  description 
of  the  Anderson  Machine  Telegraph,  taken  from  Senate  Document  65,  first  session 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  together  with  the  opinion  of  numerous  experts  relative  thereto, 
not  only  in  respect  of  a  great  saving  in  time  and  the  great  increase  in  amount  of 
business  that  could  be  done  by  it,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  lessened  cost  of  doing 
business  by  this  system. 

The  following  extracts  from  statements  of  witnesses  before  that  committee  describe 
the  system,  with  estimates  of  cost  of  operation: 

The  method  of  operation  Is  simple.  The  message  Is  perforated  on  a  strip  of  paper,  which  is  put 
into  the  transmitter  and  passes  under  metal  points.  At  each  perforation  these  points  pass  through 
the  paper  and  close  the  circuit  for  a  length  oi  time  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  perforation. 
At  tne  receiving  end  the  closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  pruasian-blue  stain  on  a  moving  ribbon  or 
sheet  chemically  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  perforating  machine  is  as  simple  and  eflRcient  as  an  ordinary  typewriter,  and  can  be  operated 
with  the  same  eaae  and  speed  (1,800  to  2,000  words  per  hour). 

The  page  and  line  recorder  prints  the  message  on  a  letter  sheet  about  10  words  to  the  line,  and  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  paper  ribbons  for  recording  long  messages.  letterj«,  or  news  reports.  So 
says  Mr.  Atheam,  and  Mr.  Bates  says,  "The  page  and  line  recorder  marks  a  long  step  forward,  and 
its  use  removes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  heretofore  barring  the  way  to  full  success  in  autotelegraphic 
transmission." 

The  business  men's  composing  machine  enables  any  person  after  a  little  practice  to  perforate  a 
message  for  telegraphing  as  quiclcly  as  it  could  be  written  with  a  pen  or  typewriter  (a  perfect  copy  of 
the  message  for  theofRce  iile  being  simultaneously  printed  in  roman  characters).  The  use  of  this 
composer  would  considerably  le.«een  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  would  shorten  the  time  required  to 
get  a  message  under  way,  the  message  being  ready  for  the  automatic  transmitter  the  moment  it  is 
written  andstamped,  thus  avoiding  even  an  instant's  delay. 

Paiffiing  from  the  construction  account  (which  estimates  a  cost  of  1600.000  for  a  line  from  Chicago 
to  New  \  ork)  with  the  impression  that  it  is  tot>  high,  we  come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  Calculating 
at  the  minimum  average  of  800  words  per  minute,  or  1,600  for  the  two  wires,  Mr.  Delauy'S  data  place 
the  cost  per  message  oiTO  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  4|  cento,  including  interest  on  his  con- 
struction account  and  every  expense  but  postage,  which  ought  not  to  be  over  1  cent.  If  the  sender 
does  his  own  perforating,  and  tne  message  is  sent  to  the  addressee  in  Morse  characters,  the  cost  of 
transmission  would  be  a  trifle  over  1^  cents  per  message  of  70  words,  or  2i  cents  a  hundred,  not  includ- 
ing postage.  This  is  not  probably  below  tne  truth,  tor  the  tendency  oi  the  witness  was  to  make  his 
cammates  of  operation  high  as  well  as  his  estimates  of  construction — a  tendency  plainly  manifest  In 
his  giving  the  perforators  a  speed  of  about  16  words  a  minute,  which  is  far  wltnin  their  practical 
capacity.     (249-262,265,262-265) 

4.  The  Delany  high-speed  auUmtaiic  telegraph  system. — Mr.  Hitchcock  advocates  the 
establishment  of  Government  ownership,  making  use  of  the  improvements  in 
telegraphy  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  B.  Delany,  an  ex-vice-president  oi  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  inventor  of  numerous  telegraph  devices. 
One  of  his  inventions,  whereby  one  wire  is  made  to  carry  6  messages  simultane- 
ously, one  way  or  in  opposite  direc^tions,  has  been  in  use  by  the  British  post-office 
for  15  years,  and  his  system  of  cable  transmission  holds  the  record  for  high  speed 
over  Atlantic  cables.  His  high-speed  automatic  system  of  transmission  has  attained 
the  limit  of  the  working  spe^  of  a  telegraph  wire.    The  inventor  received  a  medal 
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for  the  invention  in  1895,  bat  it  is  much  improved  now.  The  mesBSges  are  first 
panched  on  tapes,  which  are  then  run  rapidly  through  the  transmitting  apparatus. 

"The  tapes  are  now  punched  by  the  ordinary  operating  of  a  Morse  key,  and  the 
agnals  are  reeorded'in  Morse  characters.  The  electro-static  conditions  of  a  telegraph 
fine  have  hitherto  imposed  limitations  upon  rapid  signaling  b}r  the  ordinary  methoas. 
By  a  recent  improvement  Mr.  Delany  has  succeeded  in  utilizing  the  static  charge  in 
ttie  production  of  signals  on  the  receiving  tape." 

The  points  of  superiority  in  the  Delany  system  over  the  Wheatstone  invention, 
which  18  its  nearest  competitor,  are  (1 )  more  certain  l^ibility  of  signals;  (2)  simpler 
mechanism;  (3)  improved  methods  for  handling  a  hir^  volume  of  business.  It 
will  work  without  repeaters  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  receiving  instru- 
ment is  controlled  oy  the  operator  at  the  sending  instrument.  The  transmitter 
increases  the  efficiency  of  ocean  cables.  By  this  system  it  is  possible  to  send  over  a 
aogle  wire  1,000  words  a  minute  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  as  against  60  words  a 
znioate  by  the  quadruplex  system  now  in  force,  which  requires  8  operators,  4  send- 
ing and  4  reoeivmg,  and  as  against  200  words  b}^  the  Wheatstone  automatic  S3r8tem 
duplexed.  The  great  item  ox  cost  in  telegraphy  is  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  huge  number  of  wires,  and  great  economy  would  thus  result  from  the  use  of  the 
Delany  invention.  A  simplex  Morse  operator  sending  at  the  rate  of  15  words  a 
minute  may  monopolize  a  line  which  cost  $20,000. 

The  witness  says  that  if  10  hours  of  constant  operation  for  business  and  social 
mesBBges  are  taken,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  time  allowed  for  manipulating  the  appa- 
nfos,  the  practical  working  result  of  the  Delany  instrument  would  be  800  words  a 
minate.  If  15  cents  were  charged  for  50  words,  the  witness  estimates  the  profit  of  a 
line  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  fully  equipped^  with  an  assumed  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  at  $540,000,  with  only  one-fourth  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  line  util- 
ised. Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  routine  of  business  under  proposed  governmental 
operation  of  the  telegraph  would  be  substantially  as  follows,  viz: 

A  central  transmitting  and  receiving  office  would  be  established  with  a  number  of 
branches.  Small  local  offices  where  letter  telegn^s  could  be  received  would  be 
connected  with  the  central  office  bv  ordinary  wires,  and  at  each  of  those  local  offices 
*n  operator  could  manipulate  a  Morse  kev  upon  a  tape-punching  apparatus  at  the 
oentnl- office.  The  tapes  at  the  central  ofnce  would  be  immediately  run  through  the 
line  transmitters  at  a  speed  of  from  500  to  1,000  words  a  minute.  A  single  instrument 
on  one  wire  can  do  all  the  business  that  can  be  provided  by  50  men  constantly  working 
Morse  keys.  When  a  wire  is  working  to  anything  like  its  carrying  capacity  it  will 
be  earning  so  much  money  that  under  Government  control  there  will  be  either  a 
Iwige  profit  at  the  15-cent  rate,  or  that  rate  might  be  reduced  perhaps  to  5  cents  for 
oO  words.  At  the  destination  of  the  message  it  is  recorded  in  Morse  characters  on  a 
tape  and  ordinarily  will  be  written  out  on  a  typewriter,  inclosed  in  an  envelope, 
stamped  and  addressed,  and  deposited  in  the  poet-office.  Absolute  secrecy  for  all 
wrresipondence  can  be  had  whenever  desired. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  universal  use  of  the  telegraph  under  such  improved 
methods,  whether  attaint  through  Government  ownership  or  bv  a  private  corpora^ 
tion,  would  reduce  charges  at  least  90  per  cent.  While  personally  favoring  (iovern- 
ment  ownership,  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  make  the  telegraph  a  public  utility  in 
private  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Delany  system.  The  10-word  message  could  be  sub- 
stituted by  letter  telegrams — that  is,  letters  carried  by  wire  instead  of  by  train. 

Cheap  letter  telegrams  are  sure  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  telegraph  business,  and 
if  the  telegraph  remains  in  the  control  of  private  parties  it  would  interfere  seriously 
«ith  the  postal  service.  The  delivery  of  these  letter  telegrams  should  be  made 
through  tne  Post-Office  Department  by  carriers,  or  if  the  letter  telegrams  require 
immediate  delivery,  special  messengers  should  be  employed  and  a  special  charge 
iMde.  The  less  uiigent  business  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  special  service 
fendered  to  a  comparatively  few  correspondents.  Ordinary  letter  telegrams  handed 
in  at  New  York,  lor  instance,  would  be  posted  in  Chicago  20  minutes  later,  and 
would  reach  their  destination  soon  enougn  through  the  carrier  service  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department.     ( 891-805. ) 

,  5.  Underground  wires. — Mr.  Chandler  thinks  there  has  been  some  change  of  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  that  in  the  main  the^  are  rather 
desirous  of  putting  their  wires  under  ground  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  cities 
M»d  towns.  He  says  that  it  is  done  to  a  very  large  extent  now,  and  has  many  advan- 
^*ge8  to  the  telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  to  the  public.     (204.) 

J.  Condition*  of  labor.— 1.  Number  of  employees.— Mr.  Clark  states  that 
J^  are  about  35,000  people  in  the  United  States  handling  Western  Union  telegraph 
^^'ttinfiSBb    Many  of  these  are  only  constructively  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
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being  the  agents  of  railroad  companies  and  handling  commercial  messages  at  the  small 
stations  where  the  telegraph  business  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  emplojrment  of 
an  independent  operator.  While  they  are  paid  directly  by  the  railroad  companies, 
they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  employees  of  the  telegraph  company, 
because  of  the  contracts  that  the  telegraph  company  has  with  the  various  railroad 
companies.     (217.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  nearly  9,000  people  are  employed  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company;  that  in  the  principal  cities  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women, 
and  in  the  country  25  per  cent  are  women.     (200,  206. ) 

2.  Wages  of  telegraph  employees. — ^Professor  Parsons  states  that  statistics  show  that 
the  average  wages  of  telegraph  operators  in  Europe  are  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  tne  average  wages  are  $400;  in  Germanv,  $446,  and  in 
other  European  countries,  $320,  while,  accoraing  to  the  statement  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  the  average  salary 
of  the  teWraph  employees  in  tnis  country  is  only  $200.  Statements  made  by  the 
Western  Imion  people  to  the  contrary,  also  their  statements  that  the  work  done  by 
emplovees  is  greater  here  than  in  Europe,  are  not  borne  out  bv  statistics.     (188. ) 

Professor  I^rsons  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  pursues  a 
systematic  policy  of  reducing  the  wages  of  its  employees.  It  employs  boys  when- 
ever possible,  and  pays  them  a  much  smaller  salary  than  it  would  pay  a  man.  An 
investigation  made  oy  Congress  showed  that  there  was  a  40  per  cent  reduction  from 
1870  to  1883.  The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  the  telegraph  system  was  lai^gely 
due  to  the  low  wages  and  long  hours,  the  operators  having  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay  of  15  per  cent  and  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  no  salary  lower  than  $50,  which 
the  company  refused  to  grant.  After  the  strike  the  company  was  able  to  get  one- 
third  more  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The  nours  of  the  operators  are 
long,  the  work  trying,  and  they  are  unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 
The  Western  Umon  Telegraph  Company  is  also  opposed  to  labor  unions,  and  black- 
lists its  employees  on  many  occasions.     (190. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Western  Union  Tei^^ph  Company  contributes  largely 
to  the  support  of  a  school  in  New  York  **that  grinds  out  every  year  a  large  number 
of  boys  and  girls  as  telegraphers,"  the  result  of  which  is  to  increase  the  supply  of 
telegraph  labor  and  thus  reduce  waces.  The  company  has  thousands  of  boys,  rang- 
ing from  12  to  16  years  of  ^e,  working  long  hours  at  the  paltry  salary  of  $3  to  ^ 
per  week,  while  the  United  States  Government  pays  its  letter  carriers,  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation  of  carrying  messages,  from  $60  to  $100  per  month.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  Western  Union  people  that,  while  wages  have  been  increased  in  nearly  every 
industry  in  recent  years,  the  wages  of  its  employees  have  remained  practically  what 
they  were  in  1883,  while  the  low  wages  at  that  time  were  the  cause  of  that  great 
strike.     (269,270,271.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  operators  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  vary  according  to  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  operator,  ranging  from 
$100  per  month  down.  There  was  no  reduction  of  wages  during  the  depression  from 
1893  to  1897,  nor  has  there  been  any  general  increase  since,  the  regular  scale  remain- 
ing practically  the  same,  except  that  since  1883  the  operators  have  been  paid  for 
overtime,  and  for  over  9  hours  for  the  6  days  in  the  week,  and  for  Sunday  work.  Oper- 
ators very  often  begin  in  the  larse  offices  as  check  boys  and  check  girls,  and  in  the 
small  offices  they  are  generally  niends  of  the  operators  and  grow  up  with  the  busi- 
ness in  the  office.  Very  often  graduates  from  the  commercial  schools  are  taken  as 
operators;  so  that  the  supply  alw^ays  exceeds  the  demand.  The  witness  thinks 
there  are  about  2,500  women  employed  by  the  Western  Union,  and  that  their  wages 
would  not  average  as  much  as  the  wages  of  the  men,  because  they  can  not  do  as 
heavy  work.     (22^-224. ) 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  wages  of  the  Western  Union  employees  are  satisfactory, 
and  that  they  are  higher  than  in  Europe;  just  how  much  he  can  not  say,  because 
the  classifications  are  entirely  different.  In  Europe  operators  come  under  civil-service 
rules,  and  their  salaries  therefore  are  not  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  they  are  in  this  country.     (217. ) 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Company,  states  that  the  wages  of  employees  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  salaries  of  operators  range  from  $25  to  $85, 
the  average  being  about  $60,  the  salaries  of  clerks  averaging  somewhat  less.  It  is 
the  intentaon  of  the  Postal  Company  to  make  no  discrimination  in  wages  because  o* 
sex,  but  to  pay  a  woman  the  same  wages  as  a  man  for  the  same  work.  In  general, 
however,  the  wages  paid  to  women  are  less  than  those  paid  to  men,  as  there  are  com- 
paratively few  women  who  are  as  skillful  operators  as  men,  and  as  there  are  lim- 
itations to  the  nature  of  the  service  that  can  oe  performed  by  women. 
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In  Mr.  Chandler's  opinion  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  paid  to  tele- 
niph  operators  either  way  in  the  last  15  prears.  Wages  paid  by  the  Western  Union 
Uompany  are,  he  thinks,  very  nearly  uniform  with  those  paid  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
gTaph  Company  for  the  same  service. 

^  Theamonnt  paid  in  salaries  by  his  company,  Mr.  Chandler  states,  is  approximately, 
70i)er cent  of  the  total  expense  of  operation. 

Comparing  salaries  paid  in  this  country  and  those  paid  in  Great  Britain,  he  says 
that  in  America  a  youn^  man  of  good  conduct  and  of  sxill  demands  a  first-class  oper- 
ator's salary  very  early  in  his  career.  In  Great  Britain,  the  youth  having  acquired 
a  fair  amount  of  skill,  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  about  $4  per  week,  and  so  lon^  as 
his  conduct  is  satisfactory  and  he  develops  ordinary  skill  as  a  telegrapher,  he  receives 
regniar  annual  increments  until  he  arrives  at  the  maximum  figure  for  a  first-class 
operator,  about  $65  per  month.  In  considering  salaries  paid  to  the  British  operator 
it  most  be  remembered  that  at  the  age  of  60  he  is  retired  on  a  pension.    ( 200, 205, 206. ) 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK  says  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
monopoly  is  its  utter  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  Their  wages  are 
insofficient  for  comfortable  living.  The  average  operator  should  receive  about 
doable  his  present  wages.     (893. ) 

3.  Houn  of  labor  <^  ieUgraph  empUnfeeB, — Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  hours  of 
labor  vary  somewhat  in  dinerent  localities,  and  in  small  offices  and  branch  offices  the 
honn  of  duty  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  the 
principal  cities  9  hours  are  counted  a  day's  labor,  and  7  hours  a  night's  labor.    (200. ) 

1  Attitude  toward  labor  orgamzations. — Mr.  Robbbtb  states  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  is  opposed  to  labor  oiganizations,  and  that  out  of  this  opposition 
Xtew  the  great  strikes  of  1870,  1871,  and  1883.  According  to  the  statement  of  Presi- 
flent  Green,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  "after  the  ^reat  strike  of 
1B70  the  company  took  back  some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what 
^18  called  the  '  iron-clad  oath ' — an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  connect 
themselves  with  any  similar  organization.''  After  the  strike  of  1883  practically  the 
■me  promise  was  required.  The  Western  Union  will  not  permit  any  of  its 
employees  to  petition  for  increase  of  pay  or  shorter  hours  on  penalty  of  dismissal. 
That  company  was  the  first  corporation  to  establish  a  black  list.    (269. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  does  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  his 
compan;^  is  opposed  to  labor  orsanizations.  There  waA,  however,  an  organization  in 
IS83  wmch  the  company  refusea  to  recognize.  The  company  is  always  read^  to  deal 
with  its  employees  directly  with  reference  to  any  personal  grievances  which  they 
nay  have,  and  ne  supposes  the  employees  are  perfectly  satisfied.     ^223. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  reports  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  oiganization  of  telegraph 
^ployees  that  is  m  existence  now.  The  Postal  company  makes  its  engagements 
with  operators  singly,  no  inquiry  being  made  before  engaging  them  as  U)  whether 
or  not  they  belong  to  a  union.     (200. ) 

K.  Taxation  of  telei^raph  property.— Mr.  Clark  states  that  as  to  taxes  and 
supervision  there  is  a  difference  in  methods  in  all  of  the  States.  The  total  amount 
of  taxes  naid  by  the  company  laat  year  was  about  $629,000.  He  thinks  the  taxes 
ve  very  nigh,  but  does  not  desire  to  be  considered  as  not  wishing  to  pay  on  the  full 
^nation  of  the  property.  In  some  of  the  States  the  taxes  are  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  used  in  the  State;  in  some^  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Connecticut  makes  a  charge  upon  each  mile  of  wire,  while  Texas  puts  a  tax  of 
1  cent  on  every  message  sent.  In  New  York  a  law  was  recently  proposed  author- 
**"ig  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  be  tax^  at  one  mill  and  a  quarter 
on  the  dollar,  which  means  practically  1126,000  per  year  on  the  capital  of  the  Wes- 
jcm  Union,  besides  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  the  other  companies  that  it  is  resjwnsible 
lorin  that  State.    This  would  be  a  very  harsh  and  unjust  law.     (216-217.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  methods  of  taxation  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
8Ute8.  He  thinks  that  generally  telegraph  companies  are  not  taxed  reasonably. 
There  is  a  hardship,  he  holds,  in  the  levying  of  license  fees  in  the  form  of  a  lump 
^m,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  this  bears  unequally  upon  the  small  telegraph  com- 
ply as  compared  with  the  large  one.  It  is  a  hardship,  also,  for  the  municipality 
to  make  a  fixed  charge  per  annum  for  each  pole  and  each  mile  of  wire  constructed 
on  the  streets  and  highways,  as  that  bears  more  hardly  upon  the  telegraph  company 
which  has  to  construct  its  lines  on  the  highways,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Postal  com- 
P^Xf  than  upon  the  company  which  is  able  to  construct  its  lines  on  railroad  rights 
01  wajr,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Western  Union  company.  As  an  e()uitable  meth<xi  of 
^^tion  he  suggests  that  there  be  a  single  assessment  on  the  entire  property  which 
^.^l^graph  company  has  within  a  State,  that  the  company  pay  the  entire  tax  to 

^  State,  and  the  State  distribute  it  among  the  localities.    (204, 206. ) 
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XrV.  THE  TKLEPHONB  BTTOINESS. 

A.  History  and  deteriptlon  of  basinets* — 1.  Early  tdephone  conditions, — 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Hall,  yice-preeidentaiid  general  manager  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Tel^^raph  Company,  testifies  that  the  telephone  fint  received  public  notice  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Attempts  were  made  to  develop  it» 
commercial  use  shortly  thereafter.  At  first  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Bell  Com- 
pany to  rent  telephones  and  bells  for  the  equipment  of  snort  private  lines.  Each 
customer  built  his  own  line,  usually  employing  the  agent  who  rented  the  telephones, 
and  the  agent's  income  was  derived  from  the  profit  of  this  construction  and  a  com- 
mission on  the  rental  chai^ged  for  equipment.  The  telephone  ex  change  soon  grew  out 
of  the  desire  of  the  owners  of  these  short  lines  to  be  interconnected  with  other  users 
of  the  telephone,  and  as  a  result' there  was  a  demand  for  the  building  of  lines  by  the 
company  or  its  affents.  The  Bell  Company  did  not  have  the  capiSil  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  these  lines,  and  local  companies  were  oiiganized  wherever  mere 
was  a  demand,  each  company  having  exclusive  exchange  rights  w^ithin  the  area 
allotted  to  it,  and  the  Bell  dompany  reserving  to  itself  to  nve  other  licensees  the 
right  to  connect  exchanges  with  each  other  by  trunk  lines.  The  Bell  Company  also 
issued  licenses  for  lines  connecting  the  small  local  companies,  usualljr  to  the  most  pro- 
eressive  of  its  licensees.  Laiiger  companies  were  soon  organized  which  purchased  the 
local  interests,  with  the  result  that  better  service  was  rendered.  Fairly  good  service 
was  given  between  the  lai^r  exchanges  and  their  tributary  points,  but  the  state  of 
the  art  up  to  1886  made  it  unpossible  to  talk  any  considerable  distance.  Up  to  1885 
the  apparatus  in  use  was  adapted  wholly  to  grounded  circuits,  and  iron  and  steel  wire 
was  practically  universal.  Some  experiments  had  been  made  w^ith  the  hardndrawn 
copper  wire,  which  promised  good  results.     (817. ) 

.  2.  DevelomnerU  of  umg-digUmce  service. — Mr.  Hall  says  that  early  in  1885  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  has  since  been  popularly  known  as 
the  long-distance  company^  was  oiiganized,  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  line 
between  New  York  and  Pmladelphia  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  line  was  com- 
pleted 2  years  thereafter.  Very  heavy  poles  were  used  and  24  hard-drawn  copper 
wires  were  strung.  A  serious  dif^culty  was  encountered  in  transferring  the  current 
from  the  metallic  circuit  trunk  lines  to  the  grounded  circuit  wires,  but  this  was  finally 
overcome  also,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  metallic-circuit  service  in  the  loc^ 
exchanges  the  companies  were  obliged  to  go  through  another  era  of  plant  recon- 
struction.    (817-818. ) 

Mr.  Hall  states  further  that  the  present  era  of  telephonic  development  in  America 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  long-distance  line  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, January  1,  1887.  Lmes  were  commenced  about  the  same  time  from  New 
York  to  Boston  ana  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  exten- 
sion and  development  ever  since,  until  at  the  present  time  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  38  associated  companies,  known  as  the  Bell  system, 
furnish  local  exchange  service  to  about  900,000  stations  and  trunk-line  service  over 
nearly  700,000  miles  of  wire.     (819.) 

3.  Capital  stock  of  the  Anierioan  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Hall  testi- 
fied that  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  I'elegraph  Company  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  developments  required,  both  for  the  construction 
of  long-distance  lines  and  the  purchase  of  telephones,  real  estate,  etc.  A  table  accom- 
panying his  testimony  shows  that  the  capital  outstanding  on  March  3,  1885,  was 
$100,000,  and  on  July  1,  1901,  it  had  increased  to  $94,237,500.  The  authorized  cap- 
ital has  been  increased  to  $150,000,000,  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $20,709,000  has 
recently  been  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  In  addition,  collateral  trust  4  per  cent 
bonds  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000.     (819.) 

4.  Earnings  of  telephone  companies. — The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  for  1900,  shows  its  eammga 
and  expenses.     (823. ) 

Comparaiive  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses, 

EARNINGS. 


Dividends  of  subordii.^..«  companies 

Rental  of  instruments 

Telephone  traffic 

Real  estate 

Interest 


•3,044,906.89 

1,714,626.64 

2,668,859.01 

42,285.11 

217,801.53 


•3,846,821.67 

2, 427, 037.  S2 

8,027,171.85 

31,824.67 

201,643.50 


7,687,381.06  I    9,534,499.21 
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Camparaiive  siatemerU  of  earnings  and  expenseB — Contmued. 

EXPENSES. 


$691,826.94 

108,748.46 

Interest  aDd  taxes 1,234,275.88 


Expeosei  €i  administration . 
Le^al  expend 


TekplKme  tial&c. 


Net  rerenne 


5«t  rereniie,  1900 
DiTidends  paid  .. 


Curied  to  reKTves. 
Ciziied  to  suiplus. . 


1,487,021.88 


8,416,872.51 


4,270,606.57 


$746,250.48 

85,134.07 

1,876,199.94 

1,840,847.86 


4,048,441.35 


5,486,057.86 


5,486,067.86 
4,078,601.25 


1,407.456.61 


987,258.22 
470,196.99 


1,407,466.61 


5.  PreKTd  development  of  the  telephone  industry. — ^Accoinpanying  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Hall  ia  a  report  of  the  preaiaent  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  which  shows  a  great  growth  of  tne 
iDdnkry  from  1891  to  1900. 

The  estimated  number  of  exchange  connections  made  during  1900  in  the  United  States 
br  companies  operatingunderlicensesofthiscompany  amounted  to  about  1,825, 000,000. 
liie  average  number  of  daily  calls  per  subscribenr  s  station  throughout  the  United 
States  is  about  7.1.  The  average  cost  to  the  subscriber  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  exchange  and  character  of  the  service  from  less  than  1  cent  to  9  cents  per 
connection.  The  long-distance  toll  system  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1901,  consisted  of  12,427.63  miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  and 
167,410.39  miles  of  wire,  connecting  359  offices.  The  total  mileage  of  wire,  local  and 
longdistance,  is  1,354,202.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  business.  The  message-rato  system  with  metallic-circuit  lines 
and  correspondingly  lower  rates  have  increased  the  service  very  materially  and  at 
the  flame  tune  the  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  steadily  maintained;  705,000 
miles,  or  more  than  one-half  the  entire  mileage,  is  operated  under  the  surface  of  the 
streets.  The  expenditures  which  were  required  for  the  extensions  of  the  business 
throi^hont  the  country  have  been  greater  tnan  any  previous  >;ear,  nearly  $29,000,000 
having  been  expended  by  the  company  and  its  licensees  for  this  purpose,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  over  12,000,000  was  invested  in  real  estate  for  telephone  purposes.  The 
entire  expenditure  for  construction,  including  real  estate,  to  the  close  of  tne  last  year 
has  been  $168,474,517.83.  Further  expenditures  on  a  large  scale  will  be  required  for 
the  current  year.     (820-822. ) 

6.  Bell  Telephone  Comp<xniy-—Its  rdaUcms  to  American  Telephone  and  Telegrwph  Com- 
pany.— ^Mr.  Bethbll  testifies  that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
tents  its  instruments  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Ck)mpany,  but  he  does  not  consider 
this  payment  as  in  the  nature  of  a  royalty.  The  Bell  Coinpany  owns  at  least  51  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.     (810-811.) 

7.  New  York  telephone  system. — Mr,  tJ.  N.  Bethbll,  eeneral  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  testifies  that  the  New  "^rk  telephone  system  is  the 
lui^est  in  the  world  and  has  the  greatest  per  capita  development,  the  number  of  sub- 
ecnbers*  stations  now  amounting  to  more  than  62,600.  The  system  embraces  not  only 
the  old  city  of  New  York,  but  all  of  Greater  New  York  and  many  places  across  the 
river  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  in  Canada.  The  business  was  first  started  in  New 
York  in  1878,  and  up  to  1894  the  development  was  not  very  rapid.  Since  1894  there 
has  occorred  a  great  development  in  the  system.  During  the  last  2  months  there 
has  been  a  sain  of  about  2,0(X)  subscribers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1901, 
there  will  be  perhaps  75,000  stations  in  New  York  City.  The  causes  of  this  rapid 
development  are  eflScient  service  and  general  recognition  of  the  utility  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  principally  the  reduction  in  rates  and  me  adoption  of  the  rate-message 
plan.  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been  to  adopt  improvements  whenever  they 
We  been  demonstrated  to  be  useful  regardless  of  cost.  The  metallic-circuit  under- 
ground system  has  been  established,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  pole  on  Manhattan 

ifllaQd,  outside  of  a  very  small  section  nortn  of  130th  and  140th  streets,  excepting 
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one  main  trunk  line  used  for  long-distance  wires,  which  runs  the  entire  leng^  ol 
the  island.  The  entire  plant  was  reconstructed  between  1887  and  1893  at  a  ver^ 
large  exi>ense.  The  most  important  change  that  has  been  made  recently  was  th< 
introduction  of  the  common  battery  system,  about  3  years  affo,  which  required 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the  centralofficee.  This  wort 
will  be  completed  about  September,  1901.  A  European  expert  recently  wrote  thai 
New  York  has  not  only  the  largest  but  technically  the  best  system  in  the  world.  The 
underground  system  is  install^  in  subways,  which  were  provided  for  by  act  of  th( 
legislature,  the  subway  system  having  been  in  charge  of  electrical  commiBsionen 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  of  construction  was  carried  out.  The  functions  oi 
this  board  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner.  The  Bubwa3rs  were  constructed  by  t 
separate  company,  but  most  of  the  cai>ital  came  from  the  telephone  people,  many  oi 
the  members  of  the  subway  corporation  being  also  members  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany.  The  municipal  wires  ana  those  of  telegraph,  electric  light,  and  other  com- 
panies are  also  placed  in  the  same  subwavs.     (777-780.) 

Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  the  New  York  plant  is  maintained  at  all  times  so  that  the 
service  is  absolutely  permanent  and  reliable.  The  rapidity  of  the  operator  is  te»ted 
without  the  operators  knowledge,  and  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  tests  have  shown  thai 
the  average  time  elapsing  between  the  giving  of  the  subscriber's  signal  and  the 
answer  is  from  3  to  5  seconds.  In  only  one  case  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  did 
the  average  go  over  5  seconds.  The  New  York  service  has  been  praised  by  a  num- 
ber of  experts.     ( 786,  787. ) 

Dividends. — ^Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  from  1888  to  1896  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  paid  no  dividends.  Since  1896  it  has  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  for  the  same  time  has  been  about  65  per  cent. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  it  was  65.3.     (783. ) 

8.  Relatiam  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companyto  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel- 
egraph Company, — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  tne  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  competitor  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  because  both  do  a  different  class  of  business.  He  is  not  a  director  of  the 
company,  but  from  newspaper  reports  he  thinks  that  some  of  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  C  ompany  are  also  directors  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  He  does  not  know  to  what  extent  long-distance  tele- 
phoning has  affectea  the  telegraph  business^  and  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  doing  anv  telegraph  business.   (813. ) 

9.  Underground  wires, — Mr.  Hall  testifies  that  upon  the  multiplication  of  wires  a 
general  demand  arose  that  they  should  be  put  underground,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness centers  around  the  large  exchanges.  The  rapid  development  of  high-tension 
currents  for  electric  lighting  and  street-railway  purposes  tended  to  seriously  impair 
the  service  over  single  wires  using  the  ground  for  a  return.  It  took  some  time  to 
devise  suitable  cables  for  underground  purposes,  and  even  now  the^  can  not  be  used 
over  long-distance  lines,  except  in  the  short  section  from  the  terminal  exchange  to 
the  customer's  station.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  from  the  outset  was  not  to  use  the  method  which  largely  prevails  in  other 
countries,  of  requiring  users  of  the  lines  to  come  to  special  toll  offices  at  terminal 
points,  but  to  connect  the  long-distance  line  with  the  suoscriber's  line.     (818.) 

10.  Secrecy  in  lelephoninp. — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  divulge  telephone  messages,  and  very  few  complaints  have 
ever  been  made  to  the  management  on  this  matter.  Occasionally  some  subscriber 
thinks  his  conversation  has  been  listened  to  and  used,  but  these  complaints  do  not 
average  more  than  2  a  "year,  and  upon  investigation  the^  have  been  found  to  be 
without  foundation.  Most  of  the  service  in  New  York  is  on  direct  wires,  there 
being  very  little  of  what  is  known  as  party  lines,  that  is  where  2  or  3  persons  are  on 
the  same  wire.     (813. ) 

11.  Telephone  system  of  Detroit. — Mr.  Bethell  said  that  he  was  not  very  familiar 
with  the  telephone  system  of  Detroit,  but  he  understood  that  there  was  great  dissatis- 
faction there  and  the  competition  by  the  independent  telephone  companies  created 
worse  conditions  than  existed  previously.     (807.) 

B.  Telephone  rate§. — 1.  General  charge  of  excessive  rates. — Professor  Passomb 
refers  to  the  telephone  rates  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  compares  them  with  the  rates  in  cities  of  practically  the  same  size  in  Europe, 
where  the  municipalities  own  and  control  them.  He  states  that  the  rates  in  Wash- 
ington are  from  $36  to  $96  for  residence  and  $120  for  a  business  phone.  While  tele- 
phone instruments  can  be  bought  in  this  city  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Europe  and 
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denoe  and  $22  for  bosinesB  phones^  and  interurban  communication  within  a  radius  of 
43  miJeB;  and  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  when  it  was  operating  the  Stock- 
holm 8]r8tem,  was  chsurging  f44  for  a  very  inferior  service  without  metalhc  circuit  or 
QDdefxrooDd  wires. 

Pn£aBor  Persons  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  relative  rates  for 
letepbone  service  in.  leading  American  and  European  cities,  t<^therwith  the  relative 
mifflberof  persons  in  the  population  for  each  telephone.  American  figures  relate  to 
TOis  1897  and  1898,  and  those  of  European  cities  to  somewhat  earlier  years.  The 
itiative  sizes  of  the  various  cities  are  indicated  by  comparisons  with  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  has  a  population  of  250,000.  The  cities  marked  with  an  asterisk  nave 
pabKc  systems  and  the  others  have  private  plants.     ( 177 ). 
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WaihiagtoD  (1896) 

BodkbcAm* 

Ghrl«i«]iJa , 

Tnndhjem 

ienie* 

bnA* 

Boiia* 

OopeDbagen ...... . 

iSHterdun .. 

PBli* 

Greater  Lobdon. . . 
QRftterBoflton... 
6mter  New  York 

HiicmKO 

FkUftSelpliia 


t 

I 


I 

U 

2 
10 
22 

4 
13 

6 

5 


136  to  $135;  HOO  aver 
age. 

120  average 

t22  average 

113  average 

flO  upward 

flO  upward 

•86 

$41 

leotofioo 

f78 

»100 

«25totl60 

190  to  1240 

•60  to  $175 

•60  to  9260 


Number 
of  per- 
sons to 
1  tele- 
phone. 


120 

28 

90 

38 

40 

GO 

GO 

70 

150 

170 

700 

60 

120 

130 

170 


In  most  of  the  American  cities  offers  have  been  made  to  furnish  telephone  service 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  Bell  Company  was  chaining.  In  the  state  systems  of 
piiope  the  chaiige  for  a  local  telephone  conversation  to  a  nonsubscriber  is  from  2  to 
5  cents,  as  against  a  charge  of  10  to  15  cents  in  many  of  our  cities.  In  the  small  places 
10  avmge  chuge  of  from  $8  to  |12  or  $15  per  vear  is  a  fair  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
tdephone,  while  in  larger  cities  a  somewhat  higher  rate  is  made  necessary.  In 
Boston,  where  the  undeiground  system  is  necessary,  a  company  is  operating  a 
iystem  at  about  one-half  me  rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Company.  While  it  costs 
nu)re  to  install  an  underground  system  in  the  first  instance,  the  expenses  of  main- 
taumoe  are  less  than  for  an  overground  system.  The  witness  believes  it  would 
be  possible  to  furnish  telephone  service  in  Washington  City  for  from  $30  to  $35, 
unlimited.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bell  Company  can  not  furnish  service  at 
nch  rates  is  that  it  is  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  is  trying  to  pay  a  dividend  on 
watered  stock.  The  New  Engliuid  (Bell)  Telephone  Company,  operating  in  Boston 
aod  other  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  ana  New  England,  is  capitalized  at  more 
than  $300  per  subscriber's  line,  whereas  the  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company  (inde- 
pendent) has  installed  a  system  there  equally  as  good  at  less  than  $100  per  line. 

The  witness  also  states  that  in  Grana  Rapids,  Wis.,  there  is  a  cooperative  tele- 
phone system,  comprising  about  300  subscribers'  lines.  The  average  cost  of  construc- 
tion per  line  has  been  only  $42,  as  compared  with  $300  for  lines  in  some  of  companies 
oontjToUed  by  the  Bell  Company.  The  chai^ges  are  only  $1  per  month  for  residence 
sEnrioe  and  $2.25  for  business  service.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  dividends  have 
been  paid  monthly  on  the  shares,  which  are  held  by  the  telephone  users,  so  that  the 
aetnal  chaises  for  a  residence  telephone  amounts  only  to  25  cents  per  month,  and  for 
boeinesB  telephones  $1.50  per  month.  The  Bell  Company  in  this  place  charges  $36 
per  year  for  resident  telepnones  and  $48  for  business  telephones. 

PtofesBor  Parsons  refers  also  to  a  small  telephone  system  in  Kansas  which  operates 
It  a  profit  of  10  or  12  per  cent  while  chaining  only  $12  or  $15  per  vear  for  telephones. 
In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an  independent  telephone  company  is  making  rates  of  $36  to 
U&  while  paying  8  per  cent  dividends  on  a  lai^  amount  of  watered  stock. 
.  The  witness  criticises  ^e  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Ciolumbia 
u>  Manning  v,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  which  held  unconsti- 
tutional an  act  of  Congress,  fixing  the  minimum  telephone  charges  in  Washington  at 
160  per  year  with  1  telepnone  on  a  wire,  $40  for  2  telephones  on  a  wire,  $30  for  3, 
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and  $25  for  4  or  more  on  the  same  wire,  and  undertakes  to  ethow  that  the  court  wa 
incorrect  in  holding  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  telephone  company  in  Washingtoi 
were  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  oi  its  business.  The  evidence  in  the  cas 
showed  that  wherever  the  rates  are  lowered  there  is  a  much  larger  use  of  the  tele 
phone,  and  that  fact  was  not  thoroughly  considered  by  the  court  in  its  decision 
The  witness  believes  that  the  lowering  of  the  rates  to  the  level  fixed  by  Congree 
would  very  lai^ly  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  without  any  very  great  increas 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  so  that  the  company  would  in  reality  make  as  mud 
money  as  it  did  under  the  present  system.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State 
has  clearly  recognized  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  business  from  lower  rate 
must  be  taken  into  account.  He  further  states  that  he  has  consulted  with  the  presi 
dent  of  the  new  company  operating  in  and  about  Boston  over  the  matter  of  reductio 
of  rates  proposed  for  Washmgton,  and  that  official  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  tlui 
the  reduction  was  possible.^     (173-179.) 

He  admits  that  m  many  cases  the  public  is  not  ready  for  it,  and  thinks  for  th 
present,  in  most  instances,  public  regulation  would  be  better  than  governments 
ownership  and  operation.     (100,  173-179. ) 

Mr.  Bethell,  commenting  on  the  figures  given  regarding  the  charges  for  tek 
phones  in  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  implilBS  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  telephon 
service  should  be  furnished  by  any  company  anywhere  at  $3  per  month  if  proi)€ 
methods  of  accounting  for  expenses  were  employed.  Even  if  the  concern  wer 
cooperative,  so  that  the  members  did  part  of  the  work  or  met  part  of  the  expenses 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  efficient  service  at  this  rate.     (811. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  in  an  affidavit  replying  to  these  criticisms,  testifies  that  tb 
data  relative  to  the  Cooperative  Telephone  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  wf 
received  by  him  from  the  first  president  of  the  company,  who  is  a  man  of  excellei 
reputation  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts,  and  that  the  statements  theret< 
fore  given  to  the  commission  by  him  were  taken  from  a  letter  from  the  president  < 
that  company.     ( 883. ) 

Professor  Bemis  thmks  that  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  municipalitieB  t 
develop  telephone  service  in  connection  with  the  police  and  fire-alarm  system,  an 
thus  extend  it  gradually;  some  little  tendency  in  that  direction  was  observed  i 
Chicago  until  a  private  company  made  a  greatly  reduced  rate  to  the  city.  H 
believes  there  would  be  much  more  use  of  the  telephone  and  that  the  compani< 
would  not  lose  anything  in  the  end  by  greatly  reduced  rates;  and  he  instances  th 
case  of  the  town  of  Manhattan,  in  Kansas,  with  a  population  of  only  3,000,  or.aboi 
600  families,  where  a  private  company  had  placed  220  telephones  or  one  to  every 
families,  and  had  made  over  10  per  cent  on  its  investment  by  charging  only  $1 
month  for  the  household  use  of  telephones  and  a  little  more  for  "mercantile  use'  H 
admitted  that  in  larger  cities  the  cost  would  increase  somewhat  with  the  size  of  th 
plant,  because  the  number  of  connectionE  had  with  others  tends  to  increase  th 
operating  expenses  somewhat  per  phone,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  general  charjiiK 
prevailing  in  large  cities.     ( 1 00-101 . ) 

2.  General  defense  of  existing  rates. — Mr.  Hall  testifies  that  the  constant  and  rap] 
changes  made  in  the  telephone  industry,  requiring  continuous  reconstruction  of  tl 
plant  and  improvement  in  other  conditions,  make  the  question  of  rates  one  of  gre 
complexity.     At  first  the  fixed  fiat  rate  for  the  unlimited  use  of  the  telephone  by  tl 
subscriber  was  put  in  force,  but  later  it  developed  that  the  message-rate  system,  It 
which  charges  are  based  on  the  number  of  messages,  was  the  proper  one,  and  it  is  i 
recognized  generally  by  the  customers.    The  flat  rates  are  reasonably  equitable 
small  places,  where  traffic  is  fairly  uniform,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  service 
a  large  city,  where  uniform  conditions  do  not  prevail.    Trunk-line  long-distance  rat 
were  originally  started  under  the  message-rate  plan.     At  first  the  rates  were  usual 
about  one  cent  a  mile,  with  an  allowance  of  five  minutes  for  each  message.    The  pi 
vailing  rate  to-day  in  this  country  is  substantially  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  f 
a  conversation  of  three  minutes,  with  a  proportionate  increase  for  use  m  excess 
that  time.     (818.) 

Mr.  Paesons  in  his  affidavit  says  that  he  believes  in  the  message-rate  plan  for  lari 
plants,  but  thinks  the  double  fiat  rate,  one  for  residences  and  one  for  business  esta 
lishments,  simpler  and  better  for  small  exchanges.  If  the  message  charge  is  carrii 
too  far  it  will  limit  communication  and  subserve  no  useful  purpose.    (883. ) 

Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  ana  is  acknowledged  on  i 
sides  that  it  is  more  cxMitly  to  operate  a  telephone  system  in  lai^ge  cities  than  in  smj 
ones.    More  than  half  the  operating  expenses  go  for  labor,  wages,  rents,  and  oth 


1  The  derision  above  disctuwed  r^ardinff  telephone  rate«  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  reven 
by  the  district  court  of  appeals  in  1901,  wnich  held  the  rates  established  by  Congreas  to  be  adequa 
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items,  which  are  very  much  higher  in  a  eieat  city  than  in  a  small  town.  Then  there 
are  so  many  sabecriberB  in  a  large  city  that  therehave  to  be  nmnerous  exchanffes,  all 
connected  together,  and  this  reqoires  plant  and  labor  of  a  kind  and  amount  wnich  is 
not  reauired  at  all  m  the  smaller  exchanges.  A  laige  exchange,  therefore,  requires 
DDanv  fold  more  labor  and  more  plant  to  accomplish  a  particular  thin^  than  does  the 
amauer  exchange.  Again,  in  a  very  lai^  exchange  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large 
sorplos  plant.  Undei]p^und  cables  m^  be  of  a  standard  size,  sav  of  50  or  100 
vires,  and  very  often  it  mav  be  necessary  to  take  the  100-wire  cable  when  only  a 
fractional  x>art  of  that  numoer  is  required  for  the  service.  There  are  surplus  sub- 
ways for  the  Fame  reason  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  when  once  the  street  is 
opened  ample  conduits  for  future  growth  must  be  laid,  and  there  is  thus  a  great 
investment  lying  idle  for  a  lon^  time,  and  during  the  slack  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
the  plant  must  be  up  to  the  highest  requirements  of  the  busiest  five  minutes  of  the 
day.  The  message  m  a  ^"eat  city  costs  vastly  more  than  a  message  in  a  small  city, 
bat  the  volume  of  traffic  in  a  laive  city  tends  to  equalize  that  and  to  bring  down  the 
cost.  Every  message  occupies  the  whole  line  during  its  transmission,  thus  differing 
from  a  railway,  where  many  trains  may  be  operatins  at  the  same  time. 

The  witness  thinks  the  average  use  per  line  would  doubtless  be  increased  by  lower 
lates.  It  has  been  incr^eised  in  New  York  by  lower  rates,  and  the  New  York  system 
may  be  capable  of  carrying  more  traffic  ttum  it  does  carry,  but  there  are  so  many 
&cte  and  conditions  surrounding  the  question  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  of 
solution  as  to  whether  a  reduction  of  rates  would  pay  or  not.  Tnere  ia  a  limit  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  telephone  line — not  as  a  single  Une  between  two  points,  but 
as  part  of  a  very  complicated  and  very  extensive  system  of  lines,  any  two  of  which 
may  have  to  be  connected  at  any  moment.  One  miffht  use  his  telephone  50  or  more 
times  a  day,  but  such  use  is  only  possible  when  the  line  over  which  such  a  number 
of  m^sages  is  sent  is  connected  with  other  lines  not  used  to  that  extent.  That  line 
is  so  fully  occupied  by  outward  messages  that  few,  if  any,  incoming  messages  can  be 
handled  over  it.  Prsu^ically  it  is  "busy''  to  all  inquirers.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
lines  could  not  be  used  to  any  such  extent;  an  attempt  to  so  use  them  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  complete  ^lure.  The  rate  of  $30  a  year,  suggested  by  Professor  Par- 
sons in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  as  a  proper  rate  for  New  York,  would  not 
be  fair.     (808-810.) 

Mr.  Betbell  testifies  that  a  committee  of  the  New  York  lesislature  in  1888  investi- 
^ted  the  system  and  reported  that  the  loss  to  the  New  York  company  through 
installation  of  the  new  undeiiground  metallic  circuit  system  amounted  to  three-fifths 
of  the  company's  net  profits  from  its  oiganization,  and  that  the  company's  profits 
for  seven  years  were  9.66  per  cent  on  investment.  This  committee  also  reported  that 
no  telephone  company  in  the  State  had  made  unusual  profits  and  that  some  of  them 
had  lost  money,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had  it  found  excessive  salaries  paid 
to  telephone  officials.     ( 782, 783. ) 

3.  Interior  Department  service. — Professor  Pabsons  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
phone by  the  Interior  Department  in  Washington.  The  Department  had  been  pay- 
ing an  average  of  f  75  per  ^phone  for  65  'phones.  The  Bell  Company  having  refused 
to  reduce  the  rates,  the  Department  put  m  a  s^^stem  of  its  own,  which  it  operated  at 
a  total  cost  of  $10.25  per  'phone,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  or 
$6.43  without  those  items.     (173.) 

Mr.  Bfthell  testifies  that  he  found  the  system  of  telephones  for  the  Interior 
Department  confined  to  a  few  buildings,  all  near  tog[ether  and  connected  with  a  very 
few  wires.  The  Government  had  invested  $6,000  in  that  plant.  He  criticises  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Parsons;  says  that  for  65  'pnones  the  figures  given  would  allow 
only  $248.30  a  year  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  The  interest  alone  at  4  per 
cent  on  $6,000  would  amount  to  $240  a  year,  which  would  leave  only  $8.30  for  depre- 
ciation and  repairs.  The  repairs  alone  would  require  the  service  of  one  man  practi- 
cally all  the  time.  From  official  reports  of  officers  of  the  Interior  Department,  made 
in  1897  and  1898,  and  which  were  filed  as  exhibits  to  his  testimony,  Mr.  Bethell  states 
that  the  Interior  Department  service  was  very  inferior  in  qtiality.     (786. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  replying  to  these  criticisms,  says  in  an  affidavit  that  he  had 
obtained  the  facts  about  tine  Government  telephones  directly  from  the  books  of  the 
Department  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  Department.  At  the  time  of  his  former  testi- 
mony he  did  not  Know  that  the  Department  exchange  had  been  g^ven  up,  but  he 
now  finds  that  the  installation  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  a  wider  service  was 
needed.  He  used  the  data  in  his  former  testimony  to  show  that  the  Bell  Company 
was  wrong  in  its  refusal  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the  Department,  and  that  idea  w  borne 
out  b^  the  iact  that  the  Bell  Companv  now  supplies  a  wider  service  and  long-distance 
focilities  at  rates  close  to  the  cost  under  the  public  system.    (883. ) 
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*  4.  Rates  in  New  York. — ^Mr.  Bethell  says  that  daring  the  early  period,  when  single 

wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  flat;  that  is.  all  suh^^bers  had  the  same  character 
of  equipment  and  paid  the  same  amount,  whetner  they  used  the  service  much  or  Mttle. 
The  correct  idea  is  that  the  company's  business  is  to  render  public  service,  and  conse- 
quently the  flat  rates  were  discontinued  and  what  was  known  as  the  message-rate 
system  was  introduced.  During  the  early  davs  the  flat  rates  in  New  York  ranged 
from  $60  to  |160  a  vear  for  single  service,  and  when  the  metallic  service  was  intro- 
duced they  ranged  from  $120  to  $240  per  year.  Under  the  message-rate  system  the 
message  instead  of  the  station  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making  the  rate.  There 
is  a  minimum  charge  for  which  the  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  number  of  meesa^et^, 
with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  per  message  decreasing 
as  the  number  of  messages  increases.  The  rates  in  New  York  range  trom  $24  per 
year  up  for  exchange  services.  There  are  also  rates  for  supplemental  stations,  some 
of  them  being  as  low  as  $8.  In  Manhattan  the  rate  is  $60  a  year  for  600  meesageB. 
Additional  messages  are  chaiiged  at  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  each,  being  arranged 
so  that  the  traffic-carrving  capacitv  of  a  subscriber's  line  in  New  York  practically 
limits  the  total  rate  wnich  he  might  pay  in  most  cases  to  $240  a  year.  In  Harlem 
there  is  a  rate  by  which  the  sub»:;riber  pays  5  cents  for  a  Harlem  message  and  10 
cents  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx,  guaranteeing  the  company  $3.25 
a  month,  or  $35  a  year,  from  the  combined  business.  The  message-rate  ^lan  has  been 
worked  out  also  m  a  way  adapted  to  business  concerns.  A  small  switch  board  is 
located  on  the  subscriber's  premises,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  his  building,  where 
he  may  desire  them,  telephones  are  located.  The  rate  is  $12  a  year  for  each.  A 
trunk  line  runs  to  the  nearest  central  office,  which  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $36  a 
year.  The  subscriber  guarantees  3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  the  mes- 
sages he  pleases  for  3  cents  each.  This  system  has  proved  very  popular.  At  present 
the  New  York  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  exchanges.  In 
hotels  the  rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  a  private  brancn  exchange  are  from  $8 
to  $12  per  year  per  station.  The  average  annual  rate  actually  paid  by  all  subscribers 
in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  message-rate  system  was  on  the  first  of  the  year 
1900  $87.62.  At  present,  June  15,  1901,  it  is  about  $85.  This  includes  all  stations, 
even  the  $240  flat^rate  stations.  At  the  pay  stations  the  rate  is  10  cents  per  measaffe 
to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  8  cents  of  which  goes  to  the  company.  The  rapid  dev3- 
opment  of  telephone  busines*)  in  New  York  City  shows  that  the  rates  and  service  are 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  a  revision  or  redaction 
of  rates.     (780,  781,  782.) 

5.  Telephone  franks. — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  the  State  of  New  York  in  adopting 
its  new  constitution  provided  that  the  giving  of  franks  to  public  of^cials  should  be 
prohibited,  and  since  the  adoption  of  that  constitution  no  frank  has  ever  been  issued 
to  any  official  for  telephoning.  The  constitution  would  interfere  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone CJompany  ^ving  free  ser\dce  to  any  official  or  politician  of  the  State,  and  would 
prevent  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  any  person.  The  city  of  New  York  itself  liaa 
to  pay  for  its  telephones.  There  may  be  a  little  courtesy  occasionally  shown  the 
police  and  fire  department,  but  speaking  generally  the  service  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rates.     (810,  812. ) 

€•  Comparison  of  Amerlean  and  European  telephone  rates  and 
conditions — 1.  GeneraUy.— The  statements  of  Professor  Parsons  as  to  local  tele- 
phone rates  have  already  been  referred  to.  For  the  long-distance  telephone,  con- 
tinues this  witness,  the  rates  in  this  country  are  very  much  higher  than  they  were 
in  Europe.  As  an  instance,  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  is  $1.25  for 
5  minutes.  In  England  the  rate  for  the  same  distance  would  be  48  cents  and  in 
France  30  cents. 

* '  They  have  a  distance  rate  in  France  of  10  cents  for  62  miles  and  in  England  6  cents 
(3  pence)  for  the  first  20  miles — any  towns  within  20  miles — aud  12  cents  (or  6  pence) 
lor  towns  within  40  miles,  and  12  cents  for  each  40  miles  afterwards.  New  York  is 
228  miles  from  here  (Washington)  and  the  charge  is  $2.  In  England  it  would  be  72 
cents  and  in  France  40.  Boston  is  417  miles  away;  *  *  *  the  telephone  rate  is 
$4.  In  England  it  would  be  $1.30  and  in  France  70  cents.  Chicago,  716  miles;  the 
rate  is  $4.25,  England  $2.16,  France  $1.20.  Richmond  is  116  miles  away;  our  rate  is 
76  cents,  England  36  cents,  France  20  cents.  New  Orleans  is  1,116  miles;  our  rate  is 
$6.35,  England  $3.16,  France  $1.90.  *  *  *  The  English  distance  tariff  is  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  ours  and  the  French  from  one- third  to  one-sixth  of  ours.** 

The  services  of  the  telephone  in  other  countries  where  the  system  is  public  is  far 
superior  in  its  coordination  with  the  post-office  and  telegraph  to  what  it  is  in  this 
country.  In  some  countries  letters  and  telegraph  messages  can  be  telephoned. 
(174.) 
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Mr.  Hall,  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  says  that  the 
development  of  the  telephone  industry  in  America  is  greater  tnan  that  in  Europe. 
The  charges  for  service  are  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  but  there  are  so  many  different 
coDditions  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  fair  comparison.  The  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  problem  is  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Europe.  Charges  for  long-distance 
«enrioe  in  Germany,  if  one  desires  prompt  service,  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three 
Qmes  the  regular  rate.  In  Sweden  double  rates  are  chained  for  prompt  service.  In 
Holland  the  regular  schedule  is  doubled  between  noon  and  4  p.  m.  The  trunk  lines 
provided  in  Europe  are  very  limited,  and  one  does  not  know  w^hen  he  will  be  served 
cnleae  he  offers  in  advance  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the  regular  rate.  In  England  a 
customer  is  absolutely  limited  to  a  three-minute  talk,  no  matter  how  much  he 
desinee  to  use  the  instrument  longer.     (818-819.) 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  comparison  of  the  American  and  European  systems 
of  telephones  (see  below),  Mr.  Bethbll  said  the  cheapest  and  poorest  conditions  are 
obtained  through  Government  and  municipal  ownership;  the  next  best  conditions 
under  private  ownership  with  Government  control,  and  the  best  conditions  are 
obtained  where  there  is  unrestricted  private  ownership.  There  are  20  American  and 
44  diropean  cities  with  200,000  or  more  population.  In  the  American  group  there 
are  21  telephones  |>er  1,000  population;  in  tne  Eiuropean  13  telephones  per  1,000  pop- 
uladon.  Among  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more,  New  York  stands  at  the  top,  with  twice 
as  many  telephones  per  capita  as  any  other  city  in  its  class  except  Berlin,  which  has 
been  favored  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  rates.  Of  the  cities  of  500,000  to 
1,000,000  Boston  is  at  the  top,  with  twice  as  many  as  any  European  city  except  Ham- 
burg, and  almost  twice  as  many  as  that.  Of  the  cities  that  run  from  200,000  to  500,000 
Stockholm  is  at  the  top,  with  San  Francisco  a  close  second.  The  European  small 
towns  have  shown  a  most  insignificant  development  and  the  American  small  towns 
a  great  development.  ''The  English  and  American  maxim  is  that  whatever  can  be 
done  without  Government  should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  Government  should  be  done."     (807. ) 

Professor  Passons,  in  a  supplementary  affidavit,  says  that  the  comparison  made  by 
Mr.  Bethell  as  to  the  telephone  developments  of  the  various  cities  and  countries  is 
entirely  unfair,  because  he  selects  carefullv  American  cities  where  service  is  most 
highly  developed.  The  fact  that  New  York  City  has  26  telephones  per  1,000  people 
while  Paris  has  13  per  thousand  proves  nothing  as  to  public  ownership,  because  there 
is  even  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  in  respect  to  transit  and  other  inter- 
ests which  are  private  in  both  cities.  Moreover,  in  Mr.  Bethell' s  comparison  the 
heart  of  New  York  is  selected  for  com|^rison  with  all  Paris,  inst^  of  taking  the 
whole  city  of  Greater  New  York.  A  fairer  comparison  would  be  between  London's 
7  telephones  per  1,000  people,  under  private  ownership,  and  the  13  per  1,000  in  the 
public  system  of  Paris,  for  general  conditions  are  more  similar  in  London  and  Paris 
than  in  New  York  and  Paris.  The  low  development  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  and 
other  omilar  places  in  Europe  are  the  principal  &ctorB  in  pulling  down  the  average 
of  the  European  cities  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bethell. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  are  20  telephones  per  thousand  people;  Brooklyn,  11 
per  thousand;  Philadelphia,  16  per  thousand;  St.  Louis,  17  per  thousand;  Washing- 
ton, 14  per  thousand.  These  are  all  under  private  management.  Berlin,  with  pub- 
lic ownership,  has  25  per  thousand. 


a  city  of  more  than  30,000  people  of  various  classes.  A  feurer  comparison  would  be 
with  Chester,  Pa.,  with  34,000  population  and  only  6  telephones  per  thousand;  or 
Camden,  with  10  telephones  per  thousand;  Trenton,  with  19  per  thousand;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  with  14  per  thousand.  Mr.-Bethell's  statements  in  reference  to  the  telephone 
eystem  of  Stockholm  are  misleading.  In  that  city  the  impulse  for  development 
came  from  tne  Government  and  not  m>m  the  company,  as  Mr.  Bethell  indicates. 

The  truest  comparison  is  between  public  and  private  ownership  in  the  same  place. 
The  true  test  of  telephone  development  is  not  me  number  of  tefephones  in  a  few  of 
the  most  progressive  cities,  but  tne  average  development  throughout  the  country. 
The  variations  between  6  telephones  per  1,000  in  Chester,  and  7  in  London,  and  62 
in  San  Frandscon,  and  170  in  Larchmont,  all  under  private  ownership,  are  much 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  public  group  and  the  private  group.  A 
table  of  comparisons  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  sub- 
mitted in  Mr.  Parsons'  affidavit  in  favor  of  his  argument.     (883,  884. ) 

Mr.  Bethell  says  that  in  comi)aring  New  York  conditions  with  European  condi- 
tions, consideration  must  be  given  as  to  whether  the  service  is  self-sustainmg  and  also 
as  to  wages,  purchasing  power,  conditions  of  living,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind. 
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There  is  no  common  factor  between  the  New  York  and  European  conditions  to  make 
the  comparison  simple.    The  proper  method  of  fixing  rates  is  that  the  amount  to  be 

Eaid  by  the  telephone  subscriber  m  a  large  city  should  be  more  than  that  to  be  pud 
y  the  subscriber  in  a  small  town.  This  is  the  almost  universal  practice  by  private 
companies  and  governments,  except  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  The  comparisons 
given  below  are  based  on  public  documents  or  on  personal  observation.  (786,  787. ) 
In  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  American  Tel^raph  and  Telepnone  Coni- 
pany  there  is  a  companson  of  telephone  development  m  the  United  States  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  which  shows  that  the  German  Empire,  with  229,391  sta- 
tions, comes  next  to  tne  United  States  in  telephone  development.  Then  follows, 
in  the  order  named,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Norway.  The  United  States,  with  800,000  stations,  has  a  greater  development 
than  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  combined.     (822. ) 

2.  Telephones  in  Great  Britain, — Professor  Bbmis  stated  that  in  England  he  had 
found  the  municipal  operation  of  telephones  extending  very  rapidly.  In  Glasgow 
and  London  municipal  operation  is  soon  to  b^n  and  the  chaises  will  be  scarcely 
more  than  one-half  tnose  of  the  private  companies.  The  National  Government  owns 
the  trunk  lines  in  England  connecting  the  various  cities,  while  the  municipalities 
will  construct  plants  for  their  districts.  Much  confidence  is  expressed  by  the  people 
in  the  result.  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  some  portions  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  public  management  of  the  telephones,  the  result  had  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
(1004.) 

Mr.  Bethell  testified  that  in  Great  Britain  the  telephone  was  held  by  the  courts 
to  go  under  the  telegraph  act  of  1869,  which  made  the  telegraph  a  Government  monop- 
oly. Under  this  decision  the  postmaster-general  had  an  exclusive  right  to  provide 
the  telephones,  but  being  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  do  so,  he  granted  licenses  to 
various  private  companies,  limiting  the  operation  of  each  to  a  specified  area,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  pa3rment  of  a  royalty  to  the  Government  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts.  All  these  licenses  were  made  to  expire  in  1911.  The  restrictions  to  speci- 
fied area  prevented  interurban  communication  and  proved  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  1894  other  licenses,  which  removed  the  restrictions  and  limitations  as  to  the  area 
in  which  the  licensed  company  could  operate,  were  granted.  As  a  result,  trunk  lines 
were  very  rapidly  built  between  the  several  telephone  centers  and  the  long-distance 
business  grew  up.  For  a  time  the  post-office  endeavored  to  establish  a  competing 
system,  but  met  with  no  success,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  taking  10  per 
cent  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  private  company  as  a  royalty.  The  <TOvernment  com- 
peting exchanges  have  entirelv  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Newcastie 
and  Leicester.  In  1898  the  National  Telephone  Ck)mpany  was  formed  and  it  now 
operates  all  over  Great  Britain.  The  rates  have  been  reduced  practically  to  one- 
half  of  what  they  formerly  were.  The  concentration  under  private  management  has 
produced  better  results  than  under  Government  management.  The  reduction  in 
rates  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  economies  through  concentrated 
management  and  uniformity  of  methods  which  could  not  be  practiced  before.  In 
London  and  Glasgow  the  local  authorities  persistently  refused  to  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  underground  for  overhead  wires,  and  the  company  is  unable  therefore  to 
render  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  In  1899  the  Enghsh  Parliament  voted  the 
necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  l>egin  competition  in  London  and 
empowered  the  postmaster-general  to  grant  licenses  to  municipalities  to  construct 
and  operate  their  own  systems.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  law  that  whenever  the 
postmaster-general  licensed  a  municipal  competitor  the  National  company's  license 
should  be  extended  for  a  like  time.  The  post-office  is  now  constructing  its  plants 
and  will  probably  begin  rendering  service  in  London  before  the  end  of  the  year  1901. 
Glasgow  nas  already  opened  an  exchange,  but  the  movement  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  enough  to  produce  any  results.  The  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  rates  and  the 
lack  of  service  were  the  moving  causes  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament  in  enact- 
ing this  law.  Mr.  Bethell  quotes  numerous  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  service 
in  England  was  not  so  efficient  as  in  the  United  States;  but  says  that  the  develop- 
ment in  Great  Britain  was  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  on  the  Continent  under 
Government  ownership.  On  January  1,  1901,  London  had  41,111  telephones,  or  7 
per  1,000  population.  New  York  at  the  same  time  had  26  telephones  per  1,000. 
Among  large  cities  in  Europe,  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Berlin. 

The  rates  in  England,  generally  speaking,  are  flat,  but  a  committee  of  Parliament 
in  1895  reported  in  favor  of  the  message-rate  system.  The  London  rates  for  direct- 
iine  business  service  is  $100,  the  residence  rates  $60,  with  discounts  for  long  term 
contracts.  The  National  company  has  a  very  lai^  fund  which  it  carries  forward 
from  time  to  time,  as  rentals  are  paid  in  advance.    Its  annual  statement  at  the  close  of 
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1900  ^owed  $3,840,000  cturLed  forward  in  that  year.  The  average  rate  in  London 
approxiinates  $72.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  wages,  the  witness 
thinks  the  New  York  rate  is  in  reality  lower  than  the  London  rate.  The  wages  of 
the  company's  opemtors  in  London  vary  from  5s.  to  178.  per  week.  Lady  superin- 
tendents receive  about  2  guineas  per  week  and  wire-men  os.  a  day.  The  other  pay 
per  ^-eek  for  the  operators  in  Glasgow  is  9s.  4d.  New  York  wages  average  double 
tnr.f»e  in  London. 

Mr.  Bethell  says  further,  that  private  companies  operating  telephones  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  constantly  hampered  by  the  Government,  so  that  any  deficiency 
in  the  service  or  any  unduly  high  charges  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  policy. 
The  witness  quotes  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur 
C'hamherlin,  as  well  as  from  articles  by  2  English  telephone  experts,  all  to  the 
c^ect  that  the  Government  had  impeded  the  private  companies  in  many  ways.  The 
Government  royalty  upon  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  considered  unjust  by  some  of 
theiae  English  authorities.  They  assert  further  that  the  British  have  had  to  borrow 
their  inventions  and  improvements  in  telephones  from  the  United  States.  Obstruc- 
tion has  been  due  not  only  to  the  action  of  Farlianjent  and  of  the  central  executive 
auchorities,  but  also  to  action  of  municipal  governments.  An  officer  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  is  quoted  as  saving  that  the  history  of  the  telephone  branch  of 
electrical  engineering  has  been  one  long  fight  by  the  company  to  be  allowed  to  8er\'e 
the  public  properly.     (797-803* ) 

3.  TeUrphone  conditions  in  Germany — ^Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  in  Germany  patents 
were  never  allowed  for  a  telephone,  and  the  Government  had  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness frtim  the  beginnii^.  It  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the  postal-telegraph  system. 
There  has  been  a  very  laige  development  in  Germany,  especially  in  large  cities  which 
have  been  favored  by  the  German  rate  policv.  Until  recently  there  were  uniform 
ratefi  throughout  the  Empire.  There  are  720  telephone  centers  in  Germany,  and 
Berlin  alone  has  25  per  cent  of  the  total  stations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  1901 
Berlin  had  47,586  telephones.  Up  to  1899  the  service  was  rendeml  only  Irom  7  in 
the  morning  until  10  in  the  evening.  Since  that  time  a  night  service  has  been 
in^talled,  but  there  are  extra  charges  for  night  calls.  The  lines  are  largelv  single 
wires  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are  still  over  head.  In  Berlin  the  sub- 
K^riber  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  his  own  operating;  that  is  to  say,  he  calls  the  nearest 
rentral  ofiice  and  must  work  his  own  way  from  that  ofSce  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
On  the  whole,  the  Berlin  service  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  New  York  service, 
bat  it  is  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  Berlin  public. 

The  uniform  rate  in  Germany  prior  to  April  1,  1900,  was  $37.50.  At  that  time 
flat  rates,  varying  from  $16  to  $45,  and  minimum  message  rates  from  $20  to  $30,  were 
put  into  force,  the  rates  now  differing  with  the  size  of  the  town.  Since  that  time 
the  development  in  the  smaller  towns  has  been  more  rapid.  The  administration 
many  times  reported  to  the  German  Parliament  that  the  Berlin  system  did  not  pay, 
with'  the  result  that  the  rate  in  1899  was  increased  20  per  cent — to  $45.  The  postal 
tele^rraph  and  telephone  accounts  are  all  merged  together.  Wages,  rents,  and  almost 
all  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  furnishing  telephone  service  range  from 
2  to  4  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  Berlin.  Considering  the  character  and 
amount  of  service  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  the  rates  in  New  York  are 
lower  than  in  Berlin.  In  Bavaria  the  telephone  system  is  operated  separately  from 
the  imperial  system  by  the  telegraph  defMutment  of  that  Kingdom.  They  have  the 
same  rates  and  the  same  policy  as  to  rates  as  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  general  conditions  are  about  the  same.  The  plants  and  the  service 
in  Munich  are  much  better  than  in  Berlin.     (791-793. ) 

4.  Telephone  conditions  in  Austria- Hungary. — Mr.  Bethell  says  that  private  com- 
f«nie8  conducted  the  telephone  in  Austria  until  1894  and  1895.'  Then  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  plants,  and  since  then  has  run  the  business  as  a  monopolv. 
Nt  arly  all  the  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cities  in  Austria,  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Hungary,  chiefly  in  Budapest.  The  Vienna  plant  was  bought  by  the 
Government  on  a  valuation  fixed  by  experts.  The  Government  took  poaseission  of 
it  on  the  1st  of  January,  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  There  were  between  7,000  and 
8,000  stations.  In  November  of  that  year  the  Government  began  the  construction  of 
a  new  plant,  and  has  expended  $1,200,000  on  it  up  to  this  time.  The  number  of  sta- 
tiom*  m  Vienna  is  about  13,326,  and  in  all  Austria  there  are  31,902  telephones. 
Vienna's  population  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Chicago,  but  Chicago  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  telephones.  When  the  private  company  operated  the  sys- 
tem, the  Vienna  fiat  rate  was  $40,  and  it  has  continued  the  same.  Elsewhere  in  Aus- 
tria there  is  what  is  known  as  the  installation  charge  or  entrance  fee  of  $40  per  kilo- 
meter of  line,  plus  $20  per  year.  The  wages  are  low — operators  receiving  from  $1.80 
to  13.40  per  week  and  linemen  about  $5  a  week.    In  Vienna  the  telephone  business 
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suffered  very  greatly  because  of  the  fact  that  for  3  years  the  Audtrian  Parliament 
did  not  meet  and  no  appropriations  could  be  made  for  its  support. 

In  Hungary  there  is  no  development  outside  of  Budapest  worth  spiking  of.  In 
this  city,  with  a  population  of  729,000,  there  are  5,796  telephones.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  in  Russia,  Budapest  has  the  lowest  telephone  develop- 
ment among  cities  of  its  size  or  larger.  The  people  in  Budapest  are  very  progressive, 
the  city  having  been  practically  reconstructed  in  recent  years.  Magnificent  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  the  first  electrical  underground  railroad  in  the  world  was 
constructed  there.  Yet  the  telephone  plant  is  antiquated  and  the  service  is  inferior. 
The  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna  and  wages  are  even  lower  than  in  Vienna.     ( 791 . ) 

5.  Telephone  condiiiom  in  France. — Mr.  Beth  ell  states  that  up  to  1889  the  tele- 

C>ne  industry  in  France  was  operated  by  a  private  company.  Since  that  time  it 
been  a  Government  monopoly.  The  development  outside  of  Paris  is  practically 
nothing.  There  are  more  telephones  in  New  York  than  in  the  whole  of  France. 
Comparing  the  laiige  cities  of  France  with  cities  of  practically  the  same  size  in  the 
United  Sfites,  Mr.  Bethell  sa^s  that  the  American  cities  have  from  4  to  5  times 
as  man^  telephone  stations  as  m  France.  There  is  a  very  large  development,  rela- 
tively, in  Pans,  which  has  33,000  telephones  to  2,536,000  people,  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  inferiority  of  other  means  of  communication.  The  rates  are  now  relatively 
low,  and  the  system  is  technically  far  behind  the  times.  There  are  few  modern 
appliances,  much  of  the  old  apparatus  used  by  the  company  before  the  Government 
took  hold  of  the  company  being  still  in  service.  Except  possibly  in  Belgium,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  less  efficient  service  in  any  lai^e  European  city  than  is  found  in 
Paris.  The  subscriber  is  required  to  buy  his  own  instrument,  and  as  the  Government 
has  approved  500  styles  of  instruments,  from  which  he  may  select  any  one,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity  of  instruments  in  the  telephone  service. 
There  is  a  very  lax  discipline  among  the  employees,  because  they  are  ail  civil-service 
employees.  The  provincial  conditions  outside  of  Paris  are  very  much  worse  than  in 
the  city.  The  rates  in  Paris,  when  the  system  was  operated  by  a  private  company, 
were  $120  a  year.  The  Government  now  charges  the  flat  rate  of  $8iO  a  year,  business 
and  residence  alike.  In  1902,  in  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed,  the  rate  will 
be  reduced  to  $60  a  year,  if  the  plant  can  be  provided  by  that  time.  The  fSrench 
rates  do  not  include  the  original  cost  of  the  instrument,  or  of  a  line  from  an  under- 

ground  cable,  which  is  in  t£e  sewer.  If  the  subscriber  is  beyond  the  fortifications 
e  must  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  construction  beyond  that  point.  In  a  town  out- 
side of  Paris  the  fiat  rates  range  from  $30  to  $60  per  ^ear.  Tne  operators  in  France 
get  about  $6  per  week,  and  the  linemen  and  mechanics  $7.20  to  $8.50  a  week,  with 
10  hours  a  day.  There  are  no  separate  telephone  accounts,  as  distinguished  from 
the  post-office  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining 
or  not,  but  considering  the  low  wages  and  other  differences,  the  Paris  rate  is  abso- 
lutely higher  than  the  New  York  rate.     (787, 788. ) 

6.  Tel^hone  conditions  in  Switzerland, — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  in  1900  there  were 
38,864  telephones  in  use  in  Switzerland.  Zurich,  the  largest  city,  with  a  population 
of  152,000,  has  6,000  telephones.  The  Government  operates  the  system  at  present. 
Rates  are  uniform  without  regard  to  difference  in  size  of  places.  For  the  first  year 
the  subscriber  pays  $20,  for  the  second  jear  $14,  and  after  that  $8  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  having  a  telephone.  There  is  an  additional  charge  of  1  cent  for  every 
local  message.  Mueage  at  the  rate  of  4^  francs  per  100  meters  is  chai^ged  for  the 
construction  of  the  subscriber's  line  for  every  distance  beyond  2  kilometers  from 
the  central  exchange.  In  the  laiiger  cities  these  extra  instaliation  charges  amount  to 
as  hi^h  as  $150.  More  and  better  service  can  be  had  in  an^  of  the  American  towns 
and  cities  than  in  the  Swiss  towns.  The  telephone  plant  m  Switzerland  is  cheap, 
and  grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use.  There  has  been  a  very  small  outlay  for  main- 
tenance. The  post-office  collects  the  accounts.  Wages  are  low,  skillea  operators 
being  paid  $4,  wiremen  and  chief  operators  in  large  offices  $7,  linemen  $4.20  to  $6, 
and  foremen  $6.50  to  $8.40  per  week.  Wages  in  all  other  functions  in  Switzerland 
are  very  low.  The  telephone  receipts  in  1899  were  $1,007,011.  The  expenses  were 
$1,254,803,  being  125  per  cent  of  the  earnings,  which  would  result  in  bankruptcy  if 
it  were  a  private  concern.  The  responsibility  for  the  antiquated  conditions  in 
Switzerland  can  be  traced  to  politics.  The  telephone  has  practically  been  a  politi- 
cal plaything  in  Switzerland;  the  service  has  been  starved,  and  the  rates  run  down. 
(789,  790. ) 

7.  Telephone  conditions  in  Belgium. — ^Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  in  Belgium  the 
telephone  industrv  up  to  1889  or  1890  was  conducted  by  a  private  company,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  oeen  a  Government  monopoly.  At  the  beginning  oi  the  year 
1901  there  were  14,920  telephones  in  the  whole  of  Belgium,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  number  in  New  York  City  alone.  In  Brussels,  which  has  a  population  of  660,000, 
there  were  4,525  telephones;  in  Antwerp,  population  278,000,  2,802  telephones.     In 
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ceneral,  the  plant  installed  before  the  company  took  hold  of  the  ofSce  is  still  in  osa 
The  central  office  equipment  is  completely  oat  of  date  and  almost  worn  ont.  Single 
wires  or  grounded  circuits  are  generally  in  use,  but  work  is  under  way  for  installing 
a  metallic  circuit  The  company  rates  were  adhered  to  as  to  the  grounded  circuits, 
but  for  metallic  circuits  they  were  raised.  In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  grounded 
drcoit  is  $50  and  the  metallic  circuit  $70. .  Elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom  the  minimum 
rates  are  $25  for  ground  circuit,  $54  for  metallic  circuit  Operators  get  from  $1.90  to 
$2.77  per  week.  Belgium  is  a  cheap  country  with  respect  to  labor.  Telephone 
Bccounts  are  not  separately  kept,  but  it  misht  be  safe  to  say  that  the  system  is  self- 
BQstaining,  because  the  rates  are  so  high  and  the  system  is  so  small  and  the  expense 
for  maintenance  is  so  little.  The  telephone  development  nowhere  in  Europe  or 
America  is  as  poor  as  in  Belgium.     (788,  789. ) 

8.  Telephone  condUiom  in  J^eden. — Mr.  Bethell  says  that  the  Swedish  Government 
has  no  monopoly  of  the  telegraphs  or  telephones,  but  has  the  advantage  of  exclunve 
rights  over  State  highways.  Except  in  Stockholm,  the  telephone  industry  is  now 
oandncted  exclusivery  by  the  State.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  Stockholm 
is  the  largest  among  cities  of  its  class  either  in  Europe  or  America,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  San  Franciaco.  On  January  1, 1901,  it  nad  69  telephones  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  public  and  a  private  system  in  the  city,  which  have  been  in  active 
competition  ainoe  1^.  The  private  company  has  at  least  two  stations  to  the  State's 
one.  Operators  are  paid  $1.95  to  $2.92  per  week;  linemen  and  mechanics  about  $6, 
and  foremen  about  $8.30  per  week.  In  the  entire  territory  in  and  around  Stockholm 
there  are  27,247  stations  and  573  employees,  or  1  employee  for  every  47  stations,  as 
afsainst  1  employee  for  17  stations  in  New  York.  The  private  company  and  the  Gov- 
ernment company  have  been  in  very  bitter  competition,  with  the  result  that  rates 
have  been  placed  very  low.  The  shares  of  the  private  company  are  held  principally 
b^  a  retired  manufacturer,  who  is  satisfied  with  little  or  no  profit  in  order  to  sustain 
his  battle  with  the  Government.  The  rates  are  too  low  even  for  Sweden.  The  pri- 
vate telephone  company  has  obtained  the  right  to  work  telephones  within  a  system 
of  70  kilometers  radius  from  Stockholm,  but  may  not  extend  operations  outside  of 
that  circle.  The  Government  rates  in  Stockholm  are  much  lower  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  If  the  telephone  does  not  pay,  the  State  has  its  own  revenues 
nom  other  sources  to  fall  back  upon  if  necessary.  There  are  now  7,000  or  more  sub- 
scribers who  have  to  take  both  telephones,  and  the  number  of  intercommunications 
amounted  last  year  to  1,099,837.  The  result  of  this  double  service  is  quite  annoying 
to  the  public,  and  causes  a  waste  of  capital  and  energy.  The  State  plant  is  operated 
by  the  State  telephone  and  post  department,  and  has  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
State  highways  and  on  Crown  property.  The  municipality  of  Stockholm  has  strongly 
sopported  the  private  company  and  will  not  permit  the  State  to  have  underground 
privileges  within  the  municipality.  The  State  discriminates  against  the  company 
over  ito  long-distance  lines  by  imposing  an  extra  chaise  on  messages  originating  at 
the  company's  stations,  and  thus  forces  a  number  of  people  to  take  its  service  merely 
to  avoid  these  char^.  This  accounts  for  the  many  duplications  in  service.  Many 
qaotations  from  writers  of  eminence  and  others  are  cited  by  Mr.  Bethell  to  support 
his  statement     (803-807. ) 

9.  Telepfwne  ooiiditioTia  in  Holland. — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  a  private  company 
conduct^  the  telephone  industry  in  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  until 
1896,  when  the  cities  obtained  franchises  from  the  State  for  25  years.    The  company's 
rate  was  $47.20.    The  municipal  rate  is  $36  yearly  at  residences  and  business  places 
and  $46  for  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places  accessible  to  the  public,  plus  in  eacn  csme 
an  installation  chaige  of  $10.    Under  its  franchise  the  company  had  been  required 
to  pay  the  city  21  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts.    In  1894  tliis  tax  amounted  to 
117,125.22.     In  1898  the  city  treasury  receivea  from  the  telephone  industry  only 
$20,000.     The  slight  increase  m  receipts  was  more  than  an  offset  for  the  increase  in  the 
community's  general  expense  due  to  the  telephone  operations.     Whatever  reduction 
in  chaiiges  was  made  benefited  the  subscribers  at  the  expense  of  the  general  tax- 
payer.    At  The  Hague  the  telephone  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise  at  a  rate  of 
|24  a  year.    In  Amsterdam  the  service  is  better  now  than  under  the  company's 
administration,  but  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  present  service  is  especially  good  as  t^at 
the  former  was  inferior.    The  service  now  is  not  so  good  as  that  rendered  in  private 
companies  in  Scandinavia  or  the  United  States.    It  is  entirely  inadequate  for  so  large 
a  city.    The  operatore  in  Amsterdam  receive  from  $2  to  $4  per  week,  linemen  $6.40 
to  $8  per  week,  10  hours  per  day.    The  plant  was  developed  50  per  cent  in  the  3 
years  following  the  taking  of  it  by  the  Government,  but  compared  with  that  in  cities 
of  the  same  rank  in  this  countrv  or  Europe  where  private  companies  operate,  the 
development  was  insignificant.    There  are  4,462  telephones,  8.7  per  1,000  popula- 
tion.   Boston,  with  a  population  substantially  the  same,  has  42.3  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, while  Manchester,  England,  has  19.6  and  Liverpool  20.1  per  1,000  population. 
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The  development  of  the  service  in  the  suburbs  of  Amsterdam  is  practically  nothing, 
because  the  rates  are  so  high  in  such  territory  as  to  deter  anyone  from  using  it. 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  lie  very  close  tc^ther  and  their  interests  are  closely 
united,  yet  each  municipality  is  proceeding  in  different  ways,  different  styles  of 
equipment  and  engineering  methods,  and  dmerent  rates  being  offered  to  the  public. 
The  traffic  is  light  because  there  are  so  few  places  where  the  subscriber  can  reach. 
The  cost  per  station  in  Amsterdam,  including  working  expenses,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation, was  less  than  the  New  York  company's  outlay  per  station  for  labor  alone  in 
the  year.  At  Rotterdam  the  rates  range  from  $26.40  to  $38.40  per  year,  plus  an. 
installation  charge  of  $30.  In  1896  there  were  100  telephones  and  at  the  first  of  the 
year  1901  3,089,  or  about  10  telephones  per  1,000,  a  little  better  development  than 
that  of  Amsterdam.     ( 793-797. ) 

10.  Telephone  conditions  in  Copenhagen.  — Mr.  Bethbll  testified  that  the  telephonee  in 
CJopenha^n's  suburbs  are  operated  by  a  private  company,  and  the  system  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe.  It  has  15,311  telephones,  or  49  per  thousand.  The  residence 
rate  is  $27,  and  business  rates  from  $32.40  to  $48.60  per  year;  message  rates,  $13  per 
year  up.  Skilled  operators  are  paid  from  $2  to  a  little  over  $3  per  week;  linemen 
about  $5.70  per  week.  The  overhead  wire  plant  is  used,  but  is  now  being  gradually 
changed  to  the  metallic  circuit  undergrouna.  The  central  office  plant  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  but  plans  for  a  new  building  and  new  equipments  are  now  under  way. 
Considering  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  monev,  the  rates  in  Copenhagen  are  rel- 
atively as  high  as  those  m  American  cities.     (803. ) 

D.  Labor  conditions. — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  has  3,615  employees  in  New  York  City,  and  the  pay  roll,  exclusive  of  officers* 
salaries,  Is  more  than  $40,000  a  week.  Very  liberal  wages'are  paid.  The  hours  are 
reasonable,  and  the  conditions  which  surround  the  employees  are  the  best  that  any 
telephone  operators  in  the  world  enjoy.  The  employees  are  of  a  high  character. 
The  company  has  gone  to  a  very  large  expense  in  providing  rooms  for  tne  comfort  of 
the  operators  when  they  are  off  duty,  and  dining  rooms  where  the  company  fur- 
nishes tea,  coffee,  and  milk  free  of  charge.  The  average  waees  of  all  employees  are 
about  $12  a  week  and  are  from  50  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  the  London  wages. 
The  trained  female  operator  in  New  York  is  paid  from  $8  to  $12  i)er  week.  When  a 
girl  is  first  employed  she  serves  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  is  paid  about  $3  a 
week.  As  soon  aa  she  is  able  to  go  to  work  she  is  advanced.  Linemen,  wiremen, 
and  inspectors  and  mechanics  are  paid  from  $12  to  $21  a  week.  Foremen  are  paid 
from  $18  to  $25  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  for  men  are  8  hours  a  dav  in  New- 
York.  The  girls  at  the  switch  boards  have  various  shifts.  An  operator  wno  works 
on  Sunday  has  a  day  of  rest  with  pay  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  There  is  extra  pay  for  Sun- 
day and  overtime,  the  rate  being  time  and  a  half  or  double  time.  There  is  a  night 
force  and  a  day  force,  and  the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  operators  going  on 
early  in  the  morning  go  off  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  going  on  later  in  the 
morning  remain  later  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  an  hour  at  noon,  and  there  are 
2  rest  periods,  1  in  the  morning  and  1  at  night.  The  actual  employment  is  from  8  to 
8 J  hours  per  day.  The  telephone  traffic  is  very  light  during  the  night  and  up  until 
about  10  m  the  morning.  From  that  time  until  12  it  increases  very  rapidly.  It 
slacks  again  during  the  lunch  hour,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  2  or  3  o'clock  it  goes  up 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  off  again  toward  evening.  More  operators  are  on  duty  dur- 
ing the  busy  hours  than  during  the  slack  hours. 

The  company  has  never  had  a  strike  or  labor  trouble  of  any  sort  It  endeavors  to 
anticipate  the  demands  that  may  reasonably  be  made  of  it  and  never  has  any  griev- 
ance presented  from  any  body  of  employees.  No  one  employed  by  the  company  can 
be  dismissed  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  officer  of  the 
company.  The  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  girls  is  not  aeleterious.  There  are  very 
few  resignations,  except  when  a  girl  gets  married  or  gets  a  better  position.  The 
private  branch  exchange  systems  which  have  been  created  in  New  York  have  made 
a  great  draft  upon  the  skilled  operators  of  the  company,  and  the  wages  paid  there 
are  higher  than  in  the  central  office.  An  inspector  of  the  New  York  board  of  health 
reported  officially  that  he  found  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  operators  worked 
most  excellent,  and  that  he  found  no  ill  health  among  any  of  the  operators.  (783, 
784,  785.) 

For  further  comparisons  as  to  labor  conditions  see  under  Section  C. 

Professor  Parsons  in  an  affidavit  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bethell  with 
respect  to  the  wa^ii  of  the  telephone  girls.  He  is  informed  on  high  authority  that 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  this  country  the  telephone  girl  receives  only  $10  or  $12  a 
month,  $16  being  considered  good  pay.  The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Bethell  of  the 
wages  of  the  telephone  employees  m  New  York  City  with  the  wages  of  the  employees 
in  foreign  cMiea  was  very  unfair,  because  New  York  is  recognized  as  the  hign-wage 
center  of  the  country.     (883. ) 
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XV.   MUNICIPAIi  FITBIiIC  UTJLLITIES. 

A.  Oeneral  dlseoMlon  of  rei:alatlon  and  public  oirnership*— 

J.  Jmportanr^  of  problem. — Professor  Edward  W.  Bbmis,  of  the  Bureaa  of  Economic 
Re^an^h,  mys  that  the  problem  of  municipal  public  utilities  is  made  important  by 
the  fact  that'  competition  has  broken  down  under  them  and  that  they  are  virtually 
moDopolies.  The  same  problems  are  already  confronting  us  in  cities  as  will  later 
Ijecome  conspicuous  r^arding  railroads,  and  the  experience  in  the  management  of 
public  utilities  in  cities  will  be  a  valuable  lesson.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  privately  owned  water,  gas,  and 
dectric  plants  in  the  country  is  nearly  $1,400,000,000,  while  the  capital  of  street  rail- 
vavH  id  $1,800,000,000.  The  further  fact  that  certain  syndicates  and  individuals  are 
getting  controlling  interests  in  the  street  railway,  gas,  and  electric-light  companies  of 
very  many  different  cities  increases  the  importance  of  the  problem.     (86-87.) 

2.  Tendency  of  piMic  utilities  toward  rrumppoly. — Professor  Bemis  declares  that  com- 
petition in  the  street  railways,  electric  light,  and  water  supply  business  has  almost 
entirely  broken  down.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  most  important  cities  in  this 
coontrv  to  maintain  competing  companies,  but  in  nearly  every  mstance  the  experi- 
mait  lias  ended  in  consolidation.  The  tendency  toward  consolidation  has  been 
Eli^tly  leas  marked  in  the  case  of  electric-light  compimies,  but  consolidation  has 
etill  gone  on  very  rapidly,  and  in  most  cities  ^reet  ligntinjg  and  household  lighting 
are  furnished  by  a  single  corporation,  although  large  ^tabliahments  are  often  able  to 
sipply  tiiemaelves  by  means  of  private  plants. 

Consolidation  of  plants  of  this  sort  results  in  ^reat  economies.  There  is  a  saving  in 
office  force,  in  avoiding  the  duplication  of  mams,  pipes,  and  wires,  in  the  collection 
of  bills,  and  in  other  ways.     (87,100.) 

3.  Consolidation  of  plants  of  same  or  similar  character. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  plants  in  different  cities  and  of  plants  of  different  cnaracter  in  the  same  city. 
Thus  in  New  York  City  the  Consolidated  Gras  Companv  increased  its  stock  in  July, 
IKX),  to  $^,000,000,  and  bought  up  the  other  gas  and  electric  light  companies  of  that 
dty.  The  same  svndicate  has  also  a  controlling  interest  in  the  street  sur^Eice  railways 
of  New  York,  although  the  elevated  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  a  different  syndicate. 
The  Elkina-Widener- Whitney  syndicate  also  controls  the  street  railways  of  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  other  cities.  8imilarl}%  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  gas 
(ximpanies  of  over  40  oifferent  cities,  among  them  Jersev  City,  Kansas  City,  and 
Atlanta.  The  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  also  a  very  large  interest  in 
gas  and  street  railwav  enterprises  all  over  the  country.  In  Chicago  the  surface  rail- 
roads and  several  of  the  elevated  railroads  have  been  at  times  in  the  past,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  in  the  future,  owned  by  a  single  syndicate.     (87,  100. ) 

Mr.  AixEX  Ripley  Foote  advocates  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  and  electric-li^ht 
plants  of  a  municipality,  and  also  the  consolidation  of  the  electric  street  railways  with 
the  electric-light  plants.  It  would  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  management  and 
would  cheapen  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  dealing  with  a  consolidated  syndicate,  however,  there  should  be  thorough  con- 
trol of  capitalization  to  prevent  stock  watering,  and  thorough  publicity  of  accounts. 
Without  such  system  of  public  accounting  consolidation  might  not  be  beneficial  to 
anybody  but  the  sjTidicates  themselves.     Q16,  117.) 

4.  P&gsible  methods  of  managing  public  utuities. — ^Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  are 
three  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  municipal  public  utilities.  One  is  to  regulate 
the  private  operation  of  them;  another  is  direct  public  ownership  and  operation,  while 
a  third  is  public  ownership  with  private  operation.  Regulation  of  private  ownership 
has  been  most  advanced  in  England  and  Massachusetts;  public  ownership  has  K<)ne 
furthest  in  England,  while  the  system  of  public  ownership  and  private  operation 
scarcely  exists  in  the  United  States,  but  is  very  common  in  England.     (91. ) 

5.  Comparison  of  public  and  private  ovmership  of  municipal  tUilities. — Profeeaor  Bemis 
declares  that  there  are  certain  evils  and  dangers  m  public  management  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  but  he  still  believes  that  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  public  nian- 
a^ment  of  municipal  utilities.  Private  companies  in  England  do  not  oppose  the 
pablie  as  they  do  here.  Since  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Railway  has  been  taken  over  by 
private  management  there  is  a  great  deal  more  dissatisfaction  than  ever  before,  while 
under  public  management  for  many  years  it  had  given  universal  satisfaction.    ( 102. ) 

Professor  Bemis  holds  that  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  of  gas,  electric 
lights,  and  street  railways  is  the  same  as  that  in  respect  of  water  supply,  which  is 
leenerally  considered  a  public  function,  but  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  expediencv 
lis  to  how  fast  we  should  go  in  relation  to  those  utilities.     He  does  not  believe  all 
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industries  should  be  owned  and  controlled  bv  the  people,  but  where  competitio 
breaks  down  of  its  own  weizht  and  monopoly  tnus  results,  tnen  the  public  most  ooi 
trol  it  in  some  way.  We  uiould  begin  oy  learning  through  pnbhcity  of  aocouni 
what  profits  these  monopolies  are  making  and  by  seeing  what  can  be  done  throug 
regulation  and  taxation;  but  experiments  in  municipal  operation  should  be  at  one 
undertaken  and  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  carefully  studied.     (07,  99. ) 

Mr.  FooTE  thinks  that  in  a  sense  the  socialistic  idea  is  the  basis  of  or  the  initii 
point  in  the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership.  The  people  feel  that  the  publi 
should  have  the  benedits  and  profits,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  operation  of  the  quasi 

gublic  plants,  and  that  private  corporations  have  been  making  excessive  profits  an 
ave  exercised  more  or  less  venauty,  not  only  in  the  securing  of  their  franchisee 
but  also  in  the  operation  of  the  plants.     (113,  115.) 

Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  results  of  a  municipal  c 
political  monopoly  with  those  of  the  properly  supervised  private  industrial  monopol} 
when  the  waterworks  are  under  private  ownership  ever^hing  has  to  be  paid  for  b 
private  capital  in  the  way  of  extending  lines  and  makmg  improvements,  etc,  an 
the  rates  nave  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  sll  operating  expenses  and  whatever  profit  i 
made.  If  the  municipalities  should  buy  these  works,  they  would  frequently  reduc 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  would  make  up  the  difference  by  taxation.  The 
would  especially  extend  the  service  lines  and  charge  the  cost  to  special  improvemec 
assessments  on  property  rather  than  to  consumers.  The  city  does  not  have  to  ear 
profits. 

As  to  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  municipal  ownership,  assuming  honest 
of  operation  in  both  cases  and  the  same  elements  of  cost,  etc..  there  are  not  sufficiec 
data  at  hand  to  reach  a  conclusion,  and  they  can  not  be  obtained  without  havin 
the  accounts  of  the  municipalities  and  ouasi-public  corporations  public  and  unifom 
The  witness,  however,  does  not  think  tne  business  of  the  municijialities  of  the  couc 
try  \a  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the  satisfactory  operation  of  their  pabli 
utilities  by  the  taxpayers.  As  yet  it  alwavs  costs  more  to  do  public  business  tnan  t 
do  private  business  of  the  same  nature.     (Ill,  113.) 

Mr.  Foote  says  further  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  men  sufficiently  patriotic  t 
work  for  the  people  as  a  whole  as  loyally  as  they  would  in  their  own  busmess,  muni< 
ipal  ownership  would  be  very  desirable;  but  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  an< 
when  the  factor  of  self-interest  is  eliminated  from  industrial  management  there  i 
eliminated  at  the  same  time  the  factor  of  efficiency.  The  witnees  has  never  yet  see: 
an  industry  so  well  managed  b^  the  public  but  that  a  set  of  private  men,  having  th 
same  opportunities  in  the  details  of  the  management,  could  operate  it  and  make 
profit,  and  give  the  price  as  low,  if  not  lower.     (117. ) 

Mr.  Foote  believes,  however,  that  there  are  more  reasons  why  waterworks  shoul 
be  managed  by  municipalities  than  any  of  the  other  public  utilities,  because  ther 
are  more  regulations  required  in  the  operation  of  tnese  plants  that  partake  c 
the  nature  of  police  regulations.  He  sees  no  reason,  indeeol,  why  a  smsdl  munici 
pality  might  not  operate  its  own  waterworks  plant  more  economically  than  a  privat 
company,  because  in  a  small  plant  the  duties  of  the  officials  of  the  private  compan; 
would  l>e  so  light  that  to  pay.  any  sort  of  salary  to  them  the  cost  of  operation  woul< 
be  high;  whereas,  if  the  plant  were  operated  by  a  municipality,  the  work  could  b 
performed  by  officials  of  the  municipality  who  had  other  municipal  duties  to  dc 
(119-121.) 

Mr.  Foote  says  that  if  the  theory  of  municipal  ownership  should  be  adopted  h 
would  recommend  the  management  by  the  municipality  of  every  public  utilit; 
where  an  economic  gain  could  be  made  to  the  public;  but  that  he  would  still  insic 
that  the  accounts  of  the  municipalities  should  be  kept  in  such  a  way  that  it  coult 
always  be  ascertained  what  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  of  the  management  c 
the  plant  would  be.  He  instances  several  cases  of  municipalities  owning  and  operal 
ing  certain  utilities  in  which  the  accounts  were  so  kept  that  while  on*  the  face  of  th 
records  there  seemed  to  be  great  economy  in  such  operation,  yet  as  a  matter  c 
fact  they  had  been  operating  less  cheaply  than  a  private  corporation  could  hav 
done.     (115.) 

6.  Political  effects  of  extension  of  public  ownership, — Professor  Bbmis  asserts  that  when 
ever  there  has  been  a  failure  of  any  municipal  public-service  plant,  such  failure  ca: 
be  traced  generally  to  the  spoils  system  in  politics  or  to  a  lack  of  general  businec 
sense  in  the  council,  which  has  led  to  the  selection  of  poor  mana^rs,  or  to  the  plan 
not  being  properly  equipped.  A  proper  reform  in  the  civil  service  would  show  th 
people  that  they  could  improve  the  government,  and  have  it  practically  useful  in 
t'ooperative  way,  by  cheapening  transportation,  fuel^  light,  telephone,  and  telegrapl 
Hervice.  Moreover,  an  increase  in  public  functions  mcreases  the  popular  interest  ii 
having  the  government  better  managed.     (99. ) 
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Pn^BflBor  Bemis  thinks  the  efforts  of  the  influential  and  wealthy  companies  to 
keep  their  own  old  franchises,  or  get  better  ones,  or  to  escape  their  sh'are  of  taxation, 
are  a  potent  source  of  mnnidpal  cormption.  A  very  intelligent  employee  of  a  cer- 
tain gas  company  informed  him  that  all  the  employees  in  that  company  had  to  be 
reeommendcu  to  their  places  by  the  political  boss  of  their  precinct,  and  had  to  keep 
np  their  membership  in  the  political  organization  in  order  to  retain  their  positions. 
When  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  were  still  under  public  management,  tney  were 
buying  40  per  cent  of  their  gas  from  a  private  company,  and  they  always  took  their 
employees  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Philadelphia  aldermen,  and  did  not  keep 
them  lon^r  than  they  could  help.  Their  motto  was:  "The  more  different  people 
we  can  hire  in  a  given  month  the  more  aldermen  we  can  please  the  more  times.'' 
It  woold  be  easier  to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  of  civil-service  reform  and 
busing  efficienc^r  than  it  would  be  to  ^t  rid  of  the  demoralization  connected  with 
this  relation  of  private  companies  to  legislative  and  administrative  bodies.     (102.) 

Civil  service  in  municipal  affairs, — ^Mr.  Footb  advocates  a  rigid  civil-service  reform 
in  niunici])al  affairs  in  case  municipalities  should  take  over  to  themselves  the  opera- 
tion of  their  public  utilities.  He  believes  that  the  employees  engaged  in  operating 
utilities  should  be  retained  for  life,  during  good  behavior.  The  witness  declares  that 
he  is  somewhat  different  from  the  average  civil-service  reformer  in  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  is  of  any  interest  to  the  public  how  a  man  eets  his  position,  but  that  it  does 
interest  the  public  what  he  does  after  he  gets  it.  Therefore  primary  appointments 
should  be  made  in  any  way  that  would  seem  best— not  necessarily  by  examinations — 
but  there  should  be  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  before  the  employee  goes 
upon  the  re^lar  roll.  Promotions  should  be  made  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
(crades  from  those  in  the  service,  and  not  from  the  outside,  thus  creating  a  stimulus 
for  efficient  work.     (118,119.) 

7.  Proposed  leffidation  in  Ohio. — Mr.  Footb  states  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
municipal  code  commisBion  has  been  studying  the  question  for  two  years,  and  finally 
brought  in  a  bill  at  the  1900  session  of  the  legislature  permitting  every  municipality 
in  the  State  to  own  and  operate  its  own  water-works,  gas  works,  street  railways, 
telephone  system,  garbage  plant,  or  any  other  utility.  He  criticises  this  bill  because 
the  public  has  not  safeguarded  the  grant  of  power  sufficiently.  Under  this  bill 
the  electors  might  vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  properties,  to  operate  them  by  the 
municipal  ^vemment,  and  if  there  was  any  deficiency  of  revenue  as  the  result  of 
their  operation,  that  deficiency  should  be  entered  into  the  tax  list.  He  asserts  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  under  such  a  system  to  have  innumerable  deficien- 
cies piling  up.  Thus,  m  the  case  of  street  railways  the  municipality  would  be  author- 
ized to  r^ace  the  fare  to  a  very  low  figure,  and  create  a  deficiency;  and  thus  the 
general  public  would  be  made  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  the  road,  whereas  the  cor- 
rect principle  should  be  that  those  who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for  such  use. 
(119.ll 

8.  mil  perpetual  franchises  interfere  vrith  municipal  ownershipf — Professor  Bemis 
believes  that  when  the  public  is  r^idy  to  treat  the  companies  having  what  is  known 
as  perpetual  franchises  as  they  treat  each  other  it  would  be  a  very  eas^  matter  to  find 
many  legal  ways  to  get  rid  of  those  franchises  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.  There  are  certain  reserved  rights  possessed  by  the  people  which 
the  courts  would  recognize.  L^:i8latures  could  regulate  the  charges  and  could  tax 
monopolistic  earnings  by  special  forms  of  taxation.  The  witness  refers  to  the 
famous  perpetual  frajichise  granted  to  Robert  Fulton  and  his  associates  to  operate 
steamboats  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     (99. ) 

9.  The  reUxiion  of  municipal  ownership  to  labor  conditions. — Professor  Bemis  says  that 
the  tendency  of  public  employment  is  to  improve  labor  conditions.  The  hours  of 
labor  are  usually  reduced.  The  municipalities  in  England  attempt  to  pay  the  stand- 
ard trade-union  rate  of  wages.  Tramways  when  operated  by  private  companies 
bad  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  had  worked  their  men  very  long  hours;  but  as 
soon  as  the  municipEdities  took  hold  of  the  plants,  union  wages  and  hours,  etc.,  were 
introduced.     (95.) 

B,  Experience  with  nmnlclpal  onmenlilp  In  the  United  States.—- 

1.  Extent  of  municipal  ownership. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
the  United  States  of  public  ownership  of  street  railways  except  in  the  case  of  the 
railway  over  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  electric- 
light  plants  owned  by  municipalities.  The  capitalization  of  private  gas  plants  is 
$^,346,274;  of  public  plants,  $1,918,120.  Private  water  companies  have  a  capital- 
iiation  of  $270,752,468,  and  public  plants  are  valued  at  $513,852,568.     (87, 88. ) 

2.  Remilts  of  municipal  ownership  of  water  plants. — Professor  Bemis  states  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  study  the  water  question  satisfactorily,  but  one  thing  is  most  conspicuous, 
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that  the  charges  are  UBually  lower  under  public  management,  while  the  service  is 
better.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  nre  risks.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  waterworks.  The  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  the  waterworks'  plant 
of  any  large  city^  originally  started  in  public  hands,  going  back  to  private  owner- 
ship, while  in  a  list  of  over  50  of  the  lareest  cities  there  are  20  instances  of  a  change 
from  private  to  public  management.  01  the  78  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  in  1900  of  over  50,000  only  19  have  private  ownership  of  waterworks,  the 
most  important  being  San  Flandsco,  Omaha,  Los  Angeles,  and  Memphis. 

The  witness  further  states  that  he  has  known  a  great  manv  waterworks'  engineers 
who  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  connected  with  the  public  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  sentiment  is  almost  overwhelming  that  water  should  be  owned 
and  managed  by  the  community.     (97. ) 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that,  according  to  Baker's  Manual  of  American  Water 
Works,  charges  of  private  water  companies  in  the  United  States  average  43  per  cent 
above  those  of  public  waterworks.     (146, ) 

3.  Municipal  ownership  of  electric-light  pianU, — Professor  Bbmis  sa3^  that  there  is  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  extent  of  municipal  ownership  of  electric-light  plants  in  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  capitalization  of  privately  owned  plants  is  $265, 18 1,920, 
and  the  cost  of  pubficly  owned  plants  is  $12,902,677,  but  the  private  plants  are  largely 
overcapitalized  and  their  cost  oi  construction  is  not  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
publiclv  owned  plants  as  these  figures  would  indicate.  The  ac(^uisition  of  plants 
would  be  more  rapid  were  it  not  that  many  l^islatures,  under  the  influence  of  corpo- 
rations, either  refuse  to  allow  cities  to  operate  plants  or  forbid  them  to  sell  light  to 
private  consumers,  restricting  them  to  lumishmg  public  light.  In  other  cases  the 
terms  under  which  private  plants  may  be  acquirea  are  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  acquisition  expensive.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that  munici- 
palities desiring  to  operate  electric-light  plants  must  first  offer  to  buy  out  existing 
plants  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  referees.  The  law  implies  that  while  referees 
shall  not  take  account  of  the  probable  increase  in  earning  power  in  the  future,  they 
are  to  base  their  valuation  on  existing  earning  power,  whicn  is  often  excessive  because 
of  monopoly  prices.  Several  cities  complain  that  they  have  paid  very  high  prices — 
much  more  than  the  original  cost — for  plants  which  were  worth  practically  nothing. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of  more  liberal  provisions  regarding 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  electric-light  plants.     (88,  92,  98.) 

Professor  Parsons  introduces  the  following  table  as  showing  the  cost  of  electric 
lighting  in  a  number  of  cities  which  have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership. 

Column  2  is  made  up  of  the  operating  cost  plus  5  per  cent  on  tne  investment  for 
insurance,  taxes,  and  depreciation,  and  4  per  cent  for  interest,  except  where  the 
actual  interest  is  known. 


Cost  of  electric  light  before  and  after  pMic  ownership. 


City. 


Aurora,  111 

El^fin,  m 

Furfleld,  Iowa 

Marehalltown,  Iowa 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 

Peabody.Mass 


1. 

BBFOBB. 

Price  paid 
private  com- 
pany per 
street  aro 
just  before 
public  opera- 
tion began. 


1325 
228 
375 
125 
100 
132 
180 
160 
182 
185 


2. 
AFTEB. 

Cost  per  arc, 
including 
operating 
expenses, 
taxes,  insur- 
ance, depre- 
ciation, and 
interest. 


•72 
65 
95 
40 
67 
83 
86 
58 
58 
73 


3. 

Cost  under  com- 
plete public  own- 
ership, exclud- 
ing interest, 
there  being  no 
interest  wnen 
the  people  own 
the  plant  free 
01  debt. 


961 
56 
80 
80 
68 
68 
75 
48 
62 
62 


Mr.  A.  D.  Adams,  an  electrical  en|g;ineer  of  Boston,  states  that  where  gas  works 
have  been  supplanted  by  electric-light  plants  the  result  has  been  more  a  question 
of  quality  than  of  price.  Electricity  can  not  compete  with  gas  on  a  private  basis,  and 
is  selected  by  the  great  majority  of  users  because  they  like  it  better,  though  more 
expensive.     (282, 283.) 
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4.  EleoUic4ight  piants  in  McuMchusetts, — ^Mr.  A.  D.  Adaitb  states  that  for  the  last 
2  years  he  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  parpoee  of  making  comparisons  between  municipality-operated  plants  and 
phntd  operated  by  private  companies.  In  1891  lirlaasachusetts  passed  a  law  allowing 
towns  and  cities  to  ouy  existing  electric-light  plants  or  to  build  new  ones.  The  law 
requized  existing  plants  to  be  purchased  oy  the  municipalities  under  certain  condi- 
tions, insftead  of  permitting  construction  of  new  plants.  Three  municipalities  in 
MasRschuaetts  operate  gas  ^nts  in  connection  with  their  electric-light  plants.  The 
inTe:stigation  of  the  witness  covers  14  cities  and  towns  which  operate  their  electric- 
light  plants  only.  These  towns  ran  in  population  from  a  little  over  1,000  to  a  little 
orer  27,000,  ana  the  plants  hav.e  been  in  operation  from  3  to  13  years,  two  of  them 
having  been  constructed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1891.     (275, 276. ) 

yir.  A.  D.  Adams  states  lurther  that  m  order  to  compare  the  results  attained  in  these 
municipal  plants  with  the  results  in  private  plants  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  all  the 
earnings  oi  the  municipal  plants  to  a  money  basis.  In  some  of  the  municipalities  the 
plant  in  addition  to  furnishing  all  the  public  light  also  furnishes  light  to  private  con- 
sumera.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  value  of  the  public  lighting  fur- 
zufihed  by  cities  because  of  the  great  variance  in  the  prices  paid  for  electric  lighting 
in  private  municipalities  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  elsewhere.  His  plan  therefore 
haiB  been  to  take  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities,  all  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  population  as  those  having  municipal  plants,  and  find  the  average  priod 
in  those  towns  paid  for  electric-light  service.  For  17  such  towns  the  average  price 
paid  for  arc  and  incandescent  lighting  per  lamp  hour  is  4.7  cents  for  arc  li^ht  and 
1.2  cents  per  incandescent  lamp.  On  this  basis  ne  finds  the  vidue  of  the  public  light- 
iB^  furnished  in  the  14  municipal  plants  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  to  be 
$173,429.40.  The  income  of  those  towns  from  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  for 
the  same  time  was  $83,948.38,  making  the  total  earnings  $259,377.78.  The  operating 
expenses  were  found  to  be  $148,493.83,  leaving  net  earnings  of  $108,884.15.  The 
a^qgregate  total  investment  for  the  municipal  plants  in  these  14  towns  and  cities  was 
|H&l,d91,  making  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  for  the  total  sum  of  money  invested  12.3 
percent. 

Thene  statistics  show,  says  the  witness,  a  higher  proportion  of  profit  than  in  pri- 
vate plants.     His  comparison  is  made  as  follows: 

The  investments  of  private  corporations  in  the  electric  light  and  power  plants  in 
Ma.%«chu9ett8,  including  Boston  and  the  other  large  cities,  are  as  follows:  Capital 
Etock,  $10,926,030.40;  bonds,  $3,771,200;  notes  payable,  $1,933,215.46,  or  a  total  of 
$16,<>30,445.86.  Under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations 
operating  public  utility  plants  can  only  be  issued  for  monev  or  its  equivalent  actually 
{aid  in,  ho  that  the  capitalization  siven  represents  actual  value.  The  net  eaminss 
of  the^  plants  in  1899  were  $1,699,285.96,  or  10.2  per  cent  on  the  investment  This 
comparison  takes  in  all  the  laige  cities  of  Massachusetts  except  2  or  3  good-sized 
towi  s  where  the  electric  and  gas  plants  are  owned  by  a  sinele  corporation,  and  con- 
8a]aently  includes  those  cities  where  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  is  sup- 
posed to'  be  more  profitable  than  in  the  smaller  cities  where  the  municipal  plants 
exist,  becaose  small  towns  and  cities  do  not  afford  so  profitable  a  field  for  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  as  do  the  large  cities.     (278, 279, 281. ) 

Mr.  Adams  states  that  the  next  basis  of  comparison  taken  by  him  is  therefore  with 
all  the  electric  plants  operated  by  private  corporations  in  Massachusetts  cities  having 
less  than  30,000  population,  there  oeing  43  such  cities.  The  total  amount  invested  in 
ele<'tric-light  plants  in  these  43  cities  is  $3,797,862.56,  their  net  earnings  being 
1246,067.67.  The  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment  is  found  to  be  6.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  12.7  per  cent  for  the  municipal  plants  in  the  14  cities  men- 
tioned. The  calculations  are  based  entirely  on  the  1,200  candlepower  for  arc  lights. 
Most  of  the  plants  furnish  light  only,  while  two  or  three  of  them  furnish  light  and 
power.     There  is  very  little  call  for  electric  power  in  small  places.     (279,280. ) 

Mr.  Adams  concludes  therefore  that  the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  14  cities 
ha\ing  municipal  control  of  their  electric  plants  with  the  cities  with  private  corpora- 
tions shows  that  the  capital  invested  by  the  municipalities  in  electric  plants  is  more 
economically  invested  for  the  community  and  is  earning  a  better  return  than  capital 
invested  through  the  medium  of  private  corporations. 

The  witness  states  that  he  found  the  people  in  Massachusetts  towns  very  w^ell 
satisfied  with  municipal  ownership  of  electric  plants.  No  municipal  plants  have 
been  bought  out  by  private  corporations,  but  m  several  instances  the  municipal 
authorities  have  bought  out  the  private  corporations.  The  municipal  plants,  unaer 
the  law,  must  charge  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  year,  but  so  far 
as  the  witness  knows  there  is  no  fixed  per  cent  of  depreciation  for  the  private  plants. 
Uis  explanation  as  to  why  the  municipal  plants  show  a  higher  per  cent  of  profit  than 
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the  private  plants  is  that  the  municipal  plants  are  more  efficiently  and  carefoliy  man— 
agea.    The  people  in  the  small  places  where  municipal  plants  are  operated  are  very 
jealous  of  any  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  State  gas  and  electric  light  commis— 
sion  takes  much  interest  in  tnese  plants,  so  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  run  into 
excessive  outlaw's  or  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

There  are  private  gas  works  in  8  of  the  towns  having  municipal  electric  plants. 
The  city  of  Taunton,  which  has  a  public  electric  plant,  has  a  gaslight  company  witli 
a  capital  stock  of  $80,000.    These  gas  plants,  of  course,  reduce  the  use  of  electricity^ 
by  private  consumers.     (281-283.) 

Mr.  Adams  makes  another  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  prices  charged  by- 
private  companies  for  public  lighting  in  Massachusetts  and  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion in  municipal  plants.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  reduced  to  cents  per  hour  for 
arc  lamps  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  municipal  figures  include  interest  on  the 
plant  and  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  2  tables  thus  prepared  are 
follows: 

Prices  per  hour  paid  for  street  lamps  under  private  operation. 


Municipcdity. 


Pittsfield 

Marlboro , 

Amesbury 

Leominster 

Gardner 

Abington 

Milford 

Athol 

Greenfield 

Andover 

Framingham , 

Whitman 

Orange 

We8tD<)ro 

Union 

Winchendon 

Amherst 

Average  cost  per  hour 


Prices,  1,200 

candle- 
power  arc 
lamps. 


Cents. 
3.6 
8.8 
4.7 
8.2 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
5.6 
4.4 
6.1 
4.6 
6.9 
4.6 
4.6 
6.8 
6.4 
6.9 


4.7 


Prices,  16  to 
26  candle- 
power  in- 
candescent 
lamps. 


Cents. 

1.02 

.74 

1.80 

.71 

.96 

.99 

1.04 

1.10 

1.40 

1.07 

1.10 

.92 

1.40 

1.50 

2.10 

1.09 

l.GO 


1.20 


Cost  per  Iwur  of  operation  of  electric  lamps  by  municipal  plants,  including  interest  and 

depreciation,  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 


Municipality. 

Incandes- 
cent lamps, 
25  to  32 
candle- 
power. 

Arc  lamps, 

1.200  to 

2.000  can- 

diepower. 

Belmont 

Cents. 
2.05 
.98 

Cents. 
8.19 

Braintree 

8.92 

Chicopee 

8.66 

Danvens 

8.21 

Hingham 

1.07 
4.34 
.59 
.88 
.88 
.75 

Hul 

Marblehead 

2.29 

Needham 

North  Attlcboro 

Peabody  

2.02 

Readinir    

6.85 

Taunton 

8.41 

Welleslev     

.56 
1.88 
2.01 

Hud.son 

7.88 

Middleboro 

6.8S 

Wakefield 

6.10 

Westfield 

.65 

8.05 

He  points  out  that  this  table  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  per  hour 
of  lamps  operated  by  municipalities  is  lower  than  the  average  for  the  private  plants, 
in  some  oases  scarcely  exceeding  one-half  the  private  rate.     \277,  281. ) 
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€•  Capitalization.  Ctaarsr^s  under  private  and  public  oirner^ 
ikip. — 1.  Orercapitalization  of  private  municipal  monopolies. — Profo^or  Bbm  ih  declares 
that  there  is  a  very  alight  connectioB  between  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  capi- 
talization of  private  corporations  conducting  municipal  monopolies  or  utilities. 
L'soally  capitalization  is  based  on  earning  power.  Often  the  bonds  issued  by  such 
rorporationa  cover  the  cost  of  construction,  while  the  stock,  even  in  many  c&Bes  pre- 
ferred stock,  represents  only  the  hope  of  extra  profits.  Overcapitalization  deceives 
the  pablic  as  to  profits.  Moreover,  mvestors  will  pay  more  for  two  shares  of  stock 
beanng  4  per  cent  interest,  thim  for  one  share  of  8  per  cent  stock.  Finally,  the  bank- 
ing syndicates,  which  are  largely  interested  in  these  corporations,  desire  iaiye  stock 
ianies  because  the  profit  in  floating  the.  stock  is  greater  for  the  promoters  and  under- 
writersL 

It  is  freqaently  the  case  in  the  initiation  of  these  plants  that  a  broker  is  employed 
to  arrange  for  floating  bonds,  and  he  receives  a  large  block  of  stock  as  a  bonus.  It  is 
doabtlesB  neoesBary  to  issue  enough  stock  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  and  if  stock 
can  not  be  aold  at  par  there  must  be  overcapitalization;  but  if  fewer  securities  were 
isGDed  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  sell  them  at  par;  indeed,  with  the  expectation 
of  profits  based  on  monopoly  prices,  stocks  representing  the  actual  value  could  be 
sold  mnch  above  par.    (^88,  90. ) 

Mr.  FooTB  says  that  m  authorizing  the  construction  b^  a  private  company  of  a 
plant  for  quasi  pnblic  service,  or  in  authorizing  any  consolidation  of  existing  inter- 
eals,  he  would  provide  that  the  investment  account,  or  the  "  initial  account,''  as  he 
calls  it,  should  be  determined  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  Either  by  agreement  between  the  municipalities  and  the  corporations; 

2.  By  arbitration;  or 

3.  By  asserting  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

After  that  point  had  once  been  established,  a  proper  system  with  public  account- 
ing would  permit  no  addition  to  that  investment  unless  it  was  certified  to  by  the 
State  auditor  as  being  necessary  and  the  money  actually  invested  for  the  full  amount 
entered  into  the  account.    (117. ) 

2.  OvereapUalizaJtioin  ofgbreet  railways. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  in  Massachusetts 
there  has  been  since  1885  a  fairly  effective  restriction  on  the  issue  of  securities  by  street- 
railway  corporations.  This  has  prevented  the  issue  of  capital  stock  except  for  actual 
improvements  and  extensions.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  average  capitalization 
per  mile  of  single  track  for  street  railways  in  that  State  was  $44,683  in  1897.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  was  twice  as  great. 
In  9  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ,  ranging  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  Minnesota 
and  Missouri,  where  the  same  number  of  cars  are  operated  per  mile  of  track,  the 
averaee  capitalization  of  street  railways  was  $91,500  per  mile.  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
from  New  x  ork  to  Virginia,  where  ^  per  cent  more  cars  are  operated  per  mile  of 
track  than  in  Massachusetts,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  was  three  times  as 
great— $138,600.  In  1900  the  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  Massachusetts  was 
onlv  $38,500  per  mile,  while  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  States  named,  it  was 
$9i;d60,  and  m  the  Atlantic  States  $153,650.     (88-89. } 

Professor  Bemis  says  further  that  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country  are  capitalized 
at  only  $59,610  per  mile,  while  street  railwaya  are  capitalized  at  $90,000  per  mile. 
The  latter  do  not  have  to  pay  for  rif  ht  of  way.  The  net  income  above  operating 
expenses  per  mile  of  road  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  for  street  railways  than 
for  steam  railways,  while  the  entire  passenger  receipts  on  street  railways  are  half  as 
great  as  the  passraiger  eaminip  of  steam  railways.     (90-91. ) 

Mr.  FooTE,  while  not  criticising  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis  relative  to  the 
capitalization  of  street  railways,  calls  attention  to  different  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  or  capitalization  in  the  several  States.  In  one  State  the  cost  might  mean 
iBimply  the  laying  of  the  track  on  the  street;  in  another  it  might  be  the  laying  of 
track  through  a  street  and  paving  a  street  for  3  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rails;  while 
in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  it  means  the  rebuilding  of  the  street  entirely,  paving  it 
from  curb  to  curb.  Therefore  until  all  the  items  which  enter  into  this  cost  and 
wpitalization  are  fully  known  it  is  inapoBsible  to  make  any  comparison  that  would  be 
of  any  great  value.  There  is  not  sufficient  information  at  hand  under  the  different 
systems  of  acoonntinff  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  puUic  and  private  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies.  (117, 118, 
120.) 

3.  Overa^ritaliaaUon  of  ga»  plants, — ^Professor  Bemis  declares  that  a  capitalization  of 
13  or  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  of  gas  is  considered  by  exi>erts  to  be  ample 
to  cover  the  real  stnictaial  value  of  gas  plants.  The  average  capitalization  of  gas 
eompaaies  in  the  laige  cities  is  about  $9  per  thousand  of  annual  product.    In  1898 
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the  Mutual  Fuel  and  Gaslight  Company  of  Hvde  Park,  in  Chicago,  was  capitalized  at 
$2.69  per  1,000  feet,  and  was  making  a  very  large  profit  b^  selling  gas  at  an  average 
price  of  87  cents,  but  when  it  enterSi  into  combination  with  the  People's  Gas  Com- 
pany its  capital  was  raised  to  $9  per  1,000  feet.     (90. ) 

4.  Cost  ofgaSf  and  prices. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  recently  published,  shows  that  returns  of  several  hundred 
gas  compimies  indicated  an  average  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  and  delivering  it  to  the 
burner,  aside  from  taxes,  interest,  and  depreciation,  of  alK>ut  46  cents  per  1,000  feet. 
If  5  cents  were  added  for  taxes,  7  cents  for  depreciation,  and  7  per  cent  on  an  aver- 
age capitalization  of  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  (a  reasonable  capitalization  ) , 
tne  cost  will  be  brought  up  to  86  cents.  But  the  average  price  of  gas  charged  by  the 
largest  companies  is  f  1.14,  which  indicates  an  excessive  profit.  Recently  tne  Mutual 
Fuel  and  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  in  Chicago,  reported  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing gas,  aside  from  interest  and  depreciation,  was  37.45  cents  per  1 ,000  feet.  The 
company  further  stated  the  value  of  its  tangible  assets  at  $3.80  per  1,000  feet  of  annual 
product.  Eight  per  cent  on  this  added  to  the  cost  would  have  made  the  price  67.6 
cents.  The  actual  average  price  was  87  cents,  but  this  was  raised  to  $1  after  the  con- 
solidation with  the  People's  Gas  Company.  In  New  York  City  the  price  until  recent 
years  was  $1.25,  but  by  an  act  of  the  l^slature  it  was  reduced  5  cents  yearly,  and 
reached  $1  on  January  1,  1901. 

Professor  Bemis  asserts  further  that  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  coal  do  not  affect 
the  cost  of  gas  as  greatly  as  is  generally  supposed.  A  ton  of  coal  will  make  about 
10,000  feet  of  gas,  so  that  if  coal  goes  up  $1  per  ton  the  cost  of  gas  would  increase  10 
cents  in  the  absence  of  residual  products,  but  the  value  of  coke  and  other  residuals 
rises  with  the  rise  in  coal,  so  tnat  the  net  additional  cost  from  an  increase  of  $1  per  ton 
on  coal  is  only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  1,000  feet  of  gas.  In  the  manufacture  or  water 
gas  4  or  5  gallons  of  crude  oil  are  used  in  making  1,000  feet.  In  Ohio  this  oil  costsu  2 
or  3  centa  per  gallon,  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  price  w^ould  only  cause  an 
increase  of  6  or  8  cents  per  1,000  feet  in  the  cost  of  gas.     (89-90, 94. ) 

5.  Electric  plants — Rates  under  private  and  public  ownership. — Professor  Bemis  says 
that  the  charges  of  municipal  electric-light  plants  are  much  lower  in  general  than 
those  of  privately  owned  plants.  In  many  instances  public  plants  are  restricts  to 
the  furnishing  of  light  for  public  purposes,  so  that  tney  could  not  be  expected  to 
operate  as  cheaply  as  plants  furnishing  private  light  also.  Professor  Bemis  admits 
that  there  is  often  a  misunderstanding  in  comparing  public  and  private  plants,  from 
the  disr^ard  of  interest,  depreciation,  and  taxes  in  calculating  the  cost  of  public 
plants. 

In  the  municipal  plant  in  Chicago,  continues  the  witness,  the  cost  of  furnishing  an 
arc  light  per  year  was  formerly,  m  1895,  $96.76.  By  more  eflficient  administration 
and  civil-service  reform  the  cost  was  reduced  to  $55.93  in  1899.  In  Detroit  there  are 
2,000  lights  under  public  management,  and  the  operating  expenses,  which  were  at 
first  about  $102  per  year,  have  been  reduced  to  $66.45,  including  4  per  cent  on  the 
cost,  3  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  a  proper  amount  for  taxes.  The  private  com- 
pany before  the  construction  of  this  plant  offered  a  ten  years'  contract  at  $102  per 
year,  although  it  also  supplied  private  consumers.  In  Allegheny  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating 1,300  arc  lights  in  1899  was  $47.35  each,  while  by  adding  4  per  cent  for  interest 
and  5  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  taxes  the  cost  is  brought  up  to  $71.17.  In  Pitt»- 
bur^,  across  the  river,  a  private  company  charges  from  $95  to  $100  for  the  same  kind  of 
ser\ace. 

A  large  majority  of  municipal  electric  plants  are  allowed  to  do  only  public  lighting. 
In  England  .and  in  Massachusetts  municipal  plants  are  allowed  also  to  furnish  supply 
to  private  consumers.     (97, 98. ) 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis,  Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  while  on 
the  face  of  the  reports  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  saving  in  the  operation  of  the 
Detroit  electric  plant  by  the  city  of  about  $12  yearly  per  arc  light,  yet  he  believes, 
from  personal  examination,  that  if  all  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  plant  were  fully  known,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  loss  of  taxes,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  saving  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  private  company 
itself  could,  and  perhaps  would,  have  reduced  the  price  substantiallv  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  city  nas  done.  While  the  accounts  of  Detroit  are  as  well  kept  as  those 
of  any  other  municipality,  still  there  is  not  such  uniformity  as  would  warrant  a  just 
conclusion  on  the  relative  merits  of  public  or  private  operation  of  the  plant.     (114. ) 

6.  Street-railway  fares  in  England. — Professor  Bemis  states  that  in  England  fares  are 
graduated  according  to  distance  in  the  case  of  private  as  well  as  public  manage- 
ment. The  tendency  under  public  management  is  to  increase  the  distance  one 
can  ride  for  a  given  fare,  and  a  few  cities  are  talking  of  introducing  the  uniform  fare 
like  America.  The  uniform  fare  has  already  been  introduced  in  a  private  subway 
recently  completed  in  London.    (102.) 
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D.  Manlelpal  o'wnerslilp  In  finf^land. — Profeesor  Bemis  thinke  the  best 
place  to  stody  inunlcipal  ownereiiip  is  in  England,  because  it  has  had  a  longer  experi- 
eoce  than  any  other  country.  The  movement  has.  however,  been  checked  there  in 
the  matter  of  water  and  gas  bv  the  high  prices  tnat  had  to  be  paid  to  buy  out  the 
p^ts,  the  private  companies  tnere  having  originally  secured  perpetual  mnchises. 
The  keen  regard  the  English  have  for  vested  interests  in  property  made  the  prices 
of  sale  high.  Within  the  last  10  years,  however,  some  40  gas  plants  have  changed 
from  private  to  public  mana^ment,  and  over  half  of  the  water  plants  are  under 
public  management,  while  a  httle  over  half  of  the  gas  sold  outside  of  London  is  made 
and  sold  by  municipal  plants. 

In  the  case  of  electric  lighting  and  street  railways,  which  are  of  more  recent  devel- 
i^nnent,  ^e  public  has  become  aware  of  the  dancers  of  perpetual  franchises,  and 
consequentlr  these  latter  companies  when  charterea  have  been  given  franchises  for 
vefy  bmited  periods— 21  years  ordinarily  in  the  case  of  tramways,  and  from  21  to 
42  years  in  the  case  of  electric  light.  In  other  cases  the  cities  have  built  their  own 
plants  originally.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  electrical  supply,  both  for  lighting  and 
power  porpoees,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cities.  In  many  instances  these  two  classes  of 
serrioe  are  combined.  The  witness  further  states  that  his  own  investigations  show 
that  in  the  case  of  tramways,  electric  light,  and  water  there  is  especiaf  satisfaction 
in  England  with  the  results  of  public  management,  and  that  the  transfer  to  public 
management,  whenever  it  has  been  made,  has  been  attended  with  enormous  devel- 
(^ment  of  plant  and  output  and  a  large  reduction  in  chaiges. 

In  the  case  of  publicly  managed  gas  works  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Eng- 
land consists  in  keeping  the  workingmen  energetically  employed  to  the  same  degree 
•8  in  private  management.  While  well  paid,  they  ao  not  yet  fully  appreciate  that 
they  are  working  for  the  public.  Nevertneless  public  employment  tends  to  create 
a  somewhat  higher  morale  and  a  better  feeling  of  public  responsibility  than  working 
(or  private  companies.  The  municipal  councils  in  Englana  are  composed  of  a  very 
fine  class  of  business  men ;  they  include  often  prominent  labor  leaders  as  well.  Some 
complaint  is  made  by  engineers  in  the  public  plants  that  it  is  harder  to  get  an  increase 
in  salary  than  in  a  private  plant,  because  of  tne  publicity  that  is  given  to  the  subject, 
bat  there  is  more  lioerality  in  paying  them  than  there  was  formerly.     (94-95, 102. ) 

Advantages  of  municipal  oj>eraiion. — Professor  Bbmis  enumerated  several  advanta^ 
which  have  come  from  municipal  operation,  especially  as  seen  by  him  in  Great  Britain. 
Municipalities  charge  less  to  the  puolic  than  the  private  companies  and  give  the  same 
or  even  a  better  service.  There  is  a  financial  advantage  in  tnat  the  municipality  can 
borrow  at  from  3  to  3}  per  cent,  which  is  very  much  below  the  rate  charged  the  pri- 
vate companies.  In  puolic  mana^ment  there  is  ful  1^  as  much  enterprise  and  a  greater 
readiness  to  introduce  the  latest  inventions,  this  being  accounted  for  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  they  pav  higher  wages  and  work  the  men  fewer  hours,  and  therefore 
feel  the  desirability  of  having  as  much  labor-saving  machinery  as  possible.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  product  or  service  has  greatly  increased.  In  Great  Britain  there  is 
ver^'  little  difference  in  opjerating  expenses  between  public  and  private  corporations, 
aside  from  interest  and  dividends.  In  municipalities  oetter  machinery  is  put  in,  which 
counterbalances  any  tendencv  to  increase  the  labor  cost.  In  the  case  of  gas  the  net 
cost  of  production  is  a  trine  less  in  municipal  plants  than  in  private  companies, 
altiiocH^h  the  men  are  paid  better  wages.  The  municipal  plants  are  fi^rowin^  very 
rapidly,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  cheapen  the  price  they  get  along  without 
adding  to  the  force.  A  better  class  of  men  than  formerly  has  been  found  willing  to 
go  into  the  dty  councils  in  England  and  to  serve  the  public  in  the  management  of 
the  financial  interests.     (95,  96. } 

Shreet  railways  in  Glasgow. — Professor  Parsons  declares  that  when  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow^  took  over  the  management  of  the  street  railways,  in  1894,  fares  were  reduced  at 
once  about  one-third.  Fares  are  graduated  according  to  distance.  The  average  fare 
was  at  first  reduced  to  2  cents,  but  later  reductions  have  brought  it  down  to  1^  cents, 
while  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  fares  are  only  1  cent.  The  private  tramwa}^8 
had  collected  an  average  fare  of  3.84  cents.  It  is  true  that  the  density  of  traffic  is 
greater  and  that  the  distances  are  usually  shorter  in  Glasgow  than  in  American  cities, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  average  rates  per  mile.  The  average  number  of  passen- 
^rsper  car  mile  in  Glai^ow  is  12,  in  Boston  7,  in  New  York,  on  Broadway,  12,  and 
m  Chicago  5  or  6.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  our  street-car  companies  could 
afford  to  apply  the  Glasgow  fares,  because  of  the  longer  distances  and  the  higher  wages. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  fares  were  reduced  under  public  ownership  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  the  citv  with  the  lower  fares  realizes  at  least  as  high  a  profit  as  the  private 
company  did,  shows  the  possibility  of  economical  and  satisfactory  public  operation. 
At  tne  same  time  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been  improved  and  the  character  of 
the  service  is  very  much  better,  electric  traction  having  been  introduced.     ( 140, 147. ) 
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be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  Government  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasiozi 
had  the  authority  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  railroads  and  audit  them  as  they 
ought  to  be  audited,  and  that  if  such  were  done  the  railroad  tariffs  of  the  country 
would  be  very  materially  affected.  A  uniform  system  of  public  accounting  and 
independent  auditing  of  public  accounts  in  the  new  possessions  of  the  Government 
would  be  of  very  great  benefit,  and  would  be  easy  of  introduction  there.     ( 122. ) 

3.  Uniform  accounting  in  Wyoming. — Mr.  Foote  states  that  Wyoming  has  done  the 
best  work  in  the  line  of  uniformity  of  public  accounts  of  any  State.  That  State  has 
had  for  10  years  an  officer  known  as  State  examiner,  who  bias  authority  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  all  the  State  institutions,  and  all  other  accounts  affecting  the  pnblic 
interest.  He  may  enter  anv  public  office  at  any  time  without  notice,  and  may  even 
turn  out  the  incumbent  of  the  office  if  he  finds  a  condition  that  justifies  it.  He  can 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  books  and  papers.  He  is 
responsible  only  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Foote  thinks  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  any  of  the  larger  States,  necessitating,  of  course,  assistance  to 
an  examiner  where  the  work  required  it.  He  further  states  that  the  duties  of  the 
examiner  relate  only  to  purely  public  accounts  and  not  to  the  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions operating  municipal  monopolies.     (104,  105.) 

Professor  Bemis  called  attention  to  what  he  considered  the  great  work  now  being 
done  in  Wyoming  in  the  auditing  of  municipal  and  county  accounts.  In  that  State 
all  of  the  accounts  of  the  counties  and  subordinate  local  bodies  have  to  be  audited  by 
the  State  auditor,  who  prescribes  their  methods  of  bookkeeping.  The  American 
Economic  Association,  the  New  England  Waterworks  Association,  and  other  like 
bodies  are  agitating  the  extension  of  this  sort  of  bookkeeping  to  other  States  and 
municipalities,  and  its  application  to  local  monopolies  iu  private  hands.     (94,  95. ) 

4.  Vieu'8  of  the  Stale  examiner  of  Wyoming. — Mr.  Foote  mtroduced  as  a  part  of  his 
testimony  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  fiarry  B.  Henderson,  State  examiner  for  Wyoming, 
before  the  League  of  American  Municipalities  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  December, 
1900,  the  substfSice  of  which  was  as  follows  (pp.  105-110): 

The  system  of  uniform  accounting  and  public  auditing  or  examination  superinduces 
a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  among  omce  seekers  and  officeholders, 
and  lessens  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  Territory  of  South  Dakota  was  the  first  to 
provide  for  a  Territorial  examiner,  whose  duties,  nowever,  were  quite  limited  and 
superficial.  Minnesota  afterwards  provided  for  an  examiner,  and  included  in  his 
duties  the  examination  of  accounts  of  building  associations;  but  Wyoming  was  the 
first  and  only  State  so  far  to  provide  for  the  thorough  examination  of  accounts  of  all 
State,  county,  and  local  officers,  accounts  of  State  institutions  and  State  banks,  and,  in 
fact,  eveiT  public  account.  The  only  opposition  to  a  measure  of  this  kind  came  from 
officeholders,  schoolbook  companies,  bridge  companies,  individual  members  of 
boards  of  trustees,  ete.,  none  of  whom  had  any  material  interest  in  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Henderson  defines  uniform  accounting  as  being  a  system  of  accounting  where 
all  the  accounts  are  kept  alike,  or  in  the  same  regular  form;  so  that  if  an  officer  from 
one  county  should  go  into  a  similar  office  in  another  county  he  would  at  once  be 
able  to  keep  the  accounts  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  principal  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  having  a  system  of  uniform 
accounting  are:  (1)  To  prevent  lavish  expenditure  in  the  use  of  public  moneys  by 
public  servants;  (2)  that  public  affairs  should  be  administered  as  carefully  as  private 
interests;  (3)  that  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  an  equivalent  should  be  ren- 
dered for  everv  dollar  expended;  (4)  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  correct  determination 
of  the  policy  oi  municipal  ownership  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  so  as 
to  determine  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  any  particular  industry;  (5) 
that  it  is  the  right  of  every  taxpayer  to  have  public  accounts  so  kept  that  the  various 
expenditures  made  for  any  purpose  whatever  should  be  clearly  shown;  (6)  that  the 
prmciple  is  an  evidence  of  progress  and  forms  a  base  upon  which  the  revenues  for 
the  support  of  the  government  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  his  paper  asserts  that  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  supervision  of  public  accounts,  among  which  he  enumerates: 

First.  A  curtailing  of  public  indebtedness.  In  this  connection  he  states  that  in 
Wyoming  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to 
create  any  floating  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  current  year, 
and  providing  that  any  such  indebtedness  shall  be  null  and  void,  but  would  operate 
as  a  lien  agami^t  the  officers  creating  the  same  and  their  bondsmen.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  every  county  in  the  State  is  now  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  county  and  municipal  governments  haa  been  decreajsed. 

Second.  State  supervision  eliminates  the  opportunities  for  embezzlement,  and  at 
the  same  time  corrects  the  innocent  mistakes  of  fiduciary  officers. 
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Thiid.  This  system  reduces  taxation.     (105-110.) 

5.  Gerteml  tnterest  in  public  accounting. — Mr.  Foots  states  that  within  the  last  2  or  3 
year?  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  in  public  accounts  has  grown  very 
lapidly.  There  are  some  12  or  14  organizations,  representing  every  species  of  public 
utility',  and  different  organizations  of  municipal  reformers,  at  present  on  record  in 
fftvor  of  initiating  this  system  of  accounting,  and  they  have  committees  appointed 
studying  the  question.  He  calls  attention  to  certain  proposed  bills,  prepared  by 
himself,  which  he  states  will  be  introduced  in  many  of  the  legislatures  at  tneir  next 
eefi^ions.*     (122,123.) 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  1900: 

^^Refiolred^  That  uniform  munici^  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the  executive 
oonunitt«e  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  oi^nizations  to  that 
end,  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  it  sees  fif    ( 1  i  1* ) 

O.  Street  railiiray  development  and  problems. — 1.  Eff'ectafappUoaHon 
ofeUrtricity  to  Mreet-railway  gygtems. — Hon.  Charles  Franxis  Adams,  of  feoston,  says 
that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  street- 
railway  system  and  is  really  introducing  a  subordinate  system  of  railroads.  The 
motive  power  is  the  only  difference  between  the  street  railways  and  the  railroads. 
All  the  conditions  in  respect  to  street  railways  have  changed  so  far  a8  speed  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with  r^ard  to  the  methods  of  doing  business. 
Sometimes  the  street  railways  go  through  at  least  a  dozen  different  municipalities 
and  operate  roads  50  miles  m  length.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  these  street 
railways  will  have  to  be  operated  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  has  hitherto  been  incom- 
patible with  the  joint  use  of  the  street  with  other  conveyances.  In  order  to  perform 
their  functions  they  will  have  to  run  very  lar^e  cars  close  together.  They  will  have 
to  carry  fcreight  and  do  other  things  not  done  in  the  past.  The  cars  are  now  beinc 
made  very  much  heavier  than  used  to  be  the  case,  and  the  solidity  of  the  track  used 
is  not  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  the  railroad.  With  the  heavy  cars  and  the 
solid  track,  a  very  great  rate  of  speed  can  be  made  with  safety.     (825, 828.) 

2.  Groudh  of  gtreet-railway  systems. — Mr.  Adams  says  that  although  the  recent  growth 
of  street-railway  systems  has  been  very  great,  the  appliances  and  methods  are  all 
tentative  and  elementary,  and  that  street-railway  Etystems  are  going  to  be  developed 
to  an  extent  beyond  anything  which  can  now  be  realized.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  have  to  be  a  separation  of  the  highway  from  the  railroad  traffic.  In 
the  cities  there  will  be  elevatea  roads  or  subways;  in  the  country  districts,  Instead  of 
running  on  streets,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  street  railways  will  run  on  private  rights 
of  way.  In  the  West,  street  railways  now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  rights 
of  wav  through  the  country.     (826,827.) 

3.  Legiilation  for  street-railway  franchises.  —Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Bos- 
ton, says  that  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  from  our  street-railway  systems 
there  will  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation.  We  mui*t  ^o  back  in  legislation 
and  build  from  a  new  foundation.  A  new  power  has  come  into  existence  which 
requires  radically  different  treatment  from  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It 
would  require  ^reat  study  to  determine  what  legislation  should  be  enacted.  The 
one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  there  should  be  such  legislation  as  would  permit  the 
separating  of  highways  and  street  railroads.     (826,  829,  830. ) 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  the  street-railway  companies 
of  Massachusetts  are  organized  under  a  general  law,  but  have  to  obtain  their  fran- 
chises from  each  municipality  in  which  they  operate.  This  system  of  local  franchises 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  theory  that  a  street  railway  is  merely  a  matter  of  local 
interest,  whereas  to-day  the  street  railway  runs  through  a  number  of  diflferent  towns 
and  has  to  face  the  r^ulations  and  the  selectmen  of  those  different  towns  and  satisfy 
them  all.  The  system  works  badly  and  is  an  impossible  one  under  present  condi- 
tions.    (827,  828,  830.) 

Mr.  Adams  further  says  that  in  Massachusetts  street  railways  have  always  had 
indefinite  franchises;  that  is,  franchises  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  an  absurd  system  of  tenure,  and  it  would  not  have  been  expected 
that  any  lai^ge  investment  of  capital  would  have  been  made  under  it;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  found  that  more  satisfactory  results,  political  and  economical, 
have  been  produced  under  it  than  imder  any  other  system  yet  devised.  In  many  of 
the  Western  States,  where  limited  time  franchises,  subject  to  renewal,  have  been 
granted,  the  renewal  of  the  franchises  has  been  one  of  the  most  crying  causes  of 
municipal  corruption.     (829, 830. ) 

4.  Comparison  between  American  and  European  street  railways. — Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
says  that  there  is  not  a  street-railway  system  in  Europe  that  he  has  seen  or  has 

>  Sach  a  bill  ^'a.H  actually  passed  in  Illinois. 
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knowledge  of  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  street-railwajr  83rsteins  in 
American  cities.  Everything  up  to  date  which  the  European  systems  have  is  purelv 
American.  All  the  companies  want  is  to  get  their  money  back,  and  they  get  it  back 
hy  giving  the  poorest  of  accommodations  and  by  managmg  their  traffic  in  the  moet 
niggardly  way.  The  European  municipalities  are  very  restrictive.  They  have  been 
so  afraid  of  being  cheated  that  they  cheat  themselves  and  will  not  give  an  opp>or- 
tunity  for  that  development  which  is  essential  to  any  enterprise.  The  Glasgow 
street-railway  system  is  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect  American  system.  Fares  are 
^^raded  accoraing  to  the  distance  traveled.  There  is  no  system  of  transfers,  such  as 
IS  found  in  this  country,  by  which  a  passenger  can  ride  15  or  20  miles  for  10  cents. 
(828. ) 

5.  ifassackusetts  Eledrics  Compctny. — Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  the  Massachusetts  Electrics  Com- 
pany is  an  unincorporated  association  which  owns  stocks  in  certain  street-railway 
corporations,  very  largely  those  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Massachusetts.  These 
stocks  stand  in  the  names  of  certain  persons  as  trustees.  The  trustees,  who  are  15  in 
number,  have  a  le^l  title  to  the  stock  and  control  the  management  of  the  street-rail- 
way corporations  in  which  they  own  by  voting  the  stock.  They  exercise  practically 
the  ordmary  duties  of  a  board  of  directors.  The  association  issues  preferred  and 
common  shares  and  has  a  so-called  capital  stock.  Strictly  speaking,  tne  associatioii 
has  no  stock.  It  has  no  shares  known  to  the  laws  which  cover  the  issuing  of  stock 
and  which  limit  the  purposes  for  which  stock  may  be  issued.  Mr.  Jackson's  under- 
standing is  that  the  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  corporations  does  not  pass  upon 
the  ownership  of  the  certificates  issued  by  this  company. 

In  order  to  equalize  things  and  to  make  the  prosperous  companies  help  out  the 
weaker  companies,  there  might  be  a  temptation  lor  the  trustees  to  improperly  man- 
age some  particular  company  or  companies  which  they  control,  but  these  trustees 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  the  ordmary  holders  of  stock.  The 
Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  in  passing  upon  questions  which 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  street  railways  controlled  by  these  trustees,  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock.  The  financial  interests  or  affairs 
of  the  Massachusetts  Electrics  Company  receives  no  consideration  from  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners.  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  certificates  issued  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Electrics  Company  aggregate  something  more  than  the  actual  investment 
value.     (844,846,846.) 

6.  Boston  strcet'ToUway  system. — ^Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany now  controls  all  the  suriace  street  railways  operated  in  Boston.  There  is  only  one 
suburban  company  independent  of  the  Boston  Railway  Company  which  makes  Boston 
its  terminal.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  street-railway  operation  now  in  Bos- 
ton— subway  and  surface.  The  elevated  railway  will  be  in  operation  very  soon.  The 
elevated  system  goes  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  passes  through  the 
counted  district;  the  subway  is  in  the  congested  district  itself;  the  surface  roadfl 
are  in  both  suburban  and  congested  districts.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  sub- 
way has  been  a  success.     (843, 844. ) 

7.  Vestibules  on  street  cars. — Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  a  statute  was  passed  in  Massachusetts 
making  it  mandatory  upon  all  street  railways  outside  of  Boston  to  have  vestibules  on 
the  cars  during  certain  winter  months,  for  the  protection  of  the  motormen  and  con- 
ductors. It  was  contended  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  that  vesti- 
bules would  be  dangerous  in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston.  The  legislature 
referred  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  one  question,  viz:  Whether  or  not  it 
was  consistent  with  safety  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  should  use 
vestibules  on  its  street  cars.  The  board  held  several  public  hearings  and  made 
inquiries  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  result  that  it  decided  that 
vestibules  could  be  used  with  safety,  under  proper  conditions.  As  a  result  of  that 
decision  the  Boston  Railway  Company  must  ecjuip  its  cars  within  a  certain  number 
of  years  with  vestibules.  In  order  that  there  nught  be  no  injury  done,  however,  the 
board  interpreted  the  statute  so  that  the  company  is  to  test  the  vestibule  in  the  most 
difficult  places  first.  If  the  decision  of  the  boara  that  vestibules  are  safe  is  proved 
to  be  erroneous  it  may  recall  its  recommendation.     (842,  843.) 
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Third.  This  system  reduces  taxation.     (105-110. ) 

5-  General  interest  in  public  accounting. — Mr.  Footb  states  that  within  the  last  2  or  3 
ye^rs  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  in  public  accounts  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  There  are  some  12  or  14  organizations,  representing  every  species  of  public 
utility,  and  different  organizations  of  municipal  reformers,  at  present  on  record  in 
favor  of  initiating  this  system  of  accounting,  and  they  have  committees  appointed 
studying  the  question.  He  calls  attention  to  certain  proposed  billp,  prepared  by 
him^lf.  which  he  states  will  be  introduced  in  many  of  the  legislatures  at  their  next 
ee^ons.^     { 122,  123. ) 

The  League  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  1900: 

'^J^folred,  That  uniform  municipal  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the  executive 
eommittee  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  or^nizations  to  that 
end,  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  it  sees  fi t. ' '    (HI-) 

€v.  Street  railnray  deirelopineiit  and  problemi.—l.  Effect  of  application 
of  eUftricity  to  tireet-railway  sydems. — Hon.  Chables  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says 
that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  street- 
nulway  system  and  is  really  introducing  a  subordinate  system  of  railroads.  The 
motive  power  is  the  only  difference  between  the  street  railways  and  the  railroads. 
All  the  conditions  in  respect  to  street  railways  have  changed  so  far  as  speed  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with  rezard  to  the  methods  of  doing  business. 
Sometimes  the  street  railways  go  throu^  at  least  a  dozen  different  municipalities 
and  operate  roads  50  miles  m  ^ngth.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  these  street 
railways  w^ill  have  to  be  operated  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  has  hitherto  been  incom- 
patible with  the  joint  use  of  the  street  with  other  conveyances.  In  order  to  perform 
their  functions  they  will  have  to  run  very  lai^e  cars  close  together.  They  will  have 
to  carry  freight  and  do  other  things  not  done  in  the  past.  The  cars  are  now  being 
made  very  much  heavier  than  useS  to  be  the  case,  and  the  solidity  of  the  track  used 
is  not  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  the  railroad.  With  the  heavy  cars  and  the 
solid  track,  a  very  great  rate  of  speed  can  be  made  with  safety.     (825, 828.) 

2.  Graioih  of  street-railway  systems. — Mr.  A  dams  says  that  although  the  recent  growth 
of  ^reet-railway  systems  has  been  very  great,  the  appliances  and  methods  are  all 
tentative  and  elementary,  and  that  street-railway  systems  are  going  to  be  developed 
to  an  extent  beyond  anything  which  can  now  be  realized.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  have  to  be  a  separation  of  the  highway  from  the  railroad  traffic.  In 
the  cities  there  will  be  elevated  roads  or  subways;  in  the  country  districts,  instead  of 
running  on  streets,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  street  railways  will  run  on  private  rights 
of  way.  In  the  West,  street  railways  now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  rights 
of  wav  through  the  country.     (826,827.) 

3.  Legislation,  for  street-railway  franchises.— Hon.  Chables  Francis  Adams,  of  Bos- 
ton, says  that  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  from  our  street-railway  systems 
there  will  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation.  We  munt  ^o  back  in  legislation 
and  build  from  a  new  foundation.  A  new  power  has  come  into  existence  which 
requires  radically  different  treatment  from  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It 
would  require  great  study  to  determine  what  legislation  should  be  enacted.  The 
one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  there  should  be  such  legislation  as  would  permit  the 
separating  of  highways  and  street  railroads.     (826,  829,  830. ) 

tlon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  the  street-railway  companies 
of  Massachusetts  are  organized  under  a  general  law,  but  have  to  obtain  their  fran- 
chises from  each  municipality  in  which  they  operate.  This  system  of  local  franchises 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  theory  that  a  street  railway  is  merely  a  matter  of  local 
interest,  whereas  to-day  the  street  railway  runs  through  a  number  of  different  towns 
and  has  to  face  the  regulations  and  the  selectmen  of  those  different  towns  and  satisfy 
them  all.  The  system  works  badly  and  is  an  impossible  one  under  present  condi- 
tions.    (827,  828,  830.) 

Mr.  Adams  further  says  that  in  Massachusetts  street  railways  have  always  had 
indefinite  franchises;  that  is,  franchises  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  an  absurd  system  of  tenure,  and  it  would  not  have  been  expected 
that  any  lai^ge  investment  of  capital  would  have  been  made  under  it;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  been  found  that  more  satisfactory  results,  political  and  economical, 
have  been  produced  under  it  than  under  any  other  system  yet  devised.  In  many  of 
the  Western  States,  where  limited  time  franchises,  subject  to  renewal,  have  been 
granted,  the  renewal  of  the  franchises  has  been  one  of  the  most  crying  causes  of 
municipal  corruption .     ( 829, 830. ) 

4.  Comparison  between  American  and  European  street  railways. — Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
eays  that  there  is  not  a  street-railway  system  in  Europe  that  he  has  seen  or  has 

1  Bach  a  bill  wu  iMtt^ly  passed  in  Illinois. 
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proof  were  entirely  unable  to  secure  employment.  There  waa  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  workingmen  of  the  dxistence  of  the  blacklisting  system,  though  it  was  practically 
always  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  of  it.  The  editorial  quotes  a  newspaper  report 
from  Denver,  dated  March  7,  1895,  to  the  effect  that  J.  A.  Hamilton,  formerly  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  committed  suicide  on  that  day.  He 
had  been  out  of  work  ever  since  the  strike.  Wherever  he  went  the  blacklist  was 
ahead  of  him.  Even  if  he  got  work  for  a  day  or  two,  he  would  be  dismissed  as  soon 
as  his  connection  with  the  strike  was  discovered,  the  statement  being  given  that  his 
service  was  unsatisfactory.  As  a  last  resort  he  wrote  to  his  old  trainmaster,  but 
received  a  reply  that  notning  could  be  promised  to  a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
strike. 

The  editorial  referred  to  commended  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Minnesota  legislature  prohibiting  blacklisting,  and  especially  declaring  against  the 
use  of  watermarks  and  ciphers  or  secret  marks  in  letters  furnished  to  employers. 

Mr.  Fuller  says  further  that  many  States  have  passed  laws  against  blacklisting, 
and  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1,  1898,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
employer  to  attempt  to  prevent  a  former  employee  from  obtaining  employment.  All 
these  laws,  however,  are  evaded,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  proof  of  the 
use  of  the  black  list.  As  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  employees  on  this  subject  the 
witness  quotes  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  organized  employees  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  September  9,  1896,  declaring  that  the  system  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principles  on  which  this  Government  is  founded  and  demanding  legislation  which 
will  forever  prohibit  it.  The  witness  says  that  in  recent  years  the  former  method  of 
blacklisting  has  been  lai^ly  abandoned,  but  that  practicallv  the  same  results  are 
secured  by  private  correspondence  between  railroad  employers.  Men  seeking 
employment  are  required  to  give  the  names  of  all  roads  for  which  they  have  worked 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  and  the  reasons  for  leaving.  The  emplover  then 
writes  to  the  former  employers,  and  if  their  statements  are  not  satisfactory  the  appli- 
cant is  rejected.  The  witness  submitted  a  blank  form  used  by  one  railroad  company 
for  applications  as  illustration  of  the  method  employed.  This  form  contains  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  applicant,  after  swearing  to  the  application  blank,  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  service  on  probation,  "but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written  approval  of  the 
employing  oflScers  must  be  obtained."  By  this  arrangement,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a 
man  may  be  put  to  work  immediately  when  badly  needed,  but  the  railroad  com- 
pany retains  the  right  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  it  has  heard  from  his  former 
einployers. 

The  witness  considers  that  this  method  of  private  correspondence  r^arding  the 
qualifications  of  employees  frequently  results  in  great  injustice.  Unscrupulous  offi- 
cers often  pursue  former  emplovees  vindictively,  although  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  no  wrong  and  have  not  broken  any  rules  of  the  company.  If  the 
employee  were  permitted  to  see  the  charges  made  against  him  and  to  combat  them, 
the  system  would  not  be  so  objectionable,  but  he  is  denied  this  privile^  and  is 
merefv  told  that  his  references  are  not  good,  or,  as  in  one  instance  cited,  is  falsely 
told  that  his  medical  examination  was  not  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Fuller  recommends  the  adoption  of  State  and 
national  laws  prohibiting  any  railroad  company  from  furnishing  any  record  whatever 
of  any  employee  to  any  other  company,  either  by  private  letter  or  otherwise.  The 
postal  laws  and  the  interstate-commerce  laws  should  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
such  correspondence. 

The  witness  also  criticises  the  requirement  of  an  oath  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  employment,  which  is  very  common  and  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
application  blank  submitted  by  him.  He  says  that  oaths  should  not  be  used  too 
commonly  lest  the  respect  for  them  shall  be  diminished.  Moreover,  employees  who 
are  ordinarily  horxest  and  law-abiding  are  tempted  by  fear  of  unfavorable  reports 
from  former  employers  or  for  some  other  reason  to  make  false  statements  in  con- 
nection with  their  application.     (12-17.) 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  it  is  the 
general  custom  in  railway  service  to  give  letters  of  recommendation  t43  men  who  are 
discharged  because  of  necessary  reductions  in  the  force.  Usually  the  superintendent, 
of  his  own  accord,  sends  such  a  letter  to  the  discharged  emplovee.     (838. ) 

Blacklisting  by  the  Readirtjg  Road. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  says  that  the  men  who  have  been  discharged  by  the  Reading  road 
because  of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  have  been 
practically  blacklisted.  When  they  seek  emplovment  elsewhe*^  the  officials  refuse 
to  employ  them  until  they  refer  back  to  the  road  by  which  they  were  last  employed. 
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After  it  is  diacoYered  tliat  the  officials  of  the  Reading  road  disapprove  of  their  work- 
ing anywhere  else  the  men  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  A  great  many  officials 
would*  employ  a  man  if  he  were  sober  and  industrious  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
recommendation  which  came  from  the  R«*ading  road.  Unfortunately,  these  men 
have  not  fallen  in  with  these  officials.  The  Pennsylvania  law,  providing  that  work- 
men shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  membership  in  a  labor  union,  has 
been  decUired  unconstitutional.  An  appeal,  however,  has  oeen  taken  from  that 
decision.     (835,  836.) 

€.  W^ages  of  rallnray  employees. — 1.  Rates  of  different  dosses. — Mr.  Fuller, 
representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  says  that  engineers  are  paid  the 
highest  wages  among  the  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  conductors  the  next 
highest,  and  firemen,  brakemen,  and  tel^raphers  follow  in  the  order  named.  The 
reason  why  tel^raphers  are  paid  the  lowest  wages,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
very  skillcHl  employees,  is  that  they  have  been  the  last  to  form  organizations  and 
are  as  yet  very  weakly  organized.  There  is  perhaps  also  an  oversupply  of  operators 
turn-out  frt/m  the  business  colleges  of  the  country,  although  most  wlio  receive  em- 
ployment have  learned  the  business  from  railway  agents  and  operators  themselves. 

l^lw^y  companies  often  justify  reductions  in  wages  because  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  their  business.  They  seldom  restore  wa^es  after  reductions  or  advance 
them  unless  under  the  pressure  of  labor  organizations.  Thorough  organization  is 
essential  to  stability  of  wages.     (11.) 

2.  Influences  affecting  wages, — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  beyond  question  the  wages 
of  railway  employees  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  of  the  railroads. 
The  employees  like  to  see  the  roads  prosperous  and  making  money.  Rate  wars 
doubtless  tend  to  reduce  wages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ticket  brokerage.  There  is 
DO  doubt,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  that  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  dollars  from 
the  earning  of  the  railroads,  and  being  founded  on  deception  and  forgerv,  the  prac- 
tice shoola  be  prohibited  by  law.  Conductors  esi)ecially  are  injurea  by  ticket 
scalping. 

The  watering  of  stock  also  tends  to  reduce  wages  by  requiring  larger  dividends. 
Consolidations  sometimes  result  in  detriment  to  the  employees,  especially  where  the 
wages  and  conditions  on  the  lines  which  do  the  absorbing  are  unfavorable  and  are 
extended  to  the  employees  on  the  lines  absorbed.  Where  the  conditions  and  wages 
are  more  favorable  on  the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  absorbed  lines  gen- 
erallv  share  in  these  advantages,  especially  as  the  employees  on  the  large  lines  are 
OEually  well  organized.     (71. ) 

1>.  Relations  of  employers  and  organizations  of  employees.— 

L  Railway  broikerhoods. — Mr.  Fuller  says  that  the  objects  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods are  to  better  the  pay,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  their  members  through 
D^otiations  with  the  managements  by  committees.  They  have  also  secured  favor- 
able legislation  and  have  raised  the  moral  standard  of  railway  employees.  They 
have  quite  thorough  control  over  their  members.  On  some  roads  nearly  100  per 
(%nt  oi  the  employees  belong  to  the  brotherhoods,  and  on  others  not  more  than  75 
per  cent,  l^ployees  who  are  not  members  profit  by  most  of  the  advantages  secured 
through  oTgamza6on,  which  are  very  numerous  and  great.     (69, 70. ) 

Mr.  Fuller  believes  that  more  compact  federation  between  the  different  organiza- 
tions of  railway  employees  would  be  advantageous  to  each  organization  in  its  dealingH 
with  employers.  The  success  of  the  strongly  organized  brotherhoods  shows  the 
desirability  of  carrying  oiganization  further.     (11. ) 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK,  third  vice  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, says  that  the  brotherhood  was  formed,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  to  unite  the 
railroad'  trainmen,  to  promote  their  general  welfare,  to  establish  harmonious  relar 
tions  between  them  and  their  employers,  to  insure  the  lives  of  its  members,  and  to 
protect  those  dependent  upon  them.  The  money  for  the  insurance  fund  is  raised  by 
monthly  assessments.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  secondary  considerations  in 
the  formation  of  the  association.  The  association  has,  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  38,000  members.  The  members  are  principallv  switchmen,  brakemen,  and 
conductors.  The  association  is  closely  associated  with  tne  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Engineers,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  labor  organizations.     (831, 832.) 

OoTmderaiion  cf  grievances  oy  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, — Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  savs  that  it  is  provided  hy  the  rules  of 
that  brotherhood  that  anv  member  who  considers  that  he  has  been  unjustly  treats 
by  his  emplover  shall  make  a  statement  of  his  grievance  in  writing,  and  after  having 
secured  the  signature  thereto  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  his  lodge,  shall  pre- 
sent the  same  at  a  meeting  of  .the  lodge.    If,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members,  the 
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grievance  is  sustained,  the  local  grievance  committee  lays  the  matter  before  the 
proper  railroad  officer.  If  the  result  of  this  is  not  satisfactory,  the  matter  may  be 
referred  to  the  general  grievance  committee.  In  16  years  the  Brotherhood  of  Kail- 
road  Trainmen  has  been  engaged  in  but  2  strikes,  each  of  which  was  settled  by  the 
arbitration  committee.     (831.) 

2.  Strikes  and  disputes  cm.  raihoays. — ^Mr.  Fulleb  says  that  the  chief  cause  of  strikes 
on  railways  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  emplovment,  thougli 
there  are  many  disputes  over  unjust  suspensions  and  dismissals.  Through  strong 
organization  of  emplovees  and  growing  consideration  b^  employers,  strikes  have  in 
late  years  been  greatly  reduced.  They  are  conducted  m  a  peaceful  manner  and  th.e 
results  are  benencial  even  though  the  men  do  not  win  their  immediate  demands, 
since  the  strike  demonstrates  that  the  employees  will  resist  injustice. 

The  interstate-commerce  and  antitrust  laws  have  tended  to  some  extent  to  repress 
strikes.  The  l^islative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  have  been  inclined 
to  deal  fairly  with  emplovees,  but  the  judicial  branch  has  been  inclined  to  oppress 
them.  Mr.  Fuller  feels  that  the  railroads  have  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  they  transport  United  States  mail  in  connection  with  strikes.  In  many  instances 
the  strikers  have  agreed  to  work  sufficiently  to  transport  the  mails,  if  other  cArs  were 
not  put  on  the  same  trains,  but  the  companies  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  them  to  do  so  and  not  allow  the  mails  to  be  detained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  other  cars  through  with  them  and  prejudicing  the  public  mind 
against  strikers.     (70.) 

3.  Joint  aareements  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment. — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the 
brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  says  that  where  railway  employees  are  strongly 
organized  the  conditions  of  labor  are  as  a  rule  determined  by  mutual  agreements 
between  them,  through  their  committees,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  railroads. 
These  agreements  determine  wages,  hours  and  overtime,  conditions  of  advancement^ 
methods  of  trial  of  employees  before  suspension  and  dismissal,  etc.  The  system  gen- 
erally gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Where  employees  are  unorganized  they  are 
compelled  to  work  under  conditions  laid  down  by  their  employers.     (10. ) 

4.  Arbitration  and  concUiatian. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  himself  a  firm  believer  in 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  Employees  generally  seek  these  methods,  but  employ- 
ers as  a  rule  are  unwilling  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration,  declaring  that  they  nave 
nothing  to  arbitrate,  or  that  they  can  not  afford  to  let  outsiders  dictate  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  roads.  The  witness  does  not  think  compulsory  arbitration  would 
be  safe  for  the  employees.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  courts  would 
be  made  arbitrators,  and  their  decisions  would  be  more  or  less  affected  by  corporation 
influence.     (70,  71.) 

5.  Attitude  of  Redding  Railroad  Unvard  organised  labor. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  during  the  last  lOyears  quite  a  number  of 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  brotherhood  that  men  have  been  discharged  by  the 
Reading  road  because  of  their  affiliation  with  the  brotherhood.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent about  200  Reading  employees  out  of  a  total  of  some  3,500  who  are  eli^ble  who 
are  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Their  membership  in  the 
association,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  railroad  officials.  There  are  some  12  or  15 
lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  road.  The  members, 
however,  consist  principally  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  men,  though  there  are  a  few 
Reading  men  in  every  lodge. 

The  lodges  are  at  junction  points  of  the  two  roads.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  refers  specifio 
ally  to  two  recent  cases  where  men  have  been  discharged  by  the  Reading  road  for, 
as  he  believes,  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  In  January, 
1900,  he  was  requested  to  organize  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.  Upon  his  arrival  there 
he  found  that  some  6  or  8  of  the  applicants  had  been  dischai'ged.  When  these 
men  called  upon  their  division  officers  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal  the 
officers  declined  to  assign  any  cause.  All  of  the  men  discharged  were  prospective 
members  of  the  new  lodge. 

In  February,  1900, 10  members  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Philadelphia  were  discharaed 
by  the  Residing  road,  all  being  discharged  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  All  of 
these  men  were  able  to  produce  letters  showing  that  they  had  been  very  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  railroad  officials  for  &iithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  dischai^ge  of  their 
duties.  They  presented  their  grievances  to  the  lodge  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  railway  officials.  The  raiiway 
officials,  however,  refused  to  treat  with  the  committee.  The  men  had  stated  to  the 
officials  that  they  were  members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  had  been  appointed  by 
the  members  to  consult  with  the  officials.  The  three  members  of  the  committee 
were  discharged  on  the  following  day.    Some  of  the  men  who  were  discharged  took 
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After  it  is  diacoTered  that  the  officials  of  the  Reading  road  disapprove  of  their  work- 
ing anywhere  else  the  men  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  A  great  many  officials 
woaM' employ  a  man  if  he  were  sober  and  industrious  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
rwommendation  which  came  from  the  Reading  road.  Unfortunately,  these  men 
ha^e  not  fallen  in  with  these  officials.  The  Pennsylvania  law,  providing  that  work- 
vaea  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  membership  m  a  labor  union,  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  An  appeal,  however,  has  oeen  taken  from  that 
dedeion.     (835,836.) 

C.  urates  of  rallDrayeinployeeft«—l.  Rates  of  different  claMe^.—yLr,  Fvi^ler, 
representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  emplovees,  says  that  engineers  are  paid  the 
highest  wages  among  the  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  conductors  the  next 
hiirhest,  and  firemen,  brakemen,  and  telegraphers  follow  in  the  onler  named.  The 
reason  why  telegraphers  are  paid  the  lowest  wages,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
^"ery  skilleti  employees,  is  that  they  have  been  the  last  to  form  organizations  and 
are  as  vet  very  weakly  organized.  There  is  perhaps  also  an  oversupply  of  operators 
tumed'out  from  the  business  colleges  of  the  country,  although  most  wHo  receive  em- 
pl^rment  have  learned  the  business  from  railway  agents  and  oi)erator8  themselves. 

Railway  companies  often  justify  reductions  in  wages  because  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
volume  oi  their  business.  They  seldom  restore  wa^es  after  reductionH  or  advance 
them  unless  under  the  pressure  of  labor  organizations.  Thorough  organization  is 
essential  to  stability  of  wages.     (11.) 

2.  Injbiences  affecting  wages. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  beyond  question  the  wages 
of  railway  employees  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  of  the  railroads. 
The  employees  like  to  see  the  roads  prosperous  and  making  money.  Rate  wars 
doubtless  tend  to  reduce  wages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ticket  brokerage.  There  is 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  that  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  dollars  from 
the  earnings  of  the  railroads,  and  being  founded  on  deception  and  forgerv,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Conductors  especially  are  injured  by  ticket 
scalping. 

The  watering  of  stock  also  tends  to  reduce  wages  by  requiring  larger  dividends. 
Consolidations  sometimes  result  in  detriment  to  the  employees,  especially  where  the 
wages  and  conditions  on  the  lines  which  do  the  absorbing  are  unfavorable  and  are 
extended  to  the  employees  on  the  lines  absorbed.  Where  the  conditions  and  wages 
are  more  fcivorable  on  the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  al)H()rbe<i  lines  gen- 
erally share  in  these  advantages,  especially  as  the  employees  on  the  large  lines  are 
osoally  well  organized.     (71. ) 

D.  Relations  of  employers  and  organizations  of  employees. — 

1.  Railway  brotherhoods. — Mr.  Fuller  says  that  the  objects  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods are  to  better  the  pay,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  their  meml)er8  through 
negotiations  with  the  managements  by  committees.  They  have  also  secured  favor- 
able legislation  and  have  raised  the  moral  standard  of  railway  employees.  They 
have  unite  thorough  control  over  their  members.  On  some  roads  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  ^e  employees  belong  to  the  brotherhoods,  and  on  others  not  more  than  75 
per  cent.  Employees  who  are  not  members  profit  by  most  of  the  advantages  secured 
through  organization,  which  are  very  numerous  and  great.     (69, 70. ) 

Mr.  Fuller  believes  that  more  compact  federation  between  the  different  organiza- 
tions of  railway  employees  would  be  advantageous  to  each  organization  in  its  dealings 
with  employers.  The  success  of  the  strongly  oivanized  brotherhoods  shows  the 
desirability  of  carrying  oi^gani^ation  further.     (11.) 

Mr.  FrrzPATRiCK,  third  vice  grand  master  oi  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, says  that  the  brotherhood  was  formed,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  to  unite  the 
railroad  trainmen,  to  promote  their  general  welfare,  to  establish  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  them  and  their  employers,  to  insure  the  lives  of  its  members,  and  to 
protect  those  dependent  upon  them.  The  money  for  the  insurance  fund  is  raised  by 
monthly  assesBments.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  secondary  considerations  in 
the  formation  of  the  association.  The  association  has,  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  38,000  members.  The  members  are  principally  switchmen,  brakemen,  and 
condactora.  The  association  is  closely  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Engineers,  and.  in  fact,  with  all  labor  organizations.     (831, 832. ) 

OontideraJHon  ^grievances  by  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  the  Brotherhocxl  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  savs  that  it  is  provided  by  the  rules  of 
that  brotherhood  that  any  member  who  considers  that  he  has  been  uniustly  treated 
by  his  employer  shall  make  a  statement  of  his  grievance  in  writing,  and  after  having 
secured  the  signature  thereto  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  his  lodge,  shall  pre- 
sent the  same  at  a  meettng  of  .the  lodge.    If,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members,  the 
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tect  themselves  against  injury  than  the  emplo^rers.  But  at  that  time  employees 
usually  actually  worked  togetner  on  the  same  piece  of  work;  often  there  were  only 
two  or  three  employees  in  a  shop.  The  justice  of  the  rule  entirely  disappears  when 
it  is  applied  to  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  railroads,  where  thousands 
of  persons  work  in  a  common  employment  who  never  see  each  other  or  know  any- 
thing about  each  other's  capabilities  and  disabilities.  Even  if  an  employee  did 
know  that  another  was  incompetent  he  could  not  stop  his  train  or  refuse  to  perform 
his  duties  since  he  would  be  in  danger  of  dismissal  for  doing  so. 

Again,  the  witness  considers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  as  to  liability  makes 
an  unfair  discrimination  between  the  public  and  the  employees.  A  passenger  buy- 
ing a  ticket  and  an  employee  entering  service  alike  make  no  contract  to  release  the 
railroad  from  responsibilitAr.  If  the  passenger  loses  two  fingers  he  can  recover  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  if  the  employee  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm  he  can  recover  nothing. 

3.  Pennsylvania  decisions. — Mr.  Fuller  submitted  a  brief  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  There"  is  no  general 
employers'  liability  act  in  this  State  and  the  common-law^  rule  is  in  operation.  The 
constitution,  however,  provides  that  no  legislation  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injuries  or  death,  and  in  case  oi  death  a  right  of  action  must  remain  to 
the  heirs  of  the  person  killed.  Bv  legislation  this  liability  for  injuries  resulting  in 
death  must  be  made  the  subject  of  suit  within  1  year  after  death. 

As  to  liability  of  employers  for  acts  of  fellow-servants,  the  Pennsylvania  court 
decisions  cited  hold  in  general  that  only  direct  agents  of  the  employers,  having  full 
control  over  the  emplovees  in  a  department,  are  to  be  considered  as  vice  princi^mlsy 
all  others  being  considered  fellow-servants.  Thus,  in  two  or  tliree  decisions  it  is 
held  that  only  when  a  master  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or  of  a  distinct 
branch  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  retaining  no  oversight  of  his  own,  does  he 
become  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such  agent.  One  employed  as  foreman  to  con- 
duct and  manage  some  part  of  the  general  business,  even  with  authority  over  his 
coemployees,  is  not  considered  such  a  representative  of  the  employer.  Thus  a  min- 
ing boss  is  held  to  be  a  fellow-servant  with  those  under  him.  A  station  agent  and  a 
brakeman  are  fellow-servants;  also  a  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee.  Laborers 
employed  on  a  railroad  and  brakemen  and  conductors  or  others  employed  on  a 
moving  train  are  fellow-servants. 

In  another  decision,  however,  it  was  held  that  where  the  master  del^ates  duties 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  him  to  an  agent,  the  agent,  whatever  his  rank,  in  per- 
forming that  duty  acts  as  the  master  and  the  master  is  liable. 

By  other  decisions  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  master  exercises  ordinary  dihgence 
in  selecting  his  employees  he  is  not  liable  for  their  acts.  If  the  officers  oi  a  railroad 
have  made  careful  inquiry  and  believe  their  employees  to  be  faithful  and  competent 
the  company  is  not  liable. 

Another  decision  which  Mr.  Fuller  considers  particularly  unjust  (Frazier  v.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company),  holds  that  where  the  injured  servant  remains  in  the 
master's  employment  with  the  knowledge  of  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow  servant, 
he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  from  such  incompetency  unless  he  shows 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  perfonn 
his  duties  or  that  he  would  be  placed  where  the  negligence  of  the  incompetent  serv- 
ant would  injure  him.  By  this  decision,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a  trainman  might  com- 
plain to  a  railway  company  that  an  engineer  was  incompetent.  The  engineer  might 
accordingly  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  fireman,  brakeman,  switchman,  or  even 
section  hand.  In  any  of  these  positions  his  negligence  might  cause  injury  to  the 
complainant.  The  courts  would  then  doubtless  hold  that  the  complainant  could 
collect  no  damages  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  incompetency,  even  though  the 
incompetent  person  was  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department. 

In  general  those  decisions  which  hold  that  employees  of  a  common  master,  even 
though  of  an  entirely  different  department,  are  fellow-servants  are  considered  unjust 
by  Mr.  Fuller.  Thus  if  a  trainman  at  Philadelphia  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a 
telegrapher  at  Harrisburg  whom  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  seen  he  can  not 
recover. 

Still  other  decisions  with  reference  to  liability  for  defects  in  materials  and  machin- 
ery are  cdted.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of  obvious  defects  in 
things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  The  employer  is  not  bound  to  stand  by  during 
the  work  and  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sufficient  if  he  provides  in  advance 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to 
create  liability  that  the  master  shall  have  actual  knowledge  of  defects,  if  he  could 
have  discovered  them  by  reasonable  care  and  diligence.     (35-40.) 

4.  Desirability  of  uniform  le^laiion. — Mr.  Fuller  maintains  further  that  the  deci- 
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the  matter  up  perponally  -with  the  general  superintendent,  and  he  told  them  plainly 
that  they  were  discharged  on  aecoant  of  their  affiliation  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Traimnen. 

The  National  Brotherhood  officers  have  not  attempted  to  reach  the  railway  offi- 
cials in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  was  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  refused  to 
meet  a  comniittee  of  their  own  employees,  it  would  not  be  of  any  use  for  the  national 
(uganization  to  attempt  to  make  an  appeal  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  attitude  of 
the  Reading  road  in  tne  past  had  led  to  the  belief  that  its  officials  would  not  con- 
salt  with  the  officers  of  the  organization.  Attempts  made  by  officers  of  the  Brother- 
hood to  approach  the  railway  officials  in  the  past  had  not  been  successful,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  made  at  this  time  would  be  more  successful.  The 
road  has  the  same  general  superintendent  now  that  it  had  when  consultation  with 
the  Brotherhood  was  refused  formerly.  Some  10  or  12  years  ago  the  road  made  it  a 
coDdition  of  employment  that  no  man  should  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  While 
the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  went 
into  coart  to  establish  the  right  of  employees  of  the  road  to  belong  to  it,  and  the 
ooart  records  will  show  that  the  com  pan  v  was  bitterl  v  opposed  to  organizations  of 
railroad  men.  If  it  had  not  been  that  the  officials  of  the  road  were  the  same  ones 
that  had  opposed  the  oaganization  in  the  past,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  have  commu- 
nicate with  them  and  have  ascertainod  their  attitude. 

All  of  the  men  dismissed  at  Shamokin  and  at  Philadelphia  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  no  case  has  been  found  where  a  man  not  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  dischai^ged  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  in  which  these  men  were 
didirhaiged.  The  places  of  these  men  have  been,  so  far  as  known,  filled  by  non- 
union men. 

The  organization  had  never  had  any  grievance  presented  to  it  by  employees  of  the 
Reading  road  up  to  the  time  of  the  Shamokin  and  Philadelphia  troubles.  This  was 
due,  however,  laigel^  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  open  oiganization  of  the  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Raiding  road,  and  that  the  com^ny  has  the  men  under  complete 
submiasion.  The  Reading  road  is  the  onlv  road  in  the  United  States  that  refuses  to 
treat  with  organized  labor.     (833,  834,  83711  840.) 

Mr.  Charlrs  Hrebner,  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Com- 
j>any,  states  that  the  com^ny  has  no  testimony  to  offer  in  respect  to  the  questions 
raided  by  the  testimony  given  by  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men.    (841.) 

6.  Attitude  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  toward  organized  labor, — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
very  generous  in  its  treatment  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  The  organi- 
zation has  frequently  met  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
consider  grievances  of  employees.  In  one  case  a  general  manager  refused  to  meet 
with  the  officers  of  the  oi^^uiization,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  road 
to  refuse  men  a  hearing.  As  a  general  rule,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  settle  such 
qoestions  of  difference  with  their  men  directly.     (838,  841.) 

£•  AceldenlB.  Emplojren' liability.— 1.  Reports  of  accidents. — Mr.  Fuller 
favors  the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  railroads  to  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  real  causes  of  injury  to  their  employees.  This  require- 
ment would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidfents  by  the  use  of  extra  precautions. 
(41.) 

2.  Employers'  liability  generally, — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees,  says  various  States  have  passea  laws  extending  the  liability  of 
employers  to  their  employees,  especially  with  regard  to  railroad  companies.  In 
general,  however,  these  laws  have  not  greatly  modiiied  the  common-law  doctrine 
which  makes  the  employee  bear  practically  all  the  risks,  in  occupations  which  they 
voluntarily  enter.  In  particular  such  l^slation,  except  in  a  very  few  States,  does 
not  make  railroad  companies  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of  all  their 
employees,  the  liability  being  generally  confined  to  agents  and  certain  specific  classes 
of  employees. 

In  addition  to  such  provisions  some  States  have  limited  the  amount  which  an 
employee  can  recover  for  injury.  In  other  States,  however,  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits the  passage  of  legislation  limiting  the  amount  of  liability. 

Mr.  Fuller  says,  further,  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  under  the  common  law, 
in  the  absence  of  statutes,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  favorable  to  the  employers.  The 
common-law  doctrine  especially,  in  so  far  as  it  exempts  the  employers  from  liability 
for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants,  is  considered  very  unjust  by  the  witness.  The  early 
English  decisions  establishing  this  rule  were  made  with  the  idea  that  employees, 
being  thrown  together,  were  in  a  better  position  to  know  their  abilities  ana  to  pro- 
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tect  themselves  against  injury  than  the  employers.  But  at  that  time  employees 
usually  actually  worked  together  on  the  same  piece  of  work;  often  there  were  only 
two  or  three  employees  in  a  shop.  The  justice  of  the  rule  entirely  disappears  when 
it  is  applied  to  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  railroads,  where  thousands 
of  persons  work  in  a  common  employment  who  never  see  each  other  or  know  any- 
thing about  each  other's  capabilities  and  disabilities.  Even  if  an  employee  did 
know  that  another  was  incompetent  he  could  not  stop  his  train  or  refuse  to  perform 
his  duties  since  he  would  be  in  danger  of  dismissal  for  doing  so. 

Again,  the  witness  considers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  as  to  liability  makes 
an  unfair  discrimination  between  the  public  and  the  employees.  A  passenger  buy- 
ing a  ticket  and  an  employee  entering  service  alike  make  no  contract  to  release  tlfie 
railroad  from  responsibilitv.  If  the  passenger  loses  two  fingers  he  can  recover  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  if  the  employee  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm  he  can  recover  nothing*. 

3.  Penntyliwnia  decijtions. — Mr.  Fuller  submitted  a  brief  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  general 
employers'  liability  act  in  this  State  and  the  common-law  rule  is  in  operation.  The 
constitution,  however,  provides  that  no  legislation  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injuries  or  death,  and  in  case  of  death  a  rieht  of  action  must  remain  to 
the  heirs  of  the  person  killed.  Bv  legislation  this  liability  for  injuries  resulting  in 
death  must  be  inade  the  subject  of  suit  within  1  year  after  death. 

As  to  liability  of  employers  for  acts  of  fellow-servants,  the  Pennsylvania  court 
decisions  cited  hold  in  general  that  only  direct  agents  of  the  employers,  having  full 
control  over  the  employees  in  a  department,  are  to  be  considered  as  vice  principals, 
all  others  being  considered  fellow-servants.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  decisions  it  is 
held  that  only  when  a  master  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or  of  a  distinct 
branch  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  retaining  no  oversight  of  his  own,  does  he 
become  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such  agent.  One  employed  as  foreman  to  con- 
duct and  manage  some  part  of  the  general  business,  even  with  authority  over  his 
coemployees,  is  not  considered  such  a  representative  of  the  employer.  Thus  a  min- 
ing boss  is  held  to  be  a  fellow-servant  with  those  under  him.  A  station  agent  and  a 
brakeman  are  fellow-servants;  also  a  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee.  Laborers 
employed  on  a  railroad  and  brakemen  and  conductors  or  others  employed  on  a 
moving  train  are  fellow-servants. 

In  another  decision,  however,  it  was  held  that  where  the  master  del^ates  duties 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  him  to  an  agent,  the  agent,  whatever  his  rank,  in  per- 
forming that  duty  acts  as  the  master  and  the  master  is  liable. 

By  other  decisions  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  master  exercises  ordinary  diligence 
in  selecting  his  employees  he  is  not  liable  for  their  acts.  If  the  officers  of  a  railroad 
have  made  careful  inquiry  and  believe  their  employees  to  be  faithful  and  competent 
the  company  is  not  liable. 

Another  decision  which  Mr.  Fuller  considers  particularly  unjust  (Frazier  r.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Ck>mpany),  holds  that  where  the  injured  ser\'ant  remains  in  the 
master's  employment  with  the  knowledge  of  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow  servant, 
he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  from  such  incompetency  unless  he  shows 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  perform 
his  duties  or  that  he  would  be  placed  where  the  n^ligence  of  the  incompetent  serv- 
ant would  injure  him.  By  this  decision,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a  trainman  might  com- 
plain to  a  railway  company  that  an  engineer  was  incompetent.  The  engineer  might 
accordingly  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  fireman,  brakeman,  switchman,  or  even 
section  hand.  In  any  of  these  positions  his  negligence  might  cause  injury  to  the 
complainant.  The  courts  would  then  doubtless  hold  that  the  complainant  c*ould 
collect  no  damages  because  of  his  knowletlge  of  the  incompetency,  even  though  the 
incompetent  person  was  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department. 

In  general  those  decisions  which  hold  that  employees  of  a  common  master,  even 
though  of  an  entirely  different  department,  are  fellow-servants  are  considered  unjust 
by  Mr.  Fuller.  Thus  if  a  trainman  at  Philadelphia  is  injured  by  the  negligt»nce  of  a 
telegrapher  at  Harrisburg  whom  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  seen  he  can  not 
recover. 

Still  other  decisions  with  reference  to  liability  for  defects  in  materials  and  machin- 
ery are  cited.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of  obvious  defects  in 
things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  The  employer  is  not  bound  to  stand  by  during 
the  work  and  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sufficient  if  he  provides  in  advance 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to 
create  liability  that  the  master  shall  have  actual  knowledge  of  defects,  if  he  could 
have  discovertni  them  by  reasonable  care  and  diligence.     (35-40.) 

4.  DmrabilUy  of  uniform  legislation, — Mr.  Fuller  maintains  further  that  the  ded- 
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sons  of  the  courta  under  the  common  law  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States  are  very 
cooilictin^  and  confusing.  Eminent  lawyers  confess  that  the  law  is  so  uncertain  as 
to  demand  statute  regulation.  Mr.  Burgen,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
New  Jersey,  reported  to  the  State  department  of  labor  statistics  that  "  the  present 
law  on  the  subject  is  exclusively  judge  made,  and  has  come  to  be  a  mass  of  legal 
«ibtleti^)  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than  justice." 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Fuller  advocates  legislation  by  Congress  giving 
employees  of  interstate  railroads  the  same  right  of  recovery  for  mjury  as  is  given 
pei^m?  not  employees,  and  similar  legislation  by  the  States  as  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sona not  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  Since  the  railroads,  by  their  strict  rules  as  to 
the  age  of  those  seeking  employment  and  as  to  physical  examination,  take  the  best 
of  American  manhood  the  obligation  upon  them  is  the  greater  when  their  employees 
are  crippled  and  maimed.  The  witness  refers  to  various  resolutions  passed  by 
organizations  of  railway  employees  in  favor  of  such  legislation.     (40. ) 

F.  Railroad  relief  amioelatloiif. — 1.  General  rriticvm.  Attitude  of  employ- 
en. — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  protests  against 
the  management  of  the  relief  departments  which  are  maintained  by  various  rail- 
roads. He  says  that  £hough  nominall}^  voluntary  they  are  really  compulsory;  that 
the  employees  have  not  sufficient  voice  in  their  management;  that  the  requirement 
that  the  employee  shall  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury  in  case 
he  accepts  relief  from  the  fund  is  unjust;  and  that  the  system  tends  to  injure  the 
oTganizations  of  employees  and  to  increase  the  dependence  of  the  emT)loyee8  upon 
their  employers.  The  svstem,  he  declares,  is  generally  unacceptable  to  railroad 
employees,  who  believe  that  by  it  they  are  financially  robbed  ana  are  deprived  of 
their  legal  rights.  In  this  connection  the  witness  submitted  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  State  legislative  board  of  the  various  organizations  of  railroad  employees  of 
Pennsylvania,  adopted  April  27,  1900,  which  refers  specifically  to  the  relief  associa- 
tions on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Reading  railroads.  One  of  the 
n«olutions  adopted  was  as  follows:  , 

**/?ew/r«<f,  That  we  condemn  these  associations,' and  assert  that  instead  of  their 
object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are  based  upon 
iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Congress;  ana  we  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  investigate  these  associations  and 
pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  their  being  further  imposed  upon  railroad  employees." 

Mr.  Fuller  states  that  while  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  railroarls  operate 
relief  associations  others  are  gradually  adopting  the  system,  and  the  large  lines 
which  now  have  them  are  leasing  and  buying  other  roads  and  thus  extending  the 
application  of  the  system.  From  a  competitive  standpoint,  those  railroads  which 
openite  relief  departments  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  do  not. 

In  support  of  the  above  contentions  Mr.  Fuller  submits  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence, which  is  summarized  below.     (43-59 J 

Mr.  FiTZPATRicK,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  railroads, 
generally,  do  not  establish  relief  associations.  The  principal  roads  having  such 
associations  are  the  Burlington,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Reading.  It  is  understood  (1900)  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  going  to  inaugurate 
the  syptem.  Roads  having  these  associations  require  their  employees,  after  a  doctor's 
examination,  to  become  members  of  the  association.  Employment  is  conditioned 
upon  membershijp,  and  the  assessments  are  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  meml)ers. 
The  employees,  Mr.  ITitzpatrick  understands,  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  will  accept  the  insurance  paid  by  the  relief  association  in  lieu  of  all  other  claims 
against  the  companies  for  injuries.  Among  the  15,000  railroad  men  with  whom  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  has  had  association  during  the  past  year,  he  has  not  found  one  who 
approved  of  the  plan  or  the  workings  of  the  railway  company  insurance  associations. 
(832,  833.) 

2.  (Jompulsory  membership  in  relief  organizations. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  in 
practically  all  of  the  relief  departments  maintained  by  railroad  companies  there  is 
virtually  compulsion  upon  employees  to  become  mem  hers.  Applicants  for  em  ploy- 
men  tare  not  engaged  unless  they  agree  to  join  the  association,  ana  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  old  employees  to  join.  While  the  railroad  companies  refer  to  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  members  to  these  funds  as  **  contributions,"  they  define,  in  the 
regulations,  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  referring  to  that  portion  of  wages  which  the 
member  has  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
benefits.  The  word  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  deceptive,  since  the  general 
understanding  is  that  a  "  contribution  "  is  something  given  of  one*8  own  free  will. 

Mr.  Fuller  submits  the  blank  form  of  application  of  four  of  the  leading  railroad 
relief  departments.    In  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  department,  and  in  that  on  the 
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Plant  System,  theae  applications  contain  the  words:  '*!,  ,  desiring  to   be 

employed ,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employment,  apply  for 

membership  in  the  relief  department/'  On  the  Pennsylvania  lUdlroad  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  the  application  for  membership  does  not  contain 
these  clauses,  the  applicant  merely  stating  that,  being  employed  by  the  railroad,  bv 
reason  of  such  employment,  he  applies  for  membership.  In  the  case  of  all  four  blank 
forms,  the  applicant  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  regulations  of  the  department  and 
agrees  that  tne  company  shall  monthly  apply  from  his  wa^  sums  at  a  specified  rate 
ajs  a  contribution,  in  return  for  which  the  applicant  receives  benefits  at  a  specified 
rate,  the  payments  by  the  employee  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  benefit  to 
be  received.  In  all  four  forms  also  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  application  shall 
constitute  a  contract  and  an  irrevocable  authority  to  the  company  to  appropriate  the 
said  amounts  from  wa^. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Plant  System  departments, 
Mr.  Fuller  asks:  **  When  the  employee  is  recjuired  to  join  the  relief  department,  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  is  not  membership  in  that  department  compulsory?" 

Mr.  Fuller  furtner  submitted  a  circular,  issued  by  President  Huntington,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  February  15,  1900,  declaring  that  after  March  1  appli- 
cants for  employment  must  become  members  of  the  reliet  department.  He  also  sub- 
mitted a  letter,  dated  March  20, 1900,  signed  by  a  supervisor  on  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  addressed  to  all  foremen,  and  directing  them  to 
increase  their  respective  forces  by  an  additional  laborer:  "Condition  of  employment 
of  this  man  is  that  he  join  the  relief  fund.'*  Another  letter  by  the  same  supervisor, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  employee,  which  says:  "Please  get  him  to  join  the 
relief  fund  at  once.     If  he  will  not,  get  another  man  that  will." 

The  witness  also  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  as  to  the  statements  of  oflicers  of  railroad  corporations  regarding  the 
compulsory  features  of  these  associations.  He  also  submits  replies  from  many  organ- 
izations of  railway  employees  to  the  effect  that  membership  in  these  departments 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  is  virtually  compulsory.  (43, 
47,  48,  52,  53,  68. ) 

Mr.  Fuller  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  railroad 
employers  from  requiring  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  departments  or  to  sign 
contracts  releasing  the  employers  from  liability.  He  contrasts  this  provision  with 
the  facts  above  clescribed,  and  comments  especially  on  the  testhnony  of  President 
Cowen  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  effect  that  the  act  is  to  be  considered 
invalid,  and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  it.     (69.) 

Mr.  Andebson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  asserts  that 
membership  in  the  relief  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  entirely  voluntary. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  out  of  30,000  employees,  18,500,  or 
about  61  per  cent,  are  members  of  the  relief  department.  From  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion, July  1,  1889,  to  February  28,  1900,  nearly  11  years,  the  department  paid  on 
account  of  deaths,  numbering  1,899,  about  $1,160,000;  on  account  of  accidents,  in 
54,433  cases,  about  $820,000;  on  account  of  sickness,  in  80,870  cases,  about  $1,024,000. 
(637,  638. ) 

3.  Release  of  liability  on  account  of  relief  departments. — Mr.  Fuller  especially  objects 
to  the  railway  relief  departments  because  the  companies  require  employees,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  l>enefits,  to  release  the  employer  from  all  liability  for  injury 
or  death.  He  declares  that  this  is  especially  unjust,  because  the  employees  pay 
practically  the  full  cost  of  their  insurance. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blank  forms  of 
application  for  membership  in  the  relief  departments  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  on  the  Plant  System,  which  he 
submits,  all  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  in  consideration  of 
the  contributions  of  the  company  to  the  relief  department,  that  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  from  the  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  ail  claims 
against  the  company,  by  the  applicant  or  his  representatives,  for  damages  by 
reason  of  such  injury  or  death. 

Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  railway  companies  in  establishing 
the  relief  funds  has  been  to  free  themselves  from  legal  liability  for  injuries  to  their 
employees,  and  that  by  this  system  they  make  a  financial  gain  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  employees.  The  objects  of  the  funds,  as  stated  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, are,  in  a  general  way,  to  provide  relief  to  the  members.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  these  statements  are  intended  to  mislead  employees  as  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  railroads,  which  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  sue  in  case  of 
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mjaiy.  As  collateral  evidence  of  this  motive  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  wit- 
nets  maintains  that  in  general  the  railroads  use  every  possible  device  to  escape  their 
just  liability  for  injuries.  An  editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor,  of  March,  1897, 
is  also  quoted,  which  maintains  that  the  principal  objection  to  these  associations  is 
the  fact  that  employees  are  reauired  to  sign  a  contract  relinquishing  their  right  to 
recover  damages  for  injury,  ana  that  the  funds  are  *'  established  and  maintained  as 
a  means  of  escaping  le^  liability."  The  replies  of  lodges  of  railway  employees  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  also  unanimously  state  the  belief 
that  this  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Fuller  further  testifies  that  when,  m  1897,  a  bill  was  before  the  legislature  of 
Iowa  which  sought  to  prohibit  and  nullify  contracts  releasing  railroad  companies 
from  liability  in  virtue  of  the.  establishments  of  relief  depar&nents,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  which  has  such  a  department,  used  all  its  influence, 
resorting  to  some  questionable  means,  to  defeat  its  passage. 

Again  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  at  the  session  of  the  Indiana  legislature  held 
in  1899,  tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  declaring  it  lawful  for  railro^  companies 
to  maintain  relief  departments,  and  providing  that  in  case  any  emplo>[ee,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  de|)artment,  accepts  benefits  from  the  fund,  it  shall  oe  in  lieu  of  any 
damages  resulting  from  his  injury  or  death.  In  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  raQroad  employees'  legislative  board  to  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  stated  that  this  bill 
wa$  believed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Pittsbuig,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  (part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system),  and  that  this 
company  kept  six  emplovees  at  the  statehouse  during  the  entire  session  of  the  legis- 
lature working  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  The  title  of  the  bill,  which  was  very 
lengthy,  referred  with  especial  fullness  to  the  advantages  of  relief  departments,  the 
only  reference  to  the  provision  exempting  the  companies  from  liability  being  in  the 
words:  ** Prescribing  the  effect  of  sucn  acceptances,  and  matters  relating  thereto.'* 

That  this  provision  was  the  essential  one,  however,  was  evidenced,  so  Mr.  Fuller 
declares,  by  the  fact  that  when,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  representatives  of  the 
employees  to  this  feature,  the  entire  section  including  it  was  finally  stricken  out,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  w*ho  had  introduced  the  bifi  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause.     (43, 52-59. ) 

4.  J^eei  of  relief  departments  on  labor  organizations, — Mr.  Fuller  further  criticises 
railway  relief  departments  on  the  ground  that  they  make  employees  more  dependent 
on  their  employers.  After  an  employee  has  contributed  to  a  fund  for  some  length  of 
time,  he  does  not  wish  by  striking  or  quitting  employment  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
insurance  furnished,  thus  sacrificing  all  his  previous  payments.  Furthermore, 
employees  w^ho  belong  to  these  departments  are  less  able  to  belong  to  the  labor 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  most  of  which  provide  for  insm'ance,  since  they 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  dues  in  both  organizations.  The  railway  companies  are 
thus  in  a  better  position  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  employment  to  tneir  men. 
The  tenth  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Fuller 
as  expressing  the  opinion  that  relief  departments  tend  to  produce  the  effect  described. 
Numerous  replies  to  interrogatories  by  lodges  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  upon  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  also  declare  that  the  existence  of  the 
relief  departments  tends  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  oivanizations.     ( 43, 49, 57^  64. ) 

5.  Expense  of  railway  relief  departments. — ^Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  fully  five-sixths 
of  the  expense  of  insurance  in  railway  relief  departments  is  paid  by  the  employees 
them.selve«.  It  is  thus,  in  his  judgment,  especially  unfair  tnat  railway  companies 
should  insist  on  being  released  from  liability  for  injury.  It  might  happen  that  an 
employee  losing  a  leg  or  an  arm  could  collect  through  the  courts  $5,000  damages. 
Under  the  relief  department  system  he  may  receive  $100,  of  which  he  himself  lias 
contributed  $80,  while  the  company  has  paid  only  $20.  Since  the  employees  pay 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  oi  operating  the  funds,  they  should  have  a 
majority  of  representatives  upon  the  boards  which  manage  them.  In  fact,  however, 
while  the  companies  allow  the  employees  some  voice  in  managing  the  departments, 
thev  retain  for  themselves  a  majority  of  representatives  in  the  management,  and  vir- 
tuaily  dictate  the  policy. 

The  witness  quotes  a  paper,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Journal,  printed  September,  1896,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
membership  in  the  relief  department  on  the  Plant  System.  The  application  provides 
that  members  must  insure  in  the  class  corresponding  to  the  salary  which  they  actually 
receive.  It  also  provides  that  free  medical  and  surgical  attendance  shall  be  given 
by  the  company's  surgeons  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Fuller  testifies  that  in  a  leading  old  line  accident  insurance  company  for  an 
insoranoe  of  $1,000  against  death  by  accident  or  otnerwise,  with  a  weekly  indemnity 
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of  $7.50  on  account  of  injury,  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  middle  class  of  risks  (not 
those  extra  hazardous)  is  il0.12  per  year,  while  in  the  relief  department  on  the 
Plant  System,  practically  the  same  insurance,  except  that  only  |500  is  paid  in  case 
of  death  from  natural  causes,  costs  $24  per  year.  For  an  insurance  of  |2,500,  with 
$12.50  per  week  during  the  accident,  the  old  line  company  charges  $18.75  per  year, 
the  Plant  System  $51  per  year.  The  old  line  company  does  not  provide  for  sick 
benefits,  but  on  railroaas  wnere  hospital  departments  are  maintained,  the  payments 
for  the  claas  covered  by  the  $1,000  policy  on  the  Plant  Svstem  do  not  exceed  $4.50, 
and  those  for  the  $2,500  class,  $12  per  year,  while  the  excess  of  the  charge  on  the 
Plant  System  above  the  old  line  company  is  $13.88  and  $32.25  for  these  respective 
ciasseB. 

In  the  case  of  extrahazardous  employments,  corresponding  to  the  first  class  of 
employees  named  by  the  Plant  System,  the  old  line  company  charges,  for  a  $2,500 

g^licy,  with  $15  weekly  indemnitv  during  the  injury  by  accident,  $51.36  per  vear. 
n  the  Plant  System  the  same  policy  costs  $66  per  year.  Moreover,  on  the  Plant 
System  an  employee  dying  a  natural  death  receives  only  $1,250,  while  the  old  line 
company  pays  the  full  amount.  Sixty  per  cent  of  railroad  employees  die  natural 
deatns,  so  that  the  expense  in  the  Plant  System  is  much  greater,  so  the  article  main- 
tains, than  in  the  old  line  company. 

This  article  also  makes  comparison  between  the  cost  of  insurance  on  the  Plant  Sys- 
tem and  in  the  insurance  department  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
The  Brotherhood  does  not  provide  for  weekly  benefits  on  account  of  sickness  or 
injury,  but  do€»  pay  a  benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  death  benefit  in  case  of  the  loas 
of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  while  the  Plant  System  makes  no  such  pavment.  The  coat 
of  carrying  a  $2,500  insurance  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  1898 
was  $41.66,  while  various  local  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  provide  a  weekly  indem- 
nity equal  to  that  on  the  Plant  System,  at  the  rate  of  $9  per  year,  making  a  total  cost 
for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity,  $50.66.  This  provides  a  benefit  for  loss  of  hand, 
foot,  or  eye,  and  the  full  amount  is  paid  in  case  of  natural  deaths.  The  cost  on  the 
Plant  System,  without  payments  for  lo8s  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  with  a  myment 
of  only  one-half  the  indemnity  in  case  of  natural  deaths,  is  $66  for  the  first  ctaf^,  cor- 
responding to  the  members  of  the  firemen's  organization.  The  article  calculates  that 
if  tne  Brotherhood  paid  no  more  benefits  than  the  Plant  System,  it  could  furnish 
insurance  for  $22.50  per  vear. 

These  figures  are  tested  in  another  way.  If  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  pay  $50.66  per  year  for  accident  and  death  insurance  and 
weekly  indemnities,  it  would  amount  to  $854,127.60  in  the  vear  In  1899  the  Broth- 
erhood jmid  253  j)olicie8  for  deaths  and  permanent  disability,  amounting,  at  $2,500 
each,  to  $630,000,  leaving  $224,127.60  to  meet  the  weekly  indemnities.  On  the  Plant 
System  a  payment  of  $66  per  year  for  an  e(^ual  number  of  meml)ers  would  amount  to 
$1,112,760.  This  company  would  have  paid  only  214  policies,  the  others  paid  by  the 
engineers  being  for  disability.  The  number  of  natural  deaths  in  1899,  for  which 
insurance  was  paid  ])y  the  Brotherhood,  was  141.  For  these  the  Plant  Svstem  would 
have  paid  only  $1,250  each.  The  total  payments  therefore  by  the  Pfant  System, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  met  by  the  Brotherhood  in  1899,  woulft  have 
been  only  $358,750,  leaving  a  Imlance  of  $754,010  for  the  payment  of  weekly  benefits, 
$529,873  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Brotherhood. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  this  system  meant  that  the  employees 
were  meetmg  the  cost  of  their  insurance,  and  were  contributing  toward  the  general 
profits  of  the  companv.  The  advantage  of  the  system  to  the  company  would  be  the 
more  conspicuous  if  tlie  diminution  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  local  depart- 
ment, because  of  the  release  of  the  coniimny  from  liability  for  damages,  were  calculated. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  refers  to  an  e<iitorial  from  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  of 
May,  1893,  regarding  the  Reading  Relief  Association.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
receipts  of  the  association  had  been  $262, 787  and  the  disbursements  $241 ,  101 .'  Under 
the  guise  of  philanthropv  it  was  declared  the  company  took  more  from  the  men  than 
it  paid  them,  holding  the  balance  in  **  anything  biit  a  reliable  dejKjsitory."  (43, 
53^8. ) 

6.  OpmicTi*  of  raU'imy  organizations  regarding  the  relief  si/stem. — Mr.  Fuller,  m  ref- 
erence to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
that  he  believed  99  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  companv  approved  the 
relief  system,  submitted  a  tabulation  of  replies  made  by  the  local  lodges  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the  Baltimore  arid  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads  to  certain  interrogatories  sent  out  in  Februarv,  1900.  On  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  system  there  were  replies  from  28  local  lodges,  in  26  cities  and  7  States,  repre- 
senting 1,674  members.    All  of  these  replies  declare  that  membership  in  the  relief 
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Ail  of  the  rei>lies^  fixjiii  the  Penn-yivaiiia  Kaiir*  Aii  exitn-*^  itif  lieii»-f  liiat  tne  r»-iief 
-^•aruiient  tenils  to  teep  mernVier**  out  of  ia^-^r  orjar.itt*ti'»r>.  an«J  tfiat  it  in  an  fair 
™tiiieniber5-  «houl<i  \ye  re'juire*!  Xn  rel*<i-»r  th^  «■•  ijiij-ariy  fp  'iii  r*-*:-  -n-i'-ilty  l'»r  injury. 
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^f|t*frating  the5?e  <le|iartnjent-  is  to  release  theiij.-^*l*.es-  from  ha'hility  aii«l  to  alienate 
lceiremph,yevt4  from  the  hrotheriKxxl-. 

The  witne*^  altr4»  Fuhmitte«l  eeveral  Inters.  r*H*eive«l  fn»ni  nienil**r>*  nf  the  relief 
'^i^^^"i*^iit  on  tlie  Baltimore  and  (Jhio  and  Penn-^yhania  railroad-,  con tirinintr  the 
>ta>iu»*iiti?  made  l>v  the  Icxiges  of  the  railroad  traininen.  One  «»f  tfie:^*  letters  .-tates 
^i^at  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raiinja^l  proniiMs*  that  memlier?*  of  the  relief 
'^*'I*'^'^it^iit  rea«.-tiing  the  age  of  fio  yearn  t?fiail  l»e  f>en-ioneii.  the  writer?  father,  who 
has  \^n  employ-ed  49  years,  in  now  71  yt.'ars  old  and  i?»  told  that  he  can  not  Ije  given 
a  i>eri«ioii  because  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  fund.      (59-68. ) 

C  C'«e  of  intoxicants  by  rallnray  employee*.— ^Ir.  Filler  i*tates  that 
»<inaerly  rail^way  employee**  u-*ie<l  intoxicants  to  a  <lanirerons  extent,  hut  that  largely 
thriju^h  X\m  influence  of  railway  hrotherhocKL-  this  is  no  loneer  tfie  case.     (71. ) 

Mr.  Axi>Eitsox,  Hecretarj'  of  the  Chamljer  of  Coninierce  of  Pittsljurir,  de<'lareH  that 
u\<r  vi^->hihition  of  the  use'of  intoxicants  while  on  duty  is  stri<tly  eniorctnl  <»n  all  the 
^Hi't^r  roanlgs,  and  al.«o  the  habitual  u«e  of  them  or  tlie  fre<juenting  of  }>laces  where 
^'i^*>  are  j*old.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  ha«  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  and 
^\ninkeiine«s  is  rare  among  railroad  men,  where  it  was  very  common  20  years  ago. 

^H*  l«al>or  ori^anlzatlons. — Mr.   Anderson,   secretary  of  the  Chamln^r  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsh>urg,  has  been  an  employer  of  labor  nearly  all  hia  life  and  has 
been  oppoge<l  to  labor  organizations,  but  he  is  less  opposed  to  them  than  he  was. 
^Vithin  the  last  half  dozen  years  he  has  met  officers  and  reprt^sentatives  of  such 
bodiee,  and  he  finds  them  to  be  intelligent  and  not  unreasonable.     In  the  recent 
eheet-**teel  trouble  the  labor  leaderH  have  showed  them.selve8  as  intelligent  in  their 
line  of  business  as  the  managers  of  the  Carnegie  works  are  in  theirs.     He  has  never 
fH?en  a  ease  in  which  organized  labor  has  asserted  itself,  and  there  has  In^en  a  meet- 
ing of  the  two  parties,  m  which  the  trouble  has  not  been  brought  to  a  Hettlement. 
M^jet  strikes,  he  thinks,  could  be  avoided  and  most  differences  settled  by  a  friendly 
plan  of  arbitration  and  a  recognition  of  labor  associations.     He  does  not  see  any  di{- 
lerence  of  principle  between  consulting  the  men  who  are  in  a  workshop  directly  and 
meeting  three  or  four  intelligent  men  who  are  their  representatives.     Five  thousand 
men  in  a  big  works  can  not  come  in  a  body  to  the  proprietors.    The  men  who  con- 
trol the  great  modern  industries  do  not  know  their  workmen  as  the  smaller  employers 
of  earlier  days  did  and  do  not  know  their  work  or  their  rights  or  their  wrongs.     It 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  difficulties  and  tlie  rights  of  workmen  are  to  be  settled  other- 
wise than  by  reoc^nizing  the  right  to  organize  and  the  right  of  representation.     (639, 
648,  649.) 
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I.  Arbltralfon  and  conclllaUon  In  general.— Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audi  e  J 

Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  labor  matters  I 
believes  m  some  organization  of  labor.    It  is  as  necessary  as  combination  of  capital.  ^ 
At  the  same  time  the  control  of  business  can  not  wholly  be  eiven  over  to  labor  organ- 
izations.   In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  trade  unions  have  practically  stopped. 
improvements  in  machinery.    The  witness  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  deteroiin^ 
the  conditions  of  labor  is  by  conciliation  between  representatives  of  oi^ganized  labor 
and  of  employers.    If  disputes  result  in  actual  cessation  of  work,  arbitration  mi^h^ 
be  necessary.    It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  have  labor  unions  incorporated  in 
order  that  they  might  be  responsible  in  contracts  which  they  make  with  emplovers. 
(474.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  labor  disputes  in  which  the  public  interests  are  deeply 
involved,  as  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1900.  Some  means  ought  to  be  devised 
to  settle  a  difficulty  which  results  in  so  much  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  com- 
munity. The  witness  admits  that  there  is  difficulty  in  establishing  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. It  is  hard  to  compel  men  to  work  or  to  compel  employers  to  run  their 
establishments.  He  believes  that  it  mieht  be  desirable  to  have  trade  unions  incor- 
porated, so  that  they  would  be  responsible  in  making  contracts  and  in  carrying  out 
the  decisions  of  arbitrators.     (533. ) 

Mr.  Walter,  president  of  tne  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  believes  that  effort  should 
be  made  to  minimize  the  amount  of  friction  between  employers  and  employees.  He 
thinks  that  as  a  general  thing  labor  organization  is  desirable,  and  puts  tne  laborer  in 
a  better  position  to  discuss  conditions  with  his  employer.  The  witness  is  doubtful 
as  to  the  desirability  of  compulsory  arbitration,  even  m  the  case  of  strikes  affecting^ 
such  industries  as  the  anthracite  coal  industry,  where  the  public  interests  are  deeply 
concerned.  If  there  could  be  some  arrangement  by  which  the  public  should  protect 
the  employers  against  loss  under  other  conditions,  it  mieht  be  proper  to  compel  the 
employers  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  public  in  their  disputes  w^ith  their  working- 
men.     (546,547.) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  in  compulsory 
arbitration.  Although  the  public  suffers  greatly  from  strikes  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  the  people  directly  concerned  must  fight  these  mat- 
ters out — they  do  not  want  to  bring  in  a  third  party.  The  proper  way  to  settle  the 
conditions  of  labor  is  by  conference  of  employers  wid  employees.  The  witness  has 
seen  conferences  in  the  coal  trade.  The  operators  sit  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the 
men  on  the  other  side,  the  table  being  wide  enough  so  that  they  can  not  hit  one 
another.  At  the  first  session  they  almost  come  to  blows,  at  the  second  session  they 
are  more  sober,  and  the  third  time  they  straighten  out  their  disputes.     (520. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  thinks  that  the  time  has  hardly  come  when  we 
can  have  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  even  those  which  greatly  affect 
the  public,  like  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  with  justice  to  either  party.  It  certainly 
would  be  desirable  to  prevent  such  serious  disputes  if  it  could  be  done  fairly. 
(556,557.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  provided  both  parties  are  equally  responsi- 
ble. He  recognizes  the  right  of  the  ]3ublic  as  a  party  in  interest.  At  the  same  time, 
compulsion  would  be  undesirable  if  it  could  be  applied  only  to  the  operator.  It  is 
very  difiicult  to  compel  the  laborer  to  obey  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  since  he  has 
no  property.     (542.) 

J.  Chinese  and  Japanese  In  California.— Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the 
Chinese  question  is  not  especially  a  live  one  in  California  at  present.  The  people 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  reenactment  of  the  exclusion  law.  It  is  most 
assuredly  desirable  that  it  should  be  reenacted.  The  Chinese  are  not  increasing  as 
compareii  with  the  general  population,  and  the  witness  even  believes  that  the  census 
will  show  a  decrease  througnout  the  State,  as  it  certainly  will  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  Chinese  have  made  a  competency  and  returned  to  China.  Mr.  Wheeler  does 
not  regard  the  Japanese  with  the  same  disfavor  as  the  Chinese.  From  a  commer- 
cial and  business  standpoint  the  Chinese  are  undesirable.  They  are  conservative, 
and  continue  to  wear  Chinese  clothes  and  eat  Chinese  food  and  to  live  herdeil 
together  like  cattle.  Thus  they  undersell  American  workingmen.  Moreover,  they 
send  their  earnings  back  to  China,  and  buy  much  of  the  merchandise  which  they 
use  from  China.  The  Japanese  on  the  other  hand  soon  adopt  American  food  and 
clothes  and  create  a  demand  for  American  goods.  The  witness  has  heard  some  com- 
plaint from  labor  organizations  r^arding  them,  but  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
they  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  Chinese.     (755.) 
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XVil.   X^ABOB  CONNECTED  WITH  WATEB  TKANSPOBTATION. 

A.  Oeean  and  eoaatvirl^e  transportatloii.-:-l.  Navigation  law9  and  condition 
ofioilon. — "Mr.  Hayne  says  that  the  conditions  suggested  hy  Mr,  Furuseth,*  of  the 
Seamen's  TJnion,  and  the  proposed  law  which  the  seamen  themselves  drafted  to 
amend  the  navigation  laws  for  the  improvement  in  personnel  of  the  merchant 
marine  do  not  go  any  further  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
than  the  regulations  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company.  He  quotes  from  that 
propofied  law  and  from  the  regulations  of  the  company  m  support  of  his  statement 
(422, 423. ) 

Mr.  Penje,  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  states  that  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
in  the  ooo^wise  trade  is  far  better  than  that  of  those  engaged  in  lake  commerce. 
The  men  generally  get  watch  and  watch,  and  none  but  competent  men  are  emnloyed. 
The  wages  are  better  than  on  the  lakes,  the  poorest  wages  being  $20  per  month  some 
years  ago.  At  present  on  the  Pacific  coast  wages  are  $45  per  month,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  from  |25  to  $35  per  month.  The  highest  wages  on  tne  lake  passenger  boats 
for  a  deckhand  is  $35.  The  coastwise  men  work  fewer  hours,  and  the  l^euling  is 
done  bv  longshoremen  principally.     (408,  409. ) 

Mr.  liayne  states  that,  generally  speaking,  he  believes  the  regulations  of  the  coast- 
wise vessels  are  in  advance  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.     (414.) 

2.  Terms  of  employment  on  ship — Ooastivise  transportation. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that 
the  terms  of  employment  are  controlled  by  what  are  known  as  ** shipping  articles," 
ppescribed  by  law,  m  w^hich  the  contract  of  employment  is  clearly  expressed.    The 
shipping  article  is  in  writing;  it  is  read  over  to  the  men  when  they  si^n,  and  copies 
of  It  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  shipboard.     He  believes  the  tact  that  there 
are  continue<l  applications  for  employment  on  the  coastwise  vessels,  while  the  tramp 
steamers  find  it  necessary  to  have  agents  to  secure  help,  is  an  indication  that  the 
conditions  of  the  men  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  than  on  the  sailing  vessels. 
Under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners*  Company 
there  is  a  personal  solicitude  for  tne  welfare  of  the  men.    Men  are  engaged  for  the 
voyage  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.    They  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  mouth. 
They  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  port,  provided  they  leave  immediatelv  after  the 
ship  is  docked.    The  employer  has  tne  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports.    There  is  a 
custom  in  coastwise  traffic  of  giving  the  men  a  furlough  of  a  few  hours  at  the  termi- 
nal cities  when  the  vessel  lands.    The  shipping  articles  contain  a  provision  favorable 
to  the  employees  that,  '*  while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  terminates 
the  service  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in  the  articles, 
it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of 
anv  employees  without  good  and  suflicient  cause,  but  that  reasonable  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation."     (413-415. ) 

3.  Sailors'  rights  and  remedies. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  in  case  of  an  injury  to  a 
sailor  engaged  in  coastwise  transportation  or  of  any  difference  in  construction  of  the 
terms  of  employment,  the  employee  has  the  right,  if  the  injury  occurred  on  land  or 
if  the  contract  should  not  be  a  maritime  contract,  to  seek  redress  in  the  State  courts, 
hut  if  the  injury  occurred  on  ship,  or  if  the  contract  was  a  maritime  contract,  they 
would  have  recourse  either  in  tne  State  courts,  or  in  the  United  States  courts  in 
admiralty.  The  employees  prefer  the  State  courts,  because  they  secure  juries  there 
more  favorable  to  their  cause  than  in  the  Federal  court.  There  is  sufficient  means 
of  redress  for  anv  injury  to  employees.  The  most  common  method  among  sailors  is 
to  apply  to  a  United  States  district  court  commissioner,  who  hears  the  case,  and  may 
pass  It  on  to  the  court  for  a  hearing.     (416. ) 

4.  SailoTf^  rations. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  his  company  has  adopted  the  ocean 
Tation  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1898.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  that 
jaw  applied  to  coastwise  vessels,  but  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
finally  held  that  it  did.  The  men  on  the  vessels  of  tnis  company,  however,  fare  very 
nmcU  better  than  the  law  prescribes,  because  of  the  additional  amount  of  supplies 
the  vessels  are  required  to  put  on  board  for  their  regular  passenger  traffic,  a  good 
rteal  of  which  is  not  used  by  the  passengers  and  is  turned  over  to  the  sailors.     (414, 

5.  Wages  of  seamen. — The  following  shows  the  wage  rate  of  the  various  employees 
01  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  board  and  accommodation  being  given 
^  the  ship  men  in  addition:  Masters,  $150  to  $250  a  month;  first  officers,  |75; 

iSee  RcporLH  of  Industrial  CommiBsion,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  691  ff. 
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second  officers,  $55;  boatswains,  $30;  quartermaflters,  $30;  sailors,  $25;  chief  en^- 
ueers,  $120;  first  engineers,  $75;  second  engineers,  $60;  oilers,  $40;  water  tenders, 
$40;  firemen,  $40;  coal  passers,  $30;  stewards,  $55  to  $70;  first  cooks,  $50  to  $60;  sec- 
ond cooks,  $35;  mess  men,  $20  to  $25;  waiters,  $20  to  $25;  pantrymen,  $20  to  $30; 
stewardesses,  $18.     (417. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU,  president  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  submitted  a  table 
of  wages  for  service  m  that  company  showing  that  the  masters  or  his  vessels  received 
as  much  as  $200  a  month;  the  chiei  engineer,  $125;  seamen,  $25;  firemen,  $40;  and 
various  other  special  classes  on  a  graded  scale,,  ranging  down  to  $15  for  deck  boys  and 
$10  for  forward  stewardesses  and  third  cook.  The  average  number  of  the  crew  is  60. 
(448.) 

Mr.  Penje.  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  states  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  German  and  English  sailors  in  respect  of  wages,  the  English  sailor  getting 
a  little  more  money,  but  the  purchasing  powder  of  the  German's  money  is  greater. 
In  1881  English  wages  were  about  $12.50  per  month,  and  there  has  been  a  little 
increase  since.    The  wages  in  the  American  coastwise  trade  are  better.    The  wages 

Eaid  in  deep-water  trafi^c  in  England  are  £4  (about  $20) ,  while  the  coastwise  wages 
ere  are  about  $25.  The  custom  in  foreign  trade  is  to  engage  the  crew  in  Europe 
for  the  round  trip,  so  that  the  wages  are  fixed  there.  Rules  and  regulations  on  all 
the  ocean  vessels  are  practically  the  same,  although  there  are  some  countries — 
especially  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland — where  the  sailors  fare  better  than 
American  sailors,  even  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1898.     (412. ) 

6.  Inspection  of  vessels — Safety. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
inspection  of  vessels,  one  by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner.  The  local 
Government  hull  inspectors  and  engine  and  boiler  inspectors  make  an  annual 
inspection  and  their  report  is  kept  permanently  posted  on  shipboard.  This  inspec- 
tion is  in  great  detail.  The  owners'  inspections  include  a  voyage  inspection,  a 
departmen&l  inspection,  and 'the  periodical  docking  and  general  overhaunng.  The 
most  important  inspection  is  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  voyage,  at  which 
time  all  the  machinery  is  turned  over  and  tried,  the  engines  are  kept  running  15  or 
20  minutes  before  starting,  and  all  the  appliances  of  every  kind  are  tested. 

The  owners  find  that  in  constantly  keeping  the  vessels  up,  there  is  less  deteriora- 
tion; the  deterioration  would  otherwise  probably  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Another  condition  that  makes  the  owners  unusually  alert  is  that  if  some  accident 
should  happen  through  any  imperfection  that  might  have  been  discovered  by  careful 
inspection,  all  the  insurance  on  the  hull  and  cargo,  and  every  bill  of  lading  issued 
on  the  cargo,  would  be  vitiated.  A  vessel  that  is  overloaded  is  unseaworthy,  and  the 
crew  have  the  right  to  object  to  going  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  they  feel  is  in  an 
improper  condition.     (417-418.) 

7.  Classes  employed — Nationality, — Mr.  Hayne  states  that,  generally  speaking,  all 
men  on  shipboard  are  considerecl  seamen.  There  is  a  subdivision  into  officers  and 
crew.  On  the  15  ships  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  there 
would  be  about  552  men  employed.  The  sailors  are  a  snifting  class  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  is  a  certain  stability  in  the  personnel  on  the  ships. 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU  says  that  the  higher  grades  of  seamen  are  necessarily  American, 
but  the  lower  grades  are  foreign,  largely  Scandinavians.  Following  the  sea  is  not 
attractive  to  American  men  in  this  day,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  the  old  line 
of  well-trained  American  seamen.  Prizes  of  high  positions  are  too  few,  and  other 
callings  are  more  inviting.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  captain  that  has  had  the  old 
training.  The  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  managing  a  ship  must  be  naturalized 
before  he  is  eligible  to  promotion.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  nas  only  one  captain  of 
foreign  birth,  and  he  has  been  an  American  citizen  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
others  were  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  have  come  up  through  efficiency. 
To  the  average  seaman  and  petty  officer  the  coastwise  trade  offers  greater  induce- 
ments than  the  deep-sea  trade,  because  they  can  be  at  home  more  and  have  more 
home  life.     (450-451.) 

8.  Larceny  under  United  States  navigation  laws, — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  fail  to  provide  for  larceny  committed  on  shipboard 
within  the  State.  There  is  a  general  law  touching  embezzlement  and  damage  to 
freight  and  cai]go,  but  it  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  larceny.  While  the  United 
States  law  specifically  embraces  larceny  on  the  high  seas  and  in  places  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not  embrace  crimes  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  several  States.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  conviction  for  such  larceny,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  within 
what  S&te  jurisdiction  the  offense  was  committed,  and  because,  if  it  were  committed 
in  a  jurisdiction  different  from  the  port  at  which  the  landing  was  made,  the  offender 
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could  easily  escape  before  extradition  capers  could  be  served  nix>n  him.  A^in,  if 
the  ofiender  is  tried  in  the  wrong  jurisaiction,  he  would  of  course  escape  punishment 
tnd  would  have  a  right  of  action  for  civil  damages  for  false  imprisonment.  The  sug- 
ee^tionof  Mr.  Hayne  is  that  the  United  States  statute  in  respect  of  larceny  (sec.  5356, 
key.  Stat.)  should  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace  '*  waters  within  the  maritime  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,"  such  jurisdiction  having  been  extended  by  statute  to 
all  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     (414, 415, 421^25. ) 

This  witness  submitted  an  additional  statement  containing  a  draft  for  a  bill  amend- 
injrthe  law  on  this  subject  (823.) 

y.  Condition  and  wanes  of  stevedores. — Mr.  Hayne  says  that  the  Merchants  and 
Miners*  Company  employs  continuously  about  1,300  stevedores  at  the  various  porta 
touched  and  pays  them  by  the  hour.  The  stevedores  in  the  South  are  mostly  colored 
men  and  in  the  North  white  men.  He  has  never  known  of  any  strike  On  the  part  of 
any  of  the  company's  employees.  The  company  has  regular  gangs  of  stevedores  and 
the  ^hipmen  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  While  in  port  the  ship- 
men  are  engaged  in  cleaning  up,  inspecting,  and  seeing  that  the  ship  is  in  proper 
trim.  The  officers  are  often  married  men,  but  the  seamen  as  a  rule  are  not.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  force  are  Americans,  coming  largely  from  New  England.  There 
are  no  colored  seamen.     (413-417.) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  stevedores  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company  are  paid  by  the  hour  at  prices  varying  from  15  to  30  cents  at  the 
various  ports.  The  company  finds  a  regular  rate  prevailing  at  the  several  ports, 
which  he  presumes  grows  out  of  an  understanding  among  the  men,  and  that  rate  is 
paid. 

The  rates  at  various  ports  are:  Boston,  r^ular  time  20  cents  an  hour,  overtime 
30:  Baltimore,  regular  time  20,  overtime  20;  Providence,  16S  to  18J  for  regular  time, 
overtime  20  to  25;  Norfolk,  regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Newport  News,  regular 
time  15,  overtime  15;  Savannah,  17 J  to  22  regular  time,  overtime  17i  to  22;  Phila- 
delphia, regular  time  20,  overtime  20.     (415-417. ) 

>Ir.  GuiLLAUDEU,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  says  that  at  New  York  stevedores  are 
paid  at  25  cents  per  hour  week  days  and  30  cents  an  hour  on  Sundays  and  holidavs. 
At  the  Chesapeake  ports  in  Virginia  the  rate  rmis  from  15  to  20  cents  an  hour.  This 
difference  is  found  fairly  to  reflect  the  differences  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  liv- 
ing? (-ondition.s  between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  company  does  all  its  own 
Work  at  all  the  ports.  The  sea  force  will  not  engage  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels.   (448-449. ) 

B.  Labor  on  veMels  on  the  Oreat  Lakci. — 1.  Lake  Seamen's  Uhimi, — Mr. 
William  Penje,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  says  that  this  organization 
numL>ers  about  3,000  seamen  on  the  lakes,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  employed  there.  In  the  winter  time  there  are  four  local  unions — at  Mil- 
waukee, Bnifafo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  In  the  summer  months  there  are  loctal 
oiganizations  at  other  points,  there  being  no  occa.si(m  to  keep  the  summer  office  optm 
during  the  winter  time,  because  the  men  look  out  for  other  employment  at  that  time. 

The  dues  of  the  organization  are  50  cents  per  month  the  year  round,  and  the  initia- 
tion fee  $3.  There  is  a  death  benefit  of  175,  payable  to  representatives  of  a  6  months* 
memher  in  good  standing,  and  a  shipwreck  benefit  of  $30.  This  organization  is  con- 
necte«l  with  the  American  Federation  of  Lal>or  through  the  International  Seamen's 
Union,  which  includes  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  on  the  lakes. 
The  Lake  Seamen's  Union  paid  a  per  capita  tax  of  3  cents  a  mouth  to  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union.    The  or^nization  had  no  strike  fund. 

The  union  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  employers  in  general,  but  has  been 
recognized  by  the  schooner  owners.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  an  organization 
of  the  vessel  owners,  never  recognized  the  union.  The  union  has  no  voice  and  but 
httle  influence  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages.     (400, 401. ) 

2.  General  character  and  condition  of  seamen  employed  on  the  /ate. — Mr.  Penje  states 
that  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  10  years  ago  were  more  skillful  than  those  of  to-day. 
Ten  years  ago  about  90  percent  of  the  men  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes  could  pa^^s  the 
examination  for  the  Navy;  now  he  does  not  suppose  over  one- fourth  of  them  could 
do  so.  Many  have  gone  into  other  callings,  such  as  bridge  building,  architectural 
ironwork,  or  have  become  gripmen  on  street  railroads,  or  farmc^rs;  this  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  hard  conditions  on  the  lakes  and  the  invasion  of  the  steam boat.s,  but 
principally  because  wages  have  gone  down.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  sailing  vessels  are  Scandinavians,  the  others  Americans,  Irish,  Englisn,  and 
Gennan,  only  about  10  per  cent  bein^  American.  He  attributes  the  fact  that  the 
ScaDdinavian  race  predominates  to  their  love  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  Scandinavians 
havealso  drifted  into  the  United  States  Navy,  where  the  conditions  are  more  attractive. 
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The  condition  of  the  deck  hands  has  retrograded  tremendously  in  the  last  10  years, 
A  self-respectius  sailor  would  not  under  any  circumstances  make  a  passa^  as  a  deck 
hand  on  one  of  those  steamers  to-day.  The  deck  hands  are  so  abused  and  their 
wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  onlv  the  worst  class  of  unskilled  people  who  are  hard  up 
that  will  take  these  places.  They  never  stay  at  it,  but  when  they  find  what  the  con- 
ditions are  they  often  get  off  at  the  next  port,  forfeiting  their  waees.  On  some  of  the 
principal  lines,  for  instance,  the  Western,  Erie,  and  Anchor  lines,  conditions  are 
Homewhat  better  than  described.  Quite  a  number  of  these  men  belong  to  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union,  but  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  wheelsmen  and  watchmen; 
they  do  not  usually  take  deck  hands  in.  The  union  is  not  trying  hard  to  organize 
these  men,  but  it  realizes  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. Legislation  could  not  help  it.  If  the  calling  was  respectable  they  could  get  a 
better  class  of  men  to  go  into  it,  and  the  deck  hand  would  seek  to  advance  to  watch- 
man and  wheelsman.     (401, 402, 403, 411.) 

3.  ASailars*  food, — Mr.  Penje  states  that  on  the  lake  boats  very  poor  provision  is 
made  for  the  food  of  the  sailors,  7  cents  per  meal  being  allowed  for  all  hands.  A 
contract  is  made  with  a  supply  agent,  and  he  puts  just  enough  aboard  to  make  the 
scheduled  trip.  If  a  vessel  happens  to  be  out  longer  than  her  schedule,  everybody 
goes  hungry.  The  food  consists  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  coffee  and  tea. 
For  the  deck  hands  the  food  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  handed  to  them,  and  '*  the  first 
come  is  the  first  served."  The  coastwise  trade  in  that  resjiect  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  the  lakes.  Although  there  is  a  law  providing  for  a  specified  amount  of  food  for 
the  men  on  ocean  vessels,  it  is  not  always  complied  with.     (409.) 

4.  Sailors'  accommodatiotis. — ^This  witness  states  that  the  accommodations  for  the 
deck  hands  on  the  lakes  are  of  the  very  poorest.  The  men  are  not  clean  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  their  quarters  clean  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
as  they  have  no  time  for  such  work.  Their  condition  is  horrible  from  all  points  of 
view.  On  some  of  the  old  vessels  they  have  not  the  required  space,  but  there  is 
space  enough  in  the  more  modern  vessels,  though  even  in  them  the  deck  hands*  and 
firemen's  quarters  are  away  down  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  and  are  very  poor. 
The  lake  boats  provide  mattresses  and  cotton  oi:  calico  quilts,  but  they  become  unfit 
for  a  human  being  to  use. 

In  the  coastwise  trade  the  sailor  provides  his  own  bedding,  and  in  that  respett 
fares  poorer  than  the  lake  sailors,  but  the  quarters  are  clean,  because  the  boats  aie 
inspected  and  because  there  is  a  different  class  of  men.  On  the  lake  vessels  the  dec-k 
hands*  quarters  are  nearly  always  full  of  vermin.  No  self-respecting  man  would  be 
a  deck  hand  on  the  lakes.  The'  master  knows  thaf  the  deck  hand  will  not  remain 
longer  than  he  has  to,  and  of  course  will  not  clean  up  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
required.  The  improvement  of  the  sailors*  quarters  would  depend  upon  reasonable 
hours  and  better  wages.     (409,  410,  411.) 

5.  Wages  of  seamen  on  the  lakes. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  the  wages  i>aid  to  the  skilled 
seamen  on  the  lakes  in  1900  started  at  about  $1.50  and  wound  up  at  |2.75  per  day. 
Ten  years  ago  wages  were  better,  sometimes  winding  up  at  $4.50  per  day  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  year  ago  the  wages  on  schoonerj  on  Lake  Michigan  were  $3  per 
day.  The  men  are  employed  between  7  and  8  months  in  the  year,  and  in  manning 
a  schooner  they  would  make  about  $300  for  the  season.  The  wa^es  on  the  lakes  last 
summer  for  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  were  $45  per  month,  an  increase  of  $10  over 
the  previous  year.  The  wages  of  the  deck  hands  nave  increased  from  an  average  of 
$15  to  about  $20  per  month.  The  deck  hand  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  sailor 
of  10  years  before  and  the  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  now  are  really  petty  officers. 
(401,402.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor. — ^This  witness  states  that  where  the  Lake  Seamen*  s  Union  has  con- 
trol, that  is,  on  the  schooners,  the  men  labor  12  hours,  but  on  the  steamboats  the 
men  work  as  much  as  30  hours  on  a  stretch — 24  hours  at  all  kinds  of  labor  on  the 
deck  and  steering  6  hours  after  that.  After  the  30  hours  they  get  6  hours*  rest  and 
again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  While  loading,  in  most  of  the  lake  ports,  the  deck  hands 
work  the  longshoreman* s  day,  which  in  most  cases  is  10  and  11  hours.  Then  they 
have  to  move  the  vessel  and  inake  her  fast  and  pump  her  out  if  she  leaks.  They  <io 
all  of  the  loading  of  the  schooners  and  all  the  shifting  of  the  cargo,  in  many  cases. 
The  witness  beheves  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  regulation  in  this  matter. 
(403,  404. ) 

7.  Overloading  of  lake  vessels. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
smaller  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  nearly  always  overloaded.  He  gave  many  instances 
of  this,  among  others  submitting  a  letter  from  Capt.  Henry  Leisk,  master  of  the 
steamer  P.  J.  Jialph,  in  which  he  charged  that  there  was  reckless  overloading  in  the 
iron-ore  trade.    The  complaints  about  overloading  are  usually  in  the  iron-ore  trade, 
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because  of  the  weight  of  that  sort  of  cai^go.  The  larger  yeseels  can  not  he  overloaded, 
because  llie  depth  of  the  channels  hetween  the  lakes  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  no 
law  at  present  in  regard  to  overloading  vessels.  The  insurance  companies  insure 
under  a  **  free-board  &w,"  hut  he  does  not  think  it  is  a  United  States  statute.  The 
competition  among  insurance  companies  is  so  keen  that  they  are  glad  enough  ti:)  get 
the  risk  and  say  nothing  against  overloading.     (404,  405.  ] 

8.  Uridermcmning  ofvesseS. — ^Mr.  F^nje  asserts  that  practically  all  of  the  vessels,  both 
sail  and  steam,  on  the  lakes,  are  undermanned,  and  gives  many  instances  in  support 
of  his  statement.  He  analyzes  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  several  vessels,  stating 
how  many  men  thev  carry,  and  declares  that  in  practically  every  instance  at  least 
twice  the  number  o!  men  should  be  employed.  The  undermanning  results  in  espe- 
cially hard  conditions  for  the  men  employed.  It  is  also  very  unsafe,  especially  in 
case  of  a  storm,  in  no  other  country  are  the  men  required  to  stand  at  the  wheel  more 
than  2  hours,  while  on  the  lakes  they  are  required  to  stand  6  hours,  and  that,  very  often, 
ifter  being  continuously  at  work  for  24  hours  preceding.  The  custom  elsewhere  is  2 
hours  on  and  4  off.  He  attributes  this  condition  largely  to  the  greed  of  the  owners 
of  thev^eels.  Two  of  the  *' fancy"  passenger  steamers  running  between  Buffalo 
■nd  Superior,  carr>ing  from  300  to  400  passengers,  have  1  captain,  3  mates,  and  only 
12  men  that  are  called  seamen.  Last  year  these  seamen  were  paid  $35  per  month, 
and  the  year  before  $25,  which  is  only  $5  more  than  the  deck  hands  get;  they  are 
not  competent  men  and  are  called  seamen  only  because  they  have  a  uniform  on.  Half 
of  them  could  not  save  themselves,  much  less  save  a  passenger,  in  times  of  distress. 
Many  of  the  disasters  on  the  lakes  could  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  vessels 
to  be  properly  manned.  The  majority  of  the  disasters  are  collisions  in  the  Detroit 
Kiver,  where  the  passage  is  in  some  places  only  80  feet  wide,  and  they  could  be 
avoided  many  times  if  an  additional  steering  man  was  on  the  vessel.     (405-408.) 

9.  Proposed  regulcUions. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union  to  get  some  legislation  that  a  vessel  should  carry  a  certain  number  of  efficient 
seamen,  and  then  give  the  seamen  a  certificate  of  efficiencv,  as  every  other  country 
does.  The  certificate  might  be  issued  by  a  Government  ofiicial,  in  connection  with 
the  custom-bouse,  and  the  men  should  be  examined  before  the  certificate  was  issued. 
All  the  members  of  the  union  are  examined  by  the  ofl5cer  in  charge  of  the  union 
where  the  men  join,  and  if  found  sufi&cient  are  given  a  certificate  for  the  capacity  in 
which  they  can  ser\'e.     (404. ) 

10.  Great  Lake  vessels. — Mr.  Penje  stated  that  there  are  very  few  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  that  are  square-rigged,  most  of  them  being  square-rigged  on  the  fore- 
mast only,  three-masted  schooners  and  baraes  being  used.  In  the  modern  barges 
there  is  a  steam  steering  gear,  and  some  of  them  have  an  electric  motor  and  furnish 
their  own  electric  light,  but  the  number  is  small.  In  some  of  the  more  modem  ves- 
sels there  is  a  steam  power  in  the  shape  of  a  **  donkey,"  but  that  very  often  gets  out 
of  order.     (410.) 

C.  liongshore  irork — Oreat  Lakes.—!.  IrUernatumcULorufshoremen^s  Asso- 
ciation.— Mr.  Babter,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  this  organization  was  formed  in  1892,  and  was  then  made  up  of 
locals  of  lumber  handlers  only.  In  1893  its  purpose  was  enlarged  to  include  every 
dock  worker  at  all  ports  in  the  United  States  and  C'anada,  on  the  seacoast,  the  lakes, 
and  the  rivers.  He  estimates  the  aggregate  membership  at  40,000,  and  the  member- 
ship on  the  Great  Lakes  at  from  20,000  to  25,000.  The  chief  attention  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  given  to  the  lakes.  Mr.  Barter  mentions  among  the  w  orkmen  that 
are  members  there  the  loaders  and  unloaders  of  coal,  ore,  grain,  salt,  and  package 
freight,  dock  bolsters  and  enMneers,  dock  firemen  and  marine  firemen,  and  all  men 
employed  in  lumber  yards.  He  does  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  1,500  non- 
onion  men  working  at  these  occupations  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  as  there  are  are 
chiefly  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Duluth. 

The  association  holds  an  annual  convention,  at  which  each  local  organization  is 
entitled  to  two  delegates,  but  the  delegates  cast  votes  according  to  the  membership  they 
represent.  The  per  capita  tax  paid  to  the  national  organization  is  5  cents  a  month. 
Local  dues  are  generally  about  50  centfl  a  month,  but  they  are  collected  in  most  ports 
only  for  10  months  in  the  year,  and  in  some  cases  only  for  8  or  9.  In  some  locals, 
where  there  are  sick  and  death  benefits,  the  dues  are  collected  for  12  months.  The 
international  oiifninization  pays  no  sick  or  death  benefits,  but  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  locals  do.  In  some  cases  the  weekly  sick  benefit  is  $5  and  the  death  benefit 
♦100.  Greater  amounts  are  p«dd  in  cases  of  special  need.  The  5  cents  a  month  paid 
to  the  international  organization  goes  to  its  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  the  expenses  of  attending  conferences  and  conventions.  These  are  consider- 
able, as  there  are  a  lai^ge  number  of  conferences  with  employers  every  year.     (307, 
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2.  Effeci  of  labor  otgamzaiion, — Mr.  Barter  thinks  that  wages  have  risen  50  per 
cent  since  his  organization  >vas  formed;  but,  besides  that,  it  has  effected  a  grreat 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  men.  It  has  don*^  away  with  the  compulsory 
patronage  of  saloons,  which  existed  under  the  old  stevedore  system,  and  it  ooes  not 
permit  drunkenness.  The  saloon  evil  now  exists  only  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee, where  the  organization  has  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish  it.  In  many  ports 
the  union  fines  a  man  if  he  gets  drunk,  and  does  not  let  him  work  until  the  fine  is 
paid.  In  many  porta  the  union  forbids  taking  liquor  on  board  a  vessel  during  work- 
mg  hours.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  gives  no  trouble.  The  majority  of  the 
men  are  determined  that  temperance  rules  shall  prevail.  This  is  partly  from  the 
desire  to  make  it  an  occupation  for  respectable  men  to  follow,  and  it  is  partly  a  mat- 
ter of  business  prudence.  The  men  work  in  gangs,  and  if  one  shirks  either  the  w^ork 
of  the  gang  is  interfered  with  or  his  work  has  to  be  done  by  his  mates.  If  a  man  is 
incapable  of  working  properly  l)ecau8e  of  the  influence  of  liquor,  his  mates  want  him 
removed  and  another  man  put  in  his  place.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  longshoremen  under  the  influence  of  the  organization.  Under 
the  stevedore  system  competition  between  contracting  stevedores  was  often  carried 
on  by  physical  force.  A  stevedore  backed  by  a  strapping  band  of  fighters  would 
drive  away  the  stevedore  with  weaker  followers,  and  ultimately  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  business.  The  men  were  forced  to  become  brutes  or  be  kicked  off  the  docKs  and 
kicked  to  pieces.  With  the  growth  of  the  organization  and  closer  touch  with  the 
employers  "  our  brains  have  taken  hold  instead  of  muscle,  and  the  conservative  man, 
the  man  who  had  some  business  ideas,  has  been  forced  to  the  front."     (310-312, 316. ) 

3.  Strikes  of  longshoremen, — Mr.  Barter  savs  that  this  organization  has  no  defense 
or  strike  fund,  and  that  none  of  its  locals  has  ever  had  to  ask  financial  assistance 
during  a  strike  except  in  one  case.  That  case  was  that  of  the  Buffalo  freight  hand- 
lers in  1900.  In  the  Buffalo  strike  of  1899  there  was  no  appeal  for  funds.  The 
organization  does  not  have  many  strikes,  and  has  never  made  an  assessment.     (307. ) 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  there  used  to  be  perhaps  a  strike  a  day  at  the  docks  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  lakes.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  organization  has  been  practi- 
cally to  do  away  with  strikes.  The  international  ofl&cers  always  prevent  strikes  if 
possible.     (316. ) 

Mr.  Barter  gives  an  account  of  the  Buffalo  freight  handlers'  strike  of  1899.  He 
says  that  the  nandling  of  freight  was  done  there  under  contract,  and  in  January, 
1899,  there  was  a  change  of  contractors.  The  old  contractor  had  paid  the  men  a 
certain  sum  for  unloading  the  boats,  which  was  supposed  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  men.  The  new  contractor  tried  to  introduce  a  system  of  time  work.  The 
men  struck  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  and  the  gi\'ing  of 
the  work  directly  to  the  men.  The  strongest  reason  for  demanding  the  abolition  of 
contractors  was  the  saloon  system.  Most  of  the  stevedores,  or  freight-handling  con- 
tractors on  the  lakes,  used  to  own  saloons.  The  men  complained  that  unless  they 
patronized  the  saloons  freely  they  could  not  get  employment.  The  strike  was  con- 
ducted in  an  honorable  way  by  the  men,  with  no  attempts  at  violence.  Some 
violence  was  attempted,  but  not  by  members  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Barter  thinks 
that  no  union  man  was  arrested  for  violence.  The  I^ke  Carriers'  Association  pro- 
posed to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  between  the  freight  handlers  and  the 
contractors,  and  see  that  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Barter  thinks  that 
they  even  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  more  than  the  men  had  received  the  year  before. 
The  men  still  refused,  demanding  that  the  contract  be  let  directly  to  them.  This  the 
lake  can'iers  could  not  do  because  of  their  existing  agreement  with  the  contractors. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  men  got  all  they  contended  for  except  the  direct  contract 
with  the  lake  carriers.     (308. ) 

4.  Agreements  imth  employers — Arbitration, — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  Longshore- 
men's Association  has  a  general  a^ement  with  the  Dock  Mana^rs'  Association,  repre- 
senting men  interested  in  unloading  iron  ore  at  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Lorain,  Hun>ii, 
Cleveland,  Fairport,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  and  Erie.  The  fir^t 
agreement  with  them  was  made  on  March  15, 1900.  In  December,  1900,  an  agreement 
was  made  for  the  loading  on  cars  during  the  winter  of  ore  piled  on  the  docks.  This 
agreement  provides  that  if  any  work  comes  up  which  is  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  contract,  the  men  shall  perform  it,  and  the  pay  for  it  snail  be  deterniine<i 
between  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization  ana  the  dock  managenB,  and  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  shall  1x3  arbitrated.  In  case  of  any  controversy  there  is  a 
provision  for  settlement,  first,  if  possible,  by  representatives  of  the  dock  managers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization.  If  they  can  not  agree,  thev  are  to 
chooHc  a  disinterested  man,  who,  with  them,  shall  form  a  board  of  arbitration.  If 
they  can  not  agree  on  a  third  man,  each  of  tluMii  is  to  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and 
the  two  so  chosen  are  to  choose  a  third,  and,  with  him,  to  form  the  board  of  arbitration. 
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It  has  been  neceaeary  actually  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  clause  only  once.    In  all 
other  cases  every  qu^tion  has  been  settled  by  negotiation  between  representatives  of 

the  two  sides. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  men  shall  continue  to  work  under  all  circum- 
stances pending  arbitration.  This  has  always  been  strictly  adhered  to,  except  in  one 
case.  In  thatcasethe  men  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thecontract. 
It  was  not  possible  to  educate  10,000  men  on  all  these  points  at  once.  A  disagree- 
ment arotfe  at  Conneautand  the  superintendent  telegraphed  Mr.  Barter.  Mr.  Barter 
went  there  and  explained  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  to  the  men  and  they 
immediately  went  to  work. 

Mr.  Barter  has  found  the  operation  of  these  agreements  most  satisfactorjr.  The 
employers  are  always  ready  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  men  and  listen  to  any  grievance 
or  cx>mplaint.  The' relations  between  the  two  sides  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Barter  thinks  that  these  agreements  are  the  solution  of  the  labor  question .     ( 312-316. ) 

5.  Direct  contracts  of  Icuce-freight  handlers. — Mr.  Barter  says  that  his  organization 
deals  directly  with  the  various  persons  who  have  freight  to  load  and  unload,  the 
transportation  agencies,  and  the  dock  managers.  In  some  ports  the  men  work  in 
gangs,  and  the  gangs  take  turns  in  employment,  one  taking  one  boat  and  another 
the  next.  When  a  boat  is  loaded  or  unloaded,  the  foremen  and  some  members  of 
the  gang  see  the  bills  of  lading,  figure  out  what  is  ooming  to  them,  collect  the  money, 
and  divide  it  among  all  the  men  who  have  done  th^  work.     (310. ) 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  taken  up  the  question  of  any  particular 
contract  except  the  Bufifeilo  contract.  The  Longshoremen's  Association  nas  done 
l>usinese  since  1898  with  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Union  as  dock  managers, 
and  this  means  practically  the  lake  carriers.  The  contracts  are  always  signed  on  the 
part  of  the  men  by  representatives  of  the  international  organization.  The  local  union 
18,  of  course,  alsf>ax)arty  to  the  contracts,  and  is  directly  interested  in  the  making  and 
inforcement  of  thera.  The  other  parties  to  the  contracts  are  sometimes  the  dock 
mans^rs,  sometimes  the  local  earners,  sometimes,  as  to  package  freight,  the  super- 
intendents of  the  freight  docks  of  the  different  railroads. 

Mr.  Connors,  the  man  who  has  the  freight-handling  contract  in  Buffalo,  still  oj)er- 
ales  to  some  extent  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  In  those  cities  there  is  competition 
in  the  steve<lore  system,  and  he  does  not  have  all  the  docks.  There  is  no  organiza- 
tion of  freight  handlers  in  Chicago.  There  is  an  organization  in  Milwaukee,  and  Mr. 
B»ler  understands  that  Mr.  Conners  pays  the  same  wages  that  are  demanded  by 
the  organization.    The  contracts  are  let  annuallv.     (309. ) 

Mr.  JBarter  savs  that  his  oi^ganization  practicallv  controls  all  the  unloading  of  iron- 
ore  boats,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal  and  of  lumber.  He  believes  that 
all  fair-minde<i  employers  on  the  lakes  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  organization 
rather  than  to  return  to  the  old  system.  He  has  lived  on  the  water  all  his  life  and 
he  has  never  seen  boats  given  the  dispatch  they  have  had  the  last  season.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  view  of  the  competition  of  the  railroads.  Under  the 
present  system  every  individual  workman  is  practically  a  contractor  and  is  interested 
m  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats,  and  is  also  interested  both  in  the  question  of 
dispatch  and  in  the  question  of  freight  rates.  Freight  rates  regulate  the  wage  rate  to 
a  very  large  extent.  The  men  are  learning  that  they  must  not  try  to  lift  their  wage 
rate  excessivelv  or  it  will  drive  the  traffic  to  the  railroads.     (313,  314.) 

6.  }yagcs  of  longshoremen. — Mr.  Barter  gives  in  considerable  detail  the  wages  paid 
to  different  classes  of  workers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Among  them  are  the  JfoUowing: 
Coal  trimming— that  is,  loading— 60  cents  an  hour  for  a  12-hour  workday;  fueling,  40 
cents  an  hour  for  any  number  of  hours;  lumber  loading  and  unloading,  60  c^nts  an 
hour;  grain  scoopers — that  is,  unloaders — 60  cents  an  hour;  grain  trimmers — that  is, 
loaders — 60  cents  and  upward;  marine  package  freight  handlers,  30  cents  an  hour, 
working  10  and  12  hours,  and  sometimes  24  hours  at  a  stretch;  hoisters,  $80  a  month, 
and  engineers  $85  a  naonth,  from  May  1  to  December  15;  marine  firemen,  $45  a 
month  during  the  navigation  season.  In  some  cases  time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  Hun- 
day  work.  Several  of  these  rates  are  average  rates  from  which  there  is  considerable 
vanation.  Mr.  Barter  thinks  wages  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  l)efore 
his  organization  obtained  control  of  the  ports. 

Mr.  Barter  explains  that  the  grain  trimmer  or  loader  has  rather  more  dusty  work 
than  the  scooper  or  unloader,  but  either  kind  of  work  is  one  which  a  man  can  not 
stand  many  years.    These  men  do  not  live  to  be  old.     (310,  311.) 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  wage  rate  for  the  unloading  of 
ore  boats  at  the  several  lake  ports  has  been  advantageous  to  the  busin(*iw.  "One 
dock  manager  is  not  in  sharp  competition  with  another  dock  manager,  Injcaui^;  th«! 
wage  rate  now  is  the  same  in  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports."  An  effort  is  now  on  f«iot  Ut 
secure  a  uniform  scale  for  unloading  lumber.  Such  a  scale  is  likely  to  be  establishe^i— 
perhaps  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  freight  rate.     (315. ) 
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The  quefition  of  a  sliding  scale  for  the  handling  of  lumber,  to  depend  upon  the 
freight  rate,  is  under  discussion,  and  he  thinks  his  organization  wiU  be  willing  to 
consent  to  it.     (315. ) 

7.  Nationality  of  longshoremen, — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  Irish- Americans  were  for- 
merly predominant  in  longshoremen's  work  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  that  many  of 
them  became  di^usted  during  the  troubles  in  the  lake  ports  and  looked  for  other 
occupations.  In  the  younger  element  that  is  coming  in  Americans  are  a  factor, 
though  very  few  young  Americans  worked  on  the  lakes  under  the  old  system.  In 
ore-receivine  ports  there  are  many  nationalities,  such  as  Italians,  Finns,  Hunns,  Sla- 
vonians, Poles,  and  Germans.     (310,311.) 

8.  Winter  occuvatiom  of  lonashoremen, — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  closed  season  of 
navigation  on  tne  Great  Lakes  usually  covers  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  but  sometimes  be^ns  in  the  middle  of  November  and  sometimes  does  not 
end  till  May.  The  organization  has  now  got  an  agreement  covering  the  iron-ore 
ports  whereby  about  10,000  members  will  be  kept  at  work  in  the  winter,  in  the  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  upper  Michigan  ports.  Many  of  the  men  go  into  the  woods 
and  work  at  lumbering.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  men  have  become  accustomed  to 
save  enough  during  the  summer  to  live  on  during  the  winter  without  doing  anything. 
Often  they  buy  coal  and  flour  and  other  provisions  for  the  winter  at  wholesale.  In 
the  summer  they  often  do  not  have  much  time  to  see  their  homes.  In  the  winter 
they  can  see  their  families.  Ten  years  a^o  not  20  per  cent  were  married,  but  now  90 
per  cent  are  married  and  are  raising  families.     (317. ) 

D.  Labor  in  MlftttMlppI  RtTer  traffic— Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  offi- 
cers on  the  Mississippi  River  boats  are  white  men,  but  the  laborers  usually  negroes- 
Whites  could  not  stajid  the  work,  especially  as  the  weather  is  usually  very  hot.  The 
n^ro  has  to  be  paid  pretty  high  for  it.  On  the  upper  rivers,  wKere  the  traflSc  is 
somewhat  different,  there  are  some  mixed  crews,  but  mostly  negro  crews.  On  the 
lower  river  in  the  packet  trade  the  pay  is  from  $40  to  $110  per  month  and  board. 
The  labor  is  not  steady  and  very  few  boats  ever  go  out  with  the  same  crew  twice. 
The  "roustabout"  cares  nothing  about  saving  money  or  having  a  home  or  family, 
and  has  no  moral  obligations.  The  most  of  them  lose  much  of  their  wages  in  gambling. 
The  steamboat  men  are  very  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  laborers,  but 
find  they  can  not  do  it.    The  roustabouts  are  all  strong,  vigorous  young  fellows. 

The  steamboats  provide  mess  rooms  to  eat  in,  and  tin  pans,  knives,  forks,  and 
cups,  but  the  men  would  nauch  rather  have  the  food  brought  on  in  a  dish  pan  and  put 
on  deck,  and  take  it  in  their  hands  and  eat  it.  Places  are  provided  for  them  to  sleep, 
but  they  never  go  there,  because  they  want  to  hide  from  the  mate  when  they  make  a 
landing  and  dodge  the  work.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather  they  sometimes  go  down  under- 
neath the  boilers  and  sleep  there.  These  roustabouts,  when  on  shore,  mostly  go  to 
what  are  called  "barrel  houses,"  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  where  there  are" dance 
halls,  crap  games,  etc.    The  officers  often  go  to  thesa  barrel  houses  to  find  a  crew. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  oi^ganize  these  laborers  into  a  union,  but  they  were 
only  partially  successful.  The  negroes,  however,  seem  to  stand  together,  and  when 
a  boat  is  ready  to  ship  their  demands  for  wages  must  be  met  before  thev  will  join 
the  crew.     (395-397.) 

Mr.  Bryant  states  also  that  Italian  laborers  have  been  tried  on  the  Mississippi 
River  boats  in  two  instances,  but  they  were  not  found  to  be  equal  to  the  heavv  work; 
moreover,  they  could  not  speak  the  English  lan^age.  The  wages  paid  the  Italians 
were  $60  per  month  and  board.  The  Itelian  fruit  men  employ  none  out  Italian  labor 
on  boats.     (397. ) 

Labor  in  New  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  the  stevedore  labor  in  New  Orleans 
up  to  recently  had  been  mostly  white,  but  now  the  negro  is  making  inroads  into 
that  employment,  and  they  work  cheaper;  that  that  is  steady  labor,  and  the  men 
work  in  the  same  gangs  and  form  a  very  close  corporation.     (397. ) 

XVm.— GOBPOBATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OENEBALLY. 

A.  CapltallaEatton  and  promotion  of  corporatlon§  (see  also  Capi- 
talization of  Railroads  J  f  p.  lvix.) — 1.  Capitalization  of  corj)oration8. — Mr.  Greene,  of 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  overcapitalization  of  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  has  many  incidental  evils,  but  he  doubts  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  check  them  by  legislation.  He  thinks  that  if  it  were  possible  to  require  more 
satisfactory  statements  as  to  the  value  of  assets,  etc;.,  in  the  inauguration  of  corpora- 
tions, the  motive  for  overcapitalization  would  largely  be  removed.  (See  summary 
of  Mr.  Greene's  evidence  as  to  promotion  and  publicity,  p.  cclxxiv.) 

Mr.  Greene  does  not  think,  however,  that  inaustrial  combinations  and  other  cor- 
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p«)rations  are  overcapitalized  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  commonly  believed.   He  says 
it  is?  the  nni versa!  opinion  of  manufacturers  and  business  men  engaged  in  enterpri^^es 
invoh-ing  risk  that  they  must  hope  for  a  profit  of  12  or  13  per  cent  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment, in  view  of  the  risks.    Otherwise  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  lend  out  their 
money  on  bonds  or  mortgages.    Consequently,  when  the  owner  of  a  plant  proposes 
to  put  it  into  a  corporation,  he  finds  that  he  must  capitalize  it  at  more  than  tne  value 
of  the  tangible  assets.     For  example,  a  man  owns  a  mill  worth  $100,000,  tangible 
property.     A  normal  rate  of  profit  on  the  business  is  $12,000.    Bonds  can  be  issued 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest.    This  leaves  a  balance  of  $6,000 
of  annual  earnings,  which  can  be  capitalized  in  stocks.    This  half  of  the  earnings  is, 
of  course,  less  certain  than  the  first  half.    There  are  some  people  who  prefer  to  invest 
at  low  interest  with  a  certainty  of  return.    They  will  buy  tne  bonus.    Others  are 
willing  to  take  more  risk,  and  will  buy  stocks.    The  stocks  issued  in  such  an  instance 
as  thi?  are  frequently  called  water,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  correct  description  of  them. 

Mr.  Grtjene  says  further  that  the  extra  $100,000  of  stock  in  a  case  of^this  sort  may 
be  properly  treated  as  a  capitalization  of  good  will,  while  the  first  $100,000,  repre- 
aented  by  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  stands  for  the  tangible  value  of  the  plant.  The 
witness  l^elieves  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  treat  good  will  as  an  asset  of  the  com- 
pany if  it  is  accuratel^r  valued.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  proper  accounting  and 
proper  policy  to  distinguish  clearly  between  tangible  assets  and  good  will.  The 
easiest  way  in  the  inauguration  of  a  corporation  would  be  to  have  the  property 
appraised  bj'  expert  accountants.  This  would  show  so  much  for  the  plant,  so  much 
for  accounts  receivable,  cash,  material  on  hand,  etc  The  total  of  the  tangible  assets 
coold  properly  enough  be  represented  by  bonds  and  stocks,  or  the  plant  proper  might 
be  represented  by  bonds  ana  the  current  assets  by  preferred  stocks.  Tne  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  total  capitalization  would  be  good  will,  in  the  form  of 
conimon  stock. 

Mr.  Greene  says  that  the  value  of  good  will  is  very  frequently  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  profits  which  have  been  made  from  the  business  during  a  series  of  years  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  future  expected  profits.  Capitalizing  it  really  amounts  to  a  cap- 
italization of  earning  capacity.  The  cost  of  promotion  of  a  corporation  is  ordinarily 
added  to  the  common  stock,  not  being  distinguished  in  the  accounts  from  the  cost  of 
property.     (476,  486,  490,  491.) 

Mr.  Greene  declares  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  better  business  for  a  cor- 
poration having  a  high  earning  capacity  to  increase  its  dividends,  rather  than  to 
water  its  stock.  This  would  certainly  l)e  to  the  interest  of  the  public;  but  since  the 
people  are  jealous  of  hi^h  dividends,  the  owners  of  corporations  have  thought  that 
they  were  compelled  to  increase  capitalization  in  case  of  higher  earnings,  so  that  the 
rate  of  dividend  should  be  about  the  same  as  before.  The  fact  that  people  think  that 
they  are  swindled  if  a  corporation  pays  more  than  6  per  cent  dividends  is  too  power- 
ful for  tbe  theory  of  proper  accounting. 

Still  another  reason  leading  to  increase  of  capitalization  of  corporations  is  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  people  will  pay  more  proportionately  for  a  stock  bearing  low  divi- 
dends than  for  one  bearing  high  dividends.  If  a  company  pays  10  per  cent  on  its 
stock,  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  will  probably  be  w^ortn  about  $150  in  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  number  of  shares  is  doubled,  so  that  they  pay  5  per  cent,  the  shares  will 
J>Pobably  sell  for  $90  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  $180  for  the  former  one  share  which  sold 
or  $150.  The  same  attitude  toward  the  value  of  securities  is  found  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  the  United  States.     (486,  489. ) 

2.  Bci»is  of  cajyitalization — Stocks  v.  bonds. — Mr.  Rice,  an  officer  of  various  corpora- 
tions, savs  that  it  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference  how  large  the  capital  of  a 
corporation  is,  provided  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  bonds.  If  a  corporation  issues 
$16,000,000  of  stock  in  $100  shares  which  sell  at  $10  a  share,  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  if  it  has  issued  160,000  shares  at  a  par  value  of  $10  each.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  question  of  public  policy  or  the  protection  of  the  public  against  excessive 
charges,  it  makes  no  difference  about  the  capitalization.  The  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erties, for  example,  continally  fiuctuates,  although  their  capitalization  remains 
unchanged. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rice  asserts,  the  undue  increase  of  bonds  is  a  danger  to 
corporations  and  to  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Stock  has  no 
claim  on  earnings  which  can  be  forced.  If  a  company  has  a  lar^e  bond  issue  it  j^ets 
on  well  so  lon^  as  business  is  prosperous  and  interest  can  be  paid,  but  if  there  is  a 
fietback  in  busmess  the  corporation  goes  into  bankruptcy  and  the  country  may  get 
into  a  chaotic  state  such  as  existed  in  1893  and  1894.  The  dangers  of  panics  would 
be  much  less  if  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  railroads  and  industrial  companies  were 
small.     (735,  740.) 
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3.  Publicity  in  connection  ivUIi  promotion  of  corporations. — Mr.  Greene  says  that 
somewhat  more  than  at  present  snould  be  done,  oy  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
tect investors  in  corporations,  especially  in  connection  with  prospectuses  and  pro- 
motion at  the  outset.  Some  such  regulations  would  do  much  to  prevent  overcapital- 
ization. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  requirement  of  ^preater  publicity  in  these 
directions  should  be  accompanied  by  liberal  provisions  m  behalf  of  corporations. 
On  the  whole,  the  witness  is  inclined  to  favor  the  adoption  of  such  regulations  as 
are  found  in  the  English  law,  which  make  the  persons  who  issue  prospectuses  respon- 
sible as  to  anv  misrepresentations  in  the  statements  made. 

The  difficulty  of  requiring  such  statements  by  legislation  is  that  the  information 
wliich  is  necessary  varies  in  each  case,  and  the  establishment  of  definite  rules  is  very 
difficult.  The  ne!ed  of  publicity  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  the  newer  ana 
larger  companies. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  legislation  in  this  direction  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  precautions  which  business  men  tnemselves  have  been  forced 
to  take  against  reckless  investments.  Wall  Street  has  had  some  bitter  experiences 
lately.  This  was  particularly  true  as  regards  some  of  the  industrial  combinations 
whose  stocks  were  floated  in  1899,  and  which  now  are  quoted  at  very  low  prices.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  float  a  combination  in  Wall  Street  except  on  the  most  conservative 
basis.  Moreover,  the  various  banking  houses  which  are  connected  with  the  pro- 
moting of  corporations  are  becoming  more  and  more  careful  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  enterprises.  A  reputable  banking  house  has  so  manv  business  interests  to  safe- 
guard that  it  can  not  afford  to  promote  a  corporation  which  is  not  on  a  sound  basis. 
Banking  houses  must  protect  their  own  reputations  if  they  wish  to  continue  a  suc- 
cessful business. 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  other  exchang^,  also  require 
a  certain  amount  of  information  at  the  time  when  corporations  are  listed  for  stock 
dealings.    An  audit  by  a  responsible  auditing  conipanv  is  usually  required. 

The  result  of  these  methoos  is  that  the  problem  of  miudulent  promotions  is  grad- 
ually being  solved  in  Wall  street  without  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  legislation 
crystallizing  business  customs,  and  the  rules  of  the  companies  and  stock  exchanges, 
mightprove advantageous.     (476,  477,  482,  483,  491. ) 

4.  llxpenses  of  promotion. — Mr.  Greene  is  disposed  to  favor  greater  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  enterprises.  He  does  not  think  it  imperative  that  the 
cost  of  promotion  itself  and  the  expenses  of  organization  should  be  stated  in  detail  in 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation.  It  is  the  practice  to  include  cost  of  promotion  with 
the  total  cost  of  the  property.  Over  agamst  the  cost  of  property  are  then  set  the 
tangible  assets  and  intangible  assets,  including  good  will.  Cost  of  promotion  would 
be  represented  by  the  stocks  issued  for  good  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capitalization 
is  usually  based  on  the  supposed  earning  power  and  the  cost  of  promotion  is  taken 
out  of  that.  The  ordinary  method  of  promotion  is  for  the  promoter  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty for  whatever  price  he  can,  and  then  to  recapitalize  it  on  the  supposed  l>asis  of 
earning  power  and  sell  the  stock  for  whatever  investors  will  give,  theaifferencebeing 
his  profits.  The  expense  of  underwriting  is  often  treated  separately  as  part  of  organ- 
ization expenses.  It  is  not  especially  necessary  to  divide  the  item  of  ^ood  will  as  a 
part  of  the  assets  so  as  to  show  the  pay  of  promoters.  If  a  property  is  bought  for 
$50  and  sold  for  $100  it  makes  little  dinerence  how  much  the  promoter  made  if  the 
property  is  really  worth  |100.  Often  tha  combination  itself  so  increases  the  value  of 
property  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  new  value  and  the  total  values  of 
the  previous  plants.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  people  are  deceived 
into  believing  that  properties  were  originally  worth  more  than  was  actually  the  case, 
and  they  would  know  better  if  the  profits  of  promoters  and  underwriters  were  state<l. 
(491,494.) 

Mr.  Rice,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  promotion  of  various  companies  based 
on  patents,  declares  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  promotion, 
or  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of  tne  payments  for  promotion.  Most  men  who  obtain 
stock  for  promotion  are  expected  also  to  render  services  for  a  long  time  after  the  start- 
ing of  the  corporation.  In  the  case  of  the  development  of  a  patent  there  are  great 
difierences  in  the  quality  of  the  inventions,  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  the  risk 
involved,  etc.  The  owner  of  the  patent  in  proposing  to  a  capitalist  or  promoter  to 
furnish  money  to  develop  it  woula  be  willing  to  pay  comparatively  little  if  the  article 
were  already  securely  established  and  paying  a  large  profit,  while  if  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  had  to  be  secured,  with  much  effort  in  obtaining  it,  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  more  to  the  promoter,     (736. ) 

B.  Exploitation  of  patents. — 1.  General  methods — Capitalization. — ^Mr.  I.  L. 
Rice  states  that  he  is  president  of  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  developing 
inventionF  based  on  patents,  such  as  the  Electric  Boating  Company;  the  Consolidated 
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Equipment  Company,  which  produces  electricity  for  lighting  trains  from  the  motion 
of  the  wheels;  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  and  the  Casein  Company  of 
America.  The  witness  declares  that  he  is  not  a  promoter  in  the  technical  sense,  but 
that  he  takes  up  these  inventions  with  the  intention  of  developing  them,  and  not  of 
manipnlating  stock  or  making  profits  by  selling  out  The  new  invention,  as  a  rule, 
is  taken  up  before  any  tangible  plant  exists,  and  the  plant  has  to  be  created  out  of 
the  capital  which  is  subscribed.  The  witness  has  a  number  of  friends  who  have  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  who  will  subscribe  for  preferred  stock,  the  witness  usually 
making  the  largest  subscription.  The  working  capital  is  obtained  b^  the  cash  paid 
for  preferred  stock,  while  the  value  of  the  patents  themselves  is  capitalized  in  common 
stock.  The  capitalization  of  the  patent  is  based  on  the  profits  which  it  is  expected 
to  paj'.  There  is  very  creat  uncertainty  in  developing  patents.  Out  of  more  than 
673,000  patents  which  nave  been  issued  the  witness  does  not  suppose  that  10,000 
have  ever  made  any  money.  Investing  in  such  an  enterprise  is  like  investing  in  a 
mine — the  investor  does  not  know  what  it  is  worth,  but  he  capitalizes  it  at  what  he 
thinks  it  will  probably  be  worth.  There  are  always  some  classes  of  people  who  prefer 
only  safe  inv^ments,  but  others  are  willing  to  risk  their  money  in  an  enterprise  of 
this  sort,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  progress  is  the  risking  of  money  in  pushing 
new  inventions.  Most  inventions  with  which  the  witness  has  been  connected  have 
proved  of  very  great  value.     (732, 733. ) 

2.  PaUjit  moTwpolug. — Mr.  Rice,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  stockholders  of  that  company  hope  that  it  is  a  monopoly,  and 
that  its  patents  will  be  sustained  by  the  United  States  courts.  An  enormous  price 
was  paid  for  them  on  the  understanding  that  they  already  constituted  a  monopoly. 
"Monopoly  has  a  dreadful  sound,"  but  this  species  of  monopoly  is  guarante<^  by 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  it  brin^  millions  of  dollare  to  the  people  of  the 
witire  country.  The  invention  of  rubber  tires  for  carriages  has  stimulated  the  car- 
riage industrv.  The  justification  for  a  temporary  monopoly  is  the  great  hazard  of 
developing  tfie  inventions.  It  not  only  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  money  to 
start  the  business  successfully,  but  the  moment  the  article  is  put  on  the  market  many 
others  be^n  to  make  the  same  thing,  either  claiming  that  it  is  not  patentable,  or 
changing  the  details  in  some  minor  fashion  and  claiming  there  is  no  infringement. 
(73?) 

3.  Omgolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company, — Mr.  Rice,  who  is  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Tire  Company,  says  tnat  this  company  controls  the  patents  for  the 
Kelly  or  Grant  tires,  which  are  used  chiefly  on  carriages  and  other  vehicles.  The 
company  is  somewhat  different  from  others  organized  by  Mr.  Rice  for  the  develop- 
ment of  patented  articles,  because  at  the  time  it  was  formed  the  tires  were  alreaoy 
being  very  widely  used,  and  the  patent  had  an  enormous  value.  The  company  was 
capitalized  at  18,000,000,  which  was  supposed  to  cover  the  value  of  the  patents  and 
of  the  existing  business.  Of  this  $4,000,000  was  in  preferred  stock  and  $4,000,000  in 
common.  There  had  been  litigation  regarding  the  validity  of  the  patents,  and  it  had 
been  sustained  in  various  places,  so  that  a  lar^e  number  of  other  companies,  which 
had  been  started,  went  out  of  business,  and  the  Rubber  Tire  Company  fell  heir  to 
their  business.  It  was  not  a  consolidation  of  companies  in  the  ordinary  sense.  At 
the  time  the  corporation  was  started  the  preferred  stock  was  issued  at  about  par,  and 
the  common  stock  at  about  50.  Soon  after  there  was  further  litigation  regarding  the 
patents,  and  the  stock  has  now  fallen  so  that  the  preferred  stands  about  30,  although 
It  paid  6  per  cent  dividends  in  1900,  while  the  common  is  quoted  at  about  5.  There 
i^  no  doubt  that  the  stock  could  not  have  been  sold  in  the  first  place  if  people  had 
imagined  that  there  would  be  such  a  decline.  The  company  hopes  that  its  patents 
will  be  generally  sustained,  and  in  that  case  it  will  have  almost  entire  control  of  the 
manu^EK^ture  of  tires.  It  owns  a  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  there  are  a  lai^e  number 
of  licensees  who  pay  rovalty.     (733,  734.] 

Sir.  Rice  says  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  raw  rubber,  although 
there  may,  perhaps,  in  the  future  be  an  attempt  to  comer  it.  The  lai^st  supply  of 
rubber  comes  from  South  America,  and  this  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  output  of 
Para  and  Manaos  for  1900  was  61,02^,585  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
27,413,469  pounds.     ( 735. ) 

C-  Pobllcftjr  of  corporations* — 1.  General  desirability. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  ComjMmy  of  New  York,  does  not  favor  undue  regulations  of  the  methods  of 
business  of  coroorations.  For  example,  such  a  provision  as  exists  in  Germany, 
requiring  that  if  the  accounts  show  that  some  of  the  company's  capital  will  be  lost,  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  shall  be  called  immediately)  or  that  if  the  liabilities 
appear  to  exceed  the  assets,  bankruptcy  proceedings  shall  at  once  be  instituted, 
wcNild  not  be  suited  to  American  conditions.  It  would  be  unwise  to  hamper  the 
great  captains  of  industry  to  any  unreasonable  extent.    (492. ) 
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Mr.  Greene  thiDks,  however,  that  a  ereater  degree  of  publicity  of  the  accounts  of 
corporations  than  now  exists  is  desirable  within  proper  limits.  In  his  judgment 
most  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  corporation  offacers  in  this  country  are  honest. 
In  some  instances,  however,  through  ignorance,  they  make  statements  which  are 
not,  commercially  speaking,  correct,  although  they  may  show  the  actual  figures. 
There  could  be  no  harm,  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  of  the  general  public,  in 
requiring  publicity  of  the  essential  facts.  One  essential  fact  which  should  be  demon- 
strated would  be  the  real  profits  made.  In  the  case  of  industrial  combinations  the 
existence  of  large  profits  would  then  tend  to  promote  competition.  If  the  corporations 
are  guilty  of  any  erroneous  practices  the  people  will  find  it  out  by  such  publicity. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  American  people  will  deal  justly  with  the  corporations 
if  they  know  the  facts  regarding  them. 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  believes  that  if  legisla- 
tion could  be  enacted  requiring  certain  reports  at  the  inauguration  of  corporations, 
and  annually  thereafter,  it  would  be  desirable.  Railroads  are  no  longer  much  at 
fault  in  this  regard,  but  the  industrial  combinations  ought  to  be  compelled  to  report 
as  fully  as  the  railroads  do.     (466.) 

Mr.  Rice,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  says  that  on  gen- 
eral principles  a  corporation  should  furnish  accounts  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public  as  soon  as  it  is  once  on  an  earning  basis.  In  the  case  of  companies  still  strug- 
gling in  the  developing  stage,  publication  of  accounts  w^ould  be  misleading  and  would 
frighten  stockholders  and  investors.  The  witness  does  not  know  that  the  laws  of 
any  State  require  publicitv  as  to  the  cost  of  promotion  of  corporations,  and  seems  to 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  because  the  costs  of  promotion  must  nec- 
essarily differ  so  greatly,  according  to  the  companies.     (736.) 

2.  Limitations — Expert  audit. — On  the  other  nand,  says  Mr.  Greene,  in  the  case  of 
some  classes  of  corporations,  undue  publicity  would  be  undesirable.  When  a  busi- 
ness formerly  conducted  by  a  partnership  is  turned  into  a  corporation  its  real  char- 
acter is  not  changed.  No  one  asks  a  partnership  to  give  information  which  will  help 
its  competitors,  and  a  corporation  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so.  Even  the  share- 
holders in  some  instances  ou^ht  not  to  be  given  all  the  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company.  If  this  were  done  competitors  could  become  shareholders  and 
gjet  inside  information  which  would  result  in  serious  injury.  Shareholders  are  con- 
tinually changing  and  have  little  knowledge  as  to  what  information  can  properly  be 
made  public. 

As  a  protection  to  shareholders  and  investors  in  the  case  of  corporations  whose 
accounts,  for  the  reasons  su^ested,  ought  not  to  be  published  in  detail,  Mr.  Greene 
suggests  that  expert  professional  auditors  should  be  employed  from  time  to  time  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  the  corporations,  audit  their  accounts,  and  certify  oflScially 
w^hether  apparent  earnings  were  real  earnings  and  whether  the  corporation  was  in  a 
sound  condition.  The  general  results  of  such  examinations  should  be  stated  without 
details.  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  with  which  Mr.  Greene  is  connected, 
is  fr^uently  called  upon  to  make  such  examinations  as  he  suggests.  It  examined 
the  Pressed.  Steel  Car  Company,  which  has  recently  been  issuing  mortgage  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $500.  This  company  guarantees  that  it  will  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
certain  things  as  a  safeguard  to  investors,  and  it  has  appointed  the  audit  company 
to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  whether  this  requirement  is  carried  out. 

The  witness  implies  that  some  legal  requirement  of  a  proper  amount  of  publicity 
on  the  part  of  industrial  corporations  as  well  as  railroad  corporations  might  be 
advantageous.  He  does  not  think  that  at  present  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  to  regulate  the  accounts  of  any  but  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  Greene  explains  the  difference  between  an  audit  and  an  examination  of  a  cor- 
poration. An  audit  has  to  do  with  the  books  of  the  corporation  as  they  stand.  An 
examination  goes  into  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  to  mid  out  whether  the  figures 
on  the  books  represent  commercial  facts.  "  The  most  dangerous  set  of  books  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  were  absolutely  correct,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  facts."  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  railroad  company  it  is  not  customary  to  keep  maintenance  and  depre- 
ciation accounts.  If  the  railroad  company  wishes  to  make  its  earnings  appear  large 
it  can  stop  repairmg  cars  and  keeping  up  its  system.  The  books  woula  read  Si 
right,  but  only  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  would  show  its  true 
condition.     (479,  482,  492.) 

3.  Proper  items  of  public  accounts. — Mr.  Greene  discusses  the  general  items  which 
should  be  stated  m  the  reports  of  corporations  given  to  the  public,  especially  such 
as  should  be  prepared  by  expert  auditors  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions  above 
summarized.     The  leading  items  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Cost  of  property,  including  or  not  including  good  will,  as  the  custom  of  the 
company  might  be.     (For  Mr.  Greene's  discussion  of  good  will  see  p.  — .) 
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(2)  Tangible  assets,  either  in  one  lump  or  subdivided.  There  are  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  companies  when  it  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  have  to  give 
information  as  to  tangible  assets.  For  instance,  it  would  be  undesirable  at  times  to 
state  the  amount  of  raw  material  in  stock  or  the  finished  product  on  hand. 

(3)  The  capitaUzation  of  the  company,  subdivided  according  to  different  classes. 

(4)  Debts  of  the  company,  either  in  one  sum  or  subdivided.  It  would  not  be  desir- 
able in  some  cases  to  show  the  different  elements  of  indebtedness.  The  company 
may  borrow  lai^  amounts  of  money  from  banks  while  it  owes  only  small  amounts 
for  material.  It  might  create  discussion  as  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation  if  this 
tad  were  known.  At  another  time  in  the  same  ^ear  a  large  part  ot  the  company's 
indebtedness  might  be  for  goods  purchased,  and  its  indebt^ness  to  the  bank  small. 
Such  matters  would  affect  the  investors  and  should  be  stated  or  not  as  circumstances 
directed. 

(5)  Surplus  of  the  company,  profits  and  losses,  etc. 

(6)  Depreciation  <  f  plant.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Greene  this  should  be  as  much 
a  chai)ze  on  the  business  as  money  paia  for  labor.    The  difficulty  is  to  determine 

•what  should  be  a  proper  amount  to  charge  for  depreciation.  In  some  instances  the 
UDoant  should  be  accumulated  as  a  reserve  fund  actually  set  aside.  In  other  instances 
it  would  be  better  to  reinvest  the  reserve  fund  in  the  plant  directly.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  a  company  to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund,  receiving  2  per  cent  interest,  while 
it  is  borrowing  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  construction  purposes.  (492, 
493.) 

4.  Stock  excliange  control  of  accounts,— ^t.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  says  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  requires  a  reasonably  thorough 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  corporations  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  be  listed 
on  the  exchange.  It  has  been  often  suggested  that  the  stock  exchange  should  also 
require  annual  reports  from  listed  corporations,  with  proper  auditing  of  their  accounts. 
The  objection  is  that  the  stock  exchange  is  not  intended  to  pass  on  the  solvency  of 
oorporations  or  to  determine  the  value  of  their  stocks.    (479,  483.) 

D.  Rights  of  minority  stockholderi  and  of  stockholders  urener- 
ally. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that  the 
rights  of  minority  stockholders  are  likely  to  be  abused.  The  courts  are  more  and 
more  disposed  to  protect  them.  In  general  the  interests  of  the  majority  stockhold- 
ers do  not  differ  from  thoj?e  of  the  mmority.  The  directors  are  supposea  to  be  really 
representative.     That  theory  is  not  always  carried  out,  however. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  the  American  principle  of  giving 
the  directors  of  corporations,  especially  the  president  and  2  or  3  leading  officers,  the 
main  governing  power.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  dividends  declared  and  business 
transacted  by  actual  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  as  is  common  in  Great  Britain. 
In  this  country  business  men  are  so  much  occupied  that  they  can  not  give  time  as 
director}  to  manage  the  details  of  business,  so  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  few  offi- 
cers. In  foreign  countries  there  are  more  men  who  are  at  liberty  to  attend  numer- 
ous meetings  of  directors.  American  business  men  are  willing  to  take  individual 
responsibility,  even  to  take  action  wHhout  the  approval  of  directors  in  the  expectation 
of  future  approval,  while  English  and  German  business  men  hesitate  to  take  such 
responsibility.     The  American  policy  is  more  advantageous. 

Lists  of  stockholders, — Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  it  is  the  custom  of  all  large  corpora- 
tions juFt  before  the  annual  election  to  send  out  blank  proxies  all  over  the  country. 
Only  in  this  way  could  elections  be  carried  on.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  in 
general  there  is  any  injustice  to  minority  stockholders  or  any  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  stockholders  in  ascertaining  who  are  the  other  stockholders.  It  is  not  often  possi- 
ble for  a  few  persons  managing  a  corporation  to  continue  in  control  without  holding 
or  having  the  support  of  a  majoritv  of  the  stock.  The  stockholder  can  generally 
get  all  the  information  he  needs  if  he  takes  the  right  way  about  it,  although  the 
witness  declines  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  law  is  always  sufficient,  since 
he  is  not  a  lawyer  himself.  The  objection  which  the  corporations  have  to  granting 
undue  access  to  their  books  arises  from  the  fact  that  competitors  and  others  some- 
times buy  a  small  number  of  shares  of  stock  for  the  sake  of  getting  information,  and 
take  advantage  of  it  in  one  way  or  another.  There  are  many  people  who  make  a 
business  of  trying  to  obstruct  something  in  order  that  they  may  be  bought  off.  At 
the  same  time,  if  there  were  some  safeguards  in  this  direction,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent outsiders  getting  information  as  to  financial  matters,  there  would  be  little  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  corporations  to  a  requirement  of  greater  publicity  of  their  stock 
books,  or  to  a  remiirement  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  shareholders  should 
be  furnished  to  all  shareholders  before  each  annual  election. 
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Mr.  Greene  does  not  think  that  the  New  Jersey  laws  regarding  stock  books  are 
violated  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  stockholder  to  get  the  names  of  other  stock- 
holders. There  may  be  cases  where  the  books  of  corporations  organized  in  New  Jer- 
sey are  not  kept  there,  but  in  New  York  or  elsewhere.  As  a  general  thine,  however, 
the  corporations,  particularly  the  lai^er  ones,  are  law-abiding  and  have  all  the  books 
at  their  New  Jersey  offices  which  the  law  requires.     (477, 478. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  thinks  especially  that  every  stockholder 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  list  of  all  the  stockholders.  In  New  York  and. 
New  Jersey  this  right  is  given  by  law,  but  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  it,  while  in  some 
States  there  is  no  such  provision  in  law.  As  a  rule  no  one  cares  to  see  the  lists  of 
stockholders  unless  there  is  a  struggle  between  different  parties  among  them.  In 
that  case  the  dominant  party  naturally  does  not  wish  the  others  to  see  the  list  of 
stockholders.  Under  present  conditions  a  group  of  persons  may  continue  to  control 
a  corporation,  though  without  owning  a  majority  of  the  shares,  which  would  be  much 
less  possible  if  the  other  stockholders  knew  who  the  shareholders  were. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  the  giving  of  such  information  regarding  stock- 
holders would  result  in  any  injury  to  a  corporation.  He  does  not  believe  that 
stockholders  ought  to  have  the  right  to  see  all  of  the  accounts  of  corporations.  Under 
such  a  rule  competitors  might  buy  a  small  number  of  shares  and  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  a  corporation.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  justifiable  for  a  corpora- 
tion in  its  annual  reports  to  withhold  such  information,  for  example,  as  the  actual 
grofit  on  manufacturing.  A  statement  might  show  net  profits  only.  In  such  a  case, 
owever,  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  auditing  of  the  books  by  experts  to  see  that  real 
profits  have  been  earned.     (466, 467. ) 

E.  Corporation  laivs. — 1.  Liberality  desirable, — Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  if 
additional  restrictions  are  placed  upon  corporations  the  corporation  laws  should  also 
be  modified  so  as  to  give  them  additional  privil^es,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States. 
The  witness  understands  that  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  one  corporation  is  pro- 
hibited from  holding  the  stock  of  another,  which  is  permitted  in  New  Jersey.  Greater 
liberality  is  desirable  in  this  and  other  regards.     (477, 478). 

2.  Federal  incarporation  laws, — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 
doubts  the  advisability  of  a  Federal  law  for  the  incorporation  of  industrial  companies. 
He  thinks  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  straighten  out  the  State  laws-  Uniformity  would 
certainly  be  desirable.  It  is  a  constitutional  question  whether  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  charter  companies  doing  business  inside  of 
individual  States,  and  whether  this  would  be  consistent  with  proper  home  rule.  Mr. 
Greene  admits,  however,  that  corporations  organized  in  indivioual  States,  like  New 
York,  do  business  through  different  States.  He  adds  that  some  persons  advocate 
incorporation  under  Federal  laws  in  order  to  escape  State  laws  which  are  unreason- 
ably severe.     (482. ) 

F.  TruitM  and  combinations. — 1.  Generally. — Professor  Parsons  states  that 
the  results  of  the  private  ownership  and  management  of  the  railways  has  been  that 
they  go  into  partnership  with  some  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  create  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  trust.  He  instances  the  case 
of  the  beef  combine  and  the  Standard  Oil  trust  as  created  b^  railroad  favoritism. 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  public  ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
would  abolish  the  trusts.  As  a  general  principle  he  is  not  opposed  to  consolidation 
of  capital  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  public  interest  He  does  not  believe  in  destroying 
the  trusts,  because  they  represent  a  movement  in  the  line  of  progress;  each  trust 
being  a  brotherhood  or  cooperation  on  the  inside,  in  that  it  dispenses  with  much 
antagonism  and  lessens  expenses  of  management  and  operation.  The  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  trust  problem  would  be  to  extend  the  limits  of  it  **in  some  way  so  that 
it  shall  cooperate  not  onl>^  internally  but  externally — on  the  lines  of  cooperative 
industry — so  that  great  capital  will  voluntarily,  of  its  own  motion,  tend  to  organize 
along  cooperative  Tines  instead  of  antipublic  lines."     (157-158. ) 

Mr.  ScHiFP,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  oankers,  testifies  that  personally  he  has  had 
no  experience  in  industrial  finances.  Community  of  interest,  nowever,  exists  among 
bankers  as  well  as  among  railroads,  and  they  combine  their  capital  when  they  have 
large  financial  transactions,  so  as  to  handle  a  great  concern  under  one  management. 
He  says  his  firm  may  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  industrial  corporations,  and  may  nave  accepted 
the  invitation  to  a  moderate  amount,  but  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
of  the  mana^ment.  The  combination  of  large  resourc^es  constitutes  what  is  com- 
monly termed  to-day  a  syndicate.     (775. ) 

2.  Qmcenlration  of  wealth — Effect  on  opportunities  for  advancement, — Mr.  Anderson, 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  does  not  thank  the  modem  con- 
centration of  corporate  wealth  does  away  with  the  opportunities  for  intelligent 
mechanics  to  rise.    The  mana^rs  of  the  Carnepio  Works,  from  Mr.  Schwab  down, 
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have  all  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen.     So  wa8  Mr.  Carnegie  liim<ielf. 

3.  Untied  SUites  SUel  Oorparation. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  believes  that  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  chiefly  occasioned  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  careful  plan  to  compel  some  one  to  buy 
him  out  at  a  high  price.     (464. ) 

4.  ^Vio^  tnuft  in  New  Orlians. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  is  a  company  called 
the  United  Fruit  Company  of  New  Orleans,  which  last  year  bought  out  all  the  other 
companies  there,  some  13  in  number,  and  i>ut  them  under  one  management. 
This  trust  controls  all  the  fruit  trade  on  the  foreign  plantations,  and  not  only  raises 
the  fruit,  but  owns  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  transported  and  shipped  directly  to  New 
Orleans  and  to  oth^r  points  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  own  the  cars,  but 
deals  directly  with  the  railroads.  Fruit  is  handled  very  rapidly  and  economically  at 
New  Orleans.  This  combination  claims  that  it  has  not  raised  the  prices  of  fruit  to 
the  consumer,  but  makes  profit  from  the  lessened  expenses  of  management,  and  the 
witness  believes  that  the  prices  have  not  been  increased.     (397-398. ) 

O.  Export  prices. — Mr.  Greexe,  of  the  Audit  Companjr  of  New  York,  believes 
that  the  practice  of  making  low  export  prices  is  justifiable  in  order  to  relieve  the 
coantr>^  of  its  surplus  products.  His  argument  is  the  same  as  that  in  favor  of 
lijw  export  rates  on  railroads.  (See  page  — . )  Mr.  Greene  adds  that  the  practice  of 
making  prices  lower  abroad  than  at  home  is  common  among  the  manufacturers  of 
all  the  l^uiing  industrial  countries.  We  find  a  similar  practice  also  within  our  own 
oDontry.  The  manufacturers  in  a  given  section,  having  a  local  market,  frequently 
sell  goods  in  more  distant  sections  at  lower  prices  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus. 
Thus  a  manufacturer  in  New  England,  finding  that  he  is  getting  overstocked,  is  likely 
to  continue  production,  maintaining  prices  in  New  England  and  selling  the  surplus 
in  Kansas  City  or  some  other  distant  market  at  prices  which,  while  they  may  render 
the  Kansas  City  producer  a  profit,  yield  practically  no  profit  to  the  New  England 
manufacturer. 

Because  of  the  advantage  in  keeping  up  production  and  preventing  depression, 
which  results  from  this  practice  of  making  low  export  prices,  Mr.  Greene  believes 
that  ultimatelv  domestic  prices  as  well  will  be  reduced  by  this  policy.  (484,  487, 
494.) 

Mr.  Howes,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testifies  that  no  doubt  a  part  of 
the  trade  with  Canada  has  been  obtained  by  the  American  manufacturers  selling 
goods  in  Canada  at  less  than  thev  were  selling  the  same  goods  in  the  United  States. 
All  nations  do  this  every  day.  ^he  American  manufacturers  are  not  discriminating 
any  more  in  Canada  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country.  No  matter 
vhat  conditions  of  tariff  exist,  that  is  a  method  of  their  trade,  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing slaaghter  sales  in  the  foreign  markets  is  one  that  the  manufacturers  of  all  coun- 
tries employ.  Whether  the  tariff  is  on  or  off,  trade  of  this  kind  will  go  on  just  the 
same.    (716.) 

H.  C^neentraUon  of  irealth. — Mr.  Schiff,  banker,  testifies  that  in  his 
opinion  there  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to  population  now  than  there 
ever  was  before,  and  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  wul  contribute  to  a  laiiger 
distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  before  existed.     (777.) 

SIX  MISGGBLLANEOT7S    EVIDEKGE    NOT    BJSIjATINQ    TO    TBANS- 

POBTATION. 

A.  Reciprocity  iri  tli  Canada. — 1 .  General  necessity  of  trade  treaty  with  Canada.  — 
Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declares  that 
in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  our  trade  with  Canada  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  reciprocity  treaty  regarding  tariffs.  The  Canadians  are  the  largest  purchasers, 
man  for  man,  that  the  United  States  has.  The  Canadians  resemble  the  people  of  the 
United  States  more  than  any  other  people,  and  thev  may  be  termed  a  "corresponding 
people."  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  trade  relations  can  be  established  with  a 
dl^imilar  people  as  readily  as  with  a  corresponding  people.  The  business  of  the 
Ignited  States  must  be  earned  on  to  a  large  extent  with  those  countries  that  are  pro- 
dudng  much  the  same  goods  that  the  United  States  produces,  under  different 
conditions.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  internal  or  interstate  trade  between  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  is  pjrobably  more  than 
equal  in  volume  to  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  witness  was  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Service,  the  steamer  on  which  he  ran  carried  all 
the  imports  for  Colima,  in  Mexico,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  only  amounted 
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to  about  one  freight-car  load  a  month.  In  Canada  the  market  Is  already  established, 
and  the  people  are  willing  to  purchase  of  the  United  States  rather  than  of  anybcxiy 
else.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  realize  that  this  trade  with  O&nadA 
gives  employment  to  every  department  of  American  industry  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  materials  from  the  mmes  and  the  fields  to  the  time  when  the^  leave  tbe 
workshop  in  a  finished  state,  ready  for  consumption.  This  trade  is  infinitely  better 
than  mere  mining  and  agriculture,  because  it  represents  vastly  more  employment  to 
American  labor  and  capital. 

The  trade  conditions  with  Canada  are  eminently  satisfactory,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  something 
toward  meeting  the  wishes  of  Canada  in  the  way  of  giving  her  a  market  for  w  hat 
she  has  to  sell.  If  we  make  a  treaty  with  Canada  which  is  satisfactory  to  her,  and 
which  gives  her  a  market  here,  we  snail  have  a  clutch  on  the  Canadian  people  which 
they  will  not  care  to  break.  The  United  States  must  make  coni^essions  in  the  duties 
on  fish,  lumber,  and  coal.  Agricultural  products  are  relatively  a  small  matter.  We 
sell  Canada  $19,000,000  worth,  while  Canada  sells  the  United  States  only  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000  worth  of  them.  A  proper  reciprocity  treaty  would  increase  the  trade 
on  both  sides,  and  would  be  very  desirable.  The  United  States  would  have  more 
to  gain  than  Canada,  and  should  make  overtures  to  Canada  for  reciprocity.  This  is 
one  of  those  arrangements  which  should  be  made  while  the  opportunitv  exists. 
(713,  715,  718.) 

2.  Unwise  American  policy  Unvard  Canada, — Mr.  Howes  declares  that  the  United 
States  made  a  very  fatal  diplomatic  error  and  raised  a  resentment  against  them  when, 
bv  the  high  duties  on  foreign  goods,  they  practically  shut,  out  Canadian  products. 
We  thereby  forced  the  Canadian  prime  minister  to  adopt  a  national  policy  and  to 
endeavor  to  build  up  manufactunng  industries  in  Canada.  Canada  is  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  market  for  her  products  is  concerned. 
The  United  States  see  in  Canada  their  best  market.  Canada  sees  nothing  here  that 
is  seriously  necessary  to  her  welfare.  The  tendency  has  been,  and  is,  to  drive  Can- 
ada away  from  us,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  '*  federated  Empire  of  England  and  her 
colonial  dependencies "  the  tariff  on  goods  entering  Canada  from  all  British  terri- 
tory will  be  swept  away  entirely,  and  the  United  States  will  have  practically  no 
market  at  all  in  Canada.  The  United  States  can  not  afford  to  lose  this  market. 
(716-717.) 

3.  Extent  of  Canadian  trade. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  last  year  (1900)  the  Canadians 
purchased  of  the  United  States  $17.50  per  capita,  which  was  much  more  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  bought.  The  United  Kingtlom  came  next,  with  per 
capita  purchases  of  $13.25."  Witb  Germany,  the  per  capita  trade  was  about  $5; 
with  Argentina,  $3;  Mexico,  $2.65;  France,  $2.15;  Italy,  $1.10;  Japan,  70  cents; 
Brazil,  60  cents.  The  6,000,000  people  in  Canada  purcnased  more  of  the  United 
States  last  year  than  the  60,000,000  people  who  live  on  the  American  continent  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Moreover,  the  Canadians  purchased  the  goods  that  the  United 
States  most  desired  to  sell.  An  itemized  statement,  showing  the  relative  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada,  shows  a  very  lar^  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  on  a  large  1  ist  of  manufactured  mining  and  agncultural  products.  Taking 
the  Canadian  classification  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1896,  the  net  result  is  as  follows: 


Products  of— 


Mines 

Fisheries 

Forests 

Animals 

Agriculture . . 
Manufactures 

Total . . . 


Purchases. 


97,438,000 
8.302,000 

13,528,000 
3,341.000 
8,233,000 
2,531,000 


34,373,000 


Sales. 


S9, 222, 000 

322,000 

2,732,000 

2,306,000 

10,124,000 

28,184,000 


52,892,000 


For  the  year  1900  the  trade  was  as  ioUows,  viz: 


Products  of — 


Purchases. 


Mines $23,700,000 

Fisheries 8,689,000 

Forests |    12, 805, 000 

Animals 6, 326, 000 

Agriculture 2, 041, 000 

Manufactures 4, 857, 000 


Total. 


Sales. 


$11,600,000 

484,000 

5.200,000 

3,420,000 

19,060,000 

61,362,000 


52,418,000  ,  101,146,000 
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In  oth^  words,  the  sales  to  Canada  by  the  United  States  of  manufactured  wares 
for  the  year  1900  were  more  than  $10  per  capita  of  her  people,  and  were  as  much  of 
themacu^ctures  as  the  United  States  sold  to  the  entire  world  in  1870,  and  about  one- 
aixth  as  much  as  they  sold  to  the  entire  world  in  1900.     (713-715. ) 

4.  Coal  trade  vith  'Canada.— Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  trade  in  bituminous  coal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  about  an  even  exchange.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  ^eoffra|>hical  location.  The  Canadians  have  not  developed  coal  mines  to 
any  extent  m  the  interior  regions,  but  have  excellent  coal  mines  m  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  extreme  east  and  British  Columbia  in  the  extreme  west.  The  United  States  have 
no  bituminous  coal  mines  at  either  extreme,  but  have  them  very  largely  in  the  center 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  supplies  Canada  with  bitummous  coal  from  a  point 
about  150  miles  west  of  Montreal,  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  Pacific 
cua!«t  of  the  United  States  the  coal  supply  comes  from  Canada  or  New  South  Wales. 
In  New  England  the  bituminous  coal  now,  under  the  protective  duty,  comes  chiefly 
from  western  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  The  cost  of  mining  the  coal  in  those  two 
States  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  railroad  haul  from  thereto 
tide  water  is  about  $1.25  a  ton,  and  this  advances  the  price  of  the  coal  just  that  much. 
The  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  on  the  seaboard.  The  natural  source  of 
supply  of  New  England  is  Nova  Scotia,  and  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  supplies 
the  deficiencies  in  central  Canada,  and  Canada  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  relations  should  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  When  the  United  States  places  a  duty  on  bitumi- 
nous coal  Canada  does  the  same,  and  when  the  United  States  takes  tnis  duty  off 
Canada  likewise  removes  it.  The  coal  interests  of  Maryland  and  West  Vin?inia  are 
exceedingly  strong,  however,  and  they  naturally  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  threatening  their  New  England  market.     (714-717.) 

5.  The  lumber  inierent. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  luml^r  interest  in  the  United 
States  is  <»ne  of  the  strongest  in  opposition  to  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada. 
The  market  for  lumber  is  lai^ely  m  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  It  is  a  lona 
haul  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  is  a  short  haul  from  Canada.  The  hard 
pine  lumber  from  the  Southern  States  also  requires  a  long  haul.  The  New  England 
interest.-^  naturally  turn  toward  Canada  as  the  place  to  buy  lumber.  She  thinks  she 
ijhoald  have  the  right  to  go  to  Canada  for  her  lumber  supply.  If  Canada  is  ever  to 
bt-  made  a  part  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  by  drawing  the  Canadians  to  the 
United  States  through  trade  relations.  The  witness  does  not  believe  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  equivalent  concessions  without 
regard  to  the  8|)ecial  product.'j  if  it  were  not  for  the  lumber  interests.     (717-718.) 

6.  Differential  tariff  of  Canada  with  Great  Britain. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  about  4 
years  ago  Canada  proposed,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  grant  to  any  other  country  that 
would  give  to  Canadian  products  what  Canada  considered  e<^uivalent  tariff  conditions, 
a  concei«ion  of  12J  per  cent  in  the  duty  then  existing,  to  be  increased  the  next  year  to 
25  per  cent-  At  that  time  there  was  no  country  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  except  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  charges  practically  no 
duty  on  any  Canadian  product,  except  whisky.  In  consequence  of  treaties  with 
England,  Belgium  and  Germany  received  this  benefit  for  a  short  time,  but  at  present 
England  is  the  only  country  which  enjoys  it.  The  differential  has  been  increased  to 
33i  per  cent,  so  that  American  goods  entering  Canada  pay  50  per  cent  higher  duty 
than  is  paid  by  corresponding  English  goods.  In  spite  of  this  differential,  no wever, 
which  amounts  to  about  $10  on  a  shipment  of  $100  worth  of  goods,  American  manu- 
factures have  entered  Canada  and  in  verv  many  departments  of  trade  have  driven 
out  the  English  manufactures.  England,  however,  still  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
cotton  manufactures.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the  Canadians  to  get  to  the  American 
markets  than  to  the  English  market.  Orders  can  be  transmitted  in  24  hours,  and 
executed  in  48  or  56  hours,  and  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  goods,  the  differ- 
ences can  be  easily  settled.  Moreover,  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
are  more  to  the  Canadian  taste  than  the  English  goods.  The  Canadians  are  more 
nearly  like  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  they  are  like  the  English,  and  they 
favor' the  American  styles  more  generally  than  they  do  the  English. 

This  differential  tariff  was  very  likely  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  States,  but  it  has  now  obtained  such  headway  that  it 
18  working  out  its  results  on  its  own  ground.  Under  this  differential  tariff  policy, 
Canada  has  a  tremendous  market  in  England.  Their  sales  there  last  year  amounted 
to  $107,000,000  in  value,  and  will  increase  greatly  in  the  future.     (716-718. ) 

7.  Fisheries. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  the  Gloucester  fisheries  have  been  held  up 
as  the  "nureery  of  the  Navy."  The  fact  is,  however,  they  have  ceased  to  be  an 
American  industry.  American  capital  is  invested  in  these  fisheries  and  certain 
American  officers  are  employed  on  the  fishing  vessels.    The  larger  part  of  those 
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ensaged  in  the  fishing  industry  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Porta- 
gal,  and  are  not  American  citizens.  None  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  of  the  Portuguese,  will  ever  become  American  citizens.  Out  of  50  or  60  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  fishing  industry  last  year,  not  more  than  3,  possibly  onlv 
2,  were  American,  and  they  were  captains  of  American  vessels.  During  the  Spanish 
war  the  United  States  Government  sent  down  2  battle  ships  or  cruisers  to  Gloucester 
to  get  as  many  enlistments  as  possible.  They  stayed  there  nearly  all  the  time  of  the 
war  and  enlisted  a  little  over  300  men,  or  about  one-half  as  many  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  arm  one  battle  ship.  Boston  is  not  the  ^* nursery  of  the  Navy"  and  never 
claimed  to  be,  and  yet  she  enlisted  some  1,700  men  during  the  same  time.  The 
American  does  not  like  the  fishing  business.     (717. ) 

B.  Orain  eleTatort  and  Inspection— Speculation.— 1.  Minnesota  law  as 
to  elevators  and  grain  inspection. — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  the  legislature  of  1885  passed  an 
elevator  law  applying  to  the  terminal  points  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  It 
was  based  largely  upon  the  Illinois  law,  but  contained  an  improvement  in  that  it  put 
the  weighing  of  grain  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  it  under  State  control.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  do  business  as  a  private  elevator  than  as  a  public 
elevator,  especially  at  Minneapolis.  A  public  elevator  must  take  out  a  license  from 
the  commission  and  furnish  a  bond.  They  evade  the  law  by  not  mixing,  as  they 
claim,  the  grain  of  different  owners.  In  a  public  house  the  grain  of  different  owners, 
of  tlie  same  grade,  may  be  mixed;  in  the  private  elevators  at  these  terminal  points 
it  can  not  be.  So  the  elevator  owners  themselves  buy  the  grain,  or  grain  dealers 
have  their  own  bins  in  certain  elevators.  There  are  about  30  elevators  in  Minne- 
apolis and  only  6  are  licensed  public  elevators.  At  Duluth,  and  also,  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  authorities  of  Wisconsin,  at  Superior,  all  the  large  elevators  are  public 
licensed  elevators,  doins  business  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota. 

The  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  appoints  a  chief  grain  inspector  who 
has  charge  of  all  inspection.  He  appoints  a  chief  aeputy  at  each  terminal  point,  and 
as  many  deputy  inspectors  as  necessity  requires.  The  chief  inspector's  salary  is 
$3,000  a  year;  the  salary  of  the  deputy  inspectors  is  $115  a  month,  and  they  are 
employed  the  year  round.  From  1889  to  1899  the  place  of  chief  grain  inspector  was 
held  by  one  man,  who  managed  the  department  admirably  on  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation basis.  During  that  period  grain  shipped  from  Duluth  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or 
New  York  was  sold  on  the  Duluth  certificate  without  beins  seen  by  the  buyer  at  all. 
In  1899,  as  the  result  of  a  political  revolution,  a  new  chief  inspector  was  appointed, 
and  he  made  an  almost  complete  change  of  subordinates.  For  the  time  beinc:»  at 
least,  the  confidence  of  grain  dealers  in  other  States  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Duluth 
inspection  was  diminished. 

When  an  inspector  grades  wheat  his  sample  is  generally  kept  for  the  office.  The 
commission  man's  representative  also  looks  at  the  car  and  takes  a  sample.  If,  in  his 
judgment,  the  grain  na^  not  been  mded  high  enough,  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
chief  deputy  inspector.  The  chief  aeputy  passes  on  the  samples  taken  by  both  par- 
ties and  either  sustains  or  changes  the  gnae.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  there  is 
a  further  appeal  to  a  board  of  appeals,  consisting  of  three  practical  grain  men  at 
Minneapolis  and  three  others  at  Duluth.     From  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  is  a  fee  of  25  cents  a  carload  for  inspection  and  another  25  cents  a  carload 
for  weighing.  For  inspecting  and  weighing  out  to  vessels,  50  cents  a  thousand 
bushels  is  charged.  These  fees  give  revenue  enough  to  pay  the  employees  of  the 
department.     (367,  369.) 

2.  Mixing  of  grain. — Mr.  Teisberg  says  that  at  Duluth  all  the  large  elevators  are 
public  licensed  elevators,  in  which  the  mixing  of  grain  of  different  grades  is  prohib- 
ited. All  the  grain  of  a  given  grade — good,  poor^  and  medium — goes  in  together, 
and  the  result  is  a  fair  average  of  the  grade.  In  Minneapolis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elevators  are  mostly  private  elevators,  and  the  owner  can  buy  a  car  of  good  No.  2 
and  a  car  of  good  No.  1,  or  possibly  two  cars  of  good  No.  1  to  one  car  of  fair  No.  2, 
and  mix  them  together  and  possibly  make  the  mixture  No.  1.  There  is  often  trou- 
ble when  grain  goes  from  Minneapolis,  out  of  these  mixing  houses,  to  Duluth.  A 
carload  of  grain,  which  in  Minneapolis  has  been  graded  out  as  No.  1,  is  often  called 
No.  2  at  Duluth.  The  Minneapolis  grades  are  likely  to  be  the  very  least  that  can  be 
brought  within  the  classification,  because  of  this  mixing  process.  A  great  deal  of 
the  mixing,  however,  is  done  for  millers  for  local  consumption.  The  millers,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results,  want  a  certain  mixture,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  secret  with 
them.  They  instruct  their  men  what  to  mix  and  how  to  mix  it.  At  Minneapolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  private  elevators  and  the  mixing  system,  grain  is  very 
largely  sold  by  sample.  Mr.  Teisberg  believes  that  this  is  rather  advantageous  to 
the  producer.  The  farmer  who  has  an  off-grade  grain  that  could  not  come  into  a 
public  elevator  has  a  chance  to  dispose  of  it.    A  farmer  who  raises  gilt-edge  grain 
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gets  a  preminin  above  the  regular  grade  price.  At  Doluth  he  would  get  the  grade 
price  and  no  more.  The  mbdng  systemand  the  aample  system  are  not  really  advan- 
tageous to  an  elevator  man.  Ihduth  grades  are  held  in  the  world's  markets  much 
higher  than  Minneapolis  grades.  Indeed,  Mr.  Teisberg  thinks  that  Eastern  buyers, 
aH  a  rule,  will  not  take  Minneapolis  grades,  because  they  are  mixed  to  the  lowest  pos- 
^ble  pomt.     (367,  369. ) 

3.  Elevator  combination  in  Minnesota, — ^Mr.  Teisbbbg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  kuowledge  of  an  elevator  com- 
bine nor  of  any  consultation  to  fix  the  price  of  grain.  At  the  close  of  the  business 
day  the  quotations  of  the  last  sales  are  noted,  and  the  line  elevators  send  that 
in/urmation  to  their  agents.  If  an  independent  elevator  wants  that  quotation  he 
must  make  arrangements  with  a  commission  man  to  send  it  to  him  by  wire  or  mail. 
The  price  paid  to  the  farmer  each  day  is  doubtless  based  on  the  market  price  of  the 
preceding  day.     ( 370,  371. ) 

4.  Rdation  of  elevators  and  raUrodds. — Mr.  Teisbero,  secretary  of  the  State  Bailroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  knowledge  of  any  combination 
between  railroads  and  elevator  companies,  but  he  sometimes  suspects  a  community 
of  interest  between  them.  He  does  not  know%  however,  of  any  rebates  being  given 
by  railroads  to  elevator  comp^es.  He  has  heard  rumors  of  such  things,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  verifv  them  during  his  15  vears  of  official  experience.  (371, 
372.) 

5.  Independent  elevators  in  the  Northwest. — Mr.  Teisberg  says  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  in  1885  or  1887,  the  country 
ele^-ator  business  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  what  are  called  line  elevators — 
that  is,  companies  ha\dng  offices  at  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  had  a  line  of  elevators  on 
one  or  two  railroads.  The  farmer  could  not  get  a  car  to  ship  his  own  grain.  The 
railwav  companies  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  and  in  the 
way  of  independent  Duyers.  But  Minnesota  has  passed  laws  which  give  any»  person 
who  wants  to  put  up  an  elevator  a  right  to  obtain  a  place  for  it  on  the  railroaa  right 
of  way,  if  there  is  room  for  it,  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  in  just  the  same 
way  that  the  railroad  can  obtain  its  right  of  way.  A  law  passed  in  1885  gave  every 
applicant  a  right  to  a  site  on  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of  $1,  but  that  wai^  thrown 
oat  by  the  State  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  pro\ide  for  due  com- 
pensation. The  present  law  was  passed  in  1893.  The  legislature  of  1893  also  passed 
a  law  requiring  railroads  to  build  side  tracks  or  spur  tracks  to  elevators  of  a  certain 
capacitv,  and  to  mills  on  sites  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  if  the  railroad  company 
h^  refused  the  applicant  room  for  an  elevator  at  its  way  station.  The  applicant 
must  pay  the  cost  of  grading  and  constructing  the  road,  and  if  the  terms  can  not  be 
agreea  on  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  commission. 

The  law  of  the  State  also  prohibits  the  pooling  of  the  business  of  country  elevators. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  pay  the  same  prices,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  each  depends  lai^ely  upon  the  character  of  the  man  in  charge,  his 
standing  in  the  community,  and  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

The  producer  has  also  a  right  to  demand  a  car  on  the  side  track  of  the  rauroad  and 
to  have  24  hours  in  which  to  load  it  without  demurrage.  That  makes  the  producer 
independent  of  the  local  elevator  combine,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  He  can  ship  his 
own  grain  and  save  handling  charges,  which  are  usually  about  2  cents  a  bushel  at  a 
local  elevator. 

Mr.  Teisbeig  asserts,  however,  that  the  former  policy  of  the  railroads,  of  permitting 
only  line  elevators  upon  their  roads,  has  been  wnoUy  reversed.  There  is  a  farmers* 
crioperative  elevator  or  some  independent  elevator  of  that  character  at  almost  every 
fetation  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Teisbeig  believes  that  the  railroads  are  not  disposed  to 
embarrafis  producers  and  independent  shippers  by  denying  them  cars  or  otherwise. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes  unpossible  to  obtain  cars,  but  that  is  not  through  the 
desdre  of  the  railroads.  The  grain  is  marketed  within  about  3  months,  and  w^hen 
the  crop  is  large  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  terminal  elevators  is  over- 
taxed. Mr.  Teisbeig  believes  that  if  a  producer  himself  desires  to  ship  his  grain  the 
railroad  company  would  stretch  a  point  and  give  him  a  car  in  preference  to  the 
elevator  man.  He  believes  that  the  farmers'  elevators  receive  the  same  treatment 
from  railroad  companies  as  line  elevators.     (367,  370-372. ) 

6.  Speculationy  effect  on  farmers, — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  e^ect  of 
speculation  on  the  prices  paid  to  farmers.  At  the  time  of  the  Leiter  wheat  deal  he 
knew  of  one  man  wno  had  three  years'  crops  in  his  granary  and  sold  the  whole  for 
tl.iSi  a  bushel  at  the  local  station.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  worth  over  86  cents. 
That  waa  a  good  speculation.  Ordinarily,  Mr.  Teisberg  is  assured  by  men  who  are 
intelligent  and  who  farm  on  a  large  scale,  it  does  no^  pav  a  farmer  to  hold  his  grain. 
The  luge  farmers  usually  sell  at  once,  even  if  they  buy  futures.     (372. ) 
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€.  Industrial  and  aip*lcultural  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coast 

(see  also  Nicaraffua  Caiial,  p.  clxxxii;  Oriental  trade,  p.  clxxxii). — 1.  GeneraUy. — Mr. 
Whbkleb,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  tlie  industrial  condition 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  generally  good.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  through  the  Spanish- American  war.  The  passage  of 
troops  through  San  Francisco  has  bsen  an  ^ucation  to  them  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  coast,  while  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  movement  of  troops  have  also  adver- 
tised California.  The  effect  ot  this  advertising  has  been  shown  tnrough  the  winter 
of  1900-1901  by  a  great  increase  in  tourist  traveling?,  which  has  been  further  facili- 
tated by  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  People  going  about  the  State  as  tourists  go 
back  and  talk  about  the  countrv  and  manv  of  them  afterwards  return  or  make  invest- 
ments.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  also  made  an  effort  to  bring  in  settlers 
and  has  introduced  a  special  colonist  rate  of  $25  from  the  Missouri  lUver  to  any 
point  in  California.     (754.) 

2.  Manufactures  mi  the  Pacific  coaM. — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  the  local  manufactures 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  California  cities  are  chiefly  those  of  clothing  and  woolen 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  ci^rs,  shot,  cartridges,  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  mining  and 
milling  machinery,  harvesting  and  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and  carnages. 
Bar  iron  and  st«el  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as  wire  and  wire  cables  and  nails. 
At  present,  however,  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  not  in  an  altogether  healthy  con- 
dition. Formerly  a  good  many  nails  were  manufactured  on  the  coast,  but  the  plants 
were  bought  up  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  the  nail  part  of  the 
works  was  clo^d,  because  goods  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  the  East. 

Hitherto,  continues  the  witness,  manufactures  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  been 
^eatly  hampered  by  the  expensiveness  of  fuel.  But  this  difBcultv  is  being  avoided 
in  large  measure  by  the  development  of  electrical  power  and  of  oil  wells.  There  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  oil,  and  it  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  factories  and 
furnaces.  Three  and  a  half  barrels  of  petroleum  are  said  to  be  equal  to  one  ton  of 
coal.  Ultimately  the  oil  from  southern  California  will  be  piped  to  8soi  Francisco  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Electrical  power  is  also  being  generated  by  the 
streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  conveyed  thence  by  wire  at  a  low  cost.  This  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  running  small  factories.  There  is  also  good  coal  ,on 
the  Pacific  coast,  though  it  is  expensive.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  gets  its 
supplv  of  coal  near  Tacoma  at  Carbonado,  and  it  has  coal  vessels  running  regularly 
from  tacoma  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Aisles  carrying  coal  for  use  on  the  railroads. 
(752,  753.) 

3.  Fruit,  winey  and  raisin  indvMries  on  the  Pacific  coast. — Mr.  Wheeler  looks  upon 
the  canning  of  fruit  as  a  form  of  manufacture.  He  says  that  the  canning  industry  in 
California  is  a  very  large  one.  The  season  for  fruit  canning  is  short,  but  occurs 
fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  labor  of  boys  and  girls  can  be  obtained  in  the  school 
vacation.  Canned  goods  for  export  are  sent  around  from  San  Francisco  in  clipper 
sailing  vessels,  while  the  Eastern  markets  are  supplied  chieflj'  by  rail,  the  railroads 
making  rates  which  recognize  the  possibility  of  water  competition. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  also  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  an  important  industry  in 
California  and  that  wineries  are  quite  general  throughout  the  grape  growing  dis- 
tricts. The  industry  is  now  quite  profitable,  though  it  was  not  until  recently.  The 
witness  understands  that  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  shipped  from  California  to  France 
and  thence  sent  back  to  this  country  again. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  also  that  the  raisin  industry  has  become  a  verjr  important  one. 
Recently  there  has  been  established  a  form  of  cooperative  distribution  of  the  raisin 
crop,  and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  prunes.  The  farmers,  instead  of  competing 
with  one  another  to  a  ruinous  extent,  have  established  one  central  agency  for  market- 
ing their  product  and  are  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  results.  Whether  there 
is  an  export  trade  in  raisins,  tfie  witness  is  not  familiar,  but  he  says  that  the  trade  in 
Eastern  markets  is  good,  the  railroads  making  rates  which  recognize  the  possibility 
of  competition  by  water.     (754,755.) 

4.  Cooperation  among  Calif ornia  fruit  shippers. — Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  thinks  that  the  efforts  of  the  California  fruit  erowers  and  others  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  marketing  of  their  product  have  been  very  beneficial  to  them.  The  sys- 
tem has  worked  well  in  the  raisin  business.  There  has  been  less  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  other  deciduous  fruits.  It  is  difficult  to  get  several  thousand  farmers  to 
agree  together  and  to  trust  any  individual  with  their  business.  There  ii^  an  org;ani- 
zation  among  orange  growers,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  even  more  effective  organ- 
ization in  handling  oranges  and  green  fruit  generally  is  desirable.  The  distribution 
of  fruit  ought  to  bS  under  one  head,  so  that  no  more  will  be  sent  to  a  given  mftrket 
than  there  is  demand  for.  When  everybody  ships  as  he  pleases,  markets  are  often 
overstocked  and  prices  ruined.     ( 768. ) 
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?».  ^rm^ition  of  f^'irlmlinrc  in  CuHfomxa. — Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  generally  speak- 
ing I  lie  lariners  of  raliioraia  are  prosperous;  as  prosperous  as  thoise  in  any  other 
ftt-tion.  They  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  rains,  and  during  1901  they  have 
been  well  favored  in  that  respect.     (755.) 

O.  manafactares  and  agriculture  In  Colorado*— Mr.  Griffith,  repre- 
aenting  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  savs.that  manufactures  have  not  devel- 
Opel  much  in  Colorado,  partly  because  of  the  high  rates  of  freight  on  raw  materials 
from  the  East,  and  partly  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses. 
There  are  cotton  mills  in  operation  at  Denver.  The  witness  believes  that  they  failed 
once,  bat  whether  on  account  of  bad  management  or  of  unsatisfactory  freight  rates 
he  does  not  know.    He  thinks  they  are  now  operating  successfully.     (857. ) 

Irrigation  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Griffith  says  tnat  irrigation  by  private  initiative  in 
Colorado  has  proved  very  advantageous,  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
splendid  crops.  He  believes  that  the  State  or  the  nation  should  take  up  the  subject, 
and  says  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  such  action  in  Colorado.  The  witness 
refers  'eepecially  to  the  Rocky  Ford  district,  where  a  great  sugar-beet  industry  has 
been  developed.  It  is  claimed  that  the  beets  contain  more  saccharine  than  those 
raised  anywnere  else.  There  are  now  3  beet-sugar  factories  running  and  another 
is  being  constructed.  It  is  said  that  if  reservoirs  were  created  in  the  mountains,  by 
blocking  np  the  gulleys,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  State 
conld  be  irrigateid.  A  great  deal  of  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  fruit  is  being  raised 
under  irrigation.     (858.) 

B.  Export  and  domeitle  trade  In  coal. — Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operator's  Association  says  that  there  is  practically  no  anthracite  coal  exported 
to  Europe.  The  Canadian  market  for  anthracite  is  laige.  Soft  coal  has  been  going 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent;  during  the  year  1900  the  amount  exported  being 
nearly  100,000,000  tons.  There  was  practically  no  export  trade  before.  The  witness 
believes  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  future  for  the  export  trade  through  southern 
Europe,  Spain  and  Italy  producing  no  coal.  They  have  hitherto  imported  chiefly 
from  England,  with  small  quantities  from  Belgium  and  Germany.     (540, 541.) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  that  while  he  was  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad  he  had  a 
thoroogh  investigation  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  foreign  trade  in  anthracite  coal. 
He  believes  that  the  cost  of  mining  with  the  added  freight  will  entirely  prohibit 
such  trade  abroad.    We  have  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada.     (567.) 

Mr.  Markham  says  that  there  is  very  little  export  of  coal  from  the  Southern  States, 
the  only  development  being  in  the  consumption  of  coal  by  the  Southern  towns. 
There  lias  been  a  little  export  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
none  from  New  Orleans.  A  few  years  ago  coal  could  be  shipped  into  Mexico  from 
Wales  cheaper  than  it  could  be  from  the  Southern  States,  but  since  that  time,  with 
the  development  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Southern  States,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
traffic  has  been  greatly  decreased.     (433-434. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitttsburg,  says  that  he 
knows  of  a  firm  that  sent  2  cargoes  of  coal  to  London  in  1900,  sent  special  agents  to 
look  after  it,  gave  away  many  tons  to  introduce  it,  and  yet  after  all  the  extraordinary 
expense  netted  25  cents  a  ton  more  than  they  could  have  got  for  the  coal  in  this 
country.     (643. ) 

Coal  trade  of  New  Orleans  and  the  South  (see  also  Mimssippi  River  Trangportatiim, 
p.  cLXxxiv). — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  nearly  all  the  coal  used  at  New  Orleans  comes 
down  from  Pittsburg  on  barges.  The  freight  rate  is  75  cents  per  ton.  Coal  can  only 
be  brought  down  from  Pittsburg  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  Upper  Ohio.  Sometimes 
during  low  water  New  Orleans  runs  out  of  coal.  Coal  consumption  has  very  largely 
increased  at  New  Orleans  on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Boers,  which  has  increased 
the  number  of  steamships  coming  to  New  Orleans. 

F.  Commission  and  Jobblnn;  baslnesfl— Elimination  of  Jobber.— 

Mr.  Lanoley,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  the  commission 
man  is  a  third  party  that  does  not  invest  his  capital  directly  in  the  business,  nor  does 
he  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  He  has  accounts  with  certain  mills  and  to  a 
certain  extent  is  their  selling  agent.  The  jobber,  on  the  other  hand,  buys  his  goods 
outright,  assumes  whatever  loss  there  may  oe  in  conducting  ordinary  business,  and  is 
under  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  store  and  having  his  capital  tied  up.  In  the 
commission  business  it  is  possible  to  ship  from  the  mill  to  the  buyer  in  Central  or 
Western  territory  direct,  there  being  onl  v  one  haul  and  one  expense  of  freight  rates. 
With  the  iobber  there  are  two  hauls.  Tne  witness  does  not  think  it  would  oe  to  the 
interest  of  the  railroads  to  foster  the  jobbing  trade,  although  it  might  look  so  on  the 
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surface^  because  the  railroads  favor  lai^e  shipments  and  large  shippers.  The  rail- 
roads are  assisting  the  industrial  combinations  which  manufa^ure  and  ship  direct  to 
the  consumer,  and  are  thus  working  against  the  interest  of  the  jobbers.  The  increase 
in  the  Southern  classification  in  respect  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  is  directly 
in  line  with  this  tendency,  and  the  effect  on  New  York  as  a  distributing  center  haB 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of  jobbing  houses  from  28  to  4. 

The  ultimate  effect  will  likely  be  to  eliminate  the  jobber  as  a  factor  in  commercial 
affairs  and  to  lessen  the  importance  commercially  of  many  of  the  large  centers  of 
trade.  It  means  a  closer  connection  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
tends  toward  economy.  The  department  store,  the  introduction  of  trolley  lines,  the 
maintenance  by  the  department  stores  of  their  free-deli  very  system,  and  the  mail- 
order system  have  had  a  great  effect  in  eliminating  the  jobber.  The  elimination  of 
the  jobber  from  business  has  been  caused  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  tariff  shuttii^ 
out  foreign  importations.  The  jobber  formerly  representea  foreign  houses  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  large  department  stores,  as  Siegel  Cooi>er  &  Co.,  Wanamaker, 
and  others,  take  the  entire  product  of  mills  and  dispose  of  it  without  the  interposition 
of  either  the  jobber  or  the  commission  man.    (871-872.) 

0.  Alleged  dlteiimlnatlon  In  CiOTenunent  contracts* — Mr.  Wheeler 
says  that  the  jobbers  of  San  Francisco  consider  that  they  have  a  grievance  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  buying  supplies  for  the  army  in  the  Philippines.  He 
imderstands  that  practically  all  clothing  is  purchased  and  stored  in  Philadelphia. 
Camp  equipment  is  stored  at  Jefferson ville,  Ind.  Contracts  are  advertised  for  the  aeli  v- 
ery  of  goods  to  these  places  and  other  similar  Eastern  points.  These  goods  are  thence 
shipped  through  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  San  Francisco  bidders  are 
barred  from  any  opportunity  for  competing  for  the  contracts,  even  though  they  are  at 
the  very  gateway  of  the  Philippine  traffic.  The  San  Francisco  dealers  do  not  ask  for  a 
monopoly,  but  desire  that  the  Government  shall  call  for  bids  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
at  San  Francisco.  This  will  give  the  jobbers  there  a  chance  to  make  bids  without 
barring  out  those  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities.  The  Government  could 
establish  storehouses  at  San  Francisco  and  maintain  stocks  of  supplies  there.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  Congressional  inquiry  to  ascertain  why 
one  section  of  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against  in  the  letting  of  these  con- 
tracts.    (756.) 

II.  Panlc^s. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  points  out  that 
panics  do  not  affect  manufacturers  and  general  business  as  soon  as  they  do  specu- 
lators. Panics  are  financial  in  the  first  case.  The  manufacturers  of  the  country 
suffered  most  in  1896  and  1897,  not  in  1893.  The  witness  thinks  that  industrial  coni- 
binations,  by  preventing  overproduction  and  bjr  building  up  export  trade,  especially 
through  the  aid  of  low  export  freight  rates,  will  do  much  to  check  panics  in  the 
future.     (482,487.) 

1.  Discriminating  tariff  on  g<H^i  cjirrled  In  bond.— Professor  Ripley 
says  that  a  discriminating  tariff  against  all  goods  carried  in  bond  would  have  the 
result  of  prostrating  practically  every  industry  in  New  England.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  disasters  for  New  England  which  could  happen  if  its  shippers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  which  they  now  have  of  shipment  over  Canadian  lines,  as 
they  now  suffer  from  the  disadvants^ze  of  being  far  from  raw  materials  and  distant 
from  the  great  centers  of  population  and  wealth.     (290. ) 

J.  Southern  Pacific  Company  In  polltlci.— Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  here- 
tofore the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been  exceedingly  active  in  California  pol- 
itico. There  has  been  no  State  or  local  features  which  it  has  not  tried  to  grab.  The 
company  states  that  the  new  administration  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hayes  will 
abandon  this  policy.     (754.) 

K.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.— Mr.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  savs  that  this  body  is  an  association  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants who  make  use  of  it  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  economies  in  the  settlement 
of  bankrupt  estates.  By  joining  together  more  is  saved  in  the  administration  of  an 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     (743.) 

li.  Michigan  Alkali  Company. — Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Mich- 
igan Alkali  Company,  says  that  this  is  a  strictly  "family  corporation.''  The  manu- 
facture of  its  principal  products  is  based  on  salt,  of  which  there  is  a  stratum  over  300 
feet  thick  on  its  property.  The  company  employs  about  2,000  men,  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  ofits  product  goes  for  labor.  About  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  latx)r 
employed  is  skilled.  The  wages  of  common  labor  are  $1.50  per  day  and  of  skilled 
labor  from  25  cents  to  60  cents  an  hour. 
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The  (ximpany  consames  daily  700  tons  of  coal,  100  tons  of  coke,  and  700  tons  of 
limestoae;  500  tons  of  finished  material  are  produced,  consisting  of  soda  ash,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (baking  soda),  caustic  soda,  and  Portland  cement  The  principal 
foavers  of  heavy  soda  aSh  are  the  glass  &u:tories  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  of 
light  soda  ash  soap  factories.  Tnere  are  only  3  other  establishments  engaged  in 
this  industry — at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Saltville,  Va.,  and  Delray,  near  Detroit 

The  manufacture  of  these  products  is  protected  by  the  tarifi.  Formerly  in  the 
absence  of  protection  there  was  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  English  ash  was 
laid  down  in  the  interior  of  this  country  at  about  what  was  considered  the  actual  cost 
of  manaEacture  here.  The  competition  between  the  factories  in  this  country  is  active, 
but  not  ruinous.     ( 72, 79, 80, 85. ) 

H.  Ameriean  money. — Mr.  Schifp,  banker,  says  that  the  large  amoimt  of 
American  money  in  existence  to-day  has  been  partly  taken  out  of  the  earth  in  gold 
and  silver.  Partly  it  has  been  created  by  the  creation  of  wealUi.  The  bank  note 
repr^ents  wealth,  and  for  this  reason  the  Government  circulation  is  not  justified, 
because  the  Government  does  not  produce  anything  and  should  not  be  the  maker  of 
the  vehicle  of  wealth  circulation.    That  function  belongs  to  the  banks.     (777. ) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


TBAKSPORTATION. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  SSI,  1900. 

TESnMOVY  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  C.  DUV LAP. 

General  inanager,  Cornelia  and  Tellvlah  Falls  Railroad^  GainemnlUf  Ga, 

The  sabcommission  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Ck)mini88ion  met  at  the  Kun- 
hall  House  at  9  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Dunlap,  general  man- 
ner of  the  Cornelia  and  Tallulah  Falls  Railroad,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  was  introduced  as 
a  witness  at  10.40  a.  m.,  and,  heing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  ^ve  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  voca- 
tion.— A.  Samuel  C.  Dunlap,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.  )  You  are  connected  with  railroad  enterprises 
of  the  State? — A.  For  the  present  I  have  some  connection,  sir.  I  have  two  local 
roads  nnder  my  supervision. 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in  Greoigia  and  the 
South  generally,  fuiancially? — A.  I  want  to  state  first  that  I  have  two  small  roada 
under  mv  management,  bne  is  65  miles  and  the  other  is  20  miles  long.  I  am 
receiver  for  the  first  road,  running  from  Gainesville  to  Social  Circle — the  Gaines- 
ville, Jefferson  and  Southern — appointed  by  the  superior  court,  and  though  I  am 
general  manager  of  the  Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  running  from  Cornelia  to  Tallulah 
Falls,  I  am  not  an  original  railroad  man.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  most  of  my  life,  up 
to  about  1893,  when  I  was  appointed  United  States  marshal.  I  went  from  that  to  the 
receivership  of  that  road,  and  I  have  been  managing  it  since.  As  far  as  I  know 
aboat  the  nnancial  conditions  of  the  roads,  one  of  my  roads  is  insolvent,  and  the 
other  has  not  got  any  money.  As  to  the  lai^ger  systems,  I  think  they  are  all  pros- 
perous. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  do  not  think  that  represents  the  condition  of  all 
roads  in  the  South? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  railroads  are  making  money  now,  all  of 
them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  are  the  railroads  controlled  in  this 
conntry,  simply  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  railroad  commissions,  or  jointly? — 
A^  I  did  not  catch  that  question. 

Q.  How  are  passenger  rates  and  everything  fixed:  by  railroad  commission? — A. 
Well,  the  railroad  commission  make  rates,  and  I  believe  the  roads  conform  to  the 
particular  commission.  The  railroads  have  an  association,  the  Southern  Freight 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Parrott  is  the  chairman.  They  regulate  this  through  it  to 
some  extent.    I  am  not  a  member  of  that  association. 

Q.  Your  roads  are  not  included? — A.  I  conform  generally  to  the  rules,  but  I  am 
not  a  member.  Being  a  court  officer  I  did  not  care  to  hamper  myself  with  any  out- 
side regulations.  I  Imve  a  connection  with  the  Southern  Railroad  at  Gainesville, 
with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Winder,  and  with  the  Georgia  at  Social  Circle,  which 
is  leased  now  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Coast  Line.  All  those  systems 
are  friendly  with  me.  I  give  them  business  and  get  business  from  them.  On  the 
little  Tt  luJah  road  here  I  depended  entirely  upon  the  Southern  for  all  my  through 
bosinesB. 

Q.  The  reason  why  you  were  subpoenaed  is  that  you  are  controlling  Independent  lines 
that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  outside  of  these  associations  and  combinations. 
We  hear  comi^laints  of  the  roads  giving  advantages  to  terminal  points,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  say  to  the  commission  what  there  is  in  this  compliant  about  long 
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and  short  haolB. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  do  much  interstate  basineas,  and  m)r  businefls  is 
mostly  local.  While  I  am  independent  in  one  sense,  I  am  dependent  in  another. 
The  htUe  local  roads  would  not  do  much  without  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the 
big  lines.  They  could  crush  them  out,  if  the^  had  a  mind  to,  without  any  effort,  so 
I  get  along  the  Dc«t  I  can  and  do  all  the  business  I  can.  As  to  the  Ions  and  short 
haul  business  here,  that  question  could  be  better  answered  by  some  of  these  long 
lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  discrimination  on  your  line  between  two  points.  Social  Circle  and 
Gamesville,  supjpose  you  stop  off  for  some  freight  at  Monroe  from  Social  Circle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ireight  yon  haul  from  Social  Circle  to  Gainesville.  How  do  you  pro- 
rate your  freights  in  that  way,  on  your  line? — A.  We  have  local  schedules,  and  Social 
Circle  is  a  common  point;  Winder  is  a  common  point,  and  Gainesville  is  a  common 
point  There  we  have  competition,  and  the  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  at  the  inter- 
mediate i)oint8.    At  these  common  points  I  get  all  I  can. 

Q.  Now,  provided  that  freight  was  going  to  Augusta,  you  really  compete  with  the 
Southern  Railroad,  and  if  you  can,  you  cut  the  freight  rate  there  and  take  it  across 
to  Social  Circle?  Do  you  make  any  trade  about  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  cut  the  rates.  There  is  a  law  against  cutting  rates,  and  I  am  a  c!ourt 
officer  and  a  law-abiding  man,  and  I  don't  cut  rat^.  I  try  to  get  it  by  various  other 
aiguments,  but  I  do  not  cut  rates.  I  can  not  cut  the  rate  without  the  support  of  one 
of  the  main  lines. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  independent  roads  in  the  State  are  pretty  much  like  ^ours,  if 
there  are  others;  they  are  dependent  lai^^ly  for  favors  on  the  main  trunk  hne? — A. 
Yes;  the  dav,  it  seems  to  me,  for  short  Imes  has  gone.  There  isn't  one  of  them  in 
the  State,  wnich  I  know  anything  about,  that  can  live  without  the  assistance  and 
friendship  and  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  lai^  systems. 

Q.  That  practically,  then,  phuts  out  railroad  building  except  bv  trunk  line^ — A. 
Well,  when  we  first  passed  the  Georgia  commission  law  I  think  that  that  killed  the 
little  roads.  The  10-mile  road  was  forced  to  haul  passengers  and  freight  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  big  trunk  lines,  and  it  could  not  live. 

Q.  Did  they  make  no  discrimination  in  your  favor? — A.  Well,  the  Tallulah  Falls 
road  is  so  short  and  so  poor  that  they  do.  I  get  5  cents  a  mile  up  there  for  passen- 
gers, and  a  little  more  for  freight,  but  on  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern 
road  I  charge  the  same  that  is  charged  by  the  Southern,  3  cents  a  mile  for  passen- 
^rs,  and  the  same  rates  of  freight,  and  there  isn't  enough  business.  The  population 
IS  too  sparse,  and  freight  is  too  little.  There  isn't  business  enough,  unless  you  have 
a  mineral  road  or  some  road  that  has  an  extraordinary  advantage. 

Q.  You  think  the  commission,  then,  works  a  hardship  on  independent  short  lines? — 
A.  I  think  it  forced  them  to  conbine  with  the  long  lines. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  gives  the  main  trunk  lines  the  advantage,  and  consequently 
they  usually  absorb  them? — A.  All  the  advantages:  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  say  you  charge  the  same  rate  of  freight  on  one  of 
your  roads  that  the  Southern  charges.  What  is  that  rate? — A.  I  have  got  no  rate 
sheets  here,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  rates.    Any  freight  agent  can  gi^e  you  that. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  it  is  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  or  15  or  20? — ^A.  I 
would  rather  not  undertake  to  answer  questions  about  detailed  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  the  main  lines  were 
making  money  and  were  prosperous? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  More  so  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time? — A.  Yes.  All  the  railroads  now,  that  I 
know  anything  about,  are  filled  up  with  business,  and  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity 
of  cars  this  season. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  freight  rates  that  went  into 
operation  on  the  10th  of  this  month  on  the  Southern  system,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
and  Seaboanl  Air  Line? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  the  railroads  thought  they  ought 
to  ^t  a  little  advantage  of  the  prosperity  of  the  times.  They  were  doing  more 
busmess. 

Q.  Making  more  money,  and  therefore  thought  they  ought  to  make  a  little  more? — 
A.  Well,  the  railroads  have  been  cutting  down,  down,  down  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  to  out  a  great  many  things  down  to  a  point  when)  there  was  nothing  in  it 

Q.  At  the  same  time  they  are  making  much  more  money  than  a  year  ago? — A.  A 
year  ago  they  were  pretty  well  broke.  They  have  just  got  out  of  bankruptcy  and 
started  up,  and  I  suppose  now  they  want  to  make  some  money,  and  want  to  be  in 
position 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  intemipting.)  That  is,  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  stocks,  bonds,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  roads  storked  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  roads? — ^A.  I  can 
not  very  well  answer  that  question.  As  you  know,  all  these  roads  that  have  gone 
int4)  reorganization — the  Central,  Southern,  and  the  N^arious  lines — ^the  stock  has  not 
oeen  ("onsidered  as  worth  anything. 
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Q.  A  great  many  roads  over  the  country  have  complained  in  jMist  years  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  money  at  all,  but  the  roads  have  cost  in  many  sec- 
tvHis  of  the  country  about  $7,000  a  mile,  and  they  are  bonded  at  about  $42,000  or 
$13,000  a  mile.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  good  dividends  on  stock,  including  the 
water? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Smvth.)  Do  you  know  what  the  Southern  system  is  capitalized  at  per 
mile  in  Georgia? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  freight 
rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  business  would  bear  it  I  do  not  see  why  the  railroads 
shookl  not  make  something  in  profit  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Yoii  said  just  now  there  was  great  scarcity  of  cars  to  haul  the  business. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  lack  of  business  being  offered? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  tonnage  was  a  great  deal  greater  than  a  year  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Profits  were  a  great  deal  greater  than  a  year  ago,  as  shown  by  the  published 
receipts — A.  Yes! 

Q.  What  excuse  is  there  for  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  freight? — A.  Well,  I  have 
increased  my  rate;  I  am  not  connected  with  the  interstate  lines.  That  would  be  a 
aoestion  more  for  Mr.  Gulp,  Mr.  Scott,  or  Spencer,  or  somebody  else  to  answer.  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  freight  association. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  governs  you  in  determining  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  governed  laiigefy 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  By  what  the  business  will  bear? — A.  No;  the  State  of  Geoigia 
fixes  the  passenger  rate  and  freight  rate. 

Q.  You  used  that  expression — what  the  business  will  bear? — A.  They  were  far 
below  commission  rates,  and  I  think  they  were  probably  trying  to  get  up.  I  give 
that  as  an  excuse  for  it.  Now,  take  the  cotton  factory  companies;  you  know  we  all 
want  to  build  anything  in  the  way  of  factories,  and  it  was  said  for  a  long  time  that 
the  railroads  had  helped  the  factories  because  they  were  all  infants  and  weak,  and 
had  to  be  fed  and  nursed  by  the  railroad  and  every  other  interest.  They  kept  at 
that  on  til  the  factories  have  put  down  all  the  cotton,  and  in  all  this  vast  section  here 
we  can  not  get  any  cotton  to  haul  to  the  ports.  I  suppose  the  railroads,  maybe, 
want  to  get  something  back  out  of  the  cotton  companies-Alon't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sityth.)  They  get  that  same  cotton  in  the  shape  of  goods,  do  they 
not? — A.  No;  they  don't  get  nearly  as  much  freight  as  out  of  cotton. 

Q.  It  is  a  better  class  of  freight,  not  so  inflammable? — A.  Yes;  cotton  is  easier 
lighted  than  anything. 

Q.  There  is  danger  from  fire  in  cotton,  is  there  not? — A.  The  insurance  companies 
pay  that. 

Q^  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Don't  you  think  the  finished  article,  including  the  ship- 
ment of  machinery  and  materiids  for  the  construction  of  mills,  will  amount  to  about 
as  much  freight  as  raw  material  would? — ^A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  give  them 
reduced  rates  on  machinery  and  material  and  everything  else,  and  then  tney  get  a 
very  low  rate  on  their  manufactured  stuff,  and  they  get  advantages  everywhere. 

Q.  Is  there  increased  passenger  traffic  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  those  cotton 
mills  in  different  communitiei^— A.  Well,  we  all  want  cotton  mills  Built.  I  was  try- 
ing to  give  an  excuse  for  raising  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  that  you  think  the  traffic  would  bear  it? — A.  I  said 
I  sappoeed  the  railroads  thought  so.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  On  my  road  over 
there  at  Monroe  there  is  a  litue  cotton  mill,  and  last  year  they  sold  1,200  bales  of 
eoods — cloth — to  be  exported  to  Shanghai,  China.  Those  goods  went  out  from 
Monroe  to  Shanghai  for  $1  a  hundred.  Mr.  Johnson,  genersu  freight  agent  of  the 
Geoigia  Railroad,  made  the  rate  and  fixed  it,  and  when  I  found  out  what  it  was 
going  at,  I  found  I  ivas  bnlv  getting  3  cents  a  hundred  out  of  that  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  Out  of  that  dollar? — A.  Out  of  that  dollar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  For  how  long  a  distance?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  to 
Shanghai. 

Q.  About  3  cents? — A.  I  hauled  it  about  10  miles;  but  it  came  to  Atlanta  for  6 
cents.    I  got  3  and  the  Georgia  Railroad  got  3.    That  is  all  we  ^ot  out  of  it. 

Q-  How  much  did  the  Southern  get? — ^A.  The  Southern  did  not  get  it.  As  I 
onderstood,  the  railroads  divided  the  93  cents  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  balance,  7 
cents,  went  across  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  what  took  cotton  goods  out  of  the  country. 
1  objected  to  it  I  did  not  want  all  my  cotton  business  ruined.  I  would  get  out  of 
cotton  12  cents,  and  I  was  only  getting  3  out  of  manufactured  stuff.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Johnson  and  protested  that  he  should  not  have  made  such  a  price  as  that  without 
consulting  me;  and  he  wrote  hack  and  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  deprive  the  Walton 
mill  of  the  privilege  that  all  other  mills  were  enjoying,  I  could  do  it;  but  he  thought 
■8  a  matter  of  policy  I  ought  to  let  a  little  mill  make  some  money,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  mill  paid  freight  to  China? — A.  No;  sold  goods. 

Q.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  rate  of  freight  to  China,  are  they? — A.  No. 
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Q.  That  rate  was  made  in  competition  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  tonnage  across  the 
Atlantic? — A.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  there  are  two  ways  to  ship  goods  to  China — over  through 
the  Suez  Canal  or  across  the  continent  to  tne  Pacific — ^and  the  railroad  made  the  rate 
in  competition  with  them? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  get  enough  out  of  the  manufactured 
stuff  to  pay  for  handling  it. 

Q.  How  many  shipments  of  that  kind  have  you  made? — A.  I  shipped  1,200  iDales 
in  that  lot. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  shipments? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  any  others. 

Q.  Only  the  one  case? — A.  Yes.     I  just  mentioned  that  case  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  How  do  you  quote  shipments  from  that  mill  to  New  York? — A.  I  get  my  local 
rate — about  6  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciipord.  )  In  receiving  3  cents  for  a  10-mile  haul,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  are  paid  pK)portionately  higher  than  those  other  roads  that  handle  goods? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  admit  you  were  paid  proportionately  higher  than  others,  according  to  the 
distance  hauled? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  hauled  10  miles  for  3  cents,  and  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  hauled  it  4,000  miles  for  7  cents? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  was  hauled  from  the  mill  across  the  <'ontinent  here  to 
the  Pacific  for  87  cents? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  What  is  the  freight  rate  per  hundre<i  from 
Atlanta  to  New  York  on  the  manufactured  stuff? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  50  or  60 
cents.     I  can  not  quote  the  rates. 

Q.  Nearly  as  much  as  across  the  continent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Don*t  you  think  that  mill  allowed  the  exporter  the  New 
York  rate  of  freight,  50  or  60  cents? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  based  or  divide. 

Q.  Were  not  those  goods  sold  at  that  mill  based  on  New  York  delivery,  and  the 
buyer  received  a  bonus  of  50  or  60  cents? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  say  you  give  very  low  rates  on  machinery  broucrht 
into  the  country  here.  I>o  you  ever  grant  rebates? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  main  lines  do.  On  my  road  we  nave  built  two  cotton  factories,  and  we  have 
given  the  manufacturer  a  two-thirds  rate  on  the  machinery  and  material  for  the 
mill.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  generally  followed  in  the  State.  I  c;an  not  speak 
with  certainty. 

Q.  So  you  act  in  harmony  with  the  main  lines  in  doing  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mutual  understanding? — A.  Yes.     Well,  I  did  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  the  practice  of  granting  rebates  obtain 
in  Georgia  over  these  roads  or  not? — A.  I  think  not,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  between  shippers  that  you  know  of?— A.  None. 

Q.  Large  and  small  shippers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  none  that  I  have  knowl- 
edge of.  Of  course  I  have  seen  something  in  the  papers  about  these  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  them,  ' 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  No  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  of  an  v  consequence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sm^th.)  You  talk  about  special  rates  on  machinery.  Do  you  know 
what  the  rates  are? — A.  I  do  not;  I  think  the  rate  on  machinery  has  been  about  55 
cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule,  is  it  not?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  charge  of  the  minimum  car  rate,  is  it  not,  of  20,000  or  24,000 
pounds? — A.  Yes;  I  can  not  speak  of  that  because  I  can  not  quote  through  rates 
accurately. 

Q.  If  a  car  contains  12,000  pounds  they  have  to  pay  on  24,000  pounds,  do  they  not, 
and  if  the  car  contains  30,000  pounds  they  have  to  pay  the  excess  over  24,000  pounds. 
Do  you  call  those  special  rates  of  any  great  advantage  or  convenience  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  mill  owner? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  answered  the  question  about 
mill  machinery,  and  I  said  we  built  two  mills  on  my  little  road. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  said  that  the  cotton  nulls  were  receiving  special  advan- 
tages and  specially  low  rates.  I  want  to  find  out  if  things  are  l^eing  done  differently 
in  Georgia  from  what  they  are  in  other  States. — A.  I  can  not  quote  rates.  I  think 
we  ship  cotton  goods — manufactured  goods — cheaper  than  we  do  anything  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  considered  about  the  best  class  of  freight  you  can  can-y? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Easiest  handled?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  No  danger  of  breakage?     A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Mkmphih,  Tknn.,  March  ^S,  1900. 

TESTmOVY  OF  ME.  JAMES  8.  DAVAET, 

Commissiontr  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau^  Memphis^  Term, 

The  suboommifision  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Ck>mnni88ion  met  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m,.  Senator  Kvle  presiding.  Mr.  James  S.  Davant,  commissioner  of 
the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  IVlemphis,  Tenn.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.07 
a.  in.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation. — 
A.  James  8.  Davant,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  that  Memphis 
Freight  Bureau  is,  its  objects,  and  how  long  it  has  been  in  existence? — A.  It  is  an 
or^ization  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Memphis  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  inequalities  in  freight  rates  at  Memphis  as  compared  with  other  competing 
poiDt& 

Q.  The  object  is  to  advance  the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Memphis  by  mak- 
wg  this  a  point  where  cotton  and  other  commodities  can  be  bought  and  transported 
as  cheaply  as  at  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  much  success? — A.  Yes,  we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
Oor  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  and  from  local 
temtoiy. 

Q.  We  had  before  us  yesterday  Mr.  Porter  as  a  witness  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  freight  rates  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  points  east  and  south- 
west and  southeast — that  is,  to  the  Carolina  mill  pomts,  as  compared  with  New 
England  mill  points.  Can  you  give  us  information  as  to  thesH'  competing  rated? — A. 
Yes.    The  rates  to  the  eastern  spinning  points  are  basctl  on  55j[  cents  to  Boston. 

Q.  That  is,  all  points  that  take  the  Boston  rate,  55J  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  New  York? — A.  Fiftv  and  one-half  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  Cohoes,  N.  Y.? — A.  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  takes 
the  New  York  or  the  Boston  rate.     I  think  it  takes  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  Fifty-five  and  one-half  cents? — A.  Possibly  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rates  to  Carolina  mill  points? — A.  Fifty-nine  cents. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  rate  to  Pinners  Pomt? — A.  Forty-two  cents. 

Q.  Then  cotton  going,  say,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  or  Greenville,  S.  C,  some  300 
or  400  miles  this  side  oi  Pinners  Point,  would  take  the  rate  of  the  59-cent  point, 
whereas  cotton  passing  through  those  i)oints  and  going  to  Norfolk  would  take  a  rate 
of  42  cents? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 


high  rate  from  Memphis  as  compared  with  near-by  points 
against  it. 

Q.  You  mean  points  near  to  the  Carolina  mills? — A.'  Yes,  but  the  rates  are  rela- 
tively adjusted  from  all  territory  on  the  Mississippi  River,  so  that  we  are  in  line 
with  those  points  in  the  distribution  of  our  cotton. 

Q*  What  excuse  does  the  railroad  make  for  chaiging  a  rate  so  much  higher  to  a 
point  80  much  nearer  Memphis  than  to  a  point  &rther  on? — A.  The  rates  to  the 
coast  points  are  made  arbitrarily,  or  rather  by  river  competition  and  other  influ- 
ences that  they  can  not  control. 

Q.  The  effect,  however,  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  spinner,  is  it  not,  in 
Ws  cotton? — A.  Yee.  The  rates  to  Liverpool  are  sometimes  lower  than  to  Carolina 
points. 

Q.  And  so  the  Carolina  mills,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  by  their  nearness 
to  cotton,  are  really  at  a  disadvantage? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  with  reference  to  Mem- 
phis and  adjacent  territory.  I  understand  the  objection  uiged  to  reducing  the  rates  to 
the  Carolina  mills  is  that  it  would  result  ultimately  in  the  reduction  of  local  rates 
from  near-by  points. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  secure  a  reduction  of  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  had  it  under  corresix)ndence  for  a  number  of  months. 

Q*  It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  mills,  particularly  in  upper  South  Carolina, 
consume  very  much  more  cotton  than  is  raised  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  go  away  for  cotton.  Is  there  any  reason,  if  that  is  the  case,  why 
they  should  not  enjoy  at  least  the  same  rates  as  the  New  England  mills  on  their  cot- 
ton?—A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Mv  contention  has  been  that  the  rates  from  Mem- 
P^  should  be  the  same  to  the  Carolina  mills  as  to  Norfolk  and  other  Viiginia  ports. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Wliat  about  water  transportation  to  New  York  and  Boston 
as  regsLTOs  rates? — A.  We  have  the  river  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  steamers 
thence  to  the  East  on  the  one  side,  and  then  we  have  the  river  from  here  to  Cinciii- 
nati  and  rail  thence. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  to  New  York  and  Boston  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  by 
watei? — A.  I  think  they  publish  the  same  rates  as  all  rail. 

Q.  No  advantage  then  in  water  transportation  at  all? — A.  The  present  rail  rates 
are  fixed  by  that  water  transportation.  They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  these 
conditions. 

Q.  What  about  insurance  for  water  and  land  transportation? — A.  There  is  an  acUli  - 
tional  cost  of  insurance.  The  water  rate  from  here  to  the  East  by  the  way  of  Oin- 
cinnati  is  5  cents  lower  than  the^  railroad  rate,  which  is  supposea  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference of  insurance,  and  make  ])ro vision  for  slow  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  are  the  rates  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  here  to  the 
New  England  mill? — A.  To  Boston  points  a  rate  of  55  J  cents  per  100  pounds,  estinoat- 
ing  500  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  rates  from  here  to  Liverpool? — ^A.  I  have  them  in 
the  office.    They  are  clianging  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately?  Is  it  higher? — A.  I  think  they  are  about  72 
cents.    I  have  not  noticed  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  Southern  Railroad,  from  recent  statements  published, 
shows  a  degree  of  prosperity? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Apparently  there  is  no  excune  for  advancing  rates  and  maintaining  these  exceed- 
ingly hign  rates  to  local  points  on  their  road? — A.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have 
ever  earned  anvthing  on  their  stock,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  reasonable  to  accord 
them  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  f^t  that  the  Southern  Railroad  paid  a  dividend  on  their  stock  last  year, 
and  possibly  another  the  Ist  of  April? — A.  On  preferred  stock  I  think  they  did.  I 
understand  that  under  the  old  conditions,  when  these  rates  were  in  effect,  they  did 
not  make  anything  on  their  stock.  That  is  the  rule  with  a  great  many  of  the  roads, 
and  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  Memphis  division  of  the  Southern. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capitalization  of  the 
Southern  road? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  not  the  fact  that  these  rates  to  local  mills  in  the  Carol inas 
are  so  high  due  entirely  to  their  being  local  points  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  noncom- 
petitive points,  which  other  roads  can  not  reach? — A.  That  is  quite  probable;  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Therefore  they  make  a  fixed  arbitrary  of  17  points  above  the  rate  to  Norfolk, 
about  the  same  distance  from  here? — A.  I  assume  the  fact  that  these  are  local  points 
accounts  for  their  being  able  to  hold  a  higher  rate. 

Q^  They  have  power  to  make  the  rate? — A.  No  doubt  about  that 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  leas. 

Q.  Under  the  present  law^laswe  have  seen,  the  railroads  initiate  the  rate  of  freight 
and  submit  it  to  tne  commission,  and  it  remains  in  force,  even  if  the  commission  objects 
to  it,  until  the  question  is  decided  in  the  courts  as  to  its  being  a  fair  rate.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  fair  and  proper  wav  in  which  it  should  be  handled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission^  or  would  it  be  better  to  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  power  to  inaugurate  the  rates  and  let  them  be  in  force  at  once  and  await 
the  decision  of  the  court  as  to  their  being  reasonable? — ^A.  We  think  that  wotfld  be 
preferable,  of  course,  from  the  shippers'  standpoint,  and  our  bureau  has  petitioned 
our  members  of  Congress  to  clothe  the  commission  with  powers  to  adjust  rates  in 
correction  of  what  they  deem  to  he  discrimination. 

Q.  Would  your  bureau  be  willing  to  go  further  and  clothe  the  commission  with 
power  to  audit  and  examine  the  books  of  all  railroads  doing  interstate  business,  under 
competent  inspectors,  as  in  the  national  bank  system? — ^A.  Yes.  Is  that  incorporated 
in  >f  r.  Cullom's  amendment  to  the  bill  which  is  now  pending? 

Q.  It  is  covered  in  the  report  which  has  been  made  by  this  commission  to  Con- 
gress, which  was  submitted  early  in  February. — A.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  we  have  asked 
our  representatives  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cullom's  amended  bill. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  the  Cullom  bill? — A.  With  a  few  changes.  W^e  rec- 
ommended that  the  fourth  section  should  carrv  the  present  provision  as  to  different 
circumstances  and  conditions  not  requiring  the  strict  observance  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle,  interrupting).  You  do  not  want  to  make  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  mandatory? — A.  No;  we  do  not  think  that  would  l)e  fair,  and  I  think  it 
would  work  great  hariiship  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  trade  centers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Before  you  accepted  this  position  with  the  Memphis  Freight 
Bureau,  were  you  not  connected  with  railroads? — ^A.  Yes,  air. 
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Q.  What  road? — A.  I  was  ix>nnecteil  with  the  freight  department  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad. 

Q.  That  in  part  of  the  Southern  system? — A.  It  is  now.  1  was  aasistant  general 
freight  agent. 

Q.  la  there  a  physical  division  or  pooling  system  among  the  railroads  here? — A.  I 
nnden-tand  there  is. 

Q.  80  no  road  can  do  more  than  its  quota,  or  if  it  does  it  ^ts  no  more  revenue? — 
A.  I  think  the  system  is  to  divide  the  cotton  business,  and  if  a  road  gets  more  than 
its  proportion,  and  the  shipper  insists  on  its  taking  more,  a  transfer  is  made  to  some 
other  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  a  road  gets  its  proportion  if  it  does  not  haul  any? — 
A.  No;  I  think  they  have  no  revenue  pool;  it  is  a  physical  pool,  and  unless  the  roads 
are  able  to  control  tneir  proportions  the  deficit  is  turned  over  to  them  by  some  road 
in  excels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  The  effect  is,  if  the  railroad  has  received  its  full  (juota  of 
ccvtton  or  other  commodities,  the  shipper  is  powerless  to  insist  on  his  shipments 
^ing  by  that  road;  it  will  transfer  it  to  another  road? — A.  That  is  the  way  we 
understand  it. 

Q.  (  By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  is  the  standard  or  basis  upon  which  it  is  made? — 
A.  The  agreement  as  to  proportion  is  based  on  the  movement  of  past  years. 

Q.  On  toe  carrying  capacity  of  the  road? — A.  The  strength  of  the  lines  is  considered. 

Q.  As  Captidn  Smyth  has  stated,  the  ultimate  effect  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  pooling  svstem? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a  pooling  system  is  a  good  thing  for  the  shipper? — 
A.  I  do  not    I  think  it  works  ratner  to  his  detriment 

Q.  The  public  service  would  be  best  served  by  each  road's  having  its  own  rates 
and  affoidmg  to  shippers  the  opportunity  of  having  his  goods  go  over  the  line  he 
prefers? — A.  I  think  so.  There  is  one  thing  they  claim  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion; that  is  that  under  the  present  system  the  rates  are  stable  and  are  alike  to  all 
parties. 

Q.  I  understand  you  said  at  the  banning  that  the  rates  were  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  water  transportation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  water  transportation  of  cotton,  for  instance  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  has  there  at  any  time  been  a  barge  line  from  here  to  these  points  or  to 
the  Gnlf? — A.  There  has  been  no  business  of  late;  a  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
handled  by  barge  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Would  that  materially  decrease  the  expense? — A.  Under 
the  present  rates,  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  insurance  is  higher  when  shipped  by  waterf — 
A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  ship  that  wav  under  present  rates.  That 
would  be  done  if  they  should  advance  the  rates  from  Alemphis. 

Q,  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  insurance  from  here  to  Norfolk  and  Pinners 
Point — ^tlie  insurance  ratefl? — A.  1  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  insure 
by  rail,  unless  it  is  under  the  general  policy  that  covers  all  liability  by  rail  and 
water  transportation.  I  think  tney  accept  the  railroad's  bill  of  lading  as  sufficient 
insurance. 

Q.  The  insurance  rate  on  cotton  is  as  great  by  water  as  it  is  for  land  transporta- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  it  would  be  greater. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  How  are  your  local  rates  on  cotton  to  Memphis  from  points 
around?  Are  they  as  high  as  they  were  several  years  ago?  Any  reduction  in  the 
last  25  years? — A.  Yes:  a  consideraDle  reduction  in  the  last  5  years. 

Q.  Ilow  is  that  fixed;  10  miles,  20  miles,  and  so  on? — A.  No.  I  think  it  is  con- 
trolled by  outside  competition  almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Tennessee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  established  these  local  rates  on  cotton? — A.  It  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  rate  question  at  all.  The  law  provides  they  shall  make  a  tariff  of  all  freights 
throughout  the  State,  but  they  have  never  done  so. 

Q.  You  consider  the  local  rates  on  cotton  to  Memphis  as  fair? — ^A.  No;  we  have 
some  contention.    Some  of  them  we  think  are  fair;  otners  are  too  hi^h. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  kept  busy  looking  after  these  inequalities? — ^A.  Yes; 
thoroughly  so. 

Q.  And  you  will  touch  upon  the  question  of  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills? — ^A.  Yes; 
we  hope  to  get  that  adjusted,  althoi:^h  we  have  not  had  very  much  encouragement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  As  an  experienced  railroad  man,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that 
flobject  more  fully.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  believe  that  matter  should  loe  adjusted? — 
A.  It  is  a  very  intricate  question.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  outline  any  ^neral 
principles  that  would  govern  the  matter.  The  conditions  are  so  different  at  different 
points  that  it  is  hard  to  establish  any  rule. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  it  will  cost  more  to  ship  a  hale  of  cot- 
ton from  Memphis,  for  instance,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  than  to  ship  the  same  bale  to 
a  New  England  mill? — ^A.  No;  it  would  not  cost  the  railroad  as  much  to  handle  the 
bale  of  cotton  to  Charlotte. 

Q.  It  taxes  the  shipper  more,  we  understand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  any  good  reason  why  it  should? — A.  No;  I  do  not  It  seems 
to  me  these  rates  should  be  adjusted. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  simply  have  the  power  to  do  it? — A.  I  think  they 
should  lie  adjusted  more  nearly  in  relation  to  the  rates  to  the  Southern  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  The  causes  that  operate  in  that  instance  operate  in  all 
other  instances  where  the  distance  is  about  equal,  do  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  The  causes  that  operate  in  that  instance  operate  in  all  other  instances  where 
the  intermediate  points  Dear  the  same  relation  to  the  initial  point  and  the  New  Kne- 
land  point  we  speak  of? — A.  Not  in  all  cases.  Man^r  of  the  lines  undertake  to  apply 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  strictly.  The  situation  with  reference  to  these  mills 
I  can  explain  in  this  way:  Very  frequently  we  have  had  here  what  you  might  call  a 
war  of  rates;  that  is,  under  competition  between  the  various  roads,  cotton  rates  to 
the  Eastern  points  have  been  reduced  below  a  paying  basis.  Under  these  conditions 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  be  forced  to  carry  that  competition, 
to  their  local  territory,  where  they  have  to  get  the  principal  part  of  their  earnings. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  would  be  oppressive.  We  have  a  case  in  point  which  I  can  illustrate 
by,  and  that  is  in  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Memphis.  We  hold  these  rates  are 
entirely  too  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  East  to  St.  Louis.  We  are  in 
competition  actively  with  St.  Louis  to  all  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  our  contention  is  that  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Memphis  should  be  the 
same  as  to  St.  Louis.  The  railroads  ssLy  that  they  can  not  make  that  adjustment,  to 
do  justice  to  Memphis,  without  destroying  their  whole  rate  structure  between  East^ 
em  |>oints  and  Memphis.  That  line  of  reasoning  deprives  us  of  being  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  people  we  are  competing  with. 

Q.  The  practice  of  the  railroad  companies,  we  understand,  is  to  meet  competition 
at  ^reat  shipping  centers,  and  to  impose  the  same  rate  generally  on  intermediate 

r)mt8  alon^  their  own  road,  even  if  the  haul  is  shorter.  If  that  be  the  purpose,  and 
do  not  thmk  it  will  be  disputed,  does  it  not  operate  against  the  buildmg  of  facto- 
ries and  other  industries  at  these  intermediate  points  along  its  own  line  of  railroad.^ — 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  In  the  end  what  interest  is  served  by  the  the  company?  Is  their  own  interest 
served  particularly  if  they  prevent  the  building  of  factories  and  mills  and  industries 
of  all  kinds  bv  reason  of  this  discrimination  in  freights? — A.  Of  course  the  lower  the  ■ 
rates  to  and  from  their  local  points  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  those 
points.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  only  question  is  whether  they  can 
afford  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Would  not  the  increase  of  business  coming  from  those  points 
more  than  reimburse  them  for  any  loss? — A.  It  might  and  it  might  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  distance  basis  that  might  be  adopted  that 
would  minimize  the  discrimination  against  intermediate  points?  I  ask  you  that 
question  as  an  experience  railroad  man — in  general  terms? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  answer  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  11,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  H.  E.  FULLEE, 

BepreseniaJ^ve  of  the  national  brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees  at  Washington  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress j  in  mailers  pertaining  to  national  legislation. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  JEneineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  &s  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Will  you  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation, 
please?— A.  H.  R.  Fuller,  1836  Sixth  avenue,  Beaverfalls,  Pa.;  legislative  represen- 
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tatiTe  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  ^Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of 
Raiiioftd  Telegraphers. 

Q.  Representative? — ^A.  Yep. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Looking  after  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  in 
the  wav  of  national  legislation. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Farquiiar).  How  long  have  you  been  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoods here? — A.  Well,  over  a  vear  now.  1  was  here  at  the  session  last  winter,  and 
came  here  a  little  while  after  the  opening  of  the  present  session  this  winter. 

Q.  Your  credential  as  representative  then  comes  from  all  of  those  separate  bodies? — 
A.  It  might  be  well  to  submit  my  credential;  1  have  it  right  here.  It  is  signed  by 
tbe  executive  officers  of  these  organizations. 

Mr.  Pbillips.  Will  the  secretary  please  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
commisBion? 

(The  secretary  read  the  paper  submitted  by  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6 j  1899. 
To  whom  these  presents  may  concern,  greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  following- 
named  railroad  labor  organizations,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
Brotherbood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  189i),  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  whose 
signature  appears  below,  was  duly  chosen  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  said 
oiganizations  at  Washington,  D.  t*.,  during  the  sessions  of  tne  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  national  legislation. 

P.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  EnainecTf  B.  of  L.  E. 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Chief  CondudoTy  0.  of  R.  C. 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master,  B.  of  L.  F. 

P.  H.  Morrissev, 
Grand  MaMer,  B.  of  R.  T. 
W.  V.  Powell, 
President,  0.  of  R.  T. 
H.  R.  FuLLBR,  Representative. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  not  representing  the  brotherhoods  now,  are  you 
employed  as  a  railroad  worker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  fn  what  capacity? — A.  It  might  be  well  to  give  you  a  statement  of  my  services 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  an  employee  in  actual  service  when  not  engaged  here.  Here 
is  a  statement  from  my  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company. 

(The  secretary  read  the  statement  as  follows:) 

[The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railzx>ad  Company,  J.  B.  Yohe,  general  superintendent.] 

IPiTTtiBVRG,  T A. J  December  ^,  1899. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  ia  to  certify  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller  is  a  passenger  conductor  at  present  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  at  his  own  request. 

Hifl  term  of  service  18  as  follows:  From  April  1, 1887,  to  May  17, 1889,  freight  brake- 
man;  from  May  17,  1889,  to  October  25,  1898,  freight  conductor;  from  October  25, 
1S9S,  to  date,  passenger  conductor. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Yohe,  General  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fuller  will 
now  be  read. 

(The  statement  was  read,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission:  Having  received  a  copy  of  your 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, with  an  invitation  to  make  answer  thereto,  I  desire  to  give  you  such  informa- 
tion on  questions  1  to  24  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  my  answers  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  conditions  of  those  classes  of  railroad  employees  which  comprise  the 
memberBhip  of  the  five  railroad  labor  oi^nizations,  i.  e..  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Ei^ineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Biotheniood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
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Terms  and  conditions  of  employmeni. — Where  employeeeare  organiied  on  protective 
lines  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are,  as  a  rule,  made  the  sabjects  of 
mutual  written  agreement  between  them  and  their  employers.  This  is  generally 
done  through  committees  representing  the  employees  and  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  road.  These  agreements  generally  stipulate  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid, 
hours  of  labor,  pay  for  overtime,  conditions  of  advancement  in  the  service,  and  also 
make  provisions  for  fair  and  impartial  trials  for  employees  before  they  are  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  many  other  matters  which  are  of  much  interest 
to  the  employees.  This  plan  has  been  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the 
organizations  of  the  employees,  and  it  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  where  the  men 
work  under  conditions  wholly  prescribed  b^  their  employers.  Where  the  employees 
are  unoiganized  they  do  not  enjov  these  privileges,  and  are  compelled  to  work  under 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  employers,  which  experience  has  shown  are  not  so  fav- 
orable. A  fair  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  oiganized  and  unoiganized  labor 
will,  I  believe,  prove  to  the  unbiased  mind  that  uibor  organizations  are  a  great 
assistance  to  the  laboring  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  and  conditions  of  employment  mutually  agreed  to  and 
made  by  the  employees  and  the  companies,  the  companies  have  many  rules  and  con- 
ditions that  must  be  complied  with  by  the  men.  The  enginemen  are  required  to 
pass  examinations  on  the  rules,  machinery,  and  the  workings  of  the  air  brake  and 
steam-heating  apparatuses.  Trainmen  are  required  to  pass  examinations  on  the 
rules  and  the  workings  of  the  air  brake  and  steam-heating  apparatuses;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  passenger  conductors  are  required  to  pass  examinations  on  their  duties, 
such  as  the  handling  of  coupon  tickets,  mileage  books,  and  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

These  requirements  are  right  and  fair;  indeed,  they  are  essential  to  the  safe  and 
successful  management  of  a  railroad,  and  the}^  are  so  considered  by  the  employees; 
but  there  are  manv  other  conditions  under  which  men  are  required  to  work  that  they 
think  are  very  unfair,  and  great  objections  are  made  to  them.  For  instance,  some 
companies  have  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  employees  should  not 
hold  membership  in  any  labor  organization.  The  employees  think  this  is  an 
encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  and  manv  protests  have  been  made;  and  as  a 
result  of  such  protests  some  States  have  passea  laws  forbidding  the  practice;  but  iu 
some  cases  such  laws  have  been  declarea  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional.  An 
act  passed  by  Confess,  and  approved  June  1,  1898,  forbids  this  practice,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Some  companies  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  employees  become 
members  of  the  relief  associations  conducted  by  such  companies.  This  the  men  also 
consider  unfair.  Section  10  of  the  act  approved  June  1,  1898,  also  forbids  this  prac- 
tice, but  nevertheless  men  who  do  not  signify  a  desire  to  join  them  are  not  given 
employment. 

New  employees  are  reauired  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  only  those  who 
are  sound  in  body  and  limb  are  given  employment.  This  rule  has  worked  great 
injury  to  many  ^ood,  competent,  and  experienced  employees  who  have  received  a 
slight  injury  while  in  the  service  of  one  company  when  they  seek  employment  with 
another.  This  rule  would  not  seem  so  unjust  if  the  physical  defect  rendered  the 
man  unfit  to  perform  the  service  sought.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  for  in  many 
instances  men  are  refused  employment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  a  small 
part  of  a  hand  or  foot,  which,  I  might  say,  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  their 
performing  their  duties.  I  have  given  some  thought  to  this  Question,  and  I  have 
Deen  unable  to  find  a  good  reason  why  the  companies  should  aaopt  such  a  stringent 

•rule. 

Many  companies  have  also  adopted  an  age  limit — ^that  is,  they  will  not  give  employ- 

/  ment  to  men  who  are  over  a  certain  age.    The  limit  varies;  some  roads  make  it  as  low 

'  ;  as  25  years  while  others  have  placed  it  as  hieh  as  40  years.    There  is  one  thing  sure  to 

/  '  result  from  the  physical  examination  and  tne  age  limit,  and  that  is  the  overstocking 

'  I   of  the  railroad  labor  market,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  railroad 

I   employees  are  injured  every  year,  and  many  who  lose  employment  with  one  com  pan  v 

will  find  themselves  debarred  by  the  age  limit  when  they  seek  employment  witfi 

another.    The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  1898 

(page  63)  gives  the  ratio  of  trainmen  injured  to  those  employed  as  1  to  11,  and  it  is 

fair  to  assume  that  a  great  many  of  these  were  not  injured  to  the  extent  of  being 

incapacitated  from  ]xjnorming  the  duties  of  trainmen.    1  can  not  give  you  any  fixtures 

as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  thrown  on  the  market  on  account  of  the  age  limit, 

but  when  we  look  around  and  see  the  great  army  of  employees  who  are  over  the  age 

of  30  or  40  years,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  the  result  of  a  rule  which  denies  them 

employment  by  other  companies  when  they  lose  their  present  situations. 
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I  believe  there  should  be  le^^ialation  requiring  raikoad  companieB  to  keep  their 
Htes  of  wages  and  rules  governing  the  conditions  of  employment  posted  in  conspicu- 
OQS  places  where  they  can  be  seen  by  their  employees.  This  would  enable  the 
onpioyees  to  at  all  times  know  just  what  compensation  to  expect  for  the  various 
kiiida  of  service.    It  would  prevent  much  controversy  and  give  greater  satisfaction. 

Raia  of  wages, — ^The  rates  of  waja;e8  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  vary  con- 
aderablv,  the  engineers  being  paid  the  highest  rate,  conductors  the  next  highest; 
then  follow  the  firemen,  brakemen,  and  tel^^ntphers,  the  telegraphers  receiving  the 
lowest  rate  of  all.  I  understand  that  the  executive  officers  of  our  oiganizations  nave 
furnished  the  commission  with  figures  showing  the  amounts  paid  to  each  class,  so  it 
irill  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  any  further  data;  but  if  the  commission  desires  it,  I 
would  be  elad  to  fumi^  it  with  some  of  the  schedules  of  wages  now  in  force  on  some 
ol  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  I  would  hke  to  know  right  there  why  it  is  that  telmaphers 
are  paid  the  lowest  wages?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  greatest  reason  for  it  is  that  they 
Itave  been  the  last  to  organize,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  work  longer  hours 
for  a  day  and  get  less  pay  than  the  other  classes. 

Q.  Obviously,  they  are  skilled  employeeel? — ^A.  There  is  no  ouestion  about  it 

Q.  And  must  have  a  veir  laige  responsibility  for  human  life? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q^  And  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Are  not  many  of  .them  quite  young  men,  also? — A. 
Wdl,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  young  men,  but  there  are  not  as  many  boys 
employed  nowadays  as  there  used  to  be  aja  tel^;raph  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.^  Is  there  an  overplus  of  telegraph  operators  on  the  market 
now?-— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Bo  the  business  colleges  of  the  country  still  turn  out  telegraph  operator^? — ^A. 
Wdi,  I  believe  there  are  some  places  that  do. 

Q.  In  the  tele&raph  business  do  they  apprentice  the  leamerBi?  Are  they  connected 
with  the  ndlroads  and  with  the  tel^;raph  work  of  the  railroads  where  they  learn,  or 
do  they  learn  outside  and  go  into  the  roads? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  who  learn 
with  the  agenta  and  operators  along  the  roads,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe 
there  are  coll^e&— tel^raph  schools— which  eaucate  them. 

Q.  You  can't  ^ve  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  number  of  telegraphers  compared  to  the 
needs  of  the  service? — A.  No;  I  can  not  pive  you  any  figures  on  that  point. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  strikes  here  on  this  Southern  railway  system,  was  it  much  of 
a  difficulty  for  the  railroad  there  to  fill  the  places  of  those  men  who  went  out?— A. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  proper  information  in  r^ard  to  that 
strike  to  give  an  opinion  in  re^urd  to  itw 

Q.  Bo  vou  as  a  member  of  the  order  think  that  any  one  of  your  brotherhoods  can 
SQcoesBfully^  strike  without  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more  of  the  brotherhoods? — A. 
Well,  I  thmk  they  can  successfully  to  some  degree.  Circumstances  in  each  particu- 
lar case  would  govern  more  or  less.  We  must,  however,  agree  that  the  more  com- 
pact the  employees  are  in  an  organization,  whether  it  be  one  organization  or  sev- 
eral federate  together,  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  cope  wiui  the  employer. 
In  other  words,  my  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  men  in  one  certain  class  of 
^plovment  can  hienefit  by  a  trades  union  of  their  own,  it  is  just  as  logical  to  carry 
it  rartner,  so  that  all  can  benefit  by  several  trades  unions  coming  together,  when 
they  are  all  interested  in  the  questions  at  issue. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike,  for  instance,  with  the  telegraphers  on  a  railroad  system 
there,  do  the  striking  parties  usually  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  other  orders? — ^A. 
Well,  we  had  a  federation  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  was  dissolved.  According  to  the 
laws  of  that  federation  one  oxganization  could  not  strike  without  they  all  did.  It  is 
not  80  now,  however.  Each  organization  is  by  itself,  and  it  does  not  have  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  other  organizatioofi  before  its  members  can  strike. 

(Continuing  to  read:) 

jBqm  and  £ibitUy  of  wages. — ^Numerous  reasons  are  offered  by  railroad  companies 
why  wages  should  not  be  raised,  and  why  wages  should  be  reduced.  A  falling  off 
in  the  volume  of  business  is  generally  the  reason  offered  for  a  reduction.  Bequests 
ioT  advances  are  generally  met  with  many  aiguments  against  an  increase.  As  a  rule 
^niges  are  not  advanced  voluntarily,  and  generally  where  reductions  have  been  made 
001  account  of  a  decrease  in  business  the  wages  are  not  voluntarily  restored  when 
husineaB  increases,  restorations  being  generally  made  on  the  request  of  the  employees 
through  their  organizations. 

The  stability  of  wages  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  volume  of  business  done, 
hat  the  one  great  essential  to  the  receiving  and  maintaining  of  fair  wages  is  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  employees,  led  by  fearless  yet  conscientious  men,  men 
who  aie  capable  ol  knowing  right  from  wrong  and  who  will  unceasingly  contend  for 
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the  former,  but  shrink  from  resorting  to  tlie  latter  to  gain  any  end.  Experience 
has  shown  that  those  employees  who  are  unorganized  suffer  tlie  most  from  wage 
reductions. 

Digcharge  and  mspengiwiy  and  the  reason  therefor, — The  reasons  for  discharge  and 
suspension  are  numerous,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  name  all  of 
them.  The  plans  of  discipline  in  use  on  some  roads  differ  somewhat  from  the  plans 
in  vogue  on  others,  and  an  act  that  would  be  considered  a  serious  offense  on  one  road 
misht  be  treated  lightly  on  another.  This  is  due  to  the  differences  of  oi>inion  of 
dinerent  officers  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  men,  some  of  them  thinking  that 
severe  discipline,  even  for  small  onenses,  is  the  best,  while  others  believe  that  a 
better  feeling  exists  between  the  company  and  the  men  where  the  employees  are 
not  severely  disciplined  for  trivial  offenses,  which  have  caused  no  accidents  and 
little  inconvenience. 

The  general  reasons  for  dischai^e  and  suspension  are  violation  of  rules,  negligence, 
responsibility  for  accidents,  oversleeping,  and  intemperance. 

There  are  many  instances  where  men  have  been  discharged  and  suspended 
unjustly  by  subordinate  officers,  and  have  appealed  their  cases  to  their  omuiizations, 
which,  through  their  committees,  have  taken  their  cases  to  the  higher  officers  of  the 
road  and  established  their  innocence,  and  the  men  have  been  reinstated  in  the  serv- 
ice and  paid  for  all  time  lost  on  account  of  such  dischai]^  or  suspension.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  accomplished  through  the  labor  organizations,  for  if  the  men  were  not 
organized,  they  would  hardly  dream  of  getting  such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  a 
general  manager.  It  is  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  organization  that  sets  the 
general  manager's  ear  and  causes  him  to  notify  his  suborainate  officers  that  the 
einployees  have  rights  that  must  be  respected. 

Employees  have  been  discharged,  and  threatened  with  discharge,  for  being  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  and  for  being  active  in  the  work  of  the  same.  They  have 
also  been  discluti^ged  for  taking  part  in  political  and  legislative  matters  looking  to 
their  best  interests;  but  this  is  covered  up  by  assigning  other  causes  for  such  dischai^ges. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  work  put  upon  employees  by  the  adoption  of  heavier 
engines  and  longer  trains,  manv  roads  have  introduced  new  systems  of  reporting. 
These  new  forms  of  reports  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  detailed  information, 
and  in  many  cases  it  requires  almost  twice  as  much  time  to  fill  them  out  as  it  did  to 
fill  out  the  ones  formerly  in  use.  Then,  too,  employees  are  required  to  report  many 
matters  that  formerly  no  note  was  made  of.  This  greatly  increased  mental  strain 
w[ton  employees  has,  I  believe,  caused  many  of  them  to  overlook  some  important 
part  of  their  work,  for  which  they  were  discharged- or  suspended. 

I  believe  this  tendency  to  pile  so  much  clerical  work  upon  employees  is  wrong, 
and  the  overtaxed  minds  of  trainmen,  ac;tually  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains, 
should  be  relieved  by  taking  from  them  all  cleric^  work  which  can  be  done  just  as 
well  by  office  clerks  whose  minds  are  not  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
safe  handling  of  our  freight  and  passen^r  trains. 

I  believe  there  should  be  legislation  requiring  railroad  companies  to  allow 
emplovees  accused  of  any  offense  to  see  and  hear  all  evidence  against  them;  and, 
if  discharged,  to  give  them  in  writing  the  specific  reasons  therefor. 

Blacklisting. — The  present  plan  of  placklisting  is  carried  on  by  private  correspond- 
ence between  the  companv  from  which  the  man  seeks  employment  and  his  former 
employers.  While  this  plan  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  use  some  years  ago, 
I  believe  it  is  c]uite  as  enective,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  generally  done  in  this  way: 
The  man  seeking  employment  is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  form  prescribed  by  the 
employer,  on  which  he  gives  his  name,  age,  and,  in  detail,  his  personal  description, 
ana  in  some  cases  must  give  his  photograph.  He  must  also  give  the  names  of  all 
roads  he  has  worked  on  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  cause  for  leaving  the 
same.  With  this  information  at  hand,  the  employer  writes  to  the  former  employers, 
and  if  their  reference  is  not  satisfactory,  he  is  not  given  employment.  On  these 
blank  applications  for  employment  men  are  required  to  answer  many  other  ques- 
tions, to  which  they  must  make  oath;  and  I  know  of  one  road  on  which  the  train- 
master's chief  clerk  is  a  notary  public,  and  administers  the  oath  to  the  applicant, 
and  charges  him  50  cents  therefor.  This  same  company  also  requires  the  applicant 
to  pay  a  Fee  of  |1  for  a  medical  examination,  providing  he  is  accepted  aa  an  employee. 
I  submit  a  copy  of  the  above-described  form: 

[Form  488  C.T.] 

The Railroad  Company. 

Instructions. — ^All  applications  for  employment  as  a^nts,  operators,  engineers,  fire- 
men, engine  dispatchers,  conductors,  brakemen,  train  baggage  men,  yard  masters, 
assistant  yard  masters,  switch  tenders,  signal  men,  tower  men,  crossing  flagmen,  gate- 
men,  and' such  other  employees  as  may  be  designated  by  the  general  superintendent. 
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must  be  made  by  the  applicant  himself  in  duplicate  on  this  blank  and  sworn  to  before 
a  notary  public.  The  applicant  will  then  report  to  the  company's  sm^geon  to  have  his 
nght  ana  hearing  tested,  and  when  position  applied  for  is  in  the  engine,  train,  or 
switching  service,  for  a  physical  examination  also.  Surgeons  making  such  tests  and 
examinations  will  report  result  of  same  in  proper  place  on  this  blank,  sending  one 
report  to  the  emplovmg  officer  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  examining[  suigeon. 
A  fee  of  $1  will  be  chained  for  making  such  examinations,  and  the  same  will  be  paid 
by  the  companv,  unless  the  applicant  is  accepted  as  an  employee,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  the  fee  will  be  deducted  from  his  wages. 

Note. — When  this  application  blank  is  properly  filled  out  and  sworn  to,  the  appli- 
cant may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  on  probation^  provided  there  is  need  for  nis 
services  and  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written 
approval  of  the  employing  officer  must  be  obtained. 


APPLICATION   POR  SITUATION    AS 


Age, 


.     Place  of  birth,  — 

inches;  form, ;  weight, lbs.;  complexion, ; 

nose,  ;  hair  on  face,  ;  color,  ;  color  of 


1.  Name  in  full, 

2.  Date  of  birth, 

3.  Height, ft. 

hair,  ;  eyes,  

eyes, ;  size  of  eyes,  - 

4.  Name  of  wife,  if  living  (if  unmarried,  so  state), 
street,  and  number), . 

5.  Name  of  father  and  mother,  if  living, 

(city,  street,  and  number). 


Railroad  experience, 


Remarks: 


■;  residence  (city, 
;  residence 


6.  If  unmarried  and  parents  are  not  living,  name  and  address  of  nearest  relative. 


7.  Names  and  addresses  of  any  persons  dependent  on  you  for  support  or  to  whose 
eupport  you  are  contributing, . 

8.  By  whom  employed  at  present? ;  where? ;  No. ,  street, ; 

town  or  city, ;  State  oi . 

In  what  capacity  are  you  employed? . 

9.  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?    . 


10.  State  what  railroad  experience  you  have  had,  giving  names  of  roads,  in  what 
capacity  employed,  length  of  service  on  each  road.  If  vou  have  not  previously  been 
employed  by  a  railroad  company,  state  by  whom  and  when  and  where  you  were 
employed.  (Applicant  must  here  give  his  history  for  last  5  years,  beginning  with 
his  position  of  5  years  ago  and  giving  each  year  in  regular  order  down  to  date. ) 


Dates. 

Employee!  at. 

In  service  of  Arm  < 

From— 

To— 

As— 

Address. 

or  company. 

1 
1 

Under  manager  or 
BuperintenoeDt. 


Reason  (or  leav- 
ing. 


11.  Whom  do  you  wish  notified  in  case  of  injury? 

12.  Have  you  ever  been  injured?    If  so,  when? 
ide 


.    Where? 


-.    How? 


And  extent  of  injuries? 


13.  Have  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  any  litigation  with  any  railroad  company? 


14.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employ  of  the 


Railroad  Company  before? 


If  po,  state  when,  in  what  capacity,  on  wfiat  division,  and  cause  of  leaving. 

15.  Do  you  use  intoxicating  liquors?    . 

16.  Have  you  ever  before  made  application  for  employment  and  been  subjected  to 

a  physical  examination?    If  so,  when?    .     Where?    .    And  by  what 

physician  was  examination  made?    .    And  were  you  accepted  or  rejected? 

17.  My  hearing  is and  eyesight ,  and  I able  to  distinguish  colors. 


My  present  address  is 

Date  at this day  of 


(Sign  here) 


-,  1- 


Statb  op 


,  County  of -,  m: 

,  being  first  dulv  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  applicant  named  in  the 

foregoing  application;  that  said  application  is  signed  by  him,  and  that  the  answers 
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to  questions  in  said  application  are  made  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  each  and 
all  of  the  answers  contained  in  said  application  are  true. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  1- 


-,  Notary  Public. 


1  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  employees  of  the  operating  ciepartment  of  the Railroad  Company 

and  all  amendments  thereto,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  current  time-table,  and  a^ree  to 
familiarize  mvself  with  and  observe  all  the  same  and  to  keep  advised  of  such  amend- 
ments to  said  rules  as  may  be  hereafter  made,  and  have  had  exphdned  to  me  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  service  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage. 

Dated this day  of ,  1 , 

Surgeon^s  certifiocUe. 

[To  be  filled  out  and  signed  after  a  pergonal  examination  by  the  company's  snigeon  at and 

approved  by  company's  oculist] 

The  following  is  the  result  of  my  examination  of  Mr. . 


[To  be  signed  by  applicant  in  presence  of  examiner.] 

1.  When  placed  at  a  distance  of  (20)  feet  from  the  test  types,  the  last  (5)  letters 

read  correctly  by  the  applicant  are  right  eye (20) left  eye (20) 

both  eyes . 

2.  A.  The  applicant  selects  skeins  numbered  as  follows,  as  being  of  the  same  color 
as  test  skein  A.    . 


B.  The  following  as  being  of  the  same  color  as  test  skein  B.    . 

C.  The  following  as  being  of  the  same  color  as  test  skein  C.    . 

3.  The  applicant  hears  the  tick  of  a  watch  with  the  right  ear  at inches;  with 

the  left  ear  at inches.    For  ordinary  conversation  at  a  distance  of  twenty  (20) 

feet,  the  hearing  is (expressed  in  fractions). 

I  find  that  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  been  successfuUv  vaccinated;  that  he  is 
not  suffering  from  any  disease  or  disability  other  than  noted,  and  that  he  does  not 
manifest  any  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

I  hereby  certify  that,  having  examined  him  for  defects  of  vision,  color,  perception,  ' 

and  hearing,  and  for  other  physical  defects,  I  find  him  |  ^^^^^  }  to  fill  the 

position  of . 

Disqualifying  defects 


Defects  that  do  not  disqualify 

Remarks: . 

Examined  by  — 


Surgeon  at 
Date  of  examination 


[To  be  signed  by  surgeon  making  the  examination.] 
Approved: 


-,  OcidUi, 


(Reverse  side:)  Form  483  C.  T.  The Railroad  Co. applica- 
tion of for  position  as ;  dated ,  1 ;  employed 

,  1 ;  approved .    This  indorsement  to  be  filled  out  and 

signed  by  employing  officer.    Memoranda . 

I  might  add  here,  this  is  the  form  used  by  the  road  on  which  the  train  master's 
chief  clerk  is  a  notary  public  and  administers  the  oath  to  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. This  road  has  no  "relief"  or  "hospital**  department,  but  still  it  requires  its 
employees  in  engine,  train,  and  switching  service  to  pass  a  physical  examination. 

I  have  been  told,  too,  by  men  who  sought  employment  from  this  company  that 
this  physical  examination  is  so  rigid  and  searching  that  when  they  go  before  the  sur- 
geon they  are  required  to  strip  themselves  stark  naked. 

I  desire  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  note  in  the  instructions  at  the  top 
of  this  application.    You  will  see  that  it  allows  the  applicant  to  enter  the  service  "on 
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probation"  after  he  has  sworn  to  the  application  blank.  This  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
potting  a  man  to  work  immediately  wnen  they  are  badly  in  need  of  his  service, 
WTthoot  vraiting  to  hear  from  his  former  employer.  Now  1  call  yonr  attention  to  the 
following  remarkable  words  in  this  same  ''note:"  "But  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written  approval  of 
the  employing  officer  must  be  obtained."  It  is  by  these  wordsL  injected  into  this 
paper  that  the  employee  signs,  that  they  get  the  authority  to  dismiss  a  man  after 
they  have  heard  from  the  former  employer.  If  the  reference  is  not  suitable,  the 
"employing  officer"  simply  withholds  his  "written  approval"  from  the  "applica- 
tkm  blank,    and  the  employee  is  therefore  dropped  from  the  service. 

By  this  plan  men  are  sometimes  given  work  and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  scrx'ice 
flometlnies  aa  long  as  two  months,  and  are  then  discharged. 

Ton  'will  see  by  this  that  although  this  paper  says  tney  are  not  "accepted"  em- 
ployees, men  have  been  hired  into  the  service  and  performed  actual  work  for  quite  a 
period  of  time,  and,  to  put  it  in  its  true  light,  were  discharged  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  letters  written  b^r  their  former  employers  were  not  satisfoctory. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  application  is  the  reference  feature,  which  enables 
the  former  employer,  if  he  is  so  disposed  (and  a  great  many  of  them  are),  to  keep  a 
formeT  employee  from  obtaining  employment  elsewhere  by  carrying  on  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  officers  of  the  road  on  which  the  man  tries  to  get  work.    If 
the  employee  was  i)ermitted  to  see  the  chaijges  made  against  him  by  the  former 
employer  and  allowed  to  combat  them,  the  objection  would  not  be  so  great;  but  he 
is  denied  this  privilege  and  is  only  told  that  "his  references  were  not  good  and  he 
can  not  he  accepted  as  an  employee;"  and  he  goes  to  some  other  road  for  employ- 
ment, gives  the  same  references,  and  in  a  short  period  is  told  the  same  story.    In 
some  cases  the^  are  not  told  that  their  references  are  not  good,  but  are  told  that  they 
are  dianissed  for  some  other  reason.    I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  man  got  new 
employment  with  a  companj  which  operated  a  relief  department  in  which  emplovoes 
were  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  employm^it,  to  participate,  and  which  require<l  the 
employee  to  pass  a  medical  examination,  and,  although  the  physician  who  examined 
him  told  him  that  he  had  passed  a  good  examination,  after  his  former  employer  had 
been  heard  from  he  was  told  by  the  yard  master  that  his  medical  examination  was  not 
satisfactory  and  he  could  not  be  retained  in  the  service.    This  statement  made  by  the 
yaid  master  was  imtrue,  and  further  proof  of  its  falsity  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
this  same  man  afterwards  entered  tne  employ  of  this  same  company  and  passed 
a  satiflfaetory  examination  for  its  relief  department,  the  only  difference  beinfir  that 
he  went  to  work  on  another  division  of  the  road.    Men  have  traveled  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  but  still  the  former  employer  has  bv  this  secret  plan  kept 
them  from  obtaining  employment  in  railroad  service,  althougn  it  may  be  that  these 
men  have  been  guilty  of  no  wrong,  have  not  broken  any  rules  of  the  company,  have 
not  caused  any  accident  or  the  loss  of  any  property,  but  have  only  exercised  their 
right  to  leave  the  service  rather  than  submit  to  some  wrong  that  was  being  imposed 
upon  them  bv  some  officer. 

The  second  ol^ection  to  this  application  is  the  requiring  of  an  applicant  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  had  any  litigation  with  anv  railroad  company.  The  rea- 
son, apparent  to  me,  why  a  railroad  company  shoula  ask  this  question  is  to  create 
a  fear  in  the  minds  of  employees  that  if  they  institute  damage  suits  against  their 
employers  it  will  act  as  a  nindrance  to  their  obtaining  emplovment  on  other  roads. 
The  laws  of  the  land  give  the  people  the  ri^ht  to  seek  miress  tnrough  the  courts,  and 
surely  a  railroad  employee  who  has  been  injured  through  the  n^ligence  of  a  railroad 
company  should  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  think  such  a  question  in  an  applica- 
tion for  employment  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

The  thira  objection  is  the  requiring  of  an  applicant  to  make  oath  to  his  application. 
This  is  objected  to  on  moral  grounds.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  which 
make  it  necessary  to  place  men  under  oath  to  get  the  truth,  and  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  its  use  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  I  believe  the  more  Umited  we  are  in  its 
use  the  more  solemnity  attaches  to  its  taking,  and  therefore  good  results  can  be 
expected;  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  common  use  of,  the  reverence  now  shown  it  will 
gradually  grow  less,  and  thereby  its  usefulness  will  be  impaired.  And  I  can  conceive 
of  no  one  influence  that  would  contribute  more  to  this  result  than  these  actions  of 
our  railroad  companies  in  using  the  oath  as  an  instrument  to  keep  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  famines  of  the  unfortunate  employees  who  are  looking  for 
employment,  for  they  have,  through  their  secret  plan  of  blacklisting,  deprived  men 
of  the'chance  to  earn  a  living,  and  I  might  say  almost  compelled  them  to  first  make 
false  statements  and  then  msuce  oath  to  their  truthfulness  in  order  to  secure  employ- 
ment The  moral  effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  be  deplored.  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
to  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  country.    There  is  no 
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class  more  faithful  than  they,  and  none  upon  whom  more  dependence  can  be  plaoed; 
but  they  are  only  human,  and  they  must  either  see  their  families  want  or  meet  this 
condition  b^  swearing  to  a  false  statement. 

When  this  plan  of  reference  was  first  put  into  use  b;)^  the  railroad  companies,  the 
officers  of  the  roads  said  it  was  only  to  be  used  to  fi:et  rid  of  that  class  of  employees 
who  would  work  only  a  short  time  m  one  place  and  would  become  intoxicated  every 
pay  day  and  quit  their  jobs  and  eq  to  some  other  road,  leaving  their  debts  unpaid. 

As  this  class  of  men  was  as  unmvorable  to  these  oiiganizations  as  it  was  to  tne  rail> 
road  companies,  no  great  objection  was  made  by  them  at  first,  although  it  was  sui«- 
picioned  that  the  plan  was  never  intended  to  stop  where  its  originators  said  it  would; 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  these  predictions  were  verified.  It  was  soon  used 
against  eood  men,  simply  to  gratify  the  minds  of  unscrupulous  officers,  and  so  unre- 
lenting have  they  been  in  applying  this  system  that  they  have  driven  men  to  despera- 
tion. As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  I  submit  to  you  the  following  editorial,  taken,  from 
Jie  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April,  1895,  which  contains  a  short  story  which 
must  be  appalling  to  anyone  who  will  meditate  for  one  moment: 

''the  blacklist. 

"To  stigmatize  a  person  as  untrustworthy,  to  place  his  name  on  record  for  the  gen- 
eral information  of  those  seekine  a  knowled^  of  his  reputation  as  a  workman,  or  as 
anything  else,  for  the  purpose  of  branding  him  as  an  untrustworthy  or  even  danger- 
ous person,  is  to  blacklist  nim.    In  the  past  few  months  the  force  oi  this  most  potent 
weapon  of  capitalism  has  been  felt  as  never  before.    While  it  may  be  an  easy  way  to 
dispose  of  the  matter,  for  many  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  its 
workings,  to  dismiss  it  with  a  laugh  and  the  statement '  There  is  nothing  in  it, '  the  stub- 
born fact  remains  there  is  something  in  the  blacklist,  and  it  is  preventing  many  ^ood, 
reliable  men  (whose  only  fault  is  they  struck,  as  they  believed,  for  wlmt  was  n^fht) 
from  obtaining  work  at  any  employment.    To  discover  and  to  prove  a  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  this  gigantic  system  of  blackmail  as  it  is  being  enforced  at  this  time  are 
two  different  things.    While  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  workingmen 
(who  have  sinned)  of  the  existence  of  such  a  plan  to  drive  them  off  the  earth,  they 
seldom  if  ever  secure  the  necessary  evidence  to  prove  what  they  know  to  be  true. 
Since  the  strike  of  last  summer  the  man  looking  for  railroad  work  who  can  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  his  whereabouts  and  actions  during  that  time  by  proof  positive, 
furnished  by  a  railroad  company,  had  better  have  stood  still  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  come  to  him,  for  he  nas  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  looking  for  it     Hid  pre- 
vious record  discharged  him  at  every  point  he  was  able  to  get  to  work  (few  enough 
in  number),  and  made  of  him  a  tramp  and  an  outcast  because  he  had  violated  a  cor- 
poration commandment  for  which  there  could  be  no  forgiveness  granted.    There  is 
no  crime  so  black,  no  criminal  so  far  beyond  pardon  as  the  man  who  has  brought 
himself  under  the  displeasure  of  united  capital  by  being  a  participant  in  a  strike.     It 
seems  peculiar  that  this  offense  is  punishable  by  a  penalty  almost  as  harsh  as  death 
itself.    It  condemns  a  man  to  wander  over  the  earth  in  a  hopeless,  discouraging  effort 
to  obtain  employment  which  he  can  not  be  given  because  of  a  damnable  agreement 
between  the  managers  of  capital,  until  finally,  in  desperation,  he  takes  his  own  life 
rather  than  prolong  it  under  the  detestable  conditions  of  living  as  a  tramp.    To  bear 
out  this  statement  we  quote  this  news  item : 

^**  Denver,  March  7. —3,  A.  Hamilton,  conductor  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  until 
the  strike  of  last  year,  put  a  ball  through  his  head  this  afternoon  at  the  American 
House,  where  he  had  registered  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He  had  been  out  of  work  ever 
since  the  strike.  He  ran  a  train  out  of  Williams,  Ariz.  Since  that  time  he  had  trav- 
eled over  the  entire  West,  but  almost  everywhere  he  had  found  the  dread  blacklist 
ahead  of  him,  and  where  he  did  get  work  it  was  only  for  a  day  or  two  until  employ- 
ers found  out,  and  then  he  would  receive  his  letters  of  dismissal  with  the  statement 
that  he  did  not  give  satisfaction.  As  a  last  hope  he  w^rote  to  his  old  train  master,  and 
yesterday  received  a  letter  that  he  could  not  promise  anything  to  a  man  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  strike.* 

"This  is  one  instance  wherein  one  fugitive  from  corporation  wrath  has  in  despera- 
tion taken  his  life  to  escape  the  persecution  of  his  relentless  enemiee.  How  many 
more  unfortunates  have  fallen  in  their  attempts  to  make  a  living  can  not  be  known, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  case  of  Hamilton  is  not  an  isolated  one.  By  what  right,  legal 
or  moral,  can  a  corporation  or  combination  of  corporations  hound  a  man  to  Tiis  grave 
for  the  awful  offense  of  quitting  his  employment?  Managers  of  corporations  wage 
war  against  one  another,  yet  they  do  not  presume  to  refuse  to  do  business  when  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  stem  refusal  on  their  part  because  some  one  of  their  own 
clique  has  given  them  the  worst  of  a  bargain.    Men  make  mistakes  and  are  geneially 
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the  better  for  the  experience.  Railroad  men  are  human,  impulsive,  and  perhaps 
often  in  error,  but  that  gives  no  employer  a  right  to  prevent  them  from  earning  a 
fiTinff  somewhere  else.  A  most  commendable  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minne- 
»ta  lesislature  looking  to  a  correction  of  this  growing  evil.  It  reads:  'The  term 
*'b]«ckiisting"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  entry,  private  or  otherwise,  on  a  book 
or  books  of  record,  official  or  otherwise,  or  upon  a  private  or  public  bulletin  of  any 
D&tare  whatsoever,  by  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  firms,  organizations, 
SBodations,  societies  being  organized,  of  the  names  of  any  person  or  persons,  corpora- 
dons,  firms,  organizations,  associations,  or  societies,  which  may  operate  in  any  manner 
to  debar,  hinder,  or  restrain  any  workinsman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  from  procuring 
employment,  or  seek  to  require  or  compel  an^  workingman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  not 
to  be  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  or^nization  within  this  State.'  Provision  is 
also  made  against  watermarks  and  other  cipher  or  secret  writing.  The  bill  makes 
penalty  for  blacklisting  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  confinement  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  1  year.  The  measure  is  all  right  and  its  intents 
are  unquesdonable,  but  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  effectiveness  rests  in  the 
iaet  that  proof  can  not  be  obtained  sufficient  to  secure  conviction.  Men  may  be 
reasonably  certain  their  surmises  are  correct  and  still  lack  the  nec^sary  evidence  to 
eahgtantiate  their  belief.  The  question  of  record  is  a  broad  one  in  its  own  way.  No 
nian  can  ask  for  a  recommendation  unless  he  has  it  honestly  coming  him,  and  for 
him  to  ^t  behind  the  scenes  and  explore  private  matters  is  impossible.  If  companies 
persist  m  following  up  the  practice  of  blacklisting,  a  law  effectually  prohibiting  its  use 
will  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  We  wish  it  were  otherwise  and  the  infamous  system 
of  blackmail  laid  away  forever.*' 

The  Journal  has  truthfully  said,  ''The  case  of  Hamilton  is  not  an  isolated  one." 
While  I  am  not  able  to  give^the  commission  any  data  as  to  cases  exactly  like  this  one, 
I  know  of  cases  where  men  had  been  hounded  over  the  country  by  their  former 
employers  and  kept  out  of  employment  until  they  became  desperate,  and  traveled 
miles  back  to  their  old  superintendents  and  threatened  their  lives  if  they  did  not  cease. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  sensational  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  correctly 
muierstood.  '  As  I  understand  it,  the  commission  wants  the  facts,  and  I  believe  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  them  to  you,  and  let  you  know  how  the  employees  feel  about  this 
question. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  employees,  I  can  express  it  no  better  than  does  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  passed  by  a  large  union  meeting  of  the  organized  railroad 
emplovees  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Septem^r  9,  1896: 

"Whereas  the  sjrstem  of  blacklisting  discharged  employees  is  in  dh«ct  conflict 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  principles  upon  which  ttiis  Gk>veniment  is  founded, 
and  is  glaringly  unjust:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolred,  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  forever  prohibit  blacklisting." 
(Railway  Ck>nductor  for  October,  1896,  p.  612.) 

To  say  this  practice  has  become  unbearable  is  only  to  put  it  fairly,  and  I  hope  this 
commission  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  legislation  that  will  stop  it.  Many  States 
have  passed  laws  against  blacklisting,  and  the  national  law  passed  by  Congress, 
approved  June  1,  1898,  makes  it  a  miSiemeanor  for  any  employer  to  attempt  or  con- 
spire to  prevent  a  former  employee  from  obtaining  employment;  but  these  laws  are 
all  evaded  by  this  system  of  private  correspondence  between  the  officers  of  the  roads. 

As  a  suggestion  for  legislation  on  this  question,  I  would  say  I  believe  there  should 
be  State  and  national  Taws  forbidding  any  railroad  company  from  furnishing  any 
record  of  any  employee  to  any  other  rulroad  company,  either  by  private  letter,  tele- 
gram, or  by  express,  or  any  other  way. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  postal  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  use 

of  the  mails  for  carrying  on  such  correspondence.    Then  I  tbink  Congress  should 

pflSB  a  law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  such  records  from  one  State  or  Territory 

mto  another.     When  we  stop  to  think  how  effectual  such  laws  were  in  breaking  up 

I       the  Louisiana  Lottery,  they  are  worthy  of  a  trial  in  attempting  to  break  up  such  an 

I       onjnst  system  as  this  one. 

/n/wnrfioiM.— Some  years  ago,  during  a  strike  on  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North 
Michigan  Railroad,  Federal  Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  issued  injunctions  against  employ- 
i       ees,  requiring  them  to  do  certain  work  against  their  will. 

Some  time  after  this  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  Federal  court  of  Wisconsin,  enjoined 
onployees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  quitting  the  service  in  a  way  that 
would  hinder  the  oi)eration  of  the  road.  This  was  practically  compelling  them  to 
vork  against  their  will,  for  it  must  be  understood  tnat  no  considerable  number  of 
men  could  quit  the  service  together  without  such  action  hindering  the  operation  of 

the  road. 
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This  reetraining  order  was,  however,  modified  by  a  higher  court  so  as  to  alloinr  iha 
employees  to  quit  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  but  it,  like  those  of  Judges  Ricks  am 
Taft,  was  so  radical  and  sweeping  that  great  protests  were  made  by  the  railroac 
employees  all  over  this  country,  and  much  adverse  criticism  was  indulged  in;  an< 
from  tnat  time  up  until  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  growing  sentiment,  amonj 
not  only  railroad  employees  but  other  classes  of  labor,  that  their  liberties  are  beiiij 
encroacned  upon  and  gradually  taken  away  by  our  courts.  This  feeling  has  no 
srown  up  without  a  go<d  reason,  for  the  Ricks  decision  seemed  to  famish  a  prece 
dent,  and  from  that  time  on  there  has  hardly  been  a  strike  of  any  importance  ii 
which  the  judicial  hand  has  not  been  felt  by  the  workingmen.  This  has  not  beei 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  jud^,  for  we  find  the  judges,  from  the  Federal  courtj 
down  to  the  county  courts,  issume  injunctions  restrainrnj}  employees  from  holdinf 
meetings  or  assemoling  on  the  puolic  highways,  and  forbidding  tnem  from  goin^ir  tc 
the  homes  of  the  emplo^rees  wno  have  taken  their  places  to  mduce  them  to  quii 
work,  and  many  other  things  that  mi^ht  be  mentioned. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  right  there  that  a  jud^  of  the  supreme  court  o1 
the  State  of  New  York  the  other  day  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  cigar 
makers'  union  from  paying  strike  funds  to  certain  members  who  are  on  a  strike.  ] 
got  that  from  the  New  Y6Tk  papers;  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  And  restraining  them  from  picketing? — ^A.  That  wac 
included  in  the  restraining  order.  There  were  several  things  they  were  restrained 
from  doing.  I  mentioned  that  because  it  is  another  step  further  on  the  liberties  oi 
workingmen. 

Q.  (Sy  Mr.  Clabeb.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  members  of  the  union 
who  had  contributed  to  that  fund  were  petitioners  for  the  injunction? — A.  No;  I  do 
not    The  papers  that  I  saw  this  in  did  not  contain  any  such  information  as  that. 

(The  reading  of  the  paper  was  continued  as  follows:) 

There  is  no  one  question  that  has  received  more  att^tion  and  caused  more  protes- 
tations by  the  railroad  employees  than  has  this  glaring  abuse  of  power  by  the  judi- 
dal  branch  of  our  Government  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  their  meet- 
ings, secret  and  public,  and  the  various  magazines  of  these  organizations  contain 
many  articles  condemning  it.  That  the  commission  may  know  how  the  railroad 
employees  feel  on  this  question,  I  submit  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  them  in 
their  conventions  and  union  meetings;  also  a  few  editorials  hrom  their  official  orf^gna: 

[Resolution  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  of  America,  held  at  New  York,  Kay 

28, 1894.] 

We  strongly  condemn  the  action  of  Judge  Jenkins  in  issaine  the  amessive  and 
un-American  writs  which  have  emanated  from  his  court,  and  applaud  and  approve  the 
straightforward  and  fearless  manner  in  which  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  laid  bare  such  flagrant  abuses  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  a  court  of  equity. 

We  view  with  intense  satisfaction  the  consistent  manner  in  which  Judges  Caldwell 
and  Reiner  have  given  labor  organizations  just  and  proper  recognition  in  the  courts. 
We  assert  that  the  time  has  come  when  organized  Is^r  should  apply  a  power  which 
it  possesses,  and  which  has  long  lain  dormant,  by  discarding  entirely  political  afHli- 
ation,  and  by  united  action  and  the  ballot  box,  and  upon  legislative  lines,  exert  an 
influence  that  will  be  heeded.     (Railroad  Trainmen's  .foumal  for  July,  1894,  p.  585. ) 

[Resolation  of  the  seoond  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  passed  at 

Oalesburg,  111.,  June  4, 1885.] 

Whereas  we  deem  this  a  fitting  time  to  express  our  opinions  on  some  of  the 
decisions  of  our  judiciary  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  sometning  radically  wrong  when  the  laws  of  our  country 
can  be  so  construed  by  one  man  that  a  thousand  may  be  oppressed  to  the  benefit  of  a 
few:  Therefore,  be  it 

Benolvedy  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  convention  assembleii, 
do  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  the  infamous  decisions  of  Judges  Ricks,  Jenkins, 
and  Dallas,  and  in  contrast  to  these  commend  the  one  crumb  of  justice  awarded  to 
us  by  a  man  whom  all  fair-minded  men  admire,  namely.  Judge  Caldwell,  of  the 
eighth  judicial  circuit,  Arkansas;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  representatives  of  30,000  trainmen,  do  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  support  for  ofiice  only  such  men  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  administer  the 
laws  in  keeping  with  their  construction;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  convention  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Associated  Press.  (Proceedings  of  the  second  biennial  convention, 
Bmtherhood  of  Railroad  TriBunmen,  p.  85.) 
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(Boolatloo  of  union  meeting  of  oiganized  railroftd  employees  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tez.,  September 

9, 1896.] 

-Whereas  there  are  three  bills  now  pending  in  Congreas — viz,  the  contempt  bill,  the 
arhitntion  bill,  and  the  PhilliDs  bill — which  are  intended  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  railroad  employees  enga^ea  in  interstate  traffic:  Therefore,  be  it 

Re9ohedj  That  we,  the  railroad  employees  of  Texas,  in  union  meeting  assembled, 
do  most  heartily  indorse  the  said  bills,  and  reauest  that  the  Senators  and  Oongreas- 
men  from  the  Lone  Star  State  give  their  influence  and  support  to  the  aforesaid 
measures.     (Railway  Conductor  for  October,  1896,  p.  612.) 

[Resolutiofn  adopted  at  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  at  McKeea  Rocks,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 9. 1897.] 

Whereas  the  present  condition  of  political  and  industrial  affairs  of  our  country  are 
such  as  to  command  an  expression  from  the  wage- workers  of  the  land:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Raohedy  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Bail  way  Ck>nductors,  Order  of  Bail- 
road  Teleg:rapherB.  and  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
in  joint  meeting  here  assembled,  denounce  government  by  injunction  and  believe 
that  by  it  our  hberties  are  being  gradually  &ken  away  from  us,  and  we  demand  of 
GoQgrees  that  some  limit  be  placed  on  the  power  of  Federal  judges. 

[BeM>lnt!on  of  State  legislatiye  board  of  railroad  employees  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  at  Scranton,  Pa., 

September  23, 1897.] 

^  Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  arbitrary  interference  of  Federal  judicial  authori- 
ties in  local  affairs,  and  denounce  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  government 
by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  by  which  Federal 
judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once 
le^^elatorB,  judges,  and  executioners;  and 

Whereas  a  bfll  passed  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  rela- 
tive to  contempts  in  Federal  courts  and  providing  for  trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases 
of  contempt:  Therefore,  be  it 

Raohedj  In  convention  assembled  of  the  State  legislative  board  of  railroad  em- 

Sloyees  ot  Pennsylvania,  held  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  September  23,  1897,  we 
o  respectfully  urge  and  pray  the  speedy  passage,  at  the  next  regular  session  of  Con- 
pesB,  of  the  above  referred  to  bill,  or  a  bill  similar  in  character,  so  as  to  restrict  the 
Federal  judges  in  cases  of  contempt;  that  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States  shall  oe  fully  preser%'ed  to  the  people,  and  that  the  great- 
est liberty  and  freedom  consistent  witn  tne  common  good  of  all  shall  be  enjoyed  as 
iras  intended  I5y  our  forefathers,  and  by  them  bequeathed  to  us,  their  descendants; 
and  be  it  further 

^  Reaolvedj  That  this  board  recommend  each  lodge  and  division  of  railroad  employees 
in  the  State  to  appoint  a  committee  to  obtain  the  names  and  signatures  of  each  citi- 
sen  who  loves  lioerty  and  a  republic  above  a  selfish  greed  of  gain  to  a  petition  to  the 
next  Gonness  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to  this  subject;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  honorable  president,  the  honorable  vice-president,  and  the  hon- 
orable secretary  of  this  board  be  hereby  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
railroad  legislative  boards  of  sister  States  and  Territories  and  urge  them  to  like  action 
in  the  premises,  and  also  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  organized  labor  bodies  to 
onite  with  us  in  jpetition,  to  the  end  that  a  uniformitv  of  action  may  be  taken  through- 
out the  United  States  in  this  matter;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  suitable 
&>nn  or  head  to  a  petition  to  be  sent  each  lodge  and  division  in  this  State.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  Biennial  Convention  of  State  Legislative  Board,  p.  46.) 

[Boolution  of  the  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Cider  of  Railroad  Telegraphen,  paned  at 

Peoria,  HI.,  May  25, 1S99.] 

Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  arbitrary  interference  of  Federal  judicial  authori- 
ties in  local  affairs,  and  denounce  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btates  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  government 
hv  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  by  which  Fe<ieral 
judg^  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once 
iegffilators,  judges,  and  executioners:  Therefore  be  it 

Retdved,  That  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  convention  assembled  in 
the  dty  of  Peoria,  UL,  May  23,  1899,  do  resx^fully  urge  and  pray  that  Congress 
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pass  a  law  so  as  to  restrict  the  Federal  judges  in  cases  of  contempt;  that  the  spirit 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Ck>nstitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fally  preserved  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  greatest  liberty  and  freedom  consistent  with  the  eomixion 
good  of  all  shall  be  enjoved,  as  was  intended  by  our  forefathers,  and  by  them 
bequeathed  to  us,  their  descendants.  (Supplement  to  the  Railroad  Telegrapher, 
July,  1899,  p.  136.) 

[Editorial  from  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  July,  1893,  p.  661.] 

*  *    *    The  most  dangerous  question  which  confronts  the  country  and  the  people  of 
to-day  is  the  one  question  of  the  encroachment  of  capital  on  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
assistance  given  capital  by  an  ever-willing  Judiciary,  eager  to  construe  the  statutes  in 
favor  of  corporations  and  against  labor.    This  is  a  question  which  our  next  Congress 
will  have  to  give  all  the  consideration  which  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demands.     If 
the  fault  is  in  the  laws,  then  let  them  be  modified  or  repealed  altogether,  and  if  the 
fault  is  in  the  misinterpretation  of  them,  then  let  the  intepreters  be  removed.     Laboi^ 
ing  men  would  rest  easier  under  a  decision  founded  upon  the  true  intent  of  a  law,  even 
though  the  decision  were  against  them,  than  they  ever  could  under  a  distorted  one-, 
though  the  conditions  were  more  favorable.    It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  decided 
as  right  or  legal  the  placing  or  leaving  of  trains  or  engines  where  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  public  would  be  jeopardized,  but  the  right  to  ouit  when  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  all  dan^r — without  being  held  and  punished  as  a  deserter 
from  the  Army  or  Navy — is  the  nght  of  every  man,  and  he  should  be  given  that  right 
l^;ally,  or  the  right  of  dischaige  should  be  taken  from  corporations  unless  the 
employee  sees  fit  to  quit.    Let  one  law  be  made  to  govern  both  sides  of  the  question; 
let  eacn  receive  the  same  advantages  or  reverses.    It  is  true  that  the  decisions  have 
placed  the  employees  on  the  same  level  with  their  employers,  but  of  what  use  would 
it  be  to  them  should  they  seek  redress  under  the  same  law. 

Labor  has  been  the  unwilling  witness  of  man^  object  lessons  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  the  disgusted  spectator  at  courts  where  prejudice  overcame  justice,  until  patience 
has  ceased,  and  it  demands  that  wrongs  be  righted  and  that  laws  placing  men  on  the 
same  level  be  enacted. 

[Editorial  from  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  October,  1894,  p.  884.] 

*  *  *  Experience  has  brought  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  courts  is  too 
far-reaching  in  this  respect — ^that  it  is  too  arbitrarv.  It  is  against  the  American  idea 
of  fair  play  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  personal  freedom  of  action  which  is  one  of 
the  attnbutes  of  free  government.  The  trial  of  the  A.  R.  U.  officers  under  the  chai]^ 
of  contempt  of  court  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  power  the  court  can  assume.  Trial 
by  jur]^  was  denied  on  the  same  grounds  that  the  bench  has  taken  in  regard  to 
injunctions  and  strikes,  and  which  is  far  from  popular  with  the  ^at  body  of  the 
people.  The  courts  have  taken  to  themselves  power  and  jurisdiction  that  threaten 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  There  is  crying  need 
of  legislation  taking  from  the  courts  the  power  of  judging  arbitrarily  the  limit  of 
personal  action.  Government  by  injunction  is  not  good  government,  and  must,  in 
the  interest  of  general  safety,  give  wav  to  government  by  law.  There  is  great  dissat^- 
isfaction  of  the  people,  and  there  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  they  know  there  are 
defects  in  the  law  and  its  administration.    *    *    * 

[Editorial  from  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  830.] 

The  injimctions  issued  by  the  judges  of  West  Virginia  have  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  men  the  country  over,  and  the  exoression  coming  from  them  is  anything 
but  complimentary  to  the  jurists  who  have  aisgraced  their  profession  at  the  man- 
dates of  the  coal-mine  owners.  The  right  of  free  speech  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  taken  away  by  the  bench,  and  the  action  has  been  so  high- 
handed and  utterly  outrageous  tnat  every  sense  of  decency  rebels  at  the  ruling  of 
the  tools  of  the  corporations.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  about  on  the  point 
of  protesting  against  the  sweeping  assumption  of  authority  by  the  bench.    *   *   * 

[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  September,  1896,  p.  544.] 

*  *  *  The  courts  are  working  the  injunction  overtime,  and  if  they  do  not 
moderate  their  devotion  to  this  latest  discovery  in  the  science  of  legalized  tyranny 
they  may  be  made  to  suffer  for  some  portion  at  least  of  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted in  its  name. 
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[Bditorial  from  tbe  Railway  Conductor  lor  November,  1886,  p.  760.] 

2V  Hammond  injunction. — If  the  reports  given  by  the  daily  papers  are  to  be  accepted 
as  locorate,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  tlie  mofet  drastic  injunction  yet  issued  oy  the  Federal  courts.  This  company 
is  a  member  of  the  wire-nail  trust,  and  when  its  employees  went  on  a  strike  the  whole 
foice  of  the  combination  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  courts  in  keep- 
ing the  strikers  in  subjection.  In  response  to  the  demand  thus  made,  Judge  Ham- 
mond, of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  issued  an  iniunction  which  virtually  makes 
it  imlawfol  for  the  employees  to  talk  to  each  other  about  strikes.  According  to  the 
paUished  synopses  of  tnis  document  the  striker  must  not  interfere  with,  obs&uct,  or 
stop  any  of  the  business  of  the  company  or  its  agents,  servants,  or  employees  in  any 
of  its  works  anywhere;  he  must  not  enter  upon  the  company's  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering  therewith  in  any  manner ;  ne  must  not  compel  or  induce  or  attempt 
to  compel  or  induce  by  threat,  intunidation  or  persuasion,  force  or  violence,  any  of 
tbe  employees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  auties;  he  must  not  congregate  for  the 
pfupose  of  intimidation;  he  must  hot  post  pickets  or  establish  a  patrol;  he  must  not 
p  j^singij  or  collectively"  to  the  homes  of  company  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
mdmidation;  he  must  not  threaten  in  any  manner  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
anployees  at  their  homes.  When  taken  by  themselves  some  of  these  prohibitions 
would  be  accepted  without  question,  but  when  persuasion  is  included  in  the  general 
inhibition  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  court  was  to  leave  the 
employees  in  the  hands  of  their  employers  with  no  recourse  save  in  abject  submission. 
It  H  true  the  injunction  veir  carefully  adds  '*  for  purposes  of  intimidation,"  when  it 
forbids  the  congregating  oi  the  strikers,  but,  since  it  is  left  for  a  hostile  court  to 
detennine  in  every  case  what  that  purpose  is,  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  must  be 
&  dead  letter  to  those  men.  This  despotic  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
freedom  should  open  the  eyes  of  honest  men  everywhere  to  the  dangers  which  must 
attend  every  invasion  of  those  rights,  no  matter  now  specious  the  reasons  given  for 
that  invasion  may  be.  AH  who  believe  in  our  form  of  government  and  hope  for  its 
perpetuity  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  great  wrong  ana  should  make  common  cause 
against  it.  The  injunction  in  question  should  be  challenged  in  the  courts  as. was  the 
one  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  against  the  Northern  Pacific  employees  and  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  brotherhood,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  until  the  last  court 
of  resort  has  been  reached.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  not  yet  dead.  The  courts 
aie  growing  constantly  bolder  in  their  invasions  of  the  domain  supposed  to  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  l^islative  departments  of  our  Government,  and  not  another  session 
of  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
will  forever  restrict  them  to  their  proper  sphere  of  action. 

[Editorial  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Jonmal,  September,  1896,  p.  789.] 

*  ♦  *  We  do  not  understand  that  "curbing"  means  taking  away  anv  rightful 
authority,  in  the  light  of  the  present  age  of  moral  and  intellectual  thougnt,  which 
onderstands  so  much  better  where  the  right  of  one  factor  of  our  social  organization 
ends  and  the  other  b^ns  than  was  conceived  in  the  past.  The  ninth  Blue  Law  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  says  "the  iud^  shall  determine  controversies  without  a 
jury,"  but  out  of  abuse  of  tiiis  authority  has  come  "curbing"  of  authority.  The 
most  exalted  opinion  of  a  citizen  cloaked  with  judicial  authority,  with  life  tenure  as 
the  means  of  purification  of  character  and  unselfish  purpose  to  follow  lines  of  abso- 
Inte  justice  without  bias,  has  been  shaken  to  the  very  foundation  by  decisions  that 
convey  to  the  mind  of  all  that  the  judge  rendering  the  decision  was  not  impervious  to 
favoritism^  bias,  and  passion  that  moved  them  out  of  the  correct  line  of  ttie  judicial 
fnnctions  into  tnat  of  personal  spleen  and  demagogery;  and  the  restrictions  wanted 
by  those  who  would  preserve  order  and  give  to  every  factor  of  society  eouality  under 
the  law,  which  guarantees  that  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  liberty  witnout  trial  by 
jpry,  is  to  restrict  the  possibility  of  snap  judgments,  which  are  the  products  of  pas- 
sion, spleen,  and  fovoritism,  backed  by  authority,  that  should  be  restricted  until 
this  abuse  of  authority  finds  a  cure.    *    ♦    * 

The  misuse  of  judicial  authority  of  Judge  Jenkins  and  others  demonstrated  the 
nejoeasity  for  some  legislation  restricting  the  scope  of  their  authority.  *  *  *  That 
it  is  necessary  for  some  action  in  this  direction  there  is  no  question,  nor  can  there 
be  any  (juestion  that  laboring  men  should  use  every  influence  they  possess  to  assist 
in  seearm^  suitable  l^^lation  to  maintain  liberty  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
Qourt,  which  on  several  occasions  has  been  dwarfed  and  warped  into  a  powerful 
means  of  fostering  personal  ends  and  selfish  purposes.    *    *    * 
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These  are  the  ezprefisions  of  the  laboring  claseee  themselves,  and  having  pereon- 
ally  talked  with  thousands  of  them  and  heard  their  individual  opinions  on  this 

?ue8tiony  I  am  safe  in  saving  that  the  papers  as  here  q[uoted  are  not  exaggeratioii. 
f  it  is  thought  these  criticisms  are  too  severe,  I  would  invite  a  comparison  of  themwitti 
the  expressions  made  by  some  of  our  great  public  men  on  this  subject^  including; 
judges,  attomeysHKeneral,  Congressmen,  Unit^  States  Senators,  and  the  governors 
of  several  of  our  States;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  one  case  the  expreseions 
come  from  the  men  who  have  suffered,  and  in  the  other  from  those  who  are  not  so 
directly  interested,  I  believe  the  expressions  of  the  employees  will  be  consideredL 
comparatively  moderate. 

Chief  Justice  McCabe.  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  in  writing  on  the  sabject 
of  iniunctions  in  the  Cnicago  Times-Herald  of  September  19,  1897,  said:  **♦  *  * 
Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  power  interferes  with  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  bv  jury,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  this  it  endangers  the  highest  and. 
most  sacred  saf^uara  of  the  people    *    *    *." 

Ju^e  John  Gibbons,  of  tne  circuit  court  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  paper,  said: 
"*  *  *  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  danger  to-day  threatenini^ 
the  very  existence  of  the  Republic,  as  gigantic  as  that  which  precipitated  the  rebef 
lion  and  well-nigh  wrought  the  ruin  of  our  Union.  Now  it  comes,  as  ever,  in  tlie 
seductive  guise  of  the  law  and  under  the  solemn  authority  of  the  court  ♦  *  *  In 
their  efforts  to  r^ulate  or  restrain  strikes  by  injunction,  they  are  sowing  dragon's 
teeth  and  blazing  the  path  of  revolution    *    *    *." 

Judge  M.  F.  Tuley,  of  the  appellate  court  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  ^per,  gave 
expression  to  these  words:  "*  *  *  Such  use  of  the  writ  oi  injunction  by  the 
courts  is  judicial  tvrann^,  which  endangers  not  only  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  bat 
all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens.  *  *  ♦  if  Congress  has  the  nower  it 
should  promptly  put  an  end  to  'government  bv  injunction'  by  defining  and  limiting 
the  power  of^the  Federal  courts  in  the  use  of  tne  writ    *    *    *." 

During  the  coal  miners'  strike  in  1897,  on  the  question  of  injunctions,  Governor 
Sadler,  of  Nevada,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

««  «  ♦  iphg  tenaency  at  present  is  to  have  committees  make  the  law^s,  and  to 
have  the  courts  enforce  them  by  injunction,  both  of  which  methods,  in  mv  opinion,  are 
subversive  of  good  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  *  *  *."  (Railroad 
Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  833.) 

On  the  same  question,  Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  said: 

"*  *  *  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  inviolable  in  this  Government, 
and  we  should  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  any  encroachment  upon  this  sacred  right. 
Judge  Jackson's  order  is  revolutionary,  and  if  upheld  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people  will  overturn  our  svstem  of  Government  and  destroy 
our  liberties.  It  is  not  only  illegal  and  unadvisable,  but  is  such  an  act  as  calls  for 
his  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  office."  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for 
September,  1897,  p.  833. ) 

Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  expressed  himself  in  these  words: 

It*  «  «  I  consider  government  by  injunction,  unless  stopped,  the  beginning x>f 
the  end  of  liberty.  Tyranny  on  the  bench  is  as  obiectionaDie  as  tyranny  on  the 
throne.  It  is  even  more  dangerous,  because  judges  claim  immunitv  from  criticism, 
and  foolish  people  acquiesce  in  their  claims.  To  enjoin  people  from  assembling 
peaceably  to  discuss  their  wrongs  is  a  violation  of  first  principles  *  *  *"  (Rail- 
road Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  832.) 

The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  which  was  directed 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Jenkins  injunction,  and  report  to  the  House  w^hat 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  House  or  Congress,  reported  as  follows: 

"The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States, 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  like  limitation  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  powers 
of  Federal  judges.  Your  committee  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

**  Refdvedf  That  the  action  of  Judge  James  G.  Jenkins  in  issuing  said  order  of 
December  19,  1893,  being  an  order  and  writ  of  injunction,  at  the  instance  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  directed  against  the  employees 
of  said  railroad  company,  and  in  effect  forbidding  the  employees  of  said  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  quitting  its  service  under  the  limitations  therein  stated, 
and  in  issuing  a  similar  order  of  December  22, 1893,  in  effect  forbidding  the  officers  of 
labor  organizations  with  which  said  employees  were  affiliated  from  exercising « the 
lawful  functions  of  their  office  and  position,  w^as  an  oppressive  exercise  of  the  proc- 
ess of  his  court,  an  abuse  of  judicial  power,  and  a  wrongful  restraint  unon  said 
employees  and  the  officers  of  said  laljor  organizations;  that  said  orders  have  no 
sanction  in  le^  prec^edent,  were  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
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V'  to  the  genitis  and  freedom  of  American  institntionfi,  and  therefore  desenr- 
ix^of  the  condemnation  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American  people."  (House 
Report  1049,  Fifty-third  Ck>ngre86,  second  session.) 

1  have  quoted  these  resolutions  and  editorials  to  show  the  commission  the  way 
the  employees  view  the  recent  actions  of  our  courts;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  railroad 
anployees  of  this  country  did  not  pass  these  resolutions  and  then  not  endeavor  to 
nit  them  into  effect.  For  the  last  5  or  6  years  they  have  kept  a  man  here  at  this 
CafHtol  ureing  upon  the  members  of  Congress  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  law  that  would 
limit  and  ae6ne  the  power  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
liidges  and  individual  members  have,  I  might  say,  stormed  Congressmen  with  peti- 
ti oosi,  memorials,  letters,  and  telegrams,  earnestly  praying  for  the  passage  of  the 
varioos  measures  that  have  been  before  Congress  from  time  to  time.  They  plead 
for  this  legislation  for  so  long,  and  it  did  not  come,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  more  effective  plan  should  be  ^opted  to  impress  upon  Congressmen  the  neces- 
sity for  such  ie^slation ;  so  on  March  20,  1898,  a  large  union  meeting  of  members  of 
these  organizations  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
KAe  purpose  of  urging  the  passage  of  the  bills  then  pending  before  Congress,  and  to 
prepare  plans  to  put  the  various  candidates  for  the  next  Congress  on  record  in  regard 
to  such  legislation;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
meeting.  1  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  prepared  by  that  committee,  which  was 
aent  to  each  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House: 


Mr. 


BsAVERPALIiS,  Pa., 


-,  1898. 


Candidate  for  Congress, 


Dear  Sib:  At  a  union  meeting  of  500  delegates  from  various  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  20,  1808,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  r^arding  injunctions  and  other  questions  whidi  vitidly 
affect  labor,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas,  our  experience  of  the  past  few  years  with  some  of  our  courts  in  their 
actions  in  cases  of  injunction.s  and  contempts  nas  convinced  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
expreasions  and  actions  of  our  forefathers  when  they  said,  'The  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple were  endaneered  by  the  agfirressions  of  the  courts,'  and  when  they  declared  to 
the  world  that  ^one  of  tneir  reasons  for  severing  their  allegiance  to  the  British  throne 
was  because  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury/  and  when  they  placed 
a  clause  in  our  Constitution  which  says  that  'trials  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury,' 
and  as  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  which 
provides  for  trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt:  Therefore,  be  it 

"JSeBofoetf,  That  we  believe  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  just  as  sacred  to-day  as  it 
ever  baa  been  and  that  we  view  with  alarm  the  aggressive  tendency  of  some  of  our 
jodees  in  their  attempts  to  serve  corporate  interests  through  the  guise  of  eouity  pro- 
ceedings whereby  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  are  violatea,  and  we 
denounce  such  actions  as  judicial  tyranny,  and  we  urge  our  two  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  use  their  influence  and  vote  in  behalf  of  the  referred-to  bill;  and 
be  it  further 

"Rtsolved,  That  a  committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  oiganization  here 
represented  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  if  the  above  bill  or  a 
similar  one  is  not  passed  at  this  session  of  Conmss,  said  committee  shall  interview, 
or  cause  to  be  mterviewed,  each  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  Congress- 
men and  ascertain  their  views,  and  whether  or  not  if  elected  thev  will  use  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  such  l^islation,  and  said  committee  shall  publish  the  result  of 
FQch  interview  in  all  labor  and  industrial  journals  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  the 
public  press;  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A^  the  bill  referred  to  in  thlB  resolution  was  not  enacted  into  law  at  the  last  session 
of  CongrM,  therefore  we  the  committee,  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  interview 
each  candidate  for  Congress  and  United  States  Senator,  ao  respectfully  submit  to  you 
the  following  questions: 

What  are  your  views  on  the  power  and  practice  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions  in 
labor  dispute 

How  is  such  power  derived,  and  is  it  misused? 

Do  injunctions  interfere  with  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  trial  by  jury? 

Should  Congress  specifically  define  and  limit  the  power  of  courts  m  issuing 
injuoctioxul?. 
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If  you  are  elected  will  you  vote  for  a  law  which  will  define  and  limit  the  power  ol 
courts  in  issuing  injunction^ 

*  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  also  been  given  to  the  press. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Clare  L.  Hinsdale,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Chairman. 
H.  R.  Fuller,  B.  of  R.  T.,  Secretary. 
C.  H.  Langhurst,  B.  of  L.  E. 
Wm.  Boate,  O.  R.  C. 
S.  H.  Eakin,  O.  R.  T. 

Committee. 

Several  of  the  candidates  made  no  answer  to  this  circular,  ignoring  it  entirely. 
Thirty  made  replies,  and  not  one  of  them  upheld  injunctions;  ana  27  of  them  agreed, 
if  elected,  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  limit  and  define  the  power  of  the  courts  in 
issuing  injunctions.  Thirteen  of  those  who  were  pledged  were  elected.  In  one 
district  one  candidate  refused  to  make  replv  to  the  quentions,  while  his  opponent 
made  a  favorable  i^plyi  &nd  we  were  successful  in  electing  the  man  who  was  favor- 
able by  a  majority  of  ^4  votes.  The  circular  and  answers  were  all  made  public  at  the 
time.  I  have  the  answers  with  me,  and  if  the  commission  desires  to  see  them  I  am 
at  liberty  to  furnish  them. 

Some  of  them  contain  some  valuable  arguments  against  the  present  use  of  injnnc- 
tions.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  our  judges  to  substitute 
injunction  proceedings  for  indictment  and  trial  by  jury,  and  the  actions  of  some  of 
our  courts  within  the  last  decade  have  firmly  convince(l  me  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  and 
our  State  legislatures  to  limit  and  define  the  power  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions. 
As  a  most  dsective  means  of  curing  this  evil  I  would  suggest  the  passage  ot  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  would  urge  the  passage  of  similar 
ones  in  the  various  States: 

A  BILL  to  hmit  the  meaning  of  the  word  "conspiracy"  and  also  the  use  of  "restraining  orders  and 
injunctions"  as  applied  to  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Territories,  or  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  several  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Territories,  and  with  foreign  nations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  no  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  betwet*n 
two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  or  not  to  do,  or  procure  not  to  be 
done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute  between  employers 
and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  Territorv  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  may  be  engaged  in  trade  or  commerc*e  between  any  Territory  and  another, 
or  between  any  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
State  or  States,  or  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  criminal,  nor  shall  Ihone  engaged 
herein  be  indictable  or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act 
committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  pimishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall  such  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunction  l)e  issued  with  relation  thereto.  Noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise  than  as  herein  excepted,  any 
person  guilty  of  conspiracy,  for  which  punishment  is  now  provided  by  any  act  of 
Congress,  but  such  act  of  Congrei^s  shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combinations,  and  con- 
tracts hereinbefore  referred  to,  Ik^  <"on8true(l  as  if  this  act  \^ere  therein  contained. 

Hours  of  labor  exacted. — As  a  rule,  through-freight  trainmen  and  enginemen  work 
10  hours  for  a  day.  However,  they  are  many  times  required  to  work  from  24  to  36 
hours  without  rest.  Their  work  and  rest  are  very  irregular,  they  having  no  set  time 
to  go  out  on  their  runs  and  no  regular  arriving  time.  This  also  makes  their  meals 
irr^pcalar,  and  they  are  generally  required  to  carry  two  or  three  meals  with  them. 
On  a  count  of  their  not  having  regular  times  to  go  on  duty  they  are  subject  to  a  cail 
for  duty  at  any  time,  and  consequently  their  time  off  duty  between  runs  is  not  what 
they  can  really  call  their  own,  for  if  a  call  is  made  upon  them  and  they  are  not  found 
at  home  or  at  their  regular  stopping  places  they  are  dii^ciplined. 

Local  freight  men  generally  work  12  hours  for  a  day,  but  a  great  many  times  they 
can  not  complete  their  runs  in  this  length  of  tim!3  and  are  required  to  work  16  and  2*0 
hours.  They  have  regular  leaving  and  arriving  times,  and  their  tim.»  off  duty  can  l)e 
used  as  they  see  fit,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  not  subject  to  a  cail  for  other  than  their 
resular  duty. 

Passenger  men  are  not  required  to  work  as  many  hours  as  freight  men.  They  have 
regular  times  for  leaving  and  arriving,  and  their  time  between  trips  can  be  used  as 
they  like,  for  they  are  not  subject  to  a  call  for  duty  at  any  time,  as  are  through- 
freight  men. 
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Of  late  years  the  policy  of  railroad  companies  has  been  to  do  away  with  as  many 
tenninals  as  possible  ancf  lengthen  the  runs  of  their  freight  and  passenser  crews,  and 
in  fome  cases  the  increase  in  mileage  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  prac- 
tice has  been  to  require  more  hours  on  duty  ^^^thout  rest,  more  time  away  from  home, 
aod  in  many  instances  has  caused  employees  to  sell  their  homes  at  a  sacrifice  and 
move  to  the  new  terminal. 

Telegraph  operators  in  many  cases  are  also  required  to  fill  the  office  of  station  agent. 
Their  duties  are  arduous  and  their  hours  long.  Some  telegraph  operators  employed 
at  Interlocking  and  block-signal  stations  are  onlv  required  to  work  8  hours  for  a  (Uiy, 
but  as  a  rule  they  work  12  hours  and  over.  I  l3eHeve  the  hours  exacted  from  rail- 
road employees  are  excessive.  Eight  hours  out  of  24  is  quite  enough  for  any  employee 
in  yard  or  telegraphic  service  to  work,  and  10  hours  are  long  enough  for  rt)ad  men  to 
work. 

Although  there  have  been  many  improvements  introduced  in  the  system  of 
handling  trains,  the  lessening  of  work  on  their  account  will  not  compare  with  the 
increase  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  put  upon  employees  by  tne  adoption  of 
the  present  heavy  equipment,  increased  tonnage  of  trains,  block  signals,  and  the 
increase  in  clerical  work. 

Within  the  last  few  years  engines  of  much  greater  hauling  capacity  have  bee^  put 
into  use.  These  engines  have  a  greater  steam  capacity  and  bum  much  more  coal 
than  engines  used  in  the  past.  This  increases  the  lalx>r  of  the  fireman.  They  are 
mudi  harder  to  handle  and  have  more  machinery  about  them,  which  requires  more 
attention  from  the  engineers  to  keep  them  in  running  order.  They  haul  longer 
trains,  which  increase  the  work  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen,  there  being  more 
cars  to  look  after. 

The  adoption  of  the  block-signal  system  has  decreased  the  danger  of  wrecks  and 
made  it  much  safer  for  travel  on  railroads,  but  it  has  increased  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  on  engineers,  firemen,  and  telegraph  operators,  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men having  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  sisals,  while  the  telegraph  operators 
miist  watch  more  closely  the  movement  of  trains. 

Then,  too,  the  manner  of  making  reports  has  been  materially  changed.  Where 
in  the  past  only  brief  reports,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all,  were  required,  very 
« laborate  and  detailed  forms  have  of  late  been  put  into  use,  and  in  a  great  many 
rabies  duplicates  are  required. 

The  cause  of  many  accidents  could,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  employees  being  over- 
worked and  not  having  the  required  amount  of  rest.  I  will  submit  reports  oi  coro- 
ners' juries  on  two  such  cases  which  just  happened  recently: 

Alleghkity  County,  ss: 

An  inauisition,  indented,  taken  at  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards,  Pittsbui^g,  in  the  county 
of  Allegneny,  on  the  13th,  16th,  and  18th  days  of  November,  A.  D.  1899,  before  me, 
J«8e  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of 
Alfred  C.  Carter,  ttien  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  and  solemn  affirmations 
of  John  Dingfelder,  Owen  McCabe,  Edward  Feick,  Jas.  !Zoog,  John  L.  Donaldson, 
H.  L.  Uubley,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who  being  sworn  and 
affirmed  and  chai^d  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  when,  where, 
and  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  Alfred  C.  Carter  came  to  his  death,  do  say 
upon  their  oaths  and  afi^rmations  aforesaid  that  the  said  Alfred  C.  Carter,  age  33 
years, marri^,  and  residing  at  Rankin,  Pa.,  came  to  his  death  suddenly  while  in 
caboose  of  extra  north  66,  *  *  *  R.  R.,  and  while  the  train  was  stopped  at 
*  *  *  station  engine  No.  7,  hauling  extra  freight,  collided  with  extra  No.  65  on 
.Sunday,  November  12,  1899,  at  10.12  p.  m.,  and  instantly  killed  him. 

And,  from  the  evidence,  the  jury  find  his  death  was  accidental  and  caused  by  the 
tla^man  of  said  train  north  65  in  not  going  back  the  required  distance  to  fiagan 
a].>proaching  train,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  same  tends  to  criminal  negligence, 
U^^-ause  of  tne  time  the  crew  were  on  duty. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  or  affirmations  as  aforesaid,  say  that 
thcf  aforesaid  Alfred  C.  Carter,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  form  afore- 
-flid,  came  to  his  death,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we,  the  jurors,  have  hereunto 
put  our  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned. 

Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Coroner,     [seal. 

•W  TV  P 


John  Dingpeldeb. 
Edw.  J^eick. 
John  L.  Donaldson 
Owen  McCabb. 
Jas.  Zooo. 
H.  L.  Hubley. 


seal, 
seal.^ 

SEAL.' 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
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St ATB  OF  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  m; 

I,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  forgoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  tlie  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Alfred  C.  Garter,  deceased,  which  was  ren- 
dered on  the  13th,  16th,  and  18th  days  of  Novemt)er,  A.  D.  1899,  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Pittsbui^g,  in  said  county,  this  19th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1899. 

Jbbsb  M.  McGbary,  Coroner,     [seal.] 

[SEAL.] 
10K:ent  stamp.] 

Allegheny  County,  m; 

An  inquisition,  indented,  taken  at  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards,  Pittsbuiv,  in  the  connty 
of  Allegheny,  on  the  21st,  23d,  27th,  and  30th  days  of  December,  A.  D.  1899,  before 
me,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body 
of  William  J.  Richards,  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  and  solemn  affir- 
mations of  John  Mumford,  John  L.  Donaldson,  John  Diemer,  John  Dingfelder, 
Michael  Hagerty,  Jas.  Zoog,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who 
being  sworn  and  affirmed  and  charged  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth when,  where,  and  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  William  J.  Richards 
came  to  his  death,  do  say,  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
William  J.  Richards,  age  about  35  years,  married,  and  residing  at  314  Third  street, 
Esplenboro,  came  to  his  death  at  the  West  Penn  Hospital,  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday, 
December  20,  1899,  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.,  from  injuries  received  by  engine  No.  12i4, 
*  *  *  R.  R.,  running  into  caboose,  opposite  *  *  *  station,  on  Monday, 
December  18,  1899,  about  12.30  a.  m. 

And  from  the  evidence  the  jury  find  that  the  crew,  John  J.  Richards,  David  H. 
Grant,  and  James  Crop,  did  not  properly  protect  the  rear  end  of  their  train,  causing 
a  rear-end  collision. 

We  recommend  that  ♦he  *  *  *  R.  R.  force  their  employees  to  take  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  rest  to  properly  perform  their  duties. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  or  affirmations  as  aforesaid,  say  that 
the  aforesaid  William  J.  Richards,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  form 
aforesaid,  came  to  his  death,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we,  the  jurors,  have  hereunto 
put  our  hands  and  sealsj  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  tne  place  above  mentioned. 


Jesse  M.  McGbary,  Coroner. 
John  Mumford. 
John  Dibmer. 
Michael  Haqerty. 
John  L.  Donaldson. 
John  Dingfeldbb. 
Jas.  Zoog. 


SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
SEAL. 
BBAI^ 


State  op  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  ss: 

I,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  IxKly  of  William  J.  Richards,  deceased,  which  was 
rendered  on  the  2l8t,  23d,  27th,  and  30th  days  of  December,  A.  D.  1899,  as  appears 
from  the  records  of  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Pittsburg,  in  said  county,  this  8th  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1900. 

[SEAL.]  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Coroner,     [seal.] 

10-cent  stamp.] 

In  each  case  one  man  was  killed  and  two  badl  v  injured.  Better  service  and  better 
results  would  come  from  a  shorter  workday.  Lxoert  evidence  to  this  effect  can  be 
found  on  pages  13*and  14  of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  March  9,  1892.  It  is  true  that  on  a  great  many  lines 
there  are  rules  giving  the  employees  the  right  to  8  hours  rest  after  continuous  service 
of  16  hours  or  more,  but  these  rules  are  not  lived  up  to. 

The  companies  are  generally  the  cause  of  these  rules  not  being  lived  np  to. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  busy  seasons,  when  the  taking  of  8  hours  rest  by  each 
crew  would  mean  delay  to  freight;  and  each  road,  if  not  eager  to  outdo  its  competi- 
tor, is  at  least  trying  to  keep  up  its  end,  and  the  men  are  persuaded  to  make  another 
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trip  without  rest.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  moral  suasion  and  sometimes  by  means 
more  or  less  coercive.  Bat  not  a  few  times  do  the  men  themselves  choose  to  go  out 
on  the  road  when  they  are  physically  and  mentally  unfit  for  duty  on  account  of  long- 
continued  service  without  rest  This,  however,  onlv  emphasizes  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  question  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  employees  and  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  to  be  gained  by  a  shorter  workday  there  are 
many  general  benefits  that  would  accrue  therefrom  both  to  the  employees  and  the 
dtisenahip  of  the  country.  The  present  day  manager  of  a  railroad  is  generally  a 
man  of  bright  intellectual  abilities,  and  possesses  a  technical  education.  If  he  is 
lacking  in  mformation  on  any  subject  he  has  his  staff  of  expert  legal  advisers  and 
other  sources  of  information  to  draw  from,  and  when  a  (question  arises  between  the 
management  and  the  employees  the  employees  have  this  combined  intelligence  to 
cope  with,  and  to  be  in  any  measure  successful  in  this  they  must  have  more  time  for 
thought  and  education. 

I  believe,  too,  that  many  other  difficulties  would  be  overcome  and  our  country 
would  be  better  off  from  a  political  standpoint  if  the  working  classes  were  given 
more  time  to  study  the  various  industrial  and  political  questions.  As  conditions  now 
exist  among  railroad  employees,  many  of  them  do  not  nave  time  enough  to  get  the 
required  amount  of  rest,  much  less  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  daily  papers  and 
Btodying  the  various  questions  that  affect  tneir  interests.  As  evidence  of  the  feeline 
of  a  great  manv  railroad  employees  on  this  question,  the  following  resolution  ana 
editoiial  are  submitted: 

"Whereas,  the  great  innovations  of  modem  railroading  have  brought  with  them 
an  increase  in  the  phvsical  and  mental  strain  upon  employees  in  the  transportation 
department,  and  as  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  railroad  companies  to 
lengthen  instead  of  shorten  the  runs  of  the  trainmen  and  enginemen  as  their  duties 
become  more  arduous,  thereby  making  the  strain  twofold :  Therefore 

"J3«  U  resolvedy  That  we,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Brothernood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  joint  meeting  assembled 
at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  this  16th  day  of  Julv,  1899,  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  tne  transportation  department  of  interstate  rail- 
roads to  8  out  of  24. 

"Be  iifurtlier  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission." 

[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  November,  1896,  p.  611.] 

"'A  shorter  workday  for  labor'  continues  to  be  the  all-absorbinj^  topic  with  a 
great  many  of  the  labor  oreanizations  through  the  countrv,  and  its  discussion  seems 
to  grow  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  time  passes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  vital  importance,  especiallv  to  those  classes  of  workers  whose  domain  has  been 
most  seriously  invaded  oy  different  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinerv.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  will  go  far  toward  relievmg  many  of  the  distressing 
conditions  thus  imposed  upon  great  numbers  of  our  most  effective  workmen.  No 
other  remedy  offers  so  much  hope,  and  when  a  trial  could  be  given  with  so  little  of 
trouble  and  expense  it  would  seem  criminal  to  refuse  it.  A  number  of  the  strongest 
oiganizations  are  now  arranging  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  their  members  a  proposition 
lor  the  establishing  of  a  general  8-hour  dav  on  the  Ist  of  May  next,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  be  unifomily  confirmed.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  policv  as  a  relief  for  the  congested  condition  of  the  labor  market,  it 
must  certainly  be  inaorsed  as  a  humane  measure.  The  growth  of  sentiment  in  this 
regard  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  been  none  the  less  sure.  Only  a  few  years  ago  and 
many  of  the  clearest  thinkers  among  our  workers  were  opposed  to  the  shorter  day 
because  it  meant  a  shorter  wa|];e,  but  they  are  now  very  willing  to  take  the  needed 
rest,  and  with  it  all  the  conditions  which  may  naturally  follow.  The  improved  con- 
dition of  the  men  who  have  sufficient  time  to  recuperate,  mentally  and  physically, 
after  one  day's  work  before  beginning  the  next  is  apparent."    *    *    * 

While  titiere  might  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in  putting  a  shorter  workdav  into 
effect  in  the  transportation  department  of  railroads,  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  yards  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States 
and  a  number  of  tel^raph  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  now  bein^  suc- 
cessfully operated  under  an  8-hour  rule.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  I  submit  the 
following  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  general  grievance  committee  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who  assist^  in  putting  the  8-hour  day  in  force, 
and  who  is  in  a  position  to  see  its  practical  workings: 
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South  BotrroN,  Masr.,  January  29^  1900. 
Mr.  Hugh  Fuller, 

Hotd  Raleigh,  Wcahington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  I  send  the 
following,  which  is  at  present  the  best  statement  I  am  able  to  give. 

The  8-nour  system  was  inaugurated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  on  January  1,  1882.  The  ai>parent  reason  for  it  was  the  limited 
track  room  and  because  the  work  was  so  laborious  that  the  companv  could  not  get 
men  to  work  longer  than  a  month  or  so  at  a  time;  so  on  the  above  aate  Mr.  Clark, 
who  was  then  officially  connected  with  the  road,  introduced  the  8-hour  system.  It 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  points  over  their  lines,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  in  operation  in  all  of  the  big  yards  on  the  system.  In  1884  or  1885  it  was  brought 
about  m  New  Haven  by  the  men  presenting  a  petition  asking  for  the  8  hours,  which 
was  refused  by  the  company.  The  men  struck  and  were  out  a  short  time,  when  the 
company  yielded.  There  was  no  labor  organization  in  this  strike.  I  can  not  g^ive 
the  date  it  was  adopted  in  New  London,  out  a  short  time  ago  the  company,  after 
receiving  a  petition  from  the  men,  extended  the  8  hours  over  other  portions  of  the 
yard  there  that  were  not  already  working  the  8  hours.  There  are  other  yards  in 
Connecticut  that  are  working  the  8  hours,  but  I  can  not  give  locations,  except  at 
Bridgeport,  and  it  has  been  in  effect  there  for  8  years  that  1  know  of.  In  regard  to 
Boston  and  Providence  yards,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  prepared  a 
schedule  covering  yard  and  road  men  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ana  Hartford 
Railroad,  in  which  they  asked  for  the  8  hours.  Said  schedule  was  presented  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  on  February  15,  1899.  On  May  1,  1899,  the  8  hours  went 
into  effect  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  the  freight  yards  in  Boston.  On  September 
25,  1899,  it  was  put  into  effect  in  the  passenger  yards  in  Boston,  and  now  all  yards 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  Boston  are  working  on  the  8-hour 
basis.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  I  can  give  no  information  as  to  date  of  its  going  into 
effect 

This  takes  in  all  the  big  yards,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
before  long,  as  we  now  have  the  promise  of  it  I  have  got  no  written  expression  of 
the  company  on  the  matter,  but,  as  I  served  on  the  committee,  I  can  say  that  the 
officials  did  not  oppose  it,  and,  if  anything,  were  in  favor  of  it  The  general  super- 
intendent and  general  manager  raised  no  objections  to  its  going  into  effect,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of  the  strike  in  New  Haven,  the  officials  and 
employees  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  system,  and  especiall  v  the  men. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  yards  are  as  follows:  Harlem  River, 
New  York,  24;  Brid^port,  Conn.,  do  not  know.  There  are  other  yards  in  Connec- 
ticut that  are  working  on  the  8-hour  system,  but  do  not  know  where  they  are 
located.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  75  men;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  191  men;  Springfield,  Mass., 
working  8  hours,  but  do  not  know  the  number  employed.  This  does  not  include 
tower  men,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  all  towers  are  w^orking  8  hours. 

Hoping  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  correct  account,  I  remain, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

R.  McIntire, 
No,  97  Sixth  street^  South  BostoUf  Mass. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  at  its  fourth  biennial  convention,  held  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  May,  1899,  took  under  consideration  the  question  of  asking  Con- 
gress to  pa^  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  service  on  railroads  to  8  per  dav.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made  a  favorable  report,  and  their  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.     (Convention  Proceedings,  p.  73. ) 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  and  our  State  legislatures  pass  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  y«u^  employees  and  telegraph  oi^erators  to  8  out  of  24  and  road 
men  to  10  out  of  24.  Provisions  should  be  made  to  cover  delays  caused  by  wrecks, 
washouts,  and  other  imavoidable  causes.  Such  laws  should  also  provide  exceptions 
in  cases  where  men  are  away  from  home  and  can  not  ^et  back  home  within  that  time. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  have  their  rest  at  home  with  their  fami- 
lies, which  is  the  proper  place  for  them  to  take  their  rest.  Then,  too,  after  they 
have  had  their  rest,  they  nave  a  better  chance  to  read  and  improve  their  minds  at 
home  than  they  have  l^ing  around  a  caboose  or  bunk-house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
division.  But  in  drafting  a  provision  in  the  law  to  cover  such  cases  as  these  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  whole  object  of  the  law  be  defeated,  for  I 
believe  all  kinds  of  little  schemes  would  Do  worked  to  get  more  hours  of  service  out 
of  the  men. 

Sunday  labor, — Compensation  for  Sunday  labor  is  the  same  as  for  labor  performed 
on  any  other  day. 

Much  of  my  argument  for  an  8-hour  day  can  be  appropriately  used  in  behalf  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  1  rest  day  out  of  7  is 
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88  beneficial  to  the  man  physically  and  morally  as  is  that  which  is  gained  by  a 
shorter  work  day. 

Some  people  argue  that  it  would  not  do  to  stop  Sunday  trains;  that  they  are  a 
necesaitj  to  carry  the  mail,  perishable  freight,  and  live  stock;  and  that  the  traveling 
public  would  be  inconvenienced  too  much  thereby. 

To  me  these  arguments  aopear  to  be  more  or  lees  inconsistent  and  selfish,  and  I  do 
not  think  thev  are  the  conclusions  of  minds  that  have  made  a  study  of  this  question. 
If  it  is  desirea  to  send  a  communication  in  a  hurry,  by  usins  the  telegraph  on  ^t- 
arda^  evening  or  Monday  morning  it  can  be  gotten  to  its  destination  quicker  than 
bad  it  been  put  in  the  mail  on  Saturday  and  been  in  transit  on  Sundav,  for  in  the 
most  of  cities  and  towns,  even  had  it  arrived  on  Sunday,  it  would  not  be  delivered 
ontil  Monday. 

The  advent  of  the  refrigerator  car  removes  any  necessity,  if  there  ever  was  any. 
for  moving  perishable  freight  on  Sunday;  and  it  is  only  humane  to  unload  and  feed 
live  stock  wliile  in  transit  Roads  which  handle  live  stock  now  have  places  arranged 
to  unload  stock  and  feed  it,  and  I  have  understood  that  the  laws  require  it;  thereK>re 
good  instead  of  harm  would  come  from  unloading  live  stock  and  allowing  it  to  rest 
over  Sunday. 

There  seems  to  be  a  erowing  tendency  to  increase  Sunday  labor  on  railroads. 
This  is  caused  by  the  public  demand  for  Sunday  trains  for  convenience  and  pleasure, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  to  increase  the  eamines.  Several  roads 
that  heretofore  ran  few  or  no  trains  on  Sunday  have  of  late  put  on  Sundav  trains  and 
bid  for  Sunday  traffic.  Some  roads  do  a  larger  freight  business  on  Sunday  than  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  I  have  in  mind  one  road  in  particular  whose  principal 
trmc  is  in  coal,  coke,  and  ore,  that  endeavors  to  get  its  freight  cleared  up  on  Sun- 
day, and  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  on  Monday  there  is  very  little  done.  As  this 
freight  is  of  a  low  class  it  could  be  held  over  until  Mondav,  thus  giving  the 
employees  their  Sunday  at  home;  but  it  seems,  in  this  case  at  least,  that  the  com- 
forts and  natural  needs  of  the  men  are  made  secondary  to  the  convenience  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  management. 

Committees  representing  the  men  have  at  various  times  waited  upon  the  mana^- 
ments  and  asked  for  a  restriction  of  Sunday  trains,  and  have  genersuly  met  with  the 
answer  that  the  managers  were  in  favor  of  it,  but  competition  and  the  demands  of 
the  public  required  them  to  run  Sunday  trains.  I  believe  the  competition  feature 
and  the  eagerness  to  increase  earnings  have  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  demands  of 
the  public,  for  many  roads  inaugurate  Sunday  trains  and  Sundav  excursions,  and  by 
elaborate  advertisements  go  into  the  market  and  bid  for  ana  encourage  Sunday 
travel,  thus  showing  that  they  seek  the  public  patronage  for  their  Sunday  trains 
rather  than  the  pubnc  asking  for  Sunday  trains.  To  verify  these  statements  I  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  the  following  handbills  and  newspaper  advertisements  and 
clippings. 

(The  witness  here  submitted  four  different  handbills  which  had  been  distributed 
in  Yonngstown,  Ohio,  each  advertising  Sunday  excursions  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
the  Erie  Railroad,  for  the  respective  aatcb  following:  June  11,  1899;  July  9,  1899; 
Julv  23,  1899,  and  August  13,  1899.    The  first  handbul  was  as  follows:} 

"Sunday  excursion  to  Cleveland  and  return  via  Erie  Railroad,  Sunday,  June  11. 
Fare  for  round  trip,  $1.  Special  train  will  run  as  follows:  Leave  Sharpsville,  7.20 
a.  m.;  leave  Sharon,  7.30  a.  m.;  leave  Hubbard,  7.45  a.  m.;  leave  Youngstown,  8 
a.  m.;  leave  Girard,  8.09  a.  m.;  leave  Niles,  8.16  a.  m.;  leave  Warren,  8.26  a.  m.; 
arrive  Cleveland,  10  a.  m.  Returning,  special  train  leaves  Cleveland  at  7.  30  p.  m., 
making  above  stops.  Tickets  good  on  special  train  only.  D.  I.  Roberts,  G.  r.  A., 
New  York;  F.  W.  Buskirk,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago;  R.  H.  Wallace,  G.  A.  P.  D.,  Cleve- 
land;  J.  D.  Cutter,  T.  P.  A.,  Youngstown." 

[Pittsburg  Pott,  July  11, 1899.] 

A  rush  of  Sunday  freight, — ^The  r^ular  heavy  run  of  through  business  on  all  the 
important  lines  leading  through  the  Pittsburg  satewav  was  heavy  on  Sunday.  The 
Panhandle  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  a  h4avy  iruit,  ve^table,  and  live  stock 
and  refrigerator  business,  all  first-class  freight,  which  pays  a  big  revenue.  The  Pitts- 
bmg  and  Lake  Erie  had  train  after  train  of  coal  and  coke  out  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  valleys.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  having  quite  a  heavy  coal 
traffic  to  the  Eastern  cities,  and  on  Sunday  train  No.  6  passed  30  sections  of  freight 
between  Pittsburg  and  Harpers  Ferry. 

[Pittsbuig  PoBt,  July  24, 1899.] 

BeUefonU,  Pa. — Sunday  train  service  for  Bellefonte  wia  established  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  town  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
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[PittBboiv  Post.  August  8, 1899.] 

A  heavy  run  of  live  Hock, — ^The  Pftnhondle  had  a  veiy  heavy  ran  of  live  stock  Sun- 
day, more  than  125  carloadB  having  heen  brought  in  during  the  day.  One  large 
train  load  came  in  from  the  Wheeling  division,  and  the  other  longest  train  load  was 
gathered  up  along  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Railroad.  The  other  trains  came  in 
from  the  divisions  west  of  Columbus  and  Indianapolis. 

On  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  live-stock  traffic  was  also  quite 
heavv.  There  was  not  such  a  heavy  business  in  refrigerator  stuff,  but  the  merchan- 
dise business  west  bound  was  heavier  than  usual.  On  Saturdays  the  live  stock  is 
driven  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  to  the  stock  pens  and  loaded  up  for  East  Lib- 
erty, and  the  trains  come  in  here  on  Sundays. 

[Beaver,  Pa.,  Star,  of  August  81, 1899.] 

Ecui  Liverpool  and  Bdlaire. — Under  new  schedule,  taking  effect  on  Pennsylvania 
lines  Sunday,  Julv  23,  a  new  train  will  be  run  Sundavs  between  Pittsburg,  Ea^t  Liv- 
erpool, Steubenvifle,  and  Bellaire.  The  new  train  will  leave  Pittsbura  Union  Station 
7.10  a.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Rochester  8.20  a.  m.,  Beaver  8.25  a.  m..  East 
Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steuben ville  10.06  a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15  a.  m.  Returning,  leaves 
Bellaire  at  1  p.  m.,  central  time;  arrives  in  Pittsbuiig  at  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  July  21. 1899.] 

More  Sunday  trains. — It  was  announced  yesterdajr  that,  beginning  next  Sunday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Com^ny  would  be^in  running  train  361  through  to  Bellaire  every 
Sunday,  and  No.  360  will  also  be  a  daily  train,  leaving  Bellaire  at  1  p.  m.  The  new 
south-bound  Sunday  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  at  7.10  a.  m.  daily.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  made  in  the  Post  some  weeks  aeo.  The  next  break  will  be 
on  the  Chartiers  branch  of  the  P&nhandle,  which  has  been  without  a  Sunday  train 
for  years. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  August  1, 1899.] 

How  the  freight  business  moved. — ^The  usual  large  volume  of  Sunday  through  freight 
was  handled  on  the  Pittsburs  trunk  lines.  The  Panhandle  had  some  87  trains,  and 
the  total  movement  exceeded  3,000  cars.  The  Fort  Wayne  river  division  was 
crowded  with  trains  all  day,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  rails  were  kept  warm.  The  refrigerator  business  was  heavy  on  the  Panhandle, 
more  than  125  carloads  having  arrived  here  from  the  West 

[Rochester  (Pa.)  Commoner,  August  12,1899.] 

New  Sunday  trair^  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  ,and  Bellaire. — Under  new 
schedule  taking  effect  on  Pennsylvania  lines,  Sunday,  Jul)r  23,  a  new  train  will  be 
run  Sundays  wtween  Pittsbuig,  East  Liverpool,  Steubenville,  and  Bellaire.-  The 
new  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  Union  Station  7.10  a.  m.  central  time,  arriving  at 
Rochester  8.20  a.  m.,  Beaver  8.25  a.  m..  East  Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06 
a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15  a.  m.  Returning  leaves  Bellaire  1  p.  m.,  central  time,  arriving 
at  Pittsburg  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  August  26, 1899.] 

Excursion  to  Wheeling  to-morrow.  Rate,  1150  round  trip.  Train  leaves  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  depot  at  8.10  a.  m. 

[Rochester  (Pa.)  Commoner,  September  2,1899.] 

New  Sund^iy  trains  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  and  Bellaire. — The  new  train 
will  leave  Pittsburg  at  7.10  a.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Rochester  8.20  a.  m., 
Beaver  8.25  a.  m.,  Kast  Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06  a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15 
a.  m.    Returning  leaves  Bellaire  1  p.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Pittsbui^g  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsbuig  Post,  September  9, 1899.] 

Excursion  to  Ohiopvle  to-morrow.  Train  leaves  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot  at  8.20 
a.  m.     Rate,  |1  round  trip. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  December  12, 1899.] 

The  Sunday  freight  traffic— ^From  Sunday  morning  at  4  a.  m.  until  Monday  at  9  a.  m. 
the  Panhandle  moved  about  45  east-bound  freight  trains  and  38  west-bound  trains 
on  this  end  of  the  line,  making  a  total  of  over  83  trains  in  the  29  hours.    Fouivfifths 
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of  this  was  through  bnsiiiesB,  such  as  live  stock,  refrigerator  products,  merchandise, 
and  machinery.  As  the  Ftohandle  trains  average  aTOut  30  cars  this  wou]d  mean  a 
total  of  2,490  cais  moved.  Many  of  the  west-bound  trains  are  made  up  of  empties, 
and  haul  from  35  to  40  cars,  so  that  while  the  average  east-bound  train  does  not  haul 
over  23  cars,  the  longer  w^t^bound  trains  make  the  total  average  greater.  On  the 
Fort  Wayne  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  traffic  was  extraordinarily  heavy  during 
the  past  48  hoars,  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  oetween  Pitts- 
boig  and  Altoona  was  crowded  with  freight  trains. 

[Pittsbuig  Post,  December  18,1899.] 

Another  day  of  heaxnf  traffic. — ^Yesterday  was  another  period  of  heavy  freight  trau^c, 
and  all  the  through  crews  on  the  main  stems  were  kept  on  the  hustle.  The  Panhan- 
dle moved  about  80  through  freight  trains,  mostly  loaded  with  perishable  goods,  in 
34  hours,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  rails  were  kept  bright  all  along  tnat  line  throughout 
the  day  and  night. 

The  jBaldmore  and  Ohio  received  a  heavy  run  of  freight  from  the  Pittsbure  and 
Western,  most  of  which  was  firstrclass  through  traffic  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  they  were  kept  huswng  to  keep  the  Pitcaim  yards  dear,  and 
betweoi  Bolivar  and  Altoona  there  was  a  tremendous  rush  of  traffic. 

[Plttobtug  Post,  February  6,1900.] 

Chod  run  of  Sunday  freif/hL—On  Sunday  the  Panhandle  had  35  east-bound  and  over 
30  west'-bonnd  freight  trains  between  6  a.  m.  and  10  n.  m.,  and  most  of  the  business 
was  first  class.  On  Monday  the  through  and  local  business  was  very  heavy  and  10 
trains  an  hour  passed  Idlewood  and  Grafton.  Ten  of  these  trains  were  loaded  with 
dressed  meat  and  live  stock  and  the  balance  contained  local  freight  The  Fort  Wayne 
had  a  tremendous  rush  of  through  freight  east-bound  which  almost  swamped  the 
WestPenn. 

[Plttd>tiig  Post,  Fetoaary  20, 1900.] 

Very  heavy  freight  tnMc — From  Sunday  morning  at  5  a.  m.  until  Sunday  night  at 
11  p.  m.  the  Panhandle  moved  over  80  freight  trains  on  the  Pittsburg  end  of  the 
roads.  The  west-bound  business — ^made  up  of  coke,  steel  rails,  and  merchandise — 
was  unusually  heavy,  and  the  movement  of  first-class  freight  eastward  was  good. 
The  same  report  comes  from  all  the  other  roads  which  center  here.  The  business  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  main  line  through  Cumberland  is  said  to  be  tremendously 
heavy. 

[Pf ttsbuig  Post,  October  81, 1899.] 

Heaey  Uoe^itoek  traffic  Sunday — Many  train  loads  of  catUe  were  moved  through  the  city 
eaetward — DoMe-headers  necessary — Panhandle  passenger  traffic  requires  extra  engines — 
New  locomotives  for  the  B,  <&  0.  Jt.  R, — Business  in  the  Ohio  VaUey — Newsy  notes  from 
Ike  railroads. — Yesterday  the  Panhandle  brought  ux  over  110  carloads  of  live  stock. 
One  train  of  23  cars,  from  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta,  came  in  at  10  a.  m.,  and  was 
followed  by  four  more  trains  with  about  11  cars  each,  making  a  total  of  67  carloads 
handled  in  2  hours.  The  Fort  Wayne  had  a  big  run  of  live  stock  also,  and  the  East 
liberty  stock  yards  presented  a  busy  scene  in  the  afternoon,  as  about  5  more  Pan- 
handle trains  came  in  with  stock  between  2  and  6  p.  m. 

The  railroads  and  the  drovers  work  in  harmony  to  get  as  iruch  stock  over  the 
road  on  Sunday  as  possible,  as  there  are  fewer  passenger  trains  on  that  day,  and  the 
trains  can  be  handled  with  much  less  trouble  than  on  regular  week  days. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  several  trains  of  live  stock  coming  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  road,  the  Pittsburs  and  Western  having  delivered  many  cars 
to  the  Pittsburg  division.  It  is  noticed  that  this  svstem  is  now  handling  more  live 
stock  and  first-class  freieht  than  ever  before  in  its  nistory,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  road  is  in  excellent  shape  and  the  stock  trains  make  fast  time  all  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

[Pittsburg  Poet,  Febroary  18, 1900.] 

Good  run  of  Sunday  freight. — Live  stock,  refrigerator,  and  merchandise  freight  was 
heavy  on  all  the  lines  on  Sunday.  •  The  Fort  Wayne  and  Panhandle  had  a  big  rush 
of  traffic,  the  latter  line  having  brought  in  no  less  than  100  carloads  of  live  stock 
and  about  60  carloads  of  dres^  meat.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  main  line  was 
crowded  as  usual  with  first-class  freight,  and  more  than  60  trains  passed  over  the 
bog  brick  bridge  at  Cumberland  durmg  the  day. 
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[Pittsbarg  Post,  February  26, 1900.] 

Live-stock  shipments  heavy. — From  Saturday  noon  until  Sunday  evening  the  Plan- 
handle  had  over  150  carloads  of  live  stock.  One  of  the  big  new  mo^l  engines,  No.  88, 
pulled  through  the  Union  station  yards  with  29  cars  loaded  with  cattle  from  the 
States  west  of  Pittsburg.  Several  other  stock  trains  came  in  during  the  period  of 
time  above  defined.  The  live-stock  traffic  on  the  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  lines  was  very  heavy  during  the  same  period. 

[Pittsbun?  Post,  February  27, 1900.] 

The  '^^plai'  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  passenger  committee  will  be  held  this  after- 
noon. Tne  running  of  Sunday  excursion  trains  in  and  out  of  the  city  next  season  is 
an  assured  fact, 

[Pittsburg  Post,  March  20, 1900.] 

Freight  movement  still  h>eavy. — From  Sunday  at  6  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  the  Panhandle 
had  about  33  east-bound  freight  trains  and  30  west-bound  trains,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  63  trains  hauled  over  this  end  of  the  road  in  the  time  stated,  which  means 
more  than  100  freight  trains  every  24  hours.  Most  of  the  east-bound  freight  is  com- 
posed of  grain,  live  stock,  dressed  meat,  and  machinery.  Hundreds  of  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  Great  Northern  care 
come  over  this  road  daily  loaded  with  grain  and  are  sent  through  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

fPlttsbuig  Post,  March  27, 1900.] 

About  90  freight  trains  were  moved  on  this  end  of  the  Panhandle  between  12.10 
a.  m.  Sunday  and  10  p.  m.  Sunday  night. 

The  question  of  Sunday  labor  and  the  means  of  restricting  it  have  been  subjects  of 
^reat  discussion  among  the  railroad  employees  in  their  union  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  more  so  of  late  on  account  of  tne  apparent  policy  of  the  railrc^s  to  increase 
the  number  of  Sunday  trains;  and  the  result  has  been  the  adoption  of  strong  resolu- 
tions ajgainst  the  practice  and  requests  for  Congressional  action  in  the  matter,  as  the 
following  resolutions  will  show: 

[Resolution  of  International  Meeting  of  Railroad  Employees  in  New  York  City  May  28,  IBM.] 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  affording  railroad  employees  Sunday  rest,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  imperative  demands  of  the  people.  (Railroad  Trainmen's 
Journal  for  July,  1894,  p.  586.) 

[Resolution  of  third  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  held  at  Toronto, 

Ontario,  May  27, 1897.] 

"Whereas  believing  as  we  do  that  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  labor,  and  was  so  designed  by  Infinite  wisdom:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Trainmen  in  international  biennial  con- 
vention here  assembled,  that  we  reiterate  our  utterance  made  in  the  Boston  conven- 
tion of  1893,  viz:  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Sunday  trains,  the  running  of 
which  deprive  so  many  of  us  of  our  just  rights  to  Sunday  rest.  (Convention  fto- 
ceedings,  p.  72.) 

[Resolution  of  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  neld  at  New 

Orleans,  La.,  May  17, 1899.] 

Whereas  we  believe  the  laws  of  nature  demand  that  man  should  have  at  least  one 
day's  rest  out  of  seven,  and  if  the  great  political  and  industrial  questions  are  to  receive 
intelligent  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  toiling  masses  more  time  must  be  given 
them  lor  recuperation  and  thought,  and  as  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is 
observed  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week  for  rest,  and  therefore  can  be  easily 
reserved  as  a  rest  day,  and  as  the  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  Sunday  trains, 
and  the  eagerness  oi  railroad  companies  to  increase  dividends  by  running  Sunday 
trains,  threaten  to  entirely  deprive  the  railway  employees  of  a  day  of  rest:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolvedj  That  while  we  realize  the  quasi-public  nature  of  our  positions,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  of  the  public  and  our  employers,  we 
believe  a  rest  day  is  just  as  dear  to  us  as  it*  is  to  all  other  classes,  and  the  demands 
made  upon  us  for  Sunday  service  are  unreasonable.  We  believe  the  adoption  of  the 
refrigerator  car  has  removed  all  necessity  for  the  moving  of  perishable  freight  on 
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Monday;  that  no  harm  can  come  from  the  miloading  of  live  stock  to  rest  over  Simdajr; 
that  the  demands  of  the  public  for  Sunday  trains  for  purpose  of  pleasure  and  conveni- 
epo&  and  the  running  of  trains  by  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
diTideadfl  come  from  selfish  motives,  which  experience  has  taught  us  can  not  be 
overcome  by  suasion,  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  our  having  a  rest  day, 
nnleas  it  be  secured  by  legislative  enactment,  we  uige  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  and  Congress  to  investigate  this  question;  we  earnestly  ask  that  Congress 
podB  a  law  which  will  prohibit  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  on  all  interstate  ndl- 
rcads:  And  be  it  further 

Reiohed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  United  States 
Industrial  ConmiisBion,  the  press,  and  be  printed  in  the  Trainmen's  Journal.  (Con- 
vention Proceedings,  p.  98.) 

This  same  resolution  was  also  passed  at  the  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Order 
of  Sailroad  Telegraphers  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  May  25, 1899.  (See  Supplement  to  the 
Bailroad  Telegrapher  for  July,  1899,  p.  134.) 

[BeBolaUon  of  the  convention  of  the  State  L^iidative  Board  of  Railroad  Bmployees  of  Pennsylvaiila, 

held  at  Sonbuxy,  Pa.,  April  27,1900.] 

Whereas  there  is  a  growine  tendency  among  our  railroad  mana^prs,  through  a 
deare  to  increase  earnings  and  in  compliance  to  a  demand  of  a  certam  class  of  peo- 
ple to  increase  the  running  of  Sunday  trains;  and  as  this  action  threatens  to  entirely 
take  from  the  railroad  employees  their  day  of  rest;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
lemedy  for  this  except  througn  national  legislation:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  running  of  Smiday 
trains  on  all  interstate  railroads:  And  be  it  further 

Raohed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  and  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission. 

• 

Host  employees  in  other  classes  of  employment  now  enjoy  Sunday  rest,  and  I 
think  the  railroad  employees  contribute  enough  to  the  pubhc  good  to  entitle  them 
to  at  least  equal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  even  the  exhaustion  caused  by  ordinary  labor  can  not 
be  overcome  without  one  day's  rest  out  of  seven.  How  much  more  necessary  then 
is  a  rest  day  for  railroad  employees,  who,  in  addition  to  their  physical  exertions,  are 
nnder  a  constant  mental  strain,  ana  are  required  to  give  service  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  ni^ht,  and  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Much  acitation  has  been  going  on  at  different  times,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  done  to  reserve  Sunday  for  religious  reasons.  So  far  as  results  are  concerned 
it  would  not  matter  materially  to  the  working  classes  what  influence  brought  about 
the  reservation  of  one  day  out  of  seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  They  would  welcome  it  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  came.  However,  1  have  given  this  question  a  sreatdeal 
of  study  and  have  endeavored  to  look  at  it  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  if  it  is  to  oe  solved 
by  legislation  (which  I  think  is  the  proper  means  of  solving  it),  I  can  not  see  how 
we  can  consistently  contend  for  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view;  for  just  as  soon  as 
the  religious  question  is  brought  into  it,  just  so  soon  does  it  become  sectiuian,  and  the 
various  creeds  which  believe  m  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  will  contend  for 
it  for  sectarian  reasons,  while  the  creed  which  believe  in  observing  the  last  day  of 
the  week  will  oppose  the  observance  of  the  first  day  and  contend  for  the  observance 
ckf  the  last  day.  I  believe  the  observance  of  one  day  out  of  seven  can  be  contended 
for  for  humanitarian  and  patriotic  reasons,  and  much  argument  can  be  produced  to 
show  why  the  first  day  of  the  week,  what  is  commonly  £iown  as  Sunday,  is  the  day 
that  should  be  set  apart  as  a  rest  day  for  railroad  employees  as  well  as  otner  classes. 

The  first  good  reason  is  because  many  of  our  State  legislatures  have  passed  laws  lim- 
iting labor  on  this  day,  and  in  consequence  it  is  observed  by  our  manufacturing  and 
mercantiie  institutions  and  by  our  agriculturists. 

Then,  too,  so  many  more  people  observe  it  and  refrain  from  work  for  religious 
reasons  than  there  are  people  who  through  religious  belief  observe  some  other  day. 
Consequently  it  is  the  rest-day  now  observed  by  a  great  majority  of  our  people,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  more  expediently  given  to  the  railroad  employees  as  their  day  of 
rest  than  can  any  other  day  of  the  week.  If  the  railroad  employees  are  not  given 
this  day  as  their  day  of  rest  the  good  influence  of  the  family  circle  will  avail  nothing, 
for  it  is  on  this  day  only  that  the  rest  of  the  family  are  at  home  and  are  at  leisure. 
On  other  days  their  wives  are  busy  with  their  household  cares,  the  little  children 
are  at  school,  and  the  larger  ones,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  at  work  in  the  factories 
and  stores. 

16a 3 
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It  may  be  axvued  that  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  State  legislatures,  and 
that  Congress  should  not  intenere  in  the  matter.  If  the  State  laws  were  adequate 
and  were  respected  and  lived  up  to  by  the  railroad  companies  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  sucn  an  argument;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the  State  lai^a 
are  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  be  easily  evaded  by  the  railroad  com- 
^mies,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  for  evasion  they  are  openly  violated  and  defied. 
Kailroad  companies  are  large  and  powerful  corporations  and  wield  an  aw^ul  influence 
in  the  various  States  through  which  these  roaos  run,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
no  respect  whatever  for  State  law,  but  will  hesitate  before  defying  the  strong  arm  of 
the  United  States  Government;  and  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  forbidding  the 
'running  of  Sunday  trains  I  believe  it  would  be  respected.  I  can  cite  no  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  evasion  and  defiance  of  the  State  law  by  railroad  officials 
than  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  admissions  of  several  railroad  presi- 
dents in  their  testimony  before  this  commission. 

Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Commissioner  Kennedy  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  evading  the  Geoi^gia 
Sunday  law,  said:  ''That  is  a  (question  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  suppose  it  is  possi- 
ble. I  do  not  recall  the  Georgia  statute  exactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cases  where  one  car  of  perishable  freight  would  be  used,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperishable  freight  through  along  with  it  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing like  that  you  had  in  mind.       (Hearings  on  Transportation,  p.  266. ) 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  companies,  testified  practically  the  same  as 
Mr.  Spencer.  The  following  appears  in  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Yii^ginia  Sun- 
day law: 

**Q.  But  that  law  does  not  prohibit  passenger  traflSc? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  cars  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road, 
and  a  car  of  boss  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  ana 
business  throu^.    There  is  a  demand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

**Q.  Accordm^  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — ^A.  You  might  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogs  to  go  around. 

**Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enough  to  go  around,  you  are  verv  sure  to  run  the 
trains? — A.  As  long  as  we  can  switch  in  perishable  freight,  I  understand  from  our 
attorneys  that  we  are  safe.  The  Virginia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully 
observed  as  they  are  in  Virffinia;  and  we  do  not  have  anv  trouble  unless  we  strike 
somebody  who  wants  to  make  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  with 
us;  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them."     (Hearings  on  Transportation,  p.  289.) 

Hon.  John  K.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  ana  Ohio  Railroad  Compaiiy,  m 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  he  managed  the  running  of  Sunday  freights  in  the 
States  which  had  laws  forbidding  it,  said:  "Just  run  along;  we  have  not  been  pros- 
ecuted. I  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
dropped.  It  has  been  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certam  trains.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  complaints,  of  course,  local  com- 
plaints, of  running  excursion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  complaints  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecutions.    There  have  not  been  any  actual  prosecutions." 

In  answer  to  the  question^  "What  is  your  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you 
think  they  amoimt  to  anything  or  are  of  any  benefit  to  anybody?"  he  said,  "f  do 
not  think  they  amount  to  anySiing  or  are  any  benefit  to  anybody."  (Hearings  on 
Transportation,  p.  304.) 

Here  are  statements  of  three  railroad  presidents,  and  if  the  presidents  of  all  the 
roads  in  this  country  were  brought  before  this  commission  to  testify  I  believe  the 
maiority  of  them  could  tell  the  same  story.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  railroad  presidents 
will  evade  and  defy  these  State  laws,  and  say  that  they  are  no  good,  I  think  that 
alone  should  be  evidence  enough  to  convince  this  commission  that  if  the  rail- 
road employees  are  to  get  any  relief  through  legislation  it  must  be  given  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  great  good  that  would  be  derived,  socially,  morally,  and  politically,  by  the 
stopping  of  Sunday  trains  far  outweighs  any  inconvenience  that  might  be  suffered 
by  tne  railroad  corporations  or  the  public;  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  pass- 
ing a  law  forbidding  the  runniug  of  Sunday  trains  on  all  interstate  railroads.  Pro- 
vision, however,  should  be  made  for  the  running  of  relief  and  wreck  trains,  and  to 
allow  trainmen  to  complete  their  trips  begun  on  Saturday,  in  order  to  get  to  their 
homes. 

Overtime, — Some  years  ago  there  was  no  such  a  thin§  as  getting  paid  for  overtime 
on  railroads,  the  same  amount  being  paid  for  a  run  if  it  took  24  hours  to  make  it  as 
was  paid  for  the  same  run  if  made  within  10  hours*.  This  condition  existed  until  the 
employees  started  to  organize,  and  generally,  as  the  organizations  grew  on  each  system 
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of  nilroad,  the  management  granted  pav  for  overtime;  and,  as  a  rule,  wherever  you 
find  the  men  well  organized  you  find  that  they  are  paid  for  overtime  at  a  rate  pro 
nUa  to  the  regular  time.  The  tel^;raph  operators  seem  to  suffer  the  most  in  tnis 
way,  as  they  were  the  last  of  these  employees  to  organize,  and  on  many  roads  they 
do  not  get  paid  for  overtime. 

lAobitiiy  of  railroads  to  employees  for  injury. — A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws 
makins  railroad  companies  liable  for  damages  to  their  employees  for  injury  caused 
by  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  certain  cLsisses  of  employees.  The  effect  of  this 
l^islation  has  been  tluit  under  certain  circumstances  emplovees  who  have  been 
injured  while  in  the  performance  of  their  dutv  have  collected  damaees  therefor. 

The  effect  of  such  legislation,  if  extended,  will,  I  believe,  have  a  tendency  to  decrease 
injuiies  to  railroad  employees,  for  if  the  companies  are  held  to  account  for  injuries 
reodved  through  the  negligence  and  incompetency  of  their  employees,  it  will  cause 
them  to  be  more  careful  in  their  management  and  in  the  selection  of  employees. 
Some  States  have  made  it  possible  for  persons  dependent  upon  employees  to  recover 
damages  in  case  such  employees  are  killed  through  the  negUgence  of  the  railroad, 
though  in  some  States,  I  believe^  this  is  not  the  case. 

Speaking  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily  enga^^  in 
a  dangerous  occupation  is  upheld  by  judicial  decisions  and  has  not  been  modiiiea  to 
any  extent  by  statutes,  one  exception  being  in  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  railroad 
companies  to  equip  their  cars  with  safety  appliances.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
limited,  inasmuch  as  it  only  applies  when  companies  fail  to  furnish  certain  appliances. 
Most  of  the  liabilitv  legislation  is  limited,  very  few  States  making  the  railroad 
ctMnpanies  liable  for  the  acts  of  all  their  employees,  the  liability  being  generally  con- 
fin^  to  the  acts  of  agents  and  certain  other  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
an  injury  to  a  brakeman  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fireman  the  brakeman  could 
not  re<x)ver,  where  if  his  injury  had  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  agent  of 
the  company  or,  in  some  States,  by  a  conductor  he  could  recover. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  this  legislation  is  that  employees  are  denied  the  right  to 
recover  unless  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  one  of  a  certain  class  of 
employees.  I  think  the  laws  should  make  the  companies  liable  for  negUgence,  mis- 
management, and  incompetency  of  all  of  their  employees. 

Some  States  have  limited  the  amount  that  an  employee  can  recover  for  injury, 
whUe  some  States  are  forbidden  by  their  constitutions  from  passing  such  legislation. 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  States  which  forbids  this  legislation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  decisions  of  our  courts  under  the  common  law  are  favorable 
to  the  companies.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  ruling  of  an  English  court  laid  down 
in  the  year  1837,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  precedent  that  has  been  followed  by  our 
courts.  It  was  said  during  the  early  decisions  on  this  question  that  the  one  great 
reason  why  the  employer  should  not  be  liable  to  an  employee  for  injury  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  was  because  the  employees  were  coemployees, 
working  together  in  the  same  employment,  and  that  they  were  in  a  better  position  to 
know  each  others'  &ult8,  and  could  therefore  better  protect  themselves  against  injury 
from  each  others*  negligence  than  could  the  employer  protect  them.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  decision  of  the  English  judge  was  made  at  a  time  when 
employees  worked  together  on  the  same  piece  of  work ;  it  was  before  the  ^at  cen- 
tralization of  wealth  and  consolidation  of  manufacturing  and  other  establishments, 
when  probably  only  two  or  three  laborers  worked  in  a  shop  and  were  brought 
closely  together  not  only  in  their  work,  but  socially,  as  well;  and  whatever  justice 
there  was  in  such  a  rule  at  that  time,  if  there  was  any  at  all,  surely  disappears  when 
applied  to  the  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  the  great  consolidated  systems 
of  raUroads  of  to-day,  when  thousands  work  together  in  the  same  common  employ- 
ment and  never  see  each  other,  much  less  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
studying  each  others'  capabilities  and  faults;  and  even  if  they  were  acquainted  and 
knew  each  others'  faults,  their  work  is  of  such  a  nature  and  they  are  so  widely  sep- 
arated that  they  could  not  guard  against  accident. 

An  engineer  may  be  going  along  the  road  with  his  train,  and  everything  may  lye 
going  all  right  until  he  has  gone  100  miles,  when  suddenly,  without  warning,  his 
train  collides  with  an  opposing  train  and  he  is  injured,  all  on  account  of  Rome  tele- 
graph operator  failing  to  deliver  an  order  to  the  train.  It  may  be  that  he  never  saw 
the  operator,  and  even  if  he  had  known  him  and  thought  he  was  not  a  competent 
man  he  could  not  have  stopped  his  train  and  refused  to  proceed  just  because  this 
operator  was  working  at  the  same  time  he  was.  If  he  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
he  would  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  (See  Decision,  Frazier  v.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  to  follow.) 

Then,  too,  the  discrimination  of  our  courts  between  the  public  and  the  employees 
must  apx>ear  to  the  reasonable  mind  to  be  unfair.  A  member  of  this  commission 
may  go  to  a  railroad  company  and  sell,  trade,  or  give  it,  as  the  term  may  be,  $4  for 
a  nde  from  Washington  to  Pittaburg;  I  go  to  the  same  company  and  sell,  trade,  or 
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give  it  my  labor  as  a  <x>nductor  from  Washington  to  Pittsburg  for  $4.  Neither  of  as 
enter  into  anv  asreement  with  the  company  to  release  it  from  anv  responsibility  for 
injury.  We  Dotn  go  out  on  the  same  train,  you  as  a  passenger  and  I  as  a  conductor. 
Our  train  goes  along  all  right  for.  a  long  distance.  I  am  busy  oollecting  ticketa  and 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  my  passengers.  After  our  train  has  gone  a  distance  of 
about  ^30  miles  some  negligent  switchman,  whom  you  and  I  knew  nothing  about  and 
whose  character  and  fitoess  we  never  had  opportunity  to  know,  has  left  a  switch 
open,  which  causes  our  train  to  be  wrecked;  you  lose  two  fingers  and  I  lose  a  l^  or 
an  arm;  you  can  go  into  the  courts  and  recover  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  doil&rs 
and  I  recover  nouiing;  and  if  I  be  killed  neither  can  my  feunily,  which  is  dependent 
on  me,  recover.     If  the  company  is  responsible  to  you  it  should  be  to  me. 

This  question  has  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration  bvthe  railroad  employees, 
and  wherever  they  have  had  legislative  committees  at  work  in  the  different  States 
they  have  endeavored  to  g^t  laws  passed  which  would  be  more  favorable  than  the 
common  law.  The  following  are  a  few  expressions  of  the  railroad  employees  in  their 
meetings: 

[Resolutiou  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  emplorees  of  Texas,  held  at  Han  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  9, 1896.] 

Whereas  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  its  recent  decision  rendered 
inoperative  our  fellow-servant  law:  Therefore,  be  it 

Mesolvedf  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  give  us  an  effective  fello^v- 
servant  law.     (Railway  Conductor,  for  October,  1896,  p.  612. ) 

[Resolution  of  union  meeting  of  oiganixed  railroad  employees,  held  at  Carnegie.  Pa.,  July  16, 1899.] 

Whereas  the  common  law  as  applied  by  our  courts  in  civil  actions  brought  b^ 
employees  to  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  coemployees  is 
unfair  and  unjust,  and  as  there  is  great  need  ror  l^islative  action  to  remove  the 
injustices  from  which  we  suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  courts  in  such  cases:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Hail- 
road  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  joint  meeting  assembled  at 
Carnegie,  Pa.,  on  this  16th  day  of  July,  1899,  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
giving  employees  of  interstate  railroads  the  same  rights  to  recover  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  coemployees  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not 
employees. 

ISe  U  further  resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  XJmted  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions  the  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  15, 1899,  passed  a  motion  indors- 
ing a  national  employers'  liability  law.     (Convention  Proceedings,  p.  73. ) 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  way  this  question  is  handled 
in  a  State  where  the  common  law  prevails,  I  have  had  prepared  a  copy  of  some 
important  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  submit  herewith.  My 
reasons  for  picking  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  because  of  the  vast  multitudes 
employed  in  its  mines,  enormous  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  and 
on  its  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads. 

[Pennsylvania  laws  and  decisions  relative  to  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees.] 

I. — Laws. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  "employers'  liability  act."  (Shearwan  &  Red- 
field  on  Negligence,  sec.  2410. ) 

In  the  al^nce  of  such  statute  the  common-law  rule  is  in  operation,  which  declares 
that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  received  by  an  employee  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  his  coemployee. 

See  paper  entitled  "Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,"  in  Bulletin 
No.  1,  pages  95-107,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  for  November,  1895. 

No  act  of  the  general  assembly  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  injuries 
resulting  in  death,  or  for  injuries  to  person  or  property,  and  in  cane  of  death  from 
such  injuries  the  right  of  action  shall  survive,  ana  the  general  asnembly  shall  pre- 
HcrilKi  for  whose  l>enefit  such  actions  shall  be  prosecuted.  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  21,  Cons,  of 
Pa.  of  1874.    Construed  in  124  Pa.,  183. ) 
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Actions  for  injary  by  negligence  Bhall  not  abate  by  death  of  plaintiff.  (Public 
Lawe,  669,  sec.  18, 1851 . ) 

Such  acdons  mav  be  brought  after  deatli  of  party  injured.  (Public  Lawn,  669, 
8ec.l9,1851.) 

In  case  of  death  such  actions  mav  be  maintained  by  husband,  widow,  children,  or 
parents.      (Public  Laws,  309,  sec.  1, 1855. ) 

Such  actions  shall  be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  death,  and  not  thereafter. 
(Fdblic  Laws,  309,  sec.  2, 1855.) 

When  any  person  shall  sustain  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  while  lawfully 
engaged  or  employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  depots,  and  premises  of  a  railroad 
company,  or  in  oV  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon,  of  which  company 
such  person  is  not  an  employee,  the  right  of  action  and  recovery  in  all  such  cases 
against  the  company  shall  be  such  only  as  would  exist  if  such  person  were  an 
onplovee:  Provmed^  That  this  section  shiul  not  apply  to  passengers.  (Public  Laws, 
58,  sed  1,1868.) 

(This  is  a  police  regulation,  and  is  constitutional.  It  forbids  persons  from  under- 
taking a  dangerous  employment  except  at  their  own  risk.  76  Fa.,  506;  89  Pa.,  193; 
92Pk.,82.) 

II. — COUBT  DECISIONS. 

A  railrcad  company  is  responsible  for  injuries  suffered  by  one  of  its  brakemen 
throDgh  a  defect  in  the  steps  of  a  freight  car  while  acting  as  one  of  a  crew  sent  to  a 
shipper's  yard  to  shift  cars  preparatory  to  their  being  taken  into  the  company's 
trains.     (Elkins  t'.  Pa.  R.  R.  (Jo.,  33  Atl.  Rep.  (Pa.),  74.    Oct.,  1895.) 

When  a  master  entrusts  to  the  superintendent  in  chaige  of  an  excavation  the  mat- 
ter of  notifying  the  employees  of  any  latent  danger,  the  foreman  in  charee  of  the 
gangs  engaged  in  the  work  of  excavation  are  not  vice  principals  in  the  absence  of 
the  sapenntendent,  so  as  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  their  failure  to  notify  the 
employee  of  such  dan^r. 

When  the  only  possible  danger  to  an  employee  engaeed  in  making  an  excavation 
is  sach  as  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  employer  is  not  bound  to 
stand  by  daring  the  work  to  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sutlicient  if  he  provides 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise  and^ves  the  workmen  the  means  of 
protecting  themselves.  ( Durst  v.  Cam^e  Steel  Co.,  33  Atl.  Rep.  (Pa. ),  1102.  Jan., 
1896.) 

Who  is  to  be  considered  a  representative  of  the  employer  and  not  a  coworkman 
is  generally  a  question  of  great  difficulty.  The  courts  have  so  disagreed  respecting 
the  role  applicable  in  such  cases  that  the  subject,  as  is  said  in  Railroad  Company  v. 
Bangh  (149  XT.  S.,  368),  is  in  great  confusion.  To  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of 
it  here  would  be  folly.  A  very  thorough  discussion  may  be  found  in  the  case  just 
cited.  Where  one  is  employed  to  superintend  the  entire  business  of  the  employer 
or  a  distinct  department  thereof,  ana  given  control  over  other  employees  workmg 
therein,  he  represents  the  employer;  while  one  employed  as  a  foreman  to  direct  and 
manage  the  performance  of  some  part  of  the  general  business^  even  with  authority 
over  his  coemployees  working  therein,  is  not  such  a  representative,  and  the  employer 
is  eonseqaently  not  responsible  for  his  carelessness.  (Coulson  v.  Leonard,  77  Fed. 
Ken.,  538.    Dec,  1896.    A  Pennsylvania  case. ) 

(The  Bau]^h  decision  above  cited  also  declared  that  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  railroad  corporation  for  injuries  caused  to  or  by  its  servants,  where  there 
is  no  State  statute  on  the  subject,  is  one  of  general  law,  upon  which  United  States 
courts  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  is  not  settled  by  decisions  of  the  State 
court  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose. ) 

Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants  of 
either  companv  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (C.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Armstrong,  49  Pa.  St.,  186. ) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants.  (Hunt 
r.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  51  Pa.  St, 475;  Hass  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St.,  269.) 

The  obligation  of  the  master  does  not  extend  beyond  the  use  of  ordinary  care  and 
diligenoe.     (Caldwell  v.  Brown,  53  Pa.  St,  453.) 

Where  the  injured  servant  remained  in  the  master's  employment  with  knowledge 
of  his  ooservant's  incompetency  he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom 
unless  he  shows  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  be  dischargea  or  placed 
where  his  pegligence  would  not  injure  complainant  (Frazier  v.  Pa.  R.  K.  Co.,  38  Pa. 
St,  104.) 

If  the  officers  of  a  railway  company  have  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  habits  and 
competency  of  the  employees,  and  upon  such  inquiry  believe  them  sober,  compe- 
tent, and  careful,  the  company  is  not  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  a  coemployee.     (CDonnell  v,  Allegheny  Val.  R.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St,  239. ) 
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The  measure  of  damages  for  n^lisence  is  the  same  against  artificial  a^  against 
natural  persons.     (P.  A.  and  M.  R.  K.  Co.  r.  Donahue,  70  Pa.  St.,  119. ) 

Where  exemplary  dama^  are  not  warranted  by  the  gross  negligence  of  tlie 
defendant  they  must  be  strictly  compensatory;  but  this  may  include  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering,  loss  of  time,  expense  of  medical  attendance,  and  such  dam- 
ages as  the  plaintiff  will  probably  sustain  in  the  future.  (P.  A.  and  M.  R.  R.  Co.  r, 
Donahue,  70  Pa.  St.,  119;  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Brooks,  57  Pa.  St.,  339. ) 

The  scope  of  the  duties  of  an  employee  is  to  be  defined  by  what  he  was  employee! 
to  do  and  what  he  actually  did,  ratner  than  by  the  verbal  designation  of  his  poedtion. 
( Rum  well  v.  Dilworth,  11 1  Pa. ,  343. ) 

To  constitute  fellow-servants  it  is  sufficient  if  the  employees  are  in  the  service  of 
the  same  master,  engaged  in  the  same  common  work,  and  performing  services  for 
the  same  general  purpose.     (Lewis  r.  Seifert,  116  Pa.,  628. ) 

Fellow-servants  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work.  It  is  sufilcient 
if  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  common  work,  altnough  some  may  be  inferior  in 
grade  and  subject  to  the  control  of  superiors.  (N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112 
Pa.,  400.) 

It  is  onl  V  when  the  master  or  superior  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or 
a  distinct  oranch  of  iL  in  the  hanos  of  an  agent  or  subordinate  and  exercises  no  dis- 
cretion or  oversight  of  his  own  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such 
agent  or  subordinate.  (N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa.,  400;  Lancaster  Ave. 
Imp.  Co.  r.  Rhoads,  116  Pa.,  377.) 

A  master  is  not  responsible  lor  injury  to  an  employee  through  negligence  of  a 
mining  boss,  a  fellow-servant.     ( Reese  v.  Biddle,  1 12  Pa, ,  72. ) 

A  mining  boss  under  the  Pennsylvania  acts  of  1870,  of  1877,  and  1885  is  a  fellow- 
servant  with  the  miners,  and  his  employers  are  not  liable  to  miners  injured  from  an 
explosion  of  fire  damp  caused  by  his  negligence.  (Lincoski  v.  Susq.  0)al  Co.,  157  Pa. 
St.,  153;  Redstove  Coke  Co.  t'.  Roby,  115  Pa.,  364;  Waddell  v.  Simoson,  112  Pa.,  567; 
Lehigh  Val.  Coal  Co.  v.  Jones,  86  Pa.,  432;  Del.  and  H.  C.  Co.  v.  Carroll,  89  Pa.,  374. ) 
I  A  train  dispatcher  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  an  engineer.  (Lewis  v.  Seifert,  116 
Pa.,  628.) 

Where  a  master  delegates  duties  which  the  law  imposes  on  him  to  an  agent,  the 
agent,  whatever  his  raiik,  in  performing  that  duty  acts  as  the  master,  and  the  master 
is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  his  negligence.  (Mullan  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  SS.  Co., 
78  Pa.,  32.) 

An  act  bv  the  superintendent  of  a  branch  of  work  is,  as  to  a  subordinate  employee, 
the  act  of  tKe  corporation,  and  not  a  fellow-servant.  (Tissue  v.  B.  and  0.  R.  K.  Co., 
112  Pa.,  91.) 

A  station  agent  and  a  brakeman  are  fellow-pervants.  (Derley  r.  Phila.  and  R.  R.  R. 
Co.,  3  Cert.  Rep.  (Pa.),  112.) 

One  who  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  common  master  and  in  a  common  employ- 
ment can  not  recover  against  the  master  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
whether  he  is  paid  for  his  service  or  not.  ( Wischaun  v.  Rickards,  10  L.  R.  A.  (Pa. ). 
97.)  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  the  master  is  bound  to  use  due  care  to  fur- 
nish safe  and  sound  materials  and  machinery,  yet  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of 
obvious  defects  in  things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  (Shaffer  v.  Haste,  110  Pa.  St, 
575;  Davis  v.  B.  and  0.  R.  R.  Co.,  152  Pa.  St.,  314;  Moore  v.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  167  Pa.  St., 
495.) 

If  the  master  gives  the  employee  positive  orders  to  ^o  on  with  the  work  under 
perilous  circumstances,  the  employee  may  recover  for  an  injury  thus  incurred  if  the 
work  was  not  obviously  so  dangerous  that  no  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  have 
obeyed.  (Patterson  v.  Pittsburg  and  R.  Co.,  76  Pa.  St.,  389;  Lee  v.  Woolsev,  109  Pa. 
St.,  124;  Kehler  v.  Schwenk,  151  Pa.  St.,  519.) 

A  master  is  liable  to  his  servants  as  much  as  to  anyone  else  for  his  own  negligence. 
(Johnson  v.  Bruner,  61  Pa.  St.,  58.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  master  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  defect,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  tnat  he  could  have  discovered  the  defect  by  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  and  diligence.     (Bennett  v.  Standard  Glass  Co.,  158  Pa.  St.,  120. ) 

A  servant  who  was  formerly  employed  by  the  same  master  is,  with  respect  to  his 
negligence  while  so  employ ea,  to  be  considered  the  fellow-servant  of  another  who, 
bemg  subseouently  engi^gea,  is  injured  by  the  after  effects  of  such  negligence,  if  they 
wouiQ  have  been  considered  fellow-servants  had  they  forever  remained  in  the  same 
8er\dce.     (Haley  v.  Keim,  151  Pa.  St.,  117.) 

A  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee  are  not  fellow-servants.  (Penn.  R.  Co.  v. 
Price,  96 Pa.  St.,  256.) 

The  chief  manager  of  any  separate  department  of  a  business  is  not  a  fellow-serv- 
ant of  those  who  are  under  his  absolute  orders,  with  respect  to  those  orders,  and 
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for  his  negligence  in  givine  such  orders,  the  master  is  responsihle  to  a  servant  injared 
in  n)ii£eqaence  of  his  obedience.  (Frazier  r.  Penn.  R.  Co.,  38  Pa.  St.,  104;  Patterson 
«.  PittPb.,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  76  Pa.  St.,  389;  Mullan  ».  Phila.S.S.  Co.,  78  Pa.  St.,  25;  but 
for  contra  see  Ryan  v.  Camberland  V.  R.  Co.,  23  Pa.  St.,  384.) 

The  British  rale,  as  settled  in  Wilson  v.  Merry,  that  the  common  master  is  not 
responsible  to  any  of  his  servants  for  the  negligence  of  any  other,  even  though  the 
negl^ent  servant  is  in  supreme  and  exclusive  control  over  the  entire  business,  has 
been  condemned  in  every  American  court.  (Sherman  &  Redfield  on  Negligence, 
MC8.  227-229.) 

A  servant  is  not  a  vice-princijml  who  is  not  in  charge  of  an  entire  department. 
fPaber  v.  Carlisle  M%.  Co.,  126  Pa.  St.,  387;  Kinney  r.  Corbin,  132  Pa.  St.,  341; 
Jr.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa.  St.,  400;  McGmley  v.  Levering,  152  Pa.  St, 
366.) 

Laborers  employed  upon  a  railroad  track  and  the  conductor  or  other  employees  of 
a  moving  train  are  fellow-servants.     (Ryan  v.  Cumb.  V.  R.  Co.,  23  Pa.  St.,  384.) 

A  8er%'ant  who  accepts  reduced  wa^  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  travel 
npoo  the  road  to  and  from  his  work,  is  not  in  service  while  thus  traveling.  (CDon- 
nell  r.  Alleghenv  V.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St.,  239.  "  Not  sound  law,"  says  the  N.  Y.  State 
court  of  appeals' in  Vick  v.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  95  N.  Y.,  287. ) 

Actions  for  injuries  from  alleged  negligence,  not  founded  upon  contract  or  under- 
taking for  safety,  as  a  common  carrier,  must  be  supported  by  affirmative  proof  of  the 
fact  oi  negligence.     (Allen  v.  Willard,  67  Pa.,  374.) 

A  person  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  for  approaching  trains,  and 
if  he  does  not  do  this  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  (Dean  v.  R.  R.  Co., 
129  Pa.,  514.) 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  these  decisions,  but  there  are  a  few  of  them 
that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to. 

In  Frazier  r.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  you  will  see  an  injured  servant  who 
remains  in  the  master^s  emplo^rment  with  a  knowledge  of  his  coservant's  incompe- 
tency can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom  unless  he  shows  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  he  would  be  discharged  or  placed  where  his  negligence  would  not 
injure  comx>lainant.  Such  a  decision  as  this  is  extremely  unjust,  and  when  applied 
to  the  workings  of  a  modem  railroad  seems  nothing  less  than  preposterous. 

I  have  given  you  one  example  to  show  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule,  but  I  will  try 
to  explain  to  you  a  little  further  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  carry  out  the 
latter  part  of  tliiis  decision.  Under  the  latter  part  of  this  decision  the  injured  one 
can  not  recover  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  negligent  servant  would  be  placed 
where  his  negligence  would  not  injure  complainant.  Let  usfollow  this,  now,  andsee  how 
it  would  work.  Supposing  a  railroad  company  has  an  incompetent  engineer  in  its  serv- 
ice. A  trainman  is  aware  of  this.  He  mases  a  complaint.  The  company  says,  * '  Well, 
we  will  not  allow  that  man  to  run  an  engine.  We  will  reduce  him  to  the  position  of 
fireman."  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  this  man  is  negligent  his  negligence  while  act^ 
ing  as  fireman  is  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  trainman?  Or,  if  he  is  reduced  to  the 
position  of  brakeman  and  through  his  negligence  he  leaves  a  switch  open  and  causes 
a  wreck  in  which  the  trainman  is  injured,  would  not  this  decision  debar  the  train- 
man from  recovering  damages  because  he  knew  this  man  was  negligent  when  he  was 
an  engineer?  Let  us  go  a  little  further  than  this.  We  will  say  the  company 
removes  this  engineer  entirely  from  train  or  engine  service  and  places  him  in  char^ 
of  a  railroad  crossing.  If,  through  his  negligence  there  is  a  collision  of  trains  at  this 
crossing  which  causes  injury  to  the  trainman,  would  not  the  trainman  be  debarred 
from  recovery  because  he  knew  that  this  man  was  still  in  the  service  and  was  of  a 
negligent  nature?  I  will  draw  one  more  example  which  is  within  the  range  of 
probability.  This  engineer  might  be  put  to  work  upon  the  track  as  a  section  hand. 
Ordinarily,  in  such  a  iwsition  it  might  be  thovight  that  his  necligence  would  not 
cause  injury  to  the  trainman;  but,  supposing  this  man  is  detailed  by  his  foreman  to 
look  over  some  part  of  the  track  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  safe  condition  and  he 
neglec  s  some  part  of  this  work,  which  wrecks  a  train  and  causes  injury  to  the  train- 
man, if  this  trainman  goes  into  the  courts  and  sues  for  damages,  would  not  the  judge 
who  bases  his  opinions  on  precedent  rather  than  circumstances  and  justice  look  up 
this  opinion  ana  follow  it  and  rule  that  he  could  not  recover  because  he  remained  in 
the  company's  service  after  knowing  that  this  man  was  n^ligent,  even  though  he 
was  then  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department? 

In  Lewis  v.  Seifert,  employees  who  work  for  the  same  master  and  perform  services 
for  the  same  general  purpose  are  considered  fellow-servants.    This  rule  means,  when 
applied  to  railroads,  that  if  a  trainman  is  injured  in  Philadelphia  througb-Ihajiggli- 
gence  of  a  telegraph  operator  in  Harrisburg,  whom  he  does  not  kn^i^^^faas  nevdr^^ 
seen,  he  can  not  recover  for  that  injui  > .  /^  ^  ov  ^ 
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According  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Weetem  Kail- 
way  Company  v,  BeU,  railroad  companies  are  not  liable  for  injury  caused  by  the  n^g^- 
ligenoe  oi  foremen^  oveFseerB,  and  other  directors  in  chai^ge  of  various  clasBes  of 
work.  When  appbed  to  train  or  yardmen  it  would  mean  that  a  fireman  could  not 
recover  for  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  engineer,  although  he  is  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  engineer;  and  that  a  brakeman  could  not  recover  for  an  injar^r 
caused  by  the  negli^mce  of  a  conductor,  altiiough  the  rules  of  the  comi>any  make 
the  conductor  his  superior. 

According  to  the  decision  in  Haley  v.  Keim,  people  are  fellow-servants  even  if  they 
are  not  woning  for  the  master  at  the  same  period. 

When  we  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  as  given  in  the  early  deei> 
sions,  for  making  employees  bear  the  burden  of  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants 
rather  than  the  master,  was  because  thej  were  working  together  and  were  therefore 
better  able  to  protect  themselves  from  injury  through  each  others'  negligence  th&n 
was  their  master  able  to  protect  them,  this  ruling  certainly  appears  both  inconsist- 
ent and  unjust.  It  further  shows  how  far  the  judicial  mind  will  wander  in  order 
to  put  the  burden  upon  the  poor  injured  employee  if  there  is  no  statutory  law  to 
check  it  As  broad  as  ihe  common  law  is,  1  think  it  has  been  stretched  when  a 
court  will  decide — as  it  has  in  this  case — ^that  employees  who  are  not  working  for 
the  master  at  the  same  time  are  fellow-servants. 

The  question  of  employers'  liability  as  now  handled  by  our  courts  by  rules  of  com- 
mon law  is  in  very  inaemiite  shape;  and  the  law  on  the  subject  is  what  is  commonly 
denominated  "judge-made  law,'' and  is  taken  from  a  great  mass  of  judicial  decisions 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1837  until  the  present  time.     The 

Erindples  adopted  and  the  circtmistances  in  each  case  differ  so  widely  that  eminent 
iwyers  confess  that  the  matter  is  so  confused  and  the  results  are  so  uncertain  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  question  covered  by  statutory  law.  And  eminent 
legal  authority  has  ventured  so  fair  as  to  say  that  the  common  law  on  this  subject  has 
come  to  be  a  mass  of  legal  subtleties  more  iruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than 
justice,  and  that  the  ^wth  of  the  law  is  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  complexity. 

So  much  complication  and  trouble  had  arisen  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  over  the 
common-law  practices  on  this  question  that  the  department  of  labor  statistics  of  that 
State  engaged  Mr.  Frank  Bux^gen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  State,  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  make  a  report.  After  an  examination,  this  attorney  made 
a  report  in  which  appears  the  following: 

"  *  *  *  The  present  law  on  the  subject  is  exclusively  judge-made,  and  has  come 
to  be  a  mass  of  le^l  subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than  jus- 
tice. *  *  *  Kmdred  conditions  afford  a  very  fruitful  neld  for  controversy  and 
litigation,  and  the  decision  in  an  action  for  damages  often  turns  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  according  to  the  ability  and  industry  displayed  by  one  party  or  the 
other  in  collecting  and  presenting  the  evidence  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  law  as 
stated  in  some  leading  case  or  recent  decision.  *  *  *  The  growth  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  is  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  complexity,  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  our  time  demands  reform.  *  *  *  Workingmen  themselves  have  organiised 
mutual  benefit  associations  to  obtain  compensation  for  injuries  which  is  denied  to 
them  either  by  the  language  or  processes  of  law."  (Beport  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  New  Jersey  for  1898,  pp.  303-308.) 

If  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  railroad  corporation  is  to  care  for  and  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  its  patrons,  I  can  see  no  just  reason  why  this  responsibility  should 
not  be  extended  to  its  employees,  especially  when  the  employees  are  in  no  better 
position  to  protect  themselves  and  guard  against  the  negligence  of  coemployees. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  rai&oads  have  adopted  very  stringent  rules  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  men,  by  which  applicants  for  employment  must  not  be  over  a 
certain  age,  generally  30  or  35,  and  must  stand  a  rigid  physical  examination,  and  are 
refused  employment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  companies  will  have  nothing  but  the  young  and  l)e^t 
blood  and  those  who  are  without  physical  blemish;  and,  since  they  draw  from  the 
best  of  American  manhood,  the  obhgation  upon  them  is  greater  when  they  cripple 
and  maim.  When  they  iniure  men  and  render  them  unfit  for  duty  they  should  be 
responsible  to  them  for  such  injury. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  passing  a  simple  statute  giving  to  the  employees  of  inter- 
state railroads  the  same  right  to  recover  for  injury  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  public  or 
those  who  are  not  employees;  and  the  State  legislatures  should  pass  similar  laws 
to  ffovem  roads  not  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  This  would  place  the  employees 
ana  the  public  on  the  same  plane,  which  would  be  simple  justice  and  equality  before 
the  law. 

Inadequate  or  defective  appliances. — Some  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  keep  down 
expenses,  allow  t&eir  appliances  on  cars  and  engines  to  become  defective  from  wear 
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and  lack  of  repair.  Very  often,  too,  cais  and  engines  are  kept  in  the  service  in  a 
defective  condition  because  the  companies  are  short  of  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power,  and  they  do  not  like  to  take  this  rolling  stock  out  of  the  service  long  enough 
lo  make  the  necessary  repairs.  EspedaUv  is  this  so  when  the  traffic  is  heavv. 
This  ne^;ligent  practice  is  not  confined  to  old,  worn-out  cars,  the  use  of  which  might 
be  prompted  by  a  desire  to  get  all  the  service  out  of  them  possible  before  it  became 
neceasary  to  remove  them  from  the  service  entirely,  but  even  the  new  safety  appli- 
ancea  piat  on  new  cars  in  recent  years  are  allowed  to  become  defective;  so  much  so 
tfamt  men  are  required  to  go  between  cars  to  couple  and  uncouple  them,  one  of  the 
thiimB  "prliich  the  safety-appliance  law  was  especially  designed  to  do  away  with. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  detailed  a  man  to  eo  over  the  oountrv  and 
inspect  these  appliances,  and  he  found  that  the  condition  of  the  cars  which  had.  been 
reported  as  equipped  with  safety  devices  was  very  defective:  so  much  so^  as  the 
gommiHHion  puts  it,  "as  to  reflect  discreditably  ujwn  the  roads."  (See  Thuieenth 
Annnal  Keport  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  p.  52. ) 

The  safety-appliance  law  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  March  2,  1893,  does 
not  provide  for  automatic  couplers  and  grab  irons  on  engines.  Neither  does  it 
le^nire  that  drawbars  on  engines  shall  be  me  same  height  as  those  on  cars.  I  can 
tfamk  of  no  reason  why  such  reauirements  were  left  out  of  the  law,  as  they  are  very 
important.  I  think,  however,  that  these  provisions  were  overlooked  by  those  who 
framed  the  law.  It  is  true  that  roads  which  are  now  buying  or  buildins  engines  are 
patting  automatic  couplers  on  the  rear  ends  of  them,  but  many  of  tnem  are  not 
having  them  put  on  the  front  ends.  This  would  not  matter  so  much  if  trainmen 
were  not  required  to  couple  cars  to  the  front  ends  of  engines,  but  on  a  great  many 
roads  freight  crews  are  required  to  turn  at  points  where  there  are  no  turntables  nor 
Y's  to  turn  their  engines  on,  and  they  are  required  to  go  along  backward  and  do 
their  shifting  and  pickii^  up  of  cars  by  coupling  them  to  the  front  ends  of  their 


know  of  one  company  which  has  purchased  practically  all  of  its  freight  engines 
since  the  safety  appliance  law  was  passed,  but  not  one  oi  them  had  an  automatic 
coapler  on  the  front  end  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  company  new  from  the 
locomotive  works.  Then,  too,  there  are  a  great  many  engines  used  which  have  not 
even  got  patent  couplers  on  their  rear  ends.  I  have  known  cases  where  such  engines 
were  wrecked  and  had  these  old  couplers  broken,  and  the  whole  rear  ends  of  their 
tanks  demolished,  making  it  necessary  to  put  in  new  end  sills  and  new  couplings, 
but  when  they  were  turned  out  of  the  shops  after  being  rebuilt,  they  woula  have 
the  old-style  hnk-and-pin  couplers  on  them. 

When  we  consider  that  most  of  the  coupling  that  is  to  be  done  is  done  with  the 
enieiney  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  have  all  of  these  miety  appliances  on 
them. 

One  other  source  of  dan^r,  and  one  which  has  caused  many  a  poor  fellow  to  lose 
his  life,  is  the  failure  of  railroad  companies  to  keep  their  frogs,  switches,  and  guard 
rails  properly  blocked  so  as  to  prevent  train  men  from  getting  their  feet  causht  therein. 

Theny  too,  many  train  men  are  killed  and  injured  oy  being  struck  with  overhead 
fltrtictiires,  which  could  just  as  well  be  built  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top 
of  a  box  car  if  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  so.  The  same  dimger  arises  from  side 
structures  which  are  built  too  close  to  the  track,  and  many  a  man  has  been  killed  or 
injured  when  climbing  on  the  side  of  a  car  by  being  struck  with  such  an  obetruction 
and  bein^  knocked  on  or  knocked  under  the  wheels.  I  want  to  particularly  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  these  overhead  and  side  structures,  beosiuse  there  seems  to 
be  a  fteat  desire  among  railroad  companies  and  municipalities  to  do  away  with  grade 
croflSingB,  and  in  some  cities  they  have  already  started  with  this  reform,  and  I  think 
that  in  making  their  plans  the  train  men's  safety  should  be  given  consideration.  I 
think  the  oveniead  structures  should  be  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top  of 
a  car  and  the  side  structures  should  be  a  sufficient  disUmce  from  the  track  to  prevent 
injury  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  a  car. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  national  safety  appliance  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  engmes  with  automatic  couplers  and  grab 
in>n8,  and  that  the  h^ht  of  drawbars  on  engines  should  be  the  same  as  those  on  cars. 
And  as  this  law  only  applies  to  common  carriers  encaged  in  interstate  commerce,  its 
provisions  should  be  reenacted  into  State  law  by  the  State  legislatures,  the  same  as 
has  been  already  done  in  some  States.  I  would  recommend  national  and  State  leg- 
islation requiring  railroad  companies  to  block,  fill,  or  adjust  all  their  frogs,  switches, 
and  guard  rails  so  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  from  being  caught  therein. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  all  new  structures,  or  old  ones  rebuilt,  be  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  tracks  to  clear  train  men  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  cars. 

I  believe  that  if  railroad  companies  were  required  to  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  real  causes  of  injury  to  employees,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  dislike  verv 
to  report  accidents  the  causes  of  which  would  reflect  on  their  mana^ment,  an<i 
sequently  extra  precautions  would  be  taken  by  them  to  prevent  these  injuries. 

I  think,  too,  that  great  advantage  is  taken  of  the  employees  by  the  commori 
in  regard  to  contributory  negli&rence,  and  I  think  the  law  should  be  so  amended 
to  not  make  contributory  negligence  a  complete  bar  against  recovery;  but  I  t^lxir^lc 
the  jury  should  be  allowed  to  say  to  what  extent  the  emplo}[ee  was  guilty  of   con- 
tributory negligence.    For  instance,  if  a  railroad  company  has  in  use  defective  a-i^pl  i- 
ances,  l>ecause  an  employee  remained  in  its  service  after  becoming  a(*quainted  lav^itht 
such  defects  is  not  to  my  mind  a  good  reason  why  the  company  should  not  be  li&l>]^. 
In  such  cases,  as  I  understand  it,  the  courts  have  held  that  if  a  defect  is  know^zi    to 
the  employee  and  he  does  not  tell  the  employer  of  it,  and  he  still  remains  in    tlie 
service,  he  can  not  recover  if  he  is  injurea  through  such  defect.    This  rule  nni^lit 
have  had  some  justice  in  it  under  former  industrial  conditions,  but  it  is  certainly 
unjust  when  applied  to  a  modem  railroad.    For  instance,  there  may  be  some  defecfc 
about  an  engine;  according  to  the  rules  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  report 
this  defect  and  not  the  duty  of  the  fireman  or  brakeman;  in  fact,  if  either  of  tnen^ 
were  to  report  it  they  might  be  told  that  it  was  not  their  business,  that  it  was   the 
business  of  the  engineer  to  report  such  things. 

The  engineer  reports  the  aefect  and  the  company  does  not  remedy  it,  and  the 
engine  goes  out  on  another  trif)  in  that  condition  and  causes  an  injury  to  the  firem&zi 
or  brakeman.  Would  it  be  right  that  they  be  barred  from  recovery  just  because 
they  did  not  have  an  understanding  with  some  one  in  authority  thiat  this  defect 
would  be  remedied?  I  have  here  a  copy  of  House  bill  1086,  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion by  Representative  Moon,  which  embodies  this  question,  and,  with  a  little  mod- 
ification BO  as  to  make  it  apply  to  railroads,  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

A  BILL  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  so  as  to  permit  persons 
guilty  of  negligence  which  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  an  injury  to  persons  or  property  to  recover 
damages  and  to  define  the  term  "  proximate  cause"  and  the  right  of  liogants  to  nave  the  same 
determined  by  a  Jury,  and  the  duties  of  Federal  judges  in  such  cases. 

i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  if  any  person  or  persons  have  sustained  injuries  or  dam- 
age in  person  or  property,  and  if  such  injury  or  damage  was  proximately  produced 
by  the  n^ligent  act  or  conduct  of  any  person  or  persons,  copartnership,  company, 
association,  or  corporation  against  whom  suit  may  be  pending  to  recover  damages 
for  such  injury,  either  by  original  writ  or  removal  from  State  court  or  otherwise,  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in  such  action  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  negligence 
contributing  to  his,  her,  or  their  damage  or  iniury  shall  not  bar  or  defeat  such  plain- 
tiff's or  plaintiffs'  right  to  recover  damage,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  plaintiff  or  plain- 
tiffs may  be  entitled  to  recover  actual  compensation  for  the  iniury  sustained,  but  the 
amount  of  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries  sustained  under  such  circumstances 
shall  by  the  jury  be  mitigated  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of 
negligence  by  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  suing,  unless  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  were 
as  much  at  fault  and  equally  to  blame  with  tne  defendant  or  defendants,  and  in  that 
event  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  anything. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  term  ** proximate  cause,"  used  fn  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  same,  shall  be  defined  as  the  direct  or  immediate  cause  of 
the  injury,  or  that  cause  which  directly  or  immediately  brought  into  operation  the 
agency  or  agencies  which  did  produce  the  injury  complained  of. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Federal  judges  on  the  trial  of  such  cases,  after 
declaring  the  law  applicable,  to  leave  to  the  jury  as  a  question  of  fact  the  determinar 
tion  of  the  act  of  negligence  proximately  producing  the  injury  or  damage,  and  shall 
not  direct  them  as  to  such  finding.  But  tnis  shall  not  be  construed  as  depriving  the 
court  of  the  right  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial  if  the  finaing  of  the 
jury  under  the  law  and  evidence  should  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  court. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations. — The  five  organizations  of  railroad 
employees  have  insurance  and  benefit  departments,  through  which  the  members  are 
paid  various  sums  for  sickness  and  total  disability,  and  in  cases  of  death  their  depend- 
ents are  paid  the  same  amount  as  would  be  paid  the  member  for  disability.  The 
disability  and  death  policies  are  paid  through  the  national  oiganizations,  and  the  sick 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  local  loages  or  divisions.  The  amounts  paid  for  disability 
or  death  range  from  |400  to  f>5,000,  it  generally  l)eing  optional  with  the  member  what 
amount  he  snail  carry.  The  weekly  benefits  paid  by  suDordinate  lod^s  and  divisions 
range  from  $3  to  $15,  The  total  amount  paid  out  by  these  organizations  in  disability 
and  death  claims  to  January  1,  1900,  amounted  to  $23,072,563.36.    The  exact  amount 
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paid  in  weekly  benefits  I  can  not  give  you,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  amomits  to 
sereral  millions  of  dollars. 

These  associations  are  stricUy  mutual,  and  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  money 
paid  in  dues  and  asBessments;  and  consequently  the  men  get  better  rates  than  they 
do  in  the  old-line  insurance  companies  or  m  the  '*  relief  departments  "  conducted  by 
the  companies. 

ReRef  dtpartmenis  bu  railroads. — Some  roads  conduct  relief  departments,  which  are 
kept  np  principally  oy  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  each  month. 
The!«  asBOciations  are  in  name  '*  voluntary/'  but  in  nature  they  are  compulsory; 
Thai  is,  the  old  employees  who  do  not  belong  to  them  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  them,  and  new  applicants  for  employment  are  not  hired  unless  they  agree  to 
become  members  of  these  associations.  The  employees  have  some  voice  in  their 
management,  and  are  allowed  a  minority  representation  on  the  advisory  boards,  but 
the  railroad  companies  in  organizing  these  associations  and  making  the  laws  to  gov- 
on  them  have  shrewdly  seen  to  it  that  the  companies'  representation  on  the  boards 
ie  in  the  majority,  and  can  at  all  times  dictate  and  dominate  the  policy  of  the  asso- 
ciation. They  have  taken  good  care,  too,  to  see  to  it  that  the  law-making  power  of 
the  associations  can  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  employees.  As  I  have  said, 
these  associations  are  kept  up  mostly  by  monthly  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the 
employees,  but  the  companies  agree  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  fund.  As  a 
oDiMlition  of  receiving  benefits,  an  emploveemust  release  the  company  from  responsi- 
bility for  injury,  because  it  agrees  to  make  good  any  deficienc^r  in  this  fund.  As  the 
fignres  of  those  who  have  investigated  show  that  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  employees 
is  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  their  risks,  and  that  the  amount  paid 
into  siK^  fond  by  the  eomjtany  is  only  between  one-fiftb  and  one-sixth  of  the  total 
amount  paid  in,  it  is  considered  that  it  is  taking  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  the 
employees  to  require  them  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

(For  insurance  rates,  see  Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal  for  September,  189o,  pp. 
7^789;  for  figures  in  regard  to  the  amount  contributed  by  railroad  companies  to 
rehef  funds,  see  evidence  of  J.  K.  Cowen  in  hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
CO  transportation,  p.  306.) 

The  enect  of  these  associations  on  the  relations  between  employer  and  emplovee 
is  anything  but  pleasant  The  employees  have  had  their  eyes  opened  in  regaro  to 
these  associations.  The^  see  that  through  the  intricate  working^  of  these  relief 
departments  they  are  being  financiall^r  robbed  and  deprived  of  their  legal  rights  in 
the  courts,  and  they  denounce  them  bitterly. 

The  primary  motives  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments  are 
avaricious  ratner  than  benevolent.  First,  because  they  require  an  employee  to 
release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury,  and,  second^  oecause  membership  in  the 
relief  department  keeps  employees  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  their  being 
unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both.  In  this  way  the  employees  are  deprived  of  the  great 
benefit  of  labor  organizations  and  the  company's  hands  are  therefore  more  free  to 
impose  unfavorable  conditions  upon  its  men,  and  through  this  means  they  will  become 
gradual ly  bound  up  so  that  the  company  can  do  as  it  pleases  with  them.  If  these 
relief  departments  did  not  serve  the  i>urpo6es  of  releasing  the  company  from  respon- 
sibility for  injury  and  alienating  the  interest  of  employees  from  labor  organizations, 
there  would  not  be  many  of  them  in  existence. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  and  means  at  my  command  to  make  as  thorough  an  inves- 
tigation of  these  departments  as  I  would  like  to  have  done,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
^ther  enough  evidence  together  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  they  are  founded  on 
iniquity  and  governed  by  laws  that  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  are  foisted  upon  the  employees  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  our  country. 
8o  numerous  are  the  flagrant  abuses  practiced  by  railroad  companies  through  these 
relief  departments  upon  their  employees  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  them  all, 
but  will  try  to  point  out  to  you  those  that  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  unjust 
nd  open  to  criticism. 

I  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  blank  applications  for  membership  pre- 
scribed by  three  railroads  which  operate  these  associations: 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY — ^RELIEF  DEPARTMENT 

Application  for  fuU  membership  in  the  relief  feature. 

To  the  Superintendenl  of  the  Belief  Department : 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  dedring  to 

be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as in 

the department, division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such 
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employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and  consent  and  a^ree  to 
be  Dound  by  all  the  retaliations  of  the  relief  department  now  in  force  and  by  any 
other  regalations  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  fea^- 
ture;  for  which  regulations  now  in  force  reference  is  hereby  had  to  any  copy  of  ttie 
last  edition  of  the  book  of  regalations  of  said  department  iasaed  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

I  iJso  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  reflations,  shall  apply  monthly  in  advance  from  the  first  wages  earned 

by  me  under  said  employment  m  each  calendar  month,  sums  at  the  rate  of 

per  month  as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  feature  of  said  department,  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  r^ulations  for  a  member  of  class to 

myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death  to ,  or  to  whomever  I  may  hereafter^ 

from  time  to  time,  designate  in  writing  by  way  of  substitution,  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent;  or  if  no  such  beneficiary  be  then  living,  to  m^^  next  of 
kin  (as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland),  in  accordance  with  rega- 
lation  No.  18,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  said  regulations. 

I  expressly  stipulate  that  my  marriage  shall  ipso  i^to  have  the  effect  to  substitute 
my  wife  in  tne  place  and  steaa  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to  receive  said  bene- 
fits, in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

I  further  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent  shall 
constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  company  as  a  condition  of  my 
employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  its  construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  as  such  be  an  irrevocable  power  and  authority  to  said 
company  to  appropriate  the  above  amounts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as 
aforesaia,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 

said  company  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  the  relief  feature,  of such  portion  of 

my  wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by 
me  of  my  wages  or  of  any  clium  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

I  further  agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  companv  to  the 
relief  department  and  of  the  guaranty  by  it  of  the  payment  of'the  benefits  aforesaid, 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  such  relief  feature  for  the  injury  or  death  shall  oper- 
ate as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  company  or  any  company  owning  or  operating 
its  branches  or  divisions  or  any  company  over  whose  railroad,  right  of  ^ay,  or  prop- 
erty the  said  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kaiiroad  Company  or  any  company  owning  or 
operating  its  branches  or  divisions  shall  have  the  riglit  to  run  or  operate  its  engmes 
or  cars  or  send  its  employees  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  for  damages  by  reason 
of  such  injury  or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me;  and  that  the  super- 
intendent may  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that 
all  acts  by  him  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect  the  full  release  and  dis- 
charge of'the  said  compames  from  all  such  claims  be  done  by  those  who  might  brins 
suit  lor  damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of 
such  a  suit  by  me^  my  beneficiary  or  l^al  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  bene- 
ficiary alone  or  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of 
damages  for  such  injury  or  death  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  a  compro- 
mise or  any  costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief 
department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  membership  therein. 

I  also  agree  for  myself  and  t^ose  claiming  through  me  to  be  specially  bound  by 
regulation  No.  11,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by 
reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  and  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  department. 

I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  comimny,  by  which  my  rights  as 
a  member  of  the  relief  feature  and  as  an  employee  of  said  company  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  to  all  matters  within  its  scope;  that  each  of  the  statements  herein  con- 
tained and  each  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  medical  examiner  and 
hereto  annexed  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me,  the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  payment  of  the  benefits  aforesaid. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am years  of  age;  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my 

habits,  and  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  other,  which  will  tend  to 
shorten  my  life;  am  now  in  good  health,  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  State  of , 

this  day  of ,  18 — . 

Witness:  

The  foregoing  amplication  is  accepted  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  deputment,  in  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  this day  of ,  18 — . 

Superintendent  of  the  Relief  DqfMrtment, 
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PKNKBYIiVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY — ^RELIEF  DBPARTMSNT. 

Applicaiianfar  membenhip  in  the  relief  fund. 

To  Iht  SuperifUendenl  of  the  Belief  Department: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  employed 

in  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as upon  the 

department, do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  relief  fund,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bouna  by  the  regulations  of  the 
relief  department  of  the  said  company  as  contained  in  the  l)ook  of  said  regulations, 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and 
hj  any  other  regulations  of  the  said  department  hereafter  adopted,  and  by  the  pro- 
Txaans  of  any  agreement  or  agreements  made  by  the  said  company  with  any  other 
corporation  or  corporations  associating  in  administration  of  their  respective  relief 
departments,  in  accordance  with  said  book  of  regulations. 

1  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  as  a  voluntary  contiihution  from  any  wages 
earned  by  me  under  said  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  oecome 

payable  to  me,  at  the  rate  of per  month,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits 

provided  for  in  the  remilations  for  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  of  the class,  and 

additional  death  benent,  equal  to the  death  benefit  of  the  first  class.    Unless 

I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

lelief  department,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  to (here  designate 

the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries). 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death  benefit 
shall  not  be  living  or  shall  be  incapacitate  for  executing  the  requisite  receipt  and 
release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  death  benent  shall  be  payable  as  pro- 
vided in  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department  for  such  event.  And  I  asree  that 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  ibe  said  relief  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate 
ae  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company  arising  from  such  injury 
or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representa- 
tives  win  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formafiy  to  evidence 
such  acquittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  department,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  on  and  from  the  date 
upoh  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  and  the  terms  of  this  application, 
it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  saidcompany, 
and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  regulations  of  said  department  shall, 
during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my  employment  by  the  com- 
pany, ana  that  the  same  sHall  not  be  avoided  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my 
service,  or  locality  where  rendered  while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change  in 
the  amounts  applicable  from  my  wages  to  the  relief  mnd  whicn  I  may  hereafter  con- 
sent to,  and  that  the  agreement  that  the  above-named  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
from  my  wages  shall  apply  also  to  any  other  amounts  arising  from  changes  made  as 
aforesaii^,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 
said  company,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  fund,  of  such  portions  of  my 
wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of 
my  wages,  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incun^  by  me. 

1  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  especially  bound  by 
regulation  numbered  65,  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disput^ 
by  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  and  an  appeal  from  his 
dedaion  to  the  advisory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my  habits;  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
mv  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

1  also  agree  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent  statement  made  by  me  to  the  medical 
examiner,  or  any  concealment  of  facts  in  this  application,  or  resignation  from  the 
service  of  the  said  company,  or  my  being  relieved  irrom  employment  and  pay  therein 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  or  its  proper  officers,  shall  lorieit  my  membership  in 
the  aforesaid  relief  fund  and  all  benefits,  rights,  or  equities  arising  therefrom,  except- 
ing that  my  leaving  the  service  shall  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other  forego- 
ing causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I  shall 
have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring  while  in 
the  service. 

This  application  to  take  effect  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  I  shall  Ikj  on 

duty  on  that  date;  otherwise  upon  the  date  of  my  going  on  duty  thereafter. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  county  of 

State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. 


Witness:  (Signature) . 

The  foregoing  application  is  approved  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  tbkc 

relief  department,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  State  of ,  this d&j^ 

of J  A.  D. , 

(Signature) , 

Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Depariment. 

AppliixUion  for  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Asaodation. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association  : 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  count v  of ,  and  State  of ,  employed, 

or  about  to  be  employed,  in  the  service  of  the Company  as the 


do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  Philadelphi 
and  Beaaing  Belief  Association,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  regula- 
tions of  said  association,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  said  regulations,  appro  vedl 
by  the  advisory  conmiittee,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and  by  aj:iy 
other  regulations  of  the  said  association  which  may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  my  employer,  or  any  other  company  whose 
employees  may  become  members  of  the  said  association,  and  which  may  hereafter* 
employ  me,  shall,  by  its  or  their  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  said 
regulations,  apply  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  any  wages  earned  by  me  under 
such  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  become  payable  to  me,  at  the 

rate  of (|  *)  per  month,  for  the purpjose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided 

for  in  the  re^nilations  for  a  member  of  the  said  association  of  the class,  and 

additional  death  benefit  equal  to the  death  benefit  of  the  first  class.    Unless 

I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  relief  association,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  to .  [Here  desig- 
nate the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.] 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death  benefit 
shall  not  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  death,  or  shall  be  incapacitated  for  executing 
the  requisite  receipt  and  release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  death  benefit 
shall  be  payable  as  provided  in  the  regulations  of  the  association  for  such  event. 
Any  funeral  or  other  expenses  incident  to  my  death  which  shall  have  been  paid  bv 
the  superintendent  of  the  relief  association  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  shall 
be  held  to  be  in  part  payment  of  the  said  death  benefit,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  said  death  benefit  before  |>ayment  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Bailroad  Company,  and  its  successors,  and'  of  the  agreement  of  the  several 
associated  companies  in  respect  of  any  deficit  in  the  relief  fund  for  benefits  to  their 
respective  employees,  I  hereby  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said 
relief  fund,  or  from  said  association,  for  injury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of 
all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company,  my  employer,  and  against  any  of  said 
associated  companies  by  which  I  may  hereafter  be  employed,  arising  from  such 
injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal 
representative  will  execute  or,  where  necessary,  procure  to  be  executed,  such  mrther 
instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such  acquittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  said 
association,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  said  association  on  and  from  the  date  upon 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  said  association  and  the  terms  of  this 
application,  it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  said 
company,  my  employer,  and  such  of  the  associated  companies  by  which  I  may  be 
hereafter  employed,  and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  relations  of 
said  association  shall,  during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my 
employment  by  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  and  that  the  same  shall  not  be 
avoided  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my  service,  or  locality  where  rendered, 
while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change  in  the  amounts  applicable  from  my 
wages  to  the  relief  fund  which  I  may  hereafter  consent  to,  and  that  the  agreement 
that  the  above-named  amounts  shaft  be  appropriated  from  my  wages  shall  apply 
also  to  any  other  amounts  arising  from  changes  made  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance,  to  the  said  company  or  companies,  my 
employers,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  said  association,  of  such  portion  of  my  wages, 
which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of  my 
wages  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 
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I  aJ»>  agree  for  myself  and  those  claiinine  through  me  to  be  especially  bomid  by 
the  legoJations  providiDg  for  final  and  ooncuisive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  refer- 
eofce  to  the  euperintendent  of  said  association  and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the 
adviaory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  m  my  habits;  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
my  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  do  hereby  further  acknowledge^  consent,  and  agree  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent 
etatements  made  by  me  to  the  m^ical  examiner,  or  anv  concealment  of  facts  in  this 
application,  or  my  resignation  from  the  service  of  said  company,  my  employer,  or 
from  any  of  the  associated  companies,  or  my  being  relieved  from  employment  and 
pay  therein  at  the  pleasure  of  tne  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  proper 
oflicere,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  r^^lations,  forfeit  my  member- 
ship in  the  said  association,  and  all  benefits,  rights,  and  equities  arising  therefrom, 
excepting  that  my  leaving  the  service  shaU  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other 
foresoing  causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I 
ahali  have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring 
while  in  the  service. 

This  application  shall  take  effect  on  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  on  that 

date  I  wall  be  on  duty  in  the  service  of  the  said  company;  otherwise  upon  the  date 
of  my  going  on  duty  in  such  service,  and  am  not  at  the  time  suffering  from  injury  or 
disease. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  In  the  county  of , 

State  of ,  this day  <3 ,  A.  D.  — . 


Signature  of  applicant. 
Witness: . 


Siffnalure  ofparerdj  guardian^  or  husband. 

Witness: , 

Witness  to  signature  of  parent,  etc. 

The  fore^ing  application  is  approved  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Philadelphia  and  Keading  Reliei  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this day  of 

■ ,  A.  D. . 

Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Relief  Association, 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  defenders  of  these  departments  that  membership  in 
them  is  "  strictljr  voluntary. "  This  alignment  is  denied  by  the  employees  and  others 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  so  convincing  are  the  facts  to  the  contrary 
that  the  argument  is  not  taken  seriously  by  those  who  have  become  acquainted  w^ith 
the  inside  workings;  but  fearing  the  same  old  argument  might  be  presented  to  this 
commii^on  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  facts  which  to  my  mind  clearly  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  contention.  In  a  table  which  I  will  submit  later  I  will  show  that  a 
laige  majority  of  the  employees  who  have  spoken  on  the  matter  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  join  tne  relief  departments  to  secure  employment,  or  that  they  are  intimidated 
or  coerced  into  joining  them  after  securing  employment.  Prof.  L.  R.  Johnson,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  investigation  of  these  departments,  in 
his  evidence  before  this  commission  said: 

♦  *  *  "A  prominent  official  of  an  important  railway  corporation  told  me  in  a 
confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  membership  in  relief  asso- 
ciation was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that  time  his  railway  made  membership  in  his 
association  oomjpulsory ;  but  he  stated  that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory 
to  join  the  association  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  cor- 
poration could  bring  to  bear  would  accomplish  the  same  result.'* 

After  making*  this  statement,  he  was  asked  this  question:  **Did  they  force  the 
employees?"  To  this  question  he  answered:  **  Yes."  (Hearings  before  the  Indus- 
trial Ciommission  on  the  subject  of  Transportation,  p.  57. ) 

In  the  application  for  membership  in  tne  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department, 
heretofore  quoted,  the  following  appears: 

"I, -,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  desiring 

to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as 

in  the department, division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such 

employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be 
bound  by  all  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department  now  in  force  and  by  any  other 
regulations  of  said  cTepartment  hereafter  adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  feature." 

When  an  employee  is  required  to  join  the  relief  department  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, ia  not  membership  in  that  department  compulsory? 
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President  C.  P.  Htmtinffton,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  drcnlar  ii 
February  15, 1900,  establiBtiing  the  relief  department  on  that  road,  said:  ''ApplicantB 
for  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  must  become  members  of  the  retief  departznent 
before  entering  the  company's  service."  (Raibx>ad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April, 
1900,  ]).  335.) 

I  think  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  membersliip 
in  these  associations  is  not  voluntary,  and  I  would  not  encroach  upon  the  conunis- 
sion's  time  bv  submitting  any  further  proof  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  £aee 
of  all  the  eviaence  that  ham  been  produced,  I  expect  you  will  find  some  people  i^lio 
will  still  insist  that  membership  is  voluntary,  so  I  wish  to  call  jour  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  before 
this  commission  October  21,  1899: 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Mallory  he  said:  *'If  a  person  comes  into  tlie 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  mto  the  relief  department." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Farquhar  he  said:  *'He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department  unless  he  is  over  age  and  for 
some  special  reason  is  relieved."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
Transportation,  p.  305.) 

The  next  claam  made  for  these  departments  is  that  the  money  received  froni  the 
employees  to  keep  u^  the  fund  is  given  in  '*  voluntary  contributions."  If  member- 
ship in  these  associations  is  compulsory  it  necessarily  makes  the  payment  of  these 
moneys  compulsory,  and  to  prove  the  former  is  but  to  prove  the  latter.  Therefore  I 
think  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  say  any  more  on  that  proposition,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  here  call  your  attention  to  the  straits  these  companies  must  have  been  in 
when  making  the  Laws  to  govern  these  deparments  to  find  words  deceptive  enough 
to  answer  their  purposes  but  still  look  good  on  the  outside. 

That  they  were  in  a  measure  unsuccessful  in  this  is  shown  by  their  making  a  new 
definition  for  the  word  "contributions."  On  page  21  of  the  regulations  govemmg 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  I  find  the  following:  "The  word  'con- 
tribution,' wherever  used  in  these  regulations,  refers  to  the  sums  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  on  account  of  the  relief  feature,  either  by  appropriation  of 
wages  earned  or  by  deposits  of  cash  for  or  by  members." 

On  page  29  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Pennsylvania  Voluntary  Belief  De- 
partment, I  find  it  defined  in  this  way:  "The  word  *  contribution/  wherever  used 
nerein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wa^  or  benefits,  or  cash  payments  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  right  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

On  page  30  of  the  reaplations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Relief 
Association,  I  find  it  denned  in  these  words:  "The  word  *  contribution,'  wnerever 
used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  benefits,  or  cash  pay- 
ments in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shad  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  right  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

They  first  compel  a  man  to  join  these  associations  and  agree  to  allow  them  to  keep 
a  part  of  his  wages  each  month,  and  then  want  to  call  it  a  contribution.  If  there 
was  not  an  attempt  at  deception  in  this  matter,  why  did  they  pick  a  word  that 
required  so  much  defining?  I  believe  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  word 
contribution  is  to  give  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  I  deny  that  these  employees  pay 
this  money  in  that  spirit  And  while  they  may  not  have  the  means  of  education 
at  their  command  that  the  railway  managers  have,  they  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  to  know  that  white  is  not  black  and  a  thousand  defini- 
tions will  not  make  green  mean  yellow. 

Now  as  to  the  objects  or  motives  of  railway  managers  in  operating  these  depart- 
ments. The  companies  claim  that  the  object  is  benevolence.  We  dispute  this,  and 
claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  motives  are  avaricious. 

What  the  comfxanies  would  have  us  believe  are  their  motives  are  printed  in  their 
regulations,  and  it  mieht  be  well  to  quote  them.  On  page  9  of^the  regulations 
governing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department,  I  find  this 
declaration: 

"The  object  of  this  department  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  *The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  employees 
i'ontributing  to  the  fund,  who  under  the  regulations  shall  be  entitled  thereto,  when 
they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  the 
relatives  or  beneficiaries  specified  in  the  applications  of  such  einployees." 

On  page  3  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, the  purpose  is  stated  in  this  language: 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  *The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  members  of 
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the  asBociation,  when,  under  the  reeulations  thereof,  they  shall  be  entitled  thereto, 
b?  reason  of  disablement  from  accident,  sicknees,  or  other  cause,  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  death,  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  specified  in  their  applications 
for  membership  or  thereafter  designated  in  accordance  with  the  said  regulations." 

On  nage  4  of  the  r^^lations  governing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Belief  I)epartment, 
it  is  put  briefly  in  this  language: 

"The  relief  feature  will  afford  relief  to  its  members  entitled  thereto,  when  thev 
are  disabled  by  injury  or  sickness,  and  to  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death." 

But  we  are  tully  convinced  that  these  luring  promises  are  only  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  dust  in  'the  eyes  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Tailroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of 
the  rif^ht  to  sue  in  case  of  injury,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  thinK  if  these  two  things  could  not  be  accomplished  there 
woold  not  be  many  relief  associations  in  existence.  Taking  the  second  question 
fiist,  I  will  give  you  what  I  think  are  good  reasons  to  base  this  claim  on: 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  employees  say  that  they  believe  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  com|>anies  is  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations.  They  also  testify  that 
it  serves  this  purpose,  for  men  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep  up  the  dues  in  the 
relief  department  and  their  labor  organizations,  and  as  it  is  compulsory  on  them  to 

Ely  dues  into  the  relief  department,  they  must  withhold  their  membership  from  the 
bor  organizations. 

In  1889,  shortly  after  these  relief  associations  had  been  started,  Mr.  E.  F.  0*Shea, 
grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen,  in  answer 
to  questiona  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  regard  to  relief  associations, 
said: 

*'Some  of  the  principal  lines  have  lately  organized  so-called  relief  associations  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  *  caring  for  our  dear  employees,'  but  the  real  purpose  is  to 
nnderraine  and  ultimately  to  destrov*  the  brotherhood  and  place  the  men  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  corporations.  The  brakeman  does  not  receive  wages  commen- 
surate with  the  work  he  performs  or  the  dangers  he  is  compelled  to  undergo,  hence 
he  is  unable  to  keep  up  his  membership  in  more  than  one  organization,  and  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  is  retained  each  month  for  his  membership  in  the  relief  fund,  he 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  protest  will  result  in  dischai^e,  and  a  discharge  for- 
feits all  moneys  paid  into  the  fund.  The  relief  fund  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
many  of  the  brakemen  know  it  from  bitter  experience."  (Fifth  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Commisg«ioner  of  Labor,  p.  39. ) 

Prof.  E.  B.  Johnson,  in  testifying  before  this  commission,  said:  "A  majority  of 
railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief  departments  and  in  the 
brotherhoods;  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worked  against  the  beneficial 
departments  of  the  brotherhoods."  Further  he  was  asked:  ''Did  it  lessen  their 
allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?"  To  this  he  answ^ered:  "Yes;  and 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  department 
to  join  the  brotherhoods."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation, p.  57.) 

Now,  as  to  the  other  motive  that  prompts  these  companies — that  of  depriving 
emplovees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury: 

"Each  of  these  companies,  as  will  be  noted  by  glancing  over  the  applications  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department,  requires  as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits 
from  the  fund  that  the  employee  shall  release  it  from  all  claims  for  damages  arising 
from  such  injury. 

If  the  companies  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  why  do  they  take  such 
an  unfair  advantage  of  an  injured  employee?  Is  it  benevolence  to  strip  a  cripple  of 
the  legal  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  oi  the  land?  One  of  the  strongest  evidences 
that  the  greatest  desire  of  railroad  companies  is  to  prevent  the  paying  of  damages  is 
afforded  by  watching  their  actions  in  such  matters,  and  I  desire  right  nere  to  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  railway  managers  toward 
their  employees  who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  and  have  sought  redress  in  the 
courts,  the  way  they  discourage  these  employees  and  apparently  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  suppress  the  evidence  and  truth  in  these  cases.  For  instance,  a 
road  is  running  f mm  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio.  The  laws  and  courts  of  Ohio  are  con- 
eidereil  by  the  employees  to  be  more  fair  and  equitable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  employee  of  tnis  road  when  he  sues  naturally  goes  to  Ohio  to  enter  suit,  and 
the  ca.«e  is  tried  in  Ohio.  He  has  to  depend  on  hi's  fellow-employees,  who  are  his 
witueaHes,  to  go  voluntarily  into  Ohio  to  give  evidence,  because,  as  1  understand  it, 
they  can  not  be  compelled  to  go  from  one  State  into  another  to  give  evidence  in  such 
cases.  The  oflficers  of  the  road  go  to  these  witnesses  and  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
have  to  go  int<j  Ohio  to  testify  unless  they  want  to,  and  they  give  them  to  under- 
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PreBident  C.  P.  Huntmffton,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  circular  ij 
February  15, 1900,  establiBning  the  relief  department  on  that  road,  said:  '^Applican'ts 
for  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  must  become  members  of  the  relief  departmeii.^ 
before  entering  the  company's  service."  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April, 
1900, 1).  336.). 

I  think  this  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  membersliip 
in  these  associations  is  not  voluntary,  and  I  would  not  encroach  upon  the  comixiis- 
sion's  time  bv  submitting  any  further  proof  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  faee 
of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  I  expect  you  will  find  some  people  'wbo 
will  still  insist  that  membership  is  voluntary,  so  I  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  tke 
evidence  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  before 
this  commission  October  21,  1899: 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Mallory  he  said:  **If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  mto  the  relief  department" 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Farquhar  he  said:  *'He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department  unless  he  is  over  age  and  for 
some  special  reason  is  relieved."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Gommiasion  on 
Transportation,  p.  305.) 

The  next  claim  made  for  these  departments  is  that  the  money  received  from,  the 
employees  to  keep  u^  the  fund  is  given  in  '*  voluntary  contributions."  If  member- 
ship in  these  associations  is  compulsory  it  necessarily  makes  the  payment  of  these 
moneys  compulsory,  and  to  prove  the  former  is  but  to  prove  the  latter.  Therefore  I 
think  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  say  any  more  on  that  proposition,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  here  call  your  attention  to  the  straits  these  companies  must  have  been  in 
when  making  the  laws  to  govern  these  deparments  to  find  words  deceptive  enough 
to  answer  their  purposes  but  still  look  good  on  the  outside. 

That  they  were  in  a  measure  unsucc^sful  in  this  is  shown  by  their  making  a  new 
definition  for  the  word  ''contributions."  On  page  21  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  I  fiiidthe  following:  "The  word  'con- 
tribution,' wherever  used  in  these  r^rulations,  refers  to  the  sums  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  on  account  of  the  relief  feature,  either  by  appropriation  of 
wages  earned  or  by  deposits  of  cash  for  or  by  members." 

On  page  29  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Pennsylvania  Voluntary  Relief  I>e> 
partment,  I  find  it  defined  in  this  way:  "The  word  'contribution,'  wherever  used 
nerein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wag^  or  benefits,  or  cash  payments  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  right  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

On  page  30  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association,  I  find  it  defined  in  tnese  woras:  "The  word  'contribution/  wnerever 
used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  benefits,  or  cash  pay- 
ments in  lieu  thereof,  aa  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  ri^ht  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

They  first  compel  a  man  to  join  these  associations  and  agree  to  allow  them  to  keep 
a  part  of  his  wages  each  month,  and  then  want  to  call  it  a  contribution.  If  there 
was  not  an  attempt  at  deception  in  this  matter,  why  did  they  pick  a  word  that 
required  so  much  defining?  I  believe  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  word 
contribution  is  to  give  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  I  deny  that  these  employees  pay 
this  money  in  that  spirit  And  while  they  may  not  have  the  means  of  education 
at  their  command  that  the  railway  managers  have,  they  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  to  know  that  white  is  not  black  and  a  thousand  defini- 
tions will  not  make  green  mean  yellow. 

Now  as  to  the  objects  or  motives  of  railway  managers  in  operating  these  depart- 
ments. The  companies  claim  that  the  object  is  benevolence.  We  dispute  this,  and 
claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  motives  are  avaricious. 

What  the  comi>anie6  would  have  us  believe  are  their  motives  are  printed  in  their 
regulations,  and  it  might  be  well  to  quote  them.  On  page  9  of^the  r^ulations 
governing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department,  I  find  this 
declaration: 

"The  object  of  this  department  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  'The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  employees 
contributing  to  the  fund,  who  under  the  regulations  shall  be  entitled  thereto,  when 
they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  the 
relatives  or  beneficiaries  specified  in  the  applications  of  such  employees." 

On  page  3  of  the  regulations  governing  tne  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, the  purpose  is  stated  in  this  language: 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  the  establiuhnunit  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  'The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  members  of 
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the  aaeodation,  when,  nnder  the  regulationfl  thereof,  they  shall  be  entitled  thereto, 
bv  reason  of  disablement  from  accident,  sickness,  or  other  cause,  and,  in  the  event 
oi  their  death,  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  specified  in  their  applications 
for  membership  or  thereafter  designated  in  accordance  with  the  said  regulations." 

On  vase  4  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department, 
it  is  put  briefly  in  this  language: 

"The  relief'  feature  will  afford  relief  to  its  members  entitled  thereto,  w^hen  they 
are  disabled  bv  injury  or  sickness,  and  to  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death/' 

But  we  are  /uUy  convinced  that  these  luring  promises  are  only  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  primary  objects  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  o})erating  these  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of 
the  right  to  sue  in  case  of  injury,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  said  l^efore,  I  think  if  theee  two  things  could  not  be  accomplished  there 
would  not  be  many  relief  associations  in  existence.  Taking  the  second  question 
first,  I  will  give  you  what  I  think  are  good  reasons  to  base  this  claim  on: 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  employees  say  that  they  believe  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  companies  is  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations.  They  also  testify  that 
it  serves  this  purpose,  for  men  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep  up  the  dues  in  the 
relief  department  and  their  labor  organizations,  and  as  it  is  compulsory  on  them  to 

Ely  dues  into  the  relief  department,  they  must  withhold  their  membership  from  the 
bor  organizations. 

In  18^,  shortly  after  these  relief  associations  had  been  started,  Mr.  E.  F.  O'Shea, 
grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen,  in  answer 
to  ouestions  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  regard  to  relief  associations, 
said: 

^^Some  of  the  principal  lines  have  lately  oiiganized  so-called  relief  associations  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  *  caring  for  our  dear  employees,'  but  the  real  purpose  is  to 
undermine  ana  ultimately  to  destroy  the  brotherhood  and  place  the  men  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  corporations.  I'he  brakeman  does  not  receive  wages  commen- 
airate  with  the  work  he  performs  or  the  dangers  he  is  compelled  to  undergo,  hence 
he  is  unable  to  keep  up  his  membership  in  more  than  one  organization,  and  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  is  retained  each  month  for  his  membership  in  the  relief  fund,  he 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  protest  will  result  in  dischaive,  and  a  discharge  for- 
feits all  moneys  paid  into  the  fund.  The  relief  fund  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
many  of  the  brakemen  know  it  from  bitter  experience."  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  39. ) 

Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  in  testifying  before  this  commission,  said:  '^A  majority  of 
railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief  departments  and  in  the 
brotherhoods;  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worked  against  the  beneficial 
departments  of  the  brotherhoods."  Further  he  was  asked:  "Did  it  lessen  their 
allejdance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?"  To  this  he  answered:  **Yes;  and 
maife  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  department 
to  join  the  brotherhoods."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation, p.  57.) 

Now,  as  to  the  other  motive  that  prompts  these  companies — that  of  depriving 
employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury: 

£ach  of  these  companies,  as  will  be  noted  by  glancing  over  the  applications  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department,  requires  as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits 
from  the  fund  that  the  employee  shall  release  it  from  all  claims  for  damages  arising 
from  such  injury. 

If  the  companies  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  l)enevolence,  why  do  they  take  such 
an  unfair  advantaj^  of  an  injured  employee?  Is  it  benevolence  to  strip  a  cripple  of 
the  legal  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  oi  the  land?  One  of  the  strongest  evidences 
that  the  greatest  desire  of  railroad  companies  is  to  prevent  the  paying  of  damages  is 
afforded  by  watching  their  actions  in  such  matters,  and  I  desire  right  here  to  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  railway  managers  toward 
their  employees  who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  and  have  sought  r^ress  in  the 
courts,  the  way  they  discourage  these  employees  and  apmrently  use  every  means  at 
their  commana  to  suppress  the  evidence  and  truth  in  these  cases.  For  instance,  a 
road  is  running  from  Pennsylvania  into  Ohio.  The  laws  and  courts  of  Ohio  are  con- 
siderwi  by  the  emi)loyees  to  be  more  fair  and  equitable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  employee  of  tnis  road  when  he  sues  naturally  goes  to  Ohio  to  enter  suit,  and 
the  caj^e  is  tried  in  Ohio.  He  has  to  depend  on  his  fellow-employees,  who  are  his 
witne»»)es,  to  go  voluntarily  into  Ohio  to  give  evidence,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  can  not  be  compelled  to  go  from  one  State  into  another  to  give  evidence  in  such 
eases.  The  officers  of  the  road  go  to  these  witnesses  and  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
have  to  go  into  Ohio  to  testify  unless  they  want  to,  and  they  give  them  to  under- 
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stand  that  it  is  the  company's  desire  that  they  do  not  go.    These  employees  are  1h  i  k*9«.l 
to  by  their  superior  officers,  from  the  train  master  up  to  the  general  superintenden't^» 
and  are  finally  persuaded  not  to  ^o.    Then  the  only  way  left  open  for  the  injured 
employee  to  get  their  testimony  is  to  go  into  Pennsylvania  ana  take  their  deposit 
tions.    The  practice  in  taking  these  depositions  is  for  the  counsel  on  both  sides  1>o 
get  together  and  mutually  agree  on  a  date  on  which  thev  will  go  toeether  and  tak:^ 
Uie  depositions.    The  counsel  for  the  company  advises  tne  officers  of  the  road  wha.t; 
day  they  will  come,  and  the  company  then  goes  to  these  witnesses  whose  testimonx 
would  lie  favorable  to  the  employee  and  gets  them  to  go  to  some  place  where  they  caxi 
not  be  found  on  the  day  the  depositions  are  being  taken. 

It  is  made  known  to  these  witnesses,  too,  that  they  will  lose  nothing  for  the  loss 
of  time  and  expenses  while  evading  the  lawyers.    Then,  too,  if  a  eood  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  is  on  a  run  that  takes  him  into  Ohio,  and  they  fear  he  will  be  subpoenaed 
some  time  while  in  Ohio,  they  will  in  some  instajices  put  him  on  another  part,  of  the 
road  to  work,  so  that  he  will  not  run  into  Ohio.    These  witnesses  know  and  feel  in 
their  own  hearts  that  they  are  doing  a  wrong  to  their  fellow-employee,  but  tho 
remonstrances,  or  at  least  the  suasive  talk  of  a  general  superintendent,  who  lia;B 
probably  never  honored  them  with  an  audience  before,  is  too  much  for  their  vrill 
power,  and  they  finallv  bend.    And  in  this  way  the  poor  employee  who  has  been 
mjured  through  some  £&ult  of  the  company  is  deprived  of  some  of  his  best  witnesses. 
I  remember,  nowever,  of  one  case  where  a  man  was  handled  in  this  way,  and   he 
was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  his  lodee  of  our  organization;  and  when  he  fully  realized 
the  wa^  his  fellow- workmen  felt  about  it,  he  took  courage  and  went  and  freely  gave 
his  testimony:  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  member  of  a  sister  oi^ganization,  recov- 
ered several  thousand  dollars  for  the  loss  of  a  hand. 

What  I  desired  to  bring  out  by  the  foregoing  was  to  show  the  means  railroad 
officers  will  resort  to  to  save  damage  suits;  and  it  strengthens  my  assertion  that  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  relief  departments  is  to  prevent  the  collection  of  damages 
for  injury,  when  the  company  is  liable. 

But  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  obtained,  showing  the  objects  of  these  relief 
associations,  than  to  take  some  of  the  historv  of  the  actions  of  the  companies  toward 
legislation  which  sought  to  nullify  these  release  contracts.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
such  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Kailroad  Company,  which  operates  a  relief  department,  marshaled  all  of  itd 
forces  and  influence  and  resorted  to  some  questionable  means  to  defeat  this  measure. 

The  fight  made  by  the  railroad  employees  in  Iowa  aroused  so  much  public  senti- 
ment against  these  departments  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  Pennsvlvania 
Company  was  very  much  disturbed  lest  their  association  would  be  'stripped  of  its 
best  feature  by  State  legislation  in  that  section  of  the  country.  So  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Indiana  legislature  it  sought  to  legalize  its  relief  department  by  statute  and 
had  its  attorneys  draft  the  following  bill,  which  was  introauoed  in  the  senate  by  a 
senator  who  was  favorable  to  that  corporation: 

[EngrosKd  senate  bill  No.  SS5.] 

A  BILL  for  an  act  making  It  lawful  for  railroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  for  all  other  corporations,  companies,  Arms,  or  persons  emplojring  labor  in  said 
State,  to  organize  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  managemei^t 
of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  employees,  contributing  to  such  funds  when  dlgabled 
by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries, 
autiiorizlng  employees  to  agree  to  contribute,  and  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  such  funds^ providing 
that  the  expense  and  co8t  of  managing,  caring  for,  investing,  and  disbursing  such  funds  shall  be 
borne  solely  by  said  corporation,  companies,  Arms,  or  i)erson8:  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  the  safe* 
keeping  thereof,  and  for  any  defldencv  in  said  funds,  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from 
said  funds  by  the  members  and  their  Deneficiaries,  and  prescribing  the  effect  of  such  acceptance, 
and  matters  relating  thereto,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  asaembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  railroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  said  State,  and  for 
all  other  corporations,  companies,  firms,  or  persons  employing  labor  in  said  State  to 
organize  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  relief  funds  for  tlie  payment  of  benefits  in  definite  amounts  to  employees 
contributing  to  such  funds  when  they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  death,  to  the  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  of  the  decedent  who 
may  be  specified  in  the  application  for  membership  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  2.  The  employees  of  such  companies,  corporations,  firms,  and  persons  may 
agree  to  contribute  and  may  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  such  funds,  but  all  the  expense  and  cost  of  managing,  caring  for,  investing,  and 
disbursing  such  funds  shall  be  borne  solelv  by  the  companies,  corporations,  firms, 
and  persons,  and  thev  shall  be  liable  for  their  safekeeprng  and  for  any  deficiency 
in  the  funds  to  pay  the  benefits  agreed  upon. 
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Sac.  3.  In  caae  of  personal  injnry  to  any  employee  or  of  his  death  while  a  member 
of  any  sach  relief  department  and  entitled  to  henefits,  he  or  his  benefidair  named 
in  the  application  for  membership  may  accept  the  benefits  from  the  relief  hmd  in 
Iko  andm  bar  of  any  dama^  leeolting  from  such  injury  or  death,  and  the  accepts 
ance  of  benefits  from  the  rehef  fund  to  which  such  employee  or  nis  beneficiary  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  membenahip  in  the  relief  department  shall  be  a  valid  defense 
to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death,  but  nothine  contained 
herein  or  in  any  contract  of  such  employees  shall  operate  to  deprive  him  or  his 
representatives  of  his  or  their  right  of  action  for  damages  resultins  from  such  injurv 
or  death  if  such  employee  or  his  beneficiary  does  not  accept  the  oenefits  from  such 
relief  fond. 

Sbc.  4.  An  emeigency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act,  therefore 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  iMuasage. 

The  company  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  measure  and  kept  a  number  of 
its  employees  at  Indianapolis  trying  to  show  the  legislators  the  blessings  of  their  so- 
ealled  voluntary  relief  department.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  judi- 
eiaiy,  whic^  reported  the  bill  with  amendment,  as  follows: 

"Mb.  Pbbbidknt:  Your  committee  on  judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  senate  bill 
No.  335,  introduced  bv  Senator  Hogate,  has  had  tne  same  under  consideration  and 
bees  leave  to  report  tne  same  back  to  the  senate  with  the  recommendation  that  said 
buT be  amended  by  adding  to  section  3  the  following: 

''Amend  by  addine  to  section  3  the  following: 

***Prorided.  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  any  employee  or  beneficiary  any  and  all 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  such  membership  for  the  period  of  15 
days  after  his  injury,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  benefit  shall  not  operate  as  a  bar  in 
a  soit  for  damages  on  account  of  such  injury;  and  any  act  done,  or  any  release  or  con- 
tract executed,  within  15  days  of  any  mjury  received  by  any  memoer  of  any  such 
association,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  any  suit  for  damages  on  account  of  said  injury;  and 
that  when  so  amended  said  bUl  do  pass.' 

"J.  D.  Early,  Chairman,'* 

The  amended  report  was  concurred  in  February  17, 1899,  and  on  February  24, 1899, 
the  bill  was  callea  up  by  Senator  Hogate,  the  man  who  introduced  it,  and  read  a 
third  time  by  sections.  It  was  then  again  amended  b^  strikins  out  all  of  lines  1 1  and 
12,  after  the  word  "death,"  in  section  3.  And  then  it  was  still  further  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  section  3. 

This  left  a  measure  that  was  undeceptive  and  would  have  carried  out  every  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  declaration  of  purposes  of  its  relief 
fond.  But  this  kind  of  legislation  was  not  what  it  was  seeking;  it  was  seeking  to 
legalize  these  release  contracts;  and  when  these  iniquitous  provisions  were  stricken 
from  the  bill  the  senator  who  had  introduced  it,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  introduced  it 
at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Compan]^,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause, 
which  motion  prevailed,  and  it  killed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  look  up  the  history  of  this  Indiana 
Wislation  in  order  to  give  you  the  exact  facts.  I  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana;  also  with  the  chairman  of  the  lesislative  board 
of  raUioad  employees  of  that  State,  who  was  in  attendance  at  Indianapolis  during  that 
sesBion  of  the  legifllature,  and  to  substantiate  my  statements  I  submit  their  letters: 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Indian APOLis,  Ind.,  January  ^2,  1900. 
H.  B.  FuLLiB,  WaMngUm^  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  type-written  copy  of  senate  bill  No.  335, 

introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  sixty-first  general  assembly.    The  original  bill,  with 

the  amendments  added  thereto,  had  been  ordered  to  engrossment,  after  which,  on 

February  24,  the  enacting  cliause  was  stricken  out,  and  therefore  the  bill  was  killed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Gonsbr,  Deputy  Secretary. 

I  again  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  more  details  in  regard  to  thiu  bill  and 
received  the  following  letter: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  12,  1900. 
H.  B.  Fuller,  Wathm^on^  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sib:  Replying  to  vour  favor  of  March  10,  I  beg  to  sav  that  senate  bill  No. 
335  was  introduced  into  the  general  assembler  by  Hon.  Enoch  G.  Hogate,  a  Repub- 
lican senator.    On  February  24,  1899,  the  bill  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Hogate  and 
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read  a  third  time  by  sections.     Senator  Minor,  a  Democrat,  made  the  following^ 
motion: 

**Imove  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  and 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  11  and  12  after  the  word  'death'  in  section  3," 
which  motion  prevailed. 

Senator  Morris  W infield,  a  Democrat  from  the  district  composed  of  Cass  and 
Pulaski  counties,  made  the  following  motion: 

''  T  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  amended  by  reference  to  a  committee  of 
one,  its  author,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  section  3,''  which  motion  prevailed, 
on  a  decision  whereon  21  senators  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  13  senators  voted 
in  the  negative. 

The  bill  as  amended  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Senator  Hogate,  who  thereupon 
moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  which  motion  prevail^.  If  there  is  any 
blame  to  be  attached  to  either  party  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  it  can  only  be 
attached  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Union  B.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Frederick,  the  chairman  of  the 
railrcNEui  employees'  l^islative  board: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  16 y  1899, 
H.  R.  Fuller,  McKeea  Rocks,  Pa, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant  relative  to  the  bill  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  making  it  lawful  for  railroad  companies 
and  other  corporations  to  oiiganize  and  maintain  relief  departments,  received. 

This  bill  which  was  known  as  S.  B.  336  and  introduced  by  Senator  Hogate,  of  Boone 
County,  was,  I  understand,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Pickens,  of  this  city,  and  the 
chief  counsel  for  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  in  this  State. 
This  company  (Pittsbui^,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway)  kept  6  of  their 
employees  stationed  at  the  state  house  during  the  entire  session,  working  in  the 
interest  of  this  measure — they  having  a  list  showing  the  percentage  of  members  and 
nonmembers  on  each  division  to  show  that  the  relief  department  as  conducted 
by  that  company  was  purely  voluntary  and  not  compulsory.  On  2  or  3  of  these 
divisions  the  percentage  of  membership  was  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  but  upon  investi- 
gation I  find  the  majority  of  the  employees  on  these  divisions  that  have  a  low  per- 
centage are  men  who  are  past  the  prime  of  life  and  would  be  considered  by  other 
insu^'ance  companies  as  poor  risks. 

The  bill  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  employees  for 
this  reason:  That  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  oi  the  relief  association  was  a  valid 
defense  for  the  company  in  a  suit  for  damages. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  passage  with  the  amendment  attached  all  interest  was 
lost,  showing  conclusively  thatthe  bill  was  introduced  to  have  the  relief  departments 
act  as  a  bar  m  a  suit  for  damages. 

Trusting  you  will  find  this  information  sufi&cient,  I  am,  sir, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  L.  Frederick, 
Chairman  Indiana  Legidaiive  Board. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1900. 

[seal.]  John  W.  Donnelly, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Cook  County ,  lUinoiM. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  wording  of  the  title  of  this 
bill.  Note  how  lucidly  it  sets  forth  every  provision  of  the  bill  except  the  release 
provision.  That  is  covered  by  these  harmless  appearing  words:  * '  and  prescribing  the 
effect  of  such  acceptance,  and  matters  relating  thereto."  Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  title,  with  this  one  exception.  If  there  was 
not  an  attempt  to  deceive,  why  did  they  not  clearly  express  this  provision  in  the 
title  of  the  bill?  If  this  release  clause  was  fair,  why  were  they  afraid  to  set  it  forth 
in  the  title  as  they  did  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill?  Why  aid  they  not  say  in  the 
title:  '*  and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  shall  l^e  a  valid  defense 
to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death?" 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  greatest 
object  aimed  at  is  to  save  damage  suits.  The  employees  are  almost  unanimous  in 
that  ojnnion.  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  w^hose  testimony  I  have  already  referred  to  sev- 
eral times,  speaks  this  way:  "I  think  the  corporations  have  organized  the  relief 
departments  not  from  philanthrophy,  but  because  it  is  good  business."  He  further 
says:  **I  think  the  economic  motive  is  the  motive  of  the  corporations."  (Hearings 
before  the  Industrial  (commission  on  transportation,  pp.  58-59.) 

President  Coweu,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  his  evidence 
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bef<»re  this  t-ommiasion,  said:  "And  nraotically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
has  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of  injuries; 
not  entirely,  bat  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now  for  us  to 
have  mnch  trouble  with  our  employees." 

If  we  had  no  more  evidence,  would  not  this  admission  make  absurd  any  pretension 
that  the  relief  departments  were  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  savmg  damage 

But  it  ut  argued  by  the  friends  of  the  relief  associations  that  anything  that  will  save 
litigation  is  commendable.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  wrong  conception.  1  will  agree, 
however,  that  anything  that  will  remove  the  cause  for  litigation  is  commendable. 
We  should  not  allow  the  railroad  companies  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  injury 
to  their  employees,  and  then  they  would  take  more  precautions  to  protect  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  their  employees;  and  the  result  w^ould  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
accidentia,  and  consequently  the  cause  for  litigation  would  be  lessened.  This  would 
be  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  this  question  that  the  companies  con- 
tribute only  about  16  or  20  per  cent  of  the  relief  funds,  but  still  they  claim  the  right 
to  make  an  employee  release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury  before  they  will 
allow  him  to  draw  benefits  from  this  fund  oi  which  he  and  his  fellow  employees 
have  contributed  over  80  per  cent.  For  the  paltry  sum  which  is  the  company's  con- 
tribution to  the  benefits  he  draws,  he  is  deprived  of  the  le^l  rights  given  him  by  the 
hws  of  the  land.  To  plainly  show  the  real  injustice  of  this  part  of  the  8(;heme  I  will 
draw  an  example  of  how  it  works  with  an  employee  who  is  injured  and  is  entitled 
by  law  to  recover  for  such  injury:  An  employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  relief 
department  loees  an  arm.  We  would  say  that  the  courts  would  allow  him  $5,000  for 
this  injury.  We  will  now  say  that  he  receives  $100  from  the  relief  fund,  $20  of 
which  the  company  has  contriouted.  For  this  $20  he  surrenders  his  right  to  the 
$5,000  which  he  was  entitled  to  according  to  law,  and  he  is  out  the  difference  between 
$20  and  $5,000,  which  u  ^,980. 

As  previously  stated,  the  companies  have  the  majority  on  the  governing  boards, 
and  therefore  practically  make  the  laws  and  dictate  the  policy  of  these  associations; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  employees'  representatives  to  change  these  laws  to  an 
equitable  baBis. 

I  ask  the  question:  If  the  employees  contribute  80 per  cent  of  the  funds  why  should 
they  not  have  a  majority  representation?  I  would  like  to  be  shown  another  business 
institution  that  is  run  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner.  Where,  if  you  please,  could  we 
find  a  railroad  president  or  director  who  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  a  road  who 
would  allow  it  to  be  run  by  the  minority  stockholders? 

I  have  often  heard  the  phrase  used,  **the  tail  wagging  the  dog^"  but  it  never  pre- 
sented itself  so  strongly  to  me  as  it  does  in  this  feature  of  the  relief  departments. 

The  amounts  paid  in  disability  and  death  claims  by  these  associations  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  amounts  x)aid  in  dues.  The  insurance  departments  of  our  broth - 
erhcmds,  and  even  the  old-line  insurance  companies,  give  better  rates.  I  have  not 
had  the  time  myself  to  go  into  this  feature  of  the  question  and  f^\e  you  the  exact 
figures,  but  I  have  here  a  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  comparison  made  by  one 
of  the  editors  of  our  organizations,  which  I  submit,  as  follows: 

THE  PLANT  HYffTEM — RELIEF  AND    HOSPFTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

We  alluded  to  the  philanthropic  pose  of  Superintendent  Dunham,  of  the  Plant 
System,  in  our  August  number,  and  stated  therein  that  in  forcing  his  relief  and  hos- 
pital scheme  on  the  emplovees  it  was  compelling  them  to  share  the  cx>mpany'8  losses 
without  sharing  in  its  profits. 

We  have  before  ua  the  printed  application  for  membership  which  is  headed  "  Plant 
system  relief  and  hospital  department."  This  document  is  too  long  for  space  at  our 
dispoeal  in  this  issue,  and  we  will  use  such  quotations  as  will  answer  our  purp)se  at 
this  time  and  if  found  necessary  will  publish  in  full  later.  This  document  is  addressed 
to  the  superintendent  and  chief  sui^on,  and  reads  (the  name  and  place  added ) : 

**I,  Richard  Roe,  of  Brunswick,  &a.,  desiring  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
companies  constituting  the  Plant  System  as  engineer  in  the  train  department,  do 
hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  ail  regulations 
of  the  relief  and  hospital  department  now  in  force,  and  by  any  other  r^ulations  of 
said  department  hereafter  adopted." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  employment  in  any  capacity  depends  upon  the  physical 
possibility  of  the  applicant  coming  within  the  requirements  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion, which  is  more  searching  than  the  examination  of  any  old-line  insurance  com- 
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panv,  as  it  covers  not  only  physical  conditions  but  eyesight,  hearing,  and  colcr 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man,  however  proficient  in  the  business,  or  how  badly 
he  may  need  work  or  the3r  need  bis  services,  can  obtain  it  only  through  the  one 
channel,  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  and  not  then  if  for  any  reason  the  snper- 
intendent  or  medical  examiner  does  not  want  him  to  pass.  The  application  farther 
says: 

''I  also  a^^ree  that  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  bv  its  or  their  proper 
affents  and  m  the  manner  provided  in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  monthly  in 
advance,  from  the  first  wi^s  earned  by  me  under  said  employment  in  each  calen- 
dar month,  sums  at  the  rate  of per  month  as  a  condition  to  the  relief  and  hos- 
pital department  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  regulations 
for  a  member  of  class to  myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death  to . 

**  I  expressly  stipulate  that  my  marriage  shall  ipso  facto  nave  the  effect  to  substitute 
my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to  receive  said  bene- 
fits in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

'*I  further  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent  and 
chief  surseon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  companies,  and 
each  of  them,  as  a  condition  of  my  employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  its 
construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of  th^  State  of  Georgia,  and  as  such  be  an  irrevo- 
cable power  and  authority  to  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  to  appropriate  the 
above  amounts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  snail  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them, 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  of  such  portions  of  my 
wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me 
of  my  wa^es,  or  oiany  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

'^Ifurther  agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  companies  to  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  of  the  guarantv  by  them  of  the  payments  of  the 
benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  and  nospital  depart- 
ment for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  for  damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death  which  could  be 
made  by  or  through  me;  and  that  the  superintendent  ana  chief  surgeon  may  require, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that  all  acts  by  him  deemed 
appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect  the  full  release  and  discharge  of  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  from  all  such  claims,  be  done  by  those  who  mi^ht  bring  suit  for 
damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of  such  a  suit 
by  me.  my  beneficiary,  or  legal  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  beneficiary  alone, 
or  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of  damages  for 
such  injury  or  death  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  compromise,  or  of  any 
costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief  and  hospital 
department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  my^  membership  therein. 

''I  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  specially  bound  by 
regulation  No.  13,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by 
reierence  to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  relief  and  hospital  depart- 
ment; and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  and  hospital 
department 

*'I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  chief  surgeon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  by  which  my  rights  as  a  member  of  said  relief  and  hospital  de^rt- 
ment,  and  as  an  employee  of  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  determined 
as  to  all  matters  within  its  scope,  that  each  of  the  statements  herein  contained,  and 
each  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  medical  examiner,  and  hereto 
annexed,  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me,  the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  condition 
of  payment  of  any  of  the  benefits  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  acceptance  of  his  application 
creates  a  fixed  and  immutable  condition  of  his  employment  He  also  agrees  to 
obtain  a  release,  if  requested,  from  all  parties  who  might  come  within  the  scope  of 
law  for  bringing  a  suit  against  the  company,  and  that  the  bringing  of  a  suit  shall  act 
as  a  positive  release  of  the  companies'  liability  to  pay  any  part  of  the  indemnity 
accruing  from  his  monthly  payments  and  membership  in  the  relief  and  hospital 
department  He  also  agrees  that  his  rights  in  the  indemnity  department  and  his 
position  as  an  employee  shall  rest  upon  the  truth  of  his  answers  to  the  medical 
examiner,  and  without  qualifications.  One  might  state  what  he  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely true  of  his  own  physical  condition  and  still  be  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  many  of 
the  students  with  M.  D.  attached  to  their  names  in  making  an  examination.  The 
applicant  takes  this  risk  all  to  himself,  as  he  does  all  the  other  risks  incident  to  his 
employment  and  insurance  with  this  philanthropic  company.  We  append  below 
the  fjeed  and  immutable  condition  of  employment  of  all  classes  of  employees  on  the 
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Fiant  S3rste[ii.  In  this  exhibit  they  take  pains  to  say,  ''Free  medical  and  soigical 
attendance  by  company's  surgeons  to  all  members,"  and  that  members  must  insure 
in  the  class  their  salary  calls  for.  We  shall  see  later  whether  medical  attendance  is 
free  to  anyone  but  the  Plant  Company. 

The  Plant  System  relief  and  liospUal  depariment,  what  xl  coBtSf  and  bmefils  to  be  derived. 


Claw  according  to  salary  per  month. 


doM  according  to  employment. 

Cost  per  month: 

r\nX  class  (those  engaged  In  opera- 
ting trains) 

Secmd  class  (not  so  engaged) 

Ftnl  or  aeeond  doss. 

Benefits: 

For  accideiital  injuries  per  day,  not 
including  Sundays- 
First  25  weeks 

After  26  weeks 

For  sickness  per  day,  not  including 
first  6  working  days  or  Sundays, 

for  d2  weeks 

In  event  of  death  from— 

Accident 

Katural  causes 


A.— 136  or 
under. 


fl.25 
LOO 


.60 
.25 


.50 


500.00 
250.00 


B.— Over 

S35and  not 

more  than 

160. 


•2.60 
2.00 


1.00 
.50 


1.00 


1,000.00 
500.00 


C— Over 
$50  and  not|$75 
more  than 
t75. 


18.50 
2.75 


1.50 
.75 


1.50 


1.500.00 
750.00 


D.— Over 
and  not 

more  than 
$100. 


$4.50 
3.60 


2.00 
1.00 


2.00 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 


E.— More 
than  $100. 


$6.50 
4.26 


2.60 
1.26 


2.60 


2,500.00 
1.250.00 


Free  medical  and  surgical  attendance  by  company's  suigeons  to  all  members.  No  charge  will  be 
made  to  members  for  care  and  treatment  while  in  ho<>pital8.  For  care  of  the  families  of  members  in 
company's  hospitals,  actual  cost  will  be  charged  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent. 

Mem  here  employing  other  than  the  company's  surgeons  will  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  Benefits' 
will  not  l>e  paid  in  such  cases  unless  reported  promptly  on  relief  and  hospital  department  Form  12. 

Kmployeea  becoming  members  of  the  department  most  insure  in  the  class  their  salary  requires. 

Now,  the  second  class,  not  in  train  service,  is  necessarily  made  up  of  all  the 
other  classes  that  compose  the  necessary  force  employed;  and  as  there  are  six  classes 
listed  in  old-line  companies  before  we  come  to  hazardous,  it  will  be  fair  to  take  the 
middle  class,  called  ordinary,  and  turning  to  this  column  we  find  $1,000,  and  $7.50 
weekly  indemnity.  Old-line  company,  84J  cents  a  month,  or  $10.12  a  year;  Plant 
system,  $2  a  month,  or  $24  a  year;  $1,500  old  line,  $7.50  weekly  benefits,  94  cents  a 
month,  or  $11.25  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $2.75  per  month,  or  $33  a  year;  $2,000 
old  line,  $12  a  week,  $1.46  per  month,  or  $17.52  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $3.50  a 
month,  or  $42  per  year;  $2,500  old  line,  $12.50  per  week,  $1.56^  a  month,  or  $18.75 
per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $4.25  per  month,  or  $51  per  year.  In  roads  where  hos- 
pital department  only  is  maintained,  the  payments,  would,  we  think,  not  exceed 
$4.50,  $6,  $9,  and  $12  a  year  for  these  classes,  and  the  Plant's  excess  charges  over  the 
old-line  company  is  $13.88,  $21.75,  $24.48,  and  $32.25  a  year-^lmost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  hospital  maintenance.  This  looks  like  a  good  big  man^n  for  the 
Plant  System,  and  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  estimate  wheUier  the  medical  service 
is  free,  or  whether  the  employee  pays  the  bill.  And  when  we  realize,  as  we  all  do, 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  above  class  get  killed,  and  conseouently  the  ma- 
tnring  claim  by  natural  death  bein^  paid  only  one-half,  we  do  not  tnink  the  Plant 
System  will  be  bankrupt  by  its  philanthropy.  Now  we  will  make  a  comparison  of 
the  other  class,  ''extra  hazardous,"  as  they  are  listed  by  the  old-line  companies. 

Now,  the  condition  for  an  engineer  or  conductor  who  earns  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month  is  a  payment  of  $5.50  per  month,  or  $66  a  year,  on  a  $2,500  policy, 
with  $15  weekly  indemnity  for  26  weeks,  and  one-half^  or  $7.50,  if  he  is  disabled  more 
than  26  weeks,  and  full  payment  on  his  policy  if  he  is  killed  while  on  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  company;  but  if  he  dies  from  other  causes  he  receives  only  $1,250,  and 
benefits  on  account  of  accidental  injury  will  be  paid  only  when  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  to  have  been  received  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duty  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

Now,  the  old-line  schedule  before  me  lists  $2,500,'  extra  hazardous,  $15  weekly 
indemnity,  at  $4.26  a  month,  or  $51.36  a  year,  and  full  payment  of  $2,500  whether 
killed  following  his  occupation  or  otherwise,  or  dies  a  natural  death.  And  when  we 
understand  that  about  sixty  of  every  one  hundred  maturing  policies  under  the  Plant 
System  would  only  receive  $1,250,  because  60  per  cent  die  natural  deaths,  and  that 
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indemnity  is  not  paid  when  injury  is  received  when  not  on  duty,  it  does  not  take  lonjr 
to  fathom  the  incentive  that  actiiat€*s  its  su|>erintendent  in  atiopting  this  nie&iiH  of 
relieving  the  Plant  Company  of  sustaining  itw  legitimate  liabilities,  an<l  possibly  having 
something;  left,  and  with  no  means  provided  by  which  one  of  these  employees  who 
have  paid  excess  charges  over  cost  or  maintenance  ever  getting  any  of  it  back.  And 
if  they  are  discharged  or  leave  the  service  of  the  company,  these  accumulations  which 
are  sure  to  accnie  remain  the  property  of  someone — AVho? 

Now,  we  will  make  a  comparison  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers' 
Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association.    This  is  the  extra  hazardous  risk.     Foi  the 
twelve  months  ending  July  20, 1896,  there  were  141  natural  deaths,  73  killed  and  died 
from  injuries  received,  17  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  and  22  loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  253.      Of 
the  killed,  1  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  3  died  from  gunshot  wounds,  1  thrown  from 
a  buggy,  1  drowned,  and  1  killed  in  a  cyclone;  and  these  the  Plant  would  pay  half 
or  declare  them  forfeited  entirely.    The  cost  of  carrying  $2,500  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers*  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association  for  the  past  year,  with 
39  liabilities  maturing  for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  has  been  $41.66,  and  the  cost  of 
weekly  indemnity  equal  to  the  Plant  is  carried  on  m  many  of  our  divisions  for  75  cents 
a  month,  or  $9  a  year,  making  a  total  of  $50.66  for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity 
and  the  policy  always  paid  in  full.     Now  let  us  see  what  the  difference  would  amount 
to  paid  in  full,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  does,  and  natural  deaths 
one-half,  as  the  Plant  System  does.    Two  hundred  and  tiftv-three  policies  maturing 
at  $2,500  amounts  to  $630,000.     Now,  the  Plant  System  would  only  pay  in  full  for 
those  killed — 73 — $182,500.    As  they  would  not  pay  for  loss  of  hand  or  eye,  they 
would  only  pay  on  the  141  natural  deaths  $176,251 , 'total,  $358,750.     In  favor  of  the 
Plant  Company,  $271,250  on  policy  payments  only,  as  compared  with  the  Brotherhoo<i 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance.    If  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
paid  its  policy  holders  on  the  same  basis  the  Plant  does,  it  would  cost  but  $22.50  a 
year  to  pay  the  bill  and  cost  of  collecting.     Now,  the  men  on  the  Plant  System  have 
paid  $15.34  a  year  more  for  their  risk  being  carried  by  the  Plant  than  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers*  insurance  has  cost  its  members,  and  they  have  paid  $14.64 
more  than  an  old-Tine  company  would  ask,  and  on  the  ordinary  class  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  rate  in  an  old-line  company. 

For  further  comparison,  we  will  take  the  number  carried  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  department  which  are  all  extra  hazardous,  and  in 
which  all  payments  are  made  in  full,  and  loss  of  hand,  eye,  or  foot  paid  the  same  sis 
on  death,  which  will  give  39  more  maturing  policies  than  in  either  the  Plant  or  the 
old-line  company.  For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance,  we  will  take  the  average  number  carried  during 
the  year,  our  figures  being  based  on  the  actual  records  of  the  insurance  assessments 
for  that  time.  We  will  give  the  amount  of  cost  to  the  insured  to  carry  $2,500  and  $15 
a  week  in  each  of  the  three,  and  deduct  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  on  matured 
policies  in  each,  leaving  the  balance  to  cover  weekly  indemnity,  profit,  or  surplus. 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance,  16,860  members  pay  in 
$50.66  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $854,127.60,  and  receive  on  253  matured  policies  (tnelast 
year's  record  as  to  actual  number  of  policies  paid)  $(>30,000,  leaving  balance  of 
$224,127.60  to  meet  weekly  indemnities.     The  old-line  companies'  figures  on  same 
number  would  be:  Paid  in  by  insured  at  $51.36  a  year,  $865,929;  as  they  do  not  pay 
for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  we  will  deduct  17  for  loss  of  hand  or  foot  and  22  for 
loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  39,  leaving  matured  policies  in  old-line  company  214  instead  of 
253,  and  this  total  would  be  $535,000;  this  deducted  from  the  amount  paid  in  would 
leave  a  balance  of  $330,929  to  meet  weekly  indemnity  claims,  commissions,  and 
profits — ^$106,801.40  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.    The 
Plant  System  of  payments,  $66  a  year  on  16,860  members,  would  amount  to  $1,112,760, 
and  they,  like  tJbe  old-line  company,  do  not  pay  for  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  would 
stand  at  214,  same  as  the  other.     Besides  this,  however,  they  do  not  pay  but  half  on 
natural  deaths;  so  the  account  would  stand   (taking  our  record  again),  accidental 
deaths,  73,  at  $2,500,  $182,500;  natural  deaths,  141,  at  $1,250==$176,251,  or  a  total 
of  $358,750,  and  there  has  been  $1,112,760  paid  in,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Plant  of  $754,010;  $529,873  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Now,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Ijocomotive  Engineers'  insurance  pay  in 
$11,802  less  than  the  same  risk  in  an  old-line  company,  and  pay  out  for  loss  of  hand, 
foot,  or  eye  39  matured  claims,  amounting  to  $98,500,  and  having  paid  in  $11,802  less 
the  saving  would  stand  $110,302  in  favor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' insurance.     And  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Plant  System  the  nieml)ers  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  would  pay  in  $258,863  less,  and 
get  in  return,  as  we  have  shown,  but  .1^.^58,750  on  matured  policies  in  lieu  of  $630,000 
from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enghieers — a  difference  of  $271,250;  this,  added 
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to  the  $258,863  excess  payment,  shows  the  cost  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locx>motive  Engineers  bv  $530,113.  Our  (.exhibit  shows  a  balance  to  meet 
weekly  indemnity  of  $224,127.60,  the  old-line  i^ompanies'  indemnity  fund  aa 
$330,9^,  and  Hie  Plant  as  $754,000.  We  have  not  considered  the  greater  factor  in 
proportion  to  the  number  employed  in  railroad  service  which  do  not  come  under  the 
clisof  extra  hazardous,  and  by  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  saving  for  some 
one  besides  the  insured  in  that  class  is  very  much  greater  in  percentage,  and  while 
the  a  amber  employed  on  the  Plant  System  we  presume  is  considerably  smaller  than 
that  we  have  used  in  this  article,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  this  philan- 
thnopic  Superintendent  Dunham  will  be  able  without  much  difficulty  to  figure  out 
enough  to  at  least  pay  the  doctors  and  do  so  without  using  anv  of  the  Plant  B}rstem's 
earnings,  hut  get  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employee,  not  hy  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, but  hy  a  system  of  coercion,  the  employee  being  afraid  to  do  otherwise,  fearing 
the  loss  of  position.  There  are  other  railroad  companies  that  have  paternalism  with 
similar  conditions,  but  it  has  been  left  for  Superintendent  Dunham  to  reach  the 
extreme  in  compelling  the  employee  to  more  than  pay  the  company's  losses  without 
sbaring  in  its  profits.  The  owners  of  the  Plant  System  can  not  relieve  themselves  of 
their  responsibility  for  having  a  tyrant  as  their  business  manager,  who  resorts  to 
every  kind  of  scheme  of  good  or  ill  repute  to  foster  his  or  their  interests. 

I  presame  there  are  those  interested  in  the  Plant  Relief  and  Hospital  Association 
who  will  try  to  deny  the  statements  in  this  article,  and  to  show  that  the  company  is 
not  only  doinff  their  share  toward  expense,  and  are  really  actuated  by  a  love  of  caring 
for  their  employees,  but  in  doing  so — if  they  wish  to  be  honest  in  it — they  must  first 
show  w  hat  had'l)een  the  legitimate  cost  of  medical  attendance  on  the  company's  busi- 
ness before  the  employee  began  to  pay  the  bills ;  and  also  show  the  real  diminution 
of  the  expense  of  their  legal  department,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  the  emi>loyee  signs, 
forfeiting  his  claims  to  the  benefits  which  should  accnie  to  him  from  his  own  pav- 
ments  into  the  relief  and  hospital  fund,  if  he  or  any  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  should 
presume  to  sue  the  company,  even  though  the  injury  was  caused  bv  the  grossest  care- 
uessneas  on  the  part  of  tne  officials  of  the  company  themselves.  Tnere  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  employees  like  these  associations — the  contract,  compulsory  part, 
and  ail — ^but  the  best  explanation  of  that  is  that  they  do  not  like  to  say  they  do  not 
like  it. 

The  readers  can  infer  as  muclT  as  they  like.  There  is  a  redeeming  Quality  in  hos- 
pital departments  rightly  conducted.  Where  the  collections  from  the  employees 
are  moderate,  and  where  there  is  no  ironbound  contract  to  relieve  the  company  of 
its  rightful  obligation  to  pay  legitimate  claims  against  it,  and  in  which  there  aoes  not 
enter  the  speculation-fostering  features  of  the  others,  there  is  a  streak  of  charity  in 
it,  and  though  one  never  expected  to  be  benefited  by  it  personally,  having  a  home 
of  his  own,  they  willingly  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  others  whose  circumstances 
differ.  There  is  a  good  chance  in  hospital  system  relieved  of  the  other  feature,  for 
company  officials  to  be  actuated  by  a  meritorious  desire  to  benefit  and  relieve  suffer- 
ing; humanity  when  the  occasion' requires  it.  We  believe  the  public  should  know 
what  is  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Plant  System. 
That  it  is  not  charity,  they  need  not  be  told;  that  it  is  gain,  pure  and  simple,  is  self- 
evident,  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  He  has  denied  the  employee  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  any  condition  as  associated  with  the  Plant  System,  and  they  have  no  voice 
in  this  relief  and  hospital  department.  They  are  requested  not  to  use  their  voices, 
but  a  pen  to  sign  away  their  liberties  at  the  command  of  Superintendent  Dunham  or 
suffer  discharge. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Salmons,  the  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Locomotive  Engineer's  Journal,  and  was  printed  in  that  journal  for  September,  1896; 
and  Mr.  Salmons  writes  me  that  no  one  has  so  far  undertaken  to  disprove  any  of  the 
statements  contained  in  it. 

One  of  the  great  luring  promises  put  forth  by  the  relief  departments  is  the  pension 
feature.  This  is  also  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  men,  as  they  claim  that  a 
man  who  has  stamina  enough  about  him  to  protest  a^inst  unfavorable  conditions 
being  imposed  upon  him  wQl  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  service  long  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  pension  list;  and  they  prefer  to  look  after  their  own  future  rather 
than  have  paternalism  exercised  over  them  by  the  companies. 

The  Intestate  Commerce  CJommission,  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  in  touch- 
ing on  the  question  of  relief  departments,  said: 

** There  are  some  conditions  imposed  upon  members  by  the  relief  departments 
which  have  provoked  no  little  criticism.  For  instance,  objection  is  made  that  two 
of  the  railroad  companies  make  membership  a  condition  of  employment;  another 
objection  is  that,  generally,  membership  is  forfeited  when  the  employee's  service  in 
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the  company  terminates;  and  still  another  is  that  all  the  relief  departments  provicL^ 
that  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary,  by  accepting  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  relief, 
thereby  waives  any  legal  right  to  recover  damages  against  the  company  in  c&se  of 
injury  or  death  caused  b}r  accident.  It  is  also  ui^ed  against  these  relief  departmente 
that  thev  create  in  the  mind  of  the  emplovee  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  coa  tinued 
good  will  of  the  employer,  since  an^  benendal  interest  in  the  relief  fund  ceases  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  employee  or  his  voluntary  retirement  from  the  employer*  f5  serv* 
ice.  Moreover,  when  contracts  are  exacted  requiring  membership  of  relief  depart- 
ments as  a  condition  of  receiving  employment,  there  is  said  to  be  a  tendency  to^fvard, 
if  not  the  actual  assumption  of,  powers  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  rail-w^ay 
corporations."  (Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioiiy 
p.  111.) 

The  following  are  a  few  editorials  from  the  journals  of  our  oiganizations,  -w^liicli 
contain  some  very  good  ailments  against  these  rehef  associations,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be  of  some  assistance  to  the  commission: 

''One  of  his  admirers,  in  writing  of  the  life  of  Mr.  McLead,  declared  him  to  'be  a 
democrat  in  his  dealings  with  his  employees,  and  in  support  of  his  statement  said 
there  was  no  hand  on  the  Reading  so  much  covered  witn  dust  and  grease  that  the 
president  would  not  shake  it.     Another  proof  of  his  solicitude  for  his  employees 
was  made  as  follows:  'The  first  thing  he  did  upon  assuming  prominence  in  the  com- 
pany was  to  start  a  relief  association  amone  the  men,  which  has  a  membersbiip  af 
15,216  and  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  $228,480.43.    The  receipts  of  the  association 
last  vear  were  $262,787.28  and  the  disbursements  were  $241,101.91.    It  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  advisory  board  composed  of  ordinary  employees  and  a  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Reading's  board  of  managers.'    This  looks  good  and  sounds 
better,  but  the  romance  and  sentiment  attached  to  the  story  can  not  bury  the  truth. 
*    *    *    There  is  not  the  first  principle  of  democracy  in  any  part  of  it,  althous-h 
there  is  an  assumption  of  such  in  allowing  ordinary  employees  to  meet  and  hear  the 
managers  of  the  road  direct  the  government  of  the  association.    The  fact  that  the 
board  of  managers  have  their  representatives  to  assist  gives  a  pretty  fair  idea  how- 
far  the  wishes  of  the  employees  are  allowed  to  govern.    Membership  in  this  far- 
sighted  and  benevolent  association  is  made  a  condition  of  employment;  promise  not 
to  join  any  labor oi^nization,  or  to  withdraw  from  those  alreadv  loined,  is  part  of  the 
same  contract  drawn  by  this  democrat.     Under  the"  guise  of  pnilanthropy  this  asso- 
ciation has  taken  from  the  men  on  the  system  in  one  year  over  $262,787  and  given 
them  in  return  $241,101,  while  the  balance  is  kindlv  held  for  them  by  the  company, 
which  is  anything  but  a  reliable  depository.    This  same  democrat  would  have 
extended  his  pet  scheme  to  the  leased  lines  had  the  employees  of  those  hues  not  met 
the  proposition  with  organized  and  determined  resistance,  and  had  system  federation 
not  been  in  force  among  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees  on  the  leased  linee, 
they  too  would  be  paying  tribute  to  this,  the  greatest  philanthropic  fake  the  work- 
ingmen  of  this  country  have  ever  had  to  submit  to.    Their  combined  front  presented 
in  opposition  to  this  infamous  proposition  alone  saved  them  from  the  humiliation  of 
placing  their  necks  under  this  oppressive  yoke."    *    *    *     (Railroad  Trainmen's 
Journal  for  May,  1893,  p.  381.) 

The  Railwav  Conductor  for  March,  1897,  page  180,  speaking  on  a  law  introduced 
in  Iowa  to  declare  void  all  contracts  wherein  employees  waivea  their  rights  to  recover 
for  injuries  by  accepting  benefits  from  relief  departments,  says: 

''  This  is  the  substance  of  the  contention  we  have  always  made  upon  this  subject, 
and  is  no  more  than  common  sense  and  common  justice  would  dictate.  When  men 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  their  insurance  it  is  their  property,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
the  company  employing  them  or  some  private  corporation  selling  the  insurance, 
and  the  lact  that  they  accept  insurance  lor  which  they  have  paid  should  have  no 
more  bearing  upon  their  right  to  collect  from  the  company  for  damages  received  than 
the  acceptance  of  groceries  upon  the  same  terms.  So  long  as  the  men  are  obliged  to 
support  the  insurance  they  should  be  protected  in  their  right  to  the  product  of  their 
investment,  and  the  companies  shoula  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  them  in  this  way  in 
order  to  save  ha\dng  to  pay  for  damages  wrongfully  infiictea.  The  measure  is  a  just 
one  and  should  be  made  law,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  in  all  the  States  where  similar 
attempts  are  being  made  to  compel  railroad  men  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
ignorance  or  caretessness  of  others  in  the  interest  of  the  employing  corporations." 


''relief  association  contracts. 


''  This  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  railway  employees  to  an  unusual  d^ree 
of  late,  and  has  been  brought  prominently  to  the*  attention  of  lej^islators  by  the 
numerous  appeals  on  the  part  of  railway  employees  for  l^;islation  which  would  more 
fairly  protect  their  interests  than  that  which  now  exists. 
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"Yolmitary  or  so-called  volnntaiy  relief  aaBociations,  pradacally  or  wholly  con- 
tzolled  by  the  emplo^^inff  coiporation,  and  in  which  their  employees  or  seekers  after 
employment  are  required  to  nold  membership  or  declare  their  willingness  to  do  so, 
have  always  been  distasteful  to  the  employees.  Aside  from  the  natural  resentment 
felt  by  the  employee,  the  principal  objection  to  these  relief  associations  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  employee,  upon  becommg  a  member  of  the  association,  is  required  to  sign  a 
eontraet  anaer  which  if  he  is  injured  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  accepts 
the  temporary  financial  relief  provided  by  the  association,  he  relinquishes  and 
releases  all  rieht  to  recover  damages  against  the  employing  corporation  tnrough  suit 
at  law.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  man  in  search  of  employment,  and  who 
has  behind  him  the  imperative  duty  of  providing  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
his  daily  toil  for  sustenance,  will  not  hesitate  long  about  signifying  his  willingness  to 
become  a  member  of  the  relief  association. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  contract  releasing  the  company  from  liability  for  damages 
in  consideration  of  receiving  benefits  from  the  association  is  secured  under  duress; 
that  it  is  against  public  policy;  that  it  lacks  the  essential  to  all  contracts — considera- 
tion;  that  it  strikes  down  the  voluntary  right  to  contract,  and  that  it  lacks  mutuality. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  these  claims  are  denied  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  contract  is  a 
pniely  voluntary  one.  It  is  said  that  the  employee  can  elect  for  himself,  in  the  event 
of  his  receiving  personal  injury,  whether  he  will  relinquish  his  claim  against  the 
lelkef  association  or  release  his  right  to  attempt  to  recover  through  appeal  to  the 
eooits.  Inasmuch  as  the  employee  can  secure  insurance  against  accident,  and  even 
uainst  illness  from  many  causes,  without  any  conditions  other  than  the  payment  of 
the  premium,  and  that  premium  but  slightly,  if  an^,  higher  than  that  paid  to  the 
rdief  association,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  association  is  maintained  through  a  spirit 
ol  pure  magnanimity.  It  is  established  and  maintained  as  a  means  of  escaping  legal 
liability  for  personal  injuries  to  employees. 

"At  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature  an  amendment  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
abrogating  and  avoiding  such  contracts  of  release  of  liability  was  the  occasion  of  the 
meet  earnest  and  spirited  contest  during  the  session.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
eeasion  the  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  having  been  passed  by  a  very 
lavge  majority  of  the  house.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  again  introduced  at  the  next 
session,  and  one,  at  least,  of  its  strongest  opponents  in  the  last  session  has  declared 
his  intention  of  supporting  it  in  the  future."  (Editorial  from  the  Hallway  Con- 
ductor for  November,  1897,  p.  753.) 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  State  legislative  board  of  railroad 
employees  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  April  27,  1900: 

"Whereas  the  relief  associations  now  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Penn- 
^Ivania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  railroad  companies  impose  unfair  condi- 
tions on  the  employees  of  said  roads,  inasmuch  as  the  employees  are  required  to  pay 
the  largest  part  of  the  money  that  eoes  to  make  up  the  funds,  but  are  denied  the 
right  oi  majority  representation  on  the  managing  boards,  and  are  required  to  release 
the  companies  from  responsibility  for  injury  bSore  they  can  receive  benefits  from 
these  funds  which  they  themselves  have  furnished  the  greatest  part  of;  and  as 
membership  in  these  associations  is  practically  compulsory,  it  keeps  employees  out 
of  labor  organizations,  as  many  of  them  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  dues  in  both,  and 
they  are  therefore  denied  the  benefits  and  protection  which  labor  organizations  give 
them,  and  in  consequence  are  left  more  to  the  mercy  of  the  companies;  and  as  these 
roads  branch  out  and  absorb  new  lines,  these  unjust  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the 
employees  of  the  new  lines  taken  in:  Therefore  be  it 

^'^Raohxd,  That  we  condemn  these  associations,  and  assert  that  instead  of  their 
object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are  based  upon 
iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Congress;  and  we  earnestly  ask  Oongress  to  investigate  these  associations  and  pass  a 
law  that  will  prevent  their  beinj^  further  imposed  upon  railroad  employees." 

It  may  be  said,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  these  are  only  the  utterances  of  the 
ofQcers  and  leaders  of  the  oi^ganizations,  and  they  do  not  express  the  feeling  of  the 
employees  toward  these  relief  departments,  and  that  the  employees  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company,  said  in 
his  testimony  before  this  commission: 

"I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  which  is  approved  by  9§  per  cent  of  our  men."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial 
GommisBion  on  transportotion,  p.  306.) 

I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Cowen  either  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  or 
tried  to  misrepresent  matters  to  this  commission.  Which  was  the  case  I  am,  of 
course,  unable  to  say.  I  had  talked  with  many  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Kailroad,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  say  that  ne  was  satisfied  with  the  relief 
department,  but  after  reading  this  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen's  I  concluded  that  it  was  * 
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proper  that  this  commission  should  be  furnished  with  evidence  coming  directly  fro] 
the  employees;  so,  with  the  approval  of  (irand  Master  Morrissey,  of  Uie  BrotlierhcMLxl 
of  Bailroad  Trainmen,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  circular  to  each  lodge  of 
organization  located  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads: 

The  Baleigh, 
Washington^  D.  C,  February  JO,  I900. 

To  all  Lodges  of  Uie  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  TVainmen  on  the  BaUimare  and  Ohio 
Pennsylvania  Railroads, 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  The  United  States  Industrial  Conmiission  is  invest^i- 
sating  the  subject  of  "Bailroad  relief  departments,"  and  as  I  have  been  requested, 
by  the  commission  to  appear  before  it  in  the  near  future  and  give  testimony  upoiz 
this  and  several  other  questions  in  which  we  are  interested,  I  desire  to  be  in  a  pK>si- 
tion  to  state  to  the  commission  exactly  how  the  employees  feel  toward  these  associa.— 
tions,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  furnish  me,  over  the  signatures  of  your  master 
and  secretary  and  under  lodge  seal,  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  on  attached 
blank. 

Kindly  fill  out  this  blank  and  return  to  me  at  Hotel  Baleigh,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  inclosed  envelope,  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Cexe  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  signing  this  statement. 

Fraternally,  yours,  H.  B.  Fuller. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  lly  I90O, 
Circulation  of  this  letter  with  accompanying  questions  is  approved. 

P.  H.  MoRRissKY,  Grand  Master  B,  IL  21 

Name  of  railroad  system  upon  which  your  lodge  is  located?    

Number  of  members  of  your  lodge  employed  on  said  system?    

(1)  Is  membership  in  the  relief  de{^rtment  considered  by  the  employees  to  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory?    

(2)  Do  men  who  seek  employment  receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department?    

(3)  Is  the  blank  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department  handed  to 
the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his  part?    

(4)  Are  the  actions  of  the  company's  representatives  such  as  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure  employ- 
ment?     

(5)  Are  employees  who  are  already  in  the  service  and  not  members  of  the  relief 
department  coerced  or  intimidated  into  joining  it?    

1 6)  If  so,  in  what  way  is  this  generally  done?    

(7)  Is  the  amount  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  employees  each  month  by  the 
company  considered  by  them  to  be  a  voluntary  contribution  on  their  part,  or  do  they 
consider  that  they  are  required  by  the  company  to  pay  this  amount  to  the  relief 
department?    

(8)  Do  you  think  membership  in  the  relief  department  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues 
in  both?    

(9)  Are  members  of  the  relief  department  granted  special  privileges  over  those  who 
are  not  members?    

(10)  Do  the  employees  consider  it  fair  that  upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief 
department  they  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for 
injury?    

(11 )  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  prime  objects  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of  their  right  to 
recover  for  injury  and  to  alienate  their  interests  from  our  brotherhoods?    

Location  of  lodge, ;  date,  — ,  1900;  name  of  lodge, ;  No.  of 

lodge, . 

[seal.]  ,  Master. 

,  Secretary, 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Bailrciid  to  these  questions: 
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The  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  questions  Wfl0  2S.  They  came 
from  26  cities  and  towns  in  7  different  Statee  and  represent  1,674  membersL 

In  answer  to  question  1, 100  per  cent  lay  that  membership  in  the  relief  department 
is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  qaestion  2, 100  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membeiBhip  in  the  relief  department. 

In  answer  to  question  3,  100  per  cent  say  the  blank  api>lication  for  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  withoi^t  solicitation  on  his 
part 

In  answer  to  question  4, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  companv's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  niake  nim  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
is  necessary  to  secure  ^nploymenl 

In  answer  to  question  5, 69  per  cent  say  that  the  Employees  who  are  already  in  the 
service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  it.  This  low  percentage  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  24  per  cent 
of  the  answers  to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

The  answers  to  question  6  are  similar  to  the  answers  riven  by  the  Pennsylvania 
employees  to  the  same  question,  and»  as  I  have  before  said,  show  the  many  ways  the 
company  goes  about  it  to  force  the  employees  into  the  association. 

In  suiswer  to  question  7, 100  per  cent  atiy  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  they  are  required  by  the  com- 
pany to  pay  it 

In  answer  to  question  8, 92  per  cent  sav  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tendency  to  aeep  members  out  of  labor  oiganizations  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9, 33  per  cent  say  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  flpecial  privilnes  over  those  who  are  not  members.  This  low  percentage 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  answers  to  this  question 
say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department 

In  answer  to  question  10, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair  that 
upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
tne  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  ot  railroad  companies  in  operating  reliS  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  mjury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brotherhoods. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  received  from  the  lodges  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  papers,  sent  unsolicited  by  members  of  these  relief 
departments,  which  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  departments.  The  following  are 
some  of  them.  In  order  to  rally  protect  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  I  withhold 
their  names,  but  I  have  the  orlgiDal  letters  here  with  me  and  would  like  to  have  the 
commisHion  look  them  over: 

"H.  R  FULLBR, 

*'WaskmgtiM,  2>.  C. 

**  The  relief  department  has  made  amendments  to  the  by-laws  without  consulting 
the  ones  who  pay  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  laws  in  which  we  have  no  say  whatever, 
and  in  the  last  lot  of  amendments  adopted  by  them  all  of  our  members  kicked  against 
those  changes,  but  they  were  made  all  the  same  and  they  were  given  to  us  after  they 
were  adopted  by  the  officials.  We  had  no  vote  in  the  matter  and  have  no  say  what- 
ever what  shall  be  the  laws  which  govern  us  and  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money 
we  pay  in,  and  we  don't  know  what  becomes  of  it,  only  what  they  choose  to  put  on 
paper  and  give  us,  and  no  information  will  be  given  us,  as  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
such  thines  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  own  lodge  room. 
"Yours,  fraternally.'* 

"Mr.  H.  R.  FuLLRR, 

*'Wa8kingtan,  D.  C. 

"  IhEAK  Sib:  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  received  and  contents  noted.  The 
inclosed  sheet  was  filled  out  and  inclosed  you  for  your  consideration,  etc.,  and  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  see  what  can  be 
dene. 

"Of  course  you  will  understand  you  will  have  to  treat  our  names  as  confidential, 
otho'wise  there  will  be  consequences. 
"Fraternally,  yours." 
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Tlie  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  questions  was  28.  Thej  came 
from  26  cities  and  towns  in  7  different  States  and  represent  1,674  members. 

In  answer  to  qaestion  1, 100  per  cent  say  that  membership  in  the  relief  department 
is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  question  2, 100  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department 

In  answer  to  question  3,  100  per  cent  say  the  blank  api>lication  for  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his 
part 

In  answer  to  question  4, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  make  nim  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
is  necessary  to  secure  employment 

In  answer  to  question  5, 69  per  cent  say  that  the  employees  Who  are  already  in  the 
service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  it  This  low  percentage  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  24  per  cent 
of  the  answers  to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department;  conse- 
qaently  there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

The  answers  to  question  6  are  similar  to  the  answers  dven  by  the  Pennsylvania 
employees  to  the  same  question,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  show  the  many  ways  the 
company  goes  about  it  to  force  the  employees  into  the  association. 

In  answer  to  question  7, 100  per  cent  sa^^  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  they  are  required  by  the  com- 
pany to  pay  it. 

In  answer  to  question  8, 92  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tendency  to  seep  members  out  of  labor  oiganizatioUs  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9, 33  per  cent  sav  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  special  privileges  over  those  who  are  not  members.  This  low  percentage 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  the  answers  to  this  question 
sav  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department. 

in  answer  to  question  10, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair  that 
upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  mjury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brotherhoods. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  received  from  the  lodges  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  papers,  sent  unsolicited  by  members  of  these  relief 
departments,  which  are  verv  unfavorable  to  the  departments.  The  following  are 
some  of  them.  In  order  to  rally  protect  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  I  withhold 
their  names,  but  I  have  the  original  letters  here  with  me  and  would  like  to  have  the 
oommision  look  them  over: 

"  H.  R.  FULLKR, 

"  Wathingtoriy  2).  C. 

"The  relief  department  has  made  amendments  to  the  by-laws  without  oonsulting 
the  ones  who  pay  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  laws  in  which  we  have  no  say  whatever, 
and  in  the  last  lot  of  amendments  adopted  by  them  all  of  our  members  kicked  against 
Uiose  changes,  but  they  were  made  all  the  same  and  they  were  given  to  us  after  they 
were  adopted  by  the  officials.  We  had  no  vote  in  the  matter  and  have  no  say  what- 
ever what  shall  be  the  laws  which  govern  us  and  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money 
we  pay  in,  and  we  don't  know  what  becomes  of  it,  only  what  they  choose  to  put  on 
paper  and  give  us,  and  no  information  will  be  given  us,  as  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
such  thinss  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  own  lod^  room. 
Yours,  fraternally." 


it 


"Mr.  H.  K.  Fuller, 

"  Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  received  and  contents  noted.  The 
inclosed  sheet  was  filled  out  and  inclosed  you  for  your  consideration,  etc.,  and  hope 
that  the  mfitter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  see  what  can  oe 
done. 

"  Of  course  you  will  undeistand  you  will  have  to  treat  our  names  as  confidential, 
otherwise  there  will  be  consequences. 
''Fraternally,  yours.'' 


i    Uiii  i  iUi 
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The  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  qnestions  Wfl0  28.  They  came 
£rc»n  26  cities  and  towns  in  7  different  States  and  represent  1,674  memberB. 

In  answer  to  question  1, 100  per  cent  say  that  membership  in  the  relief  department 
is  considered  by  the  emplovees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  question  2, 100  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  memberehip  in  the  relief  department. 

In  answer  to  question  3,  100  per  cent  say  the  blank  api>lication  for  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his 
part. 

In  answer  to  question  4, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  make  nim  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
is  necessary  to  secure  employment. 

In  answer  to  question  5, 69  per  cent  say  that  the  Employees  who  are  already  in  the 
sarice  and  not  members  of  the  relief  dei)artment  axe  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  iu  This  low  percentage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  24  per  cent 
of  the  answers  to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

The  answers  to  question  6  are  similar  to  the  answers  eiTen  by  the  Pennsylvania 
^nployees  to  the  same  question,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  show  the  many  ways  the 
company  goes  about  it  to  force  the  employees  into  the  association. 

In  answer  to  question  7, 100  per  cent  sa^  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  they  are  required  by  the  com- 
pany to  pay  it. 

In  answer  to  question  8, 92  per  cent  sav  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tenden(^  to  Keep  members  out  of  labor  oiganizatiotis  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9, 33  per  cent  sav  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  special  privil^ees  over  those  who  are  not  members.  This  low  percentage 
may  also  oe  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  tiie  answers  to  this  question 
say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department. 

In  answer  to  question  10, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair  that 
npon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  mjury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brotherhoods. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  received  from  the  lodges  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  papers,  sent  unsolicited  by  members  of  these  relief 
departments,  which  are  verv  unmvorable  to  the  departments.  The  following  are 
some  of  them.  In  order  to  rally  protect  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  I  withhold 
their  names,  but  I  have  the  original  letters  here  with  me  and  would  like  to  have  the 
oommisBlon  look  them  over: 

"  H.  R.  Fuller, 

"  Waahington,  D.  C. 

"The  relief  department  has  made  amendments  to  the  by-laws  without  consdlting 
the  ones  who  pay  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  laws  in  which  we  have  no  nay  whatever, 
and  in  the  last  lot  of  amendments  adopted  by  them  all  of  our  members  kicked  against 
tJboee  changes,  but  they  were  made  all  the  same  and  they  were  given  to  us  after  they 
were  adopted  by  the  officials.  We  had  no  vote  in  the  matter  and  have  no  say  what- 
ever what  shall  be  the  laws  which  govern  us  and  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money 
we  pay  in,  and  we  don't  know  what  becomes  of  it,  only  what  they  choose  to  put  on 
paper  and  give  us,  and  no  information  will  be  given  us,  as  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
such  things  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  own  lodge  room. 
"  Yours,  fraternally." 

"Mr.  H.  E.  FiTLLEB, 

^'WaaMngUm,  D.  C. 

"  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  received  and  contents  noted.  The 
inclosed  sheet  was  filled  out  and  inclosed  you  for  your  consideration,  ete..  and  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  see  what  can  oe 
done. 

"  Of  course  you  will  undentand  you  will  have  to  treat  our  names  as  confidential, 
otherwise  there  will  be  consequences. 
"Fraternally,  yours." 
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"  Mr.  H.  R.  FuLLKR, 

"  Lefftdative  RepreMntaiwe,  WaMngUmy  D.  C 

"  DsAB  Sm  AND  Brother:  Youiib  of  the  17th  received  and  noted.  Think  yon  will 
find  blank  O.  K.  now.  The  Pennsjrivania  Railroad  relief  is  in  a  way  not  compal- 
sory ;  men  are  employed  without  joming[  relief,  but  are  almost  forced  to  join  after- 
wards.  They  are  made  to  believe  that  if  they  are  not  membera  of  relief  they  may 
expect  to  get  released  at  any  time. 
'*Fnitemally,  yours.  * 

**  H.  R.  Fuller,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  I  think  I  can  give  yon  some  information  that  will  be 
of  use  to  you,  but  if  you  make  use  of  the  same  I  would  ask  that  my  name  be  not 
mentioned.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  has  a  clause  in  their  regulations  whicti 
says  that  after  a  member  becomes  65  years  old  and  is  unable  to  work  that  he  will  be 
pensioned.  My  father  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  for  49 
years  and  has  a  record  of  never  haWng  been  suspended.  He  is  now  71  years  old  and 
unable  to  work.  He  applied  for  a  pension  but  as  yet  has  not  received  it,  and  the 
excuse  for  not  giving  him  the  same  is  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  pension 
feature  to  put  any  more  on  it,  yet  the  relief  has  posters  all  around  stating  that  they 
have  money  to  lend  employees  on  houses,  etc.  My  father  has  been  a  member  ever 
since  it  started.  If  this  was  some  boss  he  would  have  got  it  without  much  trouble. 
For  what  I  pay  in  the  relief  I  can  get  about  three  times  the  benefits  in  other  organi- 
zations. 

**  Yours,  in  B.,  S.,  and  I. 

<<  P.  S. — Please  destroy  this  communication.'' 

'[Camden  Lodge  No.  267,  Brotherhood  of  BaUroad  Trainmen,  meets  second  and  fonrCh  Sundays  at 

1  p.  m.] 

** Camden,  N.  J.,  Aprils,  1900. 
"H.  R.  Fuller. 

''Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  Inclosed  yon  will  find  copies  of  letters  in  regard  to  the 
voluntary  relief  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  svstem.  I  have  the  original  let- 
ters in  my  possession,  but  have  promised  not  to  divulge  the  names  of  supervisor  or 
foreman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  copies  typewritten,  as  my  handwrit- 
ing is  well  known  here,  for  I  suppose  you  will  use  them  in  your  work.  Hoping  for 
the  full  success  of  vour  enterprise, 

I  remain,  natemally,  yours." 


It 


The  following  are  the  copies  of  the  letters  that  were  inclosed  with  the  above 
letters* 

'*  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Division, 

"  Woodbury  f  January  SO,  1900, 

"S , 

"Dear  Sir:  I  think  by  this  time  you  have  been  able  to  judge  if will  suit 

you  in  the  gang. 

"Please  get  him  to  join  the  relief  fund  at  once.  If  he  will  not,  get  another  man 
that  will. 

"Yours,  truly, 

" ,  Superviior.** 

"  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Division, 

"  Woodbury,  N,  /.,  March  gO,  1900. 

"7b  ofl  Foremen,  Salem  Branch  and  BridgeUm  Branch: 

"  You  will  arrange  to  increase  your  force  April  1,  one  (1)  more  laborer,  making  a 
total  of  three  (3)  laborers  at  12  cents  per  hour.    Condition  of  employment  of  tnia 
man  is  that  he  join  the  relief  fund;  also  give  their  full  names. 
"Yours,  truly, 

" ,  Supervisor." 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  compare  the  answers  contained  in  these  tables, 
also  these  few  letters,  to  the  statement  of  President  Cowen  that  the  relief  depart- 
ment is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  the  men.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  these 
employees  approve  an  association  which  they  are  compelled  or  forced  to  join  to  hold 
their  positions— an  association  which  takes  from  them  their  legal  rights  because  they 
draw  oenefits  from  a  fund  that  they  themselves  have  created  over  §0  per  cent  of?   I 
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would  answer  no.  The  manhood  and  independence  of  these  men  rebel  a^nst  such 
nojiist  conditions,  and  thev  are  opposed  to  these  associations  rather  than  in  favor  of 
theoi.  If  Mr.  Cowen  haa  said  that  99  per  cent  of  the  men  were  opposed  to  these 
aasociations  I  think  his  statement  would  have  come  nearer  being  correct 

A  very  small  per  cent  of  the  roads  operate  relief  associations;  but  they  are  slowly 
growing,  and  the  huge  lines  which  now  operate  them  are  leasing  and  buvinjg^  in  new 
branches.  The  relief  departments  are  introduced  on  the  newly  acc^uirea  lines,  and 
in  this  way  are  being  extended  year  by  year.  Speaking  theoretically,  I  beueve, 
frotn  a  oompetitiye  standpoint,  that  the  roads  which  operate  relief  departments  have 
an  advantage  over  those  which  do  not,  inasmuch  as  they  reduce  danuige  suits,  which 
must  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  companies  each  year.  This  was  practically 
admitted  by  Mr.  Gowen  when  he  said  that  these  associations  had  almost  entirely 
done  away  with  damage  suits.  To  put  all  roads  on  the  same  level  in  this  r^;ard 
means  that  we  must  do  one  of  two  things— allow  these  departments  to  be  extended 
to  all  roads,  which  would  be  to  extend  an  evil  which  the  employees  would  bitterly 
resist,  or  prohibit  their  further  operation  by  the  roads  now  having  them. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  GongresB  approved  June  1, 1898,  forbids  the  making  of 
membership  in  these  associations  a  condition  of  employment  It  also  forbida  the 
employer  from  requiring  the  employee  to  enter  into  jjiese  contracts  releasins  the 
eniployer  from  responsibility  for  mjury^  but  this  law  is  being  openly  violated  and 
defied.  In  order  to  show  to  the  commission  how  boldly  these  railroad  companies 
do  this,  I  will  quote  that  part  of  the  law  applying  to  such  cases  and  then  quote  some 
of  the  words  used  by  these  companies  in  defiance  of  it    The  law  reads: 

'*That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer,  agents 
or  receiver  of  sucn  employer  *  *  *  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  per- 
son seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
fond  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release  such  employer  from 
l^al  llabilit}r  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such 
fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution 
to  such  fund,  *  *  *  is  hereby  declared  to  oe  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
npon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  the  district  in  which  such  offence  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each 
offence  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars." 

lietter  of  President  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailway,  to  the  employees 
of  that  road  on  February  15, 1900: 

<<  *  «  »  Applicants  for  employment  after  March  1, 1900,  must  become  mem- 
bers of  the  relief^ departments  before  entering  the  company's  service." 

President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  when  testifying  before  this 
commisBion,  after  having  had  this  law  read  to  him,  said: 

'*  If  it  is  sought  by  tlmt  act  to  chanse  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the 
railroad  company  and  its  employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid — ^that  a 
party  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  that  agreement  on  his  pul,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  the  rieht  to  make  that  agreement  I  should  taxe  that  position  unheeitat- 
ingly,  even  if  I  thought  that  act  covered  our  department  R  is  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  employee." 

He  was  then  asked  this  question: 

"As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  law  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional?" 

To  this  he  answered: 

"No;  I  would  not  On  the  contrary,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision 
as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply  with  it." 

This  convinces  me  that  the  law  on  this  question  is  inadequate,  and  that  as  long  as 
tbeee  relief  associations  are  allowed  to  exist,  just  so  long  will  these  companies  take 
nn&iir  advantages  of  the  employees^  and  I  thmk  the  only  effective  remedy  is  to  leg- 
islate these  associations  out  oi  existence  by  prohibiting  railroad  companies  from 
operating  them.  I  would,  however,  reouire  the  railroad  companies  to  still  carry  the 
insurance  of  those  employees  that  they  nave  forced  into  the  associations  and  have 
become  so  crippled  or  grown  so  old  that  no  other  insurance  company  will  insure 
them. 

OrganuaHons  of  employees, — ^The  objects  sought  by  these  organizations  are  to  better 
the  conditions  of  their  members  by  securing  better  pa^r,  shorter  hours,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  bettering  the  conditions  of  employment  This  is  done  through  committees 
representing  the  employees  and  the  managements.  Thev  have  also  been  instrumental 
in  securing  the  passase  of  laws  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  which  have 
been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  employees.    They  lUso  seek  to  raise  the  moral 
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standard  of  the  employeee,  and  in  thia,  aa  well  aa  in  the  other  objects  aoo^t,  the^ 
have  been  to  a  great  degree  suooeaBful.  The  ccmtroi  of  these  onBaniaaiions  over  their 
members  is  such  that  they  generally  live  up  to  the  laws  and  are  governed  by  the  will 
of  a  lawful  majority  on  all  questions.  The  employees  who  are  not  members  of  these 
oiganizations  receive  most  of  the  benefits  that  are  procured  through  the  oiganiza- 
tions,  the  only  exception  being  that  when  they  Are  wroogfoUv  suspended  or  dis- 
charged they  do  not  have  the  oiganiaations  to  assist  them.  It  would  take  many 
volumes  to  tell  all  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these  oiganizationa.  The 
proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  departments  represented  by  these  organlaatioiis 
who  belong  to  the  oiganications  varies  some.  On  aome  roads  neariy  ifi)  par  oeoi 
belong,  wmle  on  others  it  is  aa  low  as  75  per  cent 

IHtpiua  and  differencei  bdweea  emphyen  and  empUjyea. — ^The  usual  subjects  of  dis- 
pute are  increases  and  leduotioDe  in  wages  and  conditions  of  eorployment.  There 
are  also  many  disputes  over  men  being  suspended  and  dismissea  from  the  service 
wrongfully.  Of  late  years  strikes  have  not  occurred  very  often  on  railroads.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  em|>loyees  are  well  Qiganiaed  and  the  officers  of  the  roads 
give  more  consideration  to  their  oomplaint&  These  oigaiiiaations  do  not  strike  until 
all  honorable  means  have  be^i  exhausted  to  settle  the  difficulty  otherwise.  Strikes 
are  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  law-aiMding  manner,  the  leaden  always  oounseline 
against  violence.  The  effects  of  strikes,  if  resorted  to  for  good  causes,  are  beneficiiu 
to  the  employees,  even  if  they  are  not  the  victora,  for  it  demcmstmtes  to  the  employeis 
that  the  men  will  resist  injustice  when  it  is  imposed  upon  them. 

Difference  beiiueen  strikes  and  bayeotU. — ^The  difference  oetween  a  strike  and  a  boycott 
is,  that  in  a  strike  the  employees  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  employer;  and  a 
boycott  is  to  injure  the  employer's  business  by  inducing  otheiB  not  to  patronise  his 
business. 

OoncUiatUmf  mediation,  and  arhUratUm, — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  conciliation,  mediit- 
tion,  and  arbitration.  The  employees  generally  aeek  these  means  of  settlement  of 
disputes,  but  the  employers  as  a  nue  do  not  want  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration. 
They  generally  meet  the  proposition  with  the  answer  that  they  have  nothing  to 
arbitrate;  or,  if  it  is  a  question  of  aa  increase  in  wage&  they  say  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  they  can  not  afford  to  submit  to  outsiders  for  settlement;  and  if  it  is  a 
question  of  some  wrong  being  imposed  upon  the  employees  by  the  management,  they 
will  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  management,  and  they  can  not  afford  toiet  outsiders 
say  how  the^  shall  manage  their  road.  They  do  not  want  to  arbitrate,  and  these 
excuses  are  ^iven  rather  than  openly  sajr  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

Laws  andjridicial  decisions  to  repress  tArikes, — ^The  interstate  commerce  and  antitrust 
laws  have  the  effect  of  more  or  lees  repressing  strikes.  Whether  these  laws  were  so 
designed,  or  whether  it  is  the  construction  put  upcui  them  by  the  courts,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

I  have  this  to  say,  however,  that  our  experience  in  the  laat  few  years  with  the 
three  different  departments  of  our  Government  has  proven  to  us  that  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  have  been  inclined  to  deal  uiirl  v  with  us,  while  the  judicial 
branch  has  been  inclined  to  oppress  us.  The  result  of  tnis  has  been  to  create  among 
the  working  class  of  people  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
oourts. 

TransporUdiofn  of  United  States  mail  and  its  effects  on  strikes, — ^The  transportation  of 
United  States  mail  is  a  matter  that  figures  very  prominently  in  strikes  upon  rail- 
roads. The  companies  are  quick  to  tuke  advantage  of  the  fact  that  any  stoppage  of 
the  mail  means  tnat  the  influences  and  forces  of  the  United  8tatoi  Government  are 
brought  into  action  ta again  start  the  mails  to  moving.  In  many  instances  striking 
employees  have  agreed  to  work  and  transport  the  mails  themselves,  i^roviding  cars 
which  did  not  contain  United  States  mail  were  not  put  in  the  same  train*  The  com- 
panies would  not  agree  to  this  and  would  allow  the  mail  to  be  delayetl  for  days, 
where  it  could  have  been  taken  through  Mrith  very  httle  or  no  delav,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^tdng  the  support  of  the  United  States  authorities  ana  prejudicing  the 
public  mind  against  the  strikers.  I  am  not  iu  faivor  of  force;  wherever  it  is  resorted 
to  by  strikers  or  others  it  should  be  put  down;  but  I  believe  that  men  sliould  not  be 
punished  for  interferiog  with  the  United  States  mails  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  them.  I  believe  tnat  when  it  is  clearly  shown  to  the  United  States  authorities 
that  the  mails  can  be  moved  without  delay  the  Government  should  require  the  com- 
panies to  do  so,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  delated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
other  cars  through  with  them  and  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  If  the  public 
would  stop  long  enough  to  look  into  the  ouestion  they  would  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs;  but  they  do  not  do  this,  and  tne  strikers  have  to  stand  all  the  blame.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  the  mail  that  should  have  gone  in  one  car  was  divided  up 
and  a  sack  or  two  put  on  each  of  several  trains  solely  for  the  purpoeea  I  have  just 
mentioned* 
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QmmiZsory  {KrhUralion. — ^While  I  am  a  finn  believer  in  arbitration,  I  do  not  think 
compulsory  arbitration  is  a  safe  thins  for  the  workingmen.  If  arbitration  was  com- 
pulsory, it  would  only  be  a  matter  c7  time  until  oocSta  would  be  made  arbitrators, 
and  their  decisions  would  be  more  or  lest  the  result  of  corporation  influence,  as  is 
now  the  case  so  many  times.  To  make  arbitration  compulsory  would  in  effect 
destroy  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  greatest  saf^uard  the  working  people  have.  I  think  the  only  arbitration  that 
should  be  had  is  that  which  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  to  the  controversy. 

Qie  of  intoxicaniM  by  railway  employeeB, — ^There  was  a  time  when  intoxicating  liquors 
were  lised  bv  railway  employees  to  an  extent  that  endangered  their  own  hves  and 
the  lives  of  the  public,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  not  the  case  now.  This  reform 
has  been  brought  about,  I  might  say,  by  these  oiganizations.  It  is  true  that  many 
companies  have  very  stringent  rales  against  drinking,  but  they  have  not  had  the 
effect  that  these  oi^ganizations  have.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  railroad  official  who 
has  bad  any  dealings  with  these  organizations  who  would  not  say  that  the  organiza- 
tions should  be  given  a  great  amount  of  credit  lor  what  they  have  done  toward  rais- 
iurthe  moral  standard  of  the  employees. 

^S^ed  of  rate  wars  upon  railwaywages. — ^I  c^  not  give  you  any  |>oeitive  evidence  of 
wbere  rate  wars  have  directiy  axEected  wages,  but  there  is  no  question  but  what  wi^es 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  received  for  the  transportation  of 
frel^t  and  passengers.  One  of  the^grcsat  aiguments  used  by  railroaa  companies 
against  increases  in  wages  is  low  frei|;ht  rates.  The  employees  dicdike  to  see  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  roads  diminished;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  like  to  see  the 
roads  prosperous  and  making  money,  becanse  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  ask 
for  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  without  any  fear  of  being  met  with  the  argument 
that'tbe  revenues  will  not  permit  the  granting  of  these  requests. 

J^&A  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  wagn. — The  same  arguments  that  I  have  used 
against  rate  wars  are  equally  as  applicable  to  the  question  of  ticket  brokerage.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  aollars  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  roads.  Speaking  m  a  general  way,  the  scalping  business  is 
based  and  buut  upon  deception,  iraud.  and  forgery,  and  it  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.  That  class  of  employees  which  nas  the  greatest  grievance  against  the  scalping 
bnmness  is  our  passenger  condncton.  The  ext»  amount  of  work  necessarily  put 
upon  passenger  conductors  by  the  companies,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  scalper,  together  with  the  manv  unpleasant  duties  they  are  required  to  perform 
in  order  to  cany  out  the  rules  ana  protect  themselves,  have  made  that  position  a 
very  disaereeable  one. 

x  bave  here  a  few  samples  of  tickets  and  mileage  books  that  we  use,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  to  you  just  how  they  are  to  be  treated  by  conductors,  when  pre- 
sented for  transportation,  and  the  extra  precautions  that  thev  are  required  to  take  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  have  not  been  manipulated  by  the  scalpers. 

^^ed  of  watering  stock  on  railway  wages, — If  stock  is  watered  the  difficulty  in  pay- 
ii^  dividends  on  all  the  stock  becomes  greater,  and  this,  I  believe,  has  a  tendency  to 
anectwages. 

Effeti  of  railway  oonsdUdatUms  upon  railway  employment  and  wages, — ^The  effect  of 
railwajr  consolidations  has  in  some  cases  been  aetrimental  to  employees,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  beneficiaL 

In  cases  where  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  are  unftivorable  on  the 
absorbing  lines,  the  emplovees  of  the  lines  absorbed  are  required  to  submit  to  these 
onfiavorable  conditions.  Articularly  Is  this  so  in  regard  to  relief  associations,  as  the 
lines  operating  them  generally  extend  them  to  the  newly  acquired  roads. 

In  cases  where  the  wages  and  conditions  of  emplovment  are  more  favorable  on 
the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  lines  abeoroea  generally  share  in  these  good 
conditions.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  small  branch  lines  have  been 
absorbed  and  the  employees  thereof  were  benefited  to  a  great  degree  by  the  consoli- 
dation, for  the  reason  that  the  wages  and  conditions  on  the  absorbing  lines  were  bet- 
ter than  on  the  small  lines.  I  believe,  however,  that  much  of  this  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  employees  on  the  laige  lines  are  well  organized  and  have  brought 
about  these  good  conditions,  while  the  employees  on  the  small  lines  were  not  organ- 
ized and  did  not  have  the  same  opportvutu^  for  betterog  th^  conditions. 

(Tfifitimony  dosed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  U,  190O, 
TESTIMOHT  OF  lOL  IL  B.  BACOH, 

Freight  Manager  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company, 

The  commisBion  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  M!r. 
M.  R.  Bacon,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  occupa- 
tion.— ^A.  M.  R.  Bacon;  post-office  address,  Wyandotte,  Mich.;  manufacturing  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  said  manufacturing  business;  what  is  your  relation- 
ship to  this  company? — A.  I  manage  the  freight  matters. 

Q.  You  manage  tne  freight  matters  for  this  company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  a  paper  whicn  you  desire  to  read  to  the  com- 
mission?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  may  read  your  paper. 

(The  witness  read  nis  paper,  as  follows:) 

The  MichiMin  Alkali  Company  was  established  by  Capt.  John  B.  Ford,  ''tbe 
father  of  the  Plate  Glass  Industry  in  America,"  and  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company  (but  not  of  the  trust) .  It  is  strictly  a  feunily  affair,  a  bunily  corpo- 
ration consisting  of  himself,  his  1  surviving  son,  and  3  grandsons,  imd  6  grand- 
daufi^hters,  no  one  outside  of  the  family  owning  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock. 

The  manufacture  of  our  principal  products  is  based  on  salt,  of  which  we  have  a 
stratum  averaging  over  300  feet  in  thickness,  underlying  our  property.  Labor  enteiB 
largely  into  the  cost  of  manufacture.  We  employ  about  2,000  men,  and,  counting 
Uie  raw  material,  which  exceeds  1,500  tons  daily,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  be  for  labor.  We  pay  good  wages  to  the  laborer,  the 
common  laborer  at  our  quarry  getting  $1.50  per  day,  and  we  pay  all  employees  in 
cash  at  regular  intervals.  We  consume  daily  700  tons  of  coal,  100  tons  of  coke,  and 
700  tons  of  limestone,  and,  during  the  year,  mamr  hundred  tons  of  ammonia;  and 
send  forward,  every  day  in  the  year,  500  tons  of  nnished  products,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  commonly  known  as  soda  ash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caustic  soda,  and 
500  barrels  of  Portland  cement 

The  soda  ash  is  what  is  known  as  light  or  soap  makers'  ash  and  dense  or  glass 
makers'  ash,  the  average  test  of  each  bein^  above  58  per  cent  pure  alkali,  and  is 
shipped  in  bulk,  bass,  and  barrels — lijght  ash  in  bags  of  200  pounos  each,  dense  ash 
in  bacs  of  400  pounds  each,  light  ash  in  barrels  of  300  pounds  each,  and  dense  ash  in 
barrels  of  570  pounds  each. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  baking  soda  of  commerce,  and  is  shipped  in  bags,  kegs, 
and  barrels,  the  barrels  weighing  420  pounds  each,  including  barrel. 

Caustic  soda,  for  soap  makers,  refiners  of  oils,  etc.,  is  shipped  in  sheet-steel  drums 
of  750  pounds  each. 

Portland  cement  is  shipped  in  barrels  of  400  pounds  each,  or  bags  of  100  pounds 
each. 

We  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  cars,  and  our  products  are 
pretty  well  distributed  over  the  United  States,  except  to  some  parts  of  the  West  and 
South,  where  the  freights  are  against  us. 

It  is  in  regard  to  freight  matters  that  I  would  make  a  short  statement,  basing  my 
conclusions  on  our  own  experience  in  shipping  our  products — ^heavy  freight 

Our  incoming  and  outgomg  freights  amount  to  over  2,000  tons  daily,  so  you  will 
see  that  freight  matters  are  quite  an  item  to  us. 

Our  barrel  goods  take  barrels  about  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  the  drum  of 
caustic  soda  is  about  the  shape  of  the  barrel,  and  takes  up  the  same  space  in  the  car. 

To  i^ow  you  the  relative  size  and  weight  of  our  packages,  we  will  use  for  illustra- 
tration  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  (including  barrel)  weighs  212  pounds — ^though  flour 
in  the  market  is  a  much  more  valuable  product;  and  we  will  take  15  tons  as  a  mini- 
mum carload: 

A  barrel  ol  flour  weighs  212  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  143  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  dense  ash  weighs  570  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  52  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  li^ht  ash  weighs  800  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  100  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  bicarbonate  weighs  420  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  70  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  75  barrels. 
A  drum  of  caustic  weighs  750  pounds;  a  15-toi)  n^r  wovld  contam  40  drums. 

You  can  readily  see  that  our  products  must  not  l)e  considered  or  ri«wsed  with  li|?ht  * 
freight  that  takes  up  space  in  tne  cars,  without  the  weight  to  make  even  the  mini- 
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mum  carload  of  15  tons,  when  loaded  to  the  foil  capacity  of  the  car,  nor  should  it  be 
daaeed  with  bulky,  unwieldy  freight  that  would  take  several  men  to  handle  in  load- 
ing and  unloading.  Our  goods  are  compact,  put  up  in  packages  that  are  easily 
handled,  and  every  car  is  loaded  to  its  full  capacity,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  send  forward 
our  shipments  in  carloads  of  20  to  30  tons  each. 

Tet  the  railroads  chaige  us  at  the  rate  of  (1.09  to  take  a  barrel  of  ash  to  Boston, 
when  shipping  in  carload  lots,  or  $1.42}  for  a  drum  of  caustic,  while  they  will  take  a 
barrel  of  nonr  to  the  same  place  for  37  cents  (based  on  1899  rate).  We  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  flour  is  a  staple  article  and  should  be  favored  in  making  freight 
rates,  but  that  favor  should  not  be  carried  to  extremes. 

For  the  better  comparing,  I  will  tabulate  the  freight,  carload  lots,  to  a  few  of  our 
principal  shipping  x>oint6  on  a  barrel  of  flour  and  four  of  our  products,  from 
Wyandotte,  to  wit: 


Boston 

New  York... 
Fliiladelpbia 

BidunocMl. . . 
Chattaoooga 

Atfanta 

New  Orleans 
Mesnphis 


Barrel 

Barrel 

Barrel  bi- 

Drum 

dense  ash. 

light  Bah. 

carbonate. 

caustic. 

OmU, 

Oenlt. 

OmU. 

Genu. 

109.8 

57 

79.8 

142.5 

91.2 

48 

67.2 

120 

79.8 

42 

58.8 

106 

74.1 

89 

54.6 

97.5 

94 

49.6 

69.3 

123.7 

159.6 

84 

206.8 

285 

206.2 

106 

260 

406 

188.1 

98 

138.6 

247.5 

102.6 

54 

75.6 

136 

Barrel 
flour. 


OmU. 
87.1 
82.8 
28.6 
27.5 
26.5 


For  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons,  let  us  see  what  the  freight  on  our  products 
would  be  per  car,  taking  a  minimum  carload  of  15  tons,  and  also  see  what  the  freight 
would  be  on  an  average  train  of  30  cars,  supposing  we  shipped  a  train  load  to  these 
same  points,  also  giving  the  approximate  number  of  miles  from  Wyandotte  that  the 
car  would  travel,  to  wit: 


To— 


Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Bkiltimore . . . 
Richmond... 
Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Memphis 


Product. 


Ash,  bicarbonate  and  caustic. 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

Bicarbonate 

do 

Ash,  bicarbonate  and  caustic. 
do 


Railroad 
charges, 
carload. 

Railroad 

charges, 

train  of  80 

cars. 

S57.00 

f  1.710 

48.00 

1,440 

42.00 

1,260 

89.00 

1,170 

49.50 

1,485 

147.00 

4,410 

196.00 

5,850 

99.00 

2,970 

69.00 

2,070 

Rate  per 

100 
pounds. 


Onta. 
19 
16 
14 
13 
16* 
49 
65 
38 
28 


There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  making,  of  freight  classi- 
fication, that  would  produce  such  figures  as  these.  Why  should  it  cost  $195  to  haul 
a  carload  from  Wyandotte  to  Atlanta,  a  distance  6f  716  miles,  when  you  can  take  the 
same  carload  from  Wyandotte  to  New.  York,  about  700  miles,  for  $48?  Why  should 
it  cost  $4,410  to  haul  a  train  load  from  Wyandotte  to  Chattanooga — 578  miles — when 
Tou  can  take  the  same  train  load  656  miles,  to  Philadelphia,  for  $1,260?  Why 
Fhould  the  rate  be  23  cents  to  Memphis  and  only  16  cents  to  New  York,  the  distance 
from  Wyandotte  to  either  place  being  about  the  same — 700  miles? 

There  is  something  wrongs  with  a  freight  classification  that  puts  bulk,  keg,  bag.  and 
barrel  goods  in  the  same  classification  as  paper-package  goods,  as  is  the  case  in  classi 
fying  all  bicarbonate  soda,  putting  it  in  the  fiftn  class. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  makes  the  freight 
from  Wyandotte  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  28  cents  per  100  pounds  on  soda  ash.  ana  38 
cents  per  100  on  caustic  soda,  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  when  all  of  our 
fihippiog  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  put  these  two  products  in  one  and  the  same 
claa^the  sixth  class. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  frei^rht  classification  that  makes  a  rate 
of  36  cents  on  soda  ash,  and  54  cents  on  caustic  soda,  a  difference  of  18  cents  per  100, 
from  Wyandotte  to  Atlanta. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits  the 
different  traffic  associations  to  make  the  classifications  of  the  same  products  different 
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in  the  different  associations.  One  claasification  of  the  same  producta  should  hold 
good  in  each  and  every  other  traffic-associatiou  territory  into  or  through  which  it 
may  pass. 

One  classification  of  the  same  product  should  he  saffic&eiit  and  that  classification 
should  be  the  same  on  that  product  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits  the 
trafBc  associations  to  raise  the  freight  rates  at  ple^ure  at  any  time  daring  the  year. 
This  puts  the  manufacturer  all  at  sea  in  making  contracts,  wnen  he  has  no  assurance 
that  the  rates  on  which  the  contract  is  based  may  not  be  raised  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  contract.  As  witness  the  freight  rates  on  our  products  from  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  within  the  year  1899  raised  rrom  13  cents  per  100 
(same  rate  as  Baltimore)  tc  24  cents  per  100,  then  changed  to  16}  cents  per  100; 
then,  on  January  1,  1900,  back  to  13  cents  per  100;  then,  on  January  23  (less  than  a 
month)  asain  raised  to  16}  cents  per  100. 

Can  it  be  contended  that  sucn  a  vacillating  policy  is  right?  Doesn't  justice  to 
both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  demand  that  there  should  be  some  stability  in 
making  and  maintaining  reasonable  freight  rates? 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits 
not  only  an  excessive  but  a  prohibitive  freight  rate  to  Southern  seaboard  cities  and 
cities  contiguous  thereto  or  witliin  a  few  hundred  miles  where  ocean  freights  come 
into  competition.  As  witness  the  freight  rate  of  36  cents  per  100  on  soda  ash,  54 
cents  per  100  on  caustic  soda,  and  65  cents  on  bicarbonate  soda  from  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  English  products  can  be  delivered  via  Savannah  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  And  witness  mrther  a  rate  of  23  cents  per  100  from  Wyandotte 
to  Memphis,  and  a  rate  of  33  cents  per  100  from  Wyandotte  to  New  Orleans,  while 
the  same  goods  are  laid  down  in  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool,  England,  with  a 
freight  rate  of  only  10.7  cents  per  100.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  meet  the  English 
competition  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  points  contiguous  thereto  and  not  in 
Soutnem  cities?  It  is  all  owing  to  a  system  of  classification  by  traffic  associations 
that  permits  such  prohibitive  freight-rate  making. 

Where  there  is  a  wrong,  there  should  be  a  remedy.  That  remedy  must  come 
through  legislation — through  Congress. 

There  should  be  but  one  traffic  association  in  the  United  States;  that  traffic  associ- 
ation, under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  make 
all  the  freight  schedules. 

There  should  be  no  Central  Traffic  Association.  There  should  be  no  Western  Traffic 
Association.  There  should  be  no  Southern  Traffic  Association.  One  traffic  association 
is  enough.  Let  one  traffic  association  make  the  freight  rates,  and  then  we  will  know 
what  those  rates  are.  As  it  is,  we  are  all  at  sea.  We  start  our  goods  under  one 
classification.  The}r  may  pass  through  one  or  two  other  traffic  association's  terri- 
tory, and  finally  arrive  in  another,  taking  a  different  classification  through  each  dif- 
ferent traffic  association's  territory  which  it  may  pass  or  enter.  The  different  traffic 
associations  now  have  different  rates.  Compare  tne  Central  Traffic  Association  rates 
with  those  of  the  Western.  Then  compare  those  two  with  the  Southern  Traffic 
Association.  Go  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  you 
are  all  at  sea  when  comparing  their  classifications  with  those  of  the  Central  Traffic 
Asso<;iation  schedules. 

Take  our  products — caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and  bicarbonate — for  illustration.  They 
each  take  the  same  classification  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
to  all  the  principal  points  north  o(  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
cross  either  of  the  rivers,  and  you  will  find  a  different  classification  for  each  product — 
a  general  "mix  up." 

The  recent  raise  in  freight  rates  on  some  products  is  an  outrage  on  both  the  manu- 
fa(!turer  and  consumer. 

I  believe  1892  was  considered  "flush  times"  with  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
Then  came  a  time  of  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  the  railroads  did  not 
put  down  their  rates  during  these  hard  times,  and  the  rates  considered  high  enough 
for  the  flush  times  of  1892,  and  which  have  been  prevailing  ever  since  up  to  the  end 
of  1899,  should  be  high  enough  for  1900.  They  claim  the  cost  of  equipment  has 
been  increased,  but  that  increase  is  offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  operation,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  reports  of  the  railroads  show  that  their  earnings  have  increased,  while  the 
cost  of  operating  the  roads  has  decreased,  and  these  same  reports  show  that  the  rail- 
roads made  ^ood  dividends  with  the  rates  existing  in  1899,  and  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  raise  the  rates  on  January  1, 1900.  But  they  sav  they  must  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  They  did  and  would  share  in  the  general  prosperity 
under  the  old  rates,  as  shown  by  the  increased  business  that  exceeds  the  capacity 
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nd  eqajprnent  of  the  road,  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  troubled  to  take  care  of 
Bid  move  the  business  that  has  oome  to  theoi  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
(oontnr. 

Prueperity  is  not  stimnlated  or  advaneed  by  raising  freight  rates,  but  by  the  aoca- 
molfltiiqr  and  increased  volume  of  bnsineaB. 

Tbe  people  and  the  factories  of  the  United  States  gave  the  railroads  businaBS  when 
boBiieBB  was  stagnant — all  through  the  hard  times-^when  there  was  scarcely  a  margin 
&r  profits.  Now  that  they  have  a  possible  chance  to  make  pood  their  loeses,  they 
srevkcd  to  share  their  profits  with  the  raihoads  by  paying  increased  freight  rates. 

Freight  traffic  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  rates  would  have  a  tendency  to  build 
np  tbe  country  and  encourage  manufactories  and  help  the  people  generally  along  the 
routes  traversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  different  railroads  of  the  country. 

All  manufactories  must  have  raw  material,  and  for  diversified  industries  you  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  find  all  the  raw  material  in  one  locality'.  You  must  depend  on  the 
nilroadfl  to  bring  the  different  materials  together.  £ver^ing  depends  on  reason- 
•Ue  freight  rates.  In  localities  where  freights  are  excessive,  you  will  find  no  big 
Stories. 

Me  the  South,  for  illustration,  with  its  great  natural  resources.  It  should  be 
tbe  borne  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  plants  in  tbe  world.  Let  the  railroads  give 
tbat  eoontry  reasonable  freight  rates,  then  watch  the  country  prosper.  Then  see 
tbediyemfied  industries  that  will  sather  there.  Then  note  the  increased  business  of 
tbe  railroads  from  ever^  point  of  the  compasB  to  her  (powing  manufacturing  centers. 
I  ctti  see  no  effort  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  bring  this  about  It 
on  only  come  from  a  reasonable  and  just  classification  of  freight  rates,  by  one  trafl3c 
KRxaation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
DQit  be  given  power  to  enforce  its  mandates. 

The  transportation  problem  is  one  of  the  bisgest  problems  now  confronting  the 
American  people,  ana  it  is  growing  in  magnitude  daily,  and  the  quicker  Consress 
gnpples  with  it  the  better  for  the  people  and  the  better  for  the  railroads  themselves. 

There  was  no  good  reason  for  the  recent  raise  in  freight  rates.  The  dividends 
emed  by  the  railrottds  in  1896  were  greater  than  were  ever  earned  in  the  history 
^Avuy  country.  So  1898  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year  for  the 
nilniads.  Yet  we  find  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  gross  earnings 
^needed  the  previous  fiscal  year  bv  $59,927,1^,  the  total  gross  earnings  being 
Ilt907,2&3,484.  When  you  consider  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  railroads  themselves 
f  tbat  more  than  80  per  cent  of  any  line's  income  is  derived  from  freights,  you  will 
I  TCfldily  conclude  tlmt  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  railroads  to  nose  their  freight 
I    ntes  this  year. 

While  on  this  subject  of  freight  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  give  you  a 
Kw  words  in  regard  to  the  freight  on  our  fuel  supply.  To  burn  our  700  tons  of  lime- 
ttoe daily  we  must  bum  100  tons  of  coke.  To  keep  our  machinery  running,  we  must 
I  bam  700  tons  of  coal  each  and  every  day  throughout  the  year.  The  f reish t  rate  on  our 
'  ooke  has  been  raised  55  cents  per  ton  above  last  year's  rate.  This  is  |55  per  day  on 
^  100  tons  daily  supply,  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  have  to  pay  $20,075  more 
freight  on  coke,  alone,  this  year  than  we  did  last  year  or  any  previous  year.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?    An  advance  of  $20,075  on  one  year's  supply  of  coke  alone. 

In  answer  to  our  protest  on  this  raise,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  says: 
"Tbe  advance  in  our  rates  over  last  year's  is  55  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  the  advance  in  the  oven  price  of  coke  to  the  Alkali  Company,  but  I  venture 
^^y  that  it  is  nearl  V,  if  not  quite,  three  times  55  cents.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
tbat  the  complaint  is  more  appropriate  to  the  coke  people  than  to  the  railroad 
company." 

1  nppose  that  this  answer  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  yon  find  a  man  that  has 
been  robbed  of  everything  but  his  clothes,  you  miist  piteh  in  and  take  the  clothing. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  would  be  raised.  In  this  con- 
nection I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Fuller,  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to  wit: 

*' Railroads  do  not  sign  written  agreements  when  they  enter  into  a  pool  to  control 
*  certain  product,  but  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  roads  of  the  anthracite 
1^1  district  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  just  as  binding  as  any  agreement  ever  written, 
^ey  are  combined  not  only  to  control  the  rates  on  coal,  but  also  to  control  the 
pice  of  coal,  and  they  will  permit  only  a  certain  amount  to  be  hauled  at  any  rate» 
10  order  to  keep  the  supply  down  and  the  price  np. 

*'Tbere  has  never  been  a  time  in  thehi^ory  ofthe  trade,  no  matter  how  great  the 
demand,  when  the  mines  were  allowed  to  produce  all  they  could.  The  roads  do  not 
^}  na  that  they  can  not  furnish  the  (tars — ^they  simply  say  they  will  not;  and  if  one 
^Ppeaiad  to  the  law  he  would  be  involved  in  litigation  that  would  last  a  lifetime." 
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We  put  in  a  protest  to  the  traffic  asBOciation  that  met  in  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 22  against  the  raise  in  freight  rates  on  our  different  products.  To  this  pro- 
test we  received  answers  from  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Official  Traffic  Association.  Entirely  different  answers  were 
made,  and,  as  neither  touched  a  single  point  in  our  protest,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  but  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  protests  of  shippers;  but  the 
Central  Freight  Association  admits,  in  its  answer,  that  no  one  of  the  traffic  asBOcia- 
tions  knows  the  reason  of  the  rates  of  any  of  the  other  traffic  associations. 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.  Something  must  be 
wrong  somewhere.    The  railroads  must  be  at  fault. 

In  the  traffic  association  is  where  a  grait  deal  of  the  trouble  lies.  Something  must 
be  done  to  remedy  the  wrong.  I  realize  that  no  person  should  criticise  openly 
unless  he  is  able  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  that  that  remedy  should  be  open  to  criti- 
cism.   Mv  suggestion  is  this: 

There  shouki  be  but  one  freight  or  traffic  association,  and  that  association  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power  griven  the 
commission  to  enforce  its  mandates.  That  association  should  be  composed  of  6  rail- 
road men  and  3  business  men,  representing  business  independent  of  the  railroads. 
The  6  railroad  men  should  be  practical  railroad  men,  selected  or  sugge^ed  l>y  the 
railroads  themselves  and  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Commerc*e  Commission— one 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  from  the  Pacific  coast,  one  from  the  Gulf  coast,  one 
from  the  Great  Lakes  section,  and  one  from  .the  middle  interior;  the  salaries,  if 
feasible,  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads;  and  the  other  6  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  should 
represent  the  6  classifications  of  freight,  and  be  appointed  from  shippjers  represented 
by  the  class  of  freight  which  each  represents  (or  oi  which  class  of  freight  he  handles 
the  greater  quantity);  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  member  representing  the  first 
class  to  be  appointed  from  shippers  of  freight  taking  that  rating  or  classification; 
then  a  memE)er  representing  the  second  class,  the  third  class,  the  fourth  class,  the 
fifth  class,  and  the  sixth  class,  each  to  be  chosen  from  shippers  of  freight  taking  the 
rate  or  classification  which  he  is  to  represent,  these  12  members  to  hold  quarterly 
or  monthly  meetings  to  fix  rates,  etc.,  all  rates  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Ist  day  of 
October  in  eac:h  and  every  year,  and  to  take  effect  and  be  in  operation  for  one  year 
(unless  lowered)  from  the  1st  day  of  January  following;  and  no  raise  in  rates  shall 
take  effect  during  the  year. 

The  Cullom  bill  is  all  right  in  some  particulars,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not 
wholly  cover  the  ground  that  should  be  covered  by  national  legislation  at  this  time. 
The  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  is  all  right  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  recognize  the  value  of  the  railroads  to  this  country,  and  would  not  do  them  an 
injustice.    I  also  recognize  the  right  of  the  people,  and  would  see  justice  done  them. 

The  railroads  are  public  carriers.  They  must  depend  upon  the  people  for  their 
business.  When  the  people  prosper,  the  business  of  the  railroads  is  increased,  and 
thev  prosper.  When  freight  rates  are  advanced  and  made  to  pay  all  the  product 
will  bear,  or  more,  it  strikes  directly  at  the  people,  the  consumers,  and  swells  the 
prasperity  of  the  railroads  many  hundred  per  cent  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

The  increased  business  of  the  country  is  sufficient  comf>ensation  to  the  railroads 
without  raising  the  freight  rates.  For  proof  of  this  assertion,  you  have  simply  to 
refer  to  the  reoorts  of  the  railroads  themselves  for  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

The  railroads  can  condemn,  take  private  property,  and  build  wheresoever  they 
will;  they  can  go  through  your  yard,  through  your  farm,  tear  down  your  house. 
They  are  granted  public  franchises.  They  carry  the  Government  mails.  Their 
property  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Then  is  it  any  more  than  right  to 
ask  that  all  trafiic  rates  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  their  protectors,  the 
United  States  Government? 

The  reason  given  by  the  railroads  for  the  existence  of  so  many  or  different  freight 
or  traffic  associations  is  that  the  Eastern  railroads  do  not  know  the  conditions  w^ith 
which  the  Western  roads  have  to  contend  in  fixing  classifications  and  freight  rates; 
that  the  Northern  railroads  do  not  know  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  whicn  must  be 
considered  by  the  railroads  of  the  South;  that  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  the  South 
do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  middle  interior,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  they  con- 
tend that  the  different  freight  or  traffic  associations  are  necessary.  It  is  to  overcome 
these  objections,  or  to  meet  these  reasons,  rather,  that  I  would  select  railroad  men 
from  the  different  p»arts  of  the  country,  as  heretofore  suggested.  This  would  be  treat- 
ing the  railroads  with  fairness,  while  the  business  men,  independent  of  the  railroads, 
selected  from  shippers  distributed  over  the  country,  representing  the  six  different 
fieight  clasaificationB,  would  be  fair  to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country.    This 
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msrloc^  like  a  rather  lai^rabconuniflBion  or  aasociation,  bat,  on  the  other  band,  look 
at  toe  number  of  men  required  by  the  railroads  to  do  this  same  work.  It  would 
require  more  work  than  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  attend  to,  and 
as  millions,  ye:^,  billions,  of  dollars  are  involved,  in  which  the  people  are  interested, 
this  Baboommission  or  association  should  be  larse  enough  to  do  the  work  right;  and 
while  it  shoold  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
that  commiaBion  of  itself,  for  want  of  numbers,  would  be  unable  to  do  the  necessary 
work  thorooffbly  and  systematically. 

Vice-Preaident  Clough,  of  the  Great  Northern  Bailroad,  makes  the  statement  that 
Ite  is  oppoaed  to  the  pending  amendments  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  because  they 
pre  jaaicial  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  and  make  its  decisions 
find.  He  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  commission  to  establish  rates  and 
classifications  of  freights  in  all  parts  of  the  country  without  knowing  the  local  con- 
ditions and  requirements  that  Dear  upon  the  question.  If  Congress  can  delegate 
powder  to  a  commission  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  regulate  other  matters  in  the 
asw  possessions,  it  surely  could  del^;ate  the  supervision  of  freight  classifications  and 
rates  to  a  commission — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  IVesident's  i^mily — I  mean  his  political  house- 
hold—to tbe  extent  of  creating  two  new  departments,  at  least,  in  his  Cabinet  There 
flhoold  be  a  department  of  transportation  and  a  department  of  manufactures.  The 
bosinesB  interests  of  the  country  warrant  it,  and  present  conditions  demand  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  these  matters. 

Kow,  while  we  are  teaching  statesmanship  to  our  swarthy  neighbors  of  the  Antilles, 
or  establishing  a  habitation  for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
wnppiiig  ^e  American  flag  around  the  dusky  inhabitants  of  Samoa,  or  giving  **  up- 
to-date"  civilization  to  the  island  of  Guam,  or  while  chasing  that  little  Drown  man 
of  tbe  Luzon,  or  while  serenely  watching  the  eventual  d^ruction  of  that  small 
cradle  of  liberty  in  South  Africa  by  overwhelming  numbers,  where  the  wild  Boer 
has  proven  himself  the  equal  of  the  British  lion,  man  for  man;  while  contemplating 
all  these  things  let  us  not  foiiget  that  we  have  matters — big  problems — that  demand 
our  attention  right  here  at  home,  and  that  the  freight  transportation  i)roblem  is  one 
of  them,  and  should  have  serious  consideration  by  our  national  legislators.  And 
doe  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  schemes  for  ship  canals  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  view  to  helpmg 
to  solve  the  inland  transportation  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  trust  problem,  which  you  have  been  considering.  Then  there 
may  be  another  problem — a  railroad  trust — confronting  us.  As  to  whether  a  combi- 
naBon  is  right,  depends  upon  the  object  for  which  it  is  organized.  No  combination 
is  ri^ht  that  would  curtail  the  reasonable  wages  now  paid  for  labor  or  that  would  be 
detnmental  to  the  people.  No  combination  is  ri^ht  that  is  organized  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  a^inst  the  busmess  interests  of  the  country.  No 
combination  is  right  that  would  limit  the  resources  of  the  country  or  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  stagnate  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  country.  No  com- 
hinadon  is  right  that  has  for  its  object  the  anninilation  of  reasonable  competition  in 
any  bianch  ot  business. 

A  raOroad  trust  might  mean  all  these  and  more  too,  and  should  have  due 
consideration. 

I  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  interesting  two-column  article  in  the  New 
York  Cammercial  Advertiser,  of  date  March  12,  1900,  under  the  headhnes: 

MIGHTY  POOL  OF  RAILWAYS— COAL  TRADE  IN  ITS  GRASP,  ETC. 

*  *  *  The  impression  has  gone  out  that  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  made  last 
Satmxlay  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  line  railroads,  because  of  the  uprising  against  the 
heavy  advances  made  January  1,  will  very  greatly  lessen  the  anticipated  profits  of 
the  railroads.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Most  of  these  reductions  cover  less 
than  carload  lots  and  do  not  greatly  affect  the  great  bulk  of  tonnage.  Furthermore, 
the  effect  of  the  15  per  cent  cut  on  third-class  practically  amounts  to  the  restoration 
of  these  rates  in  a  few  cases  to  the  basis  prevailmg  before  January  1,  and  is,  in  reality, 
oidy  a  sop  to  small  shippers. 

The  situation  is  but  fittle  changed  in  regard  to  the  enormous  profits  of  railroads 
mider  the  new  classification. 

/Vo/Ste  esimuUed. — The  increased  profits  in  coal,  as  a  result  of  the  advances  in  trans- 
portation rates,  some  already  announced  in  certain  parts,  and  others  to  be  named  on 
April  1,  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  upward  of  $16,484,314  in  this  one 
industry  alone.  Bnt  the  aim  has  been  to  take  in  other  large  products,  and  a  careful 
computation  of  tbe  increased  profits  that  i^ill  accrue  to  the  railroads  gives  a  net  gain 
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of  more  than  131,000,000  atmuftUy  for  nine  of  the  leading  tnmk  lines.  Theraihoiida, 
for  which  statistics  are  here  given,  are  the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  Erie, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Lehigi.  Valley,  New  Jersey  Centra),  Reading, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Delaware  and  Hudson.  In  each  case  the  data  is  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  Central,  in  which  the  figures 
of  1 898  are  used  as  a  baaifl  for  computing  the  increase.  Following  are  the  tabalated 
exhibits: 

FIIOFITS  ON  COA.L  AND  COKE. 

Tablb  1. — Increased  profits  of  f  16. 484^000  (m  coal  and  coke  and  mare  than  f  16,000 jOOO 

on  olh&rjreighi  as  retuU  of  advances  in  rales. 


New  Yorit  Central , 

Fennsylyanla 

Erie , 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Weiitem 

Lehigh  Valley , 

New  Jersey  Central , 

Reading , 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


Goal  and 
coke  (aver- 
age advance 

15  cents  a 
ton). 


Tons. 

6,654,954 
82,216,460 
11,363,640 

7,278,218 
13,067,586 

5,085,718 
18,735.815 
18,712,278 

6,767,170 


Other  freight 

(average 

advance  10 

cents  a  ton). 


Tons. 

18,701.620 

68,483,687 

13,553,804 

5,880,297 

8,467,046 

7,874,200 

11,885,928 

11,344,905 

4,373,936 


Total  freight 

and  extra 

profits. 


Tang. 
25,356,470 
100,700.067 
24,916,^ 
12,608.607 
21,534,582 
12.959,918 
25,121,2« 
25.067,178 
11,141,106 
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New  York  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

New  Jersey  Central 

Reading 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


1999,243 

$1,870,162 

4,832,467 

6,848.858 

1,704,546 

1,355,890 

1,091,781 

583,029 

1,960,130 

846.704 

762,867 

787,420 

2,060,297 

1,138,662 

1,056,838 

1,134,490 

1,015,105 

437,893 

12.869.395 
11,680.825 
a.  059, 876 
1,^4,760 
2.806,834 
1,550,217 
8^198,889 
9,191,828 
1,452,498 


ON  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 


Table  2. — Additional  profits  in  transportation  of  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise. 


New  York  Central.. , 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley , 

Delaware  and  Hudson , 


Manufac- 
tures (aver- 
age advance 

25  cents  a 
ton). 


Tons. 
1,776,343 
8,689,062 
910,771 
1,461,289 
1,269,079 


Merchandise 

(average 

advance  25 

cents  a  ton). 


Tons. 

2,490,921 

1,087,186 

765,816 
1,926.219 

162,766 


Total  ton- 
nage (two 
classes). 


Thns. 
4,256.264 
4,776,198 
1,666,587 
8,887,458 
1,831,835 


ADDITIONAL  PROFITS. 


New  York  CTentral 

Erie 

Lehigh  Valley 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 


$448,835 
922,265 
365,309 
817,269 
227,667 


9622,780 

271,784 

481,554 

40,689 

188,954 


$1,064,066 

1,194,049 

846,864 

882,958 

416,846 
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RallRiBdB. 
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Capital  riock. 

Pemni 

lioial 
profl.. 

„ 

S,(»9,B76 
1,«M,7W 

8.188,689 

V 

{Ill 

000 

Ouo 

ooo 

000 

ooo 

000 

ooa 

DGD 

el 

B-Hl- 

i 

1 

'"*  °         Hndm 

'       '         I     '  ''  'j? 

TouJIequal  to  more  Ihan  3  per  c^t  on  cspiul  of 

S1.*M,6S2 

1  Flmt  pi«ferred  4  per  ce 


id  preferred  4 


.sisri 


The  most  ransrkable  port  of  these  exhibits  is  the  effect  it  will  liave  on  the  eamin;; 
c^tacity  of  the  capital  sti>ck  of  the  several  corporatiooB.  It  means  something  like  9 
pe  cent  sdditionAl  on  the  Penneylvania  alone.  There  ia  practically  no  increase  in 
operating  expenses  attached  to  the  increase  in  rates,  ana  the  additional  revenue 
which  may  he  expected  therefore  means  bo  much  more  in  dividends  on  the  Htock. 
There  is,  of  coarse,  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  increased 
c&mings,  since  no  railroad  company  compilee  figures  showing  the  exact  increase  on 
the  many  different  classes  of  freight. 

Inerrated  dividaidt. — If  the  New  York  Central,  during  the  current  fiwfll  year,  makes 
$3,869,395  more  than  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  incre^ed  rate,  it  will  be  able  to  pay 
21  per  cent  more  in  dividends.  The  Penneylvania,  if  its  net  earnings  are  increased 
111,680,825,  will  be  able  to  pav  9  per  cent  more  on  its  capital  of  1120,303,700.  The 
Erie  would  be  able  to  pay  full  4  per  cent  on  its  $43,0O0,0(X)  of  first  preferred  stock, 
and  4  per  cent  on  its  (I6,()00,000  second  preferred  stock,  beddes  earning  three-fifths 
per  cent  on  the  8113,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  Beading  would  also  be  able  to 
pay  4  per  cent  on  its  $28, 000,000  flr«t  preferred  stock,  and  4  per  cent  on  the  $42,000, 000 
Becotia  preferred,  besides  showing  a  little  on  the  common  slock, 

Q,  (By  Mr,  Kbnhbdv.)  How  many  persona  are  employed  in  your  industry  at 
Wyandotte?— A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  2,000. 

Q.  Is  there  much  skilled  uibor employed? — A.  Yea;  1  supposeyoumightsay  about 
one-«iehth  or  one-tenth  would  be  skilled  labor. 

Q.  What  wBsesare  paid  to  yourskilled  laborf- 
the  way  from  &  cents  an  hour  up  to,  perhaps,  60  o 
■mount  . 

Q.  Can  f  ou  state  the  amount  of  your  annual  pay  roll? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not 

Q.  Is  this  industry  carried  on  in  any  other  cities  of  the  country  or  at  any  other 
point?— A.  At  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  at  Saitville,  Vs.,  and  at  Delray,  a  suburb  of  Detroit. 

Q.  These  are  the  only  places?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  very  extensive  industry  at  Saltville? — A.  I  donot  know  justwhatthe 
capacity  is.     Another  works  is  being  built  at  Barbarton,  Ohio. 

Q.  In  which  States  of  the  country  do  vou  find  your  principal  markets? — A.  Our 
principal  market  for  the  heavy  ash  is  in  the  gas  belts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana, 
vhere  they  have  glass  fectories  and  such  as  that,  and  for  the  li^bt  ash  it  is  cities 
where  soup  is  manufactured.  Of  courae,  the  bicarb  is  generally  distributed  all  over 
the  country— baking  soda. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  shipments  go  Booth  into  the  Southern  classification? — 
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Q.  No  manafacturing  there  that  demands  it? — A.  No;  they  can  not,  with  the  high 
rates;  it  would  be  impofisible  to  compete  with  the  North,  with  the  high  rates  they 
would  have  to  pay  on  the  raw  material,  to  start  soap  Victories,  or  any  other  kind  of 
establishment  that  requires  our  products. 

Q.  The  railroad  officials  have  contended  that  they  must  make  high  rates  on  goods 
which  are  carried  only  in  small  quantities  in  one  classification  as  compared  with  lai]ge 
quantities  in  another. — A.  Ours  should  go  in  laige  quantities.  Glass  makers  require 
a  vast  amount  of  the  dense  ash,  and  the  same  with  soap  makers  for  the  light  ash. 

Q.  How  about  the  territory  west  of  you?  You  are  m  the  official  or  Western  clas- 
sification?— A.  We  are  in  the  official.  We  ship  to  San  Francisco,  and  along  the  coast 
we  have  a  58-cent  rate;  but  in  the  interior  we  do  not  try  to  do  anvthing. 

Q.  Your  shipments  West  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  shipments  to  manu- 
facturing points  in  the  East? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  the  railroads  that  that  is  why  the  rates  are  hi^h  ixi 
the  Western  and  Southern  classifications  as  compared  with  the  official  classification — 
that  you  send  very  little  into  those  parts  of  the  country? — A.  We  never  could  have 
shipped  any  East  if  the  rates  had  been  as  high  proportionately  as  in  the  West. 

Q.  Do  they  contend  they  give  this  low  rate  because  you  have  large  shipments  to 
make  in  the  East? — A.  No.  They  do  not  contend  they  are  giving  us  any  low  rates. 
They  fix  the  classification  and  commodity  rates  and  all  that,  and  we  have  to  stand  by 
them.  They  give  us  good  rates  F^t,  but  West  and  South  they  do  not  give  us  any 
fair  rates  at  all,  and  we  can  do  very  litttle  business  there. 

Q.  You  do  have  low  rates  in  the  East  as  compared  with  the  other  partd? — A.  Yes; 
and  we  ship  East  and  can  meet  the  seaboard  rates  East,  but  can  not  West. 

Q.  They  say  that  in  a  section  where  there  is  verv  little  of  a  certain  article  shipped 
the  railroad  must  have  larger  chaiges  for  it? — A.  "Well,  but  until  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  goods  there,  there  would  be  no  goods  shipped. 

Q.  You  contend  the  railroads  should  help  make  the  demand? — A.  By  giving  low 
rates.  No  matter  how  low  the  rates,  unless  there  was  a  demand  there  would  be  no 
goods  shipped.  Under  low  rates  they  will  start  up  factories — soap  factories — if  they 
nad  a  reasonable  freight  rate  so  as  to  get  the  raw  material;  and  in  places  they  have  got 
glass  sand,  where  they  could  have  glass  &ctories,  but  if  thev  have  to  pay  such  exor- 
bitant freight  rates  as  compared  with  the  factories  of  the  East  and  middle  portions, 
they  could  not  compete. 

Q.  Do  products  similar  to  yours  come  from  European  markets  to  the  Southern 
ports? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  quantities  do,  but  they  have  a  rate  of  10.7 
cents  on  our  product  from  Liverpoolto  New  Orleans. 

Q.  There  is  no  demand  in  the  South  for  similar  products  coming  from  Europe? — 
A.  There  is  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  have  soap  factories,  but  coming  into  the 
interior  they  are  in  bad  shape. 

Q.  (By  ^fr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  tariff  protection  against  foreign  importa- 
tions?— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Soda,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  we  have  tariff  protection,  but  I  do  not  remember  just 
what  it  is.  We  have  tariff  protection,  and  until  we  did  have  that  protection  English 
ash  was  being  laid  down  in  the  interior  of  this  coimtry  at  about  what  they  thoi]^ht 
was  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  it  here.  They  had  a  rate  of  89  cents  a  ton  from 
Liverpool  to  Newport  News,  and  it  was  distributed  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  could  get 
to  the  seaboard.  That  same  ash  if  bought  and,  without  taking  it  off  the  ship,  sent 
back  to  Liverpool,  the  freight  alone  would  be  $6.46  per  ton.  Since  we  have  the  tariff 
we  have  even  shipped  goods  to  England  and  Hamburg,  but  before  that  we  had  pretty 
hard  sailing  to  get  along  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  would  promote  industries  in 
the  South  if  they  would  give  the  same  classification  as  the  official  classification? — A. 
I  am  satisfied  they  would. 

Q.  The  conduct  of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  discrimination  acainst  the 
industries  of  the  South? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  intended,  but  that  is  the 
effect.  I  do  not  think  they  are  looking  at  their  own  interest  when  they  put  such 
rates  as  they  do  on  different  products  in  the  South.  With  the  resources  of  tne  South 
there  ought  to  be  more  manufactories  in  certain  portions  than  there  are  now,  and 
the  more  manufactories  the  more  business  the  railroads  would  have.  Low  rates 
would  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  country  and  induce  factories  to  start  up  where 
now  they  have  to  buy  the  finished  product,  such  as  soaps  and  glassware,  that  they 
might  as  well  make. 

Q.  You  state  there  should  be  two  more  departments  of  the  Grovermnent — a  depart- 
ment of  transportation  and  one  of  commerce  or  manufactures.  Would  not  the  propo- 
sition to  create  a  department  of  commerce,  which  should  embrace  both  transportation 
and  manufactures,  be  satisfactory?— At  Well,  the  bill  that  has  been  before  Ck>ngre8s-* 
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I  looked  over  it  a  littl^  $aad  I  did  not  iiardly  think  that  wonld  meet  the  demands  of 
traittpoTtation  and  manufactarinff.  There  is  room  for  a  department  of  commerce 
and  of  tran8portatk>n,  too,  I  would  think,  if  it  would  not  be  makine  the  Cabinet  too 
large.  If  yon  put  too  much  under  one  heading:  it  would  be  kind  of  like  getting  too 
much  under  one  classification.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  anybody.  It 
wonld  be  a  new  office,  and  the  business  that  would  be  under  the  classifications  that 
they  would  have  to  look  after — it  would  not  help  the  coimtnr  any. 

Q^  Would  not  a  department  of  commerce  naturally  include  transportation  and 
manufactured— A.  It  could  be  made  to  do  so,  I  suppose,  but  the  magnitude  of  man- 
ufactures and  of  transportation,  too,  I  think,  wonld  justify  independent  heads  for 
each.  More  attention  could  then  be  given  to  it,  and  better  results  achieved  for  the 
people  and  the  country  at  lai^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  are  your  products  put  under  north  of  the 
Ohio? — A.  Soda,  ash,  bi-carb. ,  and  caustic  soda  all  take  the  same  classification  to  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  North;  some  littlo  difference,  maybe,  on  bi-carb. 

Q.  North  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi? — A.  Yes.  They  make  some 
distinctions  to  certain  points  on  bicarb. 

Q.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  under  the  sixth  class? — A.  Yes;  the  commodity 
rate,  making  it  equal  to  sixth  class,  though  fifth  is  the  regular  claaslfication  rate  on 
bi-carb. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  shipping  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans,  what  is  the 
change  oi  classification  south  of  the  Ohio  on  your  soods?  What  class  are  they  driven 
into  then? — A.  I  think  it  takes  the  fourth  or  fifth  class.  They  have  a  oifferent 
claaslfication  for  each  after  they  cross  the  Ohio.  I  do  not  remember  it  exactly.  X 
have  eiven  the  figures,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  classification  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  is  a  uniformity  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
soath  of  the  Ohio,  in  respect  to  the  classifications  of  the  north  and  south  lines?    Do 

roa  think  these  main  trunk  roads  are  all  under  one  classification  as  to  freight? — Ak 
do  not  think  so. 

Q.  I>o  you  think  that  the  Illinois  Central  or  the  Louisville  and  NashvjJJe  or  the 
Southern  would  be  under  the  same  classification? — A.  I  think  not.  They  have  a 
diiferent  classification,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  takes  a  different  classification.  They 
say  that  is  the  reason  of  the  high  rates — they  do  not  take  the  same  classification  for 
these  roads. 

Q.  The  Southern  railroads — the  north  and  south  roads — is  their  classification  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  nearly  the  same  on  your  class  of  goods — 
foarth  and  fiftn  class? — A.  Ours  is  sixth  class,  except  bi-carb.^  I  do  not  tmnk  so. 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  'You  are  sixth  in  the  oficial  classification,  but  in  the  South  is  there  not  a  uni^ 
formity  also  even  though  it  is  a  high  rate? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  they  have  classifica- 
tions uiere.  We  try  to  keep  out  of  the  South  on  aocoimt  of  the  high  rates,  and  I 
have  not  paid  attention  to  their  classification.  I  only  know  the  rates  to  certain 
points. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  soajje,  if  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  rate  as  well 
as  tiie  prime  cost  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  cheaper  for  them  to  purchase  the  soap 
from  the  Northern  manufacturer? — A.  Yes;  the  soap  alone;  but  when  you  come  to 
count  the  labor  and  foctories  and  business,  you  make  it  quite  different. 

Q.  I  presume  hi^h  rates  force  the  Southerner  to  buy  the  soap  from  the  Northern 
factory?— A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it 

Q.  Now  is  there  not  in  connection  with  your  material  something  that  railroadp 
might  find  fault  with  in  respect  to  handling  the  form  of  your  packages — leakage,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? — A.  r^o. 

Q.  You  compare  it  with  fiour? — ^A.  Yes;  our  ash  is  just  about  as  fine  as  fiour,  some 
of  it  and  some  of  it  is  a  little  coarser.  There  would  not  be  as  much  leakage  with  our 
goods  as  with  flour,  and  it  is  more  compact  to  the  barrel — stronger  barrels — and  the 
caustic  is  put  up  in  sheet-steel  drums,  so  there  is  no  breakage.  If  you  wreck  a  car 
yon  have  all  the  caustic;  with  a  barrel  of  flour  it  is  all  gone. 

Q.  Do  not  the  general  freight  agents  and  railroad  men  sometimes  say  the  classifi- 
cations should  b«  made  dinerent,  not  particularly  on  account  of  weight  but  on 
account  of  the  packages,  the  breaking  of  packages,  and  whether  or  not  the  entire 
cleaning  of  the  car  would  be  a  necessity  after  hiandling  your  goods,  whereas  with 
flbur  there  would  not  be  any  need? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Ours  is  a  clean  prod- 
uct and  easily  handled. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  know  of  any  real  economic  reason  for  the  railroad  to  classify 
yours  more  than  ordinary  fiour? — ^A.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  ours  should  be  placed 
on  the  aame  classification  as  flour,  because  flour  is  a  staple  commodity. 
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Q.  I  mean,  bo  far  as  transportatioii  is  concerned,  there  are  no  breaks,  nor  Ices,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind  that  would  snbject  the  railroad  company  to  more  care  over  its 
rolling  stock? — A.  No;  and  the  same  difference  would  go  with  the  freight  shipped 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi^  where  it  takes  sixth  dius,  as  in  tlie 
South->no  more  leakage  or  breakage,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  reasons  dven  in  your  paper  are  about  the  only  reasons  you  know  of  from 
railroad  officials  why  your  product  should  sufCer  this  discrimination? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  it  that  possibly  your  product  is  in  just  the  same  situation  as  a  great 
many  other  products;  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  in  *he  classification  that 
yours  should  be  made  greater  than  any  other  product  transported  on  the  Southern 
roads?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  all  share  alike  in  the  high  rates  of  the  South? — A.  1  think  so;  I 
think  it  is  pretty  general  with  all  freight. 

Q.  As  a  remedy  for  these  things  you  propose  a  remodeling  of  the  Interstate  Cooi- 
merce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  remodel  that,  but  it  should  be 
made  broader,  so  the  classifications  can  be  worked  out  to  better  advantage.  Six  rail- 
road men,  covering  different  pjarts  of  the  country,  and  6  business  men  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  up  a  good  classification  that  would  satisfv  most  ordinary  mortals. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  army  of  clerks  emploved  by  the  railroads  and  found 
necessary  for  that  parpose? — A.  In  our  own  shipping  business  is  where  I  have  g;ot  all 
my  information — nearlv  altogether  practical.  1  do  not  know  anvthing  theoretically 
aliout  it  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  takes  an  army  of  clerks  to  make  out 
tiiiese  classifications,  but  with  12  men,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  ought 
to  be  able  with  clerical  hire  to  do  i^l  that  the  railroads  oueht  to  be  doing. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  it  when  the  presidents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
j;Teat  trunk  lines  of  this  country  come  before  this  commission  and  say  positively  that 
it  is  their  belief  as  railroad  men  with  an  experience  of  from  20  to  40  years  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  theee 
classifications  and  rates? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  they  would  be  right  if  they  leave  it 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  now  provided  by  law,  because  they  are 
picked  out  promiscuously,  without  anv  regard  to  the  eastern  or  western  coast,  the 
Lake  section,  or  the  south  or  the  middle  interior.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  West 
should  be  represented  both  by  a  business  man  and  a  railroad  man,  and  the  South 
the  same,  and  the  Eaat  and  the  Lake  sections  the  same,  and  the  middle  interior  by 
two  men  from  each,  and  I  think  that  would  pretty  generally  cover  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  provide  for  their  lawyers? — A.  if  they  are  good,  sensible 
men,  I  do  not  thin^  it  needs  lawyers.  It  is  a  matter  of  business  to  say  what  stuff 
shuld  bounder  a  certain  classification,  and  another  under  another,  and  another  under 
another,  until  they  got  all  through  the  classifications.  The  Southern  railroad  men 
and  business  men  know  what  codifications  their  goods  ought  to  take  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  roads  are  operated,  and  all  of  that;  the  Eastern  men  would 
know  their  needs  and  the  Western  theirs,  and,  all  coming  together  with  their  ideas, 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  fair  way,  provided  it  is  possible  to  have  an  office  force 
big  enough,  well  trained  enough,  to  initiate  the  classifications  and  then  maintain 
them  and  alter  them  as  circumstances  may  occur? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government?— A.  I 
am  satisfied  it  should  oe.    It  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  until  it  is. 

Q.  So  you  would  be  entirely  against  the  pooling  idea? — A.  Yes;  I  would  be 
against  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  Cullom  bill,  giving  extra  or  more  judicial 
powers  to  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  would  remedy  any  of 
these  troubles  you  have  spoken  about?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  without  a 
traffic  association  covering  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  "Vou  never  have  studied  the  problem  far  enough,  probably,  to  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  United  States? — 
A.  That  is  ra^  idea,  that  it  is  possible;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  possible. 
The  main  point  now  is,  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  contracts;  we  can  not  tell 
what  the  freights  are.  If  we  knew  what  classification  it  took,  we  could  make  a  rate 
anywhere.  For  instance,  from  parties  who  are  in  a  hurry  for  the  goods  we  get  a 
spot  order.  Sometimes  it  takes  us  a  week  to  get  a  rate,  when  the  goods  ou^ht  to  be 
going;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  sell  the  goods  at  a  certain  pnce  uiftil 
we  get  the  freight  rate,  as  the  freight  rate  might  eat  it  up  before  it  gets  there. 

Q.  Would  another  plan  work  equally  well— for  all  of  the  trunk  lines  to  send  in 
their  classifications,  and  let  this  national  association  which  you  propose,  of  12  mem- 
bers, codify  and  equalize  the  whole  of  these  rates  between  the  roads  themselves? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 
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Q.  Would  not  that  be  better  than  trying  to  make  de  novo  a  rate  for  the  roadci? 
If  TOQ  have  jour  plan  yon  are  making  arbitrary  rates. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  elasticit^r,  no  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions, 
ind  you  would  establish  under  that  principle  arbitrary  rates.  Would  not  this  be  a 
little  too  rigid? — A.  Goods  ought  to  ^e  a  certain  classification  independent  of  the 
oanditions  of  the  country,  so  we  would  know  what  dassification  they  are  in;  then,  if 
conditions  come  up  where  the  rates  ought  to  be  raised,  at  the  meeting  in  October,  as  I 
propose,  they  could  raise  the  rate;  but  we  would  know  what  classification  it  would 
De  under,  and  if  the  rate  were  raised  on  a  certain  classification,  we  would  know 
vhat  the  rate  would  be  on  that  product. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  that  the  national  body  hear  it  on  the  prayer  or  petition  of  the 
parties  interesteo? — A.  On  the  1st  of  October  promulgate  rates  and  let  them  be  good 
tor  a  year,  so  we  wonld  know  how  to  contract  There  would  be  October,  November, 
tnd  December,  a  couple  of  months,  in  which  to  fix  up  your  contracts,  and  you 
would  know  that  those  rates  were  good  for  a  year,  and  you  could  base  your  contracts 
OD  that  Glass  men  have  to  buy  their  goods  for  a  year  ahead  in  order  to  carry  on 
thdr  business  successfully.  All  our  pr(Kluct  is  sold.  We  are  only  making  deliveries 
now  on  contracts  made  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  got  to  have  time  in  order  to  know 
how  to  make  these  contracts,  and  must  know  what  the  freight  rate  is  going  to  be  for 
a  certain  period. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  How  long  have  you  had  experience  with  classification? — 
A.  Only  about  4  years. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  tendency  is  toward  uniformity  or  not? — A.  Well,  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  One  at  least  of  the  prominent  railroad  officials  stated  before  the  commission 
that  that  is  a  foct — ^A.  Tne  railroad  men  that  I  have  talked  with  agree  that  there 
shonld  be  a  uniform  classification. 

Q.  I  recollect  that  all  the  railroad  officials  that  have  been  before  the  commission 
agree  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  classifications,  or  as  near  an  approach  to 
it  as  poesible.  Now,  if  they  feel  that  wa^  and  the  shippers  feel  that  way,  wnat  is  the 
obstacle?  Why  don't  they  approach  uniformity? — A.  Thev  want  to  he  made  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  would  require  legislation  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  them  together.  It  is  onlv  fair  to  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  that 
they  should  understand  one  another,  and  the  railroad  men  and  the  shippers  should 
he  closer  together  than  they  are;  and  if  they  are  brought  together  by  tne  Govern- 
ment they  would  understand  one  another  better,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
both  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Is  not  the  question  whether  the  Government  should 
equalize  rates  or  the  railroads  equalize  rateei? — ^A.  The  party  in  interest  is  goine  to 
equalize  them  in  his  own  interest;  that  is  the  trouble.  The  Government  would  be 
sapposed  to  be  impartial,  especially  where  both  railroad  men  and  men  representing 
hasmesp  interests  were  joined  together  to  make  these  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  If  you  have  a  uniform  classification  all  over  the  United 
States,  would  you  have  different  freight  rates  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — 
A.  That  might  be  necessary. 

Q.  Could  the  roads  of  the  South  afford  to  give  the  same  freight  rates  that  those  of 
the  North  or  Northeast  could  g^ve? — A.  In  time  I  believe  it  would  be  to  their  inter- 
est and  they  could  well  afford  it,  as  it  would  build  up  industries  all  over  the  South. 

Q.  When  you  established  a  uniform  classification,  would  you  have  this  same  com- 
mission have  control  over  the  freight  rated? — ^A.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so;  and  then 
every  section  of  the  country  would  be  on  a  par  with  every  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try; on  an  equality  that  would  tend  to  build  up  one  section  without  tending  to 
destrov  another  section,  as  it  is  now  under  the  present  classification  and  rates. 

Q.  il  the  classificaticm  were  uniform  and  the  rates  uniform,  the  road  having  a 
small  traffic  could  not  live,  could  it? — ^A.  My  idea  is  it  would  build  up  the  commu- 
nity 80  that  it  would  get  something  to  do;  ^  it  is  now  there  is  no  chance. 

Q.  Until  the  communitv  was  built  up  and  the  business  built  up,  what  would 
become  of  the  road? — A.  If  everything  is  on  a  par  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  community  should  not  build  up  very  rapidly  and  make  the  rail- 
road self-supporting  anyway. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freights  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? — A.  They  are 
higher,  but  I  see  no  lust  cause  for  it 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  amount  of  busines&i? — A.  Well,  I  think  if  you  will  look 
at  the  reports  of  the  Southern  roads,  they  report  business  pretty  good  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Just  now? — A.  Taking  any  time.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  was  one 
of  the  good  years  all  over  me  country,  and  during  the  depression  you  will  see  that 
tbe  Soathem  roads  report  about  as  favorably  in  proportion  as  the  iforthem  roads. 
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Q.  Have  freight  ratee  been  materially  changed  within  the  past  yeai7~-A.  The  Ist 
of  January  they  were  materially  changed. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent? — I  can  not  tell  as  to  that;  different  products  took  differ- 
ent rates. 

Q.  Was  that  on  all  classes  of  freight? — A.  I  think  so,  yes;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  assigned  for  increasing  their  rateei? — A.  The  reason  they 
always  gave  was  that  they  wanted  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  only  reason  they  ever  save  me  when  I  talked  with  them  about  it 

Q.  They  arbitrarily  fixed  tnat  rate  among  themselves? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  traffic  associations  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  As  { 
understand  it,  it  was  done  by  the  traffic  association. 

Q.  That  is  permitted  yet? — A.  Yes;  they  can  raise  the  rates  any  time  that  they 
see  proper;  nothing  to  keep  them  from  it,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Tne  cost  of  operating  the  roads  has  increased,  I  suppose,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
but  still  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  I  say  somewhere  in  here.  fReading  from 
paper:]  ''Thev  claim  the  cost  of  equipment  has  been  increased,  but  that  increase  is 
offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  operation,  which  has  b^n  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Q.  How  is  that  decrease  in  operation  brought  about — heavier  loads? — ^A.  Yes;  and 
more  modem  methods  in  every  respect,  I  suppose;  in  different  ways. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  classification  is  probably  the  greatest  grievance  that  the 
shipper  has  at  the  i)resent  time? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  a  classification  be  just  where  the  rate  continued  for  a  year  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  should  it  be  to  some  extent  elastic,  under  the  control  of  this  oommia- 
sion  that  vou  provide  for,  and  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — 
A.  I  think  these  men  would  know  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  be  in  a  position 
to  know  at  the  time  they  made  these  classifications,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
a  change  within  the  next  year  from  that  time.  If  you  maJce  them  so  they  could  be 
chang^  it  would  be  manifestly  in  a  bad  shape;  it  would  put  manufacturers  out  in 
making  contracts.    The  goods  are  sold  at  a  very  close  margin  sometimes,  you  know. 

Q.  Classification  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  in  railroading,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
understand  so;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  think  the  shippers  and  railroad  men  should 
be  brought  together  in  making  that  classification.  As  it  is,  the  railroad  has  been 
making  the  classification  and  they  have  no  idea  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  manu- 
facturing circles.  They  claim  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  South  and 
West  and  all  that,  and  they  do  not  know  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  they  do  not  take  that  into  consideration  in  makmg  the  classifi- 
cation; and  for  that  reason  I  think  they  should  be  brought  together  and  have  a 
mutual  understanding.  They  never  ask  us  our  opinion  as  to  what  the  classification 
should  be.    They  go  ahead  and  make  the  classification  and  we  are  governed  by  it. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  they  change  the  classification? — A.  They  do  not  change  it 
very  often,  except  the  instance  I  stated  here — to  Richmond — where  they  changed  it 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  did  not  chanse  the  classification  in  that  instance, 
but  the  rate? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  classification  was  changed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  roads  on 
accx)unt  of  discriminations? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  get  the  open  rate? — A.  We  get  the  open  rate;  that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Q.  Your  competitors  have  never  had  any  advantage,  in  shipping,  over  you? — A. 
Not  that  we  know  of,  except  to  these  seaboard  cities— foreign  goods  coming  in  there. 
We  meet  that  successfully  in  the  E^ast  but  not  in  the  South. 

Q.  That  is  a  through  rate — water  and  land  both,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  competition  for  your  traffic  among  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  Well,  not  very  much.  There  are  only  the  three  or  four  factories  in  the 
United  States  now,  and  another  one  will  be  in  operation  in  the  next  year. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  offered  any  less  than  the  public  rate  for  your  traffic? — A. 
The  railroads  have  always  been  very  firm  with  us.  Thev  solicit  the  business  but 
never  make  anv  change  in  the  rate.  We  were  promised  a  lower  rate  to  New  Orleans, 
of  22  cents,  and  they  told  us  we  could  go  ahead  and  get  contracts  based  on  that  rate. 
We  did  tsike  some  contracts  to  New  Orleans,  but  they  did  not  make  the  rate  to  us 
and  so  we  got  out  of  there  as  quick  as  we  could.  We  could  sell  goods  there  with  a 
22-cent  rate  but  not  with  a  33-cent  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Supixwe  a  party  in  Chattanooga  could  ^t  the  same  rate 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanoo^  that  you  get  from  Wyandotte  to  Cmcinnati,  could  a 
soap  factory  in*  Chattanooga  live? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  prosper?— A.  Yes.  That  would  be  exactly  the  rate  to  New  York — 8  cents 
to  Cincinnati  and  8  cents  on  to  Chattanooga.  There  would  be  plenty  of  business 
there. 
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Q.  Then  Chattanooga  conld  snoceBBfolly  compete  with  Cincinnati  soap? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  8o. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.)  Your  competitors  are  laboring  under  the  same  diaa- 
bsHty  that  you  are  laboring  under,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.   i  es. 

Q.  They  have  no  advantage  over  you  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  sell  a  bill  of  goods,  or  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  a 
bill  of  goods,  you  know  that  your  competitors  have  not  an  opportunity  of  bidding 
below  you  on  account  of  anv  aavantage  they  have  in  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  you  complain  of  is  the  volume  of  business  or  increase  of  business  that  you 
could  have  if  you  haa  a  better  classification? — A.  Yes;  and  beinff  shut  out  of  the  V^est 
and  South,  where  we  should  do  business  and  where  they  shoula  do  business,  too,  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  ^t  a  reasonable  freight  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  m  regard  to  the  long  or  short  haul? — A.  No;  we  have 
never  been  troubled  with  that. 

Q.  Railroads  have  dealt  fairly  with  you  in  that  respect? — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  got  a  cheaper  rate  to  San 
Fruieifloo  than  you  did  to  points  in  the  Wart  Myond  you? — ^A.  Yes;  but  we  expect 
that,  for  the  reason  of  foreign  competition  along  the  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HiiBBis.)  Wherever  a  matter  of  that  kind  occurs,  you  can  account 
for  it? — A.  Yes;  we  can  account  for  it;  but  I  took  the  question  to  refer  to  the  long 
and  short  haul  through  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  gettme  car^ — A.  At  present  we  do  not,  but  all  through 
the  winter  we  had  to  fieht  for  cars  all  the  time. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  The  railroads  said  they  had  more  business  than  they  could 
handle.  They  tried  to  favor  us  all  they  could,  but  they  were  short  of  cars  all  the 
time.     At  present  we  are  getting  all  the  cars  we  want. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhae.)  By  what  roads  do  you  ship  from  Wyandotte? — A.  The 
Michiean  Central  principally,  but  we  also  use  the  Detroit  and  Lima  Northern  and 
the  Lake  Shore.  The  Michigan  Central  have  tracks  right  in  our  yard  to  the  different 
factories.  We  have  two — No.  1  and  No.  2;  No.  2  on  the  north  and  No.  1  on  the 
south.  The  Michigan  Central  has  tracks  to  both,  and  the  Lima  Northern  has  tracks 
to  No.  2,  but  not  to  the  soda  ash  or  caustic,  but  to  the  bicarb  plant.  Practically  all 
goes  out  over  the  Michigan  Central. 

Q.  Do  you  have  ample  railroad  facilities  for  shipping? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Do  you  have  to  pay  exorbitant  switching  rates  at  any 
point? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  Michigan  Central  will  switch  for  the  Detroit  and 
Lima  Northern,  and  I  think  they  make  a  charge  of  $5  to  switch  to  the  Lake  Shore, 
bat  I  will  not  say  positively.  The  railroads  always  absorb  that  charge,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  switching  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Switching  or  demurrage — ^the  roads  themselves  settle 
that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  If  you  had  a  better  classification,  itnd  thereby  better 
lates,  you  could  make  your  goods  cheaper  to  the  consumer  in  many  points  in  the 
United  States? — A.  That  might  be  possible. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  way  you  could  encourage  trade? — A.  Yes;  but  the 
goods  have  been  sold  at  a  very  close  margin  for  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  the  freight 
rate  that  eats  it  up  before  it  could  go  down  South  or  West. 

Q.  You  take  your  freight  rates  into  consideration  when  you  make  your  contract? — 
A.  We  have  to.    There  is  a  very  close  margin  of  sale. 

Q.  Is  that  close  maigin  on  account  of  the  competition  in  your  business? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  has  been  and  is. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  approach  the  })oint  of  being  ruinou^ — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not 
ruinous,  but  before  we  got  our  tariff  on  it  looked  like  it  was  ruinous.  We  sold  on 
a  very  close  maiigin  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  When  the  freight  rate  on  coke  was  put  up  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000  a  year  to  you,  did  you  recoup  that  by  increasing  the  i>rice  to  the  consumers 
of  your  product? — A.  We  had  to  put  that  onto  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.  The 
consumer  is  the  man  that  pays  the  freight  in  the  long  run. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  10, 1900, 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  PKOF.  BDWABB  WBB8TEK  BBMI8, 

Cf  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-ChaiTmaxi  Phillips  presiding.  At  11.05 
a.  m.  Prof.  Edward  Wehster  Bemis  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  WiU  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  post-office 
address? — ^A.  Edward  Webster  Bemis.  My  post-office  address  is  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Q.  Will  you  ^ve  your  profession  or  occupation?~-A.  For  many  Tears  I  was  in 
chiurge  or  associate  professor,  one  or  the  otner,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  political 
econom^f  and  history  in  various  institutions  of  learning;  5  years  at  Vanderlrilt 
UnlTersity,  8  7^^^  <^^  ^®  University  of  Chicago,  and  2  years  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultual  CoUeg;e;  but  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  New  York 
in  association  with  Prof  essor  C!ommons  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  organization 
of  an  independent  department  of  investigation  or  research  of  certain  monopolistic 
questions,  such  as  those  we  are  considering  to-day,  and  to  a  certain  extent  railroad 
and  trust  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  name  to  that  association?— A.  We  call  it  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Q.  In  this  study  and  these  investigations  you  have  given  particular  attention 
to  the  ownership  of  what  are  known  as  public  monopolies  by  municiiMilities? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  language  ^ve  as  briefly  and  tersely  asjou  may  the 
results  of  your  investigations  in  that  direction?— A.  If  the  commission  is  wUlinK 
to  indul^  me  a  moment,  I  think  before  directly  taking  up  the  results  of  municipal 
ownership  I  will  introduce  the  subject  by  one  or  two  preliminary  statements.  I 
want  to  bring  out  first  the  importsmce  of  the  subject  of  these  monopolies.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  commission  recognize  that  competition  has  broken 
down  as  a  method  of  solving  the  street-railway  question  or  the  ^aa  question  or 
the  electric-light  question  or  the  water  problem,  and  probably  will  break  down 
shortly,  if  it  has  not  already,  in  the  solution  of  the  telephone  question.  Efforts 
have  been  made  in  almost  every  important  city  in  this  coxmtry  to  have  competing 
comx>anies,  and  in  every  instance  the  experiment  has  ended,  if  it  began  some  time 
ago,  in  consolidation.  So  that  there  is  no  city  that  has  had  for  any  long  time 
competition  in  the  supply  of  these  services. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  as  true  of  electric  lighting  as  it  is  of  the  other 
services  that  you  name?— A.  It  is,  except  to  the  extent  that  individuals  are  able 
to  put  in  private  plants  in  their  own  building  sometimes  for  the  supply  of  light 
to  a  hotel  or  to  a  factory;  but  when  it  comes  to  comi>etition  for  the  general  sup- 
ply of  electric  light  for  a  city — street  lighting  or  generid  household  lighting— this 
18  true.  There  are  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  where  there  still  nominally  contmue  to 
be  rival  comi)anies,  but  in  most  cases  you  will  find  they  have  a  tacit  agreement 
and  are  not  really  comipeting,  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  unless  the  comi>eti- 
tion  has  just  begun,  you  will  find  it  has  already  ended  in  actual  consolidation. 

There  are  ^ood  reasons  why  this  should  be  true.  The  economies  are  very  great 
in  consolidation — ^the  saving  of  office  force,  the  saving  of  duplication  of  mains, 
service  in  the  street,  and  service  pipes  to  the  houses,  economies  in  the  collection 
of  bills.  When  2  companies  are  fighting  with  one  another,  many  consumers  will 
avoid  paying  their  bills — ^transfer  from  one  company  to  another,  back  and  forth. 

Q.  1  recogpaize  the  theory  of  the  economy  of  it,  and  I  recognize  the  fact,  too,  so 
far  as  aU  these  public  utilities  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  electric  light- 
ing, where  my  information  and  observation  has  been  that  competing  companies 
do  exist  in  many  more  cases  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  public  utilities 
or  service  that  you  mention. — ^A.  Yes;  I  would  agree  with  ^rou  that  that  is  true, 
but  the  tendency  there  is  also  toward  consolidation  very  rapidly. 

Assuming  that  these  are  either  monopolies  or  becoming  such  very  rapidly, 
there  are  special  reasons  why  they  should  be  very  carefully  investigated.  One 
reason  is  that  the  problems  to  be  met  with  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  problems 
that  will  shortly  be  met  with,  and  are,  in  fact,  already  puzzling  us  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  steam-railroad  problem.  It  is  recognized,  t  suppose,  that  the  railroad 
problem  must  be  solved,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of  oiscrimination  to  large 
shippers  in  tiie  form  of  secret  rates  and  rebates  and  in  the  ways,  before  we  can 
grapple  directly  with  the  trust  question. 

Now  the  railroad  question  is  a  monopolistic  problem,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
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before  we  have  to  tackle  it  we  are  able  to  look  to  a  line  of  mono^lies  which  have 
developed  farther  the  monopolistic  feature  than  has  the  railroad,  and  may 
learn  many  leesons  therein  as  to  how  we  shall  have  to  approach  the  railroad 
problem. 

That  is  one  exceedingly  important  reason  to  my  mind  why  we  need  to  study  it. 
If  we  find  mnnicipalities  able  to  regulate  the  charges  and  the  service  of  (foa  com- 
panies, street-railway  comiMudes,  and  electric-light  plants,  that  will  furnish  some 
nint  as  to  how  we  may  proceed  with  the  railroad  question.  If  we  find  they  are 
able  to  own  and  oi>erate  these  plants,  or  in  some  cases  succeed  and  in  some  cases 
fail,  that  will  also  give  us  hints  as  to  what  is  the  line  of  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  railroads. 

The  second  reason  why  I  think  all  these  questions  are  linked  together  is  that  in  the 
mnnicixial  monopoly  problem  we  have  seen  the  same  enormous  consolidation  of 
capital  and  the  concentration  of  ownership.  For  example,  there  has  occurred 
recently  a  practical  consolidation  of  all  the  gas  companies  and  of  all  the  electric- 
ligfat  companies  of  Greater  New  York,  and  these  two  enormous  lines  of  business 
are  practically  owned  by  the  same  syndicate,  and  the  same  svdicate  also  has  a 
oontrolling  interest  in  the  street  railways — a  consolidation  witn  capital  reaching 
up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips^  Will  you  please  state  right  there  who  are  the  princix)als 
in  this  syndicate? — ^A.  llie  Gonsolioated  Gkts  Gomi>anv  increased  its  stock  in  July. 
1900,  to  $80,000,000,  and  bought  up  the  other  gas  and  electric-light  companies  of 
the  city.  Among  the  trustees  are  William  Rockefeller  and  Wilnam  C.  Whitney. 
The  United  Qsa  Improyement  Comi>any  of  Philadelphia  has  testified  to  having  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  f^aa  companies  of  over  40  oifferent  cities,  some  of  them 
very  laroe.  For  example,  it  has  leased  the  ^as  works  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  has 
a  contromng  interest  in  Jersey  City,  Des  Momes,  Iowa,  E[ansas  City,  Mo. ,  Atlanta, 
GUl,  and  many  other  cities. 

Q.  Is  that  composed  humly  of  the  same  people?— A.  Largely  of  the  same  class 
of  xwople— largely  affiliated,  although  I  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  saying  it  is 
exactly  the  same  class  as  control  in  New  York.  The  New  York  companies  are 
practicaUy  bJH  under  affiliated  management  now.  One  syndicate  owns  all  the  street 
railways,  but  the  connection  between  that  and  the  light  and  gas  companies  is  not 
folly  revealed  to  tiie  public,  but  it  is  said  by  brokers  to  be  composed  of  practically 
Ihe  same  parties. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHifAN.)  They  are  practically  the  same  parties  that  have  the 
Umtea  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Pbiladalphia? — ^A.  ijargely  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Also  at  Pittsburg?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KshkedtJ^  Does  the  same  syndicate  own  the  elevated  railroads  and 
the  Meto>politan?— A.  The  surface  and  the  elevated  roads  are  in  the  hands  of 
different  syndicates.  In  Chicago  the  surface  railroads  and  several  of  the  elevated 
have  at  times  and  doubtless  will  be  M^n  owned  by  the  same  syndicate.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  separate  ownership  of  these  two;  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  united.  Presioent  Dolan^  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement,  is 
in  many  of  the  large  street-railway  enterprises  of  the  Elkins-Widener- Whitney 
syndicate,  which  owns  the  street  railways  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  other  cities. 

These  matters  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  give  you  in  exact  form  because  I  have  not 
attempted  to  prepare  it  in  that  form,  coming  here  in  considerable  haste,  but  will 
give  you  an  outhne  of  it  for  further  investigation. 

If  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prioe  of  gas,  and  think  they  can  ^o  to  electric 
light  as  a  solution,  they  will  find  themselves  dealing  practicaUy  with  the  same 
company.  This  is  true  all  over  the  country,  because  me  electnc-light  interests 
aregetting  into  the  same  hands  in  a  given  locality. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way:  In  the  report 
which  is  just  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  there  is  given  the  cost 
of  the  publiclv  owned  water,  gas,  and  electric-Uffht  plants,  and  the  capitalization 
of  the  privately  owned  water,  gas,  and  electric-Bght  plants 

<^.  (By  Mr.  IjITCHMAN,  interrupting.)  For  the  whole  country?— A.  Yes;  and 
the  summary  of  it  all  is  nearly  f  1,400,000,000,  while  President  Roach  of  the 
American  Street  Railway  Association,  has  declared  in  his  annual  address  recently 
to  his  association  that  the  capitalization  of  the  street  railways  of  America,  which 
are  altogether  in  private  hands,  is  even  greater  than  the  combined  capitalization 
of  the  water,  electric-light,  and  gas  companies,  amounting  to  $1,800,000,000,  or  a 
total  capitabzation  of  nearly  three  billion  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Can  yougive  the  comparison  of  municipid  ownership  and  private  ownership?— 
A.  Since  that  is  asked  for,  I  will  mention  it  now.  As  I  jtust  said,  of  the  street 
tiilwayB  and  eleyatedroada  which  were  included  in  this,  there  is  no  public  owner- 
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ship,  except  in  the  case  of  the  famous  railway  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  tliat 
is  only  a  snort  road  of  li  miles. 

Q.  I  spoke  particularly  about  electric  lights. — A.  I  know;  I  was  coming  to  that. 
The  report  of  CarroU  D.  Wright,  which  is  the  most  complete  one  we  have,  and  is 
just  out,  gives  the  following  ngpires  with  reference  to  electric  lighting:  The  capi- 
talization of  the  privately  owned  electrio-li^ht  plants  he  gives  as  |d65,181,d30. 
The  value  or  cost  of  the  puDlicly  owned  electnc-light  i^ants  he  gives  as  $12,002,077. 
So  that  the  actual  value  of  the  publicly  owned  electric-light  plants  is  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  privately  owned  electric- 
Hght  plants  in  Ajnerica.  When  it  comes  to  gas,  thedis^ropOTtion  is  stUl  greater. 
The  capitalization  of  the  gas  works  privately  owned  is  $^,846,274,  while  the 
cost  of  the  public  gas  plants  directly  oiperated  by  municix>alitie8  CarroU  D.  Wright 

fives  as  $1 ,918,120.  When  it  comes  to  water,  however,  the  proportion  is  reversed, 
here  the  capitalization  of  the  private  water  companies  is  only  about  half  the 
value  of  the  public  plants.  The  figures  are,  for  the  private  plants,  $267,752,468, 
and  for  the  public  plants,  $518,852,068.  This  enormous  capitalization  of  the  pri- 
vate plants,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  as  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  publicly  owned  plants  as  the  comx>arison  of  these  figures 
would  indicate.  The  public  plants  are  given  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  of  con- 
struction, while  the  private  plants  are  given  here  as  they  are  capitalized,  and  tiiey 
are  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  their  earning  power  usually. 

The  connection  is  verv  slight  between  cost  of  construction  and  earning  x>ower 
in  these  monopolies.  Tne  bonds  frequently  will  cover  the  cost  of  construction, 
and  the  stock  represents  nothing  but  the  franchise  value  or  the  hope  of  additional 
earnings.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  growing  tendencv  to  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
stocks  of  these  monopolies.  They  have  always  had  a  tendency  to  overcapitalize, 
because  it  deceived  the  public  as  to  their  profits  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  psychological  reason  for  it.  People  will  i>ay  more  for  two  shares 
of  4  per  cent  stock  than  the^  will  for  one  share  of  8  pear  cent  stock.  They  have  an 
idea  that  if  the  stock  is  paying  8  per  cent  that  it  may  be  fictitious  and  that  it  will 
not  last.  It  looks  like  too  high  a  profit.  Thev  jud^,  perhaps,  from  competitive 
business,  or  they  think  thefe  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  demand  by  the  public  for  a 
reduction  of  chiEU*ges,  while  4  per  cent  looks  very  moderate,  or  even  5  or  6  per 
cent.  So  the  stock  will  sell  better,  although  mathematically  you  might  not  expect 
that  it  would. 

So  those  two  reasons  have  always  prevailed  f oY  capitaliziiuf  up  to  the  basis  of 
4  or  5  per  cent  stock,  but  quite  a  different  reason  and  an  additional  reason  has 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years.  The  directors  of  some  of  these  enterprises  are 
more  and  more  banMng  syndicates;  or  banking  syndicates,  if  not  directors^  have 
a  large  influence  in  the  management,  and  these  bankin|<  syndicates  want  a  profit 
on  the  floating  of  this  stock,  and  the  larger  the  stock  issues  the  larger  the  com-* 
mission  to  them. 

Q.  As  promoters? — A.  As  promoters.  This  statement  has  come  to  me  from  men 
very  high  up  in  corporate  management,  and  they  say  it  has  not  been  very  much 
understood  hitherto.  There  has  come  about  a  financial  motive  to  the  promoters 
of  these  enterprises  to  overcapitaHze. 

Now,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  has  gone,  I  may  remark  that 
in  the  case  of  street  railways  we  have  some  fig[nres  of  comparison  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  that  State  there  has  been  a  restriction  on  overcapitalization  through 
the  action  of  State  laws  operating  now  since  1885,  and  which  have  prevented 
the  Massachusetts  companies  from  increasing  their  capital  stock  since  1885, 
except  where  it  was  directly  for  improvements  and  extensions.  To  be  sure  there 
has  been  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  outside  compwiies  getting  hold  of  the  Bosten 
companies  lately,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  direct  Massachusetts  companies, 
including  the  Boston  companies,  as  they  stand  before  the  commission;  tnat  is, 
taking  the  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  companies  that  has  been  authorized  and 
issued  according  to  the  Massachusetts  law,  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  certificates 
based  on  the  Bostongas  companies  and  issued  by  various  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
trust  companies.  We  have  these  figures  in  the  case  of  street  railways.  The  aver- 
age capitalization  per  mile  of  track— not  of  line  but  mile  of  single  track — ^in  1897 
(and  it  is  about  the  same  now)  in  Massachusetts  was  $44,683.  That  was  the  actual 
p&T  vsdue  of  the  stock  and  bonds  x>er  mile  of  track  in  the  Massachusetts  roads.  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  it  is  over  twice  that  per  mile  of  track,  although  the  num- 
ber of  cars  and  the  amount  of  traffic  per  mile  of  track  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  no  greater  than  in  Massachusetts.  Taking,  for  example,  a  group  of  States  in 
the  center  of  the  country— Ohio,  Indiana,  Ilhnois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky— the  whole  group  had  2  years  ago  precisely 
the  same  number  of  ears  i>er  mile  of  track  (3r78)  that  the  Massachusetta- roads 
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bad,  and  yet  they  were  capitalized,  not  for  $44,683  per  mile  of  track,  bnt  for 
91^300  per  nule  of  track.  In  another  gronp— N  ew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—4iiey  had  23  per  cent  more  cars  per  mile  of  track  (4.56) ,  but  instead  of  having 
a  capitalization  of  10  or  15  per  cent  mor&— because  the  capitalization  would  n^ 
increase  proportionately,  the  need  of  capitalization  would  not  increase  propor- 
tkmately  wim  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars— they  actually  had  a  capital  per 
mile  of  track  of  $188,600,  or  over  three  tunes  as  much  as  the  MaiBsachusettB  roads. 
The  capitalizatiou  in  Massachusetts  in  1900  was  only  $38,500  per  mile,  but  in  the 
above  Mississippi  valley  States  it  was  $91 ,360,  and  in  the  last  group  of  States  above 
named  it  was  $158,650. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  thinff  goes  on  we  have  an  interesting  case  in 
Chicago.  In  1898, 1  think  it  was,  the  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Light  Company  of  Hyde 
Park,  which  was  an  ordinary  gas  company  for  lighting  as  well  as  fuel,  sold 
out  to  the  People's  Gas  Company  of  Chicago.  This  mutual  companv  was  only  a 
fe-w  ^ears  old.  Its  stock  amounted  to  only  $2.69  per  thousand  feet  or  annual  sales 
and  it  had  no  bonds,  and  it  made  a  report  of  what  its  tangible  assets  were  which 
they  had  accumulated  from  surplus  profits,  and  they  claimed  for  the  whole  $8.80, 
bnt  they  sold  out  to  the  People's  Gas  Company,  which  now  embraces  all  Chicago, 
with  one  little  exception,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  $9  per  thousand  feet  of  stocks 
and  bonds  were  issued.  That  is,  the  capitalization  was  more  than  doubled — ^it 
was  practically  trebled.  The  average  capitalization  of  the  gas  companies  of 
Chicago  is  about  $9  per  thousand;  and  that  is  about  what  it  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  all  large  cities,  whereas  $8  to  $4  per  liiousand  feet  is  thought  to  be  ample  for 
the  teal  structural  value. 

'  Of  course  this  capitalization  is  rendered  possible  by  the  monopolistic  character 
x>f  the  enterprise  and  the  enormous  profits  thev  can  earn  on  the  structural  value. 
This  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Light  Company  of  Hyde  Park  was  selUnggas  for  fuel  purposes 
-for  72  cents  prior  to  the  transfer  to  the  People's  Company.  The  same  comx>any*s 
charge  for  lighting  was  $1,  with,  I  think,  a  little  discount  for  prompt  payment. 
The  average  charg^  was  87  cents.  They  made  a  statement  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  actual  cost,  including  taxes,  but  not  including  dividends  or  interest — they 
had  no  interest,  however;  there  were  no  bonds.  The  actual  cost  in  1897  was  37.45 
-cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  if  they  had  been  content  with  8  per  cent  on  the  $3.80 
that  they  claimed  Iw  their  tangible  assets,  which  would  have  TOen  about  1 1  per  cent 
on  their  stock,  they  could  have  sold  for  67.5  cents  instead  of  for  87  cents.  The 
price,  however,  has  been  raised  to  $1  since  the  consolidation  with  the  People's  Com- 
pany. That  is  the  usual  price  now  in  Chicago,  and  this  and  higher  prices  prevail 
nearly  in  aU  parts  of  the  countrv. 

S.  TBy  Mr.  Conokr.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  coal 
of  other  material  which  the  gas  comx)anies  use  for  the  making  of  gas  has 
materially  increased  in  the  last  year  or  18  months? — A.  Yes;  it  has. 
'  Q.  So  the  cost  of  gas  at  present  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
ngmed? — A.  It  is  somewhat  in  excess,  but  the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  first,  because  if  it  is  coal  gas  and  coal  goes  up  a  dollar  a  ton  it  only 
raises  the  cost  10  cents,  because  a  ton  of  coal  will  make  aoout  10,000  feet  of  gas. 
•With  this  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  in  most  cases  come  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
readualB,  such  as  coke  and  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquors,  which  cuts  off  about  half 
the  effect  of  the  rise  in  coal,  leaving  the  net  additional  cost  when  coal  is  used  of 
only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cost  of  other  raw  material  that  theyuse  in  making  gas  also 
risen?-— A.  I  was  spef^ng  then  of  a  coal-^^  plant.  Where  they  use  water  gas 
there  are  other  constituents.  They  use  a  httle  coal  or  coke  and  they  use  oil.  Oil 
has  also  risen.  Four  or  5  gallons  of  oil  is  used  for  a  thousand  feet  of  gas,  accord- 
ing to  the  candlepower.  m  the  West,  we  will  sav  the^  have  been  getting  their  oil 
for  2  or  8  cents  a  gallon  for  crude  oil — ^that  is,  in  tne  Ohio  district.  A  rise  of  50  per 
cent  in  that  means  a  rise  of  only  1  to  li  cents  per  gallon,  or  a  rise  of  6  or  8  cents 
pCT  thousand  feet  in  the  making  of  gfs.  But  the  last  time  I  examined  the  situ- 
ation, last  June,  when  I  was  emi>loyea  to  do  that  by  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
I  found  that  oil  had  fallen  again  and  was  not  much  higher  in  June  than  it  had 
been  2  vears  ago.  I  was  out  at  Toledo  and  got  the  oil  quotations  there,  and  at 
TitusviJle  and  found  crude  oil  had  fallen  to  nearly  what  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philxifs.)  It  has  fallen  somewhat  since  that?— A.  Yes. 

In  Carroll  D.  Wright's  report,  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  he  ^ves  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  several  hundred  gas  companies  which  were 
willing  to  allow  him  to  see  their  figures  provided  he  would  not  reveal  the  names 
of  the  comx>anie8;  you  will  find  in  looking  that  over  that  they  admit  that  the  cost 
of  pot^ng  Hxear  gas  in  the  burner  in  the  larger  comx>ameB,  aside  from  taxes  and 
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depreciation,  was  only  abont  46  cents  at  the  time  lie  made  bis  investisation  2  . 
ago.  Addine  say  5  cents  for  taxes  and  7  cents  for  depreciation  yon  bring  it  up  to 
58  cents.  Add  to  that  a  profit  of,  say,  7  per  cent  on  the  stmctoral  value  of,  say,  9^ 
per  thousand  feet,  and  you  will  bring  it  up  to  86  cents.  Carroll  D.  Wright  reaches 
the  same  thing  in  another  way,  and  reaches  about  the  same  figure  for  the  lariger 
companies  as  the  cost  includmg  aU  these  items.  But  the  average  price  of  tfaeae 
large  companies,  producing  over  500,000,000  feet  a  year,  is  $1.12,  or  24  cents  more 
than  ihe  above-named  cost— $1.14  for  the  average,  I  would  say,  is  charged  by  half 
of  the  companies  he  investigated  having  an  outout  of  over  100,000,000  feet  a  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  this  further,  but  it  indicates  the  possibility  of  over- 
capitalization caused  by  the  enormous  profits  in  the  large  cities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  smaller  cities,  where  there  is  not  so  much.  I  might  add  a  word  there 
in  regard  to  the  same  possibility  in  street  railways  by  this  consolidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  bonds  and  stock 
were  sold  for  at  the  initiation  of  any  of  uiese  plants? — ^A.  I  have  looked  it  up  in 
some  cases.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  approximation  about  it  in  your  own  mind?— A.  I  cannot  give 
any  one  company,  i  can  give  you  the  general  situation  that  prevailed  in  many 
of  them.  They  would  go  to  the  broker  and  make  arrangements  with  him  that  if 
he  would  float  their  bonds  he  could  have  a  large  block  of  the  stock  as  a  bonus, 
and  a  commission  on  the  whole  transaction.  In  order  to  get  the  capital  many  of 
these  companies  do  this,  and  find  a  necessity  in  a  way,  running  things  as  they  do, 
to  overcapitalize,  but  they  go  beyond  any  necessity  of  the  matter  for  the  reasons 
that  Igave  above. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  overcapitalize?— A.  I  mean  that  the  stock  they  issue 
is  in  excess  of  the  cash  that  is  received.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  does  not  allow 
them  to  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  in  the  open  market  for  cash  received.  They 
can  not  give  bonuses  that  way. 

Q.  That  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  States?— A.  In  the  other  States  there  is 
no  limit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  shrinkage  in  the  first  securities  put  out  of  15  per  cent, 
would  you  not  put  the  15  per  cent  on  the  next  stock  to  cover  it? — ^A.  There  is,  as 
I  indicated  a  moment  ag^,  a  very  ^p-eat  temptation  to  do  that. 

O.  Is  there  not  a  positive  necessity  for  it?— A.  It  is  possible  in  Massachusetts 
to  float  their  stocks  without  it,  where  the  law  prevents  it  and  I  think  if  jiossible 
there  it  would  be  possible  elsewhere. 

Q.  The  shrinkage  that  is  sustained  by  the  enterprises  at  the  initiation  of  the 
company-— is  it  not  fair  that  that  shrinkage  should  be  made  up  bv  the  issue  of 
stock  over  and  above  the  par  value?  You  are  not  floating  your  stock  at  par  in 
any  new  enterprise.— A.  m  most  cases,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  capitalize 
bevond  the  cost  of  their  plants,  I  do  not  think  they  would  find  it  so  difficult  to 
sell  their  securities  at  i>ar  and  a  great  deal  above  par.  There  is  now  much  suspi- 
cion of  there  being  a  great  amount  of  water  in  their  stock;  but  if  companies  womd 
issue  stock  only  for  cash  e<mal  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  or  to  the  market  value 
when  above  par,  their  ability  to  maxe  money  is  so  well  appreciated  that  their 
stock  would  sell,  I  believe,  at  a  great  premium— if  it  were  not  known  that  they 
were  so  badly  inflated.  Bat  if  you  come  to  the  case  of  a  small  company  in  a 
small  place,  where  it  can  not  seU  its  stock  at  par,  your  question  then  is  a  more 
difficult  one,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  sell  the  stock  at  auction  for 
what  it  would  bring.  Of  courseyou  have  to  sell  enough  stock  or  bonds  to  get  the 
money  to  construct  the  plant.  That  is  true,  but  I  would  not  give  stock  in  the  form 
of  a  bonus,  but  would  preferably  sell  the  stock  at  a  discount  below  par,  if  necessay, 
so  that  the  public  and  the  consumer  and  the  stockholder  would  mow  just  what 
the  whole  tningwould  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  comi>anies  issue 
preferred  stock  to  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  the  plants  they  take  in  and  the 
common  stock  as  a  bonus,  and  the  common  stock  is  nrequently  larger  than  the 
preferred  stock?— A.  Yes;  and  frequently  the  bonds  represent  all  the  cost,  and  both 
the  preferred  and  conmion  will  represent  nothing  but  earning  power. 

I  was  going  to  compare  the  street  railways  and  the  steam  railways  in  this  matter 
of  capitalization.  We  read  a  good  deal  about  the  overcapitalization  of  our  rail- 
roads. Two  vears  ago,  when  1  made  a  special  study  of  this,  I  found  the  steam 
railroads  of  the  country  were  capitalized  at  $59,610  per  mile,  but  the  street  rail- 
ways are  capitalized  for  $90,000  per  mile,  one-third  more  than  the  steam  railroads. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay  for  rights  of  way.  They  do  have  to  pay  somewhat  more 
for  powerhouses,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  total  cost  is  much  greater; 
and  the  steam  railroads  are  imown  to  be  capitalized  beyond  the  cost  of  constmo- 
tion.    The  reason  that  this  stock  can  be  floated  becomes  evident  when  we  see  the 
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inoome.  The  net  income  above  apem,i3ikg  expenaee  i>er  mile  of  road  is  over  50  per 
cent  greater  in  the  street  railways  than  in  steam  railways.  The  net  income  of 
steam  railroads  that  year  was  $2,050  per  mile,  and  in  the  case  of  street  railways 
it  was  $3,800  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  mean  mile  of  road?— A.  Mile  of  single  track,  I 
mean  to  say.  The  entire  passenger  receipts  on  the  street  railways  are  half  as 
much  as  the  entire  passenger  earnings  of  aU  the  steam  ndlroads  of  the  conntry, 
namely,  abont  $160,000,000  on  the  street  raUways  and  a  little  over  $800,000,000 
paasenger  earnings  on  the  steam  railroads. 

So  the  problem  that  confronts  the  investigation  of  city  monopolies  is  the  same 
tiiat  connects  itself  with  trosts  and  railroads  as  far  as  concerns  overcapitalization 
and  concentration  of  ownership. 

Then  another  thing  osnally  operates — that  of  secrecy.  There  is  ^eat  secretive- 
neas  in  the  organization  of  these  comiianies.  Even  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  ventured  to  pnbhsh  the  names  of  the  private  comx>anies  from  which 
it  got  retnms  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  of  gas  and  electric-light  companies;  that 
is,  they  conld  not  e^et  this  information  from  these  public  monopolies  except  under 
the  pledge  of  absolute  secrecy. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  course  the  Government  has  to  pursue  in  getting  information 
frorai  many  other  corporations— manufacturing  corporations,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes;  but 
it  strikes  me  there  ought  to  be  a  difference,  beoiuse  of  the  different  nature  of  the 
boaineas,  where  monopolies  like  the  railroads  get  the  right  to  exist  from  the 
State,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right  to  use  the  streets  and  highways,  and 
which  in  fact  are  recognized  as  quasi-public  corporations.  It  seems  to  me  the 
pecnde  have  a  right  to  demand  publicity,  and  that  is  one  of  the  points  I  wish  to 
make  a  little  later — ^the  imx>ortanoeof  uniformity  of  accounts  and  publicity  in  the 
case  of  these  monoi>olies  and  in  the  case  of  municipalities  also. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  reason  why  these  matters  should  be  more 
thoroughly  investigated  than  they  have  been  investigated,  and  investigated,  I  am 
glad  to  sav,  by  this  C!ommission.  I  really  believe  here  is  a  great  opnortunity  to  help 
throw  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  phases  of  our  public  affairs,  the  one  in  which 
there  is  more  secrecy  than  there  is  even  in  the  railroad  question,  and  one  which 
will  directly  help  to  solve  the  railroad  question  and  point  the  way  to  other  things. 

There  have  been  various  attemx>ts  to  solve  the  municipal-monopoly  problem. 
One  method  allows  these  companies  to  remain  in  private  hands  and  attempts 
through  city  and  State  action  to  regulate  them;  another  method,  direct  public 
ownership  and  operation.  There  is  a  third— ownership  without  operation,  where 
the  State  or  city  owns,  we  will  say,  the  track  or  the  pix>es  in  the  streets.  There 
is  scarcely  any  of  that  in  America,  however,  and  in  England  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  street  railways,  or  tramways,  as  they  call  them  over  there, 
and  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  except  as  a  stepping  stone  to  public 
ownership.  I  am  inclined  to  think — and  in  that  I  differ,  I  raow,  from  some  who 
favor  the  step  very  strongly — I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  engineering  reasons 
for  having  tne  ownership  and  operation  united,  especially  where  the  successful 
operation  requires  constant  reaoaptation  of  the  roadbed  or  of  the  mains  in  the 
streets;  and  they  are  coming  to  tnat  conclusion  in  England,  and  are  entering 
direct  public  ownership  and  operation.  A  good  many  in  this  country  are  begin- 
ninjg  to  regard  public  ownership  and  private  operation  as  a  very  good  method  of 
satis^ing  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Although  I  do  not  consider  it  ideal,  it 
would  probably  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system,  especially  if  financed 
as  the  rapid  transit  road  now  under  construction  beneath  the  streets  of  New  York. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the  world  where,  I  think,  we  have  any  large  degree 
of  public  regulation  of  private  ownership.  The  two  countries  which  have  at- 
tempted to  regelate  private  management  without  directly  owning  are  England 
and  Massachusetts.  In  both  countries  a  considerable  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  success  in  Massachusetts  in  preventing, 
to  some  degree,  overcapitalization. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  describe  that  method?— A.  I  can  describe  it  if  desired.  I 
might,  perhaps,  stop  a  moment  to  do  that.  The  law  in  Massachusetts  has  created 
two  commissions,  one  a  street-railwayand  railroad  commission  and  the  other  the 
electric-light  and  gas  commission.  These  two  respectively  have  control  of  the 
capitalization  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  charges  of  their  respective 
comiMmies.  They  have  the  right  to  compel  the  companies  to  give  reports  as  com- 
plete as  the  commissions  may  demand.  They  enforce  that  risht.  They  do  not 
always  publish  all  the  facts  that  they  gather.  They  are  not  publishing  all  of  the 
details  of  cost  in  the  electric-light  and  gas  enterprises,  and  they  are  very  much 
criticised  for  that,  but  their  friends  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the  public  is  not 
yet  BofBdently  interested  in  the  subject  to  enforce  it  against  the  objections  of 
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the  companies;  bat  the  commissioii  gather  quite  fnll  data  for  their  own  use.  Ifc 
has  the  right  to  even  prescribe  the  meHiods  of  bookkeeping  to  these  comnanies, 
but  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  exercised  that  to  an^  considerable  aegree. 
They  have  the  right  to  send  their  auditors  to  these  companies  and  examine  their 
books.  They  do  that  sometimes  when  there  is  complamt  as  to  charges.  These 
commissions  claim  to  be  judicial  bodies.  They  do  not  look  around  and  see  that  & 
company  is  charging  too  much  for  its  services  and  order  a  reduction,  but  they 
wait;  and  the  law  unfortunately  expects  them  in  most  cases  to  wait,  I  think, 
altiiough  they  are  at  liberty  in  their  reports  to  give  more  data  and  be  more  aggres- 
sive than  they  are.  But  thev  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  direct  action  unless 
there  is  compudnt  bv  either  the  public  officials  of  the  city,  mayor  and  council,  or 
by  20  consumers;  at  least,  that  is  the  case  with  gas  and  also  electric  li^ht;  and  then 
a  hearing  is  ordered,  and  aU  the  evidence  is  brought  in  by  the  complainant  that  he 
desires  to,  and  the  commission  makas  further  investigation  of  the  books  of  the 
company  so  far  as  it  desires. 

The  results  I  have  explained  somewhat  at  length  in  a  book  on  municiiMkl  monop- 
olies, published  in  the  spring  of  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  do  they  enforce  their  decisions — ^this  commission? — 
A.  If  their  decision  is  not  obeved,  they  can  appeal  to  the  attorney-general  and  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  majr  make  special  orders.  There  are  some 
penalties  in  the  law  itself,  and  the  legislature  can  make  special  penalties  for 
special  instances.  There  had  been  no  appeal  against  a  decision  of  these  commis- 
sions for  a  number  of  years  until  the  Haverhill  gas  decision  last  year,  and  that 
appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  commis- 
sion reduced  the  price  too  much. 

9.  (Bv  Mr.  L1TCHMA.N.)  I  think  it  would  be  weU  for  you  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Massachusetts  law  that  prevents  municipal  acquisition  of  electric- 
light  and  gas  plants  without  iirst  purchasing  the  private  plsmt  already  existing, 
if  one  does  exist. — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  important.  The  people  in  Massachusetts, 
I  was  goin^  to  say,  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  working  of  this  commis- 
sion. I  think  the  sentiment  is  that  the  commission  has  done  good,  but  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  to  proceed  another  step  and  undertake  to  directly  oper- 
ate many  of  these  plants.  In  fact,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  munici- 
Salities  that  have  undertaken  municipal  operation  of  electric-lighting  plants  in 
[assachusetts,  and  there  are  three  comparatively  small  places — ^Imadleboro, 
Wakefield,  and  Westfield — ^that  have  done  the  same  in  gas,  but  they  have  been 
fiiow  about  going  into  it  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  law  of  purchase  is  such 
that  they  must  buy  out  the  existing  plants,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  entirely 
fair,  if  the  law  fixed  the  price  at  tne  original  cost,  less  depreciation — that  is,  at 
the  structural  value  of  the  plant,  or  even  at  that  plus  10  or  20  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever may  be  decided  upon  as  a  reasonable  addition  to  cover  the  possibility  of  error 
and  to  be  liberal  with  the  company.  Instead  the  law  provides  that  the  court 
shall  select  referees  to  determine  the  price,  and  the  law  seems  to  imply  that,  while 
they  shall  not  take  accoimt  of  the  probable  increasing  of  earnings  that  shall  come 
with  the  grovTth  of  the  city,  they  are  to  take  account  of  the  existing  earnings. 
Practically,  therefore,  these  referees  fix  a  price  based  on  present  earning  power. 
Now  the  State  hap  the  right  in  Massachusetts  to  reduce  charges.  But,  adthough 
it  has  that  right,  it  provides  that  the  cities  must  buy  those  comx>anies  as  though 
that  right  did  not  exist — that  is,  as  if  they  could  always  continue  to  charge  the 
existing  rates;  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Massachusetts  for  some  amend- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  purchase.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the  commission 
should  take  the  public  more  into  its  confidence  in  the  publication  of  results  that 
it  gathers  from  the  reports  of  the  com];)anies  as  to  the  cost  of  operation.  I  was 
employed  recently  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Springfield  v.  The  Gaslight  Gompany 
before  the  commission,  and  although  a  good  deal  of  information  was  furnished, 
the  commission  would  not  order  the  company  to  report  what  it  was  paying  for 
coal  or  oil,  although  it  was  conceded  and  claimed  by  the  company  that  tnat  was 
a  vit^  matter,  as  it  would  prevent  their  making  a  reduction  in  the  price;  yet  the 
public  was  not  allowed  to  know,  or  the  mayor  or  the  attorney,  except  as  we  could 
guess  by  studying  the  situation  in  the  neighborhood.  Now,  it  is  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  this  is  too  great  a  degree  of  conservatism  and  that  there  should  be 
absolute  publicity  as  to  all  points  germane  to  the  issues  at  hand. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  instances  where  purchase  has  been  attempted  by 
municipalities  and  this  provision  of  the  law  has  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
municipality?— A.  There  are  several  cities:  Chicopee  Falls,  Chicopee,  and  Glou- 
cester. But  there  are  several  others  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  that 
complain  that  they  paid  very  high  prices  for  properties  that  were  worth  practically 
nothing  but  for  a  junk  pile,  and  that  they  had  to  throw  away  nearly  all  the 
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plsntB  after  they  bonght  them,  althoiiffh  they  had  paid  not  only  what  the  plant 
cost  originally  but  in  excess  of  it.  Bnt  I  still  think  the  Massachusetts  oomnussion 
has  ^yen  ns  some  valuable  lessons,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  secnring 
the  publicity  which  is  needed  even  under  public  ownership.  They  have  com- 
pelled both  the  municipal  and  the  private  plants  to  keep  their  books  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  commission,  and  to  make  uniform  reports.  I  believe,  if 
anything,  they  control  the  municii>al  bookkeeping  quite  as  much  as  they  do  the 
priTiate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.}  Does  the  consent  of  the  commission  have  to  be  obtained 
before  there  can  be  any  increase  of  capitalization? — ^A.  Tes. 

In  England  there  is  ^preat  interest  in  regulation;  but,  after  all,  the  tendency 
to^vard  public  ownership  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  more  so,  if  anjrthing, 
than  here. 

In  England  regulation  mostly  takes  the  form  of  bills  in  Parliament  at  the  time  the 
company  is  started,  or  subsequent  bills  whenever  the  company  wants  to  increase 
stocK  and  bonds.  The  companies  in  England  can  not  increase  their  capitalization 
without  special  permits,  and  they  are  only  allowed  a  permit  for  such  an  increase 
as  the  wants  of  the  company  at  that  time  call  for.  As  the  plant  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  community,  they  have  to  come  to  Parliament  again  in  10  to  25  years 
for  another  grant  of  power.  They  can  not  even  buy  an  extra  foot  of  land  without 
going  to  Parliament  for  permission,  and  then  comes  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
their  chaises  and  their  efficiency  of  service,  and  there  is  a  club  constantly  held  over 
these  companies  to  keep  their  accounts  in  proper  ^ane.  It  is  a  very  effective  one, 
and  there  is  no  stock  watering  allowed  there  at  all.  Then  there  is  an  audit  of 
accounts — a  public  audit  of  many  of  these  private  companies  by  central  boards. 
Not  in  all  cases,  but  take  electric  lighting;  in  electric  hghting  the  private  com- 
panies have  to  submit  their  complete  returns,  and  I  think  their  accounts  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  boara  of  trade.  These  reports  are  not  published,  but 
are  accessible  to  anybody  who  wants  to  go  there,  and  are  practically  published 
every  week  as  they  are  made.  The  accounts  of  municipalities  are  very  carefully 
audited.  There  are  two  independent  sets  of  auditors,  an  auditor  elected  by  the 
city  coxmcil  and  an  auditor  elected  at  large  by  the  people,  and  these  are  a  check 
on  the  other.  The  English  auditor  seems  to  have  a  greater  reputation  to  main- 
tain than  elsewhere,  and  they  are  very  independent.  They  are  almost  a  fourth 
body — a  fourth  cog  in  the  wheel  of  ^vemment.  A  very  admirable  illustration 
appeared  of  this  last  month  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  England.  One  of  the  city 
auditors  in  auditing  an  account  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  head  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  Mr.  mgginbottom,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  city  council  to  be  t^eir 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  next  year — Mr.  Higj^bottom  was  denounced  by  the  auditor 
in  a  pubuc  statement  to  the  council  giving  all  the  details,  to  the  effect  that  in 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  electric-light  and  tramway  companies— plants  owned 
by  the  city — ^he  found  Mr.  Higginbottom  was  interested  financially  as  a  director 
in  certain  companies  that  supplied  electrical  machinery  to  other  companies  that 
had  contracts  to  construct  track  and  miles  of  wire,  and  so  on,  for  the  city.  That 
might  not  look  to  an  American,  who  is  accustomed  to  far  worse  things,  as  being 
very  dishonest,  because  the  contracts  always  went  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  any  injury  had  been  done  to  the  municipality.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Higginbottom  was  immediately  forced  by  public  opimon  to  resign  from 
the  council,  giving  up  his  hope  of  being  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  retired  forever  to 

Srivate  life;  and  the  council  passed  a  resolution  that  they  considered  it  essential 
9  the  development  of  municipal  activity  that  no  city  official  should  be  found 
indirectly  interested  in  any  contracts  for  the  'city  while  he  was  an  official.  Now, 
the  auditor  rendered  that  possible.  He  knew  the  facts  and  was  independent 
enough  to  briiu^  them  out.  The  ^eat  lesson  we  get,  I  think,  from  the  attempted 
regu&tion  of  tnese  things,  both  m  England  and  Massachusetts,  is  the  importance 
of  publicity,  the  importance  of  public  accounting  which  shall  control  both  the 
municipalities  and  tne  private  companies  furnishing  these  quasi-public  lines  of 
work.  I  may  sav  that  in  England  the  central  governing  body,  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  audits  the  county  rei>orts,  and  those  of  the  poor-law  guardians.  The 
reports  of  the  municipalities  are  not  directly  audited  as  yet  by  any  central  body, 
but  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  be  growing,  although  there  is  not  so  much  need 
of  it  there  as  here,  because  these  locally  selected  auditors  that  audit  there,  with 
all  their  independence  and  powers,  seem  to  preserve  the  English  cities  from  abuses 
that  exist  here.  We  need  it,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  great  work  that 
is  being  done  in  Wyoming,  which  is  the  only  State  in  this  country  which  has 
attempted  to  audit  all  municipal  and  county  accounts.  All  accounts  of  all  the 
counties  and  subordinate  local  bodies  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  have  to  be  audited 
by  liie  State  auditor,  who  prescribes  their  metiiods  of  bookkeeping,  and  many  asso- 
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dations  in  this  coantry,  like  the  American  Economic  AsBOciation  and  the  New 
England  Waterworks  Association  and  the  street-railway  and  electric-light  associa- 
tions and  others,  are  all  moving  in  that  direction.  Many  of  them  have  already 
indorsed  the  demand  for  at  least  a  public  andit  of  mnnicipiu  work — and  the  demand 
is  also  growing  for  similar  pnbucity  with  refipird  to  all  these  local  monopolies 
even  when  in  private  hands.  I  was  very  mncn  impressed  with  its  importance, 
when  some  8  vears  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Albany  to  assist,  by  appearing  before 
committees  of  the  house  and  senate,  the  passage  of  a  bill  relatii^:  to^ew  York  gas 
coi|ipanies.  They  were  charging  $1.35  a  thousand  feet.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  price  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75  cents,  or  probably  should 
be  lees  than  that,  because  the  average  price  in  England  is  only  about  75  cents. 
Take  the  companies  right  through,  large  and  small  together,  and  the  cost  of  coal 
is  higher  in  England  wan  it  is  here;  labor  is  less;  material  is  about  the  same;  oil 
is  hiffher  there.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  reason  to  think  that  the  cost 
shoiud  be  very  different,  and  yet  the  cost  was  very  much  higher  here.  Since 
precise  data  is  always  needed  and  usually  lacking  we  put  in  our  bill  a  provision 
giving  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City  the  right  to  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
New  York  gas  companies,  and  that  was  stricken  out  by  the  friends  of  the  com- 
panies as  apparently  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the  bill.  They  even 
felt  more  terrified  over  that  than  they  did  over  the  small  reduction  in  the  price, 
which  was  finally  secured,  of  5  cents  a  year  for  5  years  until  it  comes  down  to 
$1,  which  it  will  just  reach  next  January. 

Now,  turning  to  municipal  ownership,  the  best  place  to  beg^,  I  think,  is  Eng- 
land, because  tnev  have  hfMi  longer  experience.  The  movement  has  been  checked 
or  kept  back  in  the  matter  of  water  and  gas  by  the  same  difficulties  that  have 
confronted  the  extension  of  it  in  Massaychusetts,  namely,  the  high  prices  that  must 
be  paid  to  buy  out  the  plants.  Before  the  interest  in  the  subject  had  become 
verv  great  in  fingland  all  private  companies  had  secured  perpetual  franchises  in 
both  water  and  gas,  subject  only  to  tke  prospect  of  being  reg^ilated  whenever 
they  came  up  to  Parliament  for  additional  borrowing  powers,  as  I  have  already 
indicated;  and  the  English  have  a  very  keen  regard  for  so-called  vested  interests. 
They  have  not  gone  so  far  as  the  American  people,  in  recognizing  the  legis- 
lative right  to  reduce  charges.  Consequently,  without  much  prospect  of  Parua- 
ment's  reducing  charges,  although  it  legally  has  the  right  to  do  so,  the  companies 
were  protected  by  the  nigh  price  that  they  could  expect  to  get  if  they  were  lx>ught 
out.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  within  the  last  10  years  some  40  gas  companies 
have  changed  from  private  to  public  management,  and  over  half  of  the  water 
companies  are  publi<ny  managed.  A  little  over  half  of  all  the  gas  sold  outside 
of  London  is  made  and  sold  by  mxmicipal  plants.  In  the  case  of  electric  li^htmgg 
and  street  railways,  which,  of  course,  are  a  recent  development,  the  public  had 
become  awake  to  the  dangers  of  perpetual  ft^nchises  and  the  high  prices  that 
would  be  paid  in  purchasing  them;  consequently  when  they  were  cnartered  ^  to 
80  years  ago  they  were  only  given  limited  franchises,  for  21  years  in  the  case  of 
tramways,  and  42  years  in  the  case  of  electric  li^ht — some  of  them  even  onlv  21 
years;  and  in  other  cases  the  cities  decided  to  beem  bv  direct  construction  of  their 
own  plants  and  not  have  an^  private  plant  at  all.  That  has  particularly  been  the 
casein  electriclighting,  which  is  still  more  recent,  of  course,  than  street  railways. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  electrical  supply,  both  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes,  in  England  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cities. 

In  England  this  summer,  where  I  had  special  opportunities  for  examination, 
as  I  was  over  there  making  some  special  studies  for  tne  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  having  letters  in  that  way  to  Gk)vemment  officials,  I  took  occasion  to 
visit  the  municipalities  that  were  trying  these  various  undertakings  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  I  went  to  20  or  80  of  tne  leading  municipalities,  and  had  letters 
by  which  I  was  able  to  have  interviews  with  some  of  the  managers  of  the  private 
companies — some  of  the  largest,  such  as  London,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  so  on. 
Attempting  to  find  out  just  wnat  was  the  real  result,  what  both  enemies  and 
friends  of  municipal  operation  could  say,  I  found  that  in  the  case  of  tramways 
and  electric  light  and  water  there  was  a  special  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
public  management.  The  private  managements  claim,  however,  that  thev  had 
Deen  unduly  handicapx>ed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  only  had  short  franchises. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  transfer  to  public  management  had 
been  attended  with  enormous  development  of  plant  and  output  and  kurge  reduc- 
tion in  charges;  but  I  did  feel  that  perhaps  the  fairer  comparison  would  be  that 
of  gas,  where  there  had  been  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  private  companies 
that  they  had  been  handicapped,  so  I  made  a  special  comparison  of  municipal 
and  private  gas  works  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  there  I  found  that  tiiere 
were  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  or  advantages  and  difficulties,  that 
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confronted  the  municipal  management  of  these  undertakings.  I  found  on  the 
whole  that  tiie  greatest  difftcnlty  consisted  in  keeping  the  workingmen  quite  as 
enereeticseJly  at  work  in  public  as  in  private  management.  They  were  well  paid; 
but  &ey  had  not  yet  fully  appreciated  that  they  were  working  for  all  oi  us; 
but  paUic  em^lovment  created  a  somewhat  higner  morale — a  better  feeling  of 
pubuc  responsibility  than  working  for  private  companies.  In  some  cases  they 
mi^ht  have  felt  thatj  working  for  the  community,  they  x>erhaps  could  be  pro- 
tected by  the  council  if  they  didn't  work  quite  so  efficiently.  However,  no 
great  harm  had  come  from  this,  because  the  municix>al  councils  in  England 
are  composed  of  a  very  fine  class  of  men,  not  only  business  men,  but  of  labor 
leaders.  There  are  very  few  i>olitical  heelers  there,  and  boodle  is  almost  unknown 
in  any  direct  form.  I  found  prominent  labor  leaders  like  John  Bums,  Keir  Hardie, 
and  others  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  don't  yet  fully  appreciate  all 
the  new  responsibilities  that  were  being  thrown  upon  them,  and  were  themselves 
beginning  to  develop  and  cultivate  this  sense  of  civic  responsibUity  among  them. 
I  found  also  some  complaint  by  some  engineers  that  it  was  harder  to  get  a  rise  of 
salary  in  a  public  plant  than  in  a  private,  because  it  required  so  much  publicity; 
it  was  discussed  all  over  the  city,  and  it  was  a  little  annoying  to  them,  although 
it  was  not  a  very  serious  matter  exceipt  to  the  nerves;  but  they  said  there  was 
more  liberality  in  payingengineers  than  there  used  to  be. 

i^  (By  Mr.  Congbb.)  You  refer  to  civil  engineers? — ^A.  Superintendents  and 
civil  engineers.  I  found  that  the  tendency  of  public  employment  was  to  remove 
the  abuses  in  the  labor  conditions,  reducing  hours  and  improving  conditions  every 
way.  They  did  not,  I  think,  attempt  to  go  so  far  in  these  respects  in  England  as 
peniaps  in  some  American  cities,  where  politics  controls  more  than  anything 
else,  b  the  matter  of  wages  they  did  attempt  to  pay  the  standard  trade-union 
rate  in  niunicii>al  employment. 

Now,  in  tramways  it  has  been  the  case  that  many  private  tramway  or  street- 
railway  companies  have  refxued  to  recognize  unions  and  work  their  men  very 
long  hours.  When  the  municipality  took  hold  it  introduced  trade-union  rates  of 
wages  and  hours,  etc.  They  did  not  attempt  to  go  above  that,  but  attempted  to 
attain  that  level,  but  where  there  was  no  trade-union  rate  they  attempted  to 
give  a  decent  scale  of  living. 

The  advantages  which  have  come  from  municipal  operation  over  there  seem  to 
be  twofold.  Une  was  the  financial  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  charg- 
ing, if  anything,  less  to  the  public  than  the  private  companies  were  charging. 
There  is  a  slight  advantag^e  in  the  matter  of  lower  charges,  and  with  the  same 
service  or  even  better  service.  I  foimd  a  financial  advantage,  however,  that  was 
especially  spoken  of — ^they  could  borrow  at  from  3  te  3i  per  cent,  while  private 
companies  were  expecting  to  earn  7  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  allowed  a  large  profit, 
whi^  could  be  used  for  the  public  treasury,  or  it  could  be  used,  as  some  cities 
are  using  it,  to  reduce  the  prices.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  what  many  would 
expect  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  public  manag:ement  was  the  strongest  over 
there,  namely,  their  enterprise,  their  readiness  to  introduce  the  latest  machinery 
and  inventions.  That  was  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  they  were  paying 
higher  wages  and  working  the  men  less  nours  wan  many  of  the  private  com- 
panies, principaUy  in  tramways,  and  they  therefore  felt  the  desirabihty  of  having 
as  much  labor-saving  machinery  as  possible.  Li  the  next  place,  they  could  borrow 
money  much  cheaper  and  get  a  good  deal  more  of  it,  the  city  cremt  being  much 
better  than  that  d  a  private  company,  and  they  therefore  were  willing  to  put  in 
tiie  very  best  machinery  without  very  much  regard  for  exi)ense,  although  tbey 
had  always  to  have  it  properly  recommended  by  competent  engineers,  and  they 
had  to  have  it  submitted  virtually  to  engineers  selected  by  the  central  board  of 
trade  or  local  government  board.  There  was  full  sux>ervision  to  see  that  there 
was  no  abuse  in  the  matter.  Then  municipalities  also  have  the  tendency  to 
reduce  prices  in  their  undertakings,  and  those  reductions  surprise  them  in  their 
results.  Consumption  is  increased  even  more  than  expected,  preventing  a  loss 
which  otherwise  might  have  resulted.  The  companies  are  a  little  slower  about 
any  initiative  in  the  reduction  of  rates — ^they  are  gettins^  a  good  thing  and  they  do 
not  care  to  run  a  risk  of  losing  it.  The  municipality,  however,  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  and  reduces  the  charges.    There  is  one  other  advantage. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  municipality  and  the  private  corporations,  and  I  was 
gmng  to  ask  if  you  made  a  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  gas  by  the 
private  and  municipal  plants? — ^A.  Yes.    I  was  especially  trying  to  study  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation?— A.  There  was  very  slight  differ- 
ence in  operating  expenses  aside  from  interest  and  dividends.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  better  opportunity  for  studjringit  in  the  case  of  gas  than  in  the  other  case,  and 
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so  I  especially  studied  it  there.  I  found  that  Field's  analysis,  which  is  the  reoog^- 
nized  standard  authority  all  over  the  world,  ^proupe  a  lot  of  companies  tc^ther^ 
and  shows  verv  slight  differences  in  operating  expenses.  Then  I  made  other 
studies,  and  talked  with  en^neers  in  manv  places.  They  said  that  there  mifl^hl; 
be  an  increased  labor  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  municipalities  they 
put  in  more  machinery,  which  counterbalanced  any  tendency  to  increase  the  labor 
cost,  making  a  net  result  of  dightly  lower  operating  expenses  before  you  get  to  any 
Question  of  dividends  at  all.  That  was  rather  surpnsinjg.  One  might  expect  to 
nnd  that  public  management  would  be  a  little  less  efficient.  They  all  admitted 
that  thev  had  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  to  always  try  to  get  the  workingmen  to 
realize  that  they  were  now  working  for  the  public,  and  not  working  where  they 
would  not  be  properly  supervised  and  could  safely  shirk,  but  although  they  had  to 
face  that  difficulty,  they  had  not  been  much  injured  by  it,  and  in  many  cases  not; 
at  all;  Scotland  especially  not  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand,  then,  that  you  f  oimd  that  the  labor  cost  was  slightly  increased, 
but  that  the  net  cost  in  the  production  of  a  thousand  feet  of  eas,  we  wiU  sayj'was 
a  trifle  less  than  in  the  case  of  private  companies,  because  of  the  improved  macdun- 
erv  that  was  frequently  used? — A.  That  was  almost  right;  not  quite.  The  actnal 
labor  cost  was  not  increased.  It  might  have  been  increased  hiEid  not  machinery 
often  been  substituted  for  labor.  If  thev  had  kept  the  old  machinery,  they  prol>- 
ably  would  have  had  a  slightly  increased  labor  cost,  but  they  put  in  so  much  ne-w 
machinery  that  the  actual  results,  when  you  come  to  tabulate  them,  of  the  cost  of 
labor  per  thousand  feet  vnw  less,  as  well  as  the  salary  account,  although  the  men 
were  being  paid  better  wages. 

Q.  But  the  net  cost  of  production,  then,  exclusive  of  dividends  and  investments, 
was  less? — A.  Yes,  was  less;  but  the  difference  was  not  large;  it  was  very  slight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Dd  I  understand  the  introduction  of  better  machin* 
ery  and  better  appliances  reduced  the  number  emploved? — A.  It  virtually  did 
that.  The  way  the^  frequently  manage  it  is  this:  The  municipal  plants  are 
growing  rapidly,  ovnng  to  the  fact  that  they  cheapen  the  price,  or  that  the  com- 
munities are  growing.  Now,  the  introduction  of  this  machinery  does  not  usually 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  men.  but  it  enables  them  to  get  along  without  adding  to 
the  force  with  the  increased  consumption,  so  that  it  results  virtually  in  less 
labor,  although  it  might  not  result  in  the  actual  discharge  of  anybody.  They 
always  let  some  men  go  in  summer  on  account  of  less  consumption  of  gas  than 
in  vnnter.  In  the  fall  thev  would  not,  perhaps,  put  on  as  many  men,  the  madbin- 
ery  being  gradually  introduced  and  being  accompanied  with  such  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  output  all  the  time.  There  is  actually  a  less  number  of  laborers 
for  a  given  output  than  there  would  be  if  they  had  not  had  the  machinery,  of 
course. 

I  was  groin^  to  speak  of  one  other  result,  namelv,  the  moral  results  on  the 
council,  that  is,  a  better  class  of  men  have  been  willing  to  go  into  the  city  coun- 
cils and  are  even  eager  to  go  in.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that  that  I  came 
across  was  at  Birmingham,  although  I  was  confronted  with  it  everywhere. 
Years  ago,  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  lead  in  securing  public  management 
of  gas  works  at  Birmingham,  it  was  under  private  management,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  a  very  able  man.  His  son  is  now,  1  understand,  either  chairman  of  the 
gas  committee  or  id  seeking  to  be  its  chairman  of  the  gas  committee.  He  is  in  the 
council  and  his  great  ambition  is,  as  chairman  of  the  gas  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  make  as  great  a  record  in  the  city  of  making  the  gas  works  as  his  father 
made  in  running  the  private  gas  works  under  the  old  concutions.  Otherwise  that 
man  never  would  have  wanted  to  ^t  in  the  city  council  at  all.  In  ^neral,  I  have 
discovered  a  tendency  for  the  business  men,  the  energetic  and  upright  leaders  of 
the  community,  to  have  an  ambition  to  serve  on  these  committees  that  manage 
great  financial  interests  more  than  formerly  prevailed,  and  it  is  beginning,  I 
think,  to  reach  down  and  affect  the  engineers  and  superintendents,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  ultimately  reach  the  labor  forces;  but  it  is  rather  recent  yet 
and  tnat  remains  to  be  seen. 

Now,  in  America  the  results  of  municipal  ownership  are  mostly  confined  to 
water,  since  there  is  very  little  else  except  in  electric  lighting,  which  I  will  speak 
of  in  a  moment.  It  \a  very  difficult  to  study  the  water  question  satisfactorily, 
because  of  the  enormous  character  of  the  study  and  the  little  information  that  we 
have.  That  is  true  of  all  municix>al  matters  in  America — ^the  lack  of  uniform 
accounting  in  either  publicly  managed  enterprises  or  privately  managed  monox>- 
olies  accounts  for  that.  But  some  things  seem  to  stand  out  very  clearlyin  the 
water  question,  from  all  the  facts  attained,  such  as  the  late  report  of  thel>epeu*t- 
ment  or  Labor  and  other  reports  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  the  things  that  stands  out  most  conspicuously  is  that  the  charges  are  lof^er 
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asaaUy  under  public  management.  Another  fact  nsnally  is  the  increased  number 
of  fire  nydorants  and  the  extensions  of  mains  to  suburbs  to  sup^ply  iJl  the  commu- 
nity. Following  that,  although  it  has  not  been  very  much  investigated,  there 
seems  to  be  often  some  tendency  to  reduce  fire  risks,  fire  hazards,  and  all  that. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  waterworks— the 
number  is  increasing.  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  that  in  our  largest  cities  there 
was  only,  I  think,  one  instance  of  a  waterworks  that  originally  started  in  public 
hands  going  back  to  private  ownership,  and  that  one.  New  Orleans,  has  returned 
to  city  management.  In  the  same  list  of  over  fifty  largest  cities  there  are  20 
instances  of  change  from  private  to  public  management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  you  furnish  us  with  either  a  list  or  summary  of 
the  number  of  cities  of,  say,  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  which  have  the  munici- 
pal  water  plant  and  those  whose  water  plants  are  in  private  hands? — A.  Yes;  I 
can.  Of  the  78  cities  of  over  50,000  population  in  1900  only  the  following  19  have 
mivate  ownership  of  waterworks:  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Sicranton,  Pa.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
ITtica,  N.T.;  Peoria,  111.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Portland,  Me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  the  claim  made  by  the  advocates  of  pri- 
vate ownership  that  an  advantage,  which  is  only  an  apparent  advantage,  is  ^ven 
to  municipal  ownership  by  the  fact  that  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  is 
not  reckoned  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  municipal  plants? — A.  I  will  take 
that  up  right  now,  although  I  had  planned  to  si>eak  aoout  the  electric  light,  hav- 
ing spoken  of  water,  but  i  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  right  here.  The  common  com- 
parisons that  we  come  across  of  the  charges  and  profits  of  municipal  plants  in 
this  country  are  criticised  witii  considerable  justice.  Unless  the  plant  nas  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings,  as  in  some  cases  is  true,  like  the  Richmond  Gas 
Works  and  Philadelphia  Gras  Works,  and  in  many  other  cases,  hundreds  of  them — 
unless  the  plant  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings,  interest  on  the  cost 
must  be  included  in  the  expenses.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  taxes  which  a  private 
company  would  pay  if  it  was  managing  it. 

Q.  If  the  interest  is  reckoned,  and  tne  taxes  paid  by  the  private  corporation, 
does  not  the  consumer  have  to  pay  it? — ^A.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  answer 
tills  wav:  In  comparing  a  pubhc  and  private  plant,  account  will  naturally  be 
taken  of  the  difference  in  charges.  Assume  that  the  advantage  is,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  on  the  Edde  of  the  municipality.  Then  we  want  to  supplement  that  by 
the  question  whether  the  municix>ar  plant  has  counted  in  its  cost  all  its  exx>en8es. 
Having  already  put  down  as  an  advantage  the  difference  in  price,  we  can  not 
count  that  over  again.  But  now  we  will  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  total 
income  to  the  city  from  the  plant  was,  and  then  how  much  of  that  went  to  operat- 
ing expenses;  secondly,  how  much  would  have  been  absorbed  in  interest;  third, 
how  much  the  loss  is  m  taxes,  which  would  have  been  paid  if  a  private  company 
had  been  supplying  the  product. 

Q.  Would  not  the  private  corporation  have  charged  that  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  the  price  of  the  product  delivered? — A.  That  is  true. 

O,  Well,  then,  in  the  last  analysis  is  not  the  cost  piled  up  by  the  private  corpo- 
ration?— A.  I  see  what  you  mean.  I  think  i>erhaps  1  can  explain  the  situation  all 
right  so  we  will  both  agree  on  it.  If  you  are  comparing  whiftt  the  public  plant  is 
charging  in  this  city,  we  will  say,  for  water,  with  what  a  private  company  would 
charge,  then  your  point  of  view  is  correct.  If  you  are  comparing  what  the  cost 
of  water  may  be  in  Washington,  under  public  ownership,  with  what  it  might  be 
in  some  other  city  actually  supplying  to-day  under  private  ownership,  then  you 
agree  with  me,  and  that  is  the  way  the  comparisons  are  usually  made. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  the  water  question  one  step  farther.  I  think  I  have  come 
across  a  gr^&t  many  waterworks  engineers  that  seemed  to  have  a  great  sense  of 
public  spirit  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  who  were  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  connected  with  a  public  enterprise,  and  I  believe  are  doing 
as  good  work  as  is  done  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  sentiment  is  becoming' 
almost  overwhelming  that  water  should  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  question  at  issue  more  relates  to  gas,  electric  lights,  and  street  rail- 
ways. I  think  the  principles  are  very  much  the  same  in  those  cases,  but  it  is  only 
a  question  of  expediency  how  fast  to  go.  I  do  not  expect  we  can  go  suddenly 
from  one  system  to  another.  I  believe,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  will  admit 
the  tendency  is  toward  municipal  ownership.  I  do  not  expect,  however,  it  will 
become  universal  in  our  lifetime,  but  that  it  will  grow  relatively  faster  than  pri- 
vate ownership  seems  to  me  the  teaching  of  history. 

That  is  true  of  electric  lightinjf.    I  was  going  to  say  with  regard  to  electric 
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lighting  that  while  the  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in  pnblic  electric-light  plants  is 
bnt  a  small  percentag[e  of  the  total,  that  is  not  quite  fair  evidence  of  the  interest 
in  the  subject  of  municipal  mansbgement  of  elecmc-lighting  plants.  These  plants 
are  kept  back  by  hostile  legislation.  Many  legislatures  are  so  much  dominated 
by  the  interests  opposed  to  public  management  that  they  refuse  to  allow  cities  to 
operate  plants.  Especially  do  they  refuse  to  allow  them  to  sell  electric  light  to 
private  consumers,  and  that  very  much  checks  the  growth  of  these  plants;  or 
they  pass  laws  regulating  the  terms  under  which  they  must  purchase  private 
plants. 

Q.  Like  Massachusetts? — ^A.  Like  Massachusetts;  and  Conneoticut  is  still  worse; 
but,  despite  all  this,  these  plants  are  growing.  I  think  some  of  the  best  electric- 
Hght  plants  of  the  country  are  now  public  plants,  as  in  Chicago  and  Detroit.' 
Under  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  EUicott,  backed  up  by  civil-service  rules, 
the  cost  of  operation  m  Chicago  fell  from  about  $96.76  in  1895,  for  arc  lights,  to 
$55.93  in  1899.  I  may  sav  the  Chicago  plant  is  the  largest  electric  street  hghting* 
plant  in  the  world  owned  by  a  municipality. 

In  Allegheny,  with  1 ,300  arc  lights,  the  operating  expenses  last  year  were  $47.35. 
Add  4  per  cent  interest,  and  even  5  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  add  such  taxes 
as  a  private  corporation  would  have  paid,  and  you  only  bring  it  up  to  $71.17. 

In  Detroit,  which  has  about  2,000  arc  lights  under  public  management,  the 
operating  expenses  last  year  were  $40.30  per  arc  light. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Are  each  of  the  same  candlei)ower? — ^A.  Yes;  each 
are  of  the  same  candlepower — about  2,000  nominally. 

Interest  at  4  per  cent  on  cost  adds  $12.89.  Depreciation,  at  3  per  cent,  would  add 
$10.12.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Detroit  electric-light  commission.  And 
taxes,  such  as  a  private  company  would  pay  in  that  city,  adds  $3.14,  bringing  the 
total  to  $66.45.  Now,  I  do  not  Kive'  these  various  figures  to  contrast  the  three 
cities,  where  prices  of  coal,  etc.,  differ,  but  to  contrast  the  charges  there  with  the 
average  charges  in  large  privately  owned  electric-light  plants  in  big  cities. 

Ti^e  Allegheny,  for  example.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  this  year,  out  until  this 
year  Pittsburg,  right  across  the  river,  was  paying  $95  to  $100  for  the  same  Mnd 
of  arc  light  that  Allegheny  was  getting  for  less  than  $75,  including  sinking-fund 
charges. 

So  take  Detroit.  When  Detroit  was  considering  the  construction  of  a  lighting 
plant  5  or  6  years  ago,  the  best  bid  they  could  get  was  $102  a  year  on  a  10-year 
contract.  The  first  year  or  two  it  cost  them  about  $102,  after  allowing  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges.  The  cost  was  reduced  stea<Uly  until,  as  I  just  said,  last 
year,  after  allowing  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  they  brought  the  cost  to 
only  two-thirds  of  tne  best  contract  the  city  could  get  at  the  time  when  it  entered 
upon  the  construction  of  its  plant.  And  yet  Detroit  has  been  handicapped  by  not 
having  the  economies  which  would  have  resulted  if  it  could  have  also  sold  to 
private  consumers,  and  the  additional  advantage  that  many  lighting  plants  get, 
particularly  in  England,  and  private  companies  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
under  the  same  management  as  electric  street  railways  and  where  from  the  same 
power  plant  they  furnish  power  for  all  purposes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conger.)  (Jan  you  tell  us  by  making  a  comparison  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  municipally  owned  electric  lighting  plants  are  allowed  to  do  com- 
mercial lighting  in  this  country  and  in  England? — A.  In  England  all  of  the  pub- 
lic plants  are  allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting;  in  this  country  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  upon  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  facts  are  available.  That  is  one  point  that  would  be  very  good 
to  investigate.    In  Massachusetts  they  are  allowed  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  municipally  owned  electric 
lignting  plants  in  this  country  are  doing  what  is  generally  termea  public  lighting 
only? — ^A.  That  is  true.  It  seems  to  be  the  theory  that  the  city  is  not  justified  in 
doing  commercial  lighting;  that  its  functions  should  be  that  of  lighting  its  own 
streets;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  city  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  its  people.  The  moment  you  recoRnize  that  lighting  is  itself  a 
monopoly,  although  of  course  it  is  riffht  to  treat  tne  private  company  already  in 
the  field  fairly,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  bought  out.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  city  going 
ahead  without  any  consideration  for  the  existing  company,  although  I  do  not 
agree  either  with  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  compels  such  a  high  price. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  electric  light,  I  tried  to  make  a  good 
many  comparisons  in  this  little  book  on  municipal  monoi>olies,  published  by 
Crowell;  and  I  notice  Carroll  D.  Wright,  on  a  slightly  larger  scale,  made  compari- 
sons in  his  last  report,  selecting  and  classifying  plants,  public  and  private,  in 
groups  according  to  the  number  of  hours  and  according  to  their  magnitude.  I 
attempted  to  do  it  according  to  the  cost  of  coal,  too,  for  that  is  a  very  important 
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factor.  Both  his  figures  and  mine  indicate  the  sux>eriority  of  municipal  opera- 
tions. When  I  classified  all  the  plants  of  the  large  industries  together,  mere 
were  a  few  plants  that  had  been  scud  and  gone  back  to  private  management;  but 
I  have  noticed  in  my  attempts  to  study  it  for  some  years  that  for  every  plant  that 
has  gone  back  to  private  mans^ement  there  are  probably  ^  that  have  turned 
from  private  to  public.  And,  farther,  we  speak  of  some  public  plants  having 
been  nnancial  failures,  but  you  will  see  even  some  private  comi)anies  that  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy  and  failure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  investigated  the  cause  of  these  fail- 
ures?— A.  Generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  these  failures  has  been  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  politics.  I  should  say  broadly  that  was  the  chief  factor.  Sometimes  there 
has  been  connected  with  it  the  lack  of  general  business  sense  in  the  council,  lead- 
ing to  the  selection  of  a  poor  engineer  or  to  not  improving  the  plant  sufficiently 
and  equipping  it  up  to  date.  That  is  another  factor.  The  two  generally  are  apt 
to  go  together.  But  it  is  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  movement  that  despite 
tiiese  tremendous  drawbacks  it  is  still  growing  so  rapidly.  I  do  think  its  growtn  is 
^reatl^  restricted  by  these  handicaps,  and  that  there  will  come  a  new  interest 
m  tiie  improvement  of  municipal  government  when  there  is  brought  home  to  the 
people  more  than  it  has  thus  far  been  the  relation  between  the  reiorm  in  govern- 
ment, civil-service  reform,  etc.,  and  the  possibility  of  extending  the  management 
of  the  monopolistic  indusMes.  Now,  I  am  not  a  socialist,  and  do  not  believe  that 
all  industries  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people.  I  think  where  com- 
petition continues  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  expect  that  com- 
petition will  always  continue  in  many  lines  of  business;  but  where  competition 
breaks  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  monopoly  comes  by  apparently  an  evolution 
of  things,  then  the  public  must  control  it  in  some  way.  I  do  not  even  say  they 
have  the  present  capacity  to  own  and  operate  all  of  them,  but  they  should  begin  by 
learning  through  publicity  of  accounts  what  profits  these  monopolies  are  making, 
and  by  seeing  what  can  be  done  through  regulation  and  taxation.  But  exx>eri- 
ments  in  municipal  operation  should  be  at  once  undertaken  and  the  causes  of 
success  or  failure  should  be  carefully  studied  and  widely  noted. 

I  was  going  to  say  right  here,  I  think  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  civil-service 
reform  movement  thus  far  in  this  country  has  been,  not  that  the  leaders  of  it  have 
not  had  the  best  intentions,  but  they  did  not  have  popular  sympathies  and  wanted 
after  reforming  the  Government  to  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  have  it  do  nothing. 
As  a  friend  of  mine  said  the  other  day,  he  did  not  see  what  great  advantage  there 
was  in  trying  to  get  a  reformed  government  which  was  not  to  do  anything 
afterwards.  But  when  people  begin  to  see  a  connection  between  the  improving 
of  the  Government  and  navmg  it  practically  useful  in  a  cooperative  way,  and  in 
bringing  them  to  that  possibflity  of  living  more  remote  from  the  city  through 
cheap  transportation,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  hght,  and  all  that — for  gas  is  coming 
more  and  more  in  use  for  fuel — ^and  cheap  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  which 
I  have  not  touched  upon  to-day,  and  so  on,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  that  popu- 
lar interest  in  having  the  Government  better  managed. 

Q.  How  far  will  perpetual  franchises  interfere  with  municipal  ownership? — 
A.  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  the 
employ  of  large  private  companies,  that  if  the  time  comes — ^and  they  believe  it 
will— when  the  public  is  ready  to  treat  these  companies  as  they  treat  each  other, 
or,  even  without  going  as  far  as  that,  when  it  is  simply  desired  to  exercise  what 
l^^l  rights  the  people  have,  they  will  find  ways  of  both  regulation  and  of  securing  a 
purchase  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Most  of  these  franchises  have  defects  in  them. 
There  is  many  a  street  railway  company  in  America  that  has  failed  to  secure  a 
franchise  for  some  connection  in  the  street,  and  they  have  constantly  to  go  to  the 
councils  for  some  further  extensions,  rights  to  tear  up  the  streets,  etc.;  and  then 
in  other  cases  there  are  reserved  rights  which  the  courts  are  coming  more  and 
more  generally  to  recognize  in  the  State  legislatures  to  regulate  charges  and  to 
tax  by  special  forms  of  taxation  monopolistic  earnings.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  when  the  people  really  wish  to  take  hold  of  this  question  they  will  find 
very  many  legal  ways  li>  get  at  it  without  any  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  courts  will  find  ways  to  sustain  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  will  be  somewhat  in  the  way  the  perpetual  fran- 
chise of  the  steamboat  route  on  the  Hudson  was,  which  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional? — ^A.  Yes;  it  will  be  that.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  the  city  of  New  York  say  that  he  thought  a  50-year  fran- 
chise was  much  more  safe  than  a  perpetual,  and  much  less  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  coorts— of  a  99-year  francMse,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  there  are  certain  points  that  a  commission  like  this  could  very  well 
study  up  and  devote  a  little  time  to,  if  so  disposed.    One  is  the  comparison  of  the 
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labor  conditions  in  public  and  private  managed  monopolies  in  this  country — the 
study  of  the  wages,  I  mean,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  tenure  of  employment  in  pul>- 
lie  and  private  gas  companies,  street  railways,  electric-light  and  water  works. 
That  would  furnish  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two  systems.    Again , 
municipal  accounting.    And  third,  I  think  it  might  be  a  very  excellent  thing  to 
tabulate  all  the  facts  that  have  thus  far  been  gathered  in  this  country  aiLdl 
Europe,  where  authoritative  investigations  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  There  has  been  a  late  committee  in  Parliament  on  pair- 
liamentary  trading.    It  has  not  made  a  report  yet,  but  it  has  taken  testimony 
all  last  year — had  a  stack  of  testimony  that  nigh   [indicating]   that  has  not 
been  accessible  to  American  readers  or  to  many  in  Europe.    Now,  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  cull  the  facts  out  of  that  testimony.    And  tlie  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a  volume  as  large  as  this  lower  one  here 
[indicating] .    That  has  onlv  a  verysmall  amount  of  tabulation  and  classification 
compared  to  the  amount  of  data.    There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  extracted  from 
that  report  than  has  been  done.    There  are  other  investigations  that  might  well 
be  put  through  the  crucible  and  out  of  it  come  a  digest  of  what  has  been  gathered. 
This  should  oe  done  in  a  perfectly  scientific  spirit,  without  attempting  to  prove 
anything,  but  just  finding  out  what  facts  we  have  and  what  they  tend  U>  show,  so 
far  as  they  are  authoritative.    Then,  if  the  commission  care  to  go  into  it,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  select  some  of  the  leading  public  and  private  plants 
in  America — ^not  all,  by  anv  means,  but  a  limited  numcwBr,  perhaps  23  waterworks 
of  each  kind,  and  so  of  electric-lighting  plants.    You  can  not  go  beyond  that, 
because  there  are  not  as  many  public  street  railways  now  as  in  these  other  depart- 
ments; but  have  the  best  investigation  possible  of  those  plants  as  typical  witli 
regard  to  their  enterprise,  with  regard  to  their  engineering  conditions,  whether 
they  are  paving,  whicn  plants  are  most  up  to  date  considering  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  which  plants  have  the  best  results  in  operating  expenses,  in  treatment  of 
labor,  and  all  that,  and  in  charges,  and  so  on.    A  very  interesting  comparison  could 
be  made  along  that  line ,  I  am  very  sure ,  if  the  commission  cared  to  go  mto  it.    Then 
it  could  work  out  the  capitalization  of  these  companies  and  the  extent  to  which 
ownership  is  becoming  consolidated.    It  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to 
make  a  study  of  the  few  syndicates  that  have  such  weight  and  such  widely 
extended  interests  all  over  the  country  in  these  enterprises;  the  street-railway 
interests  and  gas  interests  as  well  being  not  only  consolidated,  as  I  say,  in  one 
city,  but  the  same  people  controlling  them  in  one  city  are  controlling  them  in 
others.    You  will  find  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  directors  are  having  a 
very  large  interest  in  gas  and  street-railway  enterprises  all  over  the  country.    That 
would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  bring  out,  1  think. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  mentioned  that  somewhat  vaguely. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  some  information  on  that? — A.  I  will;  a  little.  In 
England  this  summer  I  found  the  municipal  operation  of  telephones  extending 
very  rapidly.  I  visited  the  telephone  exchange  in  Glasgow,  where  the  municipal 
ity  will  soon  begin  placing  telephones  for  10,000  or  15,000  subscribers;  and  in 
London  they  are  soon  to  begin;  and  the  charges  are  going  to  be  less,  scarcely  more 
than  one-half  what  the  private  companies  have  been  char^^g.  The  Government 
owns  the  trunk  line  in  England  connecting  the  various  cities,  and  then  the  munic- 
ipalities are  goiuj^  to  construct,  and  are  constructing  in  some  cases,  plants  for 
tneir  districts.  The  work,  of  course,  has  not  gone  on  far  enough  yet  to  know 
what  the  results  will  be.  They  are  looking  forward  with  great  confidence;  and  in 
some  other  countries  where  they  have  been  managing  tne  telephones  for  some 
time,  like  Norway  and  Sweden  and  some  portions  of  Germany,  there  has  been  very 
much  satisfaction ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  going  into  it  so  much  in  Eng- 
land. I  think  that  in  this  country  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  municipal- 
ities to  develop  telephone  service  in  connection  with  the  police  and  fire-alarm 
system,  and  to  extend  gradually.  I  noticed  some  little  tendency  that  way  in 
Chicago,  until  a  greatly  reduced  rate  was  made  to  the  city  by  the  company. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  consumer  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage  to 
develop  telephone  service  in  this  way  if  you  can  not  secure  a  reduced  rate  for 
service  in  any  other  way.  In  fact,  I  like  to  see  municipal  activity  develop  on 
general  principles.  I  think  it  tends  to  increase  the  interest  in  government;  it 
tends  to  increase,  I  think,  our  faith  in  democracy  if  a  city  finds  it  is  able  to  man- 
age such  monopolies  as  those  we  are  speaking  of.  Still,  I  am  not  wedded  to  it, 
and,  I  think,  in  many  cases  the  i)ublic  are  not  ready  for  it.  Jn  many  cases  we 
have  got  to  go  through  a  period  of  attempted  regulation  before  the  people  are 
ready  for  public  ownership  and  operation,  and  regulation  will  not  hurt  anything 
for  any  of  us,  and  the  more  light  we  can  have  and  the  more  publicity  the  better; 
then  we  will  know  more  fully  what  we  do  need. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.A. L.Harris.)  Itisnot nniversallynsedyisitylikewater? — A.  That 
is  trne;  and  yet  it  is  astonisning  how  much  the  telephone  will  be  nsed  when  it  is 
reduced.  I  lived  in  a  town  in  Kansas — ^Manhattan — ^for  two  years,  where  the 
late  was  abnormally  low,  although  it  was  owned  by  a  private  company.  But 
that  company  was  enterprising  and  believed  that  it  could  make  more  money  by 
low  charges,  and  it  did  make  over  10  per  cent.  But  the  charge  in  that  town  for 
household  use  was  only  $1  a  month.  To  be  sure  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
could  afford  to  do  that  in  an  enormously  large  city,  for  this  exception  applies 
there  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  cost  increases  with  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
in  most  other  lines  of  business  it  decreases.  The  number  of  connections  you 
have  with  others  tends  to  increase  the  operating  expenses  somewhat  per  phone, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  large  charges  in  general  in  cities.  In  Kansas  that 
low  price  lea  to  almost  everyone  having  a  telephone.  A  dollar  a  month  for 
honaes,  and  a  little  more  in  stores,  led  to  ahnost  every  family  and  every  merchant 
having  tf  telephone.  And  I  think  that  reasonable  charges  for  telephone  service  in 
this  country  would  lead  to  more  than  double  its  use.  It  would  also  lead  to  people 
of  more  moderate  income,  of  $1,000  or  $1,200,  using  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  how  many  telephones  there  were  in  that 
exchange,  approximatelv?  Mow  much  of  a  city  was  it? — A.  It  was  a  little  over 
3,000,  aside  rrom  the  college. 

Q.  Did  the  company  make  any  money  at  those  rates? — ^A.  It  did;  it  made  good 
dividends. 

This  company  that  I  referred  to  had  220  phones  in  that  town  of  3,000  x>opula- 
tion,  of  which  170  were  in  houses  and  50  business  phones.  When  you  think  that 
3,000  population  only  means  about  600  families,  220  phones  means  one  phone  in 
every  tmee  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philufs.)  Have  you  any  remedial  legislation  to  suggest  along 
Hiese  tines? — ^A.  I  would  suggest  that  the  true  legislation  probably  will  have  to 
be  State  legislation;  but  tms  commission  can  recommend  uniformitv  of  State 
l^islation  along  certain  lines,  and  it  might  very  well  recommend  also  that  a  Gov- 
ernment department — ^I  suggest  the  Department  of  Labor— might  continue  its 
investigations  and  systematize  the  bookkeeping  of  cities  by  an  investigation  of 
their  accounts  and  a  report  upon  them  annually.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  recently  inade  an  investigation  of  cities  of  over  80,000  x>opulation.  It 
mizht  be  urged  to  keep  it  up  and  extend  it  down  to  cities  of  smaller  size. 

Ci.  But  it  has  no  authority  to  dictate  any  form  of  bookkeeping — the  Department 
of  Labor? — A.  No;  but  it  would  have  an  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  need  of  it,  the  more  it  tries  to  get  this  information. 

Q.  (6y  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find,  as  the  result  of  this  investigation,  that 
the  law  requiring  that  in  Massachusetts,  as  apx)lied  to  electric-light  companies, 
has  worked  satisfactorily?— A.  That  feature  of  it  has,  I  am  sure.  I  understand 
the  gas  people  themselves  and  the  electric-liKht  people  say  that  in  private  mana||ge- 
ment  it  has  led  them  to  observe  how  mucn  better  some  companies  were  doing 
than  others,  and  has  led  them  to  introduce  improvements,  so  that  they  do  not 
object  to  it  in  that  respect  if  it  does  not  lead  to  too  much  agitation  over  reducing 
prices.    They  do  not  like  that,  of  course. 

As  to  recommendations  further,  there  might  be  recommendations  to  the  States 
as  to  the  conferring  upon  the  State  auditor  the  power  to  investigate  every  year 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  quasi-public  corporations  using  the  streets  and  also  the 
accounts  of  municipalities.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  suggestion  which 
would  not  frighten  anybody  and  is  right  along  the  line  of  what  is  needed.  There 
is  nothing  ra&cal  about  it  really,  and  yet  it  is  really  radical  in  its  results  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
commission  had  better  make  any  positive  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  of 
ownership.  I  think  the  x>eople  will  decide  that  question  as  they  get  the  informa- 
tion. But  what  the  commission  can  well  do  is  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
and  then  suggest  ways  by  which  more  can  be  gotten  in  every  State  ana  in  the 
National  Government. 

I  would  bring  out  this  point,  as  to  me  it  is  a  very  important  one  in  considering 

auestions  of  municipal  activity.  It  is  suggested.  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
ie  spoils  system?  I  have  referred  to  that  already,  but  I  want  to  say  this  further. 
We  see  under  private  management  the  efforts  of  these  vastly  influential  and 
wealthv  companies  to  keep  their  old  franchises  or  to  get  better  ones  or  to  escape 
their  snare  of  taxation.  They  are  in  politics  now.  I  was  told  only  the  other 
day  by  a  very  intelligent  employee  of  a  certain  j^as  company  that  all  the  employ- 
ees in  that  large  company,  although  it  was  privately  owned,  had  to  be  recom- 
mended to  their  places  by  the  political  boss  of  their  precinct,  and  had  to  keep  up 
their  memberahip  in  tiie  organization  in  order  to  retain  their  positions.     When 
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the  Philadelphia  gas  works  were  still  under  public  hands,  they  were  buying^  40 

fer  cent  of  their  gas  from  the  private  company  which  afterwards  leased  the  whole, 
heard  the  superintendent  say  to  an  investigating  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
senate  that  they  always  took  their  employees  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia aldermen,  and  that  they  did  not  keep  them  more  than  an  hour  if  they  were 
inefficient.  In  fact,  they  were  not  anxious  to  keep  a  great  manj  of  them  a  long 
time, because,  he  said,  '*  The  more  different  people  we  can  hire  in  a  given  month 
the  more  aldeimen  we  can  please  the  more  times."  These  companies  are  in  poli- 
tics, in  other  words,  now,  and  they  are  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  factors  in 
politics;  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  convince  the  ]^ple  of  the  need  of 
civil-service  reform  and  business  efficiencv  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion connected  with  this  relation  of  private  companies  to  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies.  In  directing  work  against  the  evil  conditions  of  the  present  spoils 
system  we  do  not  encounter  very  much  sympathy  from  the  leading  business  men, 
the  powerful  interests  of  a  community.  One  can  express  his  antii)athy  to  the  spoils 
system,  can  work  against  it  very  hard,  and  his  local  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  circulation  of  his  paper  and  his  position  in  any  line  of  activity,  as  a 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  professional  man,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  hart. 
But  let  him  come  out  with  equal  energy  to  prevent  certain  influences  controlling 
the  granting  of  franchises  in  the  way  they  are  granted,  and  demand  better  ref- 
lation, and,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  finds  his  clients  of  the  most  profitable  tyx>e  falling 
away;  he  is  apt  to  find,  if  he  is  a  business  man,  more  or  less  influence  working 
against  him;  advertising  will  fall  away  from  his  pai>er,  and  in  every  other  line 
the  results  will  be  the  same.  And  so  I  think  it  is  really  harder  to  improve  the 
regulation  of  private  management  than  it  is  to  reform  the  abuses  of  public  man- 
agement. Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  from  that — and  I  have  repeated  that  sev- 
eral times — that  any  change  can  be  sudden;  but  I  believe  there  are  evils  and 
dangers  in  public  management  that  will  have  to  be  very  fully  recogm^ed  and 
very  carefully  guarded  against.  We  need  not  expect  that  we  are  going  to  jump 
into  the  millennium;  only  I  believe  the  process  will  lie  in  the  direction  of 
municipal  management  in  those  lines,  even  if  it  only  goes  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in 
England,  until  half  the  cities  have  publicly  owned  gas  works  and  half  have 
private  management.  The  private  companies  in  England  do  not  oppose  the  pub- 
lic as  they  do  here,  because  of  the  fact  that  half  of  the  cities  are  under  public 
management  in  those  things  and  the  other  companies  know  that  they  will  be 
in  danger  if  they  do  not  look  out.  The  principle  of  competition  is  an  admira- 
ble thing.  I  think  we  should  have  a  greater  approach  to  equality  in  this  conn- 
try  between  the  cities  that  are  owning  and  the  cities  that  are  not  owning  at  all. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  an  admirable  example  of  public  and  private  manage- 
ment of  street  railways.  Since  it  was  taken  over  by  private  management  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  fault-finding  and  dissatisfaction  than  there  was  before.  It  is 
now  practicallv  under  private  management.  It  gave  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  admirable  examples  of  public  management  we  have — ^right  at  the  doors  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Do  you  know  whether  one-half  of  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain  have  street  railways  under  municipal  operation? — A.  Just  about  one- 
half,  I  should  say.  I  can  ^et  more  exact  details  on  that.  About  one-half  of  all 
the  electric  energy  supplied  for  the  combined  purposes  of  street  railways  and 
lighting  is  municipal.  Local  authorities  in  Great  JBritain  own  520  miles  out  of 
987  andoperate  238. 

Q.  Those  two  enterprises — ^the  street  railways  and  the  lighting-^o  together? — 
A.  There  is  more  and  more  tendency  to  have  the  same  power  stations. 

Q.  Is  there  a  common  universal  fare  on  street  railways  there? — ^A.  No;  they 
have  a  system,  which  I  do  not  like  very  well,  of  graduated  fares  according  to 
distance.  That  is  found  in  private  management  just  as  much  as  it  is  in  public 
management.  The  tendency  under  public  management  is  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance you  can  ride  for  a  given  fare,  and  a  few  cities  are  talking  of  soon  introduc- 
ing the  uniform  fare  like  the  American.  They  have  also  introduced  it  in  the 
private  subway  which  has  just  been  completed  and  is  running  in  London.  In 
Liverpool,  where  the  city  has  very  lately  acquired  the  street  railways,  they  are 
talking  of  introducing  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  example  of  uniform  fare  on  a  street  railway  in  Great  Britain? — 
A.  I  will  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  two  or  three  instances  within  a  year.  I 
think  there  may  be,  but  only  a  few. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimonjr  of  a  system  of  municipal  own- 
ership of  tracks  and  private  operation  of  the  railway.  Are  there  any  notable 
examples  of  that  system  in  Great  Britain;  and  if  so,  what  are  they? — ^A.  There 
were  a  good  many  like  Glasgow.    There  are  still  44  such,  but  17  others  were 
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gradually  succeeded  by  mnnicipal  operation  when  the  franchises  ran  out.  The 
companiee  did  not  seem  to  be  as  progressive  as  the  people  wanted.  Now,  whether 
it  was  due  to  this  system  of  ownership,  or  whether  it  was  dne  to  the  limited 
nature  of  their  franchises,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  time  limit  of  those  franchises  was? — A.  It  was  21 
I. 

Pot  operation? — A.  Yes. 
L  And  that  system,  according:  to  your  observation,  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
in  U-reat  Britain? — A.  No.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Enslish  people  would  feel  sorry 
they  went  through  it.  They  would  tell  you,  I  think,  that  if  they  had  not  done 
that  they  probably  would  have  surrendered  the  whole  thing  to  a  private  com- 
pany at  the  time  it  was  undertaken  years  ago,  and  in  that  way  wouM  financially 
nave  been  worse  off.  It  enabled  them,  when  they  did  want  public  ownership,  to 
get  it  easier  and  cheaper,  but  purely  as  a  system  of  operation  i  do  not  think  they 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  11, 1900. 

TESimONT  OF  KB.  ALLEN  BIFLET  FOOTE. 

Editor  of  Public  Policy y  Chieago. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a. m.,  Vice-Chairman  PhUlips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote,  of  Chicago,  111.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  Public 
Policy,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  give  your  full  name,  your  post-office  address, 
your  occupation  or  profession.— A.  Allen  Ripley  Foote;  post-office  address, 
132  Market  street,  Chicago;  editor  and  proprietor  of  Public  Policy. 

Q.  As  editor  of  the  paper  have  you  made  studies  of  economic  subjects?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  particularly  in  relation  to  municipal  ownership  of  what  are  commonly 
known  as  public  monopolies? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  before  engaging  in  the  editing  of  this  paper?— A. 
I  have  been  a  student  of  these  subjects  and  a  writer  upon  them  for  about  10 
years.  The  first  work  l^at  I  did  in  a  published  form  was  a  small  book  issued  in 
1889  under  the  title  of  The  Economic  Vidue  of  Electric  Light  and  Power.  Fol- 
lowing that  I  compiled  the  laws  of  each  State  in  the  Union  affecting  public-serv- 
ice CQr];)orations  within  municipalities.  That  was  a  very  large  work,  and  covered 
all  the  laws  of  each  State  in  the  United  States,  from  the  organization  of  the  State 
up  to  the  date  when  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
To  do  that  work  I  employed  an  attorney  in  each  State  to  write  up  the  section  for 
his  State.  Then  I  haa  an  editing  attorney  who  wrote  a  general  section  and  edited 
the  attorneys'  work.  My  own  part  of  that  work  was  a  discussion  of  the  economic 
principles  involved  in  that  legislation.  Since  then  I  have  been  writing  pamphlets 
and  addressing  different  organizations  on  these  subjects.  In  1800  I  drew  the 
schedules  for  tne  Eleventh  Census  that  had  to  do  with  the  electrical  industries. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  a  statement  of  your  views 
in  relation  to  the  municipal  ownership  or  control  of  these  so-called  public  monoj)- 
olies? — ^A.  I  can  do  that  in  a  very  brief  way  by  simply  referring  to  some  matters 
that  will  give  the  record  exactly.  In  1890,  at  the  annual  meeting,  then  held  in 
Waahingfon,  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  I  offered  two  resolutions 
which  define  mv  position  on  this  question  then  and  since  and  now.  They  are  very 
short  and  I  will  read  them. 

(Reading:)  ''Resolved,  first.  That  a  committee  be  apx)ointed  to  desi^ate  the 
divisions  of  accounts,  and  the  items  to  be  included  in  each,  that  should  be  kept 
by  corporations  performing  ^uasi  public  services. 

'''Resolved,  second.  That  said  divisions  be  so  made  that  the  effect  of  each  essen- 
tial economic  factor  will  be  shown,  to  the  end  that  correct  statistics  may  be 
obtained  through  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  eco- 
nomic discussion  and  legislation.*' 

My  remark  following  that  is  simply  this: 

(Reading:)  **  We  must  first  agree  on  what  items  constitute  cost;  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  these  items  are  honestly  included  in  all  statements  of  cost.  This 
done,  we  are  in  a  position  to  take  intelligent  action,  and  may  then  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  municipality  or  to  private  enterprise,  whichever  in  the  light  of  the 
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facts  so  obtained  may  apx>ear  to  be  to  the  best  economic  advantage  of  the  greater 
number  of  people — tnose  who  toil  and  are  poor." 

That  is  my  attitude  on  the  question  and  always  has  been — ^is  to-day.  In  the 
discussion  referred  to  in  my  law  book  I  have  a  paragraph  to  show  my  attitude, 
which  I  will  read. 

f  Beading:)  * '  When  a  public  need  is  to  be  supplied  the  service  must  be  rendered 
eitner  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  the 
public  or  by  industrial  corporations  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  their 
share  and  bond  holders.  Wnich  course  shall  be  pursued  is  purely  a  question  of 
public  policy.  The  economic  principle  involved  is  that  of  serving  the  interests  of 
every  individual  economically  through  the  public  service  renderea.  If  this  result 
is  gained  under  the  management  of  a  political  monopoly  more  effectually  than 
under  the  management  of  an  industrial  monopoly,  then  the  State  is  bound,  by  the 
sacred  trust  it  represents,  to  place  and  keep  tne  management  under  l^e  adminis- 
tration of  the  political  mono];>oly;  but  if  the  reverse  be  true,  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  State  demands  that  it  shall  place  and  keep  the  management  under  the 
aaministration  of  an  industrial  monopoly." 

Here  is  another  paragraph: 

^Reading:)  **  It  may  be  afKrmed  as  a  fundamental  economic  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  economic  legislation  that  no  public  need  should  be  supplied  under 
the  management  of  a  political  monopoly  that  can  be  supplied  witn  equal  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  users  of  the  service  under  the  management  of  an  indus- 
trial monopolar.  The  best  interest  of  the  users  of  the  service  is  the  first  object 
of  the  protection  and  care  of  the  State." 

Here  are  two  propositions: 

(Reading:)  **  First.  That  an  industrial  corporation  organized  to  supply  a 
perpetual  municipal  need  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  need 
perpetually. 

**  Second.  That  all  accounts  shall  be  honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic 
thrift  shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  department,  and  that  charges  for  the  use  of 
sevices  shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  necessary  cost  of  production." 

This,  I  judge,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  my  position  on  the  question. 

That  work  was  done  in  1892.  Since  then  I  have  been  studying  these  questions 
in  every  form  in  which  I  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  I  have  no  occasion 
to  change  my  position  in  the  matter.  My  last  work  was  in  cpnnection  with  the 
Ohio  legislature  last  winter  (1900).  I  attempted  to  draft  some  bills  to  bring 
my  views  into  practical  use.  You  will  see  at  once  from  the  attitude  I  take 
that  I  say  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  fundamental  to  any  settlement 
of  the  question,  whichever  way  it  is  settled.  The  facts  must  be  known;  you 
must  act  upon  the  basis  of  fact  or  you  can  not  act  intelligently.  Therefore  I 
have  concentrated  all  my  work  these  10  years  directly  to  that  point,  working  up 
to  that  point.  It  is  now  getting  to  be  quite  well  understood,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  being  done  toward  starting  a  system  of  uniform  accounting. 

The  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  that  line  is  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
That  State  has  an  examiner  who  has  been  in  office  about  10  years.  His  powers 
are  ample  and  his  work  is  good,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  work  m  that 
State  are  sufficient  justification  for  the  representation  that  has  been  made.  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  paper  that  the  State  examiner,  Mr.  Henderson,  is  to  read 
this  week  before  the  Lieag^ie  of  American  Municipalities.  (Charleston,  S.  C, 
December  12-15, 1900.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark.)  Is  this  gentleman  a  State  officer? — ^A.  Yes;  he  has  held  this 
position  of  State  examiner  for  about  10  years,  and  this  paper  gives  his  experience 
of  the  practical  workings  of  it.  Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  State  examiner. 
We  would  call  him  auditor,  but  they  use  the  title  **  examiner."  The  law  under 
which  he  acts  gives  him  authority  to  enter  into  any  office  where  there  is  a  public 
account  kept  and  examine  the  accounts.  He  examines  the  accounts  of  all  the  State 
institutions,  the  State  University,  the  State  corrections  establishments,  the  insane 
asylums,  and  all  public  institutions.  He  examines  all  the  accounts  of  the  county 
commissioners — I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  townships  or  not;  but  the  law  is 
very  broad.  It  lets  him  examine  every  account  that  affects  the  public  interest. 
He  reports  to  the  governor.  The  law  gives  him  the  authority  to  enter  the  office, 
make  an  examination  at  any  time  he  pleases,  without  notice,  and  if  he  finds  a  con- 
dition that  justifies  it,  it  empowers  him  to  take  possession  of  tlie  office  in  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  turn  the  incumbent  out  instantly,  making 
his  report  to  the  governor,  of  course,  and  having  his  action  justified  afterwards. 
It  is  oroad  enough  to  cover  every,  contingency  of  that  kind.  He  can  comi>el  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  all  books  and  papers,  put  people  under 
oath,  and  take  evidence,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  do  this  throngh  expert  accountants,  or  do  it  all 
himself? — A«  He  does  it  himself. 

Q.  Is  he  able  to  do  it  all? — A.  You  know  that  State  is  small;  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages.  There  has  been  an  opportunity  where  the  system  could  be  experi- 
mented with  on  a  small  scale;  but  the  work  is  ample  justification;  and  in  the  uirht 
of  the  advantages  mentioned  in  the  statement  Mr.  Henderson  makes,  1  can  not  see 
how  any  State  legislature  can  refuse  to  put  this  system  in  operation  in  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ljtchman.  )  You  think  there  is  nothmg  that  would  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  this  system  to  a  larger  State — examining  the  accounts  in  a  larger  State 
hv  the  use  of  an  additional  number  of  examiners? — A«  The  principle  of  the  law  is 
all  right.  Of  course,  when  you  come  to  your  adjustments,  it  takes  a  different 
form.  In  some  States  you  would  call  your  man  the  controller  or  the  auditor;  you 
would  want  the  work  done  through  one  office  or  another,  or  you  might  create  an 
independent  office  for  it,  but  thatis  all  detail. 

Q.  But  the  main  point  is  the  system  of  public  accountants? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Henderson  for  a  number  of  years  and  he  has  f ur- 
ni^ed  me  the  pages  of  all  his  forms  of  accounts  and  everything  of  that  kind,  so 
I  am  about  as  familiar  with  it  as  I  could  be,  not  being  in  the  State  and  working 
with  him.     And  I  get  his  reports. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  His  duties  relate  to  the  ^uasi-public  or  so-called  munic- 
ipal monopolies  only,  and  not  to  all  the  corporations  oi  the  State? — ^A.  The  law 
ioes  not  apply  to  the  corporations;  it  applies  to  all  public  accounts. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  this:  *^The  benefits  derived  from  uniformity  and 
mdependent  auditing  of  public  accounts." 

().  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  this  leads  up  to  the  position  which  you  take  on 
this  question,  and  is  in  detailed  explanation  of  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Henderson,  of  course,  gives  full 
aa&ority  for  that  paper  to  be  used  by  you  in  your  testimony? — A.  It  is  in  my 
hands,  to  be  used  in  my  discretion. 

(The  pax)er  above  alluded  to  was  thereupon  read  by  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

The  Benefits  Derived  prom  Uniformity  and  Independent  Auditing  op 

Public  Accounts. 

[A  papeT  by  Harry  B.  Henderson,  State  examiner  for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  read  before  the  Leaffue 
ot  American  Mnnidpalities  at  its  fourth  annual  convention,  held  at  Charleston,  B.  C,  Decern oer 
12-1&.  1900.] 

In  discnssing  this  subject  it  mnst  be  assnmed  that  a  nniform  system  of 
accounting  has  been  adopted;  that  the  State  or  States,  as  the  case  mav  be,  have 
provided  by  statute  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  examiner,  and  tnat  he  has 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

HIGHER  standard  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  plan  for  uniform  accounting  can  not  be  made  operative  without  the  machin- 
ery necessary,  i.  e.,  a  statute  providing  in  general  terms  for  the  creation  of  an 
omce  or  commission  that  shall  be  vested  with  power  to  provide  the  necessary 
forms  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  system. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  examiner  or  of  a  commission  indicates  clearly  the 
desire  of  the  x>eople  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  This  statement  you  may  question,  but  I  hox>e  to  be  able  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  uniform  accounting  ana  public  auditing  or  examination  bring  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  among  office  seekers  and  officeholders  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  people  and  taxpaying  public  is  lessened. 

BEGINNINGS  OP  THE  SYSTEM — WYOMING'S  LEAD. 

Uniformity  in  accounting  and  State  examination  by  an  authorized  officer  or  com- 
mission, in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State,  county,  and  municipal  affairs,  is  of  recent 
origin.  I  believe  that  the  then  Territory  of  North  Dakota  was  the  first  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Territorial  examiner,  whose  duties  were  briefly  prescribed  and  were  of 
a  superficial  nature. 

Mmnesota  next  followed  Dakota's  example  and  included  with  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Dakota  statute  the  examination  of  accounts  of  building  associa- 
tions. 

Wyoming  was  first  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  State  and 
county  officers  and  accounts  of  State  institutions  and  State  banks.    Later  the  law 
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was  8o  amended  that  at  the  present  time  the  examiner  has  fnll  and  complete 
supervision  of  everv  public  account  within  the  State,  whether  State,  coanty, 
municipal,  or  school  district. 

la  more  recent  years  attempts  by  other  States  to  enact  a  law  having  provisions 
similar  to  the  law  in  effect  m  Wyomins^  have  almost  all,  for  various  reasons, 
failed  of  enactment.  The  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law  has  come  from 
all  sides  except  the  taxpaying  public. 

SOURCES  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

Among  those  opposing  such  a  measure  may  be  found  designing  officeholders, 
schoolbook  companies,  bridge  companies,  and  others,  including  individual  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  trustees,  regents  and  faculties  of  universities,  colleges,  and  his- 
torical societies,  none  of  whom  have  any  material  interest  in  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  public  government.  I  regret  to  make  a  statement 
of  this  nature,  but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  those  whose  efforts  will  be  directed 
during  the  coming  winter  toward  securing  the  favorable  consideration  of  snch  a 
law  by  their  legislatures  to  know  where  their  opposition  may  be  found. 

MEANING  OP  THE  TERM  '*  UNIFORM   ACCOUNTING.** 

To  determine  the  benefits  we  must  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  uniform  acconnt- 
ing.    Uniform  means  re^ilar,  unvaried,  alike,  consistent. 

Uniformitv  in  accounting  provides  that  all  records  shall  be  alike;  that  is  to  say, 
records  of  all  county  treasurers  shall  be  alike  in  form;  their  reports  shall  be  alike; 
in  fact,  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  shall  be  so  similar  that  the  treasurer  of 
one  county  might  enter  the  office  of  any  other  county  treasurer  within  the  State 
and  at  once  be  able  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  office  and  perform  the  duties  as 
successfully  as  the  true  incumbent.  This  is  what  we  term  uniformity  in 
accounting. 

ALL  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

How  far  should  it  extend?  To  every  county,  city,  town,  borough,  village,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  every  officer 
of  the  State  and  all  of  the  State  institutions.  It  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
embrace  every  department  of  government  within  the  State.  Each  aex>artinent 
should  have  records  and  report  blanks  especially  prepared  and  should  report  upon 
call  to  the  officer  having  supervision  on  a  date  already  passed.  Under  this  plan 
it  will  be  possible  to  compare  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  every  department 
of  government  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  finances  of  one  county  or 
city  may  be  compared  with  a  neighboring  county  or  city.  Further,  the  report 
will  show  the  sources  of  receipts  and  the  purpose  of  disbursements. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  SUPERVISION.      DEPARTMENT  SELF-SUSTAINING. 

But,  you  ask,  are  there  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system  of 
accounting  vnthout  the  supervision  of  some  one  charged  with  the  duties  of  an 
examiner?  Yes,  there  are  advantages,  but  the  statistics  are  not  recognized  as 
being  reliable;  they  have  not  been  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  disinterested  and 
unprejudiced  person. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  superior  advantages  will  be  derived  if  there  is  supervi- 
sion by  an  officer  having  authority  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  reports  are 
coiTect.  Such  an  officer  should  be  free  from  all  alliances  with  any  other  office; 
he  should  have  no  superior  officer  save  and  except  the  governor.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  his  department  will  be  amply  repaid  through  the  system  he  will 
enforce  and  the  funds  illegally  disbursed  that  he  will  recover.  From  one  source 
alone  I  derive  for  the  State  50  per  cent  more  per  annum  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  my  department.  The  duties  of  a  State  examiner  are  not  confined  to 
merely  checlnng  up  and  examining  the  reports  of  officers;  they  embrace  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  accounts  and  checking  them  into  the  proper  charge 
columns. 

DUTIES  OF  AN   EXAMINER. 

A  technical  and  detailed  examination  of  the  accounts  of  all  fiduciary  officers 
must  be  made;  an  examination  of  this  character  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  sev- 
eral causes  for  the  creation  of  certain  lines  of  exi>ense.  The  examiner  must 
report  truly  and  intelligently,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  it  is  his  duty,  and  he 
will,  if  he  IS  a  proper  officer,  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  has  been  economical. 
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"■  He  must  be  a  business  man,  having  the  abilitv  to  manage  and  direct  one  of 
the  greatest  business  interests  of  onr  country.  He  must  be  able  to  confer  in  an 
advisory  capacity  with  the  officers  whose  accounts  he  supervises.  Too  often 
indiridiials  are  elected  to  public  office  who  have  no  adapation  to  the  business  to 
be  perfonned;  their  education  and  training  have  been  along  other  lines.  Then  it 
is  tnat  the  impartial  counsel  of  an  examiner  becomes  of  value  to  the  public.  It 
is  then  that  his  business  experience  operates  to  the  benefit  of  the  governed." 

LAVISH  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Having  defined  uniform  accounting  and  briefly  enumerated  the  duties  of  an 
examiner,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  set  forth  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  exx)erience  of  a  predecessor,  Wyoming's  system  having  been 
developed  under  my  supervision.  I  want  to  give  you  facts,  not  theories,  and 
trust  ihat  yon  will  bear  with  me  in  my  remarks,  that  are  necessarily  of  a  personal 
character. 

During  the  early  period  of  settlement  in  the  West  the  value  of  money  was  not 
as  carefully  considered  as  at  the  present  time.  Individuals  were  lavish  with 
their  own  funds  and  oftentimes  with  borrowed  money,  and  they  subsequently 
found  that  in  a  remarkably  short  time  a  competency  had  been  squandwed,  and 
that  their  liabilities  largely  exceeded  their  assets. 

This  condition  was  not  confined  to  individual  interests  or  private  enterprises, 
but  was  manifest  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  in  public  affairs.  It  would  seem 
that  in  every  new  county  created  or  municipality  organized  the  first  effort  made 
by  the  persons  having  charge  and  control  of  public  affairs  was  to  create  an 
indebtedness  evidenced  by  warrants  or  other  securities,  and  to  lavishly  expend 
the  proceeds  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  taxpaying  public  or  future 
generations. 

I  have  referred  to  this  condition  as  existing  in  the  West;  perhaps  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  particular  locality;  in  fact, if  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  are  at  this  time  just  such  conditions  existing  in  many 
municipalities  and  other  public  governments  of  States  located  east  oi  the  Mis- 
nasippi  Biver. 

WTOMINO'S  CONDITION  BEFORE  ADOPTING  THE  SYSTEM. 

Wyofmingf.in  common  with  other  States,  suffered  from  the  negligence  and  lack 
of  bnsiness  methods  that  prevailed  amon^  public  officers.  Her  county  indebted- 
ness had  increased  from  year  to  year,  while  there  was  no  x>erceptible  increase  in 
the  value  of  her  improvements. 

Onr  constitution  provided  that  any  indebtedness  existing  at  the  date  the  Terri- 
tory was  admitted  to  statehood  might  be  bonded,  provided  tne  bonds  issued  should 
not  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  or  municipality, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  counties  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  but,  with 
perhaps  two  exceptions,  immediately  proceeded  to  create  new  indebtedness,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  that  would  subsequently  have  to  be  legalized 
and  cared  for  or  repudiated.  The  ultimate  result  attending  the  creation  of  such 
indebtedness  was  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  of  the  officers  who  assisted 
in  creating  it. 

BEGINNING  OP  BETTER  CONDITIONS. 

In  1892  I  found  that  the  expense  of  our  county  governments  amounted  to 
^12.000,  a  large  amount  of  whicn  could  not  be  and  was  not  paid  from  the  revenues 
then  collected. 

In  1893  I  endeavored  to  curtail  expenses  and  abolish  the  system  of  creating  an 
indebtedness  that  had  no  legal  standing.  In  this  I  succeeded,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  subsequently  secured  the  enactment  of  a  provision  of  law  making  it  an 
offense  to  create  any  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  current 
^ear  for  public  account,  the  current  year,  as  definerl,  being  from  the  first  Monday 
in  January  last  past  to  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  REMEDY  FOR  UNTHRIFTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

This  law  further  provided  that  any  indebtedness  created  in  excess  of  such 
receipts  should  be  null  and  void,  as  against  the  county  or  other  corporation,  but 
that  It  would  operate  as  a  lien  against  the  officers  creating  the  same  and  their 
bondsmen.    Tms  restriction  had  the  desired  effect. 
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EVERY  COUNTY  ON  CASH  BASIS.     TAXATION  REDUCED.      TOTAL  COUNTY  EXPSKS^SS 

1117,000  LESS  THAN  IN  1892. 


In  1892  there  were  two  counties  in  our  State  upon  an  approximate  c^ash 
County  scrip  was  sold  at  from  50  to  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  To-day  every  counfcy 
of  the  State  is  on  a  cash  basis  and  has  a  surplus  to  carry  over  to  the  succeedjji^ 
year.  This  condition  has  existed  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
rates  of  taxation  have  decreased  annually.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
cx)unty  governments  in  the  year  1899,  compared  with  1892,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$117,000. 

NO    INDEBTEDNESS    IN    MUNICIPALITIES,    COUNTIES,   OR  STATE    THAT    CAN  NOT 

DISCHAROED  FROM  CURRENT  REVENUES. 

Our  towns  and  municipalities  generally  are  upon  an  absolute  cash  basis  and 
none  is  there  any  indebtness  created  that  can  not  be  discharged  from  the  revenueiS 
that  are  levied  and  collected  for  the  current  year.  In  State  affairs  the  sanxe 
degree  of  excellency  obtains.  No  indebtedness  is  created  in  excess  of  the  revenues, 
and  no  warrant  is  issued  that  can  not  be  paid  upon  presentation  to  the  Stal^e 
treasurer. 

HOW  THIS  CONDITION  WAS    BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

The  question  arises,  How  was  this  condition  brought  about  ? 

First.  The  examiner's  reports  are  written  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
criticisms  passed  or  the  compliments  expressed  are  published  by  the  newspax>ers 
and  disseminated  amon^  the  public  in  general. 

Second.  The  standara  of  mtegrity  and  competency  of  those  nominated  and 
elected  has  been  materially  elevated,  and  in  securing  business  men  and  taxpayers 
to  administer  the  suSairs  or  government  the  interests  of  all  have  been  protected. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  SHOULD  BE  ADMINISTERED  AS  CAREFULLY  AS  PRIVATE  mTERBSTS. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  public  affairs  should  be 
administered  as  carefully  as  private  interests;  that  the  individuals  delegated  to 
conduct  public  affairs  should  have  as  much  ability  as  the  men  employed  by  our 
business  corporations. 

AV  EQUIVALENT  SHOULD  BE  RENDERED  FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  EXPENDED. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  government  in  my  State  believe 
that  the  interests  of  all  are  best  served  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  economy;  that 
for  every  dollar  exx)ended  there  should  be  its  equivalent  rendered  either  in  labor 
or  material.  Every  dollar  expended  under  our  present  system  is  worth  $1.33  as 
exx>ended  before  we  had  uniform  accounting  or  State  supervision.  This  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  decrease  in  our  expenses.  We  have  closer  tax  collections, 
and  it  can  be  positively  stated  that  every  dollar  collected  is  accounted  for. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  ELIMINATES  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMBEZZLEMENT  AND  CORRECTS 

INNOCENT  MISTAKES  OP  FIDUCIARY  OFFICERS. 

We  have  had  but  one  default  that  was  not  paid  in  full  without  a  suit  at  law^. 
The  amount  involved  in  that  case,  which  was  compromised,  was  about  $400.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  State  supervision  eliminates  the  opportunities  to  embezzle  public 
funds.  The  officer  knows  that  his  acts  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  this 
knowledge  lessens  temptation. 

Fiduciary  officers  will  make  mistakes;  in  fact,  we  are  all  liable  to  err,  but  such 
mistakes  are  not  willful,  and  when  attention  is  called  to  them  they  are  at  once 
rectified  and  will  not  occur  a  second  time. 

The  examiner  is  valuable  to  the  administration  when  difficult  problems  are  pre- 
sented. His  experience  enables  him  to  reach  conclusions  readily,  and  he  is  keen 
and  quick  to  discover  the  loopholes  and  dead  falls  that  are  embraced  in  every 
proposition  of  magnitude.  It  is  through  his  efforts  that  prejudice  and  personal 
quarrels  in  public  affairs  can  be  overcome.  His  interests  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  at  large  and  not  for  any  clique. 
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VALUE  OF  ONB  EXAMINATION  A  LESSON  FROM  EZPERIENCB. 

Beeentlj^  I  ezaznined  the  records  of  a  small  town  npon  two  matters  that  required 
persoiuil  information.  The  examination  was  volnntary,  the  necessity  not  being 
apparent  to  the  town  officers.  After  2  days  of  hard  work  I  called  the  conncil  or 
board  of  tmstees  together  and  brought  to  their  attention  conditions  nnlmown  to 
^lem  that  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  its  property 
interests.  No  deficiency  of  funds  was  shown,  yet  the  meeting  of  the  board  was 
an  important  one,  and  after  talking  with  them  for  1  hour,  advising  them  of  their 
duties  and  calling  their  attention  to  certain  ordinances,  I  was  informed  that  the 
meeting  had  been  most  profitable;  that  the  advice  was  worth  $500  to  the  city  in 
the  adnunistration  of  its  affairs.  If  the  advice  was  worth  $500,  the  examination, 
with  its  disclosures,  was  worth  more. 

« 

A   RELIABLE  BAROMETER  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

With  uniformity  in  accounting  you  will  have  a  barometer  to  guide  you  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  you  will  have  a  definite  ^owledge  of  what  percentage  of  your  income 
is  from  taxation  and  what  from  other  sources;  what  percentage  of  the  taxes  levied 
ue  collected  and  the  class  of  people  who  escape  the  collector,  willfully  or  other- 
wise. 

Without  uniform  accounting,  how  many  know  the  purposes  to  which  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  governments  are  diverted?  Practically  none  except  the  disbursing 
officer  and  the  auditing  board.  Comparative  and  uniform  statements,  with  aU 
expenses  properly  classified,  are  not  prepared  and  the  administration  has  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  its  expenditures. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  NECESSARY  TO  A  CORRECT  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  POLICY 

OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  our  public-service  industries  and  the  popular 
theme  of  municipal  ownership.  Upon  what  basis  can  it  be  determined  whether 
or  not  such  industries  would  oe  self-supporting?  What  plans  or  methods  would 
you  employ  showing  the  entire  cost  of  ownership  and  operation?  How  will  it  be 
known  whether  the  city  is  receiving  its  just  earnings?  If  you  believe  in  business 
principles,  you  must  believe  in  uniform  accounting. 

CORRECT  ACCOUNTING  THE  RIGHT  OF  EVERY  TAXPAYER. 

Uniform  and  correct  accounting  fi^o  hand  in  hand  and  are  inseparable,  and  I 
affirm  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  through  these  two  principles. 

In  correct  accounting  we  believe  in  the  proper  classification  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements.  It  is  tne  right  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  officers  of  every  public 
government  to  have  the  accounts  show  fxulyand  correctly  tibe  expenses  of  oi)erat- 
mg  and  controlling  such  governments,  and  yet  in  no  other  department  of  business 
do  the  people  give  so  little  attention  to  the  application  and  use  of  their  funds. 

A  man  employs  a  steward  in  his  household  and  intrusts  him  with  the  purchas- 
ing of  all  supplies,  but  when  the  accounts  are  presented  for  payment  he  carefully 
scans  every  item  on  the  bill,  and  should  there  be  an  overcharge  upon  any  article 
charged  he  immediately  registers  a  complaint.  Does  the  same  nile  apply  in  public 
affairs?  Do  the  individuals  who  pay  taxes  carefully  scan  every  account? 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  head  of  the  household  to  scan  the  accounts  of  the  stew- 
ard, is  it  not  fully  essential  that  he  shall  scan  the  accounts  and  inouire  into  the 
various  expenditures  made  by  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  public  steward? 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  REDUCES  TAXATION. 

Uniform  accotrnting  and  State  examination  will  reduce  taxes.  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  it  by  the  results  in  my  own  Statfi.  It 
leads  to  public  economy  in  every  department  of  government. 

Someone  has  said,  *'One  felt  like  apologizing  to  an  intelligent  people  when  he 
recommended  uniform  accounting  and  State  examination/^  In  this  I  heartily 
concur. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  necessity  of  the  system  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  recommendation. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  should  be  embraced  in  ever^  department  of 
government.    It  is  not  a  reform  idea.    It  is  progression.    It  is  the  matter  of 
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enforcing  a  system  so  complete  and  yet  so  simple  that  every  taxpayer  may  under- 
stand what  it  means.  It  forms  a  basis  upon  which  the  revennes  for  the  support 
of  any  government  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  positiveness. 
I  take  it  that  we  are  not  gathered  together  with  the  intention  of  establishing  any 
reforms  whatsoever;  rather  that  this  convocation  is  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
knowledge  and  formulating  plans  in  government  that  nave  a  progressive 
tendency. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  WITHOUT   UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  IS  LIKE  BUYING  ''  A  PIG 

IN  A  POKE." 

Municipal  ownership  has  been  recommended  by  this  league  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples looking  toward  more  perfect  equalization  of  burdens,  and  relieving  the 
taxpayer  in  a  measure  at  least.  It  matters  not  whether  or  not  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  principle,  but  it  does  matter  whether  or  not  we  have  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  cost  and  operation  of  such  industries,  whereby  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion of  the  value  of  the  property  can  be  determined.  With  haphazard  methods 
of  accoiuiting,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  purchase  of  public-service  nroperties,  where  there  is  neither 
uniform  accounting  nor  State  supervision,  is  like  buying  *'  a  pig  in  a  poke.*' 

A  couple  of  years  since  a  friend  of  mine  was  urged  by  a  house  handling  a  large 
bond  busmess  to  purchase  some  street-railway  bonds  in  a  city  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  securities  were  recommended  as  gilt-edged,  and  a  small  block  of  the  bonds 
was  purchased.  In  less  than  a  year  thereafter  he  received  a  letter  from  the  bond 
house  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  found  that  the  plant  was  in  a  poor  physical 
condition,  that  the  statement  of  the  comx>any  showing  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  general  expenses  had  proved  unreliable,  and  the  securities  were  much  depre- 
ciated and  there  was  practically  no  opportunity  for  him  to  realize  fully  upon  his 
claim.    All  of  this  within  less  than  a  year. 

Engineers  and  experts  had  reported  upon  this  property,  but  it  seems  that  their 
first  report  did  not  correspond  with  the  second.  That  the  engineer  should  have 
discovered  the  condition  of  the  property  is  unquestioned,  but  the  chief  cause  for 
criticism  was  the  system  of  accounting.  I  mention  this  fact  to  call  attention  to 
conditions  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  purchase  of  public  utilities  by  municipal 
corporations. 

AN    IDENTICAL    SYSTEM    FOR    PUBLICLY  AND    PRIVATELY    OWNED  AND    OPERATED 

PUBLIC-SERVICE  UTILITIES. 

Let  US  have  a  period  of  uniform  accounting  and  State  supervision,  provide  that 
the  accounts  of  quasi-public  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  such  State  officer  or 
commission,  and  that  the  form  of  records  he  shall  prescribe  shall  be  the  form  of 
records  employed  in  keeping  the  accounts,  and  we  will  then  have  a  reasonable 
basis  upon  which  to  establisn  our  calculations. 

After  this  method  has  been  employed  for  a  few  years  I  believe  that  instead  of 
municipal  ownership  a  better  plan  wHl  be  devised.  The  public-service  company 
will  be  permitted — 

First.  To  retain  from  its  earnings  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt. 

Second.  A  reasonable  interest  on  the  investment. 

Third.  A  reasonable  profit  upon  the  investment. 

Fourth.  A  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Fifth.  A  reasonable  amount  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  maintaining  the  physical 
condition  of  the  property. 

Sixth.  Dividing  the  residue,  if  any,  between  the  company  and  the  municipal 
corporation. 

HONEST  AND  INTELLIGENT  MEN  WANTED  IN  OFFICE. 

In  a  convention  that  I  attended  not  long  since  I  heard  a  ^reat  deal  about  dis- 
honest public  officials,  in  that  they  were  controlled  by  quasi-public  corporations 
and  that  such  corporations  controlled  primaries  in  botti  the  ^eat  political  parties 
and  secured  the  nomination  of  men  to  office  whom  they  could  control.  I  am  not 
a  corporation  man.  I  do  not  own  a  share  of  stock  m  any  corporation  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  general  statements  like  the  foregoing  are 
erroneous  and  mi  heading. 

Corporations  are  anxious  that  men  should  be  elected  to  office  who  poaaeaa  a  high 
degree  of  business  ability  and  who  are  honest  and  will  furnish  an  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  over  which  they  preside.    They  are  not  fearful  of  an 
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bonest  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  bat  capital  and  corporations  alike  are  fearful 
of  officers  who  represent  dishonest  principles;  and  if  snch  men  are  nominated  to 
oiRce  by  people  who  vote  blindly  ana  without  consideration  of  their  own  interests 
as  taxpayers,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  corporations  will  do  what  they  can  to 
protect  their  own  interests. 

THE  LEAGUE  OP  AMERICAN  MUNICIPALITIES  SHOULD  JOIN  FORCES  WITH  ALL 
WHO  ARE  WORKING  FOR  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  LAWS  TO  ESTABLISH  UNIFORM 
ACCOUNTING. 

Reeolntions  adopted  in  1898  by  the  Leagae  of  American  Mnnicipalities  not  only 
recommend  that  a  system  of  onif orm  accounting  and  State  examination  shall 
apply  to  public  accounts,  but  that  it  shall  reach  and  embrace  public  service 
corporations. 

Tnis  league  stands  committed  to  the  principle  of  uniform  accounting  and  State 
examination,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  to  recede;  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
no  action  has  been  taken  toward  tne  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  its  resolution 
into  State  laws. 

However,  bills  providing  for  uniformity  in  accounting  and  State  examination 
have  been  introduced  in  several  State  legislatures  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
I  believe  that  the  educational  plan  adopted  since  by  some  of  these  states  will 
finallv  result  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  commend  itself  to  every  honest ' 
and  Iiberty-lovin&:  citizen. 

It  is  possible  that  if  this  lea^e  and  all  the  other  associations  now  working 
along  tnese  same  lines  could  join  forces,  satisfactory  results  would  be  more 
sarely  and  speedily  realized. 

Note. — ^After  the  above  paper  had  been  read,  in  closing  its  pKroceedings,  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

^^Kesolved,  That  uniform  municipal  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  organi- 
zations to  that  end  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  it  sees  fit." 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  would  like  to  make  the  remark  that  the  paper  is  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  new  State,  but  in  all  our  older  States  systems  of  accounting 
and  public  examination,  quite  similar  to  that  described  in  the  paper,  only  neces- 
fiurily  diversified,  have  long  been  in  vogue.  We  could  not  have  successfully  run 
our  States  without  them. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  State  in  which  there  is  any  uniformity  in  the  system 
of  the  pnblic  accounts  of  the  State.  Every  town  and  every  county  keeps  its  own 
records,  and  they  may  be  correctly  kept,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  with  the 
records  of  the  other  towns  and  counties  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  examined  into  all  the  States  in  that  regard,  so 
that  you  can  make  such  a  broad  statement? — A.  That  statement  is  made  upon  the 
same  sort  of  information  that  comes  to  one  studying  the  subject  and  hunting  for 
just  such  information.  In  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  New  York  legislature  there 
was  an  attempt  to  enact  a  bill  to  have  uniform  accounting  between  the  cities  of  a 
certain  class  in  the  State.  It  did  not  apply  to  all  of  the  cities  in  the  State.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  partial  system,  but  it  is  not  complete.  An  effort  was 
made  In  the  Indiana  lenslature  last  session  to  introduce  tne  system,  but  it  was 
iK>t  made  law.  The  bill  that  I  have  published  in  this  little  pamphlet  [here  indi- 
cating] was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature  at  its  last  session  (1900) ,  out  it  was 
not  enacted. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F arquhar.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a  statement  made  in 
the  paper — ^that  municipal  ownership  is  the  equalization  of  burdens.  Is  there  any 
practical  proof  that  municipal  or  political  monox>oly  has  done  or  can  do  better 
work  than  a  properly  supervised  industrial  monopoly? — ^A.  The  two  things  are 
Dot  comparable.  For  instance,  take  waterworks  that  have  been  operated  under 
private  ovenership.  When  the  waterworks  were  under  private  ownership, 
everything  had  to  be  paid  for  by  private  capital,  in  the  wav  of  extending 
hues  and  making  improvements  and  connections  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
rates  had  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  their  ox>erating  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
whatever  profit  made  by  the  operation.  It  was  all  collected  through  their 
rates.  Ton  take  these  same  wor^  and  let  the  municipality  buy  them;  tney  will 
frequently  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  they  will  make  up  the  deficiency 
from  taxation.  They  will  extend  the  service  lines  and  charge  it  as  a  special 
improvement  and  have  it  paid  for  by  taxation,  and  then,  of  course,  the  two  things 
are  not  comparable  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  the 
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private  enterprise  pays  all  that  cost,  and  in  addition  to  it,  pays  the  profit  on 
whatever  stock  is  held  by  the  private  corporation? — A.  That  should  be  the  fact.  It 
is  a  fact  if  they  get  any  profit. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  not  get  profits? — ^A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  private  cor- 
poration the  unearned  increment  goes  to  the  private  corporation  ana  not  to  l^e 
public  at  large? — ^A.  As  the  business  has  been  done,  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Then  that  being  true,  and  the  elements  of  cost  by  whatever  computation 
being  the  same,  and  assuming  honesty  in  both  cases,  is  there  not  an  advanta^  in 
municipal  ownership,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  obtained  by  the  private 
corporation? — ^A.  I  will  state  that  to  you,  I  think,  very  clearly.  As  an  economic 
proposition,  as  I  said  in  the  resolutions  which  I  first  read,  we  must  agree  on  what 
items  must  be  included  in  the  cost,  and  then  we  must  know  that  they  are  there. 
I  advocate  that  the  accounts  of  all  public-service  utilities,  whether  they  be  owned 
by  the  municipality  or  the  public,  or  whether  they  be  owned  by  a  private  enter- 
prise— I  claim  that  the  accounts  for  either  class  of  ownership  should  be  kept  by  a 
uniform  system  that  would  be  prescribed  by  the  State  and  should  be  audited  oy 
the  State;  that  the  accounts  should  be  identical  for  public  and  private  ownership. 
If  ^ou  get  that  point  established,  then  we  are  where  we  can  establish  all  the  other 
points. 

Now,  take  your  statement.  If  we  have  these  accounts,  the  showing  of  cost 
'  will  parallel  each  other,  if  you  please.    Then  comes  the  profit  of  the  private  cor- 

E oration  that  you  are  asking  for.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  gentleman,  no  matter 
ow  earnestly  ne  might  be  a  believer  in  and  an  aidvocate  of  municipal  ownership, 
who  would  not  concede  that  so  long  as  private  capital  is  used  for  these  services 
it  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit.  If  private  management  is  more  efficient 
than  public  management — and  that  is  the  claim  of  the  private  ownership  side  of 
the  question — ^then  the  cost  under  private  management  will  be  less  than  it  will  be 
under  public  management.  If  that  efficiency  amounts  to— we  will  say  10  per  cent, 
then  the  cost  of  management  under  private  companies,  plus  10  per  cent  for  profit, 
will  be  no  greater  than  the  public  cost.  Now,  if  you  nave  your  contracts  with 
the  private  corporation  so  arranged  that  the  price  to  be  charged  by  the  private 
corporation  is  determined  by  cost  so  determined,  plus  a  profit  so  limited,  then  yon 
will  have  a  price  to  the  private  user  that  will  be  no  greater  under  private  owner- 
ship than  it  will  be  under  public  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  is  predicated  on  the  uniform  public  account? — A. 
Absolutely  so.    You  can  not  do  it  without  the  public  account. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  the  premise  is  that  both  sides  shall  have  a  public  account- 
ing?— ^A.  Certainly;  absolutely  so.  But  we  do  not  take  the  word  of  the  corpora- 
tions, nor  do  we  take  the  word  of  the  municipal  politician,  but  we  take  the  word 
of  the  State  auditor. 

In  fixing  a  price  for  the  service  you  can  do  it  for  a  term  of  years.  Yon 
can  not  do  it  every  year;  it  would  keep  things  unnecessarily  stirred  up.  Make  it 
for  a  term  of  5  vears,  if  you  please,  or  10  years.  My  proposition  is  that  when 
we  sit  down  to  fix  a  price — we  will  say  for  10  years — of  gas  m  a  town,  we  put  onr 
data  through  this  uniform  system  of  accounting,  so  that  we  know  just  what  the  cost 
is.  We  have  our  legal  limit  for  our  profit  for  the  corporation,  which  I  have  said 
should  be  limited  at  twice  the  rate  the  city  pays  on  the  bonds  where  the  service 
is  being  rendered — if  the  city  has  4  per  cent  bonds  the  corporation  would  have  an 
8  per  cent  margin  for  its  profits.  Now,  we  can  calculate  very  closely  what  rate 
will  produce  that  on  the  past  5  years'  business.  Taking  that  as  a  basis  we  are 
able  to  estimate  for  the  5  years  to  come,  and  fix  our  price. 

The  unearned  increment  comes  in  very  largely  through  growth  of  x>opnla- 
tion;  sometimes  there  are  advantages  gained  in  new  apparatus,  in  the  ways  of 
doing  business.  At  the  end  of  5  years  an  accounting  may  show  that  the  esti- 
mate we  make  to-day  has  overrun  and  there  is  a  surplus.  The  proposition  I  have 
made  in  my  bill  would  divide  that  surplus  equally  between  the  city  and  the  cor- 
I)oration.  That  disposes  of  the  unearned  increment  up  to  that  point,  but  you  will 
see  at  once  there  could  be  no  surplus  unless  the  cost  was  on  a  lower  level  than 
you  had  estimated.  Then  you  will  correct  that  by  making  another  price  based  on 
this  new  basis  of  cost — lower  level  of  cost — ^and  you  go  on  for  another  period  of 
5  or  10  years.  In  this  way  the  people,  as  a  final  result,  will  get  practically  all 
the  unearned  increment,  or  the  benefits,  or  excess  of  benefits  derived  in  any  way. 
This  is  as  I  understand  it. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  that  connection  you  admit  that  such  is  not  the  con- 
dition now? — A.  No,  it  is  not  the  condition.  I  know  it;  you  know  it;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge.  We  have  no  law  that  will  permit  this  condition  to  be 
established. 
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Q.  Under  the  conditions  as  the^  now  exist,  so  far  as  Yotir  investigations  have 
shown,  which  is  preferable,  mnnicipal  ownership  or  the  private  ownership  of 
these  public  monopolies? — ^A.  Well,  on  that  point  I  will  have  to  say  this:  Yon 
take  the  business  of  the  mnnicipalities  of  the  country  to-day  as  a  whole,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  to-day  developed  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  where  it  wonld 
be  a  safe  proposition  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  municipalities  to  operate  their  own 
gas  works,  street  lights,  telephone,  street  railroads,  and  waterworlos,  and  the 
whole  outfit  of  utilities.  I  think  it  would  ruin  the  property  owners  of  any  city 
to  have  it  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keni9Edy.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  government-owned 
waterworks  of  the  city  of  Washing^n,  in  comparison  vnth  the  private  water- 
works  in  some  cities  with  which  you  are  familiar?  I  take  it  you  are  familiar  with 
the  system  here  and  the  rates  and  so  forth,  and  might  compare  them  vnth  some 
cities  where  private  individuals  or  corporations  own  the  waterworks. — ^A.  I  will 
say  this  on  that  x>oint:  I  am  not  familiar,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  with  the 
figures  that  you  would  have  me  mention,  but  I  have  frequently  done  this:  Where 
a  private  corporation  had  the  question  up  of  the  price  of  its  lighting — ^public  light- 
ing, if  you  please;  to  renew  its  price  for  public  lighting — and  the  question  has 
come  to  be  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  better  for  the  town  to  own  and  operate  its 
own  plant  or  make  a  contract  with  the  private  company — you  know  there  is 
always  some  dispute  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged — I  have  in  a  number  of  cases 
advised  the  private  company  to  offer  to  the  municix>ality  to  fix  the  price  at  a  rate 
Hiat  would  be  shown  to  be  the  cost  of  the  service  as  produced  by  municipalities 
owning  and  operating  their  own  works,  taking  for  the  test  say  three  municipally 
owned  plants,  as  near  as  they  could  where  the  conditions  would  be  similar,  mak- 
ing the  investigation  for  that  purpose,  and,  of  course,  adjusting  the  economic 
differences  in  location,  number  of  lights,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  case  of  a  municipality  there  is  no  watering  of 
stock,  is  there? — ^A.  In  fact,  there  is  no  stock. 

Q.  There  is  no  fictitious  cost  in  the  shape  of  excess  of  capital  on  which  it  is 
presumed  a  dividend  has  to  be  earned? — A.  No;  there  should  oe  none. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  municipahty  to  erect  its  plant  as  cheapljr  as 
the  private  corporation? — ^A.  For  the  very  same  reason  that  you  can  not  go  into 
any  municipality  and  pick  out  any  piece  of  public  work  and  show  that  it  is  done  as 
economically  as  the  same  work  is  done  under  private  management.  I  have  never 
taUced  v^ith  a  mayor  who  would  not  say  frankly  that  if  the  business  of  his  town 
was  his  private  business  he  could  so  manage  it  that  there  would  be  quite  a  margin 
of  saving.    That  is  the  best  way  I  can  have  of  establishing  the  point  I  have  made. 

What  I  want  to  take  security  against  is, — I  do  not  want  to  give  currency  to  state- 
ments based  on  accotmts  that  I  have  not  audited  myself  or  that  I  do  not  know 
much  about.    That  is  fair,  is  it  not? 

Come  right  back  to  the  broad  proposition:  If  municii)al  ownership  is  more 
economical  to  the  public  than  private  ownership,  the  very  proposition  I  laid  down 
10  years  ago,  worked  into  practical  effect,  will  establish  that  point.  Then,  that 
point  being  established,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  naving  all  public- 
service  utilities  transferred  to  municipal  ownership;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
private  managers  show  that  their  management  is  more  efficient  than  public  man- 
agement, then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  transferred  to  municipal 
ownership.  My  whole  work  is  to  get  the  accounts  and  laws  into  shape  so  that  we 
can  carry  out  this  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  genesis  of  this  municipal  ownership— 
the  vensuity  of  the  municipalities,  boards  of  aldermen,  etc.,  or  the  inefficient 
management  of  the  public  work? — ^A.  I  think  the  initial  point  in  advocating 
municipal  ownership  comes  from  the  thought  of  people  who  feel  that  the  public 
should  nave  all  the  benefits;  and  they  naturally  grasp  or  jump  at  the  idea — at  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  municipality  owns  and  operates,  of  course  they  will  save  the 
profit  that  the  corporation  makes,  and  they  are  aided  in  that  idea  by  some  of  the 
grasping  and  injudicious  things  that  the  corporations  do. 

Q.  Tou  take  it  that  the  main  reason  for  the  desire  of  public  ownership  was 
public  saving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  Decause  of  the  excess  profits  the  private  corporations  made,  or  was  it 
because  the  people  tiiought  that  the  public  would  be  better  served  by  the  munici- 
pality than  oy  a  corporation? — A.  I  think  the  initial  idea  is  that  the  corporations 
make  excessive  profits  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  is  for  the  municipalitv 
to  own  and  operate  these  monopolies  and  save  the  profits  for  the  people.  I  think 
that  if  the  puolic  knew  tiie  profits  were  not  excessive  and  that  there  was  only  this 
margin  of  S  or  10  per  cent  that  I  advocate,  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership 
woula  be  much  lessened. 

•  '      16a 8 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  not  instances  where  the  profits  are  most 
excessive?— A.  There  undoubtedly  are. 

Q.  Is  it  the  case  in  this  city  in  the  matter  of  gas? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  two  systems,  do  you  believe  that  municipal  ownership,  as  distin- 
guished from  corporation  management,  is  a  saving  to  the  municipality? — A.  The 
trouble  comes  in  answering  a  question  of  that  kind.  Take  Detroit,  if  you  please, 
where  they  built  a  municipal  plant.  They  were  authorized  to  sx)end  $600,(XK)  and 
issue  bon^  to  that  amount.  The  private  corporation  that  had  been  doing  the  serv- 
ice had  been  getting  what  you  might  call  the  old-time  price  when  the  industry 
was  new.  The  prices  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  are  now.  The  corpora- 
tion offered  to  contract  with  the  city  of  Detroit  to  furnish  the  light  under  a  10-year 
contract  at  $102  per  year.  The  price  they  had  been  getting  was  |130  under  former 
conditions.  Now  if  a  comparison  is  made  between  what  it  is  now  costing  in 
Detroit  under  municipal  ownership  and  the  old  figures — ^that  is  the  way  it  is 
usually  done — of  course  a  saving  is  shown.  But  the  last  time  I  examined  the 
accounts  in  Detroit,  on  the  basis  of  the  records — I  only  took  the  reports  and  did 
not  examine  the  books;  I  assumed  the  records  were  honestly  kept,  and  I  believe 
they  are  as  ^ood  a  set  of  records  as  we  have  anywhere — ^but  taking  the  statement 
made  in  their  published  reports,  and  then  making  an  allowance  for  depreciation, 
which  does  not  appear  in  their  published  reports,  as  I  think  it  should,  and  taking^ 
into  consideration  the  taxes  that  the  city  has  lost  by  public  ownership,  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  and  adding  that  to  their  operating  expenses,  the  cost  per 
lamp  at  that  time,  for  some  1,700  arc  lamps,  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  which 
I,  as  a  private  individual  consumer,  can  go  to  the  private  company  and  buy  the 
service  of  one  lamp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  figure  was  that?— A.  Well,  say  $90  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  price  would 
have  been  $90? — A.  This  was  2  years  agp  that  I  made  the  examination. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  city  if  it  had  made  the  contract 
at  $102?— A.  It  would  be  paying  $102. 

Q.  Actually  more? — A.  That  would  have  been  the  condition. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  saving  to  the  city? — ^A.  It  is  a  saving  to  the  city  as  against  that 
condition,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  if  the  city  had  been 
permitted  by  the  law  to  make  a  contract  with  the  private  corporation  on  the  basis 
that  I  have  described  all  of  that  saving  would  have  been  made  through  the 
private  contract  just  as  well  as  through  the  public  contract. 

Q.  You  stated  that  at  first  they  wanted  to  make  a  contract  for  $102  for  10 
years? — A.  I  said  that  was  the  offer. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  city  had  made  that  contract  it  would  have  been  bound  for  10 
years  at  that  price? — A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  You  further  state  that  the  actual  cost,  including  every  item  of  cost  that 
would  have  been  charged  up  to  the  private  corporation,  was  only  $90. — A. 
Yes;  $90. 

(J.  Why  does  not  that  show  a  ^rima  facie  case  in  favor  of  the  municipal  oper- 
ation?— A.  It  does  up  to  that  point,  but  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  saving 
that  the  municipality  is  making  during  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  making  of 
the  contract  or  since  the  contract  was  offered  the  price  to  the  private  consumer 
has  been  reduced  by  the  private  corporation  right  along,  until  it  stands,  as  you 
might  say,  parallel  with  the  cost  of  the  public  corporation. 

Q.  But  the  public  would  have  got  no  advantage  from  that  under  the  10-year 
contract? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  Foote  does  not  advocate  the  10-year  contract  on  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  proposed. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  advocated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  (Bj^r.  Farquhar.  )  Had  that  been  on  the  basis,  however,  of  public  account- 
ing, it  would  have  been  very  well  understood  whether  the  city  was  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  later  improvements  and  the  lessening  of  cost  in  the  production  of 
light,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Had  that  been  on  the  basis  of  public  accounting  the  price 
would  not  have  been  determined  by  a  bid;  it  would  have  been  determined  by  the 
cost,  and  the  cost  has  fallen  in  these  years.    It  has  fallen  to  the  private  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  you  state  that  these  estimates  would  be  based  on 
5-year  periods? — A.  Well,  I  said  that,  and  I  said  that  in  the  oase  a  surplus  was 
created  it  would  be  divided  between  the  municipality  and  the  corporation,  and 
then  you  would  have 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  If  there  was  a  deficit?— A.  If  there  was  a  deficit  you  would 
have  to  take  one  of  two  courses — you  would  have  to  carry  that  deficit  forward  to 
be  made  up  by  the  hope  of  an  increase  in  the  neict  5  years,  or  you  would  have  to 
raise  your  price. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.;  Wasn't  there,  in  the  first  dotation  of  this  mimicipal 
ownership,  a  great  deal  said  abont  the  amount  that  private  corporations  had  to 
pay  to  b<^rds  of  aldermen,  city  officers,  etc.,  to  get  contracts,  and  then  to  hold 
them?  In  other  words,  was  there  not  a  charge  of  venality  made  against  these 
local  bodies,  and  that  contractors  were  parties  to  them? — ^A.  I  want  to  keep  one 
point  clear  in  mind.  I  think  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership  originated  not 
m  the  venality  you  sp^k  of,  but  in  the  socialistic  idea.  The  basis  of  it  is  social- 
ism, and  it  originates  with  that  class  of  people  who  want  the  city  to  own  and 
operate  everything.  It  comes  from  that  source.  Of  course  they  taKe  advantage 
or  these  corrupt  suliances  between  corporations  and  politicians  as  one  of  their 
ai^mnents,  and  thev  say  that  they  can  have  better  municipal  governments  by 
giving  the  municix>al  governments  more  to  do;  that  if  thev  have  larger  interests 
to  be  nandled,  they  can  get  men  of  greater  ability  to  handle  them,  and  that  this 
oorraption,  which  we  all  deplore,  would  be  overcome  through  that  process.  But 
that  all  seems  to  me  like  making  a  person  virtuous  by  giving  him  more  opportu- 
nities. The  city  of  New  York  certainly  has  large  enough  interests  to  have  able 
men.  If  that  argument  was  valid,  it  ought  to  show  good  results  there;  but,  so 
far  as  outsiders  are  informed,  it  has  not  shown  such  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Is  it  not  a  fair  offset  for  that  that  some  private  corpo- 
rations nave  been  so  handled  as  to  result  in  large  bankruptcies  and  disasters,  thus 
proving  mismanagement  on  the  other  side? — ^A.  It  has  certainly  proved  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  an  eaual  proposition,  it  seems  to  me. — A.  You  can  balance  one 
against  the  other  all  the  while,  and  that  brings  us  ri^ht  back  to  the  origin^ 
proposition,  that  the  uniform  accounting  is  my  remedy  for  these  evils  under 
bothforms  of  ownership  and  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  so-called  public  utilities  would  you  bring 
within  the  operation  of  municipal  ownership,  provided  you  took  the  tiieory  of 
municipal-ownership  ^ople? — A.  I  would  put  under  municipal  ownership  and 
management  every  public  utility  where  an  economic  gain  could  be  made  to  the 
public  by  doing  so;  but  in  saying  that  I  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  the  accounts 
should  be  so  hsmdled  that  we  would  know  that  we  were  making  an  economical  gain , 
that  we  would  not  be  misled  by  accounts  not  properly  kept.  Go  back  to  Detroit. 
They  have  a  public  building  there — ^the  Grand  Army  Building.  Is  that  a  public 
building  [speaking  to  Mr.  Conger]? 

Mr.  Conger.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Witness.  All  I  know  about  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  read  from  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  it  referred  to  a  Grand  Army 
building  as  though  it  were  a  public  building.  They  wanted  to  wire  that  build- 
ing up  for  electric  lights.  They  called  upon  the  lighting  commission  to  do  the 
work.  The  lighting  commission  reported  back  to  the  council  that  that  work 
would  cost  $1,200  or  $1,300,  and  it  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  work. 
Well,  the  council  wanted  the  work  done,  and  it  looked  around  and  found  a  sur- 
plus. I  believe,  in  the  house  of  corrections  or  some  institution  of  that  kind.  They 
found  a  suiplus,  so  they  ordered  that  work  done,  and  had  it  paid  for  out  of  that 
surplus.  Blow  much  or  that  goes  on?  Who  knows?  When  you  take  that  kind 
of  an  item  it  certainly  can  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  lighting  commission. 
If  you  are  going  to  compare  the  lighting  commission's  report  with  that  of  the 
private  corporation  you  must  know  how  much  there  is  of  that  kind  of  surrepti- 
tious expenditure,  or  you  do  not  get  true  information  and  you  are  misgui<^d; 
you  are  self -deceived. 

Another  little  case  that  is  more  laughable  than  serious,  because  it  is  rather 
small — ^a  municipal  plant  in  Ohio.  When  the  equipment  was  bought,  everything 
that  was  bought  was  charged  to  construction — the  armatures  and  brushes  and 
things  of  that  kind  on  the  dynamo  went  to  any  construction  account.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  while  they  burned  out  an  armature,  and  they  had  to  buy  a  new 
one.  The  superintendent  charged  it  to  the  construction  account,  and  he  kept  on 
that  way  a  couple  of  years,  maxing  a  fine  showing  of  the  low  cost;  but  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he  had  a  construction  account  as  big  as  any  watered  accounts  cor- 
jK>rations  would  have.  Really  there  was  no  dishonesty  in  that  at  all;  the  man 
simply  did  not  know  how  to  keep  accounts.  You  can  not  go  ahead  and  base  pub- 
lic policy  on  that  kind  of  evidence;  no  one  wants  to.  And  now  I  think  I  could 
close  this  whole  question  right  on  this  proposition,  that  wherever  a  government 
grants  to  a  private  corporation  a  special  privilege,  like  the  use  of  a  right  of  way, 
or  where  it  does  it  by  giving  it  a  bounty,  as  the  Pacific  railroads  were  aided  by 
land  tracts,  the  duty  of  the  government  then  is  to  know  that  the  people  get  in 
return  for  what  the  government  gives  that  to  which  they  are  entitled^  Now,  how 
are  you  going  to  find  that  out?  The  government  must  assume  the  right  that  all 
of  the  accounts  of  that  corporation,  so  far  as  necessary  to  determine  the  cost. 
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shall  be  deemed  and  kept  as  public  accounts.  You  heard  about  secrecy 
terday  (referring  to  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis,  supra) .  There  is  no  secrecy 
in  my  programme.  You  can  see  that  very  plainly.  The  accounts  must  be  kept 
as  puDlic  accounts  so  far  as  they  relate  to  cost.  Then  you  establish  the  cost. 
You  can  not  establish  it  in  an^  other  way.  You  establish  it  in  a  wa^  that  the 
public  knows  its  rights.  That  is  preliminary  tx)  permitting  the  establishment  of 
a  price  for  the  service  that  is  right.  Now,  you  have  your  cost — ^you  gather  a 
profit.  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  say  but  what  he  was  willing  that  a  corpora- 
tion should  make  8  or  10  -per  cent  profit  upon  an  actual  investment.  That  e8tal>- 
Hshes  your  price  of  service.  If  that  is  the  basis,  then  every  growth  of  population, 
every  unprovement  of  the  art,  will  reduce  that  much  the  cost  of  service,  the  price 
of  service— cost  and  price  will  follow  all  economic  changes  down  or  up,  which- 
ever way  the  scsde  may  turn.  This  will  apply  in  any  public  service,  whether  it 
is  waterworks,  gas  works,  steam  railroads,  telephones,  telegraphs,  or  what  not. 
It  should  apply  everywhere.  If  we  were  actually  operating  our  public  service  on 
this  basis,  we  would  have  an  economic  condition  here  that  would  nut  us  masters 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  wavand  beyond  the  ability  of  any boay  to  touch  us- 
What  we  have  accomplished  in  the  unscientific  way  in  which  it  has  been  done  is 
great,  but  we  have  not  commenced  to  touch  the  possibilities  of  what  mavbe  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Now,  do  you  find  any  illustration  of  this  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  national  banks?  You  have  not  alluded  to  the  theory  of  the  exami- 
nation that  is  given  to  national  banks.  Do  you  find  any  illustration  of  your 
theory  in  the  examination  in  all  public  institutions? — ^A.  The  public  examination 
is  a  factor  in  our  banking  system  which  we  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  want 
to  get  ^ong  without. 

Q.  But  it  would  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  ills? — A.  I  think  I  could  explain.  Yon 
take  a  State;  it  has  in  it,  we  will  say,  a  hundred  municipalities.  For  every  one  of 
these  plants  in  every  one  of  these  hundred  municipalities,  the  accounts  are  kept 
in  a  uniform  system;  they  are  audited  by  a  man  who  is  absolutely  independent  of 
the  corporations,  the  municipalities,  the  political  parties. 

Q.  Any  more  so  than  a  bank  examiner? — A.  No;  could  not  say  that;  but  the 
ideal  thing  is  that  he  should  be  as  independent  as  the  judiciary.    I  always  use  the 
judiciary  to  illustrate  my  point.    Now,  to  show  you  how  it  works,  take  the  price 
of  coal.    If  a  municipality  was  paying  more  for  its  coal  for  its  poorhouse  than 
some  other  municipality,  the  publication  of  that  would  lead  to  an  inquiry  in  the 
public  mind  as  welL  as  m  the  auditor's  mind;  and  that  thing  would  reduce  it  to  a 
positive  system,  where  no  municipal  officer  would  dare  to  enter  upon  his  public 
accounts  a  piioe  for  coal  that  was  out  of  line  with  what  ought  to  oe  paid  for  it. 
And  lust  so  with  the  management — take  the  management  as  a  whole.    If  yon 
examine  50  gas  works  or  100  gas  works,  and  the  unit  of  cost  in  one  is  more  than  in 
another,  that  fact  immediately  tells  you  that  that  one  wants  to-be  looked  after. 
Now,  you  take  the  uniform  system,  and  you  go  through  the  list,  and  you  can  put 
your  finger  at  once  upon  the  principal  item  that  has  caused  this  rise  in  price.    This 
difference  may  be  entirely  right,  you  understand;  it  may  be  wrong.    But  if  it  is 
right  you  know  it  is  right,  and  you  are  satisfied;  if  it  is  wrong,  you  have  found 
out  where  to  make  your  improvement,  and  you  can  do  that.    There  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  at  it.    In  reality  independent  accounts  would  not  do  it,  and  there 
is  where  the  trust  question  comes  in,  the  organization  of  different  productive 
enterprises  under  one  management,  where  they  have  a  comparison  of  50  or  100 
works,  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  economies  that  they  create 
or  institute  through  that  will  come  just  through  these  things,  and  you  will  find, 
if  you  investigate  the  thing  closely  enough,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
failures  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  municipal  establishments  comes 
exactly  through  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not  know  how  to  figure  cost,  and  they 
are  self-deceived.    If  you  are  in  a  competitive  business — say  you  are  making 
wagons,  if  you  please — you  know  how  to  figure  the  cost  and  put  m  every  element 
of  the  cost,  and  you  put  down  what  yoit  need  to  have  as  profit,  and  you  give  a 
price.    Now,  you  know  perfectly  well  tliat  if  you  undersell  that  price  you  are 
going  to  lose  that  profit.    If  you  undersell  it  too  much,  you  are  going  to  lose  some 
of  your  capital.    The  other  man,  who  don't  know  how  to  compute  costs,  who 
simply  says  his  operating  expenses  are  so  much,  and  that  is  the  cost,  is  very  likely 
to  sell  at  a  price  that  does  not  return  him  any  profit  at  all.    He  may  run  along  2 
or  8  years  while  exhausting  Ms  capital,  but  his  price  is  a  drag  on  you.    You  have 
got  to  meet  his  price.    And  there  is  where  the  combinations,  what  we  call  the 
consolidations,  are  going  to  save  the  industries  of  this  country.    In  the  first  book 
I  wrote  I  referred  to,  in  1889, 1  advocated  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric light,  and  it  is  being  done  now.    The  operation  of  the  street  railroads,  every- 
thing that  is  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  service  of  light,  can  be  done  from 
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one  central  station,  or  at  least  under  one  management  for  a  municipality,  which 
would  cheapen  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  yoa  advocate  consolidations  paying  for  their  plants  in  preferred  stock  and 
Tnalring  a  bonas  of  double  that  amount  in  conmion  stock  as  water? — A.  No,  I  do 
not:  and  you  will  never  find  anything  of  that  under  the  system  I  do  advocate.    I 
want  you  to  understand  me.    When  I  propose  to  make  a  contract  with  the  pri- 
vate corporation  and  propose  that  they  shall  keep  their  accounts  in  tbia  way,  I 
^.      oommence  with  the  investment  account.    Now,  1  provide  that  that  investment 
j,      account,  the  initial  account,  shall  be  determined  in  one  of  3  ways,  either  by  agree- 
r      ment  between  the  municipalities  and  the  corporations,  as  2  men  would  mSke  a 
1^      bargain,  or  that  they  should  leave  it  to  arbitration  to  be  settled,  which  is  one  of 
I       the  ways  of  settling  a  dispute;  and  the  other  is  that  they  should  proceed  exactly 
[      as  they  would  if  the  municipality  was  going  to  buy  the  property,  proceed  under 
\      the  law  of  eminent  domain  to  get  an  award,  and  take  the  amount  of  that  award 
f      as  their  initial  investment.    After  that  point  has  once  been  established,  then  my 
Bvvteui  would  permit  no  addition  to  that  Investment  unless  it  was  certified  to  by 
1       toe  State  auditor  as  having  been  necessary  and  the  money  actually  invested  for 
the  fall  amount  entered  into  the  account.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  watered 
I       stocks  and  bonds  of  the  cori>oration;  I  let  them  take  care  of  their  own  securities. 
That  is  their  own  matter;  they  can  deal  with  it  as  they  like.    You  will  see  at 
I       once  my  x)osition  is  this,  that  if  there  is  a  million  dollars  invested,  and  that  is 
determined  in  one  of  the  8  wavs,  then  everybody  is  satisfied  with  that  Idnd  of 
I       investment;  you  can  not  complain  against  that  investment.    Now,  you  use  that 
as  a  basis,  and  you  calculate  your  profits  upon  that,  and  if  that  million  dollars 
is  represented  in  the  corporation's  securities  by  two  millions,  that  don*t  interest 
the  public,  it  don't  disturb  the  public,  because  they  are  only  paying  on  the  one 
milbon;  they  cant  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  any  more. 

Q.  The  gas  and  electric  plants  of  the  country  are  very  larg^elv  bein^  consoli- 
dated, and  the  street  railroads,  by  one  syndicate.  Do  you  tmnx  it  is  beneficial 
to  society  to  have  one  syndicate  run  all  of  these  plants  in  ^1  our  cities? — A.  It 
certainly  would  be,  if  you  were  dealing  with  tnat  syndicate  on  the  basis  I 
propose.  But  if  you  are  not  going  to  deal  on  that  basis,  if  you  are  going  to 
let  the  syndicates  take  what  tiiey  can  get,  just  as  thev  are  doin^  now,  the 
syndicates  will  take  it.  If  I  were  ^oing  to  consolidate  the  street  railroads  of  a 
city,  and  the  law  gave  me  the  option  to  do  just  what  is  being  done  to-day,  I 
would  do  it  that  way;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  that  is  the  best  way  for  the  public, 
I  would  say  no,  it  is  not  the  best  way  for  the  public.  The  best  way  for  the  pub- 
lic is  to  have  all  of  these  industries  handled  m  a  way  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
best  economical  results.  How  can  those  results  be  obtained?  T^^  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  consolidated  management.  The  larger,  the  more  efacient  it  will 
be,  and  you  can  only  obtain  it  by  putting  that  management  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  public  on  a  basis  whereby  it  can  bring  itself  under  the  operation  of  these 
economical  conditions. 

Q.  Y^  say  that  the  larger,  the  more  efficient  it  will  be;  that  is,  the  more 
wealth  it  has  in  it.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  whole  people  go  into  it, 
when  it  would  be  still  larger?— A.  It  would  be,  barring  this  one  factor.  If  you 
take  the  whole  i)eople  in,  and  you  can  get  men  sufficiently  patriotic  to  work  for 
the  x>eople  as  a  whole  as  loyally  or  as  interestedly  as  they  would  if  it  was  their 
own  business,  you  ought  tnen  to  get  the  same  result;  but  that  condition  does  not 
exist.  When  you  eliminate  the  factor  of  self-interest  from  an  industrial  propo- 
sition, you  have  eliminated  a  factor  of  efficiency  in  the  management.  I  said  a 
little  while  ago,  if  that  efficiency  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  that  10  x>^r  cent  is 
enough  to  pay  to  the  corporations  their  profit  for  managing  it  and  preserving 
that  efficiency.  If  you  eliminate  it  and  lose  it,  you  do  not  g[rasp  that  10  per  cent; 
you  simply  destroy  it,  and  the  public  have  not  benefited  by  it. 

O.  The  evidence  given  yesterday  was  that  so  far  as  it  has  worked  out  practi- 
cally in  England  and  Scotland,  public  ownership  seemed  to  give  more  efficiency 
and  better  satisfaction? — A.  Yes;  your  words  seem  well  chosen.  It  seems  to  be 
so.  Is  it  so?  I  have  never  seen  yet  an  industry  managed  by  the  public  but  what, 
if  you  will  put  a  set  of  men  into  the  same  position  of  the  public,  in  the  details, 
the  private  management  wotQd  take  it  and  operate  it  and  make  its  profit,  and 
give  the  price  as  low  as  the  public  management  ever  was  able  to  make  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  points  tnat  need  to  be  considered  in  these  things.  One 
year  ago  a  municipal  government  tried  to  build  a  gas  works.  You  do  not  say 
they  ehaTl  own  ana  operate  20  years,  or  30  years,  or  any  other  period  of  years. 
They  do  not  have  to  get  the  consent  of  property  owners  to  run  their  lines  through 
a  street;  they  do  it.  All  of  those  things  make  a  difference  in  cost  and  in  cal- 
culation as  between  public  and  private  ownership;  you  see  they  are  factors  in 
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the  calculation.  Take,  for  instance,  just  to  illnstrate  without  trying  to  be  exact, 
the  statement  made  here  yesterday  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  street  rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts  and  the  cost  in  the  Eastern  States.  What  does  that  cost 
represent?  There  was  no  statement  made  to  show.  In  Massachusetts  it  may 
represent  just  laying  the  tracks  on  the  street  and  keeping  them  and  operating 
them.  In  another  city  it  may  be  laying  the  track  through  a  street  and  paving 
the  street  for  8  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rails.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  it  means 
rebuilding  the  street  entire,  and  paving  it  from  curb  to  curb.  Tnat  makes  a 
difference  in  cost,  and  these  statements  without  the  explanation,  you  see,  are 
only  seeming  advantages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  give  an  explanation  yourself  in  regard  to 
it.  You  say  something  that  may  be  operating,  but  you  do  not  impeach  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  here  yesterday? — A.  Certainly  not;  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  we  are  all  in,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bemis 
is  just  as  fair  about  that  as  I  am  myself.  I  think  that  he  told  you  how  he  agreed 
to  this  proposition  of  uniform,  accounting.  1  state  it  absolutely,  without  any 
interest  m  it  whatever,  excepting  to  find  that  which  is  the  best  for  the  public  and 
have  it  done.  I  do  not  own  a  dollar's  worth — yes,  I  do;  excuse  me;  I  own  $50 
worth  of  stock  in  one  electric  company,  and  I  own  that  because  they  asked  my 
advice,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  my  advice  turned  out. 

(jj.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Is  not  tnis  the  logical  conclusion  of  your  testimony: 
With  rigid  accounting,  the  cost  established  being  the  same  with  the  municipal 
plant  and  the  private  plant,  by  the  same  system  of  accounting,  there  is  a  mar- 
gin of  saving  to  the  municipalites  equal  to  the  8  or  10  per  cent  profit  given  to  the 
private  corporation? — A.  My  contention  is  that  if  your  accounts  are  kept  identi- 
cal and  audited  so  that  we  actually  know  we  are  dealing  with  identical  things, 
that,  if  the  theory  is  right  that  private  management  is  more  efficient  than  public 
management,  that  will  prove  it. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  cost  is  found  to  be  equal  in  each  illustration,  then  the 
margin  of  savings  would  be  the  profit  of  8  or  10  per  cent  to  the  private  corpora- 
tion?— ^A.  Then  the  public  would  demonstrate  its  ability  to  save  that  8  or  10  per 
cent,  and  when  it  does  demonstrate  its  ability  to  do  it  it  ought  to  do  it. 

^.  Now,  your  fear  is,  or  perhaps  your  opinion  is,  that  the  actual  cost  being  as 
it  is,  in  the  way  you  suggest,  would  show  that  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  private 
management  would  overcome  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  private 
ownership  and  the  city  ownership?— A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  establish  municipal  ownership,  what  class 
of  service  are  you  going  to  put  into  these  utilities,  a  rigid  civil  service? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  that  efficiency  without  civil  service. 

Q.  Then  the  servants  of  public  utilities  would  be  in  for  life,  during  good 
behavior? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  other  opportunity  for  any  other  part  of  the  municipality  to  participate 
in  the  work  or  the  wages  that  are  paid? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  call  that  a  monopoly? — A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  very  probable  that  under  civil  service  or  under 
municipal  ownership  as  many  people  would  be  employed  as  under  private  owner- 
ship?— ^A.  If  the  service  was  operated  with  equal  efficiency  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  as  to  the  number  of  people. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  disadvantage  to  the  community  of 
people  using  influence  to  get  employment  under  municipal  government  and 
mdividuals? — ^A.  None  at  all;  be  no  difference  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Under  private  ownership  is  there  not  a  comx>etition  in 
labor,  between  the  laborers,  so  that  there  will  be  assets  in  the  less  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  municipal  management,where  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  established 
Dy  law? — A.  Very  well,  we  will  just  take  that  proposition  and  deal  with  it  in 
this  way.  If  the  public  fixes  the  price  it  is  to  pay  for  the  service  upon  the  basis 
of  cost,  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  very  important  factor  in  that  basis  of  cost,  and 
if  they  desire  to  pay  more  for  the  service  by  requiring  the  corporation  to  pay  the 
trade-union  scale  of  prices,  they  could  do  it  and  the  corporation  would  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  its  being  done — ^no  reason  for  the  oDJection. 

Q.  That  answers  the  question. — A.  And  in  that  way  you  can  settle  your 
railroad  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  any  argument  in  your  mind  against  municipal 
ownership  that  the  people  who  would  go  into  the  employ  of  a  municipality 
would  have  a  long  tenure  of  office;  would  be  assured  of  steady  work? — ^A.  And 
good  pay? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  think  it  is  an  arg^ument  in  favor  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqfhar.)  Would  it  not,  if  you  had  a  life-long  service  estab- 
lished in  that  way,  put  a  premium  on  mediocrity?  You  would  not  have  compe- 
tation  that  comes  from  inaividual  corporations,  from  changing  your  men,  and  in 
brmi^ng  up  your  foremen,  and  in  training  your  men  into  your  work  and  getting 
outside  help? — A.  I  have  tried  to  cover  that  point.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  another 
bill  in  this  ji^mphlet  on  civil  service.  You  will  notice  there  I  am  a  very  different 
fellow  from  most  civil-service  men,  in  this:  I  say,  broadly  speaking,  it  does  not 
interest  the  public  how  a  man  gets  his  x>osition,  but  it  does  interest  the  public 
what  he  does  after  he  gets  the  position.  I  would  say,  let  the  primary  appoint- 
ments be  made  just  as  now,  if  you  please,  by  the  spoils  system,  but  after  a  man 
has  been  in  the  service,  say,  6  months  or  a  year,  given  a  probationary  term, 
yoa  know,  then  he  goes  on  to  the  regular  roll,  and  all  appointments,  all  promo- 
tions and  raising  of  grades  from  one  to  another  should  be  made  from  lower  to 
higher  right  along,  not  from  the  outside  world,  but  from  within  the  service. 
That  preserves  the  self-interest  principle  I  think  so  much  of.  It  gives  a  man  an 
ol^ect  in  life,  an  ambition  to  rise,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  and  well-defined 
way  by  which  he  may  rise  on  his  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Does  the  private  ownership  of  waterworks  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  exactly,  the  same  plane,  as  the  public  ownership  of  other 
utilities  that  you  sx)eak  of? — A.  Well,  there  are,  of  course,  reasons  wny  water- 
¥rorks  should  be  managed  more  or  less  by  governments,  that  do  not  obtain  in 
other  services.  You  must  have  territorial  rights  over  the  source  of  supply;  you 
must  have  the  police  regulations  against  people  throwing  things  into  the  streams 
from  which  you  get  your  supply — powers  that  the  private  corporation  cannot  well 
exercise — ^but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason,  from  the  nature  of  things,  why 
these  powers  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  municipality  and  the  investment  and 
operation  be  carried  on  under  the  private  ownership;  but  of  the  list  of  public- 
service  utilities  there  are  many  more  reasons  for  public  ownership  of  waterworks 
than  of  the  rest. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cities  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  that  get  their 
water  supply  through  private  corporations  or  companies? — A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Bemis  saia  yesterday  about  one-haft.  About  48  per  cent  of  them  are  private 
companies  now. 

Q.  Is  that  as  satisfactory  as  the  municipal  ownership? — ^A.  Well,  there  comes 
up  the  Question  of  what  you  mean  by  satisfaction.  If  you  mean  satisfaction  as  to 
the  quality  of  water,  that  must  be  a  local  condition  necessarily. 

My  own  studies  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion — you  see  I  come  right  back  to  it 
all  the  time:  We  have  a  condition  as  well  as  theory  to  deal  with.  Here  are  cor- 
porations, and  they  have  made  their  investments,  and  their  franchises  are  running 
out;  if  it  is  not  in  this  town  to-day  it  is  in  some  other  town,  and  it  is  up  somewhere 
all  the  time.  How  can  we  best  deal  with  this  question?  As  it  has  been  dealt  with, 
we  take  simply  one  side,  showing  less  for  municipal  ownership  to  overcome— the 
diflficnlty  that  we  have  had  in  the  private  ownership,  the  watering  of  stock  and 
the  abuses  of  the  i)eople,  and  all  that,  are  good  caroB  to  people  on  that  side;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  municipal  ownership  is  going 
to  be  any  better  for  the  public.  Take  the  question  in  the  State  of  Onio.  The 
ninnicipal  code  commission  studied  this  problem  for  2  years,  and  brought  in  a  bill 
at  the  last  legislature  permitting  every  municipality  in  that  State  to  own  and 
operate  its  own  waterworks,  its  own  gas  works,  its  own  street  railroads,  its  own 
telegraph  system,  and  its  own  garbage  plant » and  then  any  other  thing  they  want  to. 
That  was  in  their  bill.  How  did  they  safeguard  the  public  in  that  grant  of  power? 
First,  that  the  electors  might  vote  Donds  to  acquire  the  properties;  second,  that 
they  should  be  operated  by  the  municipal  government;  third,  that  if  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  revenue  from  the  works  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  that  deficiency 
should  be  entered  into  the  tax  list' to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  kind  of  a  condition  would  that  create?  God  knows  there  are  deficiencies 
enongh  now,  but  if  you  had  all  of  those  utilities  to  help  create  deficiencies  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  create  them,  especially  when  the  public  mind  has  been  taught  that 
one-half  of  this  price  paid  for  street-car  fare,  if  you  please,  is  profit  to  the  corpora- 
tion. How  would  a  municipal  council  operating  the  street  cars  have  the  power  to 
resist  the  demand  to  cut  that  down  to  2-cent  fare  and  the  taxpayer  pay  the  defi- 
ciency? I  am  basing  my  argument  on  this:  This  is  a  result  of  the  commission 
which  was  employed  by  the  State  to  study  this  question.  It  reported  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  I  suggested  to  the  legislature  that  if  they  wanted  the  right  to  own  and 
operate  at  ail  in  Ohio  they  had  better  provide — I  did  not  say  not  give  this  author- 
ity to  the  municipality  at  all,  but  I  said  when  you  give  that  authority  to  the 
municipality,  provide  that  their  safeguard  first  is  that  the  accounting  shall  be 
kept  as  prescribed  by  the  State  auditor,  and  shall  be  audited  by  the  State  auditor, 
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and  that  the  mnnicipality  shall  not  sell  the  service  for  less  than  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  auditor.  That  will  prevent  your  deficiencies.  Also  provide 
that  the  bonds  issued,  instead  of  being  a  mortgage  upon  the  taxpayers'  property, 
should  rest  for  security,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  private  corporation,  upon  tlie 

froperty,  the  franchises  for  operating  it,  and  the  income  from  it.    This  is  all 
ask  for,  and  I  think  any  business  man  will  say  that  is  a  safe  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  plants 
ownea  by  cities  and  those  that  are  run  by  individuals,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  affirm 
that  municipal  ownership  is  not  the  most  economical  way?    Have  vou  8tndie<l 
that  by  comparison  in  Ajnerica?— A.  In  answering  a  question  of  that  kind  I  must 
always  have  it  understood  that  the  accounts  themselves — as  long  as  you  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  you  really  have  no  basis  to  go  on.    Tne  proposition  in 
this  matter  here  is  that  you  take  an  example  of,  say,  10  or  15,  and  you  measure  tlie 
cost  of  service  under  municipal  ownership  as  against  the  price  charged  by  the  cor- 
X>oration.    That  is  the  true  measure,  and  X  have  done  that  in  individual  instances  a 
number  of  times.    I  have  in  some  instances,  where  I  met  the  question  of  wliat 
price  should  be  paid  for  public  lights — I  knew  of  a  contract  question  of  that  kind 
being  up  for  settlement — I  have  advised  the  nrivate  corporation  to  offer  to  its 
municipality  to  have  the  price  fixed  at  a  rate  tnat  would  be  shown  to  be  the  cost 
as  produced  by  a  municipal  plant  in  some  town  of  corresponding  size,  but  alwa3r8 
advised  them  that  that  price  should  not  be  determined  b^  public  report,  but  by  an 
audit  of  the  accounts  to  determine  the  actual  cost.    Tms  has  been  done  in  some 
cases.    I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  recommend  every  public-service  corporation  in  this 
country  to  gauge  their  prices  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  law  of  Massachusetts  cov- 
ering uniform  rates  for  electric-light  plants? — A.  I  am  somewhat. 

Q.  Does  the  law  cover  private  corporations  as  well  as  municipal  plants? — ^A. 
The  law  was  first  drawn  for  covering  private  corporations,  and  municipal  plants 
were  added  afterwards. 

Q.  And  the  system  of  accounting  is  the  same  in  both  cases? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  vou  have  a  basis  for  compari> 
son? — A.  I  said  yes.  That  is  not  quite  accurate. .  The  commission  required  reports 
from  all  corporations,  municix)al  as  well  as  private.  They  only  go  so  far  into  the 
question  of  uniform  accounting  that  the  account  ma^  be  kept  in  a  way  so  they 
can  make  the  rex>orts.  The  fault  with  that  law  is  this:  It  does  not  require  that 
the  price  of  the  service  shall  be  based  upon  cost,  plus  the  profit,  as  I  have 
described.    Had  that  been  the  law,  the  Haverhill  case  never  would  have  occurred. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  the  law  goes  the  returns  are  exactly  the  same  from  both 
kinds  of  corporations? — ^A.  The  reports  are  made  out  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  not  then  based  by  comparison  as  far  as  they  go? — A.  As  far 


as  they  go,  they  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  ]  , 

ipality  getting  the  benefit  of  waterworks  through  private  corporations.    Is  it 


(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  trouble  of  a  small  munic- 


feasible  for  the  small  municipality  that  has  bad  water  and  wants  good  water  to 
get  it  througjh  a  private  corporation? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  if  there  is  water  to  be  had.  If  a  municipality  can  get  that  water  I  do  not 
see  why  a  private  company  could  not  get  that  water. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less,  in  your  opinion,  for  a  small  municipality  to  have 
a  private  corporation  supply  the  water  rather  than  the  municipality  itself? — ^A. 
If  the  municipality  assesses  the  laying  of  the  water  mains  as  a  public  improve- 
ment against  the  property,  and  then  is  to  earn  only  enough  to  pay  for  its  pump- 
ing station  and  the  men  to  operate  it,  it  can  make  a  less  price  because  it  has  a  less 
capitalization;  but  if  it  would  take  the  same  process  in  dealing  with  the  private 
corporation,  the  same  less  price  would  appear. 

Q.  The  private  corporation  would  necessarily  have  to  have  its  officers,  would  it 
not,  and  they  would  nave  to  be  paid? — ^A.  If  the  corporation  was  large  enough, 
certainly.  1  am  rather  glad  you  asked  that  question  for  this  reason  Take  the 
leport  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  one  of  the  claims  is  that  under  private 
management  large  salaries  are  paid  that  are  saved  by  municipsd  management. 
Well,  now,  in  that  group  of  municipal  electric-lighting  plants  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  report,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them — I  won't  pretend  to  say  how 
many — ^but  over,  I  think,  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  I  have  examined,  even 
more  than  that,  even  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  returned  less  than  $100  a 
year  paid  for  management.  Now,  I  will  leave  it  to  you  whether  or  not  a  book- 
keeper would  not  cost  more  than  $100  a  year,  and  some  of  them  were  as  low  as  $35 
paid  for  management.  Now,  if  that  is  all  that  goes  into  this  account  x>aid  for 
management  that  must  be  paid  for  somewhere  else.    If  it  is  not  paid  for  in  the 
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aooomits,  it  is  paid  for  by  some  other  city  clerk  doing  the  work,  and  his  pay  is 
being  charged  up  to  some  other  dei>artment,  and  this  is  the  vital  point;  you  can't 
get  at  it  without  uniform  accounting.  You  have  got  to  know  what  you  are  talki^^g 
about,  and  you  are  being  misled;  you  are  being  self-deceived.  You  certainly 
wold  not  expect  that  a  corporation  could  keep  its  accounts  and  not  pay  for  its  clerk. 
It  has  to  pay  for  its  clerk  and  it  has  to  appear  on  its  books. 

Toa  taKe  the  condition  that  occurrea  in  Philadelphia  when  the  municipality 
was  ronning  the  gas  works.  There  all  of  the  collections  of  all  f^  bills  were  made 
throo^h  the  department  of  taxes,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  these  ffas  bills 
appeared  as  expenses  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  did  not  appear  at  sJl  in  the 
expenses  of  the  director  of  gas  works.  Now,  superficial  exanunation  would  not 
find  that  point,  perhai>s,  and  you  would  be  mi&ed;  a  statement  made  on  that 
basis  would  mislead  the  public. 

Q.  1  can  see  how  service  might  be  obtained  cheaplv  by  private  corporations— 
that  is,  larse  municipal  corporations — but  the  small  villages  was  what  was  bother- 
ing me— when  waterworks  are  owned  by  a  private  cori>oration,  whether  it  would 
cost  more  than  it  would  to  the  small  municipality  owning  it? — A. '  Of  course  there 
are  snch  places.  Bight  out  here  where  I  have  what  I  call  my  home  when  in 
Washington,  at  Takoma  Park,  they  are  putting  in  waterworks.  That  water- 
works is  not  large  enough  to  be  an  investment  for  a  private  corporation — ^it  could 
not  handle  it  at  all;  but  I  was  looking  over  my  tax  bills  last  night,  and  I  noticed 
an  in<n«ase  in  the  tax  bills.  If  I  j^et  water  at  a  certain  price,  that  is  one  thing, 
bat  -what  I  don't  pay  for  in  that  price  I  pay  for  in  my  tax  bill.  If  I  would  pay  a 
private  corporation  the  same  amount  that  I  pay  in  both  of  these  accounts,  the 
private  corporation  might  oe  willing  to  do  the  work,  but  we  don't  do  it  that  wav. 

Q.  But  if  ]rou  are  going  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  xieople  a  proposition  to  estab- 
lish a  municipal  plant,  the  sum  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  probably  prevent 
the  taxpayer  voting  to  adopt  the  municipal  waterworks  system,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Tes;  we  have  tms  advantage:  We  make  the  unimproved  property,  whether  it 
uses  any  water  or  not,  pay  this  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  waterworks  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  cit^  to  issue  bonds,  is  it  not? — A.  Generally  the  custom. 

Q.  And  a  provision  is  made  for  a  sinking  fund  to  cancel  that  debt  eventually? — 
A.  Kot  always. 

Q.  Is  it  always  the  case  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  That  is  the  case  in  Massachu- 
setts; yes. 

Q.  Where  that  system  prevails,  the  first  cost  is  provided  for,  and  will  be  ulti- 
mately wiped  out,  will  it  not? — A.  Well,  the  sinking  fund  would  mean . 

Q.  (Literrupting.)  The  ultimate  wiping  out  of  the  bonds?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  with  each  succeeding  year  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  sinking 
fund  reduces  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  does  it  not? — A.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
consumer  is  stationary. 

O.  Not  necessarily. — ^A.  Until  your  bond  provision  is  wiped  out. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  I  want  to  get  informatioi\  on  is  how  far  the  establishment 
of  the  sinking  funds  offsets  the  position  which  you  seem  to  take  that  under  munici- 
pal ownership  the  real  cost  of  the  plant  is  not  made  manifest.  Now,  of  course,  I 
only  speak  from  experience  in  Massachusetts,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  In 
all  cases  of  public  ownership  there  the  law  compels  the  setting  aside  of  a  certain 
X>ercentaffe,  usually  5  i)er  cent  every  year,  which  in  20  jrears  will  wipe  out  the 
cost  of  the  plant— less  than  20  years. — ^A.  The  construction  cost  of  the  plant  is 
one  thing;  the  operating  cost,  the  cost  of  ownership  and  operation,  the  contingent 
cost,  is  another  tning.  Now,  the  construction  cost  would  oe  known  and  incurred 
by  bond  issue  and  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund;  but  the  operating  cost,  the 
cost  of  ownership  and  profit,  is  not  so  provided  for.  That  has  to  come  from  the 
rates;  and  if  a  iBTge  share  of  that  is  raised  by  taxation,  then  the  rate  can  be 
lowered.    You  will  find  that  that  condition  exists  in  a  great  many  cases.    I  think 

Fya  will  find  in  that  book  there  [indicating] ,  with  the  red  paper  around  it,  where 
quote  from  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  a  statement  tnat  he  made  about  the 
Boston  waterworks  a  few  years  ago,  showing  how  much  more  the  work  had  cost 
than  the  accounts  were  showing. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  commission  take  seriously  into  consid- 
eration— ^we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  by-talk,  you  know — but  the  real  proix)sition 
that  I  want  this  commission  to  consider  is  this:  The  principle  to  be  applied  to  all 
pabhc-service  utihties,  and  I  mean  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  I  started 
10  vears  ago  to  study  this  question,  and  I  have  put  m  all  my  time  on  the  munici- 
pal question,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  question  that  stands  nearest  to  the  people; 
and!  stated  m  the  preface  to  my  law  book  that  the  public  policy  which  is  finally 
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the  accepted  policy  of  the  mnnicipalitiefl  on  these  qnestions  will  become  the 
national  public  policy.    Yon  can  ao  this  thing  just  as  in  the  small  State  of 
Wyoming,  where  there  is,  you  might  say,  a  virgin  soil  to  start  the  system  of 
accomiting  in.    We  can  start  it  there  and  get  our  ilhistrations,  etc.,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  problem  to  go  into  Massachusetts  and  do  it,  where  they  have  their 
system  already.    But  these  questions  will  keep  on  pressing  for  solution,  no  mat- 
ter what  any  of  us  think  alK)ut  them.    And  what  will  the  solution  be?    That  is 
the  practical  question.    I  have  stated  the  problem  as  related  to  municipal  affairs, 
hoping  there  to  find  a  solution  of  the  question  that  would  be  not  only  for 
municipal  affairs,  but  for  national  affairs.    I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  service,  in  the  first  place,  can  not  exist  unless  it  has  some  privilege 
from  the  public.    Wherever  the  public  grants  the  privilege  it  should  safegxiard 
itself  to  secure  the  advantages  to  oe  derived  from  that  privilege.    How  can  it  do 
it?    It  can  do  it  only  througn  taking  hold  of  the  accounts,  knowing  absolutelv  the 
true  condition.    If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  can  not  legislate  intelligently;  I 
don^t  care  what  your  opinion  is,  you  can  not  legislate  intelligently.    Now,  you 
declare  those  accounts  to  be  public  accounts.     You  put  in  your  auditor;  he  pre- 
scribes them;  he  audits  them.    If  you  have  a  dishonest  or  incompetent  auditor, 
you  are  going  to  fail.    You  can  not  hedge  against  that;  that  is  impossible.    Then 
you  know  what  you  are  doing.    Now,  you  want  to  legislate  on  rates,  telejs^aph 
rates,  telephone  rates,  steam  railroad  rates — it  don't  matter  what  service  it  is,  the 
principle  applies.    Now,  you  want  to  legislate;  you  know  your  cost.    As  lon^ 
as  you  are  employing  private  capital  and  private  work  in  carrying  on  that  bnsi- 
ness,  every  intelligent  and  sane  man  will  say  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  profit.     All 
in  the  world  that  the  public  want  to  know  is  that  the  profit  is  fair  and  not  unjust. 
Now,  then,  you  state  that  profit.    I  tried  very  long  to  find  some  way  of  finding 
the  standard  by  which  you  could  gauge  that  profit;  I  have  stated  that  principle  in 
the  bill  drawn  for  the  Ohio  legislature.    The  profit  should  be  gauged  at  twice  the 
rate  of  interest  the  nation.  State,  or  municipality  is  paying  on  its  bonds.    If  there 
was  a  condition  to-day  such  that  United  States  bonds  would  sell  at  6  per  cent,  and 
they  once  did,  then  under  that  rule  the  private  corporation  would  be  earning  12 
per  cent.    If  you  get  to  a  change  in  the  general  conditions,  and  the  Government 
bonds  are  sold  at  3  per  cent,  then  the  private  corporation  would  be  earning  6;  but 
the  6  per  cent  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  earned  is  as  good  an  invest- 
ment to  the  investors  as  the  12  per  cent  under  the  other  conditions.    And  so  you 
go  in  the  small  towns  where  the  rate  is  5  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  large  towns  where  it 
IS  3;  there  is  an  adjustable  standard;  it  is  fixed  by  comj^tition  in  the  open  money 
market;  legislatures  can  not  change  it  if  they  want  to;  it  is  known  already;  there 
is  no  dispute  about  it;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  business  man  who  would  sav  it 
would  give  an  unreasonable  rate.    Now,  the  problem  all  comes  right  down  to  tnis: 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  illustrate,  in  a  large  sense,  had  the 
authority  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  railroads  as  this  system  of  accountings 
would  require  somebody  to  do,  auditing  itself  the  accounts  under  the  cost  feature 
of  it,  you  can  just  draw  in  your  own  imagination  how  the  railroad  tariffs  would 
be  affected. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  Congress  should  require  a  uniform  system  of  public 
accounting  and  independent  auditing  for  all  public  accounts  in  the  new  i)osses- 
sions  for  which  a  system  of  government  is  now  in  process  of  formation.  I  hope 
this  commission  will  so  recommend. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  stated  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  legis- 
lation without  such  a  system  of  accounting  as  you  have  described? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  conclusion  is  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  practically  all,  thus 
far  there  has  not  been  any  intelligent  legislation? — A.  I  would  say  that—with  all 
due  respect,  you  understand.  The  point  is  right  here.  We  say  the  legislators 
who  have  enacted  these  laws  have  done  the  best  they  knew  how.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  them  anv  other  reputation  than  that.  But  if  they  did  not  know  it  all, 
they  could  not  do  any  better.  And  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
an  article  is  can  not  fix  a  price  on  it  based  on  cost  and  dc  it  intelligently.  He 
may  guess  at  it,  and  in  the  general  shake-up  of  things  and  the  competition,  one 
thing  rubbing  against  another,  you  may  get  at  what  we  call  the  substantial 
adjustment,  but  you  have  not  got  it  done  scientifically. 

Q.  Now  have  you  any  other  matter  to  speak  of,  Mr.  Foote? — A.  That  is  all  so  far 
as  the  uniform  accounting  goes.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  this,  that  within 
the  last  2  or  3  years  the  movement  in  this  direction  is  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  that  there  are  some  12  or  14  organizations,  representing  ^s  works,  water- 
works, street  railroads,  and  different  organizations  of  municipal  reformers  of 
different  kinds,  that  have  put  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  initiating  this  kind 
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of  a  system,  and  they  have  to-day  committees  appointed  stndying  the  question; 
and  there  is  a  very  great  hope  of  its  taking  effect  in  practical  legislation  soon. 

Jh  Yon  have  the  bills  written  out? — A.  The  bills  are  in  this  book. 
}.  Yon  will  leave  a  copy  of  them  with  us? — A.  Yes;  and  I  hope  to  see  those 
a  presented — ^if  I  could  have  my  own  way  about  it,  I  would  have  them  pre- 
sented in  every  legislature  there  is  in  session,  put  them  on  their  passage,  and  see 
^vrhat  comes  of  it.  Some  legislatures  might  adopt  them.  And  I  want  to  say  one 
^rord  in  r^ard  to  my  own  position  in  reference  to  these  bills.  I  want  to  be  clearly 
understood  on  one  point:  If  in  my  proposition  there  is  anything  that  is  not  sound, 
if  any  gentleman  will  make  an  amendment,  will  suggest  an  amendment  to  any  of 
my  propositions  that  will  make  them  sounder  business  propositions  for  the  public, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  and  to  aclmowledge  it.  But  if  he 
can  not  do  that,  why  then  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand  with  me  for  their  enact- 
ment as  they  are  drawn.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation. 
(Testimony  closed.) 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  ^,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  FRANK  PARSONS, 

President  National  Public  Ownership  League, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
lame  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Back  Bay  post-office,  Boston, 
Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address? — 
A.  Frank  Parsons;  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Back  Bay  post-office,  Boston. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  Boston  University? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  wnat  capacity? — A.  I  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  insurance  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  lecturer  there? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  study  to  the  subject  of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  public-service  corporations  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  upon  those  subjects,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  Thank  you.  That  is  what  I 
-vronld  like  to  do.  I  have  blocked  out  a  line  of  thought  on  those  subjects  that  your 
letter  invited  me  to  speak  about,  and  would  like  to  follow  that  line  in  dealing  with 
them.  They  have  been  in  my  mind  and  under  my  study  more  or  less  for  25  years, 
at  first  chiefly  from  the  attitude  of  a  civil  engineer.  I  graduated  from  the  civil 
engineering  course  of  Cornell  University  in  1873,  and  my  mind  in  those  years  was 
mainly  occupied  with  mathematical  and  economic  ideas.  A  little  later  I  began 
to  stady  law,  and  then  the  legal  and  political  elements  of  the  problem  became  the 
predominant  ones,  and  later  yet  I  got  still  more  deeply  interested  in  general  social 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  sociology,  and  the  ethical  and  social  aspects  became  pre- 
dominant over  the  others.  I  would  like  to  present  my  line  of  thought,  if  you  are 
wiliing,  under  the  title- 

PBXVATE  MONOPOLY  IN  TRANSPORTATION    CONTRASTED  WITH    PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 

AND  COOPERATIVE  OPERATION. 

The  fundamental  test' of  any  institution,  method,  or  service  must  be  its  effect 
i^n  the  public  good,  its  relation  to  morals,  manhood,  government,  industry, 
civilization,  and  progress;  and  in  ai)plying  this  vital  test  tne  principal  emphasis 
must  be  placed  not  upon  the  financial  results,  but  upon  the  human  results,  not 
cm  money,  but  on  manhood.  Final  values— real  values — must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  life  and  progress,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Dollars  and  cents 
are  important,  of  course,  but  life,  liberty,  justice,  virtue,  and  intelligence  are 
infinitely  more  important.  Material  wealth  is  an  excellent  thing ,  rightly  obtained 
and  properly  used,  but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself — ^it  is  only  one  of  the  raw  materials 
of  civilization.  Justice,  character,  and  human  development,  happy  homes  and 
noble  lives,  are  the  real  ends  for  which  railways,  and  telegraphs  and  telephones 
and  all  other  institutions,  whether  industrial,  political,  or  social,  exist,  and  only 
80  far  as  they  conduce  to  these  ends  is  their  existence  justified.  So  that  even 
when  we  are  dealing  with  questions  of  material  wealth  it  will  not  do  to  consider 
simply  the  amount;  we  must  consider  also  the  method  of  production,  distribution, 
and  expenditure,  for  material  wealth,  wrongly  obtained  through  bad  processes  of 
production,  or  nniustly  distributed,  or  corruptly  or  injuriously  used,  may  be 
cfpowed  to  the  public  good,  and  so  become  iuth  instead  of  wealth.  WesJth  is 
smiply  that  which  produces  what  is  well;  illth  is  that  which  produces  what  is  iU. 
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THB  AIM — PRIVATE  PROFIT  OR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

In  applying  these  tests,  or  this  componnd  test  with  particnlar  emphasis,  the 
first  thing  that  I  note  is  the  difference  of  aim  between  the  two  systems  that  I  have 
spoken  of.  Private  monopoly  aims  at  dividends  for  stockholders:  public  ovrner- 
snip,  as  a  rule,  aims  at  c>ervice  for  all.  1  mean  that  a  normal  public  institution 
aims  at  the  public  good,  while  a  normal  private  monopoly  aims  at  private  profit. 
It  serves  puDlic  interest  also,  but  such  service  is  incidental,  and  not  the  pninary 
purpose.  It  serves  the  public  interest  so  long  as  it  runs  along  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  is  linked  with  private  profit,  but  when  the  pubtic  interest  departs  from 
or  runs  counter  to  the  interests  owning  or  controlling  the  systems,  then  the 
public  interests  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  And  not  merely  is  the  aim  of  private 
monopoly  material  wealth,  subordinating  the  higher  elements  of  wealth  and 
even  disregarding  them,  but  the  aim  is  material  wealth  for  the  few,  not  for  all; 
and  still  further,  the  aim  is  material  wealth  for  the  few  now.  A  private  nionoi>- 
oly  ordinarily  can  not  expend  money  and  develop  a  great  svstem  of  transporta- 
tion, looking  for  its  pay  in  the  next  decade,  or  through  the  collateral  development 
of  other  industries  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  it  must  have  its  profit 
now;  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  want  their  dividends  and  interest,  and 
they  want  them  immediately. 

Public  ownership,  on  the  other  hand,  under  normal  conditions  can  and  does 
aim  first  at  the  public  good,  making  profit  and  material  wealth  a  subordinate, 
incidental  matter.  And  so  far  as  it  aeals  with  material  wealth  on  the  financial 
plane,  public  ownership  aims  at  wealth  for  all  and  not  for  the  few,  and  due  regard 
IS  paid  to  the  future  and  to  the  collateral  development  of  other  industries  and  of 
the  country. 

In  regjard  to  this  difference  of  aim  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  two  systems,  public  ownership  and  private  monopoly,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  passage  from  a  sx)eech  of  Bismarck,  and  another  from  the 
argument  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  at  the  time  they  were  considering  the  change 
from  private  ownership  to  a  complete  system  of  piiblic  railways  in  Qermany. 

On  April  26, 1876,  in  a  speech  in  the  Prussian  ^Parliament  advocating  the  con- 
solidation of  railways  under  Qovemment  control  and  ownership,  Bismarck  used 
the  following  words.  He  was  comparing  the  railways  in  Germany,  which  were 
public  property  and  oper&ted  by  the  States,  with  the  systems  that  were  still  pri- 
vate.   He  said  in  regard  to  the  State  railways: 

**  They  serve  chiefly  the  public  interests  of  trafic,  of  commerce,  of  the  circula- 
tion ana  transport  of  commodities  and  x>assengers;  besides,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, they  aid  the  public  treasury." 

Please  notice  how  distinctly  he  places  the  money  question  second.  First,  he 
said, ''  They  serve  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  circulation,"  and 
afterwards  he  notes  as  a  subordinate  matter,  *'  as  a  secondary  consideration,  they 
aid  the  public  treasury." 

Then  he  continues:  **And  in  all  events  promote  only  public  interests.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  private  railways  that  a  privilege  gpranted  by  the  State,  and  a  privi- 
lege that  could  not  be  made  use  of  without  the  help  of  the  State— we  may  say  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  Government — shoidd  be  legally  exploited  in  benalf  of 
private  interests  and  private  pockets." 

Bismarck,  one  of  the  epreatest  minds  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that 
ever  lived,  has  stated  in  tnis  sjieech,  as  clearly  as  it  would  be  possible  to  state  it, 
the  vital  difference  between  the  two  systems. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  great  document,  the  argument  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  which  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Reichstag  in  1879  along  with  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  absorption  of  the  private  railways,  the  tranter  of  them  to  the 
State.  The  argument  for  nationalization  of  the  railways  is  concentrated  on  two 
great  points.  First,  the  benefits,  economies,  etc. ,  that  would  result  from  the  con- 
solidation of  the  system  under  a  single  genersd  mana^ment,  and,  second,  *' direct 
attention  by  the  Government  to  public  interests,  which  do  not  permanently  find 
sufficient  furtherance  and  protection  where  the  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate corporations  whose  object  is  gain."  There  again  we  see  tiiat  fundamental 
distinction  clearly  drawn  and  emphasized  as  one  or  t^e  two  vital  reasons  for  the 
transfer  of  the  railways. 

The  Federal  (Council  of  Switzerland  in  1897  put  out  an  argument  to  the  people 
when  the  proposed  taking  over  of  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  to  the  State  was 
being  considered,  and  in  that  argument  one  of  their  main  points  was  this  same 
matter — ^that  the  transfer  of  the  railroads  to  the  State  meant  that  they  would  be 
administered  primarily  for  the  public  interest  and  not  for  the  mere  finaacial 
benefit  of  a  small  class  of  owners;  that  a  public  system  would  aim  at  advant^ 
to  the  whole  people,  while  private  companies  look  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  £e 
stockholders  or  a  small  part  of  the  people,  and  that  a  public  system  aims  not  only 
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at  the  "benefit  of  the  whole  -people  instead  of  a  part,  but  at  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  higher  sense  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  sense — the  public  good — ^not 
merely  on  the  financiaJ  plane,  but  on  ];>olitical,  social,  and  ethical  x>lanes  also.  I 
speak  from  memory  abont  the  Swiss  arguments,  giving  the  impression  they  made 
upon  me.  I  haven't  the  documents  with  me.  I  have,  however,  a  little  quotation 
^m  a  discussion  of  the  vote  of  the  people  afterwards  in  Switzerland  at  the  time 
when  they  overwhelmingly  adopted  the  measure  for  making  the  railroads  public. 
It  is  a  summary  made  by  Horace  Micheli  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  September,  1888,  in  which  he  says: 

'^  The  majoritv  of  the  electors  evidently  regarded  the  railroads  as  a  public  serv- 
ice of  the  same  hnd  as  the  post-office,  telegraph,  etc.,  and  sought  to  remove  all 
private  influences  and  sense  of  personal  benefit  from  their  management." 

The  mere  fact  of  changing  the  aim  may  not  make  the  administration  perfect,  of 
coarse,  but  nevertheless,  as  these  high  authorities  have  recognized,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  imnortance  to  change  the  aim.  With  equally  good  management  and 
equally  gooa  intentions  in  those  who  have  control,  the  aim  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  If  they  aim  at  private  profit,  good  management  will  get  it; 
if  they  aim  at  public  good  and  the  higher  wealth,  good  management  will  get  that. 
I  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  evidence  that  public  systems  consciously 
aim  at  the  public  good  and  the  higher  wealth  as  superior  to  questions  of  mere 
financial  gain.    A  few  further  items  on  this  point  may  be  useful  here. 

In  Hungary  in  1889  the  Gk)vemment  changed  from  the  old  system  of  tariff  to 
what  is  called  the  zone  system,  and  they  gave  their  reasons  for  the  change  in  a 
docunaent  issued  at  the  time. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  When  you  say  tariff  there,  you  mean  for  transportation? — 
A.  Yes;  t^e  transportation  rates.    The  Gk)vemment  gave  their  reasons  for  the 
change,  and  among  all  those  reasons  there  is  not  one  word  about  profit  or  finan- 
cial g^n  in  any  way.    The  reasons  are  the  facilitation  of  communication,  the 
deveu>pment  of  the  country,  the  consolidation  of  the  country  politically  by  creat- 
ing better  communication  among  the  people,  breaking  aown  prejudices  and 
antagonisms  by  fuUer  intercourse,  the  development  of  civilization  through  the 
educational  value  of  communication — **  it  was  essential  to  consider  the  great  eco- 
nomic and  civilizing  effects  of  such  a  reform,"  said  the  Gk)vemment.    Where  is 
the  private  railway  management  that  has  reduced  rates  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
for  the  si^e  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  easy  communication?    To  reduce  rates  and 
facilitate  intercourse,  and  to  do  this  by  a  system  which,  while  indtusing  a  large 
increase  of  traffic,  would  admit  of  great  simplicity  in  its  management,  **  so  reduc- 
ing the  cost  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit;  the  aim  being  to  demand  of  the  coun- 
try the  smallest  financial  sacrifices  possible,  and  yet  to  inaugurate  upon  the 
Government  railroads  a  radical  reduction  of  rates  ^'  by  *' methods  which  would 
place  the  offered  reductions  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  adapt  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  entire  population,"  thereby  securing  **  the 
g^reat  economic  and  civilizing  effects  "  and  other  benefits  above  mentioned;  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  railway  management  in  Hungary.    Social, 
political,  ana  educational  benefits  supply  the  dominant  motives;  and  so  far  was 
the  State  from  subjection  to  the  money  motive  that  it  was  ready  to  make  "  finan- 
cial sacrifices  "  in  order  to  use  the  railroads  for  higher  interests;  seeking,  however, 
with  due  r^»rd  to  material  economy,  to  make  the  financial  sacrifices  as  small  as 
possible.    Tnis  noble  railroad  policy  has  been  rewarded  not  only  by  large  attain- 
ment of  the  benefits  sought  by  the  Government,  but  by  such  an  astonishing 
growth  of  business  and  simplification  of  management  that,  instead  of  the  financifu 
sacrifices  expected  by  the  Government,  the  net  receipts  were  enlarged  by  the 
change. 

A^ain,  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  railroads  are  also  public  property,  the 
head  of  the  railroad  commission  says:  "  We  do  not  run  the  roads  to  make  money, 
bat  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  good  of  man."  It  is  the  human 
element  they  are  considering,  and  not  the  financial. 

So  in  New  Zealand,  probaoly  the  strongest  illustration  of  all.  Premier  ^ddon, 
and  Minister  of  Railways  Cadman,  and  his  successor,  Ward,  have  all  definitely 
announced  it  as  their  settled  policy,  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  to  run  the 
railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  pablic,  to  develop  the  country,  to  help  labor,  to 
encourage  education,  entirely  subordinating  questions  of  financial  gam,  and,  in 
90  far  as  they  do  consider  material  wealth,  they  consider  it  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
collateral  benefits  through  the  development  of  farms  and  factories  and  the  growth 
of  business  throughout  the  country.  They  understand  that  every  dollar  spent  in 
wise  railroad  construction  means  $5  at  least  added  to  the  value  or  land,  and  they 
take  care  that  the  State  shall  receive  that  value  by  keeping  the  land  in  the  gov- 
enmient's  control  as  far  as  possible.  They  know  also  that  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  means  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  that  the 
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indirect  results  even  to  the  public  treasury,  without  considering  the  higher  "bene- 
fits,  will  be  ample  remuneration  for  all  they  spend  on  the  railroad  system. 

The  same  thing  is  recognized  by  the  English  telegraph.  In  one  of  our  cozisii- 
lar  reports  (Unit^  States  Consular  Re];>oits,  vol.  47,  pp.  565,  566)  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  ^*The  English  Government  does  not  consider  the  telegxapli 
service  as  a  means  o3f  revenue  for  the  treasury,  but  as  a  means  of  information  rbr 
the  whole  country,  giving  facilities  of  all  kinds  for  its  use  and  extension  in  all  tlie 
social  classes.  In  favoring  increased  trade  by  this  instrument  of  commerce  it 
well  knows  that  the  treastiry  will  benefit  indirectly  from  augmentation  of  tlie 
general  wealth." 

These  illustrations  could  be  extended,  but  the  point  is  sufficiently  em^batic 
now,  perhaps,  to  offer  and  invite  fair  recognition,  so  I  will  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question, 

HOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  AIM  WORKS  OUT  IN  ACTUAL  PRACTICE. 

Discriminations. 

'  From  the  theory  to  the  fact,  and  first  in  regard  to  discriminations.  Discrimi- 
nations, usually  more  or  less  secret,  between  one  person  and  another  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  evils  of  our  railroad  system.  The  Senate  committee  of  1885  fonnd 
enormous  evils  in  our  railroad  system  in  this  regard,  and  stated  the  facts  in 
emphatic  terms  in  its  report.^  On  page  7  of  their  report  they  say  that  our  efficient 
service  and  low  rates — ^i.  e.,  the  low  average  of  our  freight  rates — "have  been 
attained  at  the  cost  of  the  most  unwarranted  discriminafions,  and  its  effect  lias 
been  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  to  give  the  large  dealer  an 
advantage  over  the  small  trader,  to  make  capital  count  for  more  than  individual 
credit  and  enterprise,  to  concentrate  business  at  great  commercial  centers,  to  neces- 
sitate combinations  and  ag^egations  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly,  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  extend  the  influence  of  corporate  power,  and  to  throw  the  control 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  few." 

On  page  40  the  committee  say:  "  Railroad  companies  are  not  disposed  to  regard 
themselves  '  as  holding  a  public  office  and  bound  to  the  public,'  as  expressed  in 
the  ancient  law.  Thev  do  not  deal  with  all  citizens  alike.  They  discriminate 
between  persons  and  between  places,  and  the  States  and  Congress  are  conse- 
quently called  on  to  in  some  way  enforce  the  plain  principles  of  tne  common  la\v 
lor  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  unlawful  conduct  of  common  carriers 
in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  tne  country." 

On  page  188  the  following  example  is  given: 

"  One  reference  to  the  testimony  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  universality  of 
individual  favoritism,  the  reasons  which  influence  the  railroads  in  favorin|^  one 
shipper  to  the  ruin  of  another,  and  the  injustice  of  the  system.  Mr.  C.  M,  Wicker, 
of  Chicago,  a  former  railroad  official  of  many  years'  experience,  was  asked  if  he 
know  anythinp^  of  discrimination  upon  the  part  of  transportation  companies  as 
between  individuals  or  localities,  and  testified  as  follows: 

•'  *  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes;  I  do.  And  this  discrimination,  by  reason  of  rebates,  is  a 
part  of  the  present  railroad  system.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  railroad  system 
could  be  conducted  without  it.  Roads  coming  into  this  field  to-day  and  under- 
taking to  do  business  on  a  legitimate  basis  of  billing  the  prox)erty  at  the  agreed 
rates  would  simply  result  in  getting  no  business  in  a  short  time. 

*  *  *  Senator  Harris.  Then,  regardless  of  the  popularly  imderstood  schedule  rates, 
practically  it  is  a  matter  of  underbidding  for  business  by  way  of  rebates? 

"  *  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  worse  than  that.  It  is  individual  favoritism,  the 
building  up  of  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  I  will  illustrate.  I  have 
been  doing  it  myseft  for  years,  and  had  to  do  it. 

** '  Senator  Harris.  Doing  it  for  yourself  in  your  position? 

**  *  Mr.  Wicker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  I  was  a  railroad  man.    Here  is 

?uite  a  grain  point  in  Iowa,  where  there  are  5  or  6  elevators.  As  a  railroad  man 
would  try  and  hold  all  these  dealers  on  a  **  level  keel "  and  give  them  all  the  same 
tariff  rate.  But  suppose  there  was  a  road  5  or  6  or  8  miles  across  the  country, 
and  these  dealers  should  begin  to  drop  in  on  me  every  day  or  two  and  tell  me  that 
that  road  across  the  country  was  reacning;  within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  station  and 
drawing  to  itself  all  the  grain.  You  might  say  that  it  would  be  the  just  and 
right  thing  to  do  to  give  all  the  5  or  6  dealers  at  this  station  a  special  rate  to  meet 
that  competition  through  the  country.  But  as  a  railroad  man  I  can  accomplish 
the  purpose  better  by  picking  out  one  good,  smart,  live  man,  and,  giving  him  a 
concession  of  8  or  4  cents  a  hundred,  let  him  go  there  and  scoop  the  business.  I 
would  ^t  the  tonnage,  and  that  is  what  I  want.  But  if  I  give  it  to  the  5,  it  is 
known  m  a  very  short  timo. 
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**  '^  When  you  take  in  these  people  at  the  station  on  a  private  rebate  yon  might 
as  'well  make  it  public  and  lose  what  you  intend  to  accomplish.  You  can  take 
hold  of  one  man  and  build  him  up  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  the  railroad 
will  get  the  tonnage. 
'*  *  Senator  Harris.  The  effect  is  to  build  the  one  man  up  and  destroy  the  others? 
**  *  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  accomplishes  the  purx)08es  of  the  road  better  th^i 
to  baild  up  the  6. 

*'  ^Senator  Harris.  And  the  road, in  seeking  its  own  nreservation,  has  resorted 
to  that  method  of  concentrating  the  business  into  the  nauds  of  one  or  a  few,  to 
the  destruction  of  die  many? 
^^  '-Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  ystem.'" 
On  page  18R9  the  committee  says: 

''The  practice  prevails  so  generally  that  it  has  come  to  be  understood  amonff 
businees  men  that  the  published  tariffs  are  made  for  the  smaller  shippers,  ana 
those  unsophisticated  enough  to  pay  the  established  rates;  that  those  who  can 
control  the  largest  amounts  of  busmess  will  be  allowed  the  lowest  rates;  that 
those  w^ho,  even  without  this  advantage,  can  get  on  *the  inside'  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  officials  or  by  any  other  means  can  at  least  secure  valuable  conces- 
sions; and  that  the  most  advantageous  rates  are  to  be  obtained  only  through 
personal  influence  or  favoritism,  or  by  persistent  ^bulldozing.* 

*'  It  is  in  evidence  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory,  even  to 
Uiose  specially  favored,  who  can  never  be  certain  that  their  competitors  do  not, 
or  at  any  time  may  not,  receive  even  better  terms  than  themselves.  Not  a  few 
lax^  shippers  who  admitted  that  they  were  receiving  favorable  concessions 
testified  that  they  would  gladly  surrender  the  si)ecial  advantages  they  enjoyed  if 
rally  the  rates  could  be  made  public  and  alike  to  all." 
A^un,  on  page  191: 

'*  Universal  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  committee  as  to  the  discriminations 
commonly  practiced  against  places,  and  as  to  the  conspicuous  discrepancies  between 
what  are  usually  termed  'local'  rates  and  what  are  Known  as  'through'  rates." 

In  summing  up  tiie  testimony  on  pages  180-182  of  their  report,  the  committee 
presents  this  tremendous  indictment: 

"The  complaints  against  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  expressed  to 
the  committee  are  based  upon  the  following  charges: 
"  1 .  That  local  rates  are  unreasonably  high,  compared  with  through  rates. 
''  2.  That  both  local  and  through  rates  are  unreasonably  high  at  noncompeting 
points,  either  from  absence  of  comx)etition  or  in  consequence  of  pooling  agree- 
ments that  restrict  its  operation. 

'*  3.  That  rates  are  established  without  apparent  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  service  performed,  and  are  based  largely  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"4.  That  unjustifiable  discriminations  are  constantly  made  between  individ- 
uals in  the  rates  charged  for  like  service  under  similar  circumstances. 

**  5.  That  improper  discriminations  are  made  between  articles  of  freight  and 
branches  of  business  of  a  like  character,  and  between  different  quantities  of  the 
same  class  of  freight. 

**  6.  That  unreasonable  discriminations  are  made  between  localities  similarly 
situated. 

*'  7.  That  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  policy  of  railroad  management  is,  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  secret  special  rates,  rebates,  drawbacks,  and  concessions,  to 
foster  monopoly,  to  enrich  favored  shippers,  and  to  prevent  free  competition  in 
many  lines  of  trade  in  which  the  item  of  transportation  is  an  important  factor. 

'*  8.  That  such  favoritism  and  secrecy  introauce  an  element  of  uncertainty  into 
Intimate  business  that  greatly  retards  the  development  of  our  industries  and 
commerce. 

''9.  That  the  secret  cutting  of  rates  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  that  constantly 
take  place  are  demoralizing  to  all  business  except  that  of  a  purely  speculative 
character,  and  frequently  occasion  great  injustice  and  heavy  losses. 

'*  14.  That  the  differences  in  the  classifications  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  for  shipments  over  the  same  roads  in  different  direc- 
tions, are  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings,  and  are  often  made  a  means  of 
extortion. 

'*  15.  That  a  privileged  class  is  created  by  the  granting  of  passes,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  passenger  service  is  largely  increased  oy  the  extent  of  this  abuse. 

**16.  That  the  capitalization  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  roads  hurgely 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction  or  their  present  value,  and  that 
mireasonable  rates  are  charged  in  the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock, 
and  interest  on  bonds  improperly  issued. 
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' '  18.  That  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  is  extravagant  and  wasteful, 
and  that  a  needless  tax  is  imposed  npon  the  shipping  and  traveling  pnblic  by  the 
nnnecessary  exx)enditnre  of  lar^e  snms  in  the  maintenance  of  a  costly  force  of 
agents  engaged  in  a  reckless  strife  for  competitive  business." 

Hie  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed  and  the  Interstate  Ck>inmerce  Ck>ixixQis- 
sion  was  established  to  abolish  the  evils  of  unjust  discrimination,  but  the  ^vork 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  told  na 
year  after  year  that  the  discriminations  are  still  going  on;  that  they  can  not  be 
stopped,  under  present  laws  at  least;  and  I  think  we  might  say  that  no  law  that 
coma  be  passea  of  a  regulative  character  could  possibly  put  an  end  to  these  pref- 
erences given  to  the  favorites  of  railroad  management  and  to  great  sfaipx^ers. 
These  discriminations  result  from  a  law  higher,  I  believe,  than  any  that  Gon^rees 
can  make — ^the  law  of  industrial  gravitation  toward  the  center  of  highest  profit. 
There  is  more  profit  to  the  railroad  management  in  dealing  with  one  man  than  in 
de^ng  with  man  v.  It  is  a  simpler  matter  and  safer;  they  can  control  thin^ 
better;  they  can  ship  in  larger  quantities;  in  every  way  it  is  better  for  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  also  better  for  the  railroad  manager  in  another  sense,  for  he  fre- 
quently has  some  stock  or  interest  in  the  company  or  firm  which  is  ^ven  the 
privilege,  and  so  he  secures  a  personal  profit;  not  always,  but  many  timee.  So 
that,  considering  all  the  influence  tending  in  that  direction,  especiiJly  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  Dear  by  gre&t  companies  and  firms  through  the  threat  to  with- 
draw their  traffic  entirely  unless  the  rates  they  demand  are  given  them,  ^e  can 
xmderstand  that  our  railways  are  practically  compelled,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, to  give  preferences  to  the  great  trusts  and  corporations;  and  they  will  do  it 
secretly  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it  openly. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  states  in  their  report  of  1899,  and  reiter- 
ates in  the  report  of  1900,  that— 

**  Tariffs  are  disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  w^hich 
transportation  can  be  obtained  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  irailroad  manag^ers 
are  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  shippers  all  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates 
secured  by  their  competitors.  *  *  *  Enormous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasing 
business,  and  secret  rates  are  accorded  far  below  the  standard  oi  publin^ed 
charges.  The  general  public  gets  little  benefit  from  these  reductions,  for  con- 
cessions are  mainly  confined  to  the  heavier  shippers.  All  this  augpients  the 
advantages  of  large  capital,  and  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  the  ruin  of  small 
dealers.  These  are  not  only  matters  of  gravest  consequence  to  the  business  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in  no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of 
public  morality.  *  *  *  It  is  often  said,  in  substance,  that  if  any  carrier 
gives  discriminating  or  preferential  rates  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  such  misconduct.  Unfortunately,  the  commission  is  powerless  to 
perform  any  such  duty." 

The  commission  then  states  that  even  criminal  prosecutions  have  failed  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  chiurges, 
it  says: 

**  Any  railroad  company  can  charge  for  its  services  whatever  it  pleases,  and  as 
much  as  it  pleases,  without  any  real  power  in  this  commission  or  any  other  tribunal 
or  court  to  limit  the  amount  of  such  charge." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Prouty,  in  a  paper  on  Bailway  Discrimina- 
tions, published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  makes 
the  following  statements: 

'*  It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  a  large  portion  of  the  competitive  railway 
traffic  of  this  country,  especially  those  articles  which  are  moved  m  large  quanti- 
ties, and  in  the  handling  of  which  a  small  amount  in  the  freight  rate  is  of  great 
consequence ,  have  not  been  moved  upon  the  pu  blished  rate.  It  is  an  equally  well- 
known  fact  that  during  the  same  time  the  tendency  has  been  to  center  the  handling 
of  these  articles  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  persons.  The  United  States 
exports  annually  enormous  (][uantities  of  grain,  but  you  can  count  upon  your 
fingers  the  concerns  which  bring  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  American  seaboard.  We 
are  told  that  grain  upon  the  Chicago  market  is  handled  by  a  half  dozen  concerns. 
It  is  brought  from  the  fields  west  of  Chicago  into  that  city  by  as  few.  One  com- 
pany buys  upon  one  line  of  railway  and  nobody  else  can  buy  there;  another 
upon  another  line.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  provisions, 
and  almost  all  those  commodities  which  are  the  necessities  of  life. 

'*  Is  there  any  connection  between  these  facts?  Is  the  discrimination  in  the 
freight  rate  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  few? 
There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  No  person  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  has  any  other  opinion.  Freight-rate  discriminations  are  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  great  combinations  of  capital  at 
the  present  time.    It  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  one  of  those  monopolies  which 
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hare  fastened  themselyes  upon  the  conntry  in  recent  years  oonld  have  done  so  in 
the  face  of  abeolnte  equality  in  the  freight  rate." 

In  granting  preferences  and  making  cuscriminatiQns  **  many  devices  have  been 
adopted.  These  sometimes  take  the  form  of  an  elevator  commission;  sometimes 
an  ezoessiTe  car  mileage;  sometimes  the  shijiper  i>ays  the  fall  interstate  rate,  in 
consideration  that  he  shall  receive  preferential  rates  within  the  State,  to  which 
the  interstate^ximmerce  act  does  not  apply." 

How  completely  title  law  has  failed  to  stop  discrimination  is  farther  illostrated 
by  a  statement  on  tiie  sabject  by  the  president  of  a  large  system,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  himself  a  prominent  railroad  president,  in  his  oook 
<m  &e  Bailway  Problem,  page  207:  '*Ii  all  who  have  offended  against  the  law 
were  convicted,  there  wotud  not  be  jails  enough  in  the  United  States  to  hold 
them.'* 

One  of  the  great  points  made  by  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  cabinet  was  that 
Qovemment  ownership  would  get  rid  of  these  discriminations,  and  the  G^ermans 
had  suffered  from  them  severely;  not  quite  so  much  as  we  have,  perhaps,  but  very 
mady.  They  spoke  of  it  in  their  argument  several  times,  and  emphasized  it  as 
vtie  gr^test  and  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  private  railway  system — ^the 
abuse  of  tbepowers  of  the  managers  in  giving  preferences  to  favorites  or  large 
oonoems.  Tne  Qerman  Gk>vemment,  wiui  all  its  imperial  xK>wer,  had  tried  year 
after  year  to  stop  these  discriminations,  and  in  the  argument  of  the  cabinet  they 
said  that  it  had  proved  totally  imx)OBsible  to  prevent  them,  and  that  this  impos- 
silrility  made  it  also  impossible  for  the  Government  to  control  or  regulate  the 
system  of  transportation. 

Hiere  is  no  necessitjr  for  me  to  go  into  details  or  give  illustrations  of  discrimi- 
nation.    The  commission  has  had  plenty  of  them,  I  presume. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  anything  of  late  m  regard  to  discnmination? — 
A.  The  latest  I  have  is  the  Boiston  and  Albany  investigation.  Has  that  been 
presented  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Phillifs.  No;  I  think  not. 

llie  Wrrysss.  While  the  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York 
Central  was  under  consideration  the  road  was  investigated  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  one  of  the  things  brought  out  was  that  the  publishea  rates  were  not  followed 
to  any  large  extent.  Various  shippers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  were 
visited,  and  it  was  found  that  the  local  rates  were  not  followed:  that  shippers 
were  receiving  widely  varving  discounts  from  the  published  rates,  and  that  ship- 
pers did  not  know  at  all  what  rates  their  competitors  and  nei^^hbors  were  getting. 
Thej  were  not  satisfied  with  the  system,  but  they  were  afraid  to  complam;  that 
is,  if  they  made  complaint  they  would  lose  whatever  advantages  they  possessed 
and  become  marked  men  for  railway  persecution.  The  railroad  commission  of 
Massachusetts  advertised  for  shippers  who  were  not  satisfied  to  come  and  make 
complaint;  but  thev  did  not  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  any  shipper  who  complained 
of  a  railroad  would  be  apt  to  fare  a  good  deal  worse  afterwards  than  before;  his 
goods  would  be  delayed,  his  facilities  would  be  cut  off,  and  whatever  reductions 
he  was  getting  would  be  stopped,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  the  full  published 
rates;  he  might  also  be  involved  in  costly  litigation,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  say 
anything. 

The  railroad  commission  was  asked  by  the  legislature  about  these  discrimina- 
tions on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a  report  was  handed  in  by  the  commission 
last  year  (1900) ,  saying  that  the  reductions  from  the  published  rates  averaged  40 
per  cent,  and  that  in  different  cases  tiiey  ran  from  10  to  about  73  yer  cent---fully 
confirming  what  the  shippers  had  said.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  this 
report  was  not  written  by  the  railroad  commission.  They  had  passed  the  ques- 
tion over  to  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a  high  official  of  the  road  had  written 
the  reply.  The  railroad  commission  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  They,  however,  handed  in  the  report  of  the  railroad  official  as  being 
true,  and  it  was  admitted,  both  by  the  railroad  and  by  the  commission,  that  these 
discounts  on  local  rates  were  being  ^ven,  and  they  are  being  given  now.  The 
railroad  official  claimed  that  the  special  rates  were  **  ox)en  to  all  shippers  sending 
freight  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,"  which  may  be  true  if  we 
onderstand  '*  circumstances  and  conditions  "  to  include  the  relations  of  the  ship- 
per to  the  managers,  and  his  pull  with  the  railroad,  but  can  not  in  any  other  way 
oe  made  to  square  with  the  statements  of  shipi>ers  and  the  other  evidences  in  the 
case. 

The  effects  of  railway  favoritism  are  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  oil.  The 
Standard  Oil  trust  was  foimed  on  railway  discrimination,  and  though  strong 
enongh  now  to  defy  the  railways,  the  union  between  the  railways  and  the  com- 
bine still  continues  to  bear  rich  fruit.    For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the 
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while  others,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  goods,  obtain  concessions  rnnning 
anywhere  from  10  to  70  or  more  per  cent. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Phuxjps.)  That  was  generally  in  favor  of  the  large  shippNer  as 
against  the  smaller  one,  was  it?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  impression.  Andtherailwwr 
officer  said  that  * '  rates  lower  than  published  tariff  rates  are  charged  on  nearly  all 
articles  moved  in  large  quantities.  In  answer  to  a  question  * '  Is  there  an^  stand- 
ard schedule  of  discount  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shipments,  or  do  individ- 
ual shippers  get  such  discounts  as  they  can?"  the  Boston  and  Albany  official  said: 
"  There  is  no  standard  schedule  of  discount  propoHionate  to  the  amount  of  shi^^- 
ments.*'  He  sJso  stated,  as  already  noted,  that  while  these  secret  disoounts 
were  made,  the  same  discounts  were  always  made  under  the  same  circumstances; 
but  our  investigations  lead  us  to  feel  quite  positive  that  he  was  punning.  Hie 
used  the  words  '*  under  the  same  circumstances  "  and  so  framed  a  true  statemenl; 
if  you  make  the  meaning  of  '*  same  circumstances  "  broad  enough — ^the  same  cir- 
cumstances  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  railways,  the  same  pull,  the 
same  dei^e  to  favor  this  man  as  to  favor  the  other,  or  this  one  as  large  a  shipper 
as  the  other,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  It  was  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  attorney  was  not  quite 
frank  about  that,  and  that  he  used  the  word  *' circumstances"  m  too  broad  a 
sense? — A.  In  a  very  broad  sense. 

Q.  A  sense  broader  than  the  mere  sun*oundings  of  the  freight  problem  itself? — 
A.  I  think  so.  He  did  not  swear  to  the  statement,  nor  even  sign  it.  But  if  tiie 
words  **fair  and  lawful"  or  the  nhrase  '* properly  essential  circumstances"  had 
been  added,  and  he  had  been  askea  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  the  document,  I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  done  so,  although  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  would 
have  thought  even  the  most  subtle  difference  of  relationship  of  the  shipper  to  the 
manager  or  the  railway  was  one  of  the  fair  and  essential  circumstances,  and  it  is 
also  xK>sslble  that  even  a  high  railway  official  might  be  willing  to  tell  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue,  although  I  believe  most  railway  men  are  honorable  men 
according  to  present  business  standards,  and  prefer  to  make  their  statements  in 
such  form  that  they  are  capable  of  a  truthful  interpretation  if  the  reader  has  wit 
enou^to  read  the  true  interpretation. 

Q.  was  that  official  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar?--A.  "We  were  not  informed  what  official 
of  the  road  was  responsible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  discriminations  were  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  or  any  individual  shipper? — ^A.  According  to 
my  understanding  of  monopoly,  yes.  I  understand  monopoly  to  be  any  advan- 
tage which  tends  to  shuir  out  competition,  and  therefore  any  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  would  be  a  monopoly  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  degree 
of  discrimination.  For  example,  the  difference  brought  out  "in  the  Hepburn 
report,  between  A.  T.  Stewart  and  other  shippers  of  di*y  goods — he  was  given  a 
rate  of  13  cents  a  hundred  and  everybody  else  had  to  i>ay  20  cents.  That  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  A.  T.  Stewart  an  enormous  margin  of  profit  and  a  great 
power  to  control  the  market;  and  while  others  were  able  to  do  some  bustness,  I 
believe  in  a  very  true  sense  A.  T.  Stewart  had  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Did  your  investigation  go  far  enough  to  locate  the  kinds  of  goods  outside  of 
oil  which  you  referred  to?— A.  Many  kinds.  The  majority  of  merchants  inter- 
viewed were  found  to  have  discounts,  more  or  less. 

Cj.  Covering  substantially  all  branches  of  industries? — ^A.  A  good  many  of 
them. 

Q.  Of  the  leading  branches? — ^A.  Of  the  leading  branches. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  Boston  and  iiJbany  have  a  competing  line? — 
A.  The  Boston  and  Albany  is  competing  to  some  extent  with  the  Fitchburg,  and 
to  some  extent,  I  suppose,  with  the  New  Haven  road. 

Q.  WeU,  these  discriminations  you  speak  of  are  on  local  deliveries  of  the  road? — 
A.  Local  rates. 

Q.  Entirely  local  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  itself? — A.  Yes;  the  investigation 
I  have  been  speaking  of  related  to  local  rates. 

Q.  So  you  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  favoritism,  then,  the  advantage  of 
the  rates  given? — A.  Not  wholly  personal  favoritism.  I  think  the  railway  man- 
agers are  driven  to  these  discriminations  largely.  I  think  they  are  of  two  classes. 
Some  rates  are  made  and  advantages  given  through  favoritism.  Sometimes  the 
purpose  is  to  let  the  favored  person  realize  a  large  profit.  Sometimes  the  man- 
agers share  in  the  profit  themselves,  as  was  ori^ally  the  case  in  the  building  of 
the  Standard  Oil  trust;  it  was  built  up  by  letting  railroad  manaffers  in  on  the 
ground  floor  to  share  in  the  profits.  But  the  other  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  I 
believe,  consists  of  discriminations  that  are  practically  forced  upon  the  railroads 
by  the  threats  of  large  Bhipx>ers  to  transfer  their  traffic. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  they  conld  adyantageonsly  transfer  their  traffic  from  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  to  any  other  road  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  I  think  that  the^  would 
transfer  their  traffic,  perhax>8,  if  they  did  not  get  what  they  wanted,  even  if  it  was 
not  adyantageous  for  a  time.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  That  is  only  impression 
as  to  the  cause.  I  am  inclined  to  be  very  charitable  in  my  feelings  toward  railway 
managers.    I  think  they  are  under  tremendous  pressure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ck>uld  not  that  pressure  be  relieved  by  legislation?— A. 
Beiiered  a  little,  perhaps,  but  not  overcome.  If  the  enormous  power  of  the  Ger- 
man Grovemment  could  not  do  it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  especially  as 
the  railway  managers  can  give  preferences,  not  merely  through  rates,  but  through 
car  service,  through  their  car  mileage  allowance,  through  elevator  commissions 
and  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  and  if  they  were  driven  to  it,  they  could  give  the 
preference  by  private  arrangement,  the  same  way  that  men  meet  legislators,  and 
pass  money  without  any  record  of  it  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  it  can 
pombly  be  wiped  out  by  legislation  so  long  as  the  roads  are  in  private  hands.  I 
believe  the  only  way  it  can  oe  prevented  is  to  do  away  with  the  cause  of  it,  which 
is  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  railways 
on  the  one  nand  and  the  public  on  the  other,  and  the  only  way  to  remove  that 
antagonism  of  interest,  so  that  the  public  interest  shall  be  the  interest  of  the 
owners,  is  to  make  the  owners  and  the  public  identical. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  on  this  Boston 
and  Albany  matter.  Did  you,  in  your  investigation,  find  tnere  had  been  discrimi- 
nation maae  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  build  up  manufactories  on  their  own 
line?  Did  any  manufacturers  get  special  rates  there  to  build  upon  the  Boston 
and  Albany  line?— A.  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  true.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  causes;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  did  you  obtain  the  evidence  of  discriminations  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany?  Did  you  and  your  associates  go  around  and  interview 
the  merchants? — ^A.  Personal  interviews  with  the  merchants  were  one  source  of 
information. 

Q.  Nobody  representing  the  Boston  and  Albany  was  present  at  the  interviews? — 
A.  No. 

(.  It  was  entirely  ex  parte,  then?— A.  Yes. 
\.  And  witnesses  were  not  under  oath? — ^A.  No. 
You  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  told  the  truth? — A.  Yes,  I  think  so; 
specially  as  the  account  given  in  by  the  official  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  agreed 
with  the  generalizations  derived  from  facts  from  the  merchants  and  other  sources. 

Q.  (By  Mr .  Litchman.  )  Did  you  make  an  investigation  as  to  any  other  road  than 
the  Boston  and  Albany? — A.  No. 

(jL  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  would  apply  to  the  other  roads?— 
A  Nopersonal  knowledge;  no.  Mr.  Cowles,  of  Connecticut,  has  investigated  the 
New  Hiiven  and  Hartford,  and  has  found  even  worse  discriminations  down  there 
than  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  At  whose  instance  was  this  investigation  made? — ^A. 
WeQ,  there  were  a  number  interested  in  it.  Mr.  W.  J.  Abbot  was  one  of  the 
first;  Mr.  McNary,  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  took  a  leading  part;  Professor 
Bemis  and  Professor  Commons,  of  New  York,  rendered  excellent  service;  Hon. 
George  Fred  Williams,  of  Boston,  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  movement,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  have  the  Boston  and  Albany 
leased  to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  other  phase  of  discrimination  I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  moment  was  brought 
out  very  prominently  in  our  studies  in  New  England,  and  the  best  source  of  infor- 
mation, perhaps,  is  the  report  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  a 
few  years  ago  (1894),  in  which  they  compared  the  average  freight  rate  on  New 
England  roads,  individual  roads— and  the  average  of  all  roads  there — showing  that 
our  rates  were  about  double  the  average  freight  rate  in  the  Middle  States,  or  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  that  it  was  nearly  double  what  the  average  freight  rate  was 
for  the  whole  United  States,  and  thev  argued  with  much  force  that  it  was  really 
a  discrimination  against  New  England  as  a  whole,  especially  against  Boston. 
Now,  one  of  the  pleas  put  forward  in  this  Boston  and  Albanv  matter  was  that  the 
ptving  over  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Cfentral  control  would 
intensify  instead  of  relieve  that  sectional  discrimination  against  New  England  as 
a  whole,  because  the  road  would  come  under  the  control  of  those  interested  chiefly 
in  the  development  of  New  York  City,  and  not  in  the  development  of  Boston  and 
the  New  England  States.  This  phase  of  discrimination  also  is  much  diminished 
under  public  ownership.  I  ought  to  have  said,  before  leaving  that  other  phase  of 
secret  aiscriminations.  that  since  Germany  has  taken  her  roaos  under  public  con- 
trol personal  discrimination  has  been  completely  wiped  out,  according  to  all  the 
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testimony  I  hare  been  able  to  get,  and  also  in  New  Zealand  and  Anstralia,  where 
the  roads  are  public,  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that  personal  discriminations 
against  small  shippers  in  favor  of  big  shippers  or  favorites  of  railways  do  not 
exist  at  all .  I  think  there  has  not  been  even  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  public  system  in  any  of  those  countries  to  tnat  effect.  Professor 
J^mis  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  no  one  of  the  30  countries  owning 
and  operating  their  railroads  has  any  opponent  of  public  ownership  ever  made  a 
complaint  in  regard  to  personal  discrimmations.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  state- 
ment. I  can't  make  as  strong  a  statement  as  that,  but  I  can  say  that  so  far  as  my 
information  extends  it  is  true  that  no  complaint  of  any  grievance  or  personal 
discrimination  of  this  kind  has  been  made  in  any  of  those  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  that  connection  you  speak  of  80  countries  controllings 
their  railroads — by  government  control  I  take  it  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

-»^.  Can  you  tell  the  mileage  covered  by  that  control? — ^A.  I  have  not  got  it  in 
my  mind. 

Could  you  get  it  and  supply  it  in  your  testimony? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  wish  Vou  would  do  so. — A.  I  will  do  that.' 
fow,  I  would  like  to  leave  the  subject  of  discrimination,  interesting  as  it  is, 
and  pass  to  the  topic  of  rate  making  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  do  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  this 
question  right  here:  Do  you  believe  if  we  had  Government  ownership  of  imlroads 
in  this  country  there  would  be  any  danger  of  sectional  discrimination  takingplckce 
on  account  of  parties — by  parties  in  control  of  the  Government?— A.  I  think  that 
would  be  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
that  question  under  this  next  topic. 

RATE  MAKING  IN  GENERAL. 

I  have  divided  it  in  this  way  because  I  wanted  to  consider  the  two  phases, 
the  dishonest  or  secret  phase  of  rate  making,  and  the  open,  above-board  part 
of  the  business.    I  believe  from  my  studies  that  the  tendency  of  private  monop- 


1  In  compliance  with  the 'above  request  Mr.  Parsons  subsequently  submitted  the  followliig  table, 
stating  that  it  was  prepared  by  bis  secretary  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1900: 


COUNTRIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Qerman  Empire  (Imperial  and  State  railways) 

Prussia 

Wtirttemberg 

Baden 


Saxon V 

Bavaria 

Alsace-Lorraine 
Hesse 


Oldenburg  

Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Austria-Hungary . . . 
Russia 


Rouman  ia 

Servia  (12  new  lines  being  constructed  by  the  Government) 

Switzerland  (the  people  voted  in  1898  to  make  roads  public  in  1908) , 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 


England  (public  ownership  agitated). 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy , 

Greece 

Turkey 


COUNTRIES  IN  ASIA. 


Bokhara 

China 

India.  British 

Japan  (contemplates  purchase  of) 
Peraia 


Owned 

and  oper- 

Owned 

Operated 

ated  by  pri- 

by Govern- 

by Govern- 

vate com- 

ment. 

ment. 

panies. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

MUea. 

2,825 

28,205 

28,325 

2,159 

80,191 

30,191 

S3 

1,114 

1.114 

110 

871 

962 

None. 

1.828 

1,849 

573 

8,908 

8.908 

96 

991 

991 

46 

664 

664 

None. 

831 

381 

None. 

15 

15 

6,684 

9,676 

14,276 

9,365 

16,414 

16.414 

None. 

1,895 

1.895 

None. 

354 

854 

2,816 

None. 

None. 

798 

2,069 

2,0G» 

761 

961 

961 

460 

1,108 

1.106 

60 

1.596 

1. 996 

98 

1,120 

1,120 

4,067 

2,283 

2.263 

21,659 

None. 

None. 

21,624 

1,700 

1,700 

8,020 

None. 

None. 

957 

507 

507 

3,681 

a  5, 700 

None. 

691 

None. 

None. 

2,958 

None. 

None. 

None. 

186 

186 

514 

None. 

None, 

8,690 

18.727 

6.728 

3,420 

768 

768 

6 

None. 

None. 

a  Ninety-two  miles  owned  jointly  by  the  Government  and  oompanlas. 
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oly  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  public  ownership  in  this  matter 
of  open  rate  making,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  secret  rate  making.  A  pub- 
lic plant  tends  in  the  long  mn  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  monopolies 
make  in  the  same  country  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  tends  to  make  a  just, 
impartial  tariff,  intended  to  develop  the  country  and  not  aimed  principally  at 
profit;  whereas  the  private  monopohr  tends  to  make  comparatively  hi^  rates 
and  an  unjust,  partial,  complex  tariff— even  the  open  rates  constitute  an  irregu- 
lar, uns3rnimetncal,  inharmonious,  ill-adjusted,  complex  system  to  develop  profit, 
instead  of  a  simple,  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system  to  develop 
the  country.  Private  monopolv  will  develop  the  country  so  far  as  that  develop- 
ment can  aid  profit  and  no  farther. 

THE  LABOE  SHIPPER  V.  THE  SMALL  ONE. 

To  illustrate  these  propositions  take  first  the  matter  of  justice.  It  seems  to  me 
nnjust  to  favor  even  by  open  rates  the  very  large  shipper  as  against  the  small 
man,  not  unjust  on  the  economic  ground  of  cost,  just  upon  that  ground;  but 
unjust  upon  the  higher  ground  that  we  should  seek  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  diftusion  of  wealth,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  to  which 
the  statesman  can  devote  himself.  If  we  are  to  favor  an^rone,  we  should  favor  the 
small  man  who  needs  the  favor,  rather  than  the  large  shipper,  who  does  not  need 
it  nearly  so  much  as  the  small  man.  The  truest  policy  is  to  equalize /)pportuni- 
ties,  give  the  small  man  just  as  ^ood  rates  as  the  large  man.  and  no  better,  as  in 
the  postal  service.  And  that  is  tne  tendency  under  public  ownership  of  railways. 
For  example,  in  New  Zealand  400  pounds  is  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  a  ton  or  a 
carload  or  a  train  load,  and  one  bale  of  wool  goes  at  the  same  rate  as  1,000.  In 
Russia  the  Government  goes  even  further  and  carries  100  pounds  on  the  State  roads 
at  the  same  rate  as  a  carload  or  a  train  load,  and  in  Germany  the  same  principle 
is  applied  for  the  definite  and  avowed  purpose  of  giving  the  small  man  a  reason- 
able chance  and  enabling  him  to  get  a  foothold  and  develop  his  industry. 


Footnote »— Continued. 


OOUNTBIBB  IN  ArillCA. 

South  African  Repablic  (Tnauraal) 

Orange  Free  State 

Natal. 

Ckpe  Colony 

Congo  Free  State 

Maoritlns 

Sierra  Leone 

Tunis 

Kgypt.  Britlah 

cocnrrBiis  in  aubtralasia. 

New  Zealand 

New  Sonth  Wales 

Qoeensland 

Wenem  Austin  lia 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

I^UBDanla 

COUNT&ISS  IN  AXBBICA. 

rnlted  states 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Porto  Rico 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Anentine  Republic 

Peru.'.''!'' '.!'.".'*!!!'"*  11*.!!"  !!!*.!".!'.'!"*.' ".'1 

United  states  of  Brazil 


Owned 

and  oper- 

Owned 

ated  by  pri- 

by Govern- 

vate com- 

ment. 

panies. 

Mites. 

Miles. 

None. 

TI4 

None. 

892 

None. 

606 

860 

1,990 

None. 

260 

None. 

106 

None. 

60 

17 

866 

186 

1,892 

168 

2,267 

None. 

2,707 

None. 

2,742 

496 

1,866 

None. 

3,123 

None. 

1,870 

None. 

606 

186,810 

None. 

16,870 

None. 

None. 

638 

None. 

137 

None. 

186 

8,040 

None. 

7,416 

2,470 

1,489 

1,223 

67 

844 

3,420 

6,242 

Operated 
by  Govern- 
ment. 


MUes. 

774 

392 

606 

1,990 

260 

106 

60 

None. 

1,392 


2,267 
2,707 
2,742 
1,365 
8,128 
1,870 
606 


None. 

None. 

None. 

137 

186 

None. 

2,470 

1,223 

844 

6.242 
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THE  CITY  V.  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  second  place,  as  between  the  city  and  the  conntry,  I  believe  that  our 
roads  have  been  forced  by  competition  to  pat  the  frei«[ht  rates  down  to  a  very  lo  w 
fignre  between  the  big  cities,  while  thev  have  left  the  local  rates  very  high,  so  that 
the  country  districts  have  not  receivea  their  dne  share  of  the  benefits  of  raili^ay 
development;  they  have  not  obtained  the  proportionate  facilitation  of  intercotirae 
and  power  of  development  that  they  ought  to  have  received  throu(^h  these  great 
new  means  of  transportation.  The  cities  have  been  favored  as  fu^amst  the  coun- 
try, the  big  shippers  as  against  the  small  men,  and  sections  which  have  the  large 
cities  and  the  main  currents  of  traffic  have  been  favored  as  against  the  sections 
that  lie  a  little  out  of  the  central  current,  like  New  England. 

Exactly  the  opi)osite  plan,  or  diffusion  of  benefit  instead  of  congestion  of  it,  has 
been  adopted  in  all  the  systems  of  public  ownership  that  I  have  studied.     They 
aim  to  r^uce  the  local  rates  in  a  fair  degree  at  the  same  time  that  they  reduce 
the  rates  to  the  cities.    They  even  make  the  effort  to  make  local  rates  very  loi^, 
especially  low,  in  order  that  the  men  in  the  country  may  develop  the  conntry 
somewhat  on  equal  terms  with  the  men  who  live  in  the  cities.    Our  cities  are 
built  to  fiig^ht  in  and  not  to  live  in.    The  houses  are  built  close  together  to  save 
rent  and  time  and  transportation  cost — stores^  factories,  warehouses,  depots,  and 
docks — everything  pressed  together  in  one  giant  mass,  whereby  in  the  fight  for 
wealth  the  city  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  coimtry.    It  is  this  that  makes  onr  ' 
cities  the^battle  grounds  of  industrial  war,  masses  our  people  in  narrow  streets 
and  unwholesome  houses,  and  crushes  the  conquered  into  tne  slums.   Now,  the  rail- 
road system  in  the  hands  of  men  who  aim  at  the  public  good  would  seek  to  break 
up  the  slums  by  making  low  passenger  rates,  so  that  workmen  could  live  in  the 
country ;  they  would  aim  to  make  local  rates  low,  so  that  industries  could  live  in 
the  countrv  and  compete  with  those  in  the  cities,  instead  of  making  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  center  in  the  cities.    One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  this 
coimtry  to-day  is  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  massing  of  industrial  power  in 
the  cities.    True  statesmanship,  I  believe,  would  use  the  railroad  systei^  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency  and  to  diffuse  benefit.    But  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  we  find  that,  while  through  rates 
have  fallen  very  much,  the  local  rates  are  in  many  instances  almost  as  high,  and, 
in  some  cases,  quite  as  hi^h  as  they  were  in  1881.    For  example,  drjr  gc^ds  and 
boots  and  shoes,  representing  two  of  New  England's  greatest  industries,  pay  the 
same  actual  local  rates  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  as  in  1881.    The  same  is  true  of 
flour,  glassware,  cement,  ete.    Ck>al,  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  maunfacturin^ 
business  of  the  State,  pays  the  same  carload  rate  as  in  1881,  while  for  less  than 
carload  lots  the  rate  has  oeen  increased.    Thus  in  respect  to  a  number  of  thin^^ 
that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  industries  of  New  England  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  reduction  of  local  rates  since  1881.    And  the  freight  statistician  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  Bulletin  15,  page  65,  has  shown  that  even  since  1865, 
if  you  reduce  the  rates  to  the  gold  basis,  as  is  only  fair,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
reduction  in  local  charges;  the  average  fare  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  for  example, 
was  precisely'  the  same  then  that  it  was  in  1898.    So  that  while  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  rates  between  comi>etitive  points,  and  a  consequent  great 
reduction  in  the  average  freight  and  passenger  charges,  the  local  rates  have  oeen 
kept  up.    On  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  it  was  found  that  rates 
have  been  advanced.    Mr.  Cowles  has  investigated  that  subject,  and  he  finds  that 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  from  intermediate 
points  between  those  two,  the  rates  are  higher  now  than  they  were  in  1850.    (See 
A  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post:  Putnam's  Sons.)    This  is  very  different 
from  the  policy  of  the  public  systems,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
railroad  student  when  he  sees  to  how  gre&t  an  extent  this  difference  has  gone. 
I  will  return  to  that  in  a  moment.    Before  I  take  it  up  definitely  on  a  diagram  I 
want  to  speak  of  a  point  or  two  more. 

PUBLIC  RAILWAYS  AIDING  LABOR. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Germany,  which  are  among  the  principal  examples  of 
railroad  management  by  the  State,  there  is  a  definite  use  of  the  ridlroads  not 
merely  to  develop  the  country  but  to  aid  labor.  They  make  very  low  rates  for 
laboring  men  in  New  Zealand;  they  carry  them  at  actual  cost  or  even  a  little 
below  it  in  order  that  they  may  go  where  work  may  be  had.  In  other  words,  the 
railroads  are  used  at  cost  or  less  to  redistribute  the  unemployed,  and  to  settle  them 
on  the  land.  They  also  make  rates  to  enable  city  workmen  to  live  in  the  country 
instead  of  clustering  in  crowded  tenemento.    They  carry  workingmen  at  50  cents 
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a  ^sreelE  in  and  ont  of  the  big  cities;  and  in  (Germany  worMngmen  are  carried  in 
and  out  of  Berlin  on  the  pnblic  railwajrs  at  17  cents  a  week,  about  1  cent  and  a 
half  a  trip.  The  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  Austria-Hnngary  and  in  Belgium, 
though  I  do  not  have  the  figures  in  mind. 

<y  (By  Mr.  Glakkb.)  Have  they  the  zone  system  in  G^ermany  around  Berlin? — 
A.  ]L  es;  a  workingman  or  anyone  else  can  live  5  or  10  miles  out  and  buy  a  ticket 
for  a  year  at  $4.50  to  go  in  and  out  as  many  times  a  day  as  he  chooses — 10  miles 
for  a  cent,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  with  a  moderately  possible  average  of  20  miles 
for  a  cent  in  and  out  of  Berlin. 

EDUCATIONAL  SBBVICE. 

The  public  roads  also  aim  to  develop  education.  They  make  very  cheap  excur- 
eacma  for  school  children— 4  miles  for  a  cent  they  average  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  minister  announces  definitely  in  his  report  that  although  they  are  losing  money 
on  their  school  excursions,  and  those  for  the  factory  people  who  are  also  carried 
at  Tory  low  rates,  yet  the  educational  value  far  outweighs  the  cost  to  the  treasury. 
The  Stete  railways  of  New  Zealand  carry  the  school  children  of  the  primary  grades 
to  and  from  school  free  of  chanj^e,  as  do  also  the  State  roads  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  man- 
agements of  public  raUways  manifest  their  beneficent  intent  to  aid  labor  and 
edQcation. 

FAVOBINO  AGBICULTUBX,  BTC. 

They  also  specialljr  favor  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries  that  form  the 
basis  of  civi]izati<m,  industries  that  under  our  system  are  anything  but  favored, 
I  think.  For  example:  There  was  a  great  snowstorm  in  New  Zealand  that  killed 
the  sheep  on  very  many  ranches  and  threatened  the  ranchmen  with  ruin,  but  the 
piablic  railroad  management  put  down  the  sheep  rates  so  that  the  farmers  and 
ranchmen  were  able  to  restock  the  sheep  runs  ana  save  themselves  and  the  indus- 
try. The  State  roads  of  New  Zealand  carry  lime  free  and  make  very  low  rates  on 
fertilizers,  as  they  do  also  in  Germany  and  Bussia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
developing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

LOW  RATES. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  low  rates,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
table  (No.  I) ,  containing  tiie  average  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  rates,  which  I 
obtained  last  spring  (1900)  from  the  reports  of  the  different  countries,  except  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  (see  note  beneath  the  table) ,  whose  avera^j^e  rates  are 
estimated.  The  United  States,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  pri- 
vate roads;  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium  have  public  systems. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

Table  I — Average  ton^mHe  and  passenger-mtle  rates, 

[Qennany,  AiutrlarHiiiigary,  and  Belgium  have  State  tsjsbema;  the  reat  hare  private  ByBtems.] 


ITnlted  States... 
Gennany. 

Aiwtria-Htmgary 

Belglom 

Switzerland 

Ftance 

Great  Britain.... 


Rate  per 

Average 

Rate  per 

ton- 

haul  per 

passen- 

mile. 

ton. 

ger-mile. 

Omta. 

Miles. 

OenU. 

0.76 

ISO 

2 

1.40 

60 

1.1 

1.44 

67 

1 

1.80 

40 

.88 

2.80 

36 

1.66 

1.48 

88 

1.21 

a  2. 10 

a2 

Average 
haul  per 
passen- 
ger. 


Mile*. 


26 
20 
23 
12 
12 
20 
10 


a  As  the  English  eompaniee  do  not  report  ton-mile  orjtassenger-mile  data,  the  British  flguies  are 
not  official,  but  are  baaed  on  the  estimates  of  the  great  English  authority.  Jeans,  and  the  eminent 
American  engineo^  Dorsey,  who  gives  2. 6  cents  ana  2.83  cents  as  the  probable  ton-mile  and  passenger- 
mfle  rates  for  the  united  Kingdom  in  1887,  which,  with  due  allowance  for  sinking  averages  in  later 
years,  at  the  ratio  indicated  by  the  experience  of  other  European  countries,  aflorcus  the  figures  in  the 
table  for  1896. 

The  average  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States,  you  see,  is  much  less  than 
m  any  other  country,  public  or  private.  That  average  rate  is  often  adduced  as 
proof  positive  that  the  private  system  in  such  a  country  as  America  produces  very 
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low  rates.  It  is  proof  that  it  prodnces  a  low  average  rate;  but  tmdemaath  that 
low  average  lie  several  facts  tnat  rnnst  be  noted,  m  the  first  place,  the  average 
hanl  in  the  United  States  per  ton  is  130  miles,  while  the  average  haul  in  Belgium 
is  40  miles.  Now  if  the  terminal  exx)enses  at  one  end  are  taken  at  20  cents  (which 
is  probably  abont  what  they  are  on  an  average) ,  at  the  two  ends  thev  would  be 
40  cents.  In  Belgiam  if  we  divide  that  terminal  charge  by  40,  we  will  have  1  cent 
a  mile  for  terminal  char^^,  leaving  a  third  of  a  cent  for  the  actual  transportation 
charKe  per  mile.  Dividing  the  terminal  charges  by  130,  for  the  United  States,  we 
will  have  about  three-ten tns  of  a  cent,  which  leaves  a  little  less  than  half  a  cent 
per  ton-nule  for  transportation  in  this  country,  so  that  the  actual  average  trans- 
portation charge  in  the  United  States  is  really  not  as  low  as  in  Belgium  probably, 
if  the  terminal  charges  are  allowed  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  wages  in  Belgium  are  much 
lower  than  thev  an)  here,  less  than  half,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  they  are  only 
about  one-third  and  in  Germany  only  about  a  half  what  they  are  here.  So  that 
turns  the  scale  again  the  other  way.  But,  again,  the  number  of  employees  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  per  ton  and  per  mile  is  very  much  greater  than  here,  which 
tends  to  push  the  actual  cost  the  other  way.  In  respect  to  the  ef&ciency  of  labor, 
we  have  to  agree  that  the  argument  is  much  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  which, 
however,  proves  nothing  for  or  against  either  public  or  private  ownership,  because 
the  efficiency  of  labor  in  European  countries  is  inferior  to  ours  in  private  business 
as  well  as  public.  For  example,  the  average  mason  in  Germanv  lays  fewer  bricks 
in  a  day  and  fewer  bricks  for  a  dollar  than  the  average  mason  here. 

Again,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  grades,'  capitalization,  cost  of  fuel  and 
iron,  density  of  business,  and  many  other  elements,  which  together  make  up  a 
problem  too  complex  to  justify  any  definite  inference  from  average  rates.  Mr. 
Fink,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country,  in  his  report  of  the 
LouisviUe  and  Nashville  road  for  1875,  proved  that  the  average  cost  per  ton-mile 
varied  700  per  cent  on  the  different  branches  of  that  system  under  the  same  man- 
agement. The  ton-mile  cost  on  one  line  was  8  times  as  much  as.  on  another  line 
of  the  same  system.  So  that  it  is  clear  that  when  all  the  factors  are  taken  into 
account  we  can  not  draw  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  economy  or  efficiency  of 
management  from  a  comparison  of  average  freight  rates. 

Then,  again,  under  this  general  average  freight  rate  of  ours  lies  a  very  low  tariff 
between  competitive  points,  with  comparatively  high  rates  between  local  pointe, 
and  many  x)ersonal  and  unjust  discriminations,  so  that  I  believe  it  is  not  lust  u) 
make  any  comparison  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  basis  of  the  average  freight 
rate. 

I  thought  at  fii*st,  and  used  to  argue,  that  the  general  average  of  passenger 
rates  in  Europe  under  the  State  systems,  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bel- 
gium— an  average  of  about  a  cent  a  mile,  did  prove  something,  as  compared  with 
the  very  much  Higher  rates  on  all  private  roads,  2  cents  in  the  United  States 
nearly,  and  in  Switzerland  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  a  little  over,  and  in  France  1.2 
cents,  and  in  Great  Britain  estimated  to  be  2  cents — I  thought  it  did  prove  a  good 
deal  in  favor  of  the  State  systems;  but  as  I  look  more  deeply  into  it  I  believe  that 
we  can  not  make  any  definite  judgment  from  the  average  rates  alone,  because  so 
many  elements  enter  into  them,  elements  which  differ  so  greatly  in  different 
countries. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  some  conclusions  may  be  reached  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  details,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  solid  conclusion  when 
we  find  a  definite  purpose  back  of  the  averages  in  these  public  systems  to  facili- 
tate freight  and  passenger  traffic  bv  the  reduction  of  rates;  and  I  also  believe  it  is 
fair  to  compare  railways  under  public  management  with  the  same  railways  under 
private  management.  For  example,  when  the  roads  were  made  public  in  Ger- 
many, rates  were  reduced  very  greatly.  The  same  thing  was  true  when  the  roads 
were  made  public  in  Austria-Hungary,  or  soon  after  the  system  was  arranged 
under  public  control.  They  made  a  tremendous' reduction  of  40  to  80  per  cent  in 
the  passenger  rates.  In  New  Zealand  also  they  are  continually  reducing  just  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Whereas  our  roads  reduce  when  they  are  forced  to  by  competi- 
tion, or  when  they  are  driven  to  it  or  persuaded  to  it  by  their  tendency  to  inake 
si)ecial  rates  to  favored  shippers.  Where  these  forces  do  not  operate,  as  in  ordi- 
nary local  rates,  we  find  the  rates  kept  up  as  high  as  they  were  20  years  ago,  and 
in  some  cases  40  years  or  even  50  years  ago,  and  sometimes  we  even  find  an  increase 
in  the  local  rates. 

So  we  are  not  without  means  of  information  in  respect  to  the  tendency  of  the  two 
systems  as  to  rates,  although  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  able  to  draw  reliable  infer- 
ences from  the  broad  averages.  But  if  we  could,  if  it  were  a  valid  argument  to 
say  that  the  low  average  freight  rate  in  the  United  States  under  private  owner- 
ship proves  the  case  as  against  the  higher  average  freight  rate  under  the  publio 
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mtoxns,  then  why  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  hijg^h  rates  in  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland  and  France  under  private  ownership  in  their  torn  prove  the  case  for 
pnblic  ownership?  The  argument  works  both  ways  on  its  face;  but  I  believe 
when  -we  get  down  to  an  analysis  of  the  facts  it  does  not  work  either  way  merely 
on  the  broad  averages.  You  must  get  down  to  the  details,  or  look  at  the  intent 
and  policy  of  the  two  systems,  or  compare  them  under  sinular  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Before  you  go  further/let  us  have  your  argument  on 
the  average  freight  haul  per  ton  and  the  average  passenger  run,  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  [Referring  to  Table  I.] 
Do  not  talk  in  averages. — A.  Great  Britain  has  also  private  ownership,  with  rates 
much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Take  Germany,  or  any  one  that  you  want  to. — ^A.  If  you  divide  the  2  cents 

by  26,  and  the  1.1  by  20.  you  will  get  about  8  here  and  5.5  here  [pointing  to  Table  IJ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is,  you  get  about  8  in  the  United  States  and  about 

5.5  in  Gtermany? — A.  Yes;  and  here  [pointing  to  Austria-Hungary]  you  get  4  and 

a  fraction. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  not  my  question  come  in  very  pertinent  there— 
the  contrast  between  the  mileage  as  between  1  country  and  another — the  large 
number  of  unproductive  miles  over  which  a  passenger  has  to  be  hauled  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  compactness  of  territory  in  Germany? — ^A. 
Exactly;  that  is  one  feature  of  the  mileage  rate.  When  you  compare  the  haul 
and  the  rate,  the  result  is  still  in  favor  of  the  public  systems  on  the  passenger 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  your  analysis  of  that  table  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  road  is  the  one  you  must  consider,  without  eliminating  the 
cost  of  the  terminals? — ^A.  The  cost  of  the  terminals  is  not  eliminated  in  the  table; 
the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  include  the  terminal  charges 
and  all  other  expenses  of  the  railways.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  a  good  and 
valid  argument  you  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the  terminals,  but  the 
haul  and  the  ^ades  and  the  cost  of  construction,  etc.,  and  the  number  of  laborers 
and  the  requirements  as  to  safety  and  every  element  of  the  railroad  system. 
Now,  I  simply  say  that  that  makes  such  a  complex  problem  that  no  man  on  top 
of  the  earth  can  cipher  out  from  the  averages  that  rates  are  higher  in  one 
country  than  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Hav3  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  difference  in 
lalxnr? — ^A.  I  have  to  some  extent — I  have  said  that  wages  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, are  about  one-half  of  ours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  have  more  servants  in  Europe? — ^A.  Yes;  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  figure  out  the  grade  matter,  to  know  what  effect  the  difference 
of  grade  has  on  rates? — A.  In  Germany  and  here? 

Q.  -Anywhere.  In  Germany— do  you  take  out  the  ^ades  there? — ^A.  I  have 
made  estimates  of  the  effect  of  grades  in  my  engineering  days.  I  am  familiar 
with  Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Location,  which  I  suppose  is  still 
the  best  book  on  railway  economics,  and  that  only  confirms  me  in  the  opinion' 
that  the  whole  problem  is  too  complex  to  draw  from  rate  averages  any  definite 
and  reliable  inferences  as  to  the  nature  or  efGlcienc^  of  the  management.  That 
is  only  one  of  manv  factors  affecting  the  rates,  and  m  any  case  of  differing  aver- 
ages we  can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  different  methods  of 
control  except  by  calculating  and  subtracting  the  effects  due  to  all  the  other 
causes  in  the  case.  That  is  a  very  dif&cult  and  practically  hopeless  problem 
except  where  the  comparison  lies  between  a  road  under  private  ownership  and 
the  same  road  subsequently  under  public  control,  or  where  two  roads  are  sub- 
stantially alike  except  in  the  matter  of  the  management,  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  such  a  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Did  not  Mr.  Fink's  report  shed  light  on  that  subject  of 
grades? — ^A.  Yes;  differences  of  grade  and  differences  in  the  density  of  trafSc 
were  among  the  elements  that  made  the  ton-mile  cost  vary  eight  fold  on  different 
lines  in  Fink^s  system,  all  under  equally  good  management — 700  per  cent  more  in 
some  cases 4han  in  others.  In  view  of  that  fact,  what  use  is  it  to  try  to  draw 
inferences  from  the  average  rate?  I  think  none.  I  simplv  introduce  this  table 
to  bring  out  the  facts,  call  attention  to  the  unreliability  of  the  usual  inferences 
tram  them,  and  show  that  I  do  not,  for  one,  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  at 
all  from  a  comparison  of  average  rates. 

Q.  (By. Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  we  pass  from  Table  I,  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  service  between  the 
United  States,  with  private  ownership,  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bel- 
flium,  with  public  ownership? — A.  The  service  here  is  better.  The  service  in 
Qreat  Britam,  however,  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  what  it  is  in  Germany  or 
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Belginm;  at  least  their  own  writers  say  so.  The  railwayjotimals  in  Cngrland 
are  full  of  complaints,  and  have  been  for  several  years.  The  fact  is,  iiow^e^er, 
that  that  difference  is  not  probabljr  dne  to  the  difference  in  management  of  tiie 
two  systems,  but  to  the  differences  in  the  countries.  Private  concerns  over  tliere 
are  just  as  much  inferior  or  more  inferior  to  private  concerns  in  this  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  street  railways  of  Great  Britain.  The  street-rail'wajr  sys- 
tem of  Glasgow  is  public,  and'it  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro^essive  and  one  of 
the  best  adxninistered  of  all  the  tramway  systems  in  Great  Bntain.  Tet  it  is  far 
inferior  to  our  private  systems;  but  the  private  systems  in  England  are  still  more 
inferior  to  ours.  When  we  eliminate  the  effect  of  nationality  by  comparing  sys- 
tems of  Iransportation  in  the  same  country,  the  public  systems  prove  to  be  the 
best. 

Q.  What  is  the  service  in  New  Zealand? — ^A.  In  New  Zealand  the  service  is  not 
as  good  on  the  whole  as  it  is  either  in  the  CJnited  States  or  Germany,  'whicli  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Lusk,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  and  other  authorities 
to  the  newness  of  the  country.  The  service  is  being  rapidly  improved,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  equal  to  the  **  bird-cage  *'  car  of  ^e'w 
Zealand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  means  of  g^iving  us  information  on  the 
longest  x)a8senger  haul  in  Europe?— A.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind. 

Q.  As  compared  with  the  ham,  for  instance,  between  New  York  and  Chica«ro? — 
A.No. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  factor  in  the  cost? — A.  Yes;  they  are  all  factors  in  the  cost; 
everv  difference  is  a  factor  in  the  cost.  Now,  where  is  the  brain  that  can  sum 
up  all  these  differences  and  reach  an  accurate  result — ^tell  us  what  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  civilization  level  in  two  countries  and  to  grades,  fuel,  length  of  hanl, 
wages,  efficiency  of  labor,  capitalization,  density  of  business,  and  all  the  economic 
elements  of  railway  construction  and  operation,  and  what  is  due  to  the  difference 
between  public  ownership  and  private  ownership?  My  point  is  simply  this:  That 
the  only  fair  comparison  of  average  rate  levels  is  between  private  ownership  and 
public  ownership  in  the  same  countries,  and  not  between  public  ownership  and  pri> 
vate  ownership  m  different  countries; — so  far  as  the  average  rates  are  concerned,  the 
fair  inference  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  That  we  can  see  the  tendency  and  direction 
of  motion  produced  b^  public  ownership  in  various  countries  and  in  this  country, 
and  then  we  have  a  ngnt  to  argue  that  the  movement  will  be  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  of  the  same  kind  under  the  laws  of  human  nature,  of  psychology,  and 
social  movement,  that  the  same  sort  of  change  will  produce  a  movement  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  same  direction,  although,  perhaps,  of  different  degree;  that  if 
public  ownership  in  Glasgow  lowers  the  rates,  as  compared  with  private  ow^er^ 
ship  in  Glasgow,  and  raises  wages  and  serves  the  public  better,  and  puts  the 

grofits  in  the  city  treasury  instead  of  in  the  pockets  of  a  few  managers  and  stock- 
olders,  then,  although  we  start  here  at  a  point  further  up  the  hill  and  the  rates 
will  not  go  as  low  as  in  Glasgow,  nevertheless  they  will  be  lower  than  they  are 
now,  and  wages  will  be  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  public  ownership  will 
produce  a  better  service  of  public  interests  than  private  ownership  does  here,  and 
the  profits  will  go  to  the  puolic  treasury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  the  rates  lower  in  Glasgow  than  they  are  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York? — ^A.  Yes;  the  average  rate  is  under  2  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  mile? — A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  average  rate 
per  mile,  either  there  or  here. 

Q.  Are  not  the  rates  in  Glasgow  for  the  distance  run?— A.  Yes;  they  have  snch 
rates. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  figured  it  up  to  see  if  that  figured  up  more  than  the  cost 
here? — ^A.  As  I  said,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  average  mile  rates  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  The  density  of  traffic  is  greater  there.  *  They  have  12  passen- 
gers per  car  mile  in  Glasgow;  in  Boston,  7  per  car  mile;  in  New  York,  on  Broad- 
way, 12  per  car  mile,  and  in  Chicago  5  or  6,  and  the  railways  carry  the  passengers 
farther  m  Boston  and  Chicago,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  in  Glasgow  for  a  sing^le 
fare.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  how  much  farther  I  do  not  know.  Fares 
are  nearly  threefold  here,  but  wages  are  sJmost  double.  I  do  not  think  our  sys- 
tems could  carry  for  the  Glasgow  fare;  x>erhaps  in  the  future  they  may,  when 
the  cities  take  the  street  railways  and  pay  off  the  capitalization,  but  the^can  not 
do  it  now.    Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  our  rates  as  compared  with  Glas- 

fow's,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  same  kind  of  effect  would  be  produced 
y  a  change  to  public  ownership  here  that  was  produced  by  a  change  to  public 
ownership  there. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  8ui>erior  service  in 
this  country,  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  relative  rates  for  transporta- 
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tion? — ^A.  I  simply  say  that  it  is  one  more  factor  in  the  complex  mass  of  factors 
which  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  cipher  out.  If  yon  want  to  find  out  about  that, 
get  Mr.  Fink*s  statement  of  the  varions  items  of  cost  on  the  varions  divisions,  the 
average  of  the  varions  divisions  of  his  Lonisville  system  in  his  1875  rejiort,  and  it 
will  convince  yon  beyond  a  donbt,  I  believe,  that  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  figpre  the  thing  ont  from  a  comparison  of  rates;  it  is  too  complex. 

Q.  Then  we  are  somewhat  in  the  dark,  as  I  understand,  and  will  be  probably  as 
to  the  better  of  the  two  systems? — ^A.  I  think  not.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
think  that  financial  matters,  as  a  whole,  are  infinitely  subordinate  to  the  human 
elements.  Intelligence,  virtue,  justice,  good  government,  diffusion  of  wealth,  and 
civilization  must  take  precedence  of  profit;  and  if  the  aim  of  a  system  under  pub- 
lic ownere^p  is  to  develop  the  country,  to  develop  education  and  aid  labor,  and 
make  just  and  impartial  rates  instead  of  unjust  and  partial  rates,  and  in  every 
way  forward  all  public  interests  and  the  higher  wealth,  while  private  monopoly 
aims  pfriinarily  at  profit,  subordinating  these  higher  interests,  and  even  opposing 
good  gOTemment  and  the  public  welfare,  the  question  at  once 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  was  asking  my  questions  from  a  business  standpoint. — A. 
Tee;  bat  I  can  not  admit  that  the  business  stand];)oint  has  any  business  to  take 
rank  with  tiie  other  standpoint.  It  is  important  in  its  place,  and  I  think  we  can 
reach  some  clear  results  even  from  the  busmess  standpoint,  but  even  if  we  could  not 
do  this,  there  would  still  be  considerations  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  any 
question  of  money.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  from  the 
oasiness  standpoint  as  between  two  different  countries,  we  can  solve  it  by  study- 
ing cases  where  both  systems  have  been  tried  in  the  same  country.  In  Austria 
and  Qermany  and  New  Zealand  they  tried  both  systems.  Germany  tried  private 
rsQways  for  25  years  and  Austria  tried  it  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they 
have  tried  the  two  methods  side  by  side  ever  since  the  public  system  was  organ- 
ized. In  New  Zealand  also  and  Australia  the  two  systems  have  been  tried  side  bv 
aide.  And  in  every  one  of  these  countries  where  they  have  thoroughly  tried  both 
systems  the  conclusion  by  an  overwhelming  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  pubUc 
nulways  serve  the  public  intereste  best,  and  also  make  lower  rates  and  serve  the 
people  at  less  total  cost.  Switzerland,  after  a  careful  istudy  of  both  systems  in 
various  parte  of  the  world,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people  have 
voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  public  ownership  and  o];)eration.  All  tlus 
is  very  strong  evidence,  and  if  we  turn  from  the  tongled  web  of  an  international 
comparison  of  averages  and  look  at  the  principles  and  causes  at  work  in  the  case 
it  wul  be  clear  that  public  ownership  tends  to  lower  rates  as  well  as  to  conserve 
the  higher  wealth. 

If  yon  will  examine  Diagram  IE  a  little,  I  think  it  will  make  the  matter  much 
clearer  than  is  possible  by  any  effort  to  deal  with  the  average  rates  and  the  infinite 
mass  of  detail  oehind  them. 

In  figure  1  (p.  142) ,  L  O  is  the  rate  line  with  zero  rates  at  the  bottom  and  at  the 
top  rates  so  lofty  as  to  he  prohibitive;  T  T  T  is  the  traffic  curve  expanding  rapidly 
88  the  rates  are  lowered;  £  E  E  is  the  ea^pense  curve,  oeginning  with  theminimxun 
of  fixed  charges  and  operating  cost  which  must  be  incurred  even  with  the  smaUest 
traffic,  and  expanding  with  the  traffic,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio.  A  considerable 
traffic  can  be  handled  at  a  slight  advance  uxx>n  the  minimum  cost  (the  fixed 
charges  being  nearly  the  same  with  60  passengers  ^r  car  as  with  1,  while  the 
operating  cost  is  only  slightly  increased) ,  and  for  the  later  ranges  of  the  traffic 
carve  the  expense  account  expands  at  so  much  less  a  rate  than  the  traffic  that 
aa  enlargement  of  100  per  cent  in  the  traffic  frequently  increases  expenses  only  80 
to  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  scarcely  at  all,  as  when  Hungary  adopted  the  zone 

rsm  in  1889.  R  R  R  is  the  curve  of  receipts,  which  is  a  function  of  the  rate  and 
traffic,  and  can  be  easily  platted  from  them;  yRN,  the  part  of  the  curve  of 
receipte  that  extends  beyond  tne  expense  line,  represents  profits.  This  profit  line 
is  platted  again  at  P  P  z  M  on  the  rate  line  as  a  base.  H  I  is  the  rate  level  that 
jfidds  the  greatest  profit,  and  M  N  is  the  rate  level  that  yields  the  greatest  traffic  with- 
<mt  incurring  a  deficit.  It  is  the  level  at  which  the  line  of  receipts  crosses  the  expense 
line,  so  that  there  is  neither  profit  nor  deficit,  but  service  at  cost.  M  N,  the  Ime  of 
greatest  traffic  without  deficit,  is  aTways  a  considerable  distonce  below  HI,  the 
fine  of  greatest  profit.  As  you  go  down  the  rate  line  from  H  the  traffic  increases 
and  the  profit  diminishes,  until  you  come  to  a  point  where  the  rates  are  so  low 
that  profit  vanishes,  and  there  you  have  the  rate  level  of  greatest  traffic  without 
deficit. 

Now,  private  monopoly  aiming  atjprofit  tends  to  establish  rates  at  the  level  H  I, 
the  rate  level  for  profit,  while  public  oumership  aiming  at  service  tends  to  bring 
rates  down  to  the  level  M  N,  me  rate  level  for  service. 

In  fig.  2  (p.  142),  to  emphasize  the  essential  facto,  the  traffic  curve  is  drawn  on  a 
QttTower  lateral  scale,  and  the  profit  curve,  on  an  expanded  lateral  scale,  is  platted 
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upon  the  traffic  cnrve  as  a  base.  The  profit  cnrye  crosses  behind  the  traffic  curve 
at  K,  the  line  M  N  representing  the  lai^est  traffic  that  can  be  secured  by  lowering 
ntes  and  yet  escape  a^ deficit;  while  H  I,  as  before,  is  the  Ime  of  largest  profit, 
with  higher  rates  but  much  sioaller  traffic,  H  z,  than  is  the  case  on  the  level  M  N. 
Private  monopolv  aiming  at  profit  tends  to  pnt  rates  at  H  with  the  traffic  Hx 
and  the  profit  xl,  wnile  puDiic  ownership  aiming  at  service  tends  to  pat  rates  sev- 
eral flights  of  stairs  lower  down,  at  M,  with  the  very  mnch  larger  traffic  M  N  and 
no  profit.  I  say  *'  tends.*'  because  actual  rates  mav  not  be  on  the  lines  H I  and 
M  N — public  ownership  may  place  the  rates  above  M  N  (though  rarely  or  never  as 
high  as  H I )  or  below  M  N ,  even  down  to  the  zero  level ,  and  private  ownership  may , 
through  miscalculation,  put  rates  above  H I  or  below  it  (though  rarelv  or  never  so 
low  as  M  N) .  The  significant  fact  is  th&tprivate  rates  qravitate  to  the  high  level  H I 
with  large  profit  and  comparitively  small  service,  wmle  public  rates  gravitate  to 
the  low  levd  M  N,  with  large  service  and  no  profit,  and  in  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment may  seek  a  lower  level  still  and  even  cultivate  the  zero  line. 

The  curves  in  these  figures  would  vary,  of  course,  with  the  location  and  char- 
acter of  the  business.  U  nder  some  circumstances  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  rates 
would  double  traffic  and  increase  expenses  30  "per  cent  perhaps,  while  in  another 
case  a  50  per  cent  reduction  would  increase  the  business  20  per  cent  and  the 
expenses  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  traffic  curve  becomes  con- 
cave toward  the  left  as  it  nears  the  zero  level,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  be  con- 
cave toward  the  northeast  and  strike  the  zero  level  at  a  great  distance  to  the  right. 
But  through  all  the  various  phases  of  these  curves  the  essential  facts  remain  the 
same,  viz:  (1)  The  rate  level  that  yields  the  greatest  profit  carries  a  relatively 
small  traffic  and  lies  above  the  nde  level  that  yields  the  largest  traffic  attainable 
by  lowering  rates  without  incurring  a  deficit,  and  (2)  private  ownership  se^s  the 
hifhrr ate  level  with  maximum  profit,  whUe  public  oumership  seeks  the  low-rate  level 
wUh  maximum  service  at  cost. 

The  great  point  is  that  the  private  system  looks  at  this  profit  line  while  the  public 
system  looks  at  the  traffic  line.  Private  managers  regulate  this  business  simply  in 
reference  to  the  profit  line,  trving  to  establish  rates  at  the  level  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  regaroless  of  whether  it  produces  the  greatest  movement 
in  the  country  or  not,  or  the  greatest  development  of  industry;  whereas  the  ten- 
dency of  the  public  system  is  to  look  to  the  greatest  development  of  traffic  so  long 
as  it  remains  within  reasonable  cost,  and  not  always  that.  We  make  our  public 
highways — ^not  our  iron  highways,  but  our  stone  highways  and  common  roads — 
absolutely  free  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  diagram  based  on  actual  experience,  or  is  it  mere' 
theory? — A.  It  is  based  on  the  results  of  experience,  the  laws  of  movement  indi- 
cated by  actual  cases.  For  the  extremes — ^top  and  bottom — we  have,  of  course, 
only  general  indications  from  what  scientists  c^  *'  adjacent  cases  "  and  from  the 
resnlts  of  selling  water  below  cost  and  of  makmg  roads,  jmrks,  and  schools  free, 
and  earring  school  children  and  some  fertilizers  free  in  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
^alia.  But  the  middle  sections  are  carefully  platted  according  to  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  experienced  results  of  lowering  rates  on  railroad  and  street  railway 
systems.  Telegraph  and  telephone  experience,  and  actual  reductions  in  rates  for 
water,  gas,  and  other  similar  services,  illustrate  the  same  general  truths  that 
business  increases  rapidly  with  lower  rates,  while  expenses,  as  a  rule,  increase  in 
smaller  ratio,  and  that  the  rate  level  yielding  the  greatest  profit  is  above  the  rate 
level  yielding  the  greatest  traffic  without  deficit — this  is  the  universal  and  essen- 
tial truth  on  which  I  base  the  prox)06ition  that  public  ownership  aiming  at  service 
tends  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  ownership  aiming  at  profit.  However 
mnch  the  shape  of  the  curves  may  vary  in  different  systems  of  r^road,  street 
railway,  telegrapn,  or  telephone,  their  relations  will  always  be  such  as  to  harmo- 
•nize  with  and  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  line  of  greatest  profit  is  at  a  higher  rate 
level  than  the  hue  of  greatest  traffic  at  cost.  So  that  tnis  diagram  is  not  only 
accnrate  but  universal  in  respect  to  the  truth  for  the  illustration  of  which  it  is 
adduced. 

Q.  .Now,  at  some  stage  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  the  question,  and  now, 
u  this  is  the  time  when  you  wish  to  do  it,  whether  or  not  there  is  not,  in  your 
opinion,  sound  economics  in  the  principle  that  every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own 
bottom — ^that  is,  that  every  system  should  produce  a  good  financial  result,  even  a 
httie  profit,  rather  than  a  deficit?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sound  economic 
Iffinciple,  not  as  a  universal  principle,  for  this  reason:  mor^s,  intelligence,  and 
civilization  are  just  as  vitally  related  to  economics  as  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
development  of  education  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  business  of  an  economic 
system,  of  a  railway  system,  or  any  other  industry,  as  the  making  of  profit— in 
short,  the  serving  of  the  public  good  is  the  only  admissible  purpose  of  all  public 
utilities;  and  if  the  public  good  requires  that  tikie  roads  of  tne  country  should  be 
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free,  I  think  there  can  be  no  sound  economics  in  reaniring  them  to  pay  cost  or 
make  a  profit;  or  if,  considering  all  interests  of  the  higher  wealth  as  well  as  the 
lower,  the  public  g[ood  requires  that  the  public  schools  should  be  free,  then  any 
principle  that  requires  them  to  make  a  profit  can  not  be  sound  economics.  It  is 
right  that  the  elevator  in  the  building  should  be  run  free  and  the  charge  put  upon 
the  party  who  rents  the  building,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  thing.  And  if 
it  should  turn  out  with  the  railways  as  it  has  with  tiiese  otiier  tilings,  that  it  is 
best  to  make  them  free,  there  is  no  economic  principle  to  prevent  it  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  may  be  a  prima  facie  presxunption  that  each  service  ^ould  be  self - 
supiiorting  till  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary,  but  when  such  reason  does 
appear,  sound  economics  requires  that  it  should  be  heeded.  Sound  economics  will 
do  whatever  is  best  for  the  community,  and  if  it  promotes  the  public  welfare  to 
carry  mail,  or  school  children,  or  fertilizers  below  cost,  and  make  use  of  our  streets, 
roads,  hospitals,  and  fire  dex>artments  free,  then  sound  economics  will  do  it.  In 
most  countries,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  business  is  concerned,  the  public  railwavs 
are  managed  so  as  to  make  a  little  profit,  but  there  is  no  sound  economic  principle 
that  would  require  them  to  continue  on  that  basis  after  it  became  clear  that  pnlmc 
interests  would  be  better  served  by  running  them  below  cost  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  character,  harmony,  development  of  industry,  etc.,  accompany- 
ing thQ  increase  of  traffic  that  results  from  lower  rates. 

Q.  Now,  supiiose  the  nontazpavers  a^e  in  control  of  the  GK>vemment  and  seek 
to  have  the  railways  and  their  public  conveniences  run  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost, 
for  their  convenience  and  make  up  the  deficit  by  taxing  the  people  on  their  prop- 
erty. Does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  an  improbable  result  of  that  system? — A,.  La 
the  light  of  the  x>ast  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  improbable  result  with  the 
railroads,  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  but  I  should  not  say  that  it  was 
improbable  in  the  far  future.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  summary  by  Professor 
Sehgman,  of  Columbia  University,  which  throws  much  light  on  tms  matter. 

THB  FIVE  STAGES  OF  DBYBLOPMSNT. 

'*In  all  the  media  of  transportation  and  communication  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  law  of  evolution.  Everywhere  at  first  they  are  in  private  hands  and  used 
for  purposes  of  extortion  or  of  profit,  like  the  highways  in  medieval  Europe  or 
the  early  bridges  and  canals.  In  the  second  stage  they  are  '  affected  with  a  public 
interest,*  and  are  turned  over  to  trustees,  who  are  permitted  to  charge  fixed  tolls, 
but  are  required  to  keep  the  service  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  canal  and  turnpike  trusts  or  companies.  In  the  third  stage  the  "government 
takes  over  the  service,  but  manages  it  for  profits,  as  is  still  the  case  to-day  in  some 
countries  with  the  post  and  the  railway  system.  In  the  fourth  stage  the  gov- 
ernment charges  tolls  or  fees  only  to  cover  expenses,  as  until  recently  in  the  case 
of  canals  and  bridges,  and  as  is  the  theory  of  the  postal  system  and  of  the  munic- 
ipal water  supply  with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  govern- 
ment reduces  cnarges  until  finally  niere  is  no  char^  at  aU  and  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  a  general  tax  on  the  community.  This  is  the  stagpe  now  reached  in 
the  common  roads  and  most  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  officials  of  several  American  cities  for  other  services,  like  the  water 
supply." 

Tne  extent  to  which  public  ownership  and  cooperative  effort  have  replaced 
individual  and  private  action  in  any  community  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the 
degree  of  its  civilization.  And  the  final  stage  in  the  case  of  a  great  uniyersal  util- 
ity, such  as  transportation,  is  free  service,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  this  final 
stage  is  not  likely  to  come  or  be  closely  approached  very  soon,  and  even  if  voters 
should  call  for  such  a  system  before  the  better  wealth  diffusion  of  the  future  has 
made  them  all  taxpayers,  still  the  change  would  not  be  nearly  so  unjust  as  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  because  the  property  of  the  large  taxpayers  has  been 
chiefly  produced  by  nontaxpayers  and  taken  from  them  by  an  uniust  system  of 
wealtn  distribution,  wherefore  the  railroad  tax  would  in  very  large  part  be 
merely  one  step  toward  a  fairer  adjustment  of  wealth  and  burdens,  like  a  pro- 
gressive income  or  inheritance  tax. 

To  come  back  to  Diagram  II:  We  have  seen  that  in  the  same  country  and  under 
similar  conditions  otherwise  than  in  resi>ect  to  ownership  and  control  public  own- 
ership tends  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  ownership.  The  line  of  greatest 
profit  18  on  a  much  higher  rate  level  than  the  line  of  greatest  service^  and  since  ffni- 
vote  monopoly  aims  at  profit  it  seeks  the  higher  rate  level.  Public  oumership  aims 
at  service,  not  at  profit^  and  therefore  gravitates  to  the  lower  rate  levels  where  traf- 
fic and  service  are  greatest, 

I  regard  this  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  generalization  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  public  ownership  to  lower  rates. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  TENDENCY  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  TO  LOWER  RATES. 

A  few  iUnstratioiis  of  the  yigorons  maimer  in  which  this  law  works  out  in  prac- 
tice may  be  of  advantage  here. 

The  Hungarian  Gtovemment  at  a  single  stroke  in.  1889  reduced  State  railway 
fares  40  to  80  per  cent.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  also  made  great  redactions  in 
railway  charges.  Belgium  started  in  the  thirties  with  the  very  low  rate  of  four- 
fifths  of  a  cent  on  her  public  railways.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  also  the 
government  mana^ments  have  adopted  the  settled  policy  of  reducing  railroad 
rates  as  fast  as  possible.  For  example,  in  the  New  Zealand  report  for  1899  Mr.  Cad- 
man,  the  minister  of  railways,  announced  reductions  of  20  per  cent  on  farm  prod- 
ucts and  40  per  cent  on  butter  and  cheesy,  concessions  amounting  to  one-seventh 
of  the  railway  receipts  and  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  $150,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Following  this,  Mr.  Ward,  the  new  minister,  announced  a  general  low- 
ering of  itassenger  fares.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reclassifi- 
cation, etc.,  rates  on  many  products  have  recently  been  lifted  instead  of  lowered. 

When  England  made  the  telegraph  public  in  lo70,  rates  were  lowered  SO  to  50 
per  cent  at  once,  and  still  further  reductions  were  afterwards  made. 

When  France  took  over  the  telephone  in  1889,  rates  were  reduced  from  $116  to 
178  per  year  in  Paris,  and  from  $78  to  $89  elsewhere,  except  in  Lyons,  where  the 
charge  was  made  $58.50. 

Private  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  canals  levy  sufficient  tolls  to  get  what  profit 
may  be  possible;  but  when  these  same  highways,  bridges,  and  canals  become  pub- 
lic the  tolls  are  often  abolished  entirely,  rendering  such  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion free,  and  when  charges  are  made  they  are  lower  than  the  rates  of  private 
monoxmlies  under  similar  conditions,  and  generally  reach  the  vanishing  point  as 
floon  as  the  capital  is  paid  off  or  before.  The  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate management  of  such  undertakings  is  strikingly  ULustrated  in  l^e  f ollowmg 
comparison  of  the  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis  bridges: 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  1«  owned  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  St.  Louis  Bridge  is 
piivateiy  owned.    The  contrast  in  the  management  of  the  two  bridges  is  very  great. 

CHABOXS  FOB  CBOflUNG. 

St.  Louis  Bridge  (cost  f  18, 000, 000,  bought  by  Gould      Brooklyn  Bridge  ( cost.  ^5.  OOO,  000) : 
interests  for  9&,  000, 000) :  On  L  roads  3  cents  (2  fares  for  5  cents) ,  if  you 

simply  wish  to  cross  the  bridge— if  you  come 
from  a  distance  or  are  going  beyond  the 
bridge  it  costs  nothing  to  cross  it,  either  in 
the  L  cars  or  the  surface  cars— the  ordinary 
car  fare  takes  you  over  without  extra 
charge. 

Foot  passengers Free. 

Vehicles,  with  1  horse 5  cents. 

Vehicles,  with  2  horses 10  cents. 

Bicycles Free. 


On  steam  cars,  25  to  75  cents  per  passenger. 
Street-car  fare  10  cents,  5  cents  for  bridge. 

Foot  passengers 6  cents. 

Vehicles,  with  1  horse 25  cents. 

Vehicles,  with  2  horses 85  cents. 

Bicycles 10  cents. 


Before  the  recent  lease  giving  the  companies  the  use  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  public  operation 
realized  more  than  enough  to  pay  expenses  and  interest,  on  a  2^cent  fare,  etc.  (as  above),  paying  the 
car  men  ^.75  for  an  ^hour  day.  The  elevated  railway  companies  running  over  the  bridge  pay  ^  for 
10  bonis,  and  some  of  the  men  receive  less  and  work  longer,  so  I  am  told  by  the  men  themselves.  On 
the  electrics  running  over  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  the  men  work  12  hours,  for  which  the  conductors  get 
SZ.2&  and  the  motormen  S2. 

Under  the  lease  the  elevated  roads  pay  about  tlOO,000  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
troUeyB  5  cents  a  car,  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  passenger.  The  franchise  charges  were  made  very 
small  in  order  to  arrange  matters  so  that  no  extra  fare  for  crossing  the  bridge  would  be  collected 
nom  those  paving  the  ordinary  5-cent  car  fare,  thus  making  the  bridge  free  for  passengers  coming  from 
or  going  to  a  distance,  and  more  than  free  to  those  who  simply  cross  it  in  the  bridge  cars,  since  a  ride 
^ihe  cars  anjrwhere  else  for  anv  distance,  no  matter  how  snort,  costs  a  nickel  instead  of  the  2i-cent 
bridge  rate— nothing  for  the  bridge  and  half  price  for  the  car  ride.  The  arrangement  is  good  for  the 
people  and  good  for  the  companies,  as  it  inf^reases  the^  traffic.  It  could  only  be  improved  by  a  larger 
iKiment  from  the  companies,  or  lower  fares  in  general,  or,  best  of  all,  public  ownership  of  the  street 
niiways  as  well  as  the  oridge. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  St.  Lotds  Bridge  are  one  and  one-fourth  millions  a  year,  or  25  per  cent  on 
the  Gould  inveslanent,  and  12  per  cent  on  the  impalrable  capital  (the  excavating  of  the  tunnels,  etc., 
vill  never  have  to  be  done  again).  The  St.  Louis  charges  may  be  objected  to,  not  only  as  extor- 
^nate,  but  as  discriminating.  A  passenger  who  buys  a  ticket  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  go  to 
St.  I/Hiis  has  to  pav  75  cents  for  crossing  the  bridge,  whereas  if  he  buys  a  ticket  to  East  St.  Louis  and 
then  crosses  the  Diidge  in  a  railroad  trcun,  it  will  cost  him  only  25  cents. 

The  St.  Louis  Bridge  is  managed  for  private  profit;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  managed  for  public 
aervice,  the  aim  being  to  make  tne  bridge  as  useful  to  the  people  as  possible. 

When  Glasgow  took  the  management  of  her  street  railways  in  1894  fares  were 
lanced  at  once  about  88  per  cent;  the  average  fare  dropped  to  about  2  cents,  and 
l^per cent  of  the  fares  were  1  cent  each.  Since  then  further  reductions  have 
wa  made,  and  the  average  fare  now  is  little  more  than  a  cent  and  a  lialf ;  over 
50  per  cent  reduction  in  6  years,  while  we  pay  the  6-cent  fare  to  the  private  com- 
psnies  in  Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  we  did  6  years 
^,  instead  of  the  df-oent  fare  we  would  pay  if  tiie  same  percentage  of  reduction 
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had  occurred  here  as  in  Ghweow.  At  the  same  time  that  rates  have  been  cut 
down  in  Gla^row  wages  have  been  raised,  honrs  reduced,  and  the  service  greatly 
improved;  and  the  profits  of  the  business  go  to  the  i>eople  instead  of  a  few  stock- 
holders. In  the  early  nineties,  when  the  private  tramways  of  Glasgow  were  col- 
lecting an  average  fare  of  8.Q4  cents,  they  declared  that  only  0.24  cent  was  profit. 
Now  uie  public  tram  lines,  with  less  than  half  the  fare,  still  realize  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  clear  profit  and  put  $300,000  a  year  in  the  public  treasury  above  all 
cost  of  operation  and  fixed  charges. 

According  to  Baker*s  Manual  of  American  Waterworks,  the  charges  of  private 
watier  comi>anies  in  the  United  States  average  43  per  cent  excess  above  the  charges 
of  public  waterworks  for  similar  service.  In  some  States  investigation  showis 
that  private  water  rates  are  double  the  public  rates.  (See  City  for  the  People, 
pp.  20, 195.) 

For  commercial  electric  lighting  private  comi>anies  charge  60  to  100  -per  cent 
more  than  public  plants.  (See  Municipal  Monoix>lies,  p.  156.)  What  public 
ownen^p  can  do  toward  lowering  the  cost  of  street  lighting  may  be  seen  trani 
the  following  table: 


TABiiE  n. — Cost  of  electric  light  before  and  after  public  ownership. 

[Total  cost  per  lamp  year  for  electric  street  lifbta  before  and  after  pablic  operation,  tbe  "after" 

service  being  as  good  or  better  tban  the  sendee  It  replaced.] 


AmoTELlll 

Elfin,  ni 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Maishalltown,  Iowa 

BayClty.MIch 

Detroit,  Mich 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

LewiHton,  Me 

Peabody,  Mass 


1. 


BEFORE. 

Price  paid 
private  com- 
pany per 
street  arc 
just  before 
public  opera- 
tion began. 


2. 


AFTKB. 

Cost  per  arc, 
including 
operating 
expenses, 
taxes,  insur- 
ance, depre- 
ciation, and 
interest 


$/-2 
65 
95 
40 
67 
83 
86 
58 
68 
78 


AFTSB. 

Cost  under  com- 
plete public 
ownership,  in- 
cluding oper- 
ating expenses, 
taxes,  insurance, 
and  depredatioii, 
but  not  interest, 
there  being  no 
interest  to  pciy 
when  public 
ownership  is 
complete,  i.  e.. 
when  the  people 
own  the  plant 
free  of  ciebt. 


•61 
66 
80 
30 
58 
68 
75 
48 
52 
62 


Column  2  is  made  up  of  the  operating  cost  plus  6  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  insurance,  taxes, 
and  depreciation  and  4  per  cent  for  interest,  except  where  the  actual  interest  is  known.  With 
Aurora,  Fairfield.  Marshailtown,  and  Bay  City  the  real  contrast  is  between  columns  1  and  8,  for  there 
is  no  debt  to  allow  for  in  those  c&»e».  Perhaps  the  Hame  is  true  of  Bangor  and  Lewiston.  The  data 
in  my  possession  leave  that  point  in  doubt  in  those  two  ca.ses.  The  true  contrast  is  always  between 
columns  1  and  3  if  you  wish  to  compare  private  ownership  and  operation  not  merely  with  public 
operation  of  a  plant  the  capital  in  whicn  is  still  privately  owned,  but  with  public  operation  and 
ownership  complete. 

When  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  what  it  is  fair  for  a  private  companv  to  charge  we  must  add  inter- 
est, but  when  we  are  trying  to  discover  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  a  change  to  complete  public 
ownership  there  is  no  interest  on  the  public  side  of  the  account. 

The  number  of  lights  was  greater  in  several  cases  under  public  ownership  than  with  the  private 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  candlepower  in  the  public  lights  is  usually  higher  and  the 
public  plants  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  permission  to  engage  in  commercial  lighting.  This  more 
than  balances  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  street  lamps—SOO  street  lamps  plus  20,000  private 
lamps  makes  a  much  larger  business  and  lower  cost  per  unit  than  860  or  400  street  lamps  with  no  com- 
mercial business.  Setting  this  handicap  against  the  increase  of  street  lamps,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  above  figures  obtained  from  the  reports  and  officials  of  the  municipalities  involved  do  not 
overstate  the  saving  power  of  public  ownersblp. 

In  the  early  years  before  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  was  understood  and  the  companies  were  charg- 
ing speculative  prices,  as  in  Elgin,  Aurora,  etc.,  the  change  to  public  ownership  caused  anamaxing 
reauction.  And  even  in  later  umes  the  saving  through  municipal  ownership  is  sufficiently  markea. 
In  Detroit,  for  example,  one  of  the  latest  cases,  the  city,  when  considering  the  change  to  public 
ownership  6  years  ago,  could  get  no  bid  for  its  street  lamps  lower  than  $132  per  arc  yean  it  saved  nearly 
SSOper  arc  at  the  start,  and  has  now  reduced  the  total  cost,  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  insurance, 
ana  operation  to  about  970  per  arc,  and  could  cut  it  down  to  960  or  less  if  the  commercial  lighting  of 
the  city  were  united  with  tne  street  lighting  in  one  system  under  public  management. 
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THB  ECONOMIES  OF  PUBLIC  OWNEBSHIP. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  public  ownership  aims  at  service  rather  than  profit, 
and  therefore  tends  to  a  lower  rate  level  than  private  ownership,  gravitating  to 
&e  level  of  greatest  service  without  deficit— in  addition  to  this  we  must  note  that 
pablic  ownership  permits  economies  which  pnll  the  expense  line  nearer  the  verti- 
cal and  brin^  the  line  of  greatest  service  without  deficit  to  a  lower  level  than  it 
would  have  in  the  8ames3r8tem  under  private  ownership.  Thus  public  (Ownership 
£avor8  low  rates  in  a  double  way,  first,  by  tending  to  oring  rates  down  to  cost, 
and  second,  by  lowering  cost. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  superior  economy  of  public  ownership  are  as 
foUows: 

(1)  The  public  plant  has  no  lobby  expenses  or  corruption  funds  to  raise,  as 
many  of  the  private  monopolies  have. 

(3)  It  has  no  rebates  or  conmiissions  or  other  secret  concessions  to  favored  cus- 
tomers to  provide  for. 

i'S)  It  has  no  dividends  on  watered  stock  to  pay. 

(4)  It  has  no  overgrown  salaries  or  monopolistic  profits  to  provide  for.  The 
principal  salaries  are  apt  to  be  smaller  under  public  ownership  and  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labor  somewhat  higher  than  under  private  ownership. 

(5)  Litigation  expenses  and  lawyers'  fees  are  likely  to  be  less  under  public 
ownership  than  with  private  systems. 

(6)  The  public  plant  generally  is  able  to  save  on  interest  charges.  The  public 
credit  is  b^^r  than  that  even  of  very  strong  private  companies,  the  government 
being  able  to  borrow  often  at  8  per  cent  or  less  when  a  private  company  has  to 
pay  nom  4  to  6  in  the  same  locality.  The  government  also  saves  on  insurance, 
msoranoe  bein^  simply  intended  to  diffuse  loss,  the  government  acting  as  its  own 
insurer — diffusmg  the  loss  directly  without  paying  the  commissions  and  agents' 
Ices* 

{7}  Public  ownership  gains  through  superior  coordination  of  industry,  which 
is  impossible  under  private  ownership  except  through  incurring  the  dangers  of  a 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  evils  of  which  would 
be  hkelv  to  outweigh  the  benefits  of  coordination. 

(8)  The  public  also  gains  through  the  civic  interest  of  the  people,  which 
increases  and  facilitates  the  business.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  tnat  the  people 
patronize  their  own  institutions,  their  own  water  plants,  tneir  own  elecMc  plants, 
and  their  own  telegraphs  and  telephones  to  afar  greater  extent  than  they  patron- 
ize a  private  institution.  A  man  does  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  income  of  a 
pnbhc  plant;  his  civic  pride  leads  him  to  favor  its  prosperity;  it  is  his  plant;  he  is 
a  partner  in  the  concern;  but  the  majority  of  men  do  not  enjoy  increasing  the 
profits  of  a  private  monopoly. 

(D)  In  the  next  place,  the  public  plant  escapes  the  costs  and  burdens  of  costly 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

(10)  Public  ownership  saves  the  dost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and 
investigations  into  the  secrets  of  private  monoi)oly.  Everything  is  open  and 
pablic,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  those  tremendous  i nvestigations.  It  also  saves 
m  the  cost  of  legislation,  since  the  time  and  attention  of  our  legislators  are  very 
lamly  given  to  these  great  private  monopolies,  making  laws  they  want  and 
making  laws  to  control  them. 

{11}  The  superior  diffusion  of  wealth  and  elevation  of  labor  resulting  from  a 
normal  public  system  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  and  the  cost  of  the  criminal 
uid  defective  and  unfortunate  classes;  as  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  prac- 
ticaUy  wiped  out  the  unemployed  agitation  through  the  administration  of  public 
utilities. 

(12)  The  elimination  of  the  antagonism  between  the  owners  of  vast  industries 
and  the  public  carries  with  it  all  the  useless  activities  and  wastes  of  conflict 
which  result  from  that  antagonism. 

SAVINGS  THROUGH  PUBLIC  RAILWAYS. 

How  great  are  the  savings  that  may  result  from  the  elimination  of  conflict  and 
ft  thorough  coordination  of  industry  under  wise  and  impartial  public  manage- 
ment may  be  seen  hj  comparing  the  economy  of  such  a  system  with  the  waste- 
folnees  ofpresent  railway  methods. 

While  8(X)  or  1,000  companies  carrv  on  their  business  more  or  less  separately,  it 
is  manifest  that  there  must  be  dupucation  of  management,  of  general  officei*s, 
ftnd  duplication  of  railways,  and  of  competitive  agencies,  duplication  of  depots, 
multitudinous  ticket  arrangements,  competitive  advertising,  the  carrying  of 
empties,  etc.  I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  details;  it  is  clear  that  the  wasteful- 
oess  of  the  present  system  is  very  great.    In  England  careful  estimates  have 
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been  made  by  leading  railway  authorities — ^the  secretary  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company,  the  mantu^r  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  late  eminent  railway  enflrineer,  Sir  Edwin  Chad  wick — and  it  is  estimated  th&t 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  preventable  wastes  amount  to  20  to  24  per  cent 
of  the  operating  expenses.  In  this  country  we  have  nothing  like  the  union  that 
exists  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  868  indei)endent  systems,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  has  only  183. 

The  whole  railway  system  there  is  based  on  an  understanding  between  all  the 
companies,  so  the  current  railway  literature  affirms.  The  wastes  of  severance 
may,  therefore,  be  greater  here.  But  suppose  we  take  it  at  20  x>er  cent,  we  shall 
find  then  that  the  wastes  of  severance  in  tnis  country  on  the  basis  of  the  English 
estimates  would  amount  to  $180,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this  the  sums  that  g^o  to 
lefl^slative  and  legal  expenses,  and  the  amounts  that  are  given  away  in  free  passes 
wnich  still  obtain  to  some  extent,  and  the  rebates  that  ate  still  given  in  larRe 
measure,  our  present  system  of  railway  management  probably  costs  the  people 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  mofe  than  it  ought  to  cost— f^SO.OOO, 000 
to  $300,000,000  uartly  waste  and  partly  unjust  increments  to  private  pockets  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  All  this  would  be  saved  to  the  i)eople  by  public  owner- 
ship, and  more,  for  the  profits  that  now  accrue  to  the  companies  would  go  to  the 
people  in  lower  rates,  or  lessened  taxation,  or  added  millions  in  the  public  treasury. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  a  system  owned  by  the  public  clear  of  debt,  as  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  number  of  the  European  governments,  such  as  Germany,  BelRium, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  France,  which  are  aiming  to  secure  a  system  of  railways 
owned  by  the  pu  olic  with  the  capital  all  paid  off,  so  that  the  railway  s;;stem  will  be 
in  the  same  condition  as  to  capitalization  as  the  public-road  system  is  now,  then 
rates  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  just  large  enough  to  cover 
operating  expenses  and  depreciation  and  necessary  extensions  and  improvements 
from  year  to  year.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. Sucn  bottom  rates  are  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  x>eople  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions,  the  relief  of  pressure  upon  the  slums  of  the 
great  cities,  and  so  on.  Politically,  socially,  and  economically,  low  rates  of  trans- 
portation are  of  the  utmost  impoi*tance.  Therefore  it  was  of  vast  importance  for 
a  nation  to  have  so  nearly  as  possible  a  free-road  system,  only  the  expense  of 
keeping  it  up  falling  upon  the  people.  So  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  we  should 
get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  free-rauway  system,  putting  upon  transportation  only 
the  burden  of  operating  exx)euses  and  maintenance  charges  and  getting  rid  of  the 
capital  charges.  If  that  were  done  the  people  might  save  about  600  millions  of 
railway  charges  every  year,  adding  the  waste  and  misappropriation  I  have  spoken 
of  to  the  interest  ana  dividends  and  surplus. 

Here  is  an  itemized  account  of  the  possible  savings  under  a  wise  public  man- 
agement of  railways.  It  is  a  statement  prepared  by  me  in  1895  for  the  Arena 
magazine,  and  is  based  on  the  estimates  of  railroad  men: 

Table  III. — Savings  under  coordinated  public  ownership. 


;  Inmil- 
'    lions. 


4. 
5. 


7. 
8. 


1.  By  abolishing  599  presidents,  with  their  suiffs 

2.  By  abolishing  the  nigh-prieed  managers  and  their  staffs 

3.  By  abolishing  attorneys  and  lei^al  expenses 

By  abolishing  merely  competitive  offices,  solicitors,  etc 

By  abolishing  tive-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account  which  is 

incurred  for  competitive  purposes. 

By  abolishing  the  traffic   asjjociations  which  are  employed  to 
adjust  matters  between  competing  roads. 

By  exclusive  use  of  the  shortest  routes 

By  consolidation  of  working  depotx,  offices,  and  staffs 

9.  By  uniformity  of  rail,  cars,  machinery,  etc.,  cheapening  their 
manufacture:  by  avoiding  freight  blockades,  return  of* 'emp- 
ties" belonging  to  other  roads,  clerkage  to  keep  account  of 
foreign  cars  and  adjust  division  of  earnings  among  the  roads: 
by  making  simple,  easilv  understood  tariffs,  saving  the  time 
and  labor  of  clerks  and  the  public;  bv  all  the  numberless  little 
economics  of  a  vast  corporation  under  a  single  management, 
and  no  competitive  warfare  to  waste  its  energies 

10.  By  avoiding  strikes  and  developing  a  better  spirit  among  the 

employees. 

11.  By  aoolwhing  the   corruption    fund   for  influencing  legisla- 

tion, etc. 

12.  By  abolishing  the  pass  evil 

13.  By  abolishing  unjust  rebatcM  and  rdinmissions 


25 
4 

12 

12 

5 


25 
20 


Authority 


C.  Wood  Davis. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


15  !  The  present  writer. 
10  I  DO. 

,30     Thos.  V.  Cator. 

I 

80  ,  C.  Wood  DavlR. 
60     Thoe.V.  Cator. 


ToUil 
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Table  HE. — Savings  under  coordinated  public  ovmerahip — Continned. 

FUSTHER  SAVINGS  BY  PAYING  OFF  DEBT  AND  EXTINGUISHING  CAPITAL  CHARGES. 


• 

Inmil- 
lionA. 

Authority. 

14.  Bt  liATiiur  no  rent  or  interest  to  nay. 

286 
82 
62 

Bv  report,  1891. 

1^  Pt  hATinir  no  dividends  to  wiy  .,.,..,..-  ^ .,  -  ^ -  - - 

Do. 

Ifi.  By  iwitriTijr  qiirnliM  In  the  p<>onl«»'«  tr«»5mry 

Do. 

Total  aaTin|{8  per  year  by  public  ownership  free  of  debt. . . 

662 

I  took  the  year  1891  in  order  that  all  the  estiinates  might  refer  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  same  year.  The  people  x>aid  the  railroads  in  1891  about  $1 ,200,000,000. 
They  could  have  had  the  same  or  Mtter  service  for  half  the  money  if  they  had 
owned  the  roads  free  from  debt  and  under  good  management,  with  a  well  coordi- 
nated public  system. 

We  nave  now  well  toward  a  thousand  different  manas^ements  in  place  of  000, 
ao  that  some  of  the  wastes  in  the  table  have  increased,  while  others  have  prob- 
ably diminished.  There  are  other  items  of  saving  not  mentioned  in  the  table. 
For  example,  adoption  of  the  zone  system  and  of  coonerative  methods  in  con- 
struction, etc.,  fuller  use  of  safety  appliances,  a  careful  system  of  training  rail- 
way employees,  thorough  coordination  with  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal 
serrices,  street  railways,  roads,  police,  and  other  department.  There  is  still 
abundsmt  reason  to  believe  that  railway  charges  ($1,480,000  this  last  year)  could 
be  reduced  about  one-half  if  the  nation  owned  the  system  free  of  debt.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  traffic  is  greatly  increased  by  low  rates  and  that  the  expense  "per  unit 
both  as  to  oi)erating  cost  and  fixed  charges  diminishes  with  the  growing  density 
of  business,  it  is  probable  that  rates  and  fares  could  be  reduced  considerably  more 
than  half  under  public  ownership  with  the  capital  paid  up.  Even  with  the 
higher  wages  that  ought  to  be  i^d  and  would  be  paid  to  brakemen,  switchmen, 
and  other  workers,  large  reductions  in  rates  would  still  be  possible. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In  ^is  country  there  have  been  about  5,000  railway  cornorations.  About  8,000 
of  them  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  there  are  now  a  littld  over  2,000  railways — 
2,047, 1  think — and  of  these,  there  are  863  independeiSit  operating  companies  and 
about  nine  hundred  and  seventy-odd  subsidiary  companies  leased  or  controlled  by 
the  independent  companies.  Two  hundred  odd  of  these — ^about  213, 1  think — of 
the  subsidiary  companies  keep  separate  operating  accounts,  so.that  they  are  not 
entirely  merged.  Now,  you  see  in  those  few  figures  that  a  tremendous  movement 
toward  concentration  and  coordination  under  private  ownership  is  going  on,  and 
there  is  much  at  the  same  time  that  {he  figures  do  not  show,  for  vast  combinations 
are  being  formed  among  the  independent  companies.  Coordination  is  good  and 
ought  to  ^o  all  the  way.  It  would  result,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  very  greatest 
economy  if  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  country  could  be  run  under  one 
harmonious  plan  and  one  management,  in  full  coordination  with  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  postal  services. 

In  the  transfer  of  empty  cars,  in  gettin^d  of  unnecessary  stations  and  account- 
ing offices,  etc.,  great  savings  can  oe  made — union  of  depots  and  all  that.  This 
concentration — which  is  so  valuable  that  the  German  Government  in  arguing  for 
public  ownership  of  railroads  put  it  as  1  of  the  2  strongest  arguments  that  they 
had— this  concentration  and  coordination  can  be  obtained  under  private  owner- 
ship, but  to  bring  it  about  under  private  ownership  would  result  in  establishing 
s  power  so  colossal  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  that  the  present  dangers  to  free 
institutions  resulting  from  monopolies  would  be  intensified  very  many  fold — 
intensified  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  appear  better  for  the  country,  perhaps, 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  coordination  than  to  have  absolute  or  complete  union  of 
these  enormous  systems  under  private  control.  So  that  if  we  are  to  have  the 
henefits  of  coordination  with  justice  and  safety  to  the  Republic,  we  must  attain 
them  through  public  ownership.  A  consolidated  system  of  railways  in  private 
jjands  would  be  a^  monopoly  so  vast,  so  powerful,  so  irresistible  in  its  infiuence  on 
legislation  and  administration  that  it  would  constitute  too  great  a  danger  to 
'^publican  institutions  to  be  permitted.  With  private  management  we  have 
either  a  lack  of  coordination  or  inharmony ,  or  dangerous  consolidation — harmony 
^^  coordination,  together  with  safety  and  justice,  can  only  be  secured  through 
public  ownership. 
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Moreover  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  six  hundred  odd 
millions  of  possible  pnblic  railway  savings  would  be  attributable  to  the  element  of 
coordination,  over  a  hundred  millions  would  be  due  to  the  abolition  of  cormptLon 
funds  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  privileged  individuals,  corporations,  trusts, 
and  combinations,  and  several  hundred  millions  more  belong  to  the  capital 
accounts,  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  and  could'be  realized  only  by  the  eztinguiali- 
ment  of  railway  capitalization  and  the  making  of  rates  on  the  basis  of  operatm^ 
cost  without  profit,  things  that  no  private  company,  or  consolidation  or  private 
companies,  could  be  expected  to  do,  so  that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  poesible 
dimmutions  of  railway  taxes  can  only  be  secured  through  public  ownersnip,  not 
being  attainable  under  private  management,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  risk  tJie 
dangers  of  complete  consolidation  in  private  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  600,000,000  are  taken  out  of  the  net  returns  of  rail- 
roads, what  would  be  left? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  out  of  the  net  returns;  I  said  out  of 
the  gross  returns. 

Q.  Even  say  out  of  the  gross  returns;  how  much  would  that  enter  into  the  net 
results  as  at  present  constituted? — ^A.  The  $600,000 ,000,  according  to  those  estimates, 
would  be  saved  to  the  common  people  through  the  lessened  cost  of  operation  and 
the  doing  away  with  discriminative  rates  ana  corruption  funds,  and  so  on — aU  tbe 
losses  of  the  present  system — and  the  elimination  of  profits.  Without  touchm^^ 
profits,  the  possible  reductions  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,000  or 
more,  basing  our  calculations  either  on  the  English  estimates  above  referred  to, 
or  on  the  table  and  the  comments  following  it. 

<^.  If  discrimination  in  rates  were  abolished  entirely  by  the  flat  plan  of  an  eqnal 
tariff  all  over,  would  not  that  add  to  the  profits  of  the  railroads? — ^A.  It  would  add 
to  the  ffross  revenues  if  the  present  tariff  were  enforced  throughout. 

Q.  If  you  abolish  all  discriminations  you  are  bringing  more  revenue  into  the 
railroads,  and  you  say  by  the  abolition  of  that,  by  coordination,  etc.,  that  yon 
would  save—  that  was  the  expression — $600,000,000? — ^A.  Yes.  It  would  save  uiat 
much  to  the  common  people.  If  the  favored  shippers,  who  get  concessions  worth 
60.000,000  a  year,  did  not  receive  those  concessions  tne  railroads  would  be  $50,000,000 
better  off,  and  could  afford  to  reduce  rates  to  the  general  public  by  that  much. 
Discriminations  are  made,  very  many  of  them,  by  the  payment  of  rebates  and 
commissions.  Now,  if  you  do  not  make  those  payments,  you  save  that  amount 
of  money  to  your  railroad  system,  and  can  lower  rates  in  general  by  so  much. 
Suppose  that  the  roads  received  $1 ,000,000,000,  and  that  $50,000,000  were  given  back 
to  favored  shippers.  Now,  you  do  away  with  your  discriminations  and  you  can 
get  along  with  $50,000,000  less  rates,  can  you  not,  than  you  could  before?  That  is 
the  point.  Every  pavment  or  concession,  whether  positive  or  negative,  to  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  beef  combine,  the  grain  trust,  or  other  favorites  of  the  railways, 
is  just  so  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  common  people,  who  have  no  rebates  or 
concessions  and  have  to  pay  ordinary  rates.  It  is  qust  the  same  as  if  the  amount 
of  the  concessions  were  added  to  the  salaries  of  railroad  officiids,  or  as  if  the  oil« 
beef,  grain,  coal,  and  other  monopolists  were  put  on  the  salary  lists  of  the  roads, 
and  paid  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  the  concessions  they  get.  The  common 
people  have  to  pay  for  those  concessions  in  railroad  rates,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  just  that  much  less  if  the  concessions  were  done  away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Even  if  rates  were  not  to  be  lowered,  would  you  still  see 
a  great  advantage  in  public  ownership? — A.  Certainly;  I  think  the  rates  are  not 
the  main  thing.  This  matter  of  partiality,  personal  discrimination,  injustice,  that 
is  eliminated  by  public  ownership;  and  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the 
small  class  owning  the  railroad  system  and  the  public  as  a  whole,  which  is 
eliminated  in  favor  of  harmony;  the  relief  of  the  pressure  ux>on  Government, 
tending  to  control  and  corrupt  the  Gk)vemment,  as  our  great  monoi)olie8  do  so  far 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  tueir  purposes  and  to  protect  themselves  against  bad 
legislation.    All  those  things  and  others  which  are 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting. )  Do  you  think  that  human  nature  changes 
in  nuDlic  service  from  what  it  was  in  private  service  in  any  way? — ^A.  Yes;  grad- 
ually; not  all  at  once. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  country  where  it  has? — A.  Yes;  every 
country.  Man  is  molded  by  his  environment  as  well  as  molding  his  environment. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  savage  times  when  man  began,  we  can  trace  through  his- 
tory the  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment,  social  institutions  being 
a  part  of  that  environment.  Now,  every  change  toward  harmony  by  elimination 
of  antagonism  and  conflict  tends  to  make  man  less  barbarous,  less  antagonistic, 
less  selnsh,  more  sympathetic,  brings  him  into  closer  relations  with  his  fellows, 
molds  and  changes  his  human  nature  toward  a  higher  manhood.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  that  I  expect  from  public  ownership, 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States,  were  it  possi- ' 
ble--which  everybody  seems  to  think  is  impossible,  of  conrse — for  the  Qovemment 
to  own  them— do  yon  think  it  is  xx)6sible  to  serve  .the  i)eople  better,  have  a  more 
intelligent  service  by  a  pnblic  service,  whether  nnder  civil  service  or  not,  than 
▼on  have  nnder  the  great  brotherhoods  that  control  the  roads  now? — ^A.  Not  per- 
haps a  more  intdligent  service,  bat  an  eqnally  intelligent  service,  aiming  at  the 
pnblic  good  instead  of  at  private  profit  nnder  the  control  of  the  monopolists,  not 
nnder  uie  brotherhoods,  for  the  brotherhoods  do  not  control  the  roads,  as  is  clear 
from  the  long  honrs  and  low  wages  of  most  of  the  men. 

Q.  Wonld  yon  abolish  the  brotherhoods  that  are  on  the  railroads  now  and  bring 
in  a  civil  service?^A.  No;  T  wonld  not  abolish  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  How  wonld  yon  employ  yonr  public  servants  on  the  pnblic  roads? — ^A.  I 
wonld  leave  the  present  employees  (when  the  different  roads  are  taken)  in  the 
petitions  they  occupy  at  the  tmie  of  the  transfer,  subject  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
missal for  lack  of  loyalty,  under  strong  civil-service  rules,  made  a  part  of  the  law 
nnder  which  the  railroads  are  taken  over,  all  new  appointments  and  employments 
and  dismissals  being  placed  under  those  rules,  and  so  the  change  from  one  system 
to  the  other  would  be  made  gradually,  not  by  any  sudden  jolt. 

O.  But  in  the  long  run  that  would  tend,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  present  form 
of  brotherhoods  as  they  are  now? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  let  the  unions  and  brotherhoods 
8t^  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

Q.  (By  mr.  Litchman.)  Does  the  management  of  the  railway  post-office  service 
nnder  the  Government  eliminate  the  organization  of  railway  postal  employees? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Trade  unions  are  frequently  opposed  and  sometimes 
broken  down  by  private  monopolies,  but  not  by  public  managements.  Unions 
are  encouraged  in  New  Zealand  under  the  pnblic  service;  the  workers  can  not  get 
their  full  rights  under  the  law  unless  they  do  form  a  union.  It  is  only  the  unions 
that  can  elect  their  judges  to  the  appeal  board. 

PUBLIC  BENEFITS  ASIDE  FROM  LOW  AND  IMPARTIAL  RATES. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  speak  of  very  briefly  is  public  service,  aside  from 
rate  making.  Take  the  matter  of  constructiou.  In  New  Zealand  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  is  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  panic, 
as  our  railways  have  been  mown  to  do.  In  1873  we  had  what  was  practically  a 
railroad  panic.  And  overconstmction  of  railways  in  a  time  of  prosperity  is 
thought  to  be  responsible  in  other  instances  for  intensifying  depressions  and 
panics.  In  New  Zealand  and  Q^rmany  the  definite  effort  of  the  Qovemment  is 
to  increase  railroad  construction  in  times  of  depression  and  to  let  np  on  construc- 
tion in  times  of  boom.  In  that  way  they,  get  a  double  advantage.  The^  equalize 
the  labor  market  and  the  control  of  industry,  and  they  get  the  railroads  conslructed 
at  the  times  of  lessened  cost  instead  of  at  the  times  of  higher  cost. 

Moreover,  the  management  uses  railroad  construction  and  the  adaptation  of 
it—increase  and  diminution  of  it — to  aid  the  farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they 
need  in  harvest  time.  When  winter  comes  and  the  unemployea  are  numerous, 
the  railway  managers  increase  their  construction  force,  v^hen  summer  comes, 
and  the  farmers  want  harvest  hands,  the  managers  slacken  the  work  on  the  radl- 
roads  and  other  public  works,  so  that  the  men  can  go  to  the  farmers. 

In  still  another  way  railroad  construction  in  New  Zealand  is  .used  to  aid  the 
laboring  people.  The  management  lets  out  contracts  for  construction  directly  to 
cooperative  groups  of  workers.  A  group  of  laborers  contract  for  a  ^ven  section 
of  earthwork,  another  group  for  layinp^  the  ties,  another  group  for  laym^  the  rails, 
another  group  for  grading  and  repairing  the  road,  another  group  for  building  sta- 
tions and  public  buildings  of  various  Kinds;  even  iron  bridges  have  been  con- 
strncted  in  this  way,  by  groups  of  cooperative  laborers — anywhere  from  6  to  50  or 
100  men,  who  elect  their  own  foreman  and  divide  their  money  equally,  the  amount 
paid  being  determined  by  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  system.  The  result  is  that 
the  average  wages  made  by  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  able  to 
make  under  the  old  system  of  private  contract,  because  the  men,  knowing  that 
the  profit  is  to  be  theirs,  put  a  great  deal  more  energy  and  interest  into  the  work, 
and  consequently  the  state  has  secured  its  railways  at  a  lower  cost  in  every 
Utttance,  so  it  is  stated  in  their  reports,  than  was  the  case  under  the  old  system  of 
dealing  with  boss  contractors.  Tne  elimination  of  the  profits  of  the  contractors 
^  the  stimulation  of  the  industry  of  the  men  has  resulted  in  these  two  conspic- 
junifl  benefits,  (1)  affording  the  men  double  wages  nearly,  and  (2)  giving  the  state 
its  oonstmction  at  lower  cost;  beside  favoring  the  development  of  sympathy,  of 
cooperative  effort  and  of  ability  to  understand  each  other^s  efforts  and  interests. 
1  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  tests  of  civilization  is  the 
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Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  six  hnndred  odd. 
millions  of  x>08sible  public  railwav  savings  would  be  attributable  to  the  element  of 
coordination,  over  a  hundred  millions  would  be  due  to  the  abolition  of  cormptiou 
funds  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  privileged  individuals,  corporations,  tmstB, 
and  combinations,  and  several  hundred  millions  more  belong  to  the  caxntal 
accounts,  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  and  could'be  realized  only  by  the  eztingniBli.- 
ment  of  railway  capitalization  and  the  making  of  rates  on  the  basis  of  operatiii^ 
cost  without  profit,  things  that  no  private  company,  or  consolidation  or  private 
companies,  could  be  expected  to  do,  so  that  far  the  larsrer  part  of  the  possible 
dimmutions  of  railway  taxes  can  only  be  secured  through  public  ownersnip,  not 
being  attainable  under  private  management,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  complete  consolidation  in  private  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  600,000,000  are  taken  out  of  the  net  returns  of  rail- 
roads, what  would  be  left? — A.  I  did  not  say  out  of  the  net  returns;  I  said  out  of 
the  gross  returns. 

Q.  Even  say  out  of  the  gross  returns;  how  much  would  that  enter  into  the  net 
results  as  at  present  constituted? — A.  The  $600,000,000,  according  to  those  estimatee, 
would  be  saved  to  the  common  people  throu&:h  the  lessened  cost  of  operation  and 
the  doing  away  with  discriminative  rates  ana  corruption  funds,  and  so  on — aU  ttie 
losses  of  the  present  system — and  the  elimination  of  profits.  Without  touching 
profits,  the  possible  reductions  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,000  or 
more,  basing  our  calculations  either  on  the  English  estimates  above  referred  to, 
or  on  the  table  and  the  comments  following  it. 

<^.  If  discrimination  in  rates  were  abolished  entirely  by  the  flat  plan  of  an  equal 
tariff  all  over,  would  not  that  add  to  the  profits  of  the  railroads?— A.  It  would  add 
to  the  gross  revenues  if  the  present  tariff  were  enforced  throughout. 

Q.  If  you  abolish  all  discriminations  you  are  bringing  more  revenue  into  the 
railroads,  and  you  say  by  the  abolition  of  that,  by  coordination,  etc.,  that  yon 
would  save—  that  was  the  expression — $600,000,000? — ^A.  Yes.  It  would  save  tiiat 
much  to  the  common  people.  If  the  favored  shippers,  who  get  concessions  worth 
60.000,000  a  year,  did  not  receive  those  concessions  tne  railroads  would  be  $50,000,000 
better  off,  and  could  afford  to  reduce  rates  to  the  general  public  by  that  much. 
Discriminations  are  made,  very  many  of  them,  by  the  payment  of  rebates  and 
commissions.  Now,  if  you  do  not  make  those  payments,  you  save  that  amount 
of  money  to  your  railroad  system,  and  can  lower  rates  in  general  by  so  much. 
Suppose  that  the  roads  received  $1 ,000,000,000,  and  that  $50,000,000  were  given  back 
to  favored  shippers.  Now,  you  do  away  with  your  discriminations  and  you  can 
get  along  with  $50,000,000  less  rates,  can  you  not,  than  you  could  before?  That  is 
file  point.  Every  pavment  or  concession,  whether  i)ositive  or  ne^tive,  to  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  beef  combine,  the  grain  trust,  or  other  favorites  ofthe  railways, 
is  just  so  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  common  people,  who  have  no  rebates  or 
concessions  and  have  to  pay  ordinary  rates.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  amount 
of  the  concessions  were  added  to  the  salaries  of  railroad  officials,  or  as  if  the  oil. 
beef,  grain,  coal,  and  other  monopolists  were  put  on  the  salary  lists  of  the  roads, 
and  paid  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  the  concessions  they  get.  The  common 
people  have  to  pay  for  those  concessions  in  railroad  rates,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  just  that  much  less  if  the  concessions  were  done  away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Even  if  rates  were  not  to  be  lowered,  would  you  still  see 
a  great  advantage  in  public  ownership? — A.  Certainly;  I  think  the  rates  are  not 
the  main  thing.  This  matter  of  partiality ,  personal  discrimination,  injustice,  that 
is  eliminated  by  public  ownership;  and  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the 
small  class  owning  the  railroad  system  and  the  public  as  a  whole,  which  is 
eliminated  in  favor  of  harmony;  the  relief  of  the  pressure  upon  Government, 
tending  to  control  and  corrupt  the  Government,  as  our  great  monopolies  do  so  far 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  tueir  purposes  and  to  prot^t  themselves  against  bad 
legislation.    All  those  things  and  others  which  are 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting. )  Do  you  think  that  human  nature  changes 
in  public  service  from  what  it  was  in  private  service  in  any  way? — ^A.  Yes;  grad- 
ually; not  all  at  once. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  country  where  it  has? — A.  Yes;  every 
country.  M!an  is  molded  by  his  environment  as  well  as  molding  his  environment. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  savage  times  when  man  began,  we  can  trace  through  his- 
tory the  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment,  social  institutions  being 
a  part  of  that  environment.  Now,  every  change  toward  harmony  by  elimination 
of  antagonism  and  conflict  tends  to  make  man  less  barbarous,  less  antagonistic, 
less  selnsh,  more  sympathetic,  brings  him  into  closer  relations  with  his  fellows, 
molds  and  changes  his  human  nature  toward  a  higher  manhood.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  that  I  expect  from  public  ownership, 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  that  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States,  were  it  possi- 
Wfr— which  everybody  seems  to  think  is  impossible,  of  course — for  the  Gk>vemment 
to  own  them— do  yon  think  it  is  possible  to  serve  jthe  people  better,  have  a  more 
intelligent  service  by  a  pnblic  service,  whether  nnder  civil  service  or  not,  than 
Yoa  have  tinder  the  great  brotherhoods  that  control  the  roads  now? — ^A.  Not  per* 
nans  a  more  intelligent  service,  bnt  an  equally  intelligent  service,  aiming  at  the 
pnolic  eood  instead  of  at  private  profit  under  the  control  of  the  monopolists,  not 
under  tne  brotherhoods,  for  the  brotherhoods  do  not  control  the  roads,  as  is  clear 
from  the  long  hours  and  low  wages  of  most  of  the  men. 

Q.  Would  you  abolish  the  brotherhoods  that  are  on  the  railroads  now  and  bring 
in  a  civil  service? — ^A.  No;  I  would  not  abolish  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  How  would  you  employ  your  public  servants  on  the  public  roads?— A.  I 
would  leave  the  present  employees  f  when  the  different  roads  are  taken)  in  the 
poaitionB  they  occupy  at  the  time  of  tne  transfer,  subject  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
missal for  lack  of  loyalty,  under  strong  civil-service  rules,  made  a  part  of  the  law 
nnder  which  the  railroads  are  taken  over,  all  new  appointments  and  employments 
and  dismissals  being  placed  under  those  rules,  and  so  the  change  from  one  system 
to  the  other  would  be  made  gradually,  not  by  any  sudden  jolt. 

Q.  But  in  the  long  run  that  would  tend,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  present  form 
of  brotherhoods  as  they  are  now? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  let  the  unions  and  brotherhoods 
8tav  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  the  management  of  the  railway  "poet-ofELce  service 
nnder  the  Government  eliminate  the  organization  of  railway  postal  employees? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Trade  unions  are  frequently  opposed  and  sometimes 
broken  down  by  private  monopolies,  but  not  by  public  managements.  Unions 
azB  encouraged  in  New  Zealand  under  the  public  service;  the  workers  can  not  get 
their  full  rights  under  the  law  unless  they  do  form  a  union.  It  is  only  tibe  unions 
Uiat  can  elect  their  judges  to  the  appeal  board. 

PUBLIC  BENEFITS  ASIDE  FROM  LOW  AND  IMPARTIAL  RATES. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  speak  of  very  briefly  is  public  service,  aside  from 
rate  making.  Take  the  matter  of  construction.  In  New  Zealand  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  is  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  panic, 
as  our  railways  have  been  mown  to  do.  In  1873  we  had  what  was  practically  a 
railroad  panic.  And  overconstruction  of  railways  in  a  time  of  prosperity  is 
thought  to  be  responsible  in  other  instances  for  intensifying  depressions  and 
panics.  In  New  Zealand  and  Germany  the  definite  effort  of  the  Qovemment  is 
to  increase  railroad  construction  in  times  of  depression  and  to  let  upon  construc- 
tion in  times  of  boom.  In  that  way  they,  get  a  double  advantage.  They  equalize 
the  labor  market  and  the  control  of  industry,  and  they  get  the  rauroads  constructed 
at  the  times  of  lessened  cost  instead  of  at  the  times  of  higher  cost. 

Moreover,  the  management  uses  railroad  construction  and  the  adaptation  of 
it— increase  and  diminution  of  it — to  aid  the  farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they 
need  in  harvest  time.  When  winter  comes  and  the  unemployed  are  numerous, 
the  railway  managers  increase  their  construction  force,  w  hen  summer  comes, 
and  the  farmers  want  harvest  hands,  the  managers  slacken  the  work  on  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  works,  so  that  the  men  can  go  to  the  farmers. 

In  still  another  way  railrosbd  construction  in  New  Zealand  is  .used  to  aid  the 
laboring  x)eople.  The  management  lets  out  contracts  for  construction  directly  to 
cooperative  groux>s  of  workers.  A  group  of  laborers  contract  for  a  ^ven  section 
of  earthwork,  another  group  for  laying  the  ties,  another  group  for  laymg  the  rails, 
pother  group  for  grading  and  rex>ainng  the  road,  another  group  for  building  sta- 
tions and  public  buildings  of  various  Kinds;  even  iron  bridges  have  been  con- 
strocted  in  this  way,  by  groups  of  cooperative  laborers — anywhere  from  6  to  50  or 
100 men,  who  elect  their  own  foreman  and  divide  their  money  equally,  the  amount 
paid  being  determined  by  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  system.  The  result  is  that 
the  average  wages  made  by  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  able  to 
inake  under  the  old  system  of  private  contract,  because  the  men,  knowing  that 
*he  profit  is  to  be  theirs,  put  a  great  deal  more  energy  and  interest  into  the  work, 
*nd  consequently  the  state  has  secured  its  railways  at  a  lower  cost  in  every 
^istance,  so  it  is  stated  in  their  reports,  than  was  the  case  under  the  old  system  of 
dealing  with  boss  contractors.  The  elimination  of  the  profits  of  the  contractors 
^d  the  stimulation  of  the  industry  of  the  men  has  resulted  in  these  two  conspic- 
uous benefits,  (1)  affording  the  men  double  wages  nearly,  and  (2)  giving  the  state 
Its  construction  at  lower  cost;  beside  favoring  the  development  of  sympathy,  of 
cooperative  effort  and  of  ability  to  understand  each  other^s  efforts  and  interests. 
1  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  tests  of  civilization  is  the 
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growth  of  cooperation.  When  men  ware  mere  savages  and  barbarians  they  wrere 
incapable  of  any  cooperation.  As  they  were  developed  they  became  capable  of 
working  in  little  gronps,  and  larger  groaiw,  and  larger  groups,  until  finally  tiiey 
are  able  to  work  together  in  the  all  inclusive  group  of  a  public  utility,  and  only 
as  these  larger  groups  of  voluntary  cooperations  federate  into  a  complete  coopers^ 
tion,  and  finally  merge  into  the  ^eat  all-inclusive  circle  of  public  ownership  do 
we  come  to  the  final  goal  of  civilization — ^the  elimination  of  conflict  and  tinB 
replacement  of  it  by  harmony,  by  cooperative  work  for  the  benefit  of  all,  instead 
of  the  mastery  and  confiict  of  most  by  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  I  believe 
that  is  the  goal  and  the  t«it  of  civilusation,  and,  if  so,  the  public  systems  in  Cher- 
many  and  in  New  Zealand  are  emphatically  superior  to  any  private  system  nnder 
this  test. 

Gtermanv  controls  her  railways  in  such  a  way  as  to  coordinate  them — ^that  is 
true  of  otner  public  systems  also— coordinate  the  railways  with  the  tele^^'apli, 
telephone,  ana  post-office,  and  every  other  public  service.  The  railway  tariff,  for 
example,  is  made  to  enforce  the  national  turiff  instead  of  nullifying  it  as  our  rail- 
roads are  apt  to  do.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  it  appeared  from  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cases  that  foreigners  could  ship  from  Liverpool  or 
London  through  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast,  books,  mat- 
tings and  csurpetSj  confectionery,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  gloves,  linens, 
cashmeres,  and  so  on^at  a  blanket  rate  of  $1.07;  whereas,  from  New  Orleans 
domestic  products  to  San  Francisco  went  at  rates  from  $2.88  to  $8.70.  That  is 
only  one  instance  of  the  practical  nullification  of  the  protective  tanff  by  our  rail- 
roads; whereas,  in  Germany  railroads  not  only  do  not  nullify  the  policy  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but  they  enforce  it,  and  they  can  actually  establish 
protection  to  home  industry  by  making  the  rates  on  foreign  products  higher  than 
on  domestic  products,  and  they  can  admit  raw  materials  for  home  industries  at 
very  low  rates,  so  doubly  encouraging  home  industries. 

In  one  way  more,  with  grand  results,  Germany  has  introduced  the  cooperative 
and  coordinative  principle  into  her  railway  system.  The  railways  are  governed 
by  the  minister  of  pubbc  works  at  the  top  (with  a  national  advisory  council) ,  20 
railway  directories,  or  district  superintendencies  (with  8  circuit  advisory  conn- 
cils ) ,  and  6  classes  of  local  officers  (operating,  machine,  traffic,  shop,  telegraph,  and 
building) .  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  local-traffic  office  is  to  maintain  a 
"living  union"  between  the  railway  administration  and  the  public.  The  chiefs 
of  these  offices  are  required  to  get  into  intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  their 
localities.  Each  local  traffic  chief, "  by  numerous  personal  interviews  and  obser- 
vations, must  inform  himself  concerning  the  needs  of  the  service  in  his  district, 
investigate  and  remedy  complaints  and  evils  without  delay,  and  take  such  meas- 
ures as  will  secure  the  most  efficient  service." 

The  local  advisory  councils  are  composed'of  representatives  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  organizations,  farmers*  unions,  dairy  associations,  merchants^ 
clubs,  etc. ;  all  sorts  of  industrial  and  social  combinations  are  represented  in  these 
advisory  councils,  and  the  law  requires  the  directories  to  consult  these  advisory 
bodies.  The  people,  organized,  according  to  their  interests,  into  various  forms  of 
industrial  union  (chamDHsrs  of  commerce, labor  unions,  farmers*  associations,  etc. ) , 
elect  the  members  of  the  local  advisory  councils,  and  these  councils  in  turn  elect 
30  out  of  the  40  members  of  the  national  advisory  board,  the  other  10  members 
being  appointed,  3  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  forests,  3  by  the  minister  of 
trade  and  industry,  2  by  the  minister  of  finance,  and  2  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  state  officials  being  ineligible.  These  advisory  bodies  do  actually  cuscnss 
with  the  greatest  force,  clearness,  and  effectiveness  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
rates  and  classification  and  the  conduct  of  the  railroads;  they  make  their  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions,  and  they  are  very  lar^ly  followed.  So  that  in  Ger- 
many to-day  the  railroad  system  is  practically  m  the  hands  of  the  people  to 
manage  and  direct.  The  roads  are  actually  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
on  one  of  the  most  democratic  and  cooperative  plans  it  would  be  x>ossible  to  imagine, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  sx)eaking  about  cooperative  construction  in  New  Zealand,  and  I 
wish  to  know  in  that  case  who  owns  the  facilities  and  apparatus.  Sup];>osing 
they  were  constructing  a  bridge,  who  would  own  the  demcks  and  the  hoisting 
engines  and  all  that? — ^A.  The  state  owns  the  machinery;  but,  adding  the  cost  of 
supplying  machinery  to  wages  paid  for  the  work,  the  total  cost  to  tne  public  is 
less  in  every  case  than  under  the  middleman  contract  system,  and  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  middleman  and  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  system,  9  years 
ago,  there  has  been  no  unemployed-labor  agitation  in  New  Zealand. 
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(Wherenpon  the  commission,  at  13.55  p.  m.,  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.  The 
commission  reassembled  at  2.87  p.  m.,  Mr.  Parsons  continning  his  testimony  as 
follows:) 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  personally  that  we  are  ready  yet  for  the 

Snblic  ownerstdp  of  railroads  in  this  country.  I  should  have  stated  that  more 
efinitely  at  the  start.  I  believe  we  are  never  surely  ready  for  the  public  owner- 
ship of  anything  in  a  republic  until  the  people  as  a  mass  are  thoroughly  and 
earnestly  awakened  to  that  desire,  and  so,  though  I  believe  we  are  ready  for  public 
ownership  of  the  telegraph,  the  public  having  expressed  a  desire  for  tnat  for  the 
past  50  years,  I  do  not  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  sufficiently  developed  as 
yet  to  niake  us  ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads;  but,  comparing  the  two 
systems  thropghout,  I  thmk  there  is  very*  strong  reason  to  believe  that  public 
ownership  is  the  b^,  and  will  be  the  ultmiate  outcome  when  the  people  come  to 
understand  the  matter  fully.  And  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  x»6ople  should  be  informed  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

SAFETY. 


We  come  now  to  the  question  of  safety.  Which  system  is  most  likely  to  care  for 
the  public  safety?  Such  special  care  for  public  safety  as  we  have  obtained  on  the 
railroads  of  this  country  and  on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  has  been  obtained 
chiefly  through  severe  legislation  or  direct  and  strenuous  legislation,  often  resisted 
by  the  railroads.  For  example,  the  laws  aboA  grade  crossings,  and  about  keep- 
ing stoves  in  passenger  cars,  and  about  vagflPs  safety  coupling  arrangements, 


and  so  on,  have  usually  been  resisted  instea!cRf  being  cordially  adopted. 

I  remember  a  case  in  regard  to  the  street  railways  of  Philadelphia,  when  the 
presidents  and  makers  of  the  roads  came  to  consider  the  matter  of  putting  on  safety 
fenders,  and  an  inventor  had  a  fender  that  had  been  tested,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  would  act  like  the  fenders  now  used  in  Budapest,  that  will  roll  a  child  from 
the  track  without  even  bruising  it  seriously;  but  when  it  was  found  that  it  would 
cost  $50  a  car  to  put  it  on  the  street  cars  of  Philadelphia,  the  magnates  made  a 
little  calculation,  and  found  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  on  paying  damages  for 
breaking  legs  and  running  over  children.  Afterwards  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
fenders,  and  the  roads  delayed  a  long  time  until  they  were  forcea  to  get  fenders, 
and  then  put  on  the  cheapest  kind  they  could  get;  and  the  fact  is,  in  Philadelphia 
now,  if  a  man  is  struck  on  the  leg  by  one  of  those  fenders,  it  would  probably  be 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  blunt  edge  of  the  car.  The  fender  has  an  iron  edge 
anywhere  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  would  more  certainly 
break  him  in  two  than  if  he  was  struck  by  the  car  itself. 

When  I  come  to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  accidents  in  various  systems,  public 
and  private,  I  am  not  able  to  make  out  that  the  influence  of  ownership  is  the 
dominant  one.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I  will  incorporate  in  the  testimony,  with 
the  permission  of  the  commission: 


Table  IV. — JRaUway  accidents. 


United  StatCB.... 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

tJreat  Britain.... 

Switzerland 

France: 

Public  roadfl . 

FHvate  roads 


Passengers. 


Killed.     ;  Injured, 
1  In—     '     1  in— 


2,267,000 
10,700,000 

8,781,000 
10,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,826,000 

12.000,000 
6,000,000 


170,141 
1,700,000 
662,000 
614,000 
800,000 
710,000 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 


EmployeeH. 


KUled, 
1  In— 


447 
966 
1,660 
1,360 
1,070 
1,016 

1,176 
1,000 


Injured, 
1  in— 


28 
366 
200 
616 

43 
347 


890 
320 


The  Svriss  and  Austrian  figures  are  lor  1897;  the  rest  are  for  1898.  The  Austrian  figures  i nclude  a  large 
Wockof  private  railways.  I  have  not  as  yet  secured  the  separate  data.  The  English  data  as  to 
onployeef  are  taken  from  The  Engineer,  London,  January  26,1900;  the  yearly  returns  of  employees 
ugured  appear  to  have  been,  till  recently,  very  imperfect. 

It  is  made  up  for  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  and  it  appears  that  a  passenger  is  about  5  times  as  likely  to  be  killed  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Germany,  and  about  10  times  as  likely  to  be  injured, 
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while  a  railway  employee  is  more  than  twice  as  likeljr  to  he  killed  on  oar  roadB 
and  13  times  as  likely  to  he  injured;  hat  a  comparison  of  the  roads  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  affords  no  snch  striking  contrast.  The  resalt  is  not  the 
other  way;  it  is  in  the  same  direction,  hat  nowhere  near  as  strong,  showing  that 
the  matter  of  ownership  is  not  the  dominant  factor  in  the  statistics  of  accidente. 
In  France  on  the  pahlic  railroads  there  is  1  passen^r  killed  to  12,000,000,  and  on 
private  roads  1  to  5,000,000 — ^the  private  system  being  more  than  twice  as  danger- 
ous so  far  as  killing  passengers  is  concerned.  And  1  passenger  is  injured  in  each 
4,000,000  on  i^uhlic  roads  and  1  in  each  1,000,000  on  private  roads — 4  times  as  dan- 
gerous on  private  roads  as  on  puhlic  roads  in  France;  and  it  is  also  more  danger- 
ous for  employees  on  the  private  roads. 

Q.  While  you  are  on  that  i>oint,  state  how  these  data  ar6  made  up. — A.  From 
the  reports  of  the  P*rench  minister  of  railways. 

Q.  In  proportion  to  the  population  and  miles  of  railroads? — A.  No;  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  In  G^rmanjr  1  passenger  in  10,700,000 
is  killed,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  1  passenger  in  2,267,000,  and  by  a  still 
later  rei>ort  the  ratio  is  1  passenger  kiUed  in  every  2,189,000  i)a88enger8  carried,  1 
injured  in  each  152,000  passengers;  1  employee  killed  in  420  and  1  injured  in  each 
27,  showing  an  increased  danger  in  the  United  States  since  1898. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  said  about  France,  namely:  The  private  roads 
consist  of  the  great  systems,  while  the  public  roads  in  France  are  comparatively 
small  branch  affairs,  and  that  may  account  for  the  difference  in  safety.  L  am  not 
able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  cpnclusion  about  that. 

ClfTtAUZATlON. 

My  next  point  relates  to  capitalization,  and  here  there  is  a  tremendous  contrast. 
The  tendency  with  the  great  private  monopoly  is  to  build  up  capitaliiation  vear 
after  vear,  and  decade  cSter  decade,  adding  together  the  cost  of  the  original  plant 
and  the  cost  of  all  improvements,  reconstructions,  etc.,  untH,  even  with  honest 
bookkeeping  and  without  any  stock  watering,  the  capitalization,  by  simple  accu- 
mulation and  accretion,  comes  to  be  2  or  8  times  the  actual  worth  of  the  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is  the  face  value,  is  it,  and  not  the  amount 
received  by  the  company? — ^A.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  actual  cost  put  into 
the  road.  It  accumulates  year  after  year,  till  it  far  exceeds  the  real  value  or  cost 
of  duplication  of  the  plant. 

Q.  N'ot  the  face  value  of  stock  and  bonds?~A.  No.  When  we  come  to  that,  the 
face  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds,  there  is  a  great  increase  beyond  the  total  capi- 
tal cost — ^beyond  all  that  has  been  put  into  the  roads — a  great  expansion  through 
the  watering  of  stock  and  through  the  inflation  of  values  otherwise  than  by  acca- 
mulation  of  worn-out  construction  costs. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  give  illustrations,  as  it  is  so  well  known  to 
be  the  tendency  of  our  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  street  railways,  bat 
I  might  name  one  of  the  most  conscienceless  cases,  that  of  the  Boston  gas  system, 
wh^re  some  years  ago,  I  think  in  1888,  the  capitalization  was  less  than  $4  per 
thousand  feet  of  output.  That  was  about  fair.  Between  $3  and  $4  capital  -per 
thousand  is  the  actusu  value  in  large  cities,  according  to  the  ^as  experts.  Since 
that  time  the  Boston  companies,  by  a  complex  system  of  consolidation  and  increase 
of  stock  upon  consolidations,  and  leases  and  contracts,  and  so  on,  have  g^radually 
worked  their  capitalization  up  until  it  is  $42  per  thousand  feet  of  output,  or  about 
10  times — ^more  than  10  times — the  fair  capitalization. 

Take  the  Metropolitan  system  of  street  railways  in  New  York.  It  appears  from 
an  estimate  made  last  year,  based  upon  the  testimony  obtained  by  one  or  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  New  York  as  to  the  cost  of  making  railroads  in  New  York 
City,  that  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  lines  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Company  was  then  23  times  the  actual  value  or  cost  of  reproduction 
of  the  said  lines,  according  to  the  evidence  given.  That  is  another  very  strong 
case. 

The  prevalence  of  water  in  the  railroad  system  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than-  touch  upon  the  matter.  Vanderbilt  set  the  pace  in 
consolidating  the  11  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  and  increased  the  capital- 
ization by  nearly  $9,000,000  in  doing  it,  then  adding  50  per  cent  to  the  stock 
capitalization  of  the  Hudson  road,  of  which  he  was  president;  then  esi^ending  his 
control  over  the  Central  and  adopting  the  same  tactics  there  he  added  80  per  cent 
to  the  New  York  Central;  then  he  consolidated  the  two  roads,  and  in  aoing  it 
inflated  the  Central  27  per  cent  more  and  the  Hudson  85  per  cent;  so  that  in  the  4 
years  from  1866  to  1870  he  brought  the  capitalization  up  from  $54,000,000,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  the  total  cost  on  the  books  of  the  company — about  $4,000,000 
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more— to  $103,000,000.    The  total  cost  on  the  books  in  1870  was  under  $70,000  per 
nule,  while  under  his  capitalization  it  was  $122,000  per  nule. 

That  example  has  been  followed  to  a  great  extent  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
our  railroad  capitalization  is  now  about  half  water,  or  water  and  wind.  The 
fignies  of  construction  and  equipment  cost  given  in  Poor's  Manual  from  time  to 
time  indicate  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  capitalized  at  about 
double  what  they  could  be  built  and  equipped  for  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  about  the  total  capitalization? — ^A.  A  little  over  $60,000  a  mile;  and 
the  actual  value,  according  to  Poor's  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  reproduction,  would 
be  under  $30,000  a  mile. 

Q.  In  round  numbers  what  is  the  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads?— A.  Some- 
thing over  $11,000,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhak.  )  That  is,  outside  of  the  bonded  debt?— A.  No;  including 
the  bonded  debt. 
Q.  Also  includes  the  bonds  in  the  capitalization? — A.  Yes, 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  fair  to  include  both  the  bonds  and  the  stock  as  capital- 
ization?— ^A.  Yes.  I  think  so;  for  this  reason:  Take  the  ordinary  manufacturer  or 
habeas  man  without  any  monopoly,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  can  not  make  his 
prices  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  pay  him  a  reasonable  profit  in  a  competitive 
market  on  the  actual  capital  value  or  cost  of  reproduction  of  his  plant.  He  can 
not  mortgage  his  business  and  issue  bonds  and  pav  interest  on  that  out  of  his 
prices  and  still  expect  to  make  a  profit  in  the  way  of  dividends  for  himself.  If  he 
tried  it,  some  business  man  without  any  bonds  or  mortgage,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  one  profit  on  the  actual  investmeht,  would  undersell  him  and  drive 
him  out  of  the  market.  The  merchant,  farmer,  or  manufacturer  can  not  make  his 
customers  pay  interest  on  bonds  equal  to  the  capitid  invested  and  dividends  on 
stock  equal  to  the  real  capital  also.  He  has  to  be  satisfied  with  one  profit  on  the 
actual  capital  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  is  right.  It  places  the  monopolist 
at  a  great  advantage  in  reference  to  the  everyday  Dusiness  man,  and  especially 
the  small  people,  if  either  the  bonds  or  stock  or  Doth  together  are  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  and  become  a  charge  on  the  community. 

9.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  the  present  cost  of  reprodtiction  of  a  plant  is  a 
fair  test  of  the  capitalization? — A.  I  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  just  stated. 
It  is  the  test  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist.  The  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out,  though,  is  this:  Not  to  blame  the  railroads  especially,  although  I  do  not 
think  they  have  acted  fairly  in  the  matter,  many  of  them,  yet  they  have  acted  much 
more  fairly  than  the  gas  people  and  street-raifway  people  in  many  instances;  but 
I  wish  to  bring  out  the  total  difference  of  policy  under  the  public  systems  where 
there  is  no  water  or  inflation,  no  policy  of  ouilding  up  capital  from  year  to  year, 
but  exactly  the  opi)oeite  policy  of  reducing  the  capitalization  from  year  to  year 
by  devoting  a  certain  fund  to  paying  it  off  so  that  in  the  course  of  20,  or  80,  or  GO 
years  the  capitalization  shall  oe  extinguished,  and  the  railways  or  other  service 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  people  at  rates  just  high  enough  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  operation  and  depreciation.  That  is  the  policy  which  is  being  de&aitely 
carried  out  in  Belgium  with  the  railroads,  and  on  the  German  railways,  and  the 
railways  of  Austria-Hungary;  and  France,  even,  has  made  an  agreement  with 
the  railways  whereby  in  the  middle  of  this  twentieth  century  they  are  to  revert  to 
the  State,  as  I  understand  it,  free  of  capital  cost.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council,  in 
giving  their  reasons  for  desiring  public  railways,  made  this  matter  very  emphatic; 
they  said,  *'  We  are  surrounded  by  countries  who  are  aimins^  to  reduce  rates  to  the 
lowest  practicable  figure.  If  they  do  accomplish  that  in  tne  course  of  the  next 
half  century,  and  we  leave  our  roads  to  pile  up  their  capital  year  after  year  as 
they  are  doing,  we  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Our  rates  will  be  so  high 
that  we  can  not  x>06sibly  compete,  and  we  will  not  get  any  through  traffic,  but 
jpet  absolutely -nothing  except  the  rates  from  our  own  peoxiie."  That  was  very 
influential,  I  am  told,  in  producing  the  remarkable  vote  of  two  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  nationalization  of  railroads  in  Switzerland. 

STOCK  GAMBLINQ. 

Passing  from  that  point,  the  next  one  is  that  railway  capitalization,  and  esx)eci- 
aUy  the  stock  part  or  it  under  the  private-monoi)oly  system,  supplies  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  speculation  and  gambling  which  goes  on  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  inaustries  and  to  the  detriment  also  of  the 
ideals  of  our  youth.  Just  so  long  as  our  young  men  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
them  to  gain  wealth  by  speculation  instead  of  by  honest  industry,  so  long  will  they 
^orn  to  n)eculation  instead  of  relying  on  useful  work — ^to  just  that  extent  we  are 
holding  before  them  a  premium  to  devote  themselves  to  gambling  instead  of  fruit- 
tolhkbor— putting  the  premium  on  activities  which  are  not  neany  so  beneficial  to 
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the  public,  to  say  the  least,  as  honest  industry  is.  The  public  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  wiping  out  this  railway  stock,  and  gas  stock,  etc. — the  fluctuatinR 
securities  on  whigh  the  ^pamblers  of  the  stock  exchanges  rely — causes  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  speculative  and  gambling  elements  in  our  business  life. 

COORDINATION. 

Then,  the  point  of  coordination,  which  I  have  briefly  referred  to  before,  bat 
wish  to  empoasize  here  in  a  little  different  way.  In  Qermany,  Belgium,  Ne-w 
Zealand,  and  Austria-Hungary,  where  are  the  systems  I  have  mainly  studied,  the 
railway  service  is  coordinated  with  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  all  other  public 
services  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  aids  the  other  to  the  ^itinoet.  For  example, 
in  the  Euro]^n  countries  you  can  telephone  your  telegram,  and  in  some  places 
you  can  do  it,  without  charge.  They  regard  the  telephone  as  a  feeder  to  the 
telegraph,  and  they  use  each  one  of  the  systems  of  transportation  to  help  the 
others. 

ANTAGONISM  OF  INTEBJST. 

Now,  this  coordination  and  unity  for  public  service  and  the  public  good,  which 
is  so  natural  to  public  enterprise,  is  directly  opx)osed  to  the  antagonism  of  interest 
between  a  small  body  of  owners  and  the  public  which  characterizes  private 
monopoly.  From  the  antasonism  of  interest  between  the  owners  and  the  public, 
I  believe,  grows  nearly  all  tne  evils  that  we  have  experienced  from  private  monop- 
oly, and  also  the  great  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
because  the  owners  wish  profit,  and  have  the  vast  power  wnich  the  great  public 
monopoly  gives  them  to  enforce  their  will,  that  they  are  able  to  make  these  dis- 
criminating rates  between  big  and  little  snippers  and  between  the  city  and  the 
country.  They  can  discriminate  against  a  man,  a  company,  a  street,  a  town  or 
city,  a  State  or  a  nation.  They  can  make  the  fortune  of  a  city  or  of  a  man,  or 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  an  industry.  They  can  ruin  or  build  up  a  city,  man, 
or  State,  and  they  are  prompted  to  use  that  great  power  against  the  public  interest 
because  of  this  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  small  group  and  the  whole. 
That  antagonism  does  not  exist  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  of  the 
countries  where  the  railroads  and  telegraph,  and  so  on,  are  owned  by  the  State, 
and  under  the  best  systems  it  does  not  exist  at  aU. 

THE  TEST  OF  MOVEMENT. 

My  next  point  is  one  that  is  somewhat  novel,  but  I  think  I  may  perhaps  make  clear 
whal  is  in  my  mind  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  differ- 
ences, and  perhaps  the  whole  difference,  between  a  man  and  a  piece  of  stone  is  a 
difference  of  movement.  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  movement  amone  the  XMirti- 
cles  of  the  stone  or  it  would  be  down  to  the  zero  of  total  cold — a  little  heat  move- 
ment— but  the  rock  is  not  able  to  move  itself;  it  has  none  of  the  motions  which 
we  call  life.  And  those  differences  which  distinguish  a  man  and  a  rock  exist  in 
a  less  dejp-ee  between  one  man  and  another,  and  between  one  nation  and  another. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  nation  that  has  the  greatest,  freest,  and  most  har- 
monious movement  of  its  molecules  among  themselves  is  the  most  advanced 
nation,  the  farthest  removed  from  inanimate  existence.  This  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nation — its  citizens  and  their  possessions — produces  what  may  be 
called  social  thought,  wealth,  activity  of  every  kind,  and  social  progress.  The 
amount  of  free,  harmonious  motion  among  the  molecules  of  society  being  one  of 
the  basic  tests  of  civilization  and  evolution,  it  is  fair  to  ask  which  of  the  two  sys- 
tems under  consideration  conduces  most  to  such  molecular  motion.  When  we 
compare  the  two  systems  in  respect  to  this  matter  of  social  dynamics  we  find  that 
the  public  system  gi'eatly  excels  in  its  facilitation  of  the  molecular  movements 
that  underlie  and  create  social  heat,  thought,  life,  and  progress.  Take  a  couple  of 
illustrations.  In  1809,  the  year  bef<^e  Great  Britain  made  the  telegraph  public, 
there  was  one  telegram  to  each  five  persons;  in  this  country  at- tne  same  time 
there  was  one  telegram  to  each  three  persons.  England  made  her  telegraph  a 
part  of  the  public  post,  and  now  there  are  two  telegrams  per  capita  in  England 
and  about  one  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  when  botn  systems  were  private 
we  were  nearly  twice  as  far  along  in  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  as 
England,  but  when  she  changed  to  the  public  system  and  we  kept  on  with  the 
private  system  she  gained  on  us  and  passed  us.  so  that  her  movement  of  thought 
along  the  electric  wire  is  double  ours.  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  Austrahan 
colonies  also  have  two  telegrams  per  capita  where  we  have  but  one. 
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Again,  taking  railroad  movement.  In  1883  a  comparison  was  made  between 
Germany  and  uie  United  States  and  it  was  found  that  th^  United  States  had 
nearly  7  passenger  trills'  per  capita  to  5.3  in  Germany.  Bnt  in  1899,  comx)aring 
the  records,  there  are  just  about  10  passenger  trips  in  the  United  States  and  just 
about  10  in  G^^rmany  also;  almost  exactly  alike,  though  the  German  figure  is  a 
fraction  above  ours.  So  that  again  in  the  railroad  movement  the  change  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  enabled  Germany  to  gain  greatly  upon  us  and  even  surpass  us 
in  that  movement,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  general  activitv  in  the  United 
States;  industries  which  are  private  in  both  countres  or  public  in  ooth  countries, 
like  the  post,  showing  very  much  greater  vitality  and  movement  here  than  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  easy  to  see  why  public  ownership  increases  social  movement  and 
Titality.  Take  the  telegraph — our  telegraph  system  confines  itself  to  the  better 
distTicts,  and  the  conmanies  are  not  to  be  olamed  for  doing  it  at  all;  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  system  built  for  profit  that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  profitable  routes. 
It  does  not  put  lines  into  the  rural  districts  where  lines  will  not  pay;  it  can  not  do 
it.  The  English  private  companies  did  the  same  thing  before  1870,  but  when  the 
lines  were  transferred  to  the  State  one  of  the  first  things  the  Government  did  was 
to  extend  them  very  greatly.  They  more  than  doubled  the  facilities,  lines,  and 
instruments,  and  the  facilities  were  increased  many  fold  by  making  every 
poet-office  and  post-box  a  dex)psitory  where  a  telegram  could  be  placed.  So  the 
difference  is  inherent  in  the  two  systems,  without  an^  blame  at  all  being  placed 
on  the  private  system  that  must  naturally  and  necessarily  promote  first  the  private 
interests. 

Another  striking  illustration  which  must  not  be  neglected  is  what  took  place  in 
Austria-Hungary  in  1889,  when  the  zone  system  was  introduced.  Rates  were 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  trafiElc  more  than  doubled  in  the 
first  year — an  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth-creating  and  thought-producing, 
sympathy -developing,  civilization-maMn^  activities  of  the  nation. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  in  England,  when  she  took  the  telegraph  and  increased 
the  facilities  and  lowered  the  rates  from  one-third  to  one-half,  tne  result  was  an 
increase  in  traffic  which  doubled  the  number  of  messages  in  less  than  2  years,  and 
doubled  the  word-miles  in  1  year.  The  term  *  *  word-mile  "  corresponds  to  the  *  *  ton- 
mile  "  in  freight  transi)ortation  and  the  passenger-mile  in  passenger  traffic.  One 
word  going  1  mile  is  a  word-mile. 

« 

DIFFUSION  OF  WEALTH. 

Kow,  I  want  to  speak  a  moment  of  the  question  of  wealth  diffusion — the  effects 
of  the  two  systems  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  private  system 
tends  to  the  congestion  of  wealth,  and  not  to  the  diffusion  of  it.  Our  railroads  and 
telegraphs  are  recognized  without  dispute  as  being  large  creators  of  great  fortunes, 
and  the  railroads,  at  least,  are  indisputably  largely  connected  with  the  growth  of 
other  ^prealt  monopolies  which  tend  to  the  congestion  of  wealth.  Many  of  the 
trusts  m  their  inception  owe  their  growth  and  power  to  railroad  favoritism.  The 
beef  combine,  for  example,  and  the  oil  trust,  and  so  on. 

After  a  trust  is  once  on  its  legs  the  removal  of  railway  privileges  might  not 
break  it  down  in  many  instances,  but  so  far  as  the  origin  of  trusts  is  concerned  a 
private  railway  system  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  with  many  trusts  and 
combines  the  railroad  system  is  of  great  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
power. 

While  I  am  on  that  matter  of  trusts,  however,  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  public  ownership  or  complete  control  of  the  railroads 
would  abolish  the  trust  evil.  I  do  not  believe  that  taking  away  the  protection  of 
the  tariff  from  trusts  would  do  it.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  "destroying  the  trusts, 
but  onlv  of  molding  them  into  good  forms  and  directing  their  energies  in  proper 
cbannelB.  I  think  that  the  organization  of  capital  is  one  of  the  gi-eatest  advances 
of  the  age,  and  that  trusts,  on  the  whole,  represent  a  movement  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress. Each  trust  is  a  brotherhood  or  coox)eration  on  the  inside.  It  gets  rid  of  the 
conflict  between  the  different  manufacturers  or  producers  who  enter  it,  but  inten- 
sifies the  antagonism  that  is  left  between  that  group  and  other  groups  and  the 
public. 

Kow,  if  we  carry  the  process  of  trust  making  a  little  further — the  same  process 
of  or{;anization  of  industry  and  cooperation— if  we  extend  the  limits  of  the  trust 
idea  in  some  way  so  that  it  shall  cooperate  not  only  internally  but  externally, 
we  have  solved  the  trust  problem,  and  I  think  that  can  be  done  without  seri- 
ous break  simply  by  good  laws  of  taxation  and  other  laws  which  shall  make  the 
advantages  of  organizing  capital  on  the  lines  of  cooperative  industry  so  great 
sod  the  disadyantages  of  organizing  on  competitive  and  antagonistic  and  anti- 
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public  lines  bo  great  that  capital  will  voluntarily,  of  its  own  motion,  tend  to 
organize  along  cooperative  lines  instead  of  antipublic  lines.  For  example,  talce 
the  ordinary  level  of  t^ixation  on  common  competitive  business  as  a  median  level, 
and  for  antipublic  aggregations  of  capital  that  refuse  to  open  their  books  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  refuse  to  cooperate  or  to  allow  prices  and  wages  to  be  fixed  by  a 
board  of  arbitration  or  public  tribunal — for  such  aggressive  combines  make  tiie 
taxes  higher  and  higher  m jproportion  to  their  size  and  antagonistic  spirit.  On  tlie 
other  himd  combinations  that  would  open  their  books  to  the  public  and  allow  the 
fixing  of  profits  and  wages  and  prices  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  either  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  or  by  a  board  of  arbitration,  should  have  rates  of  taxation  below  tbe 
median  level — urates  progressively  lower  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  combine 
and  the  degpree  of  public  spirit  and  cooperative  method  manifested  by  it.  Hy 
such  taxation  cooperative  organization  would  be  encouraged  and  aggressive 
organization  repressed.  The  motive  of  trust  formation  is  profit.  So  long^  as 
profit  is  linked  with  aggressive,  antipublic  organization,  capital  will  flow  in  tbat 
direction.  If  we  can  sever  profit  from  that  sort  of  organization  and  attach  it  to 
cooi>erative,  open-hearted,  public-spirited  organization,  capital  will  unite  in 
cooperative  forms.  This  change  in  the  incidence  of  profit  can  be  made  b^  well- 
adjusted  progressive  taxes — ^aggressive  combinations  can  be  taxed  so  heavily  that 
it  wiU  mean  loss  instead  of  profit,  leaving  cooperative  combination  the  only  form 
of  organization  from  which  the  promoters  ana  participants  can  derive  a  profit. 

In  some  such  wa^  as  that  I  think  we  can  solve  the  trust  problem  alon^  the  line 
of  voluntary  association  instead  of  along  lines  of  repression,  or  of  pubhc  owner- 
ship of  manufactures. 

liow  a  word  more  about  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  all  these  countries,  Bel- 
gium, G^ermany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  so  on,  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones are  instruments  of  wealth  diffusion,  not  millionaire  mills  nor  paui>er  fac- 
tories. They  do  not  manufacture  great  fortunes  for  individuals  and  they  do  not 
force  together  laige  populations  in  the  slums  of  cities. 

The  policy  of  New  Zealand  is  definitely  and  expressly  in  favor  of  wealth  diffa- 
sion.  Everywhere  in  New  Zealand  the  people  and  officials  express  the  intent ' '  to 
have  no  millionaires  or  paupers."  They  administer  the  railroad  system  and  every 
other  public  system,  including  the  land  system,  with  direct  reference  to  that 
intent--to  diffuse  wealth — and  that  is  the  reason  the  railroads  carry  the  unem- 
ployed beloyr  cost  and  give  them  work  in  cooperative  groups,  and  help  to  keep  up 
wages  by  cutting  out  the  profits  of  great  contractors,  and  so  on. 

Tney  deal  with  trusts,  as  Germany  does  also  to  some  extent,  by  threatening 
that  if  they  do  not  make  fair  prices,  low  rates  will  be  given  to  small  concerns  at  a 
longer  distance,  and  so  bring  competitive  products  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  the 
combinations.  They  make  a  direct  effort  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vast 
power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

DEHOCBACT. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  these  two  systems,  public  ownership  and  pri- 
vate monopoly,  in  regard  to  democracy.  The  whole  trend  of  history  in  our  cen- 
tury is  toward  democracy  in  political  life,  and  I  suppose  none  of  us  Americans 
would  dispute  the  wisdom  of  that  tendency.  We  all  believe,  I  presume,  in  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded — ^to  protect  the  people  against  injustice,  sure  to 
result  if  great  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few — arbitrary,  irresponsible  power; 
and  to  develop  and  educate  the  people  through  the  activities  and  responsibihties  of 
self-government.  These  reasons  apply  just  as  truly,  I  think,  to  industry  as  they 
do  to  politics.  Arbitrary  industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leads  to  oppres- 
sion just  as  surely  as.arbitrary  political  x>ower.  Political  justice  requires  that 
every  member  of  the  political  group  of  reasonable  a^e  and  discretion  shall  have  a 
voice  in  the  political  conti*ol  of  the  group,  and  industrial  justice  requires  that 
every  member  of  an  industrial  group  of  reasonable  age  and  discretion  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  industrial  control,  helping  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  group  and 
elect  its  officers.  The  educational  reason  also  applies  with  lull  force  to  tne  democ- 
ratization of  industry,  for  quite  as  much  development  of  mind  and  character  is 
to  be  attained  through  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  industrial  government  as 
by  participating  in  political  government.  Moreover,  real  political  democracy  is 
hardly  possible  where  you  have  industrial  aristocracy  or  the  concentration  of 
industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  If  a  few  men  control  the  great  railway 
systems,  teleg^raphs,  and  so  on,  they  will  necessarily  have  an  enormous  contrm 
not  only  over  industry,  but  indirectly  over  political  and  social  affairs;  so  that  peer- 
feet  and  real  equality  before  the  law  and  equal  sovereignty  or  democracy  in 

Sovemment  can  hardly  be  secured  unless  democracy  in  industry  is  joined  with 
emocracy  in  politics. 
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In  fact  I  believe  that  the  nnderlyiiig  cause  of  the  great  tmrest  of  onr  time  is 
tiiat  we  have  experienced  an  enormous  progress  in  the  accmnnlation  and  diffusion 
of  intelligence,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  political  power  at  the  same  time  with  an 
ever  intensifying  congestion  of  x)Ower  and  wealth  in  the  industrial  field;  and  the 
two  things  can  not  coexist;  they  are  incompatible.  Democracy  of  intelligence 
can  not  continue  side  by  side  with  aristocracy  and  concentration  of  power  in 
industry.  « 

So  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  fundamental  imx)ortance  to  consider  tlie  attitude 
of  the  two  systems  in  this  relation,  and  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  publicly 
owned  monopoly  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  democracy 
than  the  private  monoi>oly.  The  whole  people  own  the  public  plant.  The 
employees  and  all  the  citiz^s  are  copartners  and  coowners.  All  have  a  voice  in 
the  management  and  all  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  and  benefits,  whereas  under 
tiie  pnvate  system  the  power  and  profits  belong  to  a  few. 

If  yon  should  run  over  the  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union,  or  take 
the  names  of  the  leading  men  in  the  railway  systems,  you  would  see  how  deeply 
true  it  is  that  the  great  fortunes  are  clustering  about  these  monox)olies,  because 
they  are  produced  oy  and  fostered  by  these  monojpolies. 

l!he  very  reason  men  try  to  get  a  big  monopoly  is  that  it  enables  them  to  obtain 
more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  services  they  render,  and  more  than  they 
could  get  in  an  open  competitive  market,  and  just  so  long  as  they  have  private 
monopolies  they  will  be  able  to  get  more  than  a  fair  remuneratioh. 

PBTVATB  MONOPOLY  MEA19S  SOVEBEIQN  FOWEB  IN  PRIVATE  HANDS. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point  as  clear  and  definite  as  I  can.  Not  only  does  a 
private  monopoly  in  these  great  industries  antagonize  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  tend  to  estabhsh  the  principles  of  aristocracy— concentration  of  power  and 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few — but  it  also  involves  the  exercise  of  what  is  truly 
Bovereign  power  by  private  indiyiduals  in  private  interest. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  other  economists  are  agreed  that  the  char^^es  of  monop- 
olies engaged  in  essential  services  are  really  in  the  nature  of  taxation;  and  taxa- 
tion is  certainly  a  sovereign  power.  Monopoly  of  a  great  public  utility,  like 
transportation,  involves  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  community.  I  would 
go  a  nttle  farther  and  say  that  the  great  monopolists  are  able  not  merely  to  tax 
the  people,  but  to  tax  them  without  representation  and  for  private  purjKyses;  the 
people  are  not  represented  in  the  body  that  fixes  the  monopoly  taxes,  and  the 
taxes  go  into  private  treasuries.  Now,  taxation  without  representation  was  the 
cause  of  the  Kevolution;  and  the  insignificance  of  the  taxation  ^en  in  question, 
compared  to  the  taxation  which  the  masses  of  the  people  are  suffering  at  the 
hanos  of  the  monopolies  now,  is  very  evident.  If  this  taxation,  levied  by  our 
home  monopolies,  was  levied  by  an  outside  power  across  the  water,  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  tHs  country  without  doubt.  But  we  are  estopped  from  any 
revolution,  or  any  serious  objection  so  long  as  the  laws  remam  as  they  are, 
because  we  have  assented  to  the  growth  of  this  system,  and  we  are  almost  as 
much  re8X>onsible  for  it  aa  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  themselves. 

But  further,  it  is  not  only  taxation  without  representation,  but  for  private  pur- 
poses, and  please  note  that  no  le^lature  in  the  civilized  world  has  power  to  do 
that.  That  is  not  merely  sovereign  power — that  is  ultra  sovereign  power — ^po  wer 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  accredit^  sovereign  under  free  institutions,  under  con- 
stitutional government. 

In  the  second  place,  the  control  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  in  foreign 
goods  in  competition  with  domestic  products  which  we  call  the  tariff — ^the  pro- 
tective tariff — ^is  a  sovereign  power,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  railroads  are  able 
to  nullify  or  tb  make  duties  of  that  kind  inoperative,  usurping  thereby  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  regulating  international  trade  and  even  overruling,  in  effect,  the 
r^ulations  imposed  bv  Congress  to  govern  such  trade. 

m  the  third  place,  tne  railroads  can  make  and  unmake  cities;  they  can  make 
and  unmake  private  fortunes,  and  even  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
State  or  section  of  the  country.  That,  a^dn,  appears  to  be  a  power  that  should 
not  be  lodged  anywhere  but  in  a  sovereign,  and  hardly  there.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how,  under  free  institutions,  that  power  should  exist  anywhere.  The  aim 
should  be  equalization  and  not  the  making  or  marring  of  one  x>erson,  city,  or 
State  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Again,  great  monopolies  are  able  to  exert  a  very  large  control  over  our  govern- 
ments themselves.  We  are  all  familiar  with  tne  fact  that  the  great  railroads, 
particularly  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  carry  the  legislatures  in 
their  vest  pockets;  and  one  of  our  legal  writers,  Mr.  Lawson,  writing  on  railroad 
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law  some  time  ago,  warned  the  student  of  railway  decisions  not  to  pay  mncli 
attention  to  what  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  said  on  railroad  matters^ 
because,  so  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  the  supremo 
couij}  in  Pennsylvania  about  as  successfully  as  they  did  their  own  trains.  There 
is  some  good  ground  for  such  statements  as  that. 

Vandeibilt  used  practically  to  own  and  control  the  New  York  lej^islature  until 
Fisk  and  GK)uldBcame  on  the  carpet,  and  then  it  was  a  Question  which  of  the  two 
great  railroad  interests  should  get  its  bills  through  ana  carry  its  points  in  court; 
.and  legislature;  but  until  there  is  a  fight  between  great  monopolists  the  legisUk- 
ture  usually  yields  to  the  x)ersua8ions  of  any  great  monopoly. 

Even  in  Massachusetts,  where  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  pretty  good  state  of 
affairs,  we  find  it  practically  impossible  to  do  anything  effective  in  the  legislature 
against  the  railroads,  or  the  street  railways,  or  the  great  gas  and  electric  li^h-fc 
interests.  When  we  did  succeed,  after  several  years'  effort,  in  getting  a  gas  and 
electric  light  law  x)ermittin^  the  cities  to  establish  municipal  plants,  tne  monopo- 
lists  succeeded  in  putting  in  a  clause  which  nearly  nuliified  the  benefit  of  tlie 
law  by  making  the  conditions  so  severe  that  towns  and  cities  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  law  establishing  the  State  board  of 
gas  and  electric  light  commissioners  was  drawn  by  the  attorney  of  the  g^as 
monopoly— drawn  to  protect  the  companies  and  put  the  public  to  sleep,  while 
giving  it  little  real  benefit.  And  when  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  legislature 
all  over  the  country  to  study  public  gas  plants  and  electric-light  plants,  they 
took  the  attorney  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  along,  and  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  shown  that  the  gas  attorney  wrote  the  report,  and  of 
course  the  report  did  not  say  anything  very  favorable  to  public  ownership.  Tlie 
superintendents  of  two  or  three  places  wrote  letters  objecting  and  saying  they 
had  been  totally  misrepresented;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  gasworks  in 
Richmond  wrote  that  the  rex)ort  contained  positive  lying  and  totally  misrepre- 
sented the  facts. 

Governor  Pingree  said,  after  his  experience  as  ipayor  of  Detroit,  that  the  street 
railways  owned  the  council  body  and  soul.  They  would  pay  $8,000  for  a  member 
and  even  tried  to  buy  the  mayor  himself,  ofEereid  him  $75,000  to  sign  a  bill,  and 
another  time  the  monopolies  offered  him  a  trip  around  the  world  if  he  would  do 
something  they  wanted  him  to.  In  city  after  city  and  State  after  State  we  have 
the  testimony  that  these  great  monopolies  are  exerting  their  influence  to  control 
the  government. 

In  all  these  ways  therefore  the  private  monopolies  involve  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign power,  and  in  some  cases  even  ultra  sovereign  iMDwer,  and  such  power 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  private  hands.  Only  the  people  have  a  right  to  own 
the  great  monopolies,  for  only  the  people  have  a  right  to  sovereign  power. 

JUSTICE,  GOOD  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  LAW. 

Public  ownership  tends  to  justice  by  eliminating  personal  discrimination  in 
rates,  by  making  fairer  rates  to  develop  the  country  in  every  way,  and  by  treat- 
ing the  employees  in  a  more  just  and  humane  manner  as  a  rule.  The  tendency 
is  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  hours.  The  aim  and  purpose  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  justice  than  where  personal  interests  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  system. 

As  to  good  government:  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  pressure  ujK/n  legisla- 
tive government  is  concerned,  the  removal  of  the  great  private  monopolies  would 
clearly  abolish  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  present  difficulties  with  legisla- 
tive bodies;  but  when  we  come  to  the  administrative  side  of  the  government  we 
are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  an  increase  of  patronage,  which  undoubtedly  is  a 
very  gi*eat  and  serious  danger,  and  which  makes  me  feel  that  we'  are  not  yet 
ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country,  because  that  difficulty 
could  only  be  overcome,  I  believe,  through  a  state  of  public  sentiment  so  earnest 
and  so  intelligent  as  to  secure  a  complete  enforcement  of  thorough  civil-service 
rules. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  in  the  republic  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  has  been  overcome  in  the  republics  of  Australia  with  the  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  systems.  There  is  still  some  difficulty  with  it  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  there  is  still  necessity  in  New  Zealand  for  careful  watch,  although 
they  have  very  thorough  civil-service  rules,  and  they  are  well  lived  up  to. 

In  Germany  there  has  not  been  nearly  so  much  trouble  on  this  account,  because 
they  adopted  a  thorough  civil-service  system  at  the  time  they  put  the  railroads 
into  public  hands,  and  the  power  of  the  Government  has  been  such  that  the 
system  has  been  excellently  carried  out. 
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Li  the  English  telegraph  and  post  and  other  public  services  we  have  x)erhapB 
the  very  best  example,  or  one  of  the  best,  of  the  thorough  enforcement  of  good 
dTil-service  regulations,  so  tiiat  a  change  of  party  in  Great  Britain  involves  no 
change  except  that  of  forty-odd  heads  of  departments  who  control  the  political 
policy  of  the  Qovemment,  and  there  is  no  change  of  employees  or  subordinate 
officials  'whatever. 

We  have  in  this  country  in  the  post-office  some  civil-service  rules  in  force  to  a 
certain  very  limited,  and,  I  think,  seriously  defective,  extent;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  a  tendency  just  now  toward  retrogression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  simply 
a  difficulty  in  the  administration,  which  a  thorough  organization  can  overcome 
ae  has  be«i  proved  by  experience  in  other  lands. 

England  is  quite  as  democratic,  on  the  whole,  as  America,  in  si)ite  of  the  fig- 
nrehead  of  the  Crown.  New  Zealand  is  certainly  fully  as  democratic  ps  America, 
and  they  have  solved  this  problem.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  it  also,  and  I 
think  'we  can  solve  it  at  any  time  the  people  are  aroused  sufficiently  to  demand  it. 

Moreover,  the  transfer  of  g^eat  interests  to  public  ownership  in  a  community 
of  reasonable  civic  interest  and  enlightenment  creates  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences tending  to  secure  thorough  civil-service  regulations,  because  it  makes  the 
necessity  ana  importance  of  such  regulations  so  much  greater  that,  if  the  people 
have  any  intelligence  and  civic  patriotism  at  all,  they  will  require  honest  and 
careful  administration,  and  the  wider  and  more  Important  the  public  business  is 
the  more  likely  a  reallv  inteUigent  people  is  to  demand  good  civil  service. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  people.  If  they  are  in  the 
state  of  civilization  that  New  York  City  is  at  the  present  time,  large  monopolies 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  are  not  proper,  for  the  city  has  not  yet  bhown  itself 
capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion.    I  hope  and  believe  they  will  in  the  near  future. 

In  England — ^take  Glasgow  and  Birmingham — the  increase  of  public  ownership 
of  great  monopolies  proved  to  be  one  of  tne  most  powerful  forces  moving  toward 
the  political  purification  of  those  cities,  because  the  people  were  in  a  condition 
where  the  vast  increase  of  interests  awakened  their  civic  patriotism  to  new  effort. 
They  said,  "  Look  here,  the  business  in  the  hands  of  nubfic  servants  is  ^ettingso 
tremendously  important  it  will  not  do  to  let  this  thing  be  run  by  a  ring.  We 
must  see  that  it  is  run  honestly  and  fairly,  and  we  must  rouse  ourselves  and  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  for  honest  men.''  And  they  have  done  it,  and  it  has  purified 
those  governments.  The  mayor  of  Birmingham  some  years  ago  wrote  an  article 
in  one  of  our  leading  reviews  in  which  he  attributed  a  large  part  of  the  political 
development  and  purification  of  Birmingham  to  the  increase  of  public  ownership 
in  that  city. 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OP  THE    OOVERNMENT    ESSENTIAL    TO    REAL    PUBLIC  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

9-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Should  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  become 
universal  and  controlled  by  the  civil  service,  as  you  nave  just  described,  would 
not  that  build  up  an  office  class  that  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  unrest? — A.  May 
I  say  just  a  word  more  about  this  other  matter,  and  then  deal  with  that.  I  want 
to  add  on  the  patronage  point  that,  while  we  are  considering  this  subject  of  the 
PoUtical  aspects  of  public  ownership,  it  seems  to  me  very  essential  to  note  the 
uifference  between  public  ownership  and  Government  ownership.  The  two  are 
tu)t  the  same,  are  not  identical.  For  example,  Russia  has  Government  ownership 
of  railroads,  but  she  has  no  real  j;>ublic  ownership,  although  the  railroads  are 
largely  administered  in  the  public  interest.  She  has  no  real  public  ownership, 
bemuse  the  people  or  the  public  does  not  own  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  private  monopoly,  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  a  private 
monopoly.  PhOadelpnia,  they  sometimes  say,  used  to  have  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  gas  worki.  out  from  my  studies  of  Philaaelphia  I  do  not  think 
there  was  iidally  public  ownership  of  ^as  works  there  in  any  true  sense,  because 
the  people  did  not  own  the  councils;  private  monopolies  owned  the  councils  and 
not  the  people,  as  shown  by  the  fact  tnat  councils  refused  to  submit  the  question 
of  leasing  tne  works  to  a  referendum.  Mass  meetings  were  held,  and  there  were 
tremendous  protests  through  the  press.  I  think  every  pax)er  in  the  city  appealed 
to  councils  to  submit  the  lease  to  the  people  to  see  whetner  they  would  vote  for  it 
or  not,  and  the  councils  would  not  even  do  that.  They  would  not  allow  the  lease 
to  eo  to  the  people  on  referendum. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  between  public  ownership  and  Government 
ownership,  the  argument  I  have  been  making  about  public  ownership — while  it 
Applies  in  a  certain  degree  to  Government  ownership,  in  proportion  as  Government 
ovnerahip  is  real  public  ownership  and  not  private-~does  not  apply  to  the  system 
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of  Qovemment  ownership  where  the  GK>vermnent  itself  is  really  a  private  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  politick  ring  or  machine,  so  that  the  first  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial point  to  keep  in  view  in  considering  public  ownership  is  that  the  people  mnst 
have  public  ownership  of  the  Government,  must  own  their  councils  and  their 
legislatures,  before  they  can  hox)e  to  make  a  success  of  the  public  ownership  of 
industrial  monopolies.  The  Government  itself  is  a  monopoly  and  a  public  utility, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  public  ownership  of  monopolies  and  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  includes  as  its  most  important  element  the  public  ownership  of  the 
Government.  Now,  complete  public  ownership  of  the  Government  involves  civil- 
service  reform,  and  I  think  it  involves  also  a  system  of  direct  nominations  and 
direct  legislation,  so  that  the  people  can  at  all  times  control  their  representatives 
and  their  administrative  officers;  so  that  if  they  do  what  the  people  do  not  w^nt. 
the  people  can  call  them  down  (just  as  we  can  stop  our  agent  or  architect  if  he 
attemi)ts  to  act  in  our  business  in  a  way  we  do  not  approve) ,  or  if  the  representa- 
tives refuse  to  do  what  the  people  desire,  the  people  can  instruct  or  compel  them 
to  do  as  they  wish,  or  enact  the  popular  will  into  law  at  the  polls  in  spite  of  conn- 
cils  and  legislatures.  That  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  philosopny  of  pnbUc 
ownership,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

AN  OFFICE  CLASS. 

Now,  your  question  was  in  regard  to  the  building  up  of  a  great  office  class.     I 
think  that  is  a  serious  difficulty.    At  the  same  time,  if  this  matter  I  have  jost 
been  speaking  of  is  duly  regarded,  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  an  office  class. 
Those  public  servants  under  a  fair  system  of  civil  service  would  be  as  free  as  the 
present  servants  of  the  great  monopolists,  and  I  think  freer.    They  could  vote  as 
they  chose.    In  fact,  take  the  carriers  in  the  post-office  now.    They  do  not  vote 
all  one  way  by  any  means.    They  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Populists, 
Prohibitionists,  Social  Democrats,  Union  party  men,  and  nonpartisans,  and  they 
are  not  discharged  because  of  their  i)olitical  affiliations.     Public  employees  are 
freer  now  as  a  rule  than  the  employees  of  private  corporations;  and  when  the 
people  really  become  aroused  to  the  need  for  good  civil  service,  public  employees 
will  be  perfectly  freo  to  vote  as  they  please.    So  long  as  they  do  their  work  well 
they  will  be  sure  of  their  places  no  matter  what  their  iK)litics  may  be,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  employees  of  our  private  monopolies.    New  Zealand 
is  our  best  example,  perhaps.    The  English  telegraph  is  very  good;  but  the  New 
Zealand  railways  and  telegraphs  and  telephones  treat  their  employees  in  such  a 
way  that  they  feel — the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  feel  absolutely  free,  not 
merely  to  vote  as  they  please,  but  to  criticise  their  own  G  >vemment.     Every 
railway  officer  and  empmyee  has  a  vote  in  electing  the  appeal  board  or  arbitra- 
tion court  that  settles  all  questions  between  employees  and  the  Government.     It 
is  a  bit  of  real  industrial  democracy.    Any  employee  who  is  discharged  can  appeal 
to  the  judicial  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  justness  of  the  dismissal,  or  if  he  is 
degiaded,  or  his  wages  are  changed,  or  if  he  is  not  treated  rightly  in  any  way,  he 
can  appeal  to  the  board  to  determine  the  justice  of  the  case.    It  is  a  court  in  full 
power,  and  the  employees  have  far  more  liberty ,  both  industrially  and  politicallv, 
than  they  have  under  our  system  of  private  monopoly.    There  is  little  or  no  tend- 
ency, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  either  in  the  English  telegraph  or  in  the 
German  public  systems  to  exeit  even  the  slightest  control  over  the  politics  or 
religion  of  employees.    In  New  Zealand  there  is  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  that  analysis  the 
contrast  between  the  conditions  in  a  new  country  like  New  Zealand  and  the  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country? — A.  Yes;  I  admit  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  in 
this  country  to  organize  and  caiTy  on  a  thoroughly  good  system,  both  because  of 
its  size  and  because  it  has  got  to  running  in  ruts  that  are  not  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  problem  can  be  solved  on  the  same  lines  here  as  elsewhere. 
America  is  used  to  larger  affairs  than  other  countries,  and  her  strength  is  greater 
than  theirs,  as  well  as  her  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  size  of  our  railway  systems 
multiplies  and  intensifies  the  evils  of  private  monopoly  in  transportation,  magni- 
fying the  need  of  public  ownership  in  even  greater  proportion  than  the  difficulty 
of  it.    Everything  is  on  a  large  scale — system,  strength,  need,  difficulty. 

(^.  Now,  doesn't  that  reach  the  point  where  you  can  consider  the  question 
which  I  asked  this  morning,  that  perhaps  the  greater  extent  of  mileage  and  conse- 
quently vaster  extent  of  the  prolnem  itself  in  America . — A.  (Interrupting). 

W  ould  make  it  more  difficult  ? 

Q.  Would  tend  to  approach  a  (luestion  of  impossibility? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 
The  difficulties  resulting  from  size  do  not  really  affect  the  question  of  public 
ownership  as  compared  with  private  ownership  in  the  same  country,  for  those 
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diificulties  ai>ply  to  private  roads  as  well  as  public.  In  any  ^ven  country,  what- 
ever its  size,  ix  part  of  the  people  can  own  and  ox)erate  a  railway  system,  surely 
Uie  whole  people  should  be  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  a  part  of  the  people 
can.  It  would  be  a  colossal  undertaking,  if  we  contemplated  the  taking  of  the 
raDroad  system,  telegraph  and  telephone,  etc..  all  at  one  gulp:  it  would  be  almost 
like  a  man  trying  to  eat  a  dinner  at  one  mouthful,  but  under  any  fairly  arranged 
system  of  transfer,  such  as  that  organized  in  Prussia,  for  example,  we  would  take 
one  great  line  at  a  time,  and  organize  that  thoroughly  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
emploj^ees  and  officers,  sux)erintendents,  managers,  etc.,  as  agents,  to  operate  for 
a  \ng  body  of  stockholders,  the  whole  x>eople,  instead  of  operating  as  at  present 
for  a  small  body  of- stockholders.  That  is  the  only  difference  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tion is  concerned.  Now,  then,  if  the  big  body  of  stockholders,  the  people,  get 
sense  enough — it  is  only  a  question  of  intelligence — ^get  sense  enough  to  make 
proper  bv-laws  and  regulations  so  that  these  agents  will  run  the  thing  under 
reasonable  conditions,  1  think  they  can  run  the  system  for  the  big  body  of  stock- 
holders just  as  intelligently  and  just  as  honestly  as  for  a  little  body  of  stock- 
holders— more  honestly  probable,  for  they  would  not  be  under  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  make  private  concessions,  rebates,  etc. ,  as  they  are  now.  Then,  of  course, 
there  must  be  good  ci\dl  service  rules  to  prevent  dismissals  without  cause;  you 
would  have  to  have  that  at  the  start.  Then,  after  some  experience  with  the  one 
system,  we  can  do  as  Prussia  did,  take  others  gradually,  and  we  can  give  fair 
prices  for  the  roads,  I  think,  in  the  same  way  that  Prussia  did.  We  can  say  to 
the  railroads,  ''estimate  what  you  ought  to  have  for  your  road,  and  if  it  is  fair  we 
will  pay  it,  but  we  warn  you  to  be  fair,  otherwise  we  will  apply  to  you  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition,  which  you  admire  so  much,  until  you  are  ready  to  do  what 
is  fair."  In  that  way  Prussia  bought  her  railroads  for  very  reasonable  value, 
fidr  to  the  owners  and  fair  to  the  i)eople.  We  could  Jo  something  like  that, 
although  perhaps  we  could  not  get  entirely  satisfactory  terms  without  a  pre- 
liminary process  of  legislation  to  squeeze  out  some  of  tne  water  in  our  railroad 
capital. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  hands  are  there  estimated  to  be  in  the  United  States  ? — 
A.  Oh,  I  think  something  like  800,000  or  over. 

Q.  Suppose  that  800,000  people  were  under  one  party's  control  or  management, 
which  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  the  appomtments  under  whatever  party 
was  in  power,  how  would  you  eliminate  the  sectional  question  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  you  about  this  morning — ^preferences  of  section  rates,  or  whatever  may  be 
.given  one  section  of  the  country  against  another? — A.  I  would  deal  with  it  in  the 
'same  way  that  Q-ermany  has  dealt  with  it — advisory  councils  and  a  national  coun- 
cil representing  and  equalizing  the  pressure  of  interests  from  all  sections.  You 
can't  get  rid  of  the  sectional  question  entirely,  but  you  can  go  a  longways  toward 
it  by  such  a  system.  In  the  nrst  place,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  800,000  employees 
would  be  under  the  political  control  of  the  party  in  power.  I  have  clearly  stated 
that  civil-service  rules  controlling  api)ointmentf ,  promotions,  etc. ,  on  tne  merit 
system  must  be  a  part  of  any  true  system  of  public  railways.  Every  appointment 
must  be  by  merit  or  competitive  test,  ana  every  employ  :e  dischaiged  mus^  have 
an  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  to  try  his  case.  No  appointments  except  for 
merit,  and  no  discharges  except  for  cause,  and  a  public  sentiment  back  of  the  law 
that  will  see  it  enforced.  That  is  why  I  emphasize  the  necessity  of  strong  public 
sentiment.  Ck)ming  back  to  the  sectional  question,  local  directories  and  local 
advisory  boards,  representing  the  various  interests  of  the  locality,  and  sending 
their  representatives  to  the  national  council  would  balance  and  harmonize  sec- 
tional interests  far  better  and  deal  with  them  far  more  justly  in  every  way  than 
they  are  dealt  with  by  private  railways.  In  that  way,  in  Germany,  through  the 
discufisions  of  these  representative  bodies,  the  counterbalancing  influences  of  these 
representatives  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  railroad  system  is  kept 
pra^jtically  just  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  advisory  boards  would  apply  to  a  road  3,000 
miles  long? — ^A.  Yes;  or  a  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  With  the  diversity  of  interests  in  different  places? — A.  No  trouble  about 
that;  the  local  representative  board  expresses  what  its  local  interests  require,  and 
then  it  sends  its  representative  to  the  national  council,  where  State  and  sectional 
ii'terests  would  reach  a  reasonable  adjustment,  as  they  do  in  Congress  now,  an 
adjustment  in  the  light  of  publicity  and  after  full  discussion  and  investigation, 
instead  of  adjustment  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  railroad  men,  who  decide  in 
reference  to  their  own  private  profit  and  not  according  to  the  interests  of  the  sec- 
tion involved  or  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Would  not  this  system  of  civil  service,  as  outlined  by  you,  necessarily  involve 
a  system  of  pensioning? — A.  Of  old  age  pensioning? 
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Q.^  Yes.— A.  Yes.  I  thorooghly  believe  in  that.  Old  age  insxirance  Ib  a  better 
name  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  doing  exactly  what  Gk)vemor  Harris  asked  about— establishing 
an  aristocracy  of  officeholders?— A.  I  believe  in  pensioning  or  msuring  all  eomloyees 
in  the  country,  not  only  on  railroads.  A  man  who  has  worked  honestly  and  indns- 
triously  during  his  years  of  health  and  power  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  sustenance 
in  his  old  age.  I  see  no  aristocracy  aoout  giving  old  people  the  means  of  com- 
fortable existence  any  more  than  it  is  creating  an  aristocracy  to  give  little  babies 
a  comfoi*table  subsistence. 

Q.  Is  not  this  whole  question  of  yours  a  direct  creation  of  a  special  class  of 
specially  favored  employees?— A.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  just  treatment  can  be 
called  favor.  Public  employees  are  more  justly  treated  as  a  rule  than  the 
employees  of  private  corporations,  but  they  get  no  more  than  is  fairly  due  to 
labor.  But  even  if  we  waive  the  objection  to  the  misleading  element  in  the  phrase 
and  call  them  a  '*  favored  class,"  the  difference  is  only  temporary.  They  have 
come  up  nearer  to  the  level  on  which  all  employees  belong,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 
Railroad  employees  will  not  be  any  more  favored  than  other  employees,  provided 
the  progress  in  other  branches  of  industry  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  in  the 
railroad  system.  We  ought  to  have  public  ownership  of  other  monopolies,  and 
cooperative  industry  in  other  bueinesses  that  are  not  monopolistic,  and  if  the 
progress  in  these  other  branches  keeps  pace  as  it  ought  to  with  the  developnaent 
of  the  railroad  system,  there  would  be  no  privileged  class  at  all.  At  present  I 
suppose  the  carriers,  the  regular  employees  of  the  post-office,  are  in  one  sense 

Srivileged,  but  that  is  inseparable  from  the  fact  that  our  civilization  does  not 
evelop  all  at  once  all  along  the  line,  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  an  objection  to 
the  public  post  that  it  treated  its  employees  better  than  street  railway  employees 
are  treated,  or  the  workers  in  our  coal  mines,  or  telegraph  offices,  or  s^reat 
shops.  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  m  favor  of  public  own- 
ership,  that  it  tends  to  the  elevation  of  labor,  better  wages,  shorter  honrs,  sick 
relief,  old  age  pensions,  etc.  If  the  creation  of  this  sort  of  favor  is  a  valid  objection 
to  public  ownership,  the  objection  applies  to  the  post-office,  fire  service,  police 
departments  of  our  cities,  and  State  and  municipal  employment  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  Would  there  not  be  danger  of  this  large  army  of 
officials  banding  together  and  demanding  of  legislators  legislation  especially  in 
their  favor? — A.  Suppose  we  take  800,000  i)eople.  There  are  over  18,000,000  voters 
in  the  country,  16,000,000  or  17,000,000  that  exercise  their  right.  Now,  can  800,000 
people  have  their  way  against  the  majority  of  the  i)eople? — If  that  800,000  peo- 
ple wished  to  accomplish  anything- that  the  rest  of  the  people  did  not  want  tnem 
to  accomplish  they  could  not  do  it.  The  800,000  railroad  employees,  even  if  a 
solid  unit,  could  not  win  against  a  majority  of  the  people — 8,000,000  or  10,000,000 
of  voters.  If  they  did  win,  it  would  be  because  they  had  a  majority,  and  if  they 
had  a  majority  with  them  they  ought  to  win. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Could  they  not  accomplish  it  if  the  people  were  not 
willing  but  they  were  not  so  well  organized? — A.  That  is  simply  a  question  of 
intelligence.  It*  is  not  likely  the  railroad  employees  would  have  all  the  brains. 
Until  the  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  unite  to  carry  out  their  purx>08e8  we 
do  not  want 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Do  we  not  reach  that  result  in  the  very  examples  yon  have 
pven,  where  they  do  not  have  800,000  people,  yet  they  do  manage? — ^A.  They  do 
it  through  the  immense  control  of  vast  property  and  wealth.  They  have  enor- 
mous private  profits  of  their  own  to  spend.  How  could  that  be  applied  to  public 
ownership?  You  have  no  such  power  as  that,  and  under  civil-service  rules  there 
would  be  no  offices  to  give.  The  English  telegraph  does  not  enable  any  officers 
or  band  of  officers  to  control  anything  to  speak  of. 

(^.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  make  clear  the  application  of  the  theory 
which  you  recently  had  apparently  clear  as  applied  to  a  small  undeveloped  country, 
or  to  a  highly  developed  country  that  is  also  small — ^you  do  not  make  that  theory 
clear  when  applied  to  a  vast  exte"  t  of  territory  like  our  own,  with  its  great  diver- 
sity of  industries  and  gi-eat  diversity  of  thought  and  application. — ^A.  Yes;  but  if 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  system  is  a  thorough  success  in  New  Zealand,  under 
democratic  organization,  that  the  people  are  intelligent  and  wide-awake  enough 
to  look  out  for  it  there,  then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  solving  the  same  sort  of  a 
problem  under  slightly  more  difficult  circumstances  on  the  same  priciples,  on  the 
same  lines  exactly — a  little  bigger  problem.  The  same  elements,  the  same 
principles,  publicity,  watchfulness,  balancing  of  interests — ^if  the  people  of  each 
State  watch  the  railroads  as  New  Zealand  does,  then  the  business  m  that  locality 
will  go  all  right,  and  the  representatives  of  the  local  organizations  will  adjust  the 
interstate  interests  in  the  National  Council. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  you  ever  consider  the  propoeition  of  having  the 
imhlic  own  the  roadbeds  and  the  corporations  or  individuals  do  the  tran8XK)rta- 
tion  business  in  competition,  the  same  as  is  done  by  boats  on  rivers?  It  is  the 
roadbed  that  is  the  monopoly. — A.  Yes.  I  have  consioered  that  a  little;  but  it  does 
not  appeal  to  me  because  it  does  not  eliminate  the  element  of  antagonism  of  interest 
which  I  think  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  either  in 
the  Dossibility  of  running  the  railroads  on  the  principle  of  competition  with  ^ood 
results.  Competition  means  the  building  up  of  great  cities,  and  of  private  individ- 
uals, and  the  system  of  discrimination  w()uld  be  kept  up  if  private  parties  owned 
the  business,  no  matter  who  owned  the  roadbed;  and  X  do  not  believe  we  could 
solve  the  problem  m  that  way  in  its  most  vital  elements.  Moreover,  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  sort  of  oomx)etition  you  speak  of  have  been  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. That  was  the  theory  of  railway  service  in  the  early  days,  but  it  was  found  to 
be  impracticable.  Two  hues  of  boats  can  pass  each  other  on  the  river,  but  two 
companies  can  not  operate  trains  on  the  same  tracks;  so  that  if  two  companies  are 
to  operate  between  New  York  and  Washing^n,  each  comx>any  must  have  its 
tracKs,  and  that  causes  a  wasteful  duplication,  breaks  up  the  business,  weakens 
each  company,  and  neither  service  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  finally  the  two 
companies  get  tired  of  fighting  and  combine,  and  you  lose  even  comx)etitive  rates 
and  nave  to  pay  dividends  on  a  double  capitalization. 

MEANING  OP    MONOPOLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  used  very  frequently  the  word  "monopoly,'- 
and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  this  commission  and  to  your  whole  address  to  have 
an  exact  definition? — ^A.  I  defined  it  exactly  this  mommg. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  again. — ^A.  I  define  monopoly  as  any  advantage  which  tends 
to  shut  out  competition,  whether  it  be  a  franchise,  railroad  rebate,  or  other  privi- 
lege— ^a  vast  combination  of  wealth,  the  ownership  of  land,  mines,  or  whatever  it 
may  be — any  advantage  that  tends  to  shut  out  competition. 

9.  Then  all  your  plea  is  for  public  ownership  of  monopoly.  Or,  otherwise, 
it  is  socialized  public  service. — ^A.  I  should  not  confine  my  plea  for  public  owner- 
ship to  monopoly.  I  think  there  are  cases  like  public  schools  and  libraries,  and  fire 
departments,  and  so  on,  where  there  is  no  monoi)oly  necessarily,  where  still  the 
advantages  of  simplification,  and  the  depth  of  pubhc  interest  in  the  service,  and 
the  importance  of  entire  diffusion,  bringing  the  service  within  reach  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  other  considerations  are  so  vital  that  public  ownership  is 
a  necessity,  without  regard  to  the  element  of  monopoly. 

Q.  Can  you  name  a  railroad  in  this  country  that  is  a  monopoly? — ^A.  Yes;  every 
railroad  is  a  monopoly.  Every  railroad  has  advantages  in  regard  to  its  local 
trafBc  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition  in  regard  to  that  traffic. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  other  industries — the  carpet  trade,  the  cotton  trade,  the  iron 
trade?  Where  is  your  line  of  distinction  on  monopoly  coming  in  there? — A.  The 
same  as  before.  If  a  concern  has  a  grip  on  the  market  that  tends  to  shut  out 
competition,  it  is  to  that  extent  a  monopoly. 

Q.  But  you  said,  competition  being  eliminated  it  became  a  monopoly. — ^A.  No; 
I  said  this:  any  advantage  which  tends  to  shut  out  comx>etition,  if  it  only  shuts 
out  a  little  competition,  if  it  shuts  it  out  partly.  There  is  some  competition  in 
every  monopoly.  A  gas  plant  has  to  compete  with  the  electric-light  plant,  or  with 
petroleum.  Monopolies,  as  we  ordinarily  use  the  word,  are  businesses  which  have 
great  advantages  which  tend  to  shut  out  competition;  whereas  a  man  who  is 
manufacturing  shoes,  for  example,  in  the  ordinary  way,  has  no  monopoly — any- 
body with  a  little  capital  can  go  into  shoe  manufacturing  and  manufacture  on 
equal  terms  with  sucn  a  concern. 

Q.  But  your  own  advocacy  here  of  municipal  ownership,  State  ownership, 
national  ownership,  governmental  ownership,  creates  the  greatest  monopolies  m 
the  country,  standing  by  your  own  definition.— A.  Exactly;  but  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with,  public  monopoly;  the  evil  lies,  not  in  public  monopoly,  but  in  private 
monopoly,  that  moncsfpoty  which  is  used  for  private  interest  instead  of  public 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  fault  is  not  with  monopoly,  but  private  owner- 
ship of  monopoly?— A.  Exactly. 

SCOPE  OP  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 

Q.  WiU  you  suff^est  what  lines  of  industry  you  would  monopolize  under  public 
control,  or  control  in  the  public  interest? — A.  I  think  that  is  to  be  decided  step 
by  step,  going  as  fast  as  experience  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  evils 
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of  great  monopolies  justify.    Take  lirst  those  monopolies  which  the  people  tsee 
ought  to  be  taken,  and  make  experiments  step  by  step. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  in  some  measure  thougnt  that  out  far  enough  to  give  an 
expression? — A.  I  believe  in  the  public  ownership  of  the  g^eat  monopolies,  fran- 
chises, public  utilities,  natural  monopolies,  monopolies  of  essential  services. 

Q.  Transportation  and  transmission  of  intelligence;  you  include  those? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  gas  and  electric-light  works. 

Q.  How  about,  for  instance,  fuel? — ^A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  commerce  in  fuel  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  the  principle  of  forcing  organization  of  capital  into  the 
channels  of  voluntary  cooperation  will  work,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  get 
capital  and  labor  to  organize  in  voluntary  forms  of  cooperation.  I  think  they 
have  all  got  to  come  to  cooperation,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  get  it  so  far  as 
possible  through  the  channel  of  federation  of  voluntary  cooperative  groups. 

Q.  How  would  you  applv  that  in  a  case  like  anthracite  coal,  for  instance,  where 
the  entire  body  of  coal  is  already  in  the  control  and  ownership  of  capital? — A.  The 
coal  industry  at  its  source  in  the  mines  is  a  natural  monopoly  of  tne  first  impor- 
tance, and  I  say  public  ownership  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faaquhar.)  Suppose  that  y^ou  take  over  the  street  railroad  plants 
and  bring  them  into  municipal  ownership,  say,  costing  3,000,000,  how  are  yon 
going  to  provide  for  that  amount  of  money  being  taken  off  the  tax  list? — A.  Pro- 
vide for  taxes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  road.  I  would  not  take  the  roads  off  the 
tax  lists. 

Q.  Qoing  to  make  the  road  earn  taxes? — ^A.  Just  as  it  does  now.  I  should  not 
make  any  change  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  How  will  you  manage  in  the  case  of  telephones,  where  you  have  probably 
5.000  people  using  telephones  in  a  city  where  there  are  300,000  people,  and  families 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  never  use  it  at  all  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  under  the 
municipal  system? — A.  I  should  not  advocate  their  paying  for  it  any  more  than 
they  are  paying  for  it  now. 

Q.  Individuals  pay  for  it  now? — A.  Exactly,  and  let  the  individuals  pay  for  it 
then. 

(j.  You  mean  then  the  city  should  go  into  the  telephone  business? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly, but  the  ones  who  use  the  telephone  would  pay  for  it,  though  it  would  not 
cost  them  as  much  as  they  pay  now. 

Q.  So  then  make  the  political  organization  the  owner  of  it,  and  charge  rates 
accordingly:  instead  of  individual  or  corporation  ownership,  you  want  the  city 
to  be  a  corporation? — A.  In  the  case  of  the  telephone  I  believe  that  either  coopera- 
tive ownership  or  public  ownership  is  perfectly  practical,  and  if  the  city  or  town 
will  organize  an  exchange  it  can  be  managed  in  the  same  way  that  public 
exchanges  are  managed  in  manv  European  cities.  The  city  or  town  may  charge 
an  entrance  fee  to  help  cover  the  first  cost,  and  then  a  reasonable  rent  per  ye^r, 
which  runs  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  what  private  companies  charge  in  very 
many  instances,  and  the  system  will  still  pay  taxes  on  its  own  cost  and  interest. 
They  can  do  it  without  charging  any  entrance  fee.  if  they  want  to,  by  raising  the 
construction  money  on  bonds  and  paying  off  the  bonds  out  of  earnings.  No 
damage  will  be  done  to  anyone  who  does  not  want  telephone  service,  but  exx)eri- 
ence  shows  that  when  the  rates  are  reduced,  as  they  can  oe  under  public  oi)eration 
and  ownership,  to  a  reasonable  figure,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people 
use  the  telephone,  a  far  greater  proportion  than  under  the  private  system  where 
rates  are  high.    That  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  public  system. 

Q.  Practically,  do  you  think  your  theories  would  work  well,  except  with  a  thing 
of  universal  use  in  a  community,  like  water? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  There  are  two 
replies  I  should  like  to  make  to  that.  One  is  that  the  service,  which  does  not  seem 
universal  now,  often  has  that  appearance,  because  it  is  under  private  ownership, 
and  the  rates  are  so  high  that  the  common  people  can  not  afford  it.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  telephone  service.  The  telepnone  service  in  European  towns  and 
In  some  of  our  own,  where  cooperative  systems  are  operated,  is  practically  a  uni- 
versal service — that  is,  it  is  used  so  largely  by  the  people  that  it  becomes  a  real 
public  utility.  The  reason  that  the  telephone  is  not  a  public  utility  in  many  of 
our  towns  is  that  the  rates  of  the  private  companies  are  so  high  that  they  are 
practically  prohibited  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  theory  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  letters 
sent  at  2-cent  postage  than  when  it  was  at  25  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  there  was  public  ownership  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by 
wire  as  there  is  now  by  post  the  cheaper  service  would  produce  larger  use  of  it? — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  its  nature  tne  communication  of  intelligence  is  a  public 
utility,  and  that  it  would  become  practically  unirersal  if  properly  managed.  < 
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Q.  Is  not  the  success  of  your  theory  dex)endent — I  would  not  say  exclusively, 
bnt  very  largely — ^upon  universal  intelligence? — ^A.  Certainly;  I  would  state  this: 
I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  in  government  is  practical,  except  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  in  industry  is  practical  until  a 
slig^litly  higher  civilization  is  reached;  but  I  believe  that  that  higher  degree  of 
intelligence  has  already  been  reached  bv  our  people  to  a  large  extent,  and  that 
they  will  attain  the  full  intelligence  which  will  make  complete  democracy  in 
indiistry  practical  jjust  as  surely  as  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached 
which  makes  political  democracy  practical. 

EFFECT  ON  CHARACTER,  HARMONY,  CIVILIZATION. 

I  guess  I  will  merely  state  these  points  in  outline.  I  believe  that  the  public 
system  favors  the  development  of  high  character  and  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple to  a  greater  extent  than  the  private  system,  and  thereby  every  step  toward 
public  ownership  through  these  effects,  and  by  eliminating  conflict  and  mastery 
between  man  and  man,  developing  sympathy,  and  giving  labor  fuller  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  development,  tends  to  secure  tne  very  conditions  of  a  further 
rational  and  practical  advance  into  the  field  of  public  ownership,  so  the  advance 
of  public  ownership  is  the  cure  of  the  conditions  which  make  public  ownership 
difficult.  It  is  its  own  road  builder,  step  by  step.  It  does  not  come  all  at  once; 
it  is  a  growth  like  the  life  of  a  youth,  each  year  preparing  him  for  the  fuller  and 
more  arduous  life  of  the  years  to  come. 

Under  the  public  system,  therefore,  summing  up  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make, 
civilization,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  be  nivored  as  to  mobility,  as  to  moral 
development,  as  to  political  purification,  as  to  treatment  of  employees,  as  to  coor- 
dination of  industiy,  as  to  application  of  the  coox)erative  principle,  as  to  justice 
in  the  administration  and  making  of  rates,  as  to  aim  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  system  toward  a  public  instead  of  a  private  purpose,  every  test  of  civilization 
points  to  a  system  of  public  operation  of  public  utihties  as  the  ideal. 

As  a  conseauence  of  such  a  system  our  science  of  society  will  become  a  unified 
whole  instead  of  a  severed  system,  as  it  is  now.  The  old  political  economy  is  like 
the  old  astronomy.  The  old  astronomy  thought  the  world  was  stationary  at  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  looked  at  the  stars  and  sun  as  things  going  round  the 
earth;  and  the  old  political  economy  thought  that  material  wealth  was  the  center 
of  all  things  human.  The 'new  astronomy  Imows  that  the  earth  is  not  the  center, 
and  stands  off  and  looks  at  the  world  and  gets  its  true  relation  to  the  sun  aqd  the 
stars  and  the  moon;  and  the  new  economy  knows  that  material  wealth  is  not  the 
real  center  of  human  life;  it  stands  off  and  looks  at  it  and  gets  its  true  relations 
to  mind,  soul,  affections,  government,  ideals,  and  human  development.  The 
importance  of  this  is  apparent  when  we  note  that  if  your  government  says, 
"  Democracy,  power  in  the  people,"  and  your  industry  says,  *'  Aristocracy,  pluto- 
cracy, iwwer  in  the  few;"  if  your  jurisprudence  says  **  Justice,"  and  your  econ- 
omy says,  **  Get  rich;"  iif  your  ethics  and  your  religion  say,  **  Love,  service,  devo- 
tion,'"and  your  economy  says,  "Self-interest,  conquest,  mastery,"  there  is  civil 
war  in  your  social  science;  and  we  can  not  have  a  unified,  consistent  body  of 
thought  and  principles  until  we  get  rid  of  these  contradictions,  and  coordinate 
our  political  economy,  our  government,  and  our  jurisprudence  with  ethics,  and 
make  them  all  one  harmonious  system  under  the  law  oi  love  and  service. 

(The  commission  took  a  recess  till  10.45  a.  m.,  January  5, 1901,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Parsons  continued  his  testimony,  as  follows:) 

THE  GROWTH   OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 

The  Witness.  The  next  point  in  order  in  my  thought  is  the  growth  of  public 
ownership  and  the  development  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  some  extent- of  the  development  of  public  ownership  of  railways  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  systems  were  tried  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  and  Austria- 
Hungaiy,  side  by  side,  with  results  favorable  to  the  public  railways.  I  did  not 
speak  of  the  exi>erience  of  Australasia.  There  they  started  with  private  systems, 
as  they  did  also  in  Prussia,  and  they  had  the  same  experience  that  private  systems 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  have  changed  now  in  all  tne  colonies  of  Australia  and 
in  New  Zealand,  so  that  almost  the  whole  system  is  under  public  management. 
The  South  African  Republics  have  State  railroads,  the  Orange  Free  State  taking 
the  roads  over  in  1897.  Cape  Colony  owns  2,000  out  of  2,850  miles,  and  Natal 
ofwns  all.  So  we  find  under  all  sorts  of  government — monarchical,  constitutional , 
republican,  or  democratic  to  the  last  degree,  as  in  New  Zealand — this  same  ten- 
dency of  the  railroad  system  to  be  absoroed  by  the  Government. 
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When  we  come  to  the  telegraph  and  telephone  the  same  thing  is  apparent. 
England  tried  the  private  telegraxih  svstem  for  over  a  (^oarter  of  a  centnry,  and 
after  investigating  f  ullv  the  systems  of  public  tel^^ph  m  other  countries,  decided 
to  make  her  system  public,  and  has  tried  that  for  80  years  with  great  success  and 
with  acknowledged  superiority  to  the  former  private  plan  in  tne  same  country. 
With  the  telephone  the  French  Government  triea  private  concessions  first,  and  find- 
ing the  private  operation  unsatisfactory,  took  the  telephones  over  and  made  them 
a  public  institution.  England  has  followed  the  same  path,  making  the  telephone 
private  first,  and  now  it  has  taken  over  the  trunk  lines  and  is  proceeding  to  absorb 
the  exchanges.  In  Australasia — ^in  some  of  the  colonies — the  first  telephones  w^ere 
private,  as  in  Victoria,  and  again  the  private  system  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  government  decided  to  make  the  service  public.  Those  are  just  a  few  illns- 
trations  from  many. 

If  we  look  at  waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  in  our  own  country  we  find 
the  movement  very  strong  in  the  direction  of  public  ownership.  The  number  of 
public  eiectric-Iight  plants  in  the  United  States  has  risen  from  1  in  1880  to  about 
400  now,  while  public  water  systems  have  increased  from  1  in  16  in  1800  to  1,690 
in  3.179  in  1S96.  or  from  about  6  per  cent  to  about  53  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of 
the  50  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  21  originally  built  and  now  own  their 
waterworks,  20  have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership,  only  9  being  no^w 
dependent  on  private  companies  for  their  supplies,  and  several  of  the  9  are  con- 
siaering  a  change  to  the  public  system.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  public  own- 
ership of  waterworks  was  vigorously  combated  and  objections  urged  very  similar 
to  those  now  raised  against  public  ownership  of  street  railways  and  railroads. 
But  in  Massachusetts  now  75  per  cent  of  the  waterworks  are  public;  in  Illinois, 
78  per  cent;  Michigan,  81  per  cent;  Iowa,  82  per  cent:  Minnesota,  87  per  cent; 
Nebraska, 88  "per  cent,  etc.,  and  public  water  supply  is  auite  universally  recog- 
nized to  be  the  proper  thing.  Aiiother  half  century  will  probably  see  as  great 
a  change  in  sentiment  and  practice  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  Rtreet  railway  movement  in  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  mo^  interesting 
examples.  In  1882  there  was  only  1  municipality — Huddersfield.  From  1893  to 
1895  4  municipalities  took  over  street  railway  systems — tramways,  as  they  call 
them — and  from  1806  to  1898  11  municipalities,  including  Liverpool  and  1  line  in 
London,  came  under  public  management,  and  now  there  are  30  cities  in  Great 
Britain  owning  and  operating  their  tramways.  The  movement  is  still  very  strong, 
and  as  fast  as  the  concessions  to  private  companies  expire  the  municipalities  are 
making  aiTangements  to  take  over  the  lines,  so  great  has  been  the  success  and 
benefit  of  public  ownership,  as  proved  by  actual  experience  where  the  two  sys- 
tems have  oeen  run  side  by  side  in  the  same  country.  It  is  because  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  public  system,  proved  by  such  experience,  that  this  movement  has 
^own  with  such  vigor  as  I  have  mentioned.  There  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
irresistible  sweep  of  events  toward  public  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies 
especially.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  public  sentiment,  which  1  wiU 
not  dwell  upon,  but  simply  call  brief  attention  to,  the  movement  of  thought  is 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  movement  of  events,  promising  for  the  future  a 
continuance  in  a  still  more  emphatic  degree  of  the  change  to  the  public  system. 
I  have  here  a  circular,  which  gives  a  list  of  members  of  the  National  League  for 
Promoting  the  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies,'  and  if  you  will  glance  over  the 

'The  N.  p.  O,  League,  or  National  League  for  Promotixq  the  Pubuc  Ownebsuip  op 

Monopolies. 


MEMBBBflUIP. 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr.  New  York. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Rldpath  ♦ 

Senator  Marion  Butler.  Washington. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Black,  mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  New  York. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Chicago. 

William  Dean  Howells.New  York. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Boston. 

Governor  Pingree,  Detroit. 

N.  O.  Nelson.  St.  Louis. 

Edward  Beliamy.a 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Henry  Tniolsen,  mayor  of  Duluth. 

Helen  Potter,  Boston. 

Ex-Governor  Wm.  Larrabee,  Clermont,  Iowa. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  New  York. 


William  A.  Clark,  Boston. 

Rev.  Herbert  N.  Casson.  Ruskin.Tenn. 

Prof.  Vida  Scudder,  Weilesley. 

President  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  Newark. 

Ex-Governor  John  P.  St.  John,  Olathe,  Rans. 

Hon.  Lee  Meri weather,  St.  Louis. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  The  Commons,  Chicago. 

Mary  A.  livermore,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Jane  Addams.  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

President  George  A.  Gates,  Qrlnnell. 

B.  O.  Flower,  Brookline. 

President  Thomas  E.  Will,  Manhattan. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo. 

Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  Boston. 


a  Deceased  since  joining  the  league. 
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names  yoa  will  see  that  many  of  them  cany  much  weight,  snch  as  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New  York;  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
gon.  Cambridge;  William  Dean  Howells,  New  York;  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  and  so  on.  Miss  Jane  Add^uns  has  since  withdrawn,  on  account  of 
having  so  much  to  do  that  she  did  not  feel  able  to  give  attention  to  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  address  of  the  league's  headquarters?— A. 
The  headquarters  is  at  No.  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston;  my  own  address. 

The  league  was  organized  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
through  referendum  votes,  from  time  to  time,  the  opinion  of  leading  men  on 
various  questions  that  might  arise  in  respect  to  public  ownership,  and  of  pubUsh- 
inff  the  opinions  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote.  This  league  has  adopted,  by 
r^erendum  vote,  a  number  of  statements  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  sent 
out  quite  widely  over  the  country,  and  if  the  commission  would  like  them,  I  can 
leave  them.    I  have  here  a  few  samples  of  the  work  that  the  league  has  done.^ 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  specific  subject  of  monopoly,  or  railroads,  or  telephone,  or 
tel^raph? — ^A.  Some  on  railroads,  some  on  monopoly.  We  have  no  cii^ulars  on 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  as  yet. 

Q.  These  are  bulletins  of  your  league? — ^A.  Yes,  some  of  the  bulletins  adopted 
by  referendum  vote  and  then  issued,  and  there  has  been  no  adverse  vote,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  on  any  of  these  circulars.  One  slight  qualification  from  Col .  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  on  one  of  the  buUetins,  which  qualification  was  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  important  fact  of  the  movement  of  thought  and 
events  toward  public  ownership  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very 
remote  in  history,  wnen  the  fire  service  was  private.  Now  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally public,  or  very  largely  so.  There  was  a  time  when  the  school  system  was 
private.  Now  it  is  almost  wholly  public.  There  was  a  time  when  even  the  com- 
mon roads  were  private,  and  further  back  still  there  was  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  matter  of  defense  were  private  affairs.  If  a  man*s 
fights  were  infringed,  he  had  to  look  to  himself  or  the  voluntary  assistance  of  his 
fnends  for  redress.  Now  all  these  matters  have  been  made  subject  to  public 
ownership  and  ox)eration. 
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If  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  is  a 
right  principle,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  should  carry  it  wherever  the  reasons 
apply — wherever  the  reasons  which  have  caused  the  growth  of  public  owner- 
ship apply  to  new  fields  of  enterprise.  And  vice  versa,  if  the  principle  is  not 
a  right  one  as  applied  to  monopolies  and  utilities  like  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
telephones,  street  railways,  and  so  on,  then  consistency  would  compel  ns  to 
go  back  to  primitive  times  and  give  the  courts  and  armies  and  navies  over 
to  private  syndicates  and  schools  to  private  combines,  and  so  on.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  logic  of  the  past,  no  escape  from  the  adoption  of  public  ownership  m 
other  fields  which  are  similar  to  those  already  covered  by  that  system  ana  to 
which  the  same  reasons  apply,  the  essentials  being  the  vital  interest  of  the  public, 
the  importance  of  diffusion — bringing  the  service  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people. 
the  element  of  monox)oly  causing  great  abuses  in  private  hands  when  linked  ivith 
large  power — and  the  necessity  for  simplification,  coordination,  unity,  and  broad 
cooperation  throughout  the  industrial  activities  of  society — all  this  being  contin- 
ually held  subordinate  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  development  of  inind 
and  character  and  social  institutions  to  the  highest  forms  conceivable,  in  which 
conflict  and  antagonism  shall  be  so  far  as  possible  eliminated,  and  harmony  and 
mutual  service,  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  shall  be  the  dominant 
ideal  and  the  realized  fact. 

Before  passing  to  objections,  I  would  like  to  introduce  as  part  o>  my  testimony 
an  analytic  summary  of  the  railroad  question. 


SUMMARY. 


Stating  briefly  the  difficulties  with  private  railways  already  spoken  of  and  some 
others  not  yet  mentioned,  and  placing  in  a  parallel  column  the  advantages  of 
national  ownership  of  railways,  we  have  the  following  summary: 


Diffleulties  with  private  railtoaya. 

1.  Wron^aim:  Private  profit  in  place 
of  the  public  good,  dollars  and  cents  in- 
stead of  social  service,  dividends  for  a 
few  instead  of  benefit  for  all,  mastery 
and  money  instead  of  partnership  and 
manhood. 

2.  Antagonism  of  interest  between 
the  owners  and  the  public. 

3.  Lack  of  due  coordination  or  else  a 
consolidation  too  vast  and  powerful  to 
be  safe  in  private  hands;  a  giant  mo- 
nopoly overriding  and  defying  the  regu- 
lative power  of  government. 

4.  An  economic  waste  of  hundreds  of 
millions  a  year. 

5.  Watered  stock  and  inflated  capital, 
about  half  the  capitalization  of  our  rail- 
roads being  fictitious,  according  to  Poor 
and  other  nigh  authorities. 

6.  No  effort  to  free  transportation  from 
capital  charges  by  the  progressive  can- 
cellation of  bonded  or  other  indebted- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  progressive 
piling  up  of  capital  without  even  the 
writing  off  of  depreciation.  As  to  the 
stock  capital,  a  private  road  could  not 
be  exx)ected  to  clear  that  off,  since  the 
owners  can  not  be  expected  to  give  the 
road  to  the  public  as  a  present. 

7.  Higher  charges  than  need  be;  an 
effort  to  obtain  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 


8.  Fluctuating  and  chaotic  rates  fa- 
voring speculation,  but  throwing  honest 
prevision  off  its  hinges. 


Advantagen  of  public  railways. 

1.  True  aim:  Service  and  the  public 
intei^est  first;  financial  gain  suborainate 
to  justice  and  social  welfare. 


2.  Harmony  of  interest  by  making  the 
owners  and  the  public  one  and  the  same. 

3.  Full  coordination  with  entire  safety 
to  the  public,  because  the  combination 
belongs  to  the  public,  and,  with  a  few 
simple  safeguards,  is  easily  held  to  the 
public  interest. 

4.  An  economic  saving  of  hundreds 
of  millions  a  year. 

5.  No  inflation  of  capital,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  effort  to  ^t  rid  of  the  wind 
and  water  in  the  capital  of  purchased 
lines. 

6.  The  progressive  cancellation  of  the 
whole  capital,  so  that  transportation 
may  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  inter- 
est and  dividend  charges. 


7.  Lower  charges  than  private  roads 
can  make  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  a  definite  policy  of  reducing  rates 
as  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
administration. 

8.  Steady  and  uniform  rates  favoring 
honest  prevision  and  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  speculation. 
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9.  Unjust  discrimination  between 
persons,  places,  and  industries.  Free 
passes,  secret  rebates,  differential  pref- 
erences, etc. 


10.  Ezceesiye  reduction  of  rates  at 
campetitiye  points  and  overcharges  on 
local  traffic,  to  the  injury  of  country  dis- 
tricts and  the  overrapid  growth  of  the 
cities. 

11.  No  effort  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  great 
cities. 

12.  Defiance  of  law  when  it  interferes 
with  powerful  railroad  interests. 

13.  Purchase  of  legislation  when  prac- 
ticable and  useful  to  railroad  interests. 

14.  Building  and  sustaining  ol^er  mo- 
nopolies and  trusts,  bv  nrivilegee  that 
enable  them  to  control  the  manEets. 


15.  Creating  millionaires  and  disturb- 
ing the  fair  distribution  of  wealth. 

16.  A  cause,  at  times,  of  industrial 
disturbance  and  depression  and  even 
panic. 

17.  Gkimbling  in  railway  stocks  and 
manipulation  of  their  value  bv  seesaw- 
ing traffic,  withholding  dividends,  or 
|)aying  unearned  profits,  etc. 

18.  Exorbitant  salaries  for  mana- 
gers, with  long  hours,  low  wages,  black 
listing,  and  other  unfair  &eatment 
for  ordinary  emplojrees,  and  disturbance 
of  industry  by  periodic  strikes. 

19.  Insufficient  regard  to  safety  of 
employees,  passengers,  and  the  public. 

20.  Impeif ect  coordination  with  the 
military  department  in  time  of  war. 

21.  Injury  to  political  honesty  and 
good  government  through  railway  lob- 
oies  and  the  corrupting  pressure  of 
enormous  private  interests. 

22.  Great  opportunity  for  success  bv 
fraud  and  indirection.  ^Read  Wealth 
against  the  Commonwealth.) 

23.  Moral  debasement  of  business 
men  and  degradation  of  the  ideals  of 
youth,  through  the  spectacle  of  enor- 
mous wealth  and  power  secured  by  rail- 
way rebates,  manipulations  of  stock, 
fraudulent  issues,  and  dishonest  politi- 
cal action  under  railway  pressure. 

24.  The  i)ayment  of  public  moneys 
and  gift  of  public  lands  to  build  rail- 
roads to  be  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  managed  for  their  profit.  The 
land  and  money,  for  instance,  bestowed 
on  the  Illinois  Central  was  enough  to 
build  and  equip  the  whole  road  and  give 
the  company  a  bonus  of  $2,000,000 
besides. 


9.  Fair  and  impartial  treatment  of 
individuals;  no  secret  rebates,  passes 
only  to  those  who  render  an  equivtdent 
in  public  service;  equal  rights  to  places 
and  industries  under  the  Droad  princi- 
ples of  the  zone  tariff  or  other  equitable 
system. 

10.  Due  concessions  to  through  traffic , 
but  earnest  attention  also  to  uie  reduc- 
tion of  local  rates  to  give  the  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  their  fair  share  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transportation. 

11.  A  wise  use  of  the  roads  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  population  and  secure  a 
healthful  distribution  of  the  people. 

12.  Conformity  to  law;  the  railroads 
and  the  lawmaking  power  being  in  the 
same  hands. 

13.  No  motive  or  power  in  public  rail- 
roads to  purchase  legislation. 

14.  An  important  means  of  control- 
ling the  organization  of  capital ,  by  refus- 
ing transportation  to  objectionable 
combines,  instead  of  giving  them  secret 
rebates. 

15.  A  powerful  means  of  securing  a 
better  diffusion  of  wealth. 

16.  A  means  of  regulating  industry, 
relieving  depression,  and  avoiding 
panic. 

17.  Removal  of  railway-stock  gam- 
bling and  manipulation. 


18.  Moderate  salaries  for  managers, 
and  altogether  better  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary employees,  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  more  good  homes,  better  citizen- 
ship, more  contented  and  efficient  labor, 
no  strikes. 

19.  Better  provision  for  the  safety  of 
employees,  passengers,  and  the  public. 

20.  An  added  source  of  strength  in 
time  of  war. 

21.  Removal  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  political  corruption  without 
incurring  new  danger  if  reasonable  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  respect  to  civil- 
service  rules  and  nonpartisan  manage- 
ment. 

22.  No  opportunities  for  private  for- 
tune by  fraud  if  a  proi)er  system  of  ac- 
counting and  auditing  is  established. 
(Read  the  History  of  State  Railroads. ) 

23.  Removal  of  one  prolific  and  all- 

Servading  influence  tending  to  moral 
ebasement  and  low  ideals. 


24.  When  public  money  and  land  is 
devoted  to  building  a  public  road  the 
road  belongs  to  the  people  who  pay  for 
it  and  the  profits  go  mto  the  public 
treasury. 
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25.  Public  administration  of  railways 
means  the  retention  of  sovereign  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  where 
it  be] ongs ;  the '  *  pnblic  control  of  public 
highways;"  the  public  performance  of  a 
*  *  public  fxmction;*'  the  due  enforcement 
of  the  tariff;  the  national  reg^ilation  of 
commerce;  an  added  justice,  peace,  and 
safety  to  industry,  and  an  escape  from 
one  form  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. 


25.  Private  railways  mean  sovereign 
power  in  private  hands — ^not  only  the 
sovereign  power  of  modifying  or  nulli- 
fying the  tariffs  on  imports,  but  the 
sovereign  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  our  cities  and  States,  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
success  or  failure  of  individuals,  the 
growth  of  cities,  the  development  of  the 
country,  the  life  or  death  of  industries, 
the  power  to  tax  the  ]^ple  withoat 
representation  and  for  private  purposes. 


OBJECTIONS. 

Now  for  the  objections:  First,  the  matter  of  patronage  was  spoken  of  yesterday, 
but  there  is  one  point  more  I  would  like  to  make.  The  transfer  of  great  indus- 
tries to  public  operation  does  undoubtedly  increase  the  temptations  to  abuse  of 
patronage.  At  the  same  time  it  creates  in  a  still  greater  degree,  I  think,  a  power- 
ful force  opposed  to  that  abuse.  Under  the  private  svstem  the  financial  interests 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  are  very  largely  opposed  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  this  opposition  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  wealthy  classes 
(the  owners  of  these  monopolies)  to  honest  government  that  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  corrupt  legislation  and  bad  administration  that  afflict  onr 
politics  to-day.  As  Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  said  in  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
business  men,  *'  Who  is  it  that  is  corrupting  the  council?  It  is  you  business  men 
It  is  not  the  saloons  or  the  slums  of  the  city,  the  riff-raff  or  the  hoodlums,  it  is 
you  business  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  corruption  of  councils."  Now,  the 
transfer  of  the  great  utilities  to  public  ownership  changes  the  financial  inter^^t 
of  the  wealthy,  the  great  owners  of  property  on  this  matter,  so  that  it  becomes 
their  interest  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  that  the  Government  con- 
trolling these  great  industries  should  be  honestly  and  fairly  administered.  They 
no  longer  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  abuse  of  legislation  or  the  abuse  of  gov- 
ernmental power  of  any  kind.  Their  interest  is  strongly  opposed  to  abuse  of 
patronage.  Their  interest  is  wholly  for  good  administration,  for  pui'e  govern- 
ment in  every  way,  or  low  cost  and  first-class  service,  and  their  interest  is  usually 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  Government.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  great 
monopolies  to  public  ownership  means  the  transfer  of  a  controlling  influence  in 
political  affairs  from  the  side  of  dishonest  government  to  the  side  of  honest 
government. 

EFFICIENCY. 

The  objection  is  made  that  public  management  is  not  efficient,  and  I  think  the 
objection  is  made  with  great  force  in  many  cases.  At  the  same  time  a  review  of 
public  ownership  in  practice,  both  in  the  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  street 
railways,  etc.,  in  other  countries  and  in  the  electric-light  systems  in  this  country 
and  the  waterworks,  indicates  that  the  question  of  efficiency  is  rather  a  matter 
controlled  by  individual  factors  and  the  condition  of  society  than  by  the  form  of 
ownership.  Private  industries  as  well  as  public  are  less  efficient  in  Germany — 
that  is,  it  takes  more  labor  to  yield  a  given  product;  a  bricklayer  lays  fewer  bricks 
in  a  day  than  our  bricklayers  do,  and  so  the  same  thing  occurs  there  in  private 
industry  that  occurs  in  the  railroads  and  the  telegraphs  where  they  have  to  have 
more  employees  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 

Again,  part  of  the  difference  in  the  product  per  worker  is  not  really  a  difference 
in  efficiency,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  public  systems  give  their  employees 
shorter  hours.  That  is  true  in  the  contrast  between  our  railroad  system  and  the 
German.  Tne  hours  are  very  much  shorter  for  large  classes  oi  employees  in  the 
German  system  than  they  are  here.  The  same  contrast  exists  between  the  Ehig- 
lish  telegraph  and  our  telegraph,  their  hours  are  very  much  shorter. 

Then  there  is  another  difference.  They  regard  safety  as  of  such  high  impor- 
tance in  Germany  that  they  increase  the  force  of  employees  upon  the  roads  in 
order  to  secure  greater  safety.  These  elements  must  he  taken  into  account  when 
considering  the  difference  in  the  number  of  employees,  which  is  greater  per  ton 
handled  over  there  and  per  passenger  than  it  is  here.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  draw 
any  precise  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  only  indicate  the  elements. 
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ECONOMY. 

Now,  as  to  economy,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  two  points  are  made. 
First,  it  is  affirmed  that  rates  are  lower  under  private  ownership  than  under 
public,  our  average  freight  rate  being  cited  as  an  example;  and  secondly,  it  is  said 
that  absolute  economy,  absolute  cost,  is  lower  under  private  ownership. 

I  have  already  covered  these  points  with  sufficient  fullness,  perhaps,  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  a  few  illustrations  of  the  principles  that  I  dealt  with  yesterday. 
Take  for  example  the  Austria-Hungarian  system  of  railways.  The  Gtovemment 
there  introduced  a  tariff  at  one  stroke  that  on  long  distances  was  80  per  cent  below 
the  former  rates  and  on  median  distances  about  40  per  cent  below — a  reduction  that 
astonished  the  railroad  men  of  the  world — ^and  yet  it  has  been  a  very  great  success 
and  has  justified  itself  not  only  in  its  social  results,  vast  increase  of  traffic,  and 
all  civilizing  influences,  but  it  has  also  justified  itself  financially,  the  expenses 
Bot  increasing  materiaUy — nothing  like  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  business — 
and  the  net  earnings  being  larger  than  they  were  under  the  high  rates. 

The  English  telegraph  reduced  rates  at  once  one-third  to  one-naif  on  taking  over 
the  lines,  and  subsequentiy  made  a  further  reduction  amounting  to  one-half,  down 
to  the  present  time.  So  that  about  four  times  as  much  telegraph  service  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar  as  could  be  bought  when  the  lines  were  taken  over,  while  in 
this  country  not  over  twice  as  much.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the  reports  of  the 
Western  Union  Company.  In  their  earlier  reports  they  stated  the  average  cost 
and  average  receipts  for  the  earlier  years  lower  than  the  more  recent  reports  state 
the  cost  and  receipts  for  the  same  y^ears,  so  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  which 
account  is  ri^ht.  6ut  taking  their  highest  figures,  there  is  no  such  reduction  here 
ae  there  has  been  in  Great  Britain. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

I  have  already  stated  the  facts  regarding  the  reduction  of  telephone  rates  in 
France  when  the  Gk>vemment  took  the  lines. 

I  took  pains  last  night  to  get  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  Washington  telephone 
system.  I  called  up  "  Central ' '  and  got  the  exchange  rates  here  and  the  rates  for 
long-distance  work;  and  the  rates  here  in  Washington,  they  say,  are  $96  for  resi- 
dence, unlimited  service;  (48  for  four  party,  unlimited,  and  $36  for  four  party, 
measured.  For  a  business 'phone,  $120,  recently  reduced  from  $135.  They  declare 
that  they  would  lose  money  on  a  residence  rate  of  $36.  The  fact  is,  however,  that' 
the  cost  of  operating  a  telephone  in  this  country  is  not  very  much  greater  than  it 
is  in  foreign  countries,  because,  while  wages  in  general  are  higher  here,  telephone 
wages  are  very  little,  if  any,  higher.  Telephone  girls  receive  abominably  low 
wages,  and  the  contrast  is  very  slight  there,  while  materials  cost  more  in  Europe 
than  here,  good  Swedish  telephones  costing  $14  to  $16,  while  the  best  American^ 
instruments  can  be  bought  for  £9  or  $9.  *" 

Now,  here  is  Stockholm,  with  a  population  of  290,000  (about  the  same  size  as 
Washington),  which  has  metallic  circuit,  underground  wires,  unlimited  service, 
$16  for  residence  and  $22  for  business,  interurban  communication  free  within  a 
radius  of  43  miles,  telephoning  telegrams  and  telephoning  messages  to  be  written 
down  and  delivered  by  messenger  at  low  cost.  The  Bell  Company,  bought  out 
by  the  Government,  was  charging  $44  for  far  inferior  service,  without  metallic 
circuit  or  underground  wires. 

A  United  States  Government  department  here  in  Washington — the  Department 
of  the  Interior — ^a  few  years  ago  (1894)  were  paying  a  total  of  $75  per  'phone. 
They  paid  the  Bell  Company  $60  to  $125  per  'phone  and  employed  a  lady  at  $600  a 
year  to  operate  the  main  exchange,  making  a  total  cost  of  $75  per  year  for  each 
of  the  65  'phones.  The  Department  asked  the  Bell  to  reduce  rates  and  the  BeU 
refused.  They  then  put  in  their  own  'phones,  and  they  gave  me  the  figures  from 
the  books  of  the  Department,  showing  that  the  cost  x>er  year  was  $6.43  operating 
cost  and  $10.25  total  cost,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs — about  $10 
for  what  used  to  cost  $75  under  the  Bell  regime— the  cost  under  private  ownership 
being  sevenfold  more  than  under  public  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  here  in  this  city?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right  here. 
Among  the  most  interesting  facts  that  I  have  on  the  telephone  are  those  relating 
to  Trondhjem,a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  in  Norway.  There  they  have  a  munic- 
ipal telephone  system  which  gives  rates  of  $16  for  business  and  $8  for  residence, 
in  ronnd  numbers,  and  they  make  a  profit,  a  fair  profit,  upon  the  capital  invested. 
The  wages,  however,  are  slightly  lower  than  l^ey  are  in  this  country,  but  not  very 
much.    In  Grand  Bapids,  Wis.,  there  is  a  cooperative  telephone 
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9.  (By  Mr.  Clarke,  intermptiiig.)  You  mean  Wisconsin  or  Michigan? — ^A. 
Wisconsin.    There  is  a  coox>eTatiye  telephone  there  which  ox>erates  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  pnblic  system,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  service — ^and  wherever  the  voluntary  cooi)erative  plan  is  possible,  I  believe 
it  is  preferable  even  to  the  public  system  in  the  present  state  or  our  civilization, 
so  that  I  regard  this  example  as  one  of  the  finest  that  we  have.    I  have  kept  track 
of  the  enterprise  for  several  years.    Here  is  a  letter  just  received  a  week  or  so 
ago.    The  present  condition  of  things,  in  brief,  is  this:  They  have  about  800  lines; 
the  average  cost  is  $42  construction;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  is 
about  75  cents  a  month  for  each  line.    The  prima  facie  charges  are  $1  a  month  for 
a  residence  and  $2.25  for  a  business  telephone  per  month.    Each  subscriber  has 
a  right  to  take  1  share  of  stock  and  is  urged  to  do  so,  $50  per  share,  and  nearly 
all.  over  four-fifths,  do  take  one  share  each.    One  and  one-half  per  cent  dividends 
per  month  are  paid  back  upon  these  shares,  amounting  to  75  cents  for  each  share- 
holder.   So  that  the  actual  charge  for  a  residence  *phone  is  25  cents  a  month  and 
the  actual  charge  for  a  business  phone  is  $1.50  a  month.    The  actual  cost  to  the 
subscriber  is  $8  a  year  for  a  residence*  '^phone  and  $l&a  year  for  a  business  'phone. 
They  are  continually  reducing  their  rates,  and  even  after  paying  these  dividends 
they  have  a  surplus  fund  for  improvements.     The  former  b3i  Company  was 
charging  $36  a  year  for  a  residence  *phone  and  $48  for  a  business  'phone,  and 
refused  to  reduce  their  rates.    Theysaid,  just  as  they  say  now  in  Washington, 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  reduce  rates.    Yet  the  people  of  Grand  Rapids  are 
now  receiving  telephone  service  at  one-third  to  one-twelftn  of  the  former  monojwly 
rates. 

Now,  as  to  distance  charges.    Philadelphia  is  137  miles  from  Washington.    The 
charge,  the  day  charge,  is  $1.25— and  I  would  say  that  in  this  country  and  also  in 
France  and  several  of  the  other  European  countries  they  have  half  rates  at 
night;  I  will  simply  compare  the  day  rates.    To  Philadelphia,  137  miles,  day  rate 
$1.25,  5  minutes,    in  England  the  rate  would  be  48  cents,  in  France  30  cents, 
according  to  their  published  tariffs.    They  have  a  distance  rate  in  France  of  10 
cents  for  62  miles  and  in  England  6  cents  (3  x>ence)  for  the  first  20  miles — any 
town  within  20  miles— and  12  cents  (or  6  pence)  for  towns  within  40  miles,  and 
12  cents  for  each  40  miles  afterwards.    New  York  irf  228  miles  from  here,  and  the 
charge  is  $2.    In  England  it  would  be  72  cents  and  in  France  40.    Boston  is  417 
miles  away,  so  the  railroad  folks  say — 1  have  taken  the  miles  from  the  railroads 
and  the  prices  from  the  telephone — ^the  telephone  rate  is  $4.    In  England  it  would 
be  $1.30  and  in  France  70  cents.     Chicago,  716  miles;  the  rate  is  $4.25,  England 
$2.16,  France  $1.20.    Richmond  is  116  nules  away;  our  rate  is  75  cents,  England 
36  cents,  France  20  cents.    New  Orleans  is  1,116  miles;  our  rate  is  $6.35,  England 
$3.16,  France  $1.90.    We  have  here  three  tariffs,  all  made  on  the  distance  plan, 
the  American  being  a  private  system  and  the  English  and  French  public  sys- 
tems.   The  English  distance  tariff  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  ours  and  the 
French  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  ours.    I  have  tested  that  with  many  more 
data  than  these.    I  simply  give  these  as  illustrations  that  are  applicable  right 
here  in  Washington.    In  Boston  you  must  pay  10  cents  to  send  your  breath  a  ft  w 
blocks  over  a  telephone  wire,  while  the  street  railway  will  carry  your  whole 
body  all  over  the  city  for  a  nickel,  and  even  that  is  known  to  be  nearly  double 
the  reasonable  fare.    In  the  State  systems  of  Europe  the  charge  for  a  local  tele- 
phone conversation  to  a  nonsubscriber  is  from  2  to  5  cents,  as  against  a  charge 
of  10  to  15  cents  in  many  of  our  cities. 

The  service  of  the  telephone  in  other  countries  where  the  system  is  public  is 
far  superior  in  its  coordination  with  the  post-office  and  telegraph.  You  can  tele- 
phone letters;  you  can  telephone  messages  to  be  written  down  and  sent  by  mes- 
senger just  as  telegraph  messages  would  be;  you  can  telephone  telegrams  with- 
out going  out  of  your  house.  To  a  very  slight  extent,  I  found  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  you  can  get  service  for  telephoning  telegrams,  but  it  is  only  by 
special  arrangement,  the  ordinary  telegraph  rules  in  our  cities  being  against  the 
receipt  of  telegrams  by  telephone.  The  telegraph  company  does  not  want  to 
make  telephoning  too  interesting,  and  they  prefer  to  have  the  message  in  the 
sender's  writing,  so  they  refrain  from  making  such  agreements  very  accessible. 
No  such  coordination  of  services  can  be  expected  between  two  private  corpora- 
tions like  our  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  as  occurs  where  both  services 
are  public  property  under  a  single  management. 

Q.  (By-Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  give  a  comparison  of  what  the  Washington 
companies  here  could  afford  to  furnish  this  telephone  service  at? — A.  The  matter 
has  been  quite  carefully  investigated  by  expert  engineers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston.    I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  men,  who  is  president 
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of  a  company  that  is  putting  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  a  telephone  concern 
in  and  around  Boston — Mr.  Holbrook,  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  a  very  fine  man 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  work.  They  find  they  can 
construct  l£e  lines  for  $40  or  |50  in  small  places  and  $100  to  $150  in  large  cities, 
with  tindergroxmd  work — an  average  cost  of  about  $60  to  $80,  or 

Q.  (By  Mj.  Phillips, interrupting.)  Eighty  dollars  ^r  mile? — ^A.  No;  for  the 
average  cost  of  line  to  each  subscriber;  some  will  be  long  and  some  short.  You 
see  that  is  a  little  higher  than  the  Grand  Rapids;  their  cost  was  $42.  They  can 
operate  the  telephone  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  service  even  in  a  lai*ge  city  at 
about  $30  a  year.  Offers  have  been  made  in  Chicago,  if  they  could  get  a  fran- 
chise, to  supply  telephone  service  for  $80.  A  similar  offer  has  been  made  in  New 
York.  And  in  and  around  Boston  Mr.  Holbrookes  Massachusetts  Telephone  CJom- 
pany  is  putting  in  'phones  and  operating  them  on  the  basis  of  $3  a  hundred  calls 
or  $12  to  $36  for  an  ordinary  residence  subscriber,  up  to  $72  for  unlimited  busi- 
ness service,  with  underground  wires  in  the  heart  of  a  giant  city — urates  that  will 
work  out  an  average  considerably  below  $50,  since  the  New  England  Bell  rates, 
which  are  about  double  the  Holbrook  rates,  work  out  to  an  average  of  $58  per 
^hone.  Mr.  Holbrook  s  data  indicate  that  Bell  monopoly  rates  are  more  than 
double  what  the  system  can  be  operated  for  either  in  the  towns  or  in  the  large 
cities,  even  considering  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  city,  other  things  being  equ^, 
the  higher  must  be  the  rate  for  the  telephone— exactly  the  opposite  principle  that 
applies  to  most  services.  The  more  dense  the  business  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
light  the  lower  should  be  the  charge,  other  things  equal;  but  the  more  dense  the 
business  in  a  telephone  exchange  the  higher  must  be  the  charge,  other  things 
being  equal,  because  more  complicated  arrangements  must  be  made  to  connect 
the  oSfferent  subscribers.  That  is,  if  you  have  10,000  subscribers,  each  one  may 
call  for  communication  with  any  one  of  nearly  10,000  others;  whereas  if  you 
have  only  1.000  subscribers,  each  one  is  limited  in  his  calls  to  999;  so  it  is  more 
complex  and  more  costly  with  a  large  system.  In  small  places  an  average  charge 
of  $8  to  $12  or  $15  a  year,  according  to  conditions  of  the  locality,  is  suJG&cient,  and 
those  charges  are  actually  in  successful  ox)eration  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  small  telephone  system,  private  system,  in  Eiinsas  which  ox>erates  and 
makes  a  profit  of  10  or  12  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  their  rates  only  average 
about  $12  or  $15  per  year  on  their  phones.  The  fair  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  runs  from  $9  to  $12  -per  'phone  in  an  exchange  of  moderate  size,  and 
double  that  in  a  big  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  the  matter  of  the  Washington  prices  here  be 
in  some  way  modified  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our  telephone  wires  are 
underground,  but  if  they  were  put  overhead A.  (Interrupting.)  In  Stock- 
holm also  the  wires  are  underground. 

Q.  So  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  installation  underground  does  not  make  a 
greater  cost  there  for  the  use  of  the  'phone? — A.  It  ados  something  to  the  first 
cost,  but  the  system  needs  less  repairs,  and  in  the  end  the  result  is  not  very 
different. 

I  might  mention  one  or  two  facts  as  to  the  service  in  the  public  systems.  In 
Belgium  you  can  send  your  telegrams  free;  in  France  you  can  also  send  tele- 
grams free.  In  England  also  you  can  send  telegrams  free  over  the  telephone,  and 
you  can  al.»o  telephone  messages  to  be  sent  out  for  6  cents  in  England,  and  such 
messages  are  sent  to  the  subscriber  free.  In  Germanv  it  costs  2  cents  plus  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  for  each  word  to  telephone  a  message,  telephone  a  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone a  letter.  You  go  to  your  telephone  and  send  a  letter  for  2  cents  and  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  for  each  word,  and  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  writes  it  down  and  posts 
the  letter;  you  have  to  pay  postage  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PmLLiPS. )  Now,  it  may  not  be  quite  clear  about  telephoning  a 
message.  What  do  you  mean  by  telephoning  a  message? — A.  Suppose  I  want  to 
send  a  message  to  someone.  I  do  not  have  a  telegraph  office  in  my  house,  but  I 
have  a  telephone.  I  will  go  to  my  phone  and  telephone  whatever  message  I  want 
to  send  Instead  of  having  to  go  out  to  a  telegraph  office  and  write  it,  I  simply 
go  to  a  telephone  and  telephone  to  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  that  message;  he 
takes  it  down  and  sends  it  by  messenger  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or 
he  sends  it  to  a  telegraph  office  and  it  is  sent  by  telegraph,  or  he  telephones  it  to 
the  telegraph  office  directiy,  or  I  can  be  connected  directly  with  the  telegraph 
office  and  they  write  it  down  there  and  send  it  at  once. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  it  be  possible  in  this  city ,  Professor ,  to  furnish 
a  phone,  house  or  business,  say  for  $30  or  $35,  unlimited? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bell  companies  think  they  can  not  furnish  service  at 
such  rates  is  the  state  of  their  capitalization.    The  water  in  their  system  is  hard 
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to  deal  with.  Dropey  is  an  inconvenient  a£Qiction  for  a  company  as  well  as  for  a 
man.  For  example,  the  New  England  Telephone  Company  (operating  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Englana)  is  capitalized  at 
more  than  $800  a  line«  whereas  President  Holbrook  finds  that  the  system  could 
be  duplicated  for  less  than  $100  a  line — there  is  an  excess  charge  of  $10  or  $12  per 
phone  year.  Then  the  ''  general  expenses,"  salaries  of  managers  and  officers,  and 
other  office  and  general  expenses  amount  to  a  sum  almost  as  great  as  the  whole 
sum  put  down  to  **  ox>erating  expenses  "  proper.  For  each  subscriber's  station  in 
the  New  England  Company,  the  average  receipts  are  $58  i)er  phone  year.  At  least 
$10  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  overcapitalization,  and  $5  or  $i3  more  on 
account  of  excessive  office  charges.  The  *'  operatinj?  expenses  "  proper  are  stated 
at  about  $11  per  station  and  maintenance  at  $24.  The  report  does  not  state  jast 
what  items  go  to  make  up  this  maintenance  account,  and  it  is  so  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  public  systems  as  to  indicate  that  it  is 
affected  by  the  common  corporation  custom  of  charging  up  to  maintenance  larg^e 
amounts  that  ought  to  go  into  the  extension  and  improvement  account.  A  main- 
tenance charge  that  would  duplicate  the  entire  system  in  about  4  years  is  certainly 
very  high.  The  probabilities  are  that  an  allowance  of  $11  for  average  operating 
expenses  per  phone  year,  $4  for  general  expenses,  $15  for  maintenance,  including 
depreciation,  and  $5  for  interest,  making  a  total  of  $85  per  year,  constitute 
sufficient  charges  even  in  a  very  large  city. 

I  am  aware  that  in  Manning  v,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company 
(28  Wash.  Law  Rep.,  97)  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held 
xmconstitutional  an  act  of  Congress  fixing  maximum  telephone  charges  in  Wash- 
ington at  $50  a  year  with  1  telephone  on  a  wire,  $40  with  2  telephones  on  a  wire, 
$80  with  3  telephones  on  a  wire,  and  $25  with  4  or  more  on  the  same  wire  (30  Stat.  L. , 
537, 538,  chap.  540,  June  30, 1898) ,  but  a  careful  reading  discloses  sufficient  evidence 
on  the  face  of  the  opinion  to  invalidate  the  decision  when  the  case  comes  before 
the  court  of  last  resort,  the  supreme  court  of  public  opinion.  The  ground  of 
decision  was  that  the  rates  fixed  by  Congress  were  unreasonably  low.  the  evidence 
being  the  testimony  and  accounts  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company,  doing  business  in  Washington.  In  1898  the  company  had  a  little  over 
2,000  telephones  in  use.  It  had  been  receiving  $135  for  a  business  phone,  and  had 
averaged  $100  income  for  every  phone  in  use.  It  was  estimated  that  the  new  law 
would  reduce  the  average  receipts  to  $47  per  phone.  The  company  was  paying 
about  $20  per  phone  in  interest  and  dividends,  and  $8.50  per  phone  to  the  BeU 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  Electric  for  receivers  and  ti*ansmitters  used 
by  subscribers,  drops  on  the  switchboard  in  the  central  office^and  the  use  of  patents 
the  Bell  Company  may  hereafter  acquire.  It;  claimed  an  average  annual  working 
exx)ense  of  $71.20  per  phone.  The  capitalization  was  $470  per  phone  ($100  bonds 
and  $370  stock). 

Now  let  us  look  at  these  items  in  the  light  of  other  facts  stated  in  the  opinion. 
The  actual  value  of  the  plant  was  found  to  be  $441,436  as  agcinst  $950,000  capi- 
talization, or  less  than  $220  real  capital  per  phone,  instead  of  the  $470  of  existinsr 
stock  and  bonds,  making  the  fair  capital  charge  not  over  $10  per  phone,  instead 
of  $20.    But,  further,  a  very  large  part  of  the  $220  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

Slant  was  not  used  anywhere  near  up  to  its  capacity,  and  this  in  turn  was  probably 
ue  to  'the  high  rates  maintained  by  the  company.  A  large  part  of  the  capital 
outlay  was  for  underground  construction,  putting" in  vitrified  terra  cotta  ducts 
under  asphalt  pavements.  The  court  said  that  **the  cost  of  additional  ducts  to 
provide  lor  future  growth  of  business  is  very  trifling,  ana  it  is  in  evidence  that 
some  3,000  or  4,000  subscribers  could  be  served  by  cables  to  be  drawn  in  the 
vacant  ducts  now  maintained; "  that  is,  the  business  could  be  doubled  or  trebled 
without  more  ducts,  and  even  further  increase  could  be  provided  for  at  trifling 
expense.  If  the  rates  enacted  by  Congress  had  been  put  in  operation,  the  sub- 
scription lists  would  doubtless  have  expanded  greatly,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  real  capital  per  phone  would  have  been  speedily  reduced  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100,  or  $150  at  most,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Washington  is  a  '*  city  of 
magniflcent  distances."  I  know  the  judge  doubted  any  substantial  increase  of 
subscribers  through  lower  rates,  but  the  facts  prove  that  the  doubt  was  not  well 
based.  The  following  table  presents  a  few  oi  the  facts  bearing  on  the  relation 
between  rates  and  the  use  of  the  telephone: 
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Washington  (1898) 

Stockholmi 

Chiistianisi 

Trondhjem » 

Berne* 

Zarichi 

Berlini 

Copenha^n 

Am^erdam 

Parisi 

Greater  London 

Greater  Boston 

Greater  New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Relatiye 
size. 


1 

7 

IVsi 

2 
10 
22 

4 
13 

6 

6 


Rates. 


S96  to  S135;  SlOO  aver 
age. 

$20  average ; 

122  average 

$13  average 

$10  upward 

$10  upward 

$36 

$41 

$60  to  1100 

$78 

$100 

$25  to  $150 

$90  to  $240 

$60  to  $176 

$60  to  $250 


Number 
of  per- 
sons to 
1  tele- 
phone. 


120 

28 

30 

38 

40 

50 

60 

70 

150 

170 

700 

60 

120 

130 

170 


1  These  cities  have  public  systems,  the  others  have  private  plants.  The  American  figures  relate  to 
1897  and  1898,  the  year  of  the  Washington  discussion.  The  European  figures  are  a  little  earlier  and 
therefore  probably  less  favorable  to  them,  as  the  use  of  the  telephone  grows  eacb  year.  In  the  column 
of  size,  Washington  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  and  the  other  cities  classed  according  to  their  relative 
adze  as  compared  with  Washington;  Zurich,  half  the  size  of  Washington;  Copenhagen,  one  and  a 
third  times  as  large  as  Washington;  Philadelphia  five  times  as  large,  etc. 

The  eTidence  is  that  low  charges,  whether  in  cities  larger  or  smaller  or  the  same 
size  as  Washington,  induce  far  lareer  nse  of  the' telephone  than  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, snch  larger  nse  being  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  low  rates  in  cities 
of  vastly  less  general  intelligence  and  proeperitv  than  Washington,  and  in  cities 
having  private  plants  as  well  as  those  having  public  svstems;  whereas  in  foreign 
cities,  ifike  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London,  naving  high  charges  (though  only 
one  as  high  as  Washington )  show  a  lower  use  of  the  telephone  than  Washington, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  American  Bell  cities,  excepting  Boston,  which,  being  the 
hub  not  only  of  the  universe  but  of  the  telephone  business,  and  a  city  of  great 
prosperity  and  unsurpassed  intelligence,  naturally  breaks  the  record. 

In  Rochester,  N.  YT,  a  city  of  162,000  people,  or  about  three-fifths  the  size  of 
Washington,  there  is  an  inaependent  telephone  company  with  rates  of  |36  and 
f^,  on  which  8  per  cent  dividends  are  made  on  a  large  body  of  stock,  all  of  which 
is  water,  as  the  oonds  more  than  cover  the  value  of  the  plant.  With  these  rates, 
which  are  still  too  high,  there  is  one  subscriber  in  Rochester  to  each  40  persons, 
showing  that  with  anything  approaching  reasonable  rates  our  people  become 
large  users  of  the  telephone. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  and  the  whole  body  of  existing  telephone  data,  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  beUeve  that  lowering  the  rates  to  the  Congressional 
level  of  $2o  to  |50  would  very  largely  increase  the  number  of  subscribers,  proba- 
bly doubling  the  use  of  the  telephone,  and  perhaps  trebling  it  within  2  or  3  years. 
The  judge  said  that  the  court  must  take  "  care  not  to  intrench  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law-m^dng  power,  not  to  disregard  the  statute  under  consideration,  unless 
it  be  unmistakably  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  law."  Yet  the  court  refused 
to  consider  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  increase  of  business  and  decided 
it  upon  facts  relating  to  the  preceding  years  under  high  rates.  Suppose  the  law 
in  Bungary  establishing  the  zone  system,  reducing  rates  40  to  80  per  cent,  had 
applied  to  a  private  system  of  railways  instead  of  a  public  system,  and  the  rail- 
roads had  brought  the  matter  into  court,  claiming  that  the  law  confiscated  their 
property,  saying  that  since  they  had  only  been  making  ordinary  interest  on  their 
capital  at  the  old  rates,  they  would  surely  make  a  loss  on  the  new  tariff  averaging 
less  than  half  the  old  one.  The  companies  would  have  made  out  their  case  on 
the  basis  of  existing  rates  and  business,  and  the  law  would  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  on  the  principle  of  this  Washington  decision,  and  yet  the  law  was 
so  far  from  being  umistakably  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  law  against  confisca- 
tion that  the  actual  result  of  putting  the  law  in  operation  was  an  increase  of  net 
earnings  instead  of  a  loss,  as  had  been  expected.  It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  such  a  lowering  of  rates  either  in  the  railroad  or  the  telephone  field, 
wherefore  the  court  can  not  know  that  such  a  law  as  that  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington telephone  i^  "' unmistakably^'  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  true 
plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  enforce  the  law  for  a  reasonable  time,  until  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  deprive  the  company  of  a  reasonable  return — 
clear  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  ^s  a  matter  of  supposition  or  inference  from 
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more  or  less  irrelevant  data.  Then  the  law  may  rightly  be  declared  nnconstitn- 
tional,  and  the  company  should  have  the  right  to  collect  from  the  Gk)vemnient 
whatever  damages  have  been  inflicted  •upon  it  by  the  said  enforcement,  bat  if 
upon  fair  and  honest  trial  the  law  justifies  itself,  it  should  be  continued  in  force. 

In  the  Wellman  case  (143  U.  S.,  339)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
clearlv  recognized  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  business  from  lowered  rates 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  made  this  principle  one  gpx)und  for  refusing^  to 
hold  void  a  railway  law  of  Michigan  fixing  maximum  passenger  rates  at  2  cents  a 
mile.  In  Indiana  a  statute  fixing  the  rent  of  a  telephone  at  not  over  $3  a  month, 
or  $86  a  year,  has  been  held  valid,  although  the  company  in  suit  was  charging 
111.16  a  month,  or  $134  a  year,  and  claimed  it  was  only  making  reasonable  profits 
and  could  not  manage  on  $36  a  year. 

To  return  to  the  Washington  items.  It  is  probable  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Congressional  rates  would  double  or  treble  the  business  and  bring  the  real  capital 
per  phone  down  to  $100  or  near  it,  thereby  reducing  capital  charges  from  $§0  to 
$5  or  $6  per  phone. 

The  $8.50  monopoly  tribute  to  the  Bell  and  Western  Electric  is  almost  wholly 
an  unjustifiable  charge  under  an  agreement  made  years  ago  under  pressure  of  the 
fact  that  the  Washington  company,  like  those  in  most  other  American  cities,  are 
really  subsidiary  Bell  interests,  or  branches  of  one  big:  monopoly. , 

The  claim  of  $71  per  phone  for  working  expenses  is  absurd  in  my  judgment. 
Compare  it  with-  the  working  expenses  of  $6.43  reported  in  this  same  city  of 
Washington  for  the  telephones  of  the  widely  scattered  buildings  connected  with 
the  Interior  Department's  exchange  above  mentioned,  and  the  difference  makes 
the  $71  claim  incredible.  Remember  that  this  same  private  telephone  interest 
which  now  claims  it  can  not  reduce  rates  because  its  $100  of  average  receipts  is 
only  just  enough  to  cover  cost  of  working  and  capital  charges  made  a  similar 
claim  when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  asked  for  reduction  6  years  ago,  and 
yet  when  the  Government  put  in  its  own  phones  the  service  cost  only  $10.25  for 
maintenance,  operating  cost,  depreciation,  and  interest,  in  place  of  $75  per  phone 
formerly  paid.  The  claim  of  the  company  in  1894  that  it  could  not  reduce  its 
charges  of  $60  to  $125  for  these  phones  has  been  conclusively  proved  erroneous, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  familiar  with  telephone  data 
that  its  present  claim  is  also  erroneous.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Bell  interest  was  charging  $36  to  $48,  and  claimed  it  could  not  reduce  rates, 
and  yet  the  people  are  now  actually  obtaining  equally  good  service  for  $3  a  year 
residence  and  $18  for  a  business  place,  and  a  small  surplus  is  realized  even  at  tnese 
rates.  Bell  estimates  are  clearly  unreliable.  Considering  the  length  of 'time  the 
Bell  companies  have  been  in  operation,  they  seem  tp  know  remarkably  little  about 
the  business  when  it  comes  to  reducing  rates. 

With  the  fine  underground  system  established  in  Washington  repairs  and 
maintenance  should  cost  comparatively  little,  and  the  operating  exi)enses  are  not 
very  heavy.  All  lines  go  to  tne  central  station,  where  one  operator  manages  100 
lines,  and  the  public  stations  in  hotels,  etc.,  are  managed  on  tne  nickel  or  diine  in 
the  slot  machine  plan  instead*of  having  paid  attendants  as  in  Boston  and  many 
other  cities.  The  $71 1  believe  to  be  more  than  double  the  fair  figure  for  working 
exx)en8es.  Companies  have  many  ways  of  adjusting  their  accounts  so  as  to  show 
large  expenses  and  small  profits.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  charge  the  cost  of 
extensions  and  repairs  to  maintenance  and  operation.  Sometimes  quite  ethereal 
expenses  are  i)ut  down  in  the  material  column.  For  example,  last  year  in  examin- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  Boston  gas  companies  an  item  of  "$15,000  for  gas  mains** 
was  found  to  cover  such  expenses  as  $1,200  to  Mr.  L,  $1,500  to  Mr.  M,  etc. — L 
and  M  being  gas  lobbyists  at  the  statehouse.  This  year  it  is  stated  on  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  the  directors  of  another  gas  company  that  $1,000,000  is  charged  on 
the  books  of  that  company  to  an  account  that  did  not  receive  a  dollar  of  the 
money,  which  was  abstracted  and  used  for  illegitimate  purposes.  Corporation 
accounts  are  very  unreliable  affairs.  And  this  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Company 
has  had,  without  any  unlawful  abstraction  of  money,  special  opportunities  of 
erroneous  accounting* as  to  the  capitalization  and  expenses  in  Washington.  These 
special  facilities  arise  from  the  fact  that  Washington  is  only  part  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  company,  the  stock  for  its  whole  territory  bein^  $2,650,000,  and 
for  Washington  alone  $750,000.  A  small  percentage  of  error  m  apportioning 
expenditures  as  between  Washington  and  tne  outside  territory  of  the  company 
might  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the.  Washington  results. 

I  believe  the  Manning  decision  was  a  judicial  blockade  of  a  just  law:  There 
was  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  Congressional  rates  were  too  low,  while,  as  the 
court  admitted,  there  was  evidence  ''that  in  many  cities  in  this  country,  and  also 
in  Europe,  telephone  service  is  supplied  by  the  government  or  by  corporations  at 
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rates  which  appear  to  be  leBs  than  those  fixed  by  this  act,"  and  there  is  a  vast 
amoiint  of  eviaence  not  referred  to  in  the  case  which  tends  to  show  the  unrelia- 
bUity  of  the  company *s  claims  and  the  fairness  of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  well-known  power  of  giant  corporations  to  tangle  a  court  with  ex  parte 
statistics,  and  claim  protection  asainst  possible  loss,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
wise  to  provfde  in  snch  acts  that  the  law  shall  be  enforced  for  a  year  or  two  nnder 
a  gnaranty  that  the  Government  wonld  make  good  anv  deficit  resulting  from  the 
legislative  rates  causing  the  inipome  to  fall  below  working  expenses  and  fair  cap- 
itaJ  charges,  providing  such  deficit  occurs  in  spite  of  reasonable  efforts  to  make 
the  new  rates  successful,  and  is  ascertained  upon  accounts  carefully  watched  day 
by  day  by  a  public  oflScer  with  full  powers  of  inspection,  both  of  the  accounts  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  business.  In  some  way  the  public  must  take  the  risk 
of  such  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  else  the  courts  will  stand  between 
the  corporations  and  the  law.  For  while  the  judges  say  that  the  law  must  be 
unmistakably  contrary  to  the  Constitution  to  be  void,  they  frequently  act  on  the 
principle  that  it  wiU  be  void,  if  the  companies  can  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether 
the  new  rates  will  3rield  a  profit.  Through  some  such  modification  as  I  have  just 
suggested,  or  by  frequent  small  reductions,  the  regulative  power  may  make  itself 
felt;  but  the  only  clear,  clean,  certain,  and  complete  solution  is  public  ownendiip. 
After  making  this  statement  regarding  the  Manning  case,  I  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Holbrook,  of  the  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company,  the  question  of  the 
crediWlity  of  the  $71  charge  for  working  expenses  under  Washington  conditions. 
His  reply  was  that  the  said  claim  was  not  only  absurd  but  pathetic,  and  not  only 
pathetic  but  humorous;  pathetic  that  a  claim  nearly  three  times  the  reasonable 
figure  should  be  made,  and  humorous  that  men  in  authority  could  be  made  to 
believe  such  a  claim.  With  underground  wires  in  a  plant  like  that  of  Washing- 
ton, the  fair  charge  for  maintenance  and  operation  would  be  about  $25,  according 
to  President  Holbrook.  In  Montreal,  a  city  about  the  same  size  as  Washington, 
with  wires  largely  under^ound,  a  good  profit  is  made  on  a  $50  telephone  rate 
established  by  the  Domimon  Government,  In  Rochester,  a  city  of  162,000  i)eople, 
the  independent  telephone  company  has  8,600  subscribers,  and  the  Bell  nas 
dropped  to  400.  The  cost  of  the  independent  company's  lines  has  been  a  good  deal 
less  than  $100  a  line.  The  plant  is  bonded  for  $400,000.  and  the  stock  is  $400,000, 
a  capitalization  nearly  three  times  the  real  value  of  the  plant,  yet  the  comx}any 
pays  8  per  cent  dividends  with  rates  of  $86  and  $48  per  telephone  year.  Referring 
to  the  N^ew  England  Telephone  Company,  President  Holbrook  says:  **  The  cost  of 
operating  they  claim  is  $11  a  phone;  the  cost  of  maintenance,  $24  a  phone.  Their 
general  expense,  including  taxes,  is  about  $11  a  phone.  Now  these  fig^ires  are 
excessive.  There  is  an  overcharge  on  maintenance  of  $13.50  per  phone,  which  is 
due  to  the  necessity  of  theii' building  old-fashioned  and  worn  out  plants  entirely 
over.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  $4  a  year  royalty  on  each  phone,  $2  extra  on  taxes 
per  phone,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  stocked  and  bonded  at  $800  a  phone; 
whereas  $100  would  rebuild,  and  in  an  entirely  modem  way,  their  entire  system. 
A  cimital  charge  of  $12  in  excess  is  therefore  put  against  each  phone.  In  other 
words  (taking  all  the  facts  into  account),  the  New  England  company  is  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  of  about  $31.50  a  phone."  As  the  New  En^ana  company 
averages  $58  per  phone,  this  opinion  of  President  Holbrook  would  indicate  ^6.50 
as  the  normal  aver^e^  charge  for  that  company's  exchanges,  which  more  than 
coiifinns  my  own  estimates  stated  above. 

FURTHER  OBJECTIONS. 

When  the  English  Gk)vemment  began  to  consider  the  absorption  of  the  tele- 
gniph,  the  telegraph  companies  used  every  effort  to  prevent  and  impede  the 
reform.    The  objections  they  raised  were: 

1.  It  was  not  the  Government's  brsiness  to  telegraph. 

3.  There  would  be  a  loss  if  it  did. 

3.  The  telegraph  would  be  better  conducted  under  prvate  enterprise. 

4.  The  Gk)vemment  rates  would  be  higher. 

5.  And  the  use  of  the  telejB^aph  would  ^.ecrease. 

6.  The  (Government  service  would  be  nonprogressive — no  stimulus  to  inven- 
tion, etc. 

7.  The  secrecy  of  messages  would  be  violated. 

8.  The  telegraph  would  be  used  as  a  party  machine. 
9-  The  Qovernment  could  not  be  sued. 

10.  To  establish  a  public  telegraph  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  interfer- 
ence with  private  interests.  The  companies  had  risked  their  capital  in  the  new 
^terprise,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  get  their  reward  the  Glovernment  was 
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going  to  take  the  business  away  from  them — ^private  enteriurifle  experimented 
and  the  people  wanted  to  steal  the  fruit. 

These  objections  are  very  familiar.  Our  monopolists  know  them  by  heart » and 
use  them  over  and  over,  taking  no  notice  of  the  answers  to  them,  no  matter  lio^iV' 
many  times  they  are  refuted.  It  is  easy  to  answer  them  a  priori  and  the  over- 
whelming demonstration  of  their  falsity  by  the  actual  exi)erience  of  England 
ought  to  nave  buried  them  forever  beyond  the  i)os8ibility  of  disinterment: 

1.  It  is  the  Government's  business  to  transmit  intelligence,  and  that  bosinesd 
includes  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  all  other  appropiiate  means  of  transmission. 

2.  If  rates  remained  the  same,  an  increase  of  profit  instead  of  a  loss  was  to  be 
expected  by  reason  of  the  economies  that  would  result  from  a  united  telegraph  in 
combination  with  the  postal  service.  Tlie  people  could  keep  rates  up  and  realize 
a  large  profit,  or  put  rates  down,  thereby  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  taking  their  profit  in  the  form  of  more  and  better  service  for  the  same 
money.  They  did  the  latter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  saved  at  the 
lowest  estimate  $150,000,000  in  30  years.  The  telegraphing  they  have  done  would 
have  cost  them  at  least  $150,000,000  more  than  it  has  cost,  including  expenses  of 
operation,  extensions,  repairs,  interest  on  the  capital,  water  purchase,  and  all. 

8.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  manager  appointea  and  paid  by  himself,  and  whose 
avowed  interest  and  effort  are  to  line  his  own  pocket  with  the  utmost  possible 
'*giltines8"  consistent  with  his  personal  safety — ^it  stands  to  reason  that  such  a 
manager  will  not  conduct  your  telegraph  or  any  other  business  of  yours  as  well  as 
you  can  do  it  yotirself  or  nave  it  done  by  your  own  agent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  public  telegraph  service  turned  out  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  private  tele- 
graph service  according  to  the  universal  verdict  of  the  English  people.  Com- 
plaints of  inaccuracy  ceased,  and  instead  of  the  old  delays  we  find  a  service  as 
prompt  as  that  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  "  The  service  is  performed  with 
the  most  perfect  punctuality. "  (U.S.  Consular  Report  on  the  English  Telegraph , 
Consular  Repts.,  vol.  47,  p.  565,  1895.) 

4.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Government  rates  would  be  lower, 
because  the  Government  would  work  at  cost,  and  would,  moreover,  secure  an 
absolute  economy  relatively  to  private  corporations  in  the  conduct  of  the  tele- 
graph. In  fact,  the  rates  droi)ped  at  once  one-third  to  one-half,  and  afterwards 
the  ordinary  inland  rate  was  again  reduced  almost  one-half. 

5.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  doubled  the  first  year. 

6.  The  Government  service  has  adopted  new  inventions  and  shown  a  progres- 
sive spirit  in  respect  to  employees,  as  well  as  the  service  of  the  public. 

7.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  violation  of  secrecy. 

8.  Nor  the  least  suspicion  of  partisan  use. 

9.  The  Government  can  be  sued  and  is  sued.  Claims  against  the  Government 
are  tried  judicially  the  same  as  other  claims. 

10.  Interference  with  private  interests  to  accomplish  a  public  good  is  not  arbi- 
trary and  unjust.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  justice  and  good  government.  The 
private  interests  of  gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  opium  sellers,  shipowners,  hoase 
builders,  i)owder  makers,  bone  giinders,  grain-elevator  men,  etc. — private  inter- 
ests both  good  and  bad — are  interfered  with  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare. 
Telegi'aph  interests  form  no  exception.  The  companies  had  'already  received 
large  returns  on  their  investment,  and  would  receive  full  compensation  for  their 
capital  when  the  public  took  their  plant — more  than  full  compensation,  as  it 
turned  out. 

There  is  really  no  force  at  all  in  the  current  objections  to  public  'Ownership 

aside  from  the  patronage  question,  which  is  covered  by  the  merit  system  of  civil 

.  service  and  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  classes  to  the  side  of  good 

government  and  honest  administration,  which  accompanies  the  establishment  of 

public  operation. 

THE   ITALIAN  COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  Italian  commission  of  1880  is  often  referred  to  as  proving  the 
case  for  priva,,e  railways,  being  ranked  as  the  strongest  document  m  existence 
against  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership.  Even  Professor  Hadley ,  now  President 
of  Yale,  lays  much  stress  on  this  report  as  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  public  railr 
ways.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  report  has  little  real  bearing  on  the  relative 
value  of  public  and  private  systems,  and  while  the  commission  decides  in  favor 
of  leasing  the  Italian  roads  to  private  companies,  its  conclusions  are  practically 
worthless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  (1)  because  the  reasons  given  by  the  com- 
mission for  its  decision  are  partly  false,  invalid  on  their  face,  and  partly  inappli- 
cable to  this  counti*y;  (2)  because  the  commission  lacked  almost  the  whole  of  the 
important  facts  and  experiences  that  have  since  demonstrated  the  superiority 
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of  pnblic  railways,  and  (3)  because  the  commission  was  apx)ointed  on  pnrpose  tor 
make  the  decision  it  did  make,  the  commissioners  being  selected  with  reference 
to  the  conclusion  desired  by  the  appointing  power. 

The  commission  based  its  conclusion  maimy  upon  three  propositions:  (1)  That 
the  credit  and  finances  of  the  Italian  GK>yemment  were  too  weak  to  make  it  wise 
to  undertake  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  needing,  as  they  did,  large  sums  for 
improvements  and  extensions,  and  strong  financial  backing  to  steady  their  opera- 
tions under  the  fluctuations  of  traffic;  this  was  the  principal  reason  on  which 
the  commission  acted,  and  it  is  a  reason  that  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  this  country; 
(2)  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  a  brief  experience  with  direct  operation  in  nortn- 
em  Italy  (1878-1881),  the  said  results  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
came  to  the  Govemment  from  the  private  companies  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  road,  naving  been  part  of  an  Austrian  system,  was 
ofScered  throughout  by  Austrians,  who  were,  of  course,  displaced  en  masse  when 
the  road  was  taken  by  the  Italian  Government,  as  it  could  not  trust  the  loyalty 
of  such  employees,  the  result  being  that  all  the  most  valuable  officers  and 
employees  were  swept  away  and  their  places  filled  by  occu'^ants  in  large  part 
green  and  unfit:  (3)  the  idea  that  ''State  operation  is  more  expensive  than  pri- 
vate/* a  statement  the  commission  thought  it  nad  succeeded  in  proving  by  showmg 
that  the  percentage  of  ox>erating  expenses  to  receipts  was  lower  with  private 
companies  tha^  with  State  systems  in  a  few  cases  which  were  given  as.  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  only  evidence,  of  the  conclusion  as  to  cheapness.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  x)ercentage  of  operating  expenses  to  income  may  be  low,  not  because 
of  economy  in  ojwration,  but  because  the  rates  are  high,  and  vice  versa  the  i)ercen- 
tageof  oi)erating  expenses  to  income  may  be  high,  not  because  of  lack  of  economy, 
but  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  low;  if  the  rates  were  so  low  that  they  just 
paid  the  cost  of  operation  the  operating  expenses  would  be  100  i)er  cent  of  the 
mcome,  although  the  roads  might  be  managed  more  economically  than  another 
system  where  the  rates  were  high  enough  to  make  the  income  double  the  operating 
cost  and  the  coefficient  of  ox>eration  50  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent.  No  con- 
clusions as  to  economy  can  be  drawn  from  the  percentage  of  operating  cost  to 
income  without  a  careful  comparison  of  rates,  volume  of  business,  grades,  cost  of 
fuel,  labor,  etc. ,  elements  which  may  make  the  percentage  of  operation  vary  from 
40  to  100  per  cent  on  different  line's  in  the  same  railroad  system  under  the  very 
same  management,  and  as  the  Italian  commission  paid  00  attention  at  all  to  those 
elements  in  their  study  of  economy,  but  based  their  whole  argument  upon  a  com- 
parison of  xjercentages  of  operating  expense  to  income  without  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences of  rates  and  conditions  beMnd  those  x>ercentages,  their  conclusion  on  this 
matter  is  entirely  worthless. 

It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  Italian  commission  did  not  possess 
the  light  we  have  to-day.  Prussia  had  not  made  her  remarkable  success  with 
State,  roads  when  the  commission  gathered  its  testimony;  the  law  had  been  passed, 
but  the  roads  had  not  been  taken  over.  Austria  had  not  established  her  great 
pabhc  Kvstem  either,  having  only  one-eleventh  of  the  railways  when  the  commis- 
sion gathered  its  facts.  The  zone  tariff,  with  its  wonderful  developments  and 
simplifications,  did  not  come  till  1881).  Switzerland  had  not  then  voted  3  to  1  for 
pabiic  ownership,  after  studying  the  question  deeply  for  many  years.  The 
achievements  of  New  Zealand  ana  the  Australian  republics  were  not  m  evidence. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  on  high  authority  that  the  commission  was  packed  with' 
railway  men  and  agents  of  those  who  drjsired  to  lease  and  operate  the  roads, 
instead  of  bavins  the  Government  take  charge  of  them.  (See  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  July,  1887,  article  by  Simon  Sterne.)  The  railway  promoters 
wanted  the  lease,  and  the  Government  desired  it  also,  in  order  to  get  funds  for 
other  purposes,  so  the  Government  and  the  railway  men  united  to  secure  a  com- 
mission that  would  render  a  report  justifying  the  lease.  *'  Soon  after  the  report 
was  made,  Simon  Sterne,  a  prominent  meraoer  of  the  New  York  bar,  being  in 
Italy  as  the  confidential  age.nt  of  President  Cleveland,  received  trustworthy 
inside  information  that  the  commission  was  appointed  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  make  the  sort  of  report  it  did  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to 
lease  the  roads  and  obtain  thereby  much-needed  funds  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Army  and  Navy."  (Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  at  Massachusetts  Legislative  Hearing, 
March  20, 1900.) 

REGULATION. 

On  the  subject  of  regulation,  which  is  the  last  objection  I  will  speak  of,  I  would 
like  to  remark  that  the  plea  that  regulation  is  sufficient  tor  solve  the  problem  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  true,  for  this  reason:  Regulation  can  not  overcome  the  antag- 
wiism  of  interest  between  owners  and  the  public,  nor  the  congestion  of  wealth 
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and  power,  nor  the  aiistocratic  tendency.  We  have  antagonism,  wealth  conges- 
tion, and  aristocracy  instead  of  harmony,  diffusion,  and  democracy,  which  are 
secured  by  a  normal  public  institution  in  far  greater  degi'ee,  at  least,  than  they 
can  be  secured  under  private  ownership.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  business 
in  modern  times  that  property  is  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  its  owner; 
and  our  business  ethics  compel  the  managers  of  private  systems  to  manage  them 
in  private  interests;  and  the  same  business  ethics  would  impel  the  managers  of 
the  public  system  with  the  same  earnestness  and  honesty  to  administer  the  sys- 
tem in  the  public  interest. 

THE  TELEGRAPH. 

Passing  to  the  tele^aph,  I  wotlld  first  like  to  say  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  it  seems  really  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a  postal  telegraph  system.  The  Constitution  not  merely  gives  the  Qoy- 
emment  a  right  to  administec  the  means  of  communicating  intelligence,  but  the 
provision  is  mandatory,  and  is  so  understood  by  jurists.  Congress  is  bidden  to  sup- 
ply the  people  with  means  of  communication.  Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  of  agency  that  an  agent  or  trustee  is  bound  to  use  the  best  means  rea- 
sonably attainable  for  the  purpose  of  his  agency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  section  of  the  Constitution  do  you  refer  to?— 
A.  The  section  which  deals  with  post-offices  and  post-roads.  I  will  give  an  author- 
ity for  this  in  a  moment.  When  the  stage  coach  was  replaced  by  steam  railways 
and  the  ordinary  sailing  ship  by  the  steamboat,  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
adopt  those  improved  means  for  the  transmission  of  the  people's  mail,  and  they 
did  use  those  means.  When  the  electric  telegraph  was  invented  and  came 
into  use,  and  when  the  telephone  was  invented  and  came  into  use,  it  was  equally 
the  duty  of  this  trustee  to  adopt  the  new  and  improved  methods  for  th^  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence.  That  duty  has  been  recognized  and  strongly  emphasized  in 
one  of  the  reports  to  Congress  made  some  years  ago,  and  as  the  matter  is  very 
important,  I  will  give  you  the  reference:  House  Report  187,  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  pages  1  to  3. 

Q.  Is  it  a  majontjr  or  a  minority  rei)ort?  It  was  a  committee  report,  as  I  under- 
stand.— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  majority  report. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Please  read  the  paragraph. 

The  Witness.  (Reading:)  "  The  Government  is  authorized  and  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  carry  intelligence.  The  functions  thus  devolved  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  performing  for  the  people  the  office  of  universal  letter  carrier  and  news 
carrier  is  a  matter  of  the  very  higliest  consequence  in  every  light  in  which  it  can 
be  viewed.  The  bare  fact  that  our  ancestors  refused  to  leave  it  dependent  on 
individual  enterprise  or  State  control,  and  rested  it  expressly  in  Congpress,  abun- 
dantly attested  tneir  anxious  sense  of  its  importance  and  their  conviction  of  the 
impracticability  of  realizing  the  requisite  public  advantage  from  it  otherwise  than 
by  giving  it  Federal  lodgment  and  administration.  But  chough  not  anticipated  or 
foreseen,  these  new  and  improved  modes  were  as  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  as  were  the  older  and  less  perfect  ones  with  which  our  ancestors 
were  familiar;  and  there  being  no  doubt  entei*tained,  either  on  this  pointer  as  to 
.the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  lay  hold  of  the  best  and  most  rapid  methods 
of  transmission  which  the  improvement  of  the  age  puts  in  its  reach,  steam  power 
commended  itself  at  once  to  adoption  and  has  long  been  extensively  employed 
both  on  land  and  water  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail. 

"  It  is  not  without  full  reflection  that  the  committee  insist  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Government  thus  to  avail  itself,  even 
at  heavy  additional  expense,  of  the  powerful  agency  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  mails."' 

I  think  I  might  omit  a  little  here  and  still  give  the  whole  sense: 

(Reading:)  '*  This  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  Department 
acts  (of  not  being  outstripped  in  the  transmission  of  correspondence  and  intelli- 
gence) led  necessarily  to  using  the  steam  engine  in  the  service  of  the  post-office, 
and  it  must  and  will  lead  with  equal  certainty  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  newly 
discovered  agency  or  contrivance  possessing  decided  advantages  of  celerity  over 
previously  used  methods.  The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the 
transference  of  the  mail  on  many  chief  routes,  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on 
common  highways  to  steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water,  is  equally  potent 
to  warrant  the  calling  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph — that  last  and  most  won- 
drous birth  of  this  wonder-teeming  age— in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of 
its  gi'eat  function  of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  the  date  of  that?— A.  That  is  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  March  3,  1845,  report  of  the  Ck>nmiittee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Phtt.TiTPS.  You  will  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Professor. 

The  Witness.  The  application  of  the  law  of  agency  and  the  trustee  principle 
they  do  not  mention  specifically;  but  that  is  an  obvious  legal  metiiod  of  stating  or 
emphasiadng  the  point  made  by  the  committee. 

^ow,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  about  10  minutes  or  so  the  ezx>e]:ience  of 
England  with  her  telegraph.  As  I  have  alreadjr  said  she  tried  the  private  system. 
Complaints  were  made  of  delay,  inaccuracy,  high  charges,  and  insufficient  facili- 
ties. Chambers  of  commerce  took  the  natter  up;  some  of  them  petitioned  the 
postmaster-general  and  the  Government.  An  agent,  Mr.  Scudamore,  was  ap- 
pointed by  tne  x)ostmaster-general  to  go  to  other  coxmtries  and  study  the  public 
systems  and  compare  them  with  the  private  systems  of  England.  He  did  so,  and 
made  fall  reports  with  the  result  of  showing  conclusively,  as  appeared  from  the 
subsequent  vote  of  Parliament,  that  the  public  systems  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  far  excelled  the  private  telegraphs  of  England  both  in  cheap- 
ness and  quality  of  service  and  in  facilities.  The  Government  thereupon  bought 
out  the  English  telegraph  companies,  making  the  mistake,  as  I  believe,  of  buying 
them  all  out  at  once — ^mstead  of  one  at  a  time  as  the  Prussians  did  with  the  rail- 
ways— and  paying  about  four  times  the  real  value  of  the  lines.  The  Gk>vemment 
immediately  reduced  rates  very  much — ^from  a  third  to  one-half  it  is  estimated,- 
as  I  have  said — ^and  extended  the  lines  into  the  country  districts  where  the  com- 
panies had  refused  to  ^o  because  there  was  no  profit.  They  increased  the  facilities 
m  every  way  by  opening  telegnraph  offices  in  the  post-offices  and  even  making  l  ^* 
post-office  boxes  places  where  telegraph  messages  could  be  deposited. 

They  secured  a  great  economy  by  tne  saving  of  rents  and  wages  and  light  and 
fuel  through  the  coordination  of  the  telegraph  with  the  postal  service,  the  same 
officers  and  employees  very  largely  being  aole  to  attend  to  both  services,  espe- 
cially in  country  districts. 

O.  f  By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  give  the  date  when  this  occurred?— A.  They 
took  the  telegraphs  over  at  the  beginning  of  1870.  The  effect  on  labor  was  very 
beneficial,  the  Government  telegraph  pursuing  a  systematic  policy  of  increasing 
wage's  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  percentage  of  wages  to  receipts  rose  from  39 
per  cent  in  1870  to  72  per  cent  in  1895.- 

They  have  also  shortened  hours  so  that  since  1881  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
from  56  x>or  week  on  an  average  to  48  and  42—48  for  day  work  and  42  for  night 
work.    All  Sunday  work  is  paid  for  as  overtime. 

The  diffusion  of  wealth  has  been  helped  through  the  removal  of  the  opportunity 
for  makingvast  profits  out  of  the  telegraph  for  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. The  puDlic  operation  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph  has  brought  about 
a  harmony  of  interest  which  has  been  secured  by  getting  nd  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  small  group  of  owners  and  the  public. 

The  benefit  to  the  press  h^s  been  great  through  the  enormous  reduction  of 
rates,  which  the  postmaster-general  claims  has  given  England  the  lowest  press 
rates  in  the  world.  The  facilities  for  press  work  were  also  greatly  increased  by 
public.ownership.  I  notice,  however,  that  some  of  the  newspapers  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  in  England  with  the  conditions  there  in  spite  of  the  great  reduction  and 
he  increased  facilities.  Public  ownership  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  better  than 
^nvate  monopoly— it  is  the  least  imperfect  of  the  two  systems — and  sentiment  in 
England  is  practically  a  unit  to  the  effect  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  private  system.- 

The  development  of  business  has  been  something  remarkable.  I  have  already 
referred  to  it  in  brief.  The  number  of  messages  doubled  in  two  years!  The 
actual  amount  of  business  done  doubled  almost  in  the  first  year,  and  the  subse- 
quent increase  has  been  very  large,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  England  under 
*  me  public  system  has  been  6  times  as  rapid  as  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
bnsiness  in  America  under  the  private  system. 

Further,  there  has  been  a  great  strengthening  of  social  ties  by  the  civilizii^ 
influences  of  easy  communication  among  the  people.  That  contrast  is  brought 
out  very  strongly  by  comparing  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  some  years  ago  in  a  Congressional  investigation,  where  he  said  that  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  in  this  coujitry  is  speculative — stockjobbing,  wheat 
deals,  pool-room  matters,  etc.;  that  34  x>er  cent  is  legitimate  trade,  12  per  cent  is 
press,  and  8  per  cent  social.  Whereas  they  find  that  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
and  other  puolic  systems  the  percentage  of  social  messages  runs  up  in  some  oases 
as  high  as  68  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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¥dth.    In  Senate  Report  577,  part  2,  p.  25,  Senator  Hill,  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Office  and  Post  Roads 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  year  was  that?— A.  I  have  not  the  year.  He 
said  to  President  Green,  of  the  Western  Union:  **How  can  yon  say  that  your 
system  is  cheaper  when  France  sends  20  words  2,000  miles  for  20  cents,  and  in 
several  countries  of  Europe  messages  are  sent  for  one-half  a  cent  a  word  ?  "  Presi- 
dent Green  replied:  '*  When  you  understand  that  we  pay  more  than  twice  as  much 
to  our  operators  as  they  do,  and  that  material,  except  as  to  wood  and  coal,  is 
higher,  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  higher  here."  You  see  he  shift-ed 
his  ground  in  'two  respects.  He  had  formerly  claimed  that  rates  were  lower 
here  than  in  Europe,  and  also  that  the  excess  of  rates  here  was  due  to  distance: 
now  he  claimed  it  was  due  to  wages. 

Soon  after.  President  Orton,  of  the  Western  Union,  told  the  Washburn  commit- 
tee practically  the  same  thing,  that  salaries  of  operators  in  Europe  were  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  similar  employees  receive  here.  Inmiediately  afterwards  he 
gave  a  table  which  showed  that  the  French  telegraph  employees  below  the  grade  of 
superintendent  got  an  average  salary  of  $430,  and  in  the  same  speech  he  said  that 
$2,000,000  was  expended  for  labor  by  all  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  committee  found  that  the  number  of  operators  was  6,000,  so  that 
if  the  whole  $2,000,000  went  to  operators  they  would  only  receive  an  average  of 
$333  instead  of  $860  as  would  oe  necessary  to  make  good  President  Orton's 
assertion. 

The  Tenth  Census,  volume  4,  gives  .the  average  salary  of  telegraph  employees 
in  Great  Britain  as  $360,  and  it  has  since  risen  above  $400.  In  German v  the  aver- 
age was  $300,  and  it  is  now  stated  as -$446  in  a  recent  English  work.  Tne  average 
for  European  countries  was  $320.  That  was  in  1880.  In  1883  the  president  of  the 
Western  Union  told  the  Blair  committee  that  **  the  aggregate  salaries  from  presi- 
dent down  are  between  4  and  5  millions  a  year."  This  was  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation on  labor  and  capital,  volume  1 ,  page  901.  He  also  stated  that  the  number 
employed  and  paid  by  the  Western  Union  Company  was  about  25,000,  which 
would  make  the  average  salary  $200  to  the  telegraph  employee  in  this  country. 
European  telegraph  wages  are  60  per  cent  higher  on  these  facts  than  telegraph 
wages  here,  while  our  wages  in  general,  taking  other  industries  into  account,  are 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe. 

The  Western  Union  officials  also  say  in  their  testimony  that  the  work  done  per 
employee  is  greater  here;  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  here  is  greater;  they  say  that 
it  is  double.  The  Tenth  Census  gives  data  which  show  that  there  were  1,370  mes- 
sages per  employee  here  and  1,180  in  Europe.  That  does  not  show  "double" 
work  here  by  any  means,  but  comes  nearer  to  the  Western  Union  statement  than 
might  be  .exx)ected  by  one  familiar  with  their  methods.  The  larger  number  of 
messages  here  per  employee  is  partly  due  to  the  longer  hours,  and  to  the  selection 
only  of  the  more  populous  districts  through  which  to  run  Western  wires,  so  that 
the  assertion  as  to  emciency  is  not  wholly  to  the  credit  of  our  system.  Probably, 
however,  our  efficiency  is  somewhat  greater  even  in  the  telegraph  system  in  spite 
of  the  lower  average  pay. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if,  as  on  the  Western  Union 
testimony  would  be  the  case,  the  efficiency  of  their  labor  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  Europe  and  if,  as  investigations  bring  out  clearly,  the  wages  are  found  to  be 
lower  here  on  an  average  than  in  Europe,  they  ought  to  be  able,  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned,  to  furnish  telegraph  services  at  lower  rates  here  than  in  Europe, 
more  than  balancing  the. difference  in  distance,  which,  as  I  said,  was  only  a  cent 
and  a  half,  so  that  upon  Western  Union  data  they  ought  to  make  the  rates  here 
even  lower  than  they  are  under  the  European  system. 

In  reply  the  Western  Union  is  likely  to  say,  and  has  said — there  is  a  deficit 
under  the  public  systems  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  a  deficit  has  appeared  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  has  not  appeared  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  in  the  other 
systems.  The  returns  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  are  merged,  so  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  certainly  whether  the  telegraph  alone  makes  a  profit,  but  the 
two  systems  toge*^^her  do  make  a  profit  in  Belgium,  Prance,  and  G^ermany^-a  very 
material  profit. 

The  value  of  these  Western  Union  statements  may  be  estimated  perhaps  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  one  of  their  presidents  said  that  governments  never  made 
any  profit  on  anything,  whereas  we  know  that  Prussia  is  making  $75,000,000  a 
year  on  her  railway  sj'stem,  net  profits  turned  into  the  treasury;  the  British  post- 
office  is  turning  in  some  $16,000,000,  and  many  other  countries  are  making  large 
profits  on  their  public  industries. 

I  would  like  to  give  here  a  conversation  wfiich  occurred  between  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union,  Dr.  Green,  and  the  Blair  committee,  and  which  will  be 
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found  in  the  Blair  Report  of  1885,  Senate  Committee  on  Edncation  and  Labor, 
Tolnme  1,  page  875: 

''  Q.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  great  disparity  between  yonr  rates  and  the  rates 
charged  between  England  and  the  Continental  countries? 

''  Qre£N.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  grows  out  of  the  conducting  of  a  commercial 
business  by  the  government  and  the  conducting  of  the  same  business  by  individual 
enterprise. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  to  which  the  difference  can  be  attributed? 

**  Green.  No,  sir;  salaries  are  much  lower  there  than  here.  They  pay  much 
less  for  the  service  than  we  do. 

''Q.  L9  the  telegraph  a  source  of  revenue  beyond  expenses  to  the  governments 
abroad? 

*'  Green.  I  do  not  know  of  an;^  government  that  has  ever  made  any  profit  out 
of  the  telegraph. "  [Very  extensive  knowledge.]  *  *  The  British  i)ost-office  system 
daim  to  be  making  about  expenses,  but  they  get  large  appropriations  every  year. 
They  claim,  however,  that  those  appropriations  are  tor  the  extension  of  the  plant, 
the  construction  of  new  lines. 

''  Q.  They  must  do  much  less  business  there  than  is  done  in  this  country  in  pro- 
portion? 

*'  Green.  No,  sir;  they  do  a  larger  business  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
wires  they  have  than  we  do  in  proportion  to  our  wires. 

"  Q.  Then,  if  they  are  doing  a  larger  business  with  cheaper  labor,  and  are 
receiving  much  higher  prices  than  you  receive,  why  should  they  not  make  money? 

"Green.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why;  but  somehow  governments  never  make 
any  money  out  of  anything. 

'*  Q.  You  state  the  fact  as  you  understand  it,  but  you  do  not  feel  called  ux)on  to 
account  for  it. 

"  Green.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  account  for  it.'' 

I  do  not  think  in  all  the  history  of  cross-examination  a  witness  was  ever  tangled 
up  any  more  beautifully  and  brought  to  a  clearer  reductio  ad  abmirdum  than  in 
that  examination. 

Now,  as  to  the  deficit  in  England.  In  the  first  place  England  paid  4  times  the 
fair  value  of  the  lines — ^an  example  which  we  ought  not  to  foUo^^;  in  the  second 
plac^  she  pays  high  wages;  and  in  the  third  place  she  has  been  burdened  by  great 
competition  of  the  telephone;  in  the  next  place  the  Government  is  not  aiming  at 
profit  at  all,  but  at  the  aevelopment  of  thecountiy,  as  I  said  yesterday — the  devel- 
opment of  other  industries,  business  in  general,  social  intercourse,  etc.,  and  they 
get,  even  on  the  financial  basis,  very  large  returns — far  greater  than  any  experi- 
enced deficit — ^from  the  superior  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country 
through  low  rates.    They  have  2  telegrams  per  capita  to  1  in  this  country.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Please  state  whether  they  created  a  sinking  fund  and 
have  liquidated  the  purchase  money  yet,  or  is  it  still  bonded? — A.  It  is  still  a 
funded  debt,  still  bonded.  I  think  they  made  a  mistake  in  that,  in  not  using  the 
great  profits  of  the  postal  system,  of  which  the  telegraph  is  a  part,  to  pay  on  the 
telegraph  debt,  and  so  release  it  from  that  burden.  It  is  just  as  absurd,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  keep  that  debt  and  turn  in  a  large  postal  profit,  as  it  would  be  to  keep  a 
debt  on  mail  boxes  or  pneumatic  tubes.  It  is  a  part  of  the  postal  service  and 
ought  to  be  paid  for  with  postal  profits. 

There  is  another  point.  Telegraph  experts  in  England  told  the  inventor,  P.  B. 
Delaney,  according  to  his  testimony,  that  if  the  expenses  were  properly  divided 
between  the  postal  system  and  the  telegraph — the  mail  system  proper,  I  mean, 
and  the  telegraph — there  would  be  no  deficit,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  interest 
on  the  overgrown  debt.  They  say  that' the  postal  authorities  are  anxious  to  make 
a  strong  showing  for  the  mail  department  as  compared  with  former  records  and 
that  they  are  not  quite  fair  in  the  division  of  expenses.  How  slight  a  change 
would  account  for  all  the  difference  can  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  a  2  per  cent 
variation  in  the  division  of  expenses  between  the  mail  department  and  tne  tele- 
graph would  more  than  cover  the  deficit.  The  very  low  rates  to  the  press,  carry- 
ing large  ma&ses  of  press  matter  at  9  cents  per  100  words,  is  another  element  that 
must  be  considered,  and  the  free  service  to  the  railroads,  so  that  in  reality  I  do 
not  think  much  weight  can  be  placed  on  the  English  deficit. 

John  Wanamaker  in  1890  made  some  investigations,  which  he  told  me  person- 
ally resulted  in  his  judmient  that  a  uniform  10-cent  rate 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  When  he  was  Postmaster-General? — A.  Yes.  He  told  me  a 
little  while  afterwards  that  his  investigations  had  led  him  to  believe  that  a  uniform 
10-cent  rate  in  this  country  with  the  postal  system  would  be  remunerative  and 
cover  all  cost. 
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We  may  see  from  the  example  of  a  little  line  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
pnt  in  some  years  ago,  how  excessive  our  rates  are  in  some  instances.  That  com- 
X>any  made  at  first  a  10-cent  rate,  and  paid  back  from  80  per  cent  to  40  percent  of 
the  receipts  to  the  patrons  of  the  road  after  pa3^ng  a  large  interest  (7  per  cent) 
on  the  capital.  Subseauently  they  reduced  their  rate  to  5  cents,  or  half -cent  a 
word,  and  still  paid  back  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  to  the 
IMtrons  of  the  company,  although  they  had  doubled  their  stock,  soaking  it  half 
water.  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  racts  which  go  to  indicate  that  our  rates  are  high ; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  perhaps. 

The  treatment  of  labor  by  our  telegraph  svstem  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  management.  According  to  the  testimony  of  tele- 
graph employees  in  various  investigations  and  Congressional  hearings,  a  svs- 
tismatic  iKMicy  of  reducing  wages  has  been  pursued  by  the  telegraph  monopoly. 
They  have  put  boys  to  work  in  the  offices  to  learn  the  business,  and  then  if  the 
operator  resigned  or  moved  away  or  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  his  office  became  vacant,  they  would  offer  the  place  to  this  youn^ 
student  or  apprentice  at  |5  or  $10  less  than  the  salary  formerly  paid;  and  in  that 
way  and  in  other  ways  they  have  reduced  the  wage  so  that,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony, it  was  reduced  40  'per  cent  from  1870  to  1&3. 

The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  our  telegraph  system  was  largely  due  to 
the  low  wages  and  long  hours.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay  of  15  per 
cent  and  for  8-hour  work,  and  no  salary  lower  than  $50.  These  requests,  mod- 
erate as  thev  were,  were  refused,  and  the  great  strike  was  fought  out  at  a  cost 
altogether  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  after  the  strike,  according  to  Western  Union 
testimony,  the  restdt  was  that  the  company  was  able  to  get  about  one-Uiird  more 
work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The  hom-s  of  ox)erators  are  in  many  cases 
very  long,  the  work  is  very  trying,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  consumption 
and  other  diseases — unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  how  many  are  male  employees  or  female? — A. 
No;  I  have  not  the  difference. 

They  also  blacklist  their  employees,  I  understand  from  the  workers,  so  that 
the  man  who  meets  with  their  disapproval  is  practically  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment in  the  country.  They  try  to  shut  out  the  unions  of  the  men,  and  they  even 
deny  them  the  T^gteil^jaof  petition.  The  men  say  that  the  leaders  in  presenting 
a  joint  request  ^H^BHM^Mof  conditions,  if  found  out,  &re  almost  sure  to 
be  discharged  f ro9m|BiH|^F 

The  profits  of  the  system  may  be  realized  from  a  couple  of  statements.  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker  in  1890  found  that  early  investments  in  Western 
Union  stock  had  received  an  average  of  800  per  cent  cash  dividends  per  year  from 
1858  up  to  that  time  (1890).  and  150  x>er  cent  a  year  in  stock  dividends  besides. 
In  1858  the  capital  stock  was  $885,700.  From  1858  to  1866  the  stock  dividends 
were  $17,811,140  and  the  cash  dividends  $4,156,240,  a  total  of  $21,967,880.  The 
annual  earnings  were  $2,745,920.  The  cash  dividends  in  that  period  were  100  per 
cent  a  year  and  the  total  dividends  700  per  cent  a  year.  These  figures  constitute 
another  proof  of  hi^h  rates.    Excessive  profits  prove  that  charges  are  exorbitant. 

Our  telegraph  facilities  are  not  what  they  ou^ht  to  be,  because  private  monopoly 
naturally  and  necessarily  limits  itself  to  refi;ion8  that  will  pay,  whereas  public 
ownership  tries  to  give  the  whole  people  the  benefit  of  the  service. 

Poor  service  is  very  strongly  brought  out  sometimes  by  such  experiences  as 
these:  SeveraJ  cases  are  in  evidence  where  persons  before  going  on  a  ndlway 
trip  have  telegraphed  to  the  friend  they  were  going  to  visit  that  they  were  com- 
ing— ^telegraphed  sometimes  2  or  8  hours  before  they  started — and  yet  they  have 
been  able  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  and  get  to  their  place  of  destination  befon* 
the  telegram.  I  recently  had  that  sort  of  experience  myself.  I  telegraphed  from 
New  York  City  to  Philadelphia,  and  half  an  hour  later  I  took  a  train  and  went  to 
Philadelphia;  half  an  hour  after  I  ^ot  to  the  house  my  friend  received  the  tele- 
gram saying  I  was  coming.  That  is  simply  one  of  many  illustrations  that  our 
service  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.- 

Professor  Ely  and  former  president  Walker  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
many  other  men  who  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  have  told  me  mat  the 
service  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain  was  in  their  judgment  greatly  superior  to 
our  service  except  where  speculative  telegrams  are  concerned.  Instead  of  being 
an  advantage,  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  fault  of  our  system,  that  it  discriminates 
in  favor  of  speculative  telegrams,  even  setting  aside,  according  to  the  testimony, 
not  oi^y  social  messages,  but  Government  business,  and  violating  the  law  in  so 
doing,  m  order  that  speculative  messages  shouldgo  first. 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  accuses  the  Western  Union  of  havinjg;  bought 
up  and  shelved,  or  otherwise  suppressed,  16  inventions,  instead  of  giving  the 
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coan^  the  benefit  of  every  improvement,  as  a  public  svstem  wonld  be  likely  to 
do.  Tne  tendency  of  the  private  monopoly  is  to  adopt  only  those  inventions  which 
improve  the  service  and  also  increase  present  profits.  If  an  invention,  no  matter 
how  great  the  improvement  may  be.  will  make  their  present  investment  practi- 
cally valueless  so  that  they  will  have  to  rebuild  the  system,  they  are  apt  to  try  to 
repress  that  invention  and  keep  their  capital  intact  until  they  can  wear  it  out  and 
get  all  iJie  service  out  of  it. 

The  company  goes  into  x)olitics  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  distributed  favors 
among  various  legidators  and  among  Congressmen,  and  Western  Union  testi- 
mony is  explicit  as  to  the  benefits  they  have  received.  Long  ago  the  president  of 
the  Western  Union  said; 

''  The  franks  issued  to  Grovemment  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  complimentary  business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Comxxany  extend 
into  37  States  and  9  Territories  within  the  lipiits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  4 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  National,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
Company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed."  (Western 
Union  report  of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument,  p.  164;  Postmaster- 
General  Creswell's  report,  187b,  p.  49.) 

The  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  writers  and  speakers  dealing  with  the  tele- 
graph ,  because  of  its  astounding  nature  and  implications.  I  have  It  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  that  *'  books 
of  telegraph  franks  are  tendered  to  every  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress,  and 
most  of  them  accept  the  favor. "  The  company  confesses  it  has  received  large  bene- 
fits from  this  distribution  of  favors,  and  some  of  us  have  thought  perhaps  the 
reason  Congress  has  not  been  more  alive  to  this  question  and  has  not  passed  laws 
asked  for  by  petitions,  signed  in  some  instances  by  as  many  as  800,000  voters  and 
hacked  up  by  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  countrv — ^that  the  reason  may  be 
that  they  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  a  system  under  which  they  can  do  their  tele- 
phoning free  and  come  to  a  system  where  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  own 
private  telesrams  at  any  rate,  and  to  a  system  under  which  they  would  get  no 
profits  on  telegraph  stock.  Perhaps  I  am  unjust  to  Congress:  I  hope  I  am,  but  it 
IS  a  little  difficult  to  see  just  what  influence  could  ^|^gM^  the  enormous  pres- 
sare  of  thought  an^^uu^^Miter^M|^Brill|^^^^Hhn  Wanamaker,  for 

expected  fully  to  pass  his  bill,  but  iuund  i^^milflrotr 

METHOD.  ^ 

Now,  this  question  of  method:  A  public  plant  mav  be  secured  in  many  cases,  or  in 
all  cases,  probably,  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  This  can  l)e  done  in  two  or  three 
Ways.  The  Government  may,  in  giving  a  franchise,  put  into  it  a  clause  that  at 
the  end  of  the  term — 20  or  30  or  50  years— it  shall  become  public  property  free  of 
debt.  That  has  been  done  in  France  and  in  Italy  and  to  some  extent  in  Qennany 
and  England,  I  believe.  'Another  way  is  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  and 
pay  off  these  bonds  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  system,  as  is  being  done  by  the  rail- 
roads in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Another  plan,  which  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  municipal  monopolies,  is  for  a  group  of  citizens  to  advance  the 
capital  and  make  the  plant  a  public  one,  but  worked  under  a  lease  so  that  the 
operatign  is  governed  by  the  private  parties  and  the  city  together — a  copartner- 
ship—until the  capital  is  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings,  at  which  time  the  system 
Iwwmes  completely  public.  This  plan  has  bfeen  adopted  in  Springfield,  HI.— sub- 
stantially this  method — with  the  electric  plant  with  very  good  results. 

A  more  serious  question  relates  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  taking  over  a 
private  plant  or  a  part  of  it,  and  also  the  question  as  to  construction  or  purchase. 

In  reference  to  the  telegraph,  I  believe  that  a  good  method  would  be  to  begin  hy 
offering  to  purchase  a  few  of  the  chief  lines  if  the  companies  are  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  valuation;  if  not,  the  Government,  under  its  constitutional  power 
to  build  post-roads,  should  construct  lines  joining  some  of  the  main  centers  and 
gradually  extend  the  lines,  making  reasonable  rates,  but  not  the  lowest  rates,  not 
to  cut  the  bottom  out  from  under  the  company  completely,  simply  to  bring  a  little 
pressure  to  bear,  and  then  do  as  the  Prussian  Government  did  vnth  the  railroads; 
say  to  the  company:  *'  We  will  buy  your  lines  one  after  the  other  if  you  will  put 
treasonable  price  upon  them;  if  not,  we  will  apply  competition  and  continue  to 
construct,  till  you  are  ready  to  sell  at  reasonaole  figures  what  we  may  wish  to 

m  reference  to  the  railroad  system  the  same  method  might  be  adopted,  but  it 
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is  more  difficult  on  acconnt  of  the  great  cost  of  new  lines  and  the  established 
character  of  the  present  system.  Therefore  I  believe  the  \  iractical  plan  there,  when 
public  sentiment  is  ready  for  pnblic  roads,  will  be  to  buv  ont  one  or  two  great 
systems — one  great  system,  perhaps,  from  east  to  west — and  then  make  reasonable 
rates  and  simple  tariffs  and  gradually  absorb  the  other  systems  on  the  same  plan 
that  Prussia  did  and  as  New  Zealand  is  now  doing. 

As  steps  preliminary  to  construction  or  purchase,  investigation  and  publicity 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  every  effort  should  be  maae  to  bring  the  inner- 
most facts  in  regard  to  these  great  monopolies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  If 
a  law  could  be  passed  which  would  open  the  accounts  of  all  corporations  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  Ithink  it  would  be  of  very  great  benefit;  and  if  a  competent  expert 
could  be  sent  out,  some  officer  of  the  postal  system,  as  was  sent  in  Great  Britain, 
or  some  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  impartialitv  could  be  sent  to  study 
other  systems  and  our  system  and  make  a  scientific  colorless  report — no  propa- 
ganda matter  in  it  whatever— in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  service,  and 
so  on,  in  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems  of  various  countries,  I 
l)elieve  it  would  be  of  great  oenefit,  as  it  was  in  England.  What  we  want  is 
light;  and  with  light  I  believe  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  intelligence  of 
our  le^slators  can  be  relied  on  in  the  end  to  produce  true  results. 

Q.  i[By  Mr.  ClaRke.)  Before  you  recapitulate  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  In  Europe  do  the  public-owned  utilities  set  aside  a  x>ercentage  of  groBS 
earnings  for  depreciation  to  provide  for  renewal  of  plant? — ^A.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  with  our  private  companies  here — some  do  and  some  do  not.  In  the  Belgian 
and  German  systems  they  are  very  careful  indeed  to  cover  depreciation.  In  many 
of  our  own — take  the  Massachusetts  companies,  that  I  am  most  familiar  with — 
very  many  of  them  do  not  allow  anything  for  depreciation  at  all,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  some  public  plants.  My  experience  is  that  the  public  plant  is  a 
little  more  apt  to  make. provision  for  depreciation  than  the  private  monopoly. 

CJ.  You  believe  it  should  be  done? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  capitalization  on  which  you  take  over  the 
properties  of  corporations,  do  you  recognize  that  the  securities  of  corporations  are 
in  tne  nature  of  a  contract  b<»t  ween  the  company  and  the  holder  of  the  security? — 
A.  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of  being  very  liberal  on  account  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  The  companies  have  in  many  cases  violated  not 
only  law  but  common  honesty  in  inflating  their  capital;  in  other  instances  the 
inflation  is  not  morally  reprehensible.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  there  is  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  those  who  think  that  that  sort  of  inflation  should  be  cut  ouS 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stock  and  bonds  may  have  come  into  comparatiYely 
innocent  hands.  They  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent  purchaser  now- 
adavs,  because  everybody  knows  that  these  fraudulent  stock  issues  have  been 
made.  I  think,  however,  as  the  change  is  to  be  made  for  the  public  benefit,  the 
burden  of  the  change  should  fall  on  the  whole  people  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit, 
and  not  on  any  class,  especially  as  that  class,  however  much  to  blame  they  may 
be,  have  been  encouraged  in  their  action  by  the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  the 
public.  In  a  democracy  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  people  stand  by  and  see  a 
railroad  issue  stocks,  and  take  no  measures  to  prevent  it,  they  ought  to  stand  the 
consequences  of  that  stock  getting  into  the  hands  of  men  who  buy  it  for  good 
money  in  the  open  market. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  any  law  enacted  b^  Confess  or  a  State  legis- 
lature for  making  these  corporate  properties  pubhc  utilities,  should  take  into 
consideration  the  constitutional  provision  against  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts?— A.  Certainly;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  dealing  with.  'I  do  not 
think  our  govemmentfi  are  bound  legally  to  pay  for  inflated  values.  I  place  my 
argument  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  the  people;  as  they  have  allowed  this 
thing  to  go  on  they  ou^ht  to  share  the  consequences,  and  not  shuffle  them  off  now 
that  they  have  got  their  eyes  open  a  little  more,  and  make  these  consequences  fall 
on  one  class;  but  so  far  as  the  legal  rights  are  concerned,  I  think  the  Government 
has  a  perfect  right  to  build  a  line,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  Government  has  a  right  to  build  a  bridge  or 
railroad  right  alongside  another,  and  take  away  its  value  completely,  if  they 
choose  to,  unless  an  exclusive  franchise  has  been  granted.  We  have  a  right  in 
that  way,  or  by  legislative  regulation  of  rates,  to  squeeze  the  water  and  wind  out 
of  these  overgrown  capitalizations,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  that  to  any 
severe  extent.  I  think  we  ought  to  stand  the  consequences  of  a  system  that  we 
have  ourselves  permitted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  a  railroad  company  has  $100,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  that  stock  is  only  worth  20  per  cent,  you  would  merely  undertake  to 
pay  the  value  of  the  stock  and  not  the  inflated  value?— -A.  The  market  value. 
That  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  we  should  pay  the  market  value. 
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Q.  That,  then,  would  redtice  the  value  of  the  railroads  that  the  Grovemmeiit 
woinld  have  to  pay  much  below  the  11  or  12  biUions  of  face  capitalization?— A. 
Yes.  Tb  make  my  idea  a  little  clearer,  let  me  go  back  to  Vanderbilt's  time.  When 
he  increased  the  Hadson  stock,  I  believe  a  tme  public  spirit  would  have  prompted 
men  to  protest  immediately  in  the  courts  and  oefore  the  legislature  and  tiy  to 
stop  that  thing  before  the  stock  got  into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers.  If 
the  people  had  done  that  and  followed  up  that  policv  consistently,  I  believe  they 
would  nave  a  good  right  to  claim  !;hat  tney  should  buy  the  roads  at  their  actual 
value,  but  as  they  did  not  do  that  and  as  practically  the  whole  country  by  inac- 
tion has  acquiesced  in  that  system,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  fair  to  turn  around  and 
say:  *'  We  have  stood  by  and  let  you  issue  a  lot  of  extra  stock,  and  men  have 
benight  and  paid  for  it,  in  many  cases  without  means  of  knowing  whether  it 
represented  value  or  not,  but  weVe  come  to  the  conclusion,  now  that  we  want  to 
buy  the  roads,  that  this  won't  do,  and  we've  determined  to  knock  the  bottom  out 
of  the  whole  thing  and  pay  only  actual  value  for  the  roads.'* 

I  disagree  in  that,  however,  with  most  of  my  friends.  Even  Professor  Bemis 
thinks  I  am  too  conservative  on  that  point.  He  believes  the  water  ought  to  be 
flqueesed  out.  He  advocated  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  should  be  purchased 
by  the  State  at  $27,000,000,  as  they  had  the  right  to  do  under  the  charter,  although 
they  had  allowed  a  process  of  accretion  to  bring  the  capitalization  to  about 
1^,000,000.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong;  we 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  it,  but  not  a  moral  right. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state,  Professor,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion? 

The  WiTNBSS.  Only  that  I  think  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  industrial  prog- 
ress in  this  coxmlry  at  the  present  time  is  to  work  for  public  ownership  and  the 
cooperative  organization  of  munici^  monopolies,  such  as  electric  light  and  street 
railways.  The  movement  for  mumcipal  street  cars  is  very  strong  in  Detroit  and 
in  Chicaffo,  and  in  some  other  cities  there  is  a  vigorous  sentiment  in  favor  of 
public  telephone  exchanges  and  such  things  as  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advis- 
able that  national  railways  should  be  attempted  until  the  growth  of  sentiment  in 
this  country  is  very  mucn  stronger  in  favor  of  it,  which  constitutes  a  powerful 
reason  for  putting  forth  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the  enormous 
benefits  of  a  well-managed  system  of  public  railways  in  order  that  we  may  develop 
as  soon  as  possible  the  conditions  that  will  make  it  wise  to  establish  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  our  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  manifest  duty  of  Gongn*es8,  under  the  Constitution,  to  provide  the  best 
means  for  transmission  of  intelligence  should  not  at  once  result  in  taking  tiie 
fiist  steps  toward  the  eetablishment  of  a  system  of  postal  telegraph  and  telepnone 
communication. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 1901, 

TESTIMOHT  OP  MB.  ALBEET  B.  GHAH BLEB, 

Of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  No,  25S  Broadway,  New  York, 

The  commission  met  at  11.22  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Telegi'aph  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  offi- 
cial ^raition  to  the  stenographer.— A.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  No.  253  Bi'oadway, 
New  York.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  15  years, 
and  am  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  WHl  you  please  give  us  a  concise  history  of  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company?— A.  The  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  and  has  been  15  years  under  its  present  organization  and  management. 

Q.  You  may  give,  if  you  please,  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  any  other 
oompanies  entered  into  it. — ^A.  In  its  development  it  has  acquired  quite  a  number 
of  smaller  tel^^ph  companies  that  had  been  built  up  between  the  years  1880  and 
1888,  but  the  property  is  chiefly  of  its  own  construction. 

(J.  Were  those  other  companies  local,  or  ^d  they  aim  to  do  and  undertake  to 
do  a  general  telegraph  business? — ^A.  Several  of  them  were  of  sufficient  extent  to 
say  that  they  were  doing  a  general  telegraph  business,  but  they  were  all  local — 
that  is,  none  of  them  were  extensive,  none  of  them  covered  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country. 
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Q.  When  were  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany united? — ^A.  They  have  from  the  first  been  in  very  close  alliance,  under  con- 
tracts of  connection.  They  have  been  substantially  one  property  since  January, 
1897. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  p;iye  the  capitalization  of  the  company  in 
bonds  or  stock,  if  both  classes  of  securities  have  been  issued,  and  also  its  mileage, 
number  of  offices,  number  of  employees,  etc. — ^A.  The  capitied  stock  of  the  Postal 
Company  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  Cable  Company.  The  Postal  Com- 
pany has  never  issued  any  bonds;  that  is,  the  present  Postal  Company.  What  ^^^e 
term  the  land-line  portion  of  the  property  is  now  represented  by  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  Cable  Comi)any  in  exchange  tor  $20,000,000  of  stock  that  had  been  issued 
previously  and  for  property  since  acquired.    The  total  amount  is  $20,000,000. 


Q.  That  is,  of  bonds?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


(By  Mr.  Farquh  ab.  )  I&  the  whole  capital  stock  in  bonds?— A.  Yes.  On  the 
lan^-hne  proi>erties  there  are  no  shares  of  stock  outstanding,  excepting  that  the 
land-line  system  consists  of  nearly  40  different  corporations,  and  in  many  of  these 
corporations  the  entire  capital  stock  is  not  owned  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Company,  nor  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

Q.  In  what  shape  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Cable  Company? — A.  That  is  in 
stock. 

Q.  Do  vou  include  that  stock  in  your  $20,000,000?— A.  No.  I  would  like  to  be 
excused  irom  answering  for  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  to  any  of  its  affairs,  for 
the  reason  that  the  organization  is  absolutely  separate  from  the  land  lines.  It  is 
a  trans- Atlantic  property,  and  although  its  business  is  closelv  related  to  the  land- 
line  business,  any  inquiry  made  respecting  it  should  be  made  of  an  officer  repre- 
senting that  company. 


Q.  What  interest  do  the  bonds  carry? — A.  Four  per  cent. 


Can  you  state  anything  with  respect  to  your  dividends? — ^A.  The  Postal 
Coiapany  earned  and  paid  4  per  cent  dividends  previous  to  the  sale  of  its  property 
for  a  comparatively  snort  time,  and  it  has  earned  the  interest  that  has  been  paid 
by J;he  cable  comi>any  on  the  bonds  since. 

Have  you  any  sinkin^gf  fund  in  connection  with  it? — ^A.  No. 
Have  you  a  cumulative  feature  in  your  interest  bearing? — A.  We  have  not. 
Any  debenture  bonds? — A.  No;  the  bonds  are  mortgage  bonds. 
Do  these  bonds  cover  simply  the  whole  property,  or  do  they  also  cover  fran- 
chises or  Intents?- A.  They  cover  whatever  the  company  has  acquired,  and  the 
company*s  acquisitions  have  been  not  only  in  physical  properties,  but  in  fran- 
chises, patents,  and  a  variety  of  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  telegraph  buednees 
that  have  cost  money. 

Q.  Your  bonds  cover  what  vou  might  call  ffood  will  or  the  working  franchises 
of  your  company?— A.  Yes;  they  cover  everything  that  belongs  to  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  Is  this  alliance  with  the  Cable  Company  in  the  form  of 
contracts  or  in  material  and  ownership  of  lines,  or  is  it  simply  in  control  of  it? — 
A.  It  is  simply  in  control  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  used  the  surplus  earnings  of  your  company  in  extending  your 
lines? — A.  Yes.  Our  surplus  earnings  have  been  used  m  part  to  build  up  the 
system.  The  company  did  not  begin  the  payment  of  dividends  until  April,  1896. 
It  is  impracticable  now  for  us  to  ascertain  accurately  the  amount  of  surplus 
earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  property. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  surplus  earnings 
have  entered  into  the  extensions.  It  would  save  people  afterwards  tninking  there 
was  a  covering  in  the  matter  that  had  not  been  brought  out  by  the  commission 
itself,  and  from  your  annual  reports  it  would  be  easy  to  summarize  how  much 
surplus  went  into  extension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  brief,  was  the  company  paying  dividends  when  you 
became  connected  with  it? — A.  Very  far  from  it.  It  was  operated  at  very  heavy 
loss. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  extent  of  the  property  and  amount  of  business  being 
done? — At  the  close  of  last  year  our  nuleage,  poles  and  cables,  not  including  the 
Atlantic  cables,  was  26,042  miles,  and  the  wire  mileage,  169,236;  the  number  of 
offices,  2,78 1 .  The  number  of  messages  transmitted  last  year  was  16,528,444.  This 
refers  only  to  the  property  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  and  does  not 
refer  to  its  Canadian  connections  or  any  other  of  its  connections,  nor  to  the 
cable  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  give  the  average  rates  per  messaee? — ^A.  The 
day  rates  for  messages  of  10  words,  exclusive  of  date,  address,  ana  signature, 
range  from  20  cents,  applying  locally  in  a  few  cities,  to  $1,  applying  between  the 
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extremes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.    The  average  amount  received  per 
message  by  che  Postal  Company  during  the  ^ear  1900  was  34.2  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Can  you  give  States  or  localities  in  which  your 
lines  ox)erate? — ^A.  We  cover  the  country  pretty  fully  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and 
Califomia. 

Q.  It  would  be  substantiaxly  correct  if  you  said  you  covered  the  whole  United 
States?— A.  Almost  all  of  the  commercial  centers  of  the  United  States  are  reached 
by  our  system  now.  There  is  no  very  considerable  city  that  is  not  in  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  our  business  may  properly  be  said  to  be  interstate  business. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  local  business  within  the  States; 
what  I  mean  is,  all  offices  accept  business  for  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (jlabke.)  Is  your  business  competitive  in  all  these  places  with  the 
Western  Union? — A.  No.  We  have  a  good  many  offices  at  places  where  the 
Western  Union  has  none;  that  company  has  a  great  many  more  offices  at  places 
where  we  have  none.  In  the  whole  system,  including  Canadian  lines  and  all 
others  with  which  we  **  check  direct/'  as  telegraphers  say  (we  check  direct  with 
oiSces  that  are  not  our  own  under  contract  relations,  and  tney  check  direct  with 
lis),  there  is  no  transfer  point  at  which  business  and  tolls  are  divided,  and  mes- 
sages go  through  as  on  one  line,  yet  there  is  a  division  of  tolls  out  of  our  whole 
system  reckoned  in  that  way  which  adds  largely  to  our  number  of  offices.  There 
are  a  little  over  a  thousand  offices  that  are  not  reached  bv  Western  Union  lines. 
Q.  In  places  where  both  companies  have  offices  is  your  DusineBS  competitive? — 
A.  It  is  essentiaUy  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  vour  competitors  in  regard 
to  a  division  of  business  or  in  regard  to  the  method  of  conductmg  business? — A. 
We  have  no  agreement  or  understanding  with  the  Western  Union  Company  with 
reference  to  any  division  of  business.  They  have  no  interest  in  our  company,  its 
property,  or  its  business,  and  we  have  no  interest  in  theirs;  but  we  have  an  under- 
standing with  them  respecting  rates  and  respecting  certain  methods  of  competi- 
tion, the  giving  of  rebates,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  are  equivalent  to  pajrinff 
for  the  obtaining  of  business.  We  aim  to  put  an  end  to  that  form  of  wastefm 
competition . 

Q.  What  had  been  the  practice  concerning  rebates  and  other  forms  of  cutting 
prior  to  this  ^reement? — ^A.  Such  methods  had  prevailed  to  a  very  lar^e  extent 
previous  to  lw8,  to  a  very  injurious  extent  to  all  concerned.  At  the  time  such 
understanding  was  had  a  large  number  of  rates  were  reduced,  long-distance  rates 
particularly,  and  the  very  low  rates— 10,  15,  and  dO-cent  rates— that  had  been 
established  by  the  various  smaller  competing  companies  were  done  away  with, 
it  having  been  well  ascertained  that  the  more  business  done  on  that  basis  the 
worse  for  the  doer  of  it. 

Q.  Who  had  been  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  cutting,  or  the  rebate,  or 
whatever  form  the  competition  took?— A.  Hie  commercial  public,  chiefiy.  Of 
course  the  general  xmbbc  benefited  to  a  certain  extent,  but  large  commercial 
houses  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  that  system  of  conducting  business. 

S.  Were  they  generally  commercial  houses  or  brokerage  houses?— A.  Both,  and 
er  the  system  of  rebates  the  meanest  would  get  the  largest  favor.  That  may 
not  be  a  very  graceful  way  of  putting  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  wa&  most  enterprising  in  pushing  for  the 
reduction? — ^A.  The  one  who  insisted  on  having  the  largest  rebate  that  could  be 
allowed,  or  else  he  was  '^  going  to  give  his  business  to  the  other  company." 

Q.  Since  this  understanding  all  that  has  been  done  away  with?— A.  Practically 
all.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  either  company  to  allow  anything  of  that  kind  to 
happen. 

Q.  Thereby  a  small  customer  is  as  cheaply  served  as  a  large  customer? — ^A. 
Ju9t  the  same,  and  that  is  a  point  which  perhaps  people  not  acquainted  with 
the  tel^^ph  biusiness  mi^ht  understand  by  an  explanation  better  than  they  can 
if  they  never  have  given  it  any  thought.  It  is  not  exactly  like  carrying  letters 
or  carrying  freight,  by  which  you  can  carry  a  car  approximately  at  the  same 
piice  as  you  can  carry  half  a  car,  but  in  the  transmission  of  telegrams  the  facili- 
ties are  used  exactly  alike,  for  every  message  of  equid  length  takes  exactly  as 
much  time  of  the  operating  service  and  as  much  use  of  the  line  as  every  other  mes- 
sage of  equal  length.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  wires,  and  carrying 
n^sages,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  carrying  on  a  business  on  the  plan  of 
wholemde  and  retail,  which  has  been  often  ureed. 

Q-  In  this  connection,  concerning  unfair  advantages,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
to  What  extent  the  free-frank  privilege  prevails  in  your  company. — ^A.  To  a  much 
leas  degree  than  has  been  true  of  other  companies,  and  still  it  prevails  to  a  con- 
JJ^f^^l©  extent  in  our  company — unfortunately,  to  a  growing  extent.  Tlie  num- 
oer  of  people  who  like  to  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege  grows  with  every 
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^ear.  Origixially  franks  were  only  g^ven  in  our  service  nnder  contract  relationB 
mvolving  reciprocal  service.  They^  are  now  given  in  case  of  qnite  a  Rood  many 
vablic  men  wno  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  free  privilege.  I  do  not  know  why, 
Dnt  they  seem  to  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  give  franks  voluntarily  or  only  when  they  are  asked  for? — A.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  either  is  true  in  every 
instance.    In  the  main,  our  franking  privilege  is  extendea  upon  application. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.^  When  you  say  you  give  franks  to  public  men,  do 
you  mean  members  of  State  legislatures? — ^A.  They  are  about  as  eager  as  anybody 
else  in  their  pursuit  of  franks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  the  franking  privilege  usually  extended  to  members 
of  Congress? — ^A.  For  auite  a  good  many  years  the  Postal  Company  never  issued 
a  frank  to  a  member  of  Congress  because  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  There 
were  some  members  who  were  connected  with  railroad  service  or  with  some 
other  business  with  which  we  had  reciprocal  relations  which  entitled  them  to  free 
service.  At  present,  perhaps  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  our  great  com- 
X)etitor,  as  much  as  for  any  other  reason,  and  on  account  of  applications,  for  anotht^r 
reason,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  members  of  Congress  who  hold  franks 
of  the  Postal  Company. 

Q.  Does  the  privilege  extend  down  to  members  of  municipalities,  aldermen, 
mayors,  and  judges  of  the  courts? — A.  To  a  considerable  extent;  not  everywhere; 
not  to  all,  but  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  have  to  get  franchises  or  privilege  from  dties 
or  towns  for  the  erection  of  poles,  etc.?— A.  Yes.  It  is  now,  I  think  I  may  say 
universal,  that  in  going  through  any  city  or  town  we  have  to  ac(|uire  a  franchise. 
Of  course  we  always  had  to  obtain  a  right  of  way;  but  now  it  is  the  practice  to 
require  a  formal  franchise  in  every  incorporated  city  or  village,  for  they  under- 
take the  regulation  of  telegraph  affairs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  claim  that 
under  the  post-road  act  of  Congress  of  1866,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  a 
municipality  can  not  prevent  our  erecting  poles  and  wires  in  the  cities,  but  can 
only  regulate  the  construction.  Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  ordinance  from  the  municipality  for  the  construction  of  our  lines  is  as  great 
as  though  we  obtained  an  entire  franchise  from  the  municii>ality. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  for  these  contracts,  franchises,  or  privileges?— A.  The 
manner  of  acquiiing  them  varies  about  as  much  as  the  number  of  places  we  ^ 
through.  Hardly  two  are  alike,  and  in  one  way  or  another  they  have  to  be  paid 
for.  Our  preference  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  city  government; 
that  is  the  preferable  way  of  dealing  vdth  it,  and  let  that  end  it. 

Q.  But  does  that  end  it?— A.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  always  end  it. 

Q.  Do  members  of  the  city  government  have  to  be  seen  personally? — ^A.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  them  jmrsonally,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know;  not  in  the  way  you 
use  the  word  **  seen." 

Q.  I  used  the  word  in  a  perfectly  innocent  sense— whether  they  had  to  be  con- 
versed with  in  order  to  get  their  consent  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  pass  a  vote,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. — ^A.  It  is  very  common  to  make  our  wants  known  and  to 
explain  our  purpose  and  the  extent  of  our  use  of  the  public  highways  or  other 
privileges,  and  make  it  understood  that  we  are  trying  to  do  good  and  not  hsu-m, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  what  is  reasonable,  right,  and  proper  to  the  municipality 
for  it.  We  endeavor  always  to  remove  all  reasonable  objections  to  our  extension, 
to  place  our  poles  where  the  city  engineer  or  city  officers  desire  them  to  be  placed, 
and  generally  put  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  city  authorities.  We  cant  always 
do  the  business  with  such  harmony  and  under  such  conditions  as  we  would  like  to. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  meet  with  any  opx)osition  cominp^  from 
the  competing  companies?  I  mean  in  obtaining  franchises  through  municipali- 
ties.— A.  Sometimes  we  have  done  so.  I  can  hardly  say  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  any  opposition  of  that  kind,  unless  there  should  be  some  question  partic- 
ularly interfering  with  their  own  route.  There  has  been  some  conflict  in  regsurd 
to  interference  with  each  other's  lines,  but  we  take  good  care  to  avoid  all  coimict 
of  that  kind,  and  it  rarely  happens  any  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  keep  any  account  in  your  company  of  the  busi- 
ness value  of  the  franks  that  you  give? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  given  in  such  a  way  that  you  know  exactly  how  much  you  are  out 
of  pocket  by  means  of  that  or  how  much  they  favor  the  man  who  receives  them? — 
A  Yes.  The  account  is  not  as  accurately  kept  as  that  of  paid  messages,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  substantially  accurate  account.  Our  franks  that  we  call  com- 
plimentary are  issued  in  the  form  of  books  of  stamps,  something  after  the  style 
of  the  postage  stamp,  each  stamp  covering  a  message  of  20  words  or  less,  and  an 
additional  stamp  for  additional  words.     We  have  certain  franks  that  are  issued 
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in  the  fonn  of  cards  for  some  special  reason,  chiefly  to  railroad  officers,  and  of 
the6e  an  account  is  also  kept.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  people 
namg  our  franks  treat  them  yery  reasonably  and  fairly.  Sometimes  people  like 
to  telegraph  on  trifling  affairs  and  send  very  long  messages  when  perhaps  letters 
oaght  to  be  sent. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Otjbn.)  Yon  spoke  of  giving  franks  to  public  men, 
pabHc  officialis;  do  yon  siao  ^ve  franks  to  people  doing  private  business  not  in  a 
public  line? — ^A.  To  a  very  limited  extent;  that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity; 
sometimes  in  payment  of  rent,  sometimes  in  payment  for  pole  privileges,  rights 
of  way,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  Sometimes  we  pay  for  what  we  acquire  by 
the  issue  of  franks  instead  of  by  pa3ring  money. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  them  to  editors  of  daily  newspapers  or 
iheir  representatives? — ^A.  Newspaper  correspondents  and  newspaper  proprietors 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  have  the  franking  privilege. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  They  also  have  a  special  press  rate  for  news  messages? — 
A.  Yes,  their  rate  is  different  from  the  commercial  rate,  but  the  rates  are  alike 
for  like  service.  There  are  several  classes  of  newspaper  service,  and  the  rates  are 
nniform  for  each  class  of  service. 

Q.  On  what  principle  are  those  franks  extended  to  newspaper  men?— A.  They 
are  constantiy  with  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  accommodation;  it  is  a  privilege  that 
has  grown  up  by  long  years  of  practice,  and  in  the  main  I  think  is  discreetiy 
used. 

Q.  Do  you  give  franks  to  other  large  customers? — ^A.  No,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
Eecuring  their  business.  That  is  another  evil  like  rebating;  that  would  be  simply 
another  form  of  rebating;  we  do  not  undertake  to  do  that. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  principle  that  the  representatives  of  the  press  are  in  a  sense 
public  men  that  mmks  are  given  them? — A.  Hardly  that.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  old  telegn'aphers;  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  personal  friends  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  they  come  in  contact  with  us  in  a  different  way  from  what  the  general 
public  do.  The  practice  has  grown  up  from  a  very  early  day.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  you  any  better  reason. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  Otjen.)  Do  I  understand  you  that  these  franks  are  con- 
fined to  messages  concerning  private  or  social  affairs,  or  do  you  give  franks  to 
^pers  whereby  they  may  transmit  news  connected  with  the  paper? — ^A.  There  are 
business  franks  issued  for  business  purposes  and  as  a  way  of  paying  for  rights 
and  privileges  and  benefits.  The  complimentary  franks  are  for  personal  and 
social  messages. 

Q.  But  do  I  understand  you  that  you  give  franks  to  newspaper  men  which 
enable  them  to  transmit  news  to  the  papers?— A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  News  messages  are  paid  for? — A.  They  are  paid  for  at  newspaper  rates, 
special  rates,  or  whatever  the  rate  is,  accoraing  to  the  class  of  service  that  is 
performed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  how  that  rate  to  newspapers  com- 
pares with  the  rate  that  is  given  to  the  commercial  public  and  the  public  gener- 
ally?—A.  It  is  a  much  lower  rate. 

Q.  How  much  lower? — ^A.  That  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  distance  and  number  of  papers  served.  For  instance,  in  many  cases 
a  great  many  papers  are  served  by  one  sending  and  distributed  to  20  or  30 
different  places,  and  of  course  a  service  of  that  kind  is  not  comparable  with 
service  of  one  delivery  at  each  place.  It  is  not  comparable  with  ordinary  com- 
mercial service. 

Q.  Is  it  not  less  than  one-half  the  rate  given  to  the  business  public? — ^A.  There 
are  several  classes  of  newspaper  rates.  The  lowest  applies  to  dispatches  filed  by 
a  press  association,  to  be  delivered  at  6  or  more  places  at  one  sending.  On  such 
the  rate  to  each  paper  ma^  in  some  cases  be  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  word. 
Bates  on  newspaper  specials  vary  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  word  on  matter 
transmitted  at  night,  between  comparatively  near  x)oints,  and  one-half  a  cent  per 
word  for  the  same  service  transmitted  during  the  dajr,  to  If  cents  per  word  for 
iiight  and  3^  cents  per  word  for  day  service  between  distant  points. 
^Q-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  opinion  as  a  financial  manager  of  a  telegraph 
«ne,  could  the  franking  system  be  mspensed  with  without  any  injury  to  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  to  the  public? — A.  In  our  company  the  franking  business  is  not  so 
Krious  an  item  as  to  be  a  great  factor  either  way.  As  a  matter  of  individu^ 
jiidgment,  if  the  whole  franking  privileges  of  telegraphs  and  railroads  could  be 
w)iie  away  with,  and  everybody  be  induced  to  pay  nis  own  way,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  done;  but  under  the  conditions  existing  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
accomplLBhed. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  aboliahinff  franks  on  telegraphs  aud  on  railroads, 
wonla  the  general  pnbllc  gain  anything  by  cheaper  rates? — A.  So  far  as  our  com- 
pany is  concerned,  the  franking  is  not  a  sufficient  factor  in  the  occupancy  of  onr 
wires  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  that  way.  I  think  I  can  say  that  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Q.  So  it  just  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  privilege  to  certain  favored  parties? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  financially  yon  wonld  not  say  it  wonld  be  any  benefit  to  the  general 
public  to  have  it  abolished? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  public  rates  to  be  reduced. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  you  had  this  understanding  with  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  rep^ard  to  conducting  business  has  there  been  any  increase  in 
the  rates  to  the  public? — A.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  rates  to  the  public, 
except,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  were  certain  low  rates  done 
away  with,  but  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  rates  that  were  reduced  at 
the  time  that  understanding  was  haa,  particularly  the  rates  between  distant 
points.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  to  undertake  to  conduct  a  telegraph  busi- 
ness at  10, 15,  and  20  cent  rates  was  an  absolute  loss,  and  those  rates  were  done 
away  with. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  understanding  has  resulted  in  a  benefit 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  companies? — ^A.  It  has  resulted  in  a  very  decided 
benefit  to  the  public ,  in  this  way.  Tnat  every  man  engaged  in  a  business  and  doing 
a  certain  part  of  his  business  by  telegraph  Knows  that  he  has  just  the  same  rates 
that  his  competitor  has  in  his  line  of  business,  and  that  no  one  has  an  advantage 
over  another  one,  and  there  has  been  very  much  less  complaint  of  rates  on  the 
part  of  the  commercial  public  since  it  was  known  and  understood  that  uniform 
rates  were  established  than  was  true  when  every  man  thought  he  could  get  an 
advantage  over  his  fellow  if  he  would  only  insist  upon  it. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion,  founded  upon  your  experience,  that  the  public 
would  be  benefited  if  all  discriminations  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  or  the 
transportation  of  goods  could  be  dispensed  with? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  broad  sub- 
ject. I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  franking  privilege  done  away  with;  but 
while  it  prevails  in  one  direction  it  is  almost  mipossible  that  it  should  not  be 
extended  in  other  directions,  and  I  think  it  is  pernaps  a  Utopian  idea  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  franking  privilege  could  be  done  away  with. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  customers  who  for- 
merly had  cut  rates  since  you  entered  into  this  understanding  to  maintain 
rates? — ^A.  Not  since  they  have  come  to  know  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact  and  that 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  around  it.  Everybody  is  well  contented.  At  the 
outset  they  were  rather  loath  to  believe  that  it  was  true — ^that  this  advantage  was 
not  still  obtained  by  competitors. 

Q.  They  all  seemed  willing  to  i)ay  if  others  were  to  pay? — ^A.  Yes;  recognizing 
that  the  rates  for  telegraph  service  are  now  very  low — much  lower  than  they  were 
before.  The  tendency  all  the  time  is  toward  lower  rates,  extending  the  system  of 
low  rates  to  remoter  points. 

(}.  Do  you  have  any  arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  Company  for  trans- 
mitting your  messages,  over  their  lines  to  places  where  your  lines  do  not  run? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  accept  messages  except  where  you  have  facilities  for  carrying 
the  intelligence? — A.  We  do  not  undertake  to  accept  business  for  any  places 
not  reached  by  us.  If  a  customer -comes  to  us  and  offers  a  message  for  a 
Western  Union  x>oint,  we  do  in  some  cases  accept  the  service  as  his  messenger  to 
take  it  to  the  Western  Union  office,  and  pay  for  it  just  as  he  would.  We  are  in  that 
case  simply  the  messenger  of  the  customer  to  take  the  message  to  the  Western 
Union  omce.  That  is  not  a  business  which  we  undertake  to  do  except  for  the 
convenience  of  our  customers. 

Q.  In  cities  do  you  telegraph  his  message  to  their  office,  or  do  you  send  it  by 
messenger? — A.  Send  it  by  messenger.  We  have  no  means  of  connecting  by  wire 
with  Western  Union  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  a  community  of  interest  between  your  com- 
pany and  the  Western  Union? — ^A.  No,  except  as  I  have  explained  to  you.  The 
only  community  of  interest  is  that  both  recognize  that  rebates,  excessively  low 
rates,  and  things  of  that  kind  can  not  be  afforded,  and  both  companies  have 
abandoned  them. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  press  that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  managers  of  the  two  companies  which  resulted  in  the  operation  of  them 
practically  as  one  company. — A.  I  have  found  it  best  not  to  believe  everything 
that  is  in  the  newspapers.    The  statement  you  mention  is  not  tme. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  what  relations  do  yon  stand  to  railroad  companies 
along  whose  lines  yoar  lines  run? — A.  We  have  contract  relations  with  but  very 
few  railroad  companies.  We  own  lines  on  a  few  railroads,  and  we  have  contract 
relations  in  a  limited  sense  on  a  few  others,  and  we  perform  reciproctJ  service  for 
a  few  railroads  that  we  have  no  contract  relations  with,  as  a  matter  of  mutual 
convenience  and  out  of  courtesy;  but  our  relations  with  railroads  are  limited. 

Q.  Are  any  railroad  station  agents  agents  for  your  company? — ^A.  In  the  cases 
of  a  few  railroads.  The  railroad  contracts  apply  to  the  Western  Union  Company 
chiefly  under  old-time  conditions,  when  the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  being 
built  up  in  the  early  days. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  railroads  which  g^ ve  them  business  preference 
over  that  of  the  public? — ^A.  There  are  usually  on  railway  routes  certain  wires 
assigned  to  railway  purposes,  of  which  the  railway  companies  have  exclusive  use, 
and  they  pve  preference  to  messages  referring  to  the  movement  of  trains.  The 
intention  is  that  commercial  business  should  occupy  its  own  wires  and  the  rail- 
road service  occupy  its  own  wires. 

Q.  When  there  is  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  are  there  other  wires  over  which 
public  business  can  be  sent? — A.  On  railroad  routes? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  route — I  do  not  think  of  any  now — I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  that  has  not  commercial  wires  as  well  as  railroad  wires 
along  the  route. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  complaints  from  the  public  that  their  messages  were 
neglected,  or  have  you  ever  given  as  a  reason  for  any  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  a  message  that  the  railroad  business  had  to  take  precedence? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  any  such  instance. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  telegraph  experience,  before  you  became  connected  with 
this  company,  any  knowledge  that  such  a  condition  existed  or  had  existed? — A. 
Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  during  an  interruption  of  lines  or  wires,  railroad 
business  has  been  carried  by  commercial  wires  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  had  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  business  was  delayed 
or  injured  by  reason  of  that  fact.  In  practice  I  know  it  has  happened  to  a  limited 
extent;  in  case  of  storms,  for  instance,  when  part  of  the  wires  were  down  and 
business  was  compelled  to  be  done  on  a  single  wire  or  two  wires,  and  the  move- 
ment of  trains  requiring  the  use  of  wires,  the  commercial  business  has  had  to 
wait.    That  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

<^.  One  witness  before  us  teartified  that  he  sent  a  dispatch  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  that  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  that  aay,  and  when  he  arrived 
he  found  his  dispatch  had  not  been  deliveredf,  and  that  it  came  in  lon^  after  he 
had  arrived.  How  can  you  account  for  such  delay  between  two  such  cities,  where 
the  telegraph  facilities  ought  to  be  very  ample? — A.  That  might  be  accounted  for 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  The  message  might  have  lain  in  the  Philadelphia 
office  through  some  oversight  for  a  long  enough  time  for  a  train  to  go  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  before  anybody  discovered  it.  Such  accidents  do  happen 
sometimes.  There  might  have  been  such  an  interruption  of  lines  over  the  par- 
ticular route  where  the  message  was  assigned  that  it  was  delayed.  There  are  a 
good  many  ways  of  accounting  for  the  delay.  In  every  case  of  complaint  of  that 
kind  we  have  to  investigate  and  find  out  exactly  what  did  happen  to  the  message. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  ms- 
patches  that  Government  business  shall  go  first,  for  instance,  and  railroad  busi- 
ness next,  brokerage  business  next,  and  the  public  next? — A.  No:  there  is  no  such 
r^fulation.  Just  as  you  stated.  Government  business  under  the  law  is  entitled  to 
go  first.  There  is  no  other  regulation  or  order  of  business  except  such  as  might 
Be  instituted  by  a  chief  operator  for  an  emergency  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
wires.    There  is  no  general  rule  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  the  stock  find  brokerage  dispatches  liable  to  get  the  right  of  way  over 
onfinaiy  business? — ^A.  A  very  large  proportion  of  stock  exchange  and  brokerage 
business  is  done  over  wires  that  are  assigned  to  that  purpose;  that  is,  they  are 
leased.    But  there  is  no  arrangement  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  our  company " 
that  such  messages  shall  have  precedence  over  those  of  any  other  persons. 

Q.  Can  brokerage  companies  lease  a  wire  as  cheaply  as  a  newspaper? — A.  That 
depends  on  conditions — on  the  extent  of  the  service  to  be  done  and  the  connec- 
tions to  be  made.  What  we  aim  at  is  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  between  stated 
points  under  equal  conditions.  The  rates  are  uniform  to  that  extent;  but  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  rates  under  any  any  circumstances  I  would  not  say. 
When  there  is  any  difference,  there  is  a  business  reason  for  it. 

Q.  When  brokers  advertise  their  own  wire,  is  there  more  than  one  broker  on  the 
liner — ^A.  Sometimes;  sometimes  several  brokers  lease  a  wire,  and  they  each  have 
their  own  operator  and  connection  and  they  take  care  of  the  operating  service 
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altogether.    The  telegraph  company  simply  furnishes  the  wire  and  battery  and 
keei>8  them  in  order,  and  the  brokers  carry  on  the  business  themselves. 

Q.  Both  for  the  sending  and  receiving  end  they  have  their  own  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  many  people  has  your  company  in  its  employ? — 
A.  Nearly  9,000. 

Q.  Are  they  all  of  one  sex  or  are  both  sexes  employed? — ^A.  We  have  a  great; 
manv  females  employed  as  operators  and  clerks;  not  a  large  proportion  or  the 
whole,  but  still  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  of  waxes  paid? — A.  The  wa^es  vary  according  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  nature  of  tne  work,  and  the  service  rendered  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  salaries  of  operators  range  from  $25  to  $85  per  month,  the  average 
being  about  $60.    The  salaries  of  clerks  average  somewhat  less. 

Q.  Axe  you  able  to  state  in  this  connection  whether  or  not  wages  are  substan- 
tially at  the  same  rates  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  or  have  they  been  increased  or 
decreased? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  of  pay  to  telegraph 
operators  either  way,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  this  connection  how  the  wages  compare  with  wag  s 
for  skilled  labor  in  othei  employments  in  the  same  places? — A.  There  are  so  m  ny 
different  kinds  of  skilled  labor  that  really  bear  no  relation  to  the  tel^  graph  serv- 
ice that  I  could  hardly  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  organized? — A.  There  has  been  quite  a  number  of  organiza 
tions.    I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  existing  organization  that  is  operative 
now.    A  number  of  organizations  have  been  instituted  and  exercised  for  a  tiiiie 
considerable  influence  out  if  there  is  any  in  existence  now  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  vour  company  and  the  Western  Union 
that  each  will  not  hire  away  the  other^s  help  or  take  help  from  the  other? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  practice  that  teleflraphers  go  from  one  company 
to  the  other?— A.  Sometimes.  I  think  that  is  reg^ated  altogether  by  supply  and 
demand. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties  recently? — A.  Not  recently.  We  have 
not  had  in  our  own  company  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

(J.  Are  your  engagements  made  with  your  operators  singly  or  through  com- 
mittees?— ^A.  Singly. 

Q.  Do  you  inquire  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  union  before  you  enf:age 
them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  youi  company  compare  with 
those  of  the  Western  Union? — A.  I  think  tney  are  very  nearly  uniform  for  the 
same  service.  I  do  not  know  of  any  difference.  There  are  several  classes  of 
operators. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  hours  of  labor  of  your  employees? — A.  Yes;  there 
are  established  hours  for  dav  and  night  service.  In  the  principal  cities  0  hours  is 
accounted  a  day,  and  at  night  7  hours.  This  varies  somewhat  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  in  the  smaller  offices  and  branch  offices  the  hours  of  duty  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Q.  Has  your  company  kept  abreast  with  the  march  of  invention  and  brought 
into  use  the  new  and  useful  devices  in  telegraphy? — A.  It  has  endeavored  to  do  so 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Q.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  Government  owner  hip 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  private  companies  to  take  in  new  devices  that 
would  mean  the  displacement  of  the  old,  in  which  they  have  large  investments, 
and  that  therefore  the  service  is  not  conducted  in  the  most  economical  way  or  o 
the  best  advantage  of  the  public.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that? — ^A.  That  is 
not  true  so  far  as  our  company  is 'concerned  and  so  far  as  my  exx>erience  gO(  s. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  would  not  very  gladly  have  availed  our- 
selves of  anything  that  was  a  real  improvement  upon  our  manner  of  transmission 
or  reception  of  messages,  or  otherwise  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  A  great 
many  so-called  improvements  have  been  presented  which  have  had  apx)arent 
advantages,  but  which,  when  brought  into  actual  practice  and  into  competitirn 
with  appliances  already  existing,  have  been  found  wanting. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Europe  under 
government  control? — ^A.  Only  in  a  general  way;  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  competent  for  me  to  testify  in  respect  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  this  country,  provided  they  are  taken  at  a  fair 
valuation?  I  mean,  do  Vou  see  any  objection  inherent  to  the  business  itself 
whereby  the  public  would  not  be  as  well  served  as  by  the  several  companies? — 
A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Government  might  not  conduct  the  business  as 
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well  as  it  can  be  done  by  corporations.  Whether  the  Gk)yemment  would  conduct 
it  as  well  is  another  question.  Judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  mail  service 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Gk)vemment  could  conduct  the  business  more  cheaply, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects  than  corporations  can,  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
azid  in  the  absence  of  incentive  to  earn  dividends,  possibly  it  might  be  that  the 
(government  could  carry  on  the  telegraph  business  effectively  to  the  satisfaction 
of  thepubHc. 

Q.  Mave  you  any  knowledge  that  would  justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  European  governmental  ownership  and  control  is  successful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  accommodation? — A.  I  can  only  state  that  on 
information  and  belief,  because  I  have  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  it.  I 
know  some  of  the  officers  of  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britam,  and  I  have  had  the 
testimony  of  business  men  who  have  traveled  much  abroad,  and  I  believe  that 
the  business  carried  on  by  the  Qovernment  there  is  generally  quite  acceptable  to 
the  public.    It  is  not  profitable  to  the  Government,  so  far  as  I  Know. 

Q.  Is  it  conducted  lor  profit,  or  is  the  governing  principle  to  render  the  public 
the  most  service? — ^A.  I  think  the  latter  is  true. 

Q.  If  this  Government  were  to  take  over  the  telegrai>h  systems,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  indicate  what  would  be  a  proper  basis  of  appraisal  of  the  property? — ^A. 
That  is  too  serious  a  question  to  answer  ''off  hand." 

Q.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Western  Union  Company  has  been  grossly 
overcapitalized.  I  will  not  ask  you  your  opinion  about  that,  but  I  will  ask  you 
if  there  is  tele^praph  prox>ert3r  which  has  cost  money  in  the  form  of  contracts, 
fruicbises,  privileges,  etc.,  wmch  can  not  be  classified  as  tangible  property,  either 
real  or  x>ersonal? — ^A.  Property  of  that  kind  enters  very  largely  into  the  telegraph, 
and  has  not  only  cost  money,  but  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  if  the  Government  should  ever  take  over  the 
properties,  it  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  appraise  such  properties  at  a  fair 
value? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  fail  to  do  so  &  it  proposes  to  do  equity.  The 
intangible  properties  as  well  as  the  tele«*aph  lines  have  cost  money  not  only,  but 
they  have  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  accomplihed  a  vast  amount  of 
good;  they  have  made  practicable  the  conduct  of  business  that  without  them 
would  not  have  been  practicable. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  reproducing  lines  and  instruments  and  offices  by  any 
means  measure  the  entire  cost  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country? — A.  No; 
it  would  come  very  far  short  of  it. 

Q.  If  the  Government  were  to  acquire  the  properties,  in  your  judgment  as  a 
practical  telegraph  man,  should  it  be  done  by  degrees  or  all  at  once? — ^A.  It  seems 
to  me  the  wise  course  would  be  to  exercise  very  great  care  and  take  all  the  time 
necessary  for  it,  to  have  a  very  complete  organization,  and  then  have  the  change 
take  place  simultaneously.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  involve  the  least  interfer- 
ence with  business  and  would  be  the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  by  all  means. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce  the  telegraph  into  many 
country  post-offices  and  have  both  the  mail  service  and  the  telegraph  service  per- 
formed by  the  same  force? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  rer  son  wh^  it  might  not  be  done. 

Q.  If  that  could  be  done,  would  it  result  in  a  consideraole  savmg  in  the  expense 
of  operating  the  telegraph? — ^A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  About  what  proportion  of  the  b'^siness  does  your 
company  do  in  the  United  States?— A.  The  numoer  of  messages  transmitted  by 
our  company  last  year  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole — ^a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  many  as  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  And  the  majority  of  your  stations  have  competition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  Western  Union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  the  necessity  of  having  two  companies  doing  business  at  the 
same  point?— A.  We  shall  have  to  define  the  word  **  necessity,"  1  think. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  good  economy? — A.  Of  course  the  business  could  be  done  more 
cheaply  under  one  man^^ment;  but  the  difficulty  about  that  has  been  hitherto, 
when  the  whole  telegraph  business  has  for  a  time  been  done  under  one  manage- 
ment, that  new  competition  has  sprung  up  of  a  wasteful  sort,  and  legislation  has 
been  instituted  against  telegnmh  interests.  Public  clamor  has  been  raised  against 
monopolies,  and  it  has  not  so  lar  been  practicable  to  maintain  a  single  service  for 
any  considerable  time. 

Q.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  very  expensive  economy  that  we  must  burden  a 
community  with  two  lines  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  rate,  or  with  two  railroads, 
or  a  duplication  of  anything  else  in  tne  same  line?  Is  not  that  a  waste,  in  your 
judgment?— A.  It  would  seem  unnecessary,  and  if  we  coiQd  reach  a  Utopian  con- 
dition of  things  it  would  be  unnecessary.  Business  is  no  doubt  better  done  under 
competition. 
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Q.  Wonld  not  a  strict  Government  regnlation  be  more  reasonable  than  to  bur- 
den a  community  with  a  new  line  to  reach  the  same  purpose? — ^A.  If  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  owned  the  entire  property  and  earned  on  the  whole  business  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  x)eople.  it  might  be  done. 

Q.  Could  the  business  not  be  regulated  by  statute  vrithout  taking  the  whole 
system? — A.  If  it  should  be  regulated  by  statute,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
provide,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  economy,  that  there  should  be,  for  instance, 
only  one  office  m  a  particular  town? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  necessarily  true;  but  it  has  always  occurred  to 
me  that  the  idea  that  you  must  bring  in  a  parallel  railroad  or  a  parallel  telegraph 
line  in  order  to  reduce  the  rates  is  a  contradiction  in  itself,  because  the  people 
must  pay  the  expenses  of  both. — A.  Hitherto  the  people  have  not  been  willing  to 
rest — ^the  commercial  public  have  not  been  willing  to  rest — under  a  single  manage- 
ment of  the  telegraph. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  because  legislatures  and  Congress  have  neglected  to  thor- 
oughly regulate? — A.  I  can  not  say.  The  thorough  regulation  of  the  business 
under  comx)etitive  conditions  by  Congress  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  mat- 
ter, I  think,  without  doing  serious  injustice. 

Q.  You  think  the  better  way  would  be  Government  ownership? — A.  Gto-'em- 
ment  ownership  would  simplify  the  case  very  much. 

Q.  In  European  countries  my  remembrance  is  that  their  rate  is  about  a  cent  a 
word. — A.  That  depends;  it  is  not  universally  so.  In  European  countries  the 
distances  are  ver^  short  in  comparison  with  ours,  and,  besides,  in  European  coun- 
tries every  word  is  charged  for.  Here  the  rate  is  upon  the  message  itself.  The 
date,  address,  and  signature  are  not  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  comparison  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  part  of 
the  telegram  we  do  not  charge  for  would  be  to  the  whole? — ^A,  The  computation 
has  been  made  some  years  ago  in  answer  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  the  figures 
obtained  at  that  time  are  in  existence.  We  have  not  the  telegraph  tariff  rates 
of  European  governments,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  been  informed, 
both  by  telegraph  officers  abroad  and  persons  using  the  telegraph  there,  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fact  that  all  words  are  charged  for  by  foreign  governments, 
and  that  the  distances  within  the  limits  of  European  countries  are  much  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  rates  there  are  nowhere  lower  than  here,  and  in  case  of  mes- 
sages going  from  one  country  to  another  they  are  much  higher. 

Q.  I  notice  the  reports  state  now  that  in  the  little  country  of  New  Zealand,  that 
is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  in  each  railroad  station  building  they  have 
a  railroad  station,  a  telephone  station,  a  telegraph  station,  and  a  savings  bank  in 
the  same  building,  under  the  same  management.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  feasible  in  a  country  like  this,  where  things  are  on  so  much  larger 
a  scale? — A.  That  is  a  great  question;  1  would  hardly  feel  myself  competent  to 
testify  on  that  point.  That  is  a  degree  of  concentration  that  would  depena  so  much 
upon  local  conditions  that  I  think  a  man  would  have  to  be  an  expert  in  all  those 
kinds  of  business,  as  well  as  a  statesman  and  political  economist,  to  decide  it. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  question  but  that  you  might  distribute  the  offices  in  the 
same  building? — A.  Of  course,  for  the  public  convenience,  you  can  have  those 
kinds  of  public  service  done  in  one  central  point.  I  think  that  could  be  so:  but 
whether  they  could  be  done  under  one  management  just  as  well  is  a  question  I 
am  not  able  to  answer.    I  think  that  would  have  to  be  tried  to  be  proved. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  dividends  being  four  per  cent;  is  that  upon  the  actual 
investment? — ^A.  There  are  no  dividends.  The  4  per  cent  is  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  that  were  issued. 

Q.  And  do  you  figure  the  amount  of  year  earnings  that  you  put  into  extending 
lines,  or  is  your  4  per  cent  beyond  that? — A.  The  4  per  cent  is  paid  upon  the 
$20 ,000 .000  of  bonds.  Any  earnings  beyond  that  amount  are  in  vested  in  extensions 
^nd  new  construction. 

Q.  How  does  the  earning  capacity  of  your  land  lines  or  of  land  lines  generally 
compare  with  the  earning  capacity  of  your  cable  lines  or  of  cable  lines  generally, 
taking  into  account  the  expenditure? — A.  The  Commercial  Cable  lines  up  to  this 
time  have  the  advantage  over  the  land  lines. 

Q.  Now,  relative  to  your  franks,  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  for  the  good  of 
the  morals  of  both  sides  they  should  be  prohibited?  That  is,  are  you  or  are  you 
not  driven  to  giving  franks  by  men  applying  for  them?  Do  you  not  think  the 
prohibition,  outside  of  the  equality  in  the  service,  would  help  the  public  morals?— 
A.  That  is  a  moral  question  that  might  have  many  sides  to  it. 

Q.  The  frank  is  an  incentive  to  the  public  man,  is  it  not,  to  streteh  his  con- 
science a  little  in  furnishing  you  facilities  when  you  want  to  get  into  a  munici- 
pality— ^to  shirk  his  duty  to  you  and  to  the  public?    And  haven't  you  got  to  meet 
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Uie  demand?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  gets  np  a  kind  of  rivaliy. — ^A.  I  suppose 
public  men  should  be  so  strong  that  they  are  not  to  be  influenced  bv  such  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  these  privileges  would  be  given  if  it 
was  not  expected  that  a  quid  pro  quo  would  be  rendered  in  return? — ^A.  I  think 
the  principal  feature  of  the  franking  privilege  is  reciprocity. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  If  it  did  not  pay  it  would  hardlv  be  exercised, 
would  it?  It  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  company? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
bqnn  with  tiie  business  and  has  continued  the  same  as  with  the  railway  service. 

Q.  And  the  evil  grows?— A.  And  it  is  a  practice  that  grows. 

Q.  The  same  way  as  the  railway  pass;  the  company  itself  seems  to  be  unable  to 
handle  it.  I  suppose  that  your  company  or  a  railroad  company  would  appreciate 
anyway  that  you  could  get  out  of  it? — ^A.  I  have  already  expressed  my  individual 
judgment  th&t  it  would  be  much  better  if  there  were  no  free  privileges.  I  would 
much  rather  pay  my  own  way  than  to  have  a  pass,  provided  the  rule  could  be 
made  universal. 

Representative  Bell.  I  think  the  generalitv  feel  the  same  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  tendency;  was  to  cheaper  rates  all  the 
time.  Can  you  say  what  the  average  reduction'  per  word  or  per  message  of  a 
given  number  of  words  has  been  in  10  or  15  years? — ^A.  In  1880  the  rate  between 
the  Atlai  tic  and  Pacific  coast  was  $1.60.  it  is  now  $1.  Bates  between  many 
points  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  to  and  from  many  others  in  the  South- 
em  and  Western  States,  in  1880  were  75  cents  and  $1.  They  have  since  been 
reduced  to  50  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively.  Many  50  and  60  cent  rates  of  15 
and  20  years  ago  have  been  reduced  to  40  and  50  cents,  and  many  rates  of  40,  35, 
and  80  cents  have  be^i  reduced  to  SO  and  25  cents,  while  the  limits  within  which 
the  lower  rates  apply  have  from  time  to  time  been  extended.  The  tendency 
toward  a  reduction  of  rates  of  late  years  has  been  brought  about  largely  from  the 
disposition  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  rates  and  to  extend,  for  instance, 
the  limits  within  which  a  rate  shall  be  25  cents,  the  limits  within  which  it  shall 
be  35  cents,  and  40  cents,  and  50  cents,  until  now  the  highest  rate  existing  in  this 
country  is  $1,  and  comparatively  little  business  is  done  at  that  rate;  it  is  between 
extremes  of  the  counti^.  But  there  are  much  fewer  rates  than  there  were;  they 
are  getting  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  rate  fixed  on  what  is  known  abroad  as  the  zone 
system? — A,  Yes;  it  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  fixed  through  squares,  as  they  are 
termed.  The  whole  country  is  districted  into  squares,  and  the  rate  is  made  from 
one  square  to  another  square,  and  the  manner  of  arriving  at  it  and  giving  instruc- 
tions is  in  that  way.  It  is  a  method  of  simplifying  the  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  make  a  tariff  from  20,000  ofiices  to  20,000  offices,  and  there  are  more 
than  20,000  offices  in  telegraphic  communication. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  your  general  agreement  with  the 
Western  Union  to  avoid  the  cutting  of  rates.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you 
put  an  unreasonable  rate  on  and  thus  destroy  what  the  world  harps  on  so  much 
as  free  and  unobstructed  competition?— A.  We  have  sought  to  make  the  rates  not 
only  reasonable,  but  just  as  low  as  the  business  could  be  well  done  for.  We  have 
tried  not  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  service. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  you  cut  off  competition? — A.  Chit  off  competition — 
you  mean  by  the  understanding? 

Q.  By  this  understanding. — ^A.  No;  the  competition  is  quite  as  sharp  as  ever. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  comx>ete  on  the  power  to  reduce  rates? — ^A.  We  do  not 
compete  by  buying  business. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  buying  business  if  your  competitor  would  reduce  the  rates 
below  you? — ^A,  Yes;  he  buys  the  business  by  offering  the  difference  between  our 
rate  and  his. 


Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  competition  itself. — A.  I  see. 


And  therefore  you  destroy  this  free  competition? — ^A.  That  is  simply  destruc- 
tion. 

.  Q.  I  admit  it,  I  admit  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  it  myself. — ^A.  That  is  destruc- 
tion. Let  me  show  you  how  it  operates.  Of  course,  you  do  not  need  to  be  shown, 
hut  I  want  to  explain  it.  One  or  the  other  has  got  to  go  under.  Now,  between 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal,  which  are  the  principal  telegraph  factors  in 
this  wjuntry  to-day,  if  the  Western  Union  reduced  the  rate  from  here  to  New  York, 
which  is  now  25  cents,  to  20  cents,  the  Postal  Company  would  have  to  do  that  at  least, 
and,  if  it  were  a  question  of  getting  the  business — *'  buying  the  goods,"  as  I  claim — 
we  would  probably  have  to  make  ours  18  cents,  and  they  would  make  theirs  18  or 
17*  and  we  would  make  ours  15  or  12  or  10. 

Q.  Which  would  result  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest, — A.  Certainly;  it  is 
inevitable. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  yon  keep  any  record  of  the  personnel  of  the  x>eople 
employed  as  between  men  and  women? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  not  far  from  30  per  cent  in 
principal  cities,  and  25  per  cent  in  the  whole  country,  of  female  service. 

Q.  Are  the  same  wages  paid  for  the  same  service  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  that  does  it? — A.  We  intend  that  a  woman  who  is  able  to  do  fust  as  sood 
work  in  every  way,  and  is  just  as  useful  to  the  com^an^.  shall  be  paid  as  w^  as 
a  man;  but  it  does  not  often  happen.  There  are  limitations  to  female  labor.  We 
can  not  send  a  woman  on  an  emer^ncy  to  perform  service  all  night  in  the  coun- 
try in  case  of  a  railroad  wreck  or  m  case  of  other  exigencies,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  women  who  are  as  skillful  as  men  as  operators,  nor  are  they  all  as 
regular  in  theii  attendance.  The  aim  is  to  pay  them  what  the^  are  worth.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  discrimination  in  regard  to  sex — none  is  intended. 

Q.  In  your  general  commercial  business,  where  men  and  women  are  employed, 
how  does  the  rate  of  wages  compare? — ^A.  In  our  commercial  business? 

Q.  You  gave  an  illustration  a  moment  ago  about  the  railroad  business.  Now^, 
I  am  speaking  to  you  about  your  jg^eneral  commercial  business. — ^A.  When  a 
woman  is  able  to  work  as  heavy  a  wire,  as  we  call  it,  as  a  man,  I  think  there  is 
no  discrimination. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  in  most  hotels  that  the  operators  are  women.  Has  that 
always  been  the  case? — A.  I  think  that  has  been  generally  true  for  the  last  15 
years  particularly.  The  practice  has  been  growing;  it  has  been  increasingly  txne 
m  offices  of  that  kind.  Hotel  offices  are  branch  offices  having  comparatiyely 
light  business,  most  of  them,  and  working  short  wires  in  connection  with  the 
main  office  in  the  city  or  town.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  work  a  wire  of 
that  kind  from  what  it  is  to  work  a  wire  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  which  is 
crowded  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  women  employed  in  the  main  offices,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
generally  working  city  wires  and  short  wires  and  performing  service  that  is  less 
exacting  and  less  skillful  than  that  performed  by  tne  men. 

Q.  As  a  general  matter,  is  it  not  true  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  women  are  leas 
than  those  paid  to  the  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  excuse  you  give  for  that  is  that  the  labor  is  not  as  severe?— A.  Where 
the  woman  is  called  upon  to  do  the  same  work  the  compensation  is  equal,  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  she  is  able  to  do  it. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  at  1.15  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  14,  J90i. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  CLAEK, 

Vice-President  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice-president  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  Thomab 
F,  Clark,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation? — ^A.  Vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
testify  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  telegraph  and  its  relations  to  the  public; 
and  questions  will  be  asked  after  you  shall  have  finished,  unless  it  should  occur 
to  some  commissioner  to  be  imx>ortant  that  one  should  be  asked  as  you  proceed. — 
A.  I  think  I  would  rather  have  it  that  way,  because  the  subject  will  come  out  a 
little  more  in  proper  sequence  than  if  questions  are  asked  right  along. 

Now,  as  I  have  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  the  commission  in  favor 
of  Government  ownership  of  the  tele^aphs,  that  evidence  has  been  chiefly  based 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  Switz- 
erland and  Belgium.  I  think,  therefore,  that  before  we  go  into  any  details  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  point  out  the  disparity  of  those  comparisons,  in  order 
that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  telegraphic  situation  in  the  United  States 
should  appear  divested  of  any  mistaken  relation  to  other  systems  that  are  of  a 
different  extent  and  which  are  operated  under  entirely  different  social,  political, 
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and  physical  conditions.  I  have  therefore  brought  with  me  two  maps.  This  is  a 
map  of  Europe  [witness  indicating  map] .  The  two  are  practically  on  the  same 
scale.  There  is  Switzerland  [indicating] .  The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,981  square 
miles,  or  about  one  two-hundredths  cS  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Belgium 
has  an  area  of  11 ,373  square  miles,  which  is  one  two-hundred-and-sixtieth  the  size 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  120,678  square  miles,  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  size  of  the  United  States;  the  area  of  the  United  States,  ezcln- 
siTe  of  Alaska,  being  8,092,679  square  miles  by  the  census.' 

In  Great  Britain  the  population  is  about  333  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
In  Belgium  it  is  586.  In  Switzerland  it  is  183.  In  the  United  States  it  is  about 
24.  Perhaps  I  would  better  give  the  mileage  of  telegraph  in  operation,  since  I 
have  given  the  extent  of  these  countries  now.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  308,436 
miles  of  wire,  or  ^,507  miles  of  line.  In  Bel^um  there  is  3,964  miles  of  line  and 
20,752  miles  of  wire;  in  Switzerland,  4,439  miles  of  line  and  13,100  miles  of  wire. 
In  the  United  States  the  Western  Union  Tele^aph  Company  has  192,705  miles  of 
line  and  933,153  miles  of  wire.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  Western  Union 
Company,  there  are  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  some  subsidiary  com- 
panies connected  with  it,  of  which  that  company  gives  me  the  mileage,  wnich  is 
29,882  miles  of  line  and  184,933  miles  of  wire,  which  makes  altogether  in  the 
United  States  222,587  miles  of  line  against  425,600  miles  of  line  in  all  Europe, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  international  bureau  at  Berne,  and 
1,118,086  miles  of  wire  in  the  United  States  as  against  1,585,267  miles  of  wire  in 
Europe.  Now,  comparing  the  mileages  of  wire  to  popxdation,  we  have  1  mile  of 
wire  to  130  x>eople  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  1  mile  to  321  people  in  Belgium; 
1  mOe  to  222  people  in  Switzerland,  and  about  1  mile  of  wire  to  about  each  76 
people  in  the  Umted  States. 

You  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  system  of  the  United  States  covers  the 
whole  country,  reaches  every  imxx>rtant  center  from  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  in  order  to  reach  these  places  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  wires  to  cover  large  unproductive  territories,  where  the  cost  of 
construction  has  been  exceedingly  high  and  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
relatively  higher  than  it  is  in  more  thickly  settled  places.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company's  wires  two-thirds,  or  about  600,000 
miles  of  them,  are  in  operation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one-third  of  the 
whole  mileage  is  spread  over  the  large  unproductive  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  order  to  reach  the  small  towns  and  camps  and  places  along  the  various 
lines  of  railroads  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a  foil  to  these  conditions  I  quote  a 
statement  made  recently  of  the  population  surrounding  Manchester,  in  England. 
In  a  radius  of  10  miles  there  are  3,000,000  people,  and  within  a  radius  of  60  miles 
there  are  8,000,000  people.  That  is  Manchest^ ;  what  the  population  surrounding 
London  and  other  large  centers  of  England  in  similar  radii  will  be  I  do  not  know, 
bnt  there  is  almost  a  case  of  confluence  of  xx>pulations,  making  almost  one  densely 
settled  territory,  while  we  have  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  of 
line  where  there  is  scarcely  any  business  at  all. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  giving  the  extent  of  the  telegraph  service  in 
the  United  States,  which  shows  the  number  of  places  with  a  population  of  1,000 
and  over  in  each  State,  and  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  and  delivery  and  col- 
lection connections  through  telephones  in  each  State.  I  will  read  some  of  it.  In 
the  State  of  Alabama,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  it,  there  are  44  places  with 
a  population  of  between  1,0S)  and  2,500  each.  These  figures  are  taKen  from  the 
last  census — not  the  present  census,  because  that  is  not  completed  and  we  could 
not  get  access  to  it.  There  are  10  places  vrith  a  population  from  2,500  to  5,000 
each;  there  are  8  places  with  a  population  of  over  5,000.  That  is,  there  are  62 
places  with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  people  each.  Yet  in  that  State  there 
are  405  Western  Union  Telegraph  offices,  and  therfi  are  116  telephone  connections 
with  remote  and  small  localities  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  occasional 
messages,  making  in  all  a  service  covering  546  places  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
although  there  are  only  62  places  there  vntn  a  population  ot  more  than  1,000. 

I  will  also  give  a  few  examples  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  may 
Bee  the  drift  of  the  figures.  In  that  State  there  are  165  places  with  a  population 
between  1,000  and  2,500,  73  of  between  2,500  and  5,000,  79  of  5,000  and  over,  or  317 
with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000.  There  are  405  Western  Union  telegraph 
offices  ana  355  telephone  connections  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  messages, 
i&aking  860  places  served  in  the  State. 


J  See  Exhibit  A  for  statistics  concerning  telegraph  lines  in  foreign  conntrics. 
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In  Pennsylvania  there  are  249  places  with  a  popalation  of  1,000  to  3,500,  92  of 
from  2,500  to  5,000,  84  of  5,000  or  over,  or  425  m  all,.with  1,566  Western  Union 
offices  and  707  telephone  connections,  or  2,535  places  served  by  telegraph.  Now, 
we  will  go  to  the  far  West. 

O.  (By  Mr.  LiTCEDfAN.)  Right  there,  Mr.  Clark.  That  enumeration  of  coarse 
includes  the  stations  in  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia? — A.  Only  1  office  for  each 
city  is  included .  There  are  no  branch  offices  included  in  this  statement  at  all. 
In  New  York  we  have,  say,  250  branch  offices,  but  they  are  not  included;  it  is 
simply  the  one  place. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  22  places  with  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,500, 
7  of  2,500  to  5,000,  7  of  over  5,000;  86  in  all.  We  have  230  Western  Union  oflfioes 
and  96  connections  by  telephone,  making  344  in  all  in  the  State. 

Now,  taking  those  States  as  to  population,  Alabama  has  35  people  to  the  square 
mile,  Massachusetts  has  349  people  to  the  square  mile,  Pennsylvama  has  137  people 
to  the  square  mile,  and  Washington  has  7  people  to  the  square  mile.  Here  is  a 
State,  Montana,  with  1  person  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  23  places  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  from  1,000  to  2,500,  4  places  with  2,500  to  5,000,  4  places  with  over  5,000, 
81  in  all,  yet  we  have  160  Western  Union  offices.  108  connections  by  telephone,  or 
292  places  in  all  in  the  State  receiving  telegraphic  service.^ 

As  a  further  basis  of  comparison  on  these  points  I  may  sa^  that  there  are  about 
89,000  places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  connections  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  76,000  post-offices  m  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
has,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  aoout  40,000  xx^t-offices,  with  10,816  tel^n^ph 
offices.  Roughly  speaking,  the  telegraph  reaches  practically  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  places  where  there  are  post-offices  in  the  United  States  to-day,  while  in  G-reat 
Britain  it  still,  although  tne  population  is  so  dense  and  the  distances  so  short, 
reaches  only  about  25  per  cent  ot  the  post-offices. 

As  I  have  shown  the  comparison  of  the  areas  of  the  countries  and  the  extent  of 
the  telegraph  systems,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  comx>arison  of  rates  now.  I 
presume  that  you  are  advised  that  the  rates  cnar^ed  by  each  separate  Govern- 
ment system  in  Europe  have  no  relation  to  the  business  sent  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  or  what  we  technically  call  *'  through  "  business.  It  is  quoted  to  you 
continually,  in  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  as  against  pri- 
vate ownership,  that  the  rates  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rates  in  France  and  the 
rates  in  fact  in  anv  European  country  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  local  business  in  those 
countries,  but  for  the  through  business  on  distances  that  compare  at  all  with  the 
distances  over  which  we  send  business  in  the  United  States,  the  rates  in  Europe 
are  very  much  higher.  For  instance,  in  all  countries  of  Europe  they  charge  ror 
all  word's  transmitted,  for  the  address,  the  text,  and  the  si^piature  of  the  message. 
In  the  United  States  we  send  the  address  free  and  the  signature  free,  and  base 
our  tariffs  on  a  count  of  10  words  for  the  text  of  the  message.  The  ratia  in  Great 
Britain  is  12  cents  for  the  whole  count  of  the  message,  anywhere  in  the  United 
£[ingdom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  message? — ^A. 
No;  for  12  words. 

Q.  Twelve  cents  for  12  words? — A.  Yes;  12  cents  for  12  words,  and  1  cent  for 
each  additional  word.  In  France  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  10  words  or  less;  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  10  words  or  less,  about  18  cents,  I  think  it  is  half  a  krone; 
in  Germany,  10  words,  12  cents;  Belgium,  15  words  or  less,  10  cents.  Now,  we 
find  by  careful  examination,  a  fair  examination  of  business,  that  we  transmit 
about  11  words  in  every  message  free — ^that  is,  of  the  address  and  signature — so 
that  on  that  basis  we  send  for  our  25-cent  tariff  on  the  10-word  basis — ^21 
words,  whereas  the  interior  rate  in  European  countries  is  made  on  a  basis  of  from 
10  to  15  words,  counting  everything.  To  reach  a  fair  conclusion  on  comparable 
conditions,  I  will  take  the  British  Government  statistics,  because  they  are  quite 
complete  and  because  the  British  operation  of  the  telegraph  generally  furnishes 
the  burden  of  argument  with  the  aavocates  of  Government  ownership.  From 
New  York  to  any  place  in  New  England  our  rate  is  25  cents  for  10  words,  10  text 
words;  that  is,  25  cents  for  21  words,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  average  on  a 
fair  count  of  a  large  amount  of  business  shows  that  we  transmit  11  words  free, 
figures  counting  as  words.  The  longest  circuit  that  can  possibly  be  worked  in 
Great  Britain  is  about  600  miles,  but  messages  sent  that  distance  would  represent 
a  very  small  part  of  their  business.  Their  principal  business  is  done,  of  course, 
between  and  within  the  large  centers,  which  are  much  nearer  together  than  that 


1  See  Exhibit  B  for  the  full  tabulated  statemeut 
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~  I  think  that  their  own  statistics  show  that  abont  65  per  cent  of  all  their  mes- 
.  aages  are  sent  into  and  ont  of  London,  while  the  distance  of  onr  transmissions 
Taries  from  a  few  miles  np  to  8,000  or  over. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  In  that  connection, have  von  ansrthinff  in  yonr  statistics 
to  Show  how^  large  a  proportion  of  yonr  work  is  brokerage  and  now  large  is  com- 
mercial w^ork?— -A.  No:  yon  can't  get  at  that.  It  wonld  necessitate  an  analysis 
of  all  the  bnsiness  and  of  all  the  messages,  and  even  if  we  conld  make  that 
analjrsis  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  determine  what  was  brokers'  bnsiness  and 
what  was  ordinary  commercial  messages,  nnless  we  happened  to  know  who  the 
aenders  were  and  what  their  business  is. 

Q.  Does  the  process  of  having  cipher  names  and  addresses  prevail  in  foreign 
oonntries  the  same  as  in  ocean  telegraphy? — A.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 
I  am  now^  talking  of  the  local  tariff  witiiin  each  country  compared  with  our  rates, 
bow  it  stiins  up  m  comparison  with  our  25-cent  rate  within  a  nreat  many  of  the 
States,  each  State  for  itself;  and  from  New  York  to  New  Ehiffland,  or  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey,  or  New  York  to  Pennsylvania — 25  cents  for  21  words.  There 
is  not  much  difference  between  that  rate  and  the  rate  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
circuits  used  are  undoubtedlya  ^^reat  deal  longer,  because  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion are  farther  apart  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  through  business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  you  can  register,  if  yofi 
bave  any  amount  of  business,  a  code  address  as  you  do  in  cable  messages;  but  you 
have  to  i>ay  $5  a  year  for  that  registration.    Therefore,  that  is  a  system  that  is 
used  only  by  people  who  have  enough  business  to  warrant  it.    For  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  general  ptiblic— although  I  have  no  statistics  to  refer  to— it  must, 
I  think,  be  self-evident  that  the  registration  is  not  used  very  much,  and  that  the 
ordinary  business  passing  between  any  two  centers  in  Europe  would  be  practi- 
cally on  the  same  basis  of  count  as  the  business  in  the  Unitea  States.    Therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  business,  say,  between  London  and  Paris, 
between  London  and  Marseilles,  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  between 
London  and  Borne,  would  be  about  on  the  same  count  as  it  would  be  with  us.    In 
fact,  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  there  to  make  it  more,  because  the  names  of 
streets  are  much  more  involved  than  in  our  numerical  system  of  designating 
atreets  in  the  United  States.    I  ought,  perhax>s,  to  repeat  here  that  the  rate  for 
all  international  business  in  Europe  is  made  on  a  word  count,  and  not  on  a  count 
of  10  words  or  less,  or  12  words  or  less,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  but  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  cable  business  is  transacted;  that  is,  each  word  is  paid 
for.    The  rate  between  London  and  Paris  is  5  cents  a  word  for  290  miles,  which 
on  a  fair  basis  of  21  words  to  the  message  would  be  $1.05,  whereas  you  could  send 
tbe  same  message  tram  New  York  to  any  jiart  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey  for  25  cents.    From  London  to  Marseilles,  827  miles,  the  rate  is 
5  cents  a  word;  that  would  be  the  same  as  Paris— $1.05— while  our  rate  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  about  the  same  distance,  is  40  cents.     From  London  to  St. 
Petersburg  the  distance  is  1,774  miles,  and  the  price  is  11^  cents  a  word,  or  $2.41 
for  21  words,  while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  1,789  miles,  is  75  cents. 
From  London  to  Berlin  is  746  miles,  and  the  telegraph  toll  6  cents  a  word,  or$1.25 
for  21  words,  while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  the  same  distance,  is 
40  cents.    From  London  to  Rome  is  1 ,192  miles,  and  the  rate  is  6i  cents  per  word, 
or  $1.37  for  21  words,  as  compared  with  our  charge  of  60  cents  from  New  York  to 
Kew  Orleans,  1,844  miles.    I  could  ^o  on  and  make  a  large  number  of  compari- 
80B8  of  that  kind,  but  they  would  give  practically  the  same  result,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.    I  may  say,  however,  that  as  I  notice  one  of  your  witnesses 
disputed  the  distancesjon  wnich  some  comparisons  were  made  once  before,  that 
these  distances  are  taken  from  the  Bradsnaw  Railroad  Guide,  and  therefore  I 
think,  if  not  exact,  are  practically  correct.    So  much  for  the  comparison  of  that 
rate. 

Perhaps  while  we  are  on  the  question  of  rates,  I  might  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  rates  we  have.  There  are  the  commercial  rates,  of  which  the  25-cent 
late  that  I  have  referred  to,  of  course,  forms  a  part.  Those  rates  are  made  up  in 
^liferent  ways.  For  instance,  in  some  States  they  are  25  cents  for  the  whole  State. 
From  New  York  to  New  England  points  they  are  25  cents.  There  are  also  rates 
from  State  to  State,  and  there  are  rates  between  large  centers.  The  rates  for  local 
purposes  all  through  the  country  are  made  up  by  a  system  of  squares,  shown  on 
this  map  [exhibiting  the  following  map] : 

Tbe  WITNESS:  The  whole  country  is  laid  out  in  a  system  of  squares,  50  miles  to 
the  square,  and  numbered,  and  then  the  rate  is  made  25  cents  from  any  square  to 
any  2  circles  of  contiguous  squares. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  FarquhaR.)  These  red  lines  designate  the ^A.  (Intermptin^. ) 

The  State  boundaries.    Each  side  of  each  sqnare  is  50  miles.    Within  a  radius  ox 

squares  the  rate  is  25  cents. 

Q.  Who  invented  that  system? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Holmes  had  as  much  todo  witli 
it  as  anybody.  As  the  business  has  g^o wn  and  localities  have  become  more  thickly 
settled,  direct  rates  have  been  extended,  and  the  square  system  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  extension  of  the  flat  rate,  as  in  the  case  of  New  England,  where 
business  and  population  justifjr  it.  The  highest  rate  we  charge  is  $1;  that  is  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacinc  coast. 

Q.  For  10  words? — ^A.  Ten  words.  All  our  business  is  on  the  10-word  count, 
with  address  and  signature  free.  Then  we  have  a  system  of  niffht  rates  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  is  for  messages  to  be  transmitted  during  the  night 
and  delivered  the  next  morning  at  about  half  the  day  rate.  But  we  have  no  rate 
less  than  20  cents. 

The  press  rates  are  made  on  a  basis  entirely  their  own,  and  because  of  the 
volume  of  business  done  and  because  the  larger  part  of  it  is  transmitted  atni^t. 
The  business  of  the  press  associations  is  largely  done  over  leased  wires.  The 
Associated  Press  has  a  system  of  leased  wires  practicallv  connecting  all  large 
centers  of  the  country,  which  the  association  uses  as  it  chooses  and  over  which 
it  sends  all  its  business.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  system  except  to 
take  our  rental  for  the  wires,  the  same  as  we  do  from  any  private  indiviaual. 
The  press  rates  on  matter  that  we  handle  ourselves  are  made  on  a  basis  of  cir- 
cuits, by  which  a  large  number  of  papers  can  be  served  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
economy  to  each  paper  can  be  promoted  as  mtich  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to 
the  return  to  the  telegraph  companv.  The  special  rates  to  newspapers  for  a  sin- 
gle transmission  to  one  paper  are  based  on  what  we  call  '*  the  additional-word 
rate  *'  of  the  day  message;  that  is  one-third  of  the  additional  word  rate  in  the  day- 
time and  one-sixth  at  night,  so  that  where  our  rate  is  25  and  2,  the  press  rate  in  the 
daytime  would  be  two-thirds  of  a  cent,  and  at  night  it  would  be  one-third  of  a 
cent  a  word  for  direct  transmission  and  deliverv  to  a  single  paper. 

Then  we  have  rates  for  commercial  reports  which  are  distributed  to  exchanf^^ 
and  to  various  subscribers  throughout  tne  country.  They  are  made  on  a  basis 
somewhat  similar  to  the  press  rates  for  individual  subscribers,  in  that  they  name  a 
rate  for  certain  reix>rt8  tnat  may  be  desired,  especially  where  they  can  be  trans* 
mitted  over  circuits,  so  as  to  give  the  farmers  and  the  dealers  of  produce  in  grain 
all  obtainable  information  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  regulate  the  sale  of  their 
crops  and  the  getting  of  them  to  market.  Certain  people  may  wish  to  have  the 
opening  and  the  noon  and  the  closing  reports  of  certain  produce  from  certain 
exchanges,  and  those  reports  are  made  up  and  sent  and  delivered  at  those  hours 
over  certain  circuits  as  they  are  called  for  through  the  rural  districts. 

Q.  How  do  these  rates  compare  with  the  general  rates  at  which  you  send  mea- 
sages  to  those  points? — A.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  comparison.  They  are  lower 
becau8e  they  are  made  up  in  one  transmission. 

Q.  Does  the  Produce  Exchange  make  the  arrangements  itself? — ^A.  No;  we  make 
them.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Produce  Exchange.  That  is,  we  take 
the  (iuotations  from  the  Produce  Exchange  and  distribute  them.  They  are  handed 
by  a  regular  bureau  for  commercial  news,  and,  of  course,  the  information  is  sent 
between  exchanges  on  arrangements  made  with  each  exchange. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  Government  rates. 

Q.  Before  you  pass  from  the  question  of  rates  to  exchanges  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  question  has  come  before  this  commission  in  respect 
to  brokerage  and  bucket-shop  dispatches  and  others  of  that  character,  it  being 
charged  that  they  had  precedence,  very  often,  in  the  case  of  an  intensive  mar- 
ket in  stocks.  Is  there  any  discrimination  made  for  the  pui-pos^  of  handling 
money  and  stocks? — A.  No,  sir;  those  statements  have  been  made  without  any  evi- 
dence or  proof  that  has  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  officials  of  the  company. 
There  is  no  discrimination  permitted  in  any  way  or  under  any  circumsttmccs, 
and  if  there  is  any  case  of  that  kind  that  can  be  charged  against  the  company, 
we  are  only  too  anxious  to  know  it,  that  the  service  may  oe  kept  on  a  proper 
basis.  The  larger  brokers  have  leased  wires.  That  is  none  of  our  concern;  but 
the  business  that  comes  to  us  for  transmission  is  transmitted  without  discrimina- 
tion, without  partiality,  and  directly  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  and  is 
delivered  in  the  same  way. 

I  was  coming  to  the  question  of  Gk>vemment  rates.  We  have  a  contract,  which 
is  made  from  year  to  year  with  the  Government  for  the  business  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  That  contract  provides  that  for  messages  containing  not  more  than  20 
words,  all  words  counted  except  the  date,  the  charge  shall  l^  20  cents,  and  for 
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each  additional  word  1  cent,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  1,000  miles.  For  dis- 
tances of  over  1,000  miles,  one-fonrth  the  price  of  messages  for  1,000  miles  is  to  be 
added  for  every  500  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof.  That  is  the  rate  for  the  general 
messages.  For  the  circnit  reports,  where  we  make  np  circuits  and  are  able  to 
eend  to  a  number  of  places  with  one  transmission,  we  take  their  reports  and  send 
tbem  for  2|  cents  a  word  over  each  circuit  not  exceeding  1,000  miles,  with  one- 
*  half  cent  per  word  additional  for  circuits  over  1 ,000  miles  m  length,  provided  that 
no  drcnit  shall  exceed  l,fiOO  miles  in  length,  one-eighth  cent  per  wora  to  be  added 
for  each  additional  drop-cop^  station. 

For  aU  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages  on  each  day 
that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  charge  is  20  cents  for  the  first  message  received  at 
each  circuit  center  and  10  cents  for  each  additional  message,  no  matter  where. 
For  the  general  business  of  the  Government  we  accept  the  rate  made  by  the 
Postmaster-General  every  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July,  1866— 
that  is,  we  have  done  so,  except  when  Mr.  Wanamaker  made  it  practically  noth- 
ing.   It  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  telegraph  companies.    That  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Postmaster-General  shall  have  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  rates  in 
letom  for  the  privileges  granted  to  the  telegraph  companies  under  it,  such  as 
lights  of  way  through  public  domain,  etc.     We  send  messages,  which  are  prac- 
ticiftlly  the  same  as  miscellaneous  messages  for  the  Weather  Bureau:  For  night 
meflsages  not  exceeding  20  words,  exclusive  of  place  from  and  date,  the  charge  is 
15  cents  for  any  distance  within  2,000  miles  and  for  greater  distances  25  cents ;  in  each 
case  1  cent  for  each  additional  word.    These  rates  are  not  made  up  on  any  par- 
tkmlar  commercial  basis,  nor  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  they  will  yield 
the  company  anything  like  an  adequate  fnancial  return  for  services  rendered. 
In  fact,  they  dont.    The  company  really  contributes  through  these  contracts  a 
larse  som  every  year  to  the  Gk>vemment  for  its  service.    I  think  it  mi^ht  be  well, 
with  your  permission,  to  have  these  two  contracts  included  in  my  evidence,  and 
80 1  will  leave  them  with  you.     [See  Exhibits  0  and  D.] 

I  think  now  we  might  pass  on  to  the  question  of  capitalization,  which  I  see  is 
included  in  your  plan.  The  charge  is  continually  made  that  telegraph  rates  are 
not  reduced  because  the  properties  are  overcapitalized.  So  far  as  tne  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  concerned,  considering  the  question  on  the  purely 
business  basis  of  the  experience  of  a  lar^e  and  important  industry,  which  has  had 
to  go  through  all  sorts  of  commercial  crises,  all  phases  of  discouragement,  almost 
failure,  and  has  resulted  in  successfal  service  to  the  country,  the  rates  will  com- 
pare more  than  favorably  with  the  rates  charged  by  any  system  of  telegraphs  that 
can  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  without  the  props  of  government  aid  and  of  gov- 
ernment support  to  provide  means,  without  regard  to  returns  annually,  to  supply 
very  large  aeficiencies.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charges  made  by 
the  people  who  have  this  idea  of  overcharges,  and  I  think  that  they  make  the 
charges  in  ignorance. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  telegraph  systems  in  European  countries  are 
very  much  obscured  by  all  the  returns  made,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  Government  has  the  frankness  ta  acknowledge  the  absolute  finan- 
cial failure  of  her  telegraph  system,  and  to  tell  the  taxpayers  that  they  are 
expnected  to  provide  a  large  sum  every  year  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  system 
which  is  used  by  that  portion  of  the  public  that  sends  and  receives  telegrams.  I 
might  perhaps  say  in  tne  beginning  that  the  total  officially  reported  denciency  of 
the  telegraph  system  in  Great  Britain  since  it  was  assumed  by  the  Government 
in  1870  is  £7,756,654  10s.  4d.,  or  an  equivalent  of  nearly  $40,000,000. 

I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  have  this  page  of  the  return  relating  to 
postal  telegraphs,  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  in  my  evi- 
dence as  it  stands. 
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RETURN  RELATING  TO  POST-OFFICE  TELEORAPHS. 

Statement  pi'epared  in  accordance  with  the  follovcing  paragraph  of  sect.  4  of  S9 
Vict,  c.  5,  viz:  ''There  shall  he  added  to  such  account  a  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  during  said  year  on  account  of  the  annual  charge  for  the  securities 
created  for  the  purpose  of  the  telegraph  acts,  1868  to  1870,  and  any  acts  ameitd- 
ing  the  same,  and  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  which,  after  dedu4:ting  from  the  said. 
balance  the  amount  of  such  annual  charge,  remains  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  said  securities:  and  a  statement  of  ifie  mode  of  application 
of  such  surplus.'' 


Capital  stock  (consols)  created  in  rcHpcct  of  < 
money  raised  for  the  purchapes  of  tele-  ' 
graphs,  &c..  viz: 

Under  32 and  83  Vict.  c.  73 7,588,767 

Under  34  and  35  Vict.  c.  75 1,079,043 

Under :«  and  37  Vict.  c.  83 1    1,347,152 

525,486 
407,735 


«.     d. 


Under  39  Vict.  c.  5. 
Under  40  and  41  Vict.  c.  30 


Less — Stock  purchased  and  cancelled: 

I       «. 
(1 )  On  account  of  surplus 
balances: 
Period  to  31st  De- 
cember, 1870....  M,771    17 
Year  to  31st   De- 
cember, 1871 12, 830     3 


8 
3 


(2)  With  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  post-office  telegraphs  capital 
account  in  August,  1891 


0 
0 
2 
0 
2 


I 


0 
0 
11 
5 
9 


10.948,173      6      1 


67,602      0    11 


10,880,571      5      2 
11,907    10      9 


10,868,663    14      5 


(Interest  at  2|  per] 
cent  per  year  to> 
5  Jan.,  1896.       J 


«.  a. 


Amount  expended  on  account  of  the  charge  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899. 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  account 


Deficiency  of  telegraph  revenue  in  the  year  ended  Slat  March,  1899,  to  meet 
expenditure  and  the  interest  on  telegraph  stock  created 


289,888  5  0 


298,888  5  0 
221,869  0  0 


520,757  5  0 


The  total  of  the  deficiency  to  the  3l8t  March,  1899,  was  £7,756,654  lOs.  4d.,  as 
shown  below,  viz: 

£  9.  d. 

Deficiency  for  the  year  to  Slst  December— 

1872.  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  65  of  1877 118,966  15  1 

1873  ditto                             ditto        177,988  11  4 

1874  ditto                             ditto         207,898  0  6 

Deficiency  for  the  fifteen  months  to  31st  March,  1876,  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No. 

67 -I- -I- of  1877 191,633  14  7 

Deficiency  for  the  year  ended  31st  March— 

1877,  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  30  of  1878 187,259  0  11 

1878  ditto                     No.  35  of  1879 189,066  8  2 

1879  ditto                     No.61ofl880 114.119  12  5 

1880  ditto                     No.23ofl881 29,909  2  7 

1881  ditto                     No.47ofl882 984  7  3 

1882  ditto                     No.  42  of  188:} 112,524  16  1 

1883  ditto                     No.  51ofl8H4 142,228  10  8 

1884  ditto                     No.73ofl88o 346,114  4  3 

1886                     ditto                     No.  60  of  1886 362,767  8  9 

1886  ditto                     No.  29  of  1887 371,554  6  0 

1887  ditto                     No.31ofl888 471,889  16  11 

1888  ditto                     No.388ofl888 832,601  2  2 

1889  ditto                     No.  46 -4- of  1890 265,183  6  8 

1890  ditto                     No.  21  of  1890-91 220,902  19  4 

1891  ditto                     No.l9ofl892 281,032  14  7 

1892  ditto                     No.37ofl893 889,166  16  2 

1893  ditto                     No.451ofl893 465,570  13  0 

1894  ditto                     No.96ofl894 477,327  4  7 

1895  ditto                     No.  16ofl896 440,625  17  7 

1896  ditto                     No.49ofl897 339.485  16  8 

1897  ditto                     No.63ofl898 448,844  13  2 

1898  ditto                     No.40o£l899 606,006  12  0 

1899,  as  above 520, 757  5  0 

7,756,654  10  4 

Treasury  Chambers,  January,  1900, 
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The  losses  on  the  telegraph  in  Qreat  Britain  are  provided  for  by  the  annual 
grant  made  by  Parliament  to  the  department.  That  grant  covers  aU  the  cost  of 
extensions  as  well  as  of  operations,  and  therefore  no  capital  charge  is  made 
especially  for  the  telegraph  department,  and  the  whole  amonnt,  including  the 
interest  on  the  original  stock  that  was  issued,  goes  in  as  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  post-office  granted  by  the  Government;  and  no  interest  charge,  since  the 
exhaustion  of  the  original  grant  of  about  £10,000,000,  has  been  charged  up  to  the 
tel^^ph  department,  as  I  understand  it,  but  this  is  carried  either  as  a  charge 
agamst  the  post-office  in  a  general  way,  or  as  interest,  or  as  psui;  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

The  statistics  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain  are  as  follows:  Poles,  43.507  miles; 
wire,  908,436  miles:  capital  account,  grant  of  original  act  of  purchase,  1869, 
including  £3,126,000  expended  for  extensions  to  September  30, 1873,  £10.868,663,  or 
152,820.702;  expenditures  for  extensions  included  in  genertd  expenses  September 
1, 1873,  to  March  31, 1900,  £2,836,000,  or  $13,782,960.  The  total  capital  account  for 
the  lines  is  $66,603,662.  These  figures  give  an  average  capital  account  of  $1 ,530.80 
per  nule  of  poles  and  $215.90  per  mile  of  wire.  I  may  say  that  the  above  figures 
for  the  expenditures  for  extensions  I  have  learned  from  official  sources,  and  they 
are  therefore  not  to  be  questioned. 

As  a  comparison  with  this  showing  we  will  take,  if  you  please,  the  Western  Union 
Tel^^raph  tk>mpany  as  it  stands  to-day.  The  system  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  represents:  Stock,  -$97,370,000;  5  per  cent  collateral  trust  bonds, 
due  January  1, 1938,  a{;[ainst  which  bonds  and  stocks  bearing  the  company's  guar- 
antee of  interest  or  dividends  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  have  been  deposited  with 
the  trustee,  $8,502,000:  4^  per  cent  funding  and  real-estate  mortgage  bonds,  due 
May  1, 1950,  $10,000,000;  7  per  cent  building  bonds,  due  May  1, 1902,  $1,150,000; 
stock  of  leased  lines  bearing  guarantees  of  the  company  held  by  individuals,  on 
which  the  company  pays  dividends  or  guarantees  dividends,  $14,834,665;  in  fdl, 
$131 ,364,665.  Tne  mileage  of  the  system,  which  I  have  already  given  you ,  includes 
the  2  Atlantic  cables,  which  should  be  deducted  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  system 
within  the  United  States.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  186,623  miles  of  poles,  the 
capitalization  is  $703.80  per  mile.  Deducting  the  Atlantic  cables  from  the  wire 
mileage  altogether,  leaves  927,071  miles  of  wire  at  a  capitalization  of  $141.70  per 
mile.  In  other  words,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  and  the  capi- 
talization of  wire  is  exactly  one-half  as  much  more. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  question  to  put  it  on  a  fair  basis,  and  that 
is  tiiat  the  company  has  in  its  treasury  about  $11,000,000  of  assets  of  outside 
companies  that  are  not  telegraph  companies  and  whose  systems  are  not  in  any 
way  comprised  in  its  mileage.  If,  therefore,  we  should  deduct  those  assets  from 
the  above  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  outstanding  guarantees,  the  total  capital- 
ization is  $120,364,665,  or  $645  per  mile  of  poles  and  $129.80  per  mile  of  wire. 

I  have  some  comparative  figures  on  this  question  of  capitalization  with  the 
mileages  given  to  me  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  That  company  has  $18,000,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  and 
that  does  not  capitalize  all  that  the  lines  have  cost,  which  is  about  $30,500,000. 
On  the  mileage  given  by  them  in  the  United  States  it  makes  that  company's 
capitalization  on  $20,500,000  $782  per  mile  of  poles  and  $121  per  mile  of  wire. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  company  is  the  result  of  sundry  reorganiza- 
tions of  other  companies  and  has  been  built  up  on  practically  a  cash  basis. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has  resulted  from  the  amal- 
gamation of  a  large  number  of  tele^aph  companies  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  early  days  the  country  was  exploited  by  small  companies  in  all  directions, 
and  they  made  their  own  tariffs.  If  you  wished  to  send  a  message  from  one 
remoteplace  to  another  remote  place  you  had  to  do  precisely  what  you  have  to 
do  in  Europe  to-day,  that  is.  send  it  over  a  number  or  government  lines  in  order 
to  reach  a  given  point,  and  pay  what  to-day  we  call  the  transit  rate  through  each 
country  for  that  particular  class'  of  business.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that 
there  was  no  unification  of  service.  There  was  no  compact  way  of  reaching  any 
point,  and  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  properties  that  the  only 
thing  feasible  was  consolidation  and  that  consolidation  would  lead  to  direct 
circuits,  with  tariffs  reduced  because  of  unification  of  management  and  the  obvia- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  individual  charges  for  each  system. 

I  have  a  memorandum  prepared  for  me  b^  Mr.  Holmes  of  our  tariff  bureau 

^wing  the  result  of  the  consolidations.    It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  as  it 

onefly  states  the  situation  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  it  to  you.     (Reading:) 

''Irevious  to  the  consolidation  of  1866  few  of  the  telegraph  companies  appear 
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to  have  bad  aiiythin|^  like  a  system  of  rates.  The  rates  of  the  old  Western  Union, 
were  35  cents  for  distances,  bv  wire,  of  25  miles,  and  an  additional  6  cents  fox- 
each  additional  25  miles,  modified  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  super- 
intendent. There  was  also  a  system  of  rates  in  the  Spnthem  States.  All  of  the 
offices  of  each  company  were,  however,  supposed  to  know  their  own  rates;  and  fox* 
rates  to  other  compames  they  added  to  their  own  rate  the  rate  of  the  connecting: 
company  from  the  nearest  transfer  point. 

**  Shortly  after  the  consolidation  in  1866  the  rates  from  Washington,  north  and. 
south;  from  LiOuisTille,  north  and  south;  from  New  York,  east  and  west;  Buffalo, 
east  and  west;  Chicago,  east  and  west;  Omaha,  east  and  west,  and  in  various 
directions  from  other  places,  were  printed  and  distributed  to  all  telegraph  offtces 
in  the  United  States.  Bv  adding  the  rates  of  the  various  lines  and  companies  tlins 
listed,  offices  obtained  their  rates  for  through  business  in  any  direction  and  for 
any  distance. 

'*  The  following  are  some  of  the  rates  which  were  in  force  from  New  York  in 
1866,  viz,  to  Buffalo,  75  cents;  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $1.45;  to  Chicago,  111.,  |2.d0;  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,$4.45;  Denver,  Colo.,  $7;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  |7.25;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal..  $7.45;  Portland,  Oreg.,  $10.20;  Victoria,  B.  C,  $11.55;  Washing^n, 
D.  C.  75cent8;  Richmond,  ya.,$1.25;  Atlanta, Ga., $2.35;  New  Orleans,  La.,  ^.25; 
Galveston,  Tex.,  $5.50. 

*  *  The  rates  of  the  East  were  lower  than  those  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  those  in  the  Middle  States  lower  than  those  for  like  distances  in  the  South. 

**  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  impossible  to  make  a  uniform  scale  of 
rates  between  the  offices  of  the  consolidated  companies  without  cutting  the  West- 
em  and  Southern  rates  down  to  the  Eastern,  and  therefore  to  an  unprofitable 
scale,  but  the  Western  and  Southern  rates  were  nevertheless  very  much  reduced, 
and  the  system  known  as  the  square-and-State-rate  system,  by  which  an  approach 
to  uniformity  was  secured,  was  adopted.    This  was  m  October,  1869. 

"  The  new  scale  of  rates  when  applied  to  the  business  of  New  York  City,  which 
was  in  the  zone  of  low  rates,  effected  a  reduction  of  20  ner  cent.  At  Western 
and  Southern  places  the  reduction  was  much  higher,  ana  to  the  Territories  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  southern  part  of  California,  the  high  rates  were 
reduced  from  $10  and  over  to  $7.45  and  $6. 

**  In  1872,  8  years  later,  new  rates  were  issued  and  further  reductions  were 
made  and  another  step  taken  toward  a  uniform  scale.  In  the  long-distance  rates 
the  maximum  was  made  $5.  In  1873  another  revision  of  rates  cut  the  maximum 
down  to  $2.50,  and  the  rates  for  maximum  distances  were  further  reduced  from 
$2.50  to  $2.  and  this  to  $1.50,  and  later,  March,  1884,  to  the  present  maximum  of  $1. 

*'  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  was  75  cents,  finally  became  25 
cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  New  York  State;  Cleveland,  $1.45, 
is  now  40  cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  Ohio;  Chicago,  BL,  which 
was  $2.05,  is  now  40  cents;  other  places,  50  cents;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $4.45,  is  now  50 
cents;  Denver,  Colo.,  $7,  is  now  75  cents;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $7.25,  is  now  75 
cents;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $7.40,  is  now  $1;  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
Victoria,  B.  C,  which  were  from  $10.20  to  $11.55,  are  now  $1;  Washington,  which 
was  75  cents,  is  now  25  cents;  Richmond,  which  was  $1.25,  is  now  35  cents; 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  was  $2.35,  is  now  50  cents;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $3.25,  is  now 
60  cents;  Galveston,  Tex.,  which  was  $5.50,  is  now  75  cents. 

'*As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  it,  the  uniform  scale  has  been  applied 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and,  wherever  practicable,  the  divisions  by  squares 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  rates  fixed  by  States." 

So  the  result  of  this  consolidation  of  the  service  and  the  bringing  together  of 
the  capitals  of  the  different  companies  and  the  unification  of  the  service  and 
making  it  possible  to  effect  economies,  and  by  and  by  to  reduce  rates,  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  public  in  every  way.  It  also  put  the  property  on  a  final  basis  of 
capitalization  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  capital  of  the  chief  exponent  of  govern- 
ment ownership  in  Europe,  that  is.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  large  price  was  paid  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  lines  there.  Well,  what  of  that?  If  a  man  has  a  successful  business 
and  it  is  bought  out  by  anyone  else,  is  it  to  be  bought  out  on  the  bare  cost  of  the 
skeleton  of  his  plant?  Is  there  nothing  for  the  ability  that*  has  been  ex^nded, 
nothing  for  the  development  of  the  business,  nothing  for  what  is  known  m  ordi- 
narv  commercial  parlance  as  good  will?  To  any  reasonable  man,  to  anybody 
with  any  business  experience,  anyone  with  any  political  conscience,  such  a  ques- 
tion is  absurd  and  should  be  dismissed  even  without  the  attention  I  am  giving  to 
it  now.  Our  rates  as  they  stand  to-day  have  been  devised  so  as  to  have  them 
follow  the  development  of  the  business  all  the  time,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  them  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
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retam  on  the  capital  and  provide  for  the  very  expensive  maintenance  of  a  peca- 
bar  property,  which  is  more  exposed  to  deterioration  than  perhaps  any  other 
property  in  existence. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  radically  reduce  the  rates  that  have 
bem  established  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  a  result  of  its 
large  experience  and  of  its  better  comprehension  of  the  conditions  governing  the 
management  and  the  effect  of  telegraph  properties  but,  every  time  that  effort 
has  ended  in  failure.  The  last  really  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  and  I  think  you  all  know  what  was  the  result  of 
that  effort.  That  comx)any  had  to  give  ui>  the  business,  and  the  Western  Union 
took  the  property  and  made  it«  part  of  its  system.  And  so  it  has  been  right 
straight  lUong,  that  a  proper  rerard  for  business  considerations  and  a  proper 
regard  for  the  capital  represented  by  the  company  have  justified  the  present 
rates  and  made  it  impracticable  for  us  to  do  more  than  follow  the  development 
of  the  business,  which  we  are  continually  doing,  in  making  the  rates  reasonable 
and  keeping  the  service  equal  to  the  demands. 

Another  phase  is  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of  Government  ownership,  or  by 
the  opponents  of  private  ownership,  on  some  rather  curious  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  property.  One  gentleman  naively  says  that  you  can  produce 
telegraph  lines  at  the  rate  of  about  $1^  or  $130  a  mUe.  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  take  the  mileage  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  use  Ihat  fig^ure  as 
a  multiplier,  and  lo,  you  have  got  it  all;  there  it  is;  why,  it  is  next  to  nothing. 
Ton  can  almost  produce  a  telegraph  plant  by  a  sort  of  Aladdin  process  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  trouble  or  any  care  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

It  is  true  that  you  mav  be  able  to  build  under  favorable  conditions  a  telegraph 
Hue  with,  say,  2  wires,  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  to  $175  a  mile. 
I  take  those  figures  as  an  average;  I  am  not  giving  the  eicact  sum.  But  does  that 
constitute  a  telegraph  system  for  this  countn^?  Why,  there  is  only  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Tele^aph  Company  that  have  2  wires,  I 
think,  and  all  the  rest  run  up  from  3  to  200  wires.  Will  a  plant  that  will  support 
wires  and  provide  for  business  in  remote  rural  districts  accommodate  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country?  Look  at  your  lines  between  here  and  New  York,  lines  with 
40  wires  apiece  on  them.  Look  at  the  terminals  that  are  necessary  in  large  cities, 
buildings  that  cost  millions  of  dollars,  work  to  connect  up  the  whole  system,  that, 
instead  of  costing  you  a  $150  a  mile,  will  sometimes  cost  you  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  per  mile.  In  one  instance,  for  3  miles,  it  cost  u<*  $100,000  a 
mile  in  our  underground  and  pneumatic  system  between  our  uptown  and  down- 
town offices  in  New  York<  These  are  essential  features  of  the  tele^p*aph.  It  is 
not  the  cost  of  the  line  out  on  the  prairie,  it  is  no.t  the  cost  of  the  line  m  the  woods 
that  can  determine  the  value  of  uie  system.  The  expensive  terminal  facilities 
that  are  necessary  in  all  the  large  centers  to  provide  the  means  for  collecting,  dis- 
tributing, and  handling  the  business  all  over  the  country  as  it  comes  through  are 
even  larger  factors  in  the  question.  Therefore  any  estimate  of  cost  or  any 
attempted  gauge  of  this  question  by  making  a  calculation  on  any  such  basis  as 
these  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to  make  it  on  is  absolutely  absurd  and  should 
have  no  credence  whatever.  The  property  as  it  stands  to-day  represents  in  a 
large  part  several  renewals,  because  the  reconstruction  of  the  lines  is  always  pro- 
vided for  before  any  balance  is  struck  of  the  earnings  for  the  year;  in  fact,  it 
must  necessarily  be  so  or  new  capital  must  be  provided.  I  may  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  since  1866,  for  reconstruction  and  general  line  repairs  to  keep  the 
property  up  and  in  a  fit  condition  for  business,  there  has  been  expended  upon 
it  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  construction 
in  any  way,  and  the  result  of  this  is — ^ref erring  again  to  the  capitalization  ques- 
tion, say  m  1878 — that  the  capital  per  mile  of  wire  stood  higher  by—I  can  not 
teU  exactly  how  much,  than  it  does  to-day.  An  additional  value  is  also  given  to 
the  lines  in  their  reconstruction  by  the  use  of  much  better  material  than  formerly; 
that  is,  we  are  usmg  copper  wire  now,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than  the 
iron  wire  was  when  it  went  into  these  lines,  and  a  much  more  substantial  and 
effective  plant  is  all  the  time  being  reconsti*ucted  as  the  old  lines  go  down,  with- 
out impin^ng  upon  any  capital  account  in  anyway;  consequently  the  rate  of 
capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  is  continually  going  down. 

That  is  about  all  on  the  financial  side  of  the  question.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  other  questions  are  that  you  wish  to  consider,  but  I  should  like  to  put 
in  h^re  a  remark  that  was  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  British  exchequer,  in 
18B3,  in  which  he  said  while  laying  before  the  House  of  Commons  his  annual 
budget,  *'  That  the  operations  of  the  British  Government  telegraphs  for  the  fiscal 
year  showed  a  *  bad  revenue,*  and  an  excess  of  actual  working  expenses  over 
leceipts  of  £115,000  ($560,000),  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  the  £10,000,000  of 
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stock  iwued  for  their  aoqoismoii.'*  He  also  said  that  sinoe  the  purchase  hy  tbe 
GoTeminent  of  the  telegraph  lines,  inclndiiig  the  moderate  int^^est  they  oxi^lit 
to  have  paid  n|M>n  their  cost,  the  loss  on  that  traDsactkm  had  been  £4,500,000 
(aboQt  S22.0UU.U0U  i.  **  which  result  was  foonded  on  a  miacalciUation, and, for  any- 
thing  that  can  be  seen  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  rereniie  wtiich  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  not  likely  to  improTe.''  His  appcebension  aeons  to  hare  been  inrell 
founded,  since  the  deficit  of  the  present  time  m  aboat  $40,000,000. 

Therefore  if  that  resolt  oomes  in  the  comparativrfy  limited  toritory  of  Gr^eat 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  trying  to  extend  the  tclegiaph  system  without  commer- 
cial ocmsiderations  to  remote  and  insignificant  places,  wlua  wonld  be  the  result  in 
this  country,  which  is  twenty-fire  times  as  large  and  not  nearly  so  thickly  XM>pii- 
lated.  with  distances  mnch  longer,  with  teiiiUii>  leas  prodoctiTe.  and  with  a  pa^l>' 
lie  that  can  not  provide  the  argument  for  the  use  of  Vote  telegn^ih  that  is  contiiixi- 
ally  groanded  on  social  questions?  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  we  are  a  very  busy 
people  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  besides  being  a  very  busy,  verv  actiire , 
and  thickly  populated  commercial  center,  is  also  one  of  the  plavgronnds  of  tlie 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  steamer  after  steamer  that  goes  from  the  United 
States  loaded  with  people  who  are  continnally  swHling  social  messages  while  they 
are  on  "the  other  side.**  London  is  fiUed  with  tonriste  and  TintovB  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  all  times  of  the  year.  There isalso  therea  Tery  lar;^  class  of  people 
of  leisure  who  freely  use  all  means  of  communication  for  their  social  engagements, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  here  in  any  way.    And  if  the  extension  of  the  sys- 


tem to  out  of  the  way  and  remote  points  is  supposed  to  serve  a  social  need,  I  doubt 
whether  that  Siicial  need  ejists  with  us  as  it  ocies  in  a  country  like  EnglaiKl,  while 
the  financial  result  is  bound  to  be  very  much  more  serious  to  the  general  taxpayer 
than  it  has  been,  even  in  England. 

Q.  You  can  give  the  earnings  now. — ^A.  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  take  last 
year's  figures  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  last  weal  year,  Jime  dO,  1900. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Claeks.)  That  is  the  report  of  the  Western  Unicm?— A.  The  report 
of  the  Western  Union,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  copy  if  you  wish  to  have  this 
table  inserted.  It  might  be  well  to  do  it.  Oiu-  gross  *^MTiiwiga  were  ^4,758,569.55. 
Our  expenses.  groc«,  were  $18,503,205.87.  This  left  a  balance  of  $6,165,363.68,  of 
which  there  was  expended  for  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  stock  of 
$97.3:0.<M>.  $4.'<<7.9^3.75:  for  interest  on  bonds.  99M,3(».60;  for  sinking  funda; 
$S^.707;  in  aU.  $5,774,086.35.  which  carried  to  our  surplus  about  $391,000. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  made  up  of  operating  and  general  expenses 
amounting  to  $13,220,009.44:  for  rentals  of  leased  lines,  $1,566,701.65;  for  mainte- 
nance and  reconstruction  of  lines,  $3.»39.99^23:  for  taxes,  ^id,409.09;  for  equip- 
ment of  offices  and  wires.  $317,024.46;  in  aU.  $18,583:305.87. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  we  expended  {uractically 
$3.MJU.uiJU  in  reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  linea.  Of  the  operating  and  gen- 
eral expenses  for  salariets — that  is,  for  direct  expenditures  for  salaries  in  the  trans- 
xnis-^ion  and  delivery  of  our  boainen — the  amount  was  about  $9,000,000,  or  prac- 
tically oO  per  cent  of  the  whole  expense.  Then  there  is  included  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  reconstruction  item  a  large  amount  for  salaries  for  regular  linemen, 
speL-ial  line  granifs.  foremen,  and  general  labor  expenses. 

As  to  the  nnmber  of  messafres.  I  might  say  here  the  report  show>  that  we  trans- 
mitted (>3.i67.7si  messa^res  during  the  3rear.  That  does  not  reprer,ent  the  total 
nse  of  the  wires,  because  we  have  a  large  number  of  wires  leased  to  the  press  and 
to  merchants  and  individuals.  Apportioning  the  use  of  those  wires  on  a  very 
conservative  basis  would  add  certainly  7.5^^K00O  more  messages  sent  over  the 
company's  system  daring  the  year  than  this  number  given  in  the  report;  but,  of 
coarse,  we  can  not  take  note  of  that  busine^  because  we  do  not  handle  those 
messages,  and  I  am  merely  making  this  statement  as  an  explanation  if  any  com- 
parison on  the  naml>er  of  messages  sent  is  made, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kilnnedy.)  There  are  two  other  subjects  in  the  topical  plan,  Mr. 
Chairman— <*hartei>  ot  various  States  and  State  taxation  and  supervision. 

A.  Well.  1  can  very  quickly  disyxiee  of  one  of  them.  We  have  no  State  charters 
at  all:  that  l<.  except  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  areorganixed  under 
the  general  laws  of  1S4^.  But  as  to  taxe«^  and  supervision,  those  questions  seem 
to  be  among  the  vagaries  of  the  States:  they  differ  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  total  taxes  that  we  paid  last  year  were  about  $S^.OOO.  That  is  assessed 
upc^n  u<  in  various  ways  in  different  States.  Each  State  has  a  law  of  its  own. 
We  think,  as  a  rule,  that  the  taxes  are  very  high,  while  wishing  to  pay  on  fair 
as&essments  the  same  as  anyone  else.  The  values  that  the  taxes  are  tiased  upon 
are  sometime^  a  prvH^'^rti^^ii  ^^^  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  estimated  value  of 
the  propertv.  The  State  of  Connev*ticut  makes  a  charge  upon  each  mile  of  wire, 
mnA  in  one  case,  in  Texas,  I  think,  a  tax  is  laid  on  the  mosaagen,  one  cent  upon 
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each  menage.  That  law  is  still  in  existence,  I  think.  The  whole  question  of 
taxation  is  very  intricate,  being  subject  to  legislation  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
we  try  to  treat  it  as  fairly  as  we  possibly  can,  and  pay  what  we  think  is  right  on 
the  same  basis  of  valuation  as  that  of  other  property.  I  will  mention  as  one  of 
the  troubles  of  such  things  that  a  law  was  recently  proposed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  taxing  all  authorized  capital  at  the  rate  of  1  mill  and  a  quarter. 
That  meant  |125,000  per  year  on  t^e  capital  of  the  Western  Union,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  capital  of  other  companies  that  it  is  responsible  for,  in  that  State  alone, 
outride  of  tibe  taxes  in  all  tne  other  States.  That  law  has  not  been  passed.  An 
amendjnent  to  it  has  been  suggested  and  I  believe  is  to  be  made.  There  is  no 
uniform  law  of  taxation  in  the  States.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  you  think 
of  just  now? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  one  other  large  subject  that  is  not  included  in 
the  plan  that  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Clark  upon,  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
lahor. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say  on  that  subject 
except  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  employees.  There  are  about  35,000  people 
in  the  United  States  concerned  in  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  you  know.  Many  of  them  are  constructive 
employees  of  the  Western  Union  Company  only.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  rail- 
road comiMmiee  with  which  we  have  con&acts,  and  they  handle  the  commercial 
messages  at  small  stations  where  the  telegraph  business  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  employment  of  an  independent  operator  or  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent telegraph  office.  But  while  we  do  not  pay  them  directly  we  pay  for  their 
services  in  other  ways  under  our  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies.  Just 
how  many  of  them  there  are  I  could  not  give  you  ofl^iand. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  operators  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  -we  pay  wages  that  are  satisfactory,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  men  everywhere. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  say  about  it.  Our  wages  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  exactly  how  much  higher  because  the 
classifications  are  entirely  different,  in  Europe,  of  course,  oi)erator8  come  under 
civil-service  rules,  and  their  salaries  are  not  governed  so  much  by  supply  and 
demand  as  they  are  with  us.  The  telegraphs  are  administered  by  the  Government 
service  there  entirely. 

Mr.  LitchhTan.  I  would  like  also  to  ask  the  witneite  about  the  relations  between 
the  Western  Union  Company  and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

The  Witness.  There  are  no  relations  between  the  two  companies  except  that 
the  telephone  company  collects  and  delivers  messages  for  us  for  which  we  pay  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  contract,  or  that  there  has  been 
some  contract,  between  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  Union? — 
A.  There  was  a  contract,  but  it  expired  with  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  patent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  pleasure  now  to  explain  your  relations  to  the 
rauroad  companies? — A.  Yes;  lean  explain  that  relationship.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  .objection.  Our  relations  to  the  railroad  companies  in  a  general  way  are 
that  we  construct  lines  along  their  roads  and  give  them  the  use  oi  wires  for  run- 
ning their  systems,  and  in  return  they  employ  operators  who  do  their  own  tele- 
graphing over  those  wires  and  incidentally  any  commerci^d  business  at  small 
stations  for  us.  We  also  give  the  railroad  companies  the  use  of  our  wires  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  roads  to  certain  agreed  amounts  for  them  to  do  their  business 
throughout  the  country  generally.  That  is  practically  all  there  is  in  it.  Of 
course,  each  contract  stands  upon  its  own  particular  basis,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  it  is  negotiated. 

Q.  Is  there  substantia  uniformity  in  those  contracts  throughout  the  country? — 
A.  Practically  so;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  submitting  one  of  those  contracts  as  part 
of  your  evidence? — ^A.  I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  that.  There  are  two 
parties  to  a  contract,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  that  on  my  own  responsibility 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  Western  Union  Teleg^raph  Company  without  consult- 
ing the  other  parties.  That  w  all  there  is  in  it.  We  issue  franks  by  which  the 
officers  of  the  railroad  companies  send  messages,  the  numbers  of  which  are  noted 
on  the  message  and  entered,  and  an  account  is  made  up  and  rendered  to  the  rail- 
n>ad  company  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  also  render  an  account  to  us  of  the 
receipts  taken  in  at  their  stations  for  our  lines. 

At  12.50  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  commission  reconvened  at  2.05  p.  m.  after  recess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  before  being 
interro^ted  by  the  commission? — A.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  may  be 
■omethmg  I  may  want  to  say  after  the  questions  are  asked.    I  have  so  far 
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endeavored  to  outline  the  salient  points  of  the  subject;  there  may  be  some  details 
that  may  come  up  in  the  course  of  your  questions  that  I  haye  purposely  glided 
over  so  as  to  get  the  main  features  in  your  minds  first. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  putting  down  and 
maintaining  a  cable  line? — A.  What  cable?  We  have  cables  between  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia,  connecting  with  our  Atlantic  cables. 

Q.  Do  you  have  one  between  Key  West  and  the  mainland? — A.  Yes;  and  one 
between  Key  West  and  Habana. 

Q.  Can  you  g^ve  the  comparative  cost  of  these  lines? — A.  The  general  cost  of  tlie 
cable  is  about  $1,000  a  mile. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  of  the  land  lines? — ^A.  That  has  only 
1  conductor,  while  on  the  land  line  you  may  have  several  wires. 

Q.  The  cables  are  very  much  more  costly? — ^A.  Infinitely  more  costly;  and  the 
question  of  maintenance  is  also  very  much  more  costly,  because  if  you  have  a 
cable  broken  in  deep  water  you  have  to  fit  out  an  elaborate  expedition,  a  large 
ship,  and  she  is  dependent  on  wind  and  weather.  She  may  be  out  a  few  da^  or 
she  may  be  out  weeks.  We  have  had  vessels  out  3  months  without  effecting^  a 
repair;  and  then  2  months  more  on  the  same  work — that  is,  in  Atlantic  work. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  send  a  telegram  from  Washington  to  Key  West;  can 
you  state  what  the  cable  expense  of  the  telegram  woxdd  be? — ^A.  No,  I  could  not; 
we  work  straight  through. 

S.  Have  you  any  figures  that  would  show? — A.  I  have  not.    1  do  not  quite 
erstand  vour  question ,  I  think.    You  mean  the  proportion  of  the  cable  expense? 

Q.  Yes;  tne  proportion  that  you  pay  on  account  of  cable  carriage  or  transmis- 
sion.— ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  figures  on  that  point  for  the  reason  that  the 
maintenance  of  laud  lines  goes  on  all  the  time  and  can  be  met  by  a  continuous 
comparatively  small  expense.  If  a  cable  is  broken  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  a 
ship.  You  must  either  nave  a  ship  in  conmiission  all  the  time  or  fit  out  a  ship,  as 
we  frequently  do.  When  a  cable  breaks  on  the  reefs  off  Key  West  we  have  to  fit 
out  a  ship  in  New  York,  man  it,  send  it  down  and  bring  it  back,  and  it  costs  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  maJ^e  the  repair,  whereas  a  break  in  a  land  line  would  be 
repaired  in  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  are  the  cable  rates  from  New  York  to  Great  Britain? — A.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  word,  and  the  sa'me  rate  is  made  to  France  or  G^ermany  as  well  as  to 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  does  distance  have  to  do  with  the  rate.  Would  half  the  distance  cut 
it  down  much? — A.  You  would  have  less  cable  and,  of  course,  less  money  invested. 

Q.  You  made  a  comparison  between  sending  a  message  from  New  York  to 
Boston  and  sending  a  message  from  London  to  Liverpool,  or  from  London  to 
Paris? — A.  Yes;  that  was  on  tne  21-word  basis. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  was  a  fair  comparison,  taking  into  view  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  distance  between  London  and  Paris  is  by  the  channel  cable? — ^A. 
I  think  so.    The  cable  is  a  short  one.    It  is  only  209  miles  the  whole  distance. 

Q.  That  was  one  instance  where  it  was  part  land  and  part  by  cable? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  not  pick  out  a  similar  distance  on  the  mainland;  say  from  Paris 
to  some  point  or  between  any  two  points  in  the  countries  you  mention  where 
there  would  not  be  such  a  great  difference? — A.  It  would  be  practically  the  same 
thing.  The  tariff  between  Paris  and  Berlin— I  do  not  know  the  exact  distance — 
is  4  cents  a  word.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference  on  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Washington  to  Key  West,  do  you  know?— A.  No. 

Mr.  Holmes.  One  dollar  for  10  words. 

What  is  the  distance  from  Key  West  to  Washington?— A.  About  1,^X)  miles. 
Can  you  state  the  tariff  from  here  to  Pensacola? — ^A.  Sixty  cents. 
So  the  difference  in  the  rate  to  Pensacola  and  to  Key  West  would  be  on 
account  of  the  cable  rate? — ^A.  There  is  a  long  distance  from  Pensacola  on  land  to 
the  cable. 

Q.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  a  European  comparison  made  over  all-land  lines 
the  same  as  made  in  this  country  over  all-land  lines. — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  as 
to  distance,  but  by  the  map  you  will  see  there  is  not  much  cable  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Q.  It  is  a  cable  line?— A.  Oh,  yes;  of  course.  It  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  have 
not  the  distances  between  points  on  the  Continent.  I  could  not  give  you  that,  but 
I  think  the  comparisons  I  nave  made  are  about  fair. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  French  rate  is  for  10  words? — A.  It  is  10  cents,  I 
think,  for  12  words. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  England  it  is  a  cent  a  word?— A.  It  is  6d.  for  13 
words.  Then  you  must  remember  the  words  are  limited  to  10  letters  in  these 
European  counts  whereas  there  is  no  limit  with  us. 
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Q.  Cau  you  give  ns  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  erecting  these  telephone  lines 
witH  iron  jpoles;  what  the  difference  is,  if  any,  between  the  cost  of  erecting  their 
through  lines  and  the  cost  to  the  Western  Union? — A.  No:  I  have  no  informa- 
tion OD  that  point  at  all.  Iron  poles  are  used  in  India  and  in  South  America,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  tneir  use  here. 

Ql  There  was  something  said  about  a  former  contract  that  you  had  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Comipany-  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  general  terms  of 
that  contract? — A..  The  W  estem  Union  Comx>any  agreed  to  go  out  of  the  telephone 
basiness.  There  was  a  long  ti^ht  on  the  patent  question  and  it  was  compromised 
by  the  telephone  company  paying  so  much  of  its  royalties  to  the  telegraph  com- 
pany for  the  term  of  the  contract;  and  the  telephone  company  took  over  tne  plant 
that  the  Western  Union  had  built.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contract  in  regard  to  the  division  of  territory? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  joint  use  of  the  patents  of  both  companies? — ^A.  The  Bell 
Telephone  Company  had  the  use  of  all  the  patents,  because  it  nad  the  Bell  patents. 

Q.  That  contract  is  not  in  force  now? — A.  It  expired  in  1896. 

^.  Could  you  furnish  a  copy  of  this  contract  to  the  commission? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  agree  to  furnish  any  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  par- 
ties. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  businesslike  or  fair;  I  should  object  on  my  own 
part  if  anybody  else  were  asked  to  furnish  a  contract  to  which  I  was  a  party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  We  expect  to  have  some  one  here  before  us  represent- 
in^^  the  Bell  Telephone  Comx>any .  If  they  are  willing,  you  have  no  objection? — A. 
None  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  doubtless  aware,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  has  had  what  it  calls  a  telegraph  committee  in  Wash- 
ington for  several  years  trying  to  have  a  bill  brought  up  for  the  (3K)vemment  to 
take  over  the  telegraph  companies,  and  one  of  the  arguments  they  made  is  that 
if  the  Government  were  to  assume  control  of  the  telegraph  the  rates  would  be 
the  same  to  everybody;  that  there  would  be  no  news  monopolies;  that  there 
would  be  more  newspapers  started  in  the  country;  more  work  for  printers  and 
pressmen  and  for  everybody  connected  with  the  printing  trade.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that  subject? — ^A.  This  is  the  first  I  have  known  there  was  any 
news  monopoly.    There  are  3  press  associations. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  there  is;  I  am  only  giving  the  statement  of  this  committee. — 
A.  I  am  only  answering  it  in  my  own  way.  There  are  3  press  associations. 
Every  new8pax>er  is  free  to  get  any  quantity  of  service  it  wishes  on  the  same 
basis.  The  rates  are  oi)en  to  all  associations  alike,  and  there  is  no  discrimination 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  Would  any  new  association  that  sprang  into  existence  have  the  privilege  of 
getting  the  same  rates  that  all  the  other  companies  get? — A.  Exactly  the  same; 
for  the  same  service  exactly  the  same  rates. 

Q.  Is  there  anj  contract  with  any  one  of  the  associations  b^  which  in  case  of 
storm,  if  there  is  only  1  or  2  wires  left  working,  that  association  shall  have  the 
wire? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  the  rate  to  the  association  depend  on  the  num- 
ber of  pai)ers  served? — A.  No;  not  if  they^  have  the  same  wires.  If  they  had  1 
circuit,  they  would  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  that  g^ven  to  any  other  press  asso- 
ciation. A  circuit  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  terminal  place  and  not  less  than 
4  drops  to  begin  with.  The  rate  is  for  the  first  300  miles.  A  rate  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  cent  for  each  100  miles  is  added  and  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each 
connection  made. 

Q.  So  that  a  new  association  starting  would  have  the  same  privileges  that  the 
Asaociated  Press  has  at  the  present  time? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^nnedy.)  You  say  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  newspaper 
associations  or  newspapers  have  a  priority  in  the  use  of  the  wires?— A.  Not  at  all; 
not  that  I  know  of.    If  there  has  ever  been,  I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  it. 

(^.  Did  you  ever  have  a  contract  with  any  New  York  or  Philadelphia  papers  by 
which,  in  case  of  storm  and  frost  and  but  one  wire  running,  they  should  have  the 
use  of  that  last  wire  ahead  of  everybody  else? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  but  if  such 
a  condition  ever  did  exist  it  does  not  exist  to-day,  and  has  not  existed  since  I  have 
known  anything  about  the  service. 

Q.  You  would  not  speak  for  other  companies,  of  course? — A.  No;  I  am  only 
speaking  for  the  Western  Union  Company,  out  I  think  the  same  course  would  be 
taken  by  every  other  company. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  deficit  of  |40,000,000  a  year  in  England?— A.  Not  a 
year;  no. 
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has  a  surface  of  g^eat  geolof^cal  variety.  Yon  may  be  able  to  dig  a  hole  in  tbe 
prairie  and  set  a  pole  very  qmckly ;  then  I  have  known  of  miles  and  milee  of  lines 
where  we  had  to  blast  out  every  hole  with  dynamite  to  set  the  pole — ^to  get  it  in  titie 
ground. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  some  way  of  finding  out 
the  cost,  on  an  averas^e,  of  erecting  a  mile  of  wire  and  then  of  adding  additional 
wire,  so  as  to  get  at  tne  expenditure  of  the  company'  for  extensions  in  a  series  of 
years  by  dividing  the  total  expenditure  by  the  number  of  miles  of  wire  in  the 
same  period,  and  to  ascertain  whether  you  could  in  that  way  get  at  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  cost  of  the  plant. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  with  any 
degree  of  reliability.  You  can  use  such  figures  to  answer  any  theory  you  choose; 
but  upon  the  practical  question  of  how  much  it  costs  to  reproauce  a  system  equal 
to  the  Western  Union,  to  answer  the  same  purposes,  surviving  the  same  difficol- 
ties,  and  being  as  efficient  as  that  service,  you  can  not.  It  fails  because  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  telegraph  rates  in  the  last  15  years  as 
shown  by  dividing  the  receipts  by  the  total  number  of  mess^^? — ^A.  In  the  last 
15  years?  No;  I  do  not  thinx  that  there  have  been  any  material  reductions.  We 
are  reducing  our  rates  in  localities  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  extreme  cost  of  terminal  construction.  Could  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  expense  of  these  terminals  bedrs  to  the 
expense  of  ordinary  construction? — A.  No;  I  could  not,  because  of  the  great  vari- 
ety of  lines  constructed  throughout  the  country  and  the  conditions  in  the  different 
cities.  For  instance,  take  New  York.  We  have  a  building  there  that  cost  us  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000,  to  start  with,  without  any^  equipment.  These  are 
things  which  the  people  do  not  seem  to  understand — ^which  they  do  not  seem  to 
give  us  credit  for  m  any  way.  All  the  wires  in  New  York  are  underground.  We 
have  to  have  subways  to  put  them  in  and  pay  $800  a  year  for  every  duct  that  we 
use,  and  so  on.  Take  Chicago.  We  have  a  building  there  that  cost  m>m  $2,000,000 
to  $2,500,000,  absolutely  necessary  for  our  business.  So  it  is.  The  moment  yon 
approach  the  ganglia  of  the  system,  the  centers  from  which  the  whole  svstem 
comes  in  and  goes  out,  the  cost  accumulates  beyond  any  theory  of  calculation 
based  on  lines  ouilt  in  the  open,  the  basis  that  has  been  talked  about. 

Q.  Is  your  building  in  New  York  used  exclusively  by  your  company? — A.  No; 
not  exclusively.  We  rent,  I  think,  one  floor  to  the  Associated  Press;  but  yon 
have  to  have  the  building  because  you  have  to  have  the  area — ^the  space.  Where 
you  have  800  people  working  you  have  to  have  enough  space  for  them  to  work  in. 

Q.  I  only  asked  the  question  to  see  if  the  income  from  the  rents  of  the  building 
were  sufficiently  appreciable  to  be  an  offset. — ^A.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Your  company  keeps  a  construction  account,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  shows  the  items?— A.  Only  the  total  is  taken,  whatever  the  estimate 
may  be  for  the  year. 

Q.  Could  you  not  supply  that  account  when  you  revise  your  testimony,  so  as  to 
show  the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  the  cost  set  aside  for  terminals? — ^A.  No.  As 
I  explained  to  you,  the  cost  of  construction  this  year  may  be  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  what  it  may  be  next  year.  We  may  this  year  make  exten- 
sions where  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  build;  next  year  we  may  have  to  go  through 
rocks,  where  we  may  encounter  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  I  want  to  ^ve  you  all 
the  information  you  want;  but,  candidly,  I  can  make  no  generalization  of  value 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  system  like  ours  that  has  to  meet  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions and  overcome  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  The  expenses  are  so  varied  and  so 
changed  by  conditions  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  us  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  lead  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  Understand,  I 
do  not  desire  to  withhold  anything,  but  to  give  you  all  that  will  help  you  to  come 
to  a  fair  opinion,  as  well  as  to  treat  us  with  fairness. 

Q.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  met  by  a  calculation  covering  a  series  of 
years? — ^A.  Then  you  must  get  the  character  of  the  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  life  of  a  mile  of  wire? — ^A.  That  all  depends.  Put  a  wire  through 
Pittsburg  or  a  place  like  that,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  factories,  with 
acid  fumes  in  tne  atmosphere  all  the  time,  and  it  lasts  hardly  any  time  at  all;  while 
a  wire  in  the  dry  climate  on  the  prairies  will  last  a  long  time.  Those  are  the  con- 
ditions that  make  it  difficult  and  absolutely  impossible  to  supply  useful  informa- 
tion. I  say  in  the  light  of  long  experience  and  in  the  bgnt  of  very  careful 
judgment  on  the  matter  that  any  generalization  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  a  sys- 
tem like  the  Western  Union,  serving  a  large  country  like  the  United  States,  is 
fallacious  and  not  fair  as  a  valuation  of  that  system.  It  is  only  inexperience  that 
would  try  to  make  a  valuation  on  that  basis. 
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Q^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  long-distance  telephone  cntinto  the  receipts  of 
the  "Western  Union  Telegraph  Ck)mpany  appreciably? — A.  No,  sir.  Onr  receipts 
are  steadily  growing. 

O.  I  wonla  like  to  ask  yon  abont  the  practice  of  giving  complimentary  books 
to  different  classes  of  people  by  which  they  are  able  to  send  messages  free.  What 
is  the  principle  on  which  that  is  done;  also  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
tel^^aph  company,  and  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  moraUy  to  do? — A.  As  to  the 
principle  of  the  practice,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  conrtesv  only.  As  to  the  mor- 
als of  it,  I  do  not  Imow  that  it  has  any  moral  effect,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  any  immoral  effect.  I  do  not  see  where  the  immorality  woold  be  likely  to 
ahowiteelf .  If  yonr  qnestaon  leads  np  to  the  x>oint  made  by  one  of  yoor  witnesses 
that  the  telegraph  comx>anies  try  to  debauch  the  legislatures  bv  giving  them 
frankB  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  think  the  best  answer  would  be  the  existence  of 
the  complex  State  tax  laws  I  mentioned  this  morning.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  received  any  great  favors  from  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
down  here  several  times  this  winter  fighting  measures  that  would  have  been 
decidedly  disiidvantageous  to  the  company,  and  I  have  had  to  use  arguments,  not 
franks. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  as  to  the  idea  of  corporations  debauching  legislatures, 
that  so  far  as  the  Western  Union  Company  is  concerned  that  company,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  spent  1  cent,  either  directlv  or  indirectly,  for  State  or 
national  legislation.  I  make  that  statement  with  aU  the  impressiveness  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  employ.  I  shoald  like  also  to  say  that  I  make  this  statement 
because  Professor  Parsons — I  might  as  well  name  him — concluded  his  testimony 
before  this  commission  by  saying  that  he  understood  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  that 
"when  his  desire  to  make  a  GK)vemment  telegraph  was  not  adopted  there  was 
**  a  feeling  of  $1,000,000  in  the  air  around  him,"  and  Professor  Parsons  drew  the 
conclusion,  or  rather  he  left  the  inference  to  be  drawn  by  us — ^by  you  and  by 
those  who  heard  him — that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  prepared 
to  spend  $1,000,000  to  defeat  that  measure.  I  merely  wish  to  brand  that  state- 
ment as  absolutely  without  any  foundation  in  fact  or  justification  in  any  way. 

Q.  Ton  say  the  g^ivlng  of  x>a8se6  is  a  personal  courtesy.  Is  there  any  thought 
that  they  will  bring  a  return  to  the  company  in  any  way  by  favors  done,  or  are 
they  given  in  any  sense  for  favors  done? — A.  What  favors?  I  do  not  know  of 
any  favors.    I  have  just  shown  you  that  we  do  not  get  favors. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy? — ^A.  Yes;  and  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  The  amount  of  messages  that  are  sent  free  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  in  that  way  on  this  x>ersonal  courtesy  would  not  amount  to  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  messages  sent. 

Q.  Do  you  Keep  an  account  of  the  exi)ense  to  the  company  of  this  kind  of  mes- 
sages?— ^A.  No.  We  have  an  account,  of  course,  of  all  the  messages  sent  under 
franks  charged  up  under  the  railroad  contracts,  as  I  have  mentioned  this  morning. 

Q.  If  the  frank  system  were  abolished  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
rates? — ^A.  No. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  question  was  asked  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  man, 
so  we  will  ask  it  of  you:  Would  these  favors  be  given  if  a  quid  pro  quo  was 
not  expected  in  return? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  what  quid  pro  quo  could  be 
expected.    I  do  not  know  what  the  recipients  could  give  us. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
fina  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  don't  you  cut  them  off?— A.  Why  don't  people  cut 
off  courtesies  in  other  lines  of  business?    Why  don't  theaters  cut  off  deadheads? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  members  of  Congress  and  State  legislators  have  these 
franks? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  some  do;  but  when  you  say  most  of  them,  that 
means  a  great  many. 

S.  Are  they  given  voluntarily  or  do  they  ask  for  them?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
ly  do  not  know  anything  about  that.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Are  the  employees  of  the  Western  Union  Company  organized  in  what  is 
known  as  labor  unions? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  the  company  opposed  to  labor  organizations? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  large 
question  that  I  do  not  care  to  answer.  There  was  an  organization  in  1888,  which 
tbe  company  refused  to  recognize;  and  I  think,  x)erhaps,  that  is  the  best  answer. 
The  company  is  always  ready  to  deal  with  the  personal  grievances  of  its  employ- 
ees if  they  have  any  and  put  them  on  a  fair  basis,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  the  employees  are  perfectly  contented  as  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  wages  paid  to  operators  in  different  parts 
of  the  country? — ^A.  I  can  give  you  an  idea.  They  varv  according  to  the  experi- 
ence and  the  age  and  the  ability  of  the  operator.    In  tne  large  centers  operators 
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are  paid  all  the  way  from  $100  per  month  down,  and  in  small  ofiBces  ontside  they 
are  paid  smaUer  salaries  where  they  are  beginning.  There  is  a  regular  scale  as 
there  is  in  every  business. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  of  wages  during  the  years  of  depression  from  189i3 
to  1897?— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  since  then? — A.  Not  on  the  reg^nlar  scale. 
There  are  increases  going  on  all  the  time.  Als  vacancies  occur  and  men  advance 
their  salaries  are  increased  as  they  fall  into  more  responsible  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  of  wages  resulting  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years?— A.  The  regular  scale  of  wages  has  stayed 
about  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  waees  now  any  greater  than  they  were  in 
1883?— A.  I  have  not  the  scale  of  1888.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Since 
then  the  ox>erators  have  been  paid  for  overtime  and  Sundav  work. 

Q.  In  the  time  since  1883  have  the  hours  of  labor  been  shortened  by  the  day? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  scale  has  been  the  same  ever  since  that  time.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  changes  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  on  the  10-hours'  scale  at  that  time? — A.  I  have  not  the  figores 
in  mind.  Nine  hours  for  the  6  days  in  the  week,  and  Sunday  pay  extra.  That  is 
the  regulation,  and  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  system. 

Q.  In  18^  you  paid  the  extra  hour  of  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  has  continued  ever  since?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  oi>erators  from? — ^A.  From  the  voung  peo- 
ple in  the  offices.  Tney  begin  in  tne  large  offices  as  check  boys  and  cneck  girls; 
and  in  the  small  offices  they  are  generally  friends  of  the  operators  and  get  the 
om>ortunity  of  learning:  there,  and  then  they  gradually  work  up  in  the  business. 
There  is  also  a  school  in  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  that  supplies  a  certain 
number.  To  that  school  the  company  makes  a  contribution,  but  I  forget  just  how 
much  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  graduates  from  the  commercial  colleges  and  schools? — A. 
We  do  not  discriminate  at  all.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  and  there  is  an  applicant, 
and  he  is  tried  and  found  comx>etent,  he  is  employed.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  as  it  is  in  every  other  business. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  more  than  the  demand  aU  the  time? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 
I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  a  general  statement,  but  I  should  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way  it  is. 

Q.  In  the  working  of  your  lines  are  the  operators  on  your  lines  and  on  railroads 
interchangeable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  in  that  connection. 
Are  the  wages  paid  to  girls  the  same  as  thosepaid  to  men? — A.  No;  not  quite  as 
much.  The  girls  do  not  do  as  heavy  work.  Tney  can  not  work  as  heavy  wires. 
We  have  about  2,500  women  altogether  in  the  service,  but  they  are  necessarily 
not  doing  as  constant  and  heavy  work  on  the  heavy  press  wires  and  circuits  that 
require  more  energy  as  the  men  are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  2,500  women  on  the  system.  What  proportion  is  that 
of  the  entire  number? — A.  As  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  we  have,  constructively, 
35,000  people,  but  a  large  number  of  these — ^perhaps  a  fair  estimate  would  be  half 
of  them— are  employed  by  the  railroads  under  the  contracts  that  I  spoke  of.  But 
for  the  handling  of  the  public  telegfraph  business  they  are,  constructively,  the 
employees  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which,  of  course,  pays  for 
their  services  in  another  way;  and  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company 
in  the  transaction  of  the  pubhc  telegraph  business. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  actual  average  rate  for  telegrams  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes;  our  annual  report  shows  that  for  the  messages  we  handled  it  is  about 
30.8  cents,  and  the  expense  is  about  25.1  cents,  that  is  on  the  63.000,000  messages 
handled  by  the  company  after  making  proper  deductions  for  the  expense  of  main- 
taining leased  wires  over  which  a  great  many  messages  are  sent  by  the  lessees  of 
which  we  do  not  ^et  any  account. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  it  30.8  cents?— A.  By  apportioning  to  this  number  of  mes- 
ses the  full  share  of  the  expense. 

One  is  the  gross  and  the  other  is  the  net? — A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  actual  average  rate  of  telegi*ams  in  Great  Britain? — A.  That  I 
do  hot  know. 

Q.  Is  this  average  rate  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  telegrams? — A.  No;  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  from  the  messages  han- 
dled by  the  company,  not  putting  into  the  proceeds  receipts  from  leased  wires, 
and  stripping  the  receipts  of  everything  but  the  proceeds  from  messages,  and 
stripping  from  the  expenses  everything  except  that  which  is  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  messages  we  handled. 
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Q*  Is  Qot  the  same  rale  adopted  in  estimating  the  cost  of  messages  in  Great 
Britaiii?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  anything  about  the  cost  of  mes- 
sages there.  I  do  not  imow  of  any  official  statement  that  has  ever  been  made — 
any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  handling  of  their  messages. 

(4.  Bees  the  report  you  have  there  state  the  receipts  from  inland  messages? — A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  this,  you  must  not  take  the  inland  messages  alone.  We 
do  not  do  it.  You  have  also  to  take  cable  messages  and  international  messages. 
If  you  base  any  calculations  of  that  kind  on  merely  the  inland  messages  you  get 
false  figures.  For  instance,  we  include  all  messages  that  we  send  over  the  Atlan- 
tic cables:  that  is,  our  proportion  of  the  tolls  from  the  x>oint  of  origin  to  the  cable 
*K>int,  and  so  we  think  you  must  include  cable  messages  sent  in  the  same  way 
and  ti^e  proportion  of  the  messages  sent  to  the  Continent.  By  any  other  method, 
merely  based  on  the  inland  messages,  you  get  a  figure  that  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Q.  If  you  divided  the  receipts  from  mland  messages  by  the  number  of  inland 
messages ^A.  (Interrupting.)  But  can  you  do  that? 

Q.  1  understood  you  could.— A.  I  understood  you  were  dividing  the  gross 
receipts  on  the  inland  messages. 

Q.  From  the  testimony  the  inland  messages  3rielded  £2,289, 574,  and  the  number 
of  messages  was  74,151,385.  That  would  give  an  average  per  message  of  15  cents, 
would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  those  figures.  However  you  may 
get  the  total  receipts  and  total  cost  of  messages  you  can  not  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  the  postal  telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain  means  a 
burden  of  at  least  |2,000,000  per  year  on  the  taxpayers.  You  may  figure  and 
figure  and  figure,  but  still  that  result  stares  you  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  made  a  calculation  this  morning  on  the  basis  of  21  words  as  the  aver- 
a^  message  in  the  United  States;  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  message  in  Great 
Britian  is  15  words? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  that  be  true  is  it  a  fair  comparison  to  make  a  calculation  on  the  basis  of 
21  words  where  the  other  is  only  15? — A.  Pardon  me,  I  think  I  was  making  the 
calculation  on  the  basis  not  of  the  number  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  number 
of  words  that  would  probably  be  used  for  a  communication  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Well,  right  there;  what  proportion  of  telegrams  sent 
by  Great  Britain  go  abroad? — A.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  sav  is  this:  If  you  sen4 
a  message  from  iJew  York  to  Chicago,  to  John  Smith,  572  dearborn  street,  Chi- 
cago, you  name  but  one  sti'eet.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  send  a  message  to 
London  you  have  to  name  several  streets;  for  instance,  you  may  have  to  address 
it  to  John  Smith,  6  Momington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Road,  Camdentown,  Lon- 
don, NW. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  and  where  messages  average  15  words,  is  it  fair  to  com- 
pare with  the  tfnited  States  where  the  average  is  21  words?— A.  That  basis  for 
Great  Britain,  I  judge,  is  on  business  that  goes  to  small  places  where  a  man  is 
known,  for  instance.  In  that  case  you  would  have  it  John  Smith,  Hampstead, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  It  is  based  on  seventy-four  million  and  odd  messages? — ^A.  That  is  all  right, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  people  whose  messages  you  leave  out  of  account  of  the 
cost  there  are  paying  a  guinea  a  year  for  registration  of  a  single  word  address:  that 
is,  two  words — one  for  the  name  and  street  and  one  for  the  place,  to  cover  John 
Smith,  543  Main  street,  Manchester,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  Henry  Smith  &  Co., 
760  River  street,  Huddersfield,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Well ,  if  the  total  receipts  are  £8 ,000 ,000  they  can  not  amount  to  a  great  many. — 
A.  When  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  average  number  of  words  in  a  message  on 
which  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  of  rates  must  be  made  for  the  general  public, 
yon  must  take  that  into  consideration. 

Q.  Your  basis  of  21  words  to  the  message  involves  the  cost  of  25  cents  for  21 
words,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  21  words  would  have  cost,  according  to  the  foreign  tariff,  21  cents, 
would  they  not? — A.  In  England. 

Q.  If  the  average  message,  then,  in  England  is  15  words,  the  average  cost 
would  only  be  15  cents? — A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  the  comparison  would  be  between  15  cents  and  25  cents,  and  not 
between  21  cents  and  25?  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.^A.  That 
might  be.  That  is,  on  the  same  basis;  but  please  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  only 
comparing  a  limited  territory.  You  could  not  apply  that  at  all  in  this  country 
without  &i  ving  any  telegraphic  corporation  into  oankruptcy . 

Q.  I  understand  all  these  avera^s.  I  am  not  pinning  you  down  and  do  not  wish 
to  do  so.  There  is  only  one  question  to  ask  in  that  connection:  What  effect  on  the 
rate  is  had  by  the  fact  that  different  countries  own  the  lines  in  Europe?    Does  not 
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that  increaae  the  cost? — A.  Yes.  That  is  shown  by  the  statistics  I  have  given  yon 
of  the  international  lines.  The  messages  passing  over  international  lines  in 
Europe  are  very  much  higher  in  tariff,  figure  as  yon  will,  than  they  are  over  the 
same  territory  with  the  unified  system  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ab.  )  Suppose  the  British  tariff  schedule  of  rates  was  brought 
up  to  a  paying  condition,  how  much  would  they  be  advanced  to  cover  the  deficit 
that  was  made  last  year  and  the  year  before,  for  instance?  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  a  message  if  it  was  taken  at  a  paying  rate  to  the  Government? — A.  They 
would  have  to  increase  them  nearly  3  cents. 

Q.  That  would  bring  the  rate  almost  to  the  same  tariff  scale  we  have  in  this 
country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  consideration  of  the  shorter  lines,  too,  there  is  2  or  3  times  the  lengrth  on 
general  messages? — A.  Yes;  there  there  are  closer  communities  and  compacter 
population. 

Q.  You  hold,  apparently,  according  to  your  annual  report,  a  very  large  amount 
of  securities  of  companies  which  have  oeen  taken  over,  I  presume,  in  time? — A. 
Some  of  them  have  been  and  some  of  them  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  a  stock  share  of  the  Western  Union  Companv  that  covers  these 
shares  at  par  value  brought  over  from  these  other  companies? — A.  No;  all  of  those 
are  outside. 

Q.  Entirely  outside? — A.  Yes;  they  are  leased  companies  that  are  included  in 
the  stocks  of  the  guarantee  companies  that  are  not  in  the  Western  Union.  Some 
of  them  I  accounted  for  in  the  amount  of  the  capitalization.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  stocks  of  other  companies  bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany and  not  owned  by  it  have  been  accouuted  for,  but  no  stock  has  been  issued 
to  cover  them  at  all. 

Q.  No  stock  has  been  issued  to  any  of  these  companies? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  stocks 
of  companies  for  which  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued  have  been  taken  in, 
of  course,  and  canceled. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  stockholders  you  have  in  the  com- 
pany?— A.  Yes;  about  11,000,  in  round  figures. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  as  to  how  many  stockholders  hold  large  blocks  of  your 
stock? — A.  No;  I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  some  time.  There  are  some  large 
holders. 

Q.  Would  they  amount  to  over  a  hundred? — A.  I  Jo  not  believe  thev  would 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred.  I  should  think,  speaking  offhand,  50  would  be  an 
extravagant  estimate. 

Q.  What  is  your  average  dividend? — ^A.  Five  per  cent  is  our  reg^nlar  dividend 
per  annum.    That  has  been  the  annual  dividend  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Does  your  surplus  go  to  extensions  and  betterment  of  lines? — A.  It  goes  to 
construction. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  do  you  know  of  any  business  in  this  country,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  that  can  be  brought  under  a  rule  of  its  worth  being  the  cost  of 
reproduction? — ^A.  No;  no  successful  business.  If  it  is  not  successful,  it  is  sold  as 
a  Dankrupt  concern. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  railroads,  telegfraph,  or  anything  else  where  the  theory 
of  reproduction  as  to  worth  of  the  stock  would  hold  good? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  business  men  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  that  ever  held 
that  opinion? — ^A.  The  opinion  I  expressed? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  expression  of  cost  of  reproduction. — ^A.  No;  not  only  no 
business  man,  but  the  decision  that  I  have  quoted  to  you  of  the  appellate  court 
of  New  York,  distinctly,  after  examining  the  question,  declared  precisely  as  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Right  in  that  connection,  supposing  a  company  of 
canitalists  should  start  to  build  a  competing  company  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph,  would  their  business  be  based  upon  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegi'aph  or  upon  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  duplicating  it? — 
A.  That  is  a  question  I  should  not  like  to  argue. 

Q.  You  have  answered  a  hypothetical  question.  Why  is  that  not  equally  X)erti- 
nent?  I  will  state  why  I  asked  that  Question.  I  saw  it  stated  not  long  ago  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  contemplating  auplicating  the  line  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  and  that  Mr.  Russell  Sage  said  if  that  was  done  he  would  be  willing 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  even  if  he 
could  not  get  but  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it. — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  business 
contingency  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer.  I  am  only  giving  evi- 
dence here  on  the  conditions  as  they  exi.st. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  saying  what  commission  is  paid  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  for  receiving  and  delivering  messa^^cs? — A.  Fifteen  per  cent;  about  on 
the  same  basis  of  every  other  collwtting  and  delivering  agency  on  all  our  lines. 

Q.  You  were  asked  the  question  what  Wduld  ]>e  the  added  cost  in  Great  Britain 
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to  meflsaiceB  under  certain  contingencieB,  and  you  answered  3  cents?— A.  I 
said  I  sapposed  so,  by  taking  the  amount  of  deficit  and  dividing  by  the  nmnber 
of  mesaa^^.    That  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  That  wonld  not  be  added  to  21  cents  if  it  cost  only  15  cents  x>er  message? — 
A.  Yon  say  that  the  average  is  15  cents;  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  at  those 


Q.  Aflsnming  it  is  15  cents,  it  wonld  make  the  cost  18  cents?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  in  making  up  some  tables  in  the  office  here,  could 
yon  famish  reports  of  your  company  back  for  a  number  of  years? — ^A.  No.  The 
annual  reports  contain  statistics  that  run  back  to  1806.  There  is  a  table  that  has 
been  printed  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  it  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  construction  during  those  times,  does  it? — ^A.  No; 
I  can't  give  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  increased  cost  to  the  public  by  reason  of 
Tomg  the  telephone  in  conjunction  with  the  tele^aph  comx>any?— A.  Sometimes 
there  is.  If  it  is  an  independent  line  that  runs  into  some  place,  they  sometimes 
charge  a  small  tariff  for  sending  the  message  in,  and  then  of  course  we  have  to 
diarge  that,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not?— A.  Not  for  the  ordinary  collecting  and  distributing 
through  the  telephone  companies;  the  message  goes  to  and  from  their  subscribers, 
and  we  are  thelsubscriber  under  those  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  dovou  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  jceneral 
recmction  in  rates  throughout  the  United  States  on  an  increase  in  business  of 
your  companv?— A.  As  our  facilities  are  about  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  we  Keep  them  there  all  the  time,  and  the  result  is  shown  by  our  annual 
report,  I  think  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question:  That  it  would  mean 
lofls  to  the  comiMkny ,  because  the  phvsical  capacity  of  wires  and  transmitting  busi- 
ness has  a  limit,  x  ou  can  put  all  the  wires  you  like  into  the  woods  of  Michigan 
and  across  the  prairies  and  into  the  mountains,  but  there  is  only  so  much  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  all  you  can  get;  and  there  is  so  much  money  necessary  to  spend 
to  get  it,  and  the  facilities  to  these  remote  places  now  are  more  than  enough  all 
the  time  to  meet  the  wants. 

Q.  Would  there  be,  in  your  judgment,  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  income  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  to  counterbalance  the  loss  by  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  if  the  rate  was  fixed  at  20  cents  instead  of  25? — ^A.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  question.    You  mean  in  New  England? 

Q.  Let  the  reduction  of  5  cents  apply  all  around  on  the  rate  charged. — ^A.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  question,  which  would  require  very  careful  con- 
sideration. We  have  considered  those  questions,  and  we  have  not  seen  our  way 
to  make  that  rate.  That  rate  has  been  tried,  as  I  said  this  morning,  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  several  companies,  and  the  result  has  been  bankruptcy,  and 
they  have  had  to  come  to  us. 

Q.  In  the  postal  service  a  decrease  in  the  postage  has  been  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  letters. — ^A.  But  you  do  not  make  a  parallel 
of  that,  I  hope.  The  postal  department  is  simply  using  the  capital  expended  by 
corporations;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  putting  on  another  car  on  a  train,  it  you  want 
it.  But  once  a  telegraph  wire  is  filled,  you  have  got  to  construct  another  one  the 
whole  distance  wherever  you  need  it.  There  is  no  parallel  between  any  public 
^rvice  of  the  Government  that  I  know  of  and  a  Government  telegi*apb.  because 
the  GK>vemment  uses  the  facilities  of  other  people  for  all  other  departments  of  its 
service.  If  you  have  business  for  a  telegraph  line,  you  have  got  to  build  a  line 
for  it  the  whole  distance.  If  your  mail  matter  increase  1  ton  or  5  tons,  the  rail- 
road simply  puts  on  another  car  and  carries  it.  No  capital  is  expended;  the  track 
is  there,  the  engine  is  there.  But  in  the  telegraph  business  it  is  entirely  different. 
I  think  that  a  parallel  between  the  British  post-office  and  the  post-office  of  the 
United  States  is  about  as  good  as  you  can  get.  The  post-office  of  the  United 
States  is  run  at  a  loss  of  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Farqxthab.  Four  millions. 

The  Witness.  A  year.  The  United  States  post-office  gets  4  cents,  6  cents,  8 
cents,  where  the  British  post-office  gets  2  cents;  and  4  cents  where  it  gets  1.  Yet 
with  all  that,  with  their  higher  rate,  without  the  investment  of  capital  to  provide 
bcilities  for  the  service,  they  make  a  very  great  loss,  while  the  British  post-office 
goes  on  and  makes  a  large  profit.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  j^oing  to  extena  the  tele- 
graph in  the  United  States  on  the  same  principle  that  is  claimed  b^  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Government  ownership  idea,  as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  to  carry 
it  to  every  hamlet,  you  can  not  employ  the  capital  of  any  other  person  to  do  it; 
Ton  have  ^t  to  go  to  the  Government,  you  have  got  to  proyide  the  means  some- 
how to  buHd  the  lines  out  to  every  nook  and  comer.  Those  lines  must  be  taken 
care  of  if  you  get  business  or  if  you  do  not;  and  if  with  the  facilities  I  have  shown 
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jon  this  mominff ,  the  number  ofplaces  we  reach,  and  the  nmnber  of  places  over 
a  thousand  inhaDitants  in  each  State  are  all  provided  with  communication,  ygve 
can  only  make  enough  at  our  rates  to-day  to  provide  for  a  small  profit,  and  thie 
Government  is  going  to  take  over  the  system  and  spread  it  out  with  the  nec^ee- 
sary  attendant  expenses  and  put  down  the  rates  as  has  been  advocated  before  you, 
it  seems  to  me  the  result  would  be  a  deficiency,  compared  with  which  the  defi- 
ciency in  Great  Britain  would  be  a  flea  bite. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  In  shaking  of  the  deficit  of  the  United  States  poet- 
office,  is  it  not  fair  also  to  take  mto  consideration  the  vast  distances  which  mail 
matter  is  carried? — A.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  making.  You  have  jnst  the 
same  difference  with  the  telegraph,  and  therefore  will  have  a  deficiency  if  yon 
trv  telegraphs  on  that  plan;  the  gr^t  differences  m  the  distances  will  create  a 
relative  deficiency,  just  exactly  as  the  present  deficiency  is  comx>ared  with  the 
British  post-office. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  originally  asked  was  whether  a  decrease  of  the  rate  per 
message  would  not  be  foUowed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  messa^eB 
sent? — ^A.  Yes;  I  said  perhaps  it  would,  but  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact  m  the  case  of  reduction  in  English  telegraph  rates  in 
1885? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  deficiency  ran  up  and  is  now 
running  up  to  two  million  and  a  half  every  year? 

Q.  It  is  said  to  be.  a  fact  that  messages  increased  two  and  onTe-half  times  in 
number  in  Great  Britain.— A.  You  are  talking  about  the  question  of  increasin^^ 
the  business  at  a  reduction  of  rate.  Now,  I  say  this  to  summarize  the  whole 
thing:  You  are  asking  me,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  if  the  companv  should  pnt 
down  the  rate  there  would  not  be  a  great  increase  in  business,  with  the  inference 
that  we  would  also  make  a  profit.  I  say  that  the  experience  in  Great  Britain 
that  you  cite  of  the  increased  number  ot  messages  after  the  rate  had  been 
put  down  simply  proves  that  the  same  thing  could  only  be  done  here  at  a  very 
serious  loss  to  the  companies.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  liffht  of 
the  exx>erience  of  other  companies  who  have  tried  it  and  have  gone  into  bank 
ruptcy,  and  because  of  our  ovm  exx>erience.  We  are  studying  the  question  and 
have  studied  it  for  years.  We  have  a  bureau  that  does  nothing  else  except  to 
look  after  the  question  of  adapting  our  rates  to  the  business  and  social  demands 
of  the  country,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  vested  interests  of  which  we  are 
trustees.  I  can  only  say  that  the  present  rates  are  fair,  and  that  any  radical 
reduction  of  rates  such  as  was  made  in  Great  Britain  would  be  followed  by  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  owners  of  the  property.  Such  a  policy  would  be  of 
no  possible  benefit  to  the  people,  and  if  tne  Government  had  the  telegraph  it 
would  simply  shift  the  burden  from  the  stockholders  to  the  taxpayers. 

Q.  When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  ran  an  opposition  com> 
pany  to  the  Western  Union,  did  not  the  Western  Umon  make  comx>eting  rates? — 
A.  Yes,  and  stopped  its  dividends,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ck>mpany  became 
bankrupt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  that  the  press  associations  stand  on  all  fonrs 
so  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  International  Typographical  Union's  committee  have  been  asking  to 
have  governmental  control  of  tne  telegraph,  so  that  these  telegraph  facilities 
could  be  extended  to  all  papers  in  the  United  States.  Is  not  that  tne  plea  they 
have  made? — A.  I  believe  it  is,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us  in  any 
way;  we  are  only  the  carriers  of  the  reports  of  the  associations;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  procuring  or  furnishing  them. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  if  there  was  any  monopoly  or  discrimination  it  lies  in  the 
associations  themselves? — A.  Precisely.  No  telegraph  company  has  any  voice  in 
that  question  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  transmitting  agent  of  the  press  associations 
to  the  addresses  given.  If  it  sends  the  matter,  or  leases  its  wires  to  associations 
for  their  own  uses,  any  association  can  get  exactly  the  same  terms  in  either  case. 

Q.  You  said  also  ttiere  was  no  priority  in  business.  Is  there  not  a  priority  for 
all  Government  business?— A.  Yes;  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  printed  as  exhibits — ^that  Government  business  shall 
have  priority.  And  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  thing  while  we  are  talking 
about  Government  business:  That  the  Western  Union  Company*s  service  to  the 
Government  is  not  confined  to  the  business  specified  in  those  con6*acts.  Yon  may 
not  know  it,  but  all  of  the  business,  the  telegraph  business,  of  this  Gk>vemment 
with  Cuba  throughout  the  Spanish  campaign  and  since  has  been  transmitted  and 
is  to-day  transmitted  free  over  the  cable  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company,  which  is  leased  and  operated  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. In  one  year  we  did  more  business  over  that  cable  for  the  United  States 
Government  than  we  did  for  the  Spanish  Gk>vemment  for  the  preeeding  80  years 
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ol  the  Goncession,  and  we  are  doing  it  to-day.  W^  are  not  making  any  face 
about  it,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  very  glad  to  pat  the  United  States  Gtovem- 
meat  in  the  same  position  as  the  Spanish  Gfovemment  was  in.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  to  show  that  we  are  not  so  black  as  some  of  oar  socialistic  friends  like  to 
paint  ns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  Is  not  the  Western  Union  parsaing  this  coarse  to  keep 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  oat  of  Caba? — A,  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  keeping 
onr  contract  like  honest  men.  We  have  a  concession  in  Caba  that  provided  that 
bosiness  of  the  Spanish  Government  shoald  go  free  between  Caba  and  the  United 
States  nntil  1906.  When  the  United  States  GK)vemment  came  into  control,  we 
pat  it  in  the  same  place  as  the  Spanish  Gk>vemment,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  the 
United  States  shall  respect  that  contract  as  the  Spanish  Qovemment  has  done. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  yoa  are  fighting  the  Postal  to  keep  that  company  from  get- 
ting a  foothold  in  Caba? — ^A.  Pardon  me;  we  are  fighting  to  try  and  keep  them 
from,  breaking  down  oar  rights. 

Q.  They  are  trying  to  get  in,  and  yoa  are  resisting  the  attempt? — A.  They  have 
be^  t^ing  to  get  in,  bat  Congress  nas  not  done  anything  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  there  been  an  attempt  made  to  bring  aboat  a  con- 
Bohdation  between  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  companies? — ^A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  have  seen  a  report  to  that  effect  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Is  there  any  commanity  of  ownership  between  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  a 

^.  Have  yoa  spoken  as  to  the  arrangements  by  which  the  rainoas  competition 
of  former  years  is  done  away  witli,  etc.? — ^A.  The  Postal  Telegraph  managers 
foond  that  they  coxdd  not  do  anything  in  the  matter  of  low  rates,  so  they  fol- 
lowed the  rates  of  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  Was  not  that  by  mataal  agreement? — ^A.  There  was  an  agreement,  yes. 
That  agreement  was  practically  abolished;  they  simply  follow  the  rates  that  we 
ma^e. 

<2.  Yon  make  the  rates  and  they  follow?— A.  The  rates  are  generaUy  anderstood. 
Anybody  can  get  oar  rates  by  going  into  an  office  and  asking  for  them. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  aboat  a  consolidation  of  the  two  companies? — ^A.  That 
1  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Yoa  have  an  interchange  of  messages? — A.  Yes;  that 
is,  they  torn  messages  over  to  as  if  they  take  them  for  any  place  they  do  not  reach, 
and  we  transmit  them. 


Q.  Yon  prorate  on  these  messages? — A..  No. 


The  additional  tariff  of  yoar  zone  is  added  to  their  tariff? — ^A.  Yes;  or  they 
may  take  them  for  oar  throagh  rate,  and  tarn  them  over  to  as  at  their  point  of 
origin,  taming  over  the  whole  rate  to  as. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  (Clarke.)  If  the  telegraph  were  to  be  owned  and  ox>erated  by  the 
Gk>vemment,  wonld  there  be  any  saving  in  the  employment  for  it  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Qovemment  now  in  other  occapations,  lik^  postmasters  and 
clerks? — A.  I  shoald  hardly  think  so,  becaase  a  prereqaisite  woald  be  a  knowledge 
of  telegraphy;  in  small  offices  particalarly  the  postmaster  woald  have  to  combine 
his  abmty  as  postmaster  with  the  ability  of  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  with  railroad  station  agents  now,  is  it  not,  to  a  large 
extent? — A.  Yes;  they  woald  be  on  the  same  basis,  bat  there  are,  I  imagine,  a 
;e  nomber  of  postmasters  that  do  not  know  anything  aboat  telegraphs. 
Was  not  that  trae  somewhat  of  the  railroad  station  agents? — ^A.  Yes. 
Cne  man  can  learn  as  well  as  the  other? — ^A.  Yes. 

Is  it  not  trae,  then,  that  a  very  large  namber  of  small  offices  coald  be  man- 
aged by  the  same  person  who  does  some  other  branch  of  Government  work? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  trae.  It  is  trae  of  several  of  oar  offices  in  small  places  which 
are  in  the  post-offices  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  private  or  company  ownership  keeps  oat  of  ase 
some  of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  for  operating  the  telegraph.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  charge? — ^A.  If  the  person  or  persons  who  make  that  charge  will 
kindlyname  the  apparatas,  I  shoald  be  very  glad  to  Jmow  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  reference 
to  new  inventions? — ^A.  To  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  lay  its  hands  on 
tibat  will  improve  the  service,  as  I  think  its  history  proves  with  the  qaadraplex 
and  other  systems. 

Q.  Is  the  printing  tele^praph  in  ase  by  the  Western  Union?— A..  I  do  not  know 
what  yon  mean  by  the  printing  telegraph. 

Q.  The  telegraph  which  uses  the  alphabet  instead  of  the  telegraphic  signs. — A. 
Oh,  the  old-fashioned  printing  is  in  ase,  but  we  have  an  automatic  system  in  use 
by  which  a  meesc^e  is  sent  over  a  punched  slip,  the  same  as  the  Wheatstone,  and 
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received  in  printed  Roman  letters  at  the  other  end  on  an  ordinary  blank,  ready 
for  delivery. 

S.  Is  there  not  some  invention  by  which  messa^^es  are  sent  in  Roman  letters 
are  received  in  Roman  letters? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  have  been  a 
sreat  many  theories  about  such  things.  I  know  of  no  practical  system  of  that 
Kind. 

Q.  Is  itpracticable  to  send  signatures  and  outlines  of  pictures,  etc.,  by  tele- 
graph?— ^Yes;  for  short  distances.  That  is  a  veiy  old  invention.  That  is  Gray's 
telautograph,  which  is  a  development  of  several  systems  of  that  kind.  The  first 
one,  I  think,  was  an  invention  by  CasseUi,  in  Italy,  some  !M  or  30  vears  ago  or  more. 
I  have  forgotten  the  date.    Then  it  was  taken  ui>  by  Edison  and  others. 

Q.  If  that  can  be  done,  why  is  it  not  equally  feasible  to  transmit  Roman  letters? — 
A.  It  is  done,  but  only  for  short  distances.  It  requires  2  or  8  wires,  and  is  too 
slow — ^too  slow  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  transmission  of  messages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Government  could  not  operate  the  tele- 
graph just  as  Buccessftuly  as  a  comi>any,  provided  it  practiced  good  business 
methods?— A.  Do  you  mean  merely  to  operate  it  physicauy? 

Q.  Own  it,  and  operate  it,  and  maintain  it,  and  Keep  it  up  to  public  demands. — 
A.  I  suppose  the  G<)vemment  could  do  it  by  employmg  the  same  class  of  abilitv 
that  the  companies  employ  for  management  and  lor  operation;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  general  history  of  Government  operation  of  any  system  like  a  tele^;raph 
without  an  organized  and  permanent  civil  service,  would  make  it  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public.  As  to  the  financial  part  of  it,  I  can  only  rei)eat  what  I 
have  already  said— that  if  the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  telegraphs  in  the  United  States  it  could  only  do  so  at  a  large  annnal 
deficiencv,  because  there  would  undoubtedly  be  political  clamor  for  extension  of 
lines  to  all  sorts  of  localities  without  r^^d  to  any  sort  of  financial  considerations, 
of  financial  profit.  The  result  would  simply  be  similar  to  that  of  the  British  post- 
office  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  financial  results  of  the  systems  of  other  conn&ies, 
except  that  with  the  larger  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  variety  of  climatdo 
conditions  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  result  would  be 
very  much  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries  or  which  we  have  any 
record. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practical  telegraph  manager  and  financier,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  European  countries  which  own  and  operate  telegraphs 
administer  that  branch  of  the  Government,  namely,  not  to  make  the  companies 
profitable,  but  to  afford  the  largest  possible  service  to  the  public,  is  a  correct  prin- 
ciple?— ^A.  No;  in  the  presence  of  a  system  that  serves  the  public  as  well  as  the 
present  system  does,  and  of  the  evidence  that  there  is  very  uttle  territory — ^that 
there  is  no  territory,  in  fact — ^where  there  is  a  Kreat  demand  for  the  telegraph  that 
it  has  not  gone  or  does  not  reach  by  means  oi:  the  telephone  connectioBs  for  col- 
lection of  messages  and  distribution  of  messages,  as  I  XK)inted  out  this  morning,  I 
think  that  no  good  public  end  would  be  serv^  by  it. 

(^.  Suppose  the  Government  applied  good  busmess  principles  to  the  operation 
of  it  so  as  to  make  it  yield  a  fair  revenue,  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  all  its  current 
exi>enses,  but  to  keep  up  the  plant  in  good  condition  and  to  extend  it  as  fast  as 
there  was  a  reasonable  demand  for  it  and  to  yield  a  small  profit  in  addition  to 
all  that,  what  objection  could  you  then  see  to  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol?— ^A.  If  you  are  speaking  to  me  now  as  merely  a  citizen,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  see,  then,  a  political  difficulty  and  objection,  and  I  imagine  that  a  i>er- 
•manent  civil-service  arrangement  such  as  prevails  in  all  European  countries 
would  be  distasteful  for  the  telegraph  or  any  other  dex>artment  in  this  country. 
Without  it,  the  periodicid  shifting  of  operators,  or  managers  of  the  offices,  with 
political  changes,  would  seriously  demoralize  the  subs&ntial  business  of  the 
country,  the  business  that  depends  on  quick  and  steady  communication ;  and 
values  of  produce,  values  of  securities,  and  values  of  all  kinds  might  be  very 
materially  interfered  with.  Under  the  present  system  instantaneous  communi- 
cation is  maintained  unbrokenly  between  the  centers  of  commerce,  and  has  to  be. 
On  that  point  you  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  all  governments  who  take  over 
the  telegraph  systems  at  once  start  in  by  disavowing  any  responsibility  for  delays, 
for  errors,  for  damages  of  any  kind  resulting  from  defective  service,  while  uie 
private  ovmerships  are  held  responsible  by  the  courts  fof  the  conduct  of  their 
Dusiness,  and  mulcted  in  damages  for  neglect  or  failure  that  very  often  they 
ought  not  to  be  responsible  for.  By  that  means  very  strict  discipline  is  necessarily 
enforced,  automatically  almost.  Under  the  Government  ownership  any  com- 
plaint or  claim  is  met  simply  by  the  statement  that  His  Majesty's  Government  is 
not  responsible  for  any  mistake  made  on  the  telesraph  line. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  could  the  mail  service  of  the  Grovemment  be  carried  on  by 
private  companies  better  than  the  Government  does  it?— A.  I  should  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion  on  that  subject;  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it. 
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Q.  If  there  were  no  deficit  in  the  Poet-Office  Department,  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
a  profit,  would  not  the  Gk)vemment  administration  of  that  public  facility  be  a 
good  strong  argument  in  favor  of  operating  the  telegraph  also? — ^A.  I  think  not, 
b^^Ttse,  as  I  said  in  one  of  my  answers  to  Mr.  litchman,  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  In  the  one  case,  the  Post-Office  employs  the  vehicle  provided 
by  the  capital  of  corporations  on  railroads,  and  by  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals, as  I  understand  it,  for  animal  and  like  conveyances  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. To  meet  the  same  conditions  for  the  telegraph,  it  must  necMsarily  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  capital,  much  of  which  would  necessarily  be  unproductive, 
and  that  would  simply  mean  an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Q.  Is  there  an  active  and  strong  demand  in  new  regions  of  the  country  for  tele- 
^rapb  facilities? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  where  there  are  developments.  I  may  mention  an 
inst&nce  to  you.  The  other  day  an  oil  well  was  found  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  Instantly 
there  was  a  rush  of  i>eople  there,  but  by  the  time  they  got  there  we  had  some 
qoadruplex  instruments  on  the  ground  and  had  so  increased  the  facilities  that  we 
"were  able  to  handle  the  business  before  they  were  down  there.  By  the  time  busi- 
ness was  well  under  wav  a  wire  was  strung  from  Houston  down,  and  complete 
provision  made  for  that  business.  ^ 

Q.  Would  not  a  large  number  of  places  be  accommodated  with  tiie  telegraph  if 
the  Gk)vemment  owned  it  which  now  it  does  not  seem  an  object  to  the  company 
to  bring  into  the  field? — A.  I  think  that  it  was  the  policy  of  extending  the  tele- 
graph t-o  unprofitable  places  in  Great  Britain  that  caused  the  deficiency.  As  I 
showed  you  this  morning,  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  and  connections  with 
them  so  far  exceeds  the  number  of  places  with  over  1,000  population  in  each  State 
of  the  United  States  that  the  places  not  so  reached  must  be  very  small  and  very 
remote,  and  any  further  extension  could  only  be  to  such  unprofitaole  places  except 
as  they  are  developed. 

Q-  That  would  be  a  public  convenience  not  only  to  tliose  places,  but  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  might  wish  to  communicate  with  them,  would 
it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  would  come  back  to  the  question  of  who  was  to  bear  the 
expense. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  mail  service  in  this  country,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
but  there  are  much  fewer  places  in  this  country  with  the  post-offices.  We  have 
a  Jarger  percentage  of  telegraph  offices  to  post-offices  in  this  country  than  there 
are  in  Great  Britain,  as  I  showed  you  this  morning. 

Q.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  not  yet  reached 
by  telegraph? — ^A.  Yes;  where  there  is  a  shifting  population,  where  there  are 
ranches,  and  places  of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  places  of  any 
consequence  where  there  is  any  demand  for  communication  that  we  do  not  reach 
or  that  we  are  not  in  touch  with. 

Q.  The  Government  sends  mail,  does  it  not,  to  thousands  of  offices,  the  business 
of  which  does  not  pay  the  cost?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Might  it  not  do  the  same  with  telegraph  messages  and  have  the  loss  made 
np  from  business  in  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country? — A.  I  should 
say  no.  If  they  can  not  do  it  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  population  is  close 
together,  where  the  country  is  thickly  x>opulated,  and  where,  taking  in  Ireland 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  all  those  waste  places,  the  population  is  still  333 
to  the  mile,  while  our  population  is  76  to  the  mile,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result 
^would  be  that  the  loss  would  grow  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  countrv. 

Q.  Well,  could  not  the  GK)vemment  of  Great  Britain  do  it  if  it  charged  higher 
rates? — ^A.  Suppose  they  were  to  charge  higher  rates;  I  do  not  see  that  tnat  makes 
any  argument  here,  where  the  distances  are  so  much  longer,  and  where  condi- 
tions are  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  there. 

Q.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this:  Can  there  not  be  a  rate  that  will  be  remu- 
nerative, not  necessarily  from  every  office,  but  taking  the  rates  at  large  over  the 
whole  country?— A.  .1  do  not  think  you  can  make  a  juster  or  fairer  division  of 
rates  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Government  accepted  your  scale  of  rates,  then,  entirely;  could 
not  they  make  it  up? — A.  Anybody,  given  the  same  conditions  we  have,  could,  j 
suppose,  step  into  our  shoes.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  the  whole  idea  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  that  the  Government  has  only  to  put  its  hand  on  the  lines, 
reduce  the  rates  so  as  to  produce  a  tremendous  increase  in  messages,  provide  an 
unlimited  increase  in  facilities,  and  by  some  magic  defy  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
ledfl^er  and  strike  a  balance  somehow  where  expenses  are  more  than  receipts, 
without  a  deficit;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  do  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  Goverment  making  a  failure  of 
it  if  it  undertook  it,  would  be,  first,  that  it  would  not  do  the  business  on  business 
principles,  and  second,  that  it  would  be  infiuenced  by  local  considerations  and 
])olitical  considerations? — A.  I  should  think  that  these  are  obvious  dangers,  obvi- 
ous possibilities. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  tell  me  the  capacity  of  a  cable?— A.  Yee; 
with  pleasure.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  length  of  the  cable.  For  an  Atlantic 
cable,  for  instance,  a  cable  that  is  laid  in  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  that  is  from  1,800  to 
2,500  miles  long,  the  only  guarantee  any  contractor  will  give  you  is  17  words  a 
minute. 

Q.  It  is  substantially  only  one  wire? — A.  One  wire  right  in  the  center,  insulated 
and  covered  with  iron  or  steel  sheathing  wires  to  protect  it  from  friction  outside. 

O.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  of  tne  relative  capacity  of  a  cable  with  a  line 
of  land  wire. — ^A.  You  can  put  as  many  wires  on  a  land  line  as  the  polee  will 
carry.  Submarine  cables  have  only  one  conductor  each.  There  is  a  cable  [show- 
ing  a  drawing] .  This  is  the  insulation.  This  space  is  filled  in  with  jute  [indi- 
cating] .  These  wires  are  laid  on  the  outside  and  the  whole  thing  is  about  as  big 
as  your  two  fingers.  A  ship  sails  along  and  you  commit  your  property  to  the 
mercy  of  the  deep. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  These  side  wires  [indicating]  are  merely  to  give  it 
strength?— A.  That  is  all.  Sometimes  cables  are  laid  m  2^  miles  of  water  and 
you  must  have  the  necessary  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  lifting  them  from 
that  depth  for  repairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far,  in  comparison— referring  to  the  question 
asked  you  by  Colonel  Clarke,  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain — ^would  the 
difference  in  universal  education  in  this  country  modify  the  view  expressed  by 
you? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  influence  it  very  much.  I  think  that  our  people 
who  want  to  telegraph,  do  telegraph.  What  I  wanted  to  say  this  morning  is  that 
Great  Britain  is  a  good  deal  of  a  playground.  London  is  peopled  aJlthe  time 
with  a  swelling  stream  of  strangers  from  all  over  the  world.  You  take  a  traveler 
who  goes  over  and  lands  at  Queenstown.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  telegraph 
to  London  to  see  if  his  hotel  accommodations  are  all  right.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  social  telegraphing  all  the  time,  and  the  whole  country  is  simply  filled 
with  large  houses  where  house  parties  are  going  on  all  the  time  and  there  may 
be  20  people  in  the  house  telegraphing  about  servants 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  "quad"  the  cable?— A.  There  is  a  fortune  for 
you  if  you  can  do  it.    No;  we  can  duplex  it. 

9-  (6y  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  were  taken  over  by 
this  Government,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  (I!ongress  in  the  Post-Office  com- 
mittees?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  management  of  the  appropriation,  just  as  the  appropriation  is 
now  for  the  postal  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  danger  in  the  usual  way  of  Congressmen  getting  everythinK 
for  their  districts  they  can,  in  covering  every  Congressional  district  of  the  United 
States  with  the  telegraph  to  every  farm  house  or  every  crossroads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  Well,  I  think  that  an  opinion  on  that  x>oint  can  only  be  given  in  the 
light  of  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  giving  a  Congressman  this  opportunity  to  make 
extensions  all  over  the  United  States  in  his  district  would  in  &  larger  measure 
bring  in  this  selfishness  that  is  contained  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill?— A.  That 
is  iust  what  I  do  think. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  really  enough  to  wreck  any  proposition  of  Govern- 
ment ownership?— A.  I  think  so,  decidedly,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
everyone  who  has  really,  carefully,  conservatively,  and  intelligently  thought 
over  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  post-office  system  is  a  political 
question?  I  would  like  to  know  if  Gtovemment  ownership  of  the  tSegraph 
would  likely  be  any  more  a  political  question  or  a  political  machine  thsSk  iSie 
Post-Office  Department? — A.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  the  postmasters  are  all 
changed  with  every  new  administration?  And  if  you  shotQd  undertake  to  change 
all  the  telegraph  managers  and  operators  with  every  adminiQ^ation,  I  think  that 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  would  be  absolutely  demoralized. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Can  you  think  ot  anything  further? 

When  your  testimony  is  sent  to  you  for  revision,  you  can  supply  any  data  that 
you  have  neglected  to  supply  here. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  put  in  there.  I  said  something 
about  values  on  tax  returns.  That  is  all  nonsense.  The  taxable  valuations  are 
on  a  real  estate  basis  nearly  all  through  the  property,  but  that  has  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  questions  we  have  been  considering. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon,  at  4.10  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  10.80  o'clock. 
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RzHiBrr  D. 

iTEs  OF  Pay  for  Gk>vBRNMENT  Communications  by  Tblbgraph. 

.  I  Post-Office  Department, 

L  J  Washington,  D,  C,  June  SO,  1900, 

fuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Postmaster-Gteneral  by  the  act  of  Con- 
mtitled  *'An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  secnre 
Grovemnient  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  otAier  purposes,'* 
▼ed  July  24, 1866,  and  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Title 
f  I  hereby  fix  the  rates  at  which  such  communications  as  the  said  statutes 
=Tibe  (not  including  those  passing  over  circuits  established  by  the  Chief  of 
/leather  Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture)  shall  be  sent  during  the  fiscal 
beginning  July  1. 1900,  and  terminating  June  30, 1901,  by  the  several  com- 
as within  the  effect  of  said  statutes,  as  follows: 

or  day  messages  containing  not  more  than  twenty  (20)  words,  exclusive  of 

i  ^/je  from  and  date,  twenty  (20)  cents,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  (1,000)  miles, 

''^     I  one  cent  for  each  additional  word.    One  quarter  of  this  rate  to  be  added  for 

|i  five  hundred  (500)  miles,  or  fraction  thereof,  but  no  rate  on  a  message  of 

inty  (20)  words  to  be  more  than  forty  (40)  cents,  nor  on  an  additional  word 

}re  than  two  (2)  cents.    The  rate  between  all  points  in  any  State,  Territory,' or 

ib  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  twenty  (20)  cents  for  twent}^  (20)  words,  and 

le  cent  for  each  additional  word. 

In  cases  where  the  price  of  a  messa^,  determined  as  herein  provided,  shall 
ttclude  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  such  fraction,  if  less  than  one-half,  is  to  be  disre- 
fftrded;'  if  one-half  or  more,  it  is  to  be  counted  as  one  cent. 
'  For  night  messages  not  exceeding  twenty  (20)  words,  exclusive  of  place  from 
|md  date,  fifteen  (1^)  cents  for  any  distance  within  two  thousand  (2,000)  miles, 
'and  for  g^reater  distances  twenty-five  (25)  cents;  in  each  case  one  cent  for  each 
additional  word. 
I      Instead  of  computing  the  actual  distances  of  transmission,  the  distance  for 
I  payment  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken  absolutely  to  be  the  number  of  miles  between 
/  the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory,  or  from  the  city  of  Washington,  if  from 
within  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  from  within  which  (whatever  the  place)  the 
message  is  sent,  and  the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory,  or  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, if  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  which  (whatever  the  place)  the 
message  is  received,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  wherein  such  distances 
are  given  as  computed  upon  the  shortest  practicable  route  between  such  capi- 
tals, and  which  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  this  order. 

But  it  is  provided  that  if,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1900,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
ensuing  year,  any  such  companv  shall  charge  the  public  for  a  message  of  ten 
words  or  less,  exclusive  of  the  date,  address,  and  signature,  a  less  rate  than  is 
herein  fixed  for  twenty  words,  exclusive  of  place  from  and  date,  the  rates  here 
prescribed  shall,  as  to  such  company,  thenceforth  during  the  year  be  reduced  to 
the  rates  so  charged  to  the  pubbc. 

The  statutes  provide  that  telegrams  between  the  several  Departments  of  the 
GK)vemment  and  their  officers  and  agents,  in  their  transmission  over  the  lines  of 
any  such  company,  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  business.  All  officers  of  the 
United  States  sending  such  telegrams  should  indorse  thereon  the  words  **  official 
business,"  and  should  report  to  the  Postmaster  General  any  failure  to  transmit 
them  In  such  priority,  and  any  charge  made  in  excess  of  the  rates  above  pre- 
scribed. 

^  Each  company  will  be  allowed  to  charge  for  messages  received  from  another 
line  at  the  same  rate  as  if  received  from  the  (Government  direct,  at  the  point  of 
transfer  for  truismission  over  its  own  line. 

Ch.  Emory  Smith,  Fostmaster-OenercU, 
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S<^iedule  of  rates  for  Oovemmeru  telegrams  on  and  after  Jvly  7,  1900, 


Rate  for 

twenty  words  and  multiples  of  twenty,  and  fo 
twenty  or  any  multiple  thereof. 

r  words  additional  to 

1 

Num- 
ber of 

Day  messages. 

Night  messages. 

words. 

1,000  miles. 

1,500  miles. 

2,000  miles. 

2,500  miles. 

8,000  miles 
or  more. 

2,000  miles. 

Over  2,000 
miles. 

20 

90.20 

90.25 

90.80 

90.35 

90.40 

90.15 

90.25 

40 

.40 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.46 

60 

.60 

.75 

.90 

1.05 

1.29 

.55 

.65 

80 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

.75 

.85 

100 

1.00 

1.25 

1.60 

1.75 

2.00 

.95 

1.05 

200 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

1.95 

2.05    , 

!      300 

8.00 

8.75 

4.50 

5.25 

6.00 

2.95 

3.05 

400 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

3.95 

4.05 

600 

5.00 

6.25 

7.50 

8.75 

10.00 

4.95 

5.05 

1 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.a 

2 

.02 

.03 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.02 

8 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.06 

4 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.04 

.04 

5 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.10 

.05 

.05 

6 

.06 

.06                 .09 

.11 

.12 

.06 

-      .06 

7 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.07 

.07 

8 

M 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.06 

.06 

9 

.09 

.11 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.09 

.09 

10 

.10 

.13 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.10 

.10 

11 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.19 

.22 

.11 

.11 

12 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.a 

.24 

.12 

..12 

IS 

.13 

.16 

.20 

.28 

.26 

.13 

.13 

14 

.14 

.18 

.21 

.25 

.28 

.14 

.14 

15 

.15 

.19 

.28 

.26 

.30 

.15 

.15 

16 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.28 

.32 

.16 

.16 

17 

.17 

.21 

.26 

.80 

.84 

.17 

.17 

18 

.18 

.23 

.27 

.32 

.86 

.18 

.18 

19 

.19 

.24 

.29 

.38 

.38 

.19 

.19 

EXH 

IBIT  E. 

Bates  for  Telegraph  Service  for  the  Weather  Bureau,  over  Western 
Union,  International  Ocean,  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Companies' 
Lines,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

for  miscellaneous  messages. 

For  messages  containing  not  more  than  twenty  words,  exclnsiye  of  place  from 
and  date,  twenty  cents,  and  for  each  additional  word  one  cent,  for  all  distances 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  miles. 

For  distances  over  one  thousand  miles,  one-fourth  the  price  of  messages  for  one 
thousand  miles  to  be  added  for  every  iive  hundred  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof : 
Provided,  That  no  message  shall  be  more  than  two  times  the  price  of  a  messaj^e 
for  one  thousand  miles.     (Fractional  parts  of  a  cent  to  be  dropped  in  aU  amounts. ) 

The  rates  between  all  points  within  the  same  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  the  same  as  for  one  thousand  miles,  to  wit,  twenty  and  one. 

The  distances  from  all  points  in  one  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  all  points  in  another  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shaJl  be 
taken  arbitrarily  to  be  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  such  States,  Terri- 
tories, or  District,  respectively,  by  the  shortest  practicable  route,  as  shown  by 
the  published  distance  tables  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  But  it  is  providea 
that  if,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1899,  or  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing  year,  the 
public  shall  be  charged  for  a  message  of  ten  words  or  less,  exclusive  of  the  date, 
address,  and  signature,  a  less  rate  than  is  herein  fixed  for  twenty  words,  exclusive 
of  place  from  and  date,  the  rate  here  prescribed  shall,  thenceforth  during  the 
year,  be  reduced  to  the  rate  so  charged  to  the  public. 

FOR  circuit  reports. 

For  weather  rejwrts  in  code  words,  over  circuits  as  now  or  hereafter  arranged 
for  the  purpose,  each  station  copying  all  the  reports  sent  from  the  other  stations 
on  the  circuit,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  word  over  each  circuit  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  having  not  more  than  four  intermediate  and 
two  terminal  stations;  one-half  cent  per  word  additional  for  circuits  over  one 
thousand  miles  in  length:  Provided,  That  no  circuit  shall  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  length;  one  eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  added  for  each  additional  drop- 
copy  station;  one-eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  deducted  for  each  drop-copy  station 
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that  may  be  diacontinaed  beyond  the  four  intenaediate  stations.  Copies  of  all 
circuit  reportB,  in  installmentB  of  not  more  than  two  sheets  at  a  time,  most  be 
delivered  to  the  Weather  Bureau  obeerrera  promptly  after  their  receipt  at  the 
_._.^ .!._  j^™ jj  Qjrcnjtg^  where  meesenger  eerviceis  maiataiiied. 


For  all  forecast  i 


ssagee  distribnteii  from  designated  circnit  centers  other 


. — _Q  WasbingtoD,  D.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  OreK.. 
on  each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  rate  for  miscellaneonB  messagee  will 
be  chaiwd  for  the  firat  message  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  message. 

For  au  forecast  messagee  distribnted  from  the  circnit  center  of  Washiiigton, 
D.  C,  Chicago,  m.,  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  and  Portland,  Oreg,  to  points  other  than 
re^nlar  Weather  Burean  etatlona,  on  each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  rat« 
for  miaceliaDeonB  measles  will  be  charged  for  the  first  message  and  t^  cents  for 
«ach  additional  mess^e.  For  all  forecast  messages  tel^apned  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Gal,,  and  Portlana,  Or^.,  to  regular 
Weather  Bnrean  stations  the  rates  for  miacellaneons  messages  will  apply-  The 
nteflsage  destined  to  the  farthest  point  from  the  designated  circnit  centers  shall 
be  considered  as  the  first  message  m  each  case. 

For  all  cotton  region,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages  on 
each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  twenty  cents  for  the  first  message  received  at 
each  circnit  center  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  message. 

Forecast,  cotton  region,  sngar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages 
to  be  counted  the  same  as  miscellaneons  messages,  and  one  cent  allowed  for  each 
additional  word  over  twenty. 

For  rent  of  cable  between  Fort  Point  and  Lime  Point,  Califomia.at  fifty  dollars 


It  is  twreed  tbat  the  above-named  telegraph  companies  shall  require  their  opera- 
tors and  agents  to  give  priority  to  all  Weather  Bnrean  business,  in  accor^nce 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  24, 1866,  which  provides 
that  telegrams  between  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  shall  have 
priori^  over  tiU  other  bneiness. 

Scheduk  of  toord  raU*. 


11  words,  except  place  Itom  and 

lata. 

to  be  counted. 
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47 
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.70 
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35 

42 

49 

56 
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29 

29 

36 

50 

Its 

85 

98 

SO 

30 

50 

60 

62 

.75 

SI 

64 

62 

51 

51 

63 

.76 

89 

83 

32 

40 

4S 

56 

91 

04 

S8 

S3 

63 

66 

:79 

60 
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36 
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36 
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Schedule  0/  wvrd  rata — Continued. 
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Exhibit  F, 

SUUvtiix  of  the  Walmt  Union  TeUgraph  Company. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mileage  of  lioefl  opemt«d,  number  of  offices,  Dum- 
ber of  mewa)^  sent,  rec«ipts,  expeneee,  profits,  and  average  tolls  and  cost  per  mcaaige 
for  Mch  year  aince  1866: 
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Chairman  International 


Wabhihoton.  D.  C,  April  17, 1901. 

TESTIHOFY  OP  VS.  A.  L.  RANTALL, 

•ographieal  Union  committee  on  Qovemment  control 
and  owneruhip  of  the  telegraph. 

The commisBioii  met  at  10.55  a.m.  At 2.38  p.  m.,  Ur.  Litchman  presidiiig, Hr. 
A.  L.  Randall  appeared  as  a  witness  and,  being  dol;  swom,  t«stiGed  aa  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmah.)  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  you  will  kindly  give  your 
name,  poet-office  address,  and  yonr  occapation. — A.  A.  L.  Randall.  1510  North 
Capitol  street,  Washington,  D.  C.;  assistant  foreman.  Government  Printin^Office. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on 
Gtovemment  ownership  and  control  of  telegraphs? — A.  Yes;  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  have  been  since  1898. 

Q.  In  that  connection  have  yon  obtained  certain  knowledge  and  information  in 
relation  to  the  matter  that  may  be  desirable  for  ns  to  bear? — A.  I  have.  I  may 
not  be  as  well  informed  as  I  was  4  or  5  years  ago.  Since  the  Spanish-American 
war  we  have  dropped  down  a  little  bit  because  we  conld  not  get  a  hearing  on  that 
acconnt. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  prepared  statement  that  yon  care  to  preetut  in  yonr  own 
way?— A.  Yea,  sir. 
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Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  Mr.  Bandall  may  make  his  statement  and  any  members  of  the 
commission  can  ask  such  questions  as  may  occnr  to  them  as  being  pertinent  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  In  1893  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America, 
at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  put  itself  on  record  in 
favor  of  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  of  this  country,  by 
adopting  resolutions  offered  by  myself,  and  directing  its  officers  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  work  and  watch  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
measure.  I  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention  from  Ck)lumbia  Union,  101 ,  of  tills 
citv.  A  distinguished  member  of  this  commission,  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy,  was  a 
colleague  of  mine.  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  we  at  once 
proceeded  to  organize  the  country  on  this  measure.  In  a  short  time  petitions  and 
resolutions  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country  began  to  pour  into  Congrees, 
and  after  petitions  bearing  somethinflr  like  800,000  signatures,  oesides  hundreds  of 
resolutions  had  been  offered  and  referred  to  the  House  Post-Office  and  Poet-Roads 
Committee,  we  succeeded  in  having  a  date  fixed  for  the  hearings  to  begin.  May  4, 
1894,  was  the  date  for  the  first  hearing.  I  had  the  honor  to  open  the  hearing  with 
a  statement  why  our  organization  desired  the  Ghovemment  to  own  and  operate 
the  telegraph  lines  of  this  country,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  GK)mpers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  spoke  at  length  on  the  ^reat 
good  the  people  of  this  country  would  derive  if  only  the  Government  ownea  and 
controUea  telegraphic  communication,  and  he  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
House  committee  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  present  condition  of  the  subject-matter. 

We  had  six  different  hearings  in  all  before  that  committee,  and  amon^  those 
who  made  arguments  and  statements  before  the  House  committee,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen,  were:  Congressman  Maguire,  of  California;  John 
Davis,  of  Kansas;  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  father-in-law  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
of  Bell  telephone  fame;  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  at  that  time 

President  of  the  National  Farmers*  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  later  a 
Tnited  States  Senator;  Samuel  H.  Bell,  and  William  McCabe,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  committee.    Some  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  several  times. 
Very  few  members  of  either  body  were  found  who  declared  tnemselves  in  direct 

X^sition  to  the  measure.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  conversed  with 
itted  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish the  speediest  and  most  efficient  postal  service  in  operation  in  any  nation  on 
the  globe;  that  the  people  were  not  only  entitled  to  the  best,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  but  that  the  demand  for  a  postal  telegraph,  repeated  with  increasing 
force  and  persistency  from  year  to  year,  would  soon  have  to  be  met  by  the  utili- 
zation Dy  the  GK>vemment  of  electricity  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  the  urgent 
corresxK)ndence  of  the  people,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
upon  the  more  slow  and  antiquated  methods  and  process  of  so-cidied  '*  fast  mail 
trains.'' 

At  a  hearing  granted  to  us  by  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  in  1896, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inventor,  was  among  those  who 
made  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Mr.  Delany,  who  has  personallv 
investigated  the  workings  of  the  governmental  telegraph  systems  of  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  postal  telegraph  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  lines  of  which  country  one  of  his  more  imxK)rtant  inventions 
has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation,  then  made  an  elaborate  argument, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  by  the  Unit^  States 
of  the  telegrapn  to  its  postal  service. 

During  the  period  of  active  operations  at  the  Capitol  my  committee  frequently 
received  timely  and  valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  your  commisson,  ex-Congressman  John  M.  Farquhar,  who  from  1860 
to  1862  was  president  of  the  National  Typographical  Union.  Mr.  Farquhar  is  the 
oldest  ex-president  of  our  organization  now  living.  Veteran  unionist,  as  he  is,  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  old-time  interest  in  our  organization  and  its  affairs. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  having  public  mass  meetinxs  throughout  the 
country  for  the  pui-pose  of  agitating  the  question  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  people,  thus  enabling  tne  business  community  to  form  a  more 
intelligent  idea  or  the  advantages  of  the  proposition,  and  also  give  the  measure 
wider  publicity  and  place  the  people  in  possession  of  essential  facts  regarding  the 
scheme,  which  have  heretofore  been  but  little  understood. 

An  organic  opposition  to  a  monopoly  of  any  sort  may  be  stated  as  my  general 
reason  for  advocating  the  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  business  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  claiming  that  the  rates  are  extortionate;  that  they  are  levied  so  as  to 
yield  large  dividends,  not  only  for  the  stoclu  paid  for  in  money,  but  on  what  is 
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called  "watered  stocks."  which  are  understood  to  be  quite  considerable  in 
Amounts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  stock  now  out- 
standing on  the  Western  Union  is  clear  and  unmixed  water.  This  company, 
^with  its  millions  of  capital,  and  with  its  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  telegraph, 
is  independent  of  any  legal  control  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people— a  conoition  of  things  which  no  just  government  should  tolerate. 

The  telegraph  has  become  a  very  imxK)rtant  agency  for  the  communication  of 
intelligence,  and  the  telegraph  system  of  this  country  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  persons,  and  has  become  a  monopoly  with  power 
to  levy  such  exactions  on  telegraphic  communications  as  those  who  control  the 
system  may  choose  to  establish.  Too  frequent  exercise  of  the  subtle  and  danger- 
ous power  possessed  by  this  monopoly  in  thwarting  the  public  will  has  resulted 
in  a  demana  by  the  people  that  the  Government  shall  own  and  operate  the  lines 
n  the  interest  of  all.  Such  ownership  and  control  would  be  oi^  a  return  to 
orinnal  conditions.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  America  (from  Washington  to 
BsJtimore)  was  built  with  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  and  was  ox>erated  by 
Idle  Post-Office  Department  for  3  years. 

For  a  great  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  the  utilization  of  the  tele- 
graph for  cheaper  and  speedier  messages.  The  demand  has  been  for  some  method 
of  governmental  control,  but  the  influence  of  the  few  who  have  made  a  monojwly 
of  this  useful  service  has  been  sufficient  to  defeat  so  reasonable  and  just  a  demand. 

Almost  every  Postmaster-G^eneral  since  1846  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment owning  the  telegraph. 

I  will  quote  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  Postmaster-Gteneral  Wana- 
maker's  report  of  1892,  which  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  case: 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Government  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advo- 
cate the  ntilization  of  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day.  To  receive  letters  and  other  mail  and  store  them  away  for  shipment  in  bulk, 
more  or  less  slowly  once  a  day,  or  even  every  hour,  when  a  wire  and  telegraph 
instrument  might  connect  the  major  part  of  the  post-offices  seems  an  antiquated 
anomaly.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  mails  must  always  go  by  rail.  But 
there  is  another  considerable  part  that  seeks  quicker  transit  that  does  not  find  con- 
venient the  10,000  railroad  telegraph  offices,  often  distant  from  villages,  and  does 
not  find  the  telegraph  carried  within  the  reach  of  working  x>6ople. 

**  The  mail  and  telegraph  are  the  life  current  of  business,  and  to  a  large  extent 
of  social  life,  and  the  private  monopoly  of  either  system  must  result  in  creating 
a  preferred  class,  to  which  high  rates  may  not  be  objectionable.  The  humbler 
citizen  must  do  without.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  telegraph  was  a  monopoly, 
and  so  is  the  postal  system;  but  the  difference  is  that  one  is  operated  for  private 
gain  and  the  other  for  public  good.  The  Government  follows  a  settler  across  the 
plains  and  into  the  mines  and  establishes  a  post-office,  in  order  that  his  family  may 
nave  letters  and  newspapers  and  be  more  content  in  a  frontier  home.  The  tele- 
graph goes  where  it  can  find  paying  business  only;  and  so  it  falls  out  that  only  a 
sixtieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  owing,  not  to  the  need,  but  to  the 
inconvenience  and  charges,  employ  the  telegraph.  The  post-office  helps  to  settle, 
serve,  and  satisfy  the  country — ^literally  to  make  the  country — and  of  all  its 
adjuncts,  the  most  important,  that  which  would  afford  the  quickest  mode  of  com- 
munication between  families  near  and  far,  apparentlv  can  not  be  made  available 
in  any  way.  The  fact  is  that  in  some  respects  the  telegraph  seems  to  get  farther 
and  farther  away  as  the  capital  and  the  jjower  of  the  corporation  increase." 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  growth  of  this  gigantic  monopoly. 

In  1858  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  iJnion  was  $885,700.  The  stock  dividends 
delared  between  1858  and  1866,  a  period  of  only  8  years,  amounted  to  $17,810,146, 
and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  $1 ,937,950,  making  the  capital  stock  on  July 
1, 1866,  $30,133,800.  In  that  very  year  new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of 
Sa0,450,500,  this  making  the  capital  stock  on  July  1 ,  1867,  $40,568,300.  The  largest 
dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874  was  414  per  cent.  The  investors 
got  their  money  back  four  times  in  1  year.  The  largest  amount  of  stock  ever 
divided  at  one  time  was  $10,000,000,  and  for  a  period  of  7  years  the  dividends 
were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on  its  average  capital.  In  1874  the  company 
bought  up  its  own  stock  and  the  stock  of  other  telegraph  companies  and  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  $15,000,000.  which  was  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  dividends  declared:  In  1862,  27  per  cent;  1863,  100  per 
cent;  1864,  100  per  cent.  In  1878,  $6,000,000;  in  1881,  one  of  $15,000,000  and 
another  of  $4,300,000.  It  realized  $100,000,000  in  25  years  by  its  extortionate 
charges.  An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have 
received  up  to  1890  stock  dividends  of  more  than  $50,000  and  cash  dividends  equal 
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Ml*.  LiTCHMAN.  Mr.  Randall  may  make  his  statement  and  any  members  of  the 
commission  can  ask  snch  questions  as  may  occur  to  them  as  being  pertinent  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  In  1893  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America, 
at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  put  itself  on  record  in 
favor  of  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegn^ph  of  this  country,  by 
adopting  resolutions  offered  by  myself,  and  directing  its  officers  to  apiwint  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  work  and  watch  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
measure.  I  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention  from  Columbia  Union,  101 ,  of  this 
citv.  A  distinguished  member  of  this  commission,  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy,  was  a 
colleague  of  mine.  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  we  at  once 
proceeded  to  organize  the  country  on  this  measure.  In  a  short  time  i)etitions  and 
resolutions  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country  began  to  pour  into  Congress, 
and  after  petitions  bearing  somethinflr  like  300,000  signatures,  besides  htmdreds  of 
resolutions  had  been  offered  and  referred  to  the  House  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads 
Committee,  we  succeeded  in  having  a  date  fixed  for  the  hearings  to  begin.  May  4, 
18^,  was  the  date  for  the  first  hearing.  I  had  the  honor  to  open  the  nearing  with 
a  statement  why  our  organization  desired  the  Government  to  own  and  o];)erate 
the  telegraph  lines  of  this  country,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gtompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  spoke  at  length  on  the  ereat 
good  the  people  of  this  country  would  derive  if  only  the  Government  owned  and 
controlled  telegraphic  communication,  and  he  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
House  committee  tooi)en  their  eyes  to  the  present  condition  of  the  subject-matter. 

We  had  six  different  hearings  in  all  before  that  committee,  and  amone  those 
who  made  arguments  and  statements  before  the  House  committee,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen,  were:  Congressman  Mag^ulre,  of  California;  John 
Davis,  of  Kansas;  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  father-in-law  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
of  Bell  telephone  fame;  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  oi  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  later  a 
United  States  Senator;  Samuel  H.  Bell,  and  William  McCabe,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  committee.    Some  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  several  times. 

Very  few  members  of  either  body  were  found  who  declared  themselves  in  direct 

X^sition  to  the  measure.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  conversed  with 
itted  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish the  speediest  and  most  efficient  postal  service  in  operation  in  any  nation  on 
the  globe;  that  the  people  were  not  only  entitled  to  the  best,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  but  that  the  demand  for  a  xK)stal  telegraph,  repeated  with  increasiiig 
force  and  persistency  from  year  to  year,  would  soon  have  to  be  met  by  the  utili- 
zation Dy  the  GK)vemment  of  electricity  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  the  urgent 
corresxK)ndence  of  the  people,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
upon  the  more  slow  and  antiquated  methods  and  process  of  so-cal^  "  fast  mail 
trains." 

At  a  hearing  granted  to  us  by  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  in  1896, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inventor,  was  among  those  who 
made  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Mr.  Delany,  who  has  personally 
investigated  the  workings  of  the  governmental  telegraph  systems  of  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  postal  telegraph  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  lines  of  which  countiy  one  of  his  more  important  inventions 
has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation,  then  made  an  elaborate  argument, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  by  the  Unit^  States 
of  the  telegraph  to  its  postal  service. 

During  the  period  of  active  operations  at  the  Capitol  my  committee  frequently 
received  timely  and  valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  your  commisson,  ex-Congressman  John  M.  Farquhar,  who  from  1860 
to  1862  was  president  of  the  National  Typographical  Union.  Mr.  Farquhar  is  the 
oldest  ex-president  of  our  organization  now  living.  Veteran  unionist,  as  he  is,  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  old-time  interest  in  our  organization  and  its  affairs. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  having  public  mass  meeting  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  question  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  people,  thus  enabling  tne  business  community  to  form  a  more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposition,  and  also  give  the  measure 
wider  publicity  and  place  the  people  in  possession  of  essential  facts  reg^o^ng  the 
scheme,  which  have  neretof ore  been  but  little  understood. 

An  organic  opposition  to  a  monopoly  of  any  sort  may  be  stated  as  my  general 
reason  for  advocating  the  governmental  ownership  ana  control  of  the  telegraph. 
I  have  received  huncfreds  of  letters  from  business  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  claiming  that  the  rates  are  extortionate;  that  they  are  levied  so  as  to 
yield  large  dividends,  not  only  for  the  stocks  paid  for  in  money,  but  on  what  is 
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called  "watered  stocks,"  which  are  understood  to  be  quite  considerable  in 
amonnts.  There  is  no  donbt  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  stock  now  oat- 
standing  on  the  Western  Union  is  clear  and  unmixed  water.  This  company, 
with  its  millions  of  capital,  and  with  its  monox>oly  of  the  business  of  the  telegraph, 
is  independent  of  any  legal  control  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  x^eople — ^a  condition  of  things  which  no  just  goyemment  should  tolerate. 

The  telegraph  has  become  a  yery  imxK)rtant  agency  for  the  communication  of 
intelligence,  and  the  telegraph  system  of  this  country  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatiyely  few  persons,  and  has  become  a  monopoly  with  power 
to  leyy  such  exactions  on  telegraphic  communications  as  those  who  control  the 
system  may  choose  to  establish.  Too  frequent  exercise  of  the  subtle  and  danger- 
ous power  possessed  by  this  monopoly  in  thwarting  the  public  will  has  resulted 
in  a  demand  by  the  people  that  the  Goyemment  shall  own  and  operate  the  lines 
n  the  interest  of  all.  Such  ownership  and  control  would  be  o^y  a  return  to 
original  conditions.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  America  (from  Washington  to 
Baltiniore)  was  built  with  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  and  was  operated  by 
the  Post-OflSce  Department  for  3  years. 

For  a  great  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  the  utilization  of  the  tele- 
graph for  cheaper  and  speedier  messages.  The  demand  has  been  for  some  method 
of  governmental  control,  but  the  influence  of  the  few  who  haye  made  a  monopoly 
of  thifi  useful  seryicehas  been  sufficient  to  defeat  so  reasonable  and  just  a  demand. 

Almost  every  Postmaster-Gteneral  since  1846  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment  owning  the  telegraph. 

I  will  quote  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker's  reiport  of  1892,  which  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  case: 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Govemment  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advo- 
cate the  utilization  of  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day.  To  receive  letters  and  other  mail  and  store  tnem  away  for  shipment  in  bulk, 
more  or  less  slowly  once  a  day,  or  even  every  hour,  when  a  wire  and  telegraph 
instrument  might  connect  the  major  part  of  the  post-offices  seems  an  antiquated 
anomaly.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  mails  must  always  go  by  rail.  But 
thei'^  is  another  considerable  part  that  seeks  quicker  transit  that  does  not  find  con- 
venient the  10,000  railroad  telegraph  offices,  often  distant  from  villages,  and  does 
not  find  the  telegraph  carried  witnin  the  reach  of  working  people. 

''*•  The  mail  and  telegraph  are  the  life  current  of  business,  and  to  a  large  extent 
of  social  life,  and  the  private  monopoly  of  either  system  must  resalt  in  creating 
a  preferred  class,  to  wnich  high  rates  may  not  be  objectionable.  The  humbler 
citizen  must  do  without.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  telegraph  was  a  monopoly, 
and  so  is  the  postal  system;  but  the  difference  is  that  one  is  operated  for  private 
gain  and  the  other  for  public  good.  The  Govemment  follows  a  settler  across  the 
plains  and  into  the  mines  and  establishes  a  post-office,  in  order  that  his  family  may 
nave  letters  and  newspapers  and  be  more  content  in  a  frontier  home.  The  tele- 
graph goes  where  it  can  find  paying  business  only;  and  so  it  falls  out  that  only  8 
sixtieth  i)art  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  owing,  not  to  the  need,  but  to  the 
inconvenience  and  charges,  employ  the  telegraph.  The  post-office  helps  to  settle, 
serve,  and  satisfy  the  country — literally  to  make  the  country — and  of  all  its 
adjuncts,  the  most  important,  that  which  would  afford  the  quickest  mode  of  com- 
munication between  families  near  and  far,  apparently  can  not  be  made  available 
in  any  way.  The  fact  is  that  in  some  respects  the  telegraph  seems  to  get  farther 
and  farther  away  as  the  capital  and  the  jjower  of  the  corporation  increase." 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  growth  of  this  jdgan tic  monopoly. 

In  1858  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  iJnion  was  |385 ,700.  The  stock  dividends 
delared  between  1858  and  1866,  a  period  of  only  8  years,  amounted  to  $17,810,146, 
and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  $1 ,937,950,  making  the  capital  stock  on  July 
1,  1866,  $20,133,800.  In  that  very  year  new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of 
^a0,450,500,  this  making  the  capital  stock  on  July  1 ,  1867,  $40,568,800.  The  largest 
dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874  was  414  per  cent.    The  investors 

tot  their  money  back  four  times  in  1  year.  The  largest  amount  of  stock  ever 
ivided  at  one  time  was  $10,000,000,  and  for  a  period  of  7  years  the  dividends 
were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on  its  average  capital.  In  1874  the  company 
bought  up  its  own  stock  and  the  stock  of  other  telegraph  companies  and  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  $15,000,000,  which  was  held  in  the  treasuiy  of  the  company.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  dividends  declared:  In  1862,27  per  cent;  1863,  100  per 
cent;  1864,  100  per  cent.  In  1878,  $6,000,000;  in  1881,  one  of  $15,000,000  and 
another  of  $4,300,000.  It  realized  $100,000,000  in  25  vears  by  its  extortionate 
charges.  An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have 
received  up  to  1890  stock  dividends  of  more  than  $50,000  and  cash  dividends  equal 
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to  $100,000,  or  300  per  cent  of  dividends  in  a  year.  In  1890  its  capital  stock  was 
$85,960,000;  but,  from  the  last  report  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  the  Western  Union, 
it  took  a  jomp  which  raised  it  to  abont  $115,000,000. 

Says  Mr.  Wanamaker  again: 

**i  believe  that  a  telegraph  company  coold  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a 
nnif orm  25-cent  20-word  message  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
business  on  lower  rates  would  be  so  large  that  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, in  my  judgment,  would  not  be  diminished.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that 
the  Government,  by  reason  of  what  it  would  save  in  the  use  of  existing  postal 
machinery,  coula  easily  by  this  time  have  afforded  much  lower  rates  thim  the 
present  telegraph  charges  if  it  had  continued  to  operate  the  lines  it  began.  The 
people  think  more  about  these  things  than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  do,  and 
they  are  restive  under  conditions  which  they  feel  that  the  GK>vemment  should 
change." 

Just  think  of  it!  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  teles^aph  lines  of  the  world  are 
under  government  ownership.  All  the  countries  of  Europe  own  their  telegraph 
lines.    The  rates  for  service  are  as  follows: 

England,  12  cents  for  12  words;  Germany,  17  cents  for  10  words,  and  a  discount 
of  li  cents  for  every  word  less  than  10;  Italy,  18  cents  for  15  words;  Switzerland, 
10  cents  for  10  words;  Belgium,  9  cents  for  10  words.  In  France  the  rate  is  10 
cents  for  10  words  within  the  country,  and  2  cents  per  word  from  the  French- 
African  possessions,  a  10- word  message  from  North  Africa  costing  but  20  cents. 
Distance  is  not  considered  in  making  the  rate.  No  more  charge  is  made  for  100 
miles  than  1  mile,  the  same  principle  being  applied  as  that  governing  our  postal 
system.  Most  of  these  countries  derive  their  revenue  from  the  service.  Tnis  is 
effected  by  combining  the  telegraph  with  the  post-office.  In  Italy  in  1890  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  lines  was  $8,010,974;  the  expenses,  $2,708,187;  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $806,837. 

Here  is  what  a  tele^aph  operator  says  in  regard  to  the  monopoly  imposing  upon 
the  people.    Seldom  is  it  that  we  can  &:et  one  of  them  to  say  anything: 

**  Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  Western  Union  favors  one  class  of  busi- 
ness and  willfully  neglects  to  do  justice  to  another.  Certain  business,  mostly 
brokers'  messages,  has  sx)ecial  rights  over  everything  else.  The  operator  who  is 
sending  death  messages,  messages  that  summon  children  to  the  bedside  of  dying 
parents,  or  transact  legitimate  business  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  is  often 
obliged  to  lay  them  aside  in  order  that  the  wires  may  be  used  for  the  business  of 
a  trust,  a  monopoly,  or  a  ring  of  speculators. 

*  *  Many  broker  companies  hire  wires  for  use  during  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  leasing  practice  has  grown  to  such  proportions  with  the  Western 
Union  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  regular  volume  of  legitimate  business  to 
be  handled  readily,  with  the  few  wires  retained  for  that  purpose.  What  is  the 
conse(^uence?  From  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  business  in 
repeating  offices.  The  brokers'  wires  are  then  free,  and  they  are  manned  to  handle 
the  business  which  has  been  obliged  to  wait." 

In  his  report  for  1880  Postmaster-Greneral  Maynard  says: 

"  During  my  visit  to  the  British  post-office  I  examined  with  much  interest  the 
^stem  of  telegraphy,  for  several  years  past  connected  with  the  nostid  service. 
This  method  or  corre6X)ondence  is  thought  to  have  made  a  great  aavance  since  it 
was  changed  from  the  management  of  private  coi*porations,  responsible  to  nobody, 
hardly  to  public  opinion,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
business  has  increased  many  fold,  the  cost  of  sending  messages  has  been  largely 
reduced ,  and  the  service  is  performed  in  many  localities  it  never  would  have  reacned 
under  the  pecuniary  stimulus  of  private  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  yields  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  royal  treasury." 

Postmaster-Qeneral  Gresham  in  his  report  for  1888  said: 

**  The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the  transference  of  the 
mail  on  many  chief  routes  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on  common  highways  to 
steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equally  potent  to  warrant  the  call- 
ing of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of  its 
great  functions  of  rapidly  transmitting  corresxx)ndence  and  intelligence.'^ 

This  measure  has  been  indorsed  heretofore  by  every  commercial  body  of  men  in 
the  United  States — ^by  every  board  of  trade  and  chamber  of  commerce.  The  peo- 
ple who  furnish  84  x>er  cent  of  all  the  tele^aph  business  ought  to  count.  The 
national  board  of  trade,  at  almost  all  of  its  sessions  for  the  last  12  years,  has 
resolved,  in  the  strongest  kind  of  language,  that  the  necessities  of  the  people  of 
the  country  demanded  that  the  Government  should  take  control  of  the  telegraphic 
ystem  or  build  another  system. 
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Here  is  what  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  to  say  in  connec- 
tion with  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  before  the  Hen- 
derson conmiittee  in  1894: 

"  I  do  not  snppoee  l^e  time  has  ever  been,  since  the  Government  has  existed, 
when  they  have  not  assxmied  control,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  universally,  of 
the  means  of  intellectaal  communication — the  cammnnicanon  of  intelligence  as 
between  individuals.  That  is  the  very  starting  point  of  society,  and  is  one  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  men  and  the  brute  creation,  in  fact  the  brutes 
t^emiflelves,  so  far  as  they  have  any  capacity  whatever,  except  mere  force  and 
inertia,  have  some  method  of  communication  between  themselves.  Away  back 
we  b^g^  with  the  postman.  Then  time  and  distance  were  the  two  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  The  postman  went  with  regularity;  he  went  with  comparative 
cheapness;  he  became  a  public  vehicle  and  he  was  available  to  everybody;  he  was 
the  first  force  or  starting  point;  he  was  an  educative  force;  he  was  of  use  in  busi- 
ness; he  was  of  use  in  social  life;  he  was  a  necessity;  he  was  a  governmental 
institution. 

**  Then  we  went  further  and  appropriated  the  horse  because  he  could  annihilate 
distance  more  rapidly  and  was  a  better  means,  when  combined  with  postman,  of 
aooomplishing  the  same  end — a  eocial  business  educator. 

**  Then  steam  force  was  discovered.  We  appropriated  that  through  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  overcome  time  and  distance  in  intercommunication,  and 
that,  too,  without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  ability  or  capacity  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  to  meet  expenditure.  It  was  a  public  benefit.  It  was  educational — ^to 
educate  the  neople  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  post-offices  and 
post-roads.  Kow  we  come  in  these  later  days  to  miraculous  interpositions,  as  it 
were,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  x>eople.  When  we  discovered  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  we  appropriated  the  lightning.  And  right  here,  at  this  point, 
it  "would  seem  as  though  Goa  had  interposed  in  our  favor  to  place  within  our 
control  a  means  of  communication  vastly  more  imxK)rtant  than  all  others  before 
that,  for  the  lightning  actually  annihilates  both  distance  and  time.  So  that  the 
busiiiess  man  residing  in  San  Francisco  can  sit  down,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  with 
another  business  man  in  New  York  and  be  brought  into  contact,  where  they  can 
converge  for  5  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  their  business  communication,  and  often- 
times personal  communication,  being  flashed  across  the  continent  instantly.  So 
with  tke  telegraph — ^not  so  great  a  convenience,  to  be  sure,  as  the  telephone. 

'*  To  make  it  all  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  justified  in  promoting  any 
private  institution  or  system  of  private  institutions  or  organizations  of  forces  to 
step  in  here  between  the  people  and  these  modem  discoveries  and  thus  practically 
doable  the  burden  which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  order  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  whole  of  those  means. 

"  I  doubt  whether  we  should  stop  and  insist  upon  knowing  whether  it  will  pay 
by  actual  book  account.  But  these  agencies  will  pay  in  a  thousand  ways,  pay  in 
the  saving  of  expenditures  that  all  men  in  the  course  of  their  lives  must  make 
sometimes.  So  I  think  this  comparatively  cheap  means  of  intercommunication 
that  annihilates  time  and  distance  should  be  adopted. 

*^  Then  there  are  the  matters  of  detail.  You  can  work  those  out.  I  believe  you 
can  put  these  ideas  into  a  bill  and  provide,  if  you  please,  that  in  some  reasonable 
way  existing  companies  should,  if  they  find  the  interference  of  the  Government 
in  this  general  way— not  for  present  uses  but  for  general  public  uses — ^ruinous  to 
vested  capital,  either  have  their  properties  purchased  by  the  Government  or  be 
left  to  hold  such  field  of  occupation  as  may  be  proper.  And  there  will  be  one. 
There  will  idways  be  a  large  special  field,  which  they  can  occupy  with  profit,  for 
the  transmission  of  business  messages  between  brokers  and  all  that.  Leave  the 
field  open  to  them  in  the  future  in  some  way,  so  they  may  still  find  a  profitable 
business,  or  by  total  or  partial  compensation,  if  necessary,  prevent  anything  like 
a  seqaestration  of  vested  capital.  Provide  some  way  so  as  to  do  justice  all 
around,  some  proper  and  natural  way,  as  has  been  found  in  foreign  countries, 
where  they  are  more  accustomed  than  our  people  to  the  use  of  these  two  great 
miracles  of  intercommunication,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  do  that. 

'*  Speaking  oi  how  monoxK)lies  have  grown,  I  know  myself  how  the  Associated 
Press,  with  their  arrangements  with  the  telegraph  companies  for  the  sending  of 
press  dispatches,  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  newspaper 
enterprises  throughout  the  country.  In  our  own  State,  New  Hampshire,  we 
fonna  very  great  difficulty— in  fact,  we  have  found  it  impossible,  in  the  State 
where  I  uve,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  important  newspaper  which  we 
designed  to  establish,  and  for  which  the  capital  could  easily  have  oeen  obtained 
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without  any  difficulty.  This  has  been  ho  for  many  years,  at  least  for  10  or  15 
years." 

Yon  may  wonder  why  the  printers  of  the  country  are  taking  snch  an  active 
interest  in  the  goyemmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  tele^aph.  I  will 
endeavor  to  tell  yon.  It  is  tme  that  we,  as  printers,  have  a  selnsh  motive  in 
desiring  governmental  ownership.  The  moment  a  law  providing  for  govern- 
mental ownership  should  pass  Ck>ngre8s  that  moment  wotQd  the  twin  monopoly 
be  broken,  and  then,  we  believe,  in  almost  every  city  in  the  country  at  least  one 
new  paper  would  ertart.  You  may  ask  why  new  papers  can  not  start  now. 
Because  the  avenues  in  which  the  news  is  gathered  are  closed  excepting  to  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  members  of  the  Associated  Press,  which  has,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  monopoly  of  the 
telegraphic  news  gathering  and  distribution  of  the  whole  country.  This  associ- 
ation is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  members  with  this  class  of  news  at  a  rate  which 
places  it  out  of  reach  of  competition  because  of  the  favored  rates  granted  by  the 
Western  Union. 

In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  say  that  there  was  a  time  right  here  in  the 
city  of  Washin^^n  when  a  syndicate  desired  to  start  a  paper.  They  tried  to  buy 
a  franchise  which  was  not  in  use,  and  was  locked  up  in  a  safe,  but  the  owner 
wanted  $:dO,000  for  it.  I  think  that  was  the  amount.  Just  think  of  it— $20,000 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  buying  the  news!  Just  about  enough  to  pay  for  a  good 
newspaper  pliant.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  syndicate  never  started  the 
aforesaid  paper.  Through  this  failure  a  large  number  of  situations  were  lost  to 
our  members  here  in  Washington. 

Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  will  make  it  xK)ssible  for  all  who  desire 
to  enter  the  daily  newspaper  field  to  get  their  telegraphic  news  on  even  terms. 
There  are  several  hundred  places  where,  1  believe,  new  papers  would  start,  thereby 
creating  a  demand  for  thousands  of  printers,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  thousands 
of  i)ersons  in  kindred  callings  who  will  thus  be  put  in  the  way  of  permanent 
employment. 

I  wUl  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  what  a  relief  and  godsend  it  would  be  to  the 
members  of  my  craft  if  the  Gk)vemment  would  reassume  ownership  and  control 
of  the  telegraph  lines  of  this  countrv  and  destroy  these  twin  monopolies.  The 
press  rates  could  then  be  reduced  so  low  that  every  country  weekly  paper  could 
and  would  afford  to  print  the  latest  telegraphic  dispatches  on  the  d^  or  publica- 
tion, and  a  telegraph  or  telephone  could  be  at  every  country  jwst-oflace. 

Senate  Report  242,  Forty-tnird  Congress,  first  session,  page  5,  says: 

*'  The  operations  of  the  postal-telegraph  system  would  result  in  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  this  alliance — the  telegraph  and  news  association  and  groups  of 
favored  papers — and  will  be  a  very  important  step  toward  the  freedom  of  the 
press." 

The  Western  Union  people  tell  us  there  is  no  discrimination;  that  they  treat 
all  alike.  We  know  this  is  not  true.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  Senate  Doc.  65, 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  136,  says: 

"  We  have  seen  in  part  6  (Arena,  June,  1896)  how  rates  were  raised  on  papers 
that  criticised  the  Western  Union's  president  or  advocated  a  postal  telegraph  too 
vigorously;  how  papers  were  ordered  not  to  criticise  news  reports  under  penalty 
of  loss  of  news  facilities,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  largest  and 
most  influential  pai)ers  do  not  always  escape  persecution.  In  his  speeoh  in  the 
House  March  1, 1884,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  tells  us  that  ''the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  had  the  lease  of  a  private  wire  from  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago, and  published  Washington  news  every  day.  A  few  weeks  since  Senator 
Hill  spoke  for  the  postal  telegraph.  The  Inter  Ocean  published  the  speech  ver- 
batim. That  evening  word  was  sent  to  the  Inter  Ocean  that  the  lease  was  ter- 
minated. The  manager  of  the  Inter  Ocean  said  afterwards  that  their  relations 
with  the  Western  Union  were  still  friendly,  but  he  had  to  be,  of  course,  in  order 
to  keep  the  general  dispatches."     , 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union,  when  before  this 
commission  last  month,  said  in  answer,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  him  if  the 
Gk>vemment  were  to  assume  control  of  the  telegraph  whether  the  rates  would 
be  the  same  to  every  one,  that  there  would  be  no  news  monopolies;  there  would 
be  more  newspapers  started,  etc.  This  is  the  first  he  had  ever  heard  that  there 
was  a  news  monopoly.  He  said  every  newspaper  was  free  to  get  any  quantity 
of  services  it  wishes  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  there  was  no  discrimination  at 
all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  that  while 
Mr.  Clark  makes  the  statement  that  his  company  makes  no  discrimination,  there 
is  discrimination,  as  you  would  soon  find  out  if  you  undertook  to  start  another 
press  association  ana  asked  the  same  privilege  on  the  same  basis  given  to  the 
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ftxiKtiTig  news-gathering  association.  The  Western  Union  says, "  We  don't  dis- 
criminate. "*  The  Associated  Press  says, ' '  We  limit  the  field. "  Mr.  Qnigg,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Henderson  committee  in  1894,  said  in  this  connection:  '*  No  doubt  about 
that.  To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with — the 
fact  that  newspapers  combine  to  create  press  associations,  and  thereby  shut  out 
other  newspapers.'* 

In  Senate  Doc.  05,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  55-56,  Profes.<ior 
Parsons  says: 

"  The  final  responsibility,  however,  rests  with  the  Western  Union.  It  is  West- 
em  Union  favor  that  gives  the  press  associations  their  power  of  life  and  death 
over  so  manv  dailies.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paper  in  the 
aasociatioa  for  a  fraction  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  same  service  by  a 
pax>er  not  in  the  association.  It  is  this  fact  that  enables  the  press  association  to 
control  the  newspaper  field.  If  the  Western  Union  would  stand  for  fair  play  and 
equal  rates  to  all,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  press  a^eement  that  all  papers  should 
receive  the  news  at  fair  rates  without  discnmination,  the  Associated  Press  would 
lose  its  tyrannical  power  of  exclusion.  But  the  Western  Union  prefers  to  be  a 
coconspirator  in  the  building  of  a  press  monopoly,  because  in  return  for  its  aid  it 
gains  a  mighty  hold  upon  tne  press.  *  *  *  The  understanding  between  the 
telegraph  comx>any  ana  the  press  association  secures  the  latter  low  rates  and  the 
power  of  excluding  new  papers  from  the  field,  and  to  the  former  a  strong  infiu- 
ence  upon  press  d£patches,  the  support  of  the  papers  in  such  associations,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  transmit  and  sell  the  market  quotations.  Besides  the  force  of 
direct  agreement  and  the  powerful  motives  of  mutual  support  that  naturally 
develop  between  two  individuals  or  corporations  working  togetner  year  after  year 
with  an  ever-present  consciousness  in  each  of  the  vital  relations  to  its  prosperity 
that  is  sustained  by  the  other — besides  all  this,  the  men  who  run  the  Westei-n 
Union  control  a  number  of  papers  directly,  and  can  control  others  whenever  it 
may  be  thought  best.  The  Western  Union  not  only  has  its  power  of  causing  seri- 
ous loss  to  newspapers  tiiat  oppose  it— it  has  millions  with  which  to  buy  the  stock 
of  an  obnoxious  paper,  so  capturing  the  fortress  entire  and  spiking  the  guns  or 
turning  them  against  its  enemies." 

The  Washburn  committee  reiK)rted  that  *'  the  associations  themselves,  and  con- 
f-eqnently  the  newspapers,  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  telegraph  companies, 
wliich  can  at  any  moment  raise  the  rat^  for  news  telegrams  to  a  par  with  those 
charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent  their  transmission  almost  alto- 
getiier." 

President  Orton  testified  that  the  company  had  a  compact  with  the  Associated 
Press  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  stand  by  the  Western  Union. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement: 

CJONTRACT  OP  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PRESS. 

[Extract.] 

And  said  Associated  Press  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
they  and  their  agents,  and  all  parties  f uiTushed  by  them  with  news  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  agents  of  such  parties,  shall  employ  the  said  telegraph  company, 
exclusively,  to  transmit  to  ana  from  all  places  reached  by  its  lines  ail  telegraphic 
messages  relating  to  the  news  or  newsimper  business;  and  that  they  will  not  in 
any  way  encourage  or  supxK)rt  any  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company. 

PRIVATE  CIRCULAR.      (NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION.) 

[Extract.] 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Office,  April  16, 1867. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Western  Associated  Press: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  with  the  telegraph  com- 
pany which  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing 
telegraph  comxMmy.  That  clause  was  to  the  telegrapn  company  a  valuable 
consideration  for  tne  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  contracted  with  us. 

M.  Halstead, 
Executive  Committee^  Western  Associated  Press. 

I  understand  that  when  that  matter  was  brought  out  at  the  time  previous  to 
this  (I  do  not  remember  what  committee  it  was  before)  that  Brother  lA arean, 
who  IS  present  now,  made  a  statement.  The  point  my  committee  makes  is  that 
there  is  some  such  contract  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  although  we  can  not 
prove  it. 
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After  the  above-mentioned  extracts  had  become  pnblic  the  Western  Union 
rises  np  in  all  its  glory  and  says  that  contract  was  "  abrogated  20  years  ago."  Bnt 
it  shows  the  spirit  that  did  exist  which  actuated  this  ^^reat  corporation,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  them  to-day,  if 
not  another  contract. 

Before  the  Blair  committee  D.  H.  Craig  said:  '*  The  Western  Union  and  the  Press 
Association  work  together  to  ruin  a  paper  that  buys  news  from  any  oompetiii^ 
telegraph  line." 

I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  Mr.  Craig  was  the  originator  of  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  United  States.  He  adopted  the  carrier  pigeons  for  that  purpose  in 
Boston  years  and  vears  ago,  and  at  one  time  he  was  the  head  one,  as  Brother 
Marean  undoubtedly  recollects  himself,  although  he  is  not  quite  as  old  a  man  as 
Mr.  Crai^  was  before  he  died. 

The  editor  of  the  only  morning  journal  in  one  of  the  largest  interior  cities  in 
New  York  State  began  to  take  news  from  a  rival  company  and  refused  to  discon- 
tinue. The  Western  Union  complained  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  its  manager 
negotiated  with  the  publisher  of  an  evening  pax>er  to  run  a  morning  edition, 
pl^gin^  him  free  and  exclusive  telegraphic  press  reports  for  a  year.  The  rebel- 
lious editor  quickly  yielded. 

And  even  at  this  late  date— last  month — ^Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western 
Union,  tells  this  commission  that  this  is  the  first  he  had  known  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  news  monopoly.  It  is  too  bad  about  him.  But  then  a  great 
many  of  his  statements  are  uke  those  of  President  Green  and  other  Western 
Union  ];)eople  that  have  appeared  before  different  committees  on  this  subject. 
He  says  there  is  no  discrimination  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company, 
nor  does  he  know  of  any  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers.  Just  thmk  of  that  state- 
ment for  a  moment. 

How  does  Mr.  Clark  account  for  these  two  statements? 

Said  Mr.  Hubbard  to  the  Hill  committee: 

"  The  man  who  rules  the  Associated  Press  has  an  instrument  for  shaping  the 
opinions  of  the  millions  which,  by  the  constancy  and  rapidity  of  its  action,  defies 
competition.  The  events  which  take  place  in  all  business,  political,  and  religious 
centers,  together  with  the  actions  of  public  men  and  their  imputed  motives,  are 
all  presented  simultaneously  to  the  public,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  this 
instrumentality.  The  agents  who  collect  the  news  respond  to  the  central  author- 
ity at  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  removal  at  its  pleasure.  Here  is  a  power 
greater  than  any  ever  wielded  by  the  French  Directory,  because  in  an  era  when 
public  opion  is  omnipotent,  it  can  give,'  withhold,  or  color  the  information  which 
shapes  that  opinion.  It  may  impart  an  irresistible  power  to  the  caprice  of  an 
individual,  and  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  purest  public  man  may  be  fatallj 
tointed  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  continent  by  a  midnight  dispatch.  It  is 
incompatible  with  public  safety  that  such  an  exclusive  power  to  speak  to  the 
whole  public  in  the  same  moment,  upon  every  subject,  and  thus  to  create  public 
opinion,  should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  corporation." 

Before  the  Bingham  committee  Mr.  Thurber,  representing  the  national  board 
of  trade,  said  this  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

'*  One  reason  why,  perhaps,  we  have  not  had  a  postal  telegraph  long  ago  has 
been  the  fact  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Associated  Press,  which  latter  corporation  has  daily  educated 
public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Wiman  fa  Western  Union  director 
who  had  just  spoken)  is  evidently  a  fair  man,  but  unless  Mr.  Wiman  sees  to  it 
that  both  sides  of  this  question,  as  presented  here  to-day,  are  sent  out  with  eaual 
fairness  over  the  wires,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  points  he  has  made  will  go 
flashing  out  to  all  i>arts  of  this  country,  and  that  all  those  that  have  been  made 
against  him  will  find  their  resting  place  only  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
national  board  of  trade." 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  other  gentlemen  who  have  made  statements  on  this 
subject,  some  of  them  even  stronger  than  these,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
at  this  time.  If  Vice-President  Clark  is  right  in  his  statement,  these  gentlemen 
evidently  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I  presume,  however,  if  Mr. 
Clark  would  only  stop  fora  moment  and  put  on  his  thinking  outfit,  he  might  have 
a  vague  recollection  that  there  was  just  a  little  discrimination  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Associated  Press. 

Ag^in,  Vice-President  Clark  makes  a  very  "fishy"  answer  to  some  questions 
propounded  to  him  while  before  this  commission  in  March.  He  was  asked  the 
q^uestion  if  it  was  true  that  his  company  keeps  out  of  use  some  of  the  best  inven- 
tions for  operating  the  telegraph.  His  answer  was:  "  If  peraons  who  make  that 
charge  will  kindly  name  the  apparatus,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  it." 
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He  was  also  asked  what  was  the  policy  of  his  company  in  reference  to  new 
inTentions.  and  he  replied:  ''To  develop  every  invention  thiett  it  can  lay  its  hands 
on  that  will  improve  the  service." 

It  seems  so  foolish  that  a  gentleman  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Clark  would  make 
sach  a  statement  that  will  go  out  to  the  public.  He  must  have  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  the  general  public  to  think  for  one  moment  that  they  would  believe  the 
answers  that  he  makes  to  the  above  questions.  It  is  confidently  maintained  bv 
those  having  personal  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  sub;ject  that  the  existing  tel- 
egraph companies  do  not  make  use  of  any  of  the  recent  improvements  in  telegra- 
phv,  thereby  giving  the  people  the  benefit  of  a  cheax)er  ana  quicker  service. 

I  was  invitei  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  a  new  system,  and  I  am  confident  that, 
if  put  into  general  use  by  the  GK>vemment,  it  would  revolutionize  the  telegraph 
buAnes.s  of  the  country.  This  system  is  more  simple  and  reliable  than  any  form 
of  the  Morse  system,  and  is  not  affected  by  wet  or  changeable  weather.  It  is 
called  Machine  Telegraphy,  and  has  ten  patents  upon  it. 

To  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  telegraph  and  make  it  eventually  a  part  of  the 
postal  system  (as  it  is  already  in  every  other  civilized  country  of  tne  world), 
two  conditions  are  necessary.  One  of  these  is  that  we  must  utilize  to  a  gpreater 
extent  than  at  i)re8ent  the  natural  capacity  of  a  wire  for  carrying  electrical 
impulses.  Practically,  and  in  ordinary  circuits  of  SOO  to  500  miles,  the  limit  has 
be^  demonstrated  to  be  about  400  impulses  per  second  by  the  Morse  system  syTa- 
plex  to  1,000  by  the  Morse  auadruplex— equal  to  about  25  to  100  words  per  minute. 

By  l^e  Machine  svstem  tne  Morse  system  can  be  more  than  doubled,  and  it  can 
be  operated  perfectly  in  the  heaviest  rain  storms  in  circuits  of  1,000  miles,  with 
15,000  practical  electrical  impulses  per  second,  eoual  to  1 ,000  words  per  minute. 
In  circuits  of  500  miles,  the  Machine  system  yields  dO,000  practical  imptdses  per 
second,  equal  to  2.000  words  per  minute.  These  are,  of  course,  rates  of  speed 
strictly  mechanical,  and  utterly  beyond  the  capability  of  the  human  hand. 

It  is  evident,  then,  tha^  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  the  capacity  of 
wires,  or,  in  other  words,  in  making  one  wire,  operated  mechanically,  do  the  work 
of  20  to  50  unde.  manual  labor.  This  meauH  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
plant,  maintenance,  eto.,  aggregating  at  least  50  to  75  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  most  advantageous  telegraph  system  now  in  use. 

The  actual  cost  of  telegraphing  by  this  new  system,  all  things  fairly  considered, 
is  rather  less  than  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  necessary  expenses  of  the  beet 
form  of  telegraphing  by  the  Morse  or  any  other  form  of  hand  telegraphy. 

With  this  system,  telegraphing  of  50  words  by  dav  and  100  words  by  night  can 
be  afforded,  with  reasonable  support  from  the  public,  at  one-half  (or  less)  t^e 
present  tariff  of  the  existing   telegraph  companies  for  telegraphing  10-word 


The  B3r8tem  admito  of  an  endless  number  and  variety  of  cipher  forms,  whereby 
messages  or  letters  may  be  telegraphed  in  cipher  without  the  possibility  of  trans- 
lation without  the  cipher  key. 

Should  any  interruptions  occur  in  the  line  while  messages  are  coming  over  the 
wire,  even  at  2,000  words  per  minute,  the  operators  in  charge  can,  by  means  of  a 
telephonic  attachment  to  the  wire  at  either  or  both  ends,  instantly  detect  the  loss 
of  a  single  letter  or  word  without  any  inspection  of  the  record. 

The  matter  to  be  telegraphed  by  this  system  must  first  be  perforated  upon  a 
machine.  These  machines  have  key  boards  like  those  of  tyx)ewriters,  and  are 
operated  with  equal  ease  and  speed. 

This  system  is  especially  adapted  to  newspaper  reporting  for  individual  journals 
or  associations  of  journals,  from  80,000  to  60,000  words  (depending  upon  the  length 
of  the  reports)  bemg  easily  telegraphed  over  one  wire  in  an  hour,  m  all  weather, 
in  any  circuit  of  1,000  miles,  twice  this  speed  being  assured  in  circuits  of  600 
mUes.  In  circuito  of  8,000  mile  about  600  words  per  minute  can  be  sent,  as  against 
60  words,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  the  present  hand  system  now  in  use. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Government  that  persiste  in  carrying  its  mails  by 
a  slow  conveyance  in  preference  to  a  fast  one.  No  valid  reason  can  be  advanced 
why  a  letter  should  be  delayed  27  hours  between  Washington  and  Chicago,  when 
it  can  be  telegraphed  and  delivered  by  a  postman  within  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  25 
cents  per  100  words  by  day  or  200  words  by  night. 

The  change  from  train  to  the  telegraph  as  a  means  of  carrying  letters  is  quite 
imperative,  and  fully  as  warrantable,  as  was  the  substitution  of  the  train  for  the 
stu^ecoach  many  years  ago. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  pay  25  cente  to 
gain  27  hours  between  Washington  and  (Jhicago?  The  same  argument  maybe 
applied  to  the  mails  between  all  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
mails  between  Europe  and  China  could  be  telegraphed  between  New  York  and  San 
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Francisco,  effecting  a  saving  of  6  davs.  Letters  for  towns  adjacent  to  the  large 
cities  thronghont  the  country  could  be  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  point  reached 
by  the  Machine  system.  ^Tewsf^aper  reports  would  all  go  by  this  system  on 
account  of  the  immense  decrease  in  cost  and  the  lightning  sx>eea  of  transmission. 
Correspondence  generally  would  immediately  undergo  a  complete  change,  and 
the  public  would  at  once  begin  to  reap  the  advantages  of  letter  telegraphy,  which 
must  surely  come  through  Government  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  Machine  telegraphy. 

The  above  system  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  approved.  It  was  not  only 
operated  successfully  4  weeks  consecutively  over  a  wire  1,027  miles  long  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  it  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  eminently  successful 
practical  tests  by  experts.  Every  claim  made  for  it  can  thus  be  verified  by  incon- 
trovertible proofs.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  a  joint  committee 
appointed  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  investigate  all  improvements  in 
Machine  telegraphy,  and  to  report  the  result  of  said  investigation  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  all  bosh  what  Mr.  Clark  says  in  regard  to  recent  inventions.  The  Western 
Union  is  not  favorable  to  new  inventions,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  to  have  a  new  invention  tried  by  the  Western  Union.  A  man  goes  to  the 
Western  Union  and  says:  "  I  have  a  new  invention;  I  want  you  to  try  it." 

The  Western  Union  says,  "  Will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

"No." 

**  Will  you  give  me  the  control?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  you  can»t  try  it. " 

Whether  that  invention  is  a  valuable  one  or  not  nobody  can  tell. 

There  are  plenty  of  improvements  in  recent  years  in  telegraphy,  as  anyone  can 
find  out  if  he  will  read  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent  Office  regularly,  but  tiie 
existing  companies  secure  them  by  purchase  (I  don't  mean  that  tney  secure  all  of 
them,  for  if  it  be  one  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  they  will  not  bother  with  it)  and 
at  once  lock  them  up  in  their  safes  and  thereby  deprive  the  public  of  the  great 
benefits  that  they  would  reap  if  they  were  put  into  general  use.  If  the  existing 
telegraph  companies  would  put  in  use  some  of  the  recent  improvements  they  now 
possess,  there  would  be  such  a  howl  from  the  public  at.  large  for  cheaper  tolls 
that  the  companies  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  tariff  more  than  one-half  of 
the  present  rate,  and  thereby  cut  off  their  enormous  dividends. 

No;  they  do  not  intend  to  use  them  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  They  would 
rather  have  their  large  dividend  and  continue  with  their  power  to  rob  at  their 
pleasure  by  unreasonable  charges  all  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  tele- 
graph. Are  not  the  people  of  this  country  as  capable  of  conducting  a  Gk>vem- 
ment-owned  telegraph  as  those  of  all  European  countries?  A  vast  majority  of 
the  public  demands  that  a  business  which  touches  the  press,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  the  commercial  operations  of  the  entire  nation  at  almost  every 
point  should  no  longer  remain  in  private  hands. 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  which  I  represent,  is  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  telegraph  in  order  that  its  membership  may  be  benefited. 
As  I  said  before ,  we  have  a  selfish  motive.  If  these  twin  monopolies  are  destroyed, 
all  the  papers  throughout  the  land  will  be  able  to  get  the  press  reports  on  even 
terms.  It  the  Government  reassumes  the  operation  of  the  teleg^-aph  it  will  at 
once  adopt  some  one  of  the  recent  inventions  similar  to  machine  telegraphy,  and 
can  offer  the  existing  press  associations  low  rates — not  more  than  one-half  what 
they  are  now — and  still  have  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  with  the  promise  that 
they  will  allow  any  and  all  papers  to  have  the  service  on  equsd  terms.  That  is 
the  main  thing  that  my  organization  is  striving  for.  And  I  know,  and  you  know, 
if  the  Government  adopts  this  course  it  will  not  do  as  the  Western  Union  is  doing. 
It  will  at  once  put  into  general  use  some  of  the  recent  inventions  whereby  it  can 
furnish  the  service  at  greatly  reduced  rates  over  what  they  are  to-day.  There 
are  more  ways  than  one  of  killing  a  dog.  The  press  associations  will  stick  to  the 
Western  Union  until  they  see  something  cheaper,  and  then  they  will  be  willing 
to  drop  it.  They  are  afraid  to  say  anything  at  the  present  time.  The  Western 
Union  holds  them  under  its  thumb  ana  lias  dictated  to  them  for  years,  and  still 
Mr.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union,  comes  before  this  commission 
and  makes  the  statement  that  the  Western  Union  never  did  discriminate,  and 
that  he  never  knew  that  the  Associated  Press  was  a  monopoly  and  that  it  dis- 
criminated. God  knows  that  it  is  its  stock  in  trade  to  discriminate.  H  it  did 
not,  the  organization  which  I  am  representing  here  to-day  would  not  be  TnAlring 
the  fight  it  has  made  for  several  years. 
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I  hoi)e  this  commission  will  consider  well  all  the  arguments,  ijro  and  con,  on  this 
subject,  and  trust  that  it  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend  to  Congi'ess  this 
coming  session  that  a  special  committee  of  5  Senators  and  5  Representatives  be 
appointed  to  investigate  recent  improvements  in  telegraphy,  and  to  report  the 
remit  of  such  investigation  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  This  much  I  do 
hope  this  commission  will  do.  The  Western  Union  would  not  refuse  to  hire  that 
committee  a  line  in  order  to  try  inventions,  which  they  most  assuredly  would  do 
with  a  private  citizen. 

With  this  I  conclude  my  general  statement. 

I  have  a  statement  as  regards  this  machine  telegraphy,  the  cost  of  a  line  from 
Washington  to  New  York;  that  is,  the  expense  of  a  fine  carrying  280,000  words 
dailv  and  nightly  per  month,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  line. 

(Reading:)  ''  The  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  telegraphing  280,000 
words,  daily  or  nightly,  between  New  York  and  Washing^n  would  oe,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  line: 

23  perforators,  working  7  hours  daily,  at  $B0  per  month  _ $13, 820 

27  copyists,  at  |50 16,600 

Tel^raph  paper,  at  5  cents  per  1,000  words 5,096 

4  telegraphers,  at  $80 8,840 

2  helpers,  at  $20 480 

Rent  of  4  offices _ 5,300 

Fuel,  lights,  etc 1,000 

Stationery  and  incidentals 1, 000 

Total  cost 46,236 

*'Or  5  cents  for  100  words— one-half  mill  per  word." 

[The  witness  thereupon  produced  certain  papers  bearing  upon  the  question  iu 
hand,  which  are  printed  as  an  exhibit  at  the  close  of  his  testimony.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yon  have  claimed  in  your  statement,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  that  the  telegraphic  service  in  foreign  countries  is  cheaper  than  the 
service  given  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  evidence  ffiven  to  this  commission,  considering  the  extent  of  territory  and 
the  fact  that  only  tne  bare  message  is  paid  for  here  and  not  the  address  and  sig- 
nature, is  that  tne  difference  is  m  favor  of  the  United  States.  Have  you  gone 
into  a  comparison  on  that  basis? — A.  They  do  charge  over  there  and  we  do  not 
here,  but  tne  limit  of  messages  generally  falls  below  10  words,  and  they  are  based 
upon  a  cent  a  word.  For  instance,  in  England  1  cent  a  word,  and  the  charge 
would  bring  it  up  to  about  15  cents  for  15  words.  That  would  take  in  the  address 
and  the  signature,  while  in  this  country,  of  course,  they  only  charge  for  the 
bare  message,  which  would  be  10  words  or  less,  not  counting  the  signature.  But 
taking  it  right  through  and  through,  it  will  even  itself  up  year  in  and  year  out, 
month  in  and  month  out.  It  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  here.  They  do  not 
consider  distances  over  there,  and  we  should  not  here.  I  befieve  that  the  same 
system  should  prevail  here  that  prevails  there,  the  same  thing  that  pertains  to  our 
Post-office  Department ;  that  there  ought  to  be  a  uniform  rate  for  messages  through- 
out this  country.  While  lots  of  people  that  are  advocating  Government  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  the  telegraph,  some  advocate  a  uniform  rate  between  certain 
sections,  and  then  from  that  another  uniform  rate,  so  that  everybody  could  know 
what  the  rates  would  be.  And  I  do  believe  that  if  the  Government  owned  and 
controlled  and  operated  the  telegraph  of  this  country  and  adopted  some  of  the 
recent  inventions — there  may  be  something  a  great  deal  better  than  this  Ander- 
son's machine  telegraph — ^they  could  reduce  the  rate  so  they  could  make  it  a  uni- 
form rate  throughout  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  zone  system  of  telegraphy? — ^A.  No; 
not  recently.  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  more  actively  engaged  at  this  mat- 
ter than  we  are  now,  when  we  were  more  in  touch  with  it,  we  did  have  the  zone 
part  down,  but  I  could  not  explain  that  satisfactorily  now. 

Q.  Your  idea,  if  I  catch  it,  then,  is  that  the  distance  should  not  be  considered 
in  telegraphy  any  more  than  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  Is  that  it? — A.  Yes; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  telegraph  company  have  their  lines  up  from  Maine  to 
California.  They  hire  their  operators  for  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  those  opera- 
tors are  supposed  to  get  their  pay,  although  it  is  meager,  whether  they  work  or 
play;  and  it  does  not  cost  the  Western  Union  Company  or  any  other  company, 
nor  the  Government,  if  it  took  hold  of  it,  one  cent  more  to  send  a  message  from 
here  to  San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  they  say  so,  than  it  would  to  send  one 
from  here  to  Alexandria.    The  wires  are  up  and  are  in  working  order,  and  they 
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make  it  pay.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  telegpraph  business  of  this  conntry  is 
done  within  a  radins  of  a  thoosand  miles  of  New  York,  and  those  rates  will  pny 
what  they  call  the  long  haul.    The  short  haul  will  pay  for  the  long  haul. 

Q.  Ton  have  made  certain  statements  in  direct  opposition  to  certain  statements 
made  by  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  The  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  if  I  remem- 
ber, presented  certain  tables  or  statements  to  substantiate  their  claims.  Have 
von  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claims  you  make  further  than  what  is  given 
nere  in  your  statement? — A.  I  have  not  anytning  here  with  me. 

Q.  It  IS  probably  well  that  something  of  that  sort  should  be  submitted. — ^A.  Ton 
say  that  they  have  some  statements? 

Q.  They  disclaim  any  discrimination,  and  they  i)ositively  state  that  all  parties 
are  served  under  equal  circumstances  with  equal  service. — A.  And  that  there  is 
no  monopoly  in  the  new  service?  That  is  our  main  point;  that  is  our  committee's 
main  point. 

Q.  They  claim  that  there  is  no  preference  pven  to  any  combination  that  would 
not  be  given  to  any  other  combination  or  individuals  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  that  equal  service  is  offered  to  everybody  now  under  ^e  same  cir- 
cumstances.— A.  But  it  is  known,  as  I  say  in  my  statement,  that  just  as  soon  as 
you  would  start  to  organize  a  company,  just  so  soon  you  would  find  out  the  stunip 
you  were  running  against.  If  I  was  worth  $2,000,000  and  wanted  to  start  a  news- 
paper in  Washington,  I  could  not  get  the  press  news;  I  would  have  to  get  specials, 
and  the  exx>ense  would  be  so  far  gpreater  than  the  others  that  it  woxQd  be  minoos 
to  me.  I  could  not  get  the  press  association  dispatches  unless  the  papers  here 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  papers  here  are  combined  together  and  agree  not  to  do  it; 
whereas  if  the  Government  should  own  and  control  the  telegraph  and  reduce  the 
rates  and  say,  *^Here,  we  wiU  give  you  these  special  rates  if  your  organization 
will  give  the  same  reports  to  any  ana  all  papers  on  equal  terms,"  they  would  all 
come  to  it;  they  would  leave  the  Western  Union,  but  they  are  afraid  to  leave  it 
now. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Illinois  decision  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  t;.  The 
Associated  Press?  Was  not  that  to  the  effect  that  the  Associated  Press  should 
serve  all  papers  alike? — ^A.  They  do  not  serve  them  all.  If  Mr.  Harris  and  myself 
should  start  a  paper  here,  we  could  not  get  the  service  of  the  press  unless  the 
other  papers  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  decision  in  Illinois  directly  in  opposition  to  your  statement? — 
A.  Yes,  but  the  Inter-Ocean  case  was  a  peculiar  one,  but  it  does  not  work  oat. 
As  1  said,  if  we  should  start  our  plant  in  any  city  in  this  country  where  the  aascy- 
ciation  has  a  foothold,  we  can  not  get  the  press  dispatches  unless  we  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  established  papers. 

Q.  The  Inter-Ocean  forced  the  Associated  Press  to  give  it  the  dispatches,  did  it 
not?— A.  It  is  said  that  it  did.  Of  course,  there  are  peculiar  influences  which 
come  up  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  make  things  come  around  some- 
times to  your  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  know  something  more  about  this  machine 
system  and  who  controls  it;  who  owns  it  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  Gtovem- 
ment  could  get  possession  of  it?— Au  That  would  be  rather  a  hard  matter  for  me 
to  state  who  owns  it.    I  have  an  idea  that  the  Western  Union  owns  it  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  this  system  in  operation? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  no  other  press  association 
except  the  Associated  Press? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  believe  there  are  8  of  them. 

Q.  What  are  they? — A.  Associated  Press,  Scripps-McRae,  and  Laffan  Bureau. 

Q.  Then  there  are  other  combinations  that  are  receiving  the  news? — A.  Yes: 
but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  Associated  Press.  The  Associated  Press  is  the 
father  of  them  all.    They  are  the  whole  shooting  match  of  this  country. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  question  I  wanted  to  bring  up.  Now,  Major,  as  I  have  got 
to  go,  will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  the  committee? 

The  Witness.  In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  me  here,  I  will 
read  a  little  document  that  I  have  and  also  a  letter  following  it,  without  giving 
the  names;  I  do  not  desire  to  give  the  names. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  ought  to  give  the  names,  if  you  give  it  at  all. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  the  answer 

Mr.  Farquhar  (interruptiiur).  We  do  not  care  about  the  matter  as  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  if  you  will  only  give  the  signature  of  the  man  who  makes  the 
statement. 
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The  WiTNBSS.  It  is  addressed  to  me.    I  do  not  hold  back  my  name.    (Beading:) 

"New  York,  February  18,  1896, 
A.  L.  Randaix, 

Chairman  of  CommiUee  of  Oovemmeni  Oumerskip  and  Control  of  Telegraphs, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

"  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  at  our  interview  of  to-dav  asking  as  to  what  my 
position  would  be  regarding  the  disposal  of  machine  telegraphy  in  vieW  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  about  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  Gongpress  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  committee  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  tms  system, 
and  to  preclude  the  premature  disposition  of  these  patents,  thus  rendering  abortiye 
all  efforts  heretofore  made  or  to  be  made  by  your  association  looking  to  Government 
control  of  telegraphs,  I  would  say  that  my  plain  du^  in  the  premises,  as  I  fully 
e^ained  to  you,  is  an  absolute  disposition  of  aU  these  patents  to  the  highest 
biuder;  but  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  union  as  represented  by  you  has  done 
much  preliminary  work,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  x>assage  of  such  a  resolution 
by  this  Congress,  I  am  willing  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  reasonable  way  con- 
sistent with  the  position  I  am  obliged  to  take. 

"As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  this  resolution  is  adopted  by  either  or  both 
Houses,  your  union  will  urge  that  control  of  a  wire  be  obtained  by  contract  or 
otherwise  between  New  York  and  Washington,  and  a  series  of  very  exhaustive 
tests  of  this  system  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  eventually  from  this 
committee  a  report  favoring  the  position  of  your  association,  viz,  that  this  system 
should  be  owned  by,  or  at  least  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  iJnited 
States.  I  say  to  you  now  that  if  you  succeed  in  passing  this  resolution  and  obtain 
control  of  a  wire^  and  will  promptly  proceed  to  the  making  of  these  tests  (which 
must  be  eodiaustive  in  everv  particular) ,  I  will  lock  up  any  disposition  oi  these 
patents  during  the  term  of  me  coming  Ck)ngress,  but  no  longer,  reserving  the 
right,  however,  if  circumstances  permit  to  dispose  of  these  patents  to  anyone  who 
may  bid  for  the  same,  vnth  a  reserving  clause  that  whoever  takes  the  title  to  the 
same  is  precluded  from  transferring  them  to  any  existing  telegraph  company; 
and  that  they  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  put  this  system  in  public  use  as  rap- 
idly as  thev  consistently  can.  fiut  no  disposition  of  these  patents  during  this 
period  shall  be  entertained  or  consummated  by  me  until  ample  notice  has  been 
given  to  your  association  of  my  intention. 

"  I  confess  frankly  to  having  no  special  interest  in  the  aim  and  object  of  your 
committee  in  this  matter,  but  if  this  resolution  is  passed  vou  can  further  the 
wishes^  and  desires  of  your  association  in  no  better  way  than  by  entertaining  the 
proposition  I  made  to  you  of  taking  an  option  on  these  patents,  either  in  the  name 
of  your  association  or  by  such  parties  as  your  association  can  control,  to  purchase 
them  at  a  fixed  sum  and  thereby  have  absolute  control  of  the  entire  system  in 
▼our  own  hands  to  use  and  dispose  of  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  whom  you  represent. 

"  Very  truly,  etc.,  W.  L.  Craig,  Ikcecutor. 

**  P.  S. — This  letter  is  merely  an  index  to  the  present  situation,  as  I  understand 
it,  previous  to  the  introduction  or  passage  of  any  resolution  in  Congress.  In  case 
the  resolution  is  passed,  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  a  legal  document  should 
be  executed  by  us  upon  terms  that  are  mutually  satisfactory,  with  an  absolute 
condition  that  pending  a  report  and  a  final  disposition  of  the  same  in  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  no  s^e  or  disposition  of  the  patents  should  be  permitted." 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  was  evidently  vmtten  by  the  party  who  had  con- 
trol of  that  patent  there  as  owner  of  it? — A.  He  was  executor. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  party  is  known?— A.  No  doubt 
that  Brother  Marean  (Washington  manager  of  the  Western  Union)  knows  it. 

Q.  Why  not  give  it  to  the  commission?  Are  you  violating  any  confidence? — 
A.  No:  his  name  is  W.  L.  Craig,  son  pf  the  old  gentleman. 

A  second  letter  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

"  New  York,  Febraary  27, 1895, 
"A.  L.  Randall,  Esq., 

•*5/J  First  street  NE,,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  your  return  from  Washington,  and 
can  only  trust  that  you  reached  there  safely.  There  are  parties  here  that 
approached  me  yesterday  in  the  matter  of  this  machine  telegraph,  but  whom  they 
represent  and  whether  outsiders  or  some  existing  telegpraph  company  I  can  not  say. 
Upon  my  notifying  them  that  I  could  entertain  no  proposition  until  after  the  15th 
of  Marcn,  they  returned  to-day  and  were  quite  persistent  in  their  endeavors  to 
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find  ont  what,  if  any,  programme  I  had  in  view.  1  hope  that  yon  may  be  snc- 
cessfnl  in  this  matter,  and  I  wish  very  much  that  you  would  wire  me  of  tiie 
result,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  not  later  than  the  day  Congress 
adjourns. 

*'  Very  truly,  W.  L.  Craig,  Executor." 

I  think  I  wrote  the  gentleman  a  letter  about  a  month  later  than  that,  and  he 

wrote  me  th<it  he  thought  that  a  campaign  of  education  was  too slow  for  him, 

and  ho  was  willing  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  Then  I  wrote  to  him  about  a 
month  after  that  again  on  the  same  subject  in  a  different  way,  but  I  was  com- 
pletely snubbed;  I  never  had  an  answer.  I  have  met  the  gentleman  twice,  and 
he  is  head  man  of  the  health  department  of  New  York  City. 

Q,  You  say  you  believe  the  western  Union  probably  owns  this  patent? — ^A. 
I  believe  honestly,  but  I  can  not  prove  it.  Mr.  Craig  said  to  me:  *'  Mr.  RuidaU, 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  anything  my  father  had  to  do  with  this,  and  I  will  sell 
this  to  the  man  that  will  give  me  the  most;  and  as  quick  as  he  can  give  it,  he  will 
get  it." 

Q.  f  By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Who  was  the  inventor  of  this  system? — ^A.  Anderson 
was  tne  inventor.  Mr.  Anderson  is  dead.  His  wife  owns  a  third  interest,  and 
D.  H.  Craig  furnished  the  money  and  got  the  controlling  interest,  and  this  is  Mr. 
Craig*8  son  who  is  executor  and  has  charge  of  it. 

Q.  How  complete  are  the  patents  on  this  telegraph?— A.  The  last  of  10  patents 
was  issued  in  1895.  To  use  the  slang  phrase,  it  is  a '  *  lulu  bird. "  After  I  returned 
from  New  York  I  took  occasion  to  hunt  up  Brother  Marean  at  his  house  where 
he  would  have  plenty  of  time.  I  took  this  matter  to  show  it  to  him  one  ni^ht 
about  10  o^clock  [producing  paper] .  There  is  the  one.  That  is  the  perforation 
of  a  message  that  1  dictateof  over  an  artificial  circuit  to  the  president  of  our  inter- 
national body.  Of  course,  you  can  not  read  it.  That  is  the  perforated  part,  and 
that  is  the  way  that  came  on  the  other  end  in  the  Morse  characters  [producing 
book  and  showing  diagram] .  This  is  the  instrument  here.  There  is  the  trans- 
mitter. You  perforate  here  with  the  machine  like  a  typewriter  and  you  use  it  the 
same  way,  and  it  unrolls  from  a  roU  and  roUs  up  as  it  is  perforated,  just  as  thi^ 
matter  is  here,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  through  with  your  message  you  put  it  up 
under  this  part  here.  What  I  saw  was  on  an  artificial  circuit,  but  we  nave  the 
evidence  of  the  experts  that  saw  this  work  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  all  Mnds 
of  weather,  and  saw  it  do  a  thousand  words  a  minute.  That  is  the  receiver  over 
there.  I  stood  right  there  and  watched  that;  it  was  about  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  from  me  to  the  transmitter.  That  was  no  longer  than  a  couple  of 
years  iigo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  to  sum  up  on  this  Anderson  patent,  then,  does 
the  International  Tyx)ographical  Union  or  your  committee  intend  to  take  any  fur- 
ther action  before  Congreps  about  this  Anderson  patent? — A.  Our  idea  was  that 
if  we  could  get  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  and  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate this  system  that  we  would  go  to  the  Western  union  and  hire  a  wire.  I  went 
to  Brother  Marean  in  1895  and  asked  him  the  price  of  a  wire  from  here  to  New 
York,  and  I  found  I  could  not  get  it  unless  I  used  his  instrument;  could  not  secure 
it  with  any  other  instrument.  We  were  going  to  attempt  to  form  a  little  press 
association  to  run  to  New  York  for  the  purjKwe  of  agitating  and  educating  the 
people  in  machine  telegraphy,  and  thought  we  could  get  enough  news  to  drop  off 
at  Wilmington,  Philadelpnia,  and  Trenton  to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  this 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  it  in  effect  so  that  everybody  would 
come  to  see  it  and  give  it  a  little  showing  through  the  country.  That  was  our 
object.  But  Mr.  Marean  said  no;  that  if  we  did  not  use  his  instruments  he  would 
refuse  to  give  us  a  wire. 

Mr.  Marean.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  because  I  know  our  leased  wires  are 
used  for  those  purposes. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  honestly  about  what  you  told  me  down  in 
your  telegraph  office  in  1895.    Do  you  not  recollect? 

Mr.  Marean.  We  lease  wires  for  doing  business  in  competition  with  the  others. 

The  Witness.  Did  you  not  tell  me  I  could  not  put  any  instruments  but  your 
own  on  that?    You  have  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Marean.  There  was  a  company  that  Abner  McKinley  was  connected  with 
for  a  few  months 

The  Witness.  I  have  seen  that  worked,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  present  operation  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph,  the  rate  now  is  speeded  up  to  60  words  a  minute? — A.  That  is  their 
highest  limit  when  they  use  the  Wheatstone. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  more  speed  under  the 
present  plan? — ^A.  No;  there  is  not  unless  they  adopt  some  other  invention. 
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Q.  Then  your  idea  is  that  yon  see  in  these  x>atent8  a  speedier  s^rstem  and  one 
jnst  CiS  accnrate  as  the  Wheatstone  if  applied.  Bnt  you  have  no  positive  practical 
knowledge,  have  yon,  that  this  Anderson  system  can  be  adopted  by  the  western 
Union?— A.  I  have  only  experts'  testimony.  I  have  experts'  testimony  that  gave 
it  a  trial  for  one  month  between  New  York  and  Chicago;  that  is  all.  I  will  sub- 
mit that  report;  but  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  the  press  reports  they  do  not  use 
this  tape  here  [indicating] .  The^  take  a  page  leng-th,  line  under  line.  That  was 
done  on  the  same  machine,  and  it  can  be  done  on  i)ie  same  straight  line,  and  for 
press  reports,  aU  that  the  compositor  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  learn  the 
jiorse  iJphabet.  Then  he  could  set  it  up  better  than  he  could  with  the  ordinary 
xxianuscnpt,  and  he  could  set  it  up  without  making  an  error.  "W  hen  the  papers 
adopted  tne  type-setting  machines  every  compositor  had  to  learn  to  operate  them, 
and  it  would  not  be  any  more  for  him  to  learn  this  than  to  learn  the  keys  on  the 
board,  and  after  the  printers  once  learned  it  they  would  have  it  down.  Mr. 
Marean,  have  you  seen  that? 

Mr.  Markan.  That  would  not  permit  the  telegraphic  editing  of  the  dispatches. 

The  Witness.  He  can  edit  that  the  same  as  any  copy;  he  can  cut  out  there,  and 
he  can  take  it  and  write  it  there  either  way — scratch  out  or  add  to.  That  would 
not  interfere.  That  can  be  used  in  case  of  press  reports,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
any  expense  to  copy  it  to  the  Government  or  the  Western  Union  if  they  would  put 
that  system  in  edect — ^if  they  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  found  out  whether  under  the  present  plan  of  the 
Western  Union  they  can  cheapen  their  tariff?— A.  They  could  cheapen  it.  You 
mean  with  the  systems  that  they  are  using? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  exactly  as  it  standi^. — A.  The  ones  that  they  are  using  and  not 
the  ones  that  they  have  locked  up? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  their  own.    I  can  not  tell  that  and  you  can  not. 

Q.  WTiat  are  the  present  limits? — A.  Oh,  60  words  a  minute  is  the  extreme  the^ 
can  go  with  the  modes  they  use  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  extreme  limit 
they  can  go.  They  fsdl  down  to  15  and  25  words,  but  with  circumstances  and 
weather  favorable  they  can  go  to  60  words  with  the  Wheatstone  patent. 

Q.  Would  you  say  with  the  present  system  their  rates  are  reasonable,  consider- 
ing the  expense  of  operating  their  present  lines? — A.  No;  Certainly  I  do  not.  The 
trouble  is,  they  have  ^ot  to  keep  up  all  this  watered  stock,  to  strike  a  dividend, 
and  if  they  would  eliminate  tho  water,  they  would  make  more  money.  They  are 
making  money  anyway  with  the  water,  bnt  I  am  claiming  if  they  would  use  some 
of  the  recent  inventions,  they  could  make  considerable  reduction  both  in  commer- 
cial and  press  reports. 

Q.  What  connection  have  these  press  associations  with  the  Western  Union;  any 
at  adl,  or  are  they  just  separate  commercial  bodies? — A.  There  is  a  deal  there  we 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — ^A.  We  do  not  know;  no.  We  have  ideas,  of  course,  but 
that  is  not  what  you  want  to  get — our  ideas. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  country  press  being  able  to  get  these  dispatches,  even 
weekly  pax>ers,  the  day  of  pubhcation,  tho  latest  dispatches.  Who  would  collect 
those  dispatches? — ^A.  The  statement  I  made  was  tliat  if  the  Government  took  this 
machiiio  telegraph  system  or  some  other  recent  ones  that  were  better — ^but  even 
though  they  were  t  >  take  that  and  make  a  proposition  to  the  Associated  Press  to 
cut  rates  down  to  so  much,  naming  a  figure  where  it  could  be  almost  half  a  mill, 
pfioviding  that  association  should  give  all  newspapers,  dailies  and  weeklies, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  the  same  news  on  equal 
terms,  the  Associated  Press  would  accept  the  arrangement,  and  by  affecting  this 
change  we  woxdd  break  up  that  twin  monopoly,  as  it  now  exists,  as  I  believe, 
between  the  Associated  Press  and  tho  Western  Union. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  still  maintain  and  keep  up  the  Associated  Press 
service  only  at  a  cheaper  rate  on  account  of  cheaper  appliances? — A.  It  would  not 
be  a  monopoly  then;  everybody  could  get  it.  If  I  was  out  in  a  country  town 
between  here  and  Alexandria  and  had  a  dry-good^  box  and  an  Army  press  I  could 

fit  as  many  words  as  T  desired  and  pay  the  same  rate  I  would  pay  between  New 
ork  and  Washington. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  is  the  same  contention  of  that  legislative  committee, 
that  they  shall  furnish  them  service  at  a  cheap,  reasonable  rate  so  that  general 
intelligence,  market  reports,  and  everything  of  that  kind  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
new8pa{)ers  at  a  mucn  cheaper  rate  than  they  get  it  now?  PracticaUy  that  is 
where  you  stand. — ^A.  That  is  what  my  committee  ifl  in  existence  for. 

ij.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  any  new  paper  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  city  of  Washington? — ^A.  None  can  get  in. 

Q.  Provided  the  association  were  willing  to  let  you  in,  I  mean. — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  privilege  was  ever  offered  to  you  for?— A.  We 
to  get  it  when  we  started  the  Times.  The  Times  was  started  here  by  our  local 
or^ianization.  I  was  chairman  of  the  mass  meeting  that  brought  thatpaper  into 
existence,  and  appointed  the  first  committee  on  way^s  and  means.  We  tried  to 
get  the  telegraph  news  and  we  could  not.  At  that  time  there  was  a  fight,  fortu- 
nately, between  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press.  The  Star  had  both 
concessions  and  for  both  morning  and  evening.  They  did  not  use  the  moraine 
concession,  and  gave  it  to  us  and  let  us  use  tne  matter.  We  got  the  matter  as 
long  as  we  had  the  morning  Times,  but  when  we  started  the  evening  Times  they 
shut  us  out. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  you  get  in? — A.  They  paid  $25  a  night  as  long  as  they  used 
the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  much  it  takes  to 
get  into  the  association  in  other  cities? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  heard 
was  true  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  that  you  can  not  get  news  service  of  any  kind  unless  thoee 
that  are  m  the  local  membership  vote  you  in? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  understood; 
you  have  got  to  ^et  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  is  exclusive? — A.  Yes.  If  the  Star  and  the  Poet  say  you  can  not  come  in 
here,  yon  can  not  come  in  here;  you  can  not  come  in  here  either  morning  or 
afternoon.    You  can  get  specliJs. 

Q.  The  local  papers  have  the  right  to  name  their  own  terms? — ^A.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  have  the  right  to  name  the  terms.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  nanie 
the  prices  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  they  name  them,  or  ever  have  named  them.? — 
A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  do. 

Q.  Does  the  Associated  Press  in  some  capacity  name  the  terms,  whether  in  the 
local  committee  or  in  the  general  committee? — ^A.  That  I  could  not  answer  posi- 
tively; I  could  not  answer  that  positively.    I  think  it  is  done  both  ways. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  a  round  sum  at  all,  or  any  proposition  that  has  been 
offered  to  get  into  this  association  and  which  has  failed,  could  you? — A.  Ko;  the 
time  we  started  the  Times  we  did  not  make  up  any  round  sum.  Printers  as  a 
general  thing  have  not  a  surplus  of  money,  and  they  did  not  have  any  big  monev 
to  pay  out  on  anv  such  matter.  We  went  there  to  try  and  get  the  tel^g^ph 
news  and  we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  report  until  they  made  it  an  evening 
paper,  and  when  they  made  it  an  eveningpaper  then  the  Star  shut  us  out. 

Q.  The  case  stands  in  this  way,  then.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  furnishes 
the  lines  for  carrying  the  information;  the  Associated  Press  assembles  or  collects 
that  information,  and  anyone  going  into  ihe  newspaper  business  has  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Associated  Press  before  he  gets  any  of  that  news? — ^A.  Yes;  and  it 
has  been  proved. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  conditions  and  the  rates  in  these  local  associations  in 
cities  are  such  that  it  would  cost  a  man  as  much  to  g[et  into  the  association  as  to 
start  his  newspaper? — ^A.  Yes;  but  in  nineteen-twenSeths  of  the  cases  they  would 
not  give  you  a  show  even  if  you  would  raise  the  money. 

Q.  But  if  they  would? — A.  It  would  be  too  large  for  a  man  unless  he  had  alarge 
surplus  to  go  in — and  another  thinff  with  the  Associated  Press,  it  has  been  proven 
before  committees  of  Congress,  ana  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  if  one 
paper  should  get  to  advocating  postal  telegraph  and  Government  ownership  and 
control  of  the  telegraph  in  dinerent  branches  that  the  Western  Union  would  take 
and  put  the  screws  down  on  the  paper,  and  say,  **  Here,  if  you  do  not  stop  that  we 
will  take  the  news  away  from  you."  And  the  paper  would  stoy.  I  have  heard 
of  lots  of  cases  of  that  kind,  but  this  I  know  to  be  a  fact.  A  certam  correspondent 
was  sending  matter  to  a  paper  of  his,  and  it  happened  to  be  that  he  had  been  drop- 
ping in  and  giving  his  matter  to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  only  a 
few  days  until  the  Western  Union  came  soliciting  his  matter,  and  wanted  him  to 
fi;ive  them  half  of  it.  He  told  them  no;  that  the  Postal  suited  him  better  because 
it  was  handier,  and  he  said,  "  I  guess  I  will  keep  right  on  with  the  Postal."  Well, 
it  was  only  a  few  days,  as  I  recollect,  that  this  correspondent  was  notified  from 
headquarters  that  '*"You  must  give  the  Western  Union  half  of  your  work  from 
this  paper."  They  put  the  screws  to  him.  It  was  not  but  a  little  while  longer 
that  he  got  a  notice  from  headquarters  again,  saying,  "You  must  give  all  your 
work  to  the  Western  Union."  Put  the  screws  to  them  again.  And  that  is  the 
way  they  have  done  to  papers  to  crowd  them  out  and  push  them  down — ^papers 
that  have  been  advocating  Government  telegraph  in  some  form  or  other. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  rates  to  other  associations  than  the  Associated 

PresB  are  the  same — that  is,  that  they  give  equally  as  good  rates,  for  instance,  to 

tiie  Scripps-McRae? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Or  tne  Laffan  Bureau? — Ai  I  do  not  know;  they  keep  their  dealings  to  them- 

adres. 

Q.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  of  the  laid-by  messages — whether 
the  laying  by  of  domestic  or  family  or  generaJ  messages  is  done  purposely  to  let 
through  commercial  or  brokerage  messages  have  precedence? — A.  In  answer  to 
that  question,  take  the  business  centers  liKe  New  York  and  Chicago  and  places  of 
that  Mnd.  Between  9  o'clock  and  8  the  work  of  the  brokers  and  speculators  gen- 
erally is  tremendous.  The  Western  Union  is  in  this  business  for  money.  We 
hare  got  to  bear  that  in  mind.  They  are  lending  their  wires  to  anybody  for 
money,  and  they  lease  the  wires  between  those  hours.  They  own  those  wires, 
bnt  the  brokers  and  sxieculators  do  not  have  those  wires  as  a  general  thing  s^ter 
3  p.  m.  They  use  them  between  9  and  3  p.  m. ,  and  the  other  wires  that  are  not 
leased  to  thoee  brokers  are  overcrowded  and  the  messages  have  got  to  lay  by;  and 
as  soon  as  3  p.  m.  arrives  and  the  brokers'  lease  runs  out  for  that  day  they  man 
the  wires  and  they  unload  those  desks  which  were  full  of  matter,  ordering  them 
to  fake  their  turn.  Just  like  I  saw  in  some  statement  before  the  House  Pos^Office 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  several  years  ago,  where  some  gentleman — ^it  gave  his 
name,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now — ^telegraphed  from  New  York  City  to  Ter- 
rence  V.  Powderly  at  Scranton  that  he  womd  be  there  at  11  o'clock  that  evening, 
and  he  left  New  York  about  20  minutes  after  he  telegraphed.  He  got  to  Terrence 
V.  Powderly 's  house  and  had  been  sitting  there  for  20  minutes  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
before  the  message  arrived.  That  was  a  case  where  the  message  was  laid  by. 
It  was  proven  through  this  committee  that  there  were  several  instances  of  that 
kind.  Trhe  gentleman  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Powderly's  house  20  minutes  before  the 
Western  Union  message  came  notifying  Mr.  Powderly  that  he  would  arrive  that 
night. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark  was  questioned  on  that  point  very  fully  before  this  commission, 
and  he  gave  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  facilities  were  so  sufficient 
that  the  remedy  would  be  siibple. — A.  It  is  almost  impossible  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  get  them  out  when  Congress  is  in  session. 

If  Mr.  Clark  made  that  statement,  he  knows  very  well  that  the  Western  Union 
can  not  handle  the  work  at  times  with  its  slow  way  of  handling — that  is,  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  Lots  of  these  people  do  make  some  very 
funny  statements.  Mr.  Green,  when  he  was  president,  several  years  ago  when 
before  a  House  committee,  was  asked  a  question  as  to  how  many  telegraph  com- 
panies he  was  president  of.  He  stammered  and  said  well,  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  tiionght  it  was  33  companies  he  was  president  of.  This  is  a  matter  of  record, 
too.    He  did  not  know  how  many  companies  he  was  president  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make,  Mr.  Randall? — ^A.  Only 
that  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  out  the  rates  in  this  country. 
As  I  stated  in  my  statement,  we  want  a  uniform  rate,  so  everybody  may  know 
what  the  rates  are  to  and  from  places.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  you  can  go 
into  telegraph  offices  and  ask  how  muchMt  is  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  bnt  you  have  got  to  go  and  ask  them,  and  then  you  find  that  it  will  be  a 
dollar.  I  therefore  would  like  to  have  the  following  statement  go  along  with 
this  matter  to  show  the  difference,  and  as  regards  the  difference  in  European 
countries: 

Taking  up  the  States  alpliabetlcally,  the  Western  Union  rates  are: 

Alabcmui,  10-word  messages,  50  and  8. 

Arizona,  $1  and  7. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Where  is  this  from?— A.  New  York. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  |l  and  7?— A.  For  10  words,  $1, 
ana  7  cents  for  each  word  in  excess  of  10.     (Continuing:) 

Arkansas,  50  and  3  and  60  and  4. 

California,  $1  and  7. 

Colorado,  75  and  5. 

Connecticut,  25  and  2. 

There  is  one  good  statement  tliat  Brother  Clark  did  make,  and  he  did  tell  the 
truth,  that  there  were  places  in  New  England  where  they  were  sending  telegrams 
for  25  cents. 

Delaware,  25  and  2. 

District  of  Ck)lumbia,  25  and  2. 

Florida,  60  and  4. 

Qeorgia,  50  and  3. 
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Idaho,  $1  and  7. 

Illinois,  50  and  3. 

Chicago,  40  and  8. 

Indiana,  50  and  3  and  40  and  8. 

Indian  Territory,  75  and  5. 

Iowa,  GO  and  4,  50  and  8. 

Kansas,  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

Kentucky,  50  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Louisiana,  60  and  4. 

Maine,  25  and  2. 

Manitoba,  75  and  5. 

Maryland,  25  and  2  and  30  and  2  and  40  and  3.     There  are  three  rates  in 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts,  25  and  2. 

Minnesota,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Mississippi,  50  and  3. 

Missouri,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Montana,  75  and  5. 

Nebraska,  60  and  4  aqd  50  and  8. 

Nevada,  %i  and  7. 

New  Brunswick,  50  and  3. 

New  Hampshire,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

New  Mexico,  75  and  5. 

New  York,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

North  Carolina,  50  and  3. 

North  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Ontario,  40  and  3. 

Oregon,  $1  and  7. 

Pennsylvania,  25  and  2  and  20  and  1. 

Quebec,  40  and  3. 

Rhode  Island,  25  and  2.  ^ 

South  Carolina,  50  and  3. 

South  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Tennessee,  50  and  8  and  40  and  8. 

Texas,  75  and  5  and  50  and  8. 

Utah,  75  and  5. 

Vermont,  25  and  2. 

Virginia,  40  and  8,  30  and  8,  and  25  and  2. 

Washington,  $1  and  7. 

West  Virginia,  40  and  3  and  35  and  2. 

Wisconsin,  50  and  3. 

Wyoming,  75  and  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  figures  are  those?-— A.  They  are  the  Western 
Union's  figures. 

Q.  The  first  figures  cover  the  10  words  and  the  second  figure  is  for  each  extra 
word? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  date  that  schedule  was  in  effect?— A.  1897. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  schedule  is  in  effect  now? — ^A.  Mr.  Clark 
made  the  statement  that  in  New  England  the  rate  is  25  cents.  He  claimed  they 
had  a  bureau  sitting  continually  systematizing  and  revising  the  tariff,  but  they 
do  not  revise  it  much.  They^  arepaying  that  commission  an  enormous  salary  to 
do  nothing.  And  who  pays  it?  Tne  people  who  use  the  telegraph;  and  we  would 
like  to  have  the  general  public  use  it  a  little  more  than  they  do.  Now,  I  have 
here  special  rates  for  newspapers,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  use  in 
my  offering  them. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  authentic? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is.  I  got  this  from  Mr. 
Marean  himself,  and  I  think  he  would  not  give  me  anything  that  was  not  right. 
The  special  rates  are  regulated  by  the  commercial  rates,  day  and  night.  Where 
the  commercial  rate  is  20  and  1  and  25  and  1,  the  special  rate  is  one-half  of  a  cent 
in  the  day  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  commercial  rate  is  25  and 
2,  80  and  2,  or  85  and  2,  the  special  rate  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  in  the  day  and  one- 
third  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  40  and  8,  45  and  3,  or  50  and  8,  it  is  1 
cent  in  the  day  and  one-half  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  60  and  4,  it  is  U 
cents  in  the  day  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  75  and  5  the 
day  rate  is  If  cents  and  the  night  rate  five-sixths  of  a  cent;  where  the  commercial 
rate  is  $1  and  7  the  day  rate  is  2^  cents  and  the  night  rate  1^  cents.  I  think  tJiat 
is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make?— 
A.  After  Mr.  Roberts  makes  his  statement  I  suppose  I  could  add  anything  that 
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mieht  come  to  my  mind.  There  are  qnite  a  number  of  things  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  of,  bat  I  can  not  jnst  call  them  to  mind.  I  would  like  to  read 
this.  It  is  from  Senate  Doc.  No.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  60, 
speaking  of  franks.  That  was  touched  upon  when  Vice-President  Clark  was 
before  your  commission.     (Reading:) 

"  Mi^ovemment  and  political  corruption  are  evils  to  which  the  private  tele- 
graph contributes.  Long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  said:  '  The 
nanks  issued  to  Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the  compli- 
mentary business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend  into  37 
Stat^  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  4  of  the 
British  provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  national.  State,  and  municipal  autnorities,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
complimentary  &anks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  company 
many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.' " 

I  would  state  in  that  connection  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  Mr.  Clark  the 
question  here,  Mr.  Clark  said  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy;  nothing  in 
it  at  all.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  why  the  company  did 
not  cut  these  franks  off,  and  all  the  answer  he  got  was  *'  Why  don't  they  cut  the 
deadheads  off  at  theaters?  "  I  am  here  to  state  that  just  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes 
a  '*  statesman  without  a  job  *'  he  doesn't  have  to  be  cut  off.  He  doesn't  have  his 
franks  after  that.  I  know  that  when  I  was  actively  engaged  in  the  agitation  in 
1894, 18R95, 1896,  parties  came  to  me  and  showed  me  their  franks;  and  some  of 
them  have  since  oeen  left  off  for  the  reason  that  they  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation,  and  they  have  no  franks  now;  if  they  asked  for  them  they  could  not 
get  them.  But  they  did  not  used  to  have  to  ask  for  them  when  they  were  in 
office;  t^ey  were  sent  to  them.  Yet  Mr.  Clai'k  did  not  know  anything  about  it; 
it  was  simply  a  courtesy. 

During  the  strike  of  1883  of  the  telegraphers  in  this  coimtry,  the  largest  strike 
they  ever  did  have,  the  newspapers  asserted  their  indei>endence.  They  came  out 
and  struck  for  Government  ownership  and  oi)eration.  It  oprpressed  them  so  that 
they  could  not  get  their  news.  I  have  a  book  here  that  is  loaded  down  with 
extracts  from  newspapers  all  over  this  country,  where  the  newspapers  were  con- 
tending that  the  Government  could  and  ought  to  operate  the  telegraph,  making 
a  stronger  argument  than  any  we  have  made,  or  than  is  made  in  this  document 
No.  65,  notwithstanding  it  was  prepared  by  Professor  Parsons,  who  puts  up 
about  as  strong  an  argument  as  any.  But  as  soon  as  that  strike  was  settled  they 
had  to  go  right  back,  or  the  screws  would  be  put  on  them  and  they  would  lose 
the  news. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  here  on  page  59  of  this  same  document. 
Professor  Parsons  says  this  (reading) : 

"No  person  or  corporation  should  have  the  power  to  mold  the  daily  news  or 
exclude  any  pai)er  from  printing  it  on  equal  terms  with  its  rivals.  The  Western 
Union  and  the  Associated  Press  are  not  the  proper  ones  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  new  paper  shall  be  started  or  an  old  one  depart  this  life.  The  success  of  a 
paper  should  depend  upon  its  merit,  not  upon  the  favor  of  the  Western  Union  or 
the  assent  of  other  ^pers. 

*'  It  is  a  good  thmg  to  gather  the  news  to  a  central  x>oint  and  edit  it  to  the 
country.  An  enormous  amount  of  useless  repetition  is  thereby  avoided  and  a 
bettor  distribution  of  news  secured.  But  very  careful  provision  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  impartia^ty  of  such  editing  and  distributing.  If  the  association 
were  open  to  aU  newspapers  on  equal  terms,  and  the  editor  in  chief  were  elected 
by  all  the  newspapers,  each  casting  1  vote,  and  were  sworn  to  impartial  service, 
subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  papers;  if  any  paper  or  papers  choosing  to  pay  extra  for  a  special 
representative  could  have  one,  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  editing  chamber,  with  full 
access  to  all  materials  received  and  authority  to  add  a  supplement  to  the  chief's 
report  to  cover  important  matters  omitted  or  misstated  by  the  chief;  if  each  and 
every  x>aper  were  free  to  criticise  the  dispatches,  then  we  should  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  free  and  impartial  press.  The  very  presence  of  the  supplemental 
editors  would  probably,  as  a  rule,  prevent  the  necessity  of  supplemental  reports 
by  their  potential  effect  upon  the  crdef 's  report. 

"  The  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  unfettered  press  is  a  national 
telegraph  system,  carrying  the  news  or  renting  wires  at  very  low  rates  on  condi- 
tion of  impartial  editing  and  distribution  of  dispatches  on  some  such  plan  as  that 
outlined  aoove  or  a  better  one.  The  chains  of  the  allied  monopolies  will  thus  be 
broken  and  the  coordinate  growth  of  intelligence  and  cooperation  will  gradually 
free  the  press  in  larger  and  larger  decree  from  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  the  strife  of  competitive  business  and  politics." 
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I  gness  I  will  close  my  remarks,  inasmuch  as  it  is  getting  late.  We  have  qnite 
a  number  of  other  things  here,  but  I  suppose  I  can  revise  this,  and  anything  in 
that  nature  I  can  add. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Certainly:  you  can  add  what  is  pertinent. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

EXHIBITS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MR.  RANDALL'S  TESTIMONY. 

For  a  Postal  Telegraph. 

In  Senate  Doc.  05,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  5,  Professor  Parsons 
says: 

*'  *  The  ix>stal  telegraph  may  be  all  right  in  Europe,  but  not  in  America.  We 
don't  want  to  imitate  the  monarchical  systems  and  institutions  of  the  Old  World.' 
I  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  who  made  this  '  argument '  and  those  who  repeat  it 
refrain  from  using  the  multiplication  table  and  the  ten  commandments  because 
they  are  in  vogue  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  etc.  Do  they 
abstain  from  wearing  clothes  because  the  wearing  of  clothes  is  an  institution  that 
exists  in  Russia?  Do  they  go  on  their  four  legs  for  fear  of  imitating  the  kings  and 
emperors  by  walking  on  two?  We  must  not  wear  overcoats,  or  neckties,  or  trou- 
sers— the  Germans  do  that.  It  was  very  dangerous,  wasn't  it,  for  us  to  adopt  the 
idea  of  that  monarchial  Englishman,  Stephenson,  or  the  idea  of  that  imperial 
Dutchman,  Gutenberg,  and  it  will  be  equally  dangerous  for  us  to  adopt  the  iaea  of 
the  despotic  Gladstone  that  the  telegraph  is  a  good  thing  in  a  post-omce,  won't  it? 
It  does  seem  as  though  fast  mails  would  be  as  valuable  and  sensible  in  a  republic  as 
in  a  monarchy.  France  thinks  so,  and  Switzerland,  the  most  democratic  country 
iq  the  world.  New  Zealand  also,  and  the  States  of  Australia.  These  are  all 
republics,  and  each  has  a  national  telegraph  system.  We  may  imitate  them  if 
you  insist  on  regarding  the  question  as  a  matter  of  imitation;  or  we  may  take 
England  as  an  example,  for  she  is  in  ever}^  substantial  sense  as  real  a  republic  as 
the  United  States.  In  truth,  such  objecnons  seem  foolish  and  weak,  and  must 
arise  from  very  careless  thinking,  reckless  appeal  to  prejudice,  or  a  desperate  lack 
of  good  argument.  1  would  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  refutation  were  it  not 
that  men  in  high  position  have  been  known  to  repeat  such  absurdities  and  give 
them  the  impetus  of  their  names,  whereby  insioious  appeals  are  made  to  the 
thoughtless  prej udice  of  unenlightened  patriotism .  True  patriotism ,  wide  awake, 
demands  for  America  all  that  is  good,  whether  it  originates  in  Europe  or  the  Fiji 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  however,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  lead 
of  our  own  Government  which  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  electnc  telegraph  and 
establish  it  in  connection  with  the  post-office,  where  it  would  have  remained  to 
this  dav  had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  private  capital  and  the  weakness  of  some 
of  our  legislators  and  the  failure  of  others  to  foresee  the  enormous  value  of  the 
telegraph. 

"  *  It  will  put  the  Government  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise.'  Well,  that 
is  what  the  people  have  been  doing  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Defense  was 
once  dependent  entirely  on  private  enterprise;  so  were  education,  justice,  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  crime,  guarding  against  disease,  care  of  the  sick,  extin- 
fuishment  of  fire,  manufacture  of  the  weather,  transmission  of  intelligence,  etc. 
he  people  have  put  the  Government  into  the  field  formerly  occupied  by  private 
enterprise,  because  they  have  become  aware  that  the  Government  could  do  the 
work  better  than  private  enterprise.  In  the  present  case  of  the  telegraph,  how- 
ever, the  quoted  words  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  are  not  strictly  true.  It 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  of  the  i>ostal  telegraph,  *  It  will  put  the 
Government  into  the  field  of  despotic  monopoly.' " 

The  witnes.s  also  submitted  the  following: 

Again  in  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  9, 10, 11: 

"  Postmaster-General  Bissell  devotes  three  pages  to  the  subject  in  his  report  for 
1894.  He  opposes  a  postal  tele^aph.  He  thinks  it  would  cause  a  deficit  and  be 
productive  of  *  wrangling  and  jealousy '  through  the  limitless  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character,  quality,  and  amount  of  service  that  should  be  accorded  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.'  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  introduction  of 
electric  mails  should  cause  any  more  wrangling  and  jealousy  between  different 
sections  of  the  country  or  any  more  trouble  in  distributing  the  service  than  the 
introduction  of  steam  mails  or  the  adoption  of  the  free-delivery  system.  Give 
fair  facilities  to  all  and  better  facilities  where  the  amount  of  business  warrants 
it.  The  test  of  pf)pulation  and  business  done  determines  the  distribution  of  serv- 
ice now  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  would  do  so  just  the  same  if  the  func- 
tiouvs  of  th  >  post-office  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  As  to  the  deficit,  Mr.  Bis- 
sell bases  hit»  belief  ou  the  assertion  that  the  English  postal  telegraph  does  not  pay 
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its  operating  expenses.  This  is  not  true,  bnt  if  it  were  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bis- 
sell  would  not  follow.  If  it  is  good  logic  to  say  *  England  has  a  deficit  on  its  postal 
tele^aph,  therefore  the  United  States  would  have  a  deficit  on  its  postal  tele- 
graph,' then  it  is  good  logic  to  say  *  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries  realize  a  profit  on  their  postal  telegraph,  therefore  the  United 
States  would  make  a  profit  on  the  postal  telegraph.*  As  ^ready  remarked,  the 
statement  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  respect  to  England  is  not  true,  though  he 
doubtless  thought  it  was.  He  says,  on  page  48  of  the  report  for  1894,  that  the 
interest  on  the  English  telegraph  investment  for  the  year  1893  was  $1,455,584. 

*  In  the  operation  of  the  service  there  was  a  further  loss  of  $811,741.' 
"The  report  of  the  English  post-office  for  1893  showed  that  there  had  been  a 

large  extension  of  lines  to  life-saving  stations  and  other  points,  673  new  offices  in 
all.    I  suspected  that  the  cost  of  new  construction  had  been  included  in  the 

*  expenditures '  assumed  by  Mr.  Bissell  to  be  operating  exx)enses,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
English  postmaster-general,  and  here  are  the  ngures  he  sends  me  for  1893: 

Total  receipts _ £2,526,81« 

New  purchase  and  construction 185,609 

Operating  expenses _ 2, 507, 385 

Total  expenditure 2,692,994 

Net  profit  on  operation   18, 927 

Interest 298,888 

' '  So  there  was  a  net  profit  on  operation  of  $94 ,635.  I  suppose  someone  who  looks 
at  the  lump  sums  of  the  English  pnostmaster-general's  report  for  1893-94  and 
does  not  think  of  inquiring  about  the  items  will  be  telling  someone  that  there  was 
a  deficit  in  operation  of  almost  a  million,  whereas  the  itemized  account  shows 
that,  taking  out  the  cost  of  new  construction,  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $138,850. 
In  1890  the  net  profit  was  $1,451,320,  in  1887  it  was  $442,420.  in  1881  it  was 
$2,257,315.  in  1875  it  was  $435,375,  in  1873  it  was  $568,995;  such  are  some  of  the 
figures  taken  at  random.  The  profit  varies,  but  every  year  from  1894  back  to  the 
first  rei)ortin  1871,  shows  a  considerable  net  profit  in  the  operation  of  the  tele - 
gr»>h.  In  the  last  8  years  and  the  5  years  from  1884  to  1888  the  surplus  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  new  construction  or  extensions;  but  in  each  of 
the  other  16  years  the  net  profit  was  a  good  deiJ  more  than  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose; the  excess  after  paying  for  all  extensions  rising  in  some  years  as  high  as  a 
million  and  a  half  of  aouars.  From  February,  1870,  down  to  the  present  time 
the  actual  cash  received  for  postal-telegraph  service  in  England  has  paid  all 
operating  expenses  and  all  cost  of  extensions,  new  purchase,  and  construction, 
and  turned  into  the  treasury  a  net  profit  of  $6,683,610  oesides  rendering  free  serv- 
ices to  other  dejiartments  of  the  Government  which  at  regular  rates  would  have 
amounted  to  $1,860,450.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  jBnglish  x>ost-office  has 
sent  the  telegraph  into  thousands  of  rural  districts  where  the  private  companies 
did  not  and  would  not  go,  has  established  rates  that  are  several  flights  of  stairs 
below  ours,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  raising  the  salaries  of  employees  every  year 
in  a  ratio  of  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  operating  account  shows  the 
gratifying  results  above-mentioned — a  financial  as  well  as  a  social  success.  Yet 
the  erroneous  statement  of  Mr.  Bissell  will  doubtless  be  (juoted  by  persons  opi)os- 
ing  the  postal  telegraph  without  stopping  to  investigate  its  truth. 

"As  to  capitalization  and  interest,  we  do  not  need  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  English  post-office.  We  should  not  pay  several  times  the  value  of  existing 
lines  if  we  buy,  nor  go  into  debt  if  we  build.  The  whole  matter  can  be  managed 
without  a  dollar  of  taxation,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  and  our  pystem  can  rendv  r 
good  service  at  very  low  rates  and  still  make  a  profit.  Even  if  the  English  depart- 
ment had  not  made  a  profit  in  1893,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  must  keep  on  at  a 
loss,  for  its  history  shows  that  the  surplus  is  small  one  year  and  large  the  next, 
moving  up  and  down  in  an  irregular  line.  Even  if  the  English  department  made 
a  Ices  every  year  it  would  not  follow  that  we  should  do  the  same,  for  we  need  not 
carry  the  press  dispatches  at  rates  not  only  far  below  ours,  but  considerably  below 
cost  as  England  does.  And,  finally,  even  if  a  good  postal-telegraph  system  in  the 
United  States  should  be  operated  at  a  loss  (which  need  not  be),  still  it  would  ))e 
no  argument  against  its  adoption  until  it  were  shown  that  its  vast  benefits  were 
not  worth  the  expense.  And!^  Postmaster-General  Bissell  should  be  the  last  one  to 
raise  such  an  objection,  for  on  the  first  page  of  this  very  same  report  of  his  I  find 
these  words  about  the  Post-Office  Department:  *  It  can  not  and  should  not  stop  to 
consider  little  economies.  It  must  needs  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the 
best  i)OS8ible  results  in  the  way  of  celerity,  accuracy,  and  security  in  the  dispatch 
of  the  mails,  and  without  si>anng  any  reasonable  expenditures  in  that  behalf.'  " 
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Anderson's  Machine  Telegnraph. 

The  witness  submitted  also  the  following: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ANDERSON'S  MACHINE  TEIiEORAPH. 

[From  Senate  Doc.  65,  Tifty-sixth  Congreas.] 

"The  Anderson  automatic  has  transmitted  and  recorded  in  perfectly  legible 
characters  3,000  words  per  minute  between  New  York  and  Washington,  351  miles, 
over  a  compound  copper  and  steel  wire  of  much  smaller  carrying  capacity  than 
the  No.  4  copper  wire,  which  would  be .  used  in  constructing  the  new  system 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  inventor.  It  has  carried  800  words  per  minute  over 
a  similar  compound  2-ohm  wire  1,027  miles — from  New  York  to  Chicago;  and  it 
has  carried  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  1,500  words  per  minute.  90  miles, 
over  a  single  small  iron  wire  of  a  resistance  of  25  ohms  per  mile,  or  more  than  20 
times  the  resistance  of  a  No.  4  copper  wire.  Over  an  experimental  line  8,000 
words  per  minute  have  been  recoraed  by  this  system.  By  the  hand  method  the 
highest  speed  that  an  ezx)ert  telegrapher  can  attain  is  about  45  words  a  minute, 
and  ordinarily  15  to  25  words  per  minute  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  With  the 
quadruplex  and  four  operators  at  each  end  of  the  line  60  to  80  words  a  minute 
may  be  sent  over  one  wire,  but  the  average  is  about  50  words  per  minute;  so  that 
the  Anderson  automatic  makes  one  wire  the  equivalent  of  40  to  100  of  the  ordi- 
nary Morse  circuits  in  use  by  the  Western  Union,  or  10  to  30  of  its  quadruplexed 
wires. 

"Mr.  W.  E.  Atheam,  a  very  high  authority,  formerly  chief  electrician  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  thoroughly  tested  the  Anderson  system, 
and  says:  "With  a  1-ohm-per-mile  resistance  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  strung 
upon  well-set,  substantial  poles,  the  tests  justify  the  belief  that  much  more  than 
1,000  words  per  minute  could  be  reliably  telegraphed  in  all  weathers." 

In  resx>ect  to  cost  of  transmission  with  the  Anderson  automatic,  Mr.  Atheam 
says:  '<A  careful  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  telegraphing,  complete, 
1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  including  perforating,  transmitting, 
copying  by  typewriter  at  the  receiving  station,  with  hberal  allowances  for  cost 
of  labor,  stationery,  chemicals,  etc.,  is  about,  but  rather  under,  50  cents.  The 
present  rates  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  telegraphing  a  busi- 
ness message  of  1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  upward  of  $30." 

Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  the  great  inventor  of  the  multiplex,  says:  "At  Philadel|>hia, 
on  Monday,  the  22d  of  February,  1892, 1  saw  1,500  words  per  minute  received 
from  Jersey  City,  in  perfectly  plain  Morse  characters,  by  the  Anderson  system  of 
machine  telegraphy.  The  line  used  was  an  iron  wire  with  a  resistance  of  about 
25  ohms  to  the  mile,  or  equivalent  to  double  the  length  of  an  ordinary  telegraph 
circuit.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  work,  2,000  words  per  minute  mignt 
have  been  received  if  the  transmitting  machine  at  Jersey  City  had  been  geared 
up  to  that  speed.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  working  at  a  speed  of 
1,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Chicago." 

Mr.  D.  n.  Bates,  once  of  the  Western  Union  management,  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  exam- 
ined the  system  in  1890  at  the  request  of  the  Postmaster-General..  He  says:  * '  The 
effect  of  the  arrangement  is  to  insure  great  speed,  great  accuracy,  and  legibility 
of  the  record  at  the  receiving  station,  absence  of  all  errors  except  those  liferent 
in  the  line  itself,  and  the  presence  of  line  faults  may  be  instant! jr  detected.  Two 
large  copper  wires  could  accommodate,  by  means  of  the  machine  telegraph,  all 
that  8  or  10  similar  wires  could  handle  by  means  of  the  quadruplex,  the  work 
being  as  well  done  and  with  a  saving  of  one-third  in  the  number  or  operators  and 
clerks." 

Mr.  F.  N.  Gisbome,  electrician  and  general  superintendent  of  the  government 
telegraph  lines  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  told  the  Royal  Society  or  Canada  in 
May,  1891,  that  the  Anderson  system  had  accomplished,  in  a  perfectly  practical 
way,  the  astonishing  feat  of  telegraphing  8,000  words  a  minute  over  a  single  wire 
351  miles  long,  and  800  words  a  minute  over  a  circuit  of  J  ,027  miles  in  a  heavy 
rain  storm.  Wherefore,  2  wires,  operated  by  the  Anderson  system,  were  proved 
to  have  a  capacity  more  than  equal  to  20  wires  operated  by  the  quadruplex  sys- 
tem in  general  use  by  the  American  companies  (the  Western  Union  is  snpx>osed 
to  have  quadruplexed  about  75,000  miles  of  its  wire) ,  which  represent  80  ordinary 
Morse  telegraph  circuits,  and  require  160  skilled  operators  at  the  terminals  and 
20  workers  to  attend  the  repeaters  at  halfway  stations  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Mr.  Gisbome  also  said  it  was  clear  that  100  words  could  be  telegraphed 
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1.000  miles  for  25  cents  and  yet  allow  a  large  profit  to  the  telegraph  companies. 
The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  line  and  its  maintenance  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Anderson  system  for  present  methods  would  be  enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tar  mailer  number  of  operatoi s  and  instruments  required. 

"  The  Montreal  Gazette  of  June  13, 1891,  commenting  on  Mr.  Gisbome's  address, 
said  that  he  had  shown  how  recent  improvements  in  automatic  telegraphy  made 
it  possible  to  compete  successfully  witn  the  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  let- 
ters, thns  emphasizing  the  frequently  expre^ed  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  complete  combination  of  the  two  services  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  authori- 
ties. 

'^  The  method  of  operation  is  simple.  The  message  is  perforated  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  which  is  put  into  the  transmitter  and  passes  under  metal  points.  At  each 
perforation  these  noints  pass  through  the  pai>er  and  close  the  circuit  for  a  length 
of  time  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  i>erf  oration.  At  the  receiving  end  the 
closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  prussian-blue  stain  on  a  moving  ribbon  or  sheet 
chemically  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

'*  The  perforating  machine  is  as  simple  and  efficient  as  an  ordinary  typewriter, 
and  can  oe  operated  with  the  same  ease  and  speed  ( 1 ,800  to  2,000  words  per  hour) . 
*'  The  page  and  line  recorder  prints  the  message  on  a  letter  sheet  about  ten 
words  to  the  line,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  paper  ribbons  for  record- 
ing lonKinessages,  letters,  or  news  reports.  So  says  Mr.  Atheam,  and  Mr.  Bates 
says,  *' The  page  and  line  recorder  marks  a  long  step  forward,  and  its  use  removes 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  heretofore  barring  the  way  to  full  success  in  autotele- 
gra^^c  transmission."  \ 

"The  business  men's  composing  machine  enables  any  person  after  a  little  prac- 
tice to  perforate  a  message  for  telegraphing  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  written  with 
a  pen  or  typewriter  (a  perfect  copy  of  the  message  for  the  office  file  being  simul- 
taneously printed  in  Roman  characters) .  The  use  of  this  composer  would  con- 
siderably lessen  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  would  shorten  the  time  required  to 
get  a  message  under  way,  the  message  being  ready  for  the  automatic  transmitter 
the  moment  it  is  written  and  stamped,  thus  avoiding  even  an  instant's  delay. 
The  reading  of  the  message  and  counting  of  the  words  by  the  operator,  taking 
the  money,  etc.,  uses  up  many  instants  with  our  system.  Then  the  transmission 
is  50  to  100  times  more  rapid  than  that  in  general  use  to-day,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  attendant  does  not  have  to  write  out  the  message,  but  sends  it  at  once  as  it  is 
printed  by  the  machine,  if  it  is  a  quick  delivery  message,  or  talks  it  through  the 
telephone  directly  to  the  addressee. 

*'  Where  the  traffic  is  large  the  automatic  effects  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  cost  of  operation.  A  single  line  of  hard-drawn  copi;>er 
wire  No.  4  with  the  automatic  is  more  than  able  to  do  the  work  of  ten  wires  of 
the  best  quadruplex  svstems  (S00,000  words  or  10,000  messages  of  30  words  in  8 
hours),  yet  the  cost  of  the  single  copper  line  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  good 
10-wire  galvanized  iron  quadruples  outfit.  The  repairs  and  battery  expenses  of 
the  automatic  line  are  little  if  any  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  corresponding  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  10-wire  quadruplex.  The  10-wire  quadruplex  needs  80 
first-class  operators;  and  on  a  line  like  tnat  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  at  least 
5  repeaters  would  be  required  at  Buffido— 85  operators;  the  e<^uivalent  automatic 
line  would  need  2  operators,  2  helpers,  and  20  perforators  (if  the  messages  all 
came  unprepared;  so  far  as  they  were  prepared  in  the  offices  of  the  senders  the 
need  for  perforators  at  the  telegraph  omce  would  cease) ,  4  to  22  workers  against 
85  workers  with  the  quadruplex,  to  handle  the  same  traffic  in  each  case.  With 
an  8-hour  shift  for  the  workers  the  cost  of  transmitting  business  under  con- 
sideration would  be  about  6  cents  per  message  of  30  words  by  quadruplex,  and 
about  1  cent  per  message  of  30  words  by  automatic,  or  one-half  cent  a  message  if 
the  perforating  were  done  by  the  sender. 

**  The  number  of  letters  passing  daily  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  said 
to  be  about  40,000,  and  the  telegrams  8,000.  If  letters  were  telegraphed  at  a  low 
rate  between  these  x>oints,  a  vast  number  of  missives  from  surrounding  regions 
would  cluster  to  them  to  save  a  day  in  transit,  and  the  total  might  soon  oe  nearer 
100,000  than  40,000.  Suppose,  however,  that  in  each  24  hours  only  7,000  letters 
were  to  be  telegraphed,  averaging  100  words  each,  and  8,000  avera^ng  200  words 
each.  A  careful  estimate  based  on  considerable  practical  experience  with  the 
Anderson  automatic  shows  that  the  cost  of  transmission  of  the  800,000,000  words 
of  tiaffic  per  year  would  be  about  $300,000,  or  less  than  4  cents  per  100  words, 
including  labor,  materials,  repairs,  and  interest  on  the  actual  investment. 
Wherefore  it  apx)ears  that  if  a  5-cent  telegraph  stamp  were  added  to  a  100  word 
letter  alongside  of  the  ordinary  2-cent  postage  stamp,  the  7  cents  would  more 
than  pay  for  handling  in  the  mails  and  for  ^'ansmission  by  telegraph  between 
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the  two  great  centers  nearest  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  letter.  As  the  2- 
cent  xx>stage  pays  doable  the  present  cost  of  handling  letters  (Postmaster-Oen- 
eraVs  Rept.  1892,  p.  52) ,  and  the  aut^^roatic  transmission  figures  less  than  4  cents, 
it  is  clear  that  5  cents  wonld  cover  the  total  actnal  cost,  mail  servioe  aoid  all, 
lH>tween  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  wonld  not  fnlly  pay  for  transmissioii  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco;  it  wonld  more  than  pay  for  snch  transmiesioti 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelplua,  New  York  and  Ftiila- 
delphia.  New  York  and  Washington,  New  York  and  Chicago,  Washington  wad 
Chicago,  etc.,  making  the  average  tmnk-line  transmission  less  than  5  cents  for 
the  entire  country.  If  the  messages  were  perforated  by  the  sender  and  ihe 
automatic  record  sent  to  the  addressee  without  copving  into  roman  characters, 
the  total  cost  of  transmission  per  100  words  wonld  be  less  than  half  of  5  cents. 
Ah  the  aut<^)matic  was  extended,  and  the  postal  telephone  and  multiplex  netted 
the  country  more  and  more,  messages  would  go  to  and  from  the  automatic  trunk 
terminals  by  these  means  instead  or  via  the  mail  bag.  The  strat^c  point,  how- 
ever, is  the  automatic  trunk  line  for  telegraphing  letters  long  distances  instead  of 
sending  them  by  maU.  That  is  the  thing  of  all  others  that  the  post-office  should 
aim  to  do  at  once. 

*'A  business  of  800  million  words  per  annum  could  be  transacted  on  two  No.  4 
wire '.  running  considerably  below  their  capacity — estimating  the  capacity  at  the 
most  moderate  fi^re  suj^gested  by  the  experiments,  viz.  800  to  1.000  words  a  min- 
ute. It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  it  is  estimated  the  transmission  of  the 
same  traffic  by  the  Western  Union  quadmplex  would  cost  about  18  or  20  cents  per 
100  words — actual  cost,  1  mean,  including  interest  on  the  real  investment.  The 
special  tele^n^aph  messenger  servic^^  is  not  included  in  any  of  these  estimates.  The 
Western  Union  says  that  costs  2  cents  a  message.  (Bingham  Hearings,  Green. 
p.  60.) 

''A  full  account  of  the  Anderson  system  with  detailed  data  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  will  bo  found  in  a  brochure  entitled  Machine  Telegraphv,  by 
W.  L.  Craig;  M.  B.  Brown,  printer,  49-57  Park  place,  New  York,  1895.  The*data 
of  pages  28  and  29  allow  interest  on  the  real  investment,  while  those  of  page  27  are 
made  upon  the  ordinary  private  corporation  plan  with  large  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  Receiving  copyists  and  rent  are  ^so  included  in  pages  26  and  27,  but  not  in 
the  estimate  of  page  2H.  I  have  included  coDjrists  but  not  rent  either  in  figuring 
the  automatic  or  the  Western  Union  cost.  Tnere  would  be  substantially  no  addi- 
tion for  rent  in  a  po^^tal  system,  and  even  if  allowed  for  atprivate  rates  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  half  a  mill  per  100  words  automatic.  Tne  book  figures  on  an 
8-honr  day  for  employees  and  allows  $50  to  $80  a  month  wages  per  employee.  Its 
estimates  of  the  cost  ol  operating  the  ouadruplex,  and  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  coppner  and  the  iron  quadruplex  lines,  are  all  too  high,  according  to  other 
engineering  authorities  and  the  testimony  before  Congressional  committees  already 
cited.  In  the  above  statement  I  have  given  the  corrected  data  in  these  respects. 
The  letters  and  reports  of  Messrs.  Atheam,  Delany,  D.  H.  Craig,  and  F.  N.  Gisr 
borno  may  be  found  in  the  same  book. 

'•Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  Senate  Doc.  291,  May  26, 1896.  con- 
taining the  testimon V  of  P.  B.  Delany  before  the  Butler  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
and  Post-Roads,  Fifty-fourth  Congrees,  first  session,  May  13  and  20,  1896.  The 
great  inventor,  with  charming  modesty  and  open  mindedness,  says  nothing  about 
his  own  services  to  the  science  of  telegraphy,  but  urges  most  powerfully  the  claims 
of  the  automatic,  whi?h  is  chiefly  the  work  of  others. 

'*  He  says  in  substance  that  with  plenty  of  wires  a  single  short  message  can  be 
sent  by  hand  about  as  quickly  as  by  the  machine  system,  but '  if  the  message  is  a 
long  one,  or  if  there  are  a  thousand  messages  to  transmit,  it  might  take  two  days 
to  get  thein  off  by  hand,  whereas  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  perforators, 
the  whole  lot  could  be  transmitted  in  a  few  minutes,  the  machine  system  afford- 
ing the  same  capacity  as  70  to  170  circuits  worked  by  the  present  Morse  sys^ 
tem.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  the  great  bulk  of  telegraphic  correspondence  the  hand  method 
is  inadequate,  slow,  ana  exjiensive.  *  *  *  The  hignest  average  of  transmis- 
sion over  a  single  wire  by  the  (luadruplex  was  about  50  words  a  minute.  Now  it 
is  practicable  to  telegraph  2.500  woros  a  minute  between  Washington  and  New 
York  and  1 ,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  while  the  tele- 
phone carries  speech  1,500  miles.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Last  October  (1895),  over  an  actual 
lino  having  but  130  pounds  of  copper  to  the  mile  (Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  and 
return),  216  miles,  940  words  a  minute  were  plainly  recorded,  the  current  used 
being  120  volts.  The  trial  was  made  over  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  from  the  Broad  street  station,  and  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a 
board  of.  well-known  electrical  experts.  With  this  system  8,000  words  a  minute 
have  been  recorded  over  an  exj^erimental  line,  which  shows  the  iwssibility  of  the 
latest  development  in  machine  telegi*aphy.' 
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■ 

**  The  inyentor  gave  the  committee  an  estimate  on  tlie  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  an  automatic  line  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Construction  per  mile,  S-wire  line. 

85  poles,  3a-foot,  at  ^ $140.00 

Setting  poles,  at  $1.50 52.60 


Totalforpoles 1&2.50 

Cross-^rms,  pins,  and  insnlators,  at  55  cents 19. 25 

2  copper  wires,  850  pounds  each  per  mile,  at  15  cents  per  pound 255. 00 

1  iron  wire,  600  pounds  i>er  mile 85.00 

Stringing  3  wires,  37  per  mile 21.00 

Incidentals 27. 25 


Per  mile,  2  copi)er  and  1  iron  wire 550. 00 


l,000miles 550,000.00 

Complete  equipment,  apparatus,  furnishing,  etc .    50, 000. 00 


Total ...  600,000.00 

"  The  yast  difference  between  this  sort  of  construction  and  Western  Union  lines 
will  be  appreciated  when  you  know  that  the  Western  Union  uses  little  copper  and 
that  the  iron  wire  it  uses  weighs  about  130  pounds  to  the  mile.  The  line  aescribed 
by  Mr.  Delany  would  be  much  more  ezx>ensiye  than  the  lines  considered  in  Psui*. 
in,  but  not  so  much  more  costly,  I  believe,  as  the  inventor's  figures  would  indi- 
cate. Twelve  men  can  set  from  24  to  80  poles  a  day  (Telegraph  Construction,  by 
J.  C.  Douglas,  p.  862) ,  according  to  soil  and  method  and  size  of  hole.  Fifty  cents 
each  for  setting  should  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  actual  cost,  and  contractors 
are  eager  for  the  work  at  $1  apiece.  For  the  cost  of  poles  themselves,  the  Western 
Union  told  the  Census  Bureau  that  its  poles  cost  $1  each.  The  Western  Union 
has  contracts  with  many  railroads  that  relieve  it  of  freight  rates;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  construction  described  in  Part  III,  note  13,  where  the  fig- 
ures show  that  the  entire  cost  of  poles  could  not  have  exceeded  $2  each,  althougn 
they  were  hauled  long  distances.  Two  dollars  per  pole  laid  at  the  holes  is  what  the 
telegraph  builder  fig^F^s  in  the  Blair  Hearings,  volume  1 ,  page  146,  and  he  says  his 
estimate  is  hi^h.  THe  estimate  takes  copper  wire  at  15  cents  a  pound,  but  it  is 
quoted  at  that  in  ordinary  purchases  by  retailers  from  wholesalers — 28  cents  retail 
selling  price,  45  per  cent  off  wholesale  price  to  retail  dealer  in  ordinary  sized  pur- 
chase of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Larger  buyers  get  a  18-cent  rate,  and  a  purchase 
of  1 ,600,000  pounds  ought  to  be  made  at  1 1  or  12  cents.  A  year  ago  even  small  pur- 
chases could  be  made  at  that  rate.  The  iron  is  figured  right,  but  the  stringing  is 
too  high.  Five  dollars  a  mile  of  wire  is  ample.  (See  figures  in  Blair,  I,  p.  147, 
deducting  the  cost  of  setting  poles.) 

"^  Passing  from  the  construction  account  with  the  impression  that  it  is  too  high, 
we  come  to  the  cost'  of  operation.  Calculating  at  the  minimum  average  of  800 
words  per  minute,  or  1,600  for  the  two  wires,  Mr.  Delany 's  data  place  the  cost 
per  message  of  70  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  4i  cents,  including  interest 
on  his  construction  account  and  every  expense  but  postage,  which  ought  not  to  be 
over  1  cent.  If  the  sender  does  his  own  perforatm^,  and  the  message  is  sent  to 
the  addressee  in  Morse  characters,  the  cost  of  transmission  would  be  a  trifle  over 
1|  cents  per  message  of  70  words,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred,  not  including  postage. 
This  is  not  probably  below  the  truth,  for  the  tendency  of  the  witness  was  to  make 
his  estimates  of  operation  high  as  well  as  his  estimates  of  construction — a  tendency 
plainly  manifest  m  his  ^ving  the  perforators  a  speed  of  about  15  words  a  minute, 
which  is  far  within  their  practical  capacity. 

"  In  the  Electrical  Engineer  for  September  4, 1895,  there  is  an  estimate  of  cost 
by  Delany  which  runs  a  little  lower  than  the  one  he  gave  the  Butler  committee 
in  Mi^,  1896,  viz,  2.6  cents  per  message  of  50  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
inclumng  interest  and  omitting  postage.  This  agrees  substantially  with  Mr. 
Atheam*s  data.  The  article  last  referred  to  says  that  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  n  single  wire  with  300  pounds  of  copper  to  the  mile  will  carry  3,000 
words  a  minute,  and  the  automatic  will  record  them  in  dots  and  dashes  as  sharp 
as  an  engraving.  To  do  this  by  hand  would  take  88  wiies  worked  quadruplex.  or 
152  circuits  at  nearly  20  words  a  minute,  which  every  telegrapher  will  admit  is 
too  high  an  average  for  quadruplex  circuits.  Over  an  iron  wire  850  founds  to 
the  mOe,  which  gives  60  words  a  minute  quadruplexed.  the  automatic  \.ill  carry 
2,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia." 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  17, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  F.  G.  EOBEETS, 

Member  International  Typographical  Union  Tdeffraph  Committee, 

The  commission  being  in  session,  at  4.20  p.  m.  Mr.  F.  C.  Roberts  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  beinj^  first  doly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  F.  C.  Roberts,  509  New  Jersey  avenue,  Washington;  occupa- 
tion, compositor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union? — ^A.  I  think  about  5  vears. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remarks  in  printed  or  written  form  that  you  would  like  to 
present  to  the  commission  before  any  questions  are  asked? — ^A.  I  have  a  state- 
ment m-epared  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  hear  it  now. 

Mr.  Roberts  read  as  follows:  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  before  or  to 
urge  uxx>n  the  commission  the  right  of  the  Gk)vemment  to  own  or  to  operate  a 
svstem  of  telegraphy  in  our  own  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  Post- 
Offlce  Department  is  the  best  argument  and  the  best  evidence  that  the  Ghovein- 
ment  has  the  rig:ht  to  construct,  to  own,  and  to  ox>erate  that  means  of  communi- 
cation. Surely  if  the  Government  has  the  right  to  transmit  your  letters  it  can 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  handle  your  telegrams. 

In  1866  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  practically  conceded  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  either  construct  a  new  system  or  to  purchase  its  svstem  of 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  United  States,  and  merely  asked  that  Congress 
should  permit  that  company  to  operate  for  at  least  the  term  of  5  years,  in  order 
that  the  large  capital  invested  in  its  plant  might  not  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  with- 
out an  adequate  return  to  those  who  had  placed  their  earnings  and  savings  therein. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  this  age  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  lay  before  this  commission 
any  additional  evidence  to  sustain  us  in  our  arguments.  But,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  there  is  onepar- 
ticular  feature  about  the  present  system  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany that  our  committee  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  because  it  works 
an  injury  to  the  members  of  our  organization.  Does  anyone  believe  that  if  the 
Government  had  charge  of  the  telegraph,  as  it  has  of  the  post-office,  such  a  com- 
bine as  the  Associated  JPress  would  be  m  existence  to-day?  The  Associated  Press 
has  the  entire  country  in  its  grasp,  and  it  is  in  a  position  to  crush  out,  and  has 
already  crushed  out,  many  a  newspaper  enterprise  that  dared  to  raise  its  voice 
against  its  iniouitous  system.  The  effects  of  tne  news  monopoly  may  be  seen  in 
any  of  our  leaoing  cities,  and  especially  in  the  Southern  cities.  Take  the  cities  of 
Savannah  and  Atlanta,  in  the  State  of  Goorgia,  if  you  please,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  only  1  morning  paper  in  each  of  those  cities,  simply  because  they 
have  the  Associated  Press  monopoly  to  themselves,  thereby  shutting  out  all  other 
newspaper  enterprises,  causing  large  numbers  of  our  members  and  the  affiliated 
trades  to  be  out  of  employment,  when,  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the 
wires  and  every  publisher  was  free  to  get  the  news  at  the  same  rate  of  cost  to 
all,  there  would,  be  2,  if  not  3,  newspapers  where  there  is  only  1  to-day.  We  can 
not  have  too  many  newspapers,  for  they  are  public  educators.  Nearly  aU  the 
great  dailies  of  to-day  are  in  the  Associated  Press  combine,  and  it  is  impossible  to 

get  them  to  oppose  it,  and  few  politicians  care  to  struggle  with  a  concern  which 
as  the  power  to  misrepresent  tnem  7  days  in  the  week  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  consequently  it  is  permitted  to  do  as  it  pleases. 

Nearly  every  Postmaster-General  since  the  war  has,  in  his  reports  to  Congress, 
advocated  sucn  a  measure. 

Representative  C.  A.  Sumner,  of  California,  said,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  on  March  25, 1884: 

*'I  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  that  I  want  to  have  duly  considered  by  this 
committee  and  the  country  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  inter- 
preted by  a  century  of  unchallenged  legislation,  does  imperatively  require  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  establish  a  x>ostal  system.  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  prox)osition  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  a  part  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem of  the  Government,  the  postal  system  of  the  iJnited  States  having  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  intelligence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Officea  and  Post-Roads  of  1874,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  such  men  as  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Alexander  Ramsey,  said 
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in  its  report  on  the  telegraph:  *'  The  Constitntion  devolves  npon  Oongres  the 
dnty  of  transmitting  all  correspondence,  incmding  that  by  telegraph  as  well  as 
tiiat  by  midl." 

And  Justice  H.  B.  Brown,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt,  in  a  leading  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Fomm,  savs: 

''  If  the  Government  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  transmission  of  our  let- 
ters and  papers,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be  intrusted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  our  telegrams  and  parcels,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  Euroi>e." 
la  America  more  than  50  years  of  effort  and  appeal  have  failed  to  win  the 
postal  tel^^ph.  Notwithstanding  Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western  Union, 
m  his  testimony  before  this  body,  referred  to  those  who  advocate  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  tel^raph  as  **  his  socialistic  friends,'*  such  men  as  Henry  Clay,  Charles 
Sumner,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  General  Grant,  Senators  Edmunds,  Piatt  of  Con- 
necticnt,  Dawes,  Z.  Chandler,  and  N.  P.  Hill,  G(en.  B.  F.  Butler,  John  Davis, 
Postmasters-Cteneral  Johnson,  Randall,  Maynard,  Howe,  Creswell,  and  Wana- 
maJcer,  I^fessor  Morse  (the  inventor  of  the  telegraph),  Cyrus  W.  Field  (the 
founder  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  a  director  in  the  Western  Union  Company) , 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Professor  Ely,  Lyman  Abbott,  B.  O.  Flower,  Judge  Clark, 
Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Doctor  Taylor,  T.  V.  Powderly,  Samuel  Gompers,  and  a  host 
of  other  eminent  men  in  every  walk  of  life  and  of  every  political  shade  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  people.  Legislatures,  city  councils,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  organizations,  renresentinff  many  millions  of 
citizens,  have  joined  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  national  telegraph.  The  New  York 
Herald,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Albanv  Express, 
Washington  Post,  Evening  Star, and  Times,  Omaha  Bee,  Denver  RepuDlican,San 
Francisco  Post,  and  a  multitude  of  other  x)apers,  representing  every  phase  of 
political  opinion,  have  earnestly  advocated  the  measure.  More  than  2,000,000 
men  by  vote  and  petition  have  asked  for  it.  If  Congress  does  not  pass  a  law  to 
commence  the  good  work,  it  will  woefully  fail  in  its  duty  to  respond  to  popular 
sentiment.  The  great  mass  of  people  want  the  telegraph  to  be  the  poor  man*s 
mail  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Right  here  I  would  like  x)6rmiBsion  to  read  an  article  clipped' from  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  published  in  the  book  gotten  up  bv  Mr.  Wanamaker  of  extracts  from 
newspapers  concerning  the  strike  of  1898,  to  snow  you  the  position  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  is  not  considered  a  yellow  joum^: 

"Talk  of  Government  telegraphic  service  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  is  again  becoming  quite  common,  based  upon  the  prolonged  opera- 
tors' strike,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  proposition  will  gain  considerable 
strength  if  the  present  interruption  continues  much  longer.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, too,  that  if  its  business  is  to  be  liable  in  future  to  further  demoralization 
from  the  same  cause,  the  managers  of  the  telegraph  interests  will  themselves 
seek  a  way  out  of  their  troubles  by  transferring  their  lines  to  Government  owner- 
ship and  control.  They  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  do  so  now  if  Government  or 
any  other  customer  would  take  their  property  at  the  fictitious  value  they  put 
upon  it.  This,  however,  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Govern- 
ment is  concerned;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  private  customers  could  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  so  much  for  so  little.  Counting  watered  stock  and  all. 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  now  stands  at  about  |80,000,000.  Of 
this  sum,  however,  not  more  than  $10,000,000,  if  so  much,  was  actually  paid  in 
cash.  The  balance  represents  water,  or  issues  of  shares  for  which  no  equivalent 
in  money  or  anjrthing  of  value  was  ever  rendered,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  plant 
capable  of  performing  as  good  service  as  the  country  now  enjoys  at  the  hands  of 
the  monopoly  can  be  fm-nished  for  the  sum  last  named.  When,  therefore,  the 
time  for  negotiation  between  the  company  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  that  amount 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  the  maximum  basis  of  purchase.  If  more  than  that 
sum  is  insisted  upon,  the  Government  should  go  ahead  and  build  its  own  lines, 
leaving  the  present  inflated  concern  to  take  care  of  itself." 

The  present  private  management  of  the  telegraph  is  not  onlv  dangerous  to  a 
republican  form  of  government;  but  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  telegraph  monopolv  is  used  and  operatea  not  for  the  public *s  good,  but  to 
make  money  for  the  few  large  stockholders,  while  oxir  Post-Office  Department  is 
nm  for  the  benefit  of  all,  declaring  no  dividends  and  making  no  millionaires. 

Since  1866  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  having  under  discussion  the 
various  bills  on  postal  telegraphy,  have  reported  16  of  the  bills  favorably  out  of 
18.  Of  the  two  adverse  reports,  one  was  in  1869  and  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  5  years  allotted  to  the  telegraph  companies  had  not  expired.  The  other 
was  a  short  repoTt,  but  the  committee  did  not  care  to  argue  or  to  give  any  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  the  Government  .should  not  take  control  of  the  wires,  while 
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the  16  r^x>rt8  favoring  the  measure  are  able  and  ezhanstiTe  arguments.  Any 
fair-minded  man  after  reaoing  these  reports  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
for  the  guTemmental  control  ofthe  telegraph  lines.  And  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  qnote  no  less  an  authority  than  Henry  Clay.  As 
early  as  1844  Clay  was  advocating  Gk>vemment  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  and  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

**It  is  quite  manifest  it  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  business 
affairs  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  they  will  be  able  to  monop- 
olize intelligence  and  to  perform  the  greatest  operations  in  commerce  and  other 
departments  of  business.  I  think  that  such  an  engine  should  be  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.'' 

And  right  in  this  connection  I  will  also  ouote  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  the  Demo- 
cratic Postmaster-G-eneral  under  James  K.  Polk,  and  that  was  a  strict  construc- 
tionist administration.  This  is  what  he  said  in  reference  to  the  tel^;raph 
question  in  1846: 

**  It  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance  how  the  Gk>vemment  will  allow 
Individuals  to  divide  with  thelmsiness  of  transmitting  intelligence,  an  important 
duty  committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  The  use  of  an  instrument  so  powerful 
for  good  or  evil  can  not,  with  safety  to  the  people,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.*' 

The  T>06ition  taken  by  these  two  eminent  men  in  public  life  was  instrumental 
in  causing  Confess,  wnen  it  passed  the  act  of  July  24,  1866,  to  protect  itself  by 
reserving  the  right  to  take  charge  of  all  telegraph  lines  ther^etfter  built  as  a  Gov- 
ernment function  at  any  time  after  5  years,  upon  x>ayment  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  poles,  wires,  etc. 

And  further.  Judge  Walter  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  one  of  the  most  profound  economic  thinkers  in  the  United  States,  said: 

*'Many  who  admit  the  great  advantages,  nay,  the  necessity  of  the  telegraph 
being  ox)erated  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system  are  deterred  by  the  inquu'y,  *■  Is  it 
constitutional? '  In  truth,  it  is  unconstitutional  for  this  essential  branch  of  the 
postal  ^stem  to  be  operated  by  a  private  monopoly  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  the  Government.  When  the  Constitution  placed  the  post-offices  in  the  hands 
of  the  Gk>vemment  it  conferred  its  exclusive  operation  upon  the  Government, 
and  with  it  all  means  of  operating  it  to  the  best  advanta^.  The  bestowal  of 
exclusive  right  and  duty  to  operate  the  post-offices  carried  with  it  beyond  question 
the  exclusi^^e  right  and  duty  to  use  all  the  agencies  that  would  make  the  post- 
offlce  most  highly  efficient  as  such  agencies,  from  time  to  time,  should  be  improved 
or  invented.  On  this  principle  the  first  telegraph  line  was  built  by  a  Congressional 
appropriation  under  an  Administration  whicn,  by  that  period  in  its  history,  had 
become  a  strict-construction  Administration  ( Tyler  *s) ,  and  the  telegraph  belonged 
to  and  was  operated  by  the  Government  from  1844  to  1846,  in  Folk's  Adminisr 
tration." 

The  testimony  of  Postmaster-Gteneral  Creswell,  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker,  and  of  other  Postmaster-Generals,  in  addition  to  the  16  reports  of  Congress 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  shows  conclusively  that  we  nave  the  pooifest 
telegraph  service  in  the  world,  not  a  country  excepted,  and  that  we  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  poor  service  than  any  other  country  pays  for  a  better  service. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  for  some  time  from  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  iNist 
and  present  bearing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  question,  but  believe  the 
quotations  already  given  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  therefore  turn  to  the  labor  or 
trades  union  view  of  the  question. 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  numbering  about  35,000  members,  and 
considered  by  many  the  most  conservative  and  influential  labor  organization  in 
existence  to-day,  having  among  its  members  men  in  every  walk  of  like,  some  of 
them  having  filled  the  most  important  positions  in  public  life,  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress  down  to  our  State  legislatures,  has,  after  giving  the  subject  careful 
thought  and  consideration,  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  governmental  control 
of  the  telegraph,  and  at  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  1893,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  look  after  all  national  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph. 

The  very  nature  of  the  class  of  work  that  engages  members  of  the  craft  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  here  to-day  compels  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  so  to  speak,  and  when  anything  comes  up  that  is  likely  to  affect  the 
craft  in  general  they  are  very  apt  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  So  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  private  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  is  the  principal  foe  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  has  to  meet.  Nearly  every  member  of  our  craft 
can  remember  when,  only  a  few  years  ago,  cities  that  supported  2  and  8  daily 
newspapers  have  only  1  at  the  present,  the  change,  we  believe,  having  been  brought 
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aboat  by  the  telegraph  being  in  the  hands  of  a  private  monopoly,  which  fostered 
and  protected  a  monox)oly  in  the  furnishing  of  news  to  the  vanons  papers  throngh- 
oat  the  oonntry. 

Newspapers  can  not  live  without  a  first-class  telegraphic  service,  and  no  news- 
paper can  secure  that  service  to-day  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press- 
combine.  No  one  would  attempt  to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  are  fewer 
newspapers  throughout  the  Soutn  to-day  than  formerly.  Then,  why  is  it?  Our 
school  racilities  are  almost  perfect,  more  people  can  read  and  write,  and  are  tak- 
ing a  more  active  part  in  the  live  issues  of  the  day,  and  yet  a  few  papers  have  a 
dose  nionox>oly  of  the  field.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  large  Southern 
citiee,  a  city  claiming  a  population  of  75,000  inhabitants,  a  morning  x>&pei^  died 
before  it  was  bom,  as  it  were,  simply  because  those  who  had  put  their  money  into 
it  would  not  (because  they  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  justice  of  things  give 
those  wbo  had  a  monopoly  of  the  distribution  of  news  in  the  State  a  ^nus  of 
about  $35,000  to  become  a  member  of  what  they  called  the  Press  Association. 
That  was  a  case  that  came  under  mv  personal  observation,  and  it  kept  at  least  40 
men  of  my  craft  from  securing  work,  to  say  nothing  of  others  that  would  neces- 
sarily be  employed  in  various  cai>acities  in  and  around  a  newspaper  ofKce.  That 
is  onl^  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases  that  could  be  cited.  Therefore  our 
organization  believes  that  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the  telegraph  every 
newspai>er  in  the  country  would  be  treated  alike  and  receive  the  news  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  We  believe  that  a  i>aper  in  California  should  be  able  to  get 
from  Its  special  correspondent  in  Washington  the  telegraphic  dispatches  from  this 
point  as  cneaply  as  a  paper  in  New  York,  but  as  thin^  now  stand  the  telegraph 
monopoly  has  its  powerful  grip  upon  what  should  be  given  to  sdl  alike — ^the  wond 
at  actual  cost  plus  expense  of  operating  the  system. 

Then  as  union  men  we  do  not  nor  can  we  indorse  the  way  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  treats  its  emplovees.  When  asked  how  his  comx)any  felt 
toward  labor  unions  amon^  its  employees,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  said:  *'The  company  has  not  changed  its  position  since  1888."  I 
believe  I  have  quoted  him  correctly.  We  all  remember  the  great  strike  of  that 
year,  and  ever  since  then,  nay,  before  then,  the  Western  Union  Company  has  been 
persistent  in  fighting  and  crushing  out  labor  unions  among  its  emplovees. 

He  also  says  that  the  comxmny  will  treat>with  the  men  as  individuals.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  consider  the  several  thousand  women  employed  by  the  comiiany  enti- 
tled to  any  consideration,  for  women,  as  a  rule,  are  made  to  work  for  whatever 
their  employer  sees  fit  to  give  them;  but  a  company  that  will  not  treat  with  a 


before  a  Congressional  investigation  just  after  the  great  strike  of  the  telegraphers 
in  1883.  He  said:  **After  thegreat  strike  of  1870  or  1871  the  company  took  back 
some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what  was  called  the  *  iron-clad 
oath  * — ^an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  again  connect  themselves  with 
any  similar  organization.'' 

Evidence  has  been  brought  out  during  the  various  Congressional  investigations 
that  has  proven  conclusively  that  what  President  Green  is  quoted  as  saying  is 
strictly  true  and  correct,  and  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  getting  up  petitions 
for  increase  of  pay  or  shorter  hours  has  always  resulted  disastrously  to  the  ring- 
leaders. They  have  either  been  dismissed  from  the  service  or  discriminated 
against  in  many  ways.  Often  their  names  are  placed  in  the  blacklist  (and  right 
here  let  me  say  that  it  has  been  stated  many  times  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  the  first  corporation  or  monop- 
oly that  established  the  blacklist  after  the  first  great  strike  in  1871  and  again  m 
1883^,  and  managers  all  over  the  country  are  so  notified.  Men  have  been  mown 
to  give  up  positions  to  try  new  fields,  only  to  find  that  the  telegraph  had  preceded 
them;  consequently  they  found  themselves  barred.  So  a  company  that  is  known 
to  practice  such  iniquitous  policies  and  denies  the  right  of  petition,  and  denies 
with  still  greater  emphasis  the  right  to  organize,  should  not  be  left  in  control  of 
such  a  powerful  agency  as  the  telegraph. 

After  the  great  strike  of  1883  the  Western  Union  refused  to  take  the  men  back 
unless  they  signed  an  agreement  similar  to  the  one  I  have  quoted  above,  but  I 
have  learned  upon  good  authority  that  men  have  through  sheer  necessitjr  been 
compelled  to  sign  such  an  agreement,  and  shortly  afterwards  renewed  their  alle- 
giance to  their  fellow- workers.  You  can  not  make  a  workingman  see  that  it  is 
all  wrong  for  2  or  more  telegraph  operators  to  combine  to  secure  fair  pay  and 
leasonable  hours  and  yet  jierfectly  right  and  proper  for  2  or  more  telegraph 
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companies  to  combine  to  squeeze  and  fleece  the  public.  A  monopoly  that  npan 
its  sworn  testimony  claims  that  one-foorth  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  was 
clear  profit  is  squeezing  and  fleecing  the  public. 

Let  me  quote  the  exact  fignres  giren  hy  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  UmcRi 
Telegraph  Company  before  the  commission,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake.  He  said: 
*'  Oar  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $24,758,569.55.  Our  expenses,  groas^ 
were  |1H,593,205.87.  This  left  a  balance  of  $6,165,8e3.e8.  of  which  there  was 
expended  for  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  etc."' 

We  claim  that  if  the  Gk>yemment  had  control  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  kept 
m  the  present  rate  on  messages,  yet  no  one  believes  it  would,  the  surplus  of 
|».0()0.0^  could  1)e  used  in  shortening  the  hours  of  the  employees,  increasing  tbe 
])ay  of  all  employees  except  the  few  higher  officials,  and  in  maiking  improvements 
and  extending  the  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Western  Union  will  not  extend  a  line  unless  the  management  see  where  they 
are  going  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it.  But  as  the  wires  are  in  the  hajids  of  a  private 
monopoly  the  $6,000,000  of  profit  went  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  men  already  mil- 
lionaires, for  the  vice-presiaent  of  the  Western  tlnion  also  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Western  Union  stock  was  held  by  a  comparatively  few  men.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  also  admitted  that  while  wages  have  been  increased 
during  the  past  few  years  in  all  lines  of  industries,  stUl  the  Western  Union  wages 
have  remained  about  the  same  as  they  were  just  after  the  strike  of  1883,  and  we 
also  know  that  the  low  wages  paid  at  that  time  were  the  principal  cause  of  Uie 
strike.  He  also  stated  that  there  had  been  no  material  reduction  in  the  t^egiaph 
rates. 

The  advocates  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph  believe  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  control  of  the  wires  the  public  would  be  given  a  better  and  cheaper 
service,  the  employees  fairer  treatment  and  better  pay.  In  short,  it  would  and 
could  be  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  where  a  pos- 
tal clerk  receives  on  an  average  $84  a  month,  while  the  average  pay  of  the  t^e- 
graph  operator  is  scarcely  $40. 

Then,  again,  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  said:  "  If 
the  Gk)vemment  takes  control  of  the  telegraph  lines,  the  only  way  it  could  make 
a  success  out  of  them  would  be  to  have  a  rigid  civil-service  law."  But  he  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  the  GK)vemment  building  up  an  army  of  office  employees.  He 
does  not  stop,  it  seems,  to  consider  the  great  mass  of  citizens  employed  in  the 
Post-Office  Department — some  130,000, 1  believe.  That  number  does  not  in  any 
way  endanger  the  public  welfare.  Then  why  should  anyone  have  any  fear  on 
account  of  adding  to  the  list  of  Government  employees  those  connected  with  the 
telegraph  companies? 

On  tne  question  of  franks,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  testified 
before  the  commission  that  he  did  not  see  any  harm  in  extending  them.  **Itis 
only  a  courtesy  on  our  part."  he  said.  But  he  failed  to  state  that  the  courtesy 
ended  when  the  party  using  it  returned  to  private  life.  Why  is  it  that  the  cour- 
tesy is  extended  only  to  public  officials,  and  especially  the  lawmaking  branch? 
When  asked  if  some  favors  were  not  expected  in  return  for  such  courtesies,  or.  in 
other  words,  if  a  quid  pro  quo  was  not  exx>ected,  he  replied:  *'  No;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  quid  pro  quo  could  be  expected.  I  do  not  know  what  they  could  give 
us.  When  the  company  wants  to  make  a  fight  before  Congress  we  do  not  use 
franks,  but  arguments."  Now,  I  would  like  permission  to  quote  from  what  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  said  on  the  question  of 
franks  some  time  ago,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusion.    He  said: 

"The  franks  issued  to  Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  complimentary  business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend 
into  37  States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  into  4 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  national.  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicial  use 
of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  com- 
pany many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed."  (Western 
Union  report  of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  arg^iment,  p.  164;  Postmaster- 
General  Creswell's  report,  1873,  p.  49.) 

After  the  above  honest  and  candid  acknowledgment  by  the  president  of  the 
company  can  anyone  doubt  the  object  the  Western  Union  has  in  view  when  its 
officials  issue  franks  to  national  and  State  government  officials?  Although  the 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  also  stated  before  the  commission  that  his 
company  always  tried  to  get  hold  of  new  inventions,  he  neglected  to  state  that 
they  have  generally  been  successful,  but  that  instead  of  using  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  they  have  been  locked  up  in  the  office  of  the  company  in  New  York. 
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Anoth^  fact  brought  ont  in  the  testiinony  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Union  Tdegraph  Company  before  this  commission  is  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  company  contributes  liberally  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  Cooper  Union  that 
grinds  out  every  year  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  as  telegraphers — a  regular 
kindenparten,  as  it  were — ^using  the  graduates  of  the  school  to  fill  their  offices 
with  cheap  labor.  No  wonder  that  timid  and  underpaid  men  and  women  are 
afraid  to  exercise  their  free  American  citizeiiship,  which  guarantees  everyone  the 
right  to  organize  and  petition,  when  the  company  is  supporting  a  school  that 
grinds  out  hundreds  of  telegraphers  every  year  to  take  their  places  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Look  at  the  contrast.  The  telegraph  companies  have  thousands  of  boys 
employed  in  carrying  their  messages,  their  ages  ran^dng  from  12  to  16  years, 
who  work  lon^  hours  and  receive  from  $3  to  $4  per  week—boys  that  ought  to  be 
in  school — while  the  fine-looking  men  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  as  letter  carriers 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  receive  from  $60  to  $100  a  month. 

Then,  again,  the  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  who  have 
appeared  before  the  various  Congressional  committees  have  invariably  misrepre- 
sented the  facts,  taking  advantoge  of  every  point  to  cloud  and  sometimes  mis- 
represent facts.  When  they  are  confronted  with  the  undeniable  truth  that 
their  rates  are  nearly  half  as  high  again  as  the  rates  of  foreigpi  countries,  they 
invariably  meet  ^ou  with  this  answer:  ''  Our  distances  are  far&er,  and  the  rates 
area  matter  of  mstance,"  etc.,  and  to  sustain  this  position  they  have  presented  to 
committees  of  Congress  tables  of  distances  that  have  upon  careful  investigation 
proven  to  be  false  in  every  particular. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  Senate  Doc.  205,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  false  statements  made  oy  the  officisds  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company: 

"Unfortunately  for  the  Western  Union,  the  Washburn  committee  consulted 
geographies  and  telegraph  maps  and  found  that  the  length  of  telegraph  routes 
between  the  cities  of  Europe  was  strangely  minified  in  the  Western  Union  state- 
ment, while  the  distances  oetween  American  cities  were  mysteriously  larger  than 
those  set  down  in  max>s  and  geographies.    Here  are  some  examples: 


From  London  to— 


Dover  

PlymouUi 

Paris 

Reims 

Hambui:^. 
Munich... 


Telegraph  distances. 

Western 

'     Union 

Truth. 

statement. 

MUet. 

MUea. 

50 

82 

190 

246 

200            318 

250  i           400 

880  1           666 

540 

800 

From  London  to-— 


Berlin 

Prague 

Madrid 

Rome 

Naples 

St.  Petersburg 


Telegraph  distances. 


Western 

Union 

statement. 


Miles. 
560 
600 
750 
860 
960 
1,160 


Truth. 


Miles. 
722 
958 
1,225 
1,349 
1,510 
1,806 


"Not  one  single  distance  is  correctly  stated.*  It  is  necessary  in  nearly  every 
case  to  add  at  least  one-third  and  often  more  than  one-half  of  the  stated  distance 
to  obtain  the  real  distance.  The  snm  of  the  stated  distances  was  15,724  miles,  and 
the  sum  of  the  real  distances  was  22,578  miles,  or  almost  one-half  more  than  the 
Western  Union's  statement.  To  show  the  falsity  of  statements  about  American 
rentes  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  disturb  the  dust  on  the  geography — the  state- 
ment was  its  own  refutation;  for  example,  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  New 
York  was  placed  at  2,000  miles,  while  in  other  tables  of  the  same  Western  Union 
testimony  the  distance  was  said  to  be  1,000  miles." 

Not  long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  made  this 
statement:  **Not  1  man  out  of  a  hundred  who  uses  the  telegraph  is  in  favor  of 
governmental  control  of  the  wires."  As  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  to  the  fact  that  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  city  councils,  legislatures,  etc.,  have  petitioned  Congress  time 
and  time  again  favoring  Gk>vemmental  control  of  the  telegraph,  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
November  15, 1882,  and  if  the  board  has  changed  its  jwsition  since  then  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  made  aware  of  the  change: 

**In  1858  the  Western  Union  had  a  capital  of  $385,700.  Eight  years  later  the 
stock  had  expanded  to  $22,000,000,  of  which  $3,322,000  was  issued  in  purchase  of 
competing  lines,  while  nearly  $18,000,000  were  issued  as  stock  dividends.    This 
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was  the  first  attempt  to  spread  oat  an  increased  pax)er  capital,  which  should  here- 
after a£ford  a  plausible  pretext  for  imposing  on  the  pnbhc  an  oppressive  tariff  of 
charges.  The  next  step  was  the  porchase  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, for  which  purpose  $7,216,^  of  stock  was  issued,  an  amount  afieged  to  be 
5  times  the  true  value  of  the  property.  Next  came  the  absorption  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  Company .  The  stock  of  that  company  was  almost  as  much  inflated 
as  that  of  the  Western  Union,  and  ^mounted,  water  and  all,  to  $3,833,100;  yet 
111,838,100  of  Western  Union  stock  was  issued  to  get  possession  of  that  line. 

''Thus  another  illustration  is  furnished  that  in  such  enterprises  comx>etition 
always  ends  in  combination,  and  the  public  is  ultimately  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  duplicate  lines  which  are  not  needed  and  are  only  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  forcin^f  a  divide  of  the  enormous  sums  charged  the  public  for  a 
public  service  which  is  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  postal  service." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  such  persons  as  Vice-President  Clark,  of  ihe  Western 
Union  Telegraph,  was  pleased  to  call ''  socialists,'*  etc.,  but  of  business  men  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of  corporations  from  inside  knowledge. 
The  report  goes  on: 

**  Later  the  American  Union,  whose  actual  value  was  about  $3,000,000  (fran- 
chise and  all),  was  absorbed,  together  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company 
falso  worth  about  $8,000,000.  franchise  and  all),  and  in  the  consolidation  the 
American  Union  was  put  at  $15,000,000  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  $8,400,000, 
while  in  order  to  absorb  in  dividends  the  enormous  earnings  which  they  were 
levying  on  the  public,  a  further  increase  of  $15,000,000  was  made  under  the  pre- 
tense of  issuing  stock  to  represent  surplus  earnings  previously  invested  in  the 
plant. 

**Of  course  such  evidence  of  what  the  public  would  stand  in  the  way  of  tele- 
graph charges  was  immediately  followed  by  a  new  strike,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
peting company,  the  Mutual  Union.  This  company  was  started  on  a  basis  of 
$600,000  capital,  which  almost  immediately  increased  to  $10,000,000,  without  con- 
sideration, and,  as  appears  from  proceedings  in  court  by  a  stockholder,  the  direct- 
ors made  a  contract  with  a  credit-mobilier  construction  firm  in  which  they  were 
interested,  by  which  $4,000,000  in  bonds  and  about  $10,000,000  in  stock  were 
guaranteed  for  constructing  lines  and  plant  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  naturally, 
things  being  developed  thus  far,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  controlling 
spirits  in  the  Western  Union  for  another  consolidation  and  stock  watering. 

'*  Subsequently  the  consolidation  was  arranged  and  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  stock  amounting  to  $15,000,000  on  account  of  a  plant  the  original  cost  of  which 
did  not  exceed  $3,500,000  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Union.** 

''  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible  why  the  organ- 
ization which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  desires  the  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  lines,  and  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  made  myself  understood, 
and  I  will  close  by  saying  that  I  believe  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1873,  when 
Postmaster- (General  Cieswell  said  there  were  but  2  parties  to  the  G[uestion,  **0n 
one  side  are  the  x>^ople,  and  on  the  other  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Monopoly.'*' 

Take  the  rural  free  delivery,  for  example.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
establishment  of  the  rural  free  delivery  was  suggested,  it  appeared  so  prepos- 
terous that  it  excited  only  passing  comment,  if  not  derision.  It  was  denounced 
by  some  as  impracticable;  it  would  put  the  Q-ovemment  to  a  ^eatdeal  of  expense; 
it  was  sneered  at,  as  all  reforms  are  more  or  less,  as  a  political  fad,  a  Utopian 
dream,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the  letter  to  the  farmer  instead  of  compelling  him  to 
go,  in  some  cases,  several  miles  for  it.  But  not  one  would  suggest,  now  that  they 
have  it,  that  the  Gh)vemment  should  take  the  rural  free  delivery  away  f^oni  the 
public.  Only  a  few  years  back  there  were  only  about  40  routes;  to-day  there  are 
about  4,500,  and  nearly  200  clerks  are  required  to  keep  up  with  the  work  in  ^s 
comparatively  new  branch  of  the  postal  service. 

Think  of  it.  It  has  been  over  50  years  since  telegraphy  was  first  discovered:  in 
other  words,  since  lightning  was  harnessed  to  language  and  literature,  and  still 
the  American  people  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefits  of  it  at  popular 
postal- telegraph  rates,  but  have  to  depend  uxx>n  a  private  monopoly  that  has 
never  shown  the  least  consideration  for  the  public,  a  fact  demonstrated  beyond 
any  question  of  a  doubt  when  the  company  made  the  public  pay  the  war-revenue 
tax.  No  one  ever  believed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  intended  when  the  law 
was  passed  that  the  burden  should  fall  upon  an  already  over-taxed  public,  but  the 
Western  Union  officials  saw,  as  they  claim,  a  techmcality  in  the  law  and  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  public  had  to  stand  it. 
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I  close  this  statement  by  qaoting  the  language  of  Senator  Edmunds,  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Omces  and  Poet-Roads  a  few  years 
ago:  *'  The  Gk>vemment  was  constituted  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  dis- 
seminate intelligence,  to  defend  the  conntry,  etc. ,  and  the  telegraph  is  essential 
as  a  military  establishment,  essential  to  education  as  to  social  welfare." 

That  closes  my  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.^  You  mention  a  case  there  of  a  Southern  paper  which 
could  not  obtain  a  franchise  in  the  Associated  I^ess  and  had  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence.    What  city  was  it  in? — ^A.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  like  nature? — A.  Not  from  my  own  jper- 
sonal  knowledge.  I  have  heard  of  others.  Chairman  Randall  has  spoken  of  one 
case  in  the  city  of  Washington  when  the  printers  started  the  Washington  Times, 
when  I  was  on  the  committee  to  see  the  gentleman  that  had  the  franchise.  I  do 
not  recall  his  name;  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  the  franchise  and  refused 
to  sell  it;  would  not  allow  the  printers  to  use  it  and  would  not  part  with  it. 

We  see  to-day  on  the  Washington  Post  building  in  large,  black  letters,  "The 
only  morning  daUy  paper  in  town  that  receives  the  Associated  P^ess  report." 
There  is  a  case  where  a  gentleman  had  the  franchise  locked  up  and  refused  to 
part  i^th  it. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  case  in  Savannah  and  how  I  came  to  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  A  large  German  brewer  in  town  came  to  me  and  asKed  the  number 
of  men  it  would  require  to  get  out  a  paper,  and  I  told  him  the  number  it  would 
reqnire,  etc.  He  Imew  nothing  about  the  business,  being  in  the  beer  business, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  only  daily  paper  in  town  being  a  prohibitionist  and  the 
brewers  opposed  to  him.  1  told  him  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
printers  he  wanted.  He  told  me  1  could  have  a  situation,  but  I  said  1  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  where  I  was,  but  he  would  have  no  trouble  getting  men.  He  saia, 
**I  want  to  see  you  later  about  this  proposition.'*  I  saw  him  several  weeks  later 
and  said  to  him.  ''  When  is  this  new  paper  going  to  be  started?'' 

He  said.  "  We  have  given  it  up." 

I  said,  **  Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter?" 

•*  Well,"  he  replied,  **  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  board,  elected  our  directors,  etc., 
and  fonnd  out  we  would  have  to  give  535,000  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
combine;  and  when  I  explained  that  to  my  German  friends,  they  threw  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  said,  '  We  do  not  pay  $85,000  for  nothing;  and,  besides, 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  telegpraphing  every  day  or  at  the  end  of  the  week.' 
They  could  not  see  the  justice  of  paying  out  $85,000,  which  was  about  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  subscribed." 

That  is  the  only  case  that  has  come  under  my  personal  observation.  I  have 
heard  of  others,  Jike  the  one  here  in  Washington.  The  Kentucky  legislature 
passed  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  taking  the  franchise  away  from  the  news- 
pax^ers  that  do  not  furnish  all  alike.  I  think  Senator  Goebel  was  the  member  of 
the  senate  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  I  think  Governor  Taylor  vetoed  it,  but  it 
was  passed  over  his  veto.  No;  Governor  Bradley  was  the  man  that  vetoed  it. 
They  saw  the  discrimination  there.  Newspapers  wanted  to  get  into  the  field,  but 
could  not  get  the  news  at  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Kandall  spoke  in  his  testimony  about  300,000  x>etitioners.  Do  you  know, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee,  where  those  signatures  came  from?  Were  they 
from  workingmen,  from  business  men,  or  from  what  class? — A.  They  came  from 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  As  I  hare  stated  in  my  statement  there,  they  were  not 
only  workingmen,  but  business  men  and  boards  of  trade.  We  could  not  get  the 
members  of  Congress  interested  in  it.  The  war  with  Spain  seems  to  have  taken 
precedence  over  everything  in  the  way  of  local  economic  affairs.  We  could  not 
get  members  of  Congress  interested  in  it  as  long  as  we  were  tangled  up  in  a  for- 
eign war. 

Q.  Have  you  been  quite  close  in  your  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Post- 
Omce  committee? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  I  have  missed  a  meeting. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  progressed  in  getting  this  matter  out  of  committee?  Have 
you  been  able  to  do  that  yet  by  bill  or  report? — A.  No;  it  seemed  we  could  never 
get  it  out  of  committee.  They  were  always  pigeonholing  it.  When  the  time 
came  to  report  they  would  do  one  thing  or  another  to  block  it. 

Q.  So  with  your  petitions  and  these  resolutions  passed  by  these  commercial  and 
other  bodies  you  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  get  it  reported  out  of  Committee  on 
Post-Roads  in  the  Senate  or  House?— A.  No;  and  it  is  strange,  because  at  all  these 
hearings  there  are  people  there  to  represent  Government  ownership,  while  only 
the  Western  Union  officials  favor  private  ownership.  It  seems  to  be  the  people 
against  the  Western  Union. 
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Mr.  Randall.  Yon  might  say  that  the  nearest  we  came  to  getting  a  reitort  from 
anybody  was  the  circular  that  President  Eckert  of  the  Western  LJnion  issned  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  trying  to  show  members  of  Congress  that  we  were 
pntting  them  in  a  false  light.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  went  to  show  that  we 
must  have  moved  them  some,  or  he  would  not  have  issued  that  circular. 

The  Witness.  Postmaster-C^eneral  Wanamaker  in  his  report  frankly  admitted 
that  it  was  the  people  on  one  side  and  the  Western  Union  Company  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  sympathy  do  you  receive  from  the  publish- 
ers generally — those  that  have  Associated  Press  dispatches? — ^A.  None  wnatever. 
I  could  go  back  and  quote  what  I  said  in  the  Washington  Times  some  years  ago 
as  to  the  Washington  Post's  position  on  the  strike  of  1893.  I  wrote  it  up  when 
ex-Congressman  Conn  was  proprietor.  When  I  read  that  it  had  passed  under  its 
present  management  (he  did  not  have  the  ^per  at  the  time),  i  saw  then  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  think  Mr.  Hutchins  had  it  at  the  time;  and  the  Post  looks  on 
it  as  a  kind  of  socialistic  idea,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  cooperation  from  newspapers  generally  in  the  c-ountry  who 
are  not  in  any  press  association — active  cooperation  in  this  plan  of  yours?— A. 
Well,  yes;  I  did  when  we  had  the  matter  up  before  Confess  several  years  ago. 
but  not  recently.  Btnng  the  only  member  of  the  committee  from  the  South,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  furnish  some  of  the  Southern  pa^rs  with  literature,  and 
it  was  published  by  several  afternoon  papers;  but  I  noticed  the  morning  papers 
would  not  touch  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  bodies  of  organized  labor  have  taken  this  matter  up  independent  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  represents  all.  I  think  at  a  recent  con- 
vention they  made  it  second  in  special  legislation.  The  8-hour  law  was  to  come 
first  and  after  that  the  telegraph  question;  and  President  Gt>mpers  said  recently 
that  when  they  had  the  8-hour  law  safe  they  would  push  on  the  telegraph  with 
brotherhoods  of  the  trades-union  in  the  country,  representing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000,000  people. 

Cj.  Did  any  of  tne  other  organized  bodies  or  trades  union  take  action,  through 
convention  or  otherwise,  in  helping  you  along  with  it? — ^A.  1  can  not  recoU&d 
that  they  did.  We  sent  out,  I  presume,  several  thousand  petitions  asking  labor 
unions  to  indorse  the  movement  as  local  bodies,  and  upon  indorsing  the  propo- 
sition to  please  notify  their  renresentatives  in  Congress,  and  I  know  members  of 
the  House  were  flooaed  with  this  petition. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  when  we  organized  onr 
committee  in  Washington,  in  1894  or  the  latter  part  of  1893,  we  started  to  organ- 
ize the  country.  We  had  to  do  it  by  correspondence,  and  we  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize our  own  craft  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  got  them  to  establish  committees  of  8,  who  were  to  report  to  the 
central  committee  at  Washington.  As  soon  as  our  committee  got  their  report 
we  had  literature  that  we  sent  to  them  and  put  them  in  wondng  order  and 
immediately  asked  them  to  go  to  the  sister  organizations  of  the  allied  crafts  and 
others  and  do  likewise.  Inside  of  10  or  11  months  we  had  every  organization  in 
the  United  States  in  communication  with  us.  We  have  on  file  at  our  homes  at 
the  present  time,  also,  letters  from  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  ( f  trade,  and 
business  men  generally  calling  for  cheaper  toll.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  we 
had  a  selfish  interest  in  it,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  and 
everybody  not  connected  with  the  Associated  I^ess  would  like  to  see  us  secure  all 
that,  while  the.  Western  Union  and  large  monopolies  generally,  as  they  look  at  it, 
felt  that  if  the  Western  Union  has  to  go  down  fiie  line  of  Government  ownership 
other  monopolies  would  surely  follow.  Although  as  a  committee  we  are  not 
reformers  to  the  extent  of  seeking  Gk)vernment  ownership  further  than  theoper^ 
tion  of  the  telegraph.  We  did  organize  the  country  as  it  has  never  been  organised 
before  in  that  line,  and  we  had  a  good  organization.  And  here  in  Washington  we 
adopted  the  means  of  using  an  auxiliary  committee  of  membera  of  our  craft  here 
from  the  different'States  of  the  Union  to  disseminate  information.  The  members 
would  communicate  with  people  of  influence,  friends,  and  others,  and  also  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
inaugurated  a  movement  as  thorough  as  this  movement. 

The  Witness.  I  mentioned  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  you  asked  inj 
whether  there  were  any  others  besides  labor  organizations.  Allow  me  to  insert 
a  list  of  the  organizations  in  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  goes  to  show 
the  number  of  trade  organizations  who  indorsed  this  measure. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  desire  to  make?— A.  No;  if  there  are  othtf 
questions  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  but  I  have  no  further  remarks. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  17,  1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  ALTOH  D.  ADAMS, 

Electrical  Engineer. 

The  cominission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Yice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
tiine  Mr.  Alton  D.  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  an  electrical  engineer,  was  intro- 
daced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Give  your  name  and  address  and  prof ession  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  Alton  D.  Adams;  post-office  address,  box  1877,  Boston.  My 
business  is  that  of  the  investigation  or  engineering  and  economic  matters — ^inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  on  this  investigation,  Mr.  Adams? — ^A.  You  mean 
the  matter  of  investigation  broadly  or  this  particular  investigation? 

Q.  This  particularly,  and  all  others;  how  long  has  it  been  a  study? — A.  I  have 
be^  devoting  my  entire  time  to  it  about  2  years. 

Q.  Axe  you  a  graduate  of  any  scientific  school  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am 
a  graduate  of  the  scientific  school  of  Harvard  University. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  up  this  investigation  through  the  State  or  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts,  or  of  your  own  volition? — ^A.  I  have  taken  it  up  entirely  of 
my  own  volition. 

Q.  Have  you  had  perfect  access  to  the  public  documents  in  the  State  in  every 
instance? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have.  I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  some  sug- 
gestions by  letter  from  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

<^.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  the  other  municipalities  in  the 
United  States? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prepared  paper  to  present  to  the  commission?— A.  Nothing 
more  than  some  sheets  of  figures  that  I  have  here;  I  have  no  written  statement. 

Q.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  and  have  your  own  analysis  of  the  fig- 
ures, so  as  to  present  the  question  as  far  as  that  investigation  has  gone. — A.  I 
would  say  at  the  start  a  word  about  the  object  of  this  investigation.  In  looking 
up  the  matter  of  municipal  ownership  and  trying  to  look  it  up  for  several  years 
back,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  seeming  fact  that  there  are  no  verified  fig- 
ures, or,  if  any,  very  few,  to  be  had  on  the  subject.  Various  statements  are 
published  in  different  places  as  to  what  certain  towns  and  cities  that  operate 
municipal  plants  have  done,  but  these  statements  are  not  sworn  to.  They  are, 
some  of  them,  on  inspection  evidently  one  sided,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
such  statements  carry  very  little  weight  with  enpneers  and  those  that  know 
something  about  the  actual  operation  of  electric-lighting  plants.  So  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  in  Massachusetts,  where,  as  we  all  Imow,  there  is  a  commission 
who  gather  up  these  data  and  compUe  them  accurately  and  where  the  law  obliges 
not  only  municipal  plants  but  all  companies  operating  electric  light  and  power 
plants  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  their  investments  and  of  their  operations — 
their  expenses  and  incomes — ^it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  Massachusetts  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  determine  something  of  what  might  be  done  in  municipal 
ownership  compared  with  ownership  and  operation  by  private  corporations, 
something  that  would  be  definite;  and  that  has  been  the  object  of  this  investiga- 
tion— ^namely,  to  compare  the  returns  on  the  investment  in  Massachusetts  in 
electric-lighting  plants  ox)erated  and  owned  by  private  companies  with  the  re- 
turns on  the  investment  of  those  municip^ities  that  have  gone  into  the  electric- 
lifting  work. 

in  the  year  1891  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  allowing  towns  and  cities  to  buy 
existing  electric-lighting  plants  or  to  build  new  plants  of  their  own  under  certain 
conditions,  and  since  that  time  17  such  plants  have  been  constructed — 17  plants 
for  the  supply  of  electric  light  and  power  by  municipalities.  One  of  these  plants 
was  Btartea  m  the  last  year,  1900,  but  that  plant  is  not  included  in  my  report  of 
this  investigation,  because  it  has  taken  some  time  to  make  this  investigation  and 
the  data  were  not  available  for  it.  Of  the  17  other  municipal  plants,  3  operate  gas 
plants,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  satisfactorily  separate  the  returns  of  those 
gas  plants  and  the  operation  of  the  ^as  plants  from  the  electric  plants;  and  so,  as 
the  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  definite  result  as  to  electric  plants  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  returns  and  results  of  these  3  cities  and  towns  that  have  gas  plants  have 
been  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  and  this  statement  of  my  investigation  is 
based  on  the  14  cities  and  towns  that  operate  electric  plants  only.  I  would  say 
as  to  the  cities  and  towns  ox)erating  gas  plants,  of  which  there  are  3,  that  2  of 
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these  gas  plants  have  been  in  operation  bat  a  short  time  (1  was  pnrchased  in 
1890), so  tluit,  there  being  only  3,  and  2  of  them  qnite  recent,  results  would  not  be 
very  conclusive  in  any  event. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Let  me  interrupt  just  a  moment.  You  propose  giving 
the  names  of  these  places?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  intention.  That,  1  tmnk,  might 
well  be  the  next  point.  The  names  of  the  places  in  Massachusetts  operating  muni- 
cipal plants,  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  are 

Mr.  Phillips  (interrupting).  State  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  those  as  you 
go  on. — A.  The  places  are: 


Towns. 


Belmont . 
Brain  tree 
Chioopee. 
Danvent. . 
Hingham 
Hudson . . 
Hull 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,843 
5.811 
16,4-20 
8,181 
4.819 
5,808 
1,044 


Towns. 


Marblehead 

Needham 

North  Attleboro 

Peabody  

Reading 

Taunton 

Wellesley 


Popula- 
tion. 


7,671 
3,511 
6,576 

10,507 
4,717 

27.115 
4,229 


If  agreeable,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  state  also  the  year  in  which  those  plants 
were  started,  if  the  information  would  be  desirable. 
Beginning  with  Belmont,  the  dates  are  as  follows: 


Belmont 18d8 

Braintree 1892 

Chicopee 1896 

Danvers  -.. 1889 

H  ingham 1 895 

Hudson 1887 

Hull 1894 


Marblehead 1895 

Needham 1898 

North  Attleboro 1894 

Peabody 1892 

Beading 1895 

Taunton 1897 

Wellesley 1892 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  stated  that  the  law  was  passed  in  1891,  and 
you  referred  to  Danvers  as  starting  its  plant  in  1889;  you  had  better  straighten 
up  that  discrepancy. — A.  The  legal  basis  for  the  plant  at  Danvers  before  the  law 
of  1891  was  passed,  was  the  common  law  right  to  light  streets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Does  not  the  law  prescribe  that  existing  plants  shall  be 
purchased?— A.  Yes. 

9-  (By  Mr.  XjITCHman.  )  Does  not  the  law  now  provide  that  if  a  plant  exists  in 
a  city  or  town,  the  municipal  plant  may  not  be  established  except  by  purchase  of 
the  existing  plant? — A.  My  understanding  of  the  law  is  that  the  town  must 
purchase. 

Q.  And  if  they  can  not  agree  it  is  referred  to  commissioners  to  decide?— A. 
That  is  my  understanding.  The  total  amount  of  investment  in  municipal  electric 
plants  in  these  14  towns  and  cities  is  $891,591.  The  largest  of  them  is  but  27,000 
population  and  the  figures  range  from  that  number  down  to  1,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  the  total  for  all  the  towns? — ^A.  That  is  the 
total  investment  in  all  these  14  municipal  electric  plants.  Now,  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  results  attained  in  these  municipal  plants  with  results  attained  in  plants 
operated  by  private  corporations,  it  seemed  necessary  to  red^ce  aJl  the  earnings 
ol  the  municipal  plants  to  a  money  basis.  That  is  not  done  in  the  rei)ort  of  the 
commission,  and  1  should  state  here  perhaps  that  most  of  these  municipal  plants 
do  two  sorts  of  business. 

In  the  first  place  they  do  all  the  public  lighting  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
they  exist;  and,  in  the  second  place,  most  of  them  sell  energy  to  private  con- 
sumers who  may  want  it.  Of  course,  the  returns  for  energy  sold  to  private  con- 
sumers come  in  as  a  money  return,  but  the  public  lightmg  does  not  come  in  as 
money;  it  does  not  stand  as  money  in  the  first  instance.  The  next  step,  therefore, 
in  the  investigation  was  to  reduce  this  public  lighting  in  these  several  towns  and 
cities  to  a  money  basis  and  get  the  value  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  prices  paid  for 
electric  lighting,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  all  over  the  country,  vary  through 
very  wide  limits,  and  after  some  consideration  of  this  subject  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  assume  any  particular  figure  as  the  value  for  electric  lighting  that 
would  be  admitted  all  around  to  be  a  fair  figure;  that  is,  the  value  of  an  arc  lamp 
or  the  value  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  because  there  are  such  wide  variations  in 
the  prices  paid  by  cities  that  buy  their  light.  It  did  seem  to  be  fair,  however,  to 
take  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities,  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  population  as  those  having  municipal  plants,  and  find  the  average  price  in 
all  of  those  towns  and  cities — ^that  is,  of  the  number  taken — ^paid  for  such  service. 
This  was  accordingly  done. 
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Seventeen  towns  and  cities  were  taken,  and  the  prices  paid  for  arc  lamps  and 
for  incandescent  lamps  in  each  were  fonnd.  This  price  nas  been  rednced  to  a 
price  per  hoar.  The  price  for  public  lighting  is  nsnally  given  by  the  year  or  by 
the  iat>nth,  by  the  lamp  or  by  uie  lamp  month;  bnt  it  was  found  in  going  over 
the  matter  tliat  the  number  of  hours  of  oi>eration  and  the  allowance  for  moon- 
light nights  and  some  other  factors  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  that  buy 
their  light  are  very  variable,  so  that  rates  about  the  same  per  year  turned  out  to 
be  <][uite  different  when  reduced  to  the  actual  horn's  of  lighting.  It  was  therefore 
decided  in  getting  this  average  rate  to  base  the  rate  on  the  actual  hours  of  serv- 
ice. I  have  a  table  here  of  the  prices  paid  for  electric  and  incandescent  lighting 
S»r  lamp  hour  in  17  towns  and  cities  corresponding  as  nearly  as  x)06iable  in  popu- 
tion  to  the  17  towns  and  cities  where  municix>al  plants  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
I  hardly  know  how  much  of  these  data  the  commission  would  like  to  hear.  I  have 
a  table  here  giving  the  names  and  populations  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  that 
were  selected  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  average  price — ^the  average  value  per  arc 
lamp  and  incandescent  lunp. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Give  the  information  just  as  you  have  it. 

The  Witness.  Perhax)s  it  might  be  well  toeznlain,  with  reference  to  the  candle- 
powers  of  lamps  mentioned  in  the  table,  that  the  candlepowers  of  arc  lamps  are 
entirely  nominal;  they  mean  substantially  nothing — ^that  is,  there  is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  illuminating  power  of  electric  lamps. 
But  the  l^unps  are  spoken  of  in  that  way,  and  so  I  vrill  use  the  term.  The  table 
is  as  follows  [reading] : 

Prices  per  hour  paid  for  street  lamps. 


Pittifleld.. 
Marlboro . . . 
Amaibuiy . . 
Leominster . 

Gardner 

AMneton... 
Mllford 


Athol. 
Greenfiehl . . . , 

Andover 

Framini^ham . 

Whitman 

Orange 


Population. 


Wertboro.... 

Union 

WIncbendoii 
Amherst 


Average  cost  per  hour 


28,671 
14,977 
9,966 
9,211 
9,182 
9,180 
8,969 
7,364 
6,229 
6,145 
6,770 
5,744 
5,861 
5,225 
5,186 
4,490 
4,785 


Prices,  1,200 

candle- 
power  arc 
lamps. 


Cimts. 
3.6 
3.8 
4.7 
3.2 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
5.5 
4.4 
5.1 
4.6 
5.9 
4.6 
4.5 
5.8 
5.4 
5.9 


4.7 


Prices,  16  to 
26  candle- 
power  in- 
candescent 
lamps. 


Cents. 

1.02 

.74 

1.80 

.71 

.96 

•  99 

1.04 

1.10 

1.40 

1.07 

1.10 

.92 

1.40 

1.50 

2.10 

1.09 

1.60 


1.2 


From  this  table  the  average  cost  per  lamp  used  for  arc  lamps  is  for  these  places 
4.7  cents,  and  for  incandescent  lamps  1.2  cents  per  lamp  hour. 

I  have  here  now  the  items  showing  the  value  of  arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
famished  for  public  service  each  of  the  14  municipal  plants  here  considered,  on 
the  basis  of  these  average  prices  in  private  plants.  I  think  to  read  these  fig^ures 
for  the  separate  plants  will  perhaps  be  uninteresting,  and  so  I  will  simply  read 
the  total  of  the  figures,  if  permitted,  and  the  table  will  be  left  so  that  the  entire 
amounts  can  be  publishea.  (See  Exhibit  B.)  The  value  to  these  14  munici- 
palities has  been  founds  of  course,  in  each  case  for  the  arc  lighting  and  for 
the  incandescent  lighting  which  the  municipal  plant  has  furnished  to  the  town, 
and  the  value  of  these  2  Kinds  of  lighting  in  each  case  is  added  together  and  the 
total  is  the  value  for  the  municipality.  The  aggregate  for  the  14  municipal  towns 
is  $178,429.40.  Now,  the  same  14  plants  in  tne  14  towns  and  cities  previously 
named  have  derived  an  income  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1809,  of  $83,948.38 
from  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power.  I  should  say  here  that  the  value  of  the 
arc  and  incandescent  lighting  supplied  by  these  municipal  plants  to  their  several 
towns  and  cities,  as  here  computed,  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  (See 
Exhibit  **C.") 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  includes  the  total  receipts  from  the  city  as  well  as 
from  the  private  indiviouals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eighty-three  thousand  dollars?— A.  No:  that  is  the  amount  x)aid  by  private 
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individuals  to  the  town  for  lighting  and  power.  The  value  of  the  public  lighting 
that  the  towns  have  had  from  their  plants  is  $178,429.40.  Of  course  no  money 
payment  was  made  for  that  lighting. 

Q-  What  is  the  sum  added  together? — ^A.  The  total  earnings  of  these  14  munici- 
pal plants  on  the  basis  here  stated  is  $257,877.78. 

Q.  Have  you  in  that  connection  the  cost  of  producing  that? 

A.  The  total  operating  expenses  of  these  municiiMl  plants  for  the  ]^ear  ending 
June  30, 1899,  was  $148,493.88,  which,  subtracted  from  the  total  earnings,  leaves 
the  net  earnings  $108,884.15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.)  And  the  total  cost  is  something  over  $800,000?— A.  The 
total  investment,  as  previously  pjinted  out,  in  all  these  plants  is  $891,591.  So 
that  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  total  sums  of  money  that  have  been  put  into 
these  plants  is  12.3  per  cent  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

That  completes  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry.  It  reduces  the  earnings  of  the 
municipal  plants  to  a  definite  per  cent  on  the  investment  after  idl  the  costs  of 
operation  have  been  deducted. 

Now  I  stated  at  the  start  that  the  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  show  how 
the  results  in  these  municipal  i)lants  would  compare  vdth  the  results  in  private 

Slants  in  Massachusetts.  So  we  now  pass  to  the  private  plants  to  see  what  they 
id  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  of  these  municipal 
plants  is  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  where  the  population  is  only  27,115.  That  is 
according  to  the  census  of  1895  in  Massachusetts.  The  population  at  present 
would  bo  slightly  larger.  These  places  having  municipal  plants  run  down  in 
population  from  27,115  at  Taunton  to  only  1,044  at  Hull.  So  that  they  are  in  the 
main  in  8mall  places. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  supply  of  electric  light  and  x>ower,  smaU 
towns  and  cities  do  not  afford  so  profitable  a  field  for  that  sort  of  work  as  do  tiie 
lar&rer  places,  so  it  would  be  obviously  unfair,  I  think,  to  make  a  comparison  or 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  in  these 
municipal  plants  and  the  results  obtained  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole  in  the 
plants  owned  by  private  corporations,  because  Massachusetts  of  course  has  a 
number  of  lar^e  cities— one  very  large  city — Boston,  and  a  number  of  other  large 
cities  like  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  etc.,  running  up  between 
50,000  and  100,000,  that  afford  a  large  field  for  the  supply  of  light  and  power,  a 
much  better  field  thar  the  small  places. 

But  at  the  start  a  comparison  has  been  made  with  the  total  results  from  private 
corporations  operating  electric  plants  onlv  in  Massachusetts.  This  comiMirison 
does  not  include  corporations  that  operate  both  electric  and  gas  plants  combined, 
because  of  the  difficulty  previously  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  municipal 
plants,  namely,  that  the  figures  available  are  not  sufficiently  segregated  as  to  the 
results  attained  in  each  case,  in  the  eas  and  in  the  electric  departments;  bo  that 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  Massachusetts  where  the  gas  plants  and  the  electric 
plants  are  operated  by  the  same  corporation,  the  results  or  the  operation  are  not 
included  in  this  statement.  I  would  say,  however,  that  none  of  those  cases 
include  the  largest  cities.  In  none  of  the  largest  cities,  namely,  those  I  have 
mentioned — Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  etc. — ^in  none  of  these 
cases  is  the  electric  lighting  and  the  gas  plant  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
same  corporation.  In  some  of  the  smaller  places  such  is  the  case,  but  these  places 
are  left  entirely  out  of  the  comparison,  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

Now,  taking  the  private  corporations  that  operate  electric  light  and  -power 
plants  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole,  Boston  included  with  the  other  large  cities, 
the  investment  in  these  plants  has  been  computed  on  a  basis  of  the  capital  stock, 
bonds,  and  the  notes  pavable.  These  items  are:  Capital  stock,  $10,926,080.40; 
bonds,  $3,771 ,200;  notes  payable,  $1,933,215.46;  a  total  investment  of  $16,630,445.86. 

A  word  of  explanation  might  be  made  with  reference  these  three  items  as  repre- 
senting the  actual  investment  in  the  plants.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  capital 
stock  and  bonds  of  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  or  corporations  operating  public 
plants,  can  only  be  issued  for  money  or  its  equivalent  actually  paid  in.  So  that 
these  stocks  and  bonds  represent  actual  money  paid  into  the  x>lant  to  their  face 
amount.    Under  the  Massachusetts  law  they  must  do  that. 

Now,  as  to  these  notes  payable.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  noted  from  various 
sources  that  they  represent  substantially  additional  investments  in  the  electric 
plants  beyond  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  bonds.  I  wrote  the  com- 
mission in  regard  to  that  point  and  they  wrote  me  that  the  notes  payable  of  these 
several  corporations  in  most  cases  did  represent  investment,  but  that  in  some 
cases  they  would  represent  losses.  Well,  to  my  mind  it  looks  to  me  as  thougq 
the  money  has  gone  into  the  plants  and  as  the  item  in  all  is  only  $l,983,215.ft, 
and  if  most  of  that  represents  investment,  according  to  the  commission,  and 
another  small  but  undetermined  part  rovrc'soni  p,  losses,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
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also  inyestment,  I  concluded  to  lei.  the  itemB  stand  as  I  have  given  it — ^as  invest- 
ment in  the  plant.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  that  much  money  had  Seen  into  the  plant. 

Ifr.  Philxjfs.  Or  a  debt  of  the  plant,  which  was  the  same  thing. 

The  Witness.  To  revert  for  a  moment.  Remember  I  am  trying  to  compare  the 
private  and  the  mxmicipal  plants  all  the  time.  In  the  case  of  the  mnnicipal  plants  the 
investment  included  everything— every  dollar  put  into  the  mxmicipal  plant,  and  I 
want  to  get  as  near  to  that  as  possible  for  these  electric  plantsowned  by  corporations. 
In  the  latter  case  the  investment  of  $16,630,445.86  earned  during  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1899,  above  expenses,  $1,699,365.96.  This  represents  a  ratio  of  net  earn- 
ings to  investment  of  10.2  per  cent,  in  contrast  with  the  12.3  per  cent  made  in  the 
case  of  the  municipal  plant.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that 
this  comparison  tekes  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts  except  2  or  8 
good-eizea  towns,  where  the  electric  and  gas  plants  are  owned  by  a  single  corpo- 
ration, and  consequently  takes  in  fields  that  are  much  better  and  that  are  sup- 
pofled  to  be  much  more  profitable  for  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  x)ower  than  tne 
small  cities  where  the  municipal  plants  exist.  So  that  the  figure  of  10.2  per  cent, 
whatever  unfavorable  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  results  of  the  municipal  plants, 
if  it  has  any  unfavorable  bearing — ^f or  it  is  less  by  some  2  per  cent  than  the  figure 
reached  in  the  municipid  0];>erating — ^it  should  not  be  given  much  weight. 

The  next  basis  of  comj^arison  was  to  take  all  the  electric  plants  operated  by 
jmrivate  cornorations  in  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  eacn  having  less  than 
80,000  {wpuiation.  It  seems  that  in  this  way  we  could  come  to  a  fair  basis  of 
comparison.  The  largest  place  operating  a  municipal  plant  has  27,000  po|>ula- 
tion,  and  the  cities  and  towns  run  from  fchat  down  to  1,000;  but  there  are  43  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  having  x)opulations  of  not  over  30,000,  in 
each  of  which  the  electric-lighting  business  is  conducted  by  a  private  corporation. 
The  capital  stock  in  all  of  these  48  cities  and  towns  that  we  are  now  considering 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $1,828,900,  the  bonds  amoxmt  to  a  total  of  $1,201,700,  and  the 
notes  x>Ayable  to  $778,262.56,  making  a  total  investment  of  the  electric  light  cor- 
porations in  these  48  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  80,000  population  of  $3,797,862.56. 
The  total  earnings  or  incomes  of  these  48  plants  during  the  ^ear  ending  June 
80,  1899,  was  $814,768.54;  operating  expenses,  $568,700.87,  leaving  net  earnings 
$246,067.67.  The  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment  above  given  was  6.4 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  12.3  per  cent,  which  was  shown  to  be  the  earnings  of 
the  xntinicipal  plants  in  the  14  instances  cited.  That  concludes  in  outline  what  I 
have  to  offer  on  this  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  please  state  affain  the  net  earnings  of  those 
40  towns? — A.  The  net  earnings  of  the  43  cities  and  towns  just  mentioned  was 
$246,067.67. 

Q.  And  then  the  profit  on  those;  what  per  cent  did  they  pay? — A.  They  paid 
6.4  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  made  your  calculation  entirely  on  the  1 ,200-candle 
power  for  arc  lights? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did^our^uce  the  2,000-candlepower  lamps  to  the  1,200  basis? — ^A.  I  did 
not.  I  will  explain  what  I  did  do.  All  municipal  plants  except  1  or  2  have  the 
nominal  1,200-candlepower  arc  lamps.  All  of  the  plants  operated  by  private  cor- 
porations in  the  17  cities  and  towns  taken  to  reach  the  average  value  of  arc  lighting, 
had  1 ,200-candlepower  arc  lamps.  One  or  two  municipalities  had  2,000  power 
lamps,  but  had  such  a  small  number  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
that  additional  allowance  for  them.  The  small  error,  such  as  it  is,  counts  against 
the  municipal  plants  and  not  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Some  of  tne  plants  furnish  light  only,  and  do  not  furnish  light  and  power. 
Are  they  of  sufficient  im];x>rtance  to  distinguish  between  the  two? — A.  I  can  not 
see  any  imjiortant  point  there.  There  are  only  2  or  3  of  the  plants,  as  I  remem- 
ber, that  furnish  i)ower  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  The  point  would  be,  if  they  did  furnish  power,  the  cost  of  operation  while 
they  were  furnishing  power  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the  cost  of  lighting, 
ought  it? — ^A.  The  plants  exist  there;  they  do  all  the  business  that  comes  in,  and 
they  have  attained  these  results.  The  plants  existing  in  the  other  cities  and  towns, 
operated  by  private  corporations,  take  aU  the  business  that  comes  in  and  they 
attain  these  other  results. 

Q.  That  is  a  fair  comxukrison.  That  is  right. — A.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  so 
few  of  the  municipal  plants  furnish  power  is  that  there  is  very  little  call  for  elec- 
tric power  in  those  small  places. 

Q.  Is  not  the  real  reason  the  fact  that  it  has  been  permitted  by  law  only  about 
2  years? — ^A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  legal  point,  but  I  still  think  the  other  reason 
appliee,  because  I  think  if  there  had  been  a  demand  for  it  before  the  last  2  years 
there  would  have  been  an  effort  to  have  the  law  changed,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
law  did  not  permit  it.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  from  knowledge  of  the  electric  business, 
that  there  is  little  demand  for  powor  in  the  smaller  towns.    One  of  the  cases 
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where  power  is  furnished  is  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  where  we  have  a  fair-sized 
place;  out  in  the  small  places  there  is  very  little  demand  for  xK>wer.  I  think  if 
there  had  been  much,  if  any,  demand  we  would  have  seen  the  mumcii)al  plants 
going  after  that  privilege  long  before. 

Q.  Would  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  lines  run  affect  the  cost? — ^A. 
Yes;  because  in  the  smaller  places  you  have  a  greater  length  of  wire,  and  pre- 
sumably a  greater  investment  in  lines  of  wire  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
power  you  can  sell. 

Q.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  that  problem  in  the  statement  you  have  made,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes:  I  could  not  well  bring  that  in,  as  it  would  require  data  that  I  have 
not  by  me.  But  it  is  a  settlea  fact  that  the  larger  places  are  more  favorable  to 
good  earnings  in  the  electric  light  and  ];x>wer  business. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  larger  expense  in  the  larger  cities  by  reason  of 
the  regulations  compelling  the  establishment  of  conduits.  Have  you  taken  that 
into  consideration? — A.  !No,  I  have  not  taken  that  claim  into  consideration:  but  I 
would  point  out  that,  in  the  first  place,  any  fair  comparison  between  these  munic- 
ipal plants  and  private  plants  must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  second  comparison  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  that  with  towns  and  cities  of  a  similar  size,  and  in 
that  case  there  are  no  regulations  of  that  sort.  Now,  for  curiositv,  I  did  put  in  a 
comparison  with  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  was  more 
favorable  to  the  municipality.  My  opinion  would  be  that  in  spite  of  such  reg^a- 
lations  as  do  exist  in  the  large  cities  they  still  offer  a  better  field  for  electric 
lighting;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  at  all  to  get  the  force  of  this 
comparison  here  made,  because  there  really  a  different  problem  comes  in.  It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  little  places  of  1,000  population  with  the  citv  of  Boston. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  in  the  larger  places  that  the  regpilations  for  burying  the  wires 
exist? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  comparison  made  with  the  48  towns  is  where  the  conditions  are  prac- 
tically the  same? — ^A.  Yes;  under  30,000  population. 

Q.  Did  it  combine  also  the  urban  and  rural  districts  in  about  the  same  prox>or- 
tion? — ^A.  Presumablv;  at  least  there  was  no  distinction  purposely  made.  It  took 
in  all  the  places  in  Massachusetts  where  private  corporations  operate  lighting 
plants  and  do  not  operate  gas  plants.  It  took  in  everv  one  of  them,  so  that  there 
was  no  picking  out  of  cases  that  would  be  favorable  to  a  certain  conclusion 
sought  to  be  reached. 

Q.  In  Massachusetts  a  city  can  not  be  established  with  less  than  12,000  inhabit- 
antf*. — A.  Is  it  12,000  or  10,000?  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  thinking  it  was 
10,000. 

Q.  Either  10,000  or  12.000.  So  all  the  places  you  have  mentioned  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  are  necessarily  towns? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  necessarily  distinct  from  the  urban? — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  municipal  plants  are  in  places  that  are  closely  huddled  together 
and  the  private  plants  in  places  that  are  scattered,  as  we  have  taken  all  the 
instances  of  each  kind;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  average  up  about  the  same 
conditions.  We  have  taken  all  the  plants  in  cities  and  towns  under  80,000  x>opn- 
lation  operated  by  private  companies. 

Q.  Do  not  the  reports  of  the  gas  commissioners  give  the  comparisons  by  the  cost 
per  lamp  and  not  the  cost  per  lamp  hour  as  you  give  it? — ^A.  They  do  give  the  cost 
per  lamp,  but  they  also  give  the  number  of  hours  operated  per  day,  and  the  nnm- 
oer  of  days  operated  per  month  in  all  these  plants,  and  it  is  possible  by  arithmetic 
to  reach  some  definite  conclusion. 

Q.  You  think  the  comparison  made  bjr  you  per  lamp  hour  is  fairer  to  both 
sides  than  the  cost  per  lamp? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  definite  basis,  and  the  other,  until 
you  reduce  it,  is  indefinite.  A  price  per  lamp  year  does  not  mean  much  until  you 
know  what  is  included  under  the  lamp  year. 

Q.  And  how  long  the  individual  lamps  are  run  in  that  year? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is 
the  point  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  you  find  the  people  to  be  satisfied,  as  a  rule,  in 
your  visiting  these  towns  and  making  your  examination? — A.  I  think  that  the 
people  are  very  well  satisfied  with  municipal  ownership;  no  town  has  relinquished 
its  municipal  plant.  Last  year  there  was  a  very  nice  little  municipal  plant  built 
in  Concord,  one  of  the  best. 

Q.  Have  no  municipal  plants  been  bought  out  by  private  corporations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  the  municipal  authorities  bought  out  some  of  the  private  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  in  several  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  regulations  of  the  State  which  compel  the  purchase  of 
private  plants  has  deterred  many  localities  in  establishing  municipal  lighting 
plants? — A.  It  is  unmistakably  my  understanding  that  that  is  the  case.  There 
are  cases  in  which  failure  to  agree  on  price,  when  some  municipalities  are  willing 
to  buy,  has  left  the  matter  in  such  condition  that  the  transaction  has  not  been 
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gone  ahead  with,  where  it  would  have  been  gone  ahead  with  if  the  field  nad  been 
dear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  we  to  understand  from  yonr  testimony  that  the 
mnnicipal  plants,  the  14  yon  mentioned  x>articiilarly ,  cleaned  np  12.8  per  cent,  and 
private  plants  in  the  same  kind  of  cities  cleaned  np  10.2  per  cent,  and  the  whole 
43  cities  below  ^,000  popolation  cleaned  np  only  6.4  per  cent?  These  statements 
having  been  made  by  you,  can  yon  make  an  ex|)lanation  of  the  divergence  between 
the  43  cities,  6.4,  and  your  municipal  ownership  towns  at  12.3?  Do  you  know  if 
there  are  any  figures  of  depreciation  at  all  in  your  plants?  Do  yon  know  whether 
there  are  any  funds  set  aside  for  depreciation?  Do  you  know  whether  the  cities — 
the  municipalities — whether  the  city  bookkeeping,  municipal  bookkeeping,  and 
the  private  bookkeeping  differ  in  the  matter  of  depreciation  as  to  the  item  in  your 
plants? — ^A.  The  municipal  plants  must  charge  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  5 
per  cent  per  vear  by  law.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  fixed  per  cent  of 
aepreciation  nzed  for  the  plants  owned  by  private  companies,  and  witnout  being 
able  to  state  the  exact  figure  at  which  such  depreciation  charges  are  made,  my 
impression  from  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  plants  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions is  that  they  do  not  average  anything  like  a  5  per  cent  charge  for  deprecia- 
tion; that  they  did  not  make  anything  like  so  large  a  charge — a  much  smaller 
charge. 

As  to  the  explanation  why  the  municipal  plants  show  12.3  on  the  actual  invest- 
ments, while  tne  43  cities  and  towns  of  similar  size  show  only  6.4  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  difference  results  mainly  nrom  the  more 
efficient  and  careful  management  in  the  municipal  plants.  Of  course  the  people 
in  these  small  places,  where  these  municipal  plants  are  operated,  are  very  Jealous 
of  any  nnnecessary  expenses  or  anything  of  that  sort.  And  the  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Ckimmission  is  also  watching  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  these 
municix>al  plants  to  run  into  excessive  outlays  or  to  operate  at  a  loss.  Thej  are 
not  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will  prodnoe  a  loss;  they  must  stop  selling  to  private 
parties  rather  than  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will  produce  a  loss. 

The  cost  of  street  lighting  from  municipal  plants  is  found  for  each  case  in  the 
foUovring  way:  All  expenses  of  o];>eration  and  management  for  the  municipal 
plant  during  the  year  are  first  found.  From  these  expenses  is  then  deducted  the 
mcome  from  commercial  lighting.  To  the  remainder  are  added  interest  on  the 
entire  investment  in  the  municipal  plant,  at  the  rate  paid  on  municipal  bonds  or 
notes,  and  also  depreciation  at  6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant.  The  sum  of 
these  three  items  is  the  cost  of  municipal  lighting  for  the  year.  The  total  time 
in  hours  of  operation  for  each  lamp  is  known,  and  the  cost  per  hour  is  computed 
by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  street  lighting  for  each  town  among  the  several 
kunpB  in  proportion  to  the  energy  that  each  Lamp  consumes. 

Another  way  to  ascertain  the  economy  of  public  electric  plants  is  to  compare 
the  actual  cost  to  the  municix>alities  of  operating  their  plajits  with  the  prices 
charged  by  private  companies.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  from 
official  returns. 


Cost  per  hour  of  operation  of  electric  lamps  from  municipal  plants,  including  interest  and 

depredatvohy  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

[Gents  per  hoar.]     ' 


Incandes-    ._^  i«~„^. 


26  to  32 
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power. 
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dlepower. 
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Ncedham 
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Peabody  

Reading 

Taanton 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  caaee  the  cost  ];>er  boor  of  lamps  oper- 
ated by  municipal  plants  ia  lower  than  the  averasre  price  paid  for  similar  lamps 
when  operated  oy  private  corporations.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  municipal 
costs  are  only  one-naif  of  the  contract  prices. 

Triie  it  is  that  some  of  the  contract  rates  are  lower  than  some  of  the  municipal 
costs,  but  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  any  town  may  have  a  low  cost  for  street 
lijorhting  from  a  municipal  plant  at  will  by  good  management  and  the  use  of 
efficient  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  towns  that  now  pay  a  high  contract  price  for  street  la^wipg 
seem  to  have  no  remedy,  unless  they  put  in  municipal  plants. 

If  I  may  add  a  word  to  my  testimony  previously  siven,  I  would  like  to  say  ^^ith 
reference,  further,  to  this  comparison,  that  while  1  have  made  out  no  table  sho^w- 
in^  the  comparative  charges  made  for  electric  energy  of  municii>al  plants  and 
private  corporations,  still  I  would  state  that  on  the  whole  the  municipal  pl^ts 
sell  their  energy  quite  as  low  to  private  consumers,  if  not  lower,  than  do  the 
other  corporations.  There  is  not  a  great  difference,  but  the  result,  as  reported  in 
the  reports  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission,  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
lower  for  the  municipal  corporations  than  for  the  private  plants,  so  that  their 
better  showing  on  the  investment  can  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  chu^ge  the 
townspeople  a  higher  price  for  energy,  because  they  have  not  charged  any  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  have  the  private  companies. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  that  in  the  14  cities  there  was  no  gas  conii>e- 
tition;  that  you  took  out  8  cities  that  you  claim  had  both  gas  and  electric  plants, 
the  other  14  cities  having  only  electricity.  Is  there  gas  competition  there  with 
electric  lighting?  Can  you  name  anv  one  that  has  private  competition  a^^ainst  the 
municipa]  control?  I  am  asking  the  condition  where  the  municipabty  is  the 
competitor  with  the  private  gas  company.    That  is  the  x>oint  I  vrant  to  get  at. 

The  Witness.  There  are  in  some  <d  these  places  gas  plants  where  the  electric 
light  is  owned  by  the  town  or  city,  but  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  places.  If  I  may  answer  the  question  partially  now,  I  wonid 
call  attention  to  the  city  of  Taunton,  which  has  a  gaslight  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $80,000.  That  is  the  largest  place  having  a  municipal  electric  plant,  and 
there  is  a  gas  company  of  very  good  proportions  for  a  place  of  27,000  population 
($80,000) ,  and  my  general  recollection  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
municipal  plants  have  also  gas  plants.  There  are  private  gas  works  in  eight  of 
the  towns  having  municipal  electric  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  In  the  case  of  the  gas  plant,  does  not  the  field  covered 
very  materially  affect  the  cost  of  the  investment  per  li^ht?— -A.  it  affects  it  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  extent  of  distribution  of  gas  is  quite  a  large  per  cent 
of  Ihe  total  cost.  I  won't  state  the  per  cent,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  but  tliat  is 
lower  than  electric-light  energy. 

Q.  I  will  vary  my  question.  What  I  really  meant  to  ask  was,  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  small  plant  relatively  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  large  one? — ^A.  Of 
which  variety? 

Q.  Both;  each. — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

<^.  Then,  in  a  town  having  a  small  gas  plant,  the  price  of  the  gas— the  price  at 
which  gas  was  furnished — may  be  higner  in  a  large  town  with  a  large  plant,  and 
yet  the  return  on  the  investment  not  be  any  more,  if  as  much? — ^A.  Quite  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  plants  in  the  smaller  towns  are  ahnost  always 
higher  than  in  the  larger  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  are  there  any  cities  or  towns  which  own  the  gas 
plants? — A.  There  are  three  which  I  purposely  left  out,  because  the  accounts  of 
the  gas  and  electric  light  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cities  that  own  their  own  waterworks  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  very  general  practice  with  a  large  part  of  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  comparison  made  there  between  city  ownership  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  water? — ^A.  I  have  never  seen  any: 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  the  commission  could  get  statistics  of  that  kind 
now,  to  show  the  difference  of  cost? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  mow  the  documents  from 
which  that  information  could  be  gotten  in  Massachusetts.  It  would  involve  a  lot 
of  analysis,  just  the  same  as  we  have  gone  into  here.  Most  of  these  figures  were 
taken  out  of  a  book,  but  they  came  out  of  the  book  as  a  matter  of  analysis. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cities  and  towns  that  own  their  own  street-railway  systems? 
There  are  none  in  Massachusetts  that  own  street  railways? — A.  I  think  not. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  observation  in  respect  to  electric  light- 
ing in  municipalities  supplanting  gas? — ^A.  The  observation  that  I  would  state  in 
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reference  to  your  qnestioii  is  that  the  electric  light  supplants  ^as,  not  on  a  ques- 
tion of  price,  but  on  a  question  of  (quality,  where  it  8upi>lant8  it  at  all.  That  is, 
so  far  as  public  rates  and  public  lighting  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  to  put  in  what 
is  termed  an  insulated  electric  plant;  that  is,  if  one  has  a  large  amount  of  lighting 
at  any  factory  plant,  or  for  his  office  building,  it  is  much  cheaper  under  certain 
conditions.  Under  conditions  that  x>ertain  to  the  heating  of  a  building,  etc.,  so 
that  an  engineer  has  to  be  employed,  it  is  much  chea];>er  to  put  in  a  small  electric 
plant  and  light  with  electric  plants,  than  it  is  to  light  a  building  by  gas.  That  is  a 
growing  practice  in  all  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  rightfully  so;  but  so  far 
as  lighting  derived  from  the  public  supply  is  concerned,  electricity  can  not,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  if  at  all,  comx>ete  with  gas  strictly  on  a 
price  basis,  and  it  is  selected  by  the  great  majority  of  users,  not  Because  it  costs 
less,  but  because  they  like  it  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  condition  intensified  to  appliances  consuming 
gas,  Uke  the  Welsbach  burner? — ^A.  The  improved  burners  that  you  speak  of, 
which  materially  increase  the  candlepower  per  foot  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  do 
tend  to  cut  down  ^ghtly  the  field  of  application  of  the  electric  light;  that  is, 
they  ^ve  the  gas  an  advantage  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  in  that  they  give 
gas  h^hting  a  quality  that  some  consumers  will  accept  instead  of  buying  the 
dectnc  light.  This  still  leaves  the  gas  the  cheaper  form  of  iUumination,  but  they 
cheapen  the  illumination  of  our  &as  very  decidedly,  and  also  improve,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  consumers,  the  quauty  of  that  illumination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  gave  the  figures  from  1892  to  the  installation  of 
these  electric  plants;  do  you  know  of  the  installation  of  any  gas  plants  in  that 
time? — ^A.  The  8  gas  plants,  as  I  endeavored  to  state. 

Q.  Just  8  and  no  more? — ^A.  Just  8. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  to  adopt  elec- 
tricity instead  of  gas  where  they  pass  out  of  the  reign  of  coal  oil? — ^A.  Judging  by 
Tience,  yes. 
Where  you  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  net  results  of  6.4  per  cent  here  in  the 
43  cities,  and  the  12.8  per  cent  in  ^our  14  cities  of  municipal  control,  would  it  not 
seem  that  really  the  private  individuals  are  making  less  monev  now  than  the 
municipally  owned  properties? — ^A.  It  is  a  fact,  shown  by  these  figures,  that  the 
capital  invested  by  towns  and  cities  in  electric-light  plants  is  more  economically 
invested  for  the  community,  and  is  earning  a  better  return  than  is  capital  invested 
through  the  medium  of  private  corporations  operating  such  plants. 

Q.  So,  you  would  say  that  the  owners  in  48  cities,  that  clean  up  each  year  6.4 
per  cent,  are  not  monopolists  nor  robbers  of  the  public? — ^A.  I  should  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  have  particularly  referred  to  in  this  matter  is  that  as  to  whether 
municipal  plants  can  be  expected  to  be,  or  are  being,  managed  as  well  or  better 
than  private  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  you  say  that  6  per  cent  and  a  fraction  is  not  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  you  think  in  Massachusetts,  at  least,  there  is 
not  an  overcapitalization,  either  by  stock,  bonds,  or  notes? — ^A.  No;  there  is  no 
overcapitalization  there,  as  I  see.  There  may  be  injudicious  investment,  of 
coarse,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  should  not  care  to  stand  with  the  proposition 
that  all  those  private  corporations  have  been  operated  only,  for  instance,  as  an 
engineer  in  that  line  of  business  would  advise  to  operate  them;  but  I  say  the 
money  has  been  invested  there,  well  advised  or  ill  advised. 

().  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  Are  the  men  who  officer  your  municipal  plants  in 
Massachusetts  taken  from  a  civil-service  list,  or  how  are  they  employed? — A.  As 
fsr  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  formal  civil-service  list  in  connecnon  with  them. 
The  officers  are  simply  employed  on  their  reputation  as  men  comx)etent  in  that 
line  of  work. 

.  (J.  Just  as  any  business  enterprise  or  corporation  would  employ? — A.  Yes.  Or 
JMt  as  a  town  or  city  operating  a  waterworks  plant  would  employ  an  engineer 
for  that  plant.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  civil-service  examination. 

().  Have  you  ever  heard  in  Massachusetts  that  politicians  have  interfered  to  put 
men  in  these  plants?— A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  complaints.  I  have  heard 
of  complaints  about  politicians  interfering  in  some  other  Imes  of  work  in  Massa- 
choaetts,  but  as  to  this  i>articular  thing  I  never  did. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  managers  of  all  these  mxmici- 
P^  plants  are  elected  by  cities  and  towns  as  a  rule?  Of  course  in  the  cities  they 
^y  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  but  in  general  are 
uey  not  elected  at  town  meetings? — A.  I  so  understand  it. 
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Q.  In  that  caae,  then,  thev  have  to  mn  according  to  pubtic  sentiment? — A.  I 
snppoee  if  a  plant  is  not  well  managed  that  the  tenure  of  that  office 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Would  stop.  Is  there  anything  further  you  might  add? — 
A.  I  think  of  nothing  to  add. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


E2XHIB1T  A. — To  accompany  Mr.  Adams'  testimony. 
Municipal  electric  plants  in  Massachusetts. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Year 
started. 


Belmont. . 
Brain  tree. 
Chieopee  . 
Danveri . . 
Hingham. 
Hudson... 


Hull 

Marblehead 

Needham , 

North  Attleboro 

Peabody 

Reading 

Taunton 

WeUesley 


2,843 
5,311 

16,420 
8,181 
4.819 
6,308 
1,044 
7,671 
8,611 
6,576 

10,507 
4,717 

27,116 
4,229 


1898 
1892 
1896 
1889 
1896 
1897 
1894 
1895 
1898 
1894 
1892 
1895 
1897 
1892 


Inveat- 
ment. 


Total  investment  in  14  plants 


$16,000 
67,067 
98,960 
45,174 
24,418 
45, 2n 

119.367 
85.518 
15»697 
58,421 
79,010 
74.400 

145,301 

-17.000 


891,891 


Exhibit  B. — Value  of  lighting  by  municipal  plants. 


Belmont 

Braintree 

Chieopee 

Danvers 

Hingham 

Hudson 

Hull 

Marblehead 

North  Attleboro. 

Peabody 

Reading 

Taunton 

Wellesley 

Needham 


Value  of  each  kind  of  lighting. 


Value  of  both  kinds  of  lighting 


1,200  can- 
dle-power 
arcs,  hours 
per  year. 


17,741 
215,403 
429,961 
214,227 


26  to  32  can- 
dle-power 
incandes- 
cent lamps, 
hours  per 
year. 


16  candle- 
power  In- 
candes- 
cent, hours 
per  year. 


Value,  arc 
lighting. 


Value,  in- 
candescent 
lighting. 


215,846 
254,359 


40.728 
"466,'89i 


662,831 
195,193 
441,771 


591,240 
172,687 
296, 912 
46,727 
734,247 
111.628 


818,550 
506,479 


1833.82 
10,123.98 
20,208.16 
10,068.65 


29,928 


84.060 


1,914.21 
'2i.'66i*88' 


31.129.55 

9.174.06 

20.763.24 


125.877.55 
47,551.85 


173,429.40 


$2,560.15 
3,052.30 


7,094.88 
2.072.24 
3,562.94 
2.119.86 
8.810.96 
1,830.54 


10.831.20 
6,077.75 


47.551.85 


Exhibit  C. — Earnings  and  expenses  of  14  municipal  electric  plants  for  the  year 

ending  June  30^  1899. 

Incomes  from  commercial  lighting |88, 948. 88 

Valne  of  public  lighting 178,429.40 

Total  earnings 257,3r7.78 

Operating  expenses 148,493.63 

Net  earnings 108,884.15 

Total  investment 891,591.00 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  investment per  cent. .  12.8 
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Exhibit  £. — TotcU  investments  by  electric  companies  only  on  June  SO,  1899. 

Capital  stock $10,926,080.40 

Bonds _ 3,771,200.00 

Notes  payable 1,933,216.46 

Total  investment _ 16,630,446.86 

Net  earnings  of  electric  companies  only  for  the  year  ending  Jane 

30,1999 1,699,866.96 

Batio  of  net  earnings  to  investments per  cent. .  10. 2 

Investment  far  electric  plants  in  43  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  30,000  population 

each  on  June  SO,  1899. 

Capital  stock _ _ $1,828,900.00 

Bonds -.  1,201,700.00 

Notes*payable 772,262.56 

Total  investment _ _ 3,797,862.56 

Results  of  operation  for  electric  plants  in  43  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  SO, 000 

population  each  for  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

Total  eaminps 1814,768.64 

Total  oi)erating  expenses 568,700.87 

Net  earnings - 246,067.67 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment per  cent. .  6. 4 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  7, 1901. 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  PBOF.  WILLIAM  Z.  RIFLET, 

Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  commission  met  at  10.53  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Massachnsetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name? — A,  William  Z. 
Ripley. 

Q.  Residence? — ^A.  Boston,  Mass.;  my  occux>ation  is  professor  of  economics  at 
the  Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  teaching  in  that  institute? — ^A.  I  graduated  there 
as  a  civil  engineer,  then  studied  3  years,  and  went  back  there  in  1893,  and 
have  been  t^aching  since  1898. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  information  you  desire  to  give  about  yourself  personally 
before  proceeding  to  the  questioning?— A.  Nothing  further  than  this:  I  should 
like  to  nave  it  appear  to  the  commissioners  that  a  good  deal  of  the  information 
that  I  shall  have  to  present  has  come  from  contact  with  railroad  men  and  with 
shippers.  Our  graduates  at  the  institute  are  represented  in  almost  aU  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  a  ^eat  many  of  them  are  on  the 
nulroads.  Our  policy  has  been  always  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  as  to 
the  details  of  their  business  so  far  as  they  can  be  of  interest  to  us;  and  I  should 
like  to  free  myself  from  the  prejudice  of  appearing  as  an  academic  s];)ecialist,  and 
should  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  I  may,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  talked 
^th  the  representatives  of  these  business  interests.  After  receiving  your  invita- 
tion to  come  down  here,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  !;ime  in  seeing  a  number  of 
nulroad,  cotton  mill,  and  other  manufacturing  men  in  Massachusetts,  in  an 
^deavor  to  get  at  something  as  to  the  present  situation  in  New  England, 
hecause  I  believe  the  present  situation  in  New  England  will  illustrate  distmctly 
the  evils  and  the  advantages  of  the  present  state  of  the  law.    In  otiier  words,  in 
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this  small  territory  we  have  a  picture  presented  of  the  oonditioiiB  which  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  exist  all  over  the  country.  I  offer  that  merely  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  concerns  from  which  most  of  my  information  which  will  ini^neet  yon 
has  been  derived. 

Q.  From  practical  concerns? — ^A.  I  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  <dieck  np  aQ 
the  resnlts  which  we  obtain  from  books  by  a  conference  with  our  graduates  in 
bnsinees. 

Q.  Then  you  can  proceed  in  yoor  own  way  to  make  a  statement,  and  vre  will 
take  the  liberty  of  interrupting  you  as  necessary. — ^A.  The  first  point  whk^  I  may 
speak  upon,  perhaps,  is  as  to  the  existence— the  very  wideeivead  existence — of  rate 
cutting  under  the  present  interstate-commerce  law.    Rates  are  being  cut  in  New 
England  to-day,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  anywhere  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  on  west-bound  traffic.    I  was  informed  b^  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large 
roads,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  personal  acquaintance,  that,  in  his  judgment,  then 
had  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when  there  was  more  rate  cutting  on  west-bound 
business  than  there  i8  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  for  the  last  2  months.    Hie 
reason  for  that,  as  near  as  I  can  discover,  is  that  the  large  amount  of  exports  and 
the  larffe  amount  of  traffic  going  East  has  thrown  a  great  many  emptv  cars  upon 
the  seaboard,  and  that  there  is  great  competition  among  the  roads  for  nllinfi^  ihoee 
cars  to  the  West.    All  of  our  manufacturers  derive  a  very  considerable  benefit 
in  comiietition  with  other  parts  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  differential  Cana- 
dian line8 — the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk — ^those  roads  not  being 
subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  which  gives  them  a  definite  advantage 
ranging  anywhere  from  10  cents  up  per  hundred  pounds  on  freight  to  Chicago. 
The  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts,  as  I  know  in  one  or  two  instances,  can  put 
freight  into  Chicago  in  normal  times  for  from  about,  we  will  sav,  10  cents  on 
first-class  freight  le&s  than  a  shipper  from  New  York  can  do,  altnough  the  dis- 
tance is  150  or  more  miles  farther.    The  situation,  then,  at  present  is  t£i8:  Those 
differentials  exist  and  have  been  approved  by  the  other  roads  in  this  country. 
They  have  been  approved ,  of  course ,  as  a  matter  of  force.    They  have  at  the  m^eeent 
time  offered  ho  much  of  an  obstacle  to  the  trunk  lines  wholly  within  the  United 
States  territory  that  those  trunk  lines  have  now  begun  to  cut  xmder  the  differen- 
tial, and  traffic  which  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  going  over  the  Canadian 
lines  is  now  being  diverted  over  some  of  the  main  trunk  lines.    One  of  the  large 
interests  in  Massachusetts,  which  has, lam  informed,  for  nearly 20  years  shipp^ 
a  large  proportion  of  its  freight  over  the  differential  lines,  is  now  shipping  over 
the  trunk  hues.    I  give  that  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
ahnost  all  the  industries.    These  shipments,  however,  are  not  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  eastern  trunk  lines  to  cut  rates.    It  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  situation. 
The  far-western  connections  of  these  lines,  apparently,  are  desirous  of  secuiing 
business  which  shall  be  diverted  to  their  lines  by  the  eastern  trunk  lines;  and  ^ey 
notify  their  eastern  connections  that  any  business  diverted  to  them  will  be  taken 
at  a  considerable  cut,  leaving  to  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  which  have,  I  believe, 
honestly  tried  to  maintain  rates,  the  policy  of  either  taking  business  and  tnuis- 
f  erring  it  to  their  western  connections  at  a  reduction,  or  of  letting  it  go  over  some 
other  competing  trunk  line.    The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  the  eastern  rail- 
roads against  their  will.    A  number  of  the  men  whom  I  know  have  told  me  that 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  follow  the  law  and  keep  up  rates,  and  that  tbey 
would  welcome  any  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  which  ^eoizla 
enable  them  to  maintain  rates,  but  that  under  the  present  conditions  it  is  beyond 
their  power  so  to  do. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  you  have  absolute  knowledge  that  there  are  dis- 
criminations in  the  freights? — ^A.  I  have  absolute  knowledge. 

Q.  Would  you  specify  the  roads? — A.  I  will  specify  them  so  far  as  I  have  done, 
that  they  are  the  main  trunk  lines  within  American  territory  that  make  diacrim- 
inations  of  this  nature.  I  will  give  you  another  example,  if  you  will  permit. 
The  freight  rate  from  Boston  to  Seattle,  which  is  the  same  rate  from  all  points 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  at  the  present  time  on  &-st-class  freight,  I  believe. 
$1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  One  of  the  large  shippers  told  me  that  he  was  ship- 
ping now  without  asking  the  different  roads  for  competitive  rates,  without  any 
friction  whatever,  at  95  cents. 

Q.  From  Boston  to  Seattle?— A.  From  Boston  to  Seattle;  although  the  estab- 
lished rate  is  $1.25, 1  believe.  1  have  not  verified  this  rate  in  the  tariffs,  but  it 
could  be  done  very  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Had  there  not  better  be  a  distinction  made  at  this  point 
between  rate  cutting  and  discriminations;  discriminations  may  be  in  favor  of 
individuals,  while  rate  cutting  may  be  equal  to  all? — ^A.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  correction.    I  believe  that  ooth  of  those  conditions  exist;  that  certain  shippen 
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are  obtaming  rates  which  are,  we  will  say,  35  to  40  per  cent  less  than  the  pub- 
lished rates,  whereas  those — of  course  this  applies  to  those  who  ship  less  than  car- 
load lotfr— those  who  are  shipping  without  tne  large  volume,  whicn  always  lends 
indacement  to  cut  rates,  are  pa3ring  nearer  the  established  tariff.  That  is  what 
yon  mean  by  discrimination? 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  I  would  like  also  to  have  this  distinction  brought  oat 
m  the  rates  that  you  are  speaking  of  now;  were  they  all  rail  or  were  they  rail  and 
water? — A.  Some  of  the  differential  rates  are  i>art  rail  and  part  water;  for 
instance,  those  that  go  over  the  Rutland  Railroad  and  then  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
I  have  no  teowledge  as  to  the  difference  in  discrimination  between  all  rail  and 
Dart  rail  and  part  water  rates.  I  have  sought  from  various  lines  to  veri^  this 
fact  that  the  trunk  lines  are  forced  bv  western  connections  to  cut  rates,  and  that 
much  more  business  is  going  over  the  trunk  lines  that  formerly  went  over  the 
Canadian  roads,  and  further,  that  whenever  there  is  rate  cutting  it  follows 
ahnost  invariably  that  that  leads  to  personal  discrimination;  that  the  competition 
which  rate  cutting  presupposes  leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper,  or  for 
the  person  who  is  shipping  from  a  comx)etitive  point;  whereas  a  rate  remains 
more  nearly  at  the  established  figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local 
station,  or  is  made  by  a  i)erson  who  is  shipping  small  amounts.  It  will  also  vary, 
of  course,  veiy  largely  according  to  the  regularity  of  the  shipment.  One  man 
told  me  that  November  1,  an  agreement  between  the  roads  that  they  would  main- 
tain rates  was  made  by  some  official  or  by  general  instructions  privately  sent  out. 
The  day  following  that  Ist  of  Novemberthis  man  found  that  serious  cutting  was 
being  made  by  a  competitor.  He  asked  the  reason  why,  and  he  was  told  that  it 
was  a  continuous  contract;  in  this  case,  for  apples,  running  over  aperiod  of  4 
months.  I  asked  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  rate  cutting  proceeds.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  forced  by  the  conditions  of  business  to  make  a  similar  cut,  and  he 
informed  his  competitors  that  he  also  was  working  under  a  long-time  contract, 
or  as  they  call  it  in  the  railroad  business,  a  '*  hold  over."  The  result  is  that  by 
this  subterfuge  the  rate  cutting  continues,  and  the  agreement  made  the  1st  of 
November,  and  the  attempts  made  to  recognize  the  same  seriously,  on  the  1st  of 
December  came  to  nothing.  I  almost  universally  have  found  from  conversation 
with  men  who  are  in  the  railroad  business,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  maintain  rates 
on  our  Eastern  lines — I  know  nothing  of  Western  lines — they  would  be  glad  to  main- 
tain rates  if  they  could  do  so,  but  the  very  conditions  of  business,  the  competition 
especially  in  our  part  of  the  couniry  between  lines  subject  to  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  and  lines  not  so  subject,  forces  them  to  the  kind  of  business  which  I 
have  described.  Tne  feeling  which  was  forced  in  ux)on  me  by  that  experience  is 
very  strong  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  fully  as 
important  a  matter  for  the  business  men  as  is  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates  by 
such  a  body  as  the  Insterstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  fix  reasonable  rates 
is  entirely  a  distinct  matter  from  securing  the  maintenance  of  such  established 
rates  as  are  already  published  by  the  railroads.  They  are  not  able  at  the  present 
time  to  accomplish  the  second  of  these  two  ends.  One  railroad  man,  a  shipping 
agent,  told  me  that  his  road  had  never  instructed  him  to  cut  rates,  but  that  they 
sought  to  prevent  it;  and  he  felt  that  those  higher  in  authority  tlum  himself  would 
welcome  anything  which  would  protect  the  roads  against  rate  cutting  and  the 
consequent  discrimination  as  between  persons. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  the  rate  cutting  leads  to  discrimination 
betweep  persons?  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  separate  the  two,  is  it  not? — ^A.  One 
necessarily  leads  to  the  ouier;  in  times  of  general  rate  cutting  x>er8onal  discrimi- 
nations are  boxmd  to  arise. 

Q.  They  will  cut  rates  to  one  and  probably  not  to  another?— A.  They  will  cut 
deeper  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  uiterstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
the  present  time  has  not  the  power  to  prescribe  freight  rates  in  advance.  They 
do  not  have  this  power  because  of  the  aecision  of  the  courts;  but  if  the  roads  are 
to  be  allowed,  under  an  amendment  of  the  law,  to  pool  and  to  prevent  this  rate 
cutting,  there  certainly  must  be  some  protection  for  the  public,  through  securing 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right  to  adjudicate  as  to  what  rates 
shall  be  reasonable. 

(J.  For  the  future? — ^A.  For  the  future;  or  to  pass  upon  them.  I  feel  very 
rtrongly  that  there  are  rights  upon  both  sides  which  must  be  very  jealously 
and  carefully  guarded.  A  railroad  has  the  life  and  death  of  the  manufacturer  in 
its  hands,  i  remember— it  must  have  been  5  or  6  years  ago — talking  with  a 
banker  in  Boston;  some  of  the  details  escape  me;  I  remember  hearing  this  gentle- 
man tell  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  paper-pulp  factory  at  Denver.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  subsequently  been  established  or  not.    They  desired  to  utilize 
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the  raw  material  which  was  in  the  West,  and  to  mannfactnre  pax>er  of  the  aort 
used  by  the  newspapers,  and  to  save  the  expenses  of  transshipment  from  pulp 
mills  in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  notified  by  one  of  the  roads  that 
if  they  established  a  pulp  mill  at  Denver,  which  wonld  prevent  large  shipments 
of  freight  which  had  formerly  come  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  road  would  kill 
that  business  at  an jr  cost.  The  promoters  were  very  much  discouraged.  Whether 
they  actually  earned  it  throu^n  or  not,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  road,  then,  was  to  get  the  freight  on  long  haul  instead  of 
a  short  one? — ^A.  Instead  of  a  short  one. 

Q.  You  state  that  they  can  make  or  breaks  the  manufacturer.  Is  that  not 
equally  true  of  the  miner  of  coal  and  ore,  and  other  producers  of  commodities? — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  have  you  knowledge  that  they  have  crippled  such  industries  in  any 
case? — ^A.  I  can  not  state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  merely  know  that 
Gk>vemment  reports  and  official  documents  make  statements  to  that  effect.  There 
is  a  hu-ge  mass  of  official  information  which  bears  upon  that  point,  but  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  I  can  not  speak. 

There  is  another  -poiat  which  I  think  deserves  careful  consideration  here,  namely, 
that  the  roads  in  many  respects  are  distinctly  at  the  mercy  of  the  shippers.  This 
is  the  other  side  of  the  same  question.  I  am  now  seeking  to  express  my  own  con- 
viction that  it  is  an  interrelation;  that  the  railroads  have  rights,  and  that  the 
public  has  rights.  A  shipment  of  dry  goods  is  made  from  New  England,  boxed 
and  marked,  we  will  say— cotton  goods  of  a  certain  grade.  Those  goods,  as  cot- 
ton goods,  go,  we  will  say,  at  second  or  third  class  rates.  The  shipping  agent — 
the  man  who  secures  the  contract — can  never  be  sure  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge whether  that  case  is  filled  with  cotton  goods  which  should  be  rated  second 
or  third  class  goods,  or  whether  they  are  really  half  cotton  goods  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  first-class  goods  which  ought  to  go  first  class.  In  one  other  example — 
which  I  give  as  coming  from  New  England  from  an  agent  of  one  of  the  roads — a 
certain  firm  had  been  shipping  for  a  long  time  a  certain  grade  of  cotton  goods. 
Gradually  the  proportion  of  shipments  of  goods  of  a  very  considerably  lower  class 
became  common.  The  freight  agent  had  reason  to  suspect  that  those  boxes  w^ere 
containing  freight  which  ought  to  have  gone  in  a  higher  class  than  that  which 
was  specified.  I  asked  the  agent  why  he  did  not  attempt  to  determine  for  him- 
self. He  replied,  **  My  dear  sir,  that  is  entirely  beyond  our  power.  If  I  should 
question  that  firm  the  freight  would  never  go  over  our  line  again.  We  have  ^t 
to  accept  it  at  the  class  at  which  they  specii^."  The  result  of  such  underclassifi- 
cation  prescribed  in  that  case  by  the  shipper  is,  of  course,  to  give  very  considera- 
bly lower  rates  than  otherwise  would  be  cmirged.  The  complexity  of  this  situation 
forces  itself  upon  me  every  day — the  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  the  object 
of,  we  will  say,  personal  discrimination,  or  rate  cutting,  may  be  obtained.  It  may 
be  by  a  direct  cut  in  money.  A  Western  road,  for  instance,  depositing,  we  will 
say,  $25,000  in  a  Boston  bank  to  the  credit  of  a  certain  New  England  freight  agent. 
He  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  that  for  cash  which  he  pays  out  in  rebates,  the 
shippers  of  course  paying  by  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  established  rate, 
that  Deing  a  matter  of  record.  It  can  not  be  traced,  or  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  amount  of  that  cash  when  a  few  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars  has  be^ 
returned  to  a  cei*tain  firm  during  the  month  as  rebate.  That  same  discrimination 
may  take  place  by  the  acceptance  of  freight  which  is  classified  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  rate  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  go,  although,  as  I  have  said,  in  that  par- 
ticular respect  the  roads  are  very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  shippers.  They  must 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  who  make  the  shipment.  Or  again,  of  course, 
discrimination  may  take  place  by  the  process  of  underbilling,  the  shipment  being 
made  at  a  rate  for  a  long  through  haul.  The  freight  is  then  taken  off  at  an  inter- 
mediate point,  to  which  the  local  rate  would  be  considerably  higher  than  its  pro- 
portion of  a  through  rate.  But,  however  it  be  done  by  any  of  these  devices,  the 
existence  of  rate  cutting  and  of  personal  discrimination  is  very  widespread,  and 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  it  is  no  less  to-day  than  it  has  been  durmg  a  good 
many  years  past.  Conditions  vary.  The  local  nituation  in  New  England  may  for 
a  short  time  lead  to  widespread  rate  cutting.  As,  for  example,  the  condition 
which  I  have  described,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  empty  cat's 
going  West  at  a  particular  season  when  the  industries  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  sendmg  out  goods.  I  would  say  also  here  that  the  existence  of  dis- 
criminations in  rates  as  betweeii,  we  will  say,  2  or  8  different  shoe  manufacturers, 
is  of  far  more  importance  to  each  one  than  the  absolute  level  at  which  those  rates 
stand  for  all  alike.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  to 
know  that  he  is  paying  75  cents  for  a  given  service  when  his  competitor  is  getting 
it  for  50  than  it  is  for  nim  to  know  that  both  are  not  paying  75  and  50,  but  40  ana 
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25.  It  is  not  the  general  level  of  rates,  Init  it  is  the  fact  that  at  a  given  time  one 
9et  of  rates  is  very  mnch  higher  than  another.  That  is  what  determines  the  sac- 
cess  or  destmction  of  a  given  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  to  say,  thev  wonld  rather  pay  a  higher  rate  and 
have  it  nniform  than  to  get  a  low  rate  when  a  competitor  xxxssibly  gets  a  still 
lower  one?— A.  That  is  precisely  mypoint.  A  mannf acturer  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  to  him  absolntely  how  much  freight 
rate  he  had  to  pay.  The  qnestion  was,  how  much  was  his  comfMtitor  paying. 
That  phase  of  freight  rates  enters  very  largely  into  the  competinon  at  present 
arising  between  the  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts  and  New  ESngland  and  the  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  Southern  States.  The  existence  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  South- 
em  States  of  what  is  practically  a  pool  makes  the  freight  rates  into  and  out  of 
those  Southern  States  considerably  higher  than  in  those  i>arts  of  New  England 
where  competition  still  prevails.  There  are  onlv  two  parts  of  New  England 
where  there  is  railroad  competition  to-day— along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  E^ston 
and  Maine  BaUroad  and  Fitchburg  territory,  and  of  the  New  York  Central,  that 
is.  of  the  Bostonand  Albany;  and  secondly,  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  latter  and 
the  New  York  Central,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  on  the 
south.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among  the  people  in 
southern  New  Hampshire,  southern  Vermont,  and  northern  Massachusetts,  along 
the  line  of  territory  in  which  formerly  competition  between  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Fitchburg  railroads  existed.  Those  two  roads  have  now  become  amal- 
([amated,  and  the  result  is  that  a  number  of  places  like  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  for 
instance,  which  formerlv  had  the  benefit  of  low  competitive  rates,  now  find  that 
rates  are  appreciably  higher.  Nevertheless— and  tnis  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
emphasis — ^the  rates,  while  somewhat  higher,  are  certainly  steadier.  There  are 
complaints  that  the  rates  are  indeed  higher,  but  manufacturers  have  told  me  that 
they  would  much  rather  have  higher  rates  which  can  be  depended  ui)on.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  which  was  touched  upon  a  little  while  ago;  they 
woiud  much  rather  have  a  higher  rate,  and  know  that  rate  was  going  to  prevail 
this  week  and  next  week,  and  that  every  man  in  that  territory  with  whom  they 
were  comi>eting  in  manufacture  was  going  to  pay  the  same  rate.  I  think  it  may 
be  predicted  that  the  effect  of  consolidation  or  pooling,  if  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it  such,  is  likely  to  be  a  maintainance  of  higher  rates,  perhaps  a  lesser  reduction 
to  some  degree  than  might  take  place  otherwise.  But  ttte  effect  of  l^e  combina- 
tion or  of  the  pool  would  be  to  make  a  steady  rate,  and  a  fixed  rate,  which  the 
manufacturer  or  which  the  public  can  rely  upon,  and  which  they  can  feel  is  paid 
by  everybody.  The  effect  of  that  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  the  people  concerned. 
The  authoriisation  of  pooling,  however — and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about 
that  particular  question— gi'nng  the  railroads  absolute  control  over  rates,  would 
be,  if  it  had  such  an  effect,  to  place  the  public  still  more  in  the  power  of  the  roads 
than  they  are  to-day.  Any  proposition  to  legalize  pooling,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
have  inextricably  bound  up  witnit  some  increase  of  regulative  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  For  instance,  at  Peterboro,  N.  &. ,  which  now  is  a 
noncompetitive  point— the  Fitchburg  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  being  amal- 
gamatea— rates  are  fixed  bv  different  considerations  than  those  which  formerlv 
prevailed.    Peterboro  should  feel  that  it  has  somebody  at  Washington  that  wiU 

S'  ^e  protection ,  with  -power  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  ne  w  rates.  To 
ow  vou  how  this  works  I  will  g^ve  you  one  other  illustration  which  came  to  me 
directly  from  the  field.  A  certaan  gentleman  controls  some  10  country  stores  all 
throngn  the  towns  of  northern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire.  His 
control  amounts  to  the  management  of  their  affairs  indirectly  from  Boston,  where 
be  acts  as  a  purchasing  agent.  The  town  of  Jaffrey .  N.  H. ,  is  6  miles  from  Peter- 
boro. Jaffrey  was  formerly  served  by  one  road,  and  still  is.  Peterboro  was  a 
competitive  point  at  the  junction  of  tcoritory  between  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
the  Fitchburg  railroads.  So  much  lower  were  the  Peterboro  rates  formerly  on 
shipments  that  all  the  goods  for  the  country  store  in  Jaffrey  were  hauled  a  num- 
ber of  miles  by  horse  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  competitive  rates  of  Peter- 
boro. Since  that  territory  has  ceased  to  be  competitive  freight  is  no  longer  hauled 
by  horse,  because  the  Peterboro  rate  and  the  Jaffrey  rates  are  just  the  same.  The 
effect  of  that  upon  the  distribution  of  business  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Did  they  bring  the  rate  up  to  Jaffrey  or  down  to  Peter- 
boro?—A.  The  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  is  brought  up  to  the  Jaffrey  rate.  But  let 
me  return  once  more  to  the  statement  formerly  made,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  rate  is  slightly  higher  or  slightly  lower,  but  that  it  is  the  same  for 
everybody.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  incentive  for  roads  to  cut  rates  and  make 
personal  discrimination.  Therefore  a  business  man  and  shipper  can  calculate 
what  his  cost  is  going  to  be,  and  especially  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  com- 
peting with  the  neighboring  town. 

1«A  lo 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  I  wonid  like  to  have  one  point  cleared  a  little. 
Taking  New  England  as  a  center,  and  the  Pacific  slope  as  tne  point  of  destination 
for  througn  freight,  how  wonld  you  eliminate  the  Canadian  roads  from  competi- 
tion with  the  American  roads? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  way  at  present.  I  recall  the 
section  of  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the 
newspapers,  which  provided  for  a  discriminating  tariff  against  all  goods  carried 
in  bond.  That  section,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  was  imposed  through  the  influ- 
ence of  lines  within  the  American  Trunk  Line  territory.  At  all  events  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  impose  a  discriminating  dut  jr  upon  all  goods  which  went  over 
those  lines,  with  the  result  of  prostrating  practically  every  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  people  are  very  far  from  raw  materials.  We  have  nothing  but  our 
climate  and  our  people  to  rely  upon;  the  distance  from  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  wealtn  are  such  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  for  Kew 
En^bmd  which  could  happen  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  that  little  advantage 
which  they  have  of  shipment  over  these  Canadian  lines.  As  it  will  appear  from 
the  map,  tnese  lines  are  not  very  much  more  devious  to  Chicago  than  are  the  8hii»- 
ments  through  the  United  States.  Our  manufacturers  all  feel  very  strongly  on 
that  point;  whether  rightly  or  not,  it  must  rest  with  each  man's  judgment  to 
determine. 

Q.  Now.  another  question  in  connection  with  that  of  pooling.  Suppose  Con- 
gress should  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right 
to  approve  rates  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads,  and  protect  that  rate  after  it 
was  approved  until  changed.  Would  not  that  substantially  bring  the  redress  that 
you  ask  for  by  pooling? — ^A.  You  mean  that  that  should  be  done  without  the 
authorization  of  pooling? 

Q.  Without  pooling,  yes.— A.  I  should  say  not.  The  only  way  to  stop  rate 
cutting  is  to  oo  away  with  competition.  The  railroad  is  a  monopoly  for  this 
reason,  that  the  more  business  it  does  the  cheaper  it  can  do  it.  Nobody  else  can 
come  into  the  field  when  the  road  has  an  established  line — two  or  four  track 
line— and  begin  business  at  a  tenth  of  the  tonna^  which  that  old  road  is  carry- 
ing, and  in  any  way  compete  profitably  with  it  in  rates.  A  four-track  road  can 
charge  a  great  deal  less  per  ton-mile  than  any  smaller  road  can  do.  The  trend  of 
affairs  is  to  force  business  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  a  large  business  at 
decreasing  cost. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  worth  trying,  at  least,  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  power  to  approve  rates,  and  then  see  that  the  roads  sustain 
them? — A.  I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  that  reach  the  evil  of  shipping  high-class  goods 
asTow-claos  goods? — ^A.  Not  unless  it  gave  the  right  of  inspection.  I  have  felt  at 
various  times  that  that  was  a  point  which  has  not  been  tried  out  in  many  cases; 
that  many  shippers,  even  of  moderate  volume,  have  it  in  their  power  to  trick  the 
railroads  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  and  the  larger  they  get  to  be  tne  more  they  can 
force  the  continuation  of  that  same  x>olicy.  A  railroad  may,  if  a  man  is  only 
shipping  one  small  box  of  dry  goods,  put  on  an  inspector  and  actually  have  the 
matter  determined,  but  if  it  is  a  larfi^e  shipment  which  they  can  not  afford  to  let 
go  to  some  other  road,  they  must  wink  at  it  and  let  it  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Without  some  pooling  process  could  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  take  up  each  single  road  ana  fix  a  schedule  for  it?  Could 
it  physically  do  it  without  a  much  larger  body  than  what  there  is  now? — ^A.  I 
should  say  it  would  very  greatly  multiply  the  duties  of  that  body;  but  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  to  ask  whetner  the  commission  should  make  the  rates  itself, 
or  simply  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  made  by  the  railroads  before 

put  in  force? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Not  to  make  the  rate,  but  pass  upon  it?— A.  That 
is  a  different  matter  than  suggested  by  the  chairman.  I  believe  that  should  be 
done.  I  think  it  is  an  important  element  in  any  amendment  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act;  but  I  question  very  much  whether  this  practice  which  is  so  wide- 
spread of  rate  cutting  and  of  personal  discrimination — which  can  not  be  stopped 
by  the  railroads,  though  manyof  them  would  be  glad  to  do  so— could  be  stopped 
by  an  administrative  body  at  Washington. 

Q.  If  that  legislation  is  upon  the  statute  book,  would  not  the  roads  desiring  to 
comply  with  the  law  have  a  very  great  influence  in  causing  the  other  roads  to 
comply  also  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— A.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  good  effect;  yes.  Whether  it  would  be  enough  to  meet  the  almost  inevi- 
table condition  of  business,  which  is  that  of  either  cut-throat  competition  or  pool- 
ing, is  another  question.    It  would  certainly  contribute  to  that  end. 

Q.  It  would  hardly  be  exi)ected,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  eliminatec  entirely, 
but  would  it  not  go  a  very  great  ways?— A.  It  might. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  that  law  bmd  the  conscience 
of  the  honeet  raUroad  managers  who  desire  to  avoid  rate  cutting,  and  be  as  much 
disD^arded  bv  the  other  class  as  the  present  law  is? — ^A.  I  feel  strongly  convinced, 
as  a  matter  of  x)er8onal  judgment,  that  the  soundest  roads  in  this  country  would 
be  elad  to  do  away  with  the  rate  cutting  and  personal  discrimination  which  is 
loaded  uxk>ii  them  by  a  great  many  of  the  trusts.  At  the  present  time  thev  are 
carrying  these  trusts  upon  their  shoulders.  They  can  not  help  it.  They  have 
grown  BO  large  that  they  can  dictate  rates  of  freight,  and  the  roads  have  no 
choice.  They  mtist  either  take  the  goods  or  see  them  go  to  some  competitor,  if 
any  means  could  be  devised  by  whicn  this  could  be  stopped,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  protection  for  the  people  set  up  in  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  \he  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comnussion,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  give  and  take.  The 
nulroads  would  receive  what  they  undoubtedly  wish — the  power  to  i)ool;  the  peo- 
ple would  receive  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  enabling  them  to  pass  upon  rates  in  advance  of  the  time 
tiiey  are  put  in  force.  I  believe  that  the  desire  of  the  people  and  of  the  roads  for 
these  two  things  would  bring  them  together  to  some  degree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fhillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  care 
a  very  great  deal  about  pooling?  Have  they  not  consolidated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  their  own  rates? — ^A.  That  is  a  x>oint  to  which  I  was  coming. 

9.  Do  you  know  anvthing  about  this  new  combination  amongst  the  railroads 
which  has  been  formed  in  the  last  year  by  an  interchange  of  stock,  etc.? — A.  I 
bave  followed  some  of  this  with  a  little  care,  and  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  some 
diagrams  illustrating  the  character  of  certain  railroad  securities.  The  rai&oads, 
prohibited  from  pooling,  are  planning  by  financial  consolidatio  \  jo  reach  the  same 
lesnlt.  This  makes  it  still  more  imperative,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rates  should  follow. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  the  consolidation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  system  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  year? — ^A.  In  1898,  at  the  period 
of  depression,  at  which  time  so  many  roads  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers — some- 
thing  like  one-quarter  of  the  mileage  of    the  United   States  (I  believe  it  was 
mileage) — ^I  began  to  collect  material  ux)on  the  reorganizations  and  receiverships 
of  those  roads,  and  followed  that  as  far  as  spare  time  would  permit,  together  with 
the  growth  of  the  systems,  and  the  effect  of  the  leases,  working  arrangements, 
consolidations,  or  purchases  which  have  taken  place.    The  reorganizations  prin- 
cipally which  shomd  be  taken  as  typical  would  be  the  Reading,  the  Baltimore,  the 
Southern  Railroad,  the  Central  of  Vermont,  and  one  or  two  others.    The  effect  of 
those  reorganizations  upon  the  amount  of  caxjital  stock  and  bonds  out  has  been 
jeiy  great;  and  the  number  of  virtual  reorganizations,  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  the  reorganization  of  the  Chica^  and  Alton,  have  forced  the  conviction  upon 
me  that  most  of  these  reorganizations  which  were  intended  to  cut  down  capital- 
ization have  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect.    The  road  comes  out  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion with  a  lessening  of  its  fixed  charges,  to  be  sure.    That  is,  the  financiers  have 
been  enabled  to  issue  new  classes  of  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  but  the  aggre- 
gate par  value  of  stock  and  bonds  is  almost  always  greater  than  it  was.    Take  the 
case  of  the  Atchison  and  Topeka,  which  has  been  reorganized  three  times  since 
1889.    It  began  in  1889  with  a  cai)italization — that  is,  stock  and  bond&— of  about 
1305,000,000.     It  was  reorganized  in  1890,  and  the  stock  and  bonds  were  increased 
to  upward  of  ^00,000,000.  In  1894  it  was  again  reorganized,  and  the  stock  and  bonds 
were  swollen  in  amount  to  $329,000,000.    Whether  the  public  ought  to  be  called 
npon  to  pay  a  normal  rate  of  interest  ux>on  that  enormous  aggregation  of  capital, 
some  of  which  reprepresents  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  some  of  which  rep- 
resents promoters*  profits,  and  some  of  which  represents  pure  water,  is  a  question 
which  snould  be  very  carefully  thrashed  out.    I  have  been  looking  over,  during 
the  last  2  or  3  days,  the  case  of  Danville  and  Lynchburg  in  Virginia,  which  has 
been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    A  large  factor  in  their  deter- 
mination of  the  case  turns  uixm  the  existence  of  the  enormous  capitalization  of 
the  Southern  Railroad — a  capitalization  which  has  been  put  upon  that  railroad 
through  its  recent  reorganization.    The  question  of  reasonableness  or  unreason- 
ableness of  rates  rests  upon  the  amount  of  actual  investment  that  there  is  in  that 
n)ad.    The  railroad  declares  itself  to  have  a  capitalization  of  $120,000,000.    They 
ftre  entitled,  as  they  contend,  to  earn  a  living  interest  and  dividend  upon  that  basis 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  answers.  Not  so;  a  large  part  of  that  capi- 
^  is  fictitious,  and  we  deny  that  you  have  a  right  so  to  earn.    The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  not  know ;  the  people  do  not  know;  nobody  knows  but 
the  people  who  own  that  road,  and  possibly  also  they  have  no  data  as  to  how  much 
actual  money  has  been  put  into  that  property.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  determina- 
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tion  of  some  of  these  queetioiiB,  the  relation  between  the  reorganization,  refnndnig, 
and  consolidation  of  the  roads  and  the  amount  of  actual  property  that  is  in  tiiem, 
shonld  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  determination  of  what  rates  are  reasonable  or  what 
are  not .  In  other  words,  we  must  cut  loose,  if  we  are  going  to  determine  how  much 
each  road  is  entitled  to  earn,  from  consideration  of  this  superficial  figure  of  stock 
and  bonds.  In  some  roads  it  is  greatly  swollen,  and  in  some  roads  it  does  not  rep- 
resent more  than  the  actual  investment.  I  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
referring  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  November,  1900, 
upon  the  working  of  our  corporation  laws  in  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  capitali- 
zation, in  which  I  endeavored  to  i)oint  out  the  serious  attempt  we  have  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  keep  capitalization  down  to  the  actual  investment.  There  is  not  a 
Commonwealth  in  the  country  which  has  succeeded  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Massachusetts,  by  antistock- watering  laws,  in  holding  down  capitalization  to  the 
actual  investment  made.  And  may  1  say  here  that  this  at  once  points  to  a  sug- 
gestion for  control  which  I  have  not  as  yet  expressed,  namely,  that  the  increase 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  enabling  them  to  pass 
upon  all  financial  operations  of  the  interstate  roads,  with  power  to  regulate  issae 
oi  stock  and  bonds,  to  approve  of  the  terms  of  leases — ^to  do,  in  other  words,  all 
those  things  which  the  Massachniiietts  railroad  commissioners  are  emiK>wered  to 
do  by  law — would  give  the  Inti^rstate  Commerce  Commission  just  that  hold  over 
the  roads  which  they  apparently  need  at  the  present  time.  For  instance,  the 
Massachusetts  railroad  commissioners  have  no  iK)wer  to  prescribe  reaacmable 
rates.  That  is,perhaps,  the  fundamental  difference  between  our  MassachusettB 
railroad  commission  and  that  of  m«»ny  Western  States.  The  people  have  never 
empowered  that  body  to  determine  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are  not, 
but  the  corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  made  so  strict  that  no  railroad  in 
Massachusetts  can  issue  a  dollar *8  worth  of  stock  or  bonds,  can  lease  another  road, 
can  build  another  spur  of  side  track,  can  do  an3rthing  of  that  kind,  vdthout  get- 
ting the  prior  approval  of  the  railroad  commission.  What  is  the  result?  The 
roads  feel  that  unless  they  accede  to  recommendations  of  the  railroad  oonmiis- 
sioners  in  matters  of  rates,  unless  they  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  reconunendations 
of  that  nature,  that  some  day  next  week  or  next  montn,  when  they  wish  to  carry 
through  some  financial  operation,  that  that  body  will  have  power  to  withhold  its 
consent.  Do  I  make  it  clear?  That  is  the  sole  weapon  which  our  Massachusetts 
railroad  commissioners  exercise  over  the  roads,  and  in  our  history  has  aocom- 
pliished  many  of  the  results  that  seem  desirable. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  aware  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  Housat<»iic 
Railroad  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with  a  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  reduction  of  rates  at  certain  points,  the  commission  reported  the 
facts  to  the  general  court,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  that  the  general 
court  immediately  authorized  the  railroad  conmiissioners  to  fix  rates  on  that 
road?— A.  Of  course  that  is  an  additional  weapon.  I  did  not  know  of  that  case; 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  for  my  own  information.  But  that,  of  course,  shonld 
be  taken  into  (Consideration,  namely,  that  there  is  a  genuine  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  roads  that  the  legislature  will  stand  by  the  commission,  ready  to 
emi>ower  them  if  nec^essary.  But  under  ordinary  conditions,  those  of  everyday 
life,  I  am  told  that  its  power  to  pass  u^on  all  financial  operations,  to  approve  all 
leases,  reorganizations,  issues  of  securities,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  regulation  and 
to  make  the  railroads  acquiesce  in  such  suggestions  as  are  made  by  the  railroad 
commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  law  been  oppressive  to  corporations  in  its 
execution? — A.  It  has,  to  the  degree  that  several  of  our  large  corporations  have 
migrated  from  Massachusetts.    If  anything,  our  law  has  been  a  trifle  too  strict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  refer  now  not  to  the  railroad  law,  but  the  antistock- 
watenng  laws? — ^A.  The  antistock-watering  laws.  The  law  says  specifically 
that  no  coiporation  shall  issue  stock  except  to  the  amount  of  actual  investment 
in  tangible,  physical  plant.  A  lawyer  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  organize  a  small  business  corporation  which  was  manufacturing  electric 
fans.  The  patent  for  those  fans  was  the  foundation  of  the  entire  business. 
They  went  to  the  corporation  commissioner  and  asked  for  authority  to  capitalize 
the  value  of  their  factory  and  of  their  assets,  plus  $8,000,  which  they  entered  on 
their  balance  sheet  as  .'*  patents.*'  and  the  commissioner  of  corporations  said, 
*'  No;  a  patent  is  not  tangible,  visible  property,  and  we  can  not  aUow  you  to  capi- 
talize it,  but  you  may  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  purchase  that 
patent  from  some  member  of  yoiir  own  corporation,  who  will  act  in  an  individual 
capacity;  then  you  can  show  upon  your  books  that  ^ou  have  paid  out  $3,000,  so 
that  that  piirchase  of  a  patent  for  $3,000  may  be  capitalized."  I  give  this  merely 
as  an  illustration,  to  show  that  in  some  details  the  Massachusetts  law  leans  a 
little  bit  over  backward. 
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Q.  (By  Ml*.  LiTCHMAN.)  Does  not  that  also  show  that  you  can  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump  if  you  want  to? — A.  It  does;  but  it  shows  that  if  you  compare 
the  capitalization  of  our  Massachusetts  companies  with  those  in  other  States  you 
will  find  that  the  devil  has  been  whipx)ed  less  times  around  the  stump  than  in 
other  States. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  the  Massachusetts  law  too  strict,  or  are  the  laws  of  the 
other  States  too  lax? — A.  I  should  sav  at  once  that  the  laws  in  the  other  States 
are  too  lax.  If  the  United  States  could  regulate  corporations  in  the  way  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  regulated  them,  at  great  cost  to  itself — I  mean  at  the  cost 
of  emigration  to  other  States  where  they  can  do  what  they  wish — I  believe  that 
the  abuses  could  be  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Then  you  would  be  in  favor  of  a  uniform  law  in  the  States  in  regard  to 
capitalization  of  corporations  and  public  utilities? — ^A.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
that  would  make  matters  easier  for  Massachusetts.  Our  labor  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts are  so  strict  that  our  people  would  welcome,  more  than  anything  else,  laws 
which  would  level  up  the  regulation  of  such  business  to  the  Massachusetts  stand- 
point. There  is  no  denying  that  in  many  cases,  in  two-thirds  of  the  grants  to 
municipal-service  corx)orations  in  Massachusetts,  they  have  gotten  around  the 
laws  by  reason  of  special  exemptions;  but  taking  the  State  as  a  whole  the  corpo- 
rations are  very  much  less  overcapitalized,  so  that  you  may  predicate  pretty 
closely  the  value  of  the  property  by  the  figure  of  the  capitalization.  For  instance, 
in  Massachusetts  the  average  capitalization  of  our  street  railways,  exclusive  -of 
Boston,  is  about  $37,000  to  $40,000  x>er  mile,  The  average  cax)italization  of  the 
itreet  railways  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Philadelphia  at  least,  is  something  like 
$130,000  a  mile;  and  in  New  York  State  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  a 
nule.  I  will  cite  directly  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
for  November,  1900,  to  prove  that  fact  in  detail.  For  Massachusetts  street  railways 
the  capitalization  per  stock  and  funded  debt  in  1899,  according  to  the  Massachu- 
setts railroad  commissioners,  was  $48,C00  per  mUe;  of  the  New  York  street  rail- 
ways it  was  $177,000;  that  is,  more  than  four  times.  Pennsylvania  was  $128,000 
per  mile.  Whereas  the  capitalization  of  the  steam  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
with  all  their  exx)en8es  of  right  of  way,  of  grading,  of  stations,  etc. — ^the  capital- 
ization, according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
$80,000  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  that  connection,  do  you  take  into  consideration  that 
in  some  of  the  cities  in  some  of  the  States  the  street  railway  has  to  pave  the  entire 
width  of  the  road,  while  in  some  other  cases  they  only  pave  between  tracks? — ^A. 
In  Philadelphia  they  do  that,  pavinjj  the  entire  width  of  the  road,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  mile? — A.  Of  course,  the  actual 
use,  the  actual  service  to  which  this  capitalization  in  the  different  States  was  put, 
I  did  not  intend  to  raise  at  this  i)oint.  It  was  merely  to  show  that  our  Massachu- 
setts corporations  do  not  incorporate  for  anywhere  near  the  aggregate  amount  of 
par  value  of  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  which  is  customary  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Q.  If  the  other  roads  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  surrounding  them  to  pay 
a  larger  cost  on  establishing  plant,  is  not  the  larger  capitalization  per  mile  justi- 
fied?—A.  It  is.  I  should  like  to  qualify  what  I  have  said.  Low  capitalization 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  removal  of  evil  and  abuses.  It  depends  entirely 
tipon  circumstances.  A  road  which  represents  a  small  investment  of  capital, 
which  is  conducting  business  at  a  very  narrow  margin,  may  be  capitalized  at 
138,000  a  mile,  and  that  may  be  excessive — that  may  be  twice  too  much.  Another 
Toad  which  may  be  capitalized  for  $60,000,  or  $80,000,  or  $100,000  per  mile— repre- 
sented in  the  propertv  and  in  the  earnings  of  that  capitalization — would  not  be 
oyercaj>italized.    It  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  discrimination  and 
cntting  of  rates  by  pooling  among  the  different  roads,  approved  by  the  managers 
of  those  roads.  The  question  arises  there.  Would  there  be  any  safeguard  for  the 
general  public  if  the  managers  of  the  pools  were  engaged  in  enterprises  that  bene- 
fited by  the  discrimination  in  rates? — A.  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Would  not  the  very  fact  of  the  i)ooling  of  rates  for  the  general  public  give 
to  the  special  favorites  of  the  pool  a  still  larger  advantage  than  they  enjoy  at  the 
present  time? — A.  That  jpresupposes  entirely  that  the  pool  is  able  to  control  the 
[^oad — ^that  the  pool  and  the  trust,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  are  in  the  same 
nands.  They  are.  The  railroads  and  pools  are  undoubtedly  tied  up  together. 
There  is  hardly  a  large  trust  to-day  which  does  not  own  enough  track  so  that  it 
can  make  shipments  on  a  joint  rate.  For  instance,  the  large  steel  and  wire  com- 
Panv  at  Cleveland,  I  believe,  has  some  37  miles  of  track.  Why  do  they  keep  that? 
^Idy  because,  operating  as  a  railroad  corporation,  they  are  enabled  to  make  joint 
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rates,  uud  their  sbipments  are  made  over  this  37  miles  of  tntck,  then  going  over  the 
track  of  a  larger  railroad.  The  celebrated  Ck>anselman  case,  which  determined 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  raised  by  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  which,  owning  several  tracks  around  Chicago,  was  enabled  to  use 
those  tracks  to  secore  low  joint  through  rates,  which  would  not  have  been  quite 
so  low  if  the  shipment  had  originated  and  terminated  under  the  same  corporation. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  along  the  line  of  GK>yemment  ownership  and  control  of 
trunk  lines? — A.  I  have  thought  about  it;  and  if  the  service  could  be  maintained 
as  our  post-office  service  is,  if  it  could  be  maintained  as  the  Government  service 
in  Germany  is,  and  all  be  in  the  control  of  the  Unit^  States  as  an  entirety,  cer- 
tain of  the  abuses  at  the  present  time  might  be  eliminated.  Whether  others 
would  arise  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  here:  but  this  point  I  should  empha- 
size, that  when  it  is  done  it  has  all  got  to  be  done  at  once.  In  Belgium  they  med 
Gk)vemment  ownership  alongside  of  private  ownership,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Gk>vemment  had  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  cut  rates  and  x>ersonal  discrimi- 
nation and  everything  else  in  order  to  live.  They  had  to  be  just  as  low  in  their 
tariffs  as  the  private  roads.  When  Gk»vemment  ownership  comes,  if  it  ever  does, 
it  is  my  own  x>ersonal  judgment  that  it  must  be  effected  in  such  a  way  that  com- 
petition between  the  Government  roads  and  private  roads  shall  not  arise  and 
force  the  Government  road  to  the  level  of  the  other  road.  The  higher  rate  does 
not  pull  the  cut  rate  up  to  its  level;  it  is  the  lower  one  that  forces  tne  higher  one 
down,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  going  on  the  principle  that  the  Government 
can  not  transport  as  cheaply ,  that  it  must  come  down  to  the  lower  level?  The  theory 
is  tliat  it  would  be  cheaper,  and  it  would  not  therefore  be  cut  by  the  private 
roads. — ^A.  Practically,  the  whole  problem  is  so  complex,  as  I  see  it  to^lay,  that 
I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  predict  what  might  happen  in  such  a  case.  It 
undoubtedly  would  cure  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  present  time.  Whether  it 
would  give  rise  to  others  more  serious  I  should  hesitate  to  say.  But  I  can  say 
this,  in  my  judgment,  that  when  it  was  done  it  would  have  to  be  done  as  an  exper- 
iment for  the  whole  country  at  once;  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved  at  the 
present  time  is  so  great  that  that  removes  it  as  a  possibility  for  some  years.  Ulti- 
mately it  may  come.  In  Germany  the  service,  as  I  know  it— I  have  traveled  a 
§ood  deal  on  the  foreign  roads — the  service  is  ^ood,  but  it  is  not  at  the  level  of  our 
Lmerican  efficiency  by  any  means,  and  that  is  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  com- 
petition. The  question  of  facilities  offered  to  travelers  is  iust  as  much  subject  to 
variation  as  is  the  rate  charged.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  territory,  which  is  practically  pooled.  You  may 
observe  the  practical  effect  of  pooling  if  you  will  go  anywhere  north  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  road  up  to  the  boundary  of  Canada,  the  entire  territory  being  subject  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  The  result  is  seen  definitely  in  the  facilities  offered.  There 
is  not  that  competition  which  keeps  the  service  up  to  the  high  level  of  efficiency. 
People  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  slow  trains,  with  fewer  trains,  and  wifli 
many  other  inconveniences.  For  instance,  how  lon^  would  the  Chicago  and  Bock 
Island  Railroad  and  those  other  roads  in  competition  with  it,  wMch  give  you  a 
reclining  chair  for  the  ordinary  fare,  be  able  to  operate  if  in  a  run  of  150  miles  its 
trains  were  sidetracked  three  times  in  order  to  let  cattle  cars  pass  and  the  train 
on  that  run  were  two  hours  and  a  half  late?  That  is  the  experience  of  a  friend  of 
mine  in  our  territory  recently.  On  the  Rock  Island,  or  the  C. ,  B.  and  Q. ,  or  any  of 
those  roads,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  do  not  give  quick  trains  and 
good  service  —and  here  we  are  leaving  out  of  view  rates — the  traffic  will  go  by  the 
other  lines.  And  if  you  have  consolidation  so  that  people  have  got  to  go  one  way 
or  not  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  no  competition,  all  the  roads  keep  on  the 
same  level.  It  is  therefore  more  difficult  to  improve  the  facilities  offered  unless 
there  is  a  body  somewhere  which  has  the  power  to  prescribe  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  not  that  preference  given  to  cattle  trains  due  to  the 
necessity  of  landing  that  freight  at  the  port  for  connecting  with  a  certain  vessel?— 
A.  Entirely;  either  that  or  else  that  the  freight  was  perishable. 

Q.  Would  not  that  occur  under  Government  control  or  under  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment in  the  same  way? — A.  I  think  it  might,  except  that  a  road  which  was  under 
competitive  conditions,  like  many  of  the  Western  lines,  would  simply  have  to  put 
in  double  track  or  much  more  double  track  in  order  to  meet  that  condition.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  by  any  means  that  that  is  typical  of  the  whole  situation,  bat  I 
mention  it  as  a  possible  effect  of  the  absence  of  competition  in  service. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  Boston  and  Maine  acquired  control  of  the  Eajst- 
em  Road,  which  was  a  close  competitor,  it  has  largely  increased  the  train  service 
to  almost  all  competing  x>oints? — A.  It  is;  and  the  comfort  of  the  public  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  many  years  ago. 
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_  it  not  a  fact  that  that  company  has  began  the  use  of  coke  as  a  fuel  in 

stives  largely  for  the  purpose  of  redncing  or  overcoming  the  nuisance  of 

and  cinders  in  trains,  even  at  a  possible  greater  cost  thim  the  burning  of 

1? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that  on  the  Boston  and  Maine.    I  know  that  on 

aervice,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  they  have  used  coke,  and  it  is  a  most 

kble  nuisance  in  producing  gas  instead  of  smoke.    We  have  gas  now  in  the 

a  very  objectionable  degree.    I  would  say  also  that  recently  the  Boston 

iMuiy  has  discontinued  the  use  of  coke  on  its  through  trains,  owIuk  to  its 

d^ects  as  a  fu^.    It  is  used  only  in  suburban  service,  I  understand.    But 

.1  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  instance  I  gave  was  tvpical  of  the 

service  of  the  Boston  and  Mame.    The  combining  together  of  all  those  lines, 

.  and  Maine  taking  the  management  of  the  whole,  with  larger  trains, 

atly  increased  the  convenience  of  the  jpublic.    What  I  wished  to  illustrate 

ds:*  That  where  there  is  not  comx)etition  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  back; 

is  not  that  incentive  which  becomes  a  matter  of  self-nreservation  to  add 

latest  and  very  best  improvements  which  must  prevail  where  comx)etitive 

OS  exist. 

few,  does  not  that  depend  largely  upon  the  enlightenment  and  breadth 

r  of  the  railroad  manaffement  and  also  upon  the  competition  that  exists, 

may  be  even  remote,  out  which  would  tond  to  draw  business  from  that 

I? — ^A.  Yes;  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  appreciate— as  I  believe  all  the 

railroads  of  the  country  do— that  their  prosperity  is  inextricably  bound  up 

Lthe  prosperity,  na^,  with  the  very  existence,  of  manufactures  and  a  growing 

^tion  in  the  districts  which  they  serve.    The  onlv  question  is  this:  Whether 

tonnage  shaU  come  from  twenty  sources  or  whether  it  shall  come  from  a 

id  sources.    That  is,  whether  a  railroad  operating  purely  as  a  financial 

"n  may  not  make  as  large  earnings  from  a  smaU  number  of  consolidated 

ns,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  to  the  railroad  by  ma]ring  shipments  in  bulk 

a  definite  way,  as  tney  could  otherwise  from  the  existence  of  a  number  of 

kctures  scattered  through  many  small  towns.    I  recall  a  place  in  Rhode 

„  where  there  is  a  large  4-story  stone  factory,  constructed  in  the  substantial 

of  the  old  mills  in  the  New  England  States,  which  has  been  idle  a  sreat 

years.    The  machiner^r  has  been  taken  out,  the  windows  are  boarded  up, 

is  a  very  depressing  object  in  the  landscape.    I  asked  the  reason  why  that 

was  abanooned,  and  was  told  that  it  was  not  because  it  was  more  expen- 

[tomanufacture  at  that  particular  place  than  formerly,  but  that  it  had  become 

much  cheaper  to  manufacture  in  some  other  place  and  that  it  was  the  better 

facilities  in  other  towns  which  had  affected  that  district.    I  do  not  mean 

that  industry  has  moved  out  of  Rhode  Island  or  out  of  the  territorv  of  that 

Icular  road  concerned,  but  it  has  gone  into  Providence;  the  capital  has  gone 

Ftovidence,  or  it  has  gone  into  Pawtncket,  or  it  has  ^one  into  some  one  of 

{ilarger  towns.    I  believe  the  direct  effect  of  the  prevention  by  some  means  or 

of  this  local  and  personal  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  rates  would  lead 

much  more  widespread  distribution  of  industries  in  the  small  towns  of  the 

itry,  with  less  of  this  ag^gation  of  industries  in  particular  centers  where 

get  the  benefit  of  competitive  rates.    No  manufactiurer  to-day  will  locate  his 

t  where  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  through  rates  and  of  competitive 

I,  if  possible,  although  a  definite  department  in  our  raih'oad  businesses — and 

Western  roads  are  particularly  enterprising  in  this  respect— has  to  do  with 

stimulation  and  encouragement  of  industries  within  their  territory.    The  sole 

stion  here  is  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  few  large  industries  or  a  great  num- 

of  small  ones. 

BXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  a  x)oint  which  we  have  not  considered,  namely,  the 
^ect  of  the  long  and  the  ^ort  haul  clause  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  [pro- 
cing  Diagram  IJ.    I  think  Diagram  I  may  bring  out  certain  x)oints  of  interest 
re^^d  to  local  discriminations.'    It  represents  the  local  freight  rates  on  the 
llinois  Central  Railroad  on  its  main  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.    This 
'^as  made  by  one  of  my  students.    We  plotted  along  the  base  line,  mileage,  show- 
hig  the  different  stations,  with  the  nuniber  of  miles  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  Chicago  at  one  end  or  to  New  Orleans  at  the  other.    The  height  laid  off  at 
j    ^y  given  -point  thus  fixed  indicates  the  published  rato  to  that  station  as  we  took 
it  from  the  tariff  of  that  railroad.    In  other  words,  at  the  station  of  Mattoon, 
HI.,  the  railroad  rato  from  Chicago  to  that  particular  town  is  about  45  cents  per 
liondred  pounds,  we  will  say,  on  first-class  freight;  it  is  about  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  third-class  freight,  and  it  is  about  15  cents  per  hundred  X)0und8 
on  fifth-class  freight.    The  general  direction  of  the  lines  connecting  the  various 
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points  for  Mch  way  stat&oii  fixed  in  ibSm  way  will  indicate  wlieUier  ofvcr  m  lob 
oiBtance  rates  tend  to  increase  in  profwrtkni  to  that  diirtance  or 
tend  to  remain  almost  constant.  Ton  wiD  obaerre  this  tot  common  _ 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  hanl  clanse;  That  often  over  a 
on  some  of  the  Western  ndlroads  of  two  or  tfaiee  hondred  mQes  the  frm^at, 
will  not  Tarj  at  all.  The  line  drawn  as  I  have  described  will  ran  perfecuy 
sontal.  Where  the  line  descends,  as  at  a  point  like  Cairo,  DL,  yoa  nare  g<c>t 
petition.  The  reason  why  oar  cnrve  raries  or  tarns  so  little— that  is  to  say, 
the  freight  rate  over  160  miles  is  almost  as  much  as  it  is  to  Cairo,  DL — ^ts  ~ 
the  long  and  short  haal  claase  prohihite  these  local  rates  from  being  any 
than  at  that  competitiye  point.  That  oompetitiye  pmnt  is  fixed  a^  to  freight; 
by  the  conditions  of  bosiness.  Then  the  railroads  have  to  work  back  from, 
pointe  and  get  as  mach  as  they  can  oat  of  the  intervening  territory;  that  is, 
endeavor  to  hold  the  rates  ap  on  all  these  local  stations  youst  as  near  that  le^el  a 
they  can,  avoiding  infraction  of  the  law.  That  is  the  theory.  See  how  it 
in  practice.  Cairo,  HI.,  like  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Worcester  or  Fitchborg,  or 
place  which  is  at  a  competitive  point,  comes  in  apparently  at  this  published 
oat,  in  fact,  it  often  secures  a  secret  rate  which  carries  it  away  down.  All 
local  Btotions  are  then  paying  the  full  rate  which  is  published  in  the  tariff, 
this  particular  competitive  point  is  getting  a  great  advantage.  What  is  the  r 
Population  goes  there,  industries  go  in  there,  and  that  place,  like  all  the 
towns  in  Miwsachusetts,  practically  absorbs  the  whole  increase  of  popolstioii 
that  district.  I  have  found  11  towns  in  1  bunch  in  the  Berkshire  fiills  where 
population  is  practically  the  same  that  it  was  75  years  axo,  and  vet  the  popoto 
bon  of  Massachusetts  and  ito  wealth  go  on  increasing.  Instead,  however,  of  ita 
being  distributed  all  over  the  countiy,  it  is  bunched  in  these  places  where  jraa 
have  this  discrimination  and  all  these  facilities.  This  means  the  differenoe 
between  success  and  destruction  to  a  business  man;  and  the  little  industrieB 
which  are  at  way  stations  have  either  got  to  move  into  the  large  town  or  be 
destroyed. 

Q.  You  recognize,  however,  that  that  is  only  one  factor  in  the  determinatioB 
of  the  gravitation  of  people  to  central  places?— A.  Perfectly,  with  the  social  factor 
and  a  great  many  otners;  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  patent  one,  which  should  be 
considered.    The  fact,  as  I  view  it,  would  be  that  while  on  the  published  tarifT  it 
looks  all  right,  as  if  everything  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  provisioiis  of 
the  interstateHsommerce  act,  yet  in  fact  at  every  one  of  these  competitiv-e  points 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  big  drop  in  rates,  which  is  griving  an  advantage  to  that 
town,  to  that  section  of  people,  or  to  that  industry,  orperhaps  to  a  particalar 
industry,  which  is  a  big  one,  in  that  particular  place.    That  is  to  say,  yoa  have 
got  several  advantages  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  it  is  at  such  favored  places 
that  you  find  the  plants  of  the  great  Industrial  organizations  located.    They  have 
the  option  in  man^r  different  parte  of  the  country  of  simply  cloBin|^  up  one  estab- 
lishment here,  closing  up  another  there,  and  simply  puttmgall  their  force  at  work 
at  1  station.    Then  they  can  put  in  2  shifte  of  men  and  can  increase  their 
machinery,  so  that  at  a  given  point,  such  as  this  competitive  one,  they  can  tam 
out  as  much  product  as  8  mills  at  other  places  could  do.    Those  nmls  at  the 
other  places  remain  closed  down  at  least  during  periods  of  depression,  and  are 
merely  held  as  reserve  agencies  to  meet  the  very  greatly  increased  demand  which 
appears  in  times  of  prosperity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Suppose  you  continue  your  description  of  the  diagram 
beyond  Cairo,  southward.— A.  At  once  they  put  on  all  they  could  to  the  next  few 
stotions,  and  again  having  raised  it  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  line  again 
goes  on  more  horizontally  to  the  next  comx)etitive  point.  As  you  go  down,  finally 
to  New  Orleans,  of  course  you  see  that  tne  traffic  is  bearing  all  that  it  possibly 
can  at  that  level  until  ^ou  xet  a  sudden  drop  to  the  margin  of  water  comi»etitioB. 
Of  course,  with  the  railroad  at  water  competitive  pointe,  you  can  not  have  your 
rate  any  higher  to  New  Orleans  tlum  it  would  be  by  some  other  road  or  rail  and 
water  route  combined. 

Q.  The  Illinois  Central  has  strong  water  competition  at  Cairo,  stnmxer  than 
any  other  point  on  that  whole  road?— -A.  Yes;  except  for  local  freight  rates 
winch  are  not  on  that  river.  The  section  off  from  the  river  is  not  hdd  down  to 
the  low  level  of  the  river  rates. 

Q.  I  mean  on  through  frdghte.— A.  On  through  freighte.    This  measnres  tbe 

' —  ^^"cna  any  one  of  thoee  stetions  down  to  New  Orleans. 
«^^  o^J"*  diagram  would  show,  then,  that  measarably  the  water  transportatioD 
STthini?^^?^^*^?^  Orleana  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  the  rates  down 
^4iSh^A^i^*^  ^        "^  PMaUel  route  to  ^b»  riv«r?^A.  Not  on  this 
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^.  That  is  the  main  line?— A.  We  are  deaHDg  with  local  8latioii5.  and  the  local 
from  BQch  stations  over  to  the  lirer  to  obtain  water  trantfpurtati<jn  rat«0 
'dbepit^bitiye. 

Bat,  granting  that  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  the  locals  on  the  Illino»  C«^n- 
are  very  high,  traffic  is  very  light?— A.  I  suppose  it  is. 
^.  And  yon  say  the  great  throni^  carriage  is  the  one  that  has  to  be  consid- 
d,  and  vet  yon  find  on  yonr  diagram  that  the  cheap  water  rates  seemingly  have 
way  of  bnnging  down  this  rate,  which  jnst  increai^es  nntil  it  reaches  the 
'^— A.  The  local  rates,  yes.    The  throng  rates  wonld  be  abecdntelyditferent. 
the  throng  rates  are  fixed  by  the  competitioii  even  of  the  trunk  lines  to  New- 
News,    tlie  throngh  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  can  not  be  more 
n  they  can  ship  goods  for  to  Newport  News  aikd  aroond  by  steamer.    This 
tply  applies  here  to  all  those  local  stations  which  can  not  ^  down  to  New 
eans  oy  water  or  by  local  sMpment  over  the  river. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  throngh  rates  would  be  represented  bv  the  line 
om  Cairo  to  New  Orleans?— A.  Tes:  Sat  is,  the  through  rate  from  Chicago  to 
ew  Orleans,  and  yon  see  how  much  lower  than  the  local  rate  it  is.    We  have 
3tted  a  great  number  of  these  diagrams  for  the  different  roads  of  the  country 
itfadn  the  last  year,  and  on  some  of  the  long  distance  Pacific  roads  you  get  a 
~j  striking  phenomenon.    The  rates  will  rise  suddenly  and  then  they  will  run 
. .  ^   200  or  300  miles  perfectly  even.    In  other  words,  as  you  go  throngh  their  freight 
;■  tariffs  the  rate  will  be  absolutelv  the  same — ^it  may  vary  a  fraction  of  a  cent — for 
'  WOor  400  miles;  it  will  be  held  down  untU  you  reach  some  competitive  point,  and 
tben  it  wiH  take  another  jimip  and  thereafter  run  along  on  a  level.    But  the 

rtnt  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  at  each  of  those  competitive  points  there  really 
at  any  time  a  cut  very  much  below  the  published  tariff  by  reason  of  the  rate 
cutting,  which  alwavs  arises  when  conditions  are  ripe  for  it. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  financial 
effect  of  some  of  the  recent  reorganizations.    For  instance,  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Reading  Railroad,  on  the  main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount 
Carbon,  th^  have  no  less  than  8  different  classes  of  securities;  and  then  the^ 
have  on  each  of  the  branch  lines  which  run  out  another  different  class  of  securi- 
ties, issued  at  a  different  rate  of  interest  for  a  different  term  of  years,  under  long 
terms  of  lease,  which  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  to  the  branch  line  or  to 
the  parent  company.    The  reorganization  is  genenuly  intended  to  wipe  out  that 
very  great  complexity  of  interests  and  to  substitute,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorganization,  perhaps  2  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applying  over 
the  whole  line.    It  very  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  determining  how  much 
capitalization  there  is  and  what  the  relation  of  the  capitaUzation  to  eMiungs  m 
any  particular  case  is.    The  financial  organization  of  some  of  these  roads  ana  tne 
history  of  them  should  be  worked  out  in  some  way  in  order  to  establish  iana- 
marks  in  railroad  history  for  future  reference.    In  the  Hepburn  investigation  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  r^lroad 
finance  and  misfinance  up  to  that  time,  and  in  the  Cullom  committee  <^J^  ^® 
have  a  statement  as  to  that  period.    I  hope— and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  to  which  I  belong,  and  also  I  beUeve  of  the  public— that  your  com- 
mission will  through  some  means  put  in  definite  form,  while  the  evidence  is  sun 
available,  the  history  and  the  inside  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ^etf^'^i'^^^' °/qJr 
the  great  reorganizations  and  consoHdations  which  have  taken  i)lace  ««ce  1W5. 
There  are  6  or  7  prominent  reorganizations  which  should  be  considered,  ana  tne 
growth  of  present  systems,  especiaUy  such  combinations  as  ^l^^^^^^^f^^ 
Se  hist  3  or  4  days  or  are  se^miS^y  projected  for  the  future ,  such «« the  combina. 
tion  of  the  MUwaukee  and  St.  taul,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  ^^ 
Northern,  and  possibly  of  the  Erie.    Such  consolidations  mean  a  gre^^^^ 
pubUc  in  the  aio^t  of  securities  which  are  issued  ^y  the  tenns  of^e  le^se^o  _ 
pnrc^hase,  and  the  P^bHc  "have  a  right  to  kn^^^^ 


nately  you  can  always  get  information  on  those  points  because  l^^^^^g^^  ^ho 
such  d^gs  there  is  a  class  of  dissentient  ^£^^^^®™J^^^^ 
only  crave  tie  opportunity  to  reveal  what  they  ^^^^^^J^^^^^d  & 
know  respecting  the  transaction;  and  very  '^^^^tWnShLmSig^^ 
infom^.  fr^  the  pubUc.  point  of  view  may J^  f ort^mm^^^     .^  ^^  ^1^ 


few  of  Buch  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  road,  and  whoee 

about  it  afterwards.  .,  .  « j„«„„  nnnrm  on  these  lines  of  .""'H^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philum.)  When  this  «"«o^^S?  o^S^itolSation,  '^n&»i»°^l 
yoS  gpei.  the  reorganization  usuaUy  pays  on  \^  «^<^P*Thrbond8?-A.  That 
\be  l^w^  road's  interest  on  the  stock  and  interest  on 

depends  entirely  on  the  tenns  of ."»« l®*!®i,,__  »    Ves. 
C  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  the  case?— A.  xes. 
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points  for  each  way  station  fixed  in  this  way  will  indicate  whether  over  a  lon^ 
distance  rates  tend  to  increase  in  proportion  to  that  distance  or  whether  they 
tend  to  remain  ahnost  constant.  Ton  will  ohserve  this  yCTy  common  phenomenon 
under  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  hanl  clause;  That  often  over  a  stretch 
on  some  of  the  Western  railroads  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  the  freight  rate 
will  not  vary  at  all.  The  line  drawn  as  I  have  described  will  run  perfecuy  hori- 
sontal.  Where  the  line  descends,  as  at  a  point  like  Cairo,  111. ,  you  nave  got  com- 
petition. The  reason  why  our  curve  varies  or  turns  so  little— tiiat  is  to  say,  why 
the  freight  rate  over  160  miles  is  almost  as  much  as  it  is  to  Cairo,  111. — ^is  because 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  prohibits  these  local  rates  from  being  any  hig^her 
than  at  that  competitive  point.  That  competitive  point  is  fixed  as  to  freight  rates 
by  the  conditions  of  business.  Then  the  railroads  nave  to  work  back  from  these 
points  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the  intervening  territory;  that  is,  they 
endeavor  to  hold  the  rates  up  on  all  these  local  stations  just  as  near  that  level  as 
they  can,  avoiding  infraction  of  the  law.  That  is  the  theory.  See  how  it  w^orks 
in  practice.  Cairo,  m.,  like  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Worcester  or  Fitchburg,  or  any 
place  which  is  at  a  competitive  point,  comes  in  apparently  at  this  publifihed  rate; 
but,  in  fact,  it  often  secures  a  secret  rate  which  carries  it  away  down.  All  these 
local  stations  are  then  paying  the  full  rate  which  is  published  in  the  tariff,  but 
this  particular  competitive  point  is  getting  a  great  advantage.  What  is  l^e  result? 
Population  goes  there,  industries  go  in  there,  and  that  place,  like  all  the  large 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  practically  absorbs  the  whole  increase  of  population  for 
that  district.  I  have  found  11  towns  in  1  bunch  in  the  Berkshire  mlb  where  the 
population  is  practically  the  same  that  it  was  75  ;srears  lu^,  and  vet  the  iwpula- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  and  its  wealth  go  on  increasing.  Instead,  however,  of  its 
being  distributed  all  over  the  country,  it  is  bunched  in  these  places  where  you 
have  this  discrimination  and  all  these  facilities.  This  means  the  difference 
between  success  and  destruction  to  a  business  man;  and  the  little  industries 
which  are  at  way  stations  have  either  got  to  move  into  the  large  town  or  be 
destroyed. 

Q.  You  reco^^nize,  however,  that  that  is  only  one  factor  in  the  determination 
of  the  gravitation  of  people  to  central  places?— A.  Perfectly,  with  the  social  factor 
and  a  great  many  otners;  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  patent  one,  which  should  be 
considered.  The  fact,  as  I  view  it,  would  be  that  while  on  the  published  tariff  it 
looks  all  right,  as  if  everjrthing  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act,  yet  in  fact  at  every  one  of  these  competitive  points 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  big  drop  in  rates,  which  is  giving  an  advantage  to  that 
town,  to  that  section  of  people,  or  to  that  industry,  orperhaps  to  a  particnlar 
industry,  which  is  a  big[  one,  m  that  particular  place.  Tnat  is  to  say,  you  have 
got  several  advantages  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  it  is  at  such  favored  places 
that  you  find  the  plants  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  located.  They  have 
the  option  in  many  different  parts  of  the  country  of  simply  closin|^  up  one  estab- 
lishment here,  closing  up  another  there,  and  simply  putting  all  their  force  at  w^ork 
at  1  station.  Then  they  can  put  in  2  shifts  ox  men  and  can  increase  tlieir 
machinery,  so  that  at  a  given  point,  such  as  this  competitive  one,  the^  can  turn 
out  as  much  product  as  8  mills  at  other  places  could  do.  Those  mills  at  the 
other  places  remain  closed  down  at  least  during  periods  of  depression,  and  are 
merely  held  as  reserve  agencies  to  meet  the  very  greatly  increased  demand  which 
appears  in  times  of  prosperity. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  you  continue  your  description  of  the  diagram 
beyond  Cairo,  southward.— A.  At  once  they  put  on  aU  they  could  to  the  next  few 
stations,  and  again  having  raised  it  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  line  again 
goes  on  more  horizontally  to  the  next  competitive  point.  As  you  go  down,  finally 
to  New  Orleans,  of  course  you  see  that  the  traffic  is  bearing  all  that  it  possibly 
can  at  that  level  until  ^ou  get  a  sudden  drop  to  the  margin  of  water  competition. 
Of  course,  with  the  railroard  at  water  competitive  points,  you  can  not  have  your 
rate  any  higher  to  New  Orleans  than  it  would  be  by  some  other  road  or  rail  and 
water  route  combined. 

Q.  The  Illinois  Central  has  strong  water  competition  at  Cairo,  stronger  than 
any  other  xxnnt  on  that  whole  road?— A.  Yes;  except  for  local  freight  rates 
which  are  not  on  that  river.  The  section  off  from  the  river  is  not  held  down  to 
the  low  level  of  the  river  rates. 

Q.  I  mean  on  through  freights. — A.  On  through  freights.  This  measures  the 
rates  from  any  one  of  those  stations  down  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Your  diagram  would  show,  then,  that  measurablv  the  water  transportation 
from  Cairo  down  to  New  Orleans  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  the  rates  down 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  an  almost  parallel  route  to  the  river?-— A.  Not  on  this 
branch  of  the  road. 
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Q.  That  is  the  main  line? — ^A.  We  are  dealing  with  local  stations,  and  the  local 
rate  from  such  stations  over  to  the  river  to  obtain  water  transportation  rates 
womld  be  prohibitiye. 

Q.  Bat,  granting  that  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  the  locals  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  very  high,  traffic  is  very  light?— A.  I  snppose  it  is. 

Q-  And  yon  say  the  great  through  carriage  is  the  one  that  has  to  be  conaid- 
ereo,  and  yet  yon  find  on  yonr  diagram  that  the  cheap  water  rates  seemingly  have 
no  -way  or  bringing  down  this  rate,  which  jnst  increases  until  it  reaches  the 
Gulf? — ^A.  The  local  rates,  yes.  The  through  ratee  would  be  absolutely  different, 
and  the  through  rates  are  fixed  by  the  competition  even  of  the  trunk  lines  to  New- 
port ^ews.  The  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  can  not  be  more 
than  they  can  sMp  goods  for  to  Newport  News  and  around  by  steamer.  This 
siznplj  applies  here  to  all  those  local  stations  which  can  not  jf&t  down  to  New 
Orleans  dy  water  or  by  local  shipment  over  the  river. 

Q.  (By  ^Mx,  A.  L.  Harris.  )  The  through  rates  would  be  represented  bv  the  line 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans?— A.  Yes:  that  is,  the  through  rate  from  Chlcaeo  to 
New  Orleans,  and  you  see  how  much  lower  than  the  local  rate  it  is.  We  nave 
plotted  a  great  number  of  these  diagrams  for  the  different  roads  of  the  country 
within  the  last  year,  and  on  some  of  the  long  distance  Pacific  roads  you  get  a 
very  striking  phenomenon.  The  rates  will  rise  suddenly  and  then  they  will  run 
for  200  or  900  miles  perfectly  even.  In  other  words,  as  you  go  through  their  freight 
tariffs  the  rate  will  be  absolutely  the  same — ^it  may  vary  a  fraction  of  a  cent — ^for 
900  or  400  miles;  it  will  be  held  down  until  you  reach  some  competitive  point,  and 
then  it  will  take  another  jump  and  thereafter  run  alon^  on  a  level.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  at  each  of  those  competitive  xx)ints  there  really 
IB  at  any  time  a  cut  very  much  below  the  published  tariff  by  reason  of  the  rate 
cutting,  which  alwavs  arises  when  conditions  are  ri3;)e  for  it. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  financial 
effect  of  some  of  the  recent  reorganizations.  For  instance,  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Beading  Railroad,  on  the  main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount 
Carbon,  they  have  no  less  than  8  different  classes  of  securities;  and  then  they 
have  on  eacn  of  the  branch  lines  which  run  out  another  different  class  of  securi- 
ties, issued  at  a  different  rate  of  interest  for  a  different  term  of  years,  under  long 
temiB  of  lease,  which  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  to  the  branch  line  or  to 
the  parent  comi>any.  The  reorganization  is  generally  intended  to  wipe  out  that 
very  great  complexity  of  interests  and  to  substitute,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorganization,  perhaps  2  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applying  over 
the  whole  line.  It  very  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  determining  how  much 
capitalization  there  is  and  what  the  relation  of  the  capitalization  to  earnings  in 
any  particular  case  is.  The  financial  organization  of  some  of  these  roads  and  the 
history  of  them  should  be  worked  out  in  some  way  in  order  to  establish  land- 
marks in  railroad  history  for  future  reference.  In  the  Hepburn  investigation  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  railroad 
finance  and  misfinance  up  to  that  time,  and  in  the  CuUom  committee  of  1884  we 
have  a  statement  as  to  that  period.  I  hoi)e — and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  to  which  I  belong,  and  also  I  believe  of  the  public — ^that  your  com- 
mission will  through  some  means  put  in  definite  form,  while  the  evidence  is  still 
available,  the  history  and  the  inside  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  of  all 
the  great  reorganizations  and  consolidations  which  have  taken  place  since  1898. 
There  are  6  or  7  prominent  reorganizations  which  should  be  considered,  and  the 
growth  of  present  systems,  especially  such  combinations  as  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  3  or  4  days  or  are  seemingly  projected  for  the  future,  such  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern,  and  ix>ssibly  of  the  Erie.  Such  consolidations  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
public  in  the  amount  of  securities  which  are  issued  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  or 
purchase,  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  those  terms  are.  Fortu- 
nately you  can  always  get  information  on  those  x)oints  because  invariably  in  any 
such  dealings  there  is  a  class  of  dissentient  bondholders  or  stockholders  who 
only  crave  the  opportunity  to  reveal  what  they  know  or  what  they  think  they 
know  respecting  the  transaction;  and  very  much  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
information,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  may  be  forthcoming  by  choosing  a 
few  of  such  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  road,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  talk 
about  it  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  this  consolidation  occurs  on  these  lines  of  which 
you  speak,  the  reorganization  usually  pays  on  its  own  capitalization,  and  also  for 
the  leased  road's  interest  on  the  stock  and  interest  on  the  bonds? — ^A.  That 
d^ends  entirely  on  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

Q.  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  the  case?— A.  Yes. 
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(^.  And  then  on  the  same  system  of  roads  they  are  paying  3  or  4  different  kinds 
of  interest? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  they  can  have  more  fixed  charges,  can  they  not,  and  not 
issue  any  new  bonds? — ^A.  I  understand  that  that  was  their  result  formerly.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  go  into  it  fully  enough  to  work  over  some  of  the  most  recent 
reorganizations,  but  I  understand  from  working  over  others,  preliminanlv,  that 
they  have  first  of  all  greatly  simplified  the  number  of  issues.  Instead  of  there 
being  8  or  10  different  liens  on  different  lines  of  track  they  have  reduced  those 
to  1  or  2.  They  have  very  considerably  cut  down  in  moet  cases  their  fixed 
charges;  that  is,  the  amount  of  interest  charge  is  less  because  the  rate  of  interest 
is  lower.  Thev  can  refund  practically  for  8i  per  cent  or  even  3^  per  cent  where 
formerly  they  had  to  i>ay  on  those  fixed  cheurgee  6  or  even  7  per  cent.  But  they 
have  not  decrease  the  amount  of  stock.  The  amount  of  stocK  in  many  cases  has 
gone  on  increasing,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Atchison,  which  I  mentioned.  The  rear 
son  for  that  is  in  part,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  persons  who  are  represented  by 
all  of  those  8  or  10  different  securities  resting  on  a  given  line  are  not  willing  to 
accept  in  place  of  their  own  securities  others  of  a  lesser  par  value  than  those 
which  they  formerly  possessed.  The  result  is  that  many  people  are  satisfied  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  par  value  which  does  not  sell  for  much  on  the 
exchange,  to  have  their  own  old  securities  rather  than  get  a  few  shares  of  some- 
thing which  perhaps  will  sell  higher.  There  is  always  a  possibility,  when  you  get 
a  large  amount  of  stock  that  is  x)erhaps  worth  |3  or  $8  or  $5  a  share,  that  it  may 
run  up  toward  par;  and,  of  course,  tne  profit  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
But  all  of  those  8  or  10  classes  of  security  holders,  as  in  the  complex  case  of  the 
Reading,  wish  to  be  remembered  in  the  reorganization  by  a  certain  amount  of 
stock,  which  they  hope  will  go  up  toward  par  later.  All  of  them  bein^  remem- 
bered, and  being  remembered  by  a  large  amount  in  par  value,  the  resiut  is  that 
through  the  reorganization  you  have  got  more  stock  and  bonds  than  you  had  before 
you  went  into  it;  whereas  the  real  cause  of  the  receivership  and  of  disaster  was 
that  they  had  too  many  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  first  place.  It  is  an  anomalous 
condition  which  is  very  difficult  to  meet  by  legislation,  but  which  I  believe  can 
be  met  in  part  by  enlarging  the  powers  ana  putting  the  control  over  such  finan- 
cial operations  into  the  nands  of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck>mmission. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  a  statement 
which  you  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  trunk  lines  are  not  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law.  I  assume  that  you  are  aware  of  what  was  reported 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  page  68  of  its  annual  rex>ort  for  1892, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  admitted  before  the  commission  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  in  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1892,  that  those  roads  are  subject  to  the  law  to  regulate  commerce  applied 
to  them  and  their  tran8x>ortation,  interstate  and  international,  not  only  to  points 
in  Canada  but  to  all  points  through  Canada  in  which  they  are  engaffea  in  traffic 
in  every  particular.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  Imve  knowledge  of  any  change 
in  the  situation  from  1892  to  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  believe  that  your  statement 
is  correct.  I  should,  perhaps,  modify  the  statement  that  I  made  and  place  it  upon 
this  basis,  that  the  Canadian  roads  are  allowed  by  the  American  roads  a  differen- 
tial in  order,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  not  to  bring  that  question  to  an  issue;  that 
is,  rather  than  fight  it  out  they  have  allowed  and  do  allow  in  practice  the  Cana- 
dian roads  to  charge  less  for  a  similar  haul  than  the  roads  allow  themselves  in 
United  States  territory.  The  impression  which  I  have  very  strongly  is  that  tiiese 
roads  and  their  status  are  different  from  the  situation  which  is  described  in  1892. 
For  no  other  reason  can  I  explain  the  undoubted  desire  of  the  trunk  lines  to 
secure  some  additional  tariff  vmich  should  be  imposed,  as  by  the  act  of  1897  upon 
traffic  which  went  outside  of  the  United  States.  I  had  always  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  such  information  upon  it,  but  it  would  require  a  definite  examina- 
tion of  the  law  to  determine  that  point. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  made  an  effort  before  the  Joint  High  Commission  between  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  2  years  ago  to  get  an  article  in  the  treaty  which  it 
was  supposed  they  would  enter  into,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  transit-in-bond  privilege  in  case  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Cana- 
dian roads  were  violating  the  interstate-commerce  law?— A.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  think  there  was  a  statement  made  here  with  respect 
to  Kew  "England  people  that  there  was  a  discrimination  in  their  cotton  and  fab- 
ric shipments  in  lavor  of  the  South. — ^A.  That  is  not  so;  the  opi)osite  seems  rather 
to  be  true.  May  I  give  one  illustration  there?  A  cotton  manufacturer  gave  me 
this  the  other  day.    It  shows  in  a  way  one  of  the  burdens  which  rests  upon  these 
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cotton  mills  in  the  Sonth  in  the  matter  of  railroad  rates,  the  southern  territory 
being  more  nearly  pooled  than  are  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  rate  on  starch, 
per  100  pounds,  from  Peoria,  HI.,  to  miUs  at  Ohicopee  and  other  New  England 
points  was  15  cents.  The  rate  on  starch  from  Peoria,  111.,  to  cotton  mills  owned 
by  the  same  cori>oration  within  the  southern  territory  for  the  same  service  was 
51  cents.  He  quoted  this  to  me  from  a  bill  which  had  just  come  in  for  freight 
on  his  starch.  In  other  words,  for  a  distance  very  considerably  greater — I  should 
jnd^,  by  the  map — ^15  cents  was  paid,  whereas  to  the  southern  territory  the  rate 
was  51  cents.  That  illustration  of  the  rates  into  the  southern  territory  is  indica- 
tive, I  believe,  of  the  rates  which  apply  out  of  the  southern  territory.  A  cer- 
tain burden  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  southern  manufacturer  in  that  territory  for 
that  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  To  recur  now  to  the  transit-in-bond  question,  would  not 
tiie  suspension  of  that  privilege  be  a  great  damage  to  the  shippers  over  those  roads 
located  in  New  England  and  the  West  and  South? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  they  not  be  punished  even  worse  than  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  would  be? — ^A.  I  tnink  so;  yes.  The  continuance  of  shipment  under 
some  just  conditions  is  of  very  vital  imi>ortance  to  the  industries  of  that  section 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Therefore  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  roads  have  admitted  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
can ends  of  those  through  lines  are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  is  it 
not  better  that  the  interstate-conunerce  act  should  be  enforced,  than  that  there 
should  be  any  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  transit  in  bond? — A.  I  should  say  so. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  much  of  the  law  that  would  bear  upon  that  point. 

ij-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  through  export  rate  from 
this  country,  say  to  China,  are  lower  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  than  they 
are  over  any  of  our  roads? — ^A.  They  are  not  to-day.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
should  be  according  to  agreement.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  allowed  by  agreement 
of  the  American  roads  to  charge  a  lesser  rate  than  is  charg:ed  by  the  other  trans- 
continental Unes,  but  in  practice  to-day  shipments  are  going  to  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  witMn  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at  less  thsm  the  rate  that  was 
to  be  allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific,  by  reason  of  this  rate  war  that  has  been  on  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  Taking  the  inland  rate  and  the  ocean  rate  as  a  unit,  and  the  point  of  export 
being  China  or  any  other  Pacific  point,  is  there  anv  advantage  in  shipnin^  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road? — A.  I  tnink  not.  I  think  a  through  bill  of  ladmg  is 
given  in  each  case.  So  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  I  think  not.  In  addition  to  the 
official,  the  Southern,  the  Western,  and  the  special  Illinois  and  Iowa  classifications, 
there  is  a  classification  and  a  special  freight  tariff  published  by  the  transconti- 
nental lines.  The  rates  from  one  point  to  another,  or  course,  are  determined  pri- 
marily by  competition  with  water  carriage,  and  the  rate  is  entirely  the  same,  as  I 
have  said  before,  from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  to-day  precisely  the  same — I  mean  on 
paper — as  the  rate  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  or  from  any  other  point  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Biver. 

That  is  suggestive  to  my  mind  as  showing  how  little  geography  counts  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates  at  the  present  time.  The  same  rate  applies  over  vast 
expanses  of  territory  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States.  North  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  you  can  ship  from  any  city  to  the  Pacific  for  the 
same  figure.  That  puts  Boston  and  the  other  Eastern  manufacturing  towns  that 
are  shipping  products  to  the  Orient,  of  course,  on  a  par  with  manufactures  that 
are  springing  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  whole  subject  of  import  and 
export  rates  is  a  highly  important  one. 

(After  a  recess  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bipley  was  resumed,  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  whole  matter  of  export  and  import  rates  is  in  an  inchoate 
condition  at  the  present  time.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  particu- 
larly attempted  to  prevent  discrimination  on  shipments  from  interior  points  to 
foreign  countries  on  the  ground  that  they  place  our  own  manufacturers  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  forei^ers;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  in 
accord  with  public  policy  that  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  should 
be  less  for  the  entire  haul — ^rail  and  water — ^than  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the 
local  consumer  at  Boston  or  some  intermediate  point.  The  Interstate  c3ommerce 
Commission  has  so  adjudged,  as  I  understand  it,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  contention  of  the  railroads, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Bailroad,  in  which  the  right  of  that 
road  to  make  a  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  on  goods  which  had  come 
to  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool  by  water— to  make  that  rate  from  New  Orleans 
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to  San  Francisco  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  rate  which  a  New  Orleans  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  tran8iK)rtation;  in  one  particular  case, 
for  instance,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  discriminates  against  tiie  shipper 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  and  in  favor  of  the  shipper  in  Liverpool  who 
ships  to  San  Francisco^via  New  Orleans,  by  water.  The  discrimination  was  from 
50  to  200  per  cent^  as  appeared  in  the  testimonv  in  that  case.  The  Supreme  Ck)urt 
decided  tnat  a  railroad  was  justified  in  thus  discriminating  against  an  American 

Producer,  in  favor  of  the  one  in  Liverpool  attempting  to  put  down  the  goods  in 
an  Francisco  in  competition  with  him,  and  thev  did  so  on  this  ground,  that  the 
rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  land  must  meet  the  competitive  rate 
by  water,  and  also  that  the  combined  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco — ^by 
water  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by  rail  on  to  San  Francisco — ^that  that  mixed  rate 
must  meet  the  straight  water  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco;  that  the 
minimum  figure  in  either  case  was  determined  by  the  conditions  of  competition, 
so  that  if  the  Texas  and  Pacific  did  not  take  these  goods  for  one-third  of  what  it 
charged  the  domestic  producer  in  New  Orleans,  that  these  same  goods  would  not 
go  via  New  Orleans  at  all,  but  would  go  entirely  by  water.  They  said  this  was 
not  a  discrimination  against  New  Orleans.  The  conditions  of  competition  exist, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  New  Orleans  that  this  business  goes  through  that  city, 
which  otherwise  would  go  entirely  by  water.  The  situation,  then,  is  this:  While 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  attempted  to  rule  out  such  imi)ort  and 
export  rates  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  them,  and  the  status  of  the  question 
under  the  law  is  consequentljr  mixed.  In  another  case,  on  books,  buttons,  car- 
pets, hosiery,  etc. ,  the  domestic  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  was 
$2.88  per  hundredweight,  while  the  total  rate  on  imported  f^ds  from  Liverpool 
was  $1.07,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  got  only  its  proportional  amount  of  that 
$1.07;  the  result  being  that  while  the  New  Orleans  prooucer  was  paying  $2.88  for 
his  transportation,  the  Liverx)ool  producer  was  getting  the  same  number  of  miles 
haul  for  a  fraction  of  $1.07. 

That  is  a  question  which  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  investigated  quite  thor- 
oughly respecting  the  various  phases  of  it  as  they  occur  in  this  country.  One  I 
have  already  suggested;  the  haul  across  country  from  New  Orleans  is  very 
important;  another  is  the  transport  of  cotton  fpoda  from  New  England  manu- 
facturers to  the  Orient,  they  then  being  earned  by  water  from  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  or  San  Francisco.  The  existence  of  these  low  export  rates  to  the  Pacific 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  keep  them  on  a  par  with 
manufacturers  who  can  send  the  entire  way  by  water.  Unless  the  Pacific  lines, 
therefore,  are  to  carry  these  cotton  goods  for  a  figure  which  will  be  less  than  they 
would  charge  for  carrying  the  same  cotton  goods  for  consumption  in  California 
or  Colorado,  the  goods  will  not  go  that  way.  They  will  either  go  entirely  by 
water,  or  the  market  of  the  New  England  manufacturer  will  be  restricted.  That 
is  another  phase  of  the  same  question. 

Turning  it  the  other  way  round,  we  have  to  consider  the  export  rates  and 
southern  California  fruits  which  are  destined  for  Europe.  Whether  the  con- 
sumer in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  more  for  the  haul  entirely 
on  land  within  the  United  States — far  more  than  shall  be  charged  for  goods  which 
are  to  be  consumed  in  Europe  and  which  are  to  be  hauled  three  or  four  times  the 
distance — ^is  the  question.  The  existence  of  a  great  many  industries  depends  on 
their  continuance  under  certain  regulations.    As  I  say,  the  law  is  very  mixed  at 

§  resent.  The  continuance  of  that  system  is  a  problem  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
tates.  They  have  the  same  thing  in  England.  Here  is  an  extreme  case  which 
was  brought  out  in  part  of  the  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: Tin  plate  was  carried  from  Swansea  to  Liverpool,  l^ence  to  New  York 
and  to  Chicago,via  Pittsburg,  at  a  total  charge  less  than  the  published  rate  from 
Pittsburg  to  Chicago;  that  is  to  say,  the  producer  of  tin  plate  in  Pittsburg, 
attempting  to  sell  his  product  in  Chicago,  was  paying  more  for  that  haul  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  than  did  the  producers  of  tin  plate  abroad.  I  believe  that 
here  is  a  serious  question  involving  the  rights  of  the  consumer  in  tlus  country 
and  of  the  producer,  upon  which  testimony  might  be  collected  which  would  bave 
a  very  definite  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  that  problem  in  connection  with  the 
same  business,  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  a  protective  tariff  to  it  also?— 
A.  I  have  not.  I  can  see  that  in  many  cases  the  existence  of  these  import  rates 
may  nullify  or  render  of  far  less  value  certain  protective  duties  which  may  be  in 
force.  It  would  wear  them  out  altogether.  But  it  is  a  highly  complicated  ques- 
tion which  I  think  should  be  investigated  from  the  point  of  view  of  facts  collected 
in  the  field. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  facts  in  regard  to  farm  products  being 
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shipped  from  the  West  through  to  laverpool?— A.  I  have  not  any  further  than 
this,  that  I  think  it  can  be  established  that  these  products  will  not  go  through  to 
Liyerpool  without  a  special  concession  in  rates;  or  rather  that  the  trunk  lines  can 
not  live  if  they  give  to  all  their  traffic  as  low  a  rate  of  freight  as  the^  have  to  be 
contented  with  on  traffic  ^oing  abroad.  The  distinction  between  import  and 
export  rates  is  clear.  The  import  rate  concerns  the  producer  in  this  country;  the 
export  rate  bears  a  little  differently,  because  it  concerns  the  railroad;  that  is  to 
say,  the  railroad  can  not  live  on  the  few  cents  per  bushel  or  per  hundredweight 
on  all  its  traffic  with  which  it  must  be  contentea  on  its  export  traffic  alone.  The 
road  could  not  live  if  it  got  no  more  than  that  on  its  traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  in  the  whole  domain  of  rates,  and  I  think  a  comparison  of 
the  conditions  in  our  field  with  those  that  have  had  to  be  met  under  the  laws  of 
England  and  other  countries  would  be  highly  suggestive. 

The  q  uestion  of  imx>ort  and  export  rates  also  becomes  imx>ortant  as  bearing  upon 
the  matter  of  personal  discrimmation.  The  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  in 
April  of  this  year  was  obliged  to  make  a  ruling  (and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
oppoeition  to  it)  respecting  the  character  of  goods  which  were  coming  for  export. 
We  will  say  a  shipper  from  Chicaeo  or  Milwaukee,  or  some  other  Western  point 
of  shipment,  sent  a  package  of  goods  on  an  export  through  bill,  and  consequently 
at  a  low  rate,  but  included  in  that  package  a  number  of  goods  destined  for  local 
delivery  in  New  York«  Then  when  they  went  through  the  hands  of  the  shipping 
agents  in  New  York  they  removed  from  the  package  that  part  intended  for  focal 
delivery,  thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  the  low  exx>ort  rates  ongoods  intended 
for  local  traffic,  making  a  very  considerable  profit  in  that  wav.  The  ruling  of  the 
l^unk  Line  Association,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  that  whenever  the  package 
contained  goods  destined  for  abroad  and  charged  consequently  a  low  export 
through  rate,  that  package  should  be  charged  less  than  carload  rates;  that  if  it 
contained  any  goods  destined  for  local  shipment,  that  should  vitiate  the  contract 
and  that  higher  local  rates  should  be  paid  on  the  entire  package. 

Q.  rBy  ^.  Fabquhar.)  How  could  you  emasculate  the  through  bill  of  lading 
by  suotracting  a  part  of  the  goods  in  New  York? — A.  I  think  they  were  content 
to  i>ay  the  entire  through  rate  on  the  whole  i>ackage  of  goods;  it  was  cheaper  to 
pay  on  the  whole  package  of  goods  through  to  Liverpool  than  to  pay  the  local 
ireight  rates  on  a  portion  to  New  York. 

Q.  Would  they  have  to  rewrite  the  through  biU  of  lading? — ^A.  1  have  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  a  statement  about  that,  which  may  perhaps 
cover  that  particular  point.  The  exact  rule  adopted  by  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion freight  committee  provides  that  when  any  local  goods  are  shipped  in  the  car 
with  export  freight,  less  than  carload  rates  must  be  charged. 

There  is  another  phase  of  investigation,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  but  which 
I  think  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  industries,  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  basmg-point  syste^  in  the  Southern  States.  I  have  tried  to  set 
information  about  mat  from  several  sources,  but  find  it  difficult.  It  is  essentiiJly 
different  from  the  condition  that  prevails  in  the  traffic  north  of  the  Ohio.  I 
understand  the  influence  of  it  is  stiU  more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  North,  to 
concentrate  industrial  activity  at  particular  places.  I  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
they  build  up  all  the  rates  from  certain  basing  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  understand  the  matter  of  basing  points  is  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States? — A.  1 8upx>ose  it  is  develox)ed  further  there  than  elsewhere. 
I  can  illustrate  l^at  to  you  by  a  oiagram  which  is  published  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  joint  rate  and  inspection  bureau  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  Chi- 
cago. This  map  is  published  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  agents  and 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  percentage  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
basis,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  North  to  the  Southern  basing-point 
system:  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  always  taken 
as  100.  [Here  the  witoess  used  the  map  as  he  proceeded  with  his  testimony.]  In 
parts  of  this  territory  shipments  from  any  point  within  it  are  96  per  cent  or  the 
Chicago-New  York  rate,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  rate  ma^  be  modified  by 
agreement  between  the  railroads.  It  may  be  75  cents  on  a  certam  class,  or  fall  to 
6u  cents,  or  go  up  to  80  cents,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  96  i>er  cent  of  that  rate  in 
this  section  of  the  territory.  Within  other  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  95  per  cent 
of  that  Chicago-New  York  rate — 65  or  80  or  110  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  vogue?— A.  I  think  for  a  great  many 
years;  I  can  not  state  directly,  but  it  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  east-bound  ship- 
ment at  the  present  time.  This  is  within  Central  Traffic  Association  territory; 
farther  to  the  east  the  rates  are  re^^ated  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association. 
It  flhows  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  I  think,  the  wav  in  which  conipetition 
upsets  geography.  Rates  do  not  conform  to  distances  at  all;  while  roughly  conre- 
Kponding  to  them,  they  do  not  follow  directly  a  distance  basis. 
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The  Canadian  territory,  you  will  see,  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  with  the  vari- 
ons  shipping  rates.  To  my  mind  that  woold  come  out  very  much  more  clearly 
if  60  per  cent,  for  instance,  were  white  on  the  map  and  it  gradually  came  down 
in  shade  until  you  ran  up  to  123  -per  cent,  as  you  see  in  the  northwest  sections  of 
this  country,  in  which  the  absence  of  competitiye  conditions  bears  heavily  on 
industrial  aevelopment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  English  ships 
are  giving  lower  rates  to  New  York  and  to  Shanghai  than  from  Liverpool  to 
Shanghai.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — ^A.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know.  The  question  of  ocean  freights  is  one  upon  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  evidence;  lyin^  entirely  without  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  several  countries,  material  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  railroads;  but  of  course  it  is  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
any  investigation  of  imxx)rt  and  export  rates. 

The  next  topic  which  I  had  marked  in  your  topical  plan  was  that  of  classifica- 
tion of  freight.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  various  conven- 
tions of  the  State  railroad  commissioners  from  all  over  the  country  have  attempted 
and  are  still  seeking  to  devise  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  entire 
United  States.  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  such  classifica- 
tions, the  principal  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Official  Classification,  covers  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi — that  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association; 
another  covers  the  far  Western  States  and  is  known  as  the  Western  Classification; 
another  covers  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  is  known  as  the  Southern 
Classification;  and  then  several  of  the  States,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  I  believe,  pre- 
scribe by  law  what  the  classification  of  freight  on  their  railroads  shall  be. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  and  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  classification 
means  high  or  low  rates.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  have  a  reduction  of  rates  on  a 
railroad,  but  if  boots  and  shoes,  which  formerly  went  second  class,  are  by  the  new 
classification  moved  up  into  first  class,  the  reduction  of  the  general  schedule  may 
be  offset  or  more  than  met  by  that  device;  and  a  great  many  classifications  have 
been  changed  since  the  enaclmentof  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law — ^probably  21; 
the  twenty-first  of  these  classifications  in  the  eastern  territory  has  just  been 
published  within  a  week. 

Absence  of  uniform  classification  occasions  very  great  difficulty  when  a  man 
wishes  to  ship  a  certain  class  of  goods  from  New  York  over  into  Nebraska,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  commodity  may  be  first  class  under  the  official  classification 
of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missis^pi,  and  from  that  point  on  those  same  goods  in 
the  other  classification  of  the  Western  States  may  be  rated  second  class.  It  occa- 
sions difficulty  in  the  assessment  of  charges,  and  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  compare  the  movement  of  rates  to-&y  with  those  that  prevailed  a  year  or  2 
years  or  10  years  ago.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  movement  of  rates 
which  extend  across  lines  of  division  between  different  classification  territories. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  annual  conventions  of  State  railroad  commissioners  have 
sought  to  prevail  upon  the  railroads  to  devise  themselves  a  universal  classification 
which  shall  apply  all  over  the  country,  so  that  oranges  shall  be  first-class  freight 
in  New  England  and  first-class  freight  in  Calif omia;  so  that  cotton  goods  shall 
be  first  class  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  so  that  all  those  articles 
which  do  not  go  at  commodity  rates  shaU  be  similarly  classified  within  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  doing  is  very  considerable,  although  the  advan- 
tage would  undoubtedly  be  great;  and  the  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a 
commodity  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  the  ordinary  product  of  the  soil,  while  it 
becomes  at  a  distant  point  from  production  perhaps  a  luxury,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  railroads,  in  charging  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  what  the  trafSc 
will  bear,  must  charge  at  a  low  classification  in  the  country  of  production,  but 
when  you  get  into  the  country  where  it  becomes  a  luxury  they  nwght  otherwise 
charge  more  without  killing  the  business.  In  other  words,  to  illustrate,  oranges 
in  California  are  the  product  of  the  soil— the  common  prodYict  of  a  local  industry— 
and  to  put  oranges  first  class  in  California  is  to  levy  an  excessive  burden  upon 
that  community.  Oranges  are  worth  comparatively  little  by  the  box  in  that  place, 
but  transport  those  oranges  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United  States  and 
they  become  worth  so  much  a  dozen.  This  increase  in  value  makes  it  possible  to 
move  them  up  in  the  scale  of  classification  and  to  charge  correspondingly  more. 
Suppose  they  were  to  apply  a  uniform  classification  and  make  oranges  first  class 
throughout  the  entire  United  States,  the  result  would  be  that  the  first-class  rates 
on  the  California  roads,  which  are  very  high,  would  be  such  as  to  simply  smother 
the  industry.    Suppose,  on  the  other  luind,  that  they  sought  to  put  oranges  in  the 
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fourth  class;  the  result  wotild  be  that  oranKes,  which  are  ezpensiYe  to  handle  and 
which  require  qaick  shipment  throngh  the  ISi  ew  England  territory,  would  be  yield- 
mg  a  ^eat  deal  less  to  the  railroads  than  other  traffic  of  a  similarly  valtiable  kind. 

An  lUnstration  has  come  to  me  equally  suggestive  as  beariuK  on  manufactures, 
as  follows:  Through  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  industrial  territory  agricul- 
tural implements  are  manuf  actiu-ed  and  shipped  west  in  considerable  numbers. 
Wood  enters  as  an  important  element  into  the  cost  of  production  of  these  goods. 
They  are  the  product  (as  were  the  oranges  in  California)  of  local  industry,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
section  that  those  commodities  should  go  at  as  low  a  rate  as  will  yield  a  small 
profit  to  the  railroad.  But  tranHi)ort  those  same  agricultural  implements  to 
Cahfomia,  where  they  haye  no  wood  and  where  the  implements  are  needed  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  will 
make  it  possible  to  classify  these  same  implements  not  in  third  class,  but  x>erhaps 
first  class.  If  the  roads  in  California  refuse  to  agree  with  those  in  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois,  and  Ohio  in  accepting  first-class  rates  on  oranges,  they  would  cut  off  the 
kind  of  traffic  from  which  the  Eastern  roads  make  a  sreat  deal  of  profit;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  roads  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  to  refuse  to  accep.t  a 
low  classifi'^ation  on  agricultural  implements  would  similarly  cut  off  from  the 
Western  roads  a  kind  of  traffic  which  is  most  profitable  to  them. 

There  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sort  of  reciprocal  interest  here.  Freight  is 
going  from  the  East  to  the  West  which  is  a  product  of  the  country  in  the  East 
and  wh-'ch  becomes  a  luxury  in  the  West.  Many  products  in  the  West  are  very 
cheap  there,  but  when  they  come  to  the  East  they  are  so  valuable  they  will  bear 
higher  classification  rates.  The  whole  question  of  uniform  classification  involves 
an  agreement  between  all  these  railroads  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  what 
one  road  loses  on  certain  kinds  of  traffic  it  will  gain  on  others  at  either  end  of 
the  line.  Whether  there  will  be  such  a  gain  on  the  one  hand  as  to  offset  loss  on 
the  other  wiU  depend  on  the  character  of  the  product.  The  attempt  so  far  to 
bring  the  roads  together  has  been  unavailing,  although  great  progress  has  been 
made.  One  of  the  greatest  services  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  been  that 
it  has  been  influential  to  some  degree  in  removing  the  great  number  of  arbitrary 
classifications  which  were  formeny  in  force.  In  1883  on  the  Wabash  road  they 
had  ^different  classifications  in  force  on  the  line  of  that  road.  They  had  the 
classifl^ation  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  which  divided  freight  into  6 
classes;  thev  had  the  classification  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, with  18  classes;  they  had  the  classification  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
5  classes,  and  so  on.  The  result  was  that  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  a 
certain  kind  of  service  was  going  to  cost,  it  took  an  interminable  calculation,  not 
at  all  unlike  the  calculations  when  they  had  the  old  State-bank  notes  and  you 
had  to  carry  a  list  in  your  pockets  to  show  what  each  of  the  particular  banks  was 
good  for.  it  was  impossible  to  figure  out  what  the  rates  would  be  in  advance, 
and  the  shipper  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad.  They  charged  what  the^ 
pleased  and  gave  him  a  statement  that  his  shipment  went  through  certain  classi- 
ncation  territories  and  that  the  rate  was  so  and  so  much.  Those  highly  complex 
conditions  have  been  replaced  bv  the  comparatively  simple  situation  to-day  of  5 
or  6  principal  classifications,  ana  it  seems  not  unlUcely  that  the  ultimate  result 
may  be  the  acceptance  by  all  the  roads  of  a  uniform  schedule. 

The  next  topic  marked  was  **  Consideration  of  advisability  of  prohibiting  by 
law  the  increase  of  stock  by  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  permit 
therefor."  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  this  morning.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  law  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  that  it 
would  give  the  commission  a  certain  control  over  the  roads,  they  having  something 
which  the  roads  wanted  and  which  the  commission  alone  could  give.  Whether 
such  an  amendment  is  possible  under  present  conditions  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
if  it  could  be  done  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  it  might  go  far  to  supply  the  present 
inability  of  the  commission  to  prescribe  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are 
not.  It  would  strengthen  their  hands  very  largely  and  would  eradicate  some  of 
the  unstable  practices  of  stockjobbing  at  the  present  time.  Although  some 
phases  of  stock  watering  are  not  altogether  bad  and  certain  phases  ol  it  seem  to 
be  essential  to  the  legitmiate  development  of  the  property,  what  is  legi^'inate  and 
what  is  not  dei)ends  upon  the  value  of  the  proi)erty ,  the  cost  of  duplicating  it,  and 
its  earnings,  in  relation  to  the  par  value  or  the  issues  already  out. 

A  very  highly  complicated  question,  and  one  in  which  I  would  suggest  that 
your  commission  might  gather  material  which  should  have  value,  would  be  a 
study  of  the  movement  of  capitalization  in,  we  will  say,  the  last  10  years;  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  such  capitalization,  which  consiBted  of  stocks  as 
distinct  from  fixed  charges,  such  as  bonds. 
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A  great  many  of  onr  roads  in  this  conntiy  are  redncing  their  bond  issnes  and 
sabetituting  stock,  for  the  reason  that  an  issue  of  stock  is  a  bnrden  which  may 
be  laid  down  in  time  of  depression;  that  is,  dividends  are  not  necessarily  paid  on 
stock.  On  the  other  hand  oond  cluunKes  must  be  met  r^g^arly  or  else  Uiere  is 
bankruptcy  or  receiyership.  The  dimcolty  in  snch  snbstitution  is  that  it  is  only 
an  exceedingly  strong  road  that  can  issue  stock.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines  can 
issue  stock  at  a  ver^y  considerable  figure  above  "par  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  ordinarily,  in  any  State  outside  of  Massachusetts,  such  stock  is  issued  to 
the  stockholders  at  a  bonus  and  the  profit  to  the  owners  coiuists  in  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  the  stock  and  the  par  values  at  which  it  is  issued. 

Another  point  in  the  investigation  of  capitalization  worth  consideration  is  the 
degree  to  which  many  of  our  lai^  railroads  are  owned  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
That  is  a  matter  of  gpreat  public  interest.  An  investi^tion  has  recently  been 
made  and  published  in  the  Yale  Review.  The  information  in  the  main  has  been 
gathered  from  foreign  bankers  to  determine  what  railroads  in  this  country  are 
predominately  owned  in  Europe  and  what  are  not.  The  financing  of  a  railroad 
in  Europe  is  almost  always  different  from  the  financing  of  a  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try. The  English  investors  will  buy  bonds  when  they  will  not  buy  stock.  The 
English  traditions  make  the  ownership  of  bonds  seem  more  secure  than  stock; 
and  in  the  roads  like  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  forei^  ownership  is 
comparatively  hi^h — ^the  Erie  i)articularly,  the  influence  of  foreign  traditions  in 
the  wav  of  financing  make  themselves  dearly  api>arent. 

The  degree  to  which  the  railroads  are  putting  earnings  back  into  the  property 
or  paying  them  out  in  dividends  could  also,  I  believe,  be  determined  by  a  carefm 
investigation.  Some  of  the  roads  at  the  present  time — for  instance  the  New  York 
Central— are  paying  a  low  rate  of  dividends  because  they  are  turning  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  earnings  back  into  the  pro^rty  in  straightening  curves,  put- 
ting in  new  stations,  and  especially  in  develoinng  terminals.  Many  of  the  other 
roads  pay  out  money  as  fast  as  earned  and  those  dividends  show  exactly  what 
burden  is  resting  on  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  think  you  could  find  out  what  the  American 
railroads  realized  from  bonds  that  were  sold  in  Euroi)e? — ^A.  You  mean  at  what 
discount  or  premium? 

Q.  Yes;  is  there  any  means  of  finding  that  out? — A.  There  is  one  means  always 
open  to  an  investigation  of  this  question,  and  that  is  the  testimony  to  be  had  of 
the  dissenting  stockholders  or  bondholders  in  any  proposition.  Whenever  any 
financial  operation  is  carried  on  there  is  nearly  always  some  stock  or  bond  holder 
who  is  willing  to  report — ^who  would,  perhajw,  for  instance,  be  willing  to  testify 
before  your  body. 

Q.  In  any  investigation  you  might  make  of  this  so-called  stock  watering  would 
it  not  be  a  very  good  thing  to  find  out  whether  bonds  were  sold  for  60  and  02  and 
65,  and  whether  those  bonds  have  paid  interest  since  that  time,  and  whether  it  has 
been  a  permanent  debt  on  the  road  and  bonds  have  to  be  issued  by  that  road  in 
the  future  to  cover  the  difference  between  par  and  the  selling  price  in  Europe?— 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Is  not  that  fair?  You  would  not  call  that  stock  watering? — ^A.  That  would 
not  be  technically  stock  watering,  but  it  has  the  same  effect;  it  increases  the 
amount  of  securities  outstanding. 

Q.  But  legitimate  as  a  matter  of  accounting? — ^A.  I  should  say  so.  To  cite 
another  instance,  take  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  which,  as  I  mentioned  this 
morning,  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  whose  judgment  is  worth  having,  has  been 
as  flagrantly  watered  in  the  last  two  years  as  any  road  in  our  country.  Its  volume 
of  securities  has  increased  from  about  $42,000,000, 1  believe,  to  something  like 
$120,000,000,  an  appreciable  part  of  that  increase  going  as  profits  to  the  XMjrsons 
who  carried  through  the  deal.  A  large  part  of  these  bonds  were  sold,  as  I  have 
been  told,  as  low  as  65,  and  they  were  then  resold  in  Europe  as  high  as  05,  the 
difference  of  80  going  to  the  persons  who  carried  through  the  deal. 

I  think  a  most  suggestive  fine  of  inquiry  would  be  to  describe  a  half  dozen  of 
these  recent  examples  of  manipulation  which  have  borne  very  hard  on  the  investor, 
and  which  can  not  but  have  a  profound  result  u^n  the  public,  if  those  roads  are 
to  earn  any  return  on  that  capital.  A  detailed  investigation  of  certain  of  these, 
with  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  railroad  and  financial  jour- 
nals of  established  standing,  and,  in  addition,  from  such  testimony  as  might  be 
obtained  from  witnesses— such  a  detailed  investigation  would  have  definite  value 
in  pointing  a  way  to  the  reform  of  our  laws  along  the  Massachusetts  line. 

One  more  topic  I  have  to  speak  upon,  that  of  taxation,  and  here  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  the  attempt  in  Michigan  under  the  present  law  to  tax  the  franchises  of  all 
its  public-service  corporations— one  of  tho  most  interesting  and  suggestive  experi- 
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ments  that  has  come  to  my  notice  for  a  long  time.  I  spent  a  dav,  aboat  2  weeks  apro, 
in  the  tax  commissioner's  office,  and  w^nt  over  rather  carefoilv  the  means  which 
they  have  adopted  there  for  ta^dng  the  franchises  of  those  pnbiic-flervice  corpora- 
tions. The  law  makes  an  attempt  to  distingnish  between  the  tangible  physical 
property  in  rails,  in  graded  right  of  way,  in  bridges,  in  stations,  and  tne  non- 
physical  property  of  that  corporation,  which  consists  in  its  right  to  be  and  to  do 
Dnsinees.  They  have  attempted — and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  being  done  in  a  most 
thorough  fashion — ^to  determine  how  mnch  it  would  cost  this  year  to  reproduce 
every  kind  of  a  public-service  corporation  now  in  the  State  of  Michigan — ^the  rail- 
roads and  the  street  railroads,  the  fas  and  water  companies,  the  plank  roads,  the 
dams  and  locks,  and  electric-lighting  corporations,  and  others  of  that  sort.  In 
other  words,  they  consider  for  tilie  moment  the  State  of  Michigan  covered  vnth 
vir^n  forests,  and  they  ask  how  much  it  would  cost  to-day  to  put  all  these  prop- 
erties into  place  and  into  operation  as  they  stand.  A  large  number  of  engineers 
are  traversmg  the  State  from  end  to  end,  literally  counting  the  rivets  in  Uie 
bridges,  etc.  For  one  of  the  railroads,  showing  you  into  what  detail  they  go, 
they  report  as  to  the  number  of  rails,  the  kind  of  track  fasteners  and  nrogs, 
switches  and  crossings,  the  kind  of  tools,  the  cost  of  loading  transportation  and 
unloading  the  fixtures,  etc.  In  other  words,  How  much  is  that  entire  railroad 
worth  to-day  solely  as  tangible  physical  property?  Then  they  ask — and  this  con- 
cems  the  nonphysical  element — ^How  much  is  that  road  earning  to-day;  how 
much  has  it  earned  on  an  average  for  the  last  10  years,  and  what  is  a  fair  capital- 
ization of  those  earnings?  After  which  they  endeavor  to  determine  the  difference 
between  the  tangible  physical  property,  which  is  taxed  under  the  general  property 
laws  in  Michigan,  and  this  vastly  larger  sum  which  is  the  capitalization  of  the 
earnings  which  that  road  is  making.  The  difference  between  those  two  is  what 
they  call  the  franchise,  which,  under  the  law,  is  subject  to  special  taxation. 

A  doubly  interesting  problem  is  presented;  first,  the  arithmetical  means  by 
which  they  attempt  to  determine  the  franchise  value,  and  second,  tiiat  as  an 
indirect  result  of  tms  they  are  going  to  know  just  how  much  all  that  property  is 
worth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  census  of  the  public-service  property  in  the  State  of  Ikbch- 
i^an.  If  it  were  under  our  Massachusetts  laws,  ana  they  were  strictly  construed, 
the  capitalization  of  all  those  public-service  coiporations  would  exactly  equal  the 
value  of  the  tangible  physical  plant.  We  have  no  such  a  thing  in  Boston  in  the 
theory  of  the  law  as  a  franchise  value.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  corporations  in 
Boston,  and  but  to  a  few  of  those  which  are  so  large  as  to  be  exempt  by  law,  but  in 
the  case  of  all  the  others  the  actual  property  is  supposed  to  equal  the  capitalization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  When  was  this  Michigan  law  enacted  under  which  this 
inquiry  and  appraisal  is  being  made? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  in  1899,  although  it 
may  have  been  the  latter  part  of  1898. 

J|.  A  new  law? — ^A.  It  has  this  objection,  and  I  think  a  proi>er  one,  that  it  is 
air  to  expect  every  railroad  in  luchigan  to  bring  down  its  capitalization  to 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  that  railroad  to-day.  When  those  railroads  were  built 
all  the  expenses  of  construction  were  greater^  all  the  conditions,  risk,  and  every- 
thing else  under  which  those  roads  were  built  were  such  that  probably  it  cost 
them  half  as  much  a^in  as  it  would  to-day.  The  mere  fall  of  prices  since  1878 
will  illustrate  that  pomt. 

^.  This  ascertainment  of  value  is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  only,  is  it  not? — A. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  if  it  shows  a  lower  valuation  to-day  than  the  cost  was  when 
the  property  was  constructed,  the  railroads  will  hardly  be  the  parties  to  find  fault 
with  that? — A.  I  have  anticipated  that  most  interesting  results  in  that  connection 
between  the  ori^al  cost — original  investment — and  present  duplication  value  will 
come  out.  I  think  that  a  discussion  of  that  question — the  rights  of  the  original 
investor  as  against  the  right  of  the  present  corporation  which  holds  the  property — 
should  form  a  definite  element  in  any  discussion  of  the  proi>er  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  increase  in  value  with  reference  to  the  Illinois  Central 
road  system  in  particular? — ^A.  No;  not  in  x>articular. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  that  affords  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that  subject 
that  there  is  in  the  country,  and  I  think  when  you  do  give  special  consideration 
to  the  question  you  had  better  look  into  that  road.— A.  I  would  su^sest,  if  any 
analysiB  were  made  in  this  way,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  deal  witia  the  whole 
United  States  the  situation  be  carefully  looked  over  and  enough  roads  of  each 
tjrpe  bepicked  out,  so  that  it  would  not  look  like  a  strike  at  a  iwrticular  corporsr 
tion.  Having  chosen  enough  roads  of  each  particular  class,  these  should  be 
analyzed  in  detail.  A  detailed  analysis  of  financial  matters  is  always  necessary; 
yoQ  can  not  generalize  "without  being  exceedingly  careful  that  your  basis  is  cor- 
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rect.  Such  a  study  of  the  relation  of  prime  ooet  to  present  cost  of  dnplication, 
and  then  again  the  viJae  of  the  property  after  it  has  depreciated,  should  all  he 
included  in  any  study  of  capitauzation.  May  I  illustrate  what  I  mean  there? 
They  compute  the  cost  of  duplication  of  each  railroad  in  Michigan  and  work  it 
out  in  detul;  then  they  ask,  How  much  is  that  railroad  worth  for  scrap?  And 
they  distinguish  each  particular  class  of  property  thus  segregated.  One  set  of 
engineers  estimates  the  cost  of  that  number  of  miles  of  steel  rails,  how  much  are 
those  ndls  worth  as  scrap,  and  how  long  is  their  normal  life.  If  the  rairs  life  is 
normal,  and  if  it  is  good  for  25  years,  &e  assumption  is  made  that  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  new  raus  and  scrap  disapx>ear8  in  each 
year.  Then,  if  the  road  has  been  built  8  years,  three  twenty-fifths  of  this  differ- 
ence in  value  should  rightly  be  deducted  in  order  to  determine  how  much  that 
road  is  worth  for  use  at  me  present  time.  In  other  words,  the  distinction  is  made 
for  one  of  the  first  times  m  the  law  of  our  States  between  maintenance  and 
depreciation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  elimination  of  stock? — A.  This  particular 
investigation  is  not  directed  to  the  question  of  stock  issues,  but  that  may  come  as 
a  possible  result  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  capitalization  covers  not  only  the  first  cost,  but  all 
improvements  in  some  roads? — A.  It  does  in  some  roads.  In  others  it  varies,  as 
in  the  instance  of  roads  which,  like  the  old  Chicago  and  Alton,  had  been  so  con- 
servatively financed  that  the  capitalization  represented  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  A  responsible  financial  journal  states  that  3  years  ago 
the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  issued  by  this  road  represented  onl^  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  tangible  physical  value  of  that  road.    That  is  under-capitaUzation. 

Q.  The  capital  stock  remains  a  x>ermanent  burden  upon  the  public,  does  it  not, 
assuming  that  there  is  a  dividend  on  the  stock? — ^A.  It  does. 

Q.  Then  a  continual  addition  of  stock  for  expenses  that  ought  to  be  charged  to 
construction  tends  to  increase  that  burden? — ^A.  It  does. 

S.  Tends  to  make  the  amount  to  be  earned  to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  larger, 
consequently  the  burden  on  the  public  larger?— A.  It  does. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability  of  some  plan  whereby  a  system  of 
sinking  fund  should  be  compelled  to  eUminate  that  cost,  and  eventually  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  public  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock? — A.  That 
is  already  done  by  conservatively  financed  roads,  except  that  they  do  it  by  other 
means  than  sinking  funds.  Thev  do  it  by  putting  a  larger  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  back  into  the  prox>erty  instead  of  paying  it  out  as  dividends. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  charge  it  to  operating  and  do  not  issue  new  stock?— A 
Yes;  thev  charge  it  to  ox>erating  expenses.  A  study  of  the  policy  of  the  conserva- 
tive roaos — by  conservative  I  mean  in  this  respect  solely  as  compared  with  the 
roads  which  have  been  unwisely  financed — would  be  of  ffreat  viJue  m  determining 
what  the  proper  policy  of  any  laws  should  be  in  control. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  What  would  be  your  view  in  regard  to  requiring  the 
roads  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  their  bonds? — A.  The  only  difficulty 
that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  would  be  that  the  status  of  those  sinking  funds 
would  be  highly  complicated  if  the  roads  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  before 
the  final  burden  of  securities  were  paid  off.  For  instance,  supx>ose  we  have  10 
years  from  now  another  period  of  aepression,  and  railroad  earnings  decrease  ^ 
that  a  good  many  of  the  roads  which  are  now  heavily  charged  with  bonded  and 
stock  securities  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  If  those  rcMids  were  carrying  a 
very  considerable  sinking  fund,  the  legal  position  of  that  property,  so  vested  in  a 
sinking  fund,  might  lead  to  legal  complications.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
state  exactly  what  would  be  the  case;  but  before  any  proposition  for  the  regula- 
tion of  capitalization  can  ever  be  wisely  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relation 
between  tnese  several  elements  of  prime  cost,  cost  of  duplication  or  depreciation, 
etc.,  should  be  investigated  in  the  fullest  manner  and  properly  correlated. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TE8TIM0VT  OF  ME.  HEHET  G.  BA&TEE, 

Secretary-Treasurer  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 

The  commission  met  at  10.49  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Barter,  secretary- treasurer  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  mtroduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  will  please  give  yoxir  name  and  address  and  offi- 
cial poeition  in  yonr  organization. — ^A.  Henry  C.  Barter,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Longsnoremen's  Association;  office  address,  580  iBast  At  water 
street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

9.  How  long  has  your  organization,  as  an  international  organization  been  in 
existence? — ^A.  It  was  organized  in  the  year  1892,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
That  was  the  starting  of  the  organization.  It  was  then  not  known  as  *' inter- 
national; "  it  was  known  as  the  national,  but  that  is  practicsdly  the  same  organi- 
zation.   In  1893  it  was  changed  to  an  international  organization. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  made  up  from  locals? — ^A.  At  the  beginning,  in  1892,  it  was 
made  up  of  locals  of  lumber  handlers  only;  but  in  1898  it  chan^d  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  International  Longshoremen's  Association  and  included  every 
dock  worker  on  the  chain  of  lakes,  Atlantic  and  Pac^c  coasts  and  rivers,  and 
the  ports  of  Canada.  I  mean  all  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— coast, 
lake,  and  river. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  membership  now? — A.  Well,  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  40,000;  that  means  the  lakes,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  Canada,  and 
Costa  Rica.  There  may  be  more  than  that,  but  I  am  giving  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  have  your  international  convention? — A.  Yearly,  in 
July. 

Q.  Are  these  delegate  conventions  from  your  locals? — ^A.  Yes.  Ektch  local 
organization  is  entitled  to  2  delegates,  and  they  vote  according  to  the  membership. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues? — A.  Our  annual  dues — the  tax,  as  we  call  it— - 
from  locals  to  international,  you  mean? 


Q.  Yes.— A.  Five  cents  per  month. 


Your  local  dues,  then,  are  different  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  are 
they? — A.  Yes;  they  regpilate  themselves.  Gkenerally  about  50  cents  per  month 
is  what  the  members  pay  to  local  organizations  for  their  local  funds.  The  tax  of 
5  cents  "per  member  is  paid  to  the  international. 

Q.  Is  that  50  cents  per  month  collected  during  the  12  months  of  the  year? — ^A. 
No.  On  most  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  10  months,  some  8  months,  some  9  and 
some  10,  and  a  few  12  months,  where  they  have  sick  and  death  benefits. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  locals  have  sick  and  death  benefits  proportionately  to 
the  whole? — A.  About  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Conld  you  at  the  present  time  give  any  idea  of  these  benefits  and  what  they 
amount  to? — ^A.  Yes.  twill  take  one  particular  organization — that  of  Ashland, 
Wis.  They  pay  $5  a  week  sick  benefit,  and  at  death  $100,  and  they  hire  a  band, 
and  the  members  turn  out  in  a  body.  They  also  have  a  large  burial  lot  in  both 
cemeteries.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  where  members  are  buried;  that  is,  if  the 
family  chooses.  If  a  man  has  been  disabled,  and  $5  a  week  is  not  enough,  they 
invariably  give  him  more,  generally  to  meet  conditions — where  it  is  necessarjr, 
possibly,  to  be  in  a  hospital,  if  he  has  not  a  family,  and  it  is  necessary,  probably, 
to  give  him  a  little  more  to  keep  him  decently. 

Q.  Have  you  any  insurance  features  in  your  organization?— A.  No;  the  inter- 
national has  no  beneficial  features;  that  is,  in  regard  to  sick  benefit  or  accident 
insurance. 

Q.  The  5  cents  is  for  what — the  expense  of  the  international  or^nization? — A. 
Meeting  expenses  in  the  international  organization,  paying  salaries,  and  paying 
expenses  or  attending  conferences  and  conventions.  We  probably  attend  more 
conventions  than  any  other  organization  in  the  country.  We  meet  several  times 
a  year  vrith  our  employers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  an*angement  for  a  defense  or  strike  fund? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  your  beneficial  features  there  established  by  rules 
of  the  international  organization  or  left  with  each  local  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ment?— A.  Left  to  each  local  organization.  Each  local  organization  affiliated 
with  our  international  is  guaranteed  its  own  local  autonomy. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  strikes?  Do  you  make  assessments  on  a  local, 
or  do  you  make  assessments  of  the  others  to  help  the  local  out? — A.  We  have  not 
made  any  assessments  since  the  organization  was  formed.  One  thing  we  are 
blessed  with — we  don^t  have  many  strikes,  and  our  strikes  are  not  of  Ions  dura- 
tion. In  one  case  only  has  an  organization  been  compelled  to  be  assisted  finan- 
ciaUy  during  a  strike;  only  one  case  since  1892. 

Q.  What  case  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  Buffalo  freight  handlers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  organization  in  Buffalo  at  that  time? — A.  Yes; 
we  had  several.  That  was  last  spring  when  we  were  appealed  to.  In  the  strike 
of  1899  no  appeal  was  made  for  funds. 

Q.  Did  you  immediately  handle  that  strike  of  1899 — your  organization?— A. 
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No:  I  can't  say  that  we  immediately  handled  it.  We  went  there  after  the  strike 
had  reached  a  position  where  it  was  necessary  to  brin^  aboat  a  conciliation.  Mr. 
Keefe  was  our  representative  in  that  trouble,  and  it  was  settled  satisfactorily 
throu^  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Keefe  and  also  some  other  ^ood  citizens  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Keefe  a  member  of  that  as  well  as  the  local  and  Lake  Carriers' 
Association? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  Buffalo  since? — A.  We  had  trouble  there  last 
spring. 

Q.  What  did  that  arise  from? — A.  That  was  from  the  package  freight  handlers. 
They  were  desirous  of  wiping  out  the  contract  system  under  Messrs.  Ck>nners  and 
Kennedy's  dictation. 

Q.  Could  vou  state  the  reasons  of  the  strike  in  Buffalo  in  1899? — ^A.  The  strike 
in  1899  was  for  this  reason:  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1899  the  contract  for  handling 
the  grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  was  handled  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  winter,  or 
in  the  month  of  January,  1899,  Mr.  Conners  secured  the  contract.  Mr.  Conners 
attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system.  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  old  contractor,  gave  the  men  an  equal  division  of  a  certain  sum — a  certain 
sum  was  paid  the  men — and  that  was  supposed  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
men  who  worked  upon  these  boats.  When  Mr.  Conners  secured  the  contract,  in 
1899,  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system;  that  was  to  pay  the  men  by  the 
hour  instead  of  by  the  thousand,  and  he  offered  to  pay  the  men  25  and  30  cents 
per  hour.  The  men  then  struck  and  demanded  the  aoolishment  of  the  contract 
system  entirely.  The  men  were  opposed  to  the  contract  system  for  many  reasons. 
It  was  universal  over  the  lakes  prior  to  that  time,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
formation  of  our  organization.  Most  of  the  stevedores — that  is  what  we  call  the 
contractors  on  the  lakes — most  of  the  stevedores  controlled  or  operated  saloons. 
The  men  were  supx)08ed  to  patronize  the  saloons  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
stevedores,  and  the  men  who  patronized  them  best  were  retained  and  given  pcraia- 
nent  employment;  but  as  our  organization  took  hold  it  aimed  to  brin^  about  the 
abolishment  of  this  obnoxious  condition,  and  this  was  one  of  the  evils  that  the 
men  had  to  contend  with  at  the  port  of  Buffalo.  I  had  to  visit  Buffalo  on  many 
occasions,  and  visited  there  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and  the  men  complained  of  this 
obnoxious  saloon  system.  Thev  claimed  that  unless  they  patronized  the  saloons 
they  were  not  given  work,  and  that  they  were  ezpectea  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
their  money  there.  They  fought  for  the  abolishment  of  the  system  entirely,  and 
put  up  a  very  good,  fair  fight,  with  no  attempt  at  violence.  There  was  some  vio- 
lence committed,  but  not  by  the  members  of  our  organization.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  there  was  not  one  of  our  men  arrested  for  any  attempt  at  violence.  The 
clergy  there  and  priests  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  ex-Congressman  Roland  B. 
Mahany ,  and  under  their  direction,  and  that  of  Mr.  Keefe — Mr.  Keefe  was  of  valua- 
ble assistance  there — they  advised  the  men  to  keep  away  from  the  docks,  keep  sober, 
and  obey  the  police,  and  several  conferences  were  held  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of  our  organization, 
and  also  Father  Cronin  and  Bishop  (juigley,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  The  lake  carriers,  through  their  executive  committee  and 
their  counsel,  Mr.  Harvey  Goulder,  made  propositions  to  our  representatives  that 
the  lake  carriers  would  be  uarties  to  the  contract,  guaranteeing  the  men  an  eaual 
division  of  the  amount  paid  to  them.  They  even  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  more  tnan 
the  men  had  received  the  season  previous,  if  I  remember  rightly.  In  other  words, 
the  lake  carriers  would  practically  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  between  the 
men  and  Mr.  Conners;  that  is,  they  would  see  that  it  was  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter.  The  men  hung  out  longer,  demanding  the  abolishment  of  the  con- 
tract system,  and  demanding  that  the  contract  be  let  to  them. 

O.  Immediately  to  the  local  through  the  officers? — A.  Immediately  to  the  locals 
and  their  officers;  but  the  carriers  objected,  and  finally  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  whereby  the  organization  practically  got  the  contract.  The  men  got  nearly 
all  they  contended  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  getting  the  contract  direct 
from  the  carriers. 

Q.  Was  your  trouble  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  could  not 
break  the  contract? — A.  No;  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  but  the  men 
practically  had  the  contract,  and  Mr.  Conners  had  to  treat  as  a  factor.  All  he 
received  was  5  cents  on  a  thousand  for  his  work,  when  prior  to  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  received  5  cents  for  the  running  of  the  contract,  and  the  paying  of  the  men, 
clerical  hire,  office  rent,  etc.  But  the  agitation  was  kept  up,  and  last  winter  our 
organization,  through  our  international,  was  successfiu  in  gaining  the  contract. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the  strike  of  18U9  in  Buffalo,  aid  Mr.  Conners  and 
othtra  have  contracts  in  other  lake  ports? — A.  Yes;  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Conners  had  contracts  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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Q.  Did  his  contracts  continne  after  that  time,  or  did  yonr  locals  get  them  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Buffalo  strike? — ^A.  Well,  after  the  Buffalo  strike  our 
oriramzation  in  Gladstone  handled  the  contract. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago? — A.  In  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Mr. 
Conners  still  operates  to  a  certain  extent.  He  has  not  all  the  docks.  There  is 
competition  in  the  stevedore  system  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to-day. 

Q.  Does  Conners  recognize  your  local  unions  in  those  cities? — A.  We  have  not 
asked  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  scale  that  he  pays  and  what  the  hx^als 
receive? — A.  In  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  We  have  no  organization  of  freight  handlers  in  Chicago.  We 
have  an  organization  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  he  pays 
the  same  wages  as  demanded  by  the  organization  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Conners  conti'acts  continue;  are  they  annual,  or 
longer? — A.  I  understand  they  are  let  annually. 

Q.  Has  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of  these 
contracts? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  anv  right  or  interference 
in  respect  to  the  making  of  the  contracts  on  the  lakes;  what  points? — A.  Well, 
the  lake  can-iers'  organization  is  organized  mainly  for  legislative  purposes.  They 
have  never  taken  up  any  particular  contract,  or  taken  up  the  question  of  issuing 
any  particular  contract,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Buffalo  contract; 
that  is,  piior  to  the  spring  of  1898;  but  since  that  time  we  do  business  with 
members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Union  as  dock  managers,  which  is  practically  the 
lake  carriers.  But  the  organization  of  lake  carriers,  as  a  body,  does  not  make 
any  contracts  for  the  letting  or  handling  of  boats,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Buffalo  strike. 

Q.  That  is,  the  lake  carriers'  organization — ^it  is  not  part  of  their  constitution  to 
interfere  with  these  contracts,  and  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  the  contracts? — A. 
That  is  right;  that  is  purely  a  legislative  body. 

Q.  In  the  Buffalo  matter  was  the  saloon  system  the  main  point  of  difference?— 
A._Ye6;  the  saloon  system  was  the  main  question. 

Has  that  been  abolished  entirely?— A.  That  is  abolished  entirely. 

Is  your  local  the  i)arty  for  the  arrangements  in  Buffalo,  for  making  the 

le? — A.  No;  the  international  is  the  main  factor.    The  local  is  a  i)arty  to  the 

contract.     The  international  organization  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  factor,  but 

of  course  the  organization  at  Buffalo  is  certainly  a  factor  too.    Our  international 

I  organization — ^that  is  its  business  to  secure  these  contracts,  and  they  always  sign 

'as  the  international,  as  representatives  of  the  international  organization;  and  the 

locals,  too,  are  parties  to  the  contract. 

Q.  The  president  of  your  local  union  is  one  party  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out; 
who  is  the  other  party?— A.  The  oflBcers  of  the  international  organization. 

Q.  And  who  is  the  other  contracting  party? — A.  Whoever  we  do  business  with — 
sometimes  the  local  carriers,  sometimes  the  dock  managers.  Sometimes  we  do 
business  with  different  roads  in  regard  to  package  freight — that  is,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  freight  docks. 

Q.  What  classes  of  handling  are  comprised  in  your  international  organization? — 
A.  Lumber  loaders  and  unloaders.  Those  are  the  men  that  load  boats  and 
unload  them;  also  the  coal  shovelers  and  trimmers,  unloaders,  and  loaders.  Then 
there  are  the  ore  shovelers,  and  trimmers,  loaders,  and  unloaders  in  general,  and 
package-freight  handlers,  unloaders,  and  loaders:  warehouse  package-freight 
handlers;  loaders  and  unloaders  of  salt,  grain;  trimmers  and  scoopers,  dock  bolst- 
ers, and  engineers,  millmen,  and  all  men  employed  in  lumber  yards;  dock  fire- 
men and  marine  firemen,  and  all  other  men  that  are  engaged  in  working  along 
and  around  docks  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  coast,  and  rivers. 

Q.  You  have  now  a  system  of  agri'eements,  have  you,  in  these  various  ports  that 
the  intei*national  enters  into  with  the  owners  of  floating  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^  Would  you  say  that  in  all  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  you  have  agreements 
witii  these  parties  as  to  loading  and  unloading? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  we  have 
agreements  in  all  ports.  We  have  practically,  however,  an  understanding  with 
om"  different  interests  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  boats  in  nearly  every 
port  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Q.  Under  the  old  system  of  individuals,  like  Conners,  making  contracts,  the 
profits  all  went  to  the  contracting  parties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  now  in  making  your  contracts;  does  your  local  union 
make  the  rates  and  the  union  itself  gain  the  advantage  of  profits? — ^A.  The  inter- 
national has  been  the  first  party  to  tiie  securing  of  agreements,  and  the  locals  are 
the  parties,  of  course,  interested  and  involved,  and  in  taking  these  contracts  every 
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member  secures  an  equal  division  of  the  profits.  Now,  in  some  ports  we  work  in 
gangs;  in  fact,  we  all  work  in  gangs  in  all  ports,  but  in  certain  ports  we  work  in 
gangH,  and  each  gang  takes  its  turn.  Now,  we  will  say,  to  illustrate  it,  that  one 
port  has  two  gangs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  boat  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
No.  1  fan^  goes  to  work,  and  when  that  boat  is  unloaded  in  some  instances  they 
get  paid  directly  the  boat  is  unloaded.  The  foreman  and  two  of  the  gang  collect 
the  money.  They  see  the  bills  of  lading,  and  they  figure  it  out  and  know  what  is 
coming  to  them.  They  then  go  to  their  hall  or  office,  wluchever  they  have,  and 
that  money  is  equally  divided  among  the  men  employed  on  that  boat. '  When  the 
second  boat  comes  in.  No.  2  gang  goes  to  work,  and  so  they  work  continuously  all 
summer.    The  men,  however,  do  the  work  and  receive  all  the  profits. 

O.  In  your  working  season,  about  what  average  weekly  wage  will  the  scooper 
make? — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  arrive  at. 

Q  Have  you  any  table  that  would  show  the  average  of  wages  on  the  different 
classes  of  work? — A.  No.  I  can  tell  you  what  they  have  done.  If  I  had  some 
time,  2  or  3  months,  I  could  give  what  they  have  made  for  the  season — what  they 
have  averaged.  The  average  wage  for  grain  scoopers  is  60  cents  per  hour  when 
employed. 

Q.  You  could  not  average  the  period  of  employment,  could  you? — A.  Not  over 
6  months.  We  have  different  systems,  too;  the  grain  scooper  and  the  grain 
trimmer.  The  grain  trimmer  is  a  little  different  from  the  scooper.  The  scooper 
unloads  the  l>oat;  the  trimmer  is  the  one  that  attends  to  the  loading.  The  trim- 
mers make  a  little  more  than  the  scoopers.  The  scooper  will  make  60  cents  per 
hour.  They  work  all  hours  in  a  day.  The  men  in  Buffalo  are  distributed 
among  the  different  elevators.  From  a  certain  hour  on  Saturday  night  nntQ  a 
certain  hour  on  Sunday  night,  the  men  receive  time  and  a  half;  that  is,  they 
make  60  cents  per  hour  week  days,  and  they  make  90  cents  per  hour  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  The  grain  trimmer  has  a  little  more  dusty  work  than  the 
scooper.  Of  course  you  know  the  men  do  not  stand  this  work  long;  they  do  not 
live  to  be  old  men.  Scooping  or  trimming,  especially  in  barley,  Mils  a  man  off 
pretty  lively.  The  trimmer  may  average  a  little  more  than  60  cents  while  around 
the  boat.  Of  course  in  the  scooping  and  trimming,  directly  the  leg  of  the  elevator 
is  put  in  the  boat  the  men  don't  start  to  work,  but  I  am  taking  the  average  from 
the  time  that  the  leg  is  put  in  the  boat  until  they  are  finished.  Now  in  scooping 
the  leg  is  there  and  the  elevator  is  there.  They  don't  get  in  the  boat  until  it  has 
gone  down,  possibly  half  of  it;  and  the  same  way  in  trimming,  they  don't  get  into 
the  boat  until  the  boat  is  about  half  unloaded,  but  the  average  there  is  for  the 
time  the  leg  goes  in  until  the  leg  is  taken  off. 

Q.  Since  your  organization  has  had  a  foothold  on  these  ports  of  the  lakes  have 
wages  of  this  class  advanced  or  are  they  stationai-y? — A.  Oh,  yes;  advanced  mate- 
rially, especially  during  the  last  3  years.  In  the  old  days  men  did  not  know  what 
they  were  getting — under  the  old  stevedore  system.  Ten  years  ago  or  15  years 
ago  it  was  worse  yet.  A  good  many  of  the  men  were  hired  for  their  being  pretty 
good,  stout,  husky  fellows,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  fight  for  the 
stevedore.  In  those  old  days  competition  was  in  vogue,  and  the  stevedore  backed 
by  a  good  strapping  band  of  fighters  could  necessarily  drive  the  stevedore  with 
the  weaker  ones  away,  and  so  that  continued  until  that  stevedore  had  practically 
a  monopoly  of  the  work,  and  then  when  he  was  successful,  he  would  charge  aU 
kinds  of  fancy  prices  for  loading  and  unloading.  But  while  the  competition 
existed,  the  stevedores  would  cut  prices  with  one  another,  and  sometimes  would 
do  the  work  quite  reasonably,  but  the  men  were  made  to  suffer  for  it.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  bunks  in  the  saloon,  or  in  a  barn  or  shed  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  saloon,  and  the  men  lived  there  in  the  summer  season,  stayed  there,  and 
most  of  their  pay  was  bad  whisky.  Since  our  organization  has  taken  hold,  a 
better  class  of  men  work  at  the  business,  more  sober  men.  In  fact,  drunkenness 
is  not  permitted.  The  organizations  take  that  matter  up  themselves,  and  in 
many  ports  when  a  man  becomes  drunk  he  is  fined  $5  and  is  not  permitted  to 
work  until  that  fine  is  paid.  In  a  good  many  of  the  ports  the  men  prohibit  liquor 
from  going  aboard  a  vessel. 

Q.  During  working  hours?— A.  During  working  hours.  In  that  way  we  have 
gained  favors  from  the  lake  carriers,  and  they  have  become  our  friends  instead  of 
fighting  us  as  an  organization.  Our  wages  have  increased  100  per  cent  since  the 
abolishment  of  the  contract  system. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  amon^  your  membership  and  workers? — A.  Well, 
that  changes.  The  Irish-American  did  prevail,  but  they  have  gone  away  gradu- 
ally. Sometimes  during  these  troubles  m  the  lake  porte  they  became  dis^isted, 
and  got  away  and  looked  for  other  occupations,  and  m  many  cases  manyof  the  old 
Irish- Americans  died  away,  and  the  younger  element  is  creeping  in.    The  young 
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American  is  becoming  now  quite  a  factor,  bnt  we  have  a  good  many  different 
nationalities  in  ore  receiving  points,  such  as  Italians,  Finns,  Huns,  Slavonians. 
Poles,  and  Germans.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  element  is  in  control  of 
the  organization.  I  should  judge,  though,  that  the  younsc  American  is  quite  a 
factor  to-day,  since  conditions  have  improved.  But  very  few  young  Americans 
worked  on  the  lakes  under  the  old  system. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commission  anything  like  a  review  of  the  scale  of  wages 
that  is  paid  to  these  different  classes  on  the  lake? — ^A.  Yes.  I  have  a  table  of  them, 
and  the  figures  show  you  what  we  have  done  as  an  organization.  I  have  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Buffalo  grain  contract,  the  figures  that  were  paid  for  our  contract. 
It  amounted  to  $13,627.28. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  That  is  for  the  last  season?— A.  For  this  last  season. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  your  season  cover? — A.  That  was  from  the  opening  of 
navigation,  which  opened  last  year,  I  think,  in  Buffalo  in  April,  and  which  closed 
in  December  just  before  thehoUdays.  There  were  900  men  interested  in  that  con- 
tract. I  have  here  a  scale  of  what  our  men  averaged  during  the  working  hours 
for  ^e  summer  season.  Of  course,  this  is  taken  from  those  agreements.  Later 
on  I  will  relate  to  you  these  different  agi*eements.  The  average  wage  per  hour 
for  ore  shoveling  in  the  handling  ports  was  60  cents  per  hour  for  a  12-hour  work 
day.  The  average  wage  x>er  hour  for  coal  trinmiing — ^that  is,  in  the  loading  ports — 
is  60  cents  per  hour  for  a  12-hour  work  day.  The  averi^e  wage  yer  hour  for  fuel- 
ing is  40  cents  per  hour,  24  hours.    They  nave  to  work  all  hours. 

Q.  How  many  shifts?— A.  Two  shifts.  Hoisters  and  engineers,  from  May  1  to 
December  15,  $80  per  month  for  hoisters  and  $85  per  month  for  engineers.  The 
average  wage  for  coal  handlers,  60  cents  per  hour;  that  is,  in  tne  unloading 
ports.  The  average  wage  for  lumber  loaders  per  hour  is  50  cents.  In  some 
ports  it  is  40  cents,  some  45,  some  50,  some  60;  but  I  have  struck  an  average  there 
of  50  cents;  that  is,  for  a  10-hour  work  day.  There  are  cases,  absolute  cases, 
where  men  work  over  10  hours.  Average  wage  per  hour  for  lumber  handlers — 
that  is,  at  the  unloading  ports— is  50  cents  per  hour.  Some  places  do  not  pay  as 
much  as  that;  some  pay  a  little  more.  That  is  the  general  average.  Now,  the 
average  wage  for  marine  firemen  during  the  navigation  season  per  month  is  $45. 
The  average  wage  of  the  grain  scoopers  per  hour  is  60  cents.  The  average  wage 
per  hour  for  grain  tiimmers  is  60  cents  and  upward.  There  are  a  few  cases 
where  they  do  make  more.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  marine  package 
freight  handlers  is  30  cents  per  hour.  They  work  10  and  12  hours,  and  as  high  as 
24  hours  at  a  stretch;  no  shifts.  Ore  trimmers,  60  cents  per  hour,  and  they  work 
all  hours.  At  some  ports  they  regulate  their  gangs  and  take  their  turns  about,  but 
they  work  pretty  much  aU  tiie  time;  they  have  no  certidn  hours.  That  completes 
the  table. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  those  wages  were  33  per  cent  greater  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  before  your  organization  had  jurisdiction  of  the  ports? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  say  50  per  cent  higher  than  before  our  organization.  We  were  granted 
a  32|  per  cent  increase  last  year  in  the  ore-handlinfi^  ports  over  the  season  previous 
to  that.  That  was  a  voluntary  increase  conceded  by  the  dock  handlers  to  our 
ors^uiization  as  a  whole;  so  I  would  be  pretty  conservative  in  saying  50  per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  contract  is  the  whole  of  your  force  under  the  control  of  officers  of 
your  local? — A.  Practically  under  the  control  of  the  local,  and  let  out  to  members 
of  our  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Are  the  men  divided  into  ^ngs  by  the  organization? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the 
officers  instructed  by  the  or^nization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  So  that  your  organization  practically  covers  the  labor  of  those  ports? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  friction  with  many  of  your  members  in  your  locals  on 
establishing  what  you  may  call  temperance  rules? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not.  The 
majority  or  our  men  are  determined  that  the  temperance  rules  shall  be  prevalent 
in  every  port.  We  have  isolated  cases  where  our  men  break  the  rules,  out  they 
are  punished  by  the  or^nization.  There  is  a  happy  change  on  the  lakes  in  regard 
to  the  drinking  question  since  the  organization  took  hold,  which  is  readily 
acknowledged  by  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers  and  Lumber  Carriers' Association. 

Q.  Now,  now  do  you  account  for  that?  Is  it  that  the  men  are  saving  and  not 
spending  their  money  in  saloons,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  danger  that  is  attached 
to  a  few  drunken  men  coming  in  contact  with  machinery,  or  is  it  the  sentiment? — 
A.  No;  it  is  not  a  sentimental  idea.  It  is  business.  The  men  work  in  gangs.  I 
will  try  to  give  you  an  illustration.  I  used  to  shovel  iron  ore  myself,  and  I  used 
to  shovel  coal  in  the  hold,  and  I  have  worked  at  the  lumber  business  unloading 
lumber.  We  worked  in  gangs  in  handling  iron  ore.  In  the  port  that  I  worked  in 
we  worked  2  men  together,  partners  in  the  hatch.    There  were  8  men  employed, 
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2  men  to  the  bucket ;  2  mfn  on  the  stsrboard  fdde  of  the  boat  worked  forward,  and 
2  men  on  the  port  side  worked  forward.  I  am  sneaking  now  of  the  forward  hatch. 
Two  men  worked  amidship  on  the  starboard  side,  and  2  men  worked  amidship  on 
the  port  side.  Thoee  men  were  expected  to  keep  the  hook  going.  There  is  a  book 
that  is  lowered  which  the  men  hook  on  a  bucket.  Thoee  8  men  are  supposed  to 
keep  that  book  going,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  that  somebody  is 
shirking.  Suppose  I  am  working  alongside  of  a  man  and  he  shirlm.  I  will  readily 
know  it.  If  he  happens  to  be  unwell,  I  will  trj*  to  work  a  little  harder  and  keep 
that  ^ing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  for  any  leng^  of  time.  If  he  was 
drinking.  I  would  complain.  I  would  say,  * '  Tom/'  * '  Dick/'  or  whatever  his  name 
might  be,  '*  you  are  shirking— vou  are  not  doing  your  duty;"  and  if  he  was  drinking 
and  shoveling  iron  ore,  the  only  way  he  could  stand  that  work  would  be  to  keep 
on  drinking.  That  is  the  only  way  he  can  stand  that  work.  If  he  drinks  very 
much,  he  is  of  no  use  to  me,  and  he  practically  kills  me  and  kiUs  himself,  and  I 
complain  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang  and  that  man  is  immediately  called  out  of 
the  hold  and  punished.  He  is  called  out  of  the  hold  and  another  man  is  put  to 
work  from  another  gang,  and  he  takes  his  place,  and  this  man  then  is  displaced. 
It  is  not  altogether  sentiment.  Of  course,  when  our  organisation  was  first 
started,  it  was  done  to  get  rid  of  that  drunken  element  and  bring  more  sober  men 
into  the  business.  There  is  to^y  a  different  class  of  men  that  work  on  the  doclm 
from  what  there  was  10  years  ago-. 

Q.  Higher  class? — ^A.  Hi|^er  class — more  healthy  class  of  men.  They  own  their 
own  homes  on  the  lakes,  very  few  men  owned  their  homes  15  years  ago  on  the 
lakes.  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  50  per  cent  of  our  men  on  the  lakes 
own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  Since  when?— A.  Well,  during  the  last  4  years.  Years  ago  the  conditions 
changed  materially  and  each  year  as  our  organization  has  grown  and  there  has 
been  more  traffic  our  men  have  enjoyed  better  wages  and  have  been  in  condition 
tojpurchase  and  own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fabquhar.  )  Have  you  a  general  agreement  with  the  owners  of  lake 
vessels  as  to  your  wages  and  time  of  work  and  rules  of  labor  and  jurisdiction? — 
A.  We  have  a  general  agreement  with  the  Dock  Managers'  Association.  The  dock 
managers  represent  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Ohio:  Lorain,  Ohio;  Huron,  Ohio; 
CleveIajid,Onio;  Fairport, Ohio;  Ck>nneaut, Ohio;  Ashtabula, Ohio;  Erie, Pa., and 
Buffalo,  ^.  Y.  I  believe  I  omitted  Toledo,  Ohio.  They  represent  the  different 
men  interested  in  unloading  iron  ore.  The  dock  managers  bs  a  rule  own  and  con- 
trol certain  lines  of  boats.  They  bring  the  ore  to  those  ports,  which  is  unloaded 
and  put  into  cars,  some  of  it.  When  there  are  not  enough  cars  there  it  is  dumx>ed 
on  the  dock.  It  is  stocked  in  the  winter  months.  Then  it  is  unloaded  and  put 
into  cars.  Now,  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  dock  managers  for  the  unload- 
ing of  the  boats  during  the  summer  season.  We  secured  last  December  an  agree- 
ment for  the  first  time  with  the  dock  managers  for  the  handling  of  this  ore  rrom 
the  stock  piles  to  the  cars.  We  have  both  of  those  agreements.  Prominent  among 
the  dock  managers  are  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. ,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Pitts- 
burg SteamsMp  Company,  the  Angeline  Steam  Dock  Company,  and  such  fiims 
as  that. 

The  first  agreement  that  we  made  with  the  dock  managers  was  a  year  ago,  the 
i5th  day  of  March,  1900,  and  this  agreement  I  can  submit.  It  is  the  winter  con- 
tract. I  also  submit  the  spring  contract.  You  will  notice  the  arbitration  clause 
there.  That  a^eement  is  for  tne  unloading  of  the  iron  ore.  stipulating  a  wage 
rate  for  the  bolsters,  engineers,  dock  firemen,  and  laborers  in  general  employed 
on  the  ore  docks — brakemen. 

Q.  In  cases  of  disputes  between  the  officers  of  your  locals  or  even  your  ganffs  in 
respoct  to  wages  or  the  construction  of  these  contracts  or  hours  ot  lalx>r,  how 
do  you  manage  to  make  settlement  of  them? — A.  You  will  notice  in  that  agree- 
ment, in  section  6  of  the  summer  scale,  it  says,  **  It  is  understood  that  occasionally, 
when  any  unusual  work  arises  in  isolated  cases  not  covered  by  this  agreement, 
the  men,  when  called  upon,  shall  perform  such  labor,  and  the  compensation 
therefor  shall  be  determined  and  adjusted  between  the  representatives  of  the  local 
organisationB  and  the  dock  managers  or  owners,  and  in  the  event  of  any  ^sagree- 
ment,  shall  be  arbitrated  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  differences, 
controversies,  or  grievances.' 

Section  7  says:  ' '  All  items  not  mentioned  in  this  contract  or  the  schedules  hereto 
attached  shall  be  performed,  and  all  payments  shall  be  made  for  work  done  under 
this  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  heretofore  prevailing  upon 
the  reapei'tive  docks.'* 

Q.  So  that  in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  rates  or  manner  of  unloading, 
your  men  go  to  work? — A.  Our  men  go  to  work. 
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Q.  And  it  is  nltrmately  settled  by  arbitration  between  the  dock  managers? — A. 
Not  exactly  arbitration ,  but  by  conciliatory  methods.  It  is  simply  by  the  foreman 
of  the  gong  and  the  general  superintendent. 

(J.  Committee  arrangement?— A.  By  committee  arrangement.  But  we  have 
this  arbitration  clause  m  here;  I  will  read  it  to  you.    This  is  section  8. 

(Reading:)  "  In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the  men  or  local 
organizations  and  the  dock  managers  or  owners,  or  in  the  event  any  of  the  men 
or  local  organizations  have  any  grievances,  the  men  shall  continue  to  work,  and 
any  and  all  such  controversies  and  grievances  shall  be  settled,  if  possible,  by  the 
representative  of  the  local  organization  and  the  representative  oi  the  dock  man- 
agers or  ownei-s." 

That  is  the  first  method  that  is  pursued,  and  it  has  been  successful. 

(Reading:)  ''  If  such  controversies  and  gievances  can  not  be  so  settled,  then 
they  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosing  a  third  disinterested  man  upon  whom 
the  representative  of  the  local  organization  and  the  dock  mana^rs  snail  a&;ree, 
and  the  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  final.  If  the  representative  of  the  local 
organization  and  the  representative  of  the  dock  managers  or  owners  can  not  agree 
upon  a  third  man,  then  ecu;h  side  shall  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and  the  two 
disinterested  men  thus  chosen  to  choose  a  third  disinterested  man,  and  said  three 
men  sh^l  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  said 
three  shall  be  final  and  all  parties  shall  abide  thereby." 

Q.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  that  rule?— A.  The  practical  effect  of 
that  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  men  at  work.  We  have  not  had  to  resort 
to  the  arbitration  clause — only  once  actually  have  we  had  to  resort  to  the  arbi- 
tration clause. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  it  by  a  committee? — A.  Through  a  committee, 
by  conciliatory  methods. 

Q.  By  a  conmiittee  of  parties  directly  interested? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  does  that  account  for  the  infrequency  of  strikes  of  late  years? — A. 
That  is  the  reason  that  there  have  been  so  few  strikes  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  If  that  agreement  was  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  would  there 
be  any  opportunity  for  strike? — A.  No;  and  it  would  be  the  solution  of  labor 
troubles. 

(J.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  both  parties  now  or  have  you  some  trouble  in  getting 
the  agreement  annually? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  trouble.  Weeicpect 
Wednesday  to  meet  with  the  lake  carriers  and  secure  a  renewal  of  the  grain  con- 
tract in  Buffalo,  and  Thursday  vnth  the  Lumber  Carriers'  Association,  which 
has  just  been  newly  organized.  They  control  the  loading  and  unloading  of  lum- 
br  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They  meet  Thursday  in  Detroit.  We  expect  to  have  a 
conference  with  them  which  will  bring  about  good  results.  We  expect  next 
March  to  meet  with  the  dock  managers  and  secure  a  renewal  of  our  agreement. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  dock  managers  to  break 
away,  but  they  rather  prefer  to  do  business  with  our  organization  than  to  do 
business  under  the  old  system.  We  expect  to  meet  with  the  different  freight 
dock  managers  during  the  spring  and  make  individual  agreements.  We  have 
done  that  in  certain  points  for  package  freight. 

C^.  In  cases  of  attempts  to  break  those  agreements  and  also  troubles  that  occur 
in  your  business,  do  the  dock  managers  and  owners  and  other  parties  in  interest 
there  quite  freely  receive  your  complaints  and  listen  to  them  and  enter  into 
negotiations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  settlement  of  them? — ^A.  Always  vnlling  to  meet  a  committee  of  our 
oreanization  when  there  is  anything  that  the  men  think  that  is  wrong. 

Q.  Have  you  practical  control  of  the  various  lines  on  the  lake — of  the  loading 
and  unloadinj^? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  all  of  them?— A.  Well,  of  all  the  unloading,  I  may  say — of  all  the  unload- 
ing of  iron-ore  boats,  and  practically  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  lumber  and 
cedar,  and  of- the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal.  I  think  if  you  were  to  meet  any 
fair-minded  lake  interests  who  have  dealt  with  our  orgamzation,  they  will  tell 
you  they  would  rather  do  business  with  our  organization  than  under  the  old 
system,  because  they  get  a  quicker  dispatch.  I  have  lived  on  the  water  all  my 
hfe,  worked  on  the  water  most  all  of  my  time,  and  at  no  time  on  the  chain  of  lakes 
have  boats  been  given  the  dispatch  that  they  have  the  last  season. 

Q.  Are  your  officers  able  to  furnish  men  immediately  at  call? — A,  Yes;  we 
have  had  no  comx>laint8  in  that  regard,  with  a  single  exception — no  serious  com- 
plaints with  the  siujgle  exception  oi  one  particular  port,  or  two  ports,  rather,  and 
that  was  not  our  rault.  ft  was  late  tnis  fall,  and  they  crowded  the  lumber. 
Freight  rates  took  a  rise.  You  see,  freight  rates  are  not  steady — ^freight  rates  on 
carrying  one  particular  freight— and  freight  rates  increased  in  the  lumber-carrying 
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branch  this  fall,  and  there  was  then  a  msh  in  that  particnlar  market,  and  the 
lumber  rushed  to  Cleveland,  and  at  one  time  it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  it 
with  the  quick  dispatch  that  had  been  given.  That  was  about  the  time  of  the 
closing  of  navigation;  but  no  complaint  was  entered,  and  even  tibe  docks  oonld 
not  take  care  or  it.  It  was  not  our  men's  fault,  ezactlv,  because  it  was  the  foult 
of  the  increase  in  the  freight  rates  that  was  really  to  blame. 

Q.  In  previous  years  the  men  took  advantage  of  the  rise  in  freights,  did  they 
not,  both  in  ore  and  lumber?— A.  Under  the  old  stevedore  system;  I  can  not  say 
that  they  have  under  our  organization. 

Q.  Under  your  arrangement  there  seems  to  be  an  even  wage  and  time  going 
through  the  whole  of  it,  so  that  with  a  change  of  freight  rates  on  the  lakes  r^dly 
your  men  do  not  get  the  advantage  that  they  did  in  former  times  by  these  rapid 
rises? — A.  Yes,  the  men  did  get  it;  the  men  had  to  have  the  work  to  set  it  unaer 
the  old-time  stevedore  method.  The  marine  traffic  has  settled  more  of  late.  Now, 
last  year  that  was  a  little  on  boom  times,  and  we  got  a  voluntary  increase,  as  you 
see  by  the  agreement,  which  was  a  very  desirable  chanj^;  and  that  was  the  means 
of  bringing  at>ont  a  closer  relation  between  our  organization  and  the  dock  mana- 
gers, and  the  dispatch  has  been  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Under  the  old 
stevedore  system,  of  course,  the  sid vantage  is  taken  of  doing  business  with 
responsible  parties.  Of  course  we  might  not  be  considered  responsible  on  account 
of  the  financial  part  of  it,  but  we  try  to  be  responsible  by  domg  ffood  work  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  between  our  employers  and  ourselves.  We  want 
the  pleasant  features  to  continue. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  now  sufficiently  organized  so  that  as  a  unit  you  could 
contract,  be  a  party  to  a  contract  for  doing  the  work  in  any  ports  on  the  lakes?— 
A.  Yes:  if  the  lake  carriers,  or  lumber  carriers,  or  dock  managers  were  desirous 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  us  to  do  anv  work  in  every  port  on  the  chain  of 
lakes,  I  believe  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  and  give  it  proper -dispatch. 

Q.  Now,  out  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  longshoremen^s  work  on  the  lakes,  what 
proportion  does  your  organization  hold  in  numbers? — ^A.  On  the  Great  Lakes? 

Q.  Yes,  on  the  whole  lakes?— A.  Somewheres  from  aO,000  to  25,000.  I  believe 
25,000  men  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  your  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  are  engaged  altogether,  nonunion  men,  of  course,  and 
everything  included? — A.  I  believe  that  we  have  all  the  men  on  the  lakes  with 
the  exception  of  about  1,200  or  1,500.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  1,500  men  on  the 
Great  Lakes  that  are  nonunion  men  and  not  members  of  our  organization;  and 
that  1,500  is  in  the  poi-ts  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Buffalo.  We  have  the  men 
in  Buffalo  to  do  the  work,  but  through  a  factional  fight  in  the  stevedores,  the 
system  has  become  so  objectionable  that  our  men  refuse  to  work  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  We  have  the  men  to  do  that  work,  men  who  have  done  that 
work  but  who  are  not  working  at  it  now.  In  the  port  of  Chicago— that  is,  in  the 
package-freight  end,  and  some  of  the  freight  handlers  in  Milwaukee — we  have 
not  got  them — and  some  in  Duluth.  Outside  of  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
1,500  nonunion  men  working  on  the  Great  Lakes  to-day — 1,500  men  who  are  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  organization.    There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  organization  and  to  the 
workingmen  themselves  were  they  to  make  a  direct  contract  with  the  ship- 
owners?— A.  Yes;  I  do  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  them.  The  system  under 
which  we  have  been  working  has  the  business  idea  of  giving  dispatch  to  butli. 
With  the  railways  running  parallel  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  it  is  hard 
competition  for  the  boats.  In  some  instances  where  freight  rates  increase,  the 
railways  get  the  work.  Our  men  are  learning  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  not 
to  attempt  to  boost  their  wage  rate  out  of  proportion  or  they  will  drive  the  traffic 
to  the  railways.  They  are  fast  learning,  and  therefore  they  are  desirous  of  keep- 
ing work  on  the  lakes  and  giving  the  boats  the  dispatch  that  is  essential,  in 
these  days  it  is  necessary  to  nave  quick  dispatch  both  in  loading  and  unloading 
boats,  and  our  men  realize  it  and  are  getting  more  interested  and  more  educated 
along  marine  lines  than  they  were  under  the  old  system.  Under  the  old  system 
they  were  not  interested  parties.  To-day  they  are  interested.  They  are  practi- 
cally all  contractors.  They  are  individually  very  enlightened  men  to-day,  and 
every  man  who  works  at  our  business  is  individually  interested  in  the  unloading 
*and  loading  of  the  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  both  in  the  question  of  dispatch 
and  freight  rates,  because  freight  rates  regulate  our  wage  rate  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Q.  Instead  of  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  as  to  rates,  either  your  summer  or  yonr 
winter  scales,  have  you  ever  taken  into  account  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  you  cotdd 
get  near  a  partnership  in  freights  rising  and  falling? — A.  In  one  of  our  confer- 
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ences  there  was  something  like  that  talked  of.  It  is  being  talked  of  now  by  the 
lumber  carriers.  They  meet  this  week,  and  that  is  one  of  the  important  things 
that  they  are  going  to  discuss,  the  question  of  a  sliding  wage  scale.  I  believe  we 
should  be  only  too  willing  to  meet  them  and  discuss  the  matter  of  a  sliding 
wage  scale  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  sliding  freight  rate.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  of  that  prior  to  this,  several  years  ago,  and  I  well  remember  in  one 
instance  where  the  men  voltmtarily  decreased  their  wage  rate  a  shilling  a  thousand. 
I  will  submit  this  card  to  you.  [Witness  produces  card.]  That  is  the  system 
under  which  we  work  in  the  loading  ports,  xhis  is  something  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  with  the  lake  carriers  and  the  lumber  carriers,  a  uniform  wage  rate, 
a  unifonn  wage  scale  for  the  unloading  of  boats.  Now,  you  see  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  ore  unloading  ports.  Here  we  have  that  a^eement  because  it  is 
a  uniform  rate.  One  dock  manager  is  not  in  sharjp  competition  with  another  dock 
manager,  because  the  wage  rate  now  is  the  same  in  all  the  Lake  Erie  poi*ts.  This 
wage  scale  was  brought  about  last  July  and  took  effect  the  1st  of  August.  Now, 
this  scale  of  unloading  lumber  was  brought  about  through  conferences  with  indi- 
vidual lumber  carriers,  and  what  the v  were  desirous  of  having  was  a  uniform 
scale  of  unloading  in  each  of  the  unloading  ports,  so  that  when  they  load  they 
know  what  they  lutve  to  pay  in  the  unloading  ports.  Part  of  their  profits  went 
for  loading  and  part  for  unloading,  and  as  our  organization  has  become  an  imx)or- 
tant  factor  in  the  loading  and  unloading  on  the  Great  Lakes,  so  the  lumber  car- 
riers and  other  gentlemen  have  been  desirous  of  getting  more  closely  in  touch 
with  us  as  a  business  organization,  and  the  lumber  carriers  meet  Thursday,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  matters  which  will  be  discussed,  a  sliding  wage  scale  in  con- 
formity with  the  freight  rate;  in  other  words,  that  the  freight  rate  shall  regulate 
the  wage  rate. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  in  your  rules  and  regulations  here  a  positive  rule  for  all 
classes  of  your  workers,  saying,  '*It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  men  shall 
continue  to  work  under  all  circumstances  pending  arbitration."  Has  that  rule 
been  universally  carried  out? — A.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  case.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  men  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  section  of 
the  agreement.  It  was  our  first  complete  agreement  that  we  had  which  covered 
many  ports.  Now,  in  this  agreement  probably  10,000  men  were  interested,  and 
probably  more.  We  got  out  the  proceedings  in  book  form  there,  which  is  not 
very  lengthy,  and  we  distributed  probably  25  conies  to  each  branch.  We  saw 
that  the  men  could  not  become  educated  to  every  detail  of  the  contract.  This  fall 
we  had  10,000  copies  printed — 8,000  in  English  and  2,000  in  German  or  Slavonian. 
Of  course  the  Italians  we  organize  in  separate  branches,  and  we  send  them  copies 
in  English  and  then  they  get  them  translated  and  printed  in  their  own  language. 
In  that  way  we  have  managed  to  place  a  copy  of  this  agreement  in  every  man's 
hands,  so  he  could  become  acquainted  with  it.  Last  spring  our  men  had  a  little 
misunderstanding  in  Conneaut,  and  the  manager  and  superintendent  wired  me 
the  particulars  and  I  went  there,  and  the  boats  were  stopped  at  my  recjuest,  the 
superintendent  agreeing  to  it.  He  did  it  very  pleasantly.  He  wanted  to  extend 
the  agreement.  We  went  to  the  hall,  and  every  condition  in  the  agreement  was 
explained  to  the  men,  and  after  that  the  men  never  stopped  work.  The  superin- 
tendent said,  **  I  want  you  to  continue  to  work  under  extraordinary  arrangements, 
under  some  arrangement  even  that  is  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  the  men  to 
continue  to  work,  and  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  international  officers  to  settle."  And 
there  was  a  question  of  overtime  which  was  settled  in  five  minutes  after  I  struck 
the  i)ort — five  minutes,  rather,  after  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  general 
superintendent — a  question  of  $400,  and  that  was  immediately  ordered  paid. 
There  was  only  one  case  after  that  where  the  men  did  not  conform  to  that,  and 
that  was  in  tne  city  of  Cleveland.  I  believe  that  was  in  either  August  or 
September. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find  this  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  dock 
managers? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  dock  managers  were  a  party  to  it;  they  proposed 
those  things. 

(j.  What  I  mean  by  asking  the  question  is,  do  you  find  that  the  result  of  the 
agreement  is  satisfactory  to  them?— A.  Oh,  yes;  very  well  satisfied;  if  they  had 
not  been,  they  would  not  have  entered  into  this  fall  agreement. 

Q.  So  far  it  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  more  pleasant  relations  between 
employer  and  employed? — A.  In  every  way;  oh,  yes. 

We  have  never  nad  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  clause,  only  in  one  case;  it  has 
been  done  by  conciliatory  metiiods.  The  very  fact  that  this  agreement  is  entered 
into  between  the  men  and  the  companies  and  the  pleasant  relations  that  exist — 
from  that  fact  there  has  never  been  any  occasion  to  resort  to  any  arbitration  at 
all,  only  in  one  instance.    Perfect  harmony  and  the  very  best  of  friendship  exist 
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between  the  employerB  and  employees.    I  believe  theee  agreements  are  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  question. 

O.  Have  yonr  men  in  the  longshoremen's  nnions  become  educated  so  that  they 
realize  that  fact  themselves? — ^A.  Yes,  yes;  they  do. 

Q.  And  they  give  loyid  obedience  to  the  directions  as  interpreted  by  ym 
association? — A.  Yes.  You  must  remember  that  the  oonditionH  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  in  the  past  been  so  bad  under  the  old  stevedore  bossism  that  the  men 
who  had  gone  all  tnrough  that  were  not  men;  they  were  brutalized;  th«-y  were 
forced  to  use  their  muscle;  and  it  was  either  a  question  of  stand  up  and  fight  lor 
your  rights  or  else  be  kicked  off  the  docks  and  be  kicked  to  pieces  in  many  cas  -s; 
and  many  of  our  men  were  forced  to  become  brutes.  In  fact,  the  wiping  out  of 
the  stevedore  system  was  done  b^  brute  force,  by  ph^pical  force,  hut  as  Had 
organization  has  grown,  and  as  it  is  going  on,  and  getting  in  closer  touch  with 
the  employers,  our  brains  have  taken  hold  instead  of  muscle,  and  the  conserva- 
tive man,  the  man  who  had  some  business  ideas,  has  been  forced  to  the  firont; 
and  they  are  the  men  who  are  leaders  of  our  organization  to-day. 

Q.  Has  your  organization,  so  far  as  its  influence  predominates,  eliminated  this 
evil  of  which  you  complain? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  The  saloon  evil? — A.  Yes;  it  is  wiped  out  now.  The  only  places  "where  it 
ezlBts  to-day  are  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  ana  Milwaukee. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  3  places  where  your  organization  is  weak? — A.  The  only  3 
places  that — I  will  not  say  weak.  In  Buffalo  we  have  got  a  hard  fight.  We  hare 
not  yet  put  up  anv  fight  in  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  nor  do  we  want  to  put  up  any 
fight.  We  would  rather  use.  and  have  id  ways  preferred,  conciliatory  method 
instead  of  physical  force.  The  men  who  have  charge  of  our  organization  to-day 
are  conservative;  are  men  who  have  worked  almost  all  their  lives  upon  the  docks, 
and  they  are  men  who  have  some  business  ideas  and  do  not  want  to  see  strife  on 
the  docks,  because  it  hurts  us  in  other  ports.  Suppose  we  had  men  in  charge  of 
our  or^nization  to-day  who  would  go  to  a  port  and  inaugurate  a  strike,  what 
would  it  mean?  It  would  mean  suffeiing.  Suppose  it  would  be  an  unloading 
port,  the  men  in  the  loading  port  would  suffer.  It  would  spread  and  be  the  mesns 
of  hurting  us  in  other  ports.  So  we  aim,  where  these  unpleasant  features  exist, 
to  try  and  bring  about  oetter  conditions  along  conciliatory  lines,  meeting  with  the 
employers. 

Q.  And  your  action  in  this  respect  meets  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employ- 
ers?— A.  Yes;  we  are,  as  you  say,  weak  in  a  g^at  many  ports,  but  instead  of 
resorting  to  strikes  we  have  resorted  to  the  method  of  meeting  with  the  einployers, 
explaining  it  to  them,  and  got  them  interested,  and  to-day  the  present  officers  of 
our  organization  have  never  yet  ordered  a  strike  in  any  port.  We  have  always 
prevented  it.  if  x)Ossible.    We  never  sanctioned  a  strike  on  the  lakes  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Previous  to  your  unions  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
class  of  labor  on  the  lakes  there,  how  many  strikes  would  occur  in  a  week  duriog 
the  running  season  in  a  port  like  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  or  Toledo  or  Milwaukee?— 
A.  There  would  be,  most  likely,  a  strike  every  day. 

Q.  Would  there  be  more  than  1  strike  a  day? — A.  In  the  large  cities? 

Q.  Yes;  take  it  in  lumber,  coal,  ore,  and  everything,  would  you  average  a  strike 
a  day  at  those  i)orts? — A.  I  would  not  mention  Buffalo  alone,  but  I  mean  at  all 
the  ports.  In  all  the  ports — ^and  I  have  visited  almost  every  port  on  the  lakes- 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  boats  tied  up  in  most  every  port  always,  most  every 
day.  In  the  competition  between  the  stevedores  the  feUow  that  had  the  be^t 
fighters  back  of  him  was  the  fellow  that  was  trying  to  have  a  monopoly,  and  it 
was  a  fist  fight  most  every  day. 

Q.  So  that  your  organization  coming  in  now  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in 
that  branch? — A.  Yes;  I  can  honestly  say  that  our  organization  has  been  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  conditions  that  existed  on  the  chain  of  lakes  for  a  great 
many  years.  Instead  of  the  drunken,  poor,  dissipated  fellow  that  used  to  work 
on  the  docks,  to-day  the  good,  sober  man  is  prominent.  We  have  many  places 
where  they  own  their  own  homes  and  have  built  their  own  meeting  halls  an^ 
have  temperance  societies.  There  \b  one  place  in  Ohio  where  there  are  Finns  who 
have  organized  a  temperance  society,  built  a  hall,  and  turned  around  and  gave  a 
deed  of  the  hall  to  the  organization.  At  another  port  where  a  lot  of  our  men 
work  for  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  our  men  have  built  a  hall,  paid  the  cash  for  it. 
Three  hundred  members  assessed  themselves  |10  apiece  and  paid  the  cash  for  the 
lot  and  built  the  hall,  and  finished  it  off  in  Southern  pine,  and  have  got  a  nice 
hall,  and  there  they  meet  and  have  entertainmente.  I  was  there  at  two  of  them 
in  Loraine,  Ohio,  this  fall,  and  I  know  of  one  instance  where  our  men  got  together, 
had  a  banquet,  and  invited  all  the  leading  business  men,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
their  employers,  master  mechanics,  and  superintendents  of  the  docks,  and  they 
mjoyed  themselves  very  much. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  closed  season  covers  about  4  months,  when  navi- 
gation is  closed  on  the  lakes,  does  it  not?— A.  Sometimes  more.  Gtenerallv 
December,  January,  February,  and  March,  those  4  months.  Sometimes  it  will 
close  the  middle  of  November,  and  sometimes  not  open  until  May,  but,  as  a  rule, 
4  months. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  employment  your  men  seek 
during  those  months? — A.  This  winter  we  have  just  got  an  agreement  covering 
the  iron-ore  ports  whereby  about  10,000  of  our  members  will  be  kept  at  work  this 
winter  in  the  upper  ports  on  the  lakes — ^that  is,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
upper  Michigan  ports.  .  Man^  of  our  men  so  to  the  woods  and  work  in  ^tting 
out  the  logs,  gettmg  out  the  timber,  ready  for  the  spring.  But  in  the  cities  our 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  save  during  the  summer  season,  and  in  some 
instances  they  buy  in  quantities,  buy  at  wholesale  for  the  winter,  buy  provisions 
at  wholesale,  so  many  tons  of  coal,  so  many  barrels  of  flour,  and  in  the  winter 
they  do  not  do  anything;  they  earn  good  wages,  and  they  earn  enough  to  rest 
during  the  winter  months.  And  then,  too.  a  good  many  of  our  members  are  inter- 
ested in  their  homes.  In  the  sunmier  they  are  kept  very  busily  employed,  and 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  look  after  their  homes.  So  they  see  about  their 
homes  and  look  after  their  children  getting  an  education.  I  know  of  many 
instances  where  our  men  have  their  children  taking  music  lessons  and  have  pianos. 
Twentv  years  ago  there  were  not  20  per  cent  of  our  men  that  had  children  taking 
music  xossons,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  were  10  per  cent  that  cared  whether 
their  children  went  to  school  or  not;  and  10  years  ago  there  were  not  20  per  cent 
married,  and  now  90  per  cent  are  married  and  are  raising  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Does  this  condition  obtain  all  over  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  your  organization? — A.  These  conditions  obtain  all  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  conditions  that  existed  on  the  Great  Lakes  never  existed  in  the  coast  ports 
to  such  a  great  extent.  There  are,  of  course,  ports  on  the  coast  where  the  same 
conditions  prevail  to  a  smaller  extent.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
time  to  coast  ports  t^t  we  have  to  the  lake  ports.  Where  we  have  been  appealed 
to  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  is  the  average  attendance  of  members  at  your 
local  meetings?  How  frequent  are  the  meetings— monthly  or  weekly? — A.  It  is 
according  to  the  location — according  to  the  method  of  work.  In  the  summer 
season  about  twice  a  month.  Some  of  them  meet  weekly — ^that  is,  in  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter  season  in  the  ports  on  the  upper  lakes  they  do  not  meet 
at  aU.  There  is  no  idea  of  meeting  for  simply  creating  trouble.  If  they  do  meet, 
it  is  for  discussing  the  wage  scale  and  trying  to  remedy  defects  that  exist. 

Q.  Where  you  have  no  halls,  have  you  any  meeting  rooms  and  committee  rooms 
where  they  can  meet?— A.  We  always  own  halls,  or  rent  halls  if  we  do  not  own 
them. 

Q.  So  you  always  have  a  local  habitation,  as  it  were,  for  your  members? — ^A. 
Tes;  about  00  per  cent  of  them.  In  some  localities  the  men  are  compelled  to 
attend  their  meetings  regularly,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rules  that  is  carried  out 
and  enforced. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chairman  of  the  committee  on   hostile  legislation,  American  Ticket  Brokers^ 

Association,  ^ 

The  commission  met  at  10.57  a.  m. ,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Where- 
upon Mr.  F.  T.  Lindenberger,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hostile  leg^ation 
01  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  ad- 
dress?—A.  F.  T.  Lindenberger,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Q.  State  your  business. — ^A.  Ticket  broker. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  organization  of  ticket  brokers? — A.  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

Q.  Have  you  official  connection  with  that  body? — A.  My  title  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  hostile  legislation. 

Q.  How  l£urge  a  membership  has  that  organization? — A.  I  think  about  330. 
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Q.  Are  the  objects  of  the  association  stated  in  your  testimony,  as  prepared?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  prepared  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  make  your  statement  uninterruptedly  and  answer 
questions  afterwards,  or  answer  questions  as  you  go? — A.  I  would  prefer  to  be 
allowed  to  go  through  with  the  testimony,  and  then  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question  any  member  of  the  commission  may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  may  proceed,  then,  with  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  nearly 
as  x)ossible  the  topical  plan  of  the  inquiry  as  outlined  by  the  commission,  and  then 
to  afterwards  answer  the  charges  against  the  business  of  brokerage  that  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  testified  before.  Your  plan  of  inquiry  as  to  ticket 
brokerage  covers  the  following  heads:  (1)  In  what  the  practice  consists;  (2)  mile- 
age books  and  excursion  tickets;  (3)  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  business; 
(4)  by  whom  carried  on;  (5)  effect  on  passenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate; 
(6)  to  what  extent  it  is  encouraged  by  railroads  and  for  what  purpose;  (7)  laws 
prohibiting  it;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  (8)  Arguments  for  and 
against  such  practice. 

The  first  question  therefore  is: 

IN  WHAT  THE  PRACTICE  OF  TICKET  BROKERAGE  CONSISTS. 

I  reply,  in  the  buying  from  the  agents  of  railways  and  from  passengers  of  passage 
tickets  and  selling  the  same  to  travelers  at  a  less  price  than  the  publishea  taim 
rates. 

MILEAGE  BOOKS  .VND  EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

Ticket  brokers  doal  largely  in  mileage  books,  which  are  usually  purchased  by 
the  broker  direct  from  the  various  companies  and  are  sold  to  patrons  who  hare 
use  for  a  less  quantity  of  mileage  than  is  contained  in  a  full  book.  The  broker  is 
enabled  to  do  this  by  a  rebate  system,  the  passenger  paying  for  the  full  value  of 
the  book  and  receiving  a  rebate  order  on  some  correspondent  of  the  broker  in  the 
city  for  which  he  is  bound. 

Where  the  customer  is  known  to  the  broker  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
allow  him  to  return  the  book  by  mail. 

In  the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York  State  books  are  good  in  the  hands 
of  the  bearer,  ana  on  a  large  number  of  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
same  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  persons  buying  these  bool^  are 
compelled  to  sign  an  alleged  contract  containing  restrictions  as  to  personal  use 
and  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  the  book  by  the  conductor  should  the  book 
be  used  by  other  than  the  original  purchaser. 

The  following  letter  from  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  [reading] : 

["  Lehijrh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  Havemeyer  Building.  26  Cortlandt  street.] 

"  New  York,  October  si,  1900. 
**Mr.  Thomas  R.  Green,  Woodmont,  Conn. 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  30th  regarding  the  loss  of  your  mileage  book  No. 
75240  and  regret  to  state  that  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  books  are 
issued,  viz,  good  in  the  hands  of  the  holder,  our  auditing  department  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  bulletining  of  same  as  per  circular  attached. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

''Chas.  S.  Lee,  Getieral  Passenger  Agent. *' 

I  have  here  a  cover  of  a  mileage  book  of  Lehigh  Valley  issue,  under  date  of  June 
11,  1900,  which  contains  the  ordinary  so-called  contract,  with  all  the  restrictions, 
etc.,  and  while  the  contract  states  that  the  book  is  not  transferable  and  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  conductor  if  presented  by  a  person  other  than  the  purchaser,  this 
letter  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  not  so.  In  some  of  the  States,  notably  New  York 
State,  the  law  requires  that  mileage  shall  be  good  in  the  hands  of  the  holder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  that  a  just  and  equitable  law?— A.  I  believe  so; 
judging  from  a  ticket  broker's  standpoint.  In  certain  sections  what  are  known 
as  interchangeable  mileage  books  are  exclusively  sold.    I  have  here  a  specimen 
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of  the  books  sold  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association,  in  which 
37  lines  haYe  combined  in  the  issue  of  a  1 ,000-mile  book.  The  passenger  is  required 
to  pay  $30  for  the  book,  and  should  he  use  all  of  the  1,000  miles  on  any  one  or  all 
of  the  37  roads,  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $10  on  return  of  the  cover.  In  issu- 
ing this  book  the  railroads  have  reversed  the  usual  custom  of  the  ticket  broker. 
The  broker  handles  the  book  on  a  given  road  for  the  use  of  two  or  more  men, 
while  this  interchangeable  book  is  good  for  the  use  of  one  man  over  37  roads. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  this  book  is  a  very  great  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  it 
permits  the  holder  to  obtain  a  2  cent  per  mile  rate  over  a  given  distance  on  a  cer- 
tain road,  while  another  x>er8on  for  tne  same  service  must  pay  8  cents  per  mile. 
The  passenger  who  profits  by  the  2-cent  rate  is  not  comx>elled  by  the  terms  of  the 
interchangeable  book  to  again  patronize  the  road  in  question,  but  can  use  the 
balance  of  his  mileage  on  any  competing  line  or  lines. 

Q.  Does  that  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  passenger? — ^A.  It  may  not  sound 
right  for  a  ticket  broker  to  find  fault;  the  book  is  objectionable,  from  a  business 
standpoint,  to  the  ticket  broker. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  from  the  ]^ublic  standpoint? — A.  It  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 
pablic;  nearly  all  travelers  object  to  it,  object  to  the  amount  ot  money  which  they 
have  to  invest. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  handling  of  this  interchange- 
able book  many  traveling  men  arrange  with  a  ticket  broker  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary money  and  carry  the  book  for  nim.  I  know  of  brokers  who  thus  act  as 
banker  and  broker  for  traveling  men  in  the  handling  of  this  special  character  of 
transportation,  some  carrying  as  high  as  200  books  for  these  special  cuutomers. 

The  traveling  man  is  obliged  to  invest  $30  when  he  gets  his  book;  he  can't  cash 
his  book  cover  and  recover  Ms  extra  $10  investment  until  the  mileage  strips  col- 
lected by  the  various  conductors  have  gone  into  the  auditing  department,  and  if 
he  wants  to  travel  farther  he  must  invest  another  $30.  I  have  heard  traveling 
men  say  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  two  or  three  covers  in  which  they 
had  that  investment  of  $10  each  before  they  could  get  returns  from  the  mileage 
bureaus. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

Excursion  tickets  provide  a  source  of  business  to  the  broker.  Not  only  does  he 
purchase  from  travelers  the  return  portions  of  excursion  tickets,  but  through  his 
correspondents  in  other  cities  to  which  an  excursion  mav  go  or  an  excursion  may 
come,  both  the  going  and  return  portions  are  used  by  the  broker  and  his  customers. 

Advance  information  in  regard  to  these  excursions  is  frequently  supplied 
brokers  by  lines  interested,  and  through  correspondence  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted by  the  brokers  to  handle  the  stock. 

RATE-WAR  TICKETS. 

A  very  common  method  adopted  by  brokers  to  cut  rates  is  the  use  of  war-rate 
tickets  when  competiuR  lines  grow  belligerent.  I  recall  a  war  between  the  two 
gresX  Canadian  lines  that  raged  for  8  months  during  the  year  1898.  One-way 
Qckets  were  sold  at  about  one-half  the  usual  rate  and  round-tnp  tickets  at  a  cor- 
responding reduction.  Outside  of  Canadian  territory  regular  tariff  rates  were 
ch^ged.  The  fare  between  Detroit  and  Windsor  is  but  10  cents;  yet  when  a 
traveler  entered  a  regular  ticket  office  in  Detroit  and  purchased  a  ticket  to 
Toronto  he  was  charged  $6.60.  Across  the  river  the  price  was  $3.30.  In  Detroit 
the  fare  to  Montreal  was  $15,  in  Windsor  $7.  In  Detroit  the  company  charged 
$6.75  to  Niagara  Falls,  while  all  that  was  asked  by  the  agent  of  the  same  com- 
panv  in  Windsor  was  $3,35. 

I  have  here  a  ^)ecimen  of  the  tickets  sold  at  that  time  that  I  just  happened  to 
find  among  my  ticket  stock.  It  is  a  ticket  between  Windsor  and  Niagara  Falls 
which  sold  for  ^.35  in  Windsor;  in  Detroit  it  was  $6.75,  and  the  fare  across  the 
river  10  cents. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cabes  with  ticket  brokers,  the  brokers  of  Detroit  sent  out  at 
that  time,  to  their  western  correspondents,  fumishing-rate  sheets  givine:  prices 
at  which  they  would  supply,  on  prepaid  orders,  various  tickets  to  Canadian  and 
eastern  points.    The  prices  were  usually  an  advance  of  $1  over  the  war  rate. 

It  was  only  through  brokers  that  these  rates  could  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  the  united  States. 

The  agents  in  Detroit  were  absolutelv  forbidden  to  give  any  information  to 
customers  of  rates  across  the  river,  and  that  situation  continued  for  8  months. 
Instances  of  this  nature  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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There  is  to-dav  a  war  rate  of  75  cents  between  steamship  lines  plying  between 
Providence  and'New  York.  A  new  company  known  as  the  Joy  Line  has  been 
established,  and  the  old  established  lines  are  trying  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  tiie  bosiness,  and  have  opened  a  war  rate. 

The  railway  fare  between  Boston  and  Providence  is  $1,  yet  the  through  rate  to 
New  York  charged  at  the  regnlar  offices  in  Boston  is  |3,  an  excess  of  $1.25  above 
the  added  amount  of  the  two  fares.  It  is  only  through  the  offices  of  brokers  that 
travelers  learn  of  this  situation,  regular  agents  not  being  x)ermitted  to  volunteer 
information. 

FURNISHINO-RATB  SHEETS. 

A  common  practice  with  brokers  favorably  situated  to  secure  tickets  is  to  issne 
fumishing-rate  sheets  to  their  correspondents.  To  illustrate  how  this  method 
can  be  of  use,  we  will  suppose  a  passenger  to  enter  the  office  oi  a  Washington 
broker  and  ask  for  a  rate  to  Denver.  The  regular  fare  is  $48.  The  broker  may 
have  a  ticket  to  Buffalo,  or  Cleveland,  or  Pittsburg,  or  Chicago,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  then  examines  his  rate  sheets  for  a  furnishing  rate  from  brokers  in  any 
of  these  cities.  If  a  satisfactory  furnishing  rate  is  found,  and  he  can  agree  upon 
the  price  with  his  customer,  a  bargain  is  made.  The  customer  takes  the  part-way 
ticket  and  an  order  upon  the  correspondent  in  the  intermediate  city  for  a  ticket  to 
finish  his  journey,  which  insures  him  a  through  passage  at  the  agreed  price, 
usually  from  $3  to  $5  below  the  tariff  rates.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Wash- 
ington broker  had  no  ticket,  but  the  furnishing  rate  was  sufficiently  low  in  any 
of  these  cities  for  a  Denver  ticket,  it  might  be  profitable  for  him  to  go  to  the  regu- 
lar agent  here  and  buy  a  ticket  at  local  rates  to  this  point.  Putting  the  two 
together  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  through  rate  at  less  than  the  tarific. 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ENaAOED  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  business,  I  can  not  give  this  infor- 
mation to  a  certainty;  but  perhaps  my  estimate  will  be  near  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  commission. 

The  2  regularly  organized  associations  of  ticket  brokers  are  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

The  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  a  membership  at  present  of  8S5. 
The  latest  list  of  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers*  Association  gives  their  member- 
ship as  88.  Outside  of  the  2  associations  there  are  probably  50  offices.  This  gives 
the  number  of  offices  as  468.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  average  of  3  clerks  are 
employed  in  each  office  in  addition  to  the  proprietor,  so  that  in  round  numbers 
we  may  safely  sav  there  are  1,800  to  2,000  persons  in  the  United  States  making  a 
living  for  themselves  by  selling  reduced-rate  railway  tickets. 

BY  WHOM  TICKET  BBOKERAOE  IS  CARRIED  ON. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  its  interests.  In  smaller  places  many  of  the  brokers  are  merchants  and 
business  men  engaged  in  various  Imes  of  trade,  such  as  druggists,  dry-goods  and 
clothing  dealers,  manufacturers,  dealers  in  cigars  and  tobacco,  and,  very  fre- 
quently, persons  conducting  book  and  news  stands  in  hotels. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  have  been 
engaged  exclusively  in  this  business  for  from  10  to  30  years.  They  enjoy  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the  great  traveling 
public,  and  the  railway  managers  with  whom  they  deal. 

Speaking  for  myself,  with  a  record  of  19  years  as  a  ticket  broker,  I  know  of  no 
persons  to  whom  I  could  more  safely  refer  for  a  certificate  of  character  tlian  to 
the  railwav-passenger  men  of  my  home  city,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  strongly 
and  even  bitterly  antagonistic  to  me  from  a  business  standpoint.  What  I  can 
say  for  myself  can  safely  be  said  of  a  very  large  majority  of  members  of  the 
American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before 
you  to-day. 

Now  I  would  like  to  show  this  commission  something  of  the  character  of  our 
organization  of  ticket  brokers.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  our  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  Our  motto  translated  into  English  means  **  Our  protection 
travels  with  you,"  and  illustrates  the  rule  of  the  association  that  aU  transactions 
of  its  members  with  the  public  are  guaranteed  by  the  association. 
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The  association  was  organized  22  years  ago.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  constitn- 
tion  and  by-laws:  , 

roNvrrruTioN  and  Bt-Lawb  of  ths  AmoucAK  Txckkt  Bbokbbs'  Absociatiok.^ 
[With  amendments  to  and  indlnding  the  twenty-aeoond  annual  conyention,  May  9  and  10, 1900.] 

OONRITUTION. 

•  •  «  *  *  «  « 

Abticlb  IY  —Memben. 

1.  Any  penon  of  good  moral  character,  who  poiocmco  the  neceflsary  abllitv  and  capital,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  association  npon  pavment  of  an  initiation  fee,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  executive  committee  the  location  will  admit  of  the  admission  of  the  applicant. 

2.  If  the  executive  committee  shall  entertain  any  Just  or  reasonable  doubt  of  the  stability  of  the 
applicant,  the  committee  may  impose  the  condition  that  he  shall  have  been  in  business  for  himself 
for  not  leas  than  8  months  in  the  city  in  which  he  wishes  to  locate  his  office. 

*  •  *  *  «E  «  « 

4.  No  member  shall  hold  more  than  2  memberships  for  any  1  city,  nor  more  than  b  in  the  associ- 
ation. 

6l  No  membership  shall  be  operated  except  by  the  member  and  in  the  citv  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally issued,  except  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  .'irticie  of  this  constitution. 

*  •  «E  *  «  *  •  « 

Article  y.—MembenJdp9^Trcm^fer  orgale. 

1.  A  membership  under  which  the  holder  has  conducted  the  ticket-brokerage  business  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  6  months  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  assigned  bv  its  holder  to  anv  person  eligible  to 
membership,  provided  the  executive  committee  approves  the  sale,  transfer,  or  assignment. 

2.  The  association  shall  hold  a  first  lien  on  the  membeishipe  for  anv  debts  due  the  association  or  its 
members.    A 11  claims  against  a  membership  shall  be  adjusted  before  It  is  sold,  assigned,  or  transferred. 

♦  •  •  •  ♦-«  • 

BT-LAWS. 

•  *  *  *  •  «  * 

^Abticlb  II. — Local  cUvitionB. 

1.  In  every  city  where  there  are  S  or  more  members,  the  members  shall  organize  a  local  division  on 
the  plan  upon  which  the  majority  of  members  may  agree,  having  in  view  the  following  objects: 


(a)  Uniformity  of  selling  rates. 

(b}_  The  destruction  of  hostile  competition. 


Local  divisions  shall  be  entirely  free  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  self-government  as 
thevmay  elect,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American 
ncket  Brokers'  Association. 

3.  Where  there  are  only  2  memberships,  and  a  division  of  opinion  exists  as  to  forming  a  local  divi- 
sion, the  members  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  president,  who  is  empowered  to  decide  u. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  rules  and  res^ulations  of  the  local  division  ma v  be  brought  through  the 
chairman  or  secretary  of  such  division  oefore  the  executive  committee,  which  committee  is  empow- 
ered to  punish  the  offender  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  suspension,  or  expulsion. 

Article  III.— IniticUion/eea  aitd  annual  due»— Publication  of  applicationn. 

•  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  « 

3.  In  cities  where  1  or  more  memberships  are  operated,  the  initiation  fee  for  new  applicants  shall  be 
40  times  the  amount  of  the  prescribed  fee,  as  follows:  Class  A,  91,000;  Class  B,  S600;  Class  C,  9400;  Class 
D,  9200. 

4.  The  initiation  fees  and  dues  for  additional  offices  shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  of  new 
am>licants. 

0.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  applications  for  memberships  in  this  association,  with  names  of  the  citi^ 
for  which  the  memberships  are  desired,  and  the  full  names  of  the  applicants,  shall  be  published  in 
at  least  1  issue  of  the  Correction  Sheet;  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  on  applications  by  tne  executive 
o>mmittee  within  less  than  15  days  after  such  publication. 

Article  lW,—0ffice9, 

1.  A  member  desiring  to  establish  an  additional  office  in  the  city  where  he  is  located  shall  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  executive  committee  before  opening  such  additional  office,  giving  the  exact  loca- 
tion, and  make  application  for  admission  in  the  prescribed  form. 

2l  The  executive  committee  may  grant  such  membership  for  the  proposed  additional  office  if  in 
their  judgment  the  location  will  warrant  the  admission  of  the  applicant. 

3.  A  member  desiring  to  establish  an  office  in  another  city  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  before  opening  same  and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  1  of  this  article. 

4.  No  member  shall  change  the  location  of  his  office  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
executive  committee. 

5.  No  member  shall  conduct  hla  buHinesw  in  anyplace  where  liquor  is  sold,  nor  in  any  place  objected 
to  by  the  executive  committee. 


^Tbe  following  extracts  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciatkm  will  give  an  idea  of  its  plan  of  organization,  etc. 
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Abticlx  Yl.—-lUbate  and  prepaid  orden. 

1.  All  aasociatlon  rebate  orden,  when  properly  drawn  by  members  in  good  standing,  shall  be 
honored  without  question. 

2.  Rebate  orders  idiall  be  drawn  exclusively  upon  association  blanks,  and  must  be  stamped  and 
dated  with  an  office  dating  stamo. 

8.  Overdrafts  may  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  members,  and  subject  to  mutual  agreement 

4.  All  overdrafts  must  be  returned  for  collection  to  the  office  drawing  same  within  90  days  from 

date  of  sale  of  the  ticket    In  case  this  requirement  is  neglected,  the  office  holding  the  rebate  order 

shall  have  no  claim  against  the  issuing  olnoe. 

AxnciM  yni.^OuafxuUy. 

1.  Every  member  shall,  when  requested  by  a  passenger  purchasing  a  ticket,  guarantee  the  same  in 
writing. 

2.  Upon  failure  of  a  member  to  make  good  any  written  or  verbal  guaranty  to  a  passenger,  the  same 
shall  be  done  by  the  association  when  so  decided  by  the  executive  committee,  the  amount  to  be 
charged  to  the  member. 

8.  Whenever  a  ticket  or  coupon  purchased  of  a  member  by  a  passenger  is  not  accepted  for  pasnge, 
through  no  neglect  of  the  passenger,  and  the  passenger  is  obliged  to  pay  fare,  the  full  amount  of  fare 
so  paid  shall  be  returned  to  the  passenger. 

4.  Whenever  a  ticket  is  sold  without  reooume,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  same  shall  be  stated  in  writing 
by  the  passenger  at  the  time  of  such  sale. 

'  Articlb  lX,^ArbUratior^—008U» 

1.  All  cases  in  dispute,  whether  between  members  or  between  patrons  and  members,  shall  be 
assigned  directlv  to  the  executive  committee,  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  from  whose  decision  the  right 
of  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  annual  convention. 

2.  Notice  of  appeal  must  be  given,  and  the  amount  involved  deposited  in  the  general  office  within 
20  davs  from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  finding. 

8.  A  member  failing  to  comply  within  the  specified  time  with  the  requirements  of  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  arbitration,  or  to  file  an  appeal,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  memberdiip. 

4.  A  member  failing  to  pay  into  the  general  office,  within  8  days  after  notification  by  the  secretary, 
a  claim  or  balance  due  this  association,  a  member,  or  patron,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension. 

5.  Amounts  so  paid  into  the  general  office  shall  be  subject  to  subsequent  adjustment,  as  provided 
for  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  sections  of  this  article. 

6.  A  fee  of  18  and  6  per  cent  of  the  award  shall  be  charged  against  the  loser  in  all  cases  of  members 
against  members  adjusted  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  of  patrons  against  members  where  the 
member  loses  the  case.  Provided,  that  should  the  respondent  beiore  trial  offer  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  admit  his  liabilitv  for,  a  nart  ox  the  claim,  and  the  board  should  find  an  award  for  said  amount  or 
less,  the  costs  shall  be  taxea  on  the  plaintiff.  In  case  of  appeal,  the  cost  for  the  same  to  a  member 
shall  be  an  additional  fee  of  $5  and  5  per  cent  of  the  award.  The  accimiulated  charges  shall  be  paid 
by  the  member  losing  on  the  final  determination  of  the  case. 

7.  Rehearing  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  decided  by  the  executive  committee  or  board  of  arbi- 
tration unless  the  amount  involved  is  deposited  in  the  general  office,  and  petition  filed  within  20  dasrs 
from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  finding. 

8.  No  claim  of  member  against  member  shall  be  considered  by  the  board  unless  filed  in  the  general 
office  within  1  year  from  date  of  the  transaction. 

Article  X.-  MUdemeanors. 

1.  Any  transaction  between  a  member  and  any  i>eTBon  or  corporation  whereby  the  system  of  ticket 
brokerage  may  be  liable  to  injury  or  degradation,  or  any  act  by  which  a  member  may  suffer  detriment 
in  his  social  or  financial  standing,  or  be  damaged  in  his  business,  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  The  buying  or  selling  of  employees',  complimentary,  or  stock  passes  shall  be  considered  a 
misdemeanor. 

8.  The  attempt  by  a  member  to  secure  the  office  of  another  member,  or  to  cause  the  advancement 
of  his  rent,  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  common  law  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

6.  The  punishment  for  committing  a  misdemeanor  shall  be  by  reprimand,  fine  not  exceeding  HOD, 
suspension,  any  one  or  all,  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee.  If  the  offense 
is  of  such  character  as  to  cause  pecunlarv  damage  to  either  a  patron,  corporation,  or  member,  the 
executive  committee  may  also  require  such  restitution  from  the  offender  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

4e  «  «  *  «  *  * 

Abticlb  XII.— Aontntereotirse. 

1.  No  member  shall  have  anv  transaction  of  any  character  whatever  pertalnlngto  ticket  brokerage 
with  a  broker  not  a  member  of  this  association  nor  with  a  suspended  member.  The  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  this  law  shall  be,  for  the  first  offense,  a  fine  of  S25;  for  the  second  offense,  a  fine  of  950; 
and  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense,  a  fine  of  SIOO. 

2.  A  member  Joining  any  other  association  of  ticket  brokers  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  committee. 

Article  XUl.— Certificate  qfmembenlUp. 

The  secretarv  shall  issue  to  every  Vember,  upon  payment  of  his  semiannual  dues,  a  certificate  of 
membenhip,  duly  attested,  which  certificate  shall  be  good  until  revoked  by  the  executive  committee. 

Abticlb  XIV.— Zosf,  riolen,  or  fraudulent  transportation. 

A  member  receiving  Information  of  any  lost,  found,  stolen,  or  fraudulent  tickets  or  passes  offered 
for  sale  shall  at  once  notify  the  secretary  (by  telegraph  If  the  case  Is  urgent),  who  shall  take  Immedi> 
ate  measures  to  protect  the  members,  the  railways,  or  parties  Interested. 
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Article  XY.—Advertishig. 

No  member  shall  isue  advertising  matter  diflcriminatlng  in  favor  of  any  other  member  or  members. 

»♦•♦♦♦• 

Article  XIX. — Anociation  rcUe  book  and  correction  gheels. 

1.  The  association  rate  book  shall  be  issued  semiannually,  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  secretary,  on 
the  1st  day  of  the  months  of  Mav  and  November,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Correction 
^heetfi  shall  be  issued  semimonthly,  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each  month,  between  the  issues  of  the 
rate  book. 

2.  Members  shall  give  the  regular  first-class  unlimited,  first-class  limited,  and  second-class  rates  to 
«t  least  60  prominent  points,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Article  XXJ.^AppecUs. 

1.  An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee  to  the  annual  convention, 
if  filed  with  the  secretary  within  30  days  after  notification. 

2.  When  a  fine  is  imposed  and  an  appeal  taken,  the  amount  of  the  fine  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  office. 

Article  XXIL^Quorum. 

A  qnonun  for  business  at  the  annual  convention  shall  be  not  leas  than  26  members. 
*  «  «  •  *  •  • 

Article  XXY.— Insolvency. 
The  executive  committee  may  suspend  a  member  upon  proof  of  assignment  or  Insolvency. 

Article  XXVI.— Committee  on  hottile  legislation. 

1.  The  committee  on  hostile  legislation  shall  consist  of  one  member  of  the  association,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  association  in  convention  assembled. 

2.  The  compensation  of  the  committeeman  shall  be  $2,500  per  annum,  and  such  committeeman 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  association  during  the  entire  year.  This  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  look  after  hostile  legislation  in  any  of  the  States  or  in  Congress. 

3.  In  the  event  of  hostile  legislation  in  any  State,  the  members  in  such  State,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  nostile  legislation,  shall  pay^  per  cent  of  the  expense  incurred,  and 
the  association  shall  pay  60  per  cent. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation  to  submit  to  the  executive  committee 
each  month  a  report  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

To  show  the  commission  now  careful  the  officers  of  this  association  are  as  to 
the  character  of  those  seeking  membership,  and  to  admit  only  persons  of  unblem- 
ished reputation  and  Imown  integrity,  I  submit  copies  of  our  application  and 
reference  blanks.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  the  mercantile  agencies  are 
called  ux>on  for  a  financial  report  upon  the  applicant.     [Beading:] 


AMERICAN  ticket  BROKERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

ApjMcation/or  membership. 


189—. 


The  undersigned  hereby  applies  for  membership  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  and 
makes  true  answers  to  the  following  questions,  or  others  that  may  be  asked  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee: 

1.  Individual  name  of  applicant  for  membership?    (Give  full  name.) 

2.  Name  of  firm  under  wnich  business  will  be  conducted? 

3.  Give  exact  location  of  ofBce:  City  of ,  county  of ,  State  of . 

4.  Will  anv  person  or  persons  other  than  yourself  have  any  interest  In  the  ticket-brokerage  business 
with  you?    (if  so,  give  full  particulars  of  names  and  interests. ) 

6.  what  other  business,  if  any,  is  or  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  ofllce,  and  by  whom? 

5.  What  other  business,  if  any,  do  you  intend  to  conduct  in  connection  with  the  ticket-brokerage 
business? 

7.  What  amount  of  money  (actual  cash)  will  ^ou  now  put  into  the  ticket-brokerage  business? 

8.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  A.ssoclation? 

9.  For  what  dty  or  town  do  you  hold  membership?    (If  more  than  one,  name  them.) 

10.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  this  association? 

11.  Do  you  t>elong  to  any  other  association  of  ticket  brokers?    (If  so,  give  name  of  it. ) 

12.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business? 

13.  At  what  point?    (If  more  than  one,  name  places  and  length  of  time  in  each.) 

14.  What  was  your  business  or  occupation  immediately  preceding  your  present  one,  and  on  what 
account  did  you  leave  it? 

15.  Whatisyour  present  occupation,  besides  the  ticket-brokerage  business?  (If  more  than  one,  name 
them. 

16.  Where  were  you  bom? 

17.  When? 

18.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  your  native  place? 

19.  Marired  or  single? 

20.  Have  you  ever  been  bankrupt  or  insolvent? 

21.  Did  you  ever  compound  with  your  creditors? 

22.  If  so,  state  whether  now  discharged,  and  in  what  manner. 

2S.  Give  particulars  and  amount  of  any  debt  or  liability  you  are  under,  and  state  if  you  are  indorser 
or  surety  for  anyone,  jointly  or  individually,  and  to  what  extent. 

24.  What  resources,  if  any,  have  vou  outside  of  your  investment  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business? 

25.  If  encumbered,  state  now  ann  to  what  extent. 

26.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  one  banker  and  two  merchants  to  whom  yon  can  refer. 
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27.  OIto  names  and  addresBes  of  three  members  of  the  American  Ticket  Broken'  Anodation  to 
whomyou can  refer. 

28.  Have  you  read  the  constitution  and  by-laws  ol  the  American  Ticket  Broken'  Association? 

29.  Do  you  assent  to  its  proyisions  and  agree  to  be  bound  thereb}'? 

80.  Do  you  understand  and  agree  that  any  fal«e  statement  or  any  miraepresentation  in  answering 
any  of  the  foregoing  questioni^  or  any  othen  relating  to  them,  renden  any  membenhip  obtainea 
upon  this  application  null  and  void? 

31.  (Applicant  will  sign  here.) 

NOTB  TO  APPUCAMTB. 

Each  and  every  question  must  be  fully  answered,  and  full  name  given  wherever  indicated.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  delay  the  application. 

No  alterations  or  erasures  will  be  permitted. 

The  information  required  in  this  application  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  executive  committee  alone 
and  is  strictly  confidential.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  membendiip,  and. 
as  it  is  verified  from  other  sources,  it  is  expected  that  applicants  will  make  their  answen  as  complete 
and  sp^dfic  as  possible. 

To  be/Ued  €U  the  general  office. 

No.  of  application, .  No.  of  membership, . 

Application  published  in  correction  sheet  Noa. . 

Class .    Initiation  fee  received,  f .    Date  received, ,  18—. 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Cp.'s  report,  dated ,  18—,  attached. 

The  applicant  is  required  to  give  the  names  of  three  ticket  brokers  as  a  refer- 
ence.   Irie  following  reference  olank  is  sent  to  those  ticket  brokers  (reading) : 

THK  AMERICAN  TICKRT  BROKERS*   ASSOCIATION. 

Member*  $  reference  blank. 
[Confidential.] 


M- 


Dear  Sir:  M ,  of ,  is  an  applicant  for  admission  to  this  association  at ,  and 

refen  to  you  for  recommendation.  It  is  undentood  this  reference  does  not  imply  an  extended 
acquaintance  or  an  expected  indorsement,  but  is  simply  to  enable  the  executive  committee  to  secure 
as  complete  information  as  possible  concerning  the  character  of  the  applicant. 

Will  you  therefore  please  fill  up  the  subjoined  blanks  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  return  to 
the  general  office? 
Respectfully, 

Secretary  qf  Executive  CommiUee. 

(Date  here) ,  1896. 

1.  How  long  have  you  known  the  applicant? 

2.  What  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dealings  you  have  had  with  him? 
8.  Has  he  always  been  prompt  in  remitting? 

4.  To  what  extent  would  you  be  willing  to  credit  him  in  an  ordinary  open  account? 

5.  Give  a  general  summary  of  your  knowledge  of  the  applicant  and  vour  estimate  of  his  character. 

6.  Undentanding  the  high  standard  of  membenhip  sought  to  be  maintained  by  this  association,  do 
you,  on  the  basis  of  your  luiowledge,  recommend  the  applicant  for  admission? 

(Signed) . 

This  is  the  reference  blank  sent  to  bankers  and  merchants,  etc.,  that  are  used  as 
references  (reading): 

AMERICAN  TICKET  BROKERS*   ASSOCMATION. 

R^ererux  blank. 
[Confidential.] 


M . 

Dear  Sir: ,  of .  is  an  applicant  for  membenhip  in  this  association  at ,  and 

refen  to  you  for  testimony  as  to  his  character  and  commercial  integrity.  A  replv  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  is  requested  at  your  earliest  convenience,  for  the  Information  o!  the  executive  com- 
mittee onlv,  with  the  understanding  that  your  an.Mwen  will  be  held  strictly  private  and  confidential, 
and  that  tney  are  not  to  make  you  in  any  way  raspoiisible. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  association  to  admit  only  those  of  good  character  and  commercial  integrity,  with 
sufficient  Judgment  to  enter  into  no  contracts  which  they  are  not  reasonably  willing  and  able  to  fill, 
and  these  qualities  weigh  more  with  the  committee  than  abundant  capital  in  unscrupulous  and 
doubtful  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Secretary  qfthe  Executive  Cbpimiftor. 

(Date  here) ,  18»— . 

1.  How  long  have  you  known  the  above-named  applicant? 

2.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  character  and  commercial  integrity? 
8.  Are  you  related  to  him  through  ^.  mily  tics? 

4.  Where  has  he  been  located  since  you  have  known  him? 

5.  In  what  business  has  he  been  engaged  since  you  have  known  him? 

6.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  been  suspected  of  fraud,  dishonorable  or  improper  conduct,  or 
of  being  addicted  to  gambling,  npeculating,  or  drinking? 

7.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  any  unsettled  debts  or  claims? 

8.  Has  he  been  prompt  in  settling  his  current  expenses  or  other  debts? 

9.  Has  he  ever  been  aismlssed  from  any  situation  or  engagement? 

10.  If  so,  under  what  circumHtanccs? 

11.  Has  he  been  extravagant  in  his  habits  or  lived  beyond  his  means  at  any  time? 

12.  Have  his  associates  been  persons  of  good  character  and  habits? 

18.  With  this  undentanding  of  what  is  nought,  do  you  recommend  the  applicant  as  a  proper  subject 
for  membenhip? 

(Sign  here) 
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EkLucation  in  a  ticket  broker's  office  is  a  very  common  stepping  stone  to  employ- 
ment in  the  passenger  departments  of  railways.  Several  prominent  railroad  men 
holding  very  high  positions  to-day  received  their  first  education  in  the  railway 
ticket  bnsiness  behind  a  broker's  counter. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  a  ticket  broker  does  not  act  as  a  bar  against  his 
securing  a  place  of  trust  and  resxx)nsibility  with  railways,  quite  the  contrary 
being  the  fact. 

While  our  association  holds  all  members  to  a  strict  accountability  for  their  acts, 
we  unfortunately  can  not  control  everv  person  who  chooses  to  go  into  the  ticket 
business.  There  are  renegade  ticket  brokers  just  as  there  are  rascally  men  in 
every  calling.  The  buzzard  and  the  ticket  crook  will  operate  in  spite  of  us  and 
of  the  law,  and  an  antiscalping  law  would  be  no  check  to  this  character  of 
offenders. 

Our  association  recently  made  the  following  offer  of  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  persons  who  do  a  dishonorable  business  in  the  manipulation  of  railroad 
tickets  [reading]: 

American  Tickkt  Brokers'  Association.  President's  Office, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  16, 19C0. 

JF^ive  hundred  doUart  reward. 

AnnoQiicemeiit  having  been  made  that  the  Association  of  General  Passenger  Agents  has  appointed 
a  committee  with  power  to  proceed  to  prosecute  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  the  forgery  of  railway 
tickets  or  the  criminal  manipulation  oi  passage  tickets,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  movement. 

If  it  is  true,  as  claimed  by  these  passenger  men,  that  there  are  ticket  brokers  who  are  engaged  in 
criminal  practices,  the  sooner  such  persons  are  in  prison  the  better  for  the  railways,  the  traveling 
public,  and  all  honest  men  engaged  in  the  ticket  buaness. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  asast  In  clearing  the  country  of  every  disreputable  character  engaged  in 
handling  railway  tickets.  I  am  authorized,  Dy  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Assocl- 
stioTi.  to  make  the  following  offer: 

For  the  arrest  and  conviction,  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdictionj  of  any  member  of  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  who  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  forging  a  railway  ticket,  or  who  has  changed 
the  destination  of  a  railway  ticket  with  Intent  to  defraud,  we  will  pay  the  sum  of  fire  hundred  doUart. 

For  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  ticket  broker  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association,  who  is  guilty  of  forging  railway  tickets,  or  changing  the  destination  on  a  rail- 
way ticket  with  intent  to  demtud,  we  will  pay  the  sum  of  tvfo  hundred  doUars. 

Simon  Stein er,  President, 
For  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

This  offer  of  reward  has  been  very  generally  circulated,  and  with  the  reward 
circular  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  of  our  secretary  was  mailed  to  every  broker 
in  the  Unitea  States  [reading] : 

American  Ticket  Brokerh'  Association,  General  Office, 

Louisville,  Ky,  December  JW,  1900. 

[Reward  circulars.] 

To  ticket  brokers: 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  Inclosed  circular  In  as  many  of  your 
local  papers  as  posfsible. 

In  offering  this  reward  for  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  ticket  swindlers,  the  American  Ticket 
Broken'  Aasodation  proposes  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  slanderous  stories  constantly  put  in  cir- 
culation by  certain  railway  officials— to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  general  practice  with  ticket  brokers 
to  foige  and  alter  railway  tickets— are  infamous  falsehoods,  invented  and  circulated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  a  public  feeling  against  ticket  brokerage  and  to  fo  frighten  timid  travelers  that 
thev  i»ill  buy  direct  at  the  various  company  offices,  instead  of  making  a  saving  by  patronizing 
brokers. 

This  circular  is  also  intended  as  a  warning  to  any  ticket  broker  who  may  be  tempted  to  dishonest 

En&ctioes  that  the  association  Is  in  deadly  earnest  and  will  spare  neither  energy  nor  money  to  put 
im  out  of  the  calline  he  has  disgraced. 

The  honest  and  reliable  broker  can  not  afford  to  have  reproach  cast  upon  his  calling  bv  the  rascally 
tntDsactions  of  any  crook  who  may  put  out  a  sign  as  a  ticlcet  broker  and  profit  by  swindling  those 
wbo  from  previous  experience  have  reason  to  expect  honorable  treatment  at  any  ticket  broker's 
counter.  To  the  end  that  the  business  may  be  purified  of  all  unworthy  characters,  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  now  asks,  and  confidently  expects  to  receive,  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
every  honorable  person  in  the  business. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee: 

W.  B.  Carter,  Secretary. 

m 

EFFECT  ON  PA8SENOER  TRAVEL,  INTERSTATE  AND  INTRASTATE. 

As  passenger  travel  is  always  stimulated  by  reductions  from  ordinary  fare,  I 
should  say  that  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  is  to  increase  travel,  both  local  and 
interstate. 
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BROKERAGE  SUPPORTED   AND  ENCOURAGBD  BT  RAILROADS. 

The  growth  and  development  of  ticket  brokerage  to  the  immense  proxx>rtion8 
it  assumed  from  about  1876  to  1896  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  direct  encour- 
agement and  support  of  railways.  Nearly  every  railroad  of  importance  emploved 
brokers;  and  when  they  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  established 
offices,  new  offices  were  opened. 

When  I  became  a  ticket  broker,  19  years  ago,  I  started  out  with  the  regular 
issues  of  8  lines  of  railwajy^s  and  in  the  following  years  dealt  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  all  the  great  hues  that  looked  to  Detroit  for  business.  My  experience 
is  similar  to  that  of  brokers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  using  brokers  by  railway  lines  is  no  doubt  to  get  comjietitiYe 
business  which  they  are  unable  to  reach  by  ordinary  means. 

Brokers  who  have  been  long  established  control  a  large  trade  that  can  be 
influenced  bv  reduced  fares.  New  lines,  desiring  quick  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic, commonlv  place  tickets  with  brokers.  After  tneir  purpose  is  accomplished 
and  their  trade  is  built  up  to  the  desired  magnitude,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  these 
lines  to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  very  source  of  their  success. 

The  weaker  lines,  failing  to  secure  a  living  share  of  passenger  traffic,  frequently 
find  that  their  only  means  of  escaping  the  receiver  is  to  call  in  the  help  of  the 
ticket  broker.  With  correspondents  in  every  part  of  this  great  country,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  ticket  brokers  to  quickly  influence  a  large  i>a8senger  traffic  over  any 
line  where  the  cost  of  tickets  is  sufficiently  low. 

STATE  LAWS  PROHIfilTINQ  TICKET  BBOKBRAOE. 

With  the  concentration  of  railway  interests,  the  forming  of  pools  and  traffic 
associations,  a  system  of  persecution  was  inaugurated  against  ticket  brokers. 

The  legislatures  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  nave  been  solicited  time  and  again 
to  pass  *'antiscalping"  laws.  In  but  10  States  have  the  opponents  of  brokers 
succeeded  in  passing  bills  of  this  character.  In  2  of  thene  States  the  law  has 
since  been  declared  unconstitutional.  After  years  of  the  most  strenuous  effort 
our  enemies  have  but  8  States  to  their  credit,  while  the  rest  (some  87)  are  clear 
from  laws  so  antagonistic  to  all  rules  of  right  and  justice.  In  the  8  States  the 
law  is  so  extremely  obnoxious  t3  the  public  that  it  is  entirely  inoperative  except 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Congress  the  fight  has  raged  for  a  dozen  vears.  Four  years  ago  for  the  first 
time,  after  repeated  failures,  tne  advocates  of  this  bill  secured  its  passage  in  the 
House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  Two  years-ago  the  oiU  was 
again  voted  upon  in  the  House  and  won  by  a  vote  of  119  to  101,  but  again  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  vote  upon  the  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  times  selected  to  pass  **  antiscalping  "  biUs 
in  CJongress  were  directly  after  Congressional  elections.  The  bill  is  very  unpopu- 
lar with  the  people,  and  the  Congressman  who  would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance 
of  losing  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  his  constituents. 

Our  opponents  have  claimed  some  381  newspapers  as  opposed  to  ticket  scalping. 
I  have  not  the  statistics — ^but  they  are  easily  obtainable — of  the  vast  numl^  of 
newspax)ers  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  if  only  881  of  the  entire  number 
advocate  an  antiscalping  law,  it  certainly  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  propo- 
sition. The  articles  in  these  papers,  as  shown  by  the  cUpping  bureaus,  were 
nearly  all  from  the  same  pen,  it  having  frequently  occurred  tnat  the  same  article 
would  appear  as  an  editorial  expression  simultaneously  in  40  or  50  papers. 

To  show  how  the  independent  press  views  this  subject  I  will  read  you  a  few 
clippings  from  editorial  opinions  in  papers  representing  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  [Reading] : 

[Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  February  2, 1897.] 

Congressman  Poole  is  being  flooded  with  teles'rams  from  business  men  in  Syracuse  to  oppose  Con- 
gressman Sherman's  bill  prohibiting,  except  under  restrictions,  the  resale  of  special  rate  tlcketa  oyer 
the  railroads.  The  bill  is  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  although  it  may  have  some 
desirable  features.    Congress  will  do  well  to  "  go  slow ' '  on  this  matter;  It  has  a  suspidoiu  parentage. 

[The  Denver  Republican,  February  9, 1897.] 

THB  SCALPERS  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  yesterday  decided  to  postpone 
action  on  the  so-called  antiscalper  bill,  at  least  until  the  next  suasion,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
railroad  managers  who  were  eagerly  clamoring  for  protection  from  the  ticket  brokers.  The  decision 
of  the  committee  is,  in  effect,  that  the  railroads  should  come  before  Congress  with  clean  hands. 
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Tbey  have  done  all  they  ooald  to  defeat,  nullify,  and  overthioir  the  intentateHX)mmerce  law  and 
are  stul  evading  and  defeating  its  provisionfl  in  every  way  poasible.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  any 
l»otection  to  be  granted  to  the  public  and  still  demand  that  they  themselves  be  protected  from  the 
ticket  brokers  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  condemn. 

While  the  ticket- brokerage  ejtstan  may  be  an  evil  in  principle,  it  is  not  practicallv  the  only  avenue 
by  which  the  public  is  able  to  profit  by  the  competition  between  the  railroads,  when  the  railroads 
quit  oomoinbig  and  abandon  underhand  methooB  there  will  be  small  need  for  abolishing  scalping. 

[The  World-Herald  (Omaha),  February  10, 1897.] 

SCALPED  THB  ▲NTIBCALPKBS. 

The  antiacalplng  bill  has  been  laid  to  resit  by  the  Senate,  and  the  railroad  lobby  that  had  it  in  chaige 
has  turned  its  attention  to  other  things.  It  became  evident  that  the  House  would  not  sanction  the 
measure  when  it  came  from  the  Senate,  so  the  Senate  committee  quietly  gave  it  its  quietus.  There 
never  was  any  real  reason  why  such  a  bill  should  be  introduced  into  the  lYational  Legislature,  and 
the  only  poOBtble  excuse  for  its  introduction  may  be  found  in  the  attack  made  upon  ticket  brokers  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  €k>mmisBion.  Had  the  proposed  annscalping  bill  become 
a  law,  it  would  have  served  to  throw  further  restrictions  around  travel,  and  there  are  enough  of  these 
at  the  present  time.  A  railroad  ticket  belongs  to  the  purchaser,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  it  if  he  concluded  not  to  use  it  or  any  portion  of  it  To 
prohibit  him  from  doing  this  would  be  about  as  sensible  as  prohibiting  a  man  from  selling  some  fur- 
niture for  which  he  haia  no  use  to  a  second-hand  dealer.  The  antiscalning  bill  had  its  origin  in  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  possenger-traf&c  managers  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  traveling  public 
and  force  it  to  yield  to  the  exactions  of  passenger  pools. 

[Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  January  28, 1897.] 

RepreeentativeSheiman's  bill  to  prohibit  by  severe  penalty  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets  by  **  scalpers  " 
ought  to  be  **  killed."  A  railroad  ticket,  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile,  ought  to  be  good  until  it 
is  used,  no  matter  by  whom  used,  if  it  has  been  fairly  bought.  We  are  glad  to  leam  that  Major  Poole 
will  vote  against  the  bill.    It  is  a  railroad  job. 

[Chicago  Evening  Journal,  February  6, 1S97.] 

ABOUBHINO  SCALPING  TO  PSOTBCT  THB  PUBLIC. 

The  Tribune  has  made  a  few  mistakes  in  its  efforts  to  aid  in  abolishing  the  traffic  in  railroad  tickets. 
It  says  the  Sherman  bill,  making  the  operation  familiarly  known  as  "scalping"  a  penitentiary 
offoise,  la  In  the  interests  of  public  morality,  public  convenience,  and  fair  treatment.  Not  one  of 
these  statements  is  correct.  The  public  morals  nave  not  been  undermined  by  the  liberty  to  buv  and 
sell  property.  The  public  convenience  has  not  been  sacrificed;  if  it  had  been,  the  business  would  not 
have  continued  24  hours.  And  certainly  there  is  nothing  unfair  about  being  able  to  get  your  money 
back  on  a  ticket  when  you  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  privilege  you  have  purchased. 

The  consideration  of  morality  is  a  queer  point  to  raise  in  the  interests  of  the  railroads.  The  eom- 
panics'  agents  have,  however,  succeeded  in  making  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Society  believe  there 
ia  something  immoral  in  selling  property  if  you  have  bought  that  property  from  a  railroad  company 
which  has  an  interest  in  extending  its  control  over  it  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the  railroad's  owner- 
ship, and  the  statement  of  the  societv  is  cited  by  the  Tribune  to  show  how  immoral  the  practice  is, 
though  no  account  is  given  of  how  the  society  arrived  at  its  conclusion. 

When  a  railroad  sells  a  round-trip  ticket  it  would  rather  have  the  return  portion  lapse.  Where  the 
holder  seeks  to  have  it  redeemed  tne  sum  of  the  local  rates  is  often  computed,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he 
doesn't  find  he  really  owes  the  company.  The  offer  to  redeem  means  little,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
fair  treatment  is  to  sell  the  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  a  broker. 

Extenaive  privileges  are  given  railroads  to  secure  competition  between  them.  They  accept  the 
people^B  property  and  form  pools.  These  pools  kill  competition  and  are  unlawful.  Some  of  the 
weaker  lines  keep  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  violating  the  unlawful  contract  and  giving  large  numbers 
of  their  tickets  to  brokers  to  dispose  of.  In  this  way  the  people  get  some  of  the  advantage  of  the 
competition  the  pooling  agreement  seeks  unlawfully  toklll.  Anything  violent,  or  vicious,  or  criminal, 
or  unlawful  in  tnii(?  'Tne  Sherman  bill  not  only  attempts  to  deprive  a  large  number  of  citizens  oi 
their  means  of  livelihood,  but  to  cut  off  the  public  from  a  convenient  and  lawful  and  perfectly  moral 
way  of  getting  its  rights  from  the  railroad  companies,  which  seek  to  withhold  them.  The  lobby  of 
80  lawyers  the  companies  sent  to  Washington  to  rush  the  bill  through  without  giving  the  brokers  a 
chance  to  present  their  side  of  the  case  deserves  Ignominious  defeat. 

[Addison  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser.] 

AN  EVIL  TENDBNCY. 

Locative  lunacy  is  an  appropriate  name  for  what  Is  troubling  some  of  our  lawmakers.  A  bUl 
lately  introduced  In  the  lower  House  of  Congress  is  an  Illustration  of  that  malady.  The  author  of 
thiji  measure  seems  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

The  milk  of  the  ooooanut  is  compressed  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  bill.  The  second 
section  forbids  any  person,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition  or  circumstances,  from  selling  or  In 
any  way  dimotAng  of  a  railroad  ticket  or  mileage  book,  except  by  gift,  and  the  third  section  Imposes 
a  penalty  ofvi,000  and  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year  for  a  violation  thereof. 

Have  railroad  companies  become  so  helpless  that  they  need  to  call  In  the  strong  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  burden  of  canylng  a  poor  man  for  the 
same  price  they  have  contracted  to  carry  a  rich  man? 

Such  legislation,  though  generally  couched  In  language  Intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  Its 
true  intent,  is  but  an  effort  to  aid  rich  and  powerful  corporations  to  reap  a  reward  at  the  expense  of 
the  onnmon  people. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  do  the  bidding  of  the  corporations  and  disregard  the 
interest  of  their  constituents,  whose  votes  elevated  them  to  a  position  ox  power,  will  meet  the  con- 
demnation they  80  richly  merit 

Public  sentiment  and  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  present  Congress  may  be  trusted  to 
stamp  out  any  raoh  measare  as  the  one  proposed. 
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[Toledo  (Ohio)  GommerclAl,  February  8, 1897.] 

Borne  of  the  railway  paaBenger  agents  ezpresB  little  hope  of  the  passage  of  antlscalping  bill.  The 
measure  Is  one  of  class,  directed  against  special  interests,  that  should  not  become  a  law. 

[Staunton  (Va.)  Argus,  February  9, 1897.] 

CHOKX  OFF  THIS  BILL. 

The  people  at  large  have  not  asked  and  do  not  want  such  a  law.  It  was  conceived  and  is  bein^ 
workea  by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  true  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  should  vote  it  down  in  whatever  form  it  is  presented.  All  classes  would  suffer  from 
such  a  law  save  the  wealthy.  The  merchant,  the  commercial  traveler,  the  artisan,  the  laborer,  and 
middle  classes  generally  recognise  and  appreciate  the  saving  made  them  through  ticket  brokerage. 
It  means  a  day's  wages  to  many  in  these  tight  times.  A  constitutional  question  arises  here— whether 
deckulng  a  chosen  vocation  to  be  illegal  is  not  destroying  a  vested  right 

• 

[Daily  Times-Herald  (Dallas,  Tex.),  February  2, 1897.] 

THS  "RAILBOAD  SCALPBRS"   BILL. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  In  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce/'  and  which  has  heen 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committe  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  object  of  the  bill  is 
to  prohibit  the  businesB  of  scalping  railroad  tickets  and  to  punish  the  party  who  undertakes  sucb 
business. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure  arises  that  of  the  expediency  and 
the  Justice  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  business  of  the  scalpers  would  seem  to  be  as  Intimate 
as  any  other  avocation.  It  is  true  that  round-trip  tickets,  mileage  tickets,  excursion  tickets,  and  the 
like  are  sold  by  the  railway  companies  at  a  discount  under  certain  conditions,  but  to  make  the  par- 
chaser  and  the  seller  of  the  unused  transportation  guilty  of  a  crime  is  not  only  going  too  far,  bat 
woiild  be  shamefully  oppressive  and  outrageously  violative  of  justice.  The  baker,  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  the  restaurateur,  and  other  people  and  firms  and  corporate  bodies  do  frequently  issue  return 
Bckets,  coupons,  etc.  They  have  and  set  a  price  upon  their  property  thus  sold  in  lump;  they  receive 
the  spot  cash  for  the  same,  while  the  purchaser  takes  all  the  chances  of  loes,  in  its  manifold  ways.  It 
is  a  neutrality  of  contract  in  one  sense,  and  yet  it  is  in  many  respects  a  one-sided  affair  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  buyer  never  gets  value  received  unless  and  until  all  those  chances  have  been  removed 
by  the  possession  or  use  of  the  property.  In  the  matter  of  travel  the  buyer  of  tran!«portation  assumes 
numberless  risks.  Now,  to  at  all  equalize  the  matter,  it  La  but  right  that  the  seller,  that  the  railway 
company,  in  the  special  subject  now  under  review,  should  honor  this  obligation  to  furnish  that  which 
was  nought  and  paid  for,  whenever  presented.  A  bank  note  goes  out  upon  the  world,  and  if  A  pre- 
sents the  one-half  of  it  and  B  the  identified  other  one-half,  each  should  receive  the  quantum  due  to 
each.  And  so  with  a  transportation  ticket;  if  A  uses  it  to  a  certain  extent,  to  one  point,  B  should  in 
all  justice  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  returning. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  convenience  and  the  saving  to  thousands  of  travelers,  on  whom  it 
is  incumbent  to  economize  every  dime,  is  a  matter  tiiat  deserves  consideration.  The  richer  classes 
and  the  favored  ones  can  better  afford  to  expend  more,  and  buy  at  first  hands  if  they  choose,  but  to 
the  poorer  these  cut  rates  are  boons,  while  to  those  who  sell  there  is  just  that  much  saved. 

And  yet,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  it  is  proposed  that  the  great  National  Congress,  supposed  to 
represent  the  people,  should  indulge  in  such  legislation  as  to  make  a  citizen  guilty  oi  a  crime  with 
penitentiary  punishment  simply  because  he  sells  or  buys  an  unused  transportation  ticket.  It  would 
seem  that  where  the  companies  receive  their  quid  pro  quo  in  advance  and  nave  fully  protected  them- 
selves, the  legislation  should  rather  be  for  the  protection  of  the  feebler  individual  in  getting  back,  in 
some  shape,  what  he  has  pfdd  for,  since  he,  at  least,  has  obtained  nothing  under  false  promises. 

There  are  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  many  of  them  very  strong,  from  the 
Piqna,  Ohio,  Morning  Dispatch;  Meadville,  Pa.,  Messenger;  Chicago  Evening 
Journal;  Kansas  City  Star;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Elerald;  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribtme;  Arkansas  Gazette;  Charleston,  S.  C,  Post;  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
Daily  Sentinel;  Detroit  Evening  News;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Herald;  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  News;  Dallas,  Tex.,  Herald-Times;  MemphJB 
Commercial  Appeal;  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Morning  Herald;  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.,  Landmark;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier- Journal;  Omaha  World-Herald;  Chat- 
tanooga Times;  Duluth  Evening  Herald;  Duluth  News  Tribune;  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer;  Denver  Republican;  Wheeling  Register;  Sioux  City  Journal;  Richmond 
State;  Cleveland  Leader;  Roanoke,  Va.,  Times;  Baltimore  Morning  Herald;  New 
York  World;  St.  Louis  Star,  and  from  other  newspapers  all  over  tne  country.  I 
will  simply  file  the  printed  copy,  because  I  would  weary  the  commission  by  the 
repetition  of  these  ideas. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  factor  the  advocates  of  the  antiscalping  laws  have  had 
to  contend  with  is  the  intense  opposition  to  laws  of  this  character  evidenced 
by  the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  especially  by  societies  of  organized  labor. 

I  have  here  a  pami)hlet  published  in  1898,  when  this  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  giving  tne  protests  from  legislatures,  traveling  men's  societies, 
and,  I  might  say,  almost  every  labor  orfl^nization  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  distinctively  railroad  organizations.  I  recall  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railway  labor  organizations,  I  hap- 
X)ened  to  meet  him  by  accident.  I  said  to  him.  Why  did  your  people  pass  that 
resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  antiscalping  bill?    He  colored  and  said: 
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Well,  the  condTictors  asked  ns  to  do  it. ''  After  some  little  conversation  he  brought 
his  fist  down  ux)on  my  counter  and  said:  '^  When  I  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  that 
ticket  ifi  mine  and  I  have  got  a  right  to  do  what  I  please  with  it." 

And  although  these  railroad  organizations  have  passed  resolutions  of  that  kind, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  individual  member,  who  has  given  the  subject 
any  thou^t,  who  does  not  believe  that  when  he  buys  any  railroad  ticket  he  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  What  are  the  names  of  the  labor  organizations? — ^A.  I 
will  g^ve  you  some  speciaUv.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  very  nearly  a  million  at  the  present  time,  I  think — they  claim  to  repre- 
sent 2.000 ,000-^have  at  their  four  last  annual  conventions  condemned  this  bill 
in.  every  8hai>e.  1  will  give  you  a  specimen.  Two  years  ago  in  Detroit  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  passed  the  following  resolution  [Reading] : 

Whereas  one  of  the  fiist  bills  introdaced  in  the  present,  the  Fifty-fourth,  Congrees  is  a  measure 
known  as  an  *'  antiscalplng"  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  heavy  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  any  person  other  than  an  agent  authorized  by  a  transportation  company  to 
sell  a  passage  ticket,  or  for  any  person  to  buy  a  ticket  except  from  such  agent;  and 

Whereas  bills  of  similar  character  have  been  before  Congreas  nearly  every  session  for  the  past  10 
Tears,  urged  aolely  by  the  great  trusts  and  IH^al  traffic  associations  and  kindred  interests,  and  have 
IsUea  of  final  passage  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  there  are  still  many  staunch  champions  of  right  who  have  listened  to  the  unanimous  protest  of 
organized  labor  and  fought  loyally  for  the  liberty  and  property  rights  of  the  common  people:  There- 
fore be  it 

Retoteed^  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  this  its  nineteenth  annual  convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  reaffirms  the  resolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  conventions  denouncing 
"antiscalplng"  legislation,  and  we  now  call  upon  all  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
greas who  place  the  rights  and  befit  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  before  that  of  trusts, 
corporations,  and  monopolira  to  bury  this  infamous  bill,  and  others  of  like  character,  in  an  oblivion 
so  deep  that  there  will  be  for  it  hereafter  no  resurrection. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  federation,  in  Louisville,  in  December,  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted.    This  is  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  [reading] : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jcmuary  18, 1901. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  so-called  "antiscalplng"  bill,  which  has  been  denounced  by  resolutions  in  the  three 
last  annual  conventions  of  this  organization,  is  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  both  Houses  of  Congress:  Therefore  be  it 

Batdv^,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  this  its  twentieth  annual  session  assembled, 
again  declares  unalterable  opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  bill. 

Beioived^  That  the  members  of  oar  legislative  committee  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  to  oppose, 
by  all  honorable  means,  the  passage  by  Congress  of  this  bill,  or  any  other  bill  embodying  the  same 
principles. 

Fbank  Morrison,  Secretnry  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  met  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
November  13-17, 1900,  adopted  the  following  resolution  [reading] : 

Whereas  the  so-called  antiscalplng  bill  was  introduced  into  both  Houses  in  the  present  session  of 
this,  the  Fifty-sixth,  Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  proposes  to  make  criminal  and  punish  by  heavy  line  and  imprisonment  the  act  of 
selling  a  railway  ticket  unless  the  party  so  selling  has  written  authority  from  a  corporation  control- 
ling xiulwajTi;  and 

whereas  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  convert  an  innocent  act  into  a  new  crime  or  take  from 
the  dtlsen  his  liberty  and  rights  of  property  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  invest  corporations 
with  a  sovereign  and  oppressive  power,  strip  the  State  of  jurisdiction,  and  confer  it  upon  the  Federal 
courts:  Therefore  be  it 

Rewixed,  That  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  general  convention  assembled  denounces  this 
bill  as  a  strictly  corporation  measure,  designed  to  throttle  competition,  make  easy  the  maintenance 
of  pool  and  illegal  traffic  associations  and  combinations,  and  to  force  those  who  pay  railway  fares  to 
submit  to  the  prices  fixed  by  these  trusts. 

Saolved,  That  we  hereby  enter  an  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  or 
any  other  measure  Qpibodying  the  same  principles,  and  urge  all  members  of  Congress  who  desire 
to  truly  repreaent  the  people  to  use  their  best  e£rorts  to  prevent  a  measure  so  antagonistic  to  all  right 
and  justice  from  becoming  a  law. 

.  Hetf^ved,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  Is  hereby,  instructed  to  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each 
member  of  Congreas. 

The  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America,  in  convention  at  Milwaukee, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  January  12, 1900  [reading] : 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  following  is  a  copv  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed  by  a  imanimous  vote  of  the  National 
Building  Trades  Council  of  America  January  12,  while  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Gear,  of  Iowa,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Con- 
neannan  Sherman,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  measures  known  as  "antiscalp- 
lng" bills;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  abolish,  through  the  Federal  courts,  the  business  of  offices 
telling  railway  passage  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  and  force  upon  all  who  travel  and  pay  their  fare  the 
ntee  fixed  by  illegal  pools  and  traffic  associations;  and 
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Whereas  these  bills  provide  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  person  to  sell  a  railway  ticket 
unless  he  ha£i  a  certificate  of  authority  from  a  transportation  company,  thus  conierriiig  upon  oorpo- 
rations  a  sovereign  power:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Building  Tmdee  CouncU,  in  this  its  annual  convention  assembled, 
declare  these  bills  to  be  trust  measures  of  the  most  offensive  character;  that  it  is  class  I^s^slatioii, 
and  a  dangerous  menace  to  the  liberty  of  American  citizens  and  to  IndHvidual  property  rights. 

Resolved,  That  wc  request  all  labor  organixatlons  and  kindred  Interests  to  unite  with  us  in  uxginf 
upon  Congreas  the  intense  opposition  to  this  obnoxious  trust  measure  felt  by  the  wage-eameiB  ot 
America. 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  Instructed  to  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
each  member  of  this  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  Stkinbiss,  Oeneral  Secretary- lYeasurer. 

The  printers  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of  this  conntry  have 
adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Now  I  wish  to  refer  to  matters  and  statements  that  have  been  made  before 
this  commission.  In  looking  over  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  railroad 
men  who  have  appeared  anavtestified,  I  find  the  only  case  where  anything  like 
specific  charges  agaia^tbe>  pr^tiee  of  ticket  brokerage  have  been  made  is  in 
tne  testimony  of  Mr.  Hanchard.  I  will  try  to  reply  to  tnese  charges  in  the  same 
*  order  in  which  they  appear  m  the  printed  proceedings. 

As  to  the  statementothat  tne  laws  of  10  States  prohibit  ticket  brokerage,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  in  36  States  the  legislatures  have  refused  to  pass  similar  laws, 
that  in  2  of  the  10  States  where  such  laws  have  been  passed  the  nighest  courts  of 
the  States  have  declared  the  acts  unconstitutional,  and  that  in  the  8  States  where 
the  law  exists  it  is  inoperative.  As  to  the  fact  that  a  law  exists  in  Canada  pro- 
hibiting ticket  brokerage,  I  will  say  that  at  the  time  this  law  went  into  enect 
there  were  but  8  brokers  in  the  Dominion,  2  in  Toronto  and  1  in  Montreal.  No 
resistance  could  be  organized  to  show  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  broker. 
But  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after  the  Canadian  roads  openly  paid  com- 
missions to  brokers  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  probable  they  are  domg  so  to- 
day. The  traffic  in  tickets  by  individual  passengers  and  by  hotel  clerks  is  common. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  prosecution  under  the  law. 

The  advocates  of  an  **anti8calping"  law  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
reconmiendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  December,  1896, 
that  a  law  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  s^e  of  interstate  pass^e  tickets  except  by 
authorized  agents  of  the  railways.  That  was  4  years  ago.  Three  annual  rei>orts 
have  since  been  filed  by  that  commission.  All  the  principal  subjects  relating  to 
transportation  have  been  exhaustively  treated  in  these  reports,  except  that  of 
ticket  brokerage.  This  omission  appears  very  significant.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  oversight.  The  commission  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  subject.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  a. closer  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  those 
who  are  so  loudly  calling  for  the  scalp  of  the  broker  has  taught  them  the  error  of 
their  earlier  judgment,  and  convinced  them  that  the  power  an  antiscalping  law 
would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  great  pools  and  traffic  associa- 
tions could  be,  and  would  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  tiie  people? 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  in  his  testimony  that  the  best  moral  sense  of  all  the  com- 
mercial world  is  against  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.  To  give  the  commis- 
sion an  idea  of  how  the  **  best  moral  sense  of  the  great  commercial  world  "  was 
secured,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  oircmar,  which  was  sent  out  from 
this  city  by  a  committee  employed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  "  antiscalping  "  bill  during  the  session  of  1897-98  [reading] : 

'* Antiscalping  Bill  Headquarters,  Shoreham  Hotel, 

'' Washington  y  D.  C,  December  10, 1897, 
"Mr.  L.  P.  Farmer, 

'*  Commissioner,  145  Liberty  street,  New  York, 

"Mr.  N.  E.  Weeks, 

"  Chairman  N.  E.  Passenger  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Mr.  F.  C.Donald, 

"  Commissioner,  Central  Passenger  Association,  Chicago, 
"  Mr.  B.  D.  Caldwell, 

"  Chairman  Western  Passenger  Association,  Chicago. 
"  W.  W.  Kent, 

"  Chairman,  723  Security  Building,  St.  Louis, 
"Joseph  Richardson, 

"  Chairman  S,  E,  Passenger  Association,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

"  Gentlemen  :  The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  will  give  a  hear- 
ing on  the  antiscalping  bill  on  Friday,  December  17.  This  committee  consists  of 
17  members,  8  of  whom,  viz,  Hepburn,  Fletcher,  Sherman,  Wanger,  Joy,  Corliss, 
Bennett,  and  Stewart,  served  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  were  favorable  to 
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anr  measure.  The  other  9  members,  viz,  Simpkins,  Davy,  Henrichflen,  Adamson, 
Barham,  Hawley,  Mann,  McAleer,  and  Davis,  are  new  members  who  have  as  yet 
been  tmtried,  and  on  these  latter-named  gentlemen  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  possible  influence  be  bronght  to  bear  by  tele^ams  or  letters  before  the  date  of 
meeting  to  secure  tiieir  favorable  cooperation  m  passing  the  bill  favorably  from 
tlie  committee  to  the  House  calendar.  Can  I  therefore  suggest  that  you  will  pro- 
mulgate this  information  to  each  and  every  member  of  your  association,  in  order 
that  they  may  take  immediate  action? 

"  I  would  suso  request  that  correspondence  be  opened  at  once  with  the  president 
or  secretary  of  each  and  every  society,  organization,  etc.,  requesting  reduced  rates 
for  conventions  and  meetings,  with  a  view  that  you  secure  the  aid  of  said  organ- 
izations inpassing  favorable  resolutions,  addressed  to  Senator  Gullom  and  Repre- 
sentative Hepburn,  and  also  for  individual  letters  from  prominent  members 
of  said  organizations,  addressed  to  their  respective  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and,  so  far  as  iK>Bsible,  keep  this  office  advised  of  actipni^&en. 

*^  The  enemy  are  sendipg  in  x>etitions  from  minor  labf  r  org^dzations  and  letters 
from  country  merclumts.and  various  x)efsops'ih  oppositi^mVthe  bill." 

(1  know  in  Michigan  we  had  everyone — the  legislature  afia  the  governor,  every 
commercial  organization  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  ^maydlii^and  city  council,  the 
board  of  trade,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  excKasCge;  all  of  the  banks,  and 
all  of  the  commercial-traveling  and  labor  organizations — protesting  against  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  tney  would  resent  the  imputation  that  they  were 
country  merchants  or  not.) 

[Beading:]  "After  action  on  the  17th  it  ma^  be  necessary  to  again  organize 
throughout  the  country  for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  securing  x)etitions  in  every 
town  along  the  lines  of  railways. 

"Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  it  will,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  each 
local  agent  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  of  each  x>etition  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  man  in  his  town,  inasmuch  as  the  Congressional  Record  reprints  the 

petition,  as  follows:   'Petition  from  John  Brown  and  25  other  citizens  of 

town.'  You  will  understand  by  this  that  the  leading  man  ^ould  be  one  of  influ- 
ence, in  order  to  command  attention.  The  agent  should  also  be  instructed  to 
totsklize  the  number  of  names  on  each  petition  and  forward  a  postal  card  to  this 

bureau,  stating  as  follows:  *  Petitions  of  John  Brown  and others  forwarded 

to  Senator and  Representative this date.'    This  is  essential, 

inasmuch  as  we  propose  watching  the  Record,  and  if  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
petition  is  not  shown  in  the  Record  we  will  undertake  to  follow  it  up  by  a  personal 
canvass  and  secure  its  recognition. 

*^This  work  is  most  useful,  as  from  time  to  time  we  are  enabled  to  show  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  or  the  Senator  or 
Member  in  immediate  charge  of  the  bill,  the  totalization  of  people  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  measure." 

(This  shows  the  methods  by  which  the  i)etitions  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that 
Inli  were  obtained.  An  agent  of  a  railroad  company  in  a  country  town,  probably 
the  most  important  man  in  the  town,  had  instructions  to  obtain  these  signatures 
and  he  ^ot  tnem;  his  job  dex>ended  upon  it.) 

[Beamng:]  **  The  cooperation  of  the  clergy  is  essential,  provided  they  largely 
dwell  upon  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  ticket-scalping  business;  also  from 
leading  merchants,  manufacturers,  editors,  and  other  influential  citizens. 

"  If  we  could  receive  copies  of  letters  from  the  most  influential  clergymen  and 
merchants  for  publication  in  circular  form  it  would  be  most  beneficial. 

'*  The  scalpers  are  here  in  force  and  are  systematically  organizing  a  strong 
opposition." 

(The  force  of  the  "  scalx)ers  "  consisted  of  two  men,  representative  ticket  brokers. 
One  was  from  C]lhicago  and  one  from  St.  Louis.  They  were  here  simply  to  pre- 
sent the  case  before  the  committees  of  Congress  and  to  explain  the  business  of 
ticket  brokerage,  of  course,  to  any  members  who  might  be  willing  to  listen  to 
them.) 

[Reading:]  *'  I  trust  that  all  members  of  your  associations  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed  in  both  Houses  this  session  it  will  be,  in  our 
opinion,  almost  impossible  to  secure  favorable  action  for  some  years.  After  the 
close  of  this  session  the  members  then  commence  a  strong  canvass  for  reelection, 
and  unless  the  feeling  is  overwhelmingly  expressed  in  our  favor  they  will  be 
lukewarm  in  order  to  avoid  criticism  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  their 
respective  districts." 

(It  cost  votes,  and,  as  I  explained  in  my  testimony  before,  the  two  notable 
attemjyts  that  have  been  made  to  p^ss  this  bill  were  sprung  directly  after  an  elec- 
tion. A  Congressman  then  had  two  years  before  him  anyway,  and  his  constituents 
would  probably  forget  all  about  it  before  the  next  election.) 
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[Reading:]  *'We  would  also  respectfully  request  that  all  general  passenger 
agents,  in  addition  to  the  instructions  given  to  local  agents,  will  thoroughly  can- 
vass the  matter  with  the  traveling  passenger  agents  to  promulgate  this  measure 
throughout  the  country,  securing  whatever  aid  they  can  with  business  people 
generally,  and  also  to  closely  work  up  the  matter  with  local  agents. 

'*  In  order  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  traveling  passenger  agents  with  the  bill, 
principles  of  same,  etc.,  we  would  suggest  that  each  general  passenger  agent  call 
nis  force  together  and  advise  them  fully  upon  the  necessity  of  careful  and  effi- 
cient work. 

**At  some  length  we  have  outlined  the  general  work  required,  feeling  assured 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  officials  of  the  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States. 

*  **  Very  truly,  yours,  **  M.  C.  Roach, 

"  Jas.  V.  Mahoney, 

'*  Bureau  Com/'' 

Mr.  Blanchard  makes  reference  to  the  business  of  stock  and  merchandise  bro- 
kers, that  they  deal  only  with  principals,  and  that  ticket  brokers  are  independent, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  means  of  regulating  them,  etc.  I  reply:  While 
stock  and  merchandise  brokers  may  originally  deal  with  principals,  do  these 
agents  retain  control  over  the  commodities  they  handle  after  receiving  the  price? 
Railroad  tickets  are  first  purchased,  of  course,  through  authorized  sources;  but 
the  Advocates  of  the  antiscalping  bill  would  try  to  stul  retain  control  over  that 
property  after  it  passes  from  their  hands. 

He  says  further:  In  order  to  sell  cheaper,  the  brokers  must  get  the  tickets 
cheaper,  and  therefore  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  because  railroads  are  compelled  to 
file  their  rates.  This  ar^ment  carries  with  it  the  proposition  that  the  acts  of 
traffic  associations  must  nave  the  sanction  of  law. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  rate-making  power  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  individual  roads.  A  railroad  may  not  even  run  an  excnr- 
sion  without  the  consent  of  the  passenger  association  of  which  it  is  compelled  to 
be  a  member. 

Therefore,  according  to  his  logic,  when  a  rate  is  made,  that  is  the  law.  The 
man  who  cuts  that  rate  is  a  violator  of  the  law,  "  The  king  can  do  no  wrong," 
and  we  should  meekly  bow  to  the  dictates  of  rate-making  associations. 

He  says  again  that  *'  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  some  railway  company 
or  passenger  who  has  been  wronged  to  that  extent." 

After  having  received  its  price,  how  can  a  rwlway  be  wronged?  And  how  can 
a  passenger  be  wronged  who  voluntarily  sells  his  ticket  to  a  broker,  and,  as  an 
almost  invariable  rule,  receiving  more  for  it  than  the  redemption  bureau  wonld 
allow  him? 

The  method  of  redemption  is  to  deduct  for  the  part  of  a  ticket  used  the  regular 
local  fare  and  return  to  the  passenger  whatever  oifference  there  may  be.  I  ijvill 
get  to  that  later,  showing  what  value  the  redemption  bureau  would  be  ordinarily 
to  a  passenger  who  has  a  ticket  he  can  not  use. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  (Report  of  the  Industrial  Conmiission,  Vol.  IV,  p.  628) 
[reading] : 

"  Proceeding  from  these  foundation  principles,  we  oppose  scalping: 

*'  (a)  Because  its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  fraudulent,  and 
illegal  practices,  which  create  undue,  unreasonable,  and  unauthorized  discrimi- 
nations in  the  passenger  fares  duly  made,  published,  posted,  and  filed  according 
to  law." 

I  reply  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destruction  of  compe- 
tition. "^The  broker  in  some  degi-ee  prevents  discrimination  by  the  very  publicity 
of  his  business.  Discriminations  are  going  on  constantly  in  the  offices  of  rail- 
ways. Social  and  political  debts  are  paid  by  passes  and  sx>ecial-rate  tickets. 
Shippers  and  men  of  influence  are  hourly  favored.  Holders  of  tickets  upon  which 
limits  have  expired,  if  they  have  influence  sufficient,  can  get  an  extension  of  time. 
The  ordinary  passenger,  not  enjoying  these  special  privileges,  has  to  submit  to  the 
regular  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  through  the  offices  of  ticket  brokers. 

Mr.  Blanchard  further  says  [reading]  :*'(&)  Because  resold  tickets  cut  the  local 
fares  from  the  points  where  they  are  sold,  and  thereby  produce  fares  and  differ- 
ences in  fares  not  intended  or  authorized  by  the  railroads  and  forbidden  by  law. 
To  that  extent  they  create  unjustifiable  preferences  between  persons,  localitieBy 
and  also  to  trade  bodies,  conventions,  and  other  associations  moving  in  large  num- 
bers, by  extending  the  reduced  fares  granted  to  such  bodies  to  x)ersons  not  entitled 
to  receive  or  use  them." 

Is  this  not  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  public?  After  recei viujg  its  price,  can  the 
railway  be  improperly  injured?  The  law  requires  that  excursion  rates  sluUl  be 
available  to  the  general  public.    After  selling  tickets  and  providing  accommoda- 
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tions,  the  railway  can  not  be  injured  by  A  riding  on  the  ticket  sold  to  B.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  ronnd-trif)  tickets  are  never  questioned  on  the  going  trip.  It  is 
only  the  retnm  narts  of  tickets  that  railroads  try  to  repudiate. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  that  I  noticed  jxarticnlarly  on  an  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia— on  the  retnm  trip.  The  ticket  collector  on  the  train  came  to  me  in  great 
glee  and  said,  '*  I  have  jnst  made  $15;  I  have  caught  3  *  8cali)s."*  '*  What  were 
they?"  * '  Why,"  explained  the  collector,  *  *  there  are  3  passengers  on  this  train  that 
have  tickets  that  I  refused  to  honor  and  have  taken  up,  and  I  get  $5  apiece  for 
such  tickets. "  *  *  What  was  the  matter  with  them:  were  they  fraudulent?*'  *  *  Oh, 
no;  but  they  had  not  been  properly  executed,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and. 
according  to  the  contract,  the  company  does  not  have  to  accept  them." 

I  looked  up  the  cases,  and  I  found  that  in  every  case  the  tickets  had  been  pro{>- 
erly  purchased;  at  least  the  full  fare  of  the  round-trix)  tourist  rate  had  been  given. 
One  case  in  particular  I  remember.  A  young  man  with  his  sister  had  gone  from 
Minneapolis  to  California,  purchasing  2  round-trip  tickets,  6  months'  tickets,  and 
the  lady  had  signed  the  2  tickets.  The  name  I  have  forgotten.  Gk)ing,  the 
tickets  were  not  questioned.  On  the  return  journey  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  to 
return  first.  She  went  to  the  x>roper  office  and  signed  her  name  to  both  the  tickets , 
as  she  had  done  when  purchasing  them  originally,  and  they  were  stamped  by  the 
agent.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  brother  took  the  train,  his  ticket  was  refused, 
no  excuse  would  go,  and  his  ticket  was  confiscated  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  local  fares  from  point  to  point,  and  local  fares  West  are  very  high.  He  was 
not  instructed  how  to  get  his  money.  I  told  him  (when  he  got  to  his  destination, 
if  he  had  money  enough)  how  to  apply  for  a  refund.  In  that  way  the  company 
received  twice  the  fare, 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  Treading]:  **(c)  Because  the  closing  of  unauthorized  bro- 
kers' offices  would  doubtless  stop  the  mducements  now  existmg  to  steal,  alter,  forge, 
counterfeit,  or  plug  tickets,  or  issue  tickets  bearing  fictitiou.i  indorsements  as  to 
extensions  of  time,  and  would  also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  x>asses,  advertising, 
editorial,  and  mileage  tickets  by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  he 
emphasized  that  it  would  substitute  authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the 
traveler,  for  the  false  representations  now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to 
sen  their  tickets,  in  respect  of  routes,  time,  change  of  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking 
of  baggage,  connections,  etc.  Recent  tests  show  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
misrepresentation  still  exists. 

"  I  would  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  ticket  offices  of  the 
scalpers  in  New  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visited  untrue 
or  misleading  representations  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connections,  time, 
or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actual  facilities  of  travel." 

There  are  laws  in  every  State  against  stealing  and  forging.  If  the  laws  we  have 
are  not  considered  sufficiently  stringent  to  correct  such  abuses,  we  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enacting  of  the  most  stringent  laws  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  already  shown  that  our  association  has  a  standing  offer  of  reward  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  parties  gruilty  of  this  particular  variety  of  crime. 

As  to  the  authorized  and  accurate  information,  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better 
qualified  and  is  more  disinterested  in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  author- 
ized agents  of  rival  lines. 

The  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  patrons  are  very  essential  to  his  success. 
He  must  be  obliging  and  truthful  as  a  matter  of  business. 

It  is  a  very  common  experience  in  the  offices  of  brokers  to  have  travelers  who 
are  already  equipped  with  tickets  ask  for  information,  claiming  that  the  regular 
agent  was  either  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  give  them  attention. 

In  the  commission's  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blanchard  the  following 
occurs  Treading]:  **Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  could  you  get  at  such 
information? — ^A.  By  sending  x>ersons  to  the  scalpers*  offices  to  ask  if  such  and  such 
lines  made  certain  connections,  or  did  this  or  that;  would  such  and  such  tickets  be 
BScceptedon  certain  trains,  etc.;  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took 
place,  and  information  of  that  general  kind. 

"<^.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information? — ^A.  Yes." 

This  reference  by  Mr.  Blanchard  to  the  spotter  opens  up  a  subject  upon  which 
volumes  could  be  written.  He  is  the  useful  tool  of  the  rate-making  powers  and  the 
traffic  pools.  A  fair  idea  of  his  methods  and  the  way  that  professional  liars  are 
made  of  people  who  would  prefer  to  be  honest  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
article,  cupiwd  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  7, 1900  [reading] : 

OH   THE   SCALPSBS'  TRAIL— HOW  THE  BIO  PA88ENQER  AS80CIATI0NB    RUN   DOWN  ILLEGAL    TRAFFIC  IN 
RAILWAY  TICKBTB~MBN  AND  WOMEN  "8POTTKB8"— A  NOVEL  KIND  OF  DETECTIVE  WORK. 


Old  and  new  methods:  In  years  gone  by  each  individual  railroad  company,  when  it  thought  the 
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thto  Ifl  changed,  and  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  the  paawnger  aasodatloiia,  two 
of  which,  the  largest  in  the  country,  have  tneir  headquarten  in  Chicago.  One  of  these  Is  the  Western 
Passenger  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  all  the  lines  running  west  from  Chicago  and  governing 
also  the  roads  reaching  to  the  Southwest  and  Northwest.  The  other  is  the  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, which  controls  the  doings  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  also  those  reaching  to  theOhlo  Riyer. 

Keeping  tab  on  the  "  market: "  To  these  organizations,  during  the  past  8  years,  have  been  relegated 
the  duties  of  keeping  tab  on  the  "market,"  as  the  scalpers  are  designated.  Each  year  the  chairmen 
of  these  two  associations  have  put  into  effect  more  expert  methods  of  spying  out  the  condiUoiui  as 
regards  the  abuse  of  railway  tickets  and  passes,  until  the  brokers  now  freely  admit  that  the  system 
of  espionage  is  so  strict  that  it  very  seriously  handicaps  their  business  and  subjects  them  to  a  large 
loss  annuallv. 

Not  only  does  this  system  of  "testing  the  market'*  apply  to  Chicago.    It  is  so  extensive  that  it 


sender  association  as  is  Clark  street  in  Chicago,  the  hotbed  of  all  ticket  broken. 

Tno  "spotters"  employed  for  making  the  tests  are  usually  men  furnished  by  some  one  of  the  pri- 
vate detective  agencies,  and  oftentimes  special  details  of  women  are  asked  for. 

When  the  agents  are  not  from  a  detective  agency,  some  of  the  clerks,  young  men  and  women 
employed  in  the  mileage  bureaus  of  the  associations,  are  sent  out  on  the  street  an^  are  initiated  into 
the  business  unless  they  make  decided  objection  to  the  work. 

Such  tickets  as  are  picked  up  by  the  operators  are  turned  into  the  association's  office,  and  then  the 
chairman  proceeds  to  notify  the  roads  by  which  they  were  issued  that  a  certain  ticket  of  a  certain 
kind  has  been  found  in  the  street,  and  the  road  is  requested  to  remit  for  its  full  tariff  value.  This  is 
in  the  cases  of  editorial  and  half-rate  transportation.  In  the  case  of  passes,  immense  numbers  of 
which  get  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers,  the  parties  or  concerns  to  whom  thev  were  given  are  simply 
placed  on  the  so-called  ' '  confidential  list,"  which  means  that  further  courtesies  will  not  be  extended. 

As  regards  free  transportation  by  the  scalpers,  it  is  eaAd  that  only  a  certain  class  of  the  brokers  will 
handle  this  business,  the  more  reputable  ones  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 

*  *  «  *  *  «  « 

"S]X>tten  move  from  city  to  city:"  When  the  operators  have  become  too  well  known  to  oontinae 
their  work  in  one  field,  they  are  shipped  to  another  city,  and  the  testing  of  the  street  is  taken  up  there. 
En  route  they  are  used  as  so  many  "  spotters"  on  the  train  conductors,  the  passenger  associations  also 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  transportation  that  is  handled  by  conductors  on  trains. 

A  feature  of  this  testli^  the  market  which  perhaps  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  and  which 
hits  the  brokers  the  hardest,  is  the  lifting  of  the  mileage  tickets.  AH  such  tickets  bought  up  on  the 
market  are  confiscated  by  the  two  passenger  associations,  and  in  a  year's  time  it  means  an  immense 
financial  loss  to  the  brokers,  who  are  just  so  much  out  of  pocket.  When  very  severe  tests  of  the  mar- 
ket are  being  made,  the  associations  oftentimes  get  outsiders,  in  the  guise  of  traveling  men,  to  help, 
and  in  this  manner  much  mileage  is  secured  from  the  scalpers  which  otherwise  they  would  not  let 
go,  because  of  their  fear  of  the  "spotters." 

This  innovation  of  recent  vears  put  into  effect  bv  the  railroads  has  practically  clipped  the  wings  of 
the  broker  element  and  has  nad  tne  effect  of  driving  many  of  them  out  of  the  business." 

This  shows  a  method  that  is  in  vogue  with  some  of  the  more  anscrnptdous 
roads.  It  is  but  fair  to  sav  that  there  are  railroads  or  managers  of  raUroaas  who 
are  opposed  to  us  from  a  business  standpoint,  who  are  too  nonorable  to  stoop  to 
such  methods.  But  with  the  unscrupulous  the  ticket  broker  is  helpless.  He  puts 
out  a  mileage  book  and  has  to  guarantee  it  to  the  passenger;  the  man  may  oe  a 
spotter,  and  come  back  with  a  receipt — ^ticket  taken  up  by  the  conductor — all 
lost,  and  the  value  must  necessarily  be  refunded;  and  this  article  says  it  goes  into 
the  treasury  of  the  great  traffic  association  and  causes  annually  a  great  loss  to  the 
ticket  broker. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ^*(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  con- 
ductors not  to  cancel  tickets  taken  up,  in  order  that  theyma^r  resell  them  in  their 
scalping  offices — and  sometimes  more  than  once — ^for  their  joint  benefit.'' 

In  an  experience  of  19  years  I  have  personally  known  of  but  three  or  four  cases 
of  this  kind  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  them  to  the  railroads  interested. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  '*fe)  Because  thev  have  corrupted  clerks  and 
ticket  distributors  in  some  railway  general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloia 
and  dispose  of  irregularly  issued  tickets  for  a  consideration." 

Such  thin^  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  if  common  among  brokers  the  spotter 
system  of  railways  would  soon  unearth  the  scandal.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
such  customs  are  at  all  prevalent  in  all  the  information  laid  before  legislative 
bodies  during  the  past  10  years. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
argument  that  is  used  against  ticket  brokers.  In  this  little  pamphlet  entitled 
Museum  of  Ticket  Scalping  Iniquity,  are  shown  tickets  that  were  some  of  them 
issued  10  years  ago;  photographs  of  the  tickets  showing  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  used— by  which  changes  were  made,  tickets  plugged,  etc.  In  all  this 
alleged  evidence  there  is  but  one  smgle  case  where  a  direct  charge  is  made  against  a 
broker;  but  it  says  *  *  a  scalper  did  so  and  so;"  *  *  this  was  done  by  a  broker."  There 
is  only  one  case,  as  I  remember,  where  a  name  is  mentioned,  and  in  that  case  the 
man  was  exonerated  by  the  courts. 

This  pamphlet  came  out  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  issued  by  the  central 
antiscaJping  committee,  of  Chicago.  Quit€  recently  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  pamphlet,  this  time  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Travelers  of  Chicago,  has  appeared. 
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It  aeems  to  me  a  singular  thing  that  men  as  shrewd  as  the  passenger  agents  and 
managers  of  railways  snould  try  to  nse  this  sort  of  thing  as  e^ndence  before  a  body 
of  men  of  as  high  intelligence  as  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Beiiresentatiyes,  when  the  pretended  evidence  wonld  not  convict  any 
one  of  wrongdoing  before  a  country  justice  of  the  peace.  Of  course  I  can  not 
say  that  none  of  these  specimens  were  used  by  a  ticket  broker,  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  class  of  men  that  are  employed  by  railroads  to  get  evidence,  and  I 
know^  that  these  men  are  entirely  capable  of  making  evidence  if  they  can  not  get 
it  by  any  other  means. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  charges  that  are  brought  against  ticket  brokers. 
Kow,  in  trying  to  combat  these  false  representations,  we  are  absolutely  helpless. 
Statements  will  be  published  in  the  newspapers  that  such  and  such  a  person  was 
defrauded  by  a '  *  scalper:"  his  ticket  was  no  good.  The  name  of  no  broKer  is  used, 
and  there  is  no  chance  for  a  libel  suit.  A  year  ago  in  St.  Louis  a  newspax)er  came 
out  with  a  very  scathing  article  a^inst  ticket  brokers,  calling  them  rogues  and 
thieves.  Two  or  three  ticket  brokers  in  that  city  brought  suits  for  damages  for 
libel,  but  they  were  thrown  out  of  court  because  the  charge  was  general — no  par- 
ticular person  had  been  mentioned.  We  have  to  suffer  that  sort  of  persecution 
and  are  nelpless. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  *'(/)  Because  many  scalpers  ox)erate  in  clear 
violation  of  law,  notably  in  10  States  wherein  they  nullify  the  statutes  thereof." 

This  has  been  replied  to  before,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  recent  cases  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  where  4  hotel  clerks  were  fined  $200  each  for  handling  rail- 
Toad  tickets.  Of  all  the  cities  in  this  great  Union  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one 
where  a  citizen  can  be  fined  in  court  and  rest  under  the  fear  of  imprisonment  for 
the  sale  of  a  railway  ticket.  I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  these  cases,  but 
from  published  reports  the  only  offense  committed  by  these  young  men  was  that 
of  disposing  of  tickets  handed  them  by  guests  of  their  hotel,  the  transactions 
being  greatly  similar  to  the  transaction  iUustrated  to  this  commission  by  Presi- 
dent Stickney  when  he  sold  his  ticket  to  Big  John  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in 
Chicago. 

lir.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  **(^)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the 
nature  of  fences  or  pawnshops,  both  of  which  latter  are  suDJect  to  legal  or  police 
regulations  and  examinations,  while  scalpers'  offices,  being  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  another  commodity  escape  such  safeguards  against  misuse  and  fraua." 

In  many  of  the  cities  of  this  country  ticket  brokers  are  licensed.  This  license 
has  often  been  solicited  and  secured  by  brokers,  who  by  this  means  have  sought 
to  keep  out  undesirable  characters. 

lir.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  **(h)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held 
responsible  for  disturbing  passenger  conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  which 
they  ask  the  aid  of  law  to  effectually  resist  and  prevent." 

If  railroads  contend  that  ticket  brokers  are  responsible  for  disturbing  passenger 
conditions,  how  do  they  account  for  disturbed  conditions  in  freight  traffic  where 
brokers  do  not  operate? 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ^^(t)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and 
reprisals  as  the  best  means  by  which  they  can  procure  the  greatest  number  of 
tickets  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  by  shifting  their  business  from  one  road  to  another 
and  by  working  in  conjunction  with  other  unauthorized  or  pliable  agencies,  they 
have  frequently  produced  the  serious  contentions  in  fares  which  they  desired." 

The  rate  wars  of  Canada  refute  the  statement  that  brokers  are  responsible  for 
rate  wars.  But  if  rate  wars  are  undesirable,  a  law  coidd  be  enacted  forbidding 
them. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]  :'^  (k)  Because  when  a  railway  comi>any  decides 
to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more  classes  of  through  fares.  It  dares  not  do  it  in  its 
own  ofBces  in  violation  of  the  interstate  act,  of  various  State  statutes,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral tariffs  which  it  has  published,  filed,  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but  usually 
avails  of  ticket  scalpers*  offices  to  coUusively  violate  the  act,  a  course  which 
involves  better  intending  lines  in  a  demoralized  scramble  for  business.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  practice  is  now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It 
has  been  gradually  circumscribed,  but  if  scalping  offices  were  altogether  abolished, 
or  their  authority  required  to  be  made  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessation 
of  these  joint  resources  and  practices." 

The  ticket  broker  offers  to-day  the  only  means  by  which  the  traveling  public 
may  escape  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  great  traffic  associations.  Abolish  him  and 
exactions  would  be  practiced  from  which  there  would  be  no  relief,  at  least  not 
within  the  means  of  the  poor  and  uninformed. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  '*  (I)  Because  scalpers  afford  no  honest  informa- 
tion or  accommodations  to  travelers  which  the  railroad  companies  do  not  desire 
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to  extend  to  all  their  patrons  under  just  and  xinif  orm  charges  and  roles,  admin- 
ifltered  through  their  authorized  bureaus  of  information  and  redemption,  where 
they  will  retom  to  the  holders  of  nnnsed  portions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding 
the  fares  which  duly  accrue  between  the  points  which  the  passenger  actually  trav- 
erses, correct  errors  of  their  agents  in  selling  tickets  as  to  routes,  the  erroneous 
checking  or  losses  of  baggage,  etc.  Even  the  scalpers  must  send  their  patrons  to 
such  ofloces  for  those  purposes  or  substitute  a  show  of  authority  made  up  often  of 
fraud,  ignorance,  collusion,  dishonesty,  and  depleted  and  unequal  fares.  The  rail- 
road ticket  agents  at  all  points  will  transmit  unused  coupons  to  the  redemption 
bureaus  and  give  all  desired  information." 

In  this  the  gentleman  is  wholly  at  fault.  As  before  explained,  an  element  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  a  broker  is  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  patrons.  As 
to  the  matter  of  redemption,  I  will  answer  that  a  little  later. 

I  think  I  might,  perhaps,  illustrate  the  value  of  the  broker  in  saving  the  passen- 
ger from  loss  through  the  undue  exactions  and  iron-clad  rules  of  railroads  by  a 
case  that  occurred  recently  in  my  own  eiroerience.  A  young  man  came  into  the 
office  with  the  return  part  of  a  ticket  to  Dulutb,  Minn.  The  fare  is  $19.25.  He 
asked  me  what  I  would  pay  for  it.  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  ffoing  back.  He  said: 
**  Yes;  but  I  want  to  stop  at  Saginaw,  100  miles  north,  and  the  agent  here  in  the 
city  told  me  I  could  not  stop  on  the  ticket."  I  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  district 
passenger  agent  and  ask  for  an  instruction  to  the  agent  at  Saginaw  to  stamp  the 
ticket  when  he  was  ready  to  go  on.  I  advised  him  that  he  could  pay  the  local 
fare,  $2.91,  to  Saginaw,  and  in  that  way  he  would  save  his  ticket.  Tne  ticket  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  some  teachers'  convention,  and  was  good  until  the  9th  of 
January.  It  had  cost  him  the  ordinary  rate  plus  $2.  That  would  be  $21.25.  The 
young  man  came  back  to  the  office  in  a  little  while  and  said  the  "passengeT  agent 
insisted  that  the  conditions  on  that  ticket  could  not  be  waived;  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  either  return  to  Detroit  to  have  his  ticket  executed  for  the  return 
journey  or  give  up  \he  stop  at  Saginaw.  I  told  him  to  leave  the  ticket  at  my 
office,  and  in  case  I  got  a  passenger  to  Duluth  I  would  send  for  him  and  he  could 
go  and  have  the  ticket  stamped  and  executed  by  the  agent  so  my  customer  could 
use  it,  and  when  he  got  ready  to  go  himself  he  could  pay  the  companv  tiie  local 
fare.  He  did  so.  I  realized  $15  for  his  ticket.  I  guaranteed  this  ticket  to  the 
passenger,  who  took  it,  and  as  I  have  not  heard  from  him  no  doubt  he  made  his 
journey  safely.  The  original  owner  of  the  ticket  paid  reg^ular  fare  to  the  same 
company  when  he  was  ready  to  go.  In  that  transaction  it  seems  to  me  a  ticket 
broker  saved  the  passenger  from  a  loss  that  practically  amounted  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  ticket  and  in  no  way  defrauded  the  railroad  companv.  That  is  simply 
an  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  every  day  and  every  hour  all  over  Uie  United 
States. 

There  is  another  subject  that  may  be  pertinent  in  this  connection.  *  Some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  1898  an  edict  went  forth  by  the  railroads  cutting  off  second- 
class  rates  generally  through  the  southwest.  No  corresponding  reduction  was 
made  on  the  first-class  rate.  The  lowest  rate  prior  to  January  1«  1899,  between 
New  Orleans  and  Louisville  was  $13.50;  the  lowest  present  rate,  $19.  I  will  just 
pick  out  a  few  Of  these;  there  is  a  long  list  of  them:  The  lowest  rate.  New  Orleans 
to  Kansas  City,  old  rate  $'^,  present  rate  $24.35;  Chicago  to  Austin,  Tex.,  former 
rate  $23.75,  present  rate  $32.15;  Washington  to  Waco,  Tex.,  former  rate  )30.dO. 
present  rate  $38.30. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Are  those  first-class  rates  you  are  now  reading?— A. 
These  are  the  first-class  rates  at  present,  and  the  only  rates. 

Q.  The  old  first-class  rates  and  the  present? — ^A.  The  old  second-class  and  the 
present  first-class.  The  first-class  rates  have  not  been  changed,  but  the  second- 
class  rate  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  The  lowest  sum  you  mention  is  the  second-class  rate?— 
A.  It  is  tne  old  second-class  rate.  There  is  none  to-day.  There  was  an  average 
difference,  I  think,  of  40  per  cent.  This  order  was  sent  out  by  the  commissioner; 
and,  perhaps  through  oversight,  it  was  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  but  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  subject.  It  was  only 
through  brokers  that  the  people  who  wished  to  travel  cheaply  could  get  any  relief. 

This  condition  continued  until  4  days  ago.  I  received  a  wire  dated  «lannary 
14,1901,  from  New  Orleans,  as  follows:  "Owing  to  heavy  brokers' competition 
railroads  yesterday  imt  on  sale  second-class  tickets  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  sixteen  fifty,  twelve  fifty,  fifteen  fifty,  a  reduction  about  fifty  per  cent."  And 
by  letter  of  same  date:  **Am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  railroad  comx>anies  oat 
of  N.O.,  owing  to  the  brokers  selling  so  many  second-class  passengers  to  North- 
em  points  via  round-about  routes  and  at  reduced  rates,  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  their  second-class  rates  to  Northern  points  as  follows:  Former  rate  to 
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Chicago,  $23,  now  rates  for  secoud-K^laas  passengers  are  $16.50;  St.  Louis,  rednoed 
from  $18  to  $12.50;  Kansas  City,  from  $24.35  to  $15.50.  In  addition  they  have 
been  compelled  to  place  on  sale  at  rednced  rates  piurty  tickets  to  varioos  Northern 
points.    These  reduced  rates  went  into  effect  yesterday,  Jan.  13th." 

This  I  simply  nse  as  an  illnstration  of  the  fact  that  ticket  brokers  are  an  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  frequently  bringing  about  reductions  in  railroad  rates. 

(After  a  recess  of  one  hour  the  commission  resumed  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Linden- 
berger,  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  In  speaking  of  this  order  taking  off  the  second-class  rate  South 
I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  circular  that  was  sent  out  by  Mr,  Joseph  Richardson, 
chairman  of  tne  Central  Passenger  Association.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  and 
allow  it  to  go  into  the  evidence  in  the  projier  place.    The  order  was  as  follows: 

[Central    Pasaenger  AiBociatioii,  office  of  the  comminloner,  eighth  floor  Monadnock  Building, 

F.  G.  Donald,  commlsBloner.    Gerrlt  Fort,  secretary.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  st,  1888, 
[Circular  Letter  No.  1090.] 

3b  the  Meatben  of  the  OetUral  Pa»$enger  As$ociaHon. 

DKA.B  SiBs:  The  subjoined  communication  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  infonnation. 
YooxB,  truly, 

F.  C.  Donald,  OommiuUmer. 

[File  8796.] 

SOUTHBAffTEBN  PAMBNGBR  ASSOCIATION, 

Atlanta,  December  19, 1808. 

STANDARD  RATES— WITHDRAWAL  SRCOND-CLASS  FARES. 


B.  D.  CalDWSLL,  Esq.,  ChfUrman. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  16,  we  beg  to  state  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  soatheastem  lines,  held  at  Cincinnati,  December  16  and  16,  it  was  arranged  to  cancel  all  second- 
class  fares  from  this  territory  to  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  Deming,  and 
intermediate  points,  as  well  as  to  points  basing  thereon,  to  take  effect  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
This  will  only  leave  in  effect  second-class  fares  from  the  southeast  to  eastern  cities  and  Virginia 

Klnts  to  Montana  and  Pacific  coast  points,  and  to  points  in  Mexico;  also  to  a  few  points  beyond  St. 
,ul,  basing  thereon.  Second-class  fares  between  tne  South  and  Virginia  citie»,  including  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  may  possibly  be  withdrawn  later  on,  as  this  subject  is  Usted  for  consideration  at  next 
meetixig  of  the  conference  committee  of  this  association. 

very  respectfully,  Joseph  Richardson,  Chairman. 

(Copy  to  F.  C.  Donald,  esq. ) 

I  made  an  illustration  of  the  redemption  value  of  a  Dnlnth  ticket  and  explained 
how  the  broker  came  to  the  relief  of  the  passenger.  There  is  another  oppressive 
mle  practiced  by  most  of  the  railroads.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  limited 
ticket  may  be  good  to  stop  at  certain  points— junction  points  and  ends  of  cou- 
pons— ^there  is  a  role  that  t>aggage  can  only  be  checked  to  the  destination  of  the 
ticket.  For  instance,  if  a  passenger  in  New  York  buys  a  Chicago  ticket,  while 
his  ticket  may  permit  of  his  stopping  at  Detroit,  they  will  not  check  his  baggage 
to  Detroit  but  will  check  it  throus^  to  Chicago.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  a 
Iiassenger  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Detroit  and  wanted  his  baggage.  The  railroad 
company  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  in  order  to  get  it  the  passenger  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  excess  rate  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  the  same  as  though  the  bag- 
eage  bad  been  carried  to  Chicago  by  the  railroad  companv  and  then  transported 
Dack  again.  The  excess  rate,  being  about  12  per  cent  of  the  regular  passenger 
fare,  amounts  to  about  $1  per  100  pounds.  I  have  known  passengers  to  be 
mulcted  out  of  $1  or  $2  just  to  get  their  baggage.  In  some  cases  the  companies 
have  required  the  surrender  of  tne  balance  of  the  ticket — ^take  it  away  from  the 
passenger  before  they  would  give  him  his  baggage.  I  have  known  that  to  be 
done.  For  instance^  in  California  at  all  eastern  points  you  can  get  a  ticket  to  Los 
Angeles  via  San  Francisco,  or  to  San  Francisco  via  Lios  Angeles  at  the  same  price  as 
to  go  to  either  point  direct.  A  passenger  with  baggage  checked  to  'Frisco  may 
want  to  discontinue  his  journey  and  get  his  baggage  at  Los  Angeles.  The  com- 
pany confiscates  the  ticket,  although  they  may  not  have  carried  the  baggage  or 
the  passenger  1  mile,  and  are  paid  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate  by  the 
company  issuing  the  ticket,    lliefare  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  is  $15. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ''(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decline  to 
issue  reduced-fare  tickets  of  such  forms  as  are  easily  manipulated,  because  of  the 
certainty  that  scalping  will  ensue  and  thus  unduly  extend  the  privilege  granted 
to  unauthorized  users  of  such  tickets.  The  same  fear  actuates  some  companies 
to  impose  conditions  upon  the  faces  of  their  sx>ecial  tickets  and  limit  their  dura- 
tions of  s^e  and  use,  whereas,  if  scali)ers'  offices  were  abolished,  they  could 
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safely  dispense  with  snch  safegoardB,  because  the  bona  fide  passen^r  would  not 
nse  the  methods,  misrepresentation,  or  abuses  which  6cali)er8  practice." 

I  sav  in  reply  to  that  tiiat  railways  should  not  issue  tickets  upon  which  they  are 
un willinff  to  carry  the  holder  of  the  ticket.  Having  fixed  the  price,  sold  the  ticket, 
and  provided  for  the  transportation  of  a  certain  number  of  pasjsengers,  they  should 
carry  out  the  arrangement  irrespective  as  to  what  particular  individual  holds  the 
tipkfit 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  **  (n)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no 
wise  lessen  the  public  facilities,  because  each  company  could  retain  the  services 
of  an  experienced  scalper  by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent, 
and  regulate  him  thereafter  by  the  rules  which  govern  their  own  agents.** 

This  is  an  acknowledgment  that  experienced  **  scalpers  '*  are  a  recognized  ben- 
efit to  the  traveling  pubfic.  But  if  the  broker  was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the 
combine  he  would  be  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  make  him  a 
public  convenience. 

If  it  seems  desirable  that  some  i)owerful  influence  should  control  ticket  sellers 
I  suggest  that  they  be  licensed  by  the  Gk)vemment.  Let  the  requirements  be  as 
strict  as  you  choose,  so  that  everv  seller  of  tickets  mustpass  the  same  examina- 
tion and  be  subject  to  the  same  Government  control.  Tnis  would  be  something 
very  much  to  be  desired  by  reputable  ticket  brokers,  and  especially  by  members 
of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  We  do  not  want  a  license  issued 
by  the  railroads  and  subject  to  their  rules,  but  by  the  Gk)vemment,  and  let  the 
supervision  be  over  all  men  who  sell  tickets,  railroads  as  well  as  brokers.  If  a 
man  then  violated  the  law  his  license  could  be  withdrawn,  and  his  career  as  a 
ticket  man  would  end. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ''  (o)  There  are  two  organized  bodies  of  scalp- 
ers—the American  Ticket  Brokers*  Association  and  the  Quarantee  Ticket  Brokers' 
Aissociation.  They  have  their  directors,  officers,  agents,  rules  and  regulations, 
they  discuss  and  decide  some  question  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  resolutions  and 
deal  with  the  property  of  others  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  while  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  railroad  can  not 
adopt  counter  agreements  without  violating  its  .decisions. 

**  Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
not  reach  scalpers' fares  or  practices,  because  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  the  railway  companies  proper  can  only  be  changed  by 
3  days'  notice  as  to  reductions  and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  while  the  scalpers 
can  change  them  either  way,  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  company, 
acting  with  a  scalper,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There  is  a 
manifest  injustice  m  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appropriate 
nationcd  legislation." 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  broker  filing  rates.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this 
be  required,  the  law  would  be  equally  as  well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  average  railroad. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(p.)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has 
not  been  sufficiently  urged  upon  public  attention.  If  a  passenger  purchiusing 
a  through  ticket  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  discontinue 
his  journey  at  Buffalo,  the  unused  coupon  west  of  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  issuing  company  or  its  unused  connection.  If  he  takers  the  same  unused  coupon 
to  a  scalper  he  is  offered  by  him  less  for  the  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than 
the  railway  would  redeem  it  for.  His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  would, 
therefore,  oe  more  than  its  due  amount  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than 
his  remaining  coupon  was  worth.  Against  this  the  purchasing  passenger  west  of 
Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under  the  legal  fare,  but  he  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  that 
preference,  in  this  way  we  answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of 
brokers,  and  venture  the  further  assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  aver- 
age fares  paid  by  i>assengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its 
continuance." 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  evidently  misinformed.  The  passenger,  in  any  event,  has  the 
option  of  patronizing  the  redemption  bureau  or  the  broker,  as  his  inclination  or 
tne  state  of  his  finances  will  permit. 

I  think  he  is  rather  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  an  illustration .  Take  the  ticket 
mentioned.  The  through  rate,  first  class,  from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Buffalo  is 
$17;  the  cheapest  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  |8.  If  the  passenger  after 
reaching  Buffalo  was  to  send  in  his  ticket  for  redemption  to  the  railroad  company 
they  would  deduct  from  the  $17  the  tariff  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  is  $8, 
and  refund  him  $&.  The  lowest  first-class  fare  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  or 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  is  $12.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  price  the  rail- 
road company  would  pay  him  for  his  ticket  and  the  regular  price  of  the  ticket  of 
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|3.  The  passenger  holdine  that  ticket,  for  which  the  railroad  company  wonld  pay 
him  $9,  wonld  iuiTe  little  difficnlty  in  selling  it  to  a  hroker  for  $10;  the  broker  in 
tarn  wonld  sell  it  to  a  cnstomer  for  $11.  The  broker  wonld  make  a  dollar,  he 
wonld  save  his  cnstomer  a  dollar,  and  the  original  purchaser  of  the  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  wonld  have  saved  a  dollar  over  the  tariff  rate  in  his  trip  to 
Buffalo. 

I  have  a  nnmber  of  tickets  here  that  I  picked  ont  of  my  own  stock  that  will 
probably  serve  to  illnstrate  this  redemption  f  eatnre  [exhibiting  tickets] . 

Here  is  a  ticket  issned  originally  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  It  comes  in  very 
nearly  like  this  illnstration  that  Mr.  Blanchard  attempted  on  the  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  This  is  a  second-class  ticket.  The  through  rate  on  that 
ticket  was  $17  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  the  rate  for  a  similar  ticket  from 
New  York  t^  Detroit  was  $13.  When  the  passenger  gets  to  Detroit  he  wonld 
then  have  $4  invested  in  his  ticket.  The  lowest  tariff  rate  between  Detroit  and 
Chicago  is  $7.75.  Shonld  the  passenger  send  that  ticket  in  to  the  company  for 
redemption,  the  most  that  he  conld  ^et,  after  going  through  the  necessarily  slow 
methods  of  railroads  in  redeeming  tickets,  wonld  be  $4.  If  that  ticket  is  good  for 
one  day,  in  the  hands  of  any  broker  in  Detroit  it  is  worth  $5.50.  The  passenger 
thus  saves  $1.50  by  bnying  that  throngh  ticket  and  selling  it  at  Detroit.  The 
broker  conld  sell  it  for  an  advance  of  a  dollar  and  thns  make  a  dollar;  and  the 
passenger  bnymg  it  of  the  broker  wonld  save  $1.25,  if  the  broker  sold  it,  as  they 
nsnally  do,  for  ^.50,  after  paying  $5.50. 

Here  is  a  ticket  issned  in  Kansas  City  for  New  York.  This  part  of  the  coupon 
reads  from  BnffiJo  to  New  York.  It  has  been  used  to  Buffalo.  The  through  fare 
was  $39.50;  the  fare  over  the  same  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  was  $25.50; 
the  redemption  value  of  that  ticket  is  $4.  The  regular  fare  is  $8.  Any  broker  in 
Buffalo,  if  that  ticket  was  good  in  his  hands  a  day,  would  pay  at  least  $6.50  and 
he  could  reseU  it  for  $7  or  $7.50 — cut  the  rate,  and  make  something  for  himself 
and  customer,  and  the  railway  company  gets  the  through  tariff. 

Here  is  a  second-class  ticket  from  Chict^  to  Buffalo.  .The  through  fare  is 
$9.50.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  is  $7.75.  There  is  no  second-class  rate 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  rate  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  second  class,  is 
$5.  The  through  rate  is  ^.50  instead  of  the  added  fares  of  $5  and  $7.75.  The 
passenger,  in  buying  this  ticket  in  Chicago  and  riding  to  Detroit  and  then  sending 
It  in  for  redemption,  would  get  the  difference  between  $7.75  and  $9.50,  which 
would  be  $1.75.  The  regular  second-class  fare  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  is  $5. 
Now.  between  the  broker  and  the  two  passengers  there  is  the  difference  between 
$5  and  $1.75  to  be  divided. 

Here  are  quite  a  number  of  tickets  that  will  serve  further  as  illustrations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  those  dead  tickets? — A.  Yes;  they  are  dead  tickets. 
I  suppose  they  are  very  dead  now,  because  they  can  not  be  sent  in  for  redemption. 
Here  is  a  ticket  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Now,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  passengers  coming  from  some  East- 
em  point,  en  route  for  Grand  Rapids,  get  into  Detroit  on  Sunday.  Except  in  the 
summer  time,  when  there  are  excursion  trains,  there  are  no  trains  on  that  line  on 
Sonday.  There  arff  three  regular  lines  between  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids.  Only 
one  runs  a  Sunday  train.  The  passenger  gets  into  Detroit  on  Sunday.  There  is 
no  train  on  the  hue  for  which  he  holds  a  ticket  by  which  he  can  go  to  Grand 
Rapids;  his  business  requires  him  to  be  there.  If  this  antiscalping  bill  was  a  law, 
he  could  hold  his  ticket  and  send  it  in  for  redemption  and  get  the  redemption 
value  inside  of  80  days.  But  if  he  hapi)ens  to  be  short  of  money  and  wants  to 
make  an  exchange,  or  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  red-tape  routine,  he  tokes 
it  into  a  broker's  office  and  trades  it  for  a  ticket  good  on  a  tram  leaving  that  day. 
That  is  a  very  ordinary  circumstance,  and  I  presume  similar  cases  happen  con- 
stantly in  ahnost  all  the  cities  of  the  Union. 

I  have  here  quite  a  large  number  of  excursion  tickets  that  have  no  redemption 
value.  Here  is  a  ticket  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor;  it  is  good  for  a  stated  time 
and  is  printed  "  Not  transferable."  If  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed — that  is, 
the  law  as  it  has  been  offered  here  in  Congress— this  ticket  would  be  absolutely 
valueless. 

The  bill  states,  as  a  kind  of  sop  to  the  public,  that  the  purchaser  of  a  transfer- 
able ticket  which  he  is  using  in  tne  prosecution  of  a  journey  may  sell  that  ticket 
to  another  person  who  will  use  it  in  the  prosecution  of  the  journey.  Now,  all 
that  railroad  companies  would  have  to  do  to  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  do  that 
would  be  to  print  "Not  transferable"  on  the  ticket,  as  is  done  in  this  case.  I 
heUeve  that  feature  alone  would  make  the  law  unconstitutional,  because  it  puts 
it  within  the  power  of  the  railroad  company  to  make  an  act  criminal  or  not, 
depending  simply  on  the  way  they  print  the  ticket. 
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Here  are  ezcnrsion  tickets  from  Detroit  to  Lansing,  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit  to  Kalamazoo;  they  are  sold  on  special  occasions.  The  ronndtrip  rate 
is  less  than  the  tariff  one  way;  they  have,  therefore,  no  redemption  value.  If  it 
shonld  be  unlawful  to  sell  these  ticKets  the  railroad  companies  would  get  pay  for 
services  which  they  never  render.  They  would  carry  a  certain  number  of  persons 
one  way  and  refuse  to  carry  an  equal  number  back. 

Here  are  commutation  tickets  good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  sold  in  lots  of  10 
tickets  in  competition  with  the  electric  lines.  These  come  in  blocks  of  10  at  25 
cents,  and  are  good  detached;  the  local  fare  is  78  cents.  If  we  had  an  antiscalping 
law  the  act  of  any  individual  passenger  or  broker  selling  one  of  those  tickets  to 
another  individual  would  be  criminal.  The  selling  of  a  ticket  that  cost  25  cents 
could  subject  him  to  punishment  not  to  exceed  $1 ,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 
Should  he  steal  a  ticket  the  penalty  would  merely  be  for  petty  larcen^r.  Similar 
cases  with  relation  to  commutation  tickets  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Here  is  a  ticket  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Detroit  to  (^ebec,  issued  on  the 
14th  of  October  and  good  to  the  22d.  It  bears  the  printed  statement,  **  Not 
transferable;''  no  name  appears  on  the  ticket;  it  does  not  show  to  what  in^vidual 
issued.  The  ticket  was  sold  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  regular  fare  is 
$18;  redemption  value,  nothing. 

There  are  any  quantity  of  tickets  here  that  are  good  in  the  hands  of  any  passen- 
ger, but  yet  have  no  redemption  value. 

In  case  brokers  were  not  allowed  to  handle  tickets  of  this  character,  I  do  not 
know  as  it  would  be  proper  to  call  it  a  saving,  but  the  g^in  to  theraUroads  of  the 
United  States  would  amount  to  a  sum  that  I  would  hardly  dare  to  compute.  I 
believe  it  would  run  into  the  millions  annually.  Of  course  the  ticket  brokers  do 
not  and  can  not  in  all  cases  make  this  saving  to  the  people  by  using  all  these 
tickets,  but  thev  do  to  an  extent  that  is  very  important  to  the  traveling  public. 

We  had  at  one  time  a  State  law  in  Michigan  requiring  railroads  to  issue  a  fam- 
ily mileage  ticket.  The  ticket  was  printed  with  the  usual  restrictions,  and  in 
large  letters  the  State  laws  of  Michigan  were  referred  to — the  nontransferability 
of  tne  ticket — that  the  conductor  would  take  it  up  and  collect  fare,  etc.,  if  offered 
by  other  than  the  original  purchaser.  A  prominent  passenger  agent  in  that  State, 
desiring  to  increase  the  ti'avel  on  his  road,  put  these  tickets  in  large  quantities 
into  the  hands  of  brokers  and  guaranteed  them  against  question.  We  worked 
amicably  for  some  time.  But  suddenly  the  passenger  agent  changed  his  mind  and 
issued  orders  to  his  conductors,  and  a  gi*eat  many  of  these  books  which  we  had  a 
right  to  assume  had  been  bought  under  that  understanding  were  taken  up.  For 
books  costing  $20  I  got  in  some  cases  no  more  than  a  ride  of  100  miles — $2— :and 
the  loss  to  me  was  $18.  There  was  no  recourse  unless  we  went  into  court  and 
established  the  circumstances,  and  that  does  not  pay.  Ticket  brokers  are  long- 
suffering.  Thev  can  not  afford  to  quarrel,  because  it  interferes  with  future 
business,  not  onl^  with  the  railroad  in  question  but  with  any  other  railroad  that 
they  may  deal  with.    This  is  x>erhaps  enough  to  illustrate  the  idea. 

Mr.  Blanchard  sa^s  [reading]:  ^'(g)  The  payment  of  commissions  by  railroad 
companies  is  an  inciting  cause  to  the  continuance  of  scalping,  because  such  com- 
missions are  often  divided  between  scalper  and  passenger.  The  payment  of  com- 
missions 1b  justly  chargeable  upon  the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go  the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may  prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  uni- 
form reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to  the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from 
which  commissions  and  scalping  must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares 
are  ascertained." 

When  a  railway  pays  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  a  ticket  it  necessarily  agrees 
to  accept  a  net  rate  for  the  ticket,  and  can  not  be  defrauded  if  the  ticket  is  sold 
for  any  amount  above  the  net  price.  Should  an  antiscalping  law  be  passed,  an 
agent  with  authority  from  a  transportation  company  would  not  be  subject  to 
punishment  for  doing  any  of  the  acts  complained  of  by  Mr.  Bianchard. 

Mr.  Bianchard  says  [reading]:  '*(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate 
our  view  if  corresponding  brokerage  ofl&ces  were  opened  throughout  the  country 
for  scalping  freight  rates  through  advancing,  reducing,  manipulating,  and  secretly 
and  fraudulently  altering  them  for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  by  persons  utterly 
unauthorized  to  deal  with  such  values  and  bills  of  lading.  Yet  I  know  of  no  act 
or  justification  in  the  scalping  of  tickets  and  fares  which  would  not  with  equal 
justice  warrant  similar  scalping  in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading." 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  he  knew  of  no  justification  in  the  scalping 
of  passenger  tickets  that  could  not  apply  to  freight  rates,  I  think  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  pay  fieight  rates  if  there  were  brokers  in  that  line*    The  average  shipper 
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would  gladly  welcome  some  method  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive 
rates  extorted  from  freight  ship^rs.  I  believe  the  ticket  broker  has  been  a  use- 
ful factor  in  correcting  abnses  in  passenger  traffic,  and  if  the  same  conditions 
could  obtain  in  freight,  a  great  many  of  the  abnses  that  are  now  so  patent,  and 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  that  has  been  heard  by  this  commission, 
could  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  ''  (s)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  leading  arguments 
growing  out  of  various  decisions  pro  and  con,  some  of  them  recent,  upon  this 
subject.  I  am,  however,  qualified  to  discuss  it  by  the  statement  that  if  that  law 
is  hest  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  justice,  then  an  act  should  be  passed  in 
this  respect  which  will  secure  for  the  mutual,  personal,  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the  observance  of  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  I  also  leave  in  their  more  competent  hands  the  questions  of 
legislative  passes." 

Now,  as  to  the  legal  arguments  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  It  took  the  position  that  the  business  of  ticket 
brokerage  was  oeneficial  and  that  any  act  prohibiting  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  that  decision  is  to  be 
printed  in  full  in  Mr.  Lindenberger's  testimony.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
should  have  it  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  A.  L  ELkRRis.  If  there  are  no  objections,  that  will  be  done. 

ANTISClkLPINa  BILL  UNCONSPTITLTPIONAL. 

Opininn  of  the  cotirt  of  appeals  of  New  York,  decided  November  tt,  1898. 

[The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  Geoiwe  Tyroler,  appellant,  v.  The  Warden  of  the  City 
Prison  of  the  City  of  New  York,  respondent.    (Decided  November  22, 1898.)] 

Appeal  from  an  order  of  the  appellate  division,  first  department,  affirming  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
lAwrence  dlsmiwing  relator's  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  remanding  him  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  defendant 

The  relator  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States,  and  immediately  prior  to 
bis  arrest,  and  for  several  years  before  that  time,  had  been  engaged  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
bnfiinejv  of  sening,  and  offering  for  sale,  and  procuring  tickets,  giving,  and  purporting  to  give,  the 
right  to  a  poasage  and  conveyance  on  vessels  and  railway  trains. 

He  is  charged  with  having  i^eceived  the  sum  of  96.30  as  a  consideration  for  a  passage  or  conveyance 
upon  a  ferryboat,  train,  and  vessel  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  a  ticket  giving  the  absolute  right  of  passage  and  conveyance  upon  such  ferrvboat, 
train,  and  veasel,  he  not  being  at  the  time  an  authorized  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of  such 
Teasel,  or  of  the  company  running  such  train.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  relator  did  not  come  into 
the  poasession  of  the  tickets  hiwfully  and  by  purchase  from  the  transportation  companies  issuing 
them. 

The  relator  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  demanded  his  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the 
defendant  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  1897  (Ch.  506)  violated  certain  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ana  was  therefore  void. 

The  special  term  made  its  order  dismissing  the  writ  and  remanded  the  relator. 

The  appellate  division  affirmed  that  order. 

Samuel  Untermyer  for  appellant. 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner  and  James  D.  McClelland  for  respondent. 

Pabkeb,  Ch.  J.:  The  statute  that  appellant  insists  is  in  derogation  of  the  limitation  placed  upon 
the  l^slative  power  by  the  people,  tnrough  the  constitution  of  the  State,  reads  as  follows: 

••  Section  1.  The  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section,  to  be  known 
assertion  615,  to  read  as  follows:  *  Sec.  615.  Sale  of  passage  tickets  on  vessels  and  railroads  forbidden, 
except  by  agents  specially  authorized.' 

**No  person  shall  issue  or  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  passage  ticket,  or  an  Instrument  giving  or  pur- 
porting to  give  any  right,  either  absolutely  or  upon  any  condition  of  contingency,  to  a  passage  or 
conveyance  upon  anv  veMel  or  railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  unless  he  is  an 
anthorized  agent  of  tne  owners  or  consignees  of  such  vessel,  or  of  the  company  running  such  train, 
except  as  allowed  by  sections  618  and  622;  and  no  person  is  deemed  an  authorized  agent  of  such  own- 
ers. cx>n8ignees,  or  company,  within  the  meaning  of  the  chapter,  unless  he  has  received  authority  in 
writing  therefor,  specifying  the  name  of  the  company,  line,  vessel,  or  railway  for  which  he  is  author- 
ized to  act  as  agent,  and  the  city,  town,  or  village,  together  with  the  street  and  street  number,  in 
which  his  office  is  kept,  for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  616  of  the  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  'Sec.  616.  Sale 
by  authorized  agents  restricted.  No  person,  except  asallowed  in  section  622,  shall  ask,  take,  or  receive 
any  money  or  valuable  thing  as  a  consideration  for  any  pa»)sage  or  conveyance  upon  any  vetfse]  or 
railway  train,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any  ticket  or  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  a  right, 
either  absolutely  or  upon  a  condition  or  contingency,  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon  a  vessel  or 
railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  on  a  vessel,  unless  he  is  an  authorized  agent  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  section:  nor  shall  any  person,  as  such  agent,  .sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  such  ticket, 
instrument,  berth,  or  stateroom,  or  ask.  take  or  receive  any  consideration  for  any  such  passage,  con- 
veyance, berth,  or  stateroom,  except  at  the  office  designated  in  his  appointment,  nor  until  he  has  been 
authorized  to  act  as  'such  agent  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inst  section,  nor  for  a  sum  exceeding 
the  price  charged  at  the  time  of  such  sale  by  the  company,  owners,  or  consignees  of  the  vessel  or 
railway  mentioned  in  the  ticket. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  properly  authorized. agent  of  any 
traiuportation  company  from  purchasing  from  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any  other  transpor- 
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lb*  Tftr  .-  tran*;.  rn:  r  •.•  r  :«:::«*  '*-t  Tr*'  tbos*- «<  Uke -vapuiT  of  vhich  he  Ss an  MeDt. be 
t^f^-tf^ac^r.:.  A't«^ft.«ft:r  L^-r  H>  «'.  *".v  :hc  11  kc:»  a  ::<1  skrll  ibeiB  again.  aMkniif  a  profit  that  Bty 
p«rr  &;«<-  o-;>c^ij'1  c^tf^  utf  1«»  •<.  lLc  -l^crtx  '^  ix«-[Rri:Li^A  betvecn  culiaidsin  Tarioos  pazti  of  the 

i'.'^r.T  tl>-  ftre^i  ■?  ft  '.r%r«T.  r^r:  c  <s  n;«£r  In  ibe  vcrthateand  mleof  tiekctiof  forelgBfer' 

r*'^*^'.  r  *  >  -.•  :  *^:.£a£^i  .:.  •*-.  :  jl  :Lt  lA^^^fr  1:1  ktrL«  >-f  t£>r  OBnsfKVtaikciorMpanj'annintnir  1^ 
t  >:.:*.  r  •^  >«  •  '  -  -^  >  :  k-  :•>  <  f  ^  .«  |  r  -  ;«:  a-  r^  thfti  the  agmt  b  thas  engaaedin,  botinieB  t 
trft'  S"  ^**-  •  "  "  »*' T  »;  :•  ■'  *-*  »"  •*^- "  •  '•  *<-'  'tf  t:<  kets.  ih«:  ihe  State,  by  tnletsCatiiie.  slevia 
ar- :  •:>.E-p'.*  ••  •  :  ■  •  r.  r_  *  • .. : r  •  :•  » rr  » L:-  h  :i  takes  fp^i aL  •<bcTni2an»  todeal  in  the  tiaett 
of 'v"  ::  9\  V  :r  ^r  :r^'.-;»  r  ■-■  ^  rinr  r^  a.*faeinay  U:  ftMetomakegitirfftgtoiyarimnggiaentsarith. 
Tr..» :» '  S  >  •  r.  •»-»:.  t.-  r  :'  •  rv^^ii^i:  f»»ture  <>f  this  remaikabie  ftatnte.  'Tbe  ha jin;  and  iril- 
ir.K  '  i  ;«.«-aj:*  t .  h..-:-  i-  r  -:  «»-  .-  ^  .-I  ,:  :* .  r.'.x  <vkD<1rxcned  vb«fe  the  feller  has  not  antboritr  froa 
w#n  ♦- .  :>-  '.f  •►..-  tra'  *^«  r^'  r.  -  -r  :.-r.:f*  t.  «-i  *>  ii5  ac^mt.  It  ha»  happened  before  that  liorthe 
pr  i*-*  :.'.r.  .f  ::j-  p-^  ;  -  :r.-  .a»T  ■»».  -  c  t»  wt-r  has  pix^^'ded  fcwr  an  examinatian  for  the  panMieii< 
a*r>r^.;..:.K  »:..'r.^raji      Mj^  f-i?^-ss— 1  ^-;.:*^:e  •iuali^iatiocis  a5  to  chancier.  intelUgenee.  ftod 


i^i:  r— :-  :.',*  ...'>  :  '  r-i.:,  f-x. :.  r.*  ^-f  tr:«T  or  to  enirafre  in  a  buaiucM  vfairb  mirht  prore 

dii'.ir*-p.  >  ti  tt..'  I--  J  t  :r.  :h»  r.^-  i*  ■  f  a  i-  ->-.'•.  «::htr  tocompetent  or  of  bad  ehararten  Iwt  in  no 
\ii!^*jn'..f  K  ha.^  :i  "  :  !•  r>r\  ft  t:*r.-ri».  a'  !  ..:.  .'^..u-^l  r*'*<^>'^'^  appointment  opoo  a  daas of  penoosor 
c^rjo  rati  r.*  » r    '!>  •::.  ':-'.»- ••-i  wv  **^.- .-^'-t^  e»;>\fmnH^t- 

l\  r;.Ay  ;^m..>  y  u-  :hi:  tr.ifv  u  ««  «. .  r.  a  >.:  :..:-• -n  a$  voald  bare  jofldfied  an  enactment  pladof 
u^fxn*'  T*^'r.- ::  n-  ':;•  r.  th  •*«•  •^r.*:  i«:-<i  :r.  :Lt:  "*.'.::*;  of  pasM^ ticket* and  prescribinr  pentitieEbf 
wny  fif  ♦  :.<•  or  .r-.j -:- t.l.*  r :  f-«r  t'-p--  wh....h  "Id  break  over floch  mtzainui.  fhii  <'■<  \w  Igjti'iJslini 
alT-^rUkri  :..«ir.i '.••!..  B^  .:«  pr  -iS:--r>i>i:  urv  f«enQitted  to  sell  liquor  within  certain  timicatioB 
u^i%\H\'\\\  '•>  d., '-i'.Z' :.- n  -a.*  n'.d  i«>r  ihv  V!  lati«-n  •  if  the  regnlatioos  of  the  traffic  are  provided  oer 
t>«>rj  ;»''.:!.•'«  ;^  «' >.r>  •  \;-  ''^l  toa^^^^urv  lu  the  pubUc  90iDe  meuore of  protection  froin  nonhivalifid- 
intf  <"•:•, z^r,"  »-:.fc'.ji:»-«1  :ri  ;?-•  b-.-i:.*"* 

H'ji  I/..- A<  t  >  !  {'I^  r:ni«  k^-  r  i"  ih*-  tTBr.«portation  companies  the  leleccion  of  thoae  vho  are  here 
aft*'r  t>«  U-  f-  n:.  "•.<1  *«»  *•  'I  t.-  k-**.  It  :n'i-»!*e*  no  restraints  whaterer  tipon  the  appointina  po«». 
nor  ijf>>ri  'he  Hkr«iii  >«%«-r!wi. .  tr.vr  thnr.  tnat  in  the  parrha.<4eof  tickets  ne  must  confine  hiinelfto 
th<'  pr''(f'rly  a>:t}.or.7'  <1  Hjf«'r.:«>  ^-f  the  iransportfttioD  companies.  Tbe  bosinesa  of  baying  and  sdliag 
t!rkv'.-  &•>  t<'  '>':'^  h  i<(r«  !ito.  <-or.':T.-:^^  :••  N-  a  ItintimHte  bnsdness.  bat  to  all  citiaens  other  than  thoM 
who  ir.ay  U-  ^.f-^  t*  d  by  tht-  tr  i:.>-;«  nAti>>n  (-oir.p«init«  the  rijjrtit  to  bay  and  sell  tickets  is  denied,  ftod 
an  ii(\MH.\  Krt.<-  by  ib<-ui  f-OT:>':'  ^ir^  h  k-lony.  Tbe  act  itself  is  salent  as  to  the  motive  of  its  enactmeat 
by  the  le^'>Uture.  and  it  c-oCkUi.Ek&  iio  ^u£gt!Stiuo  as  to  the  public  interests  which  its  purpose  is  to 
irnf^-n-e 

Ticket  brrtkcmj^e  a«  a  bii<^'n  (-<!>:  has  been  in  ext5tenre  for  many  years.  It  Is  a  matter  of  nxniaoE 
knowlr>dpc  that  iit  ^reat  au*  rt'  :•-«.  -^luh  a^O^'k'ssnd  <;Mxe'9,  tickets  can  be  porehased  over  a  gresl 
pr>nion  of  the  trHn^fx>rtati'>n  r«":*.*«iof  tho  world.  Ini^'oding^  trareleisingrest  nomben  haTe goneto 
thriM>  Hfcen'-iev  for  aiivi<i.'  av  tn  «.  h<'u  *  of  n>uti-s  to  b(>  taken  in  contemplated  joamevs  and  to  porchsae 
lb<'  tif'ket''  for  the  trij».  wh.-ihi-r  it  >h«MiM  require  days,  or  weeks,  or  months  to  make  it. 

The  trnvclintr  pnMjc  in  Innre  nnniU-rs  bave  come  to  make  oseof  the  facilities  afforded  bysnd 
ait^'nf'ieK,  of  which  theiv  nre  n«<\v  mtv  many.  And  Cook's  and  Gase*s  are  among  the  agencies  tiMt 
mn^t  w*  out  of  bii«iinei<?i  in  thi'^  >Oite  if  thi<  statute  can  live,  nnlessscnne  transportatioa  company  ihsU 
de«'iJi  it  wiw.'  to  clothe  iheni  with  the  authority  to  act  as  its  agents. 

It  i>  H»*<'n<-d  by  counsel  that  the  traveling  public  and  the  tran^xMrtatlon  companies  bave  been » 
defrandefl  by  the  aet«  ol  the  brr.kerj  in  the  soiling  of  unused  or  alleged  to  be  unused  passage  tick* 
as  tor-all  for  le^rislation  of  a  protective  character,  of  which  this  statute  is  the  outcome.  The  tendescT 
of  the  tlrn«*  undoubte<11y  i«  to  ni'.h  to  the  letri^lsture  for  a  cure  for  all  the  grievances  of  citiaeo& 
wheth<T  r»-ul  or  imuKinary,  and  many  novel  experiments  in  legislation  are  the  result. 

But  u^tiniiy  in  ca«e  of  wr«.ni?s  jienalties  have  been  provided.  It  is  a  novel  l^slatloD  indeed  tbst 
8tt«mpt>.  u»  take  aw-ay  from  all  r>e<jple  the  right  to  conduct  a  given  business  because  there  are  wronr 
driers  In  It  from  who-e  conduct  the  people  feuffer.  But  where  in  thesUtute  is  to  be  found  theen- 
dence  that  its  pur[K»»ie  is  to  prevent  fraud?  "In  the  title  of  the  act,"  answers  counsel,  and  with  that 
^ly'T'L  ^'«,*»?''  ^''  *>*-  content.  For  while  the  act  is  entitled  "  Frauds  In  the  sale  of  pasnge  tickets." 
the  IxxJy  of  the  statute  dr^es  not  contain  anv  reference  to  foiged,  altered,  used,  or  stolen  tickets.  Tl« 
sale  of  such  lieketM  i»  made  a  punishable  offense  under  other  sections  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  provisions  of  the  act.  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  selling  of  valid  tickets  regularly  hsoed 
f?JL^'*""?2'^*^^°  wjmpany.  Can  the  legishiture  declare  such  sales  to  be  fraudulent,  or  prohihit 
iI?L°"  'tl*  ?!i?U."  *  /J**^il  ^^^  ^  prevent  fraud?  If  the  act  prohibited  is  fraudulent  there 
aan  be  no  doubt  that  the  legislature,  under  its  poUce  power,  may  provide  for  its  ponlahmoit;  boi 
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whetber  it  may,  under  such  power,  interdict  the  sale  of  a  valid  ticket  by  one  person  to  another  upon 
the  pretext  that  fraud  will  thus  be  prevented  presents  a  very  different  question. 

I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a  transportation  company.  If  a  transporta- 
tion company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  It  costs  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  it  does  the  other. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  bv  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  another  person?  It  is  said  that  tiie  prohibition  of  such  a  aUe  tends  to  protect  the  traveler 
from  being  defrauded.  If  it  is  a  sale  of  a  valid  ticket,  no  fraud  can  possibly  result;  and  if  it  is  not  a 
flale  of  a  valid  ticket,  then  the  sale  is  fraudulent  and  is  prohibited  by  other  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

Only  one  prop  remains  which  it  is  pretended  can  support  the  weight  of  this  statute,  and  that  is  that 
the  penal  laws  not  having  proved  sufficiently  efficacious  to  wholly  prevent  fraud,  an  emergency  is 
presented  which  justifies  the  taking  away  from  the  general  public  the  right  to  engage  in  the  businesB 
of  ticket  selling. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage  is  in  itself  of  a  fraudulent  character.  The 
busineas  can  be  honestly  conducted:  it  has  been  so  conducted  in  the  past  by  honest  men  engaged  in 
it;  and  the  most  that  is  asserted  is  that  there  are  some  men  engaged  in  the  business  who  haveimposed 
on  the  public.  The  same  assertion  can  be  made  with  equal  truth  of  every  business,  trade,  and 
profesBion. 

Because  some  coal  dealers  and  venders  in  sugar  cheat  in  weight,  and  dealers  in  paints  and  oils  in 
measurements,  and  in  tobacco  in  quality,  it  has  not  nitherto,  we  venture  to  say,  been  thought  the 
proper  remedy  to  make  it  a  felony  for  persons  to  hereafter  engage  in  such  business  unless  they  shall 
have  been  duly  appointed  as  agents  by  the  corporations  manufacturing  or  producing  the  product. 

Still  another  motive  for  this  enactment  is  suggested,  and  that  is  that  its  real  purpose  Is  to  enable 
transportation  companies  to  compel  others  with  which  they  may  enter  into  pooling  arrangements  to 
I>refierve  their  agreement  from  secret  violation,  which  is  frequently  the  outcome  underme  present 
ticket-brokerage  system,  which  offers  an  avenue  by  which  the  weaker  corporation  to  such  an  agree- 
ment can  dispose  of  its  tickets  at  a  price  lower  than  that  agreed  upon. 

In  Nashville,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  v.  McConnell  (82  Fed.  Rep.,  66),  where  a 
statute,  having  apparently  the  same  object  in  view  as  this  one,  was  under  consideration,  the  court  in 
its  opinion  quotes  from  Minnesota  v.  Corbet  (57  Minn.,  845)  the  following:  "It  was  also  commonly 
believed  that,  in  order  to  evade  statutes  designed  tosecure  uniformity  of  rates  and  toprevent  discrimi- 
nations, some  carriers  of  passengers  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  large  blocks  of  their  tickets  with 
' scalpers,'  ostensibly  not  their  agents,  for  sale  at  cut  rates.  To  remedy  these  and  similar  abuses,  real 
or  supposed,  this  statute  was  passed.  That  all  its  provisions  have  some  relation  to,  and  tendency  to 
accomplish,  this  end  is  quite  clear." 

Counsel  argue  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  ticket  broker  in  securing  to  the  traveling  public  the  bene- 
fits of  such  competition  was  of  such  a  fraudulent  character  as  to  wholly  justify  the  legislation,  and 
appeal  to  the  decisions  quoted  from*  in  support  of  such  contention.  But  we  pass  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  motive,  to  be  axaln  referred  to  when  we  come  to  consider  whether,  under  the  police  power, 
the  legislation  can  be  justified. 

Whatever  the  legislature's  motive,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  passed  an  act  which  does  not  declare  ticket 
brokerage  unlawful,  for  it  allows  any  person  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  appointment 
as  agent  for  a  transportation  company  to  engage  in  ticket  brokerage,  but  the  act  does  declare  that  if 
any  person,  other  than  an  agent  of  a  transportation  company,  undertakes  to  engage  in  the  passenger- 
ticket  brokerage  business  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  all  cit- 
izens of  New  York  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  passage  tickets  unless  empowered  to  do  so 
by  the  written  appointment  of  a  transportation  company. 

Much  has  been  said  inargument  with  reference  to  thisstatute  in  amore  agreeable  vein,  placing  the 
statute  in  a  somewhat  more  attractive  form,  but  it  is  as  well  to  go  beneath  the  surface  and  set  at  the 
truth,  which  is  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  and  does,  in  fact,  vest  the  control  of  the  sale  of  pas- 
sage tickets  within  this  State,  not  only  of  transportation  companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  but 
throughout  the  world,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  such  companies. 

The  business  of  selling  passage  tickets  continues,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  and  legiti- 
mate buidneas.  Public  policy  u  still  declared  to  favor  a  business  which  recognizes  the  propriety  of 
the  middleman  between  the  passenger  and  the  transportation  company,  but  the  right  to  engage  in 
it  is  denied  to  the  general  public. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  organic  law  prohibits  l^islation  of  this  character. 

Before  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  it  is  confidentlv  asserted  condemn  such 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  granting  of  monopolies  or  exclusive  privil^es 
to  corporations  or  i)er8on8  has  been  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  to  follow  a  lawful 
calling  and  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  from  the  times  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
The  statute  of  21  Jac,  abolishing  monopolies,  has  been  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  regarded  as  a 
statutory  landmark  of  English  liberty,  and  that  nation  has  jealously  preserved  it.  It  was  a  part  of 
that  inheritance  which  our  fathers  brought  with  them  and  incorporated  into  the  organic  law,  to  the 
end  that  the  lawmaking  power  shall  be  restrained  from  interference  with  it. 

In  this  connection  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent 
City  Co.  (Ill  U.  S.,  746,  756,  767)  Is  most  instructive:  "As  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men  cer- 
tain principles  of  morality  are  assumed  to  exist,  without  which  society  would  be  impossible,  so  certain 
inherent  rights  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  action,  and  upon  a  recognition  of  them  alone  can  free 
institutions  be  maintained.  These  inherent  rights  have  never  been  more  happily  expressed  than  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  new  evangel  of  liberty  to  the  people: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  "—that  is,  so  plain  that  their  truth  is  recognized  upon 
their  mere  statement—"  that  all  men  are  endowed  "—not  oy  edicts  of  emperors,  or  decrees  of  Parlia- 
ment or  acts  of  Congress,  but  "by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalienable  rights"— that  is,  rights 
which  can  not  be  bartered  away,  or  given  away,  or  taken  away  except  in  punishment  of  crime— 
"and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  secure  these"— not 
KTant  Uiem,  but  secure  them— "  ffovemments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
uom  the  consent  of  the  ffovemed." 

Among  these  inalienable  rights,  as  proclaimed  in  that  great  document,  is  the  right  of  men  to  pur- 
sue tiieir  happiness,  by  which  is  meant  the  rifht  to  pursue  any  lawful  business  or  vocation,  in  any 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  which  may  increase  their  prosperity  or 
develop  their  faculties,  so  as  to  give  to  them  their  highest  enjoyment  The  common  business  and 
callings  of  life,  the  ordinary  trades  and  pursuits,  whicn  are  innocuous  in  themselves  and  have  been 
followed  in  all  communities  from  time  immemorial,  must,  therefore,  be  free  in  this  country  to  all 
alike  upon  the  same  conditions. 

Thenght  to  pursue  them,  without  let  or  hindrance,  except  that  which  ia  applied  to  all  persons  of 
the  same  age,  sex,  and  condition,  is  a  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
eBKntial  element  of  that  freedom  which  they  claim  as  their  birthright.    *   «    * 
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In  this  countnr  It  bai  seldom  been  held,  and  never  In  so  odkKu  a  form  as  is  here  claimed,  that  an 
entire  trade  and  business  oonld  be  taken  nom  dtisens  and  vested  in  a  single  corporation.  Such  legis- 
lation has  been  regarded  everywhere  e]se  as  inconsistent  with  civil  liberty.  That  exists  only  where 
every  Individual  has  the  power  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  according  to  his  own  views,  unrestrained 
except  br  equal.  Just,  and  impartial  laws. 

From  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  In  Yick  Wo  «.  Hopkins  (118  U.  8.,  856,  370)  the  following 
is  taken:  "But  the  fundamental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  considered  as 
Individual  possessions,  are  secured  by  those  maxims  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the' monuments 
showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race  in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of  civilisation  under  the 
reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  so  that.  In  the  ftonous  language  of  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights,  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  *  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.* 

"  For  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any 
material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  Ufe,  at  the  mere  will  of  another,  seems  to  be  intolerable 
In  any  countiv  where  freedom  prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slaveiv  itself." 

These  principles  have  also  been  Incorporated  mto  the  organic  law  of  this  State.  Article  1,  section  1. 
of  the  State  constitution  reads  as  follows:  "No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  securod  to  any  citisen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peers." 

Article  1,  section  6,  of  the  State  oonstitntion  provides  that  "no  person  shall  *  •  *  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  proper^  without  due  process  of  law.'*  The  word  "  liberty,"  as  employed  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  quoted,  was  considered  by  this  court  in  In  re  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.,  98).  in  a  mas- 
terful opinion  by  Judge  Earl.    He  said  (pp.  106, 107): 

"  So,  too,  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  his  constitutional  rights  thereto  violated  without 
the  actual  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in  its  broaa  sense,  as  understood  in  this 
country,  means  the  right,  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude,  imprisonment,  or  restraint,  but 
the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his 
livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation. 

"All  laws,  therefore,  which  impair  or  trammel  these  rights,  which  limit  one  in  his  choice  of  a  trade 
or  profession,  or  confine  him  to  work  or  live  in  a  specified  locality,  or  exclude  him  from  his  own 
house,  or  restrain  his  otherwise  lawful  movements  (except  as  such  laws  may  be  passed  tn  the  exer- 
cise by  the  legislature  of  the  police  power,  which  will  be  noticed  later),  are  Infringements  upon  his 
fundamental  rights  of  liberty,  which  are  under  constitutional  protection.  *' 

In  People  v.  Marx  (99  N.  Y.,  877)  this  court  declared  unconstitutional  a  statute  that  prohibited  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream.  Judge  Rapallo,  speaking  for  the  court,  said:  "Among  these  no  proposition  is  now  more 
firmly  settled  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  privileges  of  every  American  citizen 
to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawful  industrial  pursuits,  not  injurious  to  the  community,  as  he  may 
see  fit 

"The  term  'liberty,'  as  protected  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  cramped  into  a  mere  freedom  from 
physical  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  citisen,  as  by  incarceration,  but  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right 
of  man  to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fatculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator, 
subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  welfare." 

In  People  v.  Qilson  (109  N.  Y.,  896)  a  statute  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  which  prohibited 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  or  offering  or  attempting  to  do  so,  upon  any  representation  or  induce- 
ment that  anything  else  would  be  delivered  as  a  prise,  premium,  or  rewara  to  the  purchaser.  Judge 
Peckham,  In  aelivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  considering  the  statute  said,  (p.  399) :  "A  liberty 
to  adopt  or  follow  for  a  livellnood  a  lawful  industrial  pursuit,  and  in  a  manner  not  injurious  to  the 
community,  is  certainly  infringed  upon,  limited,  perhaps  weakened  or  destroyed,  by  such  legislation." 

Argument  certainly  is  not  needed  in  the  light  of  these  decisions  to  support  the  assertion  that  the 
"liberty"  of  this  relator  and  other  citizens  of  this  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  brokerage  in 
passage  tickets  is  sought  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  statute  under  consideration,  for  brokerage  in 
such  tickets  has  been  a  lawful  business  in  this  State  for  many  years  and  many  persons  have  pursued 
it.  It  is  still  a  lawful  business,  although  the  right  to  engage  m  it  is  limited  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  ap]X>inted  by  the  transportation  companies. 

The  statute  is,  therefore,  in  contravenuon  of  the  State  constitution,  and  is  void  unless  its  enactment 
by  the  legislature  constituted  a  valid  exercine  of  the  police  power.  That  power  is  very  broad  and 
oomprehensive,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  described  or  its  extent  plainly  limited,  but  it  is  exer- 
cised to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society,  in  each  of  the  last  three  cases 
cited  it  was  invoked  by  counsel  to  sustain  a  statute,  and  it  received  very  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  this  court 

It  was  held  that  the  power,  however  broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  which  the  courts  will  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  from  invasion  under 
the  guise  of  police  regulations,  when  it  is  manifest  that  such  is  not  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
regulation;  and  while  it  is  the  general  province  of  the  legislature  to  determine  what  laws  and  regu- 
laQons  are  needed  to  protect  the  public  health,  comfort,  and  safetv,  courts  must  be  able  to  say,  upon 
a  perusal  of  the  enactment  that  there  is  some  fair  and  reasonable  connection  between  it  and  the 
ends  above  mentioned.  Unless  such  relation  exists,  an  enactment  can  not  be  upheld  as  an  exercise 
of  Uie  police  power. 

The  doctrine  of  these  cases  was  very  recently  considered  and  reasserted  by  this  court  in  Colon  v. 
Usk  (153  N.  Y.,  188) ,  and  its  further  discussion  at  this  time  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Under 
the  law  of  this  State,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  examine  legislation  complained  of  as  in 
violation  of  the  rights  secured  to  the  citizens  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  health,  morals,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  public  justifies  its  enactment 

In  passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  while  it  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  that  railroads,  steamboats, 
warehouses,  and  other  associatiomi  of  that  nature,  impressed  with  a  public  dutv  and  intended  to  per* 
form  certain  quasi-public  functions,  may  be  the  subject  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  so  long 
as  the  legislature  does  not  transcend  the  limit  of  State  or  Federal  Constitution,  still  that  rule  is  with- 
out applicatJon  to  the  features  of  the  statute  before  the  court  on  this  review. 

This  inquiry  involves  such  pprtion  of  the  statute  only  as  undertakes  to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  State 
from  engaging  in  the  brokerage  business  in  passage  tickets.  That  portion  of  the  statute  certainly 
places  no  burden  upon  transportation  companies,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  transportation  companies  shall  conduct  their  business  or  any  part  of  it 

The  legislature  has  no  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  methods  of  business  of  foreign  transportation 
companies,  nor  can  it  prevent  them  from  selling  their  passage  tickets  in  this  State,  but  by  this  act  it 
does  undertake  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  this  State  from  purchasing  the  passage  tickets  of  foreign 
companies  for  sale  to  others,  unless  such  citizen  shall  have  been  resiilarly  appointed  an  agent  by 
some  transportation  company.  The  right  hitherto  exercised  by  citizens  to  deal  in  passsge  tickets 
over  transportation  routes  without,  as  well  as  within,  this  State,  is  sought  to  be  cut  off. 

Again,  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  manner  in 
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which  certain  kinds  of  biuineas  may  be  co.idurted;  that  it  may  reqniro  one  seeking  to  engage  in  a 
giren  pursuit  to  necure  from  the  State,  or  one  of  its  agents,  a  licen^ie;  that  it  may  require  one  pui»uiDg 
any  particular  occupation  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  his  biLsdness;  and  that  as  a  oon- 
dJncm  to  the  right  of  canying  on  a  business  that  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  injury  to  others,  the  legislature  may  requyx;  that  before  engaging  therein  one  must  saosfy 
die  {Miblic  authorities  that  he  is  competent  and  morally  qualified  to  conduct  it. 

But  none  of  these  methods  was  adopted.  No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  pers^ons  of  bad  character 
from  enga^ng  in  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  autnorities  given  the  right  to  determine,  by  exam- 
ination or  otherwise,  the  character  of  the  person  to  be  engaged  in  it;  but  the  transportation  compaLnies 
alone  are  invested  with  the  power  to  allow  whomsoever  they  will  to  engage  in  the  business. 

Nor  can  the  contention  be  tolerated  that  because  there  have  been,  in  times  past,  dishonest  persons 
engaged  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business,  with  the  result  that  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  on  both 
tmveiers  and  transportation  companies,  therefore  the  legislature  can  deprive  every  citizen  engaged 
therein  of  ihe  "  liberty  "  to  further  conduct  such  business. 

Stringent  rules  undoubtedly  may  be  enacted  to  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices 
In  the  f^Ynductof  such  a  business  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  motion  for  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment; but  to  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted,  to  the  conveuience 
of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in.  it  is  beyond  the  legislative  power. 

If  the  law  were  otherwise,  no  trade,  business,  or  profession  could  escape  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature  if  a  situation  should  arise  that  would  stimulate  it  to  exercise  its  power,  for  in  every 
field  of  endeavor  can  be  found  men  that  seek  profit  by  fraudulent  processes.  Transportation  tickets 
have  been  forged,  it  is  said;  so  have  notes,  checks,  and  bank  bills.  Railroad  companies  are  no  more 
bound  to  honor  forged  tickets  than  the  alleged  maker  of  a  forged  note  is  bound  to  pay  it. 

An  innocent  person  who  suffers  by  parting  with  his  money  on  a  forged  ticket  has  his  remedy  against 
the  vendor  just  the  same  as  has  the  bank  that  discounts  a  forged  note.  Such  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  business  can  be  suggested 
throug^n  wtdch  innocent  parties  may  not  be  occasionally  victimized.  But  because  of  that  fact  honest 
men  can  not  be  prevented  from  engaging  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  ticket  brokers  enable  the  railroads  to  engage  in  unfair  competition.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  sale  to  the  broker  by  a  competing  railroad,  at  much  less  than  the  r^ular  rates, 
of  a  block  of  tickets  that  the  broker  is  enabled  to  sell  to  his  customers,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
takes  travel  from  its  competitors. 

An  opinion  Is  cited  in  which  the  court  in  another  jurisdiction  denounces  the  ticket  scalper  for 
engaging  In  a  business  of  this  character,  and  pronounces  such  business  fraudulent  alike  in  its  con- 
ception and  operation;  but  we  pa88.ttiiB  opinion  without  other  comment  than  to  say  that  whatever 
may  be  regarded  as  the  law  in  other  jurisdictions,  in  this  one  it  is  well  established  that  the  public 
welfare  is  best  subserved  by  the  encouragement  of  competition  (People  v.  Sheldon,  139  N.  y.,  263; 
Judd  V.  Harrington,  id.,  105),  and  hence  this  so-called  reason  furnishes  no  8upx>ort  to  the  claim  that 
this  legislation  was  for  the  public  good. 

I  have  now  called  attention  to  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  claim 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  under  consideration  are  so  evidently  intended  for  the  public  good 
as  to  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  legislature,  and  those  arguments  seem  so 
wholly  without  merit  as  to  suggest  that  they  constitute  a  mere  pretext  put  forward  to  uphold  l^^Ia- 
tion  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  If  the  views 
expressed  be  well  founded,  it  follows  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare  that  portion  of  the 
statute  we  have  considered  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  and  v(  id. 

The  order  should  be  reversed  and  the  prisoner  discharged. 

(A  copy.)  E.  H.  Smith,  ReporUr. 

The  Witness.  There  is  an  amusing  circumstance  in  connection  with  that  mat- 
ter. George  H.  Daniels,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
road,  in  his  talk  before  the  Senate  committee  when  the  antiscalping  bill  was  under 
consideration,  made  the  statement  that  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York,  of 
which  be  was  proud  to  say  he  was  a  citizen,  had  stamped  this  contemptible  busi- 
ness with  the  brand  of  outlawry.  Well,  it  happened  a  few  days  later  that  the 
highest  court — ^the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  of  this  great  Empire  State  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  to  be  a  citizen — declared  the  business  to  be  a  legal  one,  and 
that  it  had  been  nonestly  conducted  and  was  being  honestly  conducted,  and  also 
declared  the  antiscidping  law  of  that  State  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Daniels  did 
not  for  a  moment  stop  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress. 
The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  taken  a  tew  days  after  that  decision 
had  been  rendered.  Failing  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  died  with  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, but  was  promptly  introduced  at  the  next  session — ^the  present  session, 
fieing  just  before  a  national  election,  the  bill  was  shelved  in  committee,  because 
it  is  not  a  popular  measure  with  the  x>eople,  and  might  injure  the  chances  of 
the  reelection  of  a  great  many  of  the  Congressmen  who  were  under  obligations  to 
railroad  managers  to  vote  for  it.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  its  not  being 
brought  up  in  the  later  days  of  this  session  (it  is  now  lying  in  committee)  is  that 
there  is  too  much  business  before  Congress  for  it  to  be  considered,  and  I  think 
anyway  that  with  the  present  Congress  it  would  have  no  chance  for  passage. 

The  object  of  the  tremendous  effort  of  two  years  ago  to  pass  an  antiscalping  bill 
became  apparent  when  the  edict  went  forth  a  year  ago  to  stop  the  payment  of 
commissions.  With  the  broker  out  of  the  way,  commissions  discontinued,  and 
onnpetition  throttled,  the  absorption  of  weak  lines  would  be  easy  work  and  pools 
could  be  easily  and  secretly  conducted. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  reason  in  the  argument  that  absolute  equality 
should  prevail  in  freight  rates,  for  every  dealer,  every  farmer,  and  every  con- 
sumer of  goods  is  interested.  It  is  due  te  the  people  that  rates  should  be  reason- 
able and  uniform.    It  is  right  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  railways  that  they 
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should  receive  a  fair  compenBation  for  services  performed.  But  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  competition  is  eliminated,  the  btdldin^^  of  nnneceesary  lines  prohibited, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  railway  and  steamship  hnes  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enterprising  *' hustlers  for  trade'*  who  now  manage  them,  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  desired  end  can  be  accomplished. 

Now,  as  to  passenger  traffic,  I  can  not  see  how  the  price  of  tickets  can  be  of  so 
great  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  to  call  for  interfer- 
ence by  Congress.  While  all  are  affected  by  freight  rates,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  our  xx>pulation  is  affected  by  passenger  tariffs.  The  price  of  sugar,  of  flour, 
of  potatoes,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes,  ana  even  the  cost  of  patent 
medicines,  are  of  more  importance  to  the  masses  than  this  subject  of  passenger 
travel. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  circuitous  tickets  justifiable.  The  short  line  estab- 
lishes the  rate  ana  is  naturally  entitled  to  the  through  business.  If  a  combina- 
tion of  lines  is  formed  that  makes  a  mileage  of  from  100  to  500  more,  and  a  loss 
in  time  to  the  passenger  of  from  3  hours  to  24  in  transit,  a  broker  is  perfectly  jus- 
tafied  in  applying  his  methods  of  business  to  this  class  of  tickets.  The  railroads 
seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  conspiracies  against  each  other  are  entirely 
justifiable.  Railroad  properties  may  be  wrecked,  offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
perfected,  rates  may  be  made^by  illegal  agreements,  and  such  actions  shall  be  the 
law;  but  what  a  wicked  act  for  the  detestable  *  *  scalper,"  without  their  most  right- 
eous authority,  to  step  in  and  break  up  this  scheme,  with  a  vulgar  intent  to  make 
money  for  himself  aad  effect  a  saving  for  his  customer! 

I  believe  that  is  all,  and  I  woiUd  be  glad  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  which  the  members  of  the  commission  choose 
to  ask. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  other  State  has  declared  an  antiscalping  law 
unconstitutional? — A.  Pennsylvania  was  the  pioneer  in  that.  I  think  they  passed 
a  law  in  1863,  but  it  never  was  known  there  was  such  a  law  outside  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  There  is  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Indiana, 
Texas,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Illinois. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Did  not  the  court  of  some  other  State  declare 
a  law  to  be  unconstitutional  about  the  time  that  the  court  of  appexals  of  the  State 
of  New  York  acted  on  this  case? — A.  Texas.  I  think  the  Texas  decision  was  after 
that  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York. 

Q.  When  was  the  Illmois  decision  given? — ^A.  When  we  say  that  these  decisions 
were  made  in  two  States  declaring  it  unconstitutional,  we  refer  to  Texas  and 
New  York.  In  Illinois  I  think  our  only  legal  opinions  were  given  by  the  lower 
courts.  The  matter  was  rushed  in  a  peculiar  manner  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  a  prepared  case  from  some  out-of-the-way  place.  There 
was  no  opposition  made  to  it,  and  in  some  way  a  decision  was  rendered  b^  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois.  In  the  lower  courts  there  have  been  several  decisions 
declaring  it  unconstitutional,  but  not  in  the  supreme  court. 

rThe  witness  submitted  copies,  taken  from  the  Chicago  Law  Joumskl  of  dates 
July  29,  1898,  and  February  17, 1899,  of  opinions  in  cases  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  County,  111.,  deciding  that  the  law  of  that  State  aimed  at  ticket  brokerage 
was  unconstitutional.  So  much  of  said  opinions  as  relates  to  ticket  brokerage 
follows:) 

TICKET  brokers:   LAW  FORBIDDING  SALE  OF  RAILWAY  TICKET»— UNOOK8TITDTIONAL. 

[The  People  t'.  Edward  UUman.    In  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  III.    Oibboiu,  John,  judge. 

(Filed  July  28, 1898.)] 

Motion  to  quash  indictment. 

1.  The  law  of  1875.  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authorised  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 

railroad  to  sell  or  transfer  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on 
any  railrotid  or  steamboat,  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature  can  not  make  an  act  criminal 
which  is  in  itself  Innocent. 

2.  The  police  power  of  a  State  defined,  and  instances  given  wherein  it  may  be  exercised. 

Gibbons,  J.:  The  defendant  has  been  indicted  under  a  statute  of  this  State  passed  in  the  year  1875 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  travelers  and  owner  or  owners  of  any  railroad,  steamboat, 
or  other  conveyance  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,"  a  part  of  which  act  reads  as  follows: 

"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  owner  or  owners  of  any  railroad  or  steamboat  for  the  transportatioD 
of  passengers  to  provide  each  agent  who  may  be  authorized  to  sell  tickets  or  other  certlflcates  enti- 
tling the  holder  to  travel  upon  any  railroad  or  steamboat  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  authority 
of  such  agent  to  make  such  sales,  which  certificate  shall  be  duly  attested  by  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
owner  of  such  railroad  or  steamboat." 

Defendant  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  me  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  but. 
upon  my  suggestion,  a  motion  was  made  to  quash  the  indictment,  and  that  the  quesition  be  presented 
on  that  motion  instead  of  on  habeas  corpus. 
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The  constitutionality  of  the  law  must  be  tested  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  .section  2  of  the 
act,  because  that  is  the  only  part  of  the  act  the  violation  of  which  is  made  a  penal  offense:  that  is, 
probably  8ofo.r  as  the  sale  of  a  ticket  is  concerned.  Tliat  section  provides:  "That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such  authority  "  (meaning  the  authority  specified  in  the  first 
Kction), "  80  evidenced,  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  any  ticket  or  tickets,  peases,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  anv  railroad  or 
steamboat,  whether  the  same  be  situated,  operated,  or  owned  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this 
SUie." 

The  act  is  not  aimed  at  nor  directed  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  respect  to  the  barter,  sale,  or 
transfer  of  tickets  or  passes  which  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  on  a  railroad,  steamboat,  or  the 
like,  bnt  is  specially  limited  to  and  directed  against  the  barter  or  sale  of  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  the  holder's  title  to  travel,  etc. 

It  is  contended  that  a  railway  ticket  is  not  personal  property,  nor  a  chattel,  nor  a  contract,  but 
merely  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  to  tran.sportation.  Decisions  may  be  found  in  support  of  this 
proposition,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  based  upon  the  reason  or  logic  of  the  law. 

Toaav  that  a  railway  ticket  is  not  personal  property,  nor  a  chattel,  nor  a  contract  is,  in  my  opinion, 
judicial  nonsense.  A  promissory  note  is  not  personal  property  nor  a  chattel  in  the  sense  that  the 
same  reasoning  might  oe  applied  to  railroad  tickets.  It  is  simply  the  evidence  of  an  indebtedness 
from  the  maker  of  the  note  to  the  legal  holder  thereof.  What  is  a  railroad  ticket?  It  is  simply  the 
evidence  of  the  holder's  right  to  travel  over  the  roads  specified  thereon,  and,  when  not  limited  to 
any  particular  person,  it  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  given  away  by  the  holder  thereof  the  same  aa 
the  owner  of  a  promissorv  note  may  make  a  gift,  sale,  or  transfer  thereof. 

I  am  not  unmindful  o!  the  fact  that  railroads,  steamboats,  warehouses,  and  other  associations  of 
that  nature,  impressed  with  a  public  duty  and  intended  to  perform  certain  quasi-public  functions, 
may  be  the  subject  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  so  long  as  the  legislature  does  not  transcend 
the  limit  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  is  claimed  in  this  case,  a  contention  which  has 
been  urged  with  great  earnestness  in  many  cases  and  which  has  found  support  in  judicial  decisions, 
that  the  legislature,  under  the  police  power,  may  enact  any  law  which  it  ma^  deem  essential  for  the 
public  gooG,  and  that,  unless  tne  law  falls  within  the  ban  of  scjme  constitutional  provision,  State  or 
naUonal,  the  courts  must  uphold  it.  There  is  no  conceivable  doctrine  which  would  be  more  danger- 
ous to  the  8tate  If  sanctioned  by  the  courts  than  the  doctrine  here  contended  for. 

Blackstone,  in  his  classification  of  fundamental  rights,  says:  "The  third  absolute  right  inherent  in 
every  Englishman  is  that  of  property,  which  con.«iists  in  the  free  iLse,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  his 
acquisitions  without  any  control  or  diminution  save  only  by  laws  of  the  land.  ♦  •  •  The  laws  of 
England  are,  therefore,  in  point  of  honor  and  justice,  extremely  watchful  in  asserting  and  protecting 
this  right.  Upon  this  principle  the  Great  Charier  has  i^eclared  that  no  freeman  shall  be  disseized  or 
divested  of  his  freehold  or  of  his  liberiies  or  free  customs  but  by  iudgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land.  *  *  *  In  vain  may  it  be  urged  that  the  good  of  the  individual  ought  to  yield  to  that  of 
thecammunity;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any  private  men  or  even  any  public  tribunal  to 
be  the  judge  of  this  common  good  and  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  no.  Besides,  the 
public  is  nothing  more  essentially  interested  than  in  the  protection  of  every  individual's  private 
rights  as  modeled  by  the  municipal  law.  In  this  and  similar  cases  the  legislature  alone  can,  and 
indeed  frequently  does,  interpose  and  compel  the  individual  to  acquiesce.  But  how  does  it  Inter- 
pcwe  and  compel?  Not  by  absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  property  in  an  arbitrary  manner; 
but  by  giving  nim  a  full  indemnification  and  equivalent  for  the  injury  thereby  sustained."  This 
absolute  ri^ht  of  property  inherent  in  every  Englishman  was  supposed  to  be  protected  against  legis- 
lative spoliation,  not  only  in  Magna  Charia,  but  by  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England;  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  British  Parliament  should  pass  a  law  declaring  that  the  property  of  A  should 
thereafter  vest  in  B  even  without  compensation,  there  is  no  power  in  the  English  judiciary  to  declare 
such  an  act  void  or  unconstitutional. 

If  the  contention  here  un^ed  should  be  sanctioned  as  sound  law,  the  State  l^islature  would  be  as 
omnipotent  as  the  British  Parliament,  and  there  would  be  no  power  in  the  judiciary  of  this  State  or 
of  the  United  States  to  annul  its  enactments. 

«  41  «  «  41  «  * 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Yates  r.  Milwaukee,  10  Wallace,  497,  asserts  that  the  mere  declaration  by  the  city  council  of  Milwau- 
kee that  a  certain  structure  was  an  encroachment'or  obstruction  did  not  make  it  so;  nor  could  such 
declaration  make  it  a  nuisance  unless  it  in  fact  had  that  character. 

"It  is  a  doctrine,"  he  says,  "not  to  be  tolerated  in  this  country  that  a  municipal  corporation,  with- 
out any  general  laws,  either  of  the  city  or  of  the  Stale  within  which  a  given  structure  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  nuisance,  can,  by  its  mere  declaration  that  it  is  one,  subiect  it  to  removal  by  any  person  sup- 
posed to  be  aggrieved,  or  even  by  the  city  itself.  This  would  place  every  house,  every  business,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  city  at  the  uncontrolled  will  and  temper  of  the  legal  authorities." 

In  Loan  A^odalion  v.  Topeka,  20  Wallace.  6&5,  this  same  immoital  jurist  was  the  first  to  eive 

Judicial  utterance  to  the  great  principle  of  individual  right  and  personal  security  under  the  law  wnen 
lesaid:  "  It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  such  rights  in  every  free  eovern men t  beyond  the  control 
of  the  State.  A  government  which  recognized  no  such  rights,  which  held  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and 
the  property  of  ita  citizens  subject  at  all  times  to  the  absolute  disposition  and  unlimited  control  of 
even  the  most  democratic  depository  of  power  is,  after  all,  but  a  despotism.  It  is  true  it  is  a  despotism 
of  the  many,  of  the  majority,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  despotism. 

"It  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  man  has  to  hold  all  that  he  is  accustomed  to  call  his  own  or  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  happiness,  and  the  security  of  which  is  essential  to  that  happiness,  under  the 
unlimited  dominion  oi  others;  whether  it  is  not  wiser  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  by  one  man 
than  by  many.  The  theory  of  our  Governments  Stale  and  National,  is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of 
unlimited  power  anywhere.  The  executive,  the  legislative^  and  judicial  branches  of  these  Govern- 
ments are  all  of  limited  and  defined  powers.  There  are  limitations  on  such  power  which  grow  out  of 
the  essentia]  natureof  all  free  governments— implied  reservations  of  individual  rights,  without  which 
the  social  compact  could  not  exist,  and  which  are  respected  by  all  governments  entitled  to  the  name." 

Kpeaking  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  Mr.  Justice  Earl  held  in  re  Jacobs,  98  New  York.  98,  that 
"  Under  it  the  conduct  of  an  individual  and  the  use  of  property  may  be  regulated  so  ns  to  interfere  to 
*>nje  extent  with  the  freedom  of  the  one  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  other;  and  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, engendering  overruling  necessity,  property  may  be  taken  or  destroyed  without  compensation 
*nd  without  what  is  commonly  called  due  processof  law.  The  limit  of  this  power  can  not  be  accurately 
Qefined,  and  the  courta  have  not  been  able  or  willing  definitely  to  circumscribe  it;  but  the  power,  how- 
ever broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution;  when  it  (the  Constitution)  speaks  itmust  be 
needed.  It  furnishes  the  supreme  law,  the  guide  for  the  conduct  of  legislators,  judges,  and  private 
persons,  and,  so  far  as  it  impoees  restraints,  the  police  power  must  be  exercised  in  subordination 
thereto." 

What  is  meant  by  the  police  power  of  the  St*ite?    It  is  that  power  and  dominion  inherent  in  every 
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government  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  individual  which  may  be  exercised  in  case  of  neces- 
Sty  for  the  pn)teoti(>n  of  the  general  public.  For  example,  the  legislature  may  authorize  health  com- 
miifidoners  or  other  officers  of  the  law  to  quarantine  a  person  HufTerin^  from  smallpox  or  other  infectious 
dideaBe.at  his  home  or  elsewhere,  and  thus  deprive  him  for  the  time  being  of  his  personal  liberty; 
may  Justify  the  invasion  of  the  habitation  of  such  a  person  so  as  to  bum  or  destroy  his  effects  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease;  mav  empower  municipal  officers  to  blowup  buildings  in  order  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  a  conflagration  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  a  city;  may  justify  the  seizure 
and  distribution  of  food  in  order  to  avert  a  threatened  famine;  may  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  or 
suppression  of  gambling  or  of  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
conduct  of  such  a  business  is  destructive  of  public  morals  and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  ^uperism 
and  crime.  And  even  in  such  cases  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  is  always  open  to  inquiry  by  the 
judiciary.  But  the  legislature  can  not,  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  prohibit  the  sale  of 
wholesome  food,  or  declare  that  to  be  criminal  which  in  its  nature  can  not  be  destructive  of  morals 
or  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.     - 

«  «  «  •  41  «  * 

Our  institutions  arc  not  founded  on  the  feudal  principle  that  a  iMtrliament  is  supreme,  omnipotent; 
but  are  founded  upon  compact— founded  upon  a  written  Constitution,  binding  upon  the  State  and 
upon  the  individual,  and  a  guide  for  officers,  for  l^islators,  and  for  judges.  ( People  v.  Eden,  Chicago. 
L.  J.  Monthly,  1895.  p.  849;  S.  C,  161  111.,  296. 

Cases  might  be  multiplied  asserting  and  maintaining  this  principle,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
do  so,  because  if  we  once  concede  tnat  the  police  power  of  a  State  is  above  the  Constitution,  we 
might  as  well  abolish  all  constitutional  restrictions  and  adopt  the  feudal  principle  prevailing  in 
Continental  Europe  based  upon  the  theory  of  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  omnipotence  of 
parliaments. 

I,  for  one,  shall  never  follow  the  decLsions  of  any  court  announcing  such  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  do  so  in  this  case,  because  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  has  never  asserted  a  doctrine  that  is  destructive  of  personal  liberty,  individual  security,  or 
the  right  of  property. 

There  was  a  time  when  courts  strove  to  arrive  at  the  right  and  justice  of  each  particular  case  based 
upon  its  own  peculiar  facts  by  applying  some  legal  truth,  some  maxim  of  the  law,  to  the  facts  of  that 
case.  But  now  we  seldom  reason  from  first  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but  rather  content  ou^ 
selves  by  blindly  following  some  judicial  bellwether  whose  decision  fills  space  in  an  encyclopedia 
or  is  quoted  approvingly  by  a  modem  book  builder. 

This  criticism  is  fully  warranted  by  the  fact  that  our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
fictitious  case  presented  to  it,  based  upon  an  Indictment  charging  an  infraction  of  the  statute  under 
consideration,  wa.<«  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionality,  and  the  courts  of  other  sister  States  have 
upheld  similar  statutes,  quoting  the  case  of  Burdick  v.Tne  People,  149  111.,  GOO,  as  a  precedent. 

In  162  111.,  48,  the  attention  of  the  supreme  court  was  diiected  to  this  case  on  a  motion  to  expunge 
the  opinion  from  the  record  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  court  was  imposed  upon  and  falsely 
Induced  to  render  a  decision  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  act;  but  the  court,  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  3,  refused  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  wno  made  the  motion  were  stranger  to 
the  record,  and  the  court  made  the  novel  and  significant  announcement  that  the  judgment  of 
affirmance  in  the  Burdick  cases  and  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  deciding  them  are  conclusive  only 
as  between  the  parties  to  those  eases.  This  announcement  was  made  knowingly,  and  there  can  be 
no  mistaking  its  meaning  in  view  of  the  record  made  in  the  case.  So  that  I  am  not  bound  by  the 
decision  in  tiie  Burdick  cases  unle.ss  it  should  appeal  to  me  as  sound  law. 

In  view  of  the  many  able  and  exhaustive  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  announcing  principles  so 
antagonistic  to  the  nile  laid  down  in  the  Burdick  ca.seR.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  this  law 
would  never  have  received  the  seal  of  its  approval  had  the  case  been  presented  to  It  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. I  am  so  confident  that  the  statute  under  consideration  is  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  bill  of 
rights  of  our  Constitution,  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
National  Constitution  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  further  discuss  the  question  or  repeat  the  reason* 
ing  advanced  by  me  in  declaring  the  barber  Sunday  closing  law  unconstitutional  in  People  v.  Eden, 
supra.  I  am  willing,  however,  that  the  cause  should  be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  and.  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  I  will  overrule  tlic 
motion  to  quash  the  indictment  so  that  if  the  defendant  is  convicted  thereon  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  supreme  court,  where  that  court  will  have  a  chance  to  explain  its  former  ruling,  and 
if  need  be  overrule  and  annul  it. 

TICKET  BROKERS'   ACT  UNCONSTITDTIONAL— RAILROAD  TICKET   PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OP  PDRCHASEB— 

POLICE  POWER— JUDICIAL  NOTICE— HABEAS  00BPU8. 

(Opinion  filed  Febraary  16, 1899.) 

[People  ex  rel.  Bennett  D.  Markd  et  al.  v.  James  Pease,  Sheriff.  Circuit  court  of  Cook  County.  Richard 
Prendergast.  solicitor  for  relator.  Charles 8. Deneen,  State's  attorney,  and  W.S.Forrest,  solicitors 
for  respondent.  ] 

(1)  The  law  of  1876,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authorized  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
ralrload  to  sell  or  transfer  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  any 
railroad  or  steamboat  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature  can  not  make  an  act  criminal  which 
is  in  it8elf  innocent. 

(2)  The  police  power  of  a  State  defined,  and  instances  given  wherein  it  may  be  exercised. 

(3)  A  person,  by  a  proceeding  in  habeas  corpus,  may,  oefore  trial,  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute  under  which  he  is  indicted. 

Gibbons,  J.:  In  1895  the  legiHlature  of  this  State  enacted  a  law  having  for  its  apparent  scope  and 
purpo.se  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  travelers  and  owners  of  railroads,  steamboats,  or  other  con- 
vej'ancos  for  the  transportation  of  pas.«»enger8.  The  first  section  thereof  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner  of  any  railroad  or  .steamboat  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  provide  each 
agent  who  may  be  authorized  to  sell  tickets  or  other  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  tmvel  upoj 
such  railroad  or  steamboat  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  authority  of  such  agent  to  make  such 
sales.  The  second  section  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such 
authority  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer  for  anv  consideration  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  ticket^ 
tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidences  of  the  holder's  title  to  tmvel  on  any  railroad,  whether  the  same  he 
situated,  operated,  or  owned  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this  State. 

The  petitioner  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  this  county  for  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  he  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  c:>rpus  before  me  to  test  it^  constitutionality. 
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A  similar  petition  was  presented  in  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Ed  ward  Ullman,  in  July  last,  but  I 
then  insistea  upon  the  question  being  raised  by  motion  to  quash  the  indictment.  Acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  court,  the  case  was  accordingly  submitted,  after  having  been  elaborately  argued 
by  connsel.  I  carefully  investigated  the  authorities  then  presented,  and  after  due  deliberation  I 
held  that  the  law  liias  mvalld,  but  I  refused  to  quash  the  indictment  in  order  to  give  the  prosecution 
&  chance  to  present  the  matter  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  State.  (See  opinion  published  in  extenso, 
PWH)le  ex  rel.  Ullman  v.  James  Pease,  SherifT,  volume  3,  Chicago  Law  Journal  weekly,  p.  337. ) 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  people  urge  with  much  earnestness  that  I  reached  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion in  that  case,  and  still  contend  that  the  law  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
In  view  of  the  persistent  contention  of  counsel,  I  have  reexamined  the  questions  involved,  and  the 
moie  thought  and  reflection  I  have  given  them  the  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  correctness  of  my 
conclusion.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  force  in  the  contention  of  learned  counsel,  if  the  crime  de- 
nounced in  the  statute  was  the  sale  of  a  ticket  which  did  notentitie  the  holder  to  travel  thereon,  but 
each  is  not  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  law.  If  I  enter  a  railroad  office  and  ask  for  a  ticket  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York,  and  I  pay  the  price  demanded  therefor,  it  is  as  much  my  property  as  the  coat  I 
wear.  I  mav  have  purchased  the  ticket  for  some  member  of  my  family,  for  my  domestic,  or  friend, 
or  for  myself.  As  I  paid  the  price  demanded,  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  company  for  whom  I 
purchased  it. 

That  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  the  power  to  regulate,  restrain,  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article 
or  commodity,  or  the  conduct  of  any  basiness  which  is  or  may  be  deleterious  to  health,  destructive  of 
morals,  or  which  might  produce  pauperism  or  crime,  no  one  will  denv. 

What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  this  business  which  our  modem  Solons  should  place  under  the  ban 
of  outlawrir? 

Thl<icourtcan  not  plead  ignorance  of  facts  which  are  of  common  knowledge;  and  it  therefore  asserts 
that  the  men  engaged  in  the  ticket  brokers'  business  tiave  seldom  occypied  the  time  or  attention  of 
our  courts,  which  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  fair  dealings  with  their  patrons,  and  of  earnest  efforts  to 
please  them.  Members  of  this  association  are  found  in  every  city  and  in  nearly  every  town  which  is 
reached  by  a  railroad,  and  the  traveler  who  seeks  information  at  their  offices  as  to  the  best  and  cheap- 
eet  mode  of  conveyance  receives  it  without  fear  or  reward. 

Had  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  upheld  the  law  in  a  case  between  real  parties  litigant,  I  should 
acknowledge  its  superior  authority;  but,  as  it  has  not,  and  as  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  by  a 
majority  of  its  members,  has  declared  a  similar  act  of  that  State  unconstitutional,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  act  in  question  is  unconstitutional.  (See  People  ex  rel.  Tyroler  v.  Warden 
of  City  Prison.  51 N.  £.,  1006.  Also,  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dunne  of  this  court  in  People  ex  rel.  v.  James 
Pease,  Sheriff,  vol.3,  Chicago  Law  Journal  Weekly,  p.  504.) 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  will  be  discharged  from  his  ill^al  restraint,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Petitioner  discharged. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  Texas  decision  was  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  New  York? — 
A.  Very  soon  after,  I  think.  The  Texas  decision  did  not  ^o  into  the  merits  of 
the  case;  it  was  on  a  point  of  law.  By  the  wording  of  the  biU  the  legislature  had 
left  it  optional  with  tne  railroads  as  to  whether  they  should  or  should  not  print 
'*  not  transferable  "  on  a  ticket.  If  they  did  not  print  that,  all  right;  but  if  they 
did  print  that  it  was  a  crime  to  sell  the  ticket;  and  the  court  threw  it  out  on  that 
point—that  it  left  it  optional  with  the  railroad  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  crime 
or  not.    I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  explain  these  points  of  law. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  your  re8x>onsibility  going  with  the  ticket  that  the  traveling 
man  purchased  from  you  unless  he  signed  a  contract  by  which  he  assumed  the 
responsibility.  Is  that  a  common  practice? — ^A.  That  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  rule,  an 
absolute  and  invariable  rule  with  the  association. 

Q.  Why  do  you  enter  into  a  contract  of  that  kind  with  the  traveling  public  in 
any  instance? — A.  To  protect  them.  There  may  be  a  ticket  which  was  made  out 
to  a  particular  individual,  and  the  railroad  conductor  might  refuse  to  accept  it 
as  fare.  So  we  reverse  the  ordinary  principles  of  business.  If  you  claim  that 
you  are  defrauded  in  a  transaction,  oroinarily  vou  would  have  to  prove  that  you 
had  been  defrauded.  We  say  that  unless  the  broker  has  a  written  agreement  to 
the  contrary  with  his  passenger,  he,  the  broker,  is  responsible  for  that  ticket. 
It  is  to  meet  cases  like  this  that  the  acts  of  all  ticket  brokers  in  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  the  public.  It  is  to  make 
our  patrons  feel  absolutely  fearless  in  purchasing  tickets,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  articles  the  railroads  are  constantly  putting  in  the  papers  in  an 
effort  to  educate  the  people  to  be  afraid  of  the  ticket  broker. 

O.  Why  do  you  get  tickets  for  which  you  do  not  care  to  assume  responsibility, 
and  put  that  responsibility  on  the  traveler? — ^A.  I  have  never,  in  my  own  exj^eri- 
ence,  sold  a  ticket  of  a  character  that  I  was  not  willing  to  assume  responsibility 
for.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  19  years  of  the  existence  of  my  office  in  Detroit 
there  has  ever  been  a  transaction  of  that  kind;  but  that  is  a  rule,  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  association. 

(A  Voice.)  There  is  a  question  here  I  think  you  are  not  quite  clear  on.    The  i 

bj-law  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  broker  is  not  responsible  for  the  amount  I 

of  money  that  the  passenger  pays  for  tickets.    It  is  only  intended  to  show  to  the  I 

execative  committee,  who  arbitrate  these  cases  between  passenger  and  broker,  ' 

that  he  is  not  permitted  to  receive  any  more  money  than  the  amount  of  money 
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paid.    In  no  instance  do  we  sell  a  ticket  with  any  kind  of  a  contract  that  he 
aaenmes  any  more  risk  than  the  amount  of  money  he  pays. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  yon  accept  that  as  your  testimony? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  this  way;  our  gpiarantv  is  this:  Suppose  you  buv  a  ticket  of  me  for  $8;  the 
regular  fare  is  $10;  the  ticket  is  refused;  I  am  comx>eued  by  tiie  rules  of  our  asso- 
ciation to  make  you  whole.  I  pay  $10— not  $8  that  you  pay  me — and  I  have  no 
recourse.  If  I  refuse  to  do  it  and  the  passenger  appeals  to  the  associatioii,  onlesB 
I  have  this  written  contract  with  the  passenger  that  he  will  take  that  ticket  and 
assume  his  own  responsibility,  I  must  refund  the  $10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  As  I  understand  it,  the  point  of  the  questiofn  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  whether  it  is  your  usual  custom  to  ask  for  a  contract  of  that  l^d?— 
A.  I  never  did  so  in  my  lue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  men  who  are  now 
prominent  in  railway  management  or  the  railway  business,  who  have  gone  up 
rrom  brokers'  offices? — A.  I  could  do  so,  but  I  would  rather  not  do  it,  from  the 
fact  that  they  might  imagine  it  would  lower  their  dignity  and  might  feel  offended. 
I  know  of  a  very  popular  traffic  manager  who  commenced  his  career  in  a  ticket 
broker's  office,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  record,  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy  until 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  of  strict  integrity,  and  he  is  not  an  enemy  to-day  of  the 
ticket  broKer.  One  of  the  commissioners,  whose  name  is  known  the  world  over, 
got  his  first  education  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  ticket  brokers  here  to-day. 

Q.  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  you  mean? — ^A.  No,  of  the  railroad 
commission;  not  the  Industrial  Commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Although  I  recall  a  case — I  should  not  like  to  produce  the  contract— 
but  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whospc^ 
very  bitterly  of  ticket  brokerage,  or  at  least  the  reports  say  so,  did  make  a  cos- 
tract  with  me  shortly  before  he  was  made  a  memner  of  the  commission  for  s 
large  block  of  tickets,  and  I  was  to  sell  them  at  a  specified  rate.  The  contract 
was  signed  by  his  successor,  and  the  tickets  were  not  turned  over  until  after  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission.  I  suppjose  the  number  would  run  into  the 
hundreds — railroad  men  occupying  high  x>ositions  to-day,  at  least  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  who  worked  for  brokers.  It  is  very  common  for  men  to 
leave  the  railway  service  and  work  for  a  broker,  and  then  go  back  to  the  railway 
service.  In  fact,  work  in  a  broker *s  office  is  an  education  which  makes  a  man 
valuable  for  the  ticket  business.  He  sets  familiar  with  every  form  of  ticket 
issued,  and  the  different  lines  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  the  rail^ray  con- 
necti(ms,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  do  your  members  view  the  movement  which  is  now  ffoing  on  among 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  looking  toward  what  some  of  them  caU  oom- 
munity  of  interest? — ^A.  We  think  that  if  those  schemes  are  carried  out  that  they 
will  destroy  our  business.  We  are  in  business  not  from  sentiment,  but  to  ma^ 
money  in  an  honorable  way.  When  in  the  course  of  business  any  combinatioiis 
that  are  honorably  and  legally  formed  put  us  out  of  business,  we  will  make  no 
complaint;  we  will  go  down;  we  will  rise  or  go  down  as  the  situation  may  be 
brought  about;  but  what  we  do  object  to  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  doing  an  illegiti- 
mate and  dishonorable  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  competition  in  railway  passen- 
ger traffic  there  will  be  room  for  the  brokers? — A.  As  long  as  there  is  competition 
there  is  room  for  brokers.  There  is  this  about  it:  The  broker  thrives  beet  when 
trade  is  bad  and  when  rates  are  high.  When  people  are  making  money  they  don't 
care  so  much — the  savings  effected  through  brokers  do  not  amount  to  so  much  to 
them;  they  are  not  so  anxious  to  buy.  When  the  railroads  are  doing  lots  of  busi- 
ness they  do  not  care  for  us.  But  when  the  railroad  companies  get  in  a  close 
place  and  need  business— it  is  like  any  other  business — they  get  out  and  look  for 
it,  and  the  ticket  broker  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  This  is  one  business,  then,  that  does  not  thrive  on  prosperity? — ^A.  Not » 
much  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  written  contract  made  between  ticket  brokers  and  raOro«d 
officials  for  the  selling  of  cut-rate  tickets  in  bulk? — ^A.  They  could  be  procured, 
but  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  business  a^eement,  and  something  that  we  shooM 
greatly  hesitate  to  do.    We  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  You  are  sure  that  such  things  exist? — ^A.  Such  things 
exist.    I  am  willing  to  say  that  on  my  oath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  And  you  could  furnish  them  if  you  were  inclined  to?— 

A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible.    I  would  not  like  to  say  that  we  will  do  it.   1 

will  say  this,  in  regard  to  contracts  of  late  years,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  honor 

between  the  ticket  broker  and  railroad  men.    For  instance,  a  ticket  broker  may 

lite  to  a  general  passenger  agent  that  he  wants  something,  that  he  can  do  him 
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some  i^ood,  and  instead  of  getting  a  reply  by  mail  a  district  passenger  agent  or  a 
tavelmg  passenger  agent  comes  m  ana  tialKs  the  matter  over  and  says,  **  We  will 
do  80  and  so;  '*  and  that  contract  stands.  The  agent  will  say, ''  Buy  tickets  read- 
ing over  our  road,  report  to  ns  the  forms  and  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  a  check  will  follow."  That  is  the  general  custom  of  doing  business,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  the  roads,  there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  contract 
has  been  violated  to  the  slightest  extent. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  furnishing  such  a  contract  for  publication  in  your  testi- 
mony if  the  commission  were  to  omit  the  names? — ^A.  (Contract  for  the  sale  of 
tick^? 

p.  Yes. — ^A.  Personally  I  might  not  object  to  show  the  one  in  which  the  com- 
missioner was  interested,  but  I  believe  that  even  in  that  case  I  might  be  con- 
denmed  by  the  ticket  brokers  of  the  United  States  as  violating  a  confidence. 

Q.  I  will  not  press  it,  then. — A.  When  prominent  railroad  men  who  have  dealt 
witn  ns  come  before  this  commission,  or  a  commission  of  this  character,  and  give 
testimony  derogatory  to  the  ticket  brokers,  there  is  a  great  temptatidh  to  get  D«K;k 
at  them.  When,  as  I  have  mentioned  here,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission — one  of  the  early  members — ^attacked  us,  I  felt  very  bitter  when  I 
had  in  my  hands  the  contract  from  the  road  that  he  represented,  and  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  before  he  left  the  road.  I  felt  like  showing  him  up,  but  I 
never  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman).  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  officers  of  railroad  lines  find 
it  expedient  and  profitable  at  times  to  deal  with  the  Ticket  Brokers*  Association?— 
A.  We  proved  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  the  Senate  that 
%  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  ticket  brokers  in  the  United  States  was  done 
witii  the  railroads  direct. 

Q.  And  yet,  when  they  want  legislation  from  Congress,  they  turn  around  and 
denounce  your  association  as  dishonest.  Is  that  right? — A.  There  were  just  two 
cases  shown  up  in  that  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  by  Mr.  G^rge  M. 
McKenzie.  The  Pennsylvania  Company,  represented  by  Mr.  Boyd,  was  one  of  our 
bitterest  enemies.  The  New  York  Central,  through  Mr.  Daniels,  was  also  exceed- 
ingly bitter  against  the  brokers.  Mr.  McKenzie,  to  defend  himself,  showed  (and 
the  testimony  is  in  the  records  of  that  hearing)  that  the  Pennsvlvania  Company 
had  dealt  through  brokers  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  can- 
celed checks  paid  by  brokers  and  returned  to  them  through  the  banks  and  indorsed 
bv  the  rulroads*  treasurers  were  shown  to  prove  dealmgs  with  brokers  by  the 
ifew  York  Central  (and  some  of  the  gentlemen  are  present  who  drew  those 
checks) .  The  checks  were  for  tickets  over  the  West  Shore  road,  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central,  and  they  showed  the  indorsement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Central. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Esnkedy.)  What  proportion  of  your  business  can  you  say  now 
comes  to  you  through  the  railroad  officials? — A.  The  statement  of  Mr.  McKenzie 
was  95  "per  cent.  JNow,  when  we  say  95  per  cent  of  our  tickets  were  bought 
directly  from  the  railroads  I  do  not  mean  that  each  individual  broker  bu^s  all  his 
tickets  from  the  railroads.  For  instance,  some  broker  at  a  starting  pomt  East, 
Kew  York  or  Boston,  starts  that  ticket  West.  It  may  travel  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  but  it  was  originally  purchased  from  the  railroad  direct  by  the 
broker,  and  is  used  from  i)oint  to  pomt. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  your  business  now  comes  from  the 
railroads? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  less  proportion,  es];)ecially  in  the  last  year,  when 
the  traffic  associations  are  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Could  you  keep  open  your  ticket  offices  and  do  business  and  make  a  living 
without  the  trade  wnich  you  get  through  the  railroad  officials? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  so,  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  the  business  was  formerly  con- 
ducted. Where  a  broker  would  have  i)erhaps  anywhere  from  thirty,  fifty,  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  he  would  necessarily  have  to  do  the 
comparatively  small  business  that  is  done  through  tickets  that  passengers  don't 
nse  and  through  excursion  business,  and  of  course  that  would  greatly  injure  the 
advantages  the  public  now  enjoy,  because  when  a  broker  is  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness he  can  buy  almost  any  quantity  offered  of  these  tickets  by  passengers,  and 
he  can  depend  on  a  large  sale  to  his  customers.  If  the  trade  is  restricted  and  he 
GMi't  buy  of  the  railroads,  he  has  got  to  take  some  other  line  in  with  his  ticket 
hnaness,  and  perhaps  take  a  less  public  location.  He  would  not  have  the  same 
'acilities  for  handling  tickets,  and  of  course  he  would  not  be  in  position  to  handle 
a  large  amount  of  stock. 

Q.  If  you  are  doing  business  in  Washington,  and  a  gentleman  comes  to  you  and 
•ys  he  desires  to  travel  to  Chicago,  and  wants  to  know  what  you  will  make  him 
K  rate  to  Chicago  for,  and  you  tell  him  that  you  will  buy  a  ticket  for  Omaha  or 
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some  point  farther  West,  and  give  him  an  order  on  a  Chicago  broker  to  bay  the 
nnnsed  x>ortion  of  that  ticket — is  that  a  common  practice? — A.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon way.  That  is  what  is  called  '*  scalping"  a  ticket — ^buying  to  some  througfa 
X)oint,  wnich  is  perhaps  a  competitive  point,  and  upon  which  ver^  likely  aonie  one 
of  the  various  roads  in  this  line  are  anxious  for  business,  and  will  pay  a  commiB- 
sion.  We  sell  the  passenger  the  through  ticket  and  give  him  a  rebate  order  on  a 
broker  at  the  intermediate  point  for  which  he  is  bound. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  know  in  that  particular  instance  was  this:  Do  the  railroads 
know  generally  that  those  tickets  are  bought  in  that  way,  being  purchased  by  or 
for  a  ticket  broker  or  scsdper? — ^A.  It  is  a  very  difScult  thing  not  to  know  it, 
because  the  broker  buys  the  ticket.  They  know  it,  and  it  is  encounu^  by  the 
roads.  For  instance,  there  mav  be  some  road-Hsay  some  one  of  the  weiucer  lines— 
from,  we  will  say,  Buffalo  to  Cnicago,  that  wants  business.  The  passenger  agent 
of  that  road  comes  to  a  broker  and  says, ''  Try  and  Induce  your  Eastern  correspond- 
ents or  Western  corresx)ondent8  to  send  their  business  our  way;  get  the  business 
over  our  road,  and  if  any  tickets  expire  we  will  extend  the  limits.''  Sometimes 
they  pay  a  commission  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  traveling  men  of  the  United  States,  those  who  are  known  as  travel- 
ing men  of  business  houses,  patronize  your  members  to  any  considerable  extent 
now? — A.  I  think  that  every  organization  of  traveling  men,  every  orgamzation 
that  I  know  of,  has  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the  antiscalping  bill,  and  is 
in  favor  of  the  broker. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  companies  recently  made  concessions  to  traveling  men  in 
any  way? — A.  In  the  way  I  have  explained — in  the  interchangeable  book.  Where 
these  books  are  sold,  it  may  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  traveling  man  to  buy  the 
interchangeable  book  than  to  deal  with  brokers,  as  he  gets  a  net  rate  of  2  cents. 

By  the  way,  this  interchangeable  book  to  a  great  extent  is  of  no  particular 
advantage  to  the  traveling  man.  When  the  old  custom  was  in  vog^e,  and  each 
road  sold  its  individual  books,  a  traveling  man  was  allowed  by  his  house  8  cents  a 
mile  for  travel.  He  got  his  mileage  from  the  broker,  as  a  general  rule,  at  about 
2i  cents  and  saved  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  that  was  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  his  business.  Now,  in  the  territory  of  these  interchangeable  books,  with  a 
universal  rate  of  2  cents,  he  can  only  put  in  a  bill  of  2  cents  a  mile.  The  railroad 
companies  can*t  benefit  by  it,  for  the  reason  that  no  broker,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  paid  them  less  than  2  cent«  for  mileage.  It  is  the  jobbing  house  that  profits 
by  this  interchangeable  book. 

I  want  to  say  of  this  interchangeable  book,  that  while  it  takes  the  broker's  busi- 
ness from  him,  we  make  no  complaint.  Whenever  the  riulroad  comx>anies  offer 
something  better  to  the  public  than  we  can  give  them,  we  certainly  are  not  com- 
ing to  a  commission  to  complain  nor  to  Congress  to  complain,  and  ask  that  a  law 
be  changed  to  put  business  into  our  hands. 

Q.  I  notice  tnat  you  have  many  expired  tickets.  Do  you  buy  all  the  tickets 
that  come  to  you  if  there  is  a  day  or  half  a  day's  limit  on  them? — A.  It  depends 
upon  circumstances;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  lose  many  of  them?— A.  We  lose  enormous  numbers  of  them,  but  it 
is  good  policy  for  us  to  buy  everything  that  comes  along,  because  it  shows  the 
people  that  tnere  is  a  market  for  tickets,  and  in  the  aggregate  we  make  money, 
of  course,  or  we  would  not  be  in  the  business.  Any  ticket  oroker  can  show  you 
boxes  full  of  expired  tickets.  We  simply  buy  a  ticket  as  a  speculation.  If  we 
lose  it,  why,  it  is  all  right;  it  is  a  matter  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lituhman.)  You  spoke  of  selling  tickets  for  the  railroad  on  a  com- 
mission?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  the  amount  of  that  commission  is  usually?— 
A.  I  think  that  it  is  an  average  of,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  original  ticket? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  whole  country? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
^ess  that  is  a  fair  average.  It  is  the  same  commission,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
is  paid  to  agents.  A  broker  is  treated  usually  just  as  the  regmar  agent  is,  and  if 
he  chooses  to  divide  part  of  his  commission  with  the  passenger,  that  is  between 
him  and  the  passenger. 

Q.  Does  the  use  of  the  interchangeable  mileage  book,  in  your  judgment,  have 
the  approval  of  the  employers  of  traveling  men,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  should  think  so. 
I  think  they  are  the  ones  that  profit  by  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  traveling  men  receive  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  mileage  book  and  the  straight  3-cent  fare  as  a  perquisite. — ^A.  They 
did  in  former  times. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  former  times  for  the  employer  to  furnish  the  mile- 
age book  the  same  as  now? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now. 
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There  is  one  reason  why  the  employer  furnishes  this  book,  and  that  is  because  it 
is  beyond  the  means  of  a  great  many  of  the  traveling  men  to  put  enough  money 
in  it.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  money  there  is  invested  m  these  books — the 
amount  of  money  that  the  railroad  companies  have  the  use  of — ^but  this  book  is 
No,  836023  [referring  to  book  before  him  J,  and  at  $10  a  cover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mileage  inside,  it  represents  an  immense  sum  of  money.  Of  course  these  are 
being  turned  in  constantly.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  there  was  about 
$3,260,000  out  on  these  books,  because  a  g[reat  many  of  them  have  been  cashed; 
but  there  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money  involved.  This  is  only  one  of  at  least 
three  in  the  West.  There  is,  west  of  Chicago,  a  different  style  of  book;  it  is  called 
the  Sebastian  book.  You  buy  a  pocketbook  for  a  dollar  or  so,  and  when  you  buy 
a  ticket  of  a  railroad  company  you  take  a  receipt  and  those  receipts  are  registered 
hj  the  ticket  agent  and  they  are  filed  in  the  book.  When  you  get  up  to,  sav,  2,000 
miles  you  can  turn  them  in  and  get  a  rebate.  In  Michigan  there  is  a  kind  csdled 
the  Northern  mileage  book,  controlled  by  the  Northern  Milea^  Bureau.  Another 
book,  known  as  the  Central  Passenger  Association  book,  is  complained  of  by 
traveling  men.  I  am  not  here  to  represent  traveling  men;  but  there  are  many 
restrictions  about  this  book  that  makes  it  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  traveling 
men,  because  it  is  not  accepted  on  the  train. 

Q.  The  annoyance  of  the  use  of  the  book  at  the  station? — A .  Tes.  There  is  one 
book  that  has  not  this  objection — the  Northern  mileage  book,  used  by  the  Michi- 
gan roads. 

().  Will  vou  kindly  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  book  is  used? — A.  To  get 
this  book  the  purchaser  writes  his  name  and  address  and  gives  it  to  the  ticket 
agent  and  pays  $30.  There  is  nothing  on  this  book  to  identify  the  ori^al  pur- 
chaser. When  he  wishes  to  travel  upon  it  he  goes  to  the  ticket  agent,  indorses  a 
strip  of  mileage  in  this  book,  and  the  ticket  agent  tears  out  the  nmeage  and  gives 
him  a  check  or  a  ticket  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  book  cover.  Then  he 
can  check  his  baggage.  It  is  presented  to  the  conductor  on  the  train,  who  takes 
this  ticket  and,  I  presume,  compares  it  with  the  mileage  book  or  sees  that  it  does 
compare  with  it,  and  in  that  way  the  mileage  is  used;  but,  of  course,  if  a  man 

gets  to  the  station  close  to  train  time  and  finds  a  large  number  of  other  mileage 
olders  ahead  of  him,  to  get  to  the  ticket  agent,  go  through  this  complicated  sys- 
tem, and  get  this  exchange  made,  baggage  checked,  etc.,  requires  consideraDle 
time,  and  frequently  he  is  not  able  to  use  the  book  at  all,  but  has  to  pay  3-cent 
fare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  This  Northern  book  you  speak  of  has  a  different  arrange- 
ment now.  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  a  much  fairer  arrangement.  It  is  used 
like  the  old  mileage  book,  except  that  the  conductor  detaches  the  mileage  and 
requires  the  signature  of  the  passenger  on  a  separate  slip. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  cnange  was  brougnt  about;  that  is,  the  change  in  the 
use  of  it? — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  traveling  men 
who  objected  to  this  style  of  book,  and  that  passenger  men  on  Michigan  railroads 
believed  their  objections  reasonable  and  ori^nated  a  new  book. 

Q.  It  is  quite  Ukelv,  then,  that  the  travebng  men's  association  had  something 
to  do  with  it? — A.  They  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  They  make  a  deposit  vrith  that  book  the  same  as  this? — 
A.  Ten  dollars;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  can  tell  us  if  the  book 
in  use  in  Michigan — I  think  you  called  it  the  book  issued  by  the  Northern  Mileage 
Bureau — ^has  the  official  approval  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Association  of  Michi- 
gan?—-A.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  has;  I  believe  it  has.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  like  the  $10  cover,  however.  I  know  they  do  not.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  best  thin^  that  has  been  offered  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Is  not  this  mterchangeable  mileage  book  an  advantage  to  the  travelers  in 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  invest  in  mileage  books?  For  instance,  if  the 
traveling  man  with  Michigan  for  his  territory,  and  who  would  have  to  travel  over, 
say,  5  different  railroads,  were  to  invest  in  mileage  books  in  the  usual  way  he 
would  have  to  pay  $100  for  5  books  over  as  many  roads,  whereas  by  the  purchase 
of  1  of  these  interchangeable  books  he  could  have  a  book  that  would  be  good  over 
5  roads  for  an  investment  of  $30? — A.  I  think  that  is  an  advantage;  an  advantage 
to  a  man  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Sinner.  Mr.  Lindenberger  has  given  much  time  to  our  cause  and  has 
covered  the  ground  quite  thoroughly;  but  there  is  just  a  little  thing  I  would  like 
to  answer  in  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Con&^er.  It  is  to  some  extent 
an  advantage  and  in  another  way  a  great  disadvantage,  because  in  accepting  that 
mileage  on  the  train  they  will  only  check  baggage  to  the  passenger's  destination 
on  that  particular  line.    If  they  are  going  to  change  on  another  road,  they  have 
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^t  to  recheck;  they  can  not  check  through  in  a  great  many  instances.  I  am  not 
m  Michigan;  but  formerly  they  conld  check  only  to  the  road  where  they  were 
going  to  change  cars.    I  Imow  that  wa^  in  vogue. 

The  Witness.  Now,  I  believe  this  is  obviated  in  the  Michigan  book;  but  in  the 
Central  Passenger  Association  book  you  can  not  get  a  through  ticket  issued  beyond 
the  line  of  the  road  that  you  first  ride  upon,  and  you  can  not  check  your  baggage 
through;  you  have  to  change  yonr  ticket  and  recheck  your  baggage  if  yon  go  on 
iiTi  other  road.    This  is  very  disagreeable  on  a  night  trip. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plaint that  you  made  as  to  some  of  the  Michigan  roads  having  practically  violated 
an  agreement  with  you  some  years  ago. — A.  Not  very  long  ago. 

Q.  Family  mileaj^e  books  were  in  vogue.  Was  that  or  was  it  not  brought 
al>out  by  a  change  in  the  passenger  agents?— A.  The  passenger  agent  has  since 
been  advanced  to  larger  responsibilities.  He  is  a  good  fellow  yet,  but  he  dont 
coine  into  my  office  as  he  used  to. 

Q.  When  these  family  mileage  books  were  in  vogue  it  was  the  custom  for  this 
railroad  to  put  many  names  on  the  book? — A.  Tnat  was  a  good  deal  like  the 
spelling  of  »Eim  Weller*s  name — depended  on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  sx>eller. 
They  put  on  about  as  many  as  the  purchaser  wanted. 

Q.  Now,  when  one  of  those  books  was  used  did  not  the  man  who  used  it  have  to 
sign  one  of  the  names  on  the  book,  whether  it  was  his  name  or  not? — A.  That 
was  the  requirement,  I  believe,  in  the  contract. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice? — A.  I  believe  it  was  the  practice. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  there  an  element  of  forgery  in  that? — A.  I  will  tell  you:  In  the 
first  place  the  tickets  were  almost  universally  purchased  by  brokers,  and  the 
broker,  in  order  that  the  names  would  not  all  be  tne  same,  asked  the  first  traveler 
to  put  his  name  on  the  book.  The  contract,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  was 
entirely  disregarded.  And  here  is  another  feature  I  want  to  bring  out  in  this 
contract  on  railroad  tickets.  There  seems  to  be  a  different  understanding  in 
relation  to  this  contract — if  it  is  a  contract — and  to  an  ordinary  business  contract 
The  subject  has  been  brought  up  or  has  been  suggested  to  me.  If  this  is  a  con- 
tract, why  do  not  the  revenue  laws  apply  to  it?  In  all  business  contracts  the 
revenue  laws  require  a  stamp.  You  have  not  seen  a  stamp  on  a  mileage  book, 
or  a  railroad  ticket. 

If  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  evasion — ^the  using  another  person's  name — ^it  is 
the  result  of  an  education  from  the  railroad  companies,  and  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  it  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  railroad  companies.  I  believe  the 
requirement  makmg  any  person  sign  a  name  on  a  ticket  or  mileage  book  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  being  discontinued  to  a  cei*tain  extent,  just  as  in  New  England, 
where  the  mileage  book  is  now  good  in  the  hands  of  bearer,  and  while  the  con- 
tract on  some  of  the  books  sold  in  that  section  requires  the  signature,  it  is  not 
recognized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  a  railroad  company,  or  by 
anyone  in  their  interest,  for  forgei-y  against  a  i)erson  who  had  illegally  signed  a 
name  on  a  mileage  book? — A.  I  remember  reading  of  one  case  in  California,  where 
tlie  Southern  Pacific  Company  tried  to  punish  a  man  for  signing  a  name,  and  the 
court  decided  that  the  original  purchaser  in  selling  that  ticket  necessarily  gave 
the  power  of  attorney  to  use  his  name  in  that  connection  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  sold  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  now  consists  in  mileage  books,  approxi- 
mately?—A.  Personally  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing  since  the  interchan^ble 
book  was  put  in  force.  The  only  business  to  any  extent  that  is  done  in  mileage 
is  simply  buying  these  books  for  the  use  of  individual  traveling  men  who  can  not 
afford  the  outlay  of  money  to  carry  them,  and  simply  charging  a  percentage  on  the 
mileage,  he  using  the  book  personally.  Now,  the  conditions  in  my  home  city  are 
very  likely  different  from  what  they  are  in  other  cities.  There  are  a  great  many 
j)arts  of  the  United  States  where  the  old  conditions  prevail,  and  the  roads  issne 
individual  500  and  1,000  mile  books  at  a  flat  2-cent  rate. 

Q.  Do  the  roads  who  are  issuing  these  interchangeable  books  also  issue  a  book 
f)f  their  own?— A.  It  has  been  discontinued.  The  last  was  within  3  months,  I 
think — ^by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad— in  our  territory. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  10  years  ago  consisted  in  selling  and  deal- 
ing in  mileage  books?— A.  I  think  10  years  ago  it  was  very  largely  mileage  books. 

Q.  And  those  mileage  books  in  a  great  measure  were  purchased  from  the  rail- 
roads direct? — ^A.  Almost  exclusively.  In  fact,  it  was  dangerous  to  do  otherwise. 
I  would  want  to  know  my  passenger  if  I  should  buy  his  mileage.  I  have  known 
cases  where  a  dishonest  man  would  sell  his  mileage  book  to  a  broker,  and  then  go 
to  the  company  and  report  it  lost,  and  have  it  taken  up  on  the  train  and  returned 
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to  him;  he  was  that  much  ahead  and  the  broker  that  much  ont.  In  buying  a 
ticket  or  mileage  book  requiring  signature  of  any  person  not  known  to  the  oroker 
he  would  have  to  be  assured  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Q.  Now,  a  little  while  ago  you  practically  declined  to  give  the  commission  a 
contract  or  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  your  agency  and  the  railroad  company 
for  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  reason,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  an  agreement  which  you A.  (Interrupting.)  Breach  of  faith. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  not  aware  or  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
in  times  past,  when  these  railroads  were  selling  you  these  books,  they  by  selling 
the^  to  you  at  a  less  rate  than  the  tariff  rate— — A.  (Interrupting.)  No;  they 
usually  sold  to  us  at  tariff  rate. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Or  paving  you  a  commission  on  their  sales,  were  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  violating  the  agreement  which  they  had  entered  into  with  other 
roads? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  agreements  they  make  with  other 
roads,  I  understand,  are  unlawful,  and  they  might  object  to  show  up;  they  might 
have  a  greater  objection  to  showing  that  up  than  I  would  have,  because  my  acts 
with  the  roads  were  not  unlawful,  but  a  combine  in  restraint  of  trade  is  unlawful. 
But  then  a  great  many  of  those  transactions  were  in  the  days  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  organized. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Whether  there  was  any  difference  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  from  your  point  of  view,  between  breaking  your  agreement  with 
the  roads  yourself  or  helping  one  road  to  break  its  agreement  with  another  road? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  these  agreements  with  other  roads  are  right. 

Q.  Hence  you  feel  justified  in  being  a  party  to  assisting  a  road  to  break  its 
^reement? — ^A.  You  may  say  it  is  a  rule  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Q.  You  afterwards  touched  on  equality  of  freight  rates,  and,  as  I  remember, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  justifiable  and  desirable  to  the  public. — ^A.  I 
say  it  might  be  argued  that  they  were. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  to  have  an 
equality  of  passenger  rates?--A,  Well,  it  is  the  inequality  and  discrimination  in 
the  passenger  business  that  gives  the  broker  his  business.  K  the  roads  treated 
the  public  with  exact  and  equal  justice,  there  would  be  no  room  for  ticket 
brokers. 

Q.  Would  not  the  universal  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile  bring  it  about? — ^A.  It  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  brokers'  business.  When  roads  make  no  discriminations 
to  individuals  or  comnanies  there  is  no  business  for  the  ticket  brokers. 

Q.  And  there  woula  not  be  enough  to  keep  ticket  brokers'  offices? — A.  No. 

(}•  From  the  standpoint  of  the  legislator,  then,  who  desires  to  serve  the  public 
primarily,  and  incidentally  to  abolish  the  ticket  broker,  if  he  would  legislate  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  universal  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  he  would  accomplish  his 
object? — A.  Yes ;  the  ticket  brokerage  business  would  be  unprofitable.  The  broker 
is  a  creature  of  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  ever  been  decided  in  law 
whether  when  a  person  buys  a  ticket  of  a  railroad,  the  railroad  being  a  common 
carrier,  the  purchaser  of  tiiat  ticket  makes  a  contract? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  everything  that  railroads  print  upon  railroad  tickets  is  a  con- 
tract— ^that  all  the  conditions  could  be  enforced.  You  will  see  it  on  almost  every 
railroad  ticket,  the  statement  that  the  railroad  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  baggage.  That  wouldn't  hold  in  law.  There  is  frequently  on 
tickets  issued  by  some  companies  a  caution  in  big  letters  warning  the  passenger 
that  anyone  who  attempts  to  use  that  ticket  other  than  the  original  purchaser 
is  liable  to  prosecution  for  forgery.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is  simply  a 
falsehood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  test  in  law  of  a  case  where  a 

Eerson  has  been  prosecuted  for  signing  the  name  of  another  on  a  ticket?— A.  I 
ave  referred  to  one  case;  I  have  not  the  records  of  it,  but  I  remember  of  this 
California  case,  where  the  Southern  Pacific  attempted  to  prosecute  a  man  for  such 
an  act.  But  this  is  certain,  that  if  the  signing  of  another  person's  name  on  a 
ticket  could  subject  the  person  so  doing  to  successful  prosecution  for  forgery,  it 
would  have  been  done  hundreds  of  times  in  the  past  few  years,  while  certain 
railroads,  or  certain  combinations  of  railroads,  have  been  trying  to  destroy  the 
broker.  There  is  this  about  it:  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  broker  here  to-day— I 
w)  not  know  that  there  is  a  broker  now  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers*  Associa- 
tion—that was  ever  arrested  and  charged  with  fraud.  I  never  was.  I  never  had 
the  least  intimation  made  that  I  had  handled  anything  improper.  I  do  not  know 
^any  present  member  of  the  association  ever  being  charged  with  fraud,  let  alone 
being  convicted.  I  know  of  cases  where  we  have  expelled  members  because  we 
uecame  satisfied  they  had  been  doing  an  jkpgitimate  business. 
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Q.  Of  coarse  a  railroad  is  a  conmion  carrier,  and  they  have  on  the  face  or  back 
of  their  tickets  certain  conditions  that  yon  say  are  ill^;al.  There  is  a  condition 
on  all  common  carriers,  is  there  not,  nnder  the  common  law,  that  they  shall 
carry  safely  to  their  destination  the  parties  who  have  purchased  tickets? — ^A.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  *'  parties  holding  '*  than  the  party  par- 
chasing. 

Q.  The  railroad  sells  a  ticket  to  a  man.  The  contract  is  with  him.  He  does 
not  use  it,  but  sells  it  to  another  man,  who  uses  it.  Now,  wonld  the  railroad  l)e 
responsible  to  the  latter  for  an  in jnrv  to  limb  or  life,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had 
not  bought  the  ticket  from  the  railroad  in*  the  first  instance?  I  want  to  know 
what  your  experience  and  the  exi>erience  of  your  friends  has  been  when  the  law 
was  broujs^ht  up. — ^A.  I  never  have  known  where  a  passenger  that  rode  upon  one 
of  those  tickets  was  injured  and  that  question  was  brought  up.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  an  injury  to  a  person  even  if  he  carries  a 
complimentary  pass  ut)on  which  there  is  an  agreement  that  a  railroad  would  not 
be  responsible  and  the  party  has  signed  it. 

Q.  If  the  ticket  says  on  its  face  that  it  is  not  transferable,  do  you  think  that  the 
second  party  that  holds  it  and  uses  it  can  sue  the  railroad  for  damages? — ^A.  I 
believe  so,  under  all  rules  of  right  and  reason.  I  do  not  know  what  the  techni- 
calities of  the  law  might  say  in  regard  to  it.  I  believe  when  a  railroad  company 
seUs  a  ticket,  accepts  the  price  from  anyone  who  will  buy,  that  then  its  business 
is  to  transport  a  passenger  on  that  ticket  to  his  final  destination,  and  not  to 
question  what  particular  i)erson  holds  that  ticket.  Tickets  are  sold  to  anybody, 
without  regara  to  weight,  complexion,  or  nationality. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  been  brought  up  in  law 
on  the  nontransferability  of  a  ticket?— A.  I  remember  I  was  interests  in  reading 
something  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  commision.  Some  railroad  president 
was  asked  that  same  question,  and  ne  was  much  better  qualified  to  answer  than  I. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  little  hazy  on  that  proposition. 

Q.  You  mentioned  incidentally  in  your  testimony  the  licensing  by  national  or 
State  governments  of  ticket  brokers.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  private 
business  is  licensed  by  nation  or  State? — A.  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  nods  his  head. 
Perhaps  he  can  answer  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes;  express  companies  are  licensed  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  in 
Augusta,  Ga.    In  fact,  all  lines  of  Dusiness  are  licensed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  have  a  few  questions  that  have  been  handed  me  to  ask 
Mr.  Lindenberger.  Are  there  any  restrictions  in  the  sale  of  immigrant  tickets— 
that  is  the  cheapest  class  of  tickets — with  regard  to  time  and  accommodation?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  It  has  not  come  in  my  experience.  I  know  this, 
now  that  you  are  speaking  of  immigrant  tickets,  that  a  European  immigrant  gets 
a  cheaper  rate  in  the  United  States  than  an  American  citizen;  that  the  rates  vdll 
be  from  $2  to  $5,  perhaps,  from  New  York  or  the  landing  point  in  America,  tQ  his 
destination,  less  than  American  citizens  can  get. 

Q.  Those  tickets  are  sold  in  Europe? — ^A.  They  may  be  prepaid  in  America. 
But  the  ticket  which  an  ordinary  American  citizen  and  a  voter  can  get  for,  say, 
$18  can  be  had  by  the  foreign  immigrant  for  $15. 

Q.  That  is  universal? 

Mr.  Lansing.  The  business  in  Atlantic  ports  is  so  controlled  by  a  pool  that  no 
person  other  than  one  who  has  arrived  from  some  foreign  port  can  buy  an  immi- 
grant ticket.  If  he  has  been  here  over  2  weeks,  then  he  is  debarred  from  pur- 
chasing an  immigrant  ticket.  And  his  name  must  appear  on  the  manifest  of  some 
steam rfiip  company.  But  the  immigrant  fares  have  been  raised  within  the  last  2 
years  about  20  per  cent.  Within  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  no  discovery  of 
any  transaction  in  which  ticket  brokers  have  been  engaged  in  handling  immigrant 
tickets.  That  has  been  confined  to  a  different  kind  or  people — ^men  who  make  a 
specialty  of  selling  land  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  foreigners. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Touch  a  little  on  the  difference  in  accommodations, 
r.  Lansing.  Yes;  the  accommodation  of  the  immigrant  passengers  has  some- 
what changed  within  the  last  few  years.  They  do  not  run  as  many  immigprant 
trains  as  tney  did  heretofore;  they  hitch  them  onto  some  freight  train,  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  transportation  considerably.  But  in  many  instances  the  immi- 
grant who  pays  $2  or  $3  or  even  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $5  less  rides  side  by  side 
with  an  American  citizen  who  has  paid  a  higher  amount,  simply  because  the  rail- 
ways control  in  a  pool  organization  all  the  immigrant  business  of  this  country. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  You  accept  this  now  as  your  testimony? 

The  Witness.  I  do.  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  statement  that  immi- 
grants ride  in  the  same  car,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  seat,  with  American  citizens 
that  pay  a  Idgher  rate  of  fare;  tnat  in  a  great  many  cases  in  this  country  to-day. 
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where  second-class  rates  have  not  been  abolisheil,  roads  have  stopped  using  second- 
i'h\as  cars  or  making  any  distinction  in  class,  and  that  two  passengers  will  ride 
side  by  side,  one  paying  the  first-class  rate  and  one  the  secono-class  rate — a  differ- 
ence, perhaps,  of  $2— and  have  exactly  the  same  accommodations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  not  some  of  the  roads  that  carrj  the  immigrants 
on  through  rates  let  them  ride  in  the  smoker? — A.  The  smoker  is  not  second  class; 
a  railroad  company  can  not  force  a  second-class  X)as8enger  to  ride  in  a  smoker;  in 
fact,  they  can  keep  him  from  doing  so.  As  a  general  thing,  to-day  the  firstK;lass 
man  that  smokes  nas  a  right  to  the  smoker  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  go  into  a 
second-class  car  to  smoke.  I  know  of  roads  running  reclining-chair  cars;  they 
are  first  class;  the  holders  of  second-class  tickets  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
holders  of  first-class  tickets  right  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  person  who 
knows  his  business  buys  a  second-class  ticket  and  saves  the  difference.  There  is 
only  this  difference,  that  a  second-class  ticket  will  not  be  accepted  for  a  sleeping 
car;  if  he  wants  to  ride  at  night  he  will  have  to  have  a  first-class  ticket  and  x>ay 
the  sleeping-car  fare  difference. 

Speamng  of  sleeping  cars  reminds  me  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the  brokers 
TOesent  coming  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  The  usual  rate  for  a  sleeper  is  $5. 
He  bought  his  to  Pittsburg  for  $3.50;  then  from  Pittsburg  to  Washington  for  $2. 
By  buying  two  tickets  he  got  here  for  $4.50;  if  he  had  bought  a  throu^^h  ticket  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  $5.  Those  conditions  obtain  in  many  cases  in  ticket  as 
well  as  in  deeper  rates,  and  where  brokers  know  of  it  they  advise  ttieir  customers 
and  make  a  saving  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Wabash,  which  you  know  well, 
does  not  run  second-class  passengers  in  the  smokers? — A.  I  never  Imew  of  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Wabash  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  smoker.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
present  vnll  bear  me  out  that  a  second-class  passenger  can  not  be  comx)elled  to  go 
mto  the  smoker;  that  a  smoker  is  not  second  class.  It  is  a  common  thing,  when 
our  customers  come  in,  for  us  to  say,  **Are  you  going  to  take  a  sleeper?  "  **  No." 
''  Buy  second-class;  get  the  same  accommodation  and  it  is  a  saving  of  $2." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  buy  a  second-class  ticket  and  sell  it  to  them  as  first- 
class  fare? — A.  Oh,  no.  [Laughter.]  We  sell  a  great  many  tickets  at  tariff. 
We  brokers  all  have  a  large  business.  The  railroad  companies  may  be  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  cut  rates.  They  say,  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  you  a  commis- 
sion, but  the  rate  is  not  to  be  cut.  We  work  for  them  and  get  business.  Our 
passengers,  a  great  many  of  them,  are  our  friends  that  we  have  known  for  vears. 
They  say,  We  would  rather  buy  of  you  than  the  other  fellow  if  you  can  ma&e  the 
same  rate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  of  that  kind.  If  there  should  be  a  regu- 
lation that  all  tickets  must  be  sold  at  tariff  rates,  it  would  not  destroy  the  brokers' 
offices.  The  passenger  associations  now  say  how  many  outside  offices  a  railroad 
may  have.  They  say  to  the  general  passenger  agent.  You  must  take  your  office 
out  of  that  place  or  out  of  this  hotel.  If  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed,  and 
a  man  could  not  sell  tickets  without  a  certificate,  the  passenger  associations 
would  control  the  business  entirely.  But  without  the  certificate  they  can  not 
control  us.  We  can  sell  tickets  against  anybody,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  sell  at 
tariff  rates.  But  if  a  law  is  passed  making  it  criminal  for  any  man  to  sell  them 
without  a  railroad  certificate,  they  would  restrain  that  man  from  selling  a  ticket 
and  close  his  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  i)ercentage  of  the  members  of  your  organization 
have  been  in  the  brokeiage  business  10  years  or  more? 
Mr.  Carter.  Betweeh  65  and  70  per  cent. 
The  Witness.  Mr.  Carter  says  between  65  and  70  per  cent. 
Q.  And  you  say  none  of  these  gentlemen  have  ever  been  charged  with  or  ever 
been  convicted  of  fraud? — A.  I  think  our  secretary,  Mr.  Carter,  will  know,  and  I 
will  let  him  answer  for  me.    He  will  know  whether  any  person  whom  we  have 
permitted  to  remain  in  our  association  was  ever  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
rraud. 
Mr.  Carter.  No,  not  one. 

Q.  What  position  have  ticket  brokers  occupied  politically  and  socially,  so  far 
as  you  know? — A.  A  few  of  us  have  been  sentenced  to  State  legislatures  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  ticket  brokers  as  a  general  thing  are  business  men  and 
not  office  seekers. 

Q.  Were  vou  ever  a  member  of  a  legislature? — A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Caufomia  legislature.  We  are  business  men  and  pay  very  little  attention  to 
local  politics,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  of  us  engaged 
in  ward  politics  in  the  cities  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  true  that  ticket  brokers  have  served  as  councilmcn  and  aldermen  of  cities 
Mid  were  honored  members  of  those  l)odies,  but  as  an  association  we  are  not  a 
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political  body.  Bnt  ticket  brokers  are  wide-awake  citizens;  they  take  a  lively 
interest  in  all  public  matters,  but  I  mean  they  are  not  politicians  to  the  extent  of 
seeking  political  preferment  and  i)olitical  i>ositions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  classes  of  people  who  effect  a  saTing  by 
patronizing  ticket  brokers,  other  than  the  traveling  men  you  spoke  of?  Are  they 
more  generally  laboring  people  or  middle-class  people,  or  is  it  true  of  all  classes 
of  people? — A.  I  should  say  they  were  from  all  classes.  I  think  in  my  own  city 
there  is  hardly  any  class  of  people,  excepting  those  who  can  go  to  a  nulroad  and 

get  a  pass,  but  what  deal  with  the  ticket  brokers.  We  have  sold  to  United  States 
enatora.  Congressmen,  governors,  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  tiie 
Armv,  doctors,  merchants,  and  business  men,  as  well  as  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
];)eople  in  more  humble  walks  of  life;  even  railroad  employees  are  among  our  cus- 
tomers. Of  late  years  the  roads  have  been  drawing  the  lines  and  making  it  diJBfi- 
cult  for  men  in  the  lower  positions  of  railroad  employment  to  get  free  transporta- 
tion or  even  special  rates.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come  to  ns.  Men  employed 
on  the  passenger  trains,  knowing  of  the  honorable  character  of  ticket  brokers,  fre- 
quently recommended  their  friends  to  come  to  us  because  they  knew  that  whatever 
we  sell  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Lansing.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  poor  people  in  Eastern 
cities,  particularly  New  York,  to  aeposit  week  by  week  or  month  by  month  a 
small  sum  to  buy  tickets  West,  or  buy  tickets  for  some  one  in  the  West  to  come 
East,  or  from  the  South  to  come  North,  and  the  saving  through  the  ticket  broker 
often  means  a  day's  wages  or  10  or  12  hours'  work  to  a  workingman.  And  again, 
in  the  cities  where  merchants  and  small  tradesmen  from  the  West  and  South 
come  on  to  buy  goods  the  wholesale  houses,  knowing  that  these  men  do  not 
buy  very  extensively  and  do  not  ship  very  largely,  and  so  are  unable  to  get 
any  consideration  in  the  shape  of  passes  or  half-rate  transportation  from  the 
railway  companies,  seek  out  the  ticket  broker  and  get  the  small  tradesmen, 
the  buyer,  the  crossroads  grocer,  and  similar  people  something  cheap  from  the 
ticket  broker.  It  saves  them  a  dollar  or  two.  In  the  country,  down  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  a  dollar  is  bigger  than  it  is  in  New  York  and  the  big 
cities.  Those  men  will  walk  five  or  six  blocks  and  wait  over  a  day  or  two  to  save 
a  dollar  on  a  ticket.  Those  are  only  the  wage-earners  and  frugal  people.  I  have 
talked  with  our  Eastern  people,  and  a  great  many  find  that  men  ^o  are  well 
to  do  and  who  are  frugal  save  money  by  patronizing  brokers.  They  do  not 
always  expect  to  save  money  simply  on  a  ticket,  but  they  hope  to  save  it  by  get- 
ting some  information  about  some  route  that  a  railway  company  does  not  inform 
them  about.  Each  railway  office  only  informs  the  passenger  about  its  own  ysa- 
ticular  line,  whereas  in  a  ticket  broker's  office  the  passenger  is  informed  about 
the  various  lines — eight  or  nine  of  them  in  some  instances — to  a  given  place;  and 
by  that  means  the  passenger  is  saved  a  great  deal  of  tramping  over  the  city,  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  he  knows  that  the  infoimation  is  correct,  and  he  selects 
his  route  and  makes  a  saving  in  money  vrithout  any  sacrifice  of  comfort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Lindenberger,  you  said  something  about  selling 
railroad  passes.  If  a  man  should  come  into  your  office  in  Detroit  and  offer  to  seU 
a  railroad  pass,  would  you  take  forcible  possession  of  that  pass  and  send  it  to  the 
railroad  or  would  you  inform  the  railroad  that  such  a  pass  had  been  offered  for 
sale? — ^A.  I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  of  late  years  I  prefer  not  to  see  the  pass. 
If  a  man  should  offer  to  sell  me  a  pa^s,  I  would  say:  ''We  do  not  handle  them; 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it."  Sometimes  some  very  painful  results  grow  out  of 
reporting  passes.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  my  friends  tell  of  the  custom 
that  he  nad,  in  common  with  other  brokers,  of  reporting  x>as8es.  He  reported 
a  pass  that  was  offered  for  sale.  It  proved  to  have  been  given  by  a  general 
passenger  agent  to  a  young  man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  family  and  whom  he 
was  tiying  to  assist  in  getting  something  to  do.  And  the  fact  that  that  y^^^^K 
man  had  offered  the  pass  for  sale — had  violated  his  confidence — hurt  him  so 
badly  that  he  said:  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  all  right  enough,  but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  know  this  thing.  I  would  very  gladly  have  known  nothing  about 
it."  And  it  affected  the  broker  so  much  that  he  said:  ''Hereafter  I  will  just 
let  those  things  go."  And  I  have  had  something  of  the  same  experience.  Most 
of  the  passenger  agents  simply  ignore  our  advice,  and  say:  "Oh,  well,  that  scalper 
is  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the  road  and  is  trying  to  make  something  out  of 
it."  But  I  never  buy  a  pass,  and  I  never  have  sold  one  nor  permitted  one  to  be 
sold  in  my  office.  It  is  disreputable  and  dishonorable.  While  railroad  com- 
panies may  issue  passes  improperly,  for  political  puri)oses  or  otherwise,  it  does 
not  justify  brokers  in  handling  them.  We  confine  our  oi)eration8  to  tickets  that 
the  railroad  company  receives  its  price  for.  Such  tickets  I  believe  to  be  proper 
articles  for  sale,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  John  Jones  or  Tom  Smith  may 
have  been  compelled  to  sign  them. 
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Here  is  a  x>oint  that  might  be  of  interest.  The  total  amount  of  passenger 
revenne  during  the  past  five  years  amounted  to  $1,250,000,000.  The  amonnt  of 
frandnlent  tickets  dnring  that  period  could  not  possibly  exceed  $10,000.  Of 
course  I  am  not  in  the  fraudulent- ticket  business,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it 
could  amount  to;  but  I  know  this:  That  with  the  system  of  espionage  that  is  exer- 
cised by  the  traffic  associations  and  railways  by  the  spotters  who  are  paid  to  get 
information— and  I  think  are  sometimes  inclined  to  manufacture  it— certainly 
oar  enemies,  if  they  had  information  of  that  kind,  would  present  it;  and  from 
that  I  judge  that  the  loss  to  railroads  in  fraudulent  tickets  must  bean  exceedingly 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  of  business  done.  Take  these  limited  tickets. 
While  the  railroad  companies  have  been  paid  for  them,  it  is  of  course  a  fraud 
upon  the  road  and  a  dishonest  act  to  extend  the  limits  ux)on  them.  And  yet  most 
of  the  fraudulent  tickets  are  extensions  of  the  limit,  or  the  using  of  these  tickets 
outside  of  the  proper  agreement;  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  railroads  have 
actually  been  paia  for  carrying  the  passenger.  Of  course  that  is  no  excuse  for 
the  ticKet  being  used.  But  X  think  that  we  can  safely  say  that  the  value  of 
fraudulent  tickets  that  the  railroads  carry  passengers  upon,  for  which  they  receive 
no  conopensation,  is  very  small  indeed.  TicKet  frauds  have  been  usually  discovered 
through  brokers.  Recently  a  forged  ticket  was  discovered,  reading  from  Eastern 
cities  to  Colorado.  It  was  an  actual  forgery,  discovered  by  a  broker.  The  broker 
is  present.  He  notified  the  railroads,  and  the  rascals  were  caught.  The  brokers 
gave  every  information  possible,  and  the  forgers  are  serving,  and  very  properly 
serving,  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 

I  have  something  here  that  might  interest  the  commission.  I  sx>oke  in  my  tes- 
timony of  our  correction  sheet  that  is  issued  twice  a  month  from  the  secretary's 
office  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Among  the  standing  instructions  on  that  sheet  is  the 
following  [reading] : 

'*  Lost,  stolen,  and  fraudulent  tickets.  Members  will  report  to  the  general  office 
an  lost,  fraudulent,  and  stolen  tickets,  in  conformity  with  article  15.  This  rule  is 
mandatory,  and  failure  to  comply  is  punishable  by  fine.*' 

(The  witness  then  read  the  remainder  of  the  article,  instructing  brokers  how 
to  proceed  upon  the  presentation  at  their  counters  of  fraudulent  tickets.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmajt.)  And  then  follows  a  list  for  that  particular  month? — 
A.  Yes.  Now,  it  has  been  the  custom  with  railroad  companies,  and  is  really 
the  most  effectual  way  of  detecting  frauds,  burglaries,  etc.,  as  soon  as  they  learn 
of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  dckets  or  of  tickets  being  stolen,  tx)  notify  a  broker,  who 
in  turn  notifies  our  secretary.  That  information  is  wired  all  over  the  country  or 
goes  by  the  first  mail,  so  that  every  ticket  broker  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
lookout  for  those  tickets;  and  no  fraud  can  long  continue,  because  the  party  will 
be  caught. 

Mr.  Frank.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  All  testimony  will  have  to  be  sworn  to,  and  if  you  appear 
as  a  witness  you  will  have  to  take  the  oath.  If  Mr.  Lindenberger,  however,  will 
accept  your  testimony  as  his,  it  will  be  all  right. 

The  WITNESS.  If  I  object  to  it,  I  will  say  so  and  have  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Frank.  To  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  fraudulent  tickets  to  be  accepted 
on  a  road  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the  auditing  department, 
a  ticket  presented  on  a  train  to-day  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor  to  the  auditing 
department,  say,  to-morrow  or  next  day — to-morrow,  as  a  rule — the  moment  he 
finishes  his  trip;  and  by  the  next  day  it  is  checked  up.  so  that  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  one  or  two  days  that  a  fraud  could  continue  without  being  discovered. 
All  the  brokers  in  this  room  have  averaged  in  the  business  over  15  years.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  that  has  ever  been  an-ested,  or  ever  suspected,  even,  of  selling  a 
ticket  that  was  connected  with  fraud.  There  is  less  chance  of  fraudulent  tickets 
being  accepted  by  a  railroad  than  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  fraud  being  i)erpe- 
trated  on  a  railroad  or  bank  or  any  other  institution. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Dallas  Herald,  which  was  copied 
from  the  d^hicago  papers  and  published  for  an  object  all  over  the  country,  tlit  I 
want  to  lay  before  the  commission.     [Reading:] 

RAILROAD8  DISTRIBUTING  INFORMATION  ON  TICKET  8CALPING. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Warning  to  the  public,"  the  railroads  are  sending  out  copies  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Rochester  Herald: 

**The  railroads  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  the  tioket-scalplng  busi- 
ncflR,  and  a  few  Incidents  such  as  took  place  in  Chicago  the  other  day  will  be  sufhrient  warning  to 
the  traveling  public  that  it  can  not  hope  to  sncceasmllv  defy  the  contract  under  which  it  secures 
reduced  rates  of  transportation.  The  story  us  we  have  ft  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  is  an  interest- 
ing one. 

*' Aman  and  his  wife,  whose  home  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  Windy  CItv,  bought  for  $16  two 
iicketB,  valued  in  the  regular  way  at  iwico  that  sum,  and  returned  home  with  the  crowds  which 
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were  flockinff  In  to  attend  the  comcr-sUme  laying.  The  contract  required  the  deposit  of  the  tickets 
at  the  arrival  8tation,  and  they  did  this,  but  r<.»turne<l  the  next  day  to  inquire  when  they<*ould  secure 
pasHcasion  of  them  a^in,  but  were  told  that  they  would  be  ready  for  them  in  ample  time  to  catch 
their  train  for  home. 

"Saturday  tlie  man  and  wife  called  for  their  tickets  and  were  told  that  they  could  ftecure  them  at 
the  train.  They  Kaid  they  wished  to  take  them  Saturday  evening.  The  man  made  quite  a  disturb* 
ance.  but  the  clerk  waa  firm,  and  8o  the  couple  left  and  returned  with  an  officer  ana  warrant  from 
Justice  Martin's  court  and  arrested  the  clerk.  Commissioner  Donald,  of  the  association,  went  to 
Justice  MHriin'H  court,  and  the  case  wan  immediately  called  and  dismissed,  as  the  Judge  siaid  he 
thought  the  offer  of  the  agency  was  fair  in  any  event,  as  the  couple  said  they  wished  to  go  by  the 
evening  tniin  and  were  promised  their  tickets  In  ample  time. 

"  Three  association  men  went  to  the  train  and  found  the  couple  waiting.  One  man  remained  near 
by,  while  the  other  two  handed  the  tickets  over  and  left.  Immediately  after  the  two  men  left  the 
couple  werejoined  by  a  man  and  woman,  to  whom  the  tickets  were  turned  over  and  their  baggage 
checked  to  Cincinnati.  The  conductor  was  notified,  and  the  tickets  were  taken  up  before  the  train 
reached  Forty-seventh  street,  where  the  purchasers  preferred  leaving  the  train  to  paying  their  fare 
down  to  Ohio. 

"  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  ha.s  come  to  public  notice,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
railroad  company  acted  within  its  moral  and  legal  rights.  The  (telling  of  a  ticket  at  a  largely 
reduced  rate  Is  a  favor  to  the  traveling  public,  which  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  keep  from  being 
abused.  If  it  lacks  this  power,  Its  only  recourse  is  to  withdraw  such  tickets  from  sale,  which  would 
be  a  hardship  to  that  class  of  persons  who  can  take  these  pleasure  jaunts  only  by  the  favors  which 
they  receive  from  the  railroads  In  the  matter  of  reduced  rates.  It  was  no  hardship  to  the  original 
purchaser  in  this  particular  instance,  as  he  went  into  the  speculation  with  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the 
consequences  of  failure,  but  it  was  a  humiliation  and  annoyance  to  the  scalper's  customer,  which 
might  nave  been  avoided  by  a  little  closer  observation  of  the  code  of  honor  on  ooth  sides." 

In  this  article  I  do  not  see  where  they  can  connect  the  ticket  broker  with  the 
transaction.  It  appears  that  the  couple  bonght  ronnd-trip  tickets  from  where 
they  started  to  Chica^  and  return,  found  another  couple  who  were  going  back 
to  this  place,  and  desired  to  turn  these  tickets  over  to  them.  The  railroad  pat 
their  spotters  on  them.  They  go  and  sign  thase  tickets,  and  the  tickets  are  taken 
up  ana  the  people  ejected  from  the  train.  Now,  I  believe  that  that  sort  of  jjropo- 
sition  is  wrong.  It  may  be  contended  that  when  these  parties  bought  these  tickets 
to  Chicago  and  return  they  became  parties  to  a  contract  and  should  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  but  I  believe  that  when  a  railroad  company 
sells  a  ticKet  it  is  good  to  carry  a  passenger,  and  as  they  sell  that  ticket  to  anyone 
that  will  buy  it,  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  transaction  for  this  couple  to  turn  their 
tickets  over  to  any  other  couple  who  would  return  on  the  journey.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  that  happens  in  the  United  States  where  a  ticket  is  refused 
but  the  ''  scalper  "  is  blamed  for  it,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  specimen.  I  believe 
it  is  wrong. 

I  remember  a  case,  too,  where  a  great  deal  was  said  in  the  newspapers  abont 
what  they  were  pleased  to  term  a  rascally  trick  by  a  scalper  to  beat  the  railroad 
company.  From  some  place  out  of  Chicago,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  there  was 
an  excursion  rate  advertised  of  a  round  trip. '  A  Chicago  broker  organized  a  com- 
pany of  people,  paid  the  local  fare  for  his  party  on  the  train  to  this  point,  and  got 
off  the  train  to  ouy  the  round-trip  tickets.  The  passenger  agent  of  the  road  had 
learned  of  it,  wired  to  the  conauctor  to  shorten  the  time  at  this  station,  who 
whipped  away  before  the  broker  had  time  to  buy  his  tickets.  The  broker  was 
compelled  on  the  train  to  pay  the  local  fare  for  his  entire  party.  This  transaction 
was  Dulletined  in  the  papers  as  a  proper  way  for  the  railroad  company  to  beat  the 
broker  and  punish  him  for  the  very  improper  act  of  selling  to  his  party  at  the  full 
excursion  rate  that  the  railroad  company  nad  advertised  in  this  place,  some  little 
distance  from  Chicago. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  19,  nmi. 
TESTIMONT  OF  MK.  A.  K.  TEISBEKQ, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  WareJiouse  ConimiHsion  of  Minnesota. 

The  commission  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  A. 
K.  Teisberg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  secretary  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  dnly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Teisberg,  will  you  please  give  us  your  residence?— 
A.  Since  I  became  connected  with  the  State  railroad  commission  of  Minnesota  I 
have  resided  in  St.  Paul.  I  have  been  connected  with  that  commission  since  its 
creation  in  1885,  and  since  1890  I  have  been  it»  secretary. 
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Q.  What  was  your  occiii>ation?— A.  Formerly  I  was  assistant  secretary  of  tho 
commission. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  prior  to  that? — A.  A  little  prior  to  that  I  was  a 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  Pi-ior  to  that  I  was  engageid  in  teaching  at  col- 
lege, pyticularly  languages. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  duties  and  lowers  of  your  commission? — ^A.  The 
law  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1885  creating  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mission did  not  give  the  commission  power  directly  to  fix  rates,  but  the  conmiission 
was  rather  what  is  called  an  advisory  commission.  They  could  recommend  to  the 
railways  any  changes  that  they  thought  proper.  That  law,  however,  was  supjer- 
seded  in  1887  by  an  act,  chapter  10,  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which 
was  based  ux)on  the  act  proposed  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  My  recollection 
is  that  such  an  act  was  cu-afted  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  and  sent 
around  to  the  various  State  commissions,  and  our  commission  took  the  matter  up 
and  recommended  to  the  legislature  a  change  of  the  law  in  accordance  with  that 
act.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  words  as  the  interstate  com- 
merce act,  as  adopted  in  1887.  There  are  some  exceptions,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  State  act  permits  the  railroad  to  issue  free  passes  to  whomsoever  it  pleases 
within  the  State,  good  within  the  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original 
act  prohibited  the  railroads  from  granting  clergymen*s  half -fare  permits.  That, 
however,  was  changed  at  the  following  session,  so  that  now  any  railroad  in  our 
State  can  grant  hfOf-f are  permits  the  same  as  they  do  in  a  great  many  of  the 
other  States. 

The  commission,  by  this  act  of  1887,  was  also  em{)owered  to  fix  or  to  change 
rates  made  by  the  railroads,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  so  with  reference  to  the 
switching  rates  at  Minneapolis  and  with  reference  to  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  milk  from  ceiiain  points  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Kailwa}'. 
They  reduced  the  switehing  rate  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  car  to  $1  per  car.  They 
reduced  the  rate  on  milk  from  3  cents  per  10  gallons  to  2^  cents  per  10  gallons  for 
distances  up  to  75  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  These  arrangements  were  within  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota?—A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  interference  with  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  No. 
Now,  the  railways  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  commission  in  these  two  cases,  so 
mandamus  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  State  court  sustained  the  commis- 
sion and  asserted  that  the  commission  had  full  power  to  fix  those  rates.  The 
companies  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decision  of 
the  State  court  was  overruled  and  the  law  as  defined  by  the  State  court  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company,  plaintiff  in  error.  i\  the  State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  familiarly  known  as 
the  milk-rate  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  briefly  give  the  grounds  of  that  decision? — 
A.  I  think  I  shall  do  that  in  the  language  of  the  court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  says: 

][Reading:]  **  The  construction  put  upon  the  statute  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Minnesota  must  be  accepted  by  this  court,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case, 
as  conclusive  and  not  to  be  reexamined  here  as  to  its  propriety  or  accuracy.  The 
supreme  court  authoritatively  declares  that  it  is  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota,  by  the  statute,  that  the  rates  recommended  and  pub- 
lished by  the  commission,  if  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  act,  are 
not  simply  advisory,  nor  merely  prima  facie  equal  and  reasonable,  but  final  and 
conclusive  as  to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges;  that  the  law  neither  con- 
templates nor  allows  any  issue  to  be  made  or  inquiry  to  be  had  as  to  their  equality 
or  reasonableness  in  fact;  that  under  the  statute  the  rates  published  by  the  com- 
mission are  the  only  ones  that  are  lawful,  and,  therefore,  in  contemplation  of  law 
the  only  ones  that  are  equal  and  reasonable;  and  that  in  a  proceeding  for  a  man- 
damus under  the  statute,  there  is  no  fact  to  traverse  except  the  violation  of  law, 
in  not  complying  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  In  other  words, 
although  the  rauroad  company  is  forbidden  to  establish  rates  that  are  not  equal 
and  reasonable,  there  is  no  power  in  the  courts  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion if  it  chooses  to  establish  rates  that  are  unequal  and  unreasonable. 

"  This  being  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  which  we  are  bound  in  consider- 
ing the  present  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  so  construed,  it  conflicts  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  particulars  complained  of  by  the  railroad 
company.  Tt  deprives  the  company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investigation,  by  due 
process  of  law,  under  the  forms  and  with  the  machinery  provided  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  successive  ages  for  the  investigation  judicially  of  the  truth  of  a  matter  in 
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controversy,  and  Bnbstitntes  therefor,  as  an  abBolnte  finality,  the  action  of  a 
railroad  commission  which,  in  view  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  State 
court,  can  not  be  regarded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  possessing  tiie 
machinery  of  a  court  of  justice." 

Briefly  stated,  the  law  was  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  acts  of  the  commission. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  rates  and  in 
jurisdiction? — A.  Yes:  I  may  state,  however,  that  there  were  three  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  dissented  from  the  majority  opinion  in  this  case. 

This  decision  was  rendered  in  1889  or  1890  and  the  following  session  the  Ic^s- 
lature,  which  met  in  1891 ,  proceeded  immediately  to  amend  the  law  upon  the  Imes 
laid  down  bv  this  decision  so  as  to  meet  the  objections,  and  under  that  law,  as 
amended,  which  provided  for  complaints  being  made,  duly  verified,  by  any  per- 
son or  corporation  or  municipality  in  regpard  to  rates,  the  commission  ehould 
proceed  to  mvestigate  and  give  the  companies  due  notice  and  proceed,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  manner  pursued  in  such  cases  in  a  court — take  testimony,  consider 
all  the  facts  submitted  to  it,  and  then  render  its  decisioiis. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  case  that  came  before  the  commission 
under  that  amended  law  was  the  question  of  grain  rates  from  points  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
our  chief  grain  markets. 

The  complaint  in  that  case  was  filed  in  the  latter  i>art  of  1898.  In  1894  the  com- 
mission made  its  order  reducing  the  rate  about  12^  per  cent.  The  complaint 
demanded  a  reduction  of  SS^  "per  cent.  The  complaint  covered  only  three  stations, 
but  in  making  the  order  the  commission  felt  that  if  it  should  simply  make  an  order 
with  reference  to  three  stations  it  would  make  a  tariff  which  would  be  discrim- 
inating as  to  a  great  manjr  and  perhaps  all  other  x>oint8  on  the  road,  bo  the  com- 
mission made  a  rate  covering  the  whole  road.  The  railway  company  appealed  to 
the  district  court  where  the  case  under  our  law  was  tried  de  novo.  The  same 
testimony  was  introduced  before  the  court  as  before  the  commission,  and  some 
new  and  more  complete  testimony  was  introduced.  The  line  upon  which  this  case 
was  tried,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  was  to  show  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  rail- 
road, and,  taking  trie  earnings  of  the  road  for  a  series  of  the  past  four  or  five  years- 
its  earnings  upon  the  grain  traffic,  which  was  the  only  tramc  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy— by  these  means  to  arrive  at  a  fair  income  for  the  railroad  within  that 
State  upon  the  cash  basis  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  that  road  at  that  time.  The 
decision  of  the  district  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  State  supreme  court  and  was  decided  by  that  court  in  October, 
1896.    The  title  of  the  case  is  In  re  appesd  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Gom- 

Sany,  Elias  Steeuerson.  State  of  Minnesota  et  al.,  appellants,  v.  Great  Nortiiem 
railway  Company,  respondent.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  reversed  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  I  can  probably  best  express  the  point  decided  by  quoting  a  part 
of  the  syllabus  of  the  case: 

[Reading:]  "2.  The  question  whether  the  rates  for  transportation  fixed  by  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  are  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  is 
not  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  income  under  the  rates  as  so  fixed  will  not 
pay  the  amount  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad;  neither  can  the  amount  at 
which  the  railroad  sold  years  ago  on  mortgage  foreclosure  sale  be  taken  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  rates,  but  that  question  is  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  a  reasonable  income 
on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present  time. 

*'  3.  Under  chapter  10,  General  Laws,  1887,  as  amended  by  chapter  106,  Laws  of 
1891,  the  burden  is  on  the  railroad  company  to  show  that  the  rat<M  fixed  by  the 
commission  are  unreasonable. 

"  4.  Held,  the  fixing  of  rates  is  a  legislative  or  administrative  act,  not  a  judicial 
one.  Under  the  constitution  the  court  can  not  place  itself  in  the  shoes  of  the  com- 
mission and  try  de  novo  the  question  what  are  reasonable  rates ;  and  on  appeal  under 
said  statutes  the  court  can  review  the  acts  of  the  commission  only  so  far  as  to 
determine  whether  the  rates  fijced  by  it  are  unreasonable  and  confiiscatory,  and  to 
what  extent,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  appellate  court  determine  whether 
or  not  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  excessive  and  to  wnat  extent. 

*'  5.  On  appeal  from  the  commission  the  court  should  take  judicial  notice  of  all 
those  general  matters  of  which  the  commission  should  have  knowledge  and  on 
which  it  would  act  without  proof  thereof  made  on  formal  hearing." 

The  case  never  was  heard  again  in  the  district  coui*t. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State? — A.  Yes;  it  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court  for  a  retrial, 
but  never  came  up  again,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  Great  Northern  BaO- 
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way  Company  had  completed  a  short  Use  from  the  Red  River  Valley  and  from 
the  wheat  conntrv  to  Dulnth,  which  decreased  the  distance;  and  thereupon  that 
company  established  rates  which  in  some  instances,  for  the  longer  distances, 
were  lower  than  the  rates  that  had  been  ordered  by  the  commission.  While  the 
commission,  for  instance,  from  Crookston,  a  distance  of  800  miles  from  Minne- 
apolis, had  ordered  a  rate  of  14|  cents,  the  company  put  in  a  rate  of  14  cents, 
ioiother  thing  the  railway  company  did  in  this  matter  wnich  the  commission  per- 
haps conld  not  have  ordered  was  to  make  the  same  rates  for  a  stretch  of  100  miles 
from  each  station;  and  furthermore  it  made  the  same  rate  to  Minneapolis  as  to 
Dnluth,  giving  the  farmers  and  producers  the  advantage  of  those  competing 
markets  at  the  same  freig[ht  rate  and  also  doing  away  with  the  little  rivalry  that 
alwa^  exists  between  adjacent  stations  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer  where  the 
rate  is  different.  The  adoption  of  this  rate  by  the  Great  Northern  of  course  com- 
pelled the  Northern  Pacific,  which  operates  in  the  same  territory,  to  adopt  the 
same  rates;  and  right  across  the  Red  Kiver  is  North  Dakota,  also  a  wheat  State, 
and  of  course  they  had  a  corresponding  benefit  from  the  reduction.  The  rail- 
roads could  not  very  well  give  Minnesota  a  much  lower  rate  for  about  the  same 
distance  than  they  gave  to  Dakota.  In  1897  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  railroad  commission  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  rates  upon  its 
own  motion.  Up  to  that  time  the  law  required  that  a  complaint  must  be  made  by 
some  one.  Under  that  law  the  commission  in  1898  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Duluth  to  New  Ulm  over  two  lines 
of  railway,  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis.  I  should 
say  here  that  our  law  provides  for  the  fixing  of  joint  rates  by  the  commission,  but 
that  feature  of  the  law  had  never  been  decided  until  this  case  came  up.  The 
commission  fixed  the  rate  for  the  two  roads,  and  thereupon  also  divided  that  rate 
as  between  the  two  roads.  The  roads  refused  to  divide  the  rate  themselves,  and 
under  the  law  the  commission  made  the  division  of  the  rate  as  well  as  the  through 
rate.  One  of  the  railway  companies,  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  appealed  to 
the  district  court.  This  case  was  not  tried,  however,  upon  the  same  lines  as  the 
Steenerson  rate  case.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  did  not  enter  into 
it.  It  was  tried  more  on  the  technical  points  of  law  asi;o  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  joint  rates.  Both  the  district  court  and  the  State  supreme  court 
sustained  the  order  of  the  commission.  The  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  case  of  very  great  importance  on  the  ques- 
tion of  State  regulation,  involving  as  it  does  the  ngnt  of  the  commission  to  make 
joint  rates;  and  it  becomes  so  much  more  import^t  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
nave  another  provision  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  commission  to  comi)el 
two  roads  crossing  each  other  at  grade  to  put  in  a  Y  connection  between  the  two 
roads  for  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another.  This  case  has  gone 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  courts,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Coui-t,  in  the  case  of  Jacob  F.  Jacobson  v.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company,  sustaining  the  law — sustaining  the  order  of  the  commission. 
So  that  if  we  get  a  decision  sustaining  the  right  of  the  commission  to  make 
reasonable  joint  rates  for  two  or  more  companies  as  well,  the  two  in  connection 
will  be  very  important  factors  in  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  briefly  state  the  object  of  this  Y— so  the  traf- 
fic can  be  transferred  from  one  road  to  the  other? — A.  Yes.  The  commission  can 
not  order  these  Y  connections  in  unless  it  is  shown  that  a  commercial  necessity 
exists  in  the  particular  case.  The  necessity  was  shown  in  this  case.  One  of  the 
roads,  the  Great  Northern,  passes  through  a  heavy  timber  belt  where  the  cutting 
of  fuel,  wood,  posts,  etc.,  is  quite  an  industry,  l^e  point  of  connection  was  out 
on  the  prairie,  probably  a  hundred  miles  from  the  woods,  and  crossing  a  road 
that  was  a  prairie  road  practically  leading  out  to  South  Dakota,  and  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wood  choppers  and  shippers,  as  well  as  the  wood  consumers, 
that  the  commission  was  justified  in  making  the  order.  The  commission  can 
not  make  an  order  just  because  the  roads  cross  each  other.  If  there  is  no  com- 
mercial necessity,  the  courts  would  not  sustain  it,  even  if  there  should  be  such  an 
order. 

Q.  That  applies  only  where  the  roads  cross  at  grade? — A.  Yes;  they  must  cross 
at  grade. 

Q.  If  it  was  an  overhead  crossing,  it  would  not  apply? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Philx.ips.  )  Have  you  any  other  laws  in  regard  to  grade  crossings? — 
A.  No;  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  with 
reference  to  railroad  crossings.  We  have,  of  course,  a  law  or  rule  that  where  two 
railroads  cross  each  other  at  grade  they  must  come  to  a  full  stop,  unless  inter- 
locking sigmds  are  provided  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission.  They  are 
getting  to  be  very  numerous  in  our  State  now. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  A  road  could  evade  that  order  of  the  commission  by 
(•l(^vating  tho  tracks  and  K^)ing  over? — A.  Yes;  they  could  do  that.  I  do  not  know 
wliother  you  desire  a  few  statistics  with  reference  to  rate  reductions  that  have 
t£^en  place  in  our  Stat<'. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Certainly;  it  is  very  important. — ^A.  I  have  a  few  here 
relating  only  to  grain. 

Q.  We  would  l)e  glad  to  have  them. — ^A.  lean  take  only  four  points.  Prom 
Alexandria  to  Minneapolis,  distance  133  miles,  the  rate  on  grain  m  1880  was  31 
cents  per  100  pounds;  in  1885  it  was  19  cents;  in  1887,  12  cents,  and  it  remains  at 
that  rate  now.  From  Fergus  Falls  it  is  178  miles;  in  1880  the  rate  was  23  cents: 
it  is  now  13  cents.  From  Crookston,  300  miles,  the  rate  in  1880  was  27  cents;  in 
1887  it  was  19  cents,  and  it  is  now  14  cents.  From  St.  Vincent,  distance  380  miles, 
the  rate  in  1880  was  35  cents  per  100;  in  1887,  21  cents,  and  now  it  is  16  cents. 

These  reductions,  according  to  my  best  information  and  belief,  have  been 
brought  about  partly  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad  law,  but  chiefly 
by  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  the  roads,  and  the  improvements  and 
economies  that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  in  railroad  transportation, 
inc^reasing  the  size  of  cars  from  400  bushels  canacity  to  1,000  bushels  capacity,  and 
in  tlie  increased  weight  of  the  engines.  The  Great  Northern  Railway.  I  am 
informed,  can  haul  about  80  loaded  cars  in  a  train — 80,000  bushels.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  that  I  can  recall  now,  with  reference  to  the  railroad  part  of  our 
duties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  reduction  of  rates  has  been  the  natural  reduction 
from  competition,  or  has  it  been  brought  about  through  the  ruling^  of  your  com- 
mission?— A.  I  think  that  the  rulings  of  the  commission  and  the  monJ  effect  of 
those  rulings  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  I  think  it  is  the  introduction 
of  economical  methods  in  operation  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  competition  has  had 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Anything  at  all? — ^A.  Very  little — very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  It  is  largely  due  to  improved  methods  of  transportation? — A.  Yes;  and,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  very  important  factor  of  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  which  makes  it  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  not  an  attempt  made  several  years  ago  to 
consolidate  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific? — ^A.  Yes. 

CJ.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  it? — ^A.  Our  State  has  had  a  law  upon  its 
statute  books  since  1871  prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing 
railroads.  It  is  not  a  law  that  is  particularly  within  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  enforce,  but  rather  within  that  of  the  governor  or  of  the  attorney-general  to 
enforce.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
in  1896, 1  think,  there  was  a  scheme  on  foot  by  the  Great  Northern  road  to  obtain 
control  of  it — not  by  personal  ownership  or  community  of  interest,  but  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  was  to  underwrite  the  securities  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  receive  in  consideration  therefor  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  and  thus  control  it  and  practically  consolidate  it.  Of  course  the  existence 
of  this  law  was  known  to  the  Great  Northera  Company,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
ruling  upon  it  a  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Federal  court  before  Judge  Sanborn 
by  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  whose  name,  I  believe,  was 
Pearsall,  and  the  case  is  entitled  Pearsall  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  judgment  of  Jud^e  Sanborn  was  that  the  Great  Northern  Company 
might  underwrite  those  securities.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
instituted  proceedings  in  the  district  court  to  test  this  law,  and  the  district  court 
sustained  the  position  of  the  attorney-general;  the  State  supreme  court  likewise 
sustained  his  position,  and  while  the  Pearsall  case  was  pending  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  attorney-general  filed  a  brief  in  that  case  as  an  inter- 
vener, ana  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  law,  so  that  consolida- 
tion did  not  take  place,  and  competing  roads  in  our  State  can  not  be  consolidated. 

Only  last  summer  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  absorbed  or  consoli- 
dated with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company.  The  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
is  a  short  line  between  the  twin  cities,  St.  Paul  ana  Mmneapolis,  and  Duluth:  it  is 
about  150  miles.  The  Northern  Pacific  also  has  a  line  connecting  the  two  cities, 
but  by  a  roundabout  way.  The  distance  on  the  Northern  Pacific*  proper,  between 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  is  about  2.>0  miles,  or  100  miles  longer  than  the  other  line.  In 
the  meantime  the  Northern  Pacific  bought  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Our  commis- 
sion i  nstituted  proceedings  to  test  the  law  again  or  to  prevent  that  consolidation;  but 
while  the  case  was  pending  in  the  district  court,  tne  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  through  its  president  and  its  general  counsel,  applied  to  the  commis- 
sion and  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  they  bound  themselves  for  all  time 
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to  come  to  have  the  St.  Paal  and  Dolnth  part  of  the  road  considered  as  a  separate 
entity  in  any  case  that  might  arise  between  the  State  and  the  company.  For 
Instance,  if  we  shonld  proceed  in  a  rate  case  against  the  former  St.  Pbol  and 
Dolnth  road,  it  wonld  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
whole  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  only  that  portion 
of  it  formerly  called  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Of  course  the  case  was  dismissed 
without  prejudice,  and  may  be  reopened  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  spoke  of  reproducing  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
the  cost? — ^A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ive  any  estimate  of  what  the  cost  would  be  to  reproduce  that 
road? — A.  Our  district  court  found  in  one  case  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
Great  Northern  road — ^some  1 ,385  miles  in  Minnesota — would  be  an  average  of 
$32,000  per  mile.  Out  of  this  $32,000  per  mile,  about  one-third  was  the  cost  of  the 
terminals,  which  the  supreme  court  found  to  be  exorbitant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  this  law  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  that  is  rumored  to  be  on  hand  at  the  present 
time? — ^A.  Yes,  as  far  as  the  road  in  the  State  is  concerned.  That  is  just  what  the 
Pearsall  decision  meant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  it  prevent  the  management  buying  and  man- 
aging the  interests  through  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  by  the  same 
parties? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  is  practical  consolidation,  is  it  not? — A.  I  presume  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  it  was  joint  ownership  you  could  not  prevent  it? — A. 
I  presume  we  could  not  prevent  any  citizen  owning  stock  in  competing  railroads 
or  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  not  what  is  being  attempted  now? — A.  I  think 
that  is  the  scheme. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  would  effectually  defeat  the  law?— A. 
Not  completely  so;  they  would  maintain  the  2  roads  as  separate  organizations. 
Of  course  the  community  of  interest  in  ownership  would  prevent,  in  the  future, 
rate  wars  as  in  the  x>a8t,  and  I  think  that  is  a  ^ood  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  elaborate  that  just  a  little. — A.  About  rate  wars? 
Of  course  our  State  commission  has  had  very  little  experience.  We  have  been 
very  free  from  those  things  as  far  as  the  State  traffic  is  concerned,  but  we  have 
noticed  it  on  interstate  business.  My  own  observation  is  that  rate  wars  help  only 
those  who  are  larse  shippers  and  who  do  not  need  the  help  of  the  roads  in  any 
way.  The  small  snipper  is  generally  not  prepared  and  has  not  much  to  ship  at  the 
time  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  your  commission  any  i>ower  to  pass  on  a  new  issue 
of  stock? — A.  Yes.  In  1887  an  act  was  passed  requiring  that  all  stock  i.ssued  by 
new  railroad  companies  should  be  fully  paid;  that  no  increase  of  stock  should  be 
permitted  without  the  consent  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  Since 
that  time  we  have,  as  I  recall  now,  passed  upon  3  applications  for  permission  to 
increase  the  capital  stock,  in  all  of  which  cases  permission  was  granted. 

Q.  To  the  extent  asked? — A.  To  the  extent  that  was  asked.  A  full  hearing  and 
complete  showing  of  the  necessity  of  such  increase  was,  however,  made  l^fore 
the  commission.  In  fact,  this  report  of  1897,  which  I  shall  leave  with  you,  con- 
tains one  of  the  findings  in  such  a  case. 

We  have  also  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  Under  that,  as  I  recall  it,  we  have 
had  2  applications  for  tne  suspension  of  it.  The  commission  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  has  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    In  these  2  cases  the  application  was  denied. 

Q.  If  your  commission  should  refuse  to  allow  an  increase  of  stock,  what  Jiction 
could  the  railroads  take,  or  could  they  take  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  could 
take  any,  except  there  would  be  a  roundabout  way.  I  presume,  by  incorporating 
some  other  company  and  changing  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Is  this  regulation  of  stock  under  Minnesota  charters? — 
A.  It  aoplies  only  to  railroads  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  it  does 
not  apiuy  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  which  has  been  a  chartered  road  from 
1856,  ana  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Northern  Pacific;  it  only  applies  to  a  few  of  the 
roads  that  are  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  your  laws  permit  the  operation  in  your  State 
of  a  road  chartered  under  the  laws  of  another  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  its  location  was  entirely  in  your  State?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  manner  are  the  railroads  taxed  in  your  State? 
Has  yonr  commission  anything  to  say  in  this  regard? — A.  In  our  State  the  rail- 
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roads  pay  a  percentage  npon  the  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  A  new 
road  pays  1  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings  for  tne  first  3  years;  for  the  next  7  years 
it  pays  2  per  cent;  after  10  years  it  x>ays  3  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings.  The 
gross  earnings,  for  pnrposes  of  taxation,  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  earnings  on 
local  business,  business  within  the  State,  and,  secondly,  a  mileage  proportion  of 
earnings  on  interstate  business.  We  have  found  no  better  way  of  ascertaining 
our  proportion  of  interstate  earnings  than  to  divide  it  by  the  road  mileage.  It  is 
probably  not  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  complaint  from  the  railroads  in  regard  to  this  taxation? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  satisfactory? — A.  It  is  satisfactory  and  promptly  paid,  costing  the  State 
▼ery  little.  Our  commission  gets  up  the  blanks  upon  which  the  companies  make 
their  returns.  These  are  sent  to  the  commission,  and  by  the  commission  they  are 
checked  ud  and  approved  and  sent  to  the  State  auditor  and  treasurer  for  collection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  tabulated  statement 
of  tne  amount  realized  from  that  tax  covering  a  period  of,  say,  10  years? — ^A.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  now;  I  can  get  it. 

Q.  When  your  testimony  is  submitted  to  you  for  revision,  will  you  supply  such 
tabulation? — A.  I  will. 


State  op  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 

St,  PatUf  May  4,  1901, 

Statement  shounng  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  for  10  years, 
and  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad  in  Minnesota  each  year. 


I  Year. 


Taxes  paid,    l    M"*? »', 


i  main  line. 


IfiW ,        1748,075.87  6,409 

l»9l 882,472.96  5,527 

1892 1,036,262.01 

1893 .\ 923,864.43 

1894 ,    850,109.48 

1896 1,009,224.40 

189r> 

1897 

1898 

1899 


1,087,194.40 
1,127,960.24 
1,261,352.47 
1,444,503.82 


5,615 
5.863 
5,912 
5,990 
5,991 
6,086 
6,062 
6,338 


A.  K.  Teisberq,  Secretary, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  commission  would  like  to  have  a  set  of  blanks.— 
A.  Yes. 

I  will  say  that  in  1896  the  taxes  in  the  State  amounted  to  $1,087,000;  in  1895,  to 
$1,009,000;  in  1899  they  amounted  to  $1,444,000— about;  constantly  increasing. 

8.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  tax  is  collected  directly  by  the  State?— A.  Yes. 
.  Is  there  in  addition  any  local  taxation? — ^A.  No  local  taxation.    This  per- 
centage is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 

Q.  Iq  your  experience  as  a  member  of  your  commission  have  you  found  that, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  rate  fixed  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  that  the 
rate  shall  be  uniform  to  all  patrons  of  the  road? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  main  point, 
in  our  opinion.  I  think  perhaps  in  the  State  we  are  not  very  much  troubled  by 
secret  rebates  or  discriminations  of  that  kind.  I  think  there  is  no  special  reason 
why  one  road  or  another  road  in  our  State  should  give  any  of  its  shippers  any 
rebates  for  State  business. 

Q.  Could  not  the  same  result  be  reached  by  special  privileges? — ^A.  Certainly  it 
could;  but  I  mean  I  cannot  see  why  under  the  circumstances  a  railroad  should  be 
tempted  to  do  it;  it  gets  the  business  anyway.  On  business  between  Chicago  and 
the  twin  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  I  imagine  that  rebates  and 
various  other  schemes  are  very  often  resorted  to. 

Q.  It  was  testified  here  yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  sometimes  the  regula- 
tion of  the  road  requires  cars  to  be  released  in  15  days,  but  that  sometimes  the 
dates  get  confused  and  the  15  days  lengthened  out  considerably  with  some  ship- 
pers.— A.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  release  of  cars  reminds  me  that,  when  we  have  a 
large  crop  of  wheat,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  my  principal  work  is  to  run  do\^Ti  to 
the  railroad,  or  call  them  up  by  'phone,  and  say:  Can  you  furnish  Mr.  So  and  So 
cars  at  such  and  such  a  station?    The  grain  is  marketed,  unfortunately,  I  think,  in 
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the  coarse  of  about  3  months,  and  when  the  crop  is  liurge,  of  course,  it  overtaxes 
the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and  not  only  that,  bat  it  frequently  overtaxes  the 
capacity  of  the  terminal  elevators  to  receive  and  unload  it  promptly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  other  mode  of  taxation  except  the  one 
you  allude  to? — A.  No.  The  gross-earnings  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  They 
pay  no  local  taxes  and  no  assessments.  Our  legislature  of  late  years,  that  is,  in 
the  last  two  sessions,  has  touched  upon  the  propriety  of  raising  the  tax.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  proposition  this  session  to  raise  the  tax  to  4  or  4|^  per  cent;  the 
railroads  will,  of  course,  fight  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  highest  rate  is  now  8  per  cent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  State  make  any  difference  between  roads  as  to  their  earning 
canacity  -per  mile? — A.  The  8  per  cent  is  reg^dless  of  the  earnings  per  mile. 

Q.  The  same  on  a  poor  road  as  on  a  better  or  more  productive  one? — A.  I  say  8  per 
cent  on  all  roads;  but  I  must  correct  that  statement.  The  Chicago  Great  Western 
tm^rthed  an  old.  forgotten  charter — ^from  1854, 1  think.  This  charter  provides 
for  a  gross  earnings  tax  of  only  2  per  cent,  and  the  State  is  bound  by  it. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  entire  receipts  from  the  roads  on  taxes  you 
descrioe  go  into  the  general-revenue  fund  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  no  part  of  it  is  distributed  to  the  counties? — ^A.  No;  there  has  been 
some  agitation  in  the  legislature  to  do  that,  but  so  far  it  has  not  passed. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect  had  the  voluntary  reduction  of  the  freight 
rate  by  Mr.  Hill  some  years  ago  on  the  price  of  farm  products,  or  does  the  reduc- 
tion increase  or  decrease  that  i>rice? — ^A.  As  long  as  that  reduction  in  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  market  was  confined  to  a  certain  small 
area,  the  amount  of  that  reduction  went  to  the  producer;  but  last  spring  the 
commission  succeeded,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  the  railroad  companies 
doing  business  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  in  having  them  adopt  the 
same  rates  for  the  same  distance  as  the  Great  Northern  road  had  adopted  in  1897 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  and  that  again  reduced,  I  presume,  the  rates 
from  South  Dakota  correspondingly  to  Chicago — ^and  from  Iowa.  So  that  now,  I 
presume,  the  reduction  in  the  grain  rate  no  longer  helps  the  producer,  but  rather 
the  consumer.  As  lon^  as  you  can  confine  a  reduction  on  a  commodity  like  grain 
to  a  certain  small  locahty,  then  the  producer  gets  the  whole  benefit  of  it;  but  the 
moment  it  spreads  throughout  the  whole  country  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  Now,  what  isyourpower  as  a  commission  over  the  regulation  of  elevators? — 
A.  The  legislature  in  1885  passed  an  act  covering  the  terminal  points  of  St.  Paul, 
Minneapous,  and  Duluth.  This  act  was  based  largely  upon  the  niinois  law  with 
reference  to  public  elevators  at  Chicago.  I  think  we  improved  on  that  act  by 
adding  to  it  the  weighing  department,  so  that  the  State,  through  its  employees, 
now  not  only  inspects  and  puts  a  grade  on  the  grain  marketed  at  these  terminal 
points,  but  it  also  weighs  it  out  of  the  car  into  the  elevator,  or  out  of  the  elevator 
into  the  car  or  into  the  vessel.  This  law  was  intended  to  cover  all  elevators 
located  at  these  terminal  points,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  at  Minneapolis,  more 
^rticularly ,  it  was  not  as  profitable  to  do  business  as  a  public  licensed  elevator. 
They  were  required  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  commission  and  furnish  a  bond; 
80  they  have  evaded  the  law  by  not  (as  they  claim)  mixing  the  grain  of  different 
owners.  In  a  public  house  of  course  the  grain  of  different  owners  of  the  same 
grade  may  be  mixed;  in  the  private  elevators  at  these  terminal  points  that  can 
not  be  done.  So  they  themselves  buy  the  iprain  of  certain  parties  on  the  outside, 
or  grain  dealers  have  certain  bins  in  certain  elevators,  ana  the  grain  is  put  into 
the  private  elevators.  There  is  no  prohibition  of  mixing  in  public  elevators, 
but  the  grain  of  different  grades  must  not  be  mixed.  In  Minneapolis  there 
are  som^ing  like  30  elevators,  and  out  of  this  number  there  are  only  6 
licensed  public  elevators.  At  Duluth  and  Superior  all  of  the  large  elevators  are 
public  licensed  elevators,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota.  The  grain 
comes  into  Duluth  and  is  graded  and  put  into  bins  with  reference  to  its  grade. 
The  grain  comes  into  Minneapolis  and  is  also  inspected  and  graded,  and  the 
commission  merchants  and  grain  dealers  take  their  samples  and  bring  it  on 
'change;  the  greater  bulk  of  it  is  sold  from  sample.  I  believe  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  Minneapolis,  the  sample  market,  is  in  the  interest  rather  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  not  altogether  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  man.  He  has,  of  course, 
some  advantage  in  mixing,  but  I  think  it  also  gives  an  advantage  to  the  farmer 
who  has  off-grade  grain  that  could  not  go  into  a  public  elevator — ogives  him  a 
chance  to  di^)ose  of  it.  A  farmer  who  perhaps  raises  gilt-edged  grain  gets  a 
premium  above  the  regular  grade  price  for  his  best  wheat,  where  if  he  sent  it  to 
Duluth  he  would  simply  get  the  grade  price  and  no  more.  But  when  it  comes  to 
shipping  out,  Duluth  grades  are  held  m  the  world's  markets  much  higher  than 
the  Minneapolis  grades.    In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  Eastern  buyers  as  a  rule 
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will  take  Minneapolis  grade,  for  the  rea^n  that  they  are  mixed  to  the  lowest 
possible  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  pertinent  here  to  a^^k  who  grades  the  srain  in  the 
public  elevators? — A.  The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  railroad  andwarehoofie 
commission.  The  State  railroad  and  warehonse  commission  in  the  first  place 
appoints  a  chief  grain  inspector  who  has  charKe  of  all  the  inspection.  He 
appoints  a  chief  deputy  at  each  of  these  terminal  points  and  as  many  deputy 
inspectors  as  necessities  require.  This  system,  as  I  stated,  was  inaugurated  in 
1885.  The  commission,  in  1889  appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Clausen  as  chief  grain 
Inspector,  and  he  had  charge  of  that  department  as  chief  grain  inspector  until 
by  an  unfortunate  turn  in  the  political  wheel  the  opposition  party  got  into  xx)wer 
and  turned  him  out  in  1899.  During  Mr.  Clausen*s  admimstration,  the  depart- 
ment had  practically  been  run  on  civil-service  rules.  When  a  new  man  was 
appointed  in  the  inspection  depaitment  he  started  in  as  a  helper;  he  carried  the 
brass  rod  and  took  tne  samples  from  the  various  parts  of  the  car  and  brought 
them  to  the  inspector,  and  kept  at  that  for  years,  i>erhaps,  imtil  he  had  shown  nis 
ability  to  assume  a  higher  position,  when  he  was  made  subdeputy  inspector; 
trota  that  again  he  rose  to  the  position  of  deputy  insi>ector.  During  Mr.  Clau- 
sen's administration — who  was  an  expert  grain  man  b^ore  he  took  charge  of  this 
business — the  certificates  issued  by  the  inspection  departpient  on  grain  going  out 
from  Duluth  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or  New  York,  were  sold  upon  such  certificate, 
and  the  ^ain  trade  at  those  points  accepted  the  certificate  without  bothering 
about  seeing  the  grain  at  all.  Of  course  that  was  disturbed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  change  of  administration  in  putting  in  new  and  inexperienced  men  from 
top  to  bottom  almost.  Many  of  the  former  inspectors  were  replaced  by  new 
men,  some  of  whom  had  had  experience,  but  at  the  same  time  the  trade  did  not 
know  whether  they  could  rely  as  much  on  their  judgment  as  on  that  of  the  for- 
mer inspectors. 

Q.  Is  this  form  of  inspection  applied  at  private  as  well  as  public  elevators?— A. 
Yes;  we  inspect  grain  out  of  private  as  well  as  public  elevators.  We  do  exactly 
the  same  business  for  both,  except  that  for  public  elevators  we  register  the  ware- 
house receipts. 

Q.  You  grade  the  grain  for  the  private  elevators? — ^A.  Yes.  When  the  grain  goes 
out  of  the  private  elevator,  the  rule  is  that  it  must  be  fully  up  to  the  average 
sample  of  the  grain  out  of  a  public  elevator.  You  see,  in  a  public  elevator  at 
Duluth  or  Superior  the  best  quality  of  the  grade  and  the  lowest  quality  of  the 
grade  goes  into  the  same  bin,  which  makes  a  good  average,  putting  the  best  and 
the  poorest  and  the  middle  in  together;  while  at  Minneapolis  the  best  is  proba- 
bly Dought  by  the  local  millers  to  mix  with  inferior.  The  same  is  tnie  about  the 
gnvate  elevator.  Once  in  a  while  he  will  have  to  buy  a  good  grade  to  build  up 
is  poor  wheat  so  as  to  pass  the  grade.  At  the  same  time,  No.  1  noi*them,  of 
Minneapolis,  is  not  considered  as  good  as  No.  1  northern  from  Duluth.  Our  leg- 
istry  system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Chicago,  except  we  have  always  been  very 
careful  not  to  permit  any  outshipments  of  grain  from  the  public  elevator  without 
the  caiu:ellation  of  the  receipt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  case  the  owner  of  the  wheat  is  dissatisfied  in 
regard  to  the  grain,  is  there  any  recourse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  describe  how  that  is  taken. — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  the  inspector  grades 
the  wheat,  and  the  sample  is  generally  kept  for  the  office.  Then  the  commission 
man's  representative  will  follow  him  right  up  and  look  at  the  car  and  take  a  sample; 
and  if,  in  his  iudgment,  the  grain  has  not  been  graded  high  enough,  he  takes  an 
appeal  to  the  chief  deputy  inspector.  He  also  brings  a  sample  of  the  wheat,  and  the 
chief  deputy  inspector  passes  on  the  samples  taken  by  both  parties  in  interest  and 
either  sustains  or  changes  the  grade.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  deter- 
mination of  tlie  chief  deputy  inspector,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  appeals. 
That  body  was  created  2  years  ago.  It  consists  of  3  men,  practical  grain  men,  at 
Minneapolis,  and  3  others  at  Duluth;  and  they  have  the  final  determination  of 
the  grade  on  any  particular  carload  or  quantity  of  grain  brought  before  them. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  appeals.  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  appeals  the  final  appeal  was  to  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission.  The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  was  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
posed of  grain  men  or  grain  inspectors,  and  so  we  had  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  chief  grain  inspector  or  the  local  chief  deputy,  or  such  other 
grain  men  as  we  might  get  hold  of  at  the  time.  I  think  the  establishment  of  the 
board  of  appeals  is  in  line  with  the  action  of  the  Illinois  law.  They  also  have  a 
board  of  appeals  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  the  manager  of  a  public  warehouse  allowed  to  buy  grain? — A.  Yes;  there 
is  no  prohibition  on  that. 
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Q.  As  well  as  the  private  elevator? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  he  had  an  advantage  over  the  outside 
bayer  on  account  of  his  ability  to  know  the  quality  of  the  grain  that  he  has  under 
his  charge? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  J  have  heard  lio  complaints  in  that  reg^d 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  grader  is  in  the  employ  of  the  State?~A.  Yes; 
appointed  by  the  i*ailroad  and  warehouse  commission.  Now,  in  order  to  pay  the 
expense  of  tnis  service  we  levy  a  fee  for  inspection,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
25  cents  per  carload,  and  another  25  cents  per  carload  for  weighing,  and  that  cre- 
ates suflScient  revenue  to  pay  the  employees  of  the  department.  For  inspecting 
and  weighing  out  to  vessels  we  charge  50  cents  per  1,000  bushels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  switching  arrangements  have  you  between 
the  roads?    Is  that  under  the  control  of  your  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  the  fee  for  switching? — A.  The  commission  has  never 
attempted  to  regulate  it  since  1888.  The  rate  is  not  unreasonable  and  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  distance,  from  $1 .50  or  $2  a  car  perhaps  up  to  $5  for  long  distances. 
If  a  carload  of  Krain  is  unloaded  into  an  elevator  upon  the  tracks  of  the  company 
bringing  it  in,  there  is  no  chai^  for  switching;  but  if  it  is  hauled  to  a  mill  or  an  ele- 
vator on  another  road,  there  is  a  switching  charge,  which,  of  course,  the  shipper 
has  topay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  amounts  fixed  by  the  roads  for  demurrage? — 
Al.  Yes;  we  are  supposed  to  have,  but  we  have  never  exercised  it,  except  by  nav- 
inff  conferences  and  discussing  the  matter  with  them  and  reducing  it  to  a  reason- 
able figure — I  think  $2  after  the  first  24  hours.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
demurrage  is  not  ordinarily  charged  except  during  the  busy  grain  season  when 
all  the  cars  of  the  company  are  in  service  and  demanded,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
tbe  demurrage  charge  is  too  low. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  |2  per  car?— A.  Yes. 


^  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the  mixing  of  ^nrain  at  terminal  points  to 
raise  the  grade?  It  is  sometimes  done,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  In  the 
first  place,  this  can  only  be  done  legally  when  the  grain  belongs  to  one  owner. 
You  can  not  mix  grain  of  different  grades  belonging  to  different  owners.  They 
will  buy  a  No.  2  wheat— a  good  No.  2 — and  then  they  will  buy  a  good  No.  1,  or 
perhaps  two  cars  of  good  No.  1  to  one  car  of  fair  No.  2,  and  mix  them  together 
and  possibly  succeed  in  making  the  mixture  No.  1.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
this  mixing  is  done  for  and  on  behalf  of  and  under  the  instructions  of  millers  for 
local  consumption.  The  millers  require,  in  order  to  show  the  best  results,  a  cer- 
tain proper  mixture,  which  is  a  secret  with  them  perhaps,  and  they  instruct  their 
men  what  to  mix  and  how  to  mix  it;  and  some  of  these  private  elevators  are 
engaged  entirely  in  mixing  grain  for  the  local  millers.  We  frequently  have 
trouble,  of  course,  when  g^ain  goes  from  Minneapolis  out  of  these  mixing  houses 
to  Duluth,  which  happens  very  often  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  At  Duluth,  as  I 
stated  before,  under  that  system  the  average  is  pernaps  a  little  higher  on  the  same 
grade  than  the  Minneapolis  mixture  makes  it.  So  that  when  a  carload  of  grain 
which  in  Minneapolis  has  been  graded  out  as  No.  1  gets  to  Duluth,  it  is  very  often 
called  No.  2,  or  refused  by  the  public  elevator. 

Q.  In  this  mixing  of  grain  is  there  any  injustice  done  to  the  farmer? — A.  I 
think  not.  I  can  not  see  where  it  is.  As  I  stated  before,  the  farmer  who  raises 
gUt-edged  wheat  will  get  a  premium  for  his  wheat,  while  the  farmer  who  raises 
wet  wheat  or  smutty  wheat  or  wheat  that  is  not  warehousable  can  dispose  of  it 
at  the  sample  market  and  get  what  it  is  worth.  Furthermore,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  buyer  the  inspection  department  should  make  a  mistake,  the  buyer  can 
pay  the  price  of  No.  1,  even  if  it  is  graded  No.  2. 

Q.  Your  special  inspectors  are  not  in  any  way  under  the  employ  or  patronage 
of  the  elevator  people? — ^A.  No;  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
comx)ensation  or  anjrthing  in  the  shape  of  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  is  a  penalty? — ^A.  Yes.  They  are  under  bond  of 
15.000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  There  is  no  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  elevator  man  in  any  way  comes  in  to  fix  the  grading? — A.  No.  There 
is  a  penalty  provided  for  anyone  who  is  convicted  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
inn)ector,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  it  has  been  attempted. 

(J.  What  is  the  sidary  of  your  inspector? — ^A.  The  salary  of  the  chief  grain 

Tctor  is  $8,000  per  year,  and  the  deputy  inspector's  salary  is  $115  per  month. 
Every  month  in  the  year? — A.  Every  month  in  the  year.  We  can  not  get 
suitable  men  for  the  busy  season  and  drop  them  in  the  dull  season.  We  keep  them 
the  whole  year. 
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The  significance  of  that  last  phrase  is  that  in  Michigan  we  have  a  large  namber 
of  small  railways  which  mn  to  the  mines  of  ore,  and  are  logc^ing  roads,  or  adjuncts 
to  manofacttiring  industries,  whose  value  is  not  so  much  that  they  carry  freight 
for  the  public  as  that  theyare  an  adjunct  to  manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber- 
ing industries.  Now,  those  roads  do  not  have  this  rule  am>lied  to  them.  The 
value  of  those  roads,  it  is  assumed,  is  reflected  in  the  value  oi  the  manufacturing 
plant  [reading:] 

Second.  It  is  understood  that,  a£  one  step  In  thin  Investigation,  the  commiBsion  ba«  andertakcn  to 
appraifie  the  phyrical  property  of  railways  (real  estate  included) — 

The  puipose  of  inserting  that  phrase  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  difference  of 
opinions  that  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  can 
properly  be  applied  to  real  estate.  That  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  com- 
mission, and  tnat  was  one  of  the  given  elements  of  the  problem  submitted  to  me. 
[reading] — 

and  that  the  request  made  of  me  is  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  rule  for  appraising  the  nonphysical  or 
immaterial  element  in  railway  corporations. 

Third.  It  is  submitted  that  thLs  nonphysical  or  immaterial  element  is  not  a  simple  ci>mmcrcial  ele- 
ment, but  Includes,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

1.  It  includes  the  francnise  (a)  to  be  a  corporation;  (b)  to  use  public  property  and  employ  public 
authority  for  corporate  ends. 

In  looking  into  the  court's  opinion  or  definition  of  franchise,  it  is  made  to  cover 
a  large  number  of  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  ideas.  One  might  say 
that  the  value  of  a  franchise  to  be  a  corporation  is  what  it  costs  a  party  for  ^e 
charter,  which  perhaps  in  IHinois  is  $8.50,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  what  the 
commission  is  after  in  seeking  for  a  rule  for  appraising  the  feature  of  intangible 
property  [reading:] 

2.  It  indudeH  the  pKWHcssion  of  traffic  not  exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  example,  local  traffic. 

3.  It  includes  the  posHcssion  of  trafllc  held  by  established  connections,  although  exposed  to  compe- 
tition, as,  for  example,  through  trafHc  that  is  secured  because  the  line  in  question  is  a  link  in  a 
through  route. 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  an  important  consideration.  As  an  illustration. 
I  imagine  that  some  of  the  value  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  link  in  the  through  east  and  west  line  by  means  of  which  it  secures  a 
larger  shar^  of  transcontinental  freights.  It  carries  the  tea«  for  example — or  it 
did  until  a  short  time  ago — to  the  ezclusi(m  of  the  other  rival  roads.  Whether 
it  continues  to  do  so  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  again — ^another  illustration — that 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  road  will  be  benefited  by  this  purchase — ^by 
this  combination,  if  it  goes  through,  of  the  Vanderbilt  systems  with  the  Central 
Pacific — ^because,  again,  it  will  have  drawn  over  its  line  a  larger  amotmt  of  trans- 
continental traffic  than  heretofore.  So  it  is  with  any  great  system  which .  by  means 
of  its  connections,  enjoys  certain  through  traffic;  and  that  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  goes  to  make  its  value,  and  that  can  only  be  included  in  the  intangibles,  if 
included  at  all  [reading:] 

4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increawd  density  of  traffic. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  transportation  that  the  more  dense  the  traffic,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  cheai)er  can  the  traffic  be  carried.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  follows  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  carried.  Now, 
merely  as  an  illustration  to  what  an  extent  density  of  traffic  can  go,  I  have  brought 
in  here  a  map  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  mail  traffic  of  the  United  States 
has  concentrated  on  a  few  lines.  There  are  but  a  few  roads  indicateil  on  that 
map  [referring  to  map] ,  yet  on  those  few  roads  over  50  per  cent  of  the  nuil  matter 
of  the  United  States  is  carried.  The  densitv  of  traffic  is  indicated  by  the  width 
of  the  line.    The  widest  line  is  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.* 

Now,  I  imagine  that  there  is  no  such  correspondm^  density  either  in  passenger  or 
in  freight  traffic  as  in  mail  traffic,  but  the  map  is  submitted  merely  to  ^ow 
what  is  meant  by  density  of  traffic,  and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road 
with  the  most  dense  traffic  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  vfduable  road, 
and  that  the  advantage  of  this  density  of  traffic,  which  decreases  the  operating 
exx>enses  as  compared  with  the  gross  income,  must  be  classed  among  the  intan- 
^bles  of  the  corporation,  and  if  valued  at  all  must  be  valued  under  the  head  of 
intangible  properties  [reading:] 

5.  ft  includes  a  value  on  account  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industries  served  by  the 
corporation,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industry  which  renders  the  service.  This 
value,  consequently,  is,  In  part,  of  the  nature  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation. 


I  The  map  referred  to  by  the  witness  is  in  the  book  entitled  "  Railway  Mail  Pay.— Testimony  taken 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  t^  investigate  the  postal  service."    Part  II,  p.  2S1. 
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Fourth.  As  oorroborating  the  existence  of  thin  element  of  value  in  all  sueoe»ful  corporate  enter- 
prises, reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Corporations  almost  universally  are  bonded  for  an  amount  in  excesR  of  the  value  of  physical 
properties  less  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  issued.  If  traffic  or  good  will  or  franchises  or  orKanizations 
can  be  made  security  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  possess  an  established 
eommeicial  value? 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  courts,  in  placing  railway  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivera,  to  defend 
their  action  bv  the  assertion  that  the  step  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  disint^ration  of  the 
property.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  courts  recognize  organization  as  an 
element  of  value? 

It  was  the  case  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  if  I  remember  properly,  in  the  peti- 
tion for  the  receivership,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  receivership  was  not 
granted  the  road  wonld  be  disintegrated — that  is,  fall  apart  in  its  varions  sections, 
and  conld  not  be  operated  as  a  system  easily — and  the  conrt  recognized  that  argu- 
ment, and  the  large  number  of  receiverships  in  1894  and  1895  made  use  of  that 
phrase  in  their  receivership  petitions  [reading] : 

3.  The  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  general  property  tax  by  some 
special  method  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  railways  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fieu;t  that  the  general 
property  tax  by  ordinary  methods  of  assessment  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  full  value  of  corporate 
property.  The  general  property  tax  worked  well  when  the  major  portion  of  property  was  material 
anil  visible:  it  iidled  to  work  well  when,  through  the  development  of  corporate  enterprises  and 
credit  relations,  immaterial  values  came  to  be  relatively  significant. 

I  have  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  States  on  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  it 
is  true  in  one  way  or  another  that  all  the  States  make,  or  most  of  the  States  make, 
an  exception  from  the  mle  of  the  general  property  tax  in  the  matter  of  railway 
properties,  thus  acknowledging  that  they  most  be  approached  by  some  different 
meuiod  [reading]: 

Fifth.  Inasmuch  as  nothing  tangible  or  visible  gives  support  to  the  value  under  consideration,  it 
most  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  information  secured  from  the  current  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tions. There  are  two  accountK  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  general  bamnce 
sheet  and  the  income  account.  In  the  balance  sheet  w  ill  be  found  a  Kla  tement  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
^ving  cost  of  road  and  equipment  on  one  side  and  the  par  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  other. 
For  reasons  that  need  not  here  be  stated,  these  items  are  not  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  which  this 
commission  has  in  view.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  property  of 
railways  (Including  franchise  element  in  the  right  of  way)  will  not  coincide  with  the  bajance-sheet 
statement  of  cost  of  rocui  and  equipment. 

Now,  there  is  no  doabt  bnt  what  the  statement  is  correct.  In  the  case  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  road,  for  example,  the  balance-sheet  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  Toad  and  equipment  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  $14,500,000  of  tangible,  and 
the  intangible  value  of  the  road  will  fall  under  $7,000,000 — not  much  over 
$6,000,000.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  should  take  the  Lake  Shore  road 
a<«  a  general  system — I  am  giving  this  merely  on  a  guess,  for  we  could  not,  of 
conrse,  appraise  that  portion  of  tne  Lake  Shore  that  lies  outside  of  Michigan — 
take  the  Lt^e  Shore  rcxEid,  and  its  intan^ble  and  tangible  values  arrived  at  by 
metiiods  we  have  gotten  out,  would,  I  think,  exceed  its  stocks  and  bonds.  They 
have  about  $95,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds.  I  think  their  aggregate  valuation 
would  go  much  hif^her.  Of  course  that  brings  up  the  point  that  the  value  of 
roads  may  be  appraised  by  the  market  rate  on  its  stocks  and  bonds.  Now,  we 
endeavor  to  get  at  that  in  Michigan,  to  find  out  what  the  market  rate  of  stocks  and 
bonds  was.  I  have  here  a  statement,  as  closely  as  we  could  g^et  at  it,  of  the  valu- 
ation of  Michigan  properties  on  that  theonr.  Of  all  the  railroads  in  Michigan 
there  were  only  4  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  quotations  of  stocks 
and  bonds  so  we  could  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  valuation.  And 
another  reason  against  that  method  of  valuation  for  State  purposes  is  that,  even 
though  you  get  that  valuation,  it  is  the  valuation  of  the  svstem;  then  there  still 
remains  the  lurther  question  how  to  assign  the  value  of  the  system  to  the  State. 
For  these  three  reasons  that  was  abandoned  and  another  method  adopted 
[reading]: 

The  practice  adopted  bv  many  States  of  appraising  railway  property  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
▼slue  of  stocks  and  oonds  has  something  to  be  iutid  in  its  favor,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  This  point, 
bowever,  need  not  be  argued  at  the  present  time,  because  this  commission,  by  instituting  an  appraisal 
of  the  physioul  assets  of  the  corporations,  has  committed  Itself  to  a  rule  inconsistent  with  the  valua- 
tion of  oo'rporate  liabilities. 

In  discarding  the  balance  sheet  as  the  basis  of  valuation,  the  commission  is  forced  to  accept  for  this 

Sorpoee  the  income  account,  a  conclusion  which  finds  support  In  the  established  rules  of  corporation 
nsDce.  The  task  of  appraising  railway  properties,  undertaken  by  this  commission,  is  akin  to.  if  not 
Mentlcal  with,  the  revaluation  of  railway  securities,  should  this  become  necessarv  for  reorganization 
or  for  transfer.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Greene,  an  authority  upon  this  subject,  the  holder  of  railway  prop- 
reties  "must  accept  as  a  basis  for  revaluation  of  his  secureties  the  earning  power  of  the  company  as 
^cairlerof  traffic.  This  "  earning  power  "  isundoubtedlv  the  basis  of  all  valuation  of  corporate  prop- 
Wies,  and  it  is  the  income  account  from  which  this  earning  power  can  be  determined. 

Another  reason  for  accepting  the  income  account  railways  as  a  basis  for  the  appraisal  of  imma- 
terial values  is  that  the  rules  of  bookkeeping,  so  far  as  this  account  Ls  concerned,  are  fairly  uniform 
^sU  railways,  and  in  the  main  rigidly  followed.  This  is  especially  true  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
Dttke  use  of  the  income  account  for  the  purpose  of  thhi  commission.    The  degree  of  accuracy  attained 
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In  thiii  account  may  be  stiKgested  by  reference  to  the  official  claasification  of  operating  expenses 
adopted  and  followed  by  the  principal  railways  of  this  countr>\  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sab- 
mi  tted.  I  also  submit  In  thi»  connection  the  form  of  income  account  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  followed  by  th^  majority  of  State  commissions. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  a  copy  of  that  official  classi- 
fication, the  object  being  merely  to  substantiate  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the 
expenditures  are  concerned,  the  established  rule  is  a  rule  that  has  been  carefully 
worked  up,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  roads  I  may  say  that  it  is  fairly  well 
followed  by  the  roads  of  the  country.  This  particular  account  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners,  and  is  made  the  basis 
of  practically  all  State  reports.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Auditors'  Association,  and 
willingly—indeed,  of  their  own  volition — has  been  put  into  force  among  the  rail- 
roads. There  doubtless  are  some  inconsistencies  in  it,  as  there  must  be  in  any 
such  analysis  of  expenditures,  and  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  so  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Assoc^iation  of  Railway  Accounting  Officers  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  revision  and  betterment  of  this  account.  I  say  tnis  because 
it  IS  so  frequently  asserted  that  railway  accounts  are  of  no  advantage  to  any  pub- 
lic commission,  because  they  can  be  modified  and  cooked.  To  some  extent  that 
doubtless  is  true;  but  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that,  so  far  as  operating 
expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  are  loyal  in  their  use — ^follow  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible the  rule  here  laid  down.  There  is  some  liberty  granted  in  the  use  of  this 
account  which  strict  application  of  public  supervision  over  accounts  would  not 
allow;  but  I  think  we  may  have  some  confidence  in  the  operating-expense  acconnts 
of  the  railroads  [reading}: 

Sixth.  The  rule  submitted  for  the  appraisal  of  the  immaterial  values  of  railway  properties,  or  what 
I  prefer  to  term  the  capitalization  of  corporate  orgranization  and  business  opportunity,  is  simple,  as 
follows: 

1.  Begin  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggrentte  of  operating 
exponM>s,i  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  *Mncome  from  operation/'  To  this  should  be 
addiKl  "  income  of  corporate  investments,"  giving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  "total  income,"  and 
which  represents  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for 
the  determination  of  its  annual  surplus. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount— that  is  to  sav,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  charge- 
able to  capital— a  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  properties. 

3.  From  this  amount  should  be  deductea  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  perma- 
nent improvements  s  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  an  annuity  which,  capitalized  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  imma- 
terial properties. 

That  is  the  form  of  computation.    The  report  goes  on  next  to  say  [reading] : 

Seventh.  To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  in  place  of  a  single  vear's  income  account  the  average  income  account  of  a  period  of  10 
yenrs  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation.  The  rea.son  for  accepting  a  period  of  1,0  veare  is  that 
under  existing  commercial  conditions  it  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  property  Is  appraised 
would,  during  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Now,  in  one  case  I  know  of  had  we  accepted  the  last  6  months'  earnings  on  a 
certain  road  in  Michigan  and  computed  our  intangible  value  from  these  earnings, 
we  should  have  had  some  millions  of  intangible  property,  but  if  we  took  uie 
average  earnings  for  a  period  of  years,  the  intangiole  property  of  the  road  was 
materially  reduced.  In  two  cases  in  connection  with  Michigan  roads  the  reverse 
would  have  been  the  case.  Now,  it  seems  when  we  are  getting  at  the  real  true 
value  of  property  we  ought  not  to  take  the  accidental  earningB  of  a  particidar 
year,  but  we  ought  to  get  the  regular,  orderly,  steady  year-by-year  earnings. 
And  finally  this  letter  is  closed  [reading] : 

Eighth.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  rule  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  in  railway 

f)roperty.  While  this  element  doubtless  affects  the  price  or  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  it 
8  not  entirelv  clear  that  it  should  influence  appraisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  in 
the  future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above  rule  would  not  thereby 
be  impaired.  This  is  true,  because  the  speculative  value  of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  DC  a  modi^cation  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

Henry  C.  Adams. 


a  rule  bears  no  significance. 
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I  sabmit  a  blank  sheet  which  gives  details  of  this  method  of  procedure: 
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Statement  showing  computation  of  the  value  of  the  nonphysioal  elements  of  the 
above-named  road  whose  physical  elements  toere^  on  Noveinber  i,  1900 j  officially 
appraised  at  $ . 


[Average  annual  statement  for years  ending 


-.] 


Items. 

Amount 

for  entire 

system. 

Per  mile 
operated. 

Amount 
apportioned 
to  Michigan. 

NmnbPT  of  miles  operated             ... 

—        — 

Gtos  income  from  operation 

Opemting  expenses,  exclusive  of  taxes 

Net  income  from  operation 

Net  income  from  investments 

^ 

Total  available  corporate  income 

Aimnity  dedncted  for  capital  at  4  per  cent  of 

Remainder  available  for  other  purposes 

Further  deductions: 

1.  Taxes  on  physical  elements  at  1  per  cent  of 
value 

m 

2.  ll^ntAlM  nn  nmnertv  nnt  onvpiipd  f)v  Rnnrs-lnftl 

3   Tnti>nM(lnn  r>nrrpnt  llahllltiAa 

4.  Pennanent  improvements  ch&rged  to  income.. . 

Total  further  deduction 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Capitalization  of  surplus  at  7  per  cent,  which  results 
in  a  value  of  nonphyslcal  eleipents  such  that  the  sur- 
plus yields  a  net  income  of  6  per  cent  thereon  after 
payment  of  tax  of  1  per  cent  thereon. 

Remarks, 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  rather  intricate  problems  possibly  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  this  sheet,  and  I  may  just  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the 
first  place  I  may  review  the  theory.  We  begin  with  gross  earnings'  from  opera- 
tion; subtract  from  that  the  operating  expenses,  exclusive  of  taxes.  That  leaves 
us  the  next  item — ^net  income  h'om  operation.  -We  add  to  that  the  net  income 
from  investments;  then  we  have  the  amount  of  money  that  the  corporation  has' 
to  dispose  of.  Now,  in  an  ordinary  income  account,  there  would  next  be  deducted 
the  fixed  charges;  that  is,  interest  on  bonds,  and  after  that  the  dividends  on  stock. 
Bat  by  this  method  of  computation,  in  the  place  of  interest  upon  bonds,  there  is 
deducted  a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty, which  recognizes  that  the  appraised  value  of  physical  property  is  a  fixed 
capital  in  the  concern,  and  that  fixed  capital  ought  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
income  set  aside  for  its  support;  and  then  beyond  that,  after  two  or  three  other 
deductions,  if  there  be  a  surplus,  the  surplus  is  capitalized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  it  pertinent  to  ask  right  here  what  relation  the  stock 
and  bonds  bear  to  this  classification  as  stated  by  you? — A.  We  disregard  the  stock 
and  bonds  and  substitute  for  stock  and  bonds  in  this  operation  account  the 
appraised  value  of  the  physical  property.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  we  get 
nd  of  the  balance-sheet  items.    Now,  a  balance-sheet  item  means  nothing. 

Q.  It  could  be  cooked? — A.  Well,  yes;  that  is,  it  does  not  stand  for  anything  in 
particular.  They  have  on  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  cost  of  the  road  and 
equipment.  In  the  case  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  the  road 
is  $14,500,000;  we  find  upon  investigation  something  over  five  millions  of  property, 
yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  there  are  stock  and  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  million  and  a  half.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  because  that 
is  a  significant  feature  of  this  method  of  procedure.  It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
get  rid  of  what  may  be  called  the  overcapitalization  through  overissue  of  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Q.  Ton  also  arrive  at  the  fact  whether  there  has  been  an  overcapitalization  or 
an  overissue  of  bonds? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  value  by  your  method  is  less  than  the  par  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds  issued,  the  natural  inference  is  there  has  been  an  overissue  or 
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in  thin  account  may  be  suggested  by  reference  to  the  official  claarificatlon  of  openUng 
adopted  and  followed  bv  the  principal  rallwavn  of  thifl  country,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  mah- 
mitted.  I  alHo  mibmit  in  thlM  connection  the  form  of  income  account  prescribed  by  tbe  IntfersiAGe 
Commerce  Commission  and  followed  by  thi  majority  of  State  commiaaiona. 

Now,  I  snbmit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  a  copy  of  that  official  clased- 
fication,  the  object  being  merely  to  substantiate  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the 
expenditures  are  concerned,  the  established  rule  is  a  rnle  that  has  been  carefnUy 
worked  np,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  roads  I  may  say  that  it  is  fairly  well 
followed  by  the  roads  of  the  country.  This  particular  account  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners,  and  is  made  the  basis 
of  practically  all  State  reports.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Auditors*  Association,  and 
willingly-— indeed,  of  their  own  volition— has  been  put  into  force  amon^  the  raU- 
roads.  There  doubtless  are  some  inconsistencies  m  it,  as  there  must  be  in  any 
such  analysis  of  expenditures,  and  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  so  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  As80c*iation  of  Railway  Accounting  Officers  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  revision  and  betterment  of  this  account.  I  say  this  because 
it  IS  so  frequently  asserted  that  railway  accounts  are  of  no  advantage  to  any  pub- 
lic commission,  because  they  can  be  modified  and  cooked.  To  some  extent  that 
doubtless  is  true;  but  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that,  so  far  as  operating 
expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  are  loyal  in  their  use — follow  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible the  rule  here  laid  down.  There  is  some  liberty  granted  in  the  use  of  this 
account  which  strict  application  of  public  supervision  over  accounts  would  not 
allow;  but  I  think  we  may  have  some  confidence  in  the  operating-expense  aocoants 
of  the  railroads  [reading}: 

Sixth.  The  rule  submitted  for  the  appraiaal  of  the  immaterial  values  of  railway  propertiea,  or  what 
I  prefer  to  term  the  capitalization  of  corporate  organization  and  budnefls  opportunity,  is  simple,  as 
followR: 

1.  BeR:in  with  gro8s  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  asgrentte  of  operating 
exponst^.i  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  "income  from  operation/^  Tb  this  shoald  be 
addiMl  "  income  of  cor}.K>rato  invescmenta/'  Kiving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  "total  income."  and 
which  repreHi>nt8  the  amount  at  the  disixMal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for 
thi?  dctemiinHtion  of  ItA  annual  surplua. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount— that  is  to  sav,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  cliazge- 
able  to  capital— a  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraisea  value  of  the  physical  properties. 

3.  From  this  amount  Mhould  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  perma- 
nent improvementM^  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be 
accepted  an  an  annuity  which,  capitalised  at  a  cert^n  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  imma- 
terial properties. 

That  is  the  form  of  computation.    The  report  goes  on  next  to  say  [reading] : 


Seventh.  To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
gesied  that  in  plHce  of  a  single  vear's  income  account  the  average  income  account  of  a  period  of  10 
yeuFM  be  ticceptiHl  a»  the  baiiifl  of  computation.  The  rea.Hon  for  accepting  a  period  of  10  vears  is  that 
under  exiHting  commercial  conditions  it  is  likelv  that  the  corporation  whose  property  is  appraised 
would,  during  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Now,  in  one  case  I  know  of  had  we  accepted  the  last  6  months'  earnings  on  a 
certain  road  in  Michigan  and  computed  our  intangible  value  from  these  earnings, 
we  should  have  had  some  millions  of  intangible  property,  but  if  we  took  the 
average  earnings  for  a  period  of  years,  the  intang^ole  property  of  the  road  was 
materially  reduced.  In  two  cases  in  connection  with  Michigan  roads  the  reverse 
would  have  been  the  case.  Now,  it  seems  when  we  are  getting  at  the  real  true 
value  of  property  we  ought  not  to  take  the  accidental  earnings  of  a  puiicular 
year,  but  we  ought  to  get  the  regular,  orderly,  steady  year-by-year  earnings. 
And  finally  this  letter  is  closed  [reading] : 

Eighth.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  above  rule  faiN  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  in  railway 
property.  While  thin  clement  doubtless  affects  the  price  or  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  it 
IS  not  entirely  clear  that  it  should  influence  appraisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  is 
the  future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above  rule  would  not  therebr 
bc  impaired.  Thi.M  is  true,  because  the  speculative  value  of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  tbe 
case,  be  a  modi^cation  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

Hbkbt  C.  Adams. 

iThe  Michigan  system  of  railway  accounts  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioner  includes  taxes 
in  "  operating  expenses,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  thia  analysis  such  inclusion  may  be  accepted. 

ssome  Improvements  are  charged  to  "  operating  expenses,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  aocb 
a  rule  bears  no  signifloance. 
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the  amonnt  asfdgned  to  the  physical  valnatioii  and  a  higher  rate  per  cent  for  that 
aaeigned  to  the  nonphysical  valuation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  prop- 
erty?— ^A.  The  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  property  is  made  when  the 
cost  of  reprodnction  is  greater  than  the  present  valae.  In  snch  items  as  rails, 
hallast — ail  those  items  that  do  depreciate — ^the  present  value  is  always  lower  than 
the  cost  of  reprodnction.  In  en^^eering  it  is  tne  same  because  there  is  no  depre- 
ciation in  those  items.  Now,  this  4  per  cent  is  the  amonnt  taken  out  of  the  earn- 
ings and  set  aside  to  the  support  of  what  you  may  call  the  necessary  physicalr 
capital  of  the  road.  It  takes  the  place  in  this  income  sheet  of  the  interest  on 
bonds  in  the  given  income  and  in  part  the  dividends  on  stock.  I  say  in  part 
because  it  may  be  the  money,  it  depends  upon  whether  the  interest  on  bonds 
consumes  the  net  income  or  not.    That  would  vary  in  different  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FiOtQUH ar.  )  In  case  a  railroad  is  found  to  have  no  net  income  at  all 
over  its  running  expenses,  what  would  be  the  actdon  of  the  State  in  collecting  this 
tax? — A.  Do  you  mean  where  there  is  no  surplus  after  paying  the  operating 
exnenses? 

6.  What  position  does  it  leave  the  State  in  as  to  collecting  the  tax? — A.  That  is 
rather  an  intricate  question  in  taxation.  In  a  strict  application  of  the  theory  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  State  would  not  be  at  libeity  to  assume  that  the  phys- 
ical valuation  of  the  property  was  its  true  valuation,  and  we  ought  to  reduce  its 
value  below  the  cost  of  reproduction.  At  the  same  time  that  is  not  done  in  other 
properties.  A  man  puts  up  a  house  in  a  place  where  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  rent 
it,  and  it  turns  out  tnat  people  do  not  want  to  rent  it.  Now,  in  a  sense,  perhax>s 
the  local  appraiser  will  let  up  on  his  taxes,  but  he  does  not  verv  much,  and  he  has 
to  pay  taxes  whether  it  is  a  source  of  income  to  him  or  not.  Now,  for  the  same 
reason  it  would  seem  to  me  not  to  be  equitable  for  anv  man  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
any  prox>ertv  that  is  not  a  source  of  income  to  him  wnile  it  is  not  a  source  of 
income;  and  I  should  say  that  in  the  case  that  you  state  the  appraisal  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Q.  As  to  that  arbitrarv  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  the  i*oad8  are  entirely  different, 
no  2  alike.  So  would  it  be  fair  to  take,  tor  instance,  the  Ann  Arbor  or  the  Grand 
Haven  or  the  Michigan  Southern,  and  apply  the  4  per  cent  theory  arbitrarily  to 
all  3  roads? — A,  It  is  quite  true  that  roads  vary  m  their  conditions,  they  vary 
in  their  prospects,  and  the  speculative  element  undoubtedly  makes  their  bonds 
fluctuate  up  and  down.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise,  however,  to  make  a  varia- 
tion on  this  annuity,  but  we  do  make  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  capitalization. 
Now,  there  are  8  cases  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  capitalization.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  union  depot  company  of  Detroit,  the  Fort  Street  Depot  Company. 
That  is  a  terminal  corporation;  its  income  is  a  contractual  income;  it  is  just  as 
sme  and  certain  as  that  the  sun  rises.  Now,  in  that  I  apply  the  capitalization 
because  it  is  sure.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  road,  I  think,  up  in  the  northern 
peninsula  that  is  new;  it  has  only  been  running  about  a  year  and  a  half;  it  has 
not  come  to  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  raise  its  operating  expenses  very 
high  for  deterioration.  In  2  or  3  years  you  will  find  its  operating  expenses  go 
up.  Now,  in  that  case  I  capitalize  it  at  10  per  cent  so  as  to  reduce  tne  vsdue. 
There  is  another  case  of  a  road  that  has  been  a  very  prosperous  road  in  the  last 
10  years;  been  running  into  a  lumber  camp.  But  the  lumber  is  all  cut  off,  and 
the  last  year  you  see  it  is  gone.  So  if  you  take  the  past  10  years  it  is  of  high 
value,  but  its  prospects  are  such  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  valuable  in  the  future; 
and  therefore  I  make  a  variation,  but  not  in  the  deduction  for  the  annuity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  investigation  of  yours  is  not  entirelv  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  design  to  ascertain  whetner  passenger 
and  freight  rates  are  just? — ^A.  Yes;  provided  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  be  put 
through  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  doubt  if  any  State  commission  could 
make  much  use  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  or  of  any  scheme  to  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  that  they  had  to  deal  with;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  should  put  through  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  results 
would  command  the  confidence  of  the  courts,  they  would  apply  the  principle  of 
that  State  case  up  there  in  Minnesota— Steenerson  v.  The  Great  Northern,  I  think 
it  is— in  1897,  where  the  principle  laid  down  was  this:  That  a  rate  or  scheme  of 
rates  which  permitted  a  5  per  cent  payment  upon  the  reproductive  cost  of  that 
road  was  reasonable.  Now,  you  know  in  a  great  many  cases  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rate  finally  comes  down  to  whether  or  not  the  corporation  can  pay  the 
interest  on  its  bonds.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  the  bonds  do  not  represent 
the  real  cost  of  the  road  or  the  real  value  of  the  road.  If  you  could  substitute  in 
all  that  line  of  reasoning  the  true  value  of  the  road  or  its  physical  valuation, 
why,  then,  it  seems  te  me  you  would  have  something  that  c^ourts  and  commissions 
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could  work  upon.  In  that  sense  this  scheme  haB  a  macfa  broader  application 
than  fhe  question  of  State  taxation. 

Q.  Bnt  taxation  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thought  of  in  Michigan  in  setting 
np  this  commission? — ^A.  Taxation  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thought  of  there. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  Do  you  recall  any  other  case  besides  that  of  Steener- 
son,  in  Minnesota,  in  which  the  reasonableness  of  rates  depended  upon  the  cost 
of  reproduction  of  the  property? — ^A.  There  is  one  Minnesota  case  in  which  that 
opimon  was  reaffirmed,  but  outside  of  that  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  another  advantage,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind- 
something  of  this  kind  being  done  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ehreryone  who 
knowB  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  connection  vrith  the  State  taxation  of  railroad 
prox>erty  must  welcome  anything  that  looks  toward  uniformity.  Now,  I  would 
take  into  that  general  subject  the  State  taxation  of  interstate  properties.  The 
amount  that  railroads  pay  in  taxation  varies  all  the  way  &om  $S0  a  mile  up  to 
$900  a  mile,  and  the  schemes  for  getting  at  the  thing  are  various;  no  two  States 
have  the  same  method  of  procedure,  if  the  States  are  to  continue,  as  probably 
they  will,  to  tax  these  interstate  properties,  there  ought  to  be  some  uniformity; 
and  I  imagine  that  if  the  Federal  Government  should  establish  and  make  a  state- 
ment by  proper  investigation  of  the  present  value  of  railway  property,  especially 
of  its  physical  elements,  that  the  States  would  accept  it  and  adjust  their  taxing 
scheme  to  it. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take,  approximately, 
to  make  such  a  valuation  of  so  much  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  as  reaches  from 
New  York  City  to  St.  Louis? — ^A.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  there  were  any 
lawsuits  involved.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  collecting  it  is  concerned,  with  prop- 
erly paid  men,  I  should  think  you  could  do  that  work  in  2  months.  I  would 
say  this  was  rather  an  expensive  piece  of  work  in  Michigan  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  that  was  permitted  to  do  it.  It  hi^  to  be  done  inside  of 
4  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  would  not  be  so  expensive  another  time,  would  it?— 
A.  Oh,  with  this  in  existence  and  the  proper  officer  in  the  railroad  commissioner's 
office  you  can  keep  up  depreciations  and  improvements  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Having  made  this  examination  as  to  the  present  value 
of  any  line  of  road  or  all  the  lines  of  the  United  States,  and  then  supplementing 
that  with  the  bookkeeping  that  you  suggest  in  these  tables  that  you  have  sul> 
mitted,  would  it  not  be  possible  then  to  continue  the  knowledge  of  the  exact 
physical  conditions  of  such  road  or  roads?-— A.  It  certainly  would  if  Congress  will 
give  the  officers  sufficient  power  to  require  the  reports, 

Q.  And  require  uniformity  in  them?— A.  There  is  now  in  the  form,  the  annual 
form  of  report  that  the  railways  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
a  page  calling  for  all  this  information.  But  in  the  reorganizations  that  have 
taken  place  the  corporation  that  accepts  the  property  does  not  care  anything 
about  the  book  accounts  of  the  pravious  corporation,  and  it  does  not  take  them 
over  and  report  to  us.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Then  again,  a  lot 
of  building  of  roads  is  by  contractors.  A  contractor  builds  a  road  and  he  keeps 
these  £K;counts — he  may  or  he  may  not — he  may  keep  them  in  his  vest  pocket 
When  he  turns  the  property  over  it  is  turned  over  to  the  railroad  as  so  much 
money  paid  to  the  property,  so  that  the  road  does  not  get  these  accounts;  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the  Michigan  roads  at  least  have  as  perfect  an  analy- 
sis of  their  property  as  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  cover  was  how  much  value  it  would  be  to  get  an 
appraisal  of  the  railroad  properties  of  the  United  States  under  this  system  unless 
it  was  supplemented  by  some  means  of  continuing  that  knowledge  up  to  date? — 
A.  I  think  that  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now 
ample  to  secure  the  continuance  of  that  year  by  year,  with  one  exception.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  now  no  authority  over  the  contractor.  If 
a  law  were  passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  States  or  in  any  way  so  that  the  people 
who  build  the  roads  under  contracts  should  file  reports  under  this  rule,  xmaer 
this  classification,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  thing  up  to 
date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  Congress  has  any  constitutional  warrant 
for  making  such  a  general  appraisal? — A.  Appraisal? 

(^.  Yes;  or  for  passing  a  law  ordering  such  an  appraisal? — A.  It  is  with  great 
hesitation  that  I  speak  on  a  constitutional  question,  for  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  undoubtedly 
control  over  the  rates  chared  by  interstate  roads,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  99 
per  cent  of  the  roads  in  this  country  are  interstate  roads,  that  Congress  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  authorize  any  step  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
or  arriving  at  the  through  rate. 
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Q.  Ton  think  that  the  rate  of  taxation  is  an  imix)rtant  element  in  the  matter  of 
rates  of  transportation,  so  that  Congress  would  therein  find  its  warrant  under 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce? — ^A.  I  should  hardly  put  it  in  that  way.  I 
should  not  rest  tne  right  of  Congress  to  do  this  upon  the  interest  it  may  nave 
indirectly  in  the  question  of  taxation.  I  should  put  it  directly  upon  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  control  over  the  rate  in  interstate  matters,  and  this  is  desiraole 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  what  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  by  that  scheme  to  get  the  valuation 
by  the  Government  and  then  give  it  to  the  States — prorate  that  valuation;  or  do 
yon  mean  for  the  Government  to  assess  the  tax? — A.  I  had  not  thought  of  going 
so  far  as  to  reor^nize  the  taxing  system  of  the  United  States;  no.  My  thought 
was  this:  That  if  the  Federal  Government  should  in  an  authoritative  manner 
estimate  the  values  of  the  interstate  railway  prox>ertie8,  that  the  States  themselves 
then  would  accent  that  valuation  as  the  basis  of  their  own  taxation  and  come  to 
some  understanding  between  themselves  as  to  the  apportionment  of  that  vadue 
between  them.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  question,  the 
question  of  properly  apportioning  the  value— especially  this  intangible  value— -of 
a  railroad  to  the  various  States  through  which  the  railroad  runs.  That  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question. 

Q.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  for  the  States  to  take  it  by  the  mileage  within  the 
States,  prorate  by  the  mileage  within  the  States?— A.  I  think  not.  I  should  think 
that  would  do  injustice  in  many  cases.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  it  would  per- 
mit Wisconsin  to  get  more  than  she  ought  to  for  nerself .  I  had  not  thought  to 
go  into  that,  problem  this  aftomoon,  but  I  can  suggest,  I  think,  the  difficulties  in 
the  pro-rata  rule.  Suppose  there  is  a  Stato,  as  Michigan,  for  example,  and  there 
is  a  road  like  the  Lake  Shore  road,  we  will  say,  from  Toledo  on  to  Chicago,  that 
runs  along  through  the  northern  x>cui;  of  Ohio,  throug:h  Indiana,  and  through 
Illinois,  and  it  has  a  few  branches  sticking  up  into  Michigan.  Now,  the  question 
immediately  arises:  What  is  the  value  of  those  branches  to  the  Lake  Shore  sys- 
tem: how  much  do  they  contribute  to  the  Lake  Shore  system?  They  contribute 
not  simply  the  earnings  from  freight  on  the  few  lines  that  are  in  Michigan,  but 
they  contribute  a  value  to  the  Lake  Shore  system  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
freight  that  is  collected  by  those  branches  in  Michigan  gets  a  long  haul  clear 
from,  let  us  say,  Elkhart  on  to  Buffalo.  It  is  common  in  railway  finance  for  the 
main  stem  to  support  a  branch  which  in  and  of  itself  does  not  seem  to  pay 
expenses,  simply  because  it  recoups  itself  for  the  loss  there  by  what  it  earns  on 
the  long  haul.  Now,  a  per  mileage  assignment  of  this  value  as  a  basis  of  taxation 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the  equities  of  the  case,  for  in  that  case  Ohio  would 
get  more  of  the  value  for  taxation  and  Michigan  less  than  she  ought  to  get. 

S.  You  can  not  find  any  constitutional  provision  at  all  to  control  it? — A.  That 
oubtedly  is  the  right  of  a  State;  but  still  the  subject  being  taken  up  by  Con- 
gress, here  is  this  information;  and  then  the  question  of  solving  this  awful,  awful 
Jiuestion  of  State  taxation  comes  to  be  simple,  and  I  think  we  may  rely  upon  the 
act  that  Stato  legislatures  are  more  or  less  reasonable  and  would  do  that  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  States  get  much  more  from  interstate  rail- 
roads in  the  way  of  taxation  tnan  other  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  the  road  passes  through  the  different  States? — A.  That  is  about 
the  truth. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  mention  names  as  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  getting  at  the  true  valu- 
ation for  railroads  in  the  past;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  scheme  like  you  have  outlined, 
if  it  could  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  General  Government  and  then  could  be  adjusted 
between  the  States,  would  be  a  relief  not  only  to  t^e  States,  but  also  to  the  rail- 
njttds.— A.  Undoubtedly;  and  the  only  other  alternative  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  to  undertake  the  taxation  of  interstate  roads.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  the  right  to  attempt  that.  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  States  would  object 
to  that,  because  they  are  getting  about  (46,000,000  of  income. 

Q.  Tliis  appraisement  was  actually  made,  was  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  scheme? — A. 
Oh,  no;  this  is  done.  The  report  on  the  intangible  matter  has  not  been  completed, 
but  the  other  is  done,  and  the  State  legislature  will  act  upon  it  this  session. 

Q.  Then  the  other  question  I  was  going  to  ask  will  not  be  pertinent,  for  the 
i^ason  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  valuation  under  this  plan  compared  with 
yoor  present  plan  in  reaching  the  value. — A.  We  do  not  value  roads  at  all  in 
Michigan  now.  The  tax  is  a  specific  tax  upon  gross  earnings,  roads  being  classi- 
fied at  different  rates  for  the  different  classes.  And  the  purpose  of  this  investi^a- 
^otk  was  to  find  out  whether,  under  the  special  taxing  rule,  they  paid  equally  with 
^i^her  property.  The  result  of  the  computation,  I  might  say  in  general,  is  that 
the  values  do  not  mount  as  high  as  the  advocates  of  the  ad  valorem  scheme  of 
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railway  taxation  claimed,  bat  it  doee  show  that  they  are  paying  relatively  leas 
thiui  other  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  appraisal,  then,  will  not  necessarily  lead  the  legisla- 
ture to  ao  away  with  the  present  system  of  taxation? — A.  No.  it  was  in  our  con- 
stitution that  the  other  system  of  taxation  was  retmired,  but  at  the  last  election 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  the  people  and  voted  overwhelmingly  that  the  ad 
valorem  method  might  be  used,  and  tne  matter  was  adjusted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  studied  this  scheme.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  better  of  the  2  methods  of  railway  taxation? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
question  can  only  be  answered  in  \iew  of  practical  conditions,  and  in  view  of 
practical  conditions  in  Michigan  I  should  say  it  would  be  wise  for  Michigan  to 
undertake  the  ad  valorem  scheme  of  taxation,  because  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  yet  ready  to  establish,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  establish,  a  dis- 
tinct scheme  of  corporate  taxation. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  ad  valorem  scheme  of  appraisement  rather  than  of  taxation, 
I  suppose,  because  the  local  tax  rates  would  oe  based  upon  the  general  appraisal, 
would  they  not? — A.  Yes.  On  the  matter  of  tax  rates  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  unsettled  problems.  Now,  when  I  say  that  the  general  rate  is  about  $14.75  in 
Michigan — why,  in  some  counties  it  is  much  higher  and  in  others  it  is  much 
lower.  But,  of  course,  the  question  immediately  arises  whether,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  equality  of  taxation  between  railway  corporations  and  other  property. 
i*ailway  corporations  should  be  taxed  uniformly  at  the  average  rate  throu^hoat 
the  State  or  taxed  on  their  property  within  districts  at  the  rate  existing  m  the 
district.    That  is  a  question  tnat  is  not  yet  settled,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  your  present  system  looked  upon  as  being  con- 
stitutional beyond  a  question? — ^A.  Taxation  of  gross  earnings? 

Q.  The  system  \ou  have  now  in  Michigan — ^gross  earnings. — A.  No  case  has 
ever  arisen  to  test  it.  Perhaps  that  is  tne  proper  way  to  put  it.  However,  I 
hesitate  to  talk  law  now.  I  think  there  was  a  case  there  which  resulted  in  show- 
ing that  this  method  was  legal,  for  in  Michigan  we  do  not  tax  on  the  ^oss  earn- 
ings of  the  entire  system,  but,  by  the  reports  to  the  railroad  commissioner,  only 
the  earnings  within  the  State  of  Michi^n  are  taxed,  and  for  them  you  must  first 
find  the  earnings  on  local  freight,  which  is  all  credited  to  Michigan,  and  then, 
under  the  rule,  a  certain  portion  of  interstate  earnings  would  be  credited  to  Mich- 
igan; so  that  it  is  the  gross  earnings  within  the  State.  And  in  that  way  I  under- 
stand it  is  constitutional.  I  hesitate  to  follow  that  answer  out,  because  I  know 
nothing  about  law. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  When  you  finished  reading  your  paper  you  said  yen 
had  2  or  3  observations  to  make. — A.  That  has  all  been  presented  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  was  going  to  submit  8  reasons  why  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  be  well  for 
Congress  to  undertake  the  valuation  of  railroad  property:  First,  because  it  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  development  of  a  uniform  system  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state property;  second,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  application  of  the 
theory  of  reasonable  freight  and  passenger  rates;  third,  it  would  enable  the  roads 
to  supply  what  now  they  can  not  supply  from  their  accounts,  and  in  that  way  an 
annual  statement  of  their  property  under  the  prescribed  classifications.  That 
was  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  There  are  some  other  topics.  I  presume,  which  you  have  in  mind,  upon 
which  to  give  information  to  the  commission — ^pooling,  combinations,  and  so 
on? — A.  If  the  commission  wishes  to  hear  anything  more,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  necessity  of  more  perfect  control  by  the  Federal  (Government  of  the 
accounts  of  railways.  It  is  fairly  easv  to  get  up  general  principles,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  apply  those  principles.  It  occurs  to  me  that  our  Gk)vemment  is 
all  the  time  suffering  from  a  lack  of  administrative  intelligence  rather  than  from 
a  lack  of  moral  purpose  or  general  principle.  Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  establish  uniform- 
ity of  railway  accounts.  When  I  came  into  the  office  of  statistician  there  was 
no  uniformity  of  accounts  either  among  the  railroads  themselvjes,  or,  what  was 
worse,  among  the  State  commissioners.  We  immediately  got  toother  the  State 
commissioners,  and  they  agreed  to  assist  us  in  working  out  a  uniform  blank  for 
reports.  We  got  together  the  auditors  or  the  chief  a(!Countants  of  the  railways, 
and  they  also  saw  the  desirability  of  uniform  accounting,  at  least  so  far  as  opera- 
tion was  concerned,  and  they  assisted  also  in  working  out  a  uniform  system  (^ 
accounts.  That  classification  of  operating  expenses  that  I  submitted,  to  yen 
necessitated,  for  example,  that  all  the  Pennsylvania  system  should  modify  their 
books.  They  got  up  a  new  set  of  books  for  the  classification  of  operating  expenses. 
So  that  at  present  we  have  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity,  and  that  has  been  kept  np 
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from  year  to  year  so  that  we  are  moving  on  little  by  little  in  that  direction.  And 
it  also  onsht  to  be  said  that  the  twentieth  section  or  the  act  to  reflate  commerce 
gives,  so  far  as  language  at  least  can  do,  to  the  commission  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  accounts.  Now,  notwithstanding  all  that  and  as  much  as  has  been  done  in 
that  direction  usually  through  the  assistance  of  the  railroad  officials  themselves, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  have  never  exercised  any  coercion  upon  the  roads, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  it  has  been  found  Very  difficult  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  accounting  than  the  operating  accounts.  It  has 
seemed  to  quite  a  number  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  ui>on  this  subject 
that  it  might  be  advisable,  recognizing  the  public  character  of  the  railway  indus- 
try, as  it  is  recognized  in  law  and  in  practice  in  this  country,  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  statistics  and  accounts  and  establish  something  of  the  relation  between  that 
bureau  and  the  railways  that  now  exists  between  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's office  and  the  banLs.  Again  the  question  of  administration  comes  in  and 
that  is  the  difficult  i)oint;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  desirability,  general  desira- 
bility, there  can  be  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  State  commissions  are  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
that  they  must  have  access  at  first  hand  to  the  books  of  the  companies;  for  each 
of  those  commissioners  is  in  a  sense  the  director  representing  the  public  interest 
in  those  corporations,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
those  proi)erties  in  very  much  the  same  way.  That  is  one  of  the  suggestions,  a 
mere  suggestion — ^that  I  thought  might  be  wise  to  have  in  the  records  of  this  com- 
mission, as  a  matter  that  was  at  least  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  people 
who  are  investigating  the  subject  of  railway  transportation. 

I  miffht  add  that  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners — 
by  rather  a  close  vote,  it  is  true — ^that  the  policy  was  approved,  but  it  was  not 
carried  any  further.  There  are  a  great  many  points  of  detail  in  connection  with 
railway  reports  and  railway  accounts  that  I  might  refer  to,  but  possibly  that 
would  go  too  far  into  the  detail  of  operating. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Can  you  state  some  of  the  objections  of  the  railroads 
to  the  unrestricted  inspection  of  their  accounts  as  interstate  commerce  roads  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officers? — A.  1  suppose  the  most  common 
objection  would  be  that  they  can  not  trust  the  public  officials  when  they  get  hold 
of  them.  I  suppose  that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  that  is  a  pretty  serious 
objection.  And  I  suppose  they  feel,  too,  naturally,  that  they  know  more  about 
their  accounts  than  anybody  else^nd  it  would  bo  something  of  an  invasion  of 
their  rights.  They  might  also  feel  to  some  extent  that  this  would  lead  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  secrets  of  administration.  I  know  that  that  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
lake  carriers  when,  in  connection  with  the  last  census,  an  investigation  of  the 
lake  traffic  was  undertaken,  and  on  some  of  the  boats  they  had  accounts  of 
expenses  and  experiments  that  they  were  making  that  they  did  not  wish  to  make 
public,  and  we  could  easily  understand  why  that  was  true.  And  then,  too,  it  is. 
also  said  by  the  railroad  men  that  the  same  rule  of  accounting  does  not  apphr  to 
all  conditions.  But  in  answer  to  that  we  must  recognize  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  public  accounts  arises  from  the  great  diversity  in  railway 
contracts,  and  the  great  advantage  of  uniformity  of  accounts  is  that  after  a  per- 
son has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  stud3dng  in  detail  the  accounting  of  one  system, 
he  has  the  accounts  of  the  entire  system  in  the  United  States  at  his  disposal  and 
he  can  understand  them:  whereas  now,  there  being  no  guaranty  of  uniformity, 
a  man  can  never  tell,  even  though  he  is  acquainted  with  a  system  of  accounting, 
by  looking  at  a  total  what  that  total  means.  The  chief  advantage,  as  I  see  it,  in 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  properly  supervised,  is  that  every  item  in  the 
account  is  defined  by  statute  or  defined  by  an  administrative  rule  of  the  body  or 
the  office,  so  that  when  they  see  a  total  they  know,  without  going  through  all  the 
mass  of  figures,  what  that  total  means. 

Q.  Does  not  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  demand  uniformity? — 
A.  We  do;  we  demand  uniform  reporting;  and,  of  course,  the  law  gives  the  right 
for  us  to  ask  for  snecial  information;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
regi^r  established  system  of  inspectors  who  shall  see  that  the  books  of  the  rail- 
ways are  kept  in  conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  any  bill  been  introduced  in  Conffress  to  provide  for 
this  uniformity  that  you  recommend? — A.  I  think  not.  It  is  found  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  in  several  of  their  reports,  but  no  bill,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  introduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  are  through  with  that 
wibject,  whether  you  believe  the  question  of  pooling  is  as  live  a  question  to-day 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  whether  it  has  not  become  an  obsolete  question? — 
A.  I  hesitate  very  greatly  to  answer  any  question  on  pooling,  for  I  have  not  fol- 
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lowed  the  arguments  right  ud  to  date.  But  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  speak  gen- 
erally on  that  subject,  I  should  say  that  probably  the  present  tendency  toward 
contractual  consolidation  is  in  part  due  to  the  inability  of  the  roads  to  i>ool.  So 
much  would  seem  to  me  to  be  correct.  And  of  course  the  practical  conclo&ion 
of  that  is,  if  that  be  true,  that  Government  control  over  these  great  consolidations 
is  just  as  important  as  increased  Government  control  had  Congress  seen  wise  to 
legalize  pools.  Therefore,  if  I  was  going  to  suggest  what  the  line  of  wide  le^sla- 
tion  might  be,  1  should  say  that  provision  ought  to  be  taken  for  special  grades  iu 
the  case  of  these  great  pn>i>erties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Gommerct- 
Commission,  do  you  think  that  it  is  ailvisable  to  have  reports  from  express  com- 
panies as  well  as  other  common  carriers? — A.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  last  seven  reports,  1  think.  Most  certainly.  The  express 
companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  railways, 
and  on  that  matter  also  I  should  say  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cars 
to  railroads  and  receive  from  railways  a  rental  per  mile — those  companies  also 
ought  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision,  at  least  so  far  as  reports  are  concerned, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  To  your  knowledge  are  there  many  of  these  car  trnsts 
now? — A.  Do  you  mean  companies  owning  private  cars? 

Q.  Yes;  companies  that  own  the  cars. — A.  So  far  as  private  cars  are  concerned, 
there  are  immense  numbers  of  them;  yes.  I  think  the  rental  that  is  paid  amounts 
into  the  millions  for  those  private  cars.  We  have  a  list  of  them  in  the  office;  it 
is  a  long  list.  And  if  any  property  is  still,  laying  aside  and  not  used,  it  is  not 
nsually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies. 

Q.  Are  there  any  companies  now  that  have  built  cars  and  have  rented  them  to 
the  roads,  as  they  did  to  the  Erie  road  several  years  ago? — A.  You  mean  what  is 
called  the  equipment  trust  obligation? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  is,  but  it  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  better  roads  are 
owning  their  own  cars  or  else  they  are  renting  from  parties  outside  who  own 
them,  on  a  mileage  basis.  These  equipment  trust  obligations — a  companv  took 
over  a  car  and  used  it  as  its  property,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  paid  6  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  car  and  2  per  cent  for  an  annuity,  just  like  buying  a  sew- 
ing machine  on  the  installment  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  views  yon 
would  care  to  submit  upon  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  vitalizing  the  powers  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  when  it  was  first  created? — A.  Yes;  1  have  some  very  strong 
views  upon  that  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  the  Commission  with  them? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
alwa^'s  foolish  to  create  a  commission  and  assign  to  it  a  certain  task  and  then  not 
give  it  the  tools  with  which  to  perform  that  task. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  In  case  the  Government  should  take  over  the  roads  some 
time  or  other  and  own  them,  do  you  think  the  basis  of  appraisal  that  you  have 
adopted  in  Michigan  would  be  substantially  correct  for  allowing  to  the  present 
owners  of  the  road  their  portions? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would,  and 
in  answering  that  statement  I  am  reminded  of  the  condition  of  the  charters  for 
all  the  French  lines  and  all  the  Belgian  lines  and  also  of  the  method  that  the 
Prussian  Government  followed  at  the  time  that  it  bought  its  roads.  In  the  char- 
ters granted  the  great  companies  in  France  there  is  tms  provision:  First,  that  at 
the  expiration  or  the  charter  the  road  becomes  the  property  of  the  State  by  the 
payment  for  the  rolling  stock  without  payment  for  the  right  of  way  or  the  con- 
nections; second,  that  if  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  Government 
desires  to  take  over  the  roads  it  can  do  so  by  the^  payment  of  an  annuity  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  charter  equal  to  the  average  net  earnings  of  the  7  yeai"s 
preceding  the  date  at  which  the  road  is  taken.  That  means,  then,  that  the  valua- 
tion of  the  French  roads  are  practically  that  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of 
them  by  the  Government  rests  upon  the  basis  of  net  earnings  of  the  road  for  the 
7  years  previous  to  the  time  that  the  operation  is  carried  through. 

Prussia  purchased  her  roads  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after  the  ptanic  of  \ST6. 
when  stocks  were  down,  and  she  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  earning  capacity, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Prussian  roads.  Now,  this  scheme  is  entirely  m  har- 
mony with  those  principles.  It  rests  upon  the  fundamental  tmth  that  the  value 
of  property  is,  all  things  considered,  what  it  will  bring;  that  is,  what  income  it 
will  give.    I  see  no  other  way  of  getting  at  it  than  some  such  way  as  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  desire  these  to  be  returned  to  you?  Could  you 
funiish  one  and  put  it  in  the  testimony  at  the  proper  place? — A.  Yes;  I  coula  do 
that. 
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(4.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  fumishing  a  sample,  give  us  one  of  the  older 
roads  if  you  can.  The  name  of  the  road  you  gave  me  was  the  Boyne  City  and 
Southeastern  Railroad? — A.  That  is  a  State  road  that  does  not  make  report  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  happened  to  be  one  of  these  logging 
roads. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1901. 

TESTIMOir T  OF  ME.  JOHN  W.  BETAHT, 

Secretary  Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners*  Exchange,  New  Orleans, 

The  commission  met  at  11.08  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  river  reporter  of  the  Daily  States,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  My 
name  is  John  W.  Bryant,  New  Orleans,  La.  I  am  the  river  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States  and  secretary  of  the  Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners' 
Exchange,  New  Orleans. 

<^.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  order  in  which  you  would  like  to  discuss  the 
topics  which  you  are  aware  the  commission  woula  like  to  ^et  information  from 
you  ui)on? — ^A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  introduction  fii-st.  I  have  this 
m  mind  to  say:  It  has  been  perhaps  boastingly  asserted  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  while  the  traffic  oy  railroad  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  that  by  the 
river  is  correspondingly  decreasing,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  railroad 
has  already  practicaUy  displaced  the  steamboat;  but  neither  of  these  propositions 
is  correct.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  partial  diversion  of  traffic  from  local- 
ities, while  at  other  places  there  remains  perhaps  as  much,  and  maybe  more, 
traffic  than  ever  before,  and  all  this  where  the  railroads  parallel  and  cross  the 
navigable  streams.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  supervising  inspect- 
ors shows  that  there  are  more  steam  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributar- 
ies to-day — last  year  and  the  year  previous — than  ever  before.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  loss  of  through  traffic  from  such  important  points  as  St.  Louis, 
the  Ohio  River,  Memp}iis,  and  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans.  But  why?  Not  alto- 
gether because  of  the  railroad  or  any  decided  preference  for  that  means  of  trans- 
portation, but  by  reason  of  causes  we  are  afraid  the  remedying  of  which  is  far 
removed.  Of  course  the  railroad  commands  business,  and  what  it  legitimately 
commands  has  never  yet  and  never  will  seriously  cripple  the  steamboat,  but  it  is 
its  illegitimate  methods  that  aie  hurting  the  steamboat,  the  only  rival  they  can 
never  hope  to  control,  the  only  investment  that  can  never  be  absorbed  or  man- 
aged by  trusts  or  syndicates.  In  face  of  a  Federal  law  intended  expressly  to  pro- 
hibit it,  the  raUroad  fixes  and  maintains  unremunerative  rates  at  river  points  while 
exacting  maximum  rates  at  intermediate  points  away  from  the  river.  In  doing 
this  it  actually  makes  the  producer  at  the  interior  noncompetitive  points  pay  for 
losses  resulting  from  its  efforts  to  cripple  and  drive  out  its  river  competitor,  an 
advant^e  and  a  i>olicy  which  can  never  prevail  on  the  river  as  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual right  exists  to  build  and  operate  a  steamboat. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  illegitimate  methods,  is  it?— A.  Yes.  The  only 
remedy,  however,  for  this  injustice  being  suffered  by  a  less  favored  com- 
munity of  interests  is  in  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law.  Not  fearing  this  law,  because  of  their  having  always 
charged  more  for  the  longer  than  the  shorter  haul,  some  of  the  steamboat  men 
have  e^ressed  a  willingness  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  that  law,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  it  is  strictly  enforced  to  all  carriers  alike.  But  while  this  diver- 
sion has  in  part  sei'ved  its  unnatural  purpose,  yet  the  steamboat  survives,  and 
will  as  long  as  there  is  a  channel  in  which  to  run.  Depressed  as  it  now  may  be, 
it  is  a  factor  to  remain  always.  But  the  struggle  is  not  so  much  with  the  rail- 
road as  it  is  because  of  the  conditions  of  navigation.  There  is  a  good  and 
profitable  business  carried  by  the  railroad  which  would  go  by  the  river  instead 
were  it  not  for  the  uncertainties  and  delays  of  navigation.  The  Government  has 
contributed  liberally,  wisely,  and  properly  for  the  improvement  ol  navigation. 
Without  it  the  steamboats  might  soon  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  waters.  The 
appropriations  have  been  honestly  and  not  wastefully  spent,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
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ezcept  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commistdon  the  results 
have  not  been  what  the  steamboat  men  had  hoped  for  or  ezx)ected.  Look  at  tiie 
Ohio  River  last  year;  except  where  there  were  lock  and  dam  effects,  navigation 
on  that  important  river  was  entirely  suspended  for  a  season,  with  not  a  boat  in 
service  on  that  important  waterway.  There  is  the  Missoori  River,  The  steam- 
boatmen  there  will  tell  that  they  have  been  driven  ont  of  business,  not  because  of 
the  railroad,  but  by  impediments  to  navigation,  nnmaintained  channels,  the 
snags  and  bridge  piers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  aU  insurance  risks  because  of  the 
too  frequent  losses  on  hulls  and  cargo.  There  is  a  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo. 
Liet  there  be  maintained  a  channel  in  that  250  miles  of  distance,  of  9  or  even  8 
feet,  and  he  would  be  prejudice<l  indeed  who  would  then  say  the  glory  of  the 
river  had  departed.  And  there  are  the  tributaries,  making  up,  as  they  do,  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on  the  greater  river.  They  become  so  difficult 
and  impossible  of  navigation  at  times  as  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  persistent;  and  it  is  not  alone  the  shoals  and  bars  which  hinder,  but 
the  gn^eater  perils  of  the  snags,  and  of  the  faultily  planned  and  located  bridges 
that  are  allowed  to  be  placed  across  these  navigable  streams,  an  obstruction  the 
steamboat  men  think  too  indulgently  and  often  allowed,  in  view  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment's  aid  in  behalf  of  these  very  interests  they  imperil.  This  uncertainty,  delay, 
and  danger  of  navigation  justifies  insurance  risks  all  but  prohibitive  in  effect, 
resulting  in  actual  losses  to  the  steamboats  in  service  and  the  consequent  addi- 
tional loss  of  those  in  enforced  idleness.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  whatever 
decline  there  ma^  be  in  the  tonnage  and  commerce  of  the  river,  the  restriction  in 
operation,  and  discouragement  of  investment. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  bridges  there  are  below  St.  Louis,  for  instance? — ^A. 
They  are  being  built  everywhere,  especially  across  the  tributary  streams,  where 
they  do  more  harm.  In  the  Ohio  River  the  piers  are  not  only  a  danger,  but  one 
bridge  in  particular  is  so  low  that  during  this  last  lise  steamboats  could  not  pass 
under  and  had  to  wait  until  the  water  fell.  I  suppose  that  the  losses  from  the 
bridges  on  the  Ohio  River — and  I  do  not  think  that  the  steamboat  men  would 
have  auv  difficulty  in  proving  it — have  been  enough  on  that  river  alone  to  pay  for 
any  bridges  across  it;  and  this  not  counting  the  loss  of  life,  which  has  been  great. 

Now,  m  regard  to  statistics.  It  is  an  impossibility  almost  to  furnish  a  full 
exhibit  of  statistics  of  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  kept.  The  railroads,  of  course,  know  every 
shipment  that  goes  over  their  road.  They  have  records  sent  to  headquarters 
from  every  section;  but  the  steamboat  business  is  not  kept  up  in  that  way.  They 
have  what  are  called  "  trip  books,"  in  which  is  entered  the  up  and  down  freight 
of  each  trip,  but  further  than  that  no  record  is  kept;  so  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
at  the  statistics  on  the  Mississippi  River  except  through  some  one  who  has  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  of  going  to  every  boat,  wherever  she  may  be,  and  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  shipments  from  these  books.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
was  asked  to  do  this  service  for  the  purposes  of  an  article  that  was  to  appear  in 
this  volume  I  have  before  me  on  the  riparian  lands  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that 
was  being  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  I  undertook  to  do  that  work,  but  my 
time  was  limited,  as  were  my  opportunities,  and  there  were  some  boats  I  could 
not  get  to;  so  in  making  it  up  I  left  these  boats  out  and  made  no  computations  at 
all  except  on  the  copy  I  had.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago,  while  the  river  reporter 
on  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  I  prepared  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of 
the  river  coming  into  New  Orleans  for  the  2  years  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  construction  of  the  Eads  jetties  and  for  the  2  years  after  their  completion. 
I  only  did  it  for  my  own  information.  I  had  plenty  of  time.'  I  was  at  the  work 
a  whole  year,  copying  the  manifests  of  the  steamboats,  and,  in  summing  conclu- 
sions, I  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  traffic  of  the  river  had  been  diverted 
through  the  development  of  the  railroads.  I  gave  that  copy  afterwards  to  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  it  was  publisned  in  their  annual  report,  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  first  and,  maybe,  only  time  a  statement  of  the  kiua  had  been 
published.  In  the  last  census  report  the  commissioner  stated  that  he  could  not 
get  complete  returns  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterways,  but  he  thought  that 
over  hall  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  waa  carried  on 
vessels.  Some  few  years  ago  the  railroad  interests  concerned  in  the  building  of 
a  bridge  across  the  river  just  above  New  Orleans  had  prepared,  for  their  own  use, 
statistics  of  the  river.  Of  course,  if  there  was  any  coloring  to  it,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  railroad;  and  they  put  down  the  diversion  of  business  at  34  per  cent 
Now,  I  have  in  this  book  some  statistics,  prepared  last  year.  If  the  commission 
Munks  it  of  value,  I  will  copy  it  off  before  I  leave. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  table,  is  it?— A.  Yes.     It  is  not  long.    It  is  a  showing  of  the  com- 

terce  of  the  river,  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  their  values.    I  think  yon 
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would  like  to  know  that.  It  is  short.  It  is  all  conden»e<l  here.  In  the  first  place, 
it  shows  that  in  the  system  I  am  speaking  of ,  the  Lower  Mississippi  River,  there 
are  6,328  miles  of  river,  of  which  5,695  miles  are  actnall y  navigable — ^that  is,  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Qulf ,  taking  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Now, 
in  the  Census  Report  for  this  system  the  total  tonnage  of  the  commerce  is  shown 
as  amounting  to  6,401,208  tons.  The  statistics  I  have  here  show  7,603,998  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  over  the  Census  Report  of  1890. 

Q.  For  the  same  period? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  That  was  for  the  year  in  which  the 
census  was  taken,  and  mine  is  for  this  last  year.  They  both  cover  a  year's  busi- 
ness. I  found  that  189  steamboats  passed  over  the  river  in  that  time,  and  their 
net  tonnage  was  62,314  tons.  They  made  6,212  trips,  the  gross  tonnage  amountr 
ing  to  1.590,004  tons,  and  the  value  of  those  vessels,  which  I  got  from  the  owners 
themselves,  was  $4,331,000.  Of  barges — ^that  is,  vessels  without  steam,  mostly 
towed  by  steamers — there  were  1,635,  and  they  made  2,470  trips,  and  their  value 
is  12,003,000,  showing  a  total  of  1,824  vessels  in  the  year,  witn  a  net  tonnage  of 
of  1,471,128  tons,  and  a  value  of  $6,334,000.  This  exhibit  does  not  include  the 
Teasels  engaged  in  harbor  work;  it  does  not  include  ferries  across  the  river,  nor 
any  of  the  railroad  transfer  boats,  and  it  does  not  include  any  of  the  Government 
steamers.  It  onl>  embraces  vessels  actually  engaged  in  commerce.  The  total 
amount  in  tons  carried  on  the  river  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  was  4,708,355  tons, 
the  value  of  which  was  ^,605,762.  The  coastwise  and  foreign  tonnage  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  via  the  river  amounted  to  2,985,643  tons,  of  a  total  value 
of  $144,704,136,  making  a  grand  total  of  7,693,998  tons,  and  a  total  value  of 
$289,309,898.  The  principal  commodities  carried  on  the  river  were  612,242  bales 
of  cotton,  166,049  tons  of  cotton  seed,  153,664  tons  of  sugar,  and  444,539,180  feet 
of  lumber  and  logs. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  did  these  barges  carrv? — A.  Leaving  out  the 
cotton,  seed,  sugar,  and  lo^s,  I  suppose  the  barges  carried  about  two-thirds  of  it. 
Here  is  one  item  included  in  this  total — 66,615  tons  of  steel  rails,  or  nearly  3,500 
carloads.  This  was  carried  on  barges,  towed  all  the  way  from  Pittsburg,  2,000 
miles,  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  loaded  on  railroad  cars  to  be  distributed 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  route,  an  argument  in  itself  showing  that  transporta- 
tion under  almost  any  condition  is  cheaper  by  water  than  by  rail,  because  if  the 
railroads  could  have  handled  it  and  earned  that  freight  money  they  would  have 
done  so;  but  they  could  not  do  it  so  cheaply,  so  they  sent  it  by  the  nver. 

Q.  Can  jrou  give  an  idea  as  to  how  much  cheat)er  the  barges  can  handle  freight 
than  by  rul? — ^A.  I  can  answer  that  best  this  way:  The  rate  on  bulk  grain  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  at  this  time  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  The  rate  in 
barges,  with  all  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  and  delays  of  navigation,  is 
3^  cents.  There  is  a  line  of  barges  that  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  ot.  Louis 
which  promises  a  revolution  in  the  towing  line.  They  are  whaleback  barges, 
built  of  steel.  They  are  of  lighter  draft,  and  instead  of  being  towed  abreast  by 
a  bu'ge,  heavy,  expensive  towboat,  they  are  to  be  towed  tandem  shape  by  a 
smaller,  lighter,  less  expensive  propeller  boat.  The  manager  of  this  new  line 
asserted  publicly  that  if  assured  of  navigation  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  all 
the  year,  if  there  was  not  less  than  8  feet  there,  bulk  grain  would  be  carried 
to  New  Orleans  for  2  cents  a  bushel.  Now,  the  bulk-corn  export  from  N"ew 
Orleans  last  month  was  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  bushels.  At  the  present 
rates,  by  railroad,  the  freight  on  that  four  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  com 
would  be  $25,200.  At  the  present  rate,  by  river,  it  would  amount  to  $15,750,  a 
saving  in  favor  of  the  river  of  $9,450.  But  with  the  reduction  to  2  cents,  which 
will  come  when  the  navigation  is  improved,  the  saving  would  then  be  $16,200, 
which  would  make  a  difference  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  rates  between  river  and 
rail. 

Q.  What  are  your  return  cargoes  on  barges  upriver? — A.  The  return  cargo  is 
imports,  very  largely.  The  import  trade  at  New  Orleans  is  increasing  quite  stead- 
ily. It  also  consists  of  sugar  and  lumber,  but  largely  sugar.  We  have  2  large 
sugar  refineries  in  New  Orleans,  one  of  them  having  a  capacity  of  8,000  barrels  a 
day.    When  the  river  is  open  to  St.  Louis  sugar  is  shipped  in  quantities. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  up  and  down  rates? — A.  There  is  very  little 
difference.  The  competition  is  so  sharp,  not  only  with  the  railroad,  but  among 
the  steamboats,  that  the  rates  are  pretty  uniform;  they  change  but  very  little. 
The  only  change  that  takes  place  in  river  rates  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  navigation.  When  the  river  is  low  and  there  is  trouble  in  getting  over 
shoal  places  and  time  is  lost,  they  try  to  get  a  little  more;  but  when  the  river  is 
full  the  rates  are  low. 

Here  is  a  good  evidence  of  that,  in  a  statement  made  before  Congress  by  Mr. 
Mc&ae,  member  from  the  Camden  (Ark.)  district,  who,  in  speaking  for  the 
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improvement  of  the  Onehita  River,  said  that  when  there  is  navigation  the  rate  <m 
cotton  frora  Camden «  700  miles,  to  New  Orleans,  by  river,  is  $1.25  a  bale.  When 
the  river  is  down  and  boats  can  not  mn  and  it  goes  by  n^,  which  is  647.5  miles, 
it  is  $3.10  a  bale.  The  rate  on  flonr  is  Ho  cents  a  barrel  1^  steamboat,  75  cents  by 
railroad;  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoet^,  all  water,  from  Boston  to  Camden,  is  79 
cents  a  hundred;  by  railroad,  $2.02  a  handred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.)  Do  they  have  to  break  bulk  on  the  railroad? — ^A.  No: 
these  rates  are  generally  given  by  the  carload.  That  is  the  general  way  of  giving 
the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  Is  the  practice  of  classification  coming  into  nse  on 
the  river? — A.  It  is  being  generally  adopted  by  steamboats,  because  they  must 
follow  raUroad  methods.  If  I  remember  correctly,  at  the  time  this  Question  of 
the  operation  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  the  railroads  made  the  plea  tiien 
for  the  nonenf orcement  of  that  section  on  the  ground  that  the  steamboats  fixed 
the  rates  and  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  river.  The  steamboats  know  now 
that  the  condition  under  that  action  has  been  altogether  changed,  for  it  is  tbe 
railroad  which  fixes  the  rate  and  the  steamboats  are  idtogether  at  the  mercy  of 
the  railroad.  Conditions  have  changed  greatly,  and  for  that  reason  the  st^m- 
boats  must  follow  the  methods  of  business  of  the  railroads.  They  have  to  take 
the  railroad  rates,  whatever  they  are,  with  the  insurance  differential.  Take  cot- 
ton, for  instance :  The  insurance  differential  on  cotton  is  25  cents  a  bale.  Hie 
railroads  have  fixed  the  rate  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  at  85  cents.  That  is 
the  present  rate,  but  it  has  been  50  cents,  and  as  low  as  80  cents.  Of  course,  the 
steamboate  could  not  meet  those  rates.  They  can  not  even  touch  it  now  at  85 
cents,  because,  having  to  allow  the  insurance  of  25  cents  a  bale,  it  leaves  the  rate 
at  60  cents  for  a  carriage  of  800  miles;  so  they  let  that  cotton  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  from  what  point?— A.  Memphis.  NatcheE  is 
also  a  railroad  point.  The  rate  there  fixed  by  the  railroad  is  50  cents,  so  if  a 
steamboat  carries  at  that  price  and  allows  25  cents  for  insurance,  she  gets  but  25 
cents;  so  she  does  not  take  a  bale  from  there,  either.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  railroad  and  steamboat  is  this:  All  the  way  along  the  river  there  is  no  place 
where  cotton  is  over  $1  a  bale,  and  from  that  it  goes  down  to  50  cents.  It  is  gi^ed 
all  the  way,  but  the  railroad,  while  taking  cotton  from  Memphis  at  85  cents,  at 
points  away  from  Memphis  they  receive  anywhere  from  $1.50  up  to  $2  a  bale. 
There  is  a  point  within  100  miles  of  New  Orleans,  off  from  the  river,  where  they 
get  $2  a  bale  for  cotton.  The  steamboat  in  line  with  that  point  on  the  river  car- 
ries it  for  50  cents. 

Q.  The  railroads,  then,  are  not  observing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  that  section  was  suspended  by 
the  commission.    They  allowed  its  suspension  at  river  competitive  iioints. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripi.ey.  )  In  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  case  originally? — A. 
Yes.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  were  the  principal  parties  to  it  at  first,  but  it 
has  been  extended  to  all  railroads  alike  where  they  are  in  competition  with 
the  steamboats. 

Q.  What  is  proposed  in  view  of  the  late  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  practically  negativing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law? — A.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  several  State  railroad  and  steamboat 
commissions,  notably  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  proper  reasonable  tariff  at  points  within  the  State,  why  should  the 
interstate  can*ier  be  excepted  and  not  held  amenable  to  any  law?  If  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  was  intended  to  protect  and  promote  commerce,  why  should  a  car- 
rier in  an  effort  to  force  or  destroy  a  rival  at  a  comnetitive  point,  be  justified 
under  that  law  in  exacting  disproportionate  unreasonaole  rates  all  alon^  the  non- 
competitive points  of  its  line?  In  other  words,  if  a  railroad  seeks  to  destroy  or 
cripple  the  steamboat,  why  not  at  its  own  cost,  instead  of  at  the  expense  of  help- 
less communities  entirely  removed  from  such  competition? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  cotton  bale  to  which  you  refer,  I  suppose,  is  the 
ordinary  cotton  bale,  and  not  the  round  bale?— A.  Yes;  the  round  bale  amounts 
to  very  little  so  far  on  the  river.  Out  of  78,000  bales  exported  from  New  Orleans 
in  1  day  recently,  there  were  only  about  4,300  round  bales. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  either  the  boats  or  the  railroad  companies 
make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  round  bale? — A.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  tliey  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  it,  because  they 
would  rather  handle  the  flat  cotton;  they  can  store  it  better  and  carry  more  of  it 
*han  round  cotton.    I  know  that  is  the  case,  particularly  with  exports,  because 

e  steamship  men  have  said  they  don't  like  to  nandle  the  round  bales;  they  cant 
t  as  much  cotton  in  a  s])ace  as  flat  cotton;  and  I  would  not  suppose  by  that 
it  they  would  make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  round  cotton. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  round  bale  contains  practically  double  the  weight  of 
cotton  that  the  oblong  bale  does? — ^A.  No;  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  They  reckon 
3  round  bales  to  1  bale  of  fiat  cotton. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  space  contains  double  the  weight  in  the  round 
bale  aa  compared  with  the  oblong  bale? — A.  Well,  it  takes  2  round  bales  to 
make  1  bale  of  flat  cotton.  I  suppose  it  would  not  take  so  much  space  perhaps 
as  the  flat  cotton,  but  flat  cotton  can  be  handled  better,  stored  better  on  steam- 
boats, where  the  freight  is  piled  up.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  it.  They  carry 
cotton  out  on  the  guards  10  or  13  bales  high — they  almost  hide  the  boat.  They 
could  not  do  that  with  the  round  cotton.  They  could  not  hold  it  in  mass.  It 
would  be  liable  to  tilt  and  capsize  the  cargo  into  the  river. 


O.  Do  you  know  what  the  facts  are  concerning  ocean-going  vessels  that  freight 
at  New  Orleans? — A.  I  know  very  little  about  that. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  aware,  then,  that  they  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
round  bale? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all.  I  only  gave  you  the  answer  that  one 
steamship  agent  in  New  Orleans  made  to  me;  that  he  would  rather  not  have 
the  ronna  bales,  because  they  can't  be  stored  like  the  flat  bales;  thejr  can't  take 
as  many  round  bales.  That  is,  they  can't  store  them  as  compactly  in  the  same 
space  as  the  flat  bales.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  difference  in  size  between 
the  compressed  and  the  original  bale.  They  w^ill  just  screw  that  in  a  solid 
mass,  almost.  They  can*t  do  that  with  the  round  bale.  There  are  vacant  spaces 
in  between  they  can't  screw  together  at  all,  but  the  flat  bales  can  be  screwed 
into  a  comx>act  mass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  double  the  weight,  then,  is  it  not;  2  round  bales 
is  equivalent  in  weight  to  a  flat  bale? — A.  It  is  1  flat  bale  to  2  round  bales. 

O.  Well,  is  not  that  a  saving  of  space  to  that  extent? — A.  They  can*t  store  it  so 
well.  If  yon  take  a  lot  of  boxes  and  pile  thtm  up  in  that  comer  there,  you  can 
make  a  solid  mass  of  them,  but  you  can  not  so  pile  up  barrels. 

Q.  Do  not  2  round  bales  of  cotton  weigh  more  than  a  square  bale? — A.  No;  you 
have  just  the  same  weight.    It  is  generally  rated  2  round  bales  to  1  flat  bale. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  then,  in  the  movement  of  cotton  by  the  round-bale 
process? — A.  Of  course,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  round  bale  is  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  take  fire,  less  susceptible  of  damage.  The  flat  bale  is  very  much  exx)osed, 
and  they  put  very  cheap  bagging  about  it,  and  not  enough  ties,  and  the  cotton  is 
more  expose  d  to  fire,  damage,  and  waste. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  the  freight  rates  heretofore  been  regulated  by 
space  or  weight  on  steamboats? — A.  Well,  they  have  not  been  regulated  by 
weight,  because,  up  to  recently,  the  steamboats  carried  freight  by  package  and 
by  measurement.  If  it  was  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  a  barrel  of  beans,  or  a  barrel  of 
potatoes,  it  was  carried  at  so  much  a  dry  barrel;  molasses,  vinegar,  whisky,  oils, 
at  so  much  a  wet  barrel,  and  boxed  goods  at  so  much  a  box.  Large  cases  and 
crates  and  casks  were  measured  and  carried  by  the  foot.  But  now,  since  the 
&dox>tion  of  the  railroad  methods,  they  are  carrying  it  all  by  weight. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.  )  Have  there  been  any  attempts  at  regulation  of  rates  on 
the  river,  or  is  it  competition  altogether? — A.  No;  no  attempt  at  regulation,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Take  New  Orleans,  for  instance;  there  are  30 
steamboats  that  are  owned  and  operated  out  from  New  Orleans.  There  are  only 
3  lines  there,  one  of  these  lines  owns  3  boats,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  other  boats.  Then  there  is  another  line  which  operates  boats  in  Red  River, 
owning  6  or  7  steamers,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do,  practically,  with  the  other 
boats.  And  there  is  another  line  which  owns  4  boats.  That  makes  3  lines  own- 
ing 13  boats.  The  other  17  are  individually  owned  and  operated,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  other  lines  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  so  there  is  no  attempt 
at  regulation  there,  and  there  can  not  be.  If  all  those  boats  would  go  into  1  line, 
they  would  have  just  the  same  experience  over  again,  as  in  other  cases  where 
attempts  were  made  to  control  a  trade — somebody  outside  having  a  boat  would 
think  it  a  good  place  for  him  to  get  in,  and  the  combination  would  be  off. 

Q.  No  attempts  at  combination? — A.  There  was  an  attempt  made  some  years 
ago  by  steamboat  men  to  get  all  the  steamboats  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  to 
cunsolidate,  but  it  was  ^ven  up.  They  could  not  get  them  to  agree  to  it  at  all — 
it  was  just  an  impossibility.  It  was  like  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  the  president  of  a  great  steamboat  line,  who  went  to 
New  York  to  get  Mr.  Vanderbilt  interested  in  the  line.  He  asked  just  one  ques- 
tion: •*  Do  you  own  the  track?  "  "  No."  That  ended  the  negotiation.  That  is 
the  condition.    Nobody  owns  the  river,  nor  the  trades,  and  I  suppose  never  will. 

Q.  Well,  are  any  lines  owned  by  railroads,  or  operated  by  them  or  for  them? — 
A.  No;  there  is  no  railroad  ownership  that  I  know  of.  The  only  Investment  I 
^ow  of  the  railroads  having  made  was  in  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  a  line  of 
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boats  out  from  St.  LouIh  a  few  years  ago;  but  the  line  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  that  ownership  was  not  publicly  known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  That  is  one  line  of  transportation  that  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes:  in  the  inter^  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  surplus  of  boats  on  the  river  at  the  preeent 
time? — A.  No.  As  I  say,  there  is  too  much  trouble  and  loss  in  navigation  to 
encourage  investments  in  that  kind  of  property.  There  was  the  Anchor  Lane, 
running  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans — ^about  the  finest  line  of  steamboats  we 
ever  had  on  the  Mississippi  River.  One  year  every  one  of  their  boats — and  they 
were  very  large  and  expensive  boats — was  idle  for  7  months.  They  did  not  turn 
a  wheel — not  from  want  of  patronage,  but  because  of  interrupted  navigation. 
Such  enforced  idleness  would  destroy  any  business.  There  are  a  great  many 
boats  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  more  tonnage  is  carried  on  that  river  than  all  the 
other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  togetlier.  There  was  a  time  quite  recently 
that  there  was  not  a  single  steamboat  running  because  of  interrupted  navigation. 
There  was  5  feet  7  inches  in  the  lock  and  dam  system  of  the  river,  and  only  1  foot 
8  inches  of  water  at  other  places  in  the  river, 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats  in  traffic  season, 
when  the  water  was  at  proper  depth? — A.  Well,  just  after  the  war,  and  for  some 
time  after,  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats:  but  there  is  not  now.  Of  course  there 
are  new  boats  building  all  the  time.  When  boats  are  lost  or  placed  out  of  serv- 
ice they  are  replaced. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  cost  of  boats,  the  size,  and  insurance 
rates? — A.  The  cost  of  a  boat  varies.  It  depends  a  good  deal,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  ideas  of  the  man  building  it.  Some  men  build  beats  more  costly  than  others, 
in  different  ways.  Then  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  trade  it  is  built  for.  But 
the  cost  runs  anywhere  from  $30,000  up  to  $100,000.  There  is  no  fixing  upon  any 
particular  price.    It  depends  on  conditions. 

Now,  the  insurance  tnat  steamboat  men  speak  of  as  being  so  prohibitory  in 
effect,  is  that  on  hulls,  which  runs  anywhere  from  8  to  18  per  cent.  It  is  as  high 
in  some  tributarjp' trades  as  18  per  cent,  and  it  is  kept  at  that  figure  for  the  reason 
that  the  navigation  is  considered  dangerous.  There  are  no  rocks  in  hardly  any  of 
the  streams,  but  it  is  the  Buags  that  accumulate  there  all  the  time.  They* are  not 
always  removed  properly.  The  Government  appropriates  the  money  for  that 
work,  but  we  do  not  think  the  service  is  as  efficiently  rendered  as  it  might  be. 
The  trouble  is  they  generally  commence  operations  too  late.  They  wait  until  the 
river  gets  too  low,  and  oftentimes  before  much  work  can  be  done  the  snagboats 
have  to  quit  because  of  the  low  water.  And  sometimes  the  snags  removed  are  depoes- 
ited  along  the  banks.  The  next  rise  picks  them  up,  and  they  get  back  into  the 
channels  and  cause  destruction.  And  then  another  element  in  the  insurance  rates 
is  the  bridges.  I  have  never  heard  a  steamboat  man  yet  object  to  bridges.  They 
know  bridges  must  be  built  across  the  rivers  and  they  do  not  oppose  them,  but 
they  do  object  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  built  and  hx^ated  and  made 
a  menace  to  life  and  property.  There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  any  steaml>()at  men  who  would  willfully  tie  up  and  say  they  could  not  get 
by  the  piers  at  times,  unless  there  was  a  dang:er;  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  run  into  a  bridge  just  simply  to  prove  the  bridge  dangerous.  We  have  the 
delays  in  passing  these  bridges,  and  we  have  accidents  and  lossess,  and  we  believe 
the  Government  should  be  a  little  more  considerate  of  the  river  intereste  and  If sb 
indulgent  of  those  of  the  railroad,  and  not  disregard  entirely  the  interest  of  navi- 

§ation  or  impair  it.    There  is  hardly  a  bridge  proposed  that  the  steunboat  men 
o  not  have  to  go  and  tight  for  their  interests.    And  then  they  are  put  dovni  as 
kickers,  as  trying  to  oppose  the  railroads  crossing  the  rivers. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  fine  passenger  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  like  tho«e 
before  the  war  or  just  after  the  war? — A.  Well,  the  methoos  of  business  on  the 
river  have  changed.  People  who  live  on  the  river  now,  or  travel  on  the  river,  don't 
see  those  great  fine  boats  passing  as  before.  Many  think  it  is  because  there  is  no 
longer  the  business.  In  the  days  of  those  greater,  finer  steamboats,  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  was  carried  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  distributed  I  ack 
up  to  local  points  along  the  river,  but  now  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  which  goes  from 
St.  Louis  is  distributed  at  these  points  direct.  A  boat  now  carrying  1 ,600  to  1 .800 
tons  of  freight  will  put  out  1,200  tons  of  it  before  she  gets  to  New  Orleans,  going 
into  New  Orleans  probably  with  a  third  of  a  load.  But  the  neatest  change  is  in 
this:  The  railroads  will  caiTy  freight,  for  instance,  to  Memphis,  to  Vicksburg,  to 
Natohez,and  Baton  Rouge,  and  at  each  of  those  places  are  established  local  lines 
of  packets,  which  carry  the  freight  up  and  down  from  those  places,  so  that  instead 
of  the  through  traffic  as  before,  it  has  become  largely  local.  The  traffic  is  on  the 
river  just  the  same,  but  it  has  changed  altogether  in  distribution.    Before  Uas 
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time  I  speak  of  there  were  none  of  these  local  packetfl  at  all.  Yicksburg  did  not 
operate  boats  up  and  down  the  river,  nor  did  Memphis,  except  those  running  to 
the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers.  Now,  at  Natchez  there  are  two  lines  of  steam- 
boats where  there  was  none  before.  One  line  runs  from  Natchez  up  to  Vicksburg, 
and  the  other  runs  from  Natchez  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  instead  of  the  through  boats 
handling  that  traffic  and  travel,  it  is  largely  done  by  local  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  line  of  passengers  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans? — A.  There  are  only  two  boats  runnmg  through,  but  they  lose  so 
much  time  on  their  trips  they  do  not  carry  many  passengers.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  about  the  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  boats. 

Q.  Is  the  Anchor  Line  still  in  existence? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  facilities  have  you  in  New  Orleans  there  for  the  transfer  of  grain  from 
barges  to  ocean-going  ships? — A.  Well,  we  have  them  nearly  perfect.  We  have 
2  systems  there.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Stuyvesant  wharf.  It  was  built  by 
the  BUnois  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a  very  large  modem  elevator,  and  another 
IB  building,  to  cost  a  million  dollars.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  across  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  the  Stuyvesant  wharf,  has  a  large  elevator,  and  is  building  an 
additional  one;  for  the  bulk  ^ain  business  of  New  Orleans  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  port  in  the  United  States,  In  fact  we  are  the  second  port  now 
in  import  and  export  values.  There  is  also  a  large  elevator  at  Southi)ort.  At 
Chalmette  there  is  a  very  large  elevator;  and  then  we  have  barges,  that  is,  hulls, 
wich  elevators — ^movable  elevators.  We  have  both  methods  and  they  are  very 
complete.    There  is  never  any  delay  there  at  all  in  the  transfer  of  grain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  the  condition  of  grain  coming  from  whaleback 
barges? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  under  the  old  barges? — A.  No.  There  has  been 
some  talk  away  from  home  of  the  grain  not  being  delivered  in  good  condition,  but 
that  has  been  exploded  officially  and  positively  by  all  authorities  connected  with 
the  export  of  grain.  We  had  a  case  uiere  some  years  ago.  A  ship  loaded  with 
balk  grain,  in  passing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  got  aground  and  was 
detained  there  some  time,  and  it  was  during  the  hot  weather.  It  was  thought 
then  that  that  was  about  as  good  a  test  of  the  grain's  condition  as  could  be  had. 
The  ship  had  to  return  to  be  docked  and  repaired  and  was  unloaded.  When  *the 
grain  was  taken  out  it  was  found  in  just  the  same  sound  condition  as  when  it 
went  in.  There  is  nothing  in  that  at  all.  There  is  no  damage  to  grain  handled 
in  our  climate. 

Q.  Is  flour  carried  down  to  New  Orleans  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries? — ^A. 
Yes.    Flour  exports  are  increasing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  countries,  principally,  breadstuffs  go  to  from  New 
Orleans? — A.  Most  everywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Central  American  trade  from  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  the  flour  go  to,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America? — A.  Cen- 
tral America  and  Havana  get  the  bulk  of  it.    A  good  deal  goes  to  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  state  what  influences  determine  the  minimum 
rates — the  lowest  rates  on  the  river? — A.  That  is  the  only  rate  that  prevails  now — 
minimum  rate— and  it  is  just  as  low  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  forced  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes;  that  has  been  forced  by 
the  railroads,  because  we  either  had  to  take  it  at  the  railroad  rate,  or  as  near  to 
it  as  we  could  get,  or  else  not  get  the  freight.  When  a  boat  makes  a  low  rate  to 
any  i)oint  that  rate  affects  much  of  the  distance  that  boat  goes  over.  We  can  not 
charge  25  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour  to  one  point,  for  instance,  where  it  has  a  rail- 
road, and  then  get  40  or  50  cents  to  another  nonrailroad  point.  We  can  not  do  it; 
the  conditions  will  not  allow  it.  We  would  Hke  to  do  it.  If  we  could  do  as  a 
railroad  does,  we  would  not  then  care  if  there  was  or  was  not  an  interstate- 
commerce  law. 

Q.  Is  the  navigable  season  more  irregular  and  shorter  than  it  was  25  or  30  years 
ago? — A.  Yes;  and  we  think  that  is  due  principally  to  the  denuding  of  the  for- 
ests. The  water  now  comes  down  in  the  shape  of  f  rei»hets,  and  it  passes  off  quicker. 
It  forms  in  less  time  and  passes  off  quicker.  And  then  another  cause  of  that  down 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  the  levee  system.  Before  the  system  was  what 
it  is  now  there  were  large  basins,  and  the  river  would  overflow  and  fill  up  all 
those  great  swamps,  and  the  water  would  lie  there  and  gradually  drain  back  into 
the  river,  and  it  would  prolong  the  rise.  But  now  that  nas  all  been  leveed  either 
by  the  railroads  or  by  the  people  themselves,  and  all  that  water  is  confined  in 
the  river,  so  it  is  in  the  same  condition  in,  the  lower  end  of  the  river  as  in  the 
u^per  end  where  the  rises  come  from.  Our  freshets  come  mainly  from  the  Ohio 
River.  We  are  never  troubled  with  water  from  the  Missouri  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi;  they  are  not  considered  by  us  at  all.    Our  floods  come  from  the  Ohio 
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River,  bat  the  npper  part  of  this  river  has  been  so  filled  up  by  corporations  mak- 
ing more  building  room  that  the  river  has  become  very  narrow  and  the  water 
forms  and  mns  out  very  quickly.  Sometimes  a  big  rise  at  Pittsburg  will  last 
hardly  long  enoueh  to  get  out  two  runs  of  coal,  it  passes  off  so  quickly,  while 
years  ago  before  these  changes  had  taken  place  there  would  be  water  for  one  or 
two  months. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  what  you  say  about  the  great  corporations  narrowing  the 
Upper  Ohio? — A.  That  has  been  a  subject  before  Congress  and  le^lation  was 
enacted  to  stop  it,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  stopped.  But  they  did  take  up  a 
great  deal  from  the  river,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  complaint  by  the  steam- 
boat men  because  it  was  making  the  river  too  narrow  to  handle  their  business  in. 
You  see  they  make  up  ^eat  coal  tows  there  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
We  had  a  coal  tow  go  down  the  Mississippi  River  some  years  ago,  maae  up  of  M 
boats,  of  over  50,000  tons  of  coal.  There  must  be  room  in  which  to  handle  a  tovv 
of  that  kind.  Coal  is  brought  from  Pittsburg,  2,000  miles,  down  to  New  Orleans 
for  75  cents  a  ton — that  is  about  the  highest  they  ever  get.  One  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  owners  of  those  tow  boats  said  that  if  assured  of  navigation,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  bridge  piers,  he  would  contract  to  deliver  coal  for  oO  cents  a  ton,  and 
make  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  any  coal  so  by  rail?— A.  No;  not  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  It 
can  be  handled  much  more  cheaply  by  boat  than  by  rail.  They  have  coal  dumps 
which  dump  from  the  mine  into  the  boats,  and  the  boats  carry  anywhere  from 
900  to  1,000  tons.  The  tows  are  made  up  very  quickly,  and  when  there  is  plenty 
of  water  they  go  through  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Clarke.)  Does  that  coal  business  go  on  throughout  the  year?— A. 
No;  they  only  ship  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  Upper  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  The 
shipments  are  nearly  all  from  Pittsburg.  We  sometimes  run  out  of  coal  in  New 
Orleans.  Our  shipping  interests  are  increasing  so  very  greatly  and  there  are  so 
many  more  steamships  coming  theie  now  than  ever  before,  that  this  last  season 
we  had  to  get  nearly  400,000  tons,  part  rail  and  part  water,  from  Alabama.  The 
Pittsburg  supply  gave  out;  there  was  not  water  enough  for  the  runs.  The  coal 
was  in  Pittsburg,  loaded  on  the  boats,  but  there  was  not  the  water  for  delivery, 
so  we  had  to  draw  upon  Alabama,  and  the  difference  amounted  to  nearly  400,000 
tons.  You  see  coal  consumption  has  been  very  largely  increased  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Boers.  Manv  ste.imships  have  come  to  New  Orleans  for  horses 
and  mules,  and  they  take  all  tne  coal  they  can  carry,  perhax)s  4,000  or  5,000  tons 
to  a  ship — not  less  than  8,000  tons  anyhow. 

Q.  Bituminous  or  anthracite? — A.  It  is  what  we  call  soft  coal;  bituminous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  about  the  vessels  used  in  the  Boer  trade,  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  the  vessels  of  other  countries  supplanting  the  vessels  of 
Great  Britian  in  tne  trade  at  New  Orleans  as  the  result  of  transports  going  into 
that  South  African  business? — A.  The  English  vessels  have  not  been  sup- 
planted. They  have  drawn  out  that  much — ^from  the  foreign  trade.  It  has 
crowded  others  coming  there  that  much  more.  The  English  tonnage  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time  at  New  Orleans,  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
there  comes  again  the  navigation  question.  In  the  flads  jetties,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  there  has  not  been  a  sumciencv  of  water  for  the  largest  steamers  that 
have  been  built  for  the  New  Orleans  trade  recently,  and  there  are  anywhere  from 
40  to  45  vessels  that  have  to  go  out  with  less  tlum  a  full  cargo  on  account  of  lack 
of  water.  They  go  short  sometimes  as  much  as  8,000  tons,  because  there  is  not 
enough  water  for  their  full  carrying  capacity.  Under  the  contract  which  expired 
a  few  days  ago  there  was  only  26  feet  of  water  required  at  the  jetties,  and  these 
ships  could  load  to  28,  29,  and  80  feet.  Now  we  are  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  to  open  up  another  pass  and  give  85  feet  of  water;  when  that  is  done 
not  only  will  a  larger  number  of  ships  come  there,  but  the  ocean  rates  will  be 
materially  lowered, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  thought  out  what  effect  it  has  in  lowering 
the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river? — A.  The  jetties? 

Q.  The  depth  of  that  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — ^A.  No,  it  has  had  no 
effect  at  all,  because  there  are  three  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
effect  of  the  jetties  has  not  been  to  draw  off  the  water  any  sooner.  All  the  river 
section  below  Vicksburg  is  a  basin.  Now.  awhile  ago  I  spoke  about  how  soon 
the  freshets  passed  out  from  the  Ohio  River.  For  8  or  4  years  I  kept  a  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans.  I  took  the  time  when  it  would  get 
even  with  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  went  above  it  until  it  fell,  and  the  longest 
period  was  107  days  in  1894. 

Q.  The  difference  between  26  and  35  feet,  9  feet  more  of  fall,  it  seems  to  me 
would  have  an  appreciable  effect? — A.  No,  it  would  not  drain  off  the  water  from 
the  river,  for  this  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  more  than  before. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  three  bayous  there  to  the 
main  leyel  of  the  gulf — ^pretty  near  the  same,  are  they? — ^A.  They  are  the  same, 
yes.  There  was  recently  a  sorvey  made  of  the  Southwest  Pass.  There  have  been 
5  other  surveys  by  the  Government  in  the  last  60  years,  and  20  years  ago  the  South 
Ftes  y^sa  deepeneid  from  9  feet  to  26  feet,  and  yet  the  observations  were  that  there 
had  been  practically  no  change  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  conditions 
were  just  about  the  same  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  60  years,  and  these  surveys 
ihowed  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarkk.)  Will  the  jetty  system  be  employed  for  opening  the  new 
pass? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  success  then? — ^A.  Yes,  only  the  engpneers  propose  to  reverse  the 
proposition.  Mr.  Eads^s  proposition  was  that  the  jetties  would  be  self-maintain- 
mg;  they  would  maintain  the  channels  themselves  with  the  scour  that  they  pro- 
duced; hut  he  also  used  a  dredge  as  an  auxiliary.  Now,  the  present  plan  of  the 
engineers  is  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  dredges  and  use  the  jetties  as  an 
anzili£U7;  that  is,  they  are  going  to  deepen  the  channel  with  the  dredges  and  use 
the  jetties  mainly  as  a  protection  to  the  channel,  which  is  open  and  exposed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  wind  blows  from  all  directions  and  sand  is  carried 
by  the  waves,  so  these  jetties  are  intended  to  keep  the  sand  from  being  blown 
over  into  the  channel,  as  well  as  to  serve  their  other  legitimate  purposes. 

Q.  Has  the  draft  c^  ocean-going  vessels  been  increased  very  much  since  the 
construction  of  those  jetties? — A.  Oh,  ^es.  Why,  when  Mr.  Eada  made  his  con- 
tract with  the  €k>vemment  the  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  be  paid  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  when  he  obtained  20  feet,  so  many  at  22  feet, 
and  so  many  at  30  feet;  but  when  he  g[ot  to  26  feet  he  thought  he  had  better 
stop.  He  thought  that  depth  was  sufificient.  By  act  of  Congress  the  President 
appointed  a  special  board  of  engineers  to  examine  and  report  as  to  that,  and  in 
tneir  report  tney  said  that  they  thought  26  feet  was  sufficient  for  all  time.  Well, 
it  did  appear  so  then,  but  it  is  entirely  insufficient  now,  because,  as  I  say,  we 
hare  vessels  that  can  load  to  32  feet.  New  fork  Harbor,  you^  know,  got  an 
appropriation  lately  to  increase  the  depths  from  85  to  40  feet,  because  it  is  thought 
35  feet  is  insufficient  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  some  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
were  spent  on  the  dock  system,  and  they  are  now  spending  $9,000,000  more  to 
deepen  the  harbor  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  larger  vessels.  I  read  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  contract  had  been  let  to  build  a  vessel  for  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  1,000  feet  long,  to  draw  35  feet  of  water.  At  the  time  of  the  jetties  about 
the  longest  vessel  we  had  coming  in  there  was  350  feet.  We  have  vessels  coming 
now  500  feet  long.  It  is  the  great  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels 
that  has  cheapened  transportation  so  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  the  jetties? — 
A.  No;  there  has  been  no  change  made.  Eads  simply  contracted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  26  feet  of  water.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  means  adopted.  The  pass  was  turned  over  to  him.  He  owned  the  lands  and 
the  plant,  and  the  Government  allowed  him  $100,000  a  year  for  maintenance,  and 
he  had  to  keep  up  the  depth  out  of  that  $100,000.  Bat  the  Government  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  work  any  more  than  to  send  an  engineer  officer  down  there  to 
niake  soundings  and  report,  so  that  payments  could  be  made. 
.  Q.  How  are  the  new  jetties  being  constructed  and  maintained? — ^A.  The  new 
jetties  will  be  constructed  under  direction  of  the  Government  engineers. 

Q.  Not  by  contract? — A.  The  work  will  prpbably  be  done  by  contract,  but 
under  the  Government's  supervision  and  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  character  of  the  labor 
employed  on  the  Mississippi  boats  and  the  wages  paid? — A.  Yea;  the  officers  of 
the  boat  are  all  white,  but  the  labor  is  all  negro.  There  are  very  few  white  men 
employed  as  roustabouts,  because  they  can  not  stand  the  work.*^  The  banks  are 
"igh  in  low  water  and  the  weather  is  pretty  hot.  and  it  is  just  about  the  hardest 
^ork  there  is  to  get  the  cargo  on  and  off  a  steamboat,  and  about  the  only  laborer 
ve  find  that«can  stand  it  is  the  ne^o,  and  we  have  to  pay  very  high  for  it.  On 
tile  upper  rivers,  where  the  traffic  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  on  the 
lower  river,  they  have  mixed  crews;  some  of  the  boats  have  half  white  and  half 
^egrD,and  some  have  all  white  crews — a  very  few.  But  the  most  of  them  have  all 
J^o  crews  and  pay  anywhere  from  $30  to  $40.  But  down  with  us,  in  the  packet 
trades,  we  have  a  different  kind  of  freight  to  handle  and  we  have  higher  banks  to 
W  it  on.  The  conditions  are  different.  We  pay  anywhere  from  $40  to  $110  a 
Dionth  for  labor.  We  call  them  roustabouts.  They  call  them  deck  hands  on  the 
^per  river  boats.  And  there  was  one  instance  where  they  were  paid  at  the  rate 
^^  ll^  a  month.  The  boats  are  only  out  from  3  to  6  days  on  a  trip,  and  they  are 
paid  at  that  rate. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  l)oard  furnished  in  addition  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  How  mnch  work  in  a  year  would  that  labor  have? — 
A.  The  labor  does  not  work  steady;  they  are  all  the  time  changing  aboat.  A 
boat  will  never  have  the  same  crew  any  2  trips  in  succession.  The  roustabout  is 
a  very  peculiar  individual.  He  does  not  care  about  saving  money  or  having  a 
home,  and  does  not  care  much  about  a  family;  he  has  no  moral  obligations,  hardly, 
of  any  kind.  All  he  cares  about  is  playing  craps.  When  paid  off,  out  of  a  crew 
of  80  or  40  to  50  men,  why,  perhaps  5  or  6  men  wUl  have  all  the  money  of  the  whole 
crew — win  it  after  they  are  paid  off.  They  are  generally  paid  just  before  they  get 
into  i>ort,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  will  leave  the  boat  without  a  dollar  in 
their  pockets.  They  are  very  improvident:  they  like  to  change  about  and  go  on 
one  boat  one  time  and  then  another  the  next  time,  and  maybe  the  next  time  they 
will  ^o  up  the  river  several  hundred  miles  into  another  trade;  so  that  they  are  aU 
the  time  changing  crews.  It  is  very  seldom  they  have  the  same  men  any  2  trips 
in  succession. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clajike.  )  What  is  craps? — ^A.  It  is  a  game  of  dice.  I  must  say  that 
while  I  have  seen  it  played  and  heara  a  great  deal  of  it  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.    They  throw  three  dice  and  calf  certain  numbers. 


Q.  It  is  a  gambling  game? — A.  Yes. 


^  Is  it  prohibited  by  law? — A.  It  is  prohibited  in  Louisiana;  like  a  good  many 
otlTer  laws,  though,  not  very  strictly  followed.  *  The  steamboat  men  would  like  to 
break  it  up,  because  it  is  demoralizing.  They  would  rather  have  men  of  better 
condition,  financially  and  otherwise,  than  they  are.  But  the  steamboats  can  not 
get  along  without  them,  and  they  want  the  very  best  of  them,  because  it  is  only 
the  very  best  of  men  that  can  stand  that  kind  of  labor.  You  do  not  find  any  old 
men  or  any  weak  men  among  them;  thev  are  all  strong,  vigorous  young  fellows, 
and  they  have  got  to  be  to  stand  the  work.  The  steamboat  men  would  rather  see 
them  better  oft,  and  would  help  them  if  they  could.  The  steamboats  provide 
messrooms  to  eat  in,  and  tin  pans  and  knives  and  forks  and  cups;  but  tne  men 
would  much  r^her  liave  the  food  brought  out  in  a  dish  pan  and  put  on  deck  and 
take  it  in  their  nands  and  eat  it.  That  satisfies  them  better.  They  do  not  care 
for  a  table  or  a  service  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  are  places  provided  for 
them  to  sleep  in.  but  they  never  go  there,  because  they  want  tonidefrom  the  mate 
when  they  make  a  landing  and  dodge  the  work.  They  will  hide  amongst  the 
freight.  And  if  it  is  cold  weather  or  rainy  they  will  go  right  down  underneath 
the  boilers  and  sleep  there  in  preference,  where  a  white  man  would  bnm  up. 
That  suits  them  better  than  sleeping  quarters.  As  I  say,  they  are  very  peculiar 
individuals,  but  they  are  the  very  best  labor  there  is,  and  we  could  not  get  along 
without  them,  and  when  they  come  high,  well,  we  take  them  just  the  same;  we 
have  got  to  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  conduct  that 
you  speak  about  respecting  them,  where  men  are  saving  and  acquire  property 
from  that  kind  of  labor? — A.  There  are  many  among  the  negro  population  of  New 
Orleans  who  are  saving.  Negroes  are  employed  everywhere  in  New  Orleans.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  branch  of  business  that  negroes  are  not  employed  in. 
And  there  are  many  negroes  who  own  their  own  homes,  educate  their  children, 
and  live  a  good  and  comfortable  life.  But  there  are  many  just  like  these  rousta- 
bouts. It  does  not  cost  them  anything  for  education,  because  the  white  people 
pay  for  it — furnish  the  schoolhouses — just  the  same  as  for  the  whites.  There  is 
no  difference  in  the  instruction  or  in  the  cost  of  it,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  white  people.  They  have  to  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  white  people 
do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  teachers  for  those  colored  schools  white  or 
colored? — A.  Both.  There  is  a  deal  of  trouble,  though,  to  get  colored  teachers, 
because  they  will  not  study  up  for  the  examinations.  We  try  to  get  the  best,  but 
have  to  take  an  inferior  grade  because  they  will  not  try  to  excel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  roustabouts  families? — ^A.  Some  of  them;  but 
they  mostly  go  to  what  we  call  barrel  houses,  where  they  sell  liqrbor  and  have 
dance  halls  and  crap  games,  and  where  the  commonest  kind  of  women  frequent. 
That  is  their  place.  VHien  a  steamboat  wants  a  crew  the  officers  often  go  to  the 
barrel  houses  to  find  them. 

Q.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  organize  them  into  a  union? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  have  organizations,  but  they  does  not  amount  to  much  because  they  do  not 
hold  to  them  very  well. 

Q.  Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  rate  of  wages — ^the  union? — ^A-  It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  negroes  stand  together  very  weU,  though, 
without  these  organizations.  When  a  steamboat  is  ready  to  ship  a  crew  the  mate 
has  shipping  tickets,  and  he  goes  out  to  the  end  of  the  stage  ana  some  negro  will 
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ask,  * '  What  are  you  paying?  "  *  *  Fifty  dollars. "  Well ,  if  they  have  made  up  their 
nund  that  they  want  $60,  some  of  them  call  oat  $60  and  they  will  all  say  $60,  and 
will  not  ship  unless  it  is  promised*  While  they  may  have  their  organizations, 
tiiey  do  not  amount  to  as  much  as  their  combinations  right  on  the  spot.  I  do  not 
kzKTw  whether  they  x)rearrange  them  or  not,  but  they  are  in  effect  just  the  same, 
«Dd  that  is  the  way  they  do  it.  But  their  labor  unions  have  given  the  steamboats 
iittle  trouble.  There  is  very  little  clash  between  the  steamboats  and  the  negroes. 
The  steamboats,  of  course,  have  to  pay  such  high  wages  at  times,  and  think  they 
are  being  imposed  on,  but  they  pay. 

Q.  Have  the  Italians  taken  to  that  work? — A.  We  did  try  them.  Two  boats 
hired  Italians,  but  had  to  give  them  up.  The  Italian  is  a  peculiar  laborer  also. 
The  Italians  could  not  understand  English.  They  had  an  interpreter  through 
whom  the  mate  gave  the  orders,  and  they  were  liable  to  pick  up  any  package  on 
the  boat  and  run  ashore  with  it  whether  it  belonged  there  or  not,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  that  account.  And  they  were  not  strong  enough.  They 
are  small  men,  not  equal  to  the  work,  and  after  2  or  8  trixw  they  were  discharged, 
and  the  steamboats  went  back  to  negro  roustabouts  and  paid  higher  wages.  They 
had  paid  the  Italians  $60 — $2  a  day — and  boaixl.  Had  tiiey  proved  good  labor  I 
suppose  they  would  have  been  hired  altogether,  but  they  would  not  answer. 
There  were  onlv  2  boats  hiring  the  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  general  stevedore  work  on  the  docks  in  New 
Orleans  do  you  use  Italians? — A.  No;  there  is  very  little  of  Italian  labor  except  on 
the  fruit  ships.  That  is  altogether  Italian  labor.  The  Italian  contractor  unloads 
fruit  vessels,  and  he  employs  none  but  Italian  labor.  The  other  labor  has  been, 
np  to  recently,  mostly  white,  but  now  the  negro  is  making  inroads  into  that 
employment.  They  work  cheaper  and  are  gradually  displacing  the  white  steve- 
dores. Still  there  is  a  large  number  of  white  men  employed  in  loading  cotton 
and  unloading  the  cargoes.  But  that  is  altogether  different  labor  there  from  what 
we  have  on  the  river.  That  is  steady  labor;  they  work  in  the  same  gangs;  they 
do  not  change  at  all;  they  form  a  very  close  corporation. 

Q.  Wliat  view  have  your  commercial  men  in  New  Orleans  taken  of  the  opening 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal? — ^A.  We  think  New  Orleans  will  be  helped  immediately 
and  more  largely  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  so  we  are  very  anxious 
for  its  construction. 

Q.  What  preparations  have  you  for  building  boats  at  New  Orleans? — A.  The 
Navy  is  establishing  a  large  dock  there.  That  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
shipyard.  We  have  built  vessels  there  from  time  to  time  in  all  these  yeai*s,  occa- 
sionally building  a  steamboat,  but  there  has  not  been  much  encouragement  for 
that  kind  of  work,  because  it  seems  that  they  can  build  better  on  the  Ohio  River 
than  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why,  but  it  is  so.  They  hardly  ever 
build  a  steamboat  in  New  Orleans;  generally  go  to  the  Ohio  River  for  it. 

Q.  Where  are  all  your  Mississippi  and  Missouri  boats  usually  bu^t? — ^A.  They 
are  built,  almost  all  of  them,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Shipyards  have  been  established 
there  ever  since  the  first  steamboat  was  built.  We  occasonally  build  little  boats 
along  on  the  tributaries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  fruit  trust  at  New  Orleans  that  sends  fruit 
by  boats  to  different  ports? — A.  Yes;  some  people  call  it  a  trust.  It  is  a  company 
called  the  United  Fruit  Ck>mpany;  came  there  m  the  last  year  and  bought  out  aU 
the  other  companies  in  New  Orleans  and  put  them  under  this  one  management. 
There  were  a  number  of  companies  there.  I  think  there  were  13  different  com- 
panies, all  operatinf^  independently  of  each  other  and  all  owning  vessels;  but  now 
they  are  all  consolidated.  Men  tnat  were  most  largely  concerned  in  those  com- 
paniefl  seem  to  be  out  of  them  altogether.  They  are  engaged  in  other  business; 
they  do  not  import  fruit;  they  do  not  own  any  steamshiiw. 

(^.  Does  this  trust  control  the  banana  and  other  foreign  fruit  trade  of  the 
United  States?— A.  They  control  all  that  trade  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  And  really  all  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  too? — A.  I  do  not  know  so 
mach  about  that. 

.  Q'  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  They  not  only  raise  the  fruit  but  transport  it>— that 
is,  they  own  the  steamships? — A.  Yes;  they  have  bought  fruit  plantations  on  the 
other  side.    They  own  the  product  and  the  ships  that  carry  it. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  directly  themselves  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  cars?— A.  No;  they  do  not  own  cars;  they  deal  directly  with 
the  railroads. 


Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rate8?--A.  No. 


.   Whether  they  get  special  rates? — A.  No;  I  do  not.     There  are  3  railroads 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business,  the  Northeastern,  which  owns  a  fruit  whai'f ;  the 
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Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the  Illinois  Centnd  have  their  fmit  wharves.  Tl 
all  handle  fmit  rapidly  and  economically  in  New  Orleans.  A  ship  comes  in  th 
at  any  time,  and  whetner  it  is  9  o*clock  in  the  morning  or  9  o'clock  at  ni^r^t,  i 
is  unloaded  at  once  and  within  a  few  hoars  the  fmit  is  all  on  its  way  from  N 
Orleans;  it  never  lies  there  at  all.  The  ripe  fmit  that  will  not  bear  transpoi 
tion  is  sold  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Has  this  combination  raised  prices  to  the  oonsamez 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that;  they  claim  they  have  not.  I  believe  they  cb 
that  the  object  was  to  lessen  exfienses  and  make  their  profit  therefrom. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  complaint  against  the  prices  then? — ^A.  No;  notbysn 
dealers,  because  they  buy  bananas  at  retail  just  as  cheap  now  as  they  did  beft 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  regular  line  of  vessels  plying  betwi 
New  Orleans  and  foreign  ports? — ^A.  That  are  owned  in  New  Orleans? 

Q.  No. — A.  They  are  all  foreign  lines. 

Q.  To  what  ports? — A.  To  every  port  in  the  world.  We  have  14  different  Ui 
of  steamships  that  come  to  New  Orleans,  regularly  consigned  to  agents,  all  i 
year  round— every  trip  thev  make.  Two  of  the  lines  which  are  located  in  N 
Chrleans  are  the  two  largest  lines  owned  in  America — ^the  Leyland- West  India  Li 
and  the  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  Is  that  the  same  Leyland  line  which  mns  tn 
Boston? — ^A.  And  New  York;  yes.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  stea 
ship  traffic.  We  ship  to  Cuba,  but  those  shipments  are  carried  by  the  Soutbe 
Pacific  Line,  an  American -owned  line.  There  are  no  foreign  steuners  engage 
of  course,  in  the  coast wis<^  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  tramp  steamers,  I  suppose,  call  at  yo 
port? — A.  Yes:  and  they  come  consigned  to  the  r^^ar  agents  of  the  lines 
which  they  belong. 

Q.  Of  course  they  do  not  run  regularly? — ^A.  No;  they  may  make  a  few  trij 
but  they  go  everywhere.  They  are  liable  to  come  from  Belfast  to  New  Orleai 
and  then  maybe  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America,  and  then  from  Sop 
America  to  New  York,  maybe  from  New  York  to  Australia.  There  is  no  telli 
where  they  go, 

Q.  You  have  no  American  line? — A.  No;  not  in  the  foreign  business.  The 
are  American  lines,  but  thev  are  in  the  coastwise  trade,  like  tne  Southern  Pacil 
and  these  fruit  lines;  and  then  the  New  York  Cromwell  Line.  We  have.  I  on 
pose,  not  less  than  1 .400  steamships  coming  to  New  Orleans  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  about  having  no  river  statistics.  Won 
you  advise  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  taking  up  that  feature  ai 
compiling  statistics  of  the  river  trade? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mighty  g« 
thing  for  the  river  interests  if  it  were  done,  because  there  is  a  gi'owingimpressi( 
that  the  traffic  on  the  river  is  leaving  it,  that  the  rivers  are  hardly  worth  impW 
ing  any  more:  and  if  they  were  to  get  up  these  statistics,  then,  and  only  by  tb 
means,  would  it  be  known  just  how  much  commerce  there  is  on  the  nver.  I 
vidue  and  the  extent  of  it  is  not  known.  There  are  no  fuU  statistics  furnished) 
Congress.  The  United  States  engineers  who  are  assigned  to  different  distrid 
make  an  attempt  every  year  to  gather  this  information.  They  send  out  blanlcst 
different  steamboat  lines  and  to  the  different  owners  of  steamboats,  and  whei 
the  owners  manifest  a  proper  interest  in  it  they  fill  out  those  blanks  and  sen 
them  back,  showing  the  number  of  trips  made,  where  to,  and  the  number  ( 
passengers  and  tons  carried,  the  draft  of  their  boats,  and  the  size.  But  there tf 
a  good  many  of  those  blaiikH  that  are  never  returned;  they  do  not  always  reae 
them,  because  maybe  the  boat  has  left  her  former  trade  and  gone  elsewhere.  S 
that  the  engineers  try  to  get  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  the  river:  a» 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  because  it  is  the  information  mainly  upon  whip 
they  recommend  improvements  to  Congress.  These  are  about  the  only  statistic 
that  are  gotten  up,  and  they  are  incomplete.  The  commissioner  of  the  census  b 
his  report  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  full  returns  of  the  traffic  on  tb 
rjver,  out  he  guessed  that  over  50  per  cent  of  it  was  by  water.  And  that  is  to 
wav  with  this  effort  of  my  own.  I  spent  about  2  months  on  this  work  where^ 
should  have  taken  4  or  5  montlis,  in  order  to  go  to  every  steamboat  and  get  to 
information  from  her  books. 

Q.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  Government  to  gather  the  statistics  tn»' 
for  a  private  individual? — A.  Oh,  yes:  it  would. 

Q.  They  would  respond  to  it  better? — A.  They  would  resjx)nd  to  it  because  the] 
would  like  to  have  it  known;  yes.  They  would  think  it  to  their  disadvantage  !J. 
have  it  believed  that  the  steamboat  is  not  to  be  considered  any  more.  They  o^ 
not  refuse  to  give  information  to  the  census  commissioner  about  their  traffic  ajj 
their  earnings  and  their  profits  and  everything  of  that  kind.  All  that  inf onn^^^ 
would  be  given  again. 
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Q.  Are  the  vessels  doing  the  foreign  trade  fast  vessels?— A.  No,  they  are  not 
fast  like  the  New  York  vessels,  because  they  do  more  freight  business.  There  is 
a  passenger  travel  from  New  Orleans,  on  these  foreign  steamers,  to  Europe,  but 
it  is  only  vdth  two  or  three  lines.  The  others  do  not  care  about  passenger  travel 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  speed  of  the  freight  vessels? — ^A.  I  think  it  takes  them 
anywhere  from  14  to  18  days  to  cross  the  ocean. 

6.  How  many  knots:  or  do  you  go  by  days? — A.  I  suppose  anywhere  from  10  to 
14  knots:  but  they  care  more  for  the  freight;  they  do  not  solicit  passengers  at  all. 
Now,  these  greiat  ocean  steamers,  for  instance,  like  the  Deutschland,  do  not  care 
for  freight;  would  rather  carry  fuel.  Her  passage  receipts  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $:^40,000  on  a  trip.  This  great  1,000-foot  vessel  they  are  building,  the 
owners  declare,  will  carry  but  little  freight.  They  are  making  her  an  exclu- 
sively passenger  vessel,  because  there  is  so  much  more  money  in  the  passenger 
traffic. 

S.  Where  does  that  vessel  trade? — ^A.  From  New  York  to  Hamburg. 
,  That  would  not  apply  to  any  of  the  vessels  that  trade  at  New  Orleans? — A. 
No,  because  there  is  very  little  passenger  traffic  out  of  New  Orleans,  except  the 
Cromwell  line  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  They  do  a  very  large 
passenger  business.  There  are  many  of  our  people  who  like  this  voyage  across 
the  Q-mf .  and  those  vessels  always  go  crowded  in  the  summer  season.  Now,  we 
have  another  line  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  which  is  exclusively  freight.  The  Cromwell  line  is  passen- 
ger and  freight.    They  have  very  fine  vessels  and  do  a  large  business. 

Q.  Is  New  Orleans  interested  in  the  subsidy  bill? — ^A.  There  is  a  division  of 
sentiment  there,  but  I  believe  the  large  majority  are  opposed  to  that  bill. 

Q.  On  what  ground? — ^A.  On  general  opposition  to  the  Government  giving 
subsidies.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  thought  it  was  a  mistake  of  the 
Government  when  they  gave,  sugai'  bounty.  It  proved  to  be  a  mistake  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  believed  there  that  the  subsidy  as  proposed  to  be  applied  would 
not  benefit  New  Orleans  traffic? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  traffic  would  be  benefited 
very  much  in  that  way.  We  are  doing  a  very  great  business  now  and  it  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  as  I  say.  Our  exports  and  imports  last  year  increased  nearly 
$:^.000,000.  Of  course,  we  woula  like  to  see  American  shipping  and  American- 
owned  vessels;  w^e  would  have  a  pride  in  them:  but  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  is  going  to  be  accomplished  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  Some 
of  us  thi&  tiiat  may  be  a  few  lines  would  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  and  others 
would  not  get  anything.  We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  he  made  public  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  a 
steamship  owner  himself.  He  says  that  a  few  vessels  will  get  the  benefit  of  that 
sabsidy  bill,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  will  not  get  any  benefit  from  it 
whatever. 

<2.  If  it  were  believed  that  most  of  the  freight  carriers  across  the  Atlantic,  trad- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  would  get  a  proper  share  of  the  benefit  of  that,  would  that  be 
likely  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  people  there  concerning  the  subsidy  bill? — A. 
nearly  all  of  the  vessels  crossing  the  ocean  now  are  foreign  owned;  there  are  few 
American  vessels.  There  may  be  a  ship  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no  foreign 
American  line  of  steamships  in  New  Orleans.  Of  course  if  that  was  changed 
under  this  bill  and  they  became  all  American-owned  ships,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  would  feel  a  great  gratification  in  it.  They  are  patriotic  people  there  like 
they  are  everywhere  else,  but  perhaps  they  are  not  as  enthusiastic  or  as  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  a  ship-subsidy  bill  as  in  some  other  sections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  an  ambition  to  become  owners  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels to  any  great  extent? — A.  They  would  like  to  see  all  these  vessels  American 
owned,  yes;  they  would  rather  have  that  commerce  carried  under  an  American 
than  under  a  foreign  flag,  but  they  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  accomplished  under 
this  measure;  there  is  some  doubt  about  it.    There  are  others  quite  active  in  sup- 

Sirting  it,  however.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  steamship  agents.  Captain 
lUer,  who  has  been  in  New  Orleans  many  years,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Brunswick,  Qa. ,  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  very  active  in  his  support  of  the 
ehip  Bubsidv.  There  are  others  not  taking  part  in  it.  Some  of  our  commercial 
exchanges  have  indorsed  it;  others  have  taken  no  action  at  all.  There  has  been 
no  general  concerted  effort  made  to  get  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  on  that  measure,  so  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would 
recommend.  They  might  be  found  largely  in  favor  of  it  if  an  effort  were  made 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people.  But  we  talk  very  little  about  it  there 
because  we  are  going  on  well  with  what  we  have. 
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Q.  You  hardly  feel  the  need  of  it  so  far  as  yonr  trafB,c  is  concerned? — ^A.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  traffic.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  freights  any  cheaper,  because  they  are  cheap  now.  The  only  thing  that 
would  make  cheaper  freights  out  of  New  Orleans  would  be  more  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    We  do  not  think  the  subsidy  would  make  them  any  cheax>er. 

Q.  There  is  never  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  your  people  to  liberal 
Government  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  I  suppose?— 
A.  No.  As  I  said  before,  we  would  not  object  to  the  shipnsubaidy  bill  if  it  would 
bring  the  benefits  that  it  is  claimed  it  will.  We  do  not  object  because  we  want 
all  the  money  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  foreign  vessels  touching  at  New  Orleans  get  their  crews?— 
A.  They  bring  them;  they  are  forei^  crews.  We  ha^e  a  law  in  Louisiana  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  crews  in  the  ports.  Their  crews  have  nol^ng  to  do 
with  the  loading  and  unloading.    That  is  done  by  home  labor  altogether. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Bryant.  On  behalf  of  the  commission,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
attendance  and  your  very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  PEHJE, 

Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union, 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.04  p.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
At  8.23  p.  m.  Mr.  William  Penje,  of  Chicago,  111.,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen  s 
Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  give  your  name  and  home  address  and  offi- 
cial x)osition  in  the  Seamen's  Union. — ^A.  William  Penje;  secretary  of  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union;  123  North  Desplaines  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  organiauition  confined  to  sailors  on  the  lakes,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  and 
seamen  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  How  large  a  union  is  it?— A.  It  numbers  about  3,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  are  in  your  union? — ^A.  There  is 
more  than  a  third.  T  should  think.  I  think  there  are  about  8,000  on  the  lakes,  and 
we  have  about  3,000  in  the  organization. 

Q.  How  many  local  unions  are  there? — A.  There  are  at  present  in  the  winter 
time  just  four.    During  the  summer  we  establish  more. 

Q.  Where  are  those  local  unions? — A.  All  around  the  chain  of  lakes  and  going 
up  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan — Racine,  Milwaukee,  Sheboyjran,  Manitowoc, 
Ashland,  Duluth,  Tonawanda,  Erie,  Ashtabula,  and  Toledo.  The  four  winter 
unions  are  in  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  other  unions  in  the  winter  time;  do  they  ^o  out  of 
existence? — A.  The  offices  are  simply  closed  up  and  the  men  generally  disapi)Qar. 
They  go  to  other  work  through  the  winter.  In  those  cases,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
seamen  look  out  for  other  employment  and  leave  those  ports  during  the  winter, 
but  they  come  back  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  occasion  really  to  keep  those  offices 
and  places  open. 

Q.  Do  thev  keep  cards  in  the  union — working  cards? — A.  No;  we  have  no  work- 
ing cards.    \Ve  just  have  official  receipts  for  dues  paid. 

Q.  So  that  when  they  come  back  to  tnose  places  again  they  come  into  the  union 
without  any  difficulty?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  pay  their  dues  during  the  winter  just 
the  same.  A  good  many  of  them  pay  them  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  send  their  money  by  mail  through  the  winter.  Some  pay  up  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  Have  vou  any  benefit  features  connected  with  your  union? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  death  benefit  and  a  shipwreck  benefit. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  those? — A.  The  death  benefit  is  payable  to  a  6  months' 
member  in'good  standing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  shipwreck  benefit  is  paid 
to  a  member  wbo  has  been  shipwrecked,  and  is  S30.    The  death  benefit  is  $75. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  amount  of  dues  in  the  local? — A.  They  are  50  cents  a 
month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  initiation  fee? — A.  The  initiation  fee  now 
is  $3. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  we 
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are  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  throngh  the  International 
Seamen's  Union. 

Q.  The  International  Seamen's  Union,  is  that  an  organization  composed  of  lake 
seamen  or  does  it  take  in  ocean  seamen? — ^A.  It  is  composed  of  seamen  on  the 
Atluitic  and  the  Pacific  and  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Does  your  local  union  pay  a  per  capita  tax  to  that  organization?^A.  The 
laSne  Seamen's  Union  pays  a  per  capita  tax. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  tax  is  that? — ^A.  That  is  8  cents  per  month  per  member. 

Q.  Out  of  the  50  cents  dues?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  strike  fund? — ^A.  No;  we  have  just  one  general  treasury  for  all 
Ijnrpoees.  Onr  association  has  only  one  treasury,  and  it  is  situated  in  Chicago,  its 
headquarters.    There  is  only  one  treasury  for  all  purposes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Does  your  union  fix  scales  of  wages?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conjunction  with  the  employers? — ^A.  We  have  up  to  the  present  not  been 
recognized  by  the  employers  in  general,  although  for  years  we  had  been  recognized 
by  the  schooner  owners,  but  not  as  an  or^^anization — as  individual  vessel  owners. 
The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  which  is  really  the  organization  of  the  vessel 
owners  on  the  lakes,  has  never  recognized  us. 

Q.  Then  they  fix  the  wages,  and  your  union  has  no  voice  in  naming  the  wages? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  any  influence  in ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Oh,  it  has  undoubtedly  some 

influence. 

Q.  In  fixing  wages,  I  mean. — A.  In  fixing  wages.  If  they  fixed  the  wages  too 
low,  the  men  probably  would  not  sail  for  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  by  way  of  comparison  of  the  skill  of  the  sailor  on 
the  lakes  at  the  present  time  with  10  years  ago? — A.  The  men  are  not  nearly  of 
the  same  skill  that  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  class  of  men  that  sailed  10  vears 
ago  have  left  the  lakes  and  quit  sailing  for  other  different  occupations,  not  being 
able  to  get  married  and  support  a  family.  They  generally  go  into  some  other 
calling — such,  for  instance,  as  bridge  building  or  architectural  iron  work,  or 
become  ^pmen  on  street  railroads.  Others  again  have  gone  to  farming;  some 
do  painting. 

Q.  Does  this  class  of  skill  leave  the  lakes  because  these  industries,  like  struc- 
tm-al  ironwork,  are  something  of  recent  origin,  or  is  it  on  account  of  harder  con- 
ditions on  the  lakes? — A.  Partly  on  account  of  harder  conditions  on  the  lakes, 
partly  on  accotmt  of  the  invasion  of  the  steamboats,  and  partly  because  of  wages 
going  down. 

Q.  You  have  in  mind  then  the  men  on  the  sailing  vessels  that  you  are  sx)eaking 
about? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  the  skilled  men — the  skilled  seamen. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes 
to-day? — ^A.  They  started  out  at  $1.50  last  spring  and  wound  up  with  $2.75. 
Those  wages  the  Seamen's  Union  has  control  of,  and  the  vessel  owners  have  abso- 
lutely no  say  in  that.  The  seamen  hold  their  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  to 
raise  the  wages,  dating  back  from  a  certain  date,  and.  those  vessels  that  could 
not  pay  them,  of  course,  would  not  get  any  men  as  a  general  thing.  The  men 
would  keep  in  employment,  and  the  wages  would  take  effect  all  right  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rates  of  wages  of  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes.  The 
wages  10  years  ag:o  were  somewhat  better;  say  in  the  year  1890,  the  wages  wound 
up  at  $4.50  a  day  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  were  they  4  years  ago  or  5  years  ago? — A.  Five  years  ago — in  1895^ 
they  wotmd  up  at  $2.50  or  $2  a  day— about  that. 

Q.  Better  wages  than  those  of  to-day? — A.  No;  about  the  same. 

(J.  About  the  same?— A.  At  the  close  of  navigation  they  were  earning  those 
wages,  starting  out  in  the  spring  with  $1.50.  The  wages  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion were  $2  and  $2.50. 

Q.  Do  not  good  times  and  hard  times  have  any  influence  in  the  pay  of  seamen 
on  the  lakes? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  For  instance,  a  year  ago  last  fall  the  wages  in  schoon- 
ers on  Likke  Michigan  were  $3  a  day.  There  was  prac^tically  half  a  dollar  a  day 
paid  more  for  that  season  than  this  one,  being  a  very  good  season  for  light  vessels — 
schooners. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  nationality  of  the  men  employed  on 
oiir  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes? — ^A.  The  majority  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
s^ing  vessels  are  Scandinavians. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  them  are  Scandinavians? — A.  Of  those  employed 
on  the  schooners-^about  60  per  cent. 

Q.  What  are  the  others?— A.  They  are  divided  up  into  other  nationalities — some 
Americans,  some  Irish,  some  English,  and  some  German. 
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3.  About  what  percentage  were  Americans?— A.  I  should  say  abont  10  per  cent 
.  Can  ^on  say  why  there  was  snch  a  large  percentage  of  Scandinavians  and 
other  foreigners  and  snch  a  small  percental  of  Americans  in  the  trade  on  the 
lakes?— A.  That  is  due  a  great  deal  to  the  hardships.  The  Scandinavian  raoe,asa 
general  thing,  take  to  the  water.  Most  all  Scandinavians  are  seamen  and  are  oaed 
to  the  sea,  more  or  less.  Scandinavia  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  but  a  fi^ung 
and  sailing  country,  and  they  are  a  hardy  lot  of  people.  The  work  on  the  sailios 
vessels  bemg  of  the  hardest  kind,  why  they  were  most  adapted  to  it,  and  stayed 
with  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  nationalities  did. 

Q.  Had  they  come  to  America  purposely  to  go  into  the  seafaring  business?— A. 
Yes.  Many  of  them  heard  of  the  wi^es  paid  on  our  lakes  in  these  good  years  and, 
of  course,  they  would  come  over.  The  larger  portion,  of  course,  came  over  in  the 
Scandinavian  vessels  to  the  United  States  and  left  them  for  some  reason  or  other 
and  drifted  up  to  the  lakes.  The  vessel  owners  always  have  agents  down  on  salt 
water,  and  in  that  way  induce  a  number  to  come  up  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  that  nationality  go  into  the  United  States  Navy?— A.  Yes;  quite 
a  number. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  paid  by  the  Gk>vemment  and  the  conditions  in  the  Navy 
attractive  to  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  number  on  the  lakes  compare  with  10  years  ago?— A. 
There  were  a  good  many  more  then  according  to  the  tonnage  than  there  are  now. 
The  tonnage  was  different.  There  are  a  good  many  more  seamen  employed  on 
the  lakes  now,  but  the  difference  of  10  years  ago  and  to^ay  is  prineipsuly  in  the 
skill  of  the  men  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  the  difference  between  the  sail  and  the 
steam  tonnage? — A.'  I  mean  that  the  tonnage  on  the  lakes  has  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  10  years,  but  the  manning  of  that  tonnage  has  decreased.  There 
is  not  an  equal  number  of  seamen  employed  now  in  any  capacity  on  the  lakes  that 
there  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  kenkedt.)  That  is  on  account  of  the  steam  vessels  coming  in?— A. 
Yes;  that  has  shortened  down  the  crews  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  speak  about  the  manner  of  emplovment  of  the  men  in  the 
sailing  vessels  on  the  lake? — A.  Yes.  In  the  old  line  schooners  there  was  never 
an^  sigrning  of  articles.  Captain  and  men  met,  and  they  would  engage  for  the 
gomg  wages  for  a  certain  tnp,  come  back,  get  their  pay,  and  leave  the  vessel.  On 
the  steamers  of  to-day  the  men  are  hired  by  the  month,  subject,  of  course,  to  dis- 
charge at  anv  time. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  months'  employment  in  the  year  will  the  saUors  have- 
seamen,  88  you  call  them? — A.  Between  7  and  8  months. 

Q.  How  much  money  can  a  seaman  make  during  that  time?— A.  That  depends 
on  what  capacity  he  would  be  in.  There  are  different  capacities.  In  manning  s 
schooner  he  womd  make  about  $300  for  the  season. 

Q.  You  might  speak  of  all  the  different  capacities  and  the  wages. — ^A.  The 
wages  on  the  Takes  last  summer  were  for  wheelsmen  and  watehmen  $45  per  montiL 
That  was  an  increase  of  about  $10  over  the  previous  year.  The  wages  of  the  deck 
hand  have  increased  from  an  average  of  $15  to  an  average  of  about  $30  per 
month.  The  deck  hand  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  sauor,  and  the  wheels- 
men and  watehmen  are  really  petty  officers.  Comparing  the  deck  hand*s  condition 
with  the  sailor's  of  10  years  affo  it  has  retrogradeid  tremendously.  A  self- 
respecting  x>erson  would  not  maxe  a  passage,  or  a  self-respecting  sailor  would 
not  under  any  consideration  make  a  passage  as  a  deck  hand  on  one  of  these 
steamers  of  to-day.  Thev  are  so  abused,  they  are  used  so  hard,  and  their  warn 
are  so  low  that  it  is  only  the  worst  class  of  people,  that  are  hard  up  and  stranaed 
in  seaports,  that  take  those  places.  That  is  the  man  that  is  really  taking  the 
place  of  the  sailor  of  10  years  ago.  He  is  not  skilled.  He  may  be  a  shoemaker 
or  a  tailor,  or  any  other  sort  of  tradesman;  so  longas  he  is  stranded  in  a  seaport 
and  nearly  starved  he  is  plenty  good  enough.  They  would  take  him  aboard, 
work  him  all  kinds  of  hours,  and  at  an  average  rate  of  $15  or  $20  a  month  bv  the 
season.  Of  course  they  never  stay  at  it,  they  simply  go  and  hire  out  to  the  boat 
and  when  they  find  the  conditions  there — ^uiey  are  even  too  hard  for  them,  and 
they  generally  get  off  at  the  next  place.  They  strike,  forfeiting  their  wages  is 
most  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  of  the  members  of  your  union  employed  on 
these  steam  vessels? — ^A.  Yes,  quite  a  number;  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
wheelmen  and  watehmen. 

Q.  Any  deck  hands?— A.  Deck  hands,  we  usually  do  not  take  in.  In  some 
places  the  conditions  of  deck  hands  are  better  than  this.  For  instance,  on  the 
line  boats— the  Western  Line,  the  Erie  Line,  and  the  Anchor  Line.    As  a  general 
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thine  in  many  instances  they  go  to  the  poorhonse  in  Buffalo  and  get  their  crews, 
fill  tneir  crews  of  deck  hands  oat  of  those  places.  If  they  can  bring  them  back  to 
Buffalo,  in  most  cases  th^  are  so  broken  up  by  hard  nsnage  that  they  have  to  go 
back  to  the  poorhonse.  They  make  a  trip  a  week,  and  at  $20  a  month  of  coarse 
they  coald  not  have  mnch  money. 

Q.  Most  of  the  members  of  yoar  anion  are  employed,  I  understand,  on  the  sail- 
ing vessels?— A.  No;  the  majority  is  employed  on  steamers,  as  wheelsmen  and 
watchmen. 

Q.  Are  yoa  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  organize  the.se  deck  hands? — ^A.  No;  we 
do  not  try  very  hard  to  organize  these  men,  though  at  the  same  time  we  see  it  is 
the  only  way  to  better  their  condition  and  lift  them  up.  There  is  no  help  from 
legislation;  organization  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  see  that  will  better  their 
condition  and  get  a  better  class  of  men  on  those  boats.  If  we  could  organize  them 
thoroughly  and  get  them  reasonable  hours  of  labor  at  first,  and  probably  a  little 
more  wages,  that  would  improve  the  personnel  of  them,  and  be  the  means  of  secur- 
ing young  fellows  wanting  to  go  to  sea  from  the  farm,  for  instance.  If  it  was 
respectable  they  would  follow  the  sea  for  a  little  time  and  get  interested  in  a  sea- 
farmglife  and  get  advanced  to  watchmen  and  to  wheelsmen,  for  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  reffulate  the  hours  of  working  on  the  vessels? — A.  Where  we  have 
had  control  we  have  regulated  the  hours  of  work. 

What  is  the  number  of  hours? — A.  Twelve  hours. 
Twelve  hours  a  day? — A.  Yes;  overtime  for  extra  work  at  loading. 
How  many  hours  a  day  do  these  seamen  work  who  are  not  in  the  union?— 
A.  "That  would  be  on  the  steamers,  because  all  the  men  on  the  schooners  are  in 
the  union,  practically  all. 

Q.  The  unorganized  deck  hands,  how  many  hours  do  they  work?  You  say 
where  you  control  they  work  12  hours. — ^A.  I  mean  the  schooner  when  I  say  **  con- 
trolled.'* We  have  organized  the  men  on  the  steamboats,  but  it  was  only  done  last 
summer,  and  we  have  really  not  ^ot  control  there  yet.  Those  men  work  as  much 
as  30  hour8  at  a  stretch;  work  24  hours  at  all  kinds  of  labor  on  the  deck,  and  then 
take  and  steer  6  hours  after  that.    There  are  many  instances  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  how  many  hours  rest? — A.  No  rest  in  this  30  hours.  Then  6  hours' 
rest,  and  again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  Take  a  boat  ^oing  from  Buffalo  with  coal, 
going  into  Milwaukee  to  unload.  She  gets  in  there  in  the  morning,  gets  unloaded 
that  day  and  leaves  for  Chicago,  a  run  of  about  5  or  6  hours.  Then,  when 
she  gets  to  Chicago,  they  have,  of  course,  to  make  ready  for  loading.  All  this 
time  all  hands  are  on  deck,  and  there  is  no  getting  below  until  the  boat  is  loaded 
and  out  on  the  lake.  Then  the  man  first  at  the  wheel — say  they  loaded  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening — would  be  on  from  6  to  12.  After  being  up  24  hours  he  takes  the 
wheel  and  steers  6  hours  consecutively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then,  what  is  his  rest  after  that;  from  12  to  6  in  the 
morning? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  does  he  take  the  full  time  again?— A.  No;  he  is  out  on  the  lake,  and 
gets  watch  and  watch — 6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  works  12  hours  a  day  then?— A.  Works  12  hours  a 
day. 

6.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  12  hours  a  day  on  schoon- 
ers?— ^A.  Yes;  that  is  12  hours  a  day  on  schooners.  Whilst  loading  in  most  of  the 
lake  ^orts,  on  the  schooners  they  work  the  longshoreman's  day,  which  in  most 
cases  is  10  and  U  hours.  Then,  of  course,  the  Bailor  before  he  gets  to  work  in  the 
morning  has  to  move  the  vessel  and  make  the  vessel  fast,  pump  her  out  if  she 
leaks  any,  and  at  the  noon  hour  the  same  way;  and  after  tney  quit  at  6  o'clock 
and  the  longshoreman  gets  through,  the  sailor  makes  the  vessel  fast  again  and 
pumps  her  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  he  supposed  to  help  in  the  discharge  of  cargo? — A. 
On  these  schooners  he  loads  the  vessel.  He  does  all  the  shifting  of  cargo  in  many 
places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  desire  to  say  anything  about  the  necessity  for 
regulations  ref^affding  the  eflSciency  of  crews  and  the  manning  of  the  vessels? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  main  things  I  want  to  speak  about.  As  I  said,  the 
deck  hand  has  taken  the  place  of  the  seaman  of  10  years  ago.  His  conditions  are 
Buch  that  there  are  practically  no  seamen  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  He  is 
the  poor  fellow  who  gets  out  of  work  in  some  other  line,  and  adopts  it  as  a  make- 
shift and  never  follows  it  long  enough  to  make  a  seaman  of  him. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  understand  what  you  mean  by  seaman?  You  mean  a  man 
who  would  be  an  efficient  sailor  on  a  sailing  vessel? — A.  No,  not  necessarily  a 
sailing  vessel.  I  mean  an  efficient  seaman,  a  man  who  could  do  his  work  well, 
know  enough  to  launch  and  row  a  boat,  swing  the  vessel  around,  fire  drill,  etc. 
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Of  conrae  the  standard  of  the  Navy,  which  used  to  be  taken  to  jndge  the  skill  of 
Beamen,  is  getting  pretty  strong  now;  that  is,  for  the  present-day  seaman.  It  was 
all  right  for  the  men  on  the  lakes  10  years  ago.  Then  abont  iO  per  cent  of  the 
men  sailing  could  pass  that  examination  as  to  their  skill;  but  at  present,  of  coarse, 
there  are  not  as  many,  that  is,  taking  all  the  men,  steamboat  as  well  as  sail,  on 
the  lakes  to-day.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  over  2,000  men  on  the  lakes  that 
could  pass  that  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  desire  that  they  should  be  able  to  surpass 
that  standard  or  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  tne  United  States  Navy? — A. 
No;  it  is  our  desire  to  get  some  legislation  providing  that  a  vessel  of  so  many  tons 
burden  shall  carry  so  many  efficient  seamen,  and  tnen  give  the  seamen  a  certifi- 
cate of  efficiency,  which  every  other  country  does  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Gives  a  certificate  from  a  government  commission  or  official? — A.  A  grovem- 
ment  official  in  connection,  say,  with  the  custom-house.  These  customs-house 
officials  are  in  very  near  ever^  lake  port,  and  it  is  done  in  other  countries  without 
very  much  inconvenience.    It  is  very  necessary  that  it  be  done  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  How  would  a  government  official  become  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  was  an  efficient  seaman  and  be  able  to  give  him  such  a  certificate? — ^A.  In 
the  first  place,  in  starting  that  sort  of  an*  office,  he  would  have  largely  to  take  the 
word  of  the  man  or  else  give  him  an  examination  in  seamanship  before  issuing 
the  certificate.  After  that  when  a  new  man  came  into  the  office  he  could  give 
him  a  certificate  showing  he  commenced  sailing  such  a  date,  and  after  a  year  or 
so  of  service  raise  him  a  notch.  If  he  starts  in  as  a  landsman,  a  year  or  so  of 
service,  if  he  is  any  wavs  bright,  makes  him  an  ordinary  seaman;  another  year 
or  two  makes  him  an  able  seaman.  That  is  the  way  they  are  regulated  in  Ger- 
many and  also  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Would  a  certificate  of  membership  in  your  union  be  sufficient  certificate  in 
regard  to  the  man's  efficiency?— A.  From  our  point  of  view  it  certainly  would, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  vessel  owner  would  say  about  that. 

Q.  Are  all  the  members  of  your  union  what  you  call  efficient  seamen? — A.  They 
are  examined  in  seamanship  and  given  a  certificate  of  the  capacity  in  which  they 
can  serve. 

Q.  Examined  by  whom? — ^A.  By  the  officer  in  charge  generally  of  the  office 
where  the  man  joms. 
Q.  Officer  of  the  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  overloading  of  vessels  on  the  lakes? — A.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  among  the  sailors  that  it  occurs  very  frequentiy,  and  no 
doubt  disasters  have  taken  place  through  that  practice. 

Q.  You  say  "no  doubt."  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  I  do  know;  in  fact  every  sailor  on  the  lakes  knows  it.  While  I  could  not 
mention  any  special  case,  I  have  a  little  clipping  here  on  this  subject  (reading): 

**Capt.  Henry  Leisk,  master  of  the  steamer  P.  J.  Ralph  has  written  a  letter 
charging  that  there  is  reckless  overloading  in  the  iron-ore  trade.  The  letter 
says: 

*'  *  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  vessel  owners,  cargo  owners,  and  insur- 
ers that  if  the  overloading  of  small  vessels  with  iron  ore  continues  as  at  present 
(and  I  must  say  here  that  in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  master  is  not  to  blame) ,  when 
the  fall  stonns  set  in  the  record  of  disasters,  accompanied  by  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, will  far  exceed  any  previous  year.* 

''Captain  Leisk  is  explicit,  and  mentions  the  Mesaba  and  Northern  docks  at 
Duluth.  He  continues:  'A  master  of  a  vessel  who  asks  for  a  car  or  two  of  ore,  or  a 
part  of  a  packet,  which  is  invariably  necessary  to  put  his  vessel  in  trim,  and  con- 
sequently put  her  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  he  is  branded  as  a  fool.  He  is  gen- 
erally given  to  understand  that  he  must  either  take  a  full  packet  or  go  with  what 
he  has  got.  This  means  that  he  must  either  go  to  sea  With  his  vessel  out  of  trim, 
or  else  go  100  tons  short  of  his  load,  or  100  tons  more  or  less  over  and  above  what 
his  vessel  can  safely  carry.  This  has  been  my  experience  with  the  Ralph  on  two 
occasions  when  loading  at  the  Mesaba  and  Northern  docks  at  Duluth.  June  23, 
when  I  found  my  vessel  several  inches  deeper  forward  than  I  had  intended  she 
should  be,  I  told  the  person  in  charge  of  the  packet  that  I  could  take  no  more,  but 
he  insisted  on  my  taking  the  remaining  portion,  and  he  threatened  to  run  it  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I  then  ordered  the  lines  cast  off,  and  the  vessel  pushed  off 
from  the  dock.  Then  you  should  have  heard  the  tirade  of  abuse  which  was 
showered  on  my  head. 

**  *  About  an  hour  later  they  heavily  loaded  the  schooner  Interlaken.  When  her 
captain  protested  against  being  overloaded,  he  was  told  to  throw  it  overboard 
when  he  got  outside.  Then,  during  the  night,  they  dumped  120  tons  into  the 
forward  hatch  of  the  barge  Harold,  and  left  her  2  feet  by  the  head,  and  with  146 
tons  of  ore  on  board  in  excess  of  any  previous  load. 
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'About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Treyeranufi  boasted  of  his  dock  as  breaking  all  former 
records  of  oreloading.  Did  he  mention  the  conditions  in  which  these  vessels  left 
the  dock,  and  whether  the  masters  were  seaworthy  or  not?' " 

Q.  Is  not  the  complaist  in  regard  to  overloading  principally  as  to  the  vessels  in 
the  ore  trade? — A.  Principally,  because  the  cargo  of  ore  is  so  much  heavier  than 
other  cargoes.  A  good  many  vessels  fill  up  with  other  cargoes  and  are  not  over- 
loaded. This  is  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  he  speaks  of  not  loading  down  to  18 
feet,  becanse  those  which  can  load  to  18  feet  or  more  conld  not  load  any  deeper  if 
they  wanted  to  because  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river. 

Q.  Do  thev  violate  any  law  in  overloading  vessels? — A.  There  is  no  law  at  pres- 
ent in  regard  to  overloading  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  free-board  law  on  the  lakes,  a  United 
States  law  on  free  board? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Don't  the  insurance  companies  insure  under  a  free-board  law  of  the  United 
States? — A.  The  insurance  companies  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  United  States 
law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  recommended  any  law  upon  this  subject? — A. 
We  have  not  recommended  anv  on  overloading.  We  have  done  no  more  than  to 
protest  sometimes.  We  have  done  that  quite  often.  It  is  such  a  hard  matter  to 
get  anyone  to  take  up  any  legislation  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  get  the  cooperation  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  a  case  of  that  kind? — A.  The  competition  among  insurance  companies 
IS  so  keen  on  the  lakes  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  the  risk  and  say  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  "Who  owns  these  ore  boats? — A.  They  are  owned 
by  different  x)arties  all  along  the  lakes. 

Q.  They  are  not  owned  by  any  large  companies,  steel  comx>anies? — ^A.  Yes:  oh, 
yes:  some  of  them  are,  but  the  boats  which  the  large  steel  companies  own  are 
the  large  class  of  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  overload  these  boats? — A.  No;  they  could  not 
overload  them  because  they  can  not  load  them  down  more  than  there  is  water  in 
the  rivers  where  they  have  to  cross. 

Q.  It  is  the  small  boats  then? — ^A.  The  smaller  class  of  boats  is  where  the  over- 
loading takes  place — ^those  drawing  no  more  than  16  feet. 

Q.  They  are  undermanned,  too? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  undermanned.  I  have  here 
several  specific  cases  of  difi^erent  classes  of  boats,  which  show  the  manning  of 
these  vessels.  Here  is  the  barge  Australia^  belonging  to  the  Corrigan  Steamship 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  She  has  1  mate,  4  deck  hands,  2  wheelsmen,  1  engineer, 
1  cook,  1  lifeboat.  Now,  on  that  boat  there  are  only  8  seamen  outside  of  the  cap- 
tain— ^that  is,  competent  men.  They  paid  these  4  deck  hands  $25  per  month  last 
season,  and  the  season  before  that  they  paid  them  $20. 

Q.  How  many  seamen  should  there  be? — A.  There  should  be  at  least  that  many 
comx)etent  men.  The  crew  as  it  stands  now  is  10  men.  That  is  a  very  small  crew 
of  competent  men. 

Q.  Tnere  are  only  8  competent  men? — A.  Only  4  outside  of  the  captain.  This 
tow  barge  is  8,745  gross  tons.  She  is  one  of  the  largest.  It  will  carry  about  6,000 
tons  of  ore. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the  crew  of  that  barge  could  have  done  with  that 
vessel  if  it  had  broken  loose  from  its  tow? — ^A.  It  would  have  depended  on  the 
3  men  to  make  the  canvas  on  that  boat,  hoist  the  sail,  and  while  ooing  that  and 

getting  anchors  ready  they  would  be  in  close  quarters.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
le  for  3  men  to  do  that  because  in  case  of  a  break  adrift,  the  4  deck  hands  would 
be  practically  useless,  even  if  they  could  do  a  little  plain  everyday  work  in  fine 
weather.  Wnen  a  tow  barge  breaks  adrift  it  is  usually  bad  weather.  These  men 
then  become  useless  because  they  are  not  seamen,  and  most  men  generally  get 
seasick  at  their  first  experience  in  bad  weather. 

Q.  Then  that  number  is  totally  inadequate  to  man  that  vessel  in  an  emergency 
of  that  kind? — A.  It  is  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  in  fair  weather? — A.  They  manage  to  get 
along  by  working  the  deck  hands  all  hours  and  giving  watch  and  watch  out  in 
the  lake,  but  in  the  port  they  have  to  be  on  deck  from  the  time  they  get  in  until 
they  get  out  again. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  a  boat  with  that  number  is  shorthanded.  anyway,  fair 
weather  or  foul? — A.  It  is  shorthanded,  undoubtedly. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  customary  to  stay  6  hours  at  wheel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world? — A.  Not  customary  in  any  place  I  know  of. 
What  is  the  custom  elsewhere? — A.  Two  hours. 
Two  on,  and  how  many  off? — ^A.  Four  off. 
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<^.  The  strain  is  ver^  fpre&t  on  a  man's  nervous  system — 6  at  the  wheel? — ^A.  It 
is  simplv  impossible — it  is  beyond  human  endurance  for  a  man  to  steer  6  hours  at 
a  stretch  after  working  24  or  80  hours  continuouslv.  It  is  an  absolute  iinx>o68i- 
bilitv.  The  strongest  man  could  not  stand  it.  In  this  v^^l  the  committee  tells 
me  they  loaded  24  hours.  They  got  off  easy.  The  tow  barge  John  Smeaton^  Bes- 
semer Steamship  Company,  is  manned  somewhat  different.  She  carries  2  mates, 
8  saUors,  1  fireman,  1  engineer,  1  cook.  There  are  8  more  competent  men  aboard 
this  barge.  She  dispenses  with  the  deck  hand  altogether.  The  deck  hand  on  this 
class  of  barges  is  an  innovation  altojg^ther.    It  is  another  new  reduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Rather  it  is  a  displacement  of  an  active  seaman  for  a 
deck  nand? — A.  Yes.  It  ^ows  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  years.  That  boat  was 
built  in  1897,  3  years  ago.  These  things  are  inaugurated  and  people  do  not  know 
them  as  a  gener^  thing.  It  goes  right  on,  with  one  reduction  after  another  until 
we  get  down  to  the  present. 

(2«  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask.  before  you  proceed  further,  about 
this  undermanning  and  overloading;  is  it  an  evil  that  exists  principally  in  vessels 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  in  vessels  owned  by  large  corporations? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  sufficiently  manned  and  not  overloaded? — ^A.  Oh,  no; 
they  are  not  sufficiently  manned,  but  on  account  of  their  being  so  large  they  can 
not  load  them  down  to  their  real  capacity  on  account  of  the  draft  of  water  in  the 
Detroit  River. 

(}.  How  does  the  manning  on  those  vessels  comx>are  with  the  manning  of  the 
privately  owned  vessels? — A.  The  manning  is  bad  in  both  cases — ^about  the  same. 

Q.  You  can  think  of  no  difference  in  the  manning  then? — A.  No.  I  can  not 
see  any  difference,  except  that  I  know  of  a  boat  that  was  chartered  by  the  West- 
em  Company — the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Company,  commonly 
known  as  the  Western  line.  When  she  was  with  them  they  put  2  new  men  on, 
and  when  the  charter  ran  out  and  she  went  back  the  2  men  were  taken  off.  That 
would  show  that  the  boats  running  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  are  somewhat 
better  manned  than  the  general  run  of  freight  boats.  This  barge  (JohnSmeaton) 
is  5,049  gross  tonnage,  one  of  .the  largest  on  the  lakes.  She  carries  2  mates,  3 
sailors,  1  fireman,  1  engineer,  and  1  cook.  They  lose  80  hours  when  loading,  and 
when  at  sea  the  crew  ^et  6  hours  on  and  6  off.  Now  the  manning  of  this  boat  is 
cut  down  so  that  it  is  ridiculous.  Of  course  they  depend  on  fine  weather  and 
they  are  well  insured;  also  there  are  plenty  more  deck  hands.  The  vessel  owner 
really  runs  no  risk. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  steamer  CadiUcu:,  of  the  Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland.  She  is  1,268  tons  register,  carries  2  mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2 
watchmen,  1  deck  hand  on  deck  and  2  deck  nands  passing  coal,  2  engineers.  1  oiler, 
2  firemen,  2  cooks.  The  mate  has  to  be  forward  keeping  a  lookout,  as  a  general 
thing,  though  that  is  the  watchman's  place;  but  the  watchman  has  no  time  for 
that  as  he  has  to  be  doing  some  work  around  the  deck.  So  whenever  the  least 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  occurs  all  hands  are  called  up  on  deck. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  barges,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  if  one  of 
them  should  break  its  tow  in  bad  weather? — ^A.  Not  having  men  enough  to  make 
the  sails,  the  tow  would  simply  have  to  drift  and  go  on  the  oeach  unless  it  drifted 
to  some  place  where  there  was  holding  ground  for  the  anchor;  but  there  are  so 
many  places  where  there  are  rocks  and  where  there  is  no  chance  to  anchor  that 
they  would  simply  go  on  the  beach  and  break  up. 

O.  Does  it  happen  that  the  boats  break  their  tow  and  are  wrecked  as  a  result  of 
undermanning?— A.  Yes;  very  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember 
any  just  now.  The  date  and  the  name  of  the  boat  and  everything  like  that  I  can 
not  place  just  now. 

Now,  here  is  a  smaller  class  of  barge,  the  Grace  Holland,  629  tons,  length  189, 
beam  33,  built  1880.  It  seems  that  the  cutting  down  of  crews  has  been  mostly 
done  in  the  newer  vessels.  Once  a  vessel  gets  established  with  a  certain  crew,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  cut  the  crew  down,  as  the  men  will  not,  as  a  general  thin^.  stand 
for  it;  but  as  they  bring  out  a  new  vessel  that  is  the  easiest  time  to  get  it  char- 
tered out  on  a  good  economic  principle.  The  Grace  Holland  has  4  sailors.  If 
these  other  vessels  are  manned  right,  this  one  must  be  overmanned.  She  must 
be  very  extravagant  when  she  is  only  629  tons,  and  one  I  told  you  about  with 
over  5,000  tons  is  not  so  well  manned.  There  were  3  seamen  aboard  that  one,  and 
this  one  has  7  seamen  alK)ard  her. 

Here  is  the  steamer  Coralia,  an  iron  steamer  of  4,330  gross  tons.  She  has  2 
mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  2  deck  hands  on  deck,  and  4  coal  passers. 
They  paid  these  deck  hands  $25  a  month  last  year.  Now  the  deck  hands  that 
pass  coal  get  6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off,  there  being  4  coal  passers.    Two  of  them 
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work  6  hours,  and  then  the  other  two  take  the  watch;  and  in  case  one  of  the  fire- 
men gets  overheated  or  overworked,  one  of  these  men  has  to  take  his  place.  Thev 
do  not  go  on  deck  nnless  something  extraordinary  happens.  There  are  2  deck 
hands  to  work  on  deck.  In  some  instances  they  are  worked  on  the  lake  from 
daylight  to  dark;  in  other  instances  they  get  watch  and  watch.  Bat  when  the 
ve^sd^  comes  into  port,  and  while  in  port,  these  deck  hands  assist  on  deck  and 
work  nntil  the  vessel  goes  out  of  port,  nnless  there  is  some  extraordinary  delay. 
They  wonld  keep  them  on  deck  2  days  at  a  stretch. 

Q.  How  many  efficient  seamen  on  that  vessel? — ^A.  On  this  one  there  wonld  be 
7,  counting  the  captain. 

Q.  How  many  should  there  be?— A.  There  should  be  at  least  14;  and  that  is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

The  steamer  B^publie  of  the  Republic  Iron  Works  has  2  mates,  2  wheelsmen, 
2  watchmen,  1  decKhand  on  deck,  and  8  deckhands  on  coal  watch,  passing  coal. 
In  this  one  there  are  7  seamen.  Two  engineers,  1  oiler,  1  fireman,  each  holding 
the  boat  3  hours  on  and  3  off.  As  a  general  thing  they  work  6  on  and  6  off.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  wheelsmen  and  watchmen. 

Q.  Is  that  the  custom  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  The  British 
commission  on  the  manning  of  vessels,  in  their  report  toParliament,  state  in  their 
report  that  it  is  an  utter  phvsical  impossibility  for  a  man  to  steer  a  vessel  as  she 
ouffht  to  be  steered  longer  than  2  hours  at  one  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  employment  of  En^Hsh  sailors 
in  that  capacity  forta  longer  period  than  2  nours? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  custom  in  the  merchant  marine?— A.  Just  the  custom.  There 
is  no  law. 

The  steamer  Maricopa,  of  the  Minnesota  Steamsnip  Company,  has  2  mates,  2 
wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  no  deckhand  on  deck.  4  deckhands  on  coal  watch.  She 
has  done  away  even  with  the  1  deckhand  on  deck.  She  has  7  seamen,  and  ought 
to  have  14.    While  loading  thev  were  24  hours  on  deck. 

Tow  barge  Carrington,  of  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company:  Two  mates.  2 
wheelsmen,  3  deckhands  on  deck  and  1  deckhand  who  takes  the  fireman's  place ; 

1  engineer  and  1  cook.  They  were  24  hours  on  deck  at  a  stretch  on  that  vessel. 
Tonnage  8,180  gross.    There  are  7  competent  seamen  on  her;  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Presaue  Isle:  Two  mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  1  deckhand  on 
deck,  and  4  declmands  passing  coal.  Tonnage  4,578  gross.  When  out  on  the  lake 
they  get  6  hours  on  and  6  off.    Comx)etent  men  aboard  7;  there  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Onoko,  P.  J.  Minch  Company,  iron  steamer:  Two  mates,  2  wheelsmen, 

2  watchmen,  1  deckhand  on  deck,  and  2  coalpassers.  Tonnage  2,164  gross.  They 
work  24  hours  at  a  stretch  on  that  vessel.    Seven  competent  men;  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Masaachusetts,  J.  C.  Gilchrist  Transit  Company:  Two  mates,  2  wheels- 
men, 2  watchmen,  2  deckhands  on  coal  watch  with  no  deckhand  on  deck.  Ton- 
naee  1,415.    Seven  comx>etent  meii;  should  have  14. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  this  data,  Mr.  Penje? — ^A.  I  got  this  from  the  men  in  the 
different  places  all  around  the  lakes. 

Q.  From  the  officers  of  your  union? — ^A.  Members  of  the  organization,  in  con- 
junction with  officers. 

Q-  Some  of  them  aboard  these  vessels?— A.  Yes;  some  of  them  sailing  right  in 
the  vessels.  The  3  men  that  got  this  testimony  are  in  Cleveland,  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  in  these  vessels,  and  know  the  conditions  thoroughly.  The  statement  is 
signed  bv  the  3  men. 

Now,  1  want  to  call  the  Commission's  attention  to  one  of  the  modem  tow  barges, 
the  Australia  of  the  Corrigan  fleet.  She  carries  1  mate,  1  cook,  2  wheelsmen,  8 
deckhands.  There  are  only  4  competent  men  aboard  that  vessel — competent 
seamen.  That  is  3  less  than  a  barge  of  a  little  over  600  tonnage  should  have, 
and  she  is  3,467  tonnage.    This  is  a  modem  tow  barge,  one  of  the  latest  out. 

Here  is  the  steamer  Northwest,  one  of  the  fancy  passenger  steamers — one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Lakes.  The  Norfhtoest  and  Northland  run  between  Buffalo  and 
Superior  for  3  or  4  months  in  the  summer  season,  carrying  passengers.  This 
boat  is  allowed  to  carry  300  or  400  passengers— 400  or  less.  She  has  8  mates,  1 
captain,  12  seamen — ^what  they  call  seamen.  Last  year  they  paid  ^5  a  month, 
and  the  year  before  they  paid  $25.  That  is  |5  more  than  the  deckhands  get. 
Thev  are  not  competent  men.  They  are  called  seamen,  and  thev  put  a  uniform 
on  tnem  so  that  a  passenger  does  not  know  the  difference.  They  look  like  seamen 
with  the  blue  uniform,  but  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  the  failure  to  dis- 
criminate at  all,  one-half  of  them  are  not  seamen  and  could  not  save  themselves, 
let  alone  saving  a  passenger  in  time  of  distress.  That  is  a  well-known  fact.  She 
carries  12  of  these  men.  There  are  also  1  boatswain,  1  boatswain's  mate,  1  car- 
penter, 4  quartermasters,  and  2  lookout  men.  All  told,  there  are  26  supposed-to-be 
seamen  abosud  of  her.    That  number  is  too  small  for  vessels  of  that  class  if  they 
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were  all  competent  men,  but  half  of  the  so-called  seamen  not  being  seamen  at  all, 
the  force  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Q.  You  Hpoke  a  while  ago  of  the  disasters  on  the  lakes  being  attributable  to 
overloading  and  nndermanning.  Have  yon  any  data  in  regard  to  the  wrecks  or 
disasters  on  the  lakes  for  any  recent  period — ^a  period  of  a  year  or  so? — ^A.  I  believe 
there  were  110  last  year, 

Q.  Have  you  any  compilation  of  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  these  wrecks? — ^A. 
The  causes  are  so  very  hard  to  obtain,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  insurance  cases, 
and  the  men  are  either  controlled  by  the  vessel  owners  or  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  there  can  be  nothing  got  out  of  them  as  to  the  real  facts.  It  is  only  in 
very  extraordinary  cases  where  the  evidence  really  gets  to  the  public.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  lawsuit  they  may  get  at  it;  but  it  drags  along  for  years,  until  the  case  gets 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  majority  of  them  were  disasters  that  would  occur,  perhaps,  no 
matter  how  efficiently  a  vessel  were  manned. — A.  No;  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
disasters  last  year  were  collisions  in  the  Detroit  River. 

Q.  Caused  by  bad  steering?— -A.  By  steeringin  some  instances,  no  doubt;  andalso 
by  going  too  fast,  notwithstanding  there  are  rules  regulating  the  speed,  and  by 
wheel  chains  breaking,  steering  gear  getting  disabled,  etc.  fiut  with  a  sufficient 
crew  aboard  most  accidents  could  be  avoided.  A  steamer  in  the  Detroit  River 
should  have  2  men  standing  at  the  hand  steering  gear  all  the  time,  so  as  to  be 
ready  in  case  the  steam  gearing  gave  out  to  steer  the  vessel  properly;  but  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  crew  it  is  imxK)8sible  to  spare  2  men  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  they  have  only  1  steersman  on  deck  and  he  is  steering  wi^  the 
steam  stearing  gear.  I  think  some  vessels  have  a  provision  to  shift  qmckly  from 
the  steam  to  the  hand  steariifg  gear,  but  it  takes  too  long,  and  the  river  being  so 
narrow — only  80  feet  wide  in  some  places — and  with  vessels  passing  each  otiier  all 
the  time,  it  can  not  be  avoided  unless  there  are  2  men  standing  at  the  hand  steer- 
ing gear  all  the  time;  but,  of  course,  they  have  not  crew  enough  for  that. 

There  were  running  out  of  Chicago  during  the  winter  2  lines  of  passenger 
steamers,  the  Goodrich  Line  and  the  fierry  Line.  On  the  Berry  Line  on  the  City 
of  Vermont  they  pay  their  wheelmen  in  the  winter  time  ^  per  montii;  their 
watchmen  they  pay  $10  per  month.  They  carry  passengers  fdl  winter.  They 
carry  2  mates,  2  wheelmen,  2  watchmen,  and  they  pav  the  wheelmen  $20  and  the 
watchmen  $10  a  month.  Of  course  it  is  winter  time,  but  the  idea  of  getting  com- 
petent men  for  that  wage,  men  that  can  be  relied  on,  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  summer  time  the  boats  carry  2  wheelmen  and  2  watchmen,  ana  tiie 
wheelmen  get  $30  and  the  watchmen  $25.  They  carry  2  lookout  men,  at  $Qo,  and 
5  so-called  sailors,  at  $30  per  month. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  most  of  these  men  are 
single  men? — A.  They  have  of  necessity  to  fee  single,  because  they  do  not  get 
wages  enough  to  keep  a  wife  and  family  on.  If  they  sailed  all  the  year  round 
there  might  be  a  possibility  for  them  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  the  season  is 
only  7  or  8  months  long  and  they  could  not  keep  a  wife  and  family. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  among  them  there  are  any  who  can  save  anything 
out  of  those  meager  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  men  who  save  money  out  of  those 
wapes  even,  by  being  economical,  of  course,  and  trying  to  get  something  else  to 
do  immediately  in  vacation  seasons. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  been  a  sailor  on  the  ocean?— A.  Yes. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  with  regard  to  wages  and  hours  and 
other  discipline  on  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  lakes? — ^A.  Yes.  I  commenced  to 
sail,  when  I  was  15  years  old,  in  the  small  German  vessels,  and  sailed  there  until 
I  got  to  be  an  ordinary  seaman,  when,  through  my  apprenticeship,  I  shipped  in 
an  English  vessel.  I  made  one  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  West  Coast  and 
back,  and  got  an  able  seaman's  discharge  and  got  promoted.  I  had  sailed  then  3 
years  altogether. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  condition  with  respect  to  wages,  discipline, 
hours,  etc.,  of  the  American  seamen  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  ocean? — A.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  coastwise  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast  I  presume  you  want.  The 
men  generally  get  watch  and  watch,  and  there  are  none  but  competent  men  in 
that  trade.  In  the  vessels  in  which  I  was  employed  I  never  saw  them  try  to  ship 
incompetent  men.  They  would  not  have  them  in  those  vessels.  If  an  incomi)e- 
tent  man  happened  to  ship,  they  would  find  it  out  and  he  would  have  to  leave 
immediately. 

Q.  What  about  wages? — A.  The  wages  were  generally  what  the  shipping  master 
made  them.  The  seamen  were  not  organized  when  I  was  sailing  there,  and  of 
course  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

Q.  How  did  their  wages  compare  with  the  wages  on  the  lakes  at  that  time?— 
A.  The  poorest  wages  on  the  coast  at  that  time  were  $20  a  month 
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Q.  What  were  they  on  the  lakes? — A.  Of  coarse ,  at  that  time  they  were  a  great 
deal  better. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wases  in  the  coastwise  trade  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  On 
the  Pacific  coast,  $45;  on  the  Atlantic,  from  $25  to  $85  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  on  the  lakes?— A.  For  sailors,  that  is  the  deck  hand,  the 
highest  is  $85  a  month  on  the  passenger  boats. 

Q.  As  against  $45  on  the  Pacific? — A.  Yes. 

<j.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  the  seamen  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  and  those  on  the  lakes  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  condition  of  the 
seamen  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  far  better. 

Q.  Why  is  that  so? — ^A.  Because  they  are  not  worked  so  manv  honrs,  as  I  have 
told  yon  in  my  testimony,  30  hours  at  a  stretch.  They  do  not  asK  a  man  to  do  that 
an  the  coast.  The  men  would  probably  not  do  it  if  they  were  asked.  They  are 
seamen  and  these  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  On  the  coast  the  loading  is  done  by  longshoremen? — ^A. 
Pnncipedly. 

Q.  And  the  seamen  simply  sail  the  vessel  and  do  not  take  any  pai-f  in  the  load- 
ing and  unloading? — A.  As  a  ixde,  they  do  not.  There  are  exceptional  cases 
where  they  assist:  I  have  done  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  are  sailors  provided  as  to  rations?— A.  Very 
poorly.  On  these  line  boats,  7  cent«  a  meal  is  allowed.  That  is,  for  all  hands 
aboard  the  boat.  They  make  a  contract  with  a  supply  agent,  not  a  grocer  or 
batcher,  but  a  sort  of  middle  man  between  the  grocer  and  butcher  and  other 
stores,  and  he  supplies  the  vessels  at  7  cents  a  meal.  He  puts  just  enough  aboard 
a  vessel  to  make  the  week's  trip.  They  know  the  schedule — how  long  it  takes  the 
vessel  to  make  the  trip.  But  if  a  vessel  happens  to  run  up  against  bad  weather 
and  is  two  days  overdue,  everi  body  goes  hungry.  The  wheelsmen  and  watch- 
men, who  are  petty  officers,  are  treated  somewhat  better  than  the  deck  hands; 
bat  of  course,  paying  7  cents  a  meal,  they  can  not  expect  the  very  best  fare. 

Q.  What  does  the  fare  consist  of? — ^A.  General  every-day  fare — ^nothing  esx)ecial; 
jnst  everynday  grub — meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  coffee  or  t«a. 

Q.  Do  they  sit  down  to  the  table  or  does  each  one  go  and  get  what  he  wants? — 
A.  In  regard  to  the  deck  hands,  the  food  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  handed  to  them, 
and  the  first  come  is  the  first  served,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  That  is,  for  the  lakes?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  for  the  coastwise  trade — any  better? — ^A.  The  coastwise  trade  in 
that  respect  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  lakes.  The  crews,  of  course,  eat  in  the 
forecastle.  The  food  in  a  good  many  instances  is  not  any  too  good,  but  there  is  a 
law  now  that  provides  for  so  much  food  for  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  law  complied  with? — A.  No;  it  is  not  generally  complied  with.  It  is 
not  generally  enforced.  It  is  a  new  law,  and,  of  course,  having  the  law  on  the 
statute  books  does  not  put  it  in  operation,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  men  being 
somewhat  kept  down  anyway,  they  very  often  fail  to  assert  their  rights.  If  they 
do  assert  them,  they  are  regarded  as  kickers,  and  so,  as  a  general  thing,  the  sailor 
in  that  respect  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

The  law  is  easily  evaded? — A.  Yes. 
How  many  meals  are  served? — A.  Three  meals  a  day. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  something  about  the  accommodations  or  the 
facilities  for  the  deck  hands,  officers,  firemen,  etc.? — A.  The  accommodations  for 
the  deck  hands  are  of  the  very  poorest,  and,  of  course,  as  they  are  not  self -asserting, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  surroundings  are  bad.  Those  pick-ups  that  they  get, 
they  are  not  clean  themselves,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  place  clean. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  effort  to  keep  the  place  clean;  in  fact,  if  they  were  to  keep 
clean,  they  would  not  have  time  for  passing  coal  6  hours  and  then  get  6  hours  off; 
a  man  does  not  feel  like  scrubbing  up  very  much  after  such  service.  Their  quar- 
ters are  of  the  worst  kind:  their  condition  is  horrible  from  all  view  points. 

Q.  Is  the  law  complied  with  in  regard  to  space  which  shall  be  allowed  to  each 
^ilor? — ^A.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  on  new  vessels.  On  some  of  the  older  vessels 
they  have  not  the  required  space,  and  there  is  no  complaint  made  about  it,  but  in 
the  newer  class  of  vessels  they  have  space  enough.  Modem  vessels  have  very 
nice  rooms  for  quartermasters,  watchmen,  and  officers — splendid,  some  of  them; 
but  deck  hands*  quarters  and  the  firemen's  quarters,  too,  are  away  down  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessels  and  are  anything  but  what  can  be  desired. 

Q.  Are  the  deck  hands  and  other  men  aboard  vessels  generally  well  informed 
as  to  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law  in  regard  to  space,  etc.? — A.  Yes; 
they  are  generally  well  infoi-med  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  accommodations  are  poor.  What  does  the 
Wt  provide  in  the  way  of  bed  clothing  to  keep  the  sailor  comfortable? — A.  It 
fnrnishee  mattresses  and  cotton  or  calico  quilts,  but  on  account  of  the  crowds 
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they  carry  in  those  large  steamers,  the  deck  hands'  places  get  so  they  are  not  fit 
for  a  human  being  to  stay  in.  The  competition,  they  claim,  is  responsible  for 
that,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  sailors'  wages  aboard  of  those  large  carriers  is  one 
of  the  very  smallest  items  there  is  in  the  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  provides  the  bedding  in  the  coastwise  trade? — 
A.  The  sailor  provides  it  himselr. 

Q.  In  that  respect,  then,  the  sailors  on  the  Lakes  have  an  advantage  over  those 
in  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  They  have  an  advantage;  yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Farquhar,  )  Are  the  quarters  of  the  deck  hands  on  the  Lakes  infested 
veitn  vermin?~A.  They  are,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  They  are  clean. 

Q.  You  have  no  boat  inspection  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  re^>ect  to  cleanli- 
ness?— A.  No;  merely  a  different  class  of  men.  As  a  general  thmg,  a  thoron^ 
seaman  keeps  himself  clean  anyway.  Yes;  there  is  not  a  deck  hands'  qaarter  on 
any  boat  on  the  chain  of  lakes  that  is  not  full  of  vermin. 

Q.  Has  the  dismantling  of  the  regular  schooners  on  the  Lakes  into  bargee  caaaed 
a  deterioration  of  the  character  of  seamen? — ^A.  No,  it  has  not;  not  that.  Th^re 
are  lots  of  those  bu'ges  that  still  seem  to  can*y  4  competent  seamen,  as  they  always 
did. 

Q.  Nominally  they  did?— A.  Well,  they  did  practically,  too. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  not  all  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  square  rigged? — 
A.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few  left.  Now  they  are  square  rigged  on  the  foremast, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  five  or  six  masted  schooners  on  the  Lakes? — ^A,  No;  only  three- 
masted  schooners. 

Q.  That  is  the  largest? — ^A.  Yes.  They  had  a  four-masted  schooner,  but  she  is 
a  barge  now. 

Q.  Are  there  any  power  arrangements  for  hoisting  sail? — ^A.  Yes;  the  majority 
of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  carry  what  is  known  as  the  *'  donkey,'*  a  small  eng^e 
for  hoistinff  anchor,  sail,  and  flush-down  pump. 

Q.  Are  there  any  electric  or  other  helps  in  steering  by  power? — ^A.  Yes.  There 
is  the  modem  barge  that  has  steam-steering  ^^r,  and  some  of  them  have  an  elec- 
tric motor,  too,  and  furnish  their  own  electric  light,  but  the  number  is  small. 

9.  When  power  is  furnished  for  hoisting  sau  and  for  steering,  and  also  for 
hoisting  cargo,  is  it  necessary  to  have  so  manv  deck  hands  as  it  was  before  wrwer 
was  supplied?— A.  There  might  be  a  little  reduction  made  for  steam  power  in  the 
shape  of  a  *'  donkey  "  aboard  a  vessel,  shipped  on  some  of  the  very  modem  vessels, 
but  I  have  been  in  vessels  where  they  have  had  steam  '*  donkeys,"  and  just  about 
the  time  it  came  freezing  weather  something  happened  to  the  *'  donkey/'  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  sufficient  crew  aboard  then  it  would  have  been  just  as  bad, 
although  on  the  modem  vessels  they  have  other  arrangements,  so  that  now  it  is 
more  perfect, in  that  they  keep  steam  on  the  ** donkey  "in  good  shape,  and  I  think 
some  little  allowance  might  be  made  as  regards  the  number  of  the  crew;  but 
when  there  is  a  barge,  a  boat  of  8,000  tons  register,  and  with  only  4  comi>etent 
seamen — I  believe  there  is  one  of  3,000  tons — ^that  is  too  small  a  crew  altogether. 

Q.  As  to  the  sleeping  accommodations — are  separate  rooms  furnished  for  the 
sailors  and  the  deck  hands?— A.  The  deck  hand  is  the  sailor.  The  deck  hand  does 
not  sleep  with  the  petty  officer  and  watchmen  and  wheelsmen.  The  watchmen 
and  wheelsmen  have  a  room  by  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  usually  occupy  a  room?— A.  In  most  cases  the  wheelsmen  have  a 
room  by  themselves,  and  the  watchmen  and  the  deck  h^ds  have  one  room,  by 
themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  how  many  will  be  in  that  room,  as  a  rule?— A.  There  could  not  be 
very  many;  on  most  of  those  vessels  there  would  be  one  there  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  rooms  can  not  be  kept  in  a  sanitarv  and  com- 
fortable condition  and  free  from  vermin? — A.  It  is  not  possible  vnth  tne  grade  of 
men  they  carry,  with  the  wages  they  pay,  and  the  usage  they  give  the  men.  A 
self-respecting  man  they  could  not  keep  there;  he  would  not  stay.  One  tiling 
they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  those  men,  and  if  the  boat  is  clean  one  tnp  it  would  be 
in  bad  condition  the  very  next  passage. 

Q.  If  those  rooms  and  beds  were  kept  clean  would  the  boats  be  able  to  attract 
a  better  class  of  men? — ^A.  Not  by  keeping  them  clean  alone;  they  would  have  to 
give  them  reasonable  hours;  then  the  keeping  of  the  rooms  clean  might  have 
some  effect — ^in  fact  I  know  it  would  have  an  effect. 

Q.  Dont  the  masters  of  those  vessels  inspect  the  quarters  of  the  sailors  or  deck 
hands? — A.  Yes;  but  then  the  master  knows  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  just  as  I  am 
stating.  He  bows  also  how  long  the  deck  hand  has  worked,  and  he  knows  how 
long  he  has  stayed  on  the  vessel,  and  he  knows  in  most  cases  it  is  just  one  passa«e- 
and  he  knows  if  he  cleans  it  up  that  passage  the  next  fellow  he  gets  will  omylei^e 
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it  in  as  bad  shape  again.    So,  of  course,  they  do  as  well  as  could  be  expected.    It 
is  not  the  master's  fault  that  he  has  got  so  short  a  crew. 
Q.  Then,  it  is  yonr  opinion  that  an  improvement  in  the  Quarters  will  depend 
sly  upon  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  men?— A.  Yes. 
That  will  depend  upon  better  wages  and  hours?— A.  Reasonable  hours. 
.  Do  the  complaints  which  you  have  made  in  regard  to  badness  of  quarters 
food,  lowness  of  wages,  and  undermanning  apply  to  the  vessels  owned  by  the 
steel  comnanies  and  other  large  corporations  doing  their  own  transportation,  or 
are  they  chiefly  made  against  common  carriers?-— A.  They  are  made  against  every 
steamer  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Is  that  condition  improving  or  getting  worse?— A. 
There  is  no  chance  for  it  to  improve. 

3.  Not  much  chance  to  get  worse? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnbdt.)  Don't  they  improve  when  they  go  into  structural  iron- 
work and  bargework?— ^A.  The  man  who  is  sailing  now  doesn't  go  there.  He  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  that  will  do  for  that  work.  You  see  structurfd  ironwork 
takes  a  calculating,  nervy,  cool-headed  sort  of  a  man  like  the  old-time  sailor  used 
to  be. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  engaged  in  that  work  are  men  who  have  followed  the 
sea,  are  thev  not?— A.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  I  believe:  very  nearly  that. 

(^.  And  the  grip  men  on  the  cars?— A..  Quite  a  number  of  those  are  sailors,  some 
pohce  ofBcers.  Thev  enter  into  all  trades,  but  principally  that  of  building  bridges 
and  doing  structurfd  ironwork. 

Q.  It  is  the  man  who  went  to  sea  in  the  sailing  vessels  particularly  who  becomes 
qualified  for  that  sort  of  work,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  the  hfe  of  a  sailor  aboard  sail- 
ing vessels  trains  a  man  to  aU  practical  work,  gives  him  a  steady  nerve.  If  he 
can't  acquire  that  he  won't  become  a  good  seaman  even,  and  a  man  staying  any 
length  ox  time  gets  well  qualified  to  do  work  of  that  kind — work  where  a  man  has 
to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time,  and  who  changes  from  one  condition  to 
another  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqueub.)  Under  a  continuance  of  like  conditions  that  you  have 
now,  wdl  it  be  necessary  to  recruit  the  seamen  of  the  Lakes  from  immigrants? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  With  all  the  foreigners  engaged  on  the  Lakes  there  now,  how  are  you  going 
to,  under  the  present  conditions,  ever  give  employment  to  Americans  in  your 
service? — ^A.  I  do  not  say  there  are  so  many  foreigners  employed  now;  it  wan  10 
years  ago  I  spoke  of. 

O.  What  is  the  proportion  of  foreigners  now? — ^A.  It  is  two-thirds. 

Q.  Under  the  present  conditions  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tions will  you  not  be  forced  to  recruit  and  bring  the  new  men  from  immigrants; 
would  not  you  be  forced  to  go  into  the  lowest  class  of  foreign  immigration  to  get 
yonr  recruits  on  the  Lakes? — A.  I  presume  so;  but  if  the  conditions  are  changed, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  changed,  for  I  can  not  think  that  we  can  continue  the 
way  we  are,  the  youn^  Americans  will  only  be  too  glad  and  willing  to  go  to  sea  and 
remain  there,  providing  the  conditions  are  so  he  can  support  a  wife  and  family 
and  have  reasonable  treatment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnedt.)  You  did  say  that  60  per  cent  of  those  employed  on  the 
lakes  were  Swedes  and  Scandinavians,  I  believe.  Now,  you  say  you  meant  that 
statement  for  10  years  ago.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  Scandinavians  or 
Swedes  are  at  work  on  the  lakes  now? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  the  exact  percent- 
age, but  the  Canadians  are  in  the  majority  now.  Then  comes  the  Scandinavians, 
then  the  Americans.  Now,  the  percentage  would  be,  I  presume,  about  85  per 
cent. 

Q.  rBv  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  sav  Canadian  does  that  ordinarily  mean 
Fr^cn  Canadian? — A.  No;  I  mean  men  bom  in  Canada  of  Scotch,  or  English,  or 
any  other  parentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  Scandinavians  coming  in  all  the  while  to  work  on 
the  lakes? — A.  They  do  not  come  any  more,  hardlv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  They  rather  go  to  farming,  don't  they?— A.  Yes; 
they  would  go  at  almost  anything  else  now. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  What  is  the  wage  of  the  American  seaman  com- 
pared with  the  Gtorman  seaman?— A.  Taking  the  deck  hand,  that  is  the  seaman, 
the  G^erman  seaman's  wages  are  better;  his  wages  are  better.  They  buy  four  or 
five  times  as  much,  and  his  treatment  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  these  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  You  speak  of  the  lake  now?— A.  Yes. 

.9*  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  My  question  referred  to  the  ocean. — ^A.  Take  it 
rignt  through,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Which  would  you  rather  be.  an  able  seaman  on  a 
wman  vessel  or  a  deck  hand  on  the  lakes?— A.  A  German  sailor. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  While  you  were  learning  your  trade  were  yoa  on 
the  ocean  at  any  time?— A.  Yes;  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  while  you  were  in  the  German  service? — ^A.  In  the  German  and 
English  service,  both. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  in  pay  compared  with  the  German  Bervice  and  the 
English  service?— A.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  German  and  English 
S(*rvice,  but  it  is  made  up  in  the  buying  power  of  the  money  of  G^ermany  and 
England. 

Q.  Which  gets  the  largest  wages? — A.  The  English  sailor;  that  is,  the  man 
sailing  out  of  England,  but  if  botn  of  them  sail  out  of  some  other  foreign  port 
the  wages  would  be  equal.  In  the  case  of  an  Englishman  sailing  out  of  a  (ierman 
port  along  with  a  German,  the  two  would  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  State  what  the  wages  are.  if  you  please,  or  were  at  that 
time.— A.  At  the  time  I  shipped  out  of  Hamburg  it  was  £2  10s.  a  month  as  an 
ordinary  seaman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Reducing  that  to  American  money,  bow  much  is 
it?— A.  That  is  $12.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  At  that  time  can  you  give  the  ordinary  wages  on  the 
English  vessel?— A.  I  got  the  same  wag^s.  It  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  there 
was  not  much  difference  at  that  time.  We  went  to  England,  and  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  went  out  on  the  same  vessel,  again  for  the  same  wages.  Our  wajB^es 
in  England  and  Germany  at  that  time  were  equal.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  a 
difference  of  5s.  or  $1. 

Q.  What  year  was  that,  may  I  ask?— A.  This  was  in  1881. 


Q.  Nineteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 


^.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  there  has  been  anv  raise  in  the  rate  of 
wages  from  that  time  to  the  present? — A.  There  is  a  little  raise  from  that  in 
England  now,  if  I  understand. 

Q.  About  £8  now  in  England  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No;  an  able  seaman's 
wageH  at  that  time  was  £3. 

You  were  speaking  of  the  ordinary  seaman  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes. 
You  said  £2  10s.?— A.  Yes. 

You  said  there  was  about  5s.  addition;  it  was  £3  then? — ^A.  Yes;   aboat 
£3  now  for  an  ordinary  seaman  out  of  England. 

(j.  That  is  about  $15  as  against  $25  in  the  coast  trade  here  in  America,  is  it?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  for  ordinary  seamen. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  the  wages  of  the  American  coastwise  trade 
compare  with  the  wages  of  the  English  seaman? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Please  state  the  conditions  between  wages  paid  in 
deep-water  traffic  in  the  coastwise  traffic  in  Europe  and  the  same  in  America.— 
A.  At  present  I  believe  the  wages  in  England  are  £4. 

Q.  For  ordinary  able  seaman? — A.  Able  seaman;  that  is  $20.  Now,  wages  on 
the  coast  here  are  $25,  an  addition  of  about  $5.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  Ameri- 
can wages — that  is  to  say,  out  of  New  York,  of  course — it  holds  ^ood  just  the  same  • 
with  the  English  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  Iving  alongside  of  each  other. 
Both  pay  the  same  wages,  pay  the  wages  of  New  York;  but  a  vessel  going  on  a 
foreign  voyage  from  England  and  a  vessel  going  on  a  foreign  voyage  from  New 
York,  there  you  would  draw  a  comparison.  Biit  I  am  really  not  posted  just  now 
as  to  wages  paid  in  deep  water  on  the  Atlantic  coast  here,  but  I  presume  it  jb 
about  $18. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  a  vessel  in  foreign  trades  to  engage  a  crew  in  Europe 
for  tiie  round  trip,  and  thereby  fix  its  rate  of  wages  from  the  foreign  rate  of 
wages  and  not  from  the  New  York  rate  of  wages? — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  the  inference  would  be  in  that  case  that  the  wages  would  really  be  a 
little  lower  than  if  paid  at  the  rate  of  New  York  wages? — A.  Yes;  a  little  lower—  I 
a  little  difference. 

Q.  As  to  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  conduct  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  j 
they  are  about  the  same  with  foreign  vessels  and  American  vessels?  I  refer 
especially  to  the  space  given  to  each  man,  and  the  food  and  the  general  condnct 
of  the  vessel. — A.  The  foreign  rules  in  that  respect,  I  believe,  compare  favorably 
with  the  laws  in  the  United  States  a.j  to  food.  There  are  countries  which  provide 
for  men  somewhat  better  than  the  United  States  do.  I  know  the  laws  of  Den 
mark,  Germany,  and  Holland  are  better  in  regard  to  food  than  are  the  United 
States  laws.    But  I  am  not  very  well  informed  on  that  pmnt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Better  than  the  law  of  1898?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
I  think  an  improvement  on  that  even. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  experience  on  the  ocean?— 
A.  About  12  or  13  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  Fdyruary  16. 1901. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  DAHIEL  H.  HATHE, 

OenercU  Solicitor  of  the  Merchant tt  and  Miners^  Transportation  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips,  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Hayne  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  he 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Will  you  give  ns  your  full  name  and  your  post-office 
address?— A.  Daniel  H.  Hayne,  214  East  Gterman  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Q.  You  may  also  give  us  your  occupation. — ^A.  My  occupation  is  General  Solic- 
itor of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  transportation  by  water? — A.  Since 
18»1. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  our  topical  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  some  general  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  before  you 
are  examined  si)ecifically? — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  I  should  start  with  a  statement 
concerning  the  line  that  I  represent.  The  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation 
Company  was  incorporated  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  on  April  24, 
1852.  The  early  history  of  the  line  was  one  of  some  discouragement,  but  on 
December  28,  1854,  the  first  trip  was  made  from  Boston  to  Baltimore.  Later  on, 
in  1867,  the  company  commenced  to  run  steamers  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  and 
thence  to  Baltimore,  returaing  from  Baltimore,  via  Norfolk,  to  Boston.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  the  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but  only  ran  a  short 
time.  In  1873  the  Providence  Line  was  again  established,  this  time  to  ply  between 
Providence,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore.  The  Baltimore-Savannah  Line  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transix)rtation  Company  in  January,  1876, 
and  the  Philadelphia-Savannah  Line  was  inaugurated  by  the  company  in  October, 
1900.  You  will  thus  see  there  are  4  lines  operated  by  the  company  Imown  as  the 
Baltimore  and  Boston  Line,  the  Baltimore  and  Providence  Line,  the  Baltimore 
and  Savannah  Line,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  Line.  The  first  has  4 
sailings  weekly,  the  second  has  8  sailings  weekly,  the  third  has  3  sailings  weekly, 
and  the  fourth,  a  sailing  every  5  days.  In  order  to  maintain  this  schedule,  there 
are  15  steamers.  They  nave  a  net  tonnage  of  23,868  tons  and  a  gross  tonnage  of 
33,553  tons.  These  steamers  ply  between  Boston,  Providence,  Norfolk,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  Savannah,  as  terminals. 

Now,  as  to  the  classes,  manner,  and  terms  of  employment,  I  would  state  that, 
Kenerally  speaking,  all  men  on  shipboard  are  considered  seamen.  There  is  a  sub- 
division into  officers  and  crew;  or  probably  the  classification  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  you  would  be  that  of  masters,  mates,  quartermasters,  boatswains,  sea- 
men, engineers,  oilers,  water  tenders,  firemen,  coal  passers,  stewards,  steward- 
esse.*,  cooks,  messmen,  pantrymen,  and  waiters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  those  lines? — A. 
On  shipboard  there  would  be  about  552  for  the  15  ships  now  running.  As  to  the 
manner  of  employment,  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
coastwise  seamen  are  sa  favorable  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  our  employing 
agents  to  secure  help.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  agreement  between 
the  applicants  and  the  officer  employing  the  help.  The  terms  of  employment  are 
controlled  by  what  are  known  as  "shipping  articles."  prescribed  by  law,  in  which 
the  contract  of  employment  is  clearly  expressed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  shipping 
articles  and  can  present  it  to  the  commission  if  you  choose  to  see  it. 

Q.  In  a  general  way  this  shipping  article  is  a  contract  between  your  company 
and  the  man  employed? — ^A.  With  every  man  on  shipboard.  It  is  prescribed  by 
law,  and  is  in  writing.  The  contract  is  read  over  to  the  men  when  they  sign,  and 
copies  of  it  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  shipboard  in  order  that  they 
may  became  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  sailors  prefer  shipping  on  your  boats  to  the  general  line  of  coast- 
wise trade — that  is,  on  sailing  vessels? — A.  No,  I  did  not  make  the  statement  so 
broad  as  that  they  preferred  our  vessels:  but  from  the  fact  that  there  are  contin- 
ued applications  for  employment  on  the  coastwise  vessels,  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  the  sailing  vessels  and  tramp  steamers  find  it  necessary  to  have  agents 
to  secure  their  help,  it  would  seem  that  the  conditions  of  coastwise  liners  must 
certainly  be  more  favorable. 

As  regards  the  treatment  and  provision  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard, 
the  sailors  or  seamen  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  are 
treated  precisely  like  other  employees.  Under  the  broad-minded  and  liberal  pol- 
icv  of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins,  there  is  a  personal 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its  men. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  control  of  or  arrangements  for  the  men  when  they  are  on  shore. 
I  suppose,  but  only  when  they  are  on  the  vessels? — A.  May  I  ask  further  enU^t- 
enment  as  to  that  question?    In  what  way?    What  sort  of  control? 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  do  you  employ  these  men  by  the  month  or  the  year? — A. 
By  the  month:  but  I  mi^ht  digress  here  and  perhaps  answer  your  question  fully 
by  stating  that  the  shipping  articles  provide  that  they  are  engaged  for  the  voyage 
on  which  the  vessel  leaves  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.  They  are  engaged  by 
the  month  and  paid  by  the  month.  They  have  the  right  xmder  our  shipping  articles 
to  leave  at  any  port.  The  company  early  realized  that  in  order  to  get  the  very 
best  service  out  of  its  men  they  should  be  treated  as  men.  We  rather  anticipated 
the  laws  in  that  respect,  and  our  shipping  articles  have  always  provided  that  the 
sailor  may  leave  at  the  next  port  at  wmch  the  steamer  touches — providing  he 
leaves  immediately  after  the  ship  is  docked.  If  he  continues  in  the  em^oyment 
after  arriving  and  until  the  ship  is  about  to  leave,  we  would  have  great  dimcnlty  in 
securing  a  new  crew,  and  in  such  event  the  contract  provides  that  he  *'  hasshippied ' 
for  the  next  voyage.  That  provision  was  made  in  order  to  protect  the  company 
and  to  protect  the  seamen.  The  seamen  have  a  right  to  leave  and  the  company 
has  the  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports. 

Q.  Would  not  that  nrovision  oe  liable  to  cause  you  serious  trouble?  Suppose 
half  your  crew  should  leave  you  at  Savannah,  how  would  you  get  enough  tramed 
men  to  take  their  places  to  get  back  with? — A.  If  such  conditions  existed,  they 
would  cause  great  embarrassment,  but  we  find  the  crews  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
ships  on  which  they  are  employed.  We  have  never  had  an  instance  such  as  yon 
suggest.  If  we  had  such  an  occurrence,  we  might  endeavor  to  have  some  chang9 
made  in  the  law  to  provide  against  it,* but  at  the  present  time  the  law  provides 
for  that  feature,  ana  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  or  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  navi^ 
tion  laws  of  the  United  States? — A.  Generally  si>eaking,  I  believe  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  navigation  laws  of  some  of  tne  other  countries.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  the  nature  of  things  some  little  difficulties  that  are  experienced,  bat 
they  are  not  of  great  moment.  I  might  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  coastwise 
companies  are  obliged  to  put  in  their  shipping  articles  a  scale  of  provisions,  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  question  among  the  lines  whether  they  are 
obliged  to  give  identically  that  fare,  or  whether  they  should  give  the  fare  they 
formerly  gave:  because  you  realize  that  in  running  a  large  passenger  line  there 
are  large  supplies  put  on  board  that  are  not  consumed  by  the  passengers  and  which 
can  be  served  to  the  sailors.  Thus  the  sailors'  fare  is  very  much  better  than  the 
fare  prescribed  by  law,  which  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  directed  toward  for- 
eign vessels  and  individual  captains;  but  these  are  not  conditions  that  are  cans- 
ing  any  friction  whatever. 

I  might  say  further,  speaking  from  the  owner's  standpoint,  that  I  have  never 
found  any  law  that  would  give  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  over  larceny 
committed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.  There  is  a  law  touching  embeatzle- 
ment  and  damage  of  fi*eight  and  cargo,  but  the  law  affecting  larceny  only  seems  to 
apply  to  the  high  seas  and  to  territory  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  the  larceny  law  has  not  been  made  applicable  to 
all  navigable  waters.  The  owners  experience  great  difficulty  in  prosecuting  lai^ 
ceny  on  shipboard,  for  the  reason  that  the  various  State  laws  conflict,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  locate  precisely  the  f^itus  of  the  crime.  With  that  condition 
confronting  them  they  are  unable  to  feel  perfectly  safe  in  applying  to  any  State 
court,  because  they  are  often  unable  to  positively  prove  exactly  where  tJie  crime 
was  committed,  and  if  the  proof  should  show  that  it  was  committed  out  of  the 
State,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jurisdiction  and  probably  a  suit  for  unlawful 
imprisonment,  with  other  attending  difficulties.  The  only  remedy  that  we  have 
found  has  been  to  invoke  a  law  which  states  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to 
embezzle  from  or  to  damage  ship,  cargo,  and  stores.  We  think  that  probably 
this  law  might  be  elastic  enough  to  cover  the  offense  of  larceny,  but  it  is  a  matr 
ter  of  some  doubt.  Certainly  larceny  is  not  embezzlement,  but  there  would  be 
loss  and  damage  to  the  cargo  m  the  act  of  larceny.  We  feel  that  such  an  addition 
to  the  laws  as  might  specifically  prevent  larceny,  so  as  to  give  United  States  courts 
and  State  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the  act  is  committed  within  a  State, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  lines,  and  would  be  directly  of  great 
benefit  to  the  employees  and  to  the  shipping  community. 

The  acts  now  relating  to  this  point  are  as  follows: 

H.  S.  4."59C:  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  anV  appren- 
tice to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  follows: 
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Eighth.  For  wOlfally  damaging  the  veflsel,  or  embezzling,  or  willfnUv  damaging 

any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  lorfeitnre  out  of  his  wa^esof  asnmeqnalin  amonnt 

to  the  loss  tiiereby  sustained,  and,  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 
R.  S.  5356:  Every  x>erson  who,  npon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place,  nnder  the 

exclDsive  jurisdiction  of  the  Unitea  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 

to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 

not  more  tnan  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 

nch  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Now,  as  to  discipline,  that  operates  on  shipboard  precisely  as  it  exists  on  land. 

The  discipline  starts  usually  with  a  mild  but  positive  admoni  tion  to  the  offender .  If 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  offense,  the  pqucy  of  the  company  is  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  suspension;  and  further  offense  by  dismissal.  The  redress  of  grievances  is 
fomid  in  a  system  of  notices  to  the  superior  officer  in  command,  and  if  the  ^ev- 
SDce  is  not  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  both  sides,  the  shipping  articles  provide  a 
method  whereby  there  can  be  an  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities  in  this  way 
[reading  from  snipping  articles] :  **  Upon  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offenses 
emimerated  in  the  articles,  or  of  any  breach  thereof,  if  it  should  be  contemplated 
toiaise  an  issue,  an  entry  thereof  should  be  made  in  the  log  book,  and  should  be 
si^ed  by  the  master  and  by  the  mate,  or  by  one  of  the  crew;  and  the  offender,  if 
still  in  the  vessel,  should,  before  her  next  arrival  at  any  port,  or  if  she  is  at  the 
time  in  port,  before  her  departure  therefrom,  either  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
SQch  entry  or  have  the  same  read  over  distinctly  and  audibly  to  him,  and  he  may 
thereupon  make  such  reply  thereto  as  he  thinks  fit;  and  a  statement  that  a  copy 
of  the  entry  has  been  so  furnished,  or  that  the  same  has  been  so  read  over,  together 
with  the  reply,  if  any,  made  by  the  offender,  should  likewise  be  entered  and  signed 
in  the  same  manner."    So  in  that  way  a  record  may  be  secured. 

While  I  am  on  this  question  of  the  contract,  I  might  say  that  a  further  notice 
is  given  to  masters  that "'  while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  termi- 
nates  the  service  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in 
the  articles,  it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or 
disadvantage  of  any  employee  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  that  reason- 
able opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation." 

Q.  With  reference  to  hospitals,  I  want  to  know  whether  when  the  sailors  are 
on  shore  they  are  subject  to  these  perils  here  in  these  hospitals  and  sailors'  board- 
ing houses? — ^A.  They  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  perils  if  they  choose  to  leave 
^  ship.  They  have  the  ri^ht  to  leave  the  ship  at  any  time  under  our  contract, 
providing  they  leave  the  ship  when  the  ship  first  enters. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was  whether,  when  the  sailors  are  still  in  your  emx)loyment, 
bat  in  these  various  ];>orts,  you  had  much  trouble. — ^A.  We  never  experience  any 
trouble:  and  in  fact  while  sailors  come  and  go— they  are  a  shifting  class  to  an 
extent— there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  on  the  ships. 

Q.  What  about  your  stevedores;  are  they  continuously  employed,  or  do  they 
load  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  and  unload  them  by  the  contract? — A.  They  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,800  stevedores  employed 
at  the  various  ports.    I  have  the  amounts  paid  them. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  plan  you  had,  whether  you  had 
these  men  employed  directly  by  yourselves,  or  whether  you  employed  a  general 
stevedore  force? — A.  We  have  our  own  men.  They  apply  to  us  individually  for 
employment,  and  while  they  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  time,  being  employed 
by  the  hour,  there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  that  you  might  say  is  constant. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  vessels  running  regularly,  you  would  have  your  regular 
force  instead  of  employing  the  general  stevedore  forces  which  load  and  unload 
the  tramp  steamers? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have,  as  I  understand  it,  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  the  part  of  your  stevedores? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  neither  of  stevedores,  nor  of  any  other  class  of  employees. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  the  8tevedores?^A.  They  are  paid  by  the 
hour,  and  the  prices  fluctuate  at  the  various  ports.  Broadly  sxieaking,  I  can 
say  it  runs  anywhere  from  15  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  at  Southern  ports — at  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah?—A.  At  Savannah,  22  cents  both  for  regular  and  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  Boston? — A.  At  Boston  it  is  20  cents  for  regular  time  and  80 
cents  for  overtime. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Boston  wage  is  cheaper  than  the  Savannah? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  slightly  cheaper.  The  overtime  wage  is  greater,  you  see,  and  the  reg- 
ular time  is  less. 

Q.  I  can  not  see  how  that  would  be.  I  supposed  the  wages  at  all  those  South- 
cm  ports  were  less  than  20  centa  an  hour. — A,  There  is  a  notation  here  of  17^ 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  control  of  or  arrangements  for  the  men  when  they  are  on  shore, 
I  suppose,  but  only  when  they  are  on  the  vessels? — ^A.  Mav  I  ask  further  enlight- 
enment as  to  that  question?    In  what  way?    What  sort  of  control? 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  do  you  employ  these  men  by  the  month  or  the  year?— A. 
By  the  month:  but  I  mi^ht  digress  here  and  perhax)6  answer  your  question  fully 
by  stating  that  the  shipping  articles  provide  that  they  are  engaged  for  the  voyage 
on  which  the  vessel  leaves  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.  They  are  engaged  by 
the  month  and  paid  by  the  month.  They  have  the  right  under  our  shipping  articles 
to  leave  at  any  port.  The  company  early  realized  that  in  order  to  get  the  very 
best  service  out  of  its  men  they  should  be  treated  as  men.  We  rather  anticipated 
the  laws  in  that  respect,  and  our  shipping  articles  have  always  provided  that  the 
sailor  may  leave  at  the  next  port  at  wmch  the  steamer  touches — providing  he 
leaves  immediately  after  the  snip  is  docked.  If  he  continues  in  the  em^oyment 
after  arriving  and  until  the  ship  is  about  to  leave,  we  would  have  great  dimculty  in 
securing  a  new  crew,  and  in  such  event  the  contract  provides  that  ne  "•  has  shipped*' 
for  the  next  voyage.  That  provision  was  made  in  order  to  protect  the  company 
and  to  protect  the  seamen.  The  seamen  have  a  right  to  leave  and  the  company 
has  the  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports. 

Q.  Would  not  that  provision  oe  liable  to  cause  you  serious  trouble?  Suppose 
half  your  crew  should  leave  you  at  Savannah,  how  would  you  get  enough  trained 
men  to  take  their  places  to  get  back  with? — A.  If  such  conditions  exited,  they 
would  cause  great  embarrassment,  but  we  find  the  crews  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
ships  on  which  thev  are  employed.  We  have  never  had  an  instance  such  as  yon 
suggest.  If  we  had  such  an  occurrence,  we  might  endeavor  to  have  some  change 
made  in  the  law  to  provide  against  it,* but  at  the  present  time  the  law  provides 
for  that  feature,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  or  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States?— A.  Generally  speaking,  I  TOlieve  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  navigation  laws  of  some  of  tne  other  countries.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  the  nature  of  things  some  little  difficulties  that  are  experienced,  bat 
they  are  not  of  great  moment.  I  might  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  coastwise 
companies  are  obliged  to  put  in  their  shipping  articles  a  scale  of  provisions,  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  question  among  the  lines  whether  they  are 
obliged  to  give  identically  that  fare,  or  whether  they  should  give  the  fare  they 
formerly  gave:  because  you  realize  that  in  nmning  a  large  passenger  line  there 
are  large  supplies  put  on  board  that  are  not  consumed  by  the  x>assengers  and  which 
can  be  served  to  the  sailors.  Thus  the  sailors'  fare  is  very  much  better  than  the 
fare  prescribed  by  law,  which  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  directed  toward  for- 
eign vessels  and  individual  captains;  but  these  are  not  conditions  that  are  caus- 
ing any  friction  whatever. 

I  might  say  further,  speaking  from  the  owner's  stand^int,  that  I  have  never 
found  any  law  that  would  give  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  over  larceny 
committed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  Stat.e.  There  is  a  law  touching  embezzle 
ment  and  damage  of  freight  and  cargo,  but  the  law  affecting  larceny  only  seems  to 
apply  to  the  high  seas  and  to  territory  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  the  larceny  law  has  not  been  made  applicable  to 
all  navigable  waters.  The  owners  exx>erience  great  difficulty  in  prosecuting  lar- 
ceny on  shipboard,  for  the  reason  that  the  various  State  laws  conflict,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  locate  precisely  the  eitus  of  the  crime.  With  that  condition 
confronting  them  they  are  unable  to  feel  perfectly  safe  in  applying  to  any  State 
court,  because  they  are  often  unable  to  positively  prove  exactly  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  if  the  proof  should  show  that  it  was  committed  out  of  the 
State,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jurisdiction  and  probably  a  suit  for  unlawful 
imprisonment,  with  other  attending  difficulties.  Tlie  only  remedy  that  we  have 
found  has  been  to  invoke  a  law  which  states  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to 
embezzle  from  or  to  damage  ship,  cargo,  and  stores.  We  think  that  probably 
this  law  might  be  elastic  enough  to  cover  the  offense  of  larceny,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  Certainly  larceny  is  not  embezzlement,  but  there  would  be 
loss  and  damage  to  the  cargo  in  the  act  of  larceny.  We  feel  that  such  an  addition 
to  the  laws  as  might  specifically  prevent  larceny,  so  as  to  give  United  States  courts 
and  State  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  when  the  act  is  committed  within  a  State, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  lines,  and  would  be  directly  of  great 
benefit  to  the  employees  and  to  the  shipping  community. 

The  acts  now  relating  to  this  point  are  as  follows: 

U.  S.  4)96:  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any  appren- 
tice to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  olffenses,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  follows: 
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Bighth.  For  willftdly  damaging  the  yeesel,  or  embezzling,  or  willf nllv  damaging 
any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  forfeitnre  out  of  his  wa^[esof  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and,  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  impris- 
oninent  for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

R.  S.  5356:  £Tery  x>erson  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place,  under  the 
exclnsiye  jurisdiction  of  the  IJnitea  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 
to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  uian  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Now,  as  to  discipline,  that  operates  on  shipboard  precisely  as  it  exists  on  land. 
The  discipline  starts  usually  with  a  mild  but  positive  admonition  to  the  offender .  If 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  offense,  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  suspension;  and  further  offense  by  dismissal.  The  redress  of  grievances  is 
found  in  a  system  of  notices  to  the  superior  officer  in  command,  and  if  the  griev- 
ance is  not  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  both  sides,  the  shipping  articles  provide  a 
meUiod  whereby  there  can  be  an  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities  in  this  way 
[reading  from  shipping  articlesl :  "Upon  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offenses 
enumerated  in  the  articles,  or  oi  any  breach  thereof,  if  it  should  be  contemplated 
to  raise  an  issue,  an  entry  thereof  should  be  made  in  the  log  book,  and  should  be 
si^ed  by  the  master  and  by  the  mate,  or  by  one  of  the  crew;  and  the  offender,  if 
stall  in  the  vessel,  should,  before  her  next  arrival  at  any  port,  or  if  she  is  at  the 
time  in  port,  before  her  departure  therefrom,  either  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
such  entry  or  have  the  same  read  over  distinctly  and  audibly  to  him,  and  he  may 
thereuxwn  make  such  reply  thereto  as  he  thinks  fit;  and  a  statement  that  a  copy 
of  the  entry  has  been  so  furnished,  or  that  the  same  has  been  so  read  over,  together 
with  the  reply,  if  any,  made  by  the  offender,  should  likewise  be  entered  and  signed 
in  the  same  manner."    So  in  that  Way  a  record  may  be  secured. 

While  I  am  on  this  question  of  the  contract,  I  might  say  that  a  further  notice 
is  given  to  masters  that ''  while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  termi- 
nates the  service  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in 
the  articles,  it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or 
disadvantage  of  any  employee  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  that  reason- 
able opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation." 

Q.  with  reference  to  hospitals,  I  want  to  know  whether  when  the  sailors  are 
on  shore  they  are  subject  to  these  perils  here  in  these  hospitals  and  sailors*  board- 
ing hooses? — A.  They  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  perils  if  they  choose  to  leave 
ihe  ship.  They  have  the  ri^ht  to  leave  the  ship  at  any  time  under  our  contract, 
providing  they  leave  the  ship  when  the  ship  first  enters. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was  whether,  when  the  sailors  are  still  in  your  em|)loyment, 
but  in  these  various  ports,  you  had  much  trouble. — ^A.  We  never  experience  any 
trouble:  and  in  fact  while  sailors  come  and  go— they  are  a  shifting  class  to  an 
extent — ^there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  on  the  ships. 

Q.  What  about  your  stevedores;  are  they  continuously  employed,  or  do  they 
load  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  and  unload  them  by  the  contract? — A.  They  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,300  stevedores  employed 
at  the  various  ports.    I  have  the  amounts  paid  them. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  plan  you  had,  whether  you  had 
these  men  employed  directly  by  yourselves,  or  whether  you  employed  a  general 
stevedore  force? — A.  We  have  our  own  men.  They  apply  to  us  individually  for 
employment,  and  while  they  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  time,  being  employed 
by  the  hour,  there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  that  you  mieht  say  is  constant. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  vessels  running  regularly,  you  would  have  your  regular 
force  instead  of  employing  the  general  stevedore  forces  which  load  and  unload 
the  tramp  steamers?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have,  as  I  understand  it,  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  the  part  of  your  stevedores? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  neither  of  stevedores,  nor  of  any  other  class  of  employees. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  the  stevedores? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the 
hour,  and  the  prices  fluctuate  at  the  various  ports.  Broadly  sx>eaKing,  I  can 
say  it  runs  anywhere  from  15  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  at  Southern  ports — at  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah?— A.  At  Savannah,  22  cents  both  for  regular  and  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  Boston? — A.  At  Boston  it  is  20  cents  for  regular  time  and  20 
cents  for  overtime. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Boston  wage  is  cheaper  than  the  Savannah? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  slightly  cheaper.  The  overtime  wage  is  greater,  you  see,  and  the  reg- 
^r  time  is  less. 

Q.  I  can  not  see  how  that  would  be.  I  supposed  the  wages  at  all  those  South- 
»n  ports  were  less  than  20  cent«  an  hour. — A,  There  is  a  notation  here  of  17^ 
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oants  per  honr — at  Savannah  also.  There  is  also  a  notation  of  22  cents  at  Sayan- 
nah.  So  I  snppose  the  price  will  flnctnate  between  those  fi^^ores  as  the  sapply 
exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar«)  I  woold  like  to  a^k  if  the  stevedoring  at  any  of  your 
ports  is  done  by  organized  labor? — ^A.  The  stevedores  may  have  their  organiza- 
ti'>n8  among  themselves,  but  if  they  have,  the  fact  has  never  been  brought  to  our 
attention  in  any  way.  There  is  never  any  difference  between  the  company  and 
its  labor. 

Q.  You  find  a  regular  rate  prevailing  at  every  port? — A,  We  find  a  regular 
rate,  and  we  presume  there  must  be  an  understanding  among  the  men.  We 
never  dispute  those  wages,  but  pay  them. 

Q.  In  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  rules  to  whom  or  to  what  tribunal  does  the 
application  go  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff— the  United  States*  court? — ^A.  You 
mean  for  personal  injuries  sustainea? 

Q.  Yes;  or  maltreatment  or  lessening  of  wages  or  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  terms  of  employment — transfer  of  employment  from  one  character  to 
another — that  would  be  made  the  basis  of  a  suit  for  damages.  In  what  court  is 
the  suit  entered? — A.  That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  If  the  situs  of  the 
injury  occurs  on  land  or  if  the  contract  should  not  be  a  maritime  contract 
they  would  have  their  redress  in  the  State  court;  but  if  the  injury  occurs  on  ship, 
or  the  contract  be  a  maritime  one,  they  would  also  have  recourse  both  to  the 
State  courts  and  the  United  States  courts  in  admiralty.  The  election,  however, 
seems  to  be  for  the  State  courts,  because  they  secure  responsive  juries  there, 
probably  with  the  view  of  putting  themselves  upon  the  country,  and  they  seem 
to  select  the  State  courts. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  sufficient  law  and  means  of  redress  so  that  a  sailor,  a  sea- 
man, or  petty  officer,  or  any  one  in  your  general  employ,  not  a  master,  may  find 
his  remedy  in  the  courts? — A.  Absolutely.  He  is  completely  protected,  I  Should 
say,  and  a  little  more  so  tlian  the  owners,  and,  perhaps,  properly  so.  The  most 
common  method  among  sailors  in  seeking  redress  for  what  they  consider  wrongs 
against  them  is  to  apply  to  the  United  States  commissioner,  an  official  ap]^int«d 
by  all  United  States  district  courts,  who  cites  all  pai*ties  to  ap^ar  before  mm  and 
hears  the  case.  When  the  commissioner  fails  to  settle  the  difficulty,  and  he  feels 
it  is  a  proper  case  for  the  court  to  take  up,  he  passes  it  on  to  the  court  for  hearing: 
otherwise  the  matter  is  then  and  there  aismissed. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  rations,  you  said  you  had  adopted  the  ocean  ration,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  amended  Senate  bill  of  1898, 1  presume? — A.  Yes;  we  have  beeo 
compelled  to  put  that  in  the  shipping  articles,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to 
follow  it. 

(^.  Did  that  law  of  1898  say  the  coastwise  trade  should  be  provided  with  that 
ration? — ^A.  It  was  a  question  of  some  doubt,  but  after  some  investigation  by  the 
Attorney -General  of  the  United  States  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  the  coastwise  vessels;  but  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  do  so  I  think  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
Certainly  it  will  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors  if  the  lines  should  insist 
on  following  the  scale  of  provisions  provided  by  that  law,  because  if  they  are 
allowed  to  K\\e  them  what  they  wish  to  give  them,  and  what  is  less  expensive  to 
give  them,  oecause  of  the  additional  amount  of  supplies  they  are  required  to  put 
on  board  for  their  regular  passenger  traffic,  the  seaman  fares  a  great  deal  betttf 
in  every  way,  and  he  gets  tne  best  the  land  affords. 

Q.  There  is  no  provision,  is  there,  in  case  of  an  excess  of  rations,  in  cashing  it 
in  lor  the  benefit  of  the  sailor? — ^A.  I  can  hardly  see  how  that  could  be  done  n^ess 
he  had  some  way  of  keeping  the  provisions  given  him;  he  is  permitted  to  eat  all 
he  wants  and  has  no  more  coining  to  him.  1  think  the  sailors  are  well  satisfied, 
and  things  seem  to  be  floating  alon^  very  smoothly. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  matter  of  loading,  where  you  engage  local  stevedoring,  ip 
your  articles  is  it  provided  that  the  class  of  men  who  operate  your  ships  snail 
assist  in  the  loading  and  unloading? — ^A.  The  articles  do  not  provide  for  that, 
because  the  ship  men  do  not  assist  in  loading  and  unloadinj^.  We  have  regular 
gangs  of  stevedores,  and  the  ship  men  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  W^hat  is  your  ordinary  seaman  and  the  helpers  engaged  in  while  in  port?' 
A.  Cleaning  up,  inspection,  seeing  that  the  ship  is  in  proper  trim. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  a  holiday  when  you  reach  port? — A.  It  is  not  a  holiday  nor  is  it 
at  all  excessive  work,  but  they  have  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  masters  give  the  men  a  furlough  of  a  few  hours  in  cities 
when  you  come  to  the  terminals? — A.  There  is  such  a  custom. 

Q.  Are  your  men  usually  married  men  with  families  and  having  homes  at  any 
of  your  terminals,  or  are  they  single  men? — A.  The  officers  often  are  married;  ihd 
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seamen  are  not  tied  down  by  family  relations  as  a  mle,  althongh  there  are  quite 
a  nnmber  that  have  their  homes  at  the  terminals. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans?— A.  Abont  75  per  cent  in  onr  own 
force. 

Q.  Where  do  yoa  nsoally  find  yoor  men,  in  New  England  or  along  the  Southern 
ihores? — A.  A  great  many  seamen  come  from  the  New  England  States,  bat  they 
aeem  to  come  from  all  the  ports.  A  lar^e  number  come  rrom  Baltimore.  Gea- 
erally  speaking,  they  come  from  the  mam  terminals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  yon  have  any  colored  seamen? — A.  No  colored 
seamen  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  stevedores  in  the  South  colored? — ^A.  Largely. 

Q.  South  of  Baltimore? — ^A.  Tes;  I  mav  say  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  South  are 
colored.  The  average  on  the  line  is  about  55  per  cent  white  and  45  per  cent 
colored. 

Q.  At  all  ports? — ^A.  Yes;  taking  the  general  averaoe. 

O.  I  presume,  if  ;^ou  have  a  table  of  the  wages  and  compensation  it  would  be 
well  to  give  it  at  tms  place. — A.  The  pay  roll  of  the  crew  is  as  follows:  Masters, 
$150  to  9250  a  month;  first  officers,  |75;  second  officers,  $55;  boatswains,  $30; 
quartermasters,  $30;  sailors,  $25;  chief  engineers,  $120;  first  engineers,  $75;  sec- 
ond engineers,  $60;  oilers,  $40;  water  tenders,  $40;  firemen,  $40;  coal  passers,  $30; 
stewards,  $55  to  $70;  first  cooks,  $50  to  $60;  second  cooks,  $35;  mess  men  $20  to 
$25;  waiters,  $20  to  $25;  pantrvmen,  $20  to  $30;  stewardesses,  $18.  Board  and 
accommodations  are  given  in  audition  to  the  above  figures.  The  number  of  cooks 
and  waiters  is  of  course  regn^lated  by  the  demands  ofthe  passenger  season;  in  the 
summer  season  a  great  many  more  are  employed  than  in  the  vmiter  season.  I 
have  spoken  as  to  the  compensation  of  stevedores  before. 

Q.  You  have  as  to  the  stevedores  in  three  ports,  I  believe? — ^A.  I  will  give  all  of 
the  ports.  At  Boston,  regular  time  20  cents  an  hour,  overtime  80;  Baltimore, 
rognlar  time  20,  overtime  20;  Providence  fluctuates  between  16|  and  18^  for  regu- 
lar time,  overtime  20  to  25;  Norfolk,  regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Newport  News, 
regular  time  15,  overtime  15:  Savannah  fluctuates  from  17^  to  22  regular  time, 
overtime  17f  to  22;  Philadelphia,  regular  time  20,  overtime  20. 

9.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  those  figures  compare  with  the  wages 
paid  by  ships  in  the  foreign  &ade? — A.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that.  I 
presume  thev  would  have  to  pay  the  stevedores  about  the  same  prices. 

Q.  As  to  the  wages  of  your  masters  and  crews,  would  they  be  about  the  same? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  wages  paid  by  the  forei^  trade  are  very  much  less. 

Q.  What  method  have  you  adopted  in  the  inspection  of  vessels? — A.  As  regards 
that,  it  may  be  divided  into  2  branches.  There  are  two  forms  of  inspection,  one 
by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner.  The  local  Government  inspectors  are 
divided  into  hull  inspectors  and  engine  and  boiler  inspectors.  They  make  an 
annual  inspection.  The  report  on  that  inspection  is  kept  permanently  posted  on 
shipboard.  The  owner *8  inspection  is  divided  into  a  number  of  classes.  Ajmong 
others  there  is  the  voyage  inspection  and  the  departmental  inspection  of  every- 
thing, and  the  periodicaldockmg  and  general  overhauling.  The  most  important 
probably  is  the  inspection  immediately  preceding  the  voyage,  at  which  time  all  the 
machinery  is  turned  over  and  tried;  the  engines  are  always  kept  running  15  or  20 
minutes  before  starting,  to  see  that  everything  is  all  right;  all  the  appliances 
are  tested;  the  electrical  superintendent  goes  aboard  and  tries  all  the  electrical 
apnliances.    In  that  way  the  line  is  kept  up  in  proper  form. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  That  is  the  private  inspection  of  your  own  company 
oflScers? — A.  It  is  the  private  inspection  which  is  made  necessary  under  the  laws 
in  order  that  the  ship. may  be  seaworthy  and  that  there  may  be  no  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  in  embarking  on  the  voyage. 

Q.  Is  there  a  public-inspection  omcer? — ^A.  The  public  or  governmental  inspec- 
tion occurs  annually.  Then  all  of  the  ship — the  hull,  the  machinery,  and  all  the 
appliances  are  fully  tested. 

Q.  That  public  inspection  is  merely  a  form,  then,  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
most  thorough,  and  is  done  in  great  detail. 

Q.  If  your  vessels  are  only  examined  once  a  year  by  public  inspectors,  the  whole 
vessel  mi^ht  be  in  very  bad  shape  the  second  trip  it  made  after  it  was  inspected? — 
A.  That  IS  rather  an  impossible  condition  for  this  reason:  The  owners  find  that 
in  keeping  the  vessels  up  there  is  a  less  percentage  of  deterioration. .  The  deteriora- 
tion on  sea  property  would  probably  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent  per  year  if  the 
vessels  were  not  kept  in  prime  condition.  By  keeping  the  repairs  up  the  deteri- 
oration is  a  very  low  i)ercentaRe.  Then  there  is  another  condition  that  makes  the 
owners  unusually  alert.  If  the  vessel  starts  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  and 
some  accident  happens  through  any  imperfection  that  might  have  been  discovered 
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by  careful  inspection,  every  policy  of  insurance  on  hull  and  cargo  is  vitiated  t^ 
the  nnsea worthy  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  every  bill  of  lading  issued  on  the 
cargo  is  made  null  and  void;  and  that  extends  to  nearly  a  million  doUars  worth 
of  property.  So  the  owners  are  bound  to  be  very  alert  in  inspecting  and  watch- 
ing and  caringfor  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  how  much  they  mark  off  annually  for 
deterioration?— A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  comes 
up  before  the  executive  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  loading  or  overloading  of 
vessels?— A.  That  finds  its  regulation  in  the  same  condition  of  affairs.  A  vessel 
that  is  overloaded  is  unseaworthy.  Further  than  that  there  is  the  regard  that 
the  master  and  the  crew  have  for  their  own  personal  safety.  The  crew^have  the 
right  to  object  to  going  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  they  feel  is  in  an  improper  condi- 
tion«  and  there  is  even  more  strength  in  these  conditions  of  affairs  tluui  in  any 
legal  verbiage  that  may  be  established  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  vessels. 

Q.  Are  ^f  your  steamers  passenger  steamers?— A.  To  my  knowledge  all  carry 
passengers. 

Q.  what  is  the  value  of  the  passenger  traffic  as  compared  with  the  freiffht? — 
A.  Of  course,  as  with  all  transportation  companies,  th^  freight  is  the  backbone 
of  the  business.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  percentage,  but  the  passen^r  hnsiness 
is  remunerative,  both  on  railroads  and  steamships;  otherwise,  adopting  a  sound 
business  policy,  they  would  not  be  carrving  them. 

Q.  You  run  your  boats  for  the  freight,!  su]^poee;  that  is  the  first  considera- 
tion?— A.  That  is,  of  course,  the  first  consideration.  - 

Q.  Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  commercial  features  of  this  coastwise 
trade,  its  relations  to  the  railroads,  and  competition,  if  any,  with  the  railroads. 
You  virtually  cover  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  North  to  flie  South? — ^A.  From 
Boston  to  Savannah. 

Q.  And  intermediate  x)oints;  is  the  competition  with  the  railroads  very  severe?— 
A.  That  is  a  Question  upon  which  probably  my  experience  is  not  as  broad  as  you 
might  like  to  have.  I  can  only  state  in  a  general  way.  That  is  in  the  domain  of 
traffic.  The  largest  class  of  competitive  traffic  on  the  coast,  I  believe,  is  from  the 
sailing  ships.  I  do  not  know  that  the  railroads  or  the  steamship  lines  have  any 
great  conflict  in  their  business  relations.  Before  and  during  the  establishment  c^ 
water  differentials  there  was  quite  an  objection  to  the  water  lines  by  railroads, 
but  I  believe  that  the  inevitaole  is  now  recognized,  and  they  are  getting  along 
harmoniously. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation,  or  rather,  what  is  the  nercentage  of  vour  steamboat 
rates  to  the  railroad  rates  between  any  two  ditferent  po  ts  that  yon  might 
name? — A.  That  question  I  could  not  answer  definitely.  I  have  here  a  statement 
made  by  the  traffic  people  thai*  I  might  read. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  at  how  much  lower  these  steamboats  had  to  put  their  rates 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic? — ^A.  Well,  you  understand,  generally 
speaking,  that  there  are  differentials  which  the  water  lines  are  allowed  to  make 
in  any  rate  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that  the  water  transportation  involves, 
such  as  carrying  insurance  and  so  on,  and  there  is  a  class  of  business  that  has 
grown  up  under  these  differentials  that  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  water  lines,  so  there  is  no  great  amount  of  conflict  between  the 
water  and  rail  interests.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  business  which  goes  to 
the  boats  because  of  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  there  is  a  combination  or  an  understanding  of  priceB 
between  your  lines  and  the  railroads? — ^A.  Not  at  all,  because  the  water  lines 
experience  a  competition  that  entirely  sets  that  feature  aside;  that  is,  the  com- 
petition of  the  sailing  vessels,  which  the  water  lines  are  rec^uired  to  meet 
Sailing  vessels  are  chartered,  the  owners  do  not  run  lines,  but  give  a  boat  up  to 
a  man  for  so  much  money,  and  the  rate  is  secured  by  figuringon  the  charter 
price  and  the  gross  tonnage  aboard  to  ascertain  what  it  is.  That  fluctuates 
greatly  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  your  line  under  the  control  of  any  railroad  company? — A.  It  is  entirely 
independent  of  any  and  all  other  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  body  establishes  the  differentials?— A.  The 
lines  settle  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  it  done  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  agreement 
witn  the  lines? — A.  ifo;  I  believe  it  has  grown  up  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
conditions  coafrontiuG"  transportation  people.    I  think  it  is  a  natural  growth. 
These  differentials  are  generally  accepted? — ^A.  Generally  accepted. 
Have  you  any  classification  of  freight? — A.  Yes. 
^   Approaching  anything  like  the  railroad  classification?— A.  The  same. 

Q.  The  same  by  water  transportation  as  by  rail?— A.  I  believe  so,  except  where 
there  are  certain  conditions  that  must  be  met  that  the  rail  lines  do  not  experi^M^e. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  would  have  the  same  classification  on  articles 
shipped  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water? — A.  Very  often  that  is  so.  Yon  see 
the  qaestion  of  classification,  while  a  natural  development,  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  experts,  both  on  the  part  of  transportation  lines  and  the  pnblic, 
and  we  may  assnme  that  snch  a  development  is  within  proper  bonnds. 

(^.  Does  much  of  your  freight  go  over  the  rulroads?— A.  A  good  proportion,  I 
believe.  Of  conrse  large  freights  are  carried  direct  from  the  ];>ort8  at  rates  that 
the  railroads  would  probably  find  unremunerative.  The  merchants  have  adopted 
a  plan  of  centralizing  their  points  of  distribution,  and  very  often  they  ship  to 
local  ports  and  distribute  from  them.  I  find  in  reading  the  x^apers  that  there  is 
an  institution  in  the  west  shipping  oranges  now,  and  they  have  them  moving  on 
the  road  ready  to  divert  and  shin  on  telegraphic  advice.  The  cars  are  going  all 
the  time.  That  is  enlarging  on  that  plan  of  distribution.  They  simply  start  a  car 
right  out  and  let  it  go. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  you  had  some  statement  there  in  regard  to 
freight? — ^A.  Yes,  the  statement  is  this:  [Beading:]  **  There  is  not  much  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  railways  and  local  coastwise  Dusiness  between  the  ports  cov- 
ered by  steiunship  lines;  the  sail  competition  and  trade  conditions  occasion  such 
low  and  fluctuating  rates  between  ports  as  to  make  the  business  apparently  unre- 
munerative for  rail  carriers,  although  in  some  cases  they  maintain  the  same  rates 
as  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  and  in  other  cases,  especially  the 
longer  hauls,  they  carry  much  higher  rates.  The  only  comparison  that  could  be 
made  of  the  rates  of  the  steamship  lines  and  the  rail  lines  would  be  the  fixed  rates 
of  the  rail  lines  with  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  but  as  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  busmess  is  handled  by  the  steamship  lines  on  these 
ha^ng  rates,  the  comparison  would  be  misleading,  the  steamship  lines  being 
obliged,  to  handle  a  great  portion  of  their  business  on  commodity  rates  made  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  che  case." 

Q.  So  your  commodity  rates  make  a  great  deal  of  difference? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  You  meet  the  most  uncertain  conditions  through  the  commodity  rate? — A. 
Through  the  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  here  that  explains  the  character  of  your  freight? — A.  No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  that  shows  the  article  of  which  the  highest  tonnage  is 
carried? — A.  We  have  not,  but  our  records  show  that  lumber,  pig  iron,  resin, 
fertilizer,  cotton,  canned  goods,  grain,  rails,  and  iron,  are  among  the  principal 
articles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  say  as  to  vour  competition  with  other 
coast  lines  under  the  control  of  railroads?  Do  you  find  they  have  an  advantage 
over  you  in  any  way? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  that 
point  to  answer  that  question.    I  do  not  now  recall  any  such  condition  existing. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Georgia  Central  own  a  line  of  steamers? — A.  Yes;  they  run 
into  New  York,  I  believe. 

C^.  Now,  how  do  their  rates  compare  with  yours?  Does  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad  give  you  the  same  rates  to  interior  points  in  competition  that  they  can 
give  on  their  own  line? — A.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it  there  is  no  discrimination. 

Q.  Then  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  you? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  they 
would;  but  still  that  is  a  question  that  probably  would  be  better  answered  by  a 
traffic  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  table  that  shows  the  passenger  rates 
uetween  the  various  ports? — ^A.  I  have,  sir.    They  are  as  follows: 

BALTIMORE  AND  BOSTON  OR  PROVIDENCE. 

First-class... a$10.00  to5$12.60 

Romidtrip a20.00to   622.00 

Intermediate a9.00to    ell. 00 

Intermediate  excursion _ al8.00to    c20.00 

Steerage aS.OOto   MO. 00 

NORFOLK  AND  BOSTON  OR  PROVIDENCE. 

First-class a|9.00  to  6$11.00 

Ronndtrip - - alS.OOto   M9.00 

Intermediate aS.OOto   clO.OO 

Intermediate  excursion -.- a  16. 00  to    cl8.00 

Steerage --.  aT.OOto     69.00 

a  Rates  Oct.  1  to  May  SI. 

b  Rates  June  I  to  Sept.  80. 

c  Intermediate  rates  do  not  apply  on  Boston  line  June  1  to  Sept.  30. 
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First-class  rates  inclxide  meals  and  stateroom  berth.  Upper-deck  stateroom 
berths  on  Boston  Line  are  $1.50  extra  in  each  direction,  June  1  to  September  80. 
Intermediate  rates  inclnde  meals  and  berth.  Steerage  rates  inclade  meals  and 
bank. 

BALTIMORE  AND  SAVANNAH. 

First-class .' $15. 00 

Round  trip 25.00 

Intermediate 12. 50 

Intermediate  excursion 22.00 

Steerage 10.00 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  SAVANNAH. 

First-class $17.50 

Roundtrip 29.00 

Intermediate -     15. 00 

Intermediate  excursion - — 24.00 

Steerage - 10.00 

First-class  and  intermediate  rates  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth.  Steerage 
rates  include  meals  and  bunk. 

NORFOLK.  NEWPORT  NEWS.  AND  BALTDfORB. 

First-class $3.00 

Roundtrip 5.00 

Steerage 2.00 

First-class  rates  include  stateroom  berth;  meals  extra.    Steerage  rates  include 
bunk;  meals  extra. 
Rates  of  fare  given  herein  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  your  vessels  all  built  in  this  country? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  ^our  competition  with  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  coast- 
wise trade? — A.  That  at  times  has  been  very  active,  as  I  understand  it,  a  very 
vigorous  competitor  for  coastwise  business. 

Q.  What  are  your  advantages  over  the  sailing  vessels? — ^A.  I  suppose  better 
service,  certain  service,  higher-paid  employees,  less  liability  of  accident «  these 
and  various  other  advantages,  but  they  scarcely  weigh  in  the  balance  against  a 
lower  rate,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Q.  On  very  heavy  commodities  in  large  quantities,  where  time  was  not  so  much 
an  object,  could  you  compete  for  that  trade  at  all? — A.  That  depends  entirely 
upon  the  tonnage  capacity  and  condition  of  the  boat.  Sometimes  vessels  running 
require  a  certain  amount  of  ballast,  and  if  they  are  lieht  I  suppose  there  are  times 
when  business  might  be  carried  for  less  money  tnan  at  others.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  business  offering. 

Q.  Well,  take  for  instance  coal;  you  don't  attempt  to  comi)ete? — A.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  carry  coal,  or  any  bulky  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  do  carry  lumber,  don't  you? — ^A.  Yes,  I  have  reference  to  bulk  in  small 
particles;  lumber  we  would  call  by  the  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Many  of  your  vessels  engage  in  carrying  fruit  in  the 
season  very  largely,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  fruit  and  vegetables  compose  some 
portion  of  the  cargo;  more  vegetables,  however,  than  fruit,  and  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  that  traffic  the  steamship  companies  find  they  are  required  to  put  in 
ventilators.    It  is  very  expensive  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  built  with  refrigerators?  Do  you  not  have  compartment 
refrigerators? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  refrigerating  i)rocess  except  pantries; 
there  may  be;  that  is  in  the  department  of  construction,  and  I  am  not  fully 
informed  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  the  railroads  compete  with  you  in  carrying  fruit 
or  vegetables  from  the  South?— A.  Well,  sometimes  they  secure  the  business. 

Q.  Your  rate  of  freight  is  generally  less  than  the  rate  is  by  rail,  is  it  not?— A. 
There  is  a  water  differential  m  favor  of  the  water  line.  It  is  made  necessary  by 
the  inherent  condition  of  things.  The  water  lines  are  required  to  carry  marine 
insurance,  which  the  railroad  lines  do  not.  They  have  very  often  more  occasion 
for  transfer:  and  the  hazards  of  the  great  deep  are  also  conditions  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

Q.  Do  yoq  ever  make  shipping  rates  with  railroads  to  harmonize? — ^A.  That 
would  come  under  the  traffic  division.    I  suggest  that  on  points  of  traffic  perhaps 
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I  am  not  a  good  witness.  I  have  nnderstood  yon  want  ns  to  speak  of  things  we 
absolutely  know  by  actual  experience,  not  from  hearsay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  is  there  any  other  topic  yon  have  there  that  you  want 
to  touch  upon? — A.  You  refer  here  to  *'  forms  ana  characters  of  aid  and  subsidy  to 
American  vessels."  *  *  •  The  subsidy  act  seems  to  have  found  its  incentive 
in  the  protection  of  American  shipping  against  foreign  bottoms.  The  domestic 
Hues  suffer  no  encroachment  from  foreign  bottoms,  and  they,  so  far  as  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners*  Line  is  concerned  have  not  asked  for  or  gotten  any  assistance 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  exists  in  the  coastwise  trade  which 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  sul^dizing  of  American  coastwise  bottoms 
as  against  foreign  bottoms. 

Q.  Have  your  people  ever  considered  that  the  registered  foreign-built  ship  could 
enter  into  the  coastwise  trade? — ^A.  We  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  policy 
expressed  in  various  ways  against  foreign  vessels  taking  coastwise  business, 
whether  they  made  a  particular  business  of  that,  or  whether  the  foreign  ships 
touch  at  various  "porta  on  their  voyages  to  receive  and  deliver.  That  is  provided 
against  in  the  law  and  zealously  watched  by  the  custom-house  officials,  and  we 
tmnk  that  is  the  safeguard  for  the  American  coastwise  merchant  marine,  because 
under  the  plan  of  enrollment,  entering  and  clearing,  they  can  check  it.  It  is 
iUe^  for  foreign  vessels  to  transport  any  business  on  the  coast;  that  is,  any  local 
business  on  the  coast. 

You  refer  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  passengers.  I  would  state  that  our 
I^assengers — cabin  passengers  (we  have  no  exx)erience  with  immigrants) — have  the 
same  accommodations  that  are  found  in  the  best  of  hotels.  As  to  the  effect  of 
quarantine  and  health  laws  on  ocean  commerce,  we  find  that  sometimes  our  ^ps 
are  delayed  by  reason  of  quarantine,  but  the  delay  is  for  the  general  good.  All  of 
the  quarantine  officers  are  most  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  make  that  aelay  as  light 
as  possible,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  laws  as  they  are  estaolished. 

As  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  trans];>ortation  of  live  stock,  our  line  carries  live 
stock,  and  provision  is  made  for  wateriifg  and  feeding,  and  for  separate  stalls  and 
dunna|^.  Live  stock  is  carried  under  contract  just  the  same  as  any  other  freight 
12!  earned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  traffic  is  confined  to  the  ports  north  of  Florida,  is 
it  not? — A.  It  is. 

(^.  Tou  have  not  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  are 
strictly  coastwise  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  business,  and  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  it. 

<J.  What  proportion  of  this  coastwise  traffic  between  the  ports  where  your  ves- 
sels trade  is  cairied  by  steam  vessels  and  what  proportion  by  sailing  vessels? — A. 
That  being  a  question  of  traffic  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  a  traffic  man  could  give  you  satisfactory  light  on  that  subject. 
Very  often  business  is  taken  without  the  regular  liners  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Q.  ELave  you  any  opinion  whatever  concerning  the  relative  proportions? — A.  I 
could  not  have,  because  it  would  not  be  based  upon  any  experience. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  freight  generally  carried? — A.  That  is  another  question 
that  I  have  had  pro];>ounded  to  me  and  I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  information 
at  hand,  but  I  think  the  company  might  be  able  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  an  apparent  difficulty  in  punishing  for  a  theft 
committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State  in  the  coastwise  trade.  If  one  passenger 
should  steal  from  another  or  one  member  of  the  crew  should  steal  from  another 
or  from  a  passencper,  is  there  no  way  of  punishing  that  offense  as  a  crime  through 
the  courts? — A.  I  have  never  yet  been  able,  after  very  diligent  search  and  also 
conferences  with  the  various  commissioners  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
fmd  the  district  attorneys,  to  place  my  hand  upon  a  law  that  could  be  invoked  to 
charge  anyone  with  a  misdemeanor  or  crime  of  larceny,  whether  committed  by  a 
passenger  or  sailor  or  seaman  when  commuted  within  the  borders  of  a  State.  I 
should  explain  here  that  Kevised  Statutes,  5356,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
includes  the  offense  of  larceny  when  committed  by  anyone  on  the  high  seas  or  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 4506,  covers  the  offense  of  embezzlement  and  the  damaging  of  ship,  stores,  or 
cargo  wherever  the  act  is  committed,  providing,  however,  that  the  act  is  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  ship's  company. 

These  acts  obviously  omit  a  passenger  on  a  vessel  when  the  offense  is  committed 
within  the  border  of  a  State,  and  unless  the  crime  of  larceny  can  be  read  into 
Bevised  Statutes,  4596,  the  members  of  a  ship's  company  are  not  covered  when 
the  act  is  committed  within  a  State. 

It  is  true  there  should  be  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  but  the  location  of  the 
act  is  always  in  doubt.  There  is  no  certainty  of  the  precise  locality  of  the  com- 
miasion  of  the  act,  and  if  the  State  courts  are  used  and  the  act,  though  committed, 
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is  proyed  not  to  have  been  committed  within  the  State  the  State  court  'would 
have  no  jurisdiction  and  the  case  would  be  dismissed,  and  probably  an  actioai  for 
false  imprisonment  might  result. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  g^ve 
them  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts  over  the  offense  of  larceny 
when  committed  on  shipboard  within  the  borders  of  a  State. 

Q.  There  are  statutes  against  other  offenses  providing  for  their  punishment? — 
A.  Quite  full.  For  instance,  there  is  a  statute  ligainst  embezzlement  and  oUier 
offenses,  but  £  think  probably  the  difficulty  arises  because  of  the  fine  distinction 
between  statutory  crmies,  and  probably  this  condition  has  never  presented  itself 
to  our  legislators. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  express  the  opinion,  then,  that  if  a  person  commits  a  theft 
on  one  of  your  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  that  that  person  could  not 
be  prosecuted? — A.  Not  in  the  United  States  courts.  I  have  found,  I  think,  suffi- 
cient law  to  apprehend  anyone  who  is  engaged  to  the  ship  under  a  law  that 
punishes  him  for  damaging  the  freight  and  cargo.  (R.  S  ,  4596).  That  might  be 
considered  broad  enough  to  cover  the  ship*s  company,  but  further  than  that  I 
have  not  discovered  any  rule  or  law  that  would  cover  it,  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  enlightened  on  that  point. 

Q.  Would  that  be  broad  enough  to  cover  theft  of  one  passenger  from  another? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  the  x>assenger  not  be  ai^rested  when  he  lands  at 
the  first  port? — A.  Yes,  anyone,  whether  a  member  of  the  ship's  company  or  a 
passenger,  could  be  arrested  and  tried  under  the  State  laws  if  we  could  be  certain 
that  the  offense  was  committed  within  the  State  in  which  the  port  is  located,  but 
that  fact  could  not  be  asertained  until  the  proofs  are  in  and  the  case  heard. 
When  the  State  courts  are  used  there  is  always  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  offense  of  larceny,  whether  conmiitted  by  tiie  ship's  company  or  by  passen* 
gers,  seems  to  be  well  covered  on  the  high  seas,  or  when  conmiittea  in  any  place 
over  which  the  United  States  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  not  covered 
in  the  United  States  statutes  when  committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State,  leav- 
ing the  only  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  and  the  precise  location  of  the  act  is 
usually  so  uncertain  that  the  State  courts  can  not  with  safety  be  used.  Another 
feature  is,  if  the  ship  amves  at  a  port  within  a  State  other  than  that  in  ^which 
the  act  is  committed,  the  offender  can  make  his  escape  before  requisition  can  be 
made  from  the  State  in  which  the  act  was  committea. 

Jurisdiction  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  District  Courts  in  admiralty 
matters,  we  might  be  able  to  find  redress  in  that  way,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  a  specific  United  States  statute  defining  the  offense  of  larceny  as  a  crime 
and  misdemeanor  and  providing  a  punishment  therefor  when  the  act  is  committed 
within  a  State. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  W  ould  you  be  willing  to  have  such  a  statute  recommended 
to  Congress? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  desirable.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  I 
have  made  an  absolutely  exhaustive  search,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
such  a  law  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so;  if  it  does  not  exist,  I  think  it  qnite 
desirable. 

Q.  If  you  think  such  a  statute  is  necessary  would  you  be  willing  to  formulate  a 
draft? — A .  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  a  tentative  suggestion. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  topics  now  that  you  have  notes 
on  and  on  which  you  wish  to  make  brief  remarksir — A.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
read  very  carefully  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union, 
because  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  has  always  been 
very  solicitous  about  the  condition  of  its  employees,  and  I  nnd  that  the  ideal  con- 
dition that  he  suggests  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  seamen,  contained 
in  his  examination  on  page  691  of  your  volume  on  transportation,  seems  to  be  fully 
covered  by  the  advanced  position  which  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  seamen  in 
our  '*  shipping  article."  Mr.  Furuseth  reads  from  a  law  which  the  seamen  them- 
selves dratted  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve  the 
personnel  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  he  makes  various  suggestions  to  your 
commission,  as  follows: 

(1)  ^'  We  propose  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
abolished  b^  law."  That  has  been  abolished  under  our  plan,  because  the  Ameri- 
can coastwise  trade  is  permitted  to  sign  their  crew  direct,  which  we  do,  so  that 
there  are  no  intermediaries— crimps,  runners,  and  the  like — coming  between  the 
company  and  its  sailors. 

(2)  *'  We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  forecastle. "  ♦  ♦  ♦  Our  boats 
are  built,  of  course,  under  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  all  of  those  provisions 
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are  folly  complied  with,  and  the  constmctioii  does  not  fluctuate  and  change  as 
with  the  captrice  of  individual  owners  of  private  vessels. 

(3)  *'  To  give  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port 
where  he  loads  and  discharges  cargo."  That  is  a  very  important  provision,  of 
ooorse;  When  the  seaman  receives  nis  money  in  small  and  re^lar  installments 
he  has  not  as  large  an  amount  of  money  to  sx)end  as  if  it  was  laid  up  for  him,  and 
he  has  not  the  temptation  to  spend  it  before  he  has  earned  it.  Our  company  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  paying  seamen  monthly,  lust  the  same  as  any  other  employee, 
and  tiiey  get  along  with  that.  I  presume  that  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  plan  of 
shippmg  in  the  individual  vessels.    *    *    * 

(4)  *'  And  to  give  the  seaman  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  any  vessel  that 
he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  officers  of  the  vessel  taking  x>art  in  the 
request."  •  *  *  His  relief  there  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  can  leave  at  any 
time  if  he  does  not  want  to  continue.  There  is  no  requirement  for  him  to  p^  to 
sea  if  he  does  not  wish  to,  and  the  company  has  taken  a  broad  view  that  with  a 
man  who  is  discontented  with  his  position  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  let  him  go  if 
he  chooses  to  leave;  but  we  have  had  very  few  grievances  of  any  character. 

Then  Mr.  Furuseth  further  says:  (5)  "  And  to  establish  a  standard  of  skill  and 
experience  for  thoee  who  sipi  as  able  seamen."  *  *  *  Of  course,  the  company 
has  its  method  of  selecting  its  employees,  and  they  are  not  selected  at  random  by 
some  chap  who  is  interested  largely  m  the  amount  of  money  he  can  make  out  of 
it.    We  take  an  immediate  interest  in  the  personnel  of  the  snip.    *    *    * 

(6)  ''  And  to  get  a  law-providing  for  the  standard  or  number  of  men  to  be  car- 
ried by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging."  Of  course,  an  owner  is 
obliged  to  have  a  vessel  properly  manned  to  be  seaworthy  and  within  the  scope 
of  their  insurance  policies — ^they  are  very  solicitous  about  having  the  ship  fully 
protected  in  that  respect. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  rather  anticipated  the  seaman's  desires,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  observe  that  we  have  done  so.  Outside  of  this  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  further  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
coastwise  trade,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  and  the  experience  of  your  own 
tine? — A.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  vrith  the  revenue  feature. 

Q.  Have  the  dividends  of  your  line  been  satisfactory  to  your  stockholders  and 
directors? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  no  discontent  in  that  resx)ect.  They  have 
been  pretty  regular;  in  fact,  I  may  say  regular. 

Q.  Have  you  enlarged  your  stock  to  build  new  boats,  or  have  you  used  your 
surplus  to  build  new  boats?— A.  Our  vessels  have  been  built  both  from  funds 
derived  from  increase  of  stock  and  from  earnings. 

Q.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  your  volume  of  trade  been  on  the  increase,  or  does 
it  stand  still,  or  decrease? — A.  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  on  the  increase,  as  all 
progressive  business  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  general  prosperity. 

(j.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  is  progressive,  or  whether  it  is  retrograding, 
or  no? — ^A.  It  is  progressing,  but  there  are  so  many  hazards  connected  with  the 
great  deep  that  tnere  can  be  no  anticipation  of  permanent  prosperity.  There  has 
been  general  progress  with  us  just  the  same  as  there  has  been  general  progress  in 
all  industrial  and  other  lines  recently  in  this  country,  and  we  must  necessarily 
feel  the  relation. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Exhibit  attached  to  Testimony  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hayne. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  23,  1901. 
To  the  HonoraJt>le  the  Members  of  the  Itidtutrial  Commisnon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  looked  over  the  law  in  regard  to 
larceny  when  committed  on  shipboard,  and  find  that  sections  4596  and  5356  are  the 
statutes  I  had  in  mind  when  I  gave  my  testimony  before  the  commission.  These 
statutes  are  as  follows: 

*'R.  S.  4596.  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any 
apprentice  to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall  be 
punishable  as  follows; 

"  Eighth.  For  wilfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling  or  wilfully  damaging 
any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his  wages  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
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to  the  lo6s  thereby  anstained,  and  also,  at  the  diBcretion  of  the  court,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

**  R.  S.  5856.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  nnder  the 
ezclasive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 
to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  bv  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

I  find,  in  soing  over  my  testimony,  I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  assertion  so 
broad  that  there  was  no  act  to  apprehend  an  offender  for  larceny  when  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  difficulty  has  been  principally  with  ship  s  employees  who 
were  guilty  of  larceny,  and  you  will  see  by  the  incloeed  acts  that  there  is  no  rem- 
edy in  the  United  States  district  courts  for  an  offense  committed  by  one  of  the 
ship's  crew  or  by  a  passenger  when  the  location  of  the  crime  is  within  a  State. 

Revised  Statute  5356  is  broad  enough  to  apprehend  any  offender  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  when  committea  on  the  high  seas  or  on  territory 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  act  would  leave 
out  both  i)as8engers  and  the  ship's  company  (in  which  expression  I  mean  all  who 
are  connected  to  the  vessel  by  contract)  when  the  crime  was  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  and  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  commission  of  the  act 
is  such  that  the  owners  of  vessels  can  not  determine,  before  the  proofs  come  out 
on  the  trial  of  the  case,  just  where  the  act  was  committed,  so  that  it  is  very  risky 
to  apprehend  an  offender  under  the  State  laws. 

Of  course,  where  the  act  is  known  to  be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  ter- 
ritory exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  remedy  in  the  United  States  courts. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  required  to  use  Revised  Statute  4596,  which  permits 
us  to  apprehend  any  of  the  ship's  company  for  dama^ng  the  vessel,  embezzhng, 
or  dainaging  the  ship's  stores  and  cai'go.  Under  this  act,  however,  we  can  not 
apprehend  a  passenger  in  the  district  courts,  nor  could  we  apprehend  one  of  the 
ship's  company  under  the  si)ecific  charge  of  larceny.  We  might  apprehend  any 
of  the  ship's  company  undc^r  the  charge  of  damaging  the  cargo. 

You  will  realize  that  when  a  vessel  arrives  at  a  port,  and  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  apprehend  an  offender,  an  immediate  decision  of  where  the  offense 
was  committed  must  be  reached,  for  if  it  was  not  committed  within  the  State  to 
which  we  would  then  apply  for  redress,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jurisdiction 
and  probably  a  subsequent  suit  for  false  imprisonment.  Since  a  vessel  passes 
through  so  many  States,  with  conflicting  jurisdictions,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  sufficient  authority  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  apprehend  the 
offender  at  once  and  bring  his  case  before  the  United  States  officials  oefore  he  has 
opportunity  to  escape. 

With  an  act  conferring  upon  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  for  larceny  when 
committed  on  maritime  waters  within  a  State,  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  method  of  procedure,  under  Revised  Statutes  4300  to  4305,  which  provide 
for  summary  trial. 

The  procedure  in  the  United  States  courts  would  be  to  have  a  warrant  issued 
by  a  comuiissioner  of  the  court,  who  would  hold  a  preliminary  hearing,  and  if  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  an  indictment  would  immediately  issue  and  the  court 
would  grant  a  speedy  trial  if  the  circumstances  justified,  and  thei'e  would  be 
such  nnifonnity  in  the  method  of  procedure  for  larceny  on  the  navigable  waters 
that  the  shipping  community  would  become  familiar  vrith  the  methods.  The 
same  procedure  would  pertain  at  any  port  where  the  vessel  touched;  but  under 
the  present  doubtful  condition  of  the  law  they  are  required  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  State  laws,  which,  because  of  their  difference,  are  confusing  and  uncertain. 

I  inclose  herewith  drafts  of  two  bills,  either  of  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
sufficient  to  apprehend  a  member  of  the  ship's  company,  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  matter  broad  enough  to  cover  both  seamen  and  passengers,  I  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  Revised  Statute  5356  as  amended. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  over  these  offenses  when 
within  the  borders  of  a  State,  I  think  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  United  States 
has  jurisdiction,  under  a  proper  interpretation  of  ihe  Constitution,  to  define 
crimes  and  provide  for  their  punishment  on  the  nav  igable  waters  of  any  State,  so 
as  to  give  the  United  States  courts  concunent  jurisdiction  vrith  the  State  courts 
over  such  crimes. 

As  I  did  not  have  the  volume  containing  the  statutes  before  me,  I  stated  that 
there  was  no  redress  when  the  act  of  larceny  was  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  my  evidence  to  agree  with  the  statutes, 
and  also  have  corrected  the  questions  to  show  a  proper  relation  to  the  answers. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  any  further  assistance  within  my  power. 
Very  respectfully, 

Danl.  H.  Hayne,  General  Solicitor. 
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[Inclosure  1.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  4596  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  offenses  and 

punishments. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembledj  That  subsection  eight  ot  section  4596  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  4596,  subsection  eight.  For  wilfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzliuK 
or  wilfully  damaging  any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  or  taking  or  carrjring  away  with 
intent  to  steal  or  purloin  the  x)er8onal  goods  of  another,  or  receiving  any  stolen 
money,  goods,  chattels,  bonds,  bill  obligatorv,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note 
for  the  pa^rment  of  money,  bank  note,  jxaper  bill  of  credit,  certificate  of  any  State 
or  the  United  States,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his 
wages  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  the 
dwcretion  of  the  court,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

[Inclosure  2.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  5856  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  crimes  arising 
within  the  maritime  and  territorial  jiurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aivd  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  5356  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5356.  Every  person  who,  ujwn  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under  the 
ezdnsive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  withm  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  camee  away,  with  intent  to  steal  or 
purloin,  the  personal  ^oods  of  another,  or  receives  any  stolen  money,  goods, 
chattels,  bonds,  bill  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note  for  the  payment 
of  money,  bank  note,  -peeper  bill  of  credit,  certificate  of  anv  State  or  the  United 
States,  Imowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  punished  dv  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  6',  1901, 
TESTIMONY  OF  M.  C.  MARKHAM, 

Assistant  traffic  maiuxger  Illinois  Central  Rrailroad  and  the  Yazoo  and  MissiS" 

sippi  Valley  Railroad, 

The  commission  met  at  10.47  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
M.  C.  Markham  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  doly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  will  give  your  name  and  address  and  oificial  posi- 
tion to  the  stenographer. — A.  M.  C.  Markham,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
Ulinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad:  my 
address  is  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  railroading,  and  especially  with  the 
Illinois  Central?— A.  I  have  been  railroading  since  1869—32  years— and  have  been 
with  the  Illinois  Central  25  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prepared  statement  in  answer  to  the  genei  al  inquiries  in  the 
topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  transportation  to  present  to  the  commis- 
sion?—A.  Yes;  1  have  prepared  a  short  statement. 

Q.  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it.— A.  The  witness  then  read  as 
follows: 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  honorable  Industrial  Commission  I  appear 
before  it  to  give  such  information  as  is  within  my  knowledge  as  to  transportation 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  methods  employed,  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  effects  and 
ioflQencee  of  this  river  transportation  on  the  railroads. 

Prior  to  1870  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  transported  the  greater 
part  of  the  freights  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  States  traversed  by  them. 
Since  then  the  construction  of  a  large  railroad  mileage  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  somewhat  diminished  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  on  the  rivers. 

In  1S7U  there  were  only  27.182  miles  of  railroad  in  18  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Galley.  In  1900  there  were  upward  of  110,000  miles  of  railroad  in  these  same 
States,  or  over  four  times  as  much. 
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The  trade  records  show  a  decreased  tonnage  movement  bj  the  river  year  by 
by  year,  yet  the  total  vessels  and  volume  of  business  is  still  yery  large.  A  state- 
ment of  the  river  trade  compiled  by  the  Gensos  Bureau  for  1889  showed  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  commerce  conducted  thereon.  From  this  statement  we  find  there 
were  7,445  vessels  plying  on  the  rivers,  having  a  capacity  of  3,893,378  tons.  For 
that  year  there  were  transported  on  the  rivers  10,858,894  passengers  and  over 
31,000,000  tons  of  freight 

As  the  important  trade  centers  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, such  as  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  Cairo,  Paducah,  St.  Louis, 
Dubuque,  St.  Paul,  Evansville,  Louis vule,  and  Cincinnati,  have  for  some  time 
past  been  fully  nerved  by  the  railroads,  it  is  natural  that  the  latter  should  share 
m  the  trade  formerly  controlled  by  tbe  nver  craft.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more 
expeditious  movement  and  improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads,  the  river 
traflSc  has  appreciably  declined.  This  is  shown  by  the  decreased  movement  from 
the  important  trade  centers  situated  on  the  river,  and  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  withdrawal  or  nonezistence  of  some  of  the  steamboat  companies  which  oper- 
ated on  the  river  in  the  eighties  and  earlier.  There  is  still  a  large  business  done  on 
the  river,  however,  on  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  flour,  limiber,  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton  seed,  and  miscellaneous  freights,  both  to  points  reached  hj 
railroads  and  to  way  landings. 

The  barge  lines  are  important  factors  in  river  transportation  on  account  of  the 
large  tonnage  capacity  and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  conduct  ttxe  business. 

The  St  Lou  sand  Miss  ssippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  organized  a  barge 
line  early  in  the  eighties.  It  represented  the  consolidatiou  of  3  barge  compa- 
nies previously  in  existence.  The  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  Report  for  1883 
said  of  this  company: 

*'  The  new  organization  has  ample  means  and  facilities  for  handling  with  dis- 
patch all  the  business  that  may  be  doing.    *    *    • 

'*In  order  to  show  how  great  the  facilities  of  the  transportation  company 
alluded  to  are  for  handling  the  bulk  grain,  it  can  be  stated  that  there  are  now  in 
use  98  bargee  and  13  towboats.  The  capacity  of  a  barge  is  from  50,000  to  60.000 
bushels,  and  it  can  be  loaded  quickly  from  the  spouts  of  the  elevators.  A  tow- 
boat  will  often  start  from  St.  Louis  with  4  to  6  barges  attached,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  cargo  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain,  besides  other  kinds 
of  freight,  as  these  barges  are  so  constructed  that  any  and  all  kinds  of  freight 
can  be  carried.  The  consolidated  line  has  a  capacity  of  moving  3,0u0,000  bushelf 
of  grain  per  month." 

In  November,  1900,  a  new  steel  barge  line,  consisting  of  a  towboat  and  2 
barges,  went  into  operation  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  boats  are 
designed  to  draw  not  to  exceed  9  feet  of  water,  and  great  success  is  predicted  for 
them.  This  line  will,  of  course,  meet  with  strong  competition  fmm  the  old  barge 
line,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  new  barge  line  has  already  made  3  trips, 
and  the  owners  seem  to  be  very  confident  of  succobs,  although  the  last  trip  took 
54  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  back. 

In  1880,  the  receipts  of  grain  at  New  Orleans  by  river  were  15,762,664  bushels; 
of  cotton,  1,087,522  bales.  For  the  same  year  St.  Loois  received  and  shipped  by 
river  nearly  2,000.000  tons  of  freight.    Since  then  very  marked  changes  have  takea 

glace  m  the  commerce  movement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Railroads  have  been 
uilt  into  the  territory  formerly  served  by  the  river.  The  gradual  improvements 
in  roadbed,  equipment,  and  general  facilities  of  the  railroads  enable  them  to  com- 
pete more  actively  with  the  river  and  conduct  the  traffic  with  decreased  expense. 
Lines  of  railroad  run  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  nearly  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  and  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  Aside 
from  all  these,  there  are  other  lines  of  road  which  detour  from  the  river,  3ret  con- 
nect the  chief  trade  centers  and  control  the  traffic  that  was  formerly  taken  to  the 
river  by  rail  and  thence  forwarded  by  boat. 

The  statistics  of  river  trade  are  very  meager,  but  such  few  as  are  obtainable 
show  that  the  business  is  not  increasing. 

Coal  received  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


By  river . 
By  rail  .. 


1880.  1890.  1»Ql 


Bushels.       BuaheU. 


1,639,875 
40,858,481 


8,038,900 
87.48a,  786 


BuaHeU. 

9QB>790 
106,  US,  125 
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Tonnage  received  jand  shipped  by  river  at  St.  Louis  for  the  pears  named. 


BeceiTed... 
Forwarded 


1880. 


Tong. 
803,860 
1,087,625 


189a 


Tons. 
680, 7«) 
601.868 


1900. 


Tons. 
512,000 
246,680 


In  1881  there  were  reoeiyed  at  St.  Louis  356,020  tons  of  lumber,  logs,  and  shin- 
gles by  rafts;  in  1890, 182,»40  tons;  and  in  1900,  78,340  tons. 

Tons  of  freight  by  rail  received  and  fonoarded  at  St,  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


1880. 

180a 

1900. 

Beoeived 

Tona. 
6,006,5SM 
2,766,680 

Tons, 
9,960,291 
5,270.860 

Tons, 
15.875,441 

For V imlod .........^^......^,......^.^^..^^.^m^^^,^  ^.. 

9,180,809 

The  cotton  receipts  by  river  at  New  Orleans  in  1880  were  64  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cotton  receipts  of  that  place;  in  18^0,  20  per  cent;  and  in  1899,  only  15  per 
cent,  showing  a  large  decline  in  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  1899  over  300  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1880. 

Cotton  receipts  at  New  Orleans, 


Byrirer 
BymU.. 


1880. 


Boles. 
1.067,622 
627,577 


1890. 


Boies. 

426,888 
1,72^,478 


1800. 


Boles. 

348,450 
1,986,177 


Of  734,027  barrels  of  floar  received  at  New  Orleans  in  1899,  only  71,962  were 
brooght  by  river. 

Ot  37,479,500  boshels  of  grain  received  the  same  year,  only  2.754,928  were  brought 
by  river. 

In  1884,  New  Orleans  received  by  rail  1.135,272  tons  of  all  kinds  of  freight;  in  1900, 
4,212.600  tons,  or  nearly  four  times  more. 

In  the  trade  issue  of  The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  of  September  last  the 
river  situation  was  snmmed  up  by  Captain  Drown,  the  trafSc  manager  of  a  steam- 
boat line  operating  from  New  Orleans  north,  as  follows: 

''Some  years  ago  regular  lines  of  large,  fine  steamboats  plied  on  fixed  schedules 
between  New  Orleans.  Sc.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  Louisville,  Memphis,  VicksburK.  and 
the  lower  river.  This  also  applies  to  the  tributary  streams  in  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas.  As  the  railroads  opened,  the  patronage  transferred  by  the 
shippers  from  the  river  boats  to  the  rail  lines  began  to  have  serious  effect  on  the 
boats  by  a  decided  redaotion  in  their  revenue  from  passenger  travel  and  freight 
shipments.  *  *  ^  So  much  business  was  diverted  Irom  the  river  to  rail  by 
Rhippers  that  as  the  boat  lines  would  lose  a  bo.it  or  one  would  lor  any  reason  ^o 
out  of  commission,  the  prospects  for  profits  in  building  new  craft  were  so  uncertain 
that  there  was  no  inducement  for  the  boatmen  to  replenish  their  fleets  and  keep 
op  their  trades." 

However  this  may  be.  the  same  trade  issue  of  the  Times- Democrat  shows  207 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  service  on  the  river 
and  lake  in  July.  1900. 

The  St.  Louis  Trade  and  Commerce  Report  for  1900  shows  6  steamboat  com- 
panies with  24  steamers  plying  between  that  place  and  other  ports  north  and  south, 
beddee  64  independent  packets  and  towboats. 

At  Memphis  there  is  the  Memphis  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company ,  the  Memphis 
and  Arkansas  City  Packet  Company,  and  the  Lee  Line  of  steamers  running  north 
and  south  therefrom. 

There  were  29  steamers  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger  business  in  1899 
between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports,  representing  a  tonnage  of  16,311  tons. 
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Notwithstanding:  the  decline  which  of  late  years  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
river  commerce,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  now,  as  in  the  xMist,  a 
potent  factor  in  diniinishing  railroad  rates  and  revennes.  Nor  mast  it  be  thought 
that  their  influence  in  this  respect  has  been  or  is  confined  only  to  the  tnvmc 
which  moves  between  the  trade  centers  sitnated  on  the  river.  The  complexities 
and  necessities  which  confront  the  railroads  in  rate  making  are  such  as  to  make 
this  river  influence  almost  conterminous  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  other. 

The  recognized  principle  for  rate  construction,  educed  from  long,  practical 
experience,  bom  of  strife,  competition,  and  rate  wars  between  rail  carriers,  the 
demands  of  rival  markets  and  commercial  necessities  of  trade  centers  has  rendered 
it  imi  erative  that  certain  fixed  relations  shall  be  established  in  railroad  rates  to 
common  points  of  destination  from  various  points  of  origin. 

For  instance:  The  river,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  makes  the  rates  from  St 
LfOuis  to  Memphis  or  New  Orleans.  The  railroads  running  between  those  points, 
to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic,  must  necessarily  offer  rates  approximating  those  made 
by  the  river  craft.  Chicago  is  not  situated  on  the  river,  out  it  would  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantHge  as  regards  the  Memphis  or  New  Orleans  trade  if  it  were  not  put 
ui>on  a  relatively  fair  rate  plane  with  St.  Louis.  A  railroad  company  having  a 
line  running  from  Chicago  to  Memphis,  or  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  may 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  St.  Louis  industries,  and,  for  this  reason,  might  be 
very  glad  to  give  Chicago  such  rates  as  would  enable  it  to  compete  witiii  them. 
By  so  doing,  the  Chicago  railroad  builds  up  the  enterprises  of  the  town  it  is 
interested  in  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  getting  an  increased  traffic  therefrom. 

There  are  many  outlying  towns  of  importance  contiguous  to  Chicago.  These 
also  have  their  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  markets  for  their 
wares.  Demands  will  be  made  upon  the  railroads  which  serve  these  ontiying 
towns  for  such  favorable  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  market  their  products  as 
against  Chicago  or  St  Louis.  It  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  one  or  more  of  the 
railroads  that  these  demands  be  complied  with.  Rival  industries  and  manufac- 
turing cities  farther  removed,  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sale  of  their  products 
by  the  i  avorable  rates  given  the  others,  would  follow  in  making  like  demands 
upon  the  particular  railroads  which  they  support,  with  the  result  that  relief 
would  at  once  f  orthcome. 

Then,  too,  railroads  running  from  other  towns  situated  on  the  rivers,  such  as 
Cairo,  Paducah.  Evansville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  are  obliged  to  make  rates 
to  river  points  approximating  those  made  by  the  boats;  and  inland  towns,  whose 
trade  may  be  affected  by  these,  make  claims  on  the  railroads  which  serve  them 
for  such  an  adjustment  of  their  rates  as  will  equalize  their  disadvantages.  Thus 
the  demand  would  spread,  step  by  step,  until  almost  the  entire  northern  country 
had  partaken  in  a  measure  of  the  low  rates  made  necessary  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  river  influence. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for,  taking  the  converse  of  the  situation  described,  the  rail  car- 
riers are  confronted  with  a  condition  that  abridges  their  power  to  uphold  rates  to 
and  from  the  inland  towns  of  the  Southern  States  fully  as  much  as  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  has  railroads  reaching  it  which  have  no  interest  in  New  Orleans  or  its  commer- 
cial growth.  Its  merchants  and  manufacturers  compete  for  trade  with  those  of 
New  Orleans  at  common  mHrkets.  The  representatives  of  the  railroads  running 
from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  say:  *•  While  we  have  not  the  competition  of  the  river  to 
force  a  reduction  of  the  rates  to  Mobile,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  New 
Orleans  gets  low  rates  by  river  and  by  rail.  Therefore,  to  enable  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  compete  in  common  markets  with  the  New  Orleans  mei^ 
chants,  and  thereby  give  our  roads  traffic  for  transi)ortation,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
make  the  same  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  as  are  made  by  the  river  lines  or  the 
railroads  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans." 

Montgomery  and  Selma,  trade  centers  on  the  Alabama  River,  180  miles  north- 
east of  Mobile,  compete  for  business  in  common  territory  with  Mobile  and  New 
Orleana  They  are  favored  ^ith  river  transportation  Irom  Mobile  many  months 
in  the  year.  Their  rates,  therefore,  from  the  North  can  be  no  greater  than  the 
Mobile  rates  plus  these  low  Alabama  River  rates.  The  railroads  reaching  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma,  having  no  interest  in  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  are  desirou'*  of 
getting  all  the  traffic  they  possibly  can  to  and  from  Montgomery  and  Selma.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  putting  them  on  a  fair  plane  respecting  rates  with  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans. 

We  next  come  to  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss.:  Birmingham,  Talladega,  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  on  one  side;  Columbus,  Home,  Atlanta, 
Athens,  Macon,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  other  towns  of  importance,  on  the  other  side, 
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all  claiming  from  the  railroads  which  serve  them  to  be  put  on  snch  a  plane  respect- 
fns  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  do  business  in  common  territory  as  against  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  one  another. 

Iq  the  same  way.  Qalveston,  360  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  has  no  river  advan- 
tsges,  but  the  railroads  serving  that  city,  having  no  interest  in  New  Orleans,  deem 
it  proper  to  pat  it  on  a  plane  whereby  the  Northern  products  can  be  exx>orted 
ther^rom  uid  its  merchants  and  mannfactarers  be  enabled  to  compete  in  North- 
ern common  markets  with  those  of  New  Orleans.  This  arrangement  affects  oat- 
lying  and  intermediate  towns  between  Galveston  and  the  Missoari  River,  and 
Galveston  and  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  Vicksbnrg,  all  of  which  most  have 
merited  attention. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  specific  rate  differentials  are  established  between  trade 
oenters  interested  in  effecting  sales  of  their  products  in  common  territory.  By 
these  means,  industrial  enterprises,  remote  from  the  river,  are  enabled  to  trade  at 
bosineas  centers  situated  on  the  river  in  competition  with  those  on  the  river;  and, 
further,  inland  towns,  remote  from  the  river,  are  enabled  to  interchange  trade 
between  each  other  at  much  more  favorable  rates  then  the  railroads  would  Be  justi- 
fied in  making  if  the  river  influence  (iid  not  e.\ist. 

These  river  rates  also  affect  the  rail  rates  East  and  West,  as  well  as  those  North 
and  South.  Take  grain,  for  instance,  from  the  Missouri  River  trade  center.  Kan- 
sas City,  to  New  York;  the  rates  that  would  apply  on  such  traffic  would  have  to 
approximate  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  plus  the  low  barge  rate  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orie  ms.  This  latter  was  as  low  as  4  cents  per  bushel  the  past 
year.  Whatever  rate  is  made  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be 
made  also  from  the  other  Missouri  River  gateways,  such  as  St.  Joseph,  Leaven- 
worth, Nebraska  City,  and  Omaha,  or  else  all  the  grain  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  funneled  through  E^ansas  City. 

Some  of  the  lines  traversing  Missouri  and  Iowa  have  no  interest  in  St.  Louis, 
and  to  get  the  most  remunerative  haul  on  the  traffic,  are  desirous  of  ta^^ng  it 
through  to  Chicago  or  other  Illinois  junctions  to  be  transferred  to  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  lines. 

The  rates  on  traffic  east  of  the  Toronto-Buffalo-Pittsbnrg  line,  destined  to  the 
Southern  States,  may  l>e  affected  by  the  ocean  carriers  to  and  from  North  Atlantic 
and  Southern  ports.  Railroads  running  into  the  Southern  States  by  the  Virginia 
gateways  have  to  measure  their  rates  by  these  if  they  should  prove  to  be  lower 
than  those  made  by  the  influence  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal  virtually  dominate 
the  rail-carriers*  rates  on  traffic  interchanged  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  a*^  the  Mississippi  River  does  traffic  North 
and  South.  The  rail  rates  are  first  adjusted  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
competition  with  those  establisbeii  by  the  lake  and  canal.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  and  Norfolk  make  claims  for  less  rates  by  reason  of  lessdis 
tance  than  New  York  and  not  having  as  good  facilities  to  export  traffic.  After 
much  strife  and  destructive  rate  wars  these  claims  have  been  allowed. 

inland  towns,  remote  from  the  lakes,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois,  take  proportionate  rates  with  those'from  Chicago  as  their  distance  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  Chicago.  This  virtnallv  means  that  every  point  in  the 
States  named  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  lake  and  canal  competition  on  seaboard 
bnsinefls.  On  transcontinental  traffic,  or  that  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  have  for  a  long  time  governed  the  rates.  Rates  by  rail 
from  New  York  to  Ban  Francisco  are  measured  by  those  made  by  ocean  steamers 
ria  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco.  By  reason  of  the  competition  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants  and  commercial  communities  between  tne  Atlantic  s^'aboard  and 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Western  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  all  the  inland  territory  as  are  made  from  New 
York. 

We  might  go  further  and  say  that  the  rates  which  the  American  railroads  make 
from  the  Pacific  coast  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  silks  and  teas  and 
other  goods  from  China,  India,  and  Japan  are  governed  by  the  rates  made  via  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Suez  Canal,  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  the  Southern  and 
New  England  States  to  China,  India,  and  Japan. 

The  whole  question  of  railroad  rates  can  be  summed  up  in  the  remark  that  the 
power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  any  given  rates  is  circumscribed  by  the  water 
carriers,  and  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  prescribed  by  the  rivers,  lake,  and 
ocean  carriers. 

The  reductions,  however,  in  rates  which  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  make  are  not 
&t  all  times  confined  to  fignres  forced  upon  them  by  the  water  carriers.  Compe- 
tition between  railroads  themselves,  the  necessities  of  trade,  demands  of  rival 
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towns,  and  other  inflnenoes  ha^e  an  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  basis  below  the 
fignres  made  Deceesary  by  water  competition;  bnt,  as  before  stated,  the  maTJmnm 
rates  they  can  charge  are  governed  entirely  by  the  transportation  charges  made 
by  the  rivers,  lake,  and  ocean  carriers. 

It  is  owing  largely  to  these  reasons  that  rates  in  general  have  been  constantly 
on  the  declin  *.  In  18(38  the  lake  and  canal  rate  on  wheat,  Chicago  to  New  York, 
was  22.79  cents  per  bnshel;  in  1899,  5.65  cents.  The  all-rail  rate  in  1>68  was  4^6 
cents,  and  in  1899. 10.23  cents.  In  1882  the  rate  on  grain,  St.  Lonis  to  New  Orleans, 
by  barge,  was  7.5  cents  per  bnshel;  in  1900  it  was  4  cents. 

The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1873  was 
2.20  cents;  m  1900  it  was  6.5  mills,  or  less  than  30  per  oeot  of  what  it  was  27  years 
before. 

In  1899  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  all  United  States  railroads  was 
seventy-two  one-hnndi'e<lths  oent;  in  1882,  17  years  before,  it  was  1.23  cents,  or  71 
per  cent  higher. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  charged  on  American  and  foreign  railways  in  1893 
pfodncea  the  following  results: 


United  Staten 

Fmaaia 

Anstria 

Prance 

Belgium 


For  pas-  |Por  freight 
sengers   ■    per  ton 
per  mile.  '  per  mile. 


Cents. 
2.14 
2.99 
3.05 
8.96 
2.25 


Cents. 
a97 
1.S2 
L» 

1.56 

i.av 


I 


The  American  freight  rates  show  by  last  report  at  hand  that  they  are  now  over 
25  per  cent  less  than  above  figure  and  that  the  passenger  rate  per  mile  is  2.002 
cents. 

The  English  railway  reports  do  not  give  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  but  a  pub- 
lication by  J.  S.  Jeans,  of  London,  entitled  **  Railroad  Problems'*  has  this  to  say 
of  English  railway  rates: 

*' English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tAriffs  to-day  tbe\'  did  in  the 
infaucv  of  the  system,** and  ''it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton-mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  mnch.  if  any,  nnder  Ud.  (;i  cents),  which  is  jnst 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines.' 

Three  cents  per  ton  per  mile  is  more  than  four  times  the  rates  of  the  American 
roads  to-day. 

The  published  all-rail  rate  of  freight  on  grain  from  St  Louis  to  New  York  in 
1881  was  82  cents  per  100  pounds,  in  1897  it  was  17^  cents  on  com  for  export 
The  actual  rate  was  many  times  as  low  as  12  cents. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report  shows  freight  rates  on  wheat,  Chicago 
to  New  York,  as  follows: 


1868 
1878 
1868 

1899 


Lake  and 
canal. 


Cts.  per  bu. 
22.79 
9.16 
6.9B 

6.66 


Lake  and 
rail. 


Cts.  per  hu, 
29 
11.4 
11 

6.68 


AUtbO. 


Cts.  per  bu. 
42.6 
17.7 
14.5 

ai8 

U0.23 


{ 


1  Export. 
Qrain  rates  by  barge. 


St.  Lonlsto 
New  Orleans. 


1882. 
1900. 


Cts.  per  bVL. 
5.5to7.5 
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The  St.  Louis  Trade  and  Commerce  Reports  show  rates  of  freight  by  river  from 
St.  Lonis  to  Memphis,  Vicksbarg,  New  Orleans,  and  way  points  for  the  years 
named: 


MemphiB. 

Vicksbnrg. 

New 
Orleans. 

6tck  grain  per  100  poands: 

Cents. 
IZk  to  17i 

Cents. 
20  to  80 

Cents. 
20    to25 

19110 

10 

Floor  and  meal  per  barrel: 

1880 

25     to45 

40  to  00 

80     to50 

1900 

20 

Pork  per  barrel: 

1D80    

80    toeo 

60  to  90 

45     to75 

1300 

80 

Meatoper  100  ponnds: 

12.5  to  20 

20  to  80 

16     to25 

1900 - 

10 

Hay  per  100  pounds: 

17.5to25 

26  to  86 

20     to80 

1900 

12.5  to  16 

ALLr-BAIL  BATES  OF  FBBIQHT  FBOM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  SOUTHEBN  CITIES. 


Floor  T>er  barrel: 

ISBK. 

Cents. 

45 
20 

76 
55 

25 
12 

25 

18 

25 
12 

Cents. 

65 
34 

115 

82 

38 
20 

35 

80 

33 
20 

Cmf 

1900        

Pork: 

1888 

il5 

1900 

88 

Sack  vrain  per  100  pounds: 

18& 

33 

1900    

20 

Veats: 

1832      

85 

1900 

80 

Hay: 

1882 

33 

19U0 

20 

• 

The  changes  in  these  rates,  as  shown,  represent  the  action  and  oonnteractionof 
the  river  and  the  railroads.  As  before  stated ,  the  rates  f  re )m  other  river  points  and 
interior  points  were  influenced  and  affected  by  these  reductions. 

A  li  that  would  now  seem  wanting  to  f  ally  complete  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  vigor- 
ODs  and  active  competitor  of  the  railwavs  and  to  secure  to  the  producers  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  low  rates  lor  all  time  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  float  ships  of  15,000  or  20,000  tons.  If  this  deep  water  were 
attained,  ships  would  be  enabled  to  carry  larger  cargoes,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
could  afford  to  materially  reduce  freight  rates  to  foreign  countries  on  the  valley 
productions. 

We  export  per  annum  over  2,000,000,000  i)ounds  of  provisions,  500,000,000  bushels 
of  breadstuffs,  and  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of 
these  products  is  raised  in  territory  much  nearer  the  Gulf  i)ort6  than  to  the  Atlantic 
ports,  yet  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  find  an  outlet  via  the  Gulf  ports.  If 
larger  shixm  could  enter  the  Gulf  ports,  the  ocean  freight  rates  would  be  so  chea|)- 
BoSl  as  to  permit  a  full  share  of  these  exports  to  seek  those  outlets.  The  competi- 
tion that  would  arise  from  this  between  the  railroads  running  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
hoard  and  those  running  to  the  Southern  ports  would  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  transportation  charges  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  A  reduction  of  rates 
of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  export  (luantity  of  the  three  commodities  named 
would  amount  to  a  saving  to  the  producers  of  $6,900,000  yearly.  Any  one  con- 
versant with  the  competitive  action  of  railroads  would  not,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions which  would  then  obtain,  consider  a  reduction  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
excessive.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  rates  on  the  shipments  for  domestic  use 
would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  reduced  export  rates. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  a  yearly  expenditure sufflcient  to  insure  deep  water 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  repaid  more  than  tenfold  in  the 
benefit  to  the  producing  community  that  would  inure  therefrom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  You  gave  some  statistics  in  relation  to  the  decrease  in 
the  tmnsportation  of  lumber  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  and  your  remarks  lead  me  to 
ttk  wheuier  or  not  the  depletion  of  the  forests  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
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Mifldflsippi  River  has  had  any  effect  on  that  deoreaee  in  the  shipment  of  lomber?— 
A.  Yes;  it  has.  Bnt  the  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  doing  away  with 
the  middleman.  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago  was  a  very  large  Inmr  er  market. 
The  lumber  camt'  down  by  ship  from  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  was 
handled  in  Chicago  and  sent  oat  by  the  railroads  to  Illinois,  Iowa.  Missonri,  and 
all  through  the  ^  estern  prairies.  To-day  there  is  some  lumtier  commg  out,  \  nt 
the  railroads  have  built  into  the  lumlier  regions  and  the  cars  are  loaded  at  the 
sawmills  and  go  through  to  their  destination,  doing  awav  with  the  Chicago  middle- 
man.   And  that  se^ms  to  be  the  tendency  in  every  trade. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effect  from  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes.  The  receipts  of  lumber  from  the  South  to-day  in  Chicago  are  as 
large  as  the  shipments  of  Northern  pine,  whereas  20  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  car  of  Southern  pine  to  be  found  there. 

Q.  Do  not  these  Bhipments  seek  other  outlets  as  well  as  St.  Louis?  Are  not  ship- 
ments made  at  other  places  than  St.  Louis? — A.  Northern  Minnesota.  Dubuque, 
Clinton.  Iowa—  all  those  points  on  the  river  have  the  lumber  rafted  down  from  the 
Wisconsin  rivers  in  the  same  way  that  St.  Louis  had  in  the  olden  days. 

Q.  A  proper  analysis  ot  your  figures  ought  to  take  into  consideration  whatever 
modification  there  is  by  reason  of  these  facts  you  have  just  stated? — A.  1  merely 
gave  those  facts  with  reference  to  the  lumber.  I  did  not  include  them  in  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  tonnage.  I  gave  them  by  themselves  because  it  would  not  be 
fair,  I  suppose,  to  attribute  the  decrease  entirely  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Would  the  same  influences  that  would  tend  to  decrease  the  river  shipments 
of  lumber  also  tend  to  decrease  the  shipments  of  the  same  material  by  railroad? — 
A.  No;  the  shipments  by  rail  would  be  decreased  in  the  same  way  that  the  river 
shipments  woutd  be  by  the  depletion  of  the  forests;  but  the  railroads  might  be 
increased  by  taking  away  from  the  river  and  going  direct  from  the  forest  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  railroad  companies  have 
any  Interest  in  the  new  steel  barge  lines  on  the  rivers?~A.  None  that  I  know  of. 
Of  course  we  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  this  new  barge  line. 
That  is  the  reason  why  1  happen  to  know  it  was  54  days  making  the  trip.  We  do 
not  care  about  it  being  very  much  of  a  success. 

<j.  Suppose  some  important  railroad  interest  acquired  control  of  those  lines. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  an  Atlantic  seaboard  line  acquired  control  of  those  barge 
lines,  how  would  that  acquisition  be  likely  to  affect  the  traffic  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  north  and  south?— A.  That  could  be  answered  in  two  ways.  If  an 
^t^antic  seaboard  line  controlled  the  barge  lines,  it  might  poi^ibly  advance  rates 
on  the  barge  line  to  svch  a  degree  as  would  make  it  more  remunerative  for  the 
Illinois  Central  to  haul  gzain  by  rail.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central 
would  haul  the  grain  by  rail  would  be  a  detriment  to  those  Atlantic  seaboard 
lines,  because  the  Illinois  Central  is  in  competition  for  the  grain  busmess  of  Illi- 
nois, of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

O.  Take  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  Suppose  the  Illinois  Central  got  con- 
trol of  those  barge  lines,  how  would  that  be  likeiy  to  affect  the  traffic  on  the  riTer 
And  on  the  roads  paralleling  the  river  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines? — A.  1 
suppose  I  can  answer  that  by  telling  you  what  it  is  that  Influences  our  rates 
to-day.  It  is  the  rates  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines  more  than  it  is  the  river. 
The  river  comes  in  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are  always  obliged  to  meet  these 
Atlantic  seaboard  lines  traversing  Illinois  and  running  to  the  river.  There  are  so 
many  of  them  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  them  and  know  what  rates  they  are 
making. 

Q.  Let  us  carry  this  question  a  step  farther.  Suppose  these  Atlantic  seaboard 
lines  become  practically  operated  under  one  policy  and  community  of  interest  if 
not  a  consoliaation.  What  effect  will  that  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  course  of 
business  and  on  the  roads?— A.  A  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  course  of  businees, 
and  possibly  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  roads,  but  not  such  a  good  effect  upon  the 
rates  as  upon  the  business  of  the  entire  community,  and  for  this  reason:  The 
trouble  with  the  rates  today  is  not  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  railways  eo 
much  as  it  is  in  wiping  out  or  exterminating  business  men  of  all  kinds  excepting 
the  large  enterprises  that  have  large  volumes  of  freight  to  offer  and  get  induce- 
ments. The  railroads  are  as  much  against  that  as  they  possibly  can  be.  With 
these  combines  that  you  speak  of  bringing  a  .number  of  roads  under  one  manage- 
ment, as  it  were,  or  under  one  given  pol  cy ,  the  flrst  thing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  to  give  everyone  equal  rates.  The  small  dealer  and  the  small  manufac- 
turer could  live  then  as  well  as  the  large  one.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me.  The 
benefit  to  the  railroads,  to  be  sure,  would  come  from  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
b.  obliged  to  make  these  reductions  in  rates  that  they  are  now  obliged  to  make 
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by  the  action  of  some  nnacmpnlons  lines,  iwhich  are  not  as  good  physically  as 
their  own  and  which  can  not  get  the  business  at  the  same  rates;  but  they  are  there- 
aud  they  have  got  to  have  the  business  at  some  rate. 

%4'  Suppose  there  should  be  a  communit>  of  interest  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board lines  and  the  Gulf  lines,  both  water  and  rail,  how  might  that  affect  some  of 
those  cities  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast?— A.  I  am  glad  you  brought 
that  point  up,  because  1  tnink  I  would  have  overlooked  it.  It  is  something  I  have 
thought  of.  From  what  I  say  \n  this  paper  with  reference  to  this  competition  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  trade  centers.  I  think  that  it  would  be  impoesiUle 
for  any  railroad  to-day  to  withstand  the  reasonable,  what  I  might  term  the  legiti- 
mate, demands  of  any  town  or  any  community  to  which  it  ruus.  Of  coarse  we 
can  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  I  know  that  the  prac- 
tice is  entirely  different  from  anything  of  that  kiud.  The  interests  of  the  railroad 
and  the  community  are  mutual;  but  apart  from  that  fact,  if  the  demand  is  to  be 
put  upon  a  relative'y  fair  plane,  so  that  the  community  or  the  trade  center  will 
be  ab  e  to  do  business  in  competition  with  some  other  trade  center,  it  seems  to  me 
the  railroad  traffic  officer  can  not  resist  it.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  frotn  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  railroad  with  which  1 
was  tben  connected.  I  billed  a  particular  kind  of  Ireight,  openly,  at  15  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds  between  two  given  points,  for  one  shipper  and,  at  Uiesame 
time,  at  2'>  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  other  shippers.  The  res  ective  shipperp 
knew  this  was  being  done,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  anv  objections  were  made. 
It  seemed  to  be  all  right  then,  as  the  party  who  received  the  lower  rate  shipped  a 
hundred  times  larger  volt  me  than  tne  others.  I  can  not  imagine  such  a  thing 
happening  to- day  under  any  circumstances.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  way  of  thinking  about  such  matters  and  a  radical  change  in  the  way  of 
action. 

There  is  not  a  merchant  who  comes  into  a  railroad  traffic  manager's  office  to  day 
and  lays  down  a  proposition  which  is  reasonable  and  logical  that  will  not  receive 
attention:  nor  simply  because  he  has  the  power  will  the  traffic  manager  resist  it. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  situation  be  can  not  go  against  what  is  loKically  right, 
I  do  not  Imow  of  a  railroad  man  whose  mind  runs  in  any  other  direction.  I  know 
they  are  charged  sometimes  with  being  arbitrary,  but  I  speak  fro.u  experience 
when  I  say  they  want  to  be  fair.    I  meet  them  all  nearly  every  wt  ek. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  if  the  railroads  can  become  emancipated  from  the 
slavery  of  ruinous  cutthroat  competition  they  will  necessarily  be  operated  upon 
strict  business  principles?— A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

O.  Suppose  there  is  a  pull  from  competing  cities  in  opposite  directions.  To 
make  the  case  concrete,  take  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  both  export  cities  of  grain. 
Assuming  that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  deepened,  as  you  suggest,  so  that 
the  vessels  of  deepei^t  draft  can  trade  there,  how  would  that  competition  be  likely 
to  affect  the  present  g:  ain  export  business  of  Boston?~A.  It  would  j)08sibly  take 
from  Boston  a  share  of  the  business  that  it  is  now  doing:  also  from  ^ew  York  and 
froni  some  of  the  other  Atlantic  ports;  possibly  also  from  Montreal.  But  it  could 
not  do  it  unless  there  were  cheaper  rates  than  now  exist. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  present  rates  are  rather  favorable  to  the  £astem  cities?— 
A.  They  are,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean  carriage  from  the  Eastern  cities 
to  European  points  is  less  than  it  is  from  the  Gulf  ports,  made  so  largely  by  the 
fact  that  not  as  large  ships  can  enter  the  Gulf  ports  as  can  enter  the  Eastern  ports. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  of  time  has  something  to  do  with  it?— A.  It  takes  possibly 
50  per  cent  more  time  from  the  Gulf  ports. 

(3.  Is  there  a  considerable  development  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  lines  to  the  Gulf ?— A.  Ko;  there  is  no  export. 
The  only  development  is  the  consumption  of  the  towns.  I  think  there  has  been 
very  little  export;  possibly  a  little  from  Pensacola  to  the  West  Indies,  or  from 
Mobile.    There  has  been  none  from  New  Orleans. 

Q.  A  few  years  a^o  the  president  of  the  Mexican  Centrsd  Railway  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  imported  coal  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  to  Vera  Cruz  more 
cheaply  than  they  could  buy  Southern  coal  hundreds  of  miles  nearer,  simply  for 
the  want  of  good  rail  connections  between  the  Southern  coal  mines  and  the  Gulf 
ports. -^A.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Q.  Five  or  six  years  ago. — A.  Well,  since  then  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments made.  In  fact,  i  n  the  last  1 0  years  there  have  been  great  improvements  made 
in  the  physical  conditions  of  railroads— the  ballasting  of  tracks,  cutting  down 
of  grades,  widening  of  embankments,  and  by  putting  down  heavier  rails  and  add- 
ing larger  and  more  powerful  engines  and  larger  cars— so  that  the  cost  per  unit  of 
traffic  has  been  greatly  decreased.  You  can  readily  understand  that  if  an  engine 
can  haul  2 j  cars,  and  by  cutting  down  grades  and  aading  larger  engines  and  larger 
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cars  it  can  haal«  sa^,  300  or  400  tons  more,  the  cost  of  carrying  this  extra  tonnage 
would  be  comparatively  1  ittle.  W hat  the  railroads  can  do  now  Is  entirely  different, 
particularly  the  Southern  roads,  from  what  they  could  do  10  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ey.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  competition  of  water  rontea  as  if 
it  compelled  a  rate,  we  will  say  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  to  a  great  number 
of  points  in  the  South.  Bv  that  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  steamship 
Imes  actually  plying  by  the  Southern  rivers  to  Montgomery,  Macon,  and  other 
points?  Is  any  large  amount  of  traffic  actually  carried  down  the  Missiasippi  and 
then  up  these  different  rivers?— A.  I  think  there  is  not  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  fact,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  by  traffic  gentlemen  at  some  of  our  meetings,  that 
in  the  springtime,  from  /ear  to  year,  boats  do  run  from  Mobile  to  Montgom- 
ery, but  I  was  in  hopes  I  had  made  it  understood  by  my  paper  that,  irrespective 
of  the  Alabama  River  being  in  operation  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  the  trade* 
conditions  of  Montgomery  are  of  such  a  character,  inasmuch  as  the  merchante* 
were  competint;  in  common  territory  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  that  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma  would  have  to  get  such  rates  as  to  put  them  on  a  plane  with 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  on  account  of  the  low  rates  to  these  points. 

Q.  It  is  not,  then,  the  competition  of  routes  up  these  rivers  wnich  determines  the 
low  rates,  but  competition  between  trade  centers?— A.  I  think  the  competition  of 
the  rivers  made  the  rates  in  the  first  place,  and  the  differentials  established  at  that 
time  obtain  to  a  large  extent  now.  The  trade  centers  are  one  influence,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  influences  that  make  a  proposition.  For  instance,  a  proposition 
is  made  at  a  traffic  meeting  by  the  representative  of  some  one  line  t'<  r  a  lower  rate 
than  exists  on  some  particular  commodity  from  some  given  point  on  his  line  to  a 
common  trade  center,  which  may  also  be  on  his  line.  The  commercial  conditions 
prevailing  may  necessitate  this  change  in  the  rate.  A  representative  of  another 
rail  hue  may  immediately  announce  that  if  the  reduction  is  made  he  will  be  obliged 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  from  a  point  on  his  line,  probably  a  hundred 
ormore  miles  awa^,  to  enable  his  patrons  to  market  like  oommoaities  at  the  common 
trade  center.  This  mav  be  followed  by  propositions  trom  representatives  of  half 
a  dozen  more  lines,  all  claiming  reductions  to  meet  the  new  change.  Various 
influences  here  insert  themselves,  and ,  after  hours,  and  perhaps  days,  of  contentious 
argument,  a  compromise  is  effected  on  the  basis  of  establii>ning  certain  fixed  dif- 
ferentials between  the  vari(  )us  shipping  places  and  the  common  trade  center.  The 
result  obtained  supposedly  enables  all  the  lines  having  an  interest  in  the  bosinesa 
to  do  a  fair  share  of  it  in  the  common  territorv. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  defense  set  up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  low  rates  granted  to  these  important 
Southern  cities  has  been  that  water  competition  existed?— A.  1  think  that  is  true, 
but  you  understand  that  while  there  may  be  no  competition  to-day— that  is  to  say » 
while  there  may  be  no  business  taken  to* day —if  the  railroads  were  to  put  rates  no 
to  what  you  might  call  normal  rail  rates,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  a  boat  woula 
be  in  there. 

Q.  Suppose  a  boat  line  were  started  on  one  of  those  rivers,  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  railroads?— A.  They  would  probably  meet  the  rates  for  the  time 
being.    They  do  not  want  to  see  their  trade  taken  away. 

Q.  Wouldn't  thev  endeavor  to  crush  out  that  competition?— A.  I  do  not  know 
as  there  is  that  feeling,  a  desire  to  crush  out.  They  would  protect  themselves  the 
same  as  they  would  from  a  rival  railroad,  feeling  that  they  would  not  want  their 
patrons  to  go  to  another  carrier. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Is  it  justifiable  to  assert  that  the  rates  are 
made  by  water  competition  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  water  competition  does 
not  exist,  because  tne  railroads  have  either  killed  it  out  or  have  power  to  kill  it 
out?— A.  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  railroad  rates  rarely  ever 
go  up,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  outside  public,  who  believe  they  do. 

Q.  You  mean  they  do  not  directly  advance?— A.  Directly  advance.  This  is 
shown  from  reports  and  from  the  united  experience  of  the  roads.  There  may  be 
in  some  cases  possibly  a  change  of  classification  of  some  particular  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  wnen  such  changes  have  taken  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  advance  rates  by  changing  the  classification?— A.  It  is, 

Q.  And  that  has  been  done?— A.  That  has  been  done.  It  was  done  in  the  East 
last  summer,  but  there  were  also  reductions  made. 

Q.  Your  statement,  then,  should  be  qualified?— A.  Yes:  to  that  extent;  but  when 
the  rates  have  been  established  in  the  first  place  by  this  wat^r  competition  they 
are  nott  afterwards  easily  advanced.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  adjust 
their  pr^s  and  their  business  operations  to  them,  and  the  railroads,  merchants, 
and  man;V(^cturer8  of  interior  towns  adjust  their  prices  to  these,  so  that  afterwards, 
if  the  w9(terieom];>etition  is  eliminated,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  advance  the  rail 
rates  wi^lKMrt^a  general  disturbance  of  fixed  conditions  throughout  a  large  territory. 
Jlailrv#(Ls  ar^  ffiojctant  to  disturb  conditions  of  long  standing  and  possibly  bring 
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npcm  themselyes  a  oenaorions  public  opinion.  I  do  not  say  that  an  advance  could 
not  be  made,  bnt  I  know  of  no  case  where  rates  have  been  pat  back  to  what  they 
were  formerly,  or  to  a  higher  basis,  simply  because  of  the  destmction  of  water 
competition. 

Another  reason  why  the  rates  are  not  advanced  when  this  competition  is  elimi- 
nated may  be  the  traffic  officer  has  occasion  to  express  views  on  these  competitive 
rates  from  time  to  time,  measnres  other  competitive  rates  by  them,  and  from  long 
aasociation  and  working  traffic  nnder  them  for  years  they  finally,  perhaps,  become 
cr3r8tallized  in  his  mind  as  proper  figures  for  the  traffic  to  which  they  apply.  He 
conld  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  tbat  as  business  was  for  a  long 
period  worked  under  such  rates  and  the  correlated  conditions  adjusted  to  them, 
they  fshould  still  prevail  when  that  which  first  enforced  them  no  longer  exists. 

Q.  The  classification  committee  not  controlled  entirely  by  his  road  introduces 
changes  over  which  he  had  no  control?— A.  Yes;  but  the  changes  can  not  be  made 
on  his  line  without  his  assent.  When  yon  sx>eak  of  this  classification  having  been 
advanced,  it  might  be  in  this  way:  There  are  probably  0,000  or  7, 00<)  articles  in  the 
classification,  and  they  are  rated,  say,  from  1  to  6.  There  are  a  great  many  articles 
shipped  that  will  not  come  within  the  line  of  any  of  those  classes,  from  1  to  ('» ;  that  is , 
commerciallv  they  can  not  stand  the  rates  charged  in  the  classes.  They  are, 
therefore,  taken  out  of  the  classification,  and  are  given  what  are  called  commodity 
rates.  Those  commodity  rates  are  special  rates  to  meet  the  situation,  to  enable 
those  conunodities  to  beshipped.  Thev  could  not  be  shipped  if  they  were  charged 
the  rates  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Now.  in  this  change  in  classification 
you  speak  of,  the  advance  was  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  price  of  a  great  many  of 
these  commodities.  The  railroads  found  thait  they  could  he  relegated  back  to  the 
class  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  That  is  where  advances  were  made;  at 
the  same  time  there  were  reductions  made. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  such  changes  made  in  the  Southern  classification? — A. 
That  was  chiefly  in  the  official  classification,  and  wo  do  not  use  that  in  the  West. 
Q.  In  which  classification  is  your  road.'— A.  The  Western  classification  and 
also  the  Southern. 

(^.  Coming  back  again  to  competition,  you  have  spoken  of  the  possible  compe- 
tition of  river  lines,  which,  however,  does  not  ejcist  in  all  cases.  You  acknowledge 
that  condition,  do  you  not.  that  on  many  of  these  rivers  steamers  are  not  operating 
at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes;  but  the  rates  which  were  charged  at  the  time  they 
^ere  operating  still  govern. 

dj.  And  you  acknowledcre  that  if  steamship  lines  were  started  on  those  rivers 
tile  roads  would,  as  a  business  proposition,  have  to  protect  themselves?— A.  Yes. 

ij.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  there  any  lines  that  you  know  of  on  Southern  riv- 
ers outside  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  such  hs  the  Warrior,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, etc..  connecting  different  cities  with  one  another?— A.  The  Tennessee 
and  the  Cumberland  have  boats  running  at  the  present  time;  also  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Red  River,  1  understand. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  We  are  referring  to  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and  (lalf 
coasts:  are  there  any  lines  regularly  plying  on  those  rivers? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know,  as  we  have  no  lines  east  of  Mobile. 

Q.  if  you  were  comnelled  to  transact  all  yonr  business  at  the  per-t-on  rate  which 
you  charge  on  your  through  shipment  to  New  Orleans,  could  the  road  remain 
solvent? — A.  No.  sir.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  we  were  to  make  all  the  rates 
on  an  average  rate? 

Q.  If  you  were  to  make  all  rates  on  average  rates,  could  you?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  railroads  recoup  the  loss  on  very  cheaply  constructed  through  business  on  the 
bia^h  local  rates?  1  would  like  to  have  you  expiam.— A.  I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  previous  statement  if  I  conveyed  the  id^a  to  you  that  if  we  carried  all  business 
atan  average  rate  the  railroad  could  not  be  operatH<l.  I  was  wroni?  there,  because, 
if  we  hauled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate,  we  could  get  just  as  much  money  as 
we  are  getting  now.  The  railroads  would  be  very  j^lad  to  get  the  average  rate  on 
everything,  but  the  trouble  is  we  can  not  gftt  an  average  rale  for  a  car  of  coal,  for 
a  car  of  lumber,  nor  for  a  car  ot  grain.  A  great  many  of  those  staple  commodi- 
ties we  can  not  get  an  average  rate  for;  we  can  ^et  an  average  rate  for  a  car  of 
merchandise.    Now.  your  other  question  wns  with  regard  to 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Distances;  that  is  to  say,  is  it  not  true  that  on  the  lines  which 
operate  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  the  rates  irom  the  local  points  away  from  the 
river  are  very  much  higher  than  the  rate  from  points  farther  distant  from  New  i 

Orleans,  which,  however,  are  not  subject  to  river  competition?— A.  The  rates  from  I 

points  remote'  from  the  river  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  river,  nee-  1 

wsarily.  The  railroads,  I  think,  could  not  successfully  operate  their  roads,  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  rates  made 
necessary  by  river  competition. 
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O.  In  other  words,  yon  are  able  to  meet  river  conipetition  at  river  points  by 
tnaking  np  what  yon  lose  on  that  traffic  on  increased  local  rates?  Is  thatnot  true?— 
A.  No;  it  is  the  old  question  over  again,  i  wonld  say  it  this  way:  The  railroads 
at  the  interior  points  have  given  rates  that,  with  the  best  knowledge  they  ran 
bring  to  bear  on  them,  are  reasonable  rates.  Sach  rates  enable  the  towns  and 
communities  to  which  they  are  offered  to  do  business  in  certain  territory.  The 
railroads  then  come  to  the  river.  They  find  the  situation  at  the  river  such  that 
they  can  get  traffic  only  by  making  a  certain  rate.  The  rate  which  it  may  be  nee- 
etetLTY  to  make  at  the  river  may  be  ver^'  low— it  may  be  half  the  rate;  it  may  be 
one- third  of  a  rfasonable  rate  for  interior  points— but  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  by  making  that  rate  the  road  is  losiuK  money,  which  it  has  to  recoup 
from  the  other  iioints  A  rate  that  will  enable  a  railroad  to  add  to  its  receipis 
more  than  to  its  expenses  will  not  cause  a  loss  of  money  in  the  sense  that  I  under- 
stand you  to  use  in  putting  the  iiuestion. 

Q.  By  losing  money  I  mean  pay  all  its  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  and 
dividends  upon  a  fair  return  of  capital  invested  in  the  stock.— A.  Yes;  that  is  so: 
a  road  can  not  pay  all  fair  returns  on  such  rates,  but  it  can  add  to  its  receipts 
more  than  to  its  expenses,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  it  is  enabled  to  give  interior 
points  better  rates  than  it  conld  otherwise  give.    . 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  local  discrimination  helps,  does  it  not.  the  local  point  as 
well  as  the  competitive? — A.  At  the  competitive  point— the  railroad  is  obliged  to 
take  the  goods  at  the  rates  offered  or  relinquish  them.  By  taking  the  goods  at  sach 
rates  it  makes  a  little  profit.  It  does  not  make  all  the  profit  that  is  necessary,  bat 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  little  profit,  it  is  just  so  much  better  able  to 
give  rates  to  those  who  have  not  these  geographical  advantages. 

Q.  Are  the  steamships  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  we  will  say,  able  to 
luake  up  on  higher  local  rates  at  river  points  for  what  they  lose  on  competitive 
Memphis  business  where  the  railroad  touches  the  river  in  the  same  way  tAat  the 
railroad  is  able  to  make  up  by  increased  local  charges?  To  be  specific.  1  find  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Reports,  volume  8,  page  121,  a  case  involving  cotton  rates 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  statement  there  made  is  that  the  rate  from 
Memphis  U>  New  Orleans  per  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  is  17  cents  throuj^h  Holly 
Springs,  while  Holly  Springs,  being  45  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans,  has  to  pay 
40  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  My  question  is  this:  Is  not  the  railroad  at  an  advan* 
tange  over  the  steamship  line  by  being  able  to  charge  those  higher  rates  at  local 
points,  an  advantage  which  the  steamship  companies  do  not  enjoy,  because  there 
are  no  local  points  on  which  they  can  charge  40  cents  in  order  to  meet  the  loss  of 
the  partially  lessened  profit  at  the  Memphis  point,  where  the  rate  is  17  cents?— A. 
I  think  that  at  the  way  landings— such  places  as  are  not  situated  on  the  railroads— 
the  rates  are  much  higher  than  they  are  at  points  like  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans, 
and  that  the  steamboats  do  charge  more.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  Holly  Springs  rate  that  Holly  Springs,  by  being  within  45  miles  of  the  river, 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  river  rate  of  17  cents  by  the  river.  All  that  the  Holly 
Springs  rate  can  be  to  New  Orleans  is  the  17-cent  rate  plus  the  rate  from  Memphis  to 
Holly  Springs,  and  if  Holly  Springs  were  not  so  near  the  river  the  railroads,  instead 
of  charging  40  cents,  would  be  obliged,  and  from  the  revenues  and  the  interests  paid 
by  the  Southern  railroads  would  be  justified,  in  charging  more  than  40  cents.  So 
far  as  the  Southern  roada  are  concerned,  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  C^ommerce 
Commission  shows  that  while  the  roads  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  riven 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  17  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  their  earnings 
have  been  only  12.5  per  cent  and  that— I  have  the  figures  exact— tiiev  only  paid 6 
percent  of  the  entire  dividends  paid  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  where 
their  share  ought  to  be  1 7  per  cent.  They  had  some  $782,000,000  capital  and  bonds 
upon  which  nothing  was  paid. 

Q.  Understand  me,  I  am  not  criticising  this  practice  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  business,  but  a  witness  before  this  commission,  who  represented 
the  steamship  companies,  has  testified  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  competition 
between  waterways  and  railroads  it  was  not  the  waterway  which  made  the  rate, 
but  the  railroad.  In  other  words,  that  the  Illinois  Central  makes  the  rate  which 
the  steamers  have  got  to  meet,  rather  than  that  the  steamer  makes  the  rates  which 
restricts  charges  of  the  Illinois  CentraL— A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  is  so  eventually- 
It  must  be  so.  As  1  stated,  the  present  rates  are  the  result  of  action  and  counter- 
action on  the  part  of  the  steamboats  and  the  railroads. 

Q.  He  testified  that  it  is  the  steamship  companies  that  suffer  by  competitioD 
rather  than  the  railroad  which  was  underbid.  He  testified  that  from  the  local 
points  —we  will  say  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans— on  the  river  that  there  was 
no  way  of  recouping  by  higher  rates;  that  nobody  conld  expect  that  at  any  point 
and  that  consequently  to  a  point  two> thirds  the  way  up  to  New  Orleans  from  Mem- 
phis the  rate  would  be  approximately  two  thirds  of  that  Memphis  rate-^l?  cents; 
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80  that  the  steamer  company  is  getting  from  a  point  two-thirds  the  way  from  Mem- 
phis two-thirds  of  17  cents,  whereas  the  Illinois  Central  from  a  point  within  the 
one  is  getting  40  cents,  and  that  con.'^eqnently  the  railroad  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  steamship  compaiiy,  and  that  it  is  the  railroads  which  have  driven  the 
steamers  out  of  existence. — A.  1  do  not  understand  the  steamboats  would  charge 
two- thirds  of  the  rate  to  a  point  simply  because  it  wa8  two- thirds  of  the  distance. 
They  generally  have  a  blanket  rate,  and  while  the  rate  is  1 7  cents  from  Memphis, 
where  they  could  load  boats,  down  farthei*  they  charge  $1  a  bale,  which  would  be 
20  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.  )  Can  yon  give  the  difference  in  your  operating  expenses 
from  Chicago  to  Cairo  and  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans?— A.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
my  business;  I  do  not  think  the  accounts  are  Kept.  There  is  no  division  of  the 
operating  expense. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  difference  in  the  volnme  of  traffic  is?— A.  I 
made  a  statement  some  years  ago  k)efore  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  I  think  I 
showed  that  on  Northern  lines— the  lines  north  of  Cairo -the  ton  miles  to  the 
milee  of  line  were  four  times  North  what  they  were  South. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  R[pley.)  You  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  great  decrease  in 
freight  rates  in  the  last  ^^0  years.  Your  statistics,  however,  almost  entirely  dealt 
with  through  rates,  did  they  not?— A.  The  statistics  dealt  with  through  rates,  but 
the  statement  that  I  have  given  here  includes  ail  rates— that  is,  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  local  rates  upon  the  rai' roads  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  who  e  of  which  you  have 
any  knowledge  —A.  Ko:  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction? — A.  Oh,  yes;  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  On  the  Illinois  Central,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  can  you  state  any  spe- 
cific instance  in  which  local  rates  are  less  than  they  were  20  years  ago?— A.  Yes; 
our  rates  on  cotton  have  been  revised,  I  think,  two  or  three  times,  and  there  were 
reductions  in  merchandise  on  Southern  lines.  The  rates  in  Iowa  and  other  States 
have  been  revised. 

Q.  And  these  have  involved  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  local  rates  to  which 
we  refer  specifically?— A.  Yes;  because  they  have  distance  tariffs  on  all  classes  of 
commodities  in  various  States. 

(j.  The  point  I  wish  to  inquire  about  is  this:  Does  not  that  excessive  reduction 
of  through  rates  to  which  you  refer  entail  a  burden  on  the  railroads?  Are  they 
not  doing  business  at  less  than  they  could  afford  to  do  that  same  business  were 
they  not  able  to  make  some  addt  d  profit  from  local  rates;  that  is  to  say.  includ- 
in|f  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested?  Do  I  make  the  qu(  stion  clear?— A.  If  the 
railroads  did  not  take  this  competitive  business  at  these  low  rates  they  would  lose 
so  much  revenue:  for  instance,  say  it  was  10  cents  a  hundred,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  charge  20  cents  from  local  places,  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  through 
freight  at  the  iO-cent  rate  or  not  take  it  at  all.  By  taking  it  at  10  cents  there  is 
not  a  !o8&  They  can  not,  to  be  sure,  pay  the  pro  rata  of  interest  upon  bonds  and 
stock  and  other  things,  but  they  do  add  something  to  their  receipts  more  than  the 
amount  they  pay  out.  I  would  put  it  this  way:  I  will  divide  the  whole  expense 
of  the  raiiroad  up  into  three  parts,  and  I  will  say  that  one  part,  or  one-third,  is 
interest  on  stock  and  bonds:  I  will  say  that  another  third  is  the  fixed  expense  of 
maintenance  of  stations  and  station  grounds,  salaries  of  the  general  officers,  legal 
officers,  division  officers,  station  agents,  clerl.s,  telegraph  operators,  bridgemen, 
section-road  men,  anl  all  that  class  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain,  whether  the 
competitive  business  is  or  is  not  taken.  We  have  in  these  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
eipense,  which  might  be  termed  a  "fixed  expense"  that  goes  on  whether  we  haul 
10.000,000  or  20.000,00-:)  tons.  We  have  another  expense,  the  other  tliird,  that  I 
will  term  the  '*  movement  expense.''  This  consists  of  the  wa^es  of  entrineers.  fire- 
men, conductors,  and  brakemen.  the  locomotive  and  car  repairs,  fuel,  oil.  waste, 
water,  and  wear  and  tear  of  rails  and  track.  In  the  operation  of  the  rai  roads  of 
tbe  United  Sta'es,  the  avernge  expense  of  the  these  three  respective  divisions  of 
the  service  will  approximate  the  proportions  given.  As  competitive  traffic  is 
ofTerOti  at  certain  specified  rates  made  for  us  by  influences  beyond  our  power  to 
control,  change  or  affect,  the  ((uestion  to  be  first  determined  is  will  it  pay  this 
"movement  expense."  The  other  two-thirds  expense  goes  on  whether  we  take  it 
or  relinguish  it.  Any  amount  in  excess  of  this  "  movement  expense  '  that  can  be 
obtained  is  jnst  so  much  more  that  can  be  applied  toward  meeting  the  fixed  two- 
thir«'s  expense  and  thereby  enables  us  to  make  the  burden  so  much  lighter  for  the 
local  or  noncompetitive  traffic.  As  before  stated,  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  transportation  of  competitive  freight  which  a  railroad  can  secure  only  on 
condition  that  it  charges  certain  specified  rates  made  for  it  by  outside  infiuences 
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entirely  oeyond  its  power  to  control,  change,  or  affect,  is  the  actual  oatlay  which 
its  movement  necessitates.  If  the  railroad  plant  and  other  facilities  are  ample  to 
enable  it  to  transport  snch  freight  without  further  outlays,  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expense  incurred  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  regularly  estab- 
lished business.  Nor  will  the  movement  of  competitive  freight  alwajrs  incur  the 
entire  expense  embraced  in  the  several  items  named  comprising  the  ''  movement 
expense/^ 

The  *"  movement  expense  **  of  snch  traffic  might  be  decreased  considerably, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  or  exigencies  that  might  present  themselves. 
For  instance,  if  the  traffic  were  offered  at  a  time  when  empty  cars  had  to  be  returned, 
the  item  of  wages,  fuel,  and  other  supplies,  together  with  repairs  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  would  not  properly  enter  into  the  cost.  The  expense  incident  to  these 
would  be  largely  incurred  with  the  movement  of  empty  cars  as  well  as  with  loaded. 
Then,  again,  if  the  preponderance  of  tonnage  was  in  the  direction  opposite  that  to 
which  tne  competitive  business  was  destined  and  such  business  enabled  the  carrier 
to  load  up  trains  that  would  otherwise  be  hau'ed  liffht,  the  expense  of  the  new 
competitive  business  would  be  inappreciable.  Neither  would  this  competitive 
business  entail  a  proportionate  share  of  the  large  expense  of  maintenance  of  track, 
bridges,  and  culverts,  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  this  one-third  **  movement 
expense."  The  wear  and  tear  of  these  are  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  tonnage  teans- 
ported.  The  wear  and  deterioration  caused  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  repai rs. 
renewals,  and  cuttings  of  embankments,  of  the  masonry,  ballast,  and  road  cross- 
ings, the  disintegration  of  ties,  bridges,  and  fences  would  go  on  just  the  same 
whether  this  competitive  business  was  or  was  not  hauled;  so  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  charge  such  extra  business  with  a  tonnage  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance. 

Keeping  in  view  these  many  influences,  it  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
items  comprising  the  *' movement  expense'*  already  incurred  by  the  then  existing 
bu8ine^s  would  not  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  new  competitive  traffic,  and 
that  the  entire  expense  of  ito  movement  wou!d  in  many  cases  be  inappreciable. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  a  rail-carrier's  rates 
can  sometimes  be  very  great,  and  yet  it  can  not  justly  be  affirmed  of  them  that 
some  are  unreasonably  high  or  others  unreasonably  low;  that  the  expense  which 
a  traffic  under  certain  ccmditions  adds  to  the  already  existing  expense  of  a  railroad 
may  be  covered  by  very  low  rates  without  inury  to  any  community  or  locality, 
and  yet  the  rates  which  it  may  be  neceasary  to  charge  upon  other  traffic  must  of 
necessity  be  higher  in  order  that  the  entire  cost  may  be  covered  and  the  property 
be  sa'ely  and  successfully  operated.  Any  profit,  ttierefore.  there  may  be  in  the 
transportation  of  a  competitive  traffic— and  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
expense,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  the  rates  would  have  to  le  exceedingly  low 
before  there  was  no  profit— relieves  the  local  or  domestic  traffic  of  so  much  of  the 
burden  ot  meeting  the  fixed  steady  expense,  and  that  so  long  as  the  receipts  from 
this  competitive  traffic  are  in  excess  of  the  expense  incurred  for  its  transportation, 
there  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  recon[iirig  loss  on  low-rate  competitive  business 
by  charging  higher  rates  on  local  traffic,  no  matter  how  iarge  a  difference  there 
may  be  between  the  two  rates. 

Q.  Suppose  that  this  competition  which  has  brought  the  rates  on  through  busi- 
ness, the  shipment  of  grain  to  the  seacoast.  down  distinctly  to  the  level  and  almost 
to  the  cost  of  moving,  will  not  the  elimination  of  that  competition  by  community 
of  interest  in  some  way,  perhaps,  have  a  beneficial  result  in  preventing  the  further 
progress  of  that  decrease  in  rates  which  is  a  loss  to  the  railroad,  if  you  put  all 
expenses  together? — A.  It  might  do  that.  It  might  prevent  this  gradual  decrease 
in  rates  that  you  speak  of,  but  the  tilings  that  have  operated  in  the  past  largely 
to  reduce  these  rates,  the  rivalry  of  towns  that  may  be  situated  on  (liferent  roads, 
and  the  necessitie.s  of  commercial  communities  will  continue  to  operate.  Manu- 
factures will  come  on  one  road  and  they  will  compete  with  manufactures  probably 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  away  to  get  into  a  common  market.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  raw  product  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors,  and  this  disad- 
vantage will  have  to  be  equalized  in  some  such  way  as  by  a  reduction  in  rates. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  that  serve  particular  commun  ties— trade 
centers— can  not  resist  the  demand  for  putting  those  people  on  a  plane  whereby 
they  will  be  enabled  to  do  business,  to  build  them  up,  build  up  the  railroads,  and 
build  up  the  towns. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  goinp:  to  be  powerful  enoujjh  to  prevent 
that  recognition  of  trade  centers?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  run  against  the  public 
opinion  or  the  necessary  demands  that  would  be  made. 

Q.  Does  not  that  trade  competition  between  centers  <  onaist  in  the  giving  of 
special  commodity  rates,  rebates,  and  other  acts  of  discrimination  which  are  not 
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gnmted  to  cenaio  indmdaalB  bat  to  towns?— A .  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  that. 
The  practice  waa  in  vogne  before  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  They  did 
have  special  rates  from  special  towns  to  certain  territory— that  is,  from  large  job- 
bing centers— bnt  all  the  merchants  had  those  rates  from  tibose  towns.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  operation  now. 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  basing-point  system  of  Sonthem  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  determines  whether  a  particnlar  town  shall  be  a  basing  point  or  not? 
Will  yon  explain  that  system,  for  the  sake  of  the  record?— A.  It  virtually  is  abont 
the  same  as  I  have  stated  in  my  paper,  that  the  miunte  a  town  has  grown  to  any 
importance,  and  it  has  got  a  certain  number  of  jobbers  that  can  trade  in  the 
outlying  districts,  then  it  gets  rates  that  are  related  to  rates  made  other  jobbing 
centers.  These  would  start,  say,  for  instance,  from  a  i)oint  like  Atlanta,  or  like 
New  Orleans,  and  gradually  extend  to  other  towns  that  were  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  justify  them  in  receiving  as  good  rates  as  the  others.  The 
rates  are  not  always  the  same  to  the  different  points,  but  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  such  as  to  enable  each  place  to  trade  in  the  outlying  territory  that  might 
be  claimed  as  naturally  tributary  to  it. 

Q.  What  determines  whether  a  place  shall  be  a  basing  i)oint  or  not?  Is  it  not 
in  some  degree  arbitrary?— A.  It  is  arbitrary,  but  the  place  must  have  some  job- 
bers; that  is,  what  we  call  jobbers— some  wholesale  houses  that  trade  in  the 
outlying  districts. 

Q.  It  involves  an  infraction  of,  or  an  exemption  from,  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  it  not?— A.  It  does. 

S.  Do  these  basing  points  exist  at  all  in  the  territory  in  which  the  Dlinois  Cen- 
Railroad  serves,  or  does  that  railroad  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? — 
A.  The  nJinois  Central  observes  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  with,  however, 
some  exceptions,  like  Jackson,  Miss. ,  and  a  few  other  points. 

Q.  Could  it  be  possible  for  any  other  jobbing  centers  to  rise  in  competition  with 
Jackson.  Miss.,  so  long  as  you  dropped  these  basing-point  rates  to  that  center? — 
A.  Basing-point  rates  were  there  before  the  interstate  law  was  put  in  effect,  and 
we  base  the  rates  now  on  river  rates  to  Vicksburg  plus  the  rail  rates.  Basing 
point  rates  at  Jackson,  in  the  first  place,  arose  from  the  Vicksburg  river  competi- 
tion. In  the  second  place  the  rates  at  Meridian,  a  competitor  of  .Jackson  situated 
on  other  railroctds  some  90  miles  away,  makes  the  practice  necessary  at  Jackson. 

Q.  Can  you  moet  comi>etition  from  New  York  jobbers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
territory  by  rates  which  are  granted  Chicago  jobbers  in  that  same  territory?— A. 
The  rates  from  both  places  are  related.  We  can  not  change  a  rate  to-day  from  the 
West  without  demand  being  made  for  reduction  in  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  trade  centers  in  the  Middle  West— Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  places— that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  New  York 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  territory?— A.  In  the  Southeast  we  give  a  certain  terri- 
tory the  name  Mississippi  Valley.  While  the  section  is  all  Mississippi  Va  ley.  that 
east  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  about  100  mi  es  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  especially  so  in  our  nomenclature.  The  Illinois  Central  has  full  and  complete 
control  of  that  section  and  makes  snch  rates  from  Chicago  and  from  other  points 
as  will  enable  those  people  to  go  into  that  Mississippi  Valley  territory.  There  is 
trouble,  however,  on  territory  east  of  that,  as  you  say. 

Q.  Might  there  not  be  a  line  along  the  junction  of  those  two  territories  where 
comx>etition  from  New  York  as  a  trade  center  on  one  side  and  competition  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other  side  would  especially  depress  rates  and  give  a 
peculiar  advantage  to,  we  will  say,  Montgomery? — A.  The  rates  were  very  early 
fixed  from  Baltimore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis, 
on  tiie  other.  The  matter  has  come  up  three  or  four  tdmes  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  effort  of  the  West  was  to  put  in  the  products  from  its 
manufactures  as  against  the  East,  and  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time. 
Every  meeting  yon  will  find  a  list  of  changes,  making  rates  one  way  or  another  to 
meet  the  new  conditions. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  recent  experiment  described  in  the  press,  inaugurated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chattanooga,  or  by  the  merchants  of  Chatta- 
nooga, chartering  a  steamer  to  ply  down  the  Tennessee  River  to  Padncah,  in  order 
to  prevent  excessive  rates,  excessive  to  that  center? — A.  I  have  seen  a  statement 
to  that  effect.    There  are  boats  rnnning  on  that  river  M  the  year  round. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  innovation,  then,  in  this  experiment?  —  A. 
Probably  coming  up  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  there  is;  but  Chattanooga  has  been 
able  to  get  lower  rates  than  it  wonld  otherwise  get  by  reason  of  the  competition  of 
Nashville. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  by  the  press  that  by  shipping  by  water  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Padncah  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per  cent  on  through  shipments  to  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia  ifl  effected.  Can  you  explain  that  further?— A.  No:  lahonldthtnk 
that  woold  he  an  excessive  saving. 

Q.  It  might  resnlt  in  a  considerable  savins:,  though,  nnder  snch  conditions  as 
are  familiar  to  yon?—  A.  Yes:  bnt  I  think  they  have  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and 
the  rates  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  plus  boat  rates  to  Nashville  of  coarse 
can  not  be  as  great  as  though  they  had  only  rail  transports i  ion  to  Chattanooga  all 
the  way.  It  would  be  only  in  some  special  commodities,  I  think,  where  the  saving 
would  DO  effected.    There  is  grain,  flour,  and  other  art  cles. 

<j.  In  the  territory  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  is  there  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  toward  the  extension  of  the  system  of  f  oating  rates  on  cotton?— A. 
There  is. 

Q.  Will  you  sp^dE  upon  that  topic  and  show  what  its  effect  upon  the  railroad 
is— the  cotton  businsHS?— A.  In  general,  its  effect  has  largely  done  away  with  tb.e 
middlemen,  and  has  effected  a  saving  to  the  producer  of  iroin  possibly  $1  to  $:{  per 
bale.  The  conditions  governing  the  handling  of  cot: on  and  its  transportation  to 
Eastern  fictories  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  Formorly  the  cotton 
factor  at  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  advanced  money  to  the  producer  for  sn])plies. 
stock,  wagons,  and  other  material  entering  into  the  production  of  t  he  crof).  Inter- 
est and  commissions  were  charged  for  the  money,  and,  in  addition,  the  planter 
was  obliged  to  ship  to  the  cotton  factor  10  bales  of  cotton  for  every  hundred  dol- 
lars advanced.  In  addition  to  the  interest  charges,  the  producer  of  tl^  ootton 
was  subjected  to  excessive  prices  for  the  handling  of  the  cotton  at  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis.  Besides  the  interest  and  commission  charges,  there  were  charges 
for  brokerage, storage,  insurance. sampling,  classifying,  uiarking.  weighing,  reject- 
ing, compressing,  drying,  watching,  handling,  stowmg  and  screwing.  These  vari- 
ous labors  were  under  toe  guidance  of  associations,  and  the  result  was  the  producer 
was  left  with  very  little,  if  any.  profit 

In  recent  years  compresses  have  been  located  in  the  interior  towns,  banks,  and 
other  facilities  have  neen  established,  through  I  ills  of  lading  are  issued,  all  of 
which  supply  the  interior  merchant  and  the  producer  with  requisite  means  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Buye..s  from  the  Eastern  mills  can  now  make  their  selections 
from  the  interior  towns  and  ship  direct  to  better  advantage,  l  oth  to  mills  and  the 
producer,  than  formerly.  Floating  cotton,  as  it  is  termed,  is  cotton  shipped  from 
a  town  where  there  is  no  compress  and  stopped  in  transit  at  a  town  where  there  is 
a  compress  and  where  it  is  then  compressed,  classified,  and  afterwards  reloaded 
for  destination.    By  floating  into  the  compress  small  lots  from  various  towns, 

Surchasers  are  enabled  to  ship  full  carloads  of  different  classes  of  cotton  to  various 
estinations. 

Q.  Is  cotton  bought  direct  for  the  Southern  mills  in  the  same  way.  as  a  rule? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  very  little  bought  on  our  line  for  Southern  mills,  but  I  think  that 
where  it  is,  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  New  England  mills. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  this  system  of  floating  cot- 
ton on  former  cotton  centers,  such  as  Memphis  and  other  cities?— A.  I  think  it  will 
gradually  take  cotton  away  from  these  (enters :  the  plan !  ers  w  11  ship  direct.  They 
get  as  good  prices  now  at  the  station  as  they  did  formerly  at  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans,  and  they  had  to  pay  freight,  aside  from  storage,  insurance,  sampling, 
and  commissions. 

Q.  Is  there  not  difficulty  in  this  cotton  traffic  or  in  the  general  traffic  of  the  Illinois 
Central  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  balance  north  and  sout  h  I  ^ound  tonnage?  Does  this 
increase  the  cost  on  Southern  ro^ds,  as  a  whole?— A.  Of  course,  if  the  tonnage  was 
equalized,  the  cost  would  be  decreased  in  both  directions. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  unequal?  Can  yon  mal^e  any  stntement  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  north- bound  and  south- bound  tonnageon  the  Illinois  Central,  for  instance? — 
A.  I  think  the  last  report  I  saw  showed  it  to  be  very  nearly  equal;  but  even  though 
it  were  equal  for  a  year,  it  necessitates  a  large  lot  of  empty  cars  beinf^  hauled  each 
wa^.  That  would  arise  in  this  way:  Take,  for  instance,  the  country  in  and  around 
Chicago  for  200  miles  where  the  traffic  moves.  The  merchant  must  have  his  goods 
on  his  shelves  along  in  February  or  March.  That  will  necessitate  their  being 
moved  from  New  York  or  from  the  East  probably  in  February,  and  from  Chicago 
soon  after.  When  the  farmer  comes  into  the  country  towns  with  grain  for  stdo 
after  he  has  done  his  seeding,  the  goods  he  wishes  to  purchase  must  be  in  the 
merchant's  store.  The  railroad  has  already  brought  them  there,  and  as  the  farmer 
was  not  then  ready  to  market  his  products,  the  railroad  had  to  return  the  cars 
empty  for  more  merchants*  goods.  When  the  farmer  is  ready  to  market  his  prod- 
ucts the  greater  part  of  the  merchants'  wares  have  been  alread>  hauled,  so  that 
empty  cars  will  have  to  be  hauled  to  the  farmer  for  the  transportation  of  his 
products;  so  that  while  the  tonnage  mli^ht  be  as  great  north  as  south,  or  nearly 
equal  each  way.  still  empty  cars  might  have  to  be  hauled  in  each  directien  by 
son  of  the  tonnage  movement  not  being  contemporaneous. 
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Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  Sonthem  roads  operate  nnder  more  or  less  disadvantage  in 
this  respect  compared  with  the  Official  and  Wesiem  territory? — A.  They  ox>erate 
under  crreater  disadvantage. 

Q.  That  circomstance  wonld  jnstifv  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  woold  it 
not? — ^A.  Tes.  Then,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the  tonnage  per  mile  of  road 
means  that  they  have  not  the  earnings  per  mile  of  road. 

Q.  Ls  there  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the  distinction  between  carload 
and  less  than  carload  rates  on  Sonthem  roads?— A.  I  think  not  They  sometimes 
charge  the  same,  and  sometimes  have  a  carload  rate,  which  is  less  than  carload 


1^.  Ls  that  not  determined  by  the  Southern  classification  committee?— A.  1  do 
not  know;  we  have  rates  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  subject  to  the  Southern  classification  of  shipments  in  there?— A. 
We  are  independent:  we  make  any  rule  we  want  to  establish,  but  we  have  a  car- 
load rate  which  is  just,  and  also  less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  you  are  independent.  I  supposed  every  railroad 
operating  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  was  sub- 
ject to  uniform  classification  for  that  territory.— A.  If  all  agreed  upon  a  classifica- 
tioo  1  suppose  that  wouM  be  true,  but  I  know  we  have  these  rates.  I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  classification  matters.  Some  of  the  other  subordinate  offi- 
cers attend  to  this,  but  I  think  that  the  lines  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  River  have  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates. 

Have  they  always  had  that  distinction?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  all  have. 

Has  your  road?— A.  Our  road  has,  as  far  back  as  18^3. 

Do  you  make  more  or  less  distinction  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with 
20  years  ago?— A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  1  would  say  more,  if  any. 

S.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  greater  discrimination?— A.  To  increase  the 
cad  business. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  on  the  small  shipper?— A.  He  would  be 
enabled  to  get  carloads  at  cheaper  ratt^s  than  he  would  be  otherwise. 

Q.  Suppose  he  could  not  handle  a  carload?— A.  The  object  in  decreasing  the  car- 
load rate  would  be  to  enable  him  to  handle  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  litigation  between  the  Mississippi  Railroad 
Commission  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  respecting  the  land  of  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  line?  Was  there  not  opposition  by  the  railroad  commission  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  land  on  the  around  that  the  statute  forbade  consolidation 
of  competing  lines? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  Yazoo  and 
Mimriasippi  Valley  Railroad  is  a  distinct  organization  entirely  from  the  Illinois 
Central. 

Q.  It  is  CO  itroUed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  is  it  not?— A.  The  officers  of  the  two 
lines  are  id.  itical.    There  is  no  litigation  pending.  1  think. 

SO.  (By  M  r.  Farquh  ar,  )  Within  the  last  two  or  i  hree  yeai*s  have  you  found  com- 
intion  in  tLe  carrying  of  grain  between,  say,  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  and  the 
iasissippi  River  and  your  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  compete  with  that  further  Western  rate— the  Gal- 
veston rate?— A.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it  all  along.  The  rates  from  Kansas  City  to 
Ghdveston  and  New  Orleans  are  made  with  relation  to  the  rates  from  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  plus  the  barge  line  and  from  Illinois  territory  to  New  OrleauR  via 
all  rail. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  railroads  making  the  rates  alwa^  s  within  a  paying  margin; 
did  the  railway  men  at  the  time  the  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  rates  were  made 
think  that  was  a  paying  rate — the  cut  rate  to  get  through?— A.  There  was  one 
time  that  the  Kansas  City  Southern  road  made  low  rates.  The  Illinois  Central 
has  never  had  very  low  rates.  We  have  gone  out  of  business  a  good  many  times 
by  reason  of  low  rates;  that  is.  we  did  not  give  our  shippers  the  rates  which  they 
said  were  necessary  for  them  to  have  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ship  as  against 
other  territory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  steel-bar^e  line  on  the  Mississippi  as  an  experiment,  or 
are  there  business  reasons  for  believing  they  will  bold  their  ground?— A.  I  think 
the  owners  went  into  it  with  that  intention.  It  is  on  the  new  plan  of  McDougal. 
He  is  the  fellow  who  built  the  whaleback.  They ,  however,  are  confi;Ded  at  present 
to  two  barges,  1  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  they  will  come  out. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  old  barge  lines  of  the  *80's  really  paid,  or  were  they 
abandoned  because  the  railroads  cut  rates  on  tbem  or  lessened  the  rates  so  that 
they  could  not  pay? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  paid. 

Q.  Was  that  original  barge  line,  as  far  as  you  know  as  a  railroad  man,  started 
to  cut  Eastern  rates  and  thus  bring  Eastern  roads  to  terms?— A.  I  think  it  was 
started  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  had  no  interest  whatever  east 
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of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  known  at  the  time,  as  I  recollect,  as  the  Gould 
faiterest. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  transcontinental  rates  on  silks,  teas,  eta,  saying  that  ton- 
nage cominK  this  way  was  controlled  considerably  by  rates  of  the  Snez  Canal  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  made  the  rates  for 
the  transcontinental  roads?— A.  The  Canadian  Pacific  could  make  them,  bat  the 
Canadian  Pacific  wonld  be  subject  to  the  same  reasons  why  they  should  have  good 
rates  as  any  of  the  other  transcontinental  lines  in  competition  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Any  road  in  order  to  get  its  share  of  the  bosiness  may  move  particnlar 
rates  down,  bat  wars  can  not  last  forever.  Then  they  have  to  have  theee  nnder- 
standings  in  regard  to  what  rates  they  will  make,  and  when  they  come  to  that 
condition  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  what  thev  can  get  by  measuring  it 
with  snch  rates  as  are  made  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Suez  cSrnal. 

Q.  What  control  has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  Canadian 
Pacific  roads?— A.  No  control. 

Q.  Don't  (^anadian  Pacific  lines  recognize  that  they  are  subject  to  the  joriadio- 
tion  of  the  interstate- commerce  law  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— 
A.  When  they  run  into  the  United  States  I  think  they  have  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction,  but  there  is  n  > thing  to  prevent  their  giving  a  portion  of  the  revenun 
which  accrues  on  the  Canadian  lines,  to  shippers,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  deliver  any  traffic  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
at  Chicago?— A.  The  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  run  into  Chicago. 

Q.  Does  it  not  control  a  line  which  operates  into  Chicago?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Traffic  Irom  your  road  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  made 
by  way  of  the  Wabash,  is  it  not?— A.  I  suppose  it  would  be;  or  i)08sibly  by  the 
Michigan  Central. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  cotton  shipped  all  rail  to 
Boston  for  exjwrt?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  the  rates,  let  us  say,  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  to  Liverpool 
through  Boston,  compare  with  the  all- water  rates  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis 
to  Liverpool?— A.  The  rates  would  be  the  same  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  and  from 
every  other  port  all  the  way  around  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  The  proportion,  howev  er,  which  the  railroads  in  American  territory  wonld 
receive  would  be  fixed  on  that  same  basis?— A.  It  would  vary  according  to  the 
rate  offered. 

Q.  Which  is  the  variable  rate,  the  rail  rate  or  the  water  rate,  in  the  combined 
traffic?— A.  They  both  vary.  The  rates  to-day  from  Memphis  to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensaoola,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans  are  all  fixed  figures.  Each  one  of  those  ports  reports  each  day 
what  ocean  rates  they  can  obtain  to  Liverpool  on  cotton. 

Q.  To  whom  do  they  report? — A.  To  a  central  man  in  Memphis. 

(j.  Can  you  give  his  name  and  address? — A.  It  is  Anderson— J.  A.  Anderson,  I 
think.  He  is  secretary  of  t  he  Memphis  cotton  committee.  Those  ocean  rates  from 
the  various  ports  are  added  to  those  fixed  rail  rates.  The  port  which  has  the  low- 
est rate  to  Liverpool  fixes  the  rate  for  all  ports.  Qn  the  supposition  that  theooean 
steamers  take  the  rates  which  they  offer  in  that  section,  the  railroads  have  to 
shrink  their  rail  proportion  down  to  a  figure  that  will  enable  them  to  mak«  the 
same  through  rate  as  is  made  through  the  lowest  port.  That  is  the  only  way  they 
have  found  whereby  all  lines  could  get  a  share  of  the  cotton  and  at  the  same 
rates. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  LEOGETT  OUILLAUBEU 

President  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.  Chairman  Kyle  pre- 
siding. At  t  hat  time  Mr.  William  L.  Guillaudeu,  of  New  York  (?ity,  president 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business.— 
A.  My  name  is  William  L.  Guillaudeu:  my  residence  is  New  York  City;  ofiSce 
address,  81-85  Beach  street:  I  am  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 
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Q.  Yoa  may  state,  Mr.  Gnillandea,  Bomething  in  reKard  to  your  own  comi>any — 
its  organization,  where  it  operates,  what  class  of  ireight  or  freights  is  handled,  and 
also  whether  yon  carry  passengers. — A.  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
was  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  187.1.  it  operates  lines 
of  freight  and  passenger  steamers.  Its  main  line  is  that  from  New  York  to  Nor- 
folk, Portsmonth,  Pinners  Point,  Newport  News,  and  Richmond,  Va.  It  has 
sabiddiary  lines  to  many  smaU  points  in  the  Chesai)eake  Bay  conn  try ,  likewise  sub- 
sidiary lines  on  the  North  Carolina  sounds  and  rivers.  It  has  intimate  connec- 
tions, both  freight  and  passenger,  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines  operating  out 
of  the  Virginia  ports,  chiefly  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway,  and  smailer  steam  and  rail  lines.  The  great 
bulk  of  its  business  on  the  main  line  is  freight,  with,  however,  a  large  XMissenger 
business. 

Q.  What  number  of  steamers  do  you  run?— A.  We  operate  6  ocean  steamers,  12 
subsidiary  steamers  of  a  sound,  bay,  and  river  character,  and  between  35  and  40 
harbor  craft — lighters,  barges,  steam  transfers,  and  steam  tugs. 

(^.  Is  this  company  organized  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  railways? — A.  Only 
incidentally. 

Q.  Or  to*  piece  out  their  terminals  into  New  York  City?— A.  No;  it  is  operated 
as  a  water  transportation  line  primarily,  and  that  is  its  purpose.  Its  railroad  alli- 
anoee  are  incidental  to  the  growth  of  the  business. 

Q.  Were  the  original  incorporators  railway  men,  as  a  rule? — A.  Not  active  rail- 
way men,  in  any  sense;  no. 

O.  Are  they  now?— A.  Some  of  them;  yes. 

Q.  Identified  with  what  railways,  chiefly?— A.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  on  our  board  of  direct- 
ors, tiioae  lines  having  stock  interests  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  long  has  this  railroad  interest  in  your  directorate 
ejdstedV— A.  Fully  20  years. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  the  company?— A.  Not  quite.  Something  over  20 
years  ago.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  strengthen  the  com  pan  v  to  have  the  principal 
railroads  with  which  it  was  then  connected  and  doing  its  business  interested  in 
the  company,  and  that  was  brought  about,  and  that  interest  has  been  held  contin- 
uously by  two  of  the  lines.  There  was  also  a  third  interest  at  that  time  which  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Southern  Railway. 

9-  Are  there  any  independent  water  lines  which  have  no  affiliation  with  the 
railroads  operating  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  to  New  York,  for  instance? — A. 
The  word  *' affiliation;  '*  how  broad  do  you  mean  to  make  it? 

Q.  I  mean  commnnity  of  ownership,  if  you  please,  or  actual  representation  on 
the  board  of  directors. — A.  My  understanding  is  that  there  are  several  of  the  coast 
lines— notably  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  the  Mallory  Company,  and 
the  Clyde  Line — which  1  think  have  no  absolute  railroad  ownership,  but  they  have 
a  large  affiliation  in  the  sense  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  business  is  in 
connection  with  railroads  and  they  have  close  working  and  traffic  alliances  with 
the  roads.  « 

Q.  Is  your  policy  the  same  as  theirs  in  the  making  of  rates? — A.  On  through 
business,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  members,  are  you  not,  of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas? — A.  No;  not  of  that  organization.  1  think  no  water  line  is.  Bat 
we  are  members  of  what  I  might  call  the  wider  organization,  the  Southeastern 
Freight  Association. 

Q.  Of  which  Mr.  S.  F.  Parrott  is  chairman,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  function  of  that  Southeastern  Freight  Association  as  far  as  the 
making  of  rates  is  concerned?  Do  they  prescribe  the  rates  which  you  shall  charge? — 
A.  No;  It  is  a  common  bureau  through  which  the  rates  used  in  common — that 
is,  by  all  lines  participating  in  competitive  business— issue.  They  subscribe  to  the 
expenses  of  it.    It  is  a  joint  otlice,  without  powers,  however,  of  fixing  rates. 

^.  Do  you  agree  to  accept  the  rates  which  they  fix,  or  have  you  power  to  make 
an  independent  rate?— A.  Absolutely  no  rate  can  be  fixed  for  us  that  we  do  not 
fix  ourselves. 

Q.  You  however  find  it  for  your  interest  not  to  be  too  independent,  do  you 
not?  That  is  to  say,  yoa  strive  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  different  mies 
interested? — ^A.  I  think  all  bu.sine88  arrangements  are  a  matter  of  concession,  of 
rive  and  take.  You  will  understand  that  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Companv 
18  directly  represented  by  its  traffic  ofii*  ers  on  all  matters  which  have  to  do  with 
considering  rate  matters,  and  they  decide  themselves. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  your  liae 
is  owned  hy  the  railroads  or  railroad  people?— A.  The  total  ownership  by  the 
three  interests,  i  have  stated,  is  more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

(^.  That  is  owned  by  rail n  ads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  xMr.  Ripley.)  Do  we  understand  jron  to  state  that  yon  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  other  competmg  lines  in  the  same  situation  with  reference 
to  the  railroads— that  is.  that  the  others  are  ail  independent  lines'/— A.  No;  I  nnder- 
stooil  your  question  to  mean  were  there  any  outside. 

<V.  Are  there  any  others  that  are  controlled  by  the  railroads?— A.  There  are 
several  lines  on  the  coast  in  which,  according  to  common  report,  the  railroads 
have  an  interest,  notably  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  SaTannah,  and  the 
Cromwell  and  Morgan  lines  to  New  Orleans.  I  think  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lines 
are  largely  owned  by  the  railroads.  I  think  most  of  the  Eastern  lines  from  New 
York,  running  east,  are  owned  by  railroads. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  any  real  competition  t)etween  the  steamship  and  railroad  lines 
along  the  Elastem  coast?  Will  you  explain  what  the  situation  is  in  that  respect?— 
A.  There  is  genuine  competition,  I  snould  say.  between  the  steamships  and  the 
North  and  South  railroads  running  up  and  down  the  coast,  to  the  coast  points 
proper,  as  between  New  York  and  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  New  York  and  Wil- 
mington. New  York  and  Charleston,  New  York  and  Savannah.  New  York  and 
Brunswick,  New  York  and  Jacksonville,  there  is  genuine  couipetition.  On  busi- 
ness through  those  ports  to  the  interior,  I  think  the  competition  is  more  relative 
to  the  several  interests  as  between  the  water  lines  and  their  rail  connections  to 
the  ultimate  point  in  the  interior. 

O.  In  other  words  it  becomes  a  question  of  competition  between  all-rail  lines 
and  rail  and  water  lines  combined? — A .  Yes;  that  is  very  well  said. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  we  will  say  there  is  competition  to  Atlanta— would  that  be  a 
fair  illustration?— A.  Yes,  certainly;  Atlanta  is  practically  the  Chicago  of  the 
South. 

Q.  When  rates  all  rail  and  rail  and  water  are  made  together,  is  there  any  allow- 
ance made  in  the  nature  of  a  differential  to  the  water  lines  pr  to  the  rail  and  water 
lines  combined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  principle  on  which  that  allowance  is  figured?— A.  The 
theory  is  that  the  water  route  ( the  combined  water  and  rail  roate)  has  cer  ain  disa- 
biJities,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  bulk  at  the  point  of  trans- 
fer; secondly,  the  marine  risks  and  dangers  of  damage  and  loss,  and  third,  tlM 
infrequency  of  sailing,  the  longer  interva  s  between  movement  as  against  ^'^^ 
lines.  Those  1  consider  are  the  three  most  important  elements  which  have  seemed 
to  retjuire,  and  have  so  worked  out,  a  lower  rate  on  the  {-art  ot  the  rail  and  water 
lines. 

(j.  Do  these  objections  or  disabilities  apply  equally  to  all  kinds  of  freight? 
That  is  to  say,  as  a  rail  and  water  line  combined,  are  you  peculiarly  hampered  in 
certain  kinds  of  busitiess  as  compared  with  others?— A.  Yes:  we  are  al'solntely 
out  ot  certain  kinds  of  business  notwithstanding  our  lower  rate,  notably  in  the 
enormous  movement  of  cotton  mill  machinery.  In  all  this  great  development  of  the 
Southern  cotton  mills,  the  transportation  of  much  of  themachinery  vhichisinade 
in  the  East  has  been  lost  by  the  coast  lines,  practically  all  of  it,  because  of  its  delicate 
character.  And  there  is  other  business  perhaps  of  that  character  where  the  same 
tbing  applies,  the  rail  movement  is  so  much  superior.  The  unbroken  car  whidi 
the  manufacturer  loads  right  at  his  foundry  door  and  mill  door  and  which  goes  to 
the  ultimate  point  of  destinatic  n,  even  to  the  very  entrance  door  of  the  enterpnse, 
offers  indu  ements  which  the  steamer  can  not  hope  lo  equal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  ii^ade  in  making  up  rates  as  to  the  different  classes 
of  commodities,  as  to  whether  these  commodities  are  really  in  the  comj)etitive 
class  or  whether  they  are  of  a  character  whicli  boats  would  not  carry  in  any 
instance?  Or  is  there  one  princ  iple  adopted,  namely,  of  granting  a  differential  to 
the  rail  and  water  lines  as  compared  with  the  all-rail  lines?  Is  the  principle 
applied  equally  to  all  kinds  of  business?— A.  The  principle  is  of  almost  universal 
application.  The  modification  of  it  come.s  in  the  scale  of  the  difference;  if  I  t^J 
say  so,  the  rate  of  the  difference.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  position  » 
an  average  one.  In  no  c^se,  I  might  say,  is  the  differential  made  wide  enough  to 
absolutely  attract  a  certain  commodity  because  of  the  differential.  It  is  made  an 
average  which  gives  a  fair  result  to  the  shipper.  ^   . 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  differential,  for  instance,  as  between  NewYor^ 
and  Richmond,  can  yon  specifically  say,  on  first,  second,  and  other  class  S^^^:"^ 
A.  The  differential  between  New  York  and  Richmond  as  enjoyed  bv  our  o3)0 
against  the  railroad  carrier  is  5  cents,  first  class,  and  1  or  2  oents  sixth  class.  ^ 
may  have  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  that. 
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Q.  What  are  the  rates  first  class,  for  instance,  in  cents  per  100  pounds?— A.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  railroad  rate  is  33  cents  iier  100  ponnds,  first  class;  onr  rate 
is  2S  cents. 

Q.  From  New  York  to  Richmond y — A.  From  New  York  to  Richmond. 

Q,  Is  there  any  sach  differential  between  New  York  and  Norfolk?— A.  No. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  voiced  from  Richmond  to  this  commission  that  it  does 
not  en^joy  the  sa^ne  rates  either  by  all  rail  or  rait  and  water  that  are  accorded  to 
Norfolk.  Will  yoa  explain  to  the  commission  why  in  the  one  case  the  privil^;e  is 
given  and  in  the  other  denied?  I  wish  yon  wonld  give  the  rates  and  information 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  rates  are  made,  either  from  the  West  over  your 
line  np  to  the  North  or  in  the  opposite  direction?— A.  I  think  that  the  origin  of 
that  difference  was  the  old  steamer  scale  of  rates.  The  New  York  and  Phi  adel- 
phia  steamers,  for  instance,  reaching  Richmond  touched  at  Norfolk  and  went  on 
some  120  miles  np  the  James  River  to  Richmond.  Their  rates  for  carrving 
freight  have  been  for  many  years— 40  years,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  steamers  have 
mn  there— higher  to  Richmond  than  the  rates  to  Norl'o  k.  Some  years  a^  it 
became  the  policsr  of  oar  company,  because  of  the  distributing  competition 
between  the  two  cities,  to  make  the  rate.^  the  same.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
rail  rates  from  the  Northern  cities  ha^'e  never  been  the  same  l>y  the  different  sets 
of  carriers  between  northern  points  and  Richmond  and  northern  points  and  Nor- 
folk. I  may  say,  1  think  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  origiual  basis  which  was 
originated  by  the  steamer  lines. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  complaint  of  Richmond  is  in  any  way  justified 
by  the  conditions,  Ricnmond  and  Norfolk  bein^  competitive  centers?  Let  me  ask 
another  question:  Does  the  existence  of  competition  by  the  Cape  Charles  route  to 
Norfolk  have  anytning  to  do  with  the  matter?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it 
can  be  fairly  claimed  that  it  is  the  absolute  influence  of  the  proximity  to  the  sea 
which  would  always,  perhaps,  make  a  lower  rate  to  Norfolk  than  to  Richmond  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  -  on  the  merits  of  carriage  or  service  performed. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  prorating,  we  will  say,  on  a  shipment  over  your  line 
to  or  from  Memphis  or  to  or  from  Atlanta?— A.  The  basis  is  the  distance  carried 
by  each  link  in  the  line. 

Q.  Not  absolute  distance,  however,  by  water? — A.  No;  there  comes  in  a  scale  or 
an  equalization — so  much  water  distance  to  so  much  rail  distance. 

Q.  What  is  the  constructive  mileage  that  is  prorated  on  through  business  via 
Ncnrfolk? — A.  Our  line  adopts  a  uniform  basis  of  16p  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  distance?— A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three.  It  was 
called  320  miles  In  the  old  days:  it  was  an  estimate  of  two  for  one?  • 

Q.  The  assumption,  then,  made  in  prorating  is  that  the  expense  of  water  car- 
riage is,  1  or  an  equal  distance,  about  half  that  of  all-rail  carriage?— A.  Yes;  1  think 
that  scale  whs  fixed  or  worked  out  by  the  longer  water  lines.  It  is  common  on 
the  coast  1  think  I  am  right  in  sa3dng  that  the  other  Atlantic  coast  lines  use  that 
basis  of  two  for  one. 

Q.  Is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  either  the  railroads  or  the  steamboats  that 
this  prorating  distribution  is  perhaps  not  altogether  fair  to  bith  parties  under  the 
present  costs  of  oi)eration?— A.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  in  our  case  recognized  by  the 
allowance  for  extraordinary  terminal  and  handling  expenses:  so  that,  while  our 
prorating  distance  has  not  been  changed,  there  has  been  an  acknowledgment  that 
on  so  short  a  route  it  is  not  equitable.  Hence  we  a  e  allowed,  further  than  that, 
a  terminal  of  so  many  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  this  applies  through  a  very  wide 
range  of  country. 

O.  Jn  prorating,  do  you  ma'e  any  distinction  between  the  cost  from  New  York 
to  Norfolk  or  Richmond  for  local  consumption  and  the  cost  from  New  \  ork  to 
Norfolk  or  Richmond  through  to  points  beyond-'— A.  What  is  the  first  of  your 
question? 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  apply  the  principle  of  the  import  or  export  rate  on 
coastwise  business,  and  is  it  the  custom  with  other  steamship  companies?— A.  Yes; 
the  proportion  of  distance  carried  fixes  the  percentage,  and  we  accept  that  per- 
centage, wherever  it  may  lead,  on  our  through  business. 

Q.  What  is  tl^e  rate  to-day  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  first  class,  as  you  have 
said?— A.  Twenty-eight  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  cents  by  your  route;  that  is.  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  for 
consumption  at  Richmond— terminating  at  Richmond? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  yonr  proportion  of  the  through  charge  to  Atlanta,  passing 
through  Norfolk  or  passing  throngh  Richmond? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  in 
mind,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  would  work  out  in  cents  per  100  pounds, 
with  all  the  elements  at  that  point,  probably  pretty  nearly  as  much. 
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Q.  And  still  you  do  recognize  a  certain  differenoef  do  you  not,  on  the  same  prin- 
oipie  adopted  in  making  import  or  export  rates  by  the  tmnk  lines?— A.  We  are 
bonnd  to.  Some  of  the  roads,  theoretically,  in  the  old  days  would,  in  making  np 
a  rate,  adopt  oar  rate  to  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  the  next  carrier's  rate  to  the  next 
junction  point,  and  so  on,  and  the  sum  of  all  would  make  the  total  rate.  Now, 
all  the  elements  come  in  which  serve  to  wake  that  rate  by  onr  line,  and  whereas 
onr  rate  to  Atlanta  is  one  thing,  it  would  be  another  to  another  point. 

Q.  Are  you  a  competitor  in  rate  making  with  the  other  coastwise  lines  which 
ply  to  Savannah;  for  instance,  on  Atlanta  business,  they  prorating  through  with 
the  railroad  connection  and  yon  prorating  ac  Norfolk  witn  a  railroad  connection 
of  your  own?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  direct  competition  between  the  several  steamship  lines  and  by  the 
rauroads? — A.  Yes;  there  U  all  through,  generally. 

Q.  Your  own  line  has  its  own  soliciting  agents  distinct  from  the  railroads?— A. 
Yes;  and  the  through  lines  have  as  well.    We  have  through-line  machinery. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— A.  I  mean  that  the  business,  for  instance,  over 
the  Southern  Railway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  is  done  under  an  organization 
known  as  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  a  certain  organization  that  has  a  trade-mark 
and  has  its  agents  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  everywhere;  it  has  traveling  men  at 
work  for  that  line. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  member  of  that  line? — A.  We  are  a  member  of  that  line,  and 
we  have  to  pay  our  quota  of  its  expense,  because  it  works  for  everyone  over  that 
line.  It  is  just  an  aid  to  onr  own  machinery.  No  one  company  could  aJfford  to 
sustain  such  a  line  out  of  its  own  funds.  Therefore,  everybody  contributes  fco* 
this  extraordinary  service. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  same  amount  for  transporting  goods  from  New  York  to  Nor- 
folk or  Richmond  destined  for  the  West  that  you  do  on  goods  from  New  York  to 
Richmond  or  Norfolk  destined  for  the  South?— A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  principle  on  which  you  make  the  distinction?— A.  The 
distinction  is  made  for  us  in  the  through  rates;  the  Atlanta  basis,  first  class, 
being  $1.14  from  New  York,  while  the  standard  New  York-Chicago  basis  is  75 
cents,  or  65  cents  by  our  lines.  There  is  not  absolutely  as  wide  a  difference  as  tiiat 
by  reason  of  the  different  classifications  in  use.  As  a  rule  the  southern  classifica- 
tion runs  lower  than  the  trunk  line  classification.  As  a  rule  I  think  1  am  safe  in 
saying  that.  The  rate  scale  is  higher,  but  the  general  classification  is  lower.' 
That  the  rate  scale  is  higher  is  due  to  the  vast  difference  in  the  tonnaee  moved, 
the  (|U^tity  of  goods  relatively,  as  between  the  East  and  the  West  ana  the  £>ist 
and  the  South,  and  the  greater  nimiber  of  competitors  of  aU  kinds  in  the  Western 
business. 

Q.  Are  the  steamship  companies  which  operate  along  the  coast  getting  into  line 
in  matters  of  classification  and  methods  of  charging  by  weight,  etc.,  with  the 
railroads? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  A  great  deal  has  been  made  at  various  times  before  this  commission  of  the 
difficulty  of  rail  and  water  competition.  Do  we  understand  you  to  state  thai  there 
are  certain  disabilities,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  the  steamships  operate  in 
competition  with  the  railroads;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  an  entirely  one- 
sided competition  between  the  superior  and  inferior  agent? — A.  No:  it  is  not. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  such  experiments  or  attempts  as  you  have  made  to  get  at 
the  relative  cosis  of  different  parts  of  your  business;  that  is.  terminal  charges, 
conducting  transportation,  etc.,  respecting  the  principles  which  in  your  judg- 
ment should  apply  in  such  a  case  in  Tiiaking  up  rates? — A.  The  proposition  is  a 
very  large  one,  but  here  is  an  illustration:  One  of  the  striking  differences,  per- 
haps, between  water  transportation  and  through  rail  transportation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  steamer  must  of  necessity  load  into  her  and  have  taken  out  of 
her  every  pound  of  freight  that  she  moves,  whereas  In  modem  railroading  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  traffic  over  railroads  is  not  handled  at  all  by  the  rail wa vs. 
The  expense  of  stowing  ocean  vessels,  even  for  coastwise  business;  the  necessity  )or 
more  careful  stowing:  the  fact  that  the  vessels  have  a  number  of  decks,  require  a 
little  more  skilled  labor  than  is  reciuired  in  running  freight  into  a  car;  hence 
the  labor  charge  is  a  great  deal  higher,  and  the  steamer  has  to  meet  a  fixed  charge 
at  each  of  her  portd.  generally  speaking,  far  in  excess  of  what  the  railroad  has, 
even  when  it  breaks  bulk:  and  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  break  bulk  at  all  it  is 
just  that  much  ahead.  Against  that,  1  suppose,  might  be  set  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  railroad  plant  before  it  can  do  all  this,  as  against  the  very  much  smaller 
plant  cost  of  the  steamship  organization. 

Q.  That  being  so.  a  short  water  route  would  perhaps  not  have  any  particular 
advantage  as  to  cost  over  a  railroad,  terminal  charges  being  so  much  greateor  and 
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there  being  only  a  short  distance  in  which  to  recoup  for  the  lower  cost  of  moving 
a  ship  as  against  a  train  and  for  the  extra  charge  of  the  tonnage?— A.  It  has 
seemed  so  to  ma  That  is  the  best  answer  I  have  gotten  to  my  examination  of  the 
snbject  np  to  this  time,  and  if  yon  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  why  we  do  not 
kDOW  a  little  better.  Water  lines  have  no  real  basis  of  comparison  between  one 
another.  The  requirements  of  nulroads  and  their  willingness  to  give  much  dat« 
connected  with  their  bnsiness  is  a  great  help  in  operating  other  rai. roads.  That 
leqairement  is  not  made  of  the  water  people,  and  1  suppose  they  can  not  well  give 
it  out.  They  can  not  well  make  such  figures,  probably  because  to  do  so  is  liable 
to  invite  undue  competition,  so  that  we  water  men  have  not  a  chance  to  compare 
our  results  with  other  water  lines  similarly  situated.  Hence  I  can  only  give  you 
the  result  of  my  own  thought  at  this  time,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  thought 
of  this  subject  enough  to  reach  full  conclusions. 

Q.  The  lon^  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  has  been 
largely  set  aside  in  the  Southern  States  by  reason  of  the  existence,  as  the  railroads 
allege,  of  active  water  competition  at  a  great  variety  of  points.  Do  we  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  such  water  competition  is  not  as  i^reat  a  hardship  to  the 
roads  where  the  water  route  is  a  short  one  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  competi- 
tion with  a  lon^-haul  water  route?— A.  No;  you  can  not  have  understood  me  in 
that,  because  it  nas  never  appe  iled  to  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  how  it  does  seem  to  you? — A.  As  far  as  I  have  gotten  in 
my  investigations,  the  difficulties  there  are  largely  a  matter  of  earnings  to  the 
individual  companies  rather  than  matters  affecting  the  public. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  rates  are  not  made  by  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but 
by  other  considerations?— A.  Yes;  practically. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  the  commission  complaint  from  representatives  of  ship- 
ping interests  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places  that  the  rates  into  the  South  from 
such  gateways  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis  are  relatively  much  higher 
than  the  rates  for  an  e(iual  distence  into  the  South  from  Eastern  centers.  Does  the 
existence  of  tiiis  water  competition  down  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fully  justify 
that  condition,  if  it  be  as  stated?  Do  1  make  the  point  clear?— A.  You  make  the 
point  clear,  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  great  cause  of  fear  that  we  Eastern 
men  have  is  the  ever  growing  volume  of  business  from  the  West  to  the  South,  the 
leaving  or  diversion  from  the  Eastern  shipping  points  of  much  business  that 
used  to  flow  through  our  channels  and  is  now  going  from  the  West  into  the 
South,  and  the  feeling  the  traffic  men  have  is  to  wat<'h  that  Western-Sou  them 
movement,  because,  moving  as  it  does  in  very  large  bulk  as  a  rule,  we  have  felt 
that  it  enjoyed  lower  rates  than  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  grain  and  packing-house  products?- A.  No;  I  do  not; 
thev  have  a  very  slight  relative  movement.  They  have  almost  ceased  to  go  East 
and  then  South. 

Q.  How  long  since  was  it  the  custom  to  bring  grain  and  other  products  from 
the  Weet  to  New  York  and  then  ship  to  the  South  down  along  the  coast  over  vour 
line?— A.  Fully  twenty  years.  Virginia  common  points  have  practically  had  the 
advantage  of  as  low  rates  as  Baltimore,  and  even  lower;  and  Baltimore  being 
under  New  York,  it  was  an  impossibility  for  us  to  move  it.  My  understanding  is 
there  is  some  business  brought  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  forecast  points 
farther  south — south  of  Hatteras;  but  the  ^eat  volume  of  the  business  goes  direct 
by  through  car  movement  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  distributed  lul  through 
the  Southern  States. 

Q.  In  that  case,  having  eliminated  grain  and  packing-house  products,  you  refer 
to  mannfactured  products?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  as.  for  example,  what?— A.  Manufactured  iron  articles,  agricultural 
implements,  furniture— a  pretty  wide  range  of  commodities. 

Q.  Is  that  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  Middle  West  or  bv 
reason  of  the  adjustment  of  the  tariffs?— A.  Both,  I  think.  Primarily  the  growtn 
of  the  manufactures;  secondarily,  the  rates.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  1  think  rates  always  follow  commercial  conditions.  I  think  it  is  the  mar- 
ket conditions  which  mal<e  the  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  those  rates  have  been  from  the  Ohio 
pitoways  less  than  the  published  tariff  rates,  inasmuch  as  they  have  abstracted  so 
large  an  amount  of  this  business  from  the  coastwise  steamers? — A.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  pass  on  that.  I  am  not  closely  enough  in  touch  with  the  rate  situation 
at  this  time  to  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  possible  explanation,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  any  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
>bn,  which  would  alsolutely  insure  the  maintenance  of  published  tariff  rates,  in 
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that  way  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  steamship  lines? — A.  From  my  expe- 
rience. I  would  say  no.    I  think  not. 

O.  Yon  feel,  however,  that  some  protection  by  the  railroads  themselves,  for 
instance,  might  benefit  that  condition?— A.  There  are  raiJroads  and  railroads,  and 
steamers  and  steamers.  1  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  railroads  with  which  we  are 
associated  are  jnst  as  firm  in  rate  maintenance  and  in  conservative  methods  as  we 
ourselves  could  be  or  coald  expect  under  any  adjustment. 

Q.  it  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  that  such  is  the  condition  of 
eastern  lines.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  it  is  different  on  lines  that  operate 
farther  west  at  the  present  time?  Have  you  seen  any  indication,  so  far  as  the 
abstraction  of  yonr  business  from  your  territory  is  concerned,  to  suspect  that  rat's 
are  being  cut  in  that  way?— A.  No:  as  a  general  proposition,  no.  We  teel  that 
rates  in  the  Southern  territory  are  particularly  well  maintained.  As  a  section,  the 
trans;. or ttti#n<|fcff^fy<ji^rally  fe^  tW  Southern  territory  is  clean— that  secret  rates 
and  so  on  are  BlmoBC  unknown.  I  am  not  immediately  in  touch  with  the  West 
and  South  movement.  1  do  not  know  what  troubles  they  have,  but  as  far  as  my 
general  inforiuation  goes  what  I  say  applies  to  that  as  well. 

Q.  Have  the  costs  of  operation  of  water  transportation  decreased  in  recent  years 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  costs  of  operating  railroads  have:— A.  No.  There 
is  a  refinement  in  all  water  methods,  I  think,  and  the  lines  which  are  the  most 
successful  are  successful  by  reason  of  that  fact.    But,  for  the  reasons  which  I 

gave  at  some  length  a  motneut  ago.  we  have  not  the  ^reat  stimulus  of  comparison, 
ome  of  us  are  working  it  out  along  railroad  methods,  as  I  call  them,  trying  to  do 
our  1  est  in  the  most  conservative  of  business  methods:  and  in  doing  that  the  pub- 
lic is  served,  because  to  do  the  work  most  economically  means  that  yon  must  have 
the  best  tools.  Speaking  of  our  own  service,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.    It  has  improved  almost  as  much  as  the  railroad  service  has. 

Q.  Is  it  correspondingly  cheaper  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  operation?— A.  The 
methods  themselves  are  more  expensive,  to  keep  up  with  the  modern  requirements. 
There  is  greater  expense  in  operating  the  line,  but  with  the  extension  of  business 
which  has  followed  intelli|;ent  methods  we  get  a  lower  cost  1  will  not  say  a 
lower  cost,  but  a  cost  low  enough  to  give  a  fair  margin. 

Q.  You  would  maintain  that  a  scientifically  operated  steamship  line  can  reduce 
its  cost  of  oi)eration  in  the  same  proi>ortion  that  the  railroads  are  reducing  theirs, 
so  that  the  relative  disability  under  which  the  steamship  Hues  operate  as  compared 
with  the  railroads  is  not  increasing? — A.  I  doubt  if  the  steamer  has  the  latitude 
to  make  economies  that  the  railroad  has:  so  its  reductions  could  not  I  e  in  the  same 
proportion.  There  is  a  relative  betterment  in  the  st<eamer*8  condition  by  the  bi  tier 
methods.  There  are  certain  basing;  costs,  however,  like  the  greater  consumption 
of  coal  for  higher  speed,  and  the  greater  necessity  for  electric  lighting,  and  all 
that  sort  uf  thing,  which  means  an  added  cost  which  you  can  not  get  away  from. 
But  the  intelligent  application  of  force  and  mind  produces  its  eff(  ct. 

One  of  the  questions  of  the  commission.  I  understand,  is  as  to  laws  and  l^^la- 
tion  needed.  I  do  not  think  any  is  needed  at  the  present  time.  1  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  work  out  our  problem  lurther,  as  far  as  intelligence  and  the 
application  of  the  best  business  methods  will  go,  before  we  should  ask  Congress  to 
legislate  in  our  behalf.    That  is  my  personal  conviction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  acciuainted  with  the  labor  cost  of  o^iorating 
your  boats/— A.  Fairly  so,  I  hope. 

Q.  Whnt  is  the  pay  of  engineers  by  the  month?— A.  On  our  fast  steamers  it 
runs  $\2'y  a  month. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  scale  run  down:  how  many  engineers  do  yon  usually 
have?— A.  First  assistant,  (75:  second  assistant,  |(3U.  That  means  their  keep 
added,  of  course.    They  live  on  l)oard  the  ship  in  all  cases. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  o'  firemen?— A.  $88. 

Q.  Have  you  any  able  seamen  at  all.  or  do  you  just  have  the  deckhand?— A.  We 
have  no  able  seamen  in  the  deep-water  sense,  but  qualified  geamen  whom  we  pay 
$2.1  per  month. 

Q.  What  aro  your  captains  paid?— A.  We  have  two  captains  who  get  $200  a 
month,  two  more  who  get  $175,  and  one  on  a  smaller  ship  at  $150.  That  is  on  the 
main  line. 

Q.  Your  mates?— A.  First  officers,  $75;  second  officers,  $50;  third  officers,  $30. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinction  of  wheelsmen  with  separate  pay?— A.  Yes;  two  quar- 
termasters on  each  ship  (that  is  the  technical  name  for  wheelsmen)  at  |80.  Then 
there  are  watchmen,  and  the  full  crew,  the  entire  list  being  as  follows: 
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Bay  roll  of  steamship  Jefferson. 

Deck  dApartment: 

Master $300.00 

FizBt  officer 75.00 

Second  officer 50.00 

Third  officer 80.00 

2  bow  lookouts,  each 40.00 

2  qaartermasters,  each 30.00 

Watchman 30.00 

6  seamen 25.00 

2deckboy8 15.00 

PnxBer 83.33 

Assistant  parser 40.00 

Engine  department: 

Chief  engineer , 125.00 

First  aswtant  engineer 75.00 

Second  assistant  engineer 00.00 

2  oilers,  each 43.00 

2  water  tenders,  each 40.00 

9  firemen,  each .  38.00 

3  coal  passers,  each 28.00 

Steward's  department: 

Steward 75.00 

Saloon  stewardess 20.00 

Forward  stewardess ..  10.00 

Chief  cook 50.00 

Second  cook " 40.00 

Third  cook 10.00 

Broiler 35.00 

Pantryman 25.00 

Officers' messman 28.00 

Forward  meesman 15.00 

Headwaiter 25.00 

Waiters  (as  required),  each 18.00 

Porter 30.00 

Average  number  of  crew,  60. 

Q.  Have  yon  yonr  own  stevedores  at  terminals,  or  is  there  an  organization  of  steve- 
dores at  terminals? — A.  We  do  all  onr  own  work  at  all  ports. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  rnle  as  to  yonr  sea  force  doing  the  loading  and  unloading?  Are 
they  engaged  in  it? — A.  No;  not  on  the  main  line.  It  is  not  f  ouikd  to  be  economical , 
and  a  double  crew  would  be  required  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  pay  of  stevedoring  at  New  York?— A.  We  pay  25  cents 
per  hour  week  days  and  30  cents  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Q.  (ByMr.BiPLET.)  Do  yon  employ  negro  labor  at  Norfolk?— A.  Entirely  in  the 
South. 

Q.  What  is  the  pav  of  that  class?— A.  The  stevedore  rate  at  all  the  Chesapeake 
ports  in  Virginia— Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Pinners  Point,  Newport  News,  and  all 
those  points— is  15  cents  per  hour  for  the  men  who  run  the  hand  trucks.  The  men 
on  the  ship  who  stow  and  take  out,  and  so  on,  get  20  cents  au  hour.  That  is  found 
to  fairly  reflect  the  differences  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  living  conditions  and 
all.    It  seems  to  equalize  between  the  North  and  the  South  fairly  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  annual  statements  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
what  is  the  usual  percentage  that  is  set  aside  for  depreciation?— A.  I  think 
there  is  no  set  rule.  Our  own  method  has  been  to  have  a  reappraisal  by  a  com- 
mittee at  x>eriods  of  about  two  years  apart,  reflecting  the  actual  condition  upon 
examination.  We  have  tried  to  be  ver^  conservative  in  that  respect.  The  Imee 
have  different  methods.    I  think  there  is  no  established  procedure. 

Q.  Has  the  coastwise  trade  any  advantage  in  rates  in  marine  insurance  over  ships 
in  the  foreijg;n  trade?— A.  Yes;  in  this  sense:  I  think  the  underwriters  teel  that  the 
coastwise  nsk  is  less;  that  it  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  deep-sea  insurance. 

Q.  Is  yonr  insurance  placed  in, American  or  foreign  companies?- A.  Both. 

Q.  What  proportion?— A.  At  a  rough  guess,  perhaps  half  and  half.  May  I  sup- 
plement that  statement  by  saying  that  my  own  feeling  is  that  our  advantage  is 
best  served  to  have  as  much  placed  in  the  home  market  as  we  can.  But  we  soon 
exhaust  the  home  market — the  American  market.  The  insurance  companies  do 
Bot  like  to  take  big  risks,  and  we  are  very  large  insurers  ia  cargo  and  nulK    So 
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we  fill  tip  with  ftll  the  American  insnTance  we  can  get,  and  then  go  abroad.  That 
is  the  practice  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  foreign  and  American  ratee  on  the  same  basis?— A.  Practically, 
because  we  decline  to  pay  more. 

^.  Is  there  mnch  competition  among  the  foreign  conntriee  to  acquire  American 
policies?— A.  I  think  so.  The  foreign  policy  has  been  a  little  more  favorable  than 
the  American  policy  heretofore,  but  the  American  companies  are  now  beginning 
to  write  the  more  comprehensive  form  of  policv;  so  that  the  American  form  of 
policy,  which  in  the  old  days  was  not  so  desirable,  is  being  improved. 

Q.  Is  yonr  foreign  policy  taken  under  the  Lloyd  insuring  ruieB  or  under  Ameri- 
can inspection?— A.  The  vessels  are  upon  American  inspection.  We  build  accord- 
ing to  the  American  rules,  and  they  base  on  that.  Our  ships  do  not  come  under 
Lloyd's  rules  at  all. 


Q.  They  are  under  the  American  standard?— A.  Yes. 


And  the  foreign  companies  accept  the  American  standard?— A.  If  one  of  our 
sh^  was  loaded  for  offshore  they  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  At  anytime  have  any  of  your  coastwise  steamers  been  drawn  into  the  foreign 
trade?— A.  We  have  chartered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  once,  in  the  old  days,  to 
Brazil.  We  do  not  like  to  have  our  vessels  go  offshore;  we  prefer  to  keep  them 
at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock?- A.  I 
did  not.    It  is  (1,250,000, 

O.  Have  you  any  bonds?— A.  One  million  5  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Preferred  or  common  stock?— A.  Just  the  one;  $1,350,000  of  stock  and 
$1,000,000  bonds  outstanding. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  percentage  of  the  operating  cost  of  your  line  goes 
toward  labor?— A.  Of  what  in  our  statistics  appears  as  labor,  the  abeolute  labor 
cost  of  handling  onr  freights,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  our  trade  as  longshore 
labor,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  our  total  cost  (24.7  per  cent,  to  be  exact)  is  paid  for 
labor.  If  you  include  the  clerks  and  agents,  a  step  higher  up,  the  proportion  is 
33.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  operating  expense*. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  1  would  like  to  ask  you  how  the  coastwise  interests  view 
the  proposition  to  subsidize  American  vessels  in  the  American  trade;  whether 
they  have  any  particular  interest  in  such  a  course  any  more  than  the  people  at 
large? — A.  I  suppose  they  merely  have  the  individual  opinions  that  each  man  gets 
from  reading  the  papers  and  reading  the  discussions,  and  so  on.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  find  it  dimcult  to  make  up  my  mind  either  way,  because  I  have  not  the  data 
to  do  it  on.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  surrounding  lines  other  than  our  own, 
so  that  my  opinion  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  any  railroad  man  or  banker,  or 
publicist. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  such  a  policy  would  affect  your  interests? — ^A.  It 
could  not  directly,  because  we  could  not  come  under  it.  We  oould  not  participate 
in  its  beoefits,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  affect  us  other  than  if  it  added  to  the 
tax  burden  we,  as  taxpayers,  would  pay  a  little  more.  That,  however,  would 
come  around  in  the  additional  trade  and  all  that  goes  to  make  that  up.  Of  coarse 
we  carr^  between  our  ports  considerable  business  which  goes  export  from  the  end 
of  our  line.    So,  I  suppose,  it  is  an  endless  chain. 

<^.  Tou  employ  union  labor?— A.  Our  labor  may  or  they  may  not  be  in  the 
unions.    We  have  no  rules  or  restrictions  as  regards  that. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  members  of  the  Seamen's  union  in  your  employ?— A.  I  think 
so,  but  it  does  not  appear.  We  place  no  restrictions  on  our  men  in  doing  what 
they  choose  in  that  way  so  long  as  thev  are  devoted  to  their  duty. 

Q.  Are  the  men  aboard  ship  generally  Americans  or  of  other  nationalitieB? — A. 
I  think  the  seamen,  of  which,  of  coarse,  we  do  not  have  to  carry  many,  are  gener- 
ally foreign  in  the  lower  grades.    The  higher  grades  are  necessarily  American. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  nationality?— A.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  Scan- 
dinavian element  in  all  our  coasting  vessels.  They  seek  the  employment:  they 
take  to  it.  And,  of  course,  on  modem  steamers  there  is  really  very  little  sea 
work.  It  is  scraping  and  keeping  things  clean,  and  handling  Unes  and  all  that; 
and  the  old-time  able  seaman  has  no  place  on  a  modem  steamboat,  or  any  other 
steamboat,  in  fact.  Following  the  sea  is  not  attractive  to  American  men  in  this 
day.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  the  old  line  of  well- 
trained  American  seamen. 

Q.  Is  that  because  sea  life  has  become  obnoxious  or  other  callings  more  inviting?— 
A.  Prizes  of  high  positions  are  too  few  and  other  callings  are  more  inviting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  From  what  sources,  then,  do  you  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  higher-priced  officers? — A.  I  think  we  are  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  old 
deep-sea  sailor,  and  what  is  to  take  his  place  is  a  question  we  art  all  asking  ewaelvei. 
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We  are  trainiiig  in  young  men  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them,  bnt  they  are  hard  to 
get.    It  is  a  hard  tmng  to  find  a  captain  that  has  had  the  old  training. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Wages  are  good?— A.  Yes;  they  are  almost  the 
maximum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  manning  a  ship  mnst 
first  become  naturalized  before  he  would  be  eligible  to  promotion?— A.  Absolutely. 
I  think  we  have  only  one  captain  of  foreign  birth,  and  he  has  been  an  American 
citizen  for  a  great  many  years.  All  the  rest  are  Maine  and  Massachusetts  sea- 
men, who  came  up  through  efficiency  and  are  expert  seamen.  We  pay  them  well 
and  treat  them  welL    Our  men  do  not  lose  a  day  s  pay  perhafM  in  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  To  the  average  seaman  or  petty  officer,  does  the  coast- 
wise trade  offer  greater  inducements  than  the  deep-water  trade? — A.  I  think  it  is 
not  felt  so,  except  as  the  men  can  be  oftener  at  home  and  have  more  home  life. 
That  is  the  attraction,  that  a  man  can  be  at  home  every  few  days. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  Febrtuirjf  f(?,  1901. 

TE8TIM0VY  OF  ME.  THOKAS  F.  WOODLOCK, 

BaUroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Joumaly  New  York  City,  N,  F. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.50  p.  m.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Mr.  Woodlock,  will  you  give  your  name  and  address? — 
A.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock;  railroad  editor,  Wall  Street  Journal,  No.  42-44  Wall 
street. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  To  begin  with,  can  you  give  the  commission  any  informa- 
tion or  any  light  on  the  proposed  combinations  or  community  of  interest  arrange- 
ments in  the  anthracite  coal  fields?— A.  Well,  the  only  information  that  I  have  is 
derived  from  the  published  prints;  but  it  seems  to  me  pretty  clear  that  what  the 
railroad  companies  have  been  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  oo,  is  to  purchase  the  com- 
paratively few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  hands  of  independent  operators,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  competing  line  ever  being  built  again  that  would  take 
away  such  independent  tonnage  as  they  now  have.  Without  going  into  figures 
any  too  closely,  I  should  say  that  the  companies  have  bought  up  probably  an 
amount  of  annual  tonnage  equivalent  to  say  6  per  cent  of  the  tot^— about  three 
to  three  and  a  half  million  of  tons  a  year,  includmg  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, which,  of  course,  is  the  largest  item.    The  others  are  scattered  purchases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Giving  them  a  control  of  what  proportion  of  the  total 
tonnage? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  any  definite  figures  on  that,  because 
the  shipments  over  the  coal  roads,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  include  both 
the  independent  tonnage  and  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  road;  but  on  last  year's 
basis  the  companies  which  are  generally,  by  popular  rumor,  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  affiliated  in  this  matter,  namely,  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey 
Central,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Comr)any,  Erie,  Susquehanna  and  Western  (which  is 
owned  by  the  Erie) ,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  generally  understood  to  be  act- 
ing in  concert,  got  about  72^  ner  cent  of  last  year's  shipments.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  independent,  but  nas  always  acted  with  the  strong  interests  whenever 
it  has  been  necessary  to  do  so.  That  is  to  say,  the  Pennsylvania  bas  never  been  a 
d.'stnrber,  and  can  always  be  counted  on  by  the  majority. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Why  has  it  been  independent?~A.  That  company  has 
never  been  obliged  to  ally  itself  with  individuals;  it  is  an  extremely  strong  cor- 
poration, and  it  has  been  its  policy  not  to  adopt  any  entangling  alliances,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge.  With  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
which  are  supposed  not  to  be  brought  under  that  influence,  there  would  be  left  7^ 
per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  How  about  Coxe  Brothers  and  the  Ontario  and  Western? — A.  I 
have  given  100  per  cent;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  iu  an  unofficial  way. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Haddock  come  in?— A.  In  the  Erie  Railroad  shipments. 
Coxe  Brothers  have  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  road.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively small  road,  but  it  gets  nearly  3^  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  vou  believe  that  the  community  of  interest  established  by  those  roads 
wiu  absolutely  control  the  anthracite  coal  situation?— A.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
safficient  community  of  ownership  already  to  assure  that.    In  other  words,  I  do 
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not  think  that  the  Ontario  and  Western  is  allied  to  it  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  are;  bnt  I  think  that  most  of  the  others  will  act 
together.  The  Ontario  and  Western  is  a  free  lance,  bnt  it  is  not  unreasonable;  it 
attends  to  bosiness,  and  makes  the  same  prices  as  the  others  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  events  point  to  absofnte  ownership  under  one  single  manage- 
ment?— A.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  injudicious  thing,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  coal  roads. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  would  simplv  provoke  extreme  competition.  Then,  besides, 
there  is  a  natural  bar  to  any  total  monopoly  in  the  anthracite  business.  As  I  have 
always  understood,  when  the  price  of  anthiacite  goes  above  a  certain  level  the 
consumption  falls  off  very  rapidly,  because  bituminous  coal  is  used  even  under 
difficulties,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  the  cities, 
and  it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  price  of  anthracite  at  any  high  leveL 

Q.  You  say  provoke  competition?— A.  Provoke  legislation  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  justified.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  people  connected  with 
the  coal  roads,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  do  anything  more  than  agree  on  prices,  and 
especially  so  as  to  avoid  spoiling  the  market. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  economies  that  will  be  effected  by  the  com- 
munity of  interest  arrangement?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  special 
economy  where  there  is  no  physical  union  of  the  properties.  For  instance,  the 
purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  does  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  involve  any  consolidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  companies.  The  chief 
exi)enses  of  coal  production  are  mine  work  and  breaker  work,  and  that  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  tonnage.  Where  there  would  be,  if  it  were  possible,  a  great 
economy  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  a  single  selling  agency.  That  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  1  do  not  know  whether  the  matter  is  going  through; 
it  would  certainly  evoke  some  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  that  not  the  principle  of  Mr.  McLeod's  plan  ci 
1893?— A.  I  believe  SO. 

Q.  Namely,  to  establish  a  single  selling  agency? — ^A.  Yes.  Mr.  McLeod  had  a 
pretty  logical  plan  that  dealt  with  the  whole  thing,  and  Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  have 
followed  some  parts  of  it  in  his  recent  operations. 

Q.  He  has  apparently  avoided  certain  pitfalls  which  beset  the  way  of  the  former 
attempt?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  For  a  while  the  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central  to 
the  Reading  was  objected  to  at  the  time,  but  there  can  be  no  particular  objection 
to  the  Reading^  owning  51  per  cent  of  Jersey  Central  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Yon  believe,  then,  that  the  community -of-interest  idea 
is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  independent  tonnap^e?— A.  No;  I  tiiink  that 
was  an  aftertnought.  I  think  that  arose  from  the  necessity  of  buying  up  the  inde- 
pendent or  the  possibly  independent  coal  lands  accorded  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  the 
anthracite  roads  when  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  took  up  the  new  cosl 
road,  the  Delaware  Valley  and  Kingston,  alon^  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
sou  Canal,  and  let  it  be  known  they  were  going  to  build  their  own  line  unless 
there  was  a  fair  reduction  in  anthracite  rates.  That  stimulated  the  purchase  of 
productive  coal  lands. 

Q.  Which  road  purchased  a  large  part  of  those  coal  lands? — A.  The  Ontario  and 
Western  bought  quite  a  block  from  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
which  was  owned  by  tha  Lackawanna;  bat  that  was  a  case  where  the  tonnage  was 
not  really  independent,  because  it  was  owned  by  one  road  and  sold  to  another. 
The  Ontario  and  Western  also  bought  about  600,000  more  tons  a  year  capacity 
this  winter.  That,  with  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  makes 
up  about  the  6  per  cent  I  spoke  of  as  having  changed  hands  since  this  thing 
started. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  purchase  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  first  by  the  commissioner  who 
acted  for  them  and  then  by  the  Erie  Railroad? — A.  All  we  know  about  it  is  that 
the  operation  was  very  riuickly  conducted.  It  was  known  that  negotiations  were 
taking  place  between  Mr.  Morp:an  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  people,  and  it  was 
also  tnoroughly  understood  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Erie  in  the  matter.  Oar 
understanding  was  that  he  paid  the  equivalent  of  about  twentveight  or  twenty- 
nine  million  dollars  for  that  property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  acting 
for  the  Erie  road .  He  got  a  commission— how  much  we  do  not  know,  but  the ordi- 
narv  banker's  commission  in  such  matters.  I  think  the  commission  took  the  form, 
to  the  syndicate,  of  some  Erie  first  preferred  stock.  There  was  five  millions  of  first 
preferred  stock  issued  as  a  sort  of  bonus  in  connection  with  the  underwriting. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  a  high  price  for  the  fitock,  and  then  did  the  Erie  later  on  pay  a 
Btill  higher  price?— A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  got  a  commission  from  the  ESrie. 

Q.  Was  not  the  purchase  in  the  first  place  by  him,  he  making  later  a  sale?— A. 
It  was  a  purchase  by  him  and  later  a  sale  to  the  Erie;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  follow  that  plan,  because  he  had  to  act  (luickly. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  very  high  price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvauia  Coal  Company  prop- 
erty or  was  it  considered  a  moderate  one?— A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  records  go,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  know  the  records,  it  is  the  highest  price  that  has  ever  heen  paid 
for  %  block  of  coal  land  within  the  history  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Yon  mean  per  acre?— A.  I  mean  per  ton  of  output.  That 
is  the  only  way  one  can  consider  it  Of  course,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
paaiy  has  a  large  quantity  of  undeveloped  land,  which  is  not  my  understanding, 
this  price  is  not  so  high;  but.  assuming  that  it  is  a  fairly  well  developed  prop- 
erty, the  price  paid  in  comparison  with  what  Mr.  Gowan  paid  for  the  Reading 
coal  lands— that  price  broke  the  Reading  at  the  time — ^is  very  high.  You  can  figure 
it  this  way:  Assume  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  cost  the  Erie  $82,000,000 
and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  lands  turned  out  4^  per  cent  of  last 
year's  shipments  of  coal.  Now,  the  Reading  turned  out  20.7  per  cent,  and  by 
making  an  equation  between  the  two  or  valuing  the  Residing  coal  lands  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  basis,  they  worked  out  at  something  between 
$125,000,000  and  $130,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  last  reorganization  those  Read- 
ing coal  lands  stood  on  the  books  at  $70,000,000,  which  represented  not  their 
original  cost,  but  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  deficits  also  that  were  charged 
for  cost  of  land;  but  even  if  you  suppose  they  cost  $70,000,000  back  in  1870,  they 
stand  tc-day  on  that  valuation  as  worth  $125,000,000.  Now,  the  Reading  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy  twice  since  that  time— once  in  1888  and  the  second  time  in  1893. 

Q.  Was  ihSLt  bankruptcy  due  to  carrying  that  land  at  so  heavy  a  price? — A. 
Qndoubtediy. 

Q.  On  this  basis  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  would  entail 
an  exceedingly  heavy  burden  in  addition  to  the  present  debt  burden  of  the  Erie 
Railroad?— A.  I  think  it  will  cost  them  4  per  cent  on  $32,000,000— $1,280,000  a 
year  plus  whatever  dividends  they  declare  on  five  million  of  preferred  stock  that 
went  in. 

Q.  In  other  words,  how  much,  approximately ,  on  each  ton  of  coal  that  that  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  puts  out  has  got  to  be  charged  up  to  interest  on  this  pur- 
chase, approximately? — A.  Approximately  60  cents:  50  to  60  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Supposing  that  this  operation  involves  an  addition  of  60  cents  a  ton  on  each 
ton  of  ccal  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companv  puts  out  at  the  present  price,  what 
effect  will  that  have  on  the  price  of  coal  produced  in  the  entire  remaining  field? — 
A.  It  would  not  necessarily  have  that  effect,  because  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany used  to  pay  dividends  at  the  rate  of— I  forget  the  rate,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
rate— and  likewise  piled  up  an  enormous  surplus  which  was  divided  among  the 
stockholders  before  the  deal  was  made,  so  that  all  profits  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  will  necessarily  go  to  the  Erie,  whatever  profits  there  may  be  on  the 
output  of  coal. 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  60  cents  a  ton  will  not  be  put  on  the  price  of  coal? — A. 
No;  but  it  will  come  out  of  the  coal  company's  profits. 

Q.  Does  not  that  profit  concern  the  pu  olic? — A.  It  does  not  concern  the  public 
as  much  as  it  does  the  Erie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  I>o  you  anticipate  any  benefit  to  the  coal-consuming 
public  as  a  result  of  this  community-of-mterest  arrangement  between  the  rail- 
roads in  the  anthracite  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  have  very  much 
effect  either  way. 

Q.  You  do  not?— A.  No;  because  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
haul  coal  prices  down,  but  very  hard  to  put  them  up.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
strike  last  year  coal  prices  to-day  would  have  sagged  a  little,  and  they  have  been 
unable  even  vet  to  put  the  prices  to  where  Mr.  McLeod  had  them.  My  under- 
standing is  that  even  at  to-day's  high  prices,  following  the  results  of  last  year's 
strike,  the  price  is  not  as  high  as  Mr.  McLeod  succeeded  in  establishing. 

Q.  Is  the  price  unreasonablv  high  at  this  time?— A.  1  could  not  answer  that 
question;  I  have  no  way  of  telling.  But  here  is  a  point  bearing  on  that:  Not  one 
of  these  coal  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  old  companies,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  and  the  Lackawanna,  is  doing  very  much  more  than  making  a  fair  divi- 
dend, and  some  of  them  are  not  doing  that.  Now,  the  Jersey  Central  is  doing 
a  good  deal  better  than  it  was  doing  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  a  great  deal  of  its 
improvement  has  come  from  general  business.  The  same  is  trae  of  the  Reading. 
The  Beading  has  made  quite  an  improvement,  and  if  you  will  look  into  the  Read- 
ing's figures,  you  will  find  that  their  general  traffic,  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  is 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  amount,  not  the  coal  companies.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Reading  Coal  Company,  and  (-uch  coal  companies  as  are  reported 
separately  by  the  railroad  companies,  all  show  deficits.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  showed  a  big  deficit  last  year.  The  Lake  Erie  and  Wilkesbarre  showed 
profits.    The  Jersey  Central  has  piled  up  an  enormous  debt.     Now,  you  can 
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say,  if  yoa  will,  that  the  transportation  companies  simply  charge  everything  to 
transportation,  and  that  the  coal  companies  most  usually  show  a  deficit;  bat  the 
transportation  companies  are  not  making  very  extraordinary  profits.  Neither  the 
Beading  nor  the  Erie  nor  the  Lehigh  Valley  nor  the  Jersey  has  done  very  wefl. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  refer  to  the  absolate  amount  of  profit  or  profits 
relative  to  the  capitalization?— A.  I  mean  earnings;  I  mean  absolute  fignrea 
They  do  not  usually  show  very  largely.  They  have  not  done  nearly  as  well  as 
many  other  companies,  and  there  is  a  distinct  prejudice  against  these  securities 
of  anthracite  companies  on  the  ground  that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  nature 
of  the  product.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  control;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  to 
have  to  do.  Anthracite  is  expensive  to  mine,  expensive  to  handle,  and  the  own- 
ers have  never  been  able  to  control  the  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  reason- 
able profits  on  anything  but  a  very  low  capital.  ^  The  reason  why  the  big  profits 
were  shown  by  tbe  De  i^ware  and  Hudson  and  the  Lackawanna  Goal  Ck>mpany  is 
that  the  capital  was  low  at  the  start. 

Q.  Have  these  companies  ever  been  reorganized  or  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  Lackawanna  or  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  ever  been  in 
trouble. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  roads  which  are  kept  on  a  low  capitalization  have  steered 
dear  of  reorganization  and  receiverships? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Those  which  have  taken  the  opposite  course  have  been  continuously  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers?— A.  Well,  that  is  just  the  record. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe,  then,  that  the  public  have  an  exaggerated 
belief  as  to  the  profits  that  go  to  the  coal  roads? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have.  I 
would  sooner  go  into  the  bituminous  business,  where  coal  is  handled  at  2  and  ^ 
mills  a  ton  a  mile,  than  into  the  anthracite  business  where  it  is  handled  at  9  mills 
a  ton  a  mile. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  in  the  handling  of  it? — A.  I  can  only 
see  the  outside  of  it;  but  in  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  it,  most  of  this  anthra- 
cite coal  has  to  l)e  hauled  out  over  tne  mountains— pretty  steep  grades  on  thoee 
roads,  some  of  them  excessively  steep.  The  Reading  seems  to  be  best  situated  in 
that  respect.  Then  anthracite  coal  is  broken  and  has  to  be  screened  and  sorted. 
You  can  not  mix  the  oars,  and  you  can  not  handle  cars  of  anthracite  like  yon  can 
cars  of  the  bituminous.  Even  at  tidewater  you  have  got  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  I 
should  say  probably  there  is  a  justification  for  the  difference. 

Q.  Does  not  bituminous  go  in  cars  over  the  mountains?— A.  As  a  general  thing 
bituminous  originates  at  the  top  of  the  grades.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  handles 
a  large  quantity  of  soft  coal,  and  that  coal  originates  almost  on  top  of  the  ^rade, 
so  that  ir  you  started  the  cars  they  wonld  run  pretty  much  to  tidewater  without 
a  locomotive.  That  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  soft  coal,  as  far  as  I  know,  on 
nearly  all  the  railroads  which  carry  it.  It  is  partly  true  also  of  the  Pocahontas 
coal  1  elds  and  of  the  Northwestern  fields  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  That  is 
not  true  of  anthracite.  I  speak  now  simply  as  an  outside  observer.  I  have  no 
experience  at  all  in  these  matters. 

Q.  You  wonld  not  believe  that  this  apparently  high  charge  per  ton  per  mile  of 
anthracite  in  comparison  with  bituminous  is  put  on  by  the  rauroads  for  the  par- 
pose  of  eliminating  the  independent  coal  dealers,  or  has  that  rate  prevailed  all 
the  time? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  independent  operators  used  to  have  contracts  with  the 
railroads  whereby  the  rate  of  transportation  they  paid  was  based  on  tide-water 
prices.    The  railroad  took  the  coal  and  sold  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  who  was  independent  in  mining  and  shipping? — ^A.  He 
would  get  the  railroad  to  ship  what  he  had  and  would  deal  with  the  railroads  after 
this  fashion:  They  would  take  his  coal  to  market  and  sell  it  and  give  him  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  at  tide  water.  New  York.  Now,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by 
the  operators  some  2  years  ago  or  18  months  ago  to  change  that  basis  to  6-5  and  H.1, 
and  just  before  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  bought,  or  rather  when  the 
independent  road  project  seemed  to  be  about  materializing,  concessions  were 
made,  as  I  understand,  to  a  number  of  individual  operators,  and  the  railroads 
agreed  to  handle  business  on  the  65  and  85  per  cent  basis,  the  operator  getting  (i5 
per  cent  and  the  railroad  35  per  cent.  Of  course  the  higher  the  tide- water  price 
the  better  price  the  railroad  got. 

Q.  Then  the  independent  shipper  shipped  at  35?— A.  Sixty-five.  He  paid  35  per 
cent  of  tide- water  price  for  his  transportation,  and  1  believe  that  to  be  the  ruling 
rate  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.  )  These  anthracite  coal  roads  could  not  haul  the  coal  at 
tho  solt-coal  price  and  make  anything,  could  they?— A.  They  coald  not,  because 
if  you  look  at  their  accounts  they  are  not  making  very  large  sums  anywhere. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  a  business  proposition,  in  other  words?— A.  No, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Can  you  make  any  state- 
ment respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  Jersey  Central  was  purchased  by  tiie 
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Philaddphis  and  Reading?  In  what  way  does  that  differ  from  the  operation  of 
1803,  in  which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  New  Jersey  Central  were 
oonoerned? — A.  In  1893  Mr.  McLeod  leased  the  Jersey  Central  from  the  road  on  a 
7  per  cent  dividend.  This  time  the  Reading  has  bought  something  over  50  per 
cent,  or  else  exactly  50  per  cent  of  Jersey  Central  stock  at  $160  a  share,  and  it  has 
offered  4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  the  debt. 

Q.  Is  that  quotation  of  160  high  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  recent 
rears? — A.  It  is  the  highest  price  for  which  Jersey  Central  has  sold,  as  far  as  I 
know,  since  probably  1881. 

O.  The  bonds  will  be  floated  to  that  amount? — A.  Bonds  will  be  advertised 
to-day — twenty- three  millions  of  collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Will  the  effect  be  to  issue  a  large  proportion  of  bonds,  constituting  a  fixed 
charge? — A.  Tes;  the  road  undertakes  a  fixed  charge  of  $920,000  a  year,  and  it 
receives  whatever  dividends  are  received  on  Jersey  Central  stock,  on  the  amount 
it  holds,  which  ia  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Suppose  a  period  of  depression  should  come  and  the  price  of  the  remainder 
of  that  Central  of  New  Jersey  stock  should  drop,  nevertheless  this  being  fixed  in 
bonds  will  remain  a  constant  permanent  charge? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  GK>od  times  or  bad?— A«  Certainly.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reading  bought  half 
of  the  Jersey  Central  stock  at  the  highest  price  for  which  it  had  sold  in  many 
years. 

Q.  Will  not  that  burden  the  lessee  with  a  very  heavy  fixed  charge  on  which  it 
has  to  earn  dividends  in  the  future?— A.  Yes;  $920,000  in  one  case  and  $1,280,000 
in  anotiier,  and  the  interests  on  those  sums  must  be  forthcoming,  good  and  bad 
times. 

Q.  Will  that  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  coal,  the  Reading  heing  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  anthracite  coal,  indirectly  or  directly?— A.  In  so  far  as  the  Reading  Com- 
pany and  the  people  connected  with  the  Reading  Company  and  those  other  big 
companies  can  get  a  big  pric«  for  coal,  of  course  they  will  try  to  do  so.  The  whole 
qaeetion  depends  on  the  ability  and  the  intelligence  of  those  people  to  realize  bow 
far  their  ability  can  go.  *  think  they  mostly  realize  that  it  is  not  judicious  for 
them  to  attempt  to  get  a  very  high  price  for  coal.  What  they  need  is  a  steady 
market  at  what  they  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  You  have  stated  several  times  that  certain  of  these  roads  are  supposed  to  be  in 
common  ownership.  Is  there  any  way  of  knowing  publicly  which  roads  are  owned 
in  common? — A.  There  is  no  matter  of  record;  there  are  no  figures:  but  it  Isthor- 
OQg^y  well  understood.  For  instance,  Mr.  Morgan  represents  a  group  of  interests 
that  are  undoubtedly  dominant  in  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey  Central, 
Lackawanna,  Erie  with  all  its  appendages,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  taking 
steps  to  control  more  or  lei^s  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  But  as  to  the  last  named  it 
is  indefinitely  known.  It  is  believed  in  the  street  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is 
being  Inrougnt  into  camp.  • 

Q.  But  such  information  as  to  the  others,  respecting  the  other  roads  is A. 

(Interrupting.)  A  matter  of  hearsay;  unofficial. 

Q.  Is  tnere  any  evidence  of  common  action  of  those  roads  to  a  certain  end,  any 
evidence  of  substantial  agreement  on  price  to  tide  water,  or  anything  else  of  that 
sort? — A.  No;  except  that  they  all  sell  coal  at  about  the  same  price  and  make  their 
changes  at  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  new  in  that?— A.  Nothing  whatever;  it  has  been  going  on 
nretty  much  that  way  since  1884  or  1885.  There  was  a  period  of  disturbance  after 
McLeod*s  scheme  failed,  and  nobody  kpew  just  what  the  prices  were,  but  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  the  usual  harmony  of  price  that  exists  in 
any  trade.    I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  business  here. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  with  respect  to  the  men  who  are  directors  at  the 
same  time  in  a  great  number  of  these  companies  that  you  have  mentioned?  Are 
the  same  men  in  the  directorate  of  a  great  number  of  these  companies?  You  need 
not  specify  actual  names. — A.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  has 
representatives  in  the  Reading  and  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  hasyet  in  the  Jersey.    He  has  in  the  Erie,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Tou  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Morgan  owned  a  dominant 
interest  in  some  of  these  roads. — ^A.  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  interests  idlied  with  him, 
the  interests  that  he  represents  and  acts  for;  quite  a  number  of  people  are 
oonoerned. 

(j.  Can  you  say  what  interests  those  are?— A.  Mr.  Morgan  generally  has  the 
support  of  the  leading  financial  interests  in  the  street  when  he  gets  started  in  an 
operation.  In  this  instance  it  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  Morgan  interests,  mean- 
ing just  that  line.  People  talk  about  the  Morgan  roads,  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  and 
the  €kmld  roads.  The  Morgan  roads  are  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Bemtbem  Railway;  those  are  distinctive  Morgan  roads.     . 
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Q.  It  is  not  BO  maoh  Morean  capital ?— A.  (Intermptiiig.)  That  t  cannot 

telL  Mr.  Morgan  has  very  large  capital,  and  no  doubt  he  has  a  large  amonnt 
invested.  He  is  believed  to  have  toe  power  of  changing  the  boards;  in  other 
words,  what  he  says  on  these  matters  *'  goes."  That  is  about  the  situation.  Juat 
why  it  should  **  go  "  and  how  it  goes  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  there  any  such  influence  in  the  directorate  of  the  New 
England  roads? — A.  Mr.  Morgan  is  supposed  to  be  strongW  interested  in  the 
New  Haven,  but  the  New  Haven  has  other  affiliations  whicn  would  prevent  its 
being  controlled  by  him  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  influence. 

Q.  Ton  have  heard  the  statement  that  in  1808  Mr.  McLeod's  downfall  was  due 
to  the  policy  of  the  New  Haven  road  acting  through  Mr.  Morgan's  influence? — A. 
I  have  neard  that.    That  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  have  been  suggested. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  have  been  proven?— A.  Oh,  nothing  was  proven. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  it  was  an  mcident  of  common  occurrence,  where 
one  interest  fights  another. 

O.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  attempt  of  these  anthracite-coal  roads  to  get 
on  mdependent  entry  into  New  England  over  their  own  lines  or  over  lines  con- 
trolled by  that  same  syndicate?— A.  I  haven't  heard  of  any.  The  Poughkeepsie 
bridge  route  takos  some  coal  now. 

(j.  (Uj  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Is  there  any  overcapitalization  of  the  coal  roads?— A. 
I  think  anybody  would  admit  that  the  Reading  is  overcapitalized,  from  the  fact 
that  after  4  years  of  pretty  steady  demand  and  prosperity  the  common  stock  is 
worth  no  more  than  80  cents  on  the  doUar  in  the  markets.  I  think  anvbody  would 
say  that  the  Erie  is  overcapitalized.  The  record  of  reorganization  of  both  of  those 
roads  was  very  faulty;  they  were  left  with  heavy  burdens. 

Q.  Since  you  touch  on  it,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  care  to  speak  generally  on 
the  overcapitalization  of  the  American  railroads.— A.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing, 
our  railroads  are  not  overcapitalized.  If  you  take  the  railroads  together  they  are 
capitalized  for  about  $61,000  a  mile,  stock  and  bonds— both  together. 

Q.  All  kinds  of  stock?— A.  All  kinds  of  stock  and  all  kinds  of  bonds,  which  is 
about  $8,000  a  mile  more  than  15  years  ago;  and  one  reason  for  that  increase  in 
the  capitalization  has  been  such  reorganizations  as  those  of  the  Richmond  Termi- 
nal and  the  Erie  and  the  Reading.  £ach  swelled  the  volume  of  junior  securities 
that  was  not  expected  to  get  any  dividend  to  an  absurd  extent.  Now,  take  the 
case  of  the  Erie,  for  instance.  I  have  not  figured  up  just  how  the  new  securities 
of  tile  Erie  compare  with  the  old,  but  the  old  Erie  had  a  capitalization  of  about 
$70,000,000,  common  stock,  if  I  remember  right.  Now  it  is  about  $50,000,000,  pre- 
ferred, and  $112,000,000  of  common.  It  has  not  any  more  property  now  than  it 
had  then,  and  it  has  more  bonds.  In  other  words,  the  Erie  road  is  undoubtedly 
capitalized  for  a  good  deal  more  per  mile  to-day  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q,  Is  not  the  Erie  a  more  valuable  property  to-day  than  20  years  ago,  from  the 
earning  standard?- A  I  think  so,  because  the  country  is  growing  up  to  the 
Erie.  Mr.  Hill  is  recognized,  I  guess,  as  the  foremost  railroad  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  told  his  friends  that  he  thinks  the  country  has  grown  up 
to  the  Erie  road  now  and  that  it  can  make  some  money,  and  perhaps  x>ay  some- 
thing on  the  common  stock.  But.  you  know,  for  the  last  5  years  Erie  stock  has 
been  a  joke  in  the  street.  Everything  else  has  gone  up,  and  people  have  taken  an 
interest  in  it.  It  was  onlv  when  Mr.  Hill  went  into  the  road  that  anybody  paid 
any  attention  to  Erie  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  has  been  the  movement  of  that  stock  sinoe  that 
time? — A.  It  has  gone  up  from  about  15  to  80;  just  about  doubled  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  some  of  this  increased  capitalization  of  the  Erie 
justified  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  from  an  earning  standpoint?— 
A.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  The  old  Erie  common  stock  sold  in  1892  for  a 
higher  price  than  what  the  Erie  common  is  selling  for  now.  Eight  years  ago 
the  old  Erie  common  stock  sold  for  more  than  the  present  does.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  issue  great  masses  of  all  that  stuff.  It  Is  a  wrong  principle.  What 
Mr.  Morgan  did  in  all  his  reorganization  was  to  estimate  the  minimum  of  earning 
capacity  and  take  care  to  get  the  fixed  charges  down  to  that,  but  when  he  came 
to  charges  that  were  not  fixed,  or  to  securities  dependent  on  future  proepects,  peo- 
ple could  pretty  much  help  themselves. 

Q.  How  is  the  case  affected  by  this  overcapitalization? — ^A.  It  is  not  affected;  it 
has  no  power  whatever  on  the  rates  or  earnings.  Capitalization  is  a  resultant 
of  forces,  and  not  a  force  itself. 

Q.  Would  the  labor  part  of  a  transportation  line  be  affected  by  it? — A.  No.  A 
railroad  nowadays  starts  with  gross  earnings,  and  its  earning  capacity  varies 
strictly  with  its  gross  earnings.    And  if  you  know  what  a  road's  gross  earnings 
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are  likely  to  be,  yon  know  what  its  capitalization  is  going  to  be.  No  matter  how 
yon  start,  whether  with  the  cost  of  the  road  or  promoters'  profits  fonr  times  mul- 
tiplied regardless  of  cost  of  the  road,  jon  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  where  yonr 
capitalization  mnst  meet  your  eammg  capacity.  Earning  capacity  is  the  final 
test  of  capitalization.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  orercapitalization,  because 
all  the  otner  factors  tend  to  make  it  swell.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  bankers 
to  promote.  It  is  their  business.  As  earning  capacity  grows  the  tendency  is  for 
capitalization  to  grow  with  it. 

Q.  You  think  passenger  rates  and  freight  rates  are  in  no  wise  held  up  by  over- 
capitalization?— A.  Not  bv  overcapitalization.  They  are  governed  by  conditions 
into  which  capitalization  does  not  enter  at  all.    That  is  my  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  Where  there  was  a  dispute  in  regard  to  rates,  and  it 
was  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  of  course,  the  capi- 
talization would  have  to  be  considered;  they  would  have  to  deduct,  as  you  say, 
tiie  actual  capitalization— that  is,  what  it  was  worth— not  what  paper  bonds  or 
stock  might  be  issued? — A.  I  should  not  consider  that  would  be  the  way  to  go 
about  the  question  at  all.  I  should  differ  entirely  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  do  not  think  the  original  cost  of  the  road  has  got  anything  what- 
ever to  say  to  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  But  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  value  of  the  road 
some  way,  would  you  not? — A.  Not  its  original  cost.  There  is  only  one  way  to  do 
it — earning  capacity  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Capital  invested  or  capital  stock?— A.  Why,  take  the 
whole  volume  of  capital  invested.  I  should  say  that  if  a  railroad  were  to  pay  any- 
where from  6  to  8  x>er  cent  on  all  the  stock  and  bonds,  on  its  cost  of  road,  the  Item 
of  cost  of  road  in  a  Mance  sheet,  as  a  rule,  will  come  near  representing  the  stocks 
and  bonds  on  the  other  side,  except  where  a  railroad  has  investments  in  the  stock 
of  another  road.  But  you  will  nnd  the  cost  of  equipment  about  represents  the 
quantity  of  bonds  and  stocks  outstan^ng. 

Q.  Does  the  account  *'  cost  of  road  "  on  the  books  of  a  railroad  corporation  usu- 
ally indicate  the  sum  for  which  that  road  could  be  reproduced?~A.  No;  the  cost 
of  duplication  is  a  very  different  thin^  from  the  original  cost.  Now,  the  strength 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  tnat  it  is  only  bonded  for  about 
$47,000  a  mile.  You  could  not  duplicate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  for 
twice  that  sum.  To  ho!d  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  down  to  6  or  8  per  cent  on 
|47,00O  a  mile  is  to  limit  the  recompense  for  ability,  care,  and  economy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  books  of  some  of  these  railroads  this  cost  of  road 
is  usually  much  more  than  the  cost  of  reproduction,  that  having  been  brought 
about  through  construction  companies,  or  something  of  that  sorty— A.  The  cost- 
of -road  item  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  matters  that  are  not  purely  con- 
struction, such  as  discount  on  bondi  and  analogous  items,  and  it  may  happon  that 
those  are  unusually  large;  but  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  represent  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  actual  sum  so  spent  The  Atchison  road,  when  Mr.  Stephen  Little 
examined  it,  showed  the  composition  of  the  line,  and  it  did  have  a  great  deal  in 
the  item  that  represented  other  things  besides  rails  and  ties  and  work  on  the  track. 
Those  things  are  cost  of  the  road.  Discount  on  bonds  is  cost  of  the  road,  in  that 
sense. 

Q,  Well,  certain  discount  on  bonds  might  be  justifiable  in  the  cost  of  the  road, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  you  would  have  to  agree  that  cases  have  been  known 
where  contracts  have  been  given  to  construction  companies,  those  construction 
companies  being  in  fact  officers  of  the  road,  for  pretty  fancy  figures.— A.  I  have 
heard  of  such  things. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  100,  more  than  the  road  is  built  for?— A.  I  think  if  you  take 
the  coat  of  equipment  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  if  you  had  an  Interstate 
Commerce  rei>ort  or  a  Poor's  Manual,  and  take  that  item  for  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  I  should  say  it  would  represent  within  probably  lu  or  lo  per 
cent  the  actual  cost  of  those  roads  as  charged  to  that  account,  but  it  would  not 
begin  to  represent  the  real  value  of  those  roads. 

Q.  You  think  the  real  value  would  l>e  much  more? — A.  Because  the  railroads 
have  become  naturally  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  growth  of  population ;  and, 
second,  because  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  diverted  and  gone  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  and  no  credit  taken  for  it  in  the  permanent  accounts. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reverse  sometimes  true,  that  the  charges  have  been  made  to  appear 
as  assets — cost  of  roads— when  they  really  ought  to  have  gone  to  operating 
expenses? — A.  That  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  if  you  were  to  subtract  the  amount 
charged  against  income  and  spent  for  betterment  of  the  property  yon  wotdd  have 
a  tremendous  balance  on  the  other  side.  It  is  pretty  much  impossible  for  a  rail- 
road to  do  that  now  without  its  being  incidentally  jumped  upon. 
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Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  yoa  take  issae  with  the  Interstate  Cem- 
merce  Commission  as  to  its  method  of  ascertaining  a  reasonable  rate.  Can  yon 
outline  what  yon  think  wonld  be  a  proper  way? — A.  No;  I  think  jost  enongh  to 
disagree  with  their  method.  I  do  not  see  any  method  to  determine  a  reasonable 
xate;  only  I  do  not  think  the  original  cost  of  the  road  should  have  any  important 
bearing  in  the  matter  at  all.  There  are  just  two  things  that  seem  to  me  to  bear 
on  the  matter,  and  one  of  them  is  the  cost  of  duplication — laying  down  alongside 
of  that  railroad  another  railroad  similar,  with  terminals,  with  business  provided 
for  it,  and  everything  else.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  important  thing. 
If  a  road  cost  $11,000  a  mile  30  years  ago,  and  has  kept  its  capital  account  intact 
and  added  nothing  to  it,  and  to-day  is  earning  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  mile  gross,  and 
making  the  equivalent  net,  I  do  not  think  its  construction  accounts,  as  they  stand 
on  the  Dooks,  nave  anything  to  say  on  the  matter  at  all.  Otherwise  ^^on  prohibit 
all  growth.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  plan.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  get  up  and  prescribe  one,  but  I  disagree  with  their 
method. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  a  large  amount  of  this  increase  in  the  value  of 
railroad  property  due  to  the  rise  of  value  of  land  itself — that  is,  to  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  right  of  way? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  is  largely  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  railroad  and  the  growth  of 
the  population. 

Q.  The  railroad  was  there  30  years  ago,  and  the  population,  was  it  not? — ^A.  The 
railroad  has  preceded  the  population  in  a  general  sense.  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  railroad  has  gone  first  and  the  population  have  followed. 

Q.  How  does  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  compare  with  the  capitalization 
of  our  new  industrial  combinations?— A.  There  is  no  standard  by  which  one  can 
compare  the  two;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that,  comparing  the 
average  of  all  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  such  companies  as  Federal 
Steel  and  Steel  and  Wire  and  these  other  big  concerns,  that  the  railroads  are  can- 
italized  in  an  nltra-conservative  manner,  or.  if  you  would  like  to  put  it  around, 
you  could  say  the  others  are  capitalized  up  to  the  limit  that  the  people  that  are 
expected  to  buy  the  stocks  will  take.  You  know  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
capitalization  of  some  railroads  has  been  absurdly  low,  and  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  all  such  cases  for  these  railroads  to  be  reorganized  in  just  a  contrary 
fashion  to  that  in  which  a  railroad  is  reorganized  when  it  is  bankrupt.  The  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  is  an  excellent  case.  It  was  a  peculiar  proposition.  For  the  mat- 
ter of  about  18  or  H)  years  it  stopped  still;  would  not  bulla  anywhere:  just  simply 
stood  still  and  ran  its  road.  xMr.  Blacksione,  who  was  quite  an  elderly  man,  was 
in  control— almost  held  control  himself;  with  two  or  three  others  he  held  control 
of  the  road.  It  stood  still  and  paid  big  dividends  of  7  or  8  per  cent  on  itn  common 
stock  right  along.  Mr.  Blackstone  became  sick,  and  some  of  the  directors  con- 
cluded to  sell  the  road.  At  the  time  they  were  selling  it  they  had  an  earning 
capacity  of  about,  if  I  remember  right,  $2,900,000  a  year.  That  was  the  net  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Alton  road.  It  was  a  machine  that  was  turning  out  that 
much  in  net  earnings,  and  it  was  then  capitalized,  if  I  remember  right,  for  about 
$24,000,000.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  figures  exactly  [reading  from  book].  The  road 
had  twenty-two  millions  par  value  of  stock,  of  which  some  was  common  and 
some  preferred;  and  it  had  about  eight  millions  of  bonds  as  well;  oall  it  thirty 
millions  altogetJier,  and  I  think  it  earned  substantially  $2,900,000  a  year  with,  rea- 
sonable certainty  all  the  time.  The  eaminss  were  very  steady.  They  didnt 
grow,  and  they  didn^t  fall  off.  Now,  the  bonds  on  the  road  and  rentals— tiieonn- 
pany  had  leased  some  lines— absorbed  a  matter  of  $1,100,000,  which  left  substan- 
tially $1,800,000  for  the  stocks.  Now,  when  Blackstone  was  sick  these  stocks 
were  offered.  The  Alton  road  wavS  in  the  market.  Nobodv  that  had  the  money 
would  buy  it.  It  was  offered  first  to  a  big  railroad  man,  whose  name  is  not  nec- 
essary to  mention,  because  he  didn't  buy  it.  Then  Mr.  fcStilwell,  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Gulf  road,  tried  to  form  a  syndicate  to  buy  it,  and  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks  talked  about  it:  but  he  could  not  do  it— was  not  big  enough — and  finally 
Mr.  Harriman  bought  it,  and  Mr.  Harriman  agreed  to  pav  $175  a  share  for  the 
common  stock,  and  $200  a  share  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  old  road,  represent- 
ing a  cost  to  him  of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  of  stock.  He  bought  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Alton  road  over  its  bonded  debt  of  $1,800,000.  Mr.  Harriman 
then  added  a  matter  of  about  4^  to  5  per  cent  of  earning  capacity  on  the  cost  price 
to  him  of  the  Alton  road.  He  knew  that  a  first  charge  on  that  earning  capacity 
could  be  floated  at  8V  per  cent,  or  even  less.  In  other  words,  he  knew  he  conlu 
get  his  cost  price  and  leave  himself  the  rest  for  his  profits.  Well,  sir,  the  Alton 
road,  after  having  had  a  capitalization  of  eight  millions  of  bonds  and  twenty-two 
millions  of  stock,  now  has  a  capitalization  of  $54,000,000  of  bonds  and  $^,000,000 
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of  Btock,  in  all  $94,000,000;  and  fixed  charges  on  thoee  bond^  and  the  dividendB  on 
that  preferred  stock  just  absorbed  the  ^,900,000  earning  capacity  of  the  Alton 
road. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  road  in  mileage? — A.  Not  altogether;  becanse  they  have  bought 
a  small  piece  of  road,  about  50  miles  long,  that  they  didn't  have  before;  bnt  it  is 
Biibstantially  the  same.  Instead  of  being  about  847  miles  it  is  about  900.  There 
is  a  case  where  vou  see  the  bonded  debt  has  been  swollen  nearly  seven  times  and 
the  stock  capitalization  has  been  doubled,  and  yet  the  road  did  not  have  to  earn  a 
dollar  more  than  what  it  used  to  earn  before,  and  everybody  is  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplby.)  Is  everybody  happy?  Are  the  shippers  along  the  line 
of  the  road  happy?— A.  I  do  not  "know  whether  the  Alton  has  made  any  change  in 
rates  or  not. 

Q.  Referring  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  do  you  assume  for  a  moment  that 
that  road  was  entitled  to  earn  by  the  rate  on  freignt  a  return  on  ninety -odd  mil- 
lions of  capital? — A.  Certainly  not. 

i^K  What  basis  is  it  entitled  to  a  rate  upon?— A.  It  is  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  rate 
on  the  cost  of  laying  down  another  Chicago  and  Alton  road  alongside  of  it  to-day. 

(^.  Which  would  be  how  much,  so  far  as  you  can  judge?— A.  1  could  not  tell 
what  it  would  cost  to  duilicate  the  termiual;  but,  in  a  general  way,  if  you  will 
allo-w  free  trade  in  the  building  of  railroads,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  j^si- 
bility  of  securing  condemnation  of  propart^  for  terminals,  a  railroad's  rate  will  be 
kept  down  to  such  a  point  as  for  it  to  be  just  unprofitable  to  put  down  another 
road. 

Q.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  that  you  have  a  vast  amount  of  securities  ^t 
a  very  low  quotation? — A.  No;  the  quotation  has  gone  up,  too.  The  present 
quotation  for  Chicago  and  Alton  9  per  cent  bonds  is  about  92,  and  there  was  thirty- 
two  millions  of  them;  call  it  90,  and  you  get  $28,800,000.  If  you  take  the  twenty- 
two  millions  of  3i  per  cent  bonds  at,  say,  85— 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger,  interrupting.)  Second- mortgage  bonds?— A.  Well,  that  is 
what  they  amount  to.  but  they  are  not  so  called.  You  see,  there  are  two  compa- 
nies, the  Chicago  and  Alton  Hailroad  Comi>any  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
way Company,  which  owns  the  stock  of  the  old  company  and  has  issued  its  own 
stock.  The  preferred  stock,  $40,000,000,  is  worth  $75  a  share— that  is,  $30,000,000. 
The  common  stock  is  selling^  for  $40—  that  is,  $1 6,000,000.  There  you  have  a  market 
valuation  of  $70,500,000.  The  Alton  road  is  valued  in  the  market  at  $70,000,000. 
The  market  value  was  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  when  Mr.  Harriman  got  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  were  the  bonds  then?— A.  The  capital  stock  was 
$22,000,000,  partly  common  and  partly  preferred,  and  the  bonded  debt  $8,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  about  $30,000.000?- A.  Yes;  in  par  value,  which  was  valued  at  some- 
thing better  than  $45,000,000.  The  capital  stock  and  bonds  now  amount  to 
$94,000,000. 

(j.  Have  you  a  well-defined  idea  about  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  that 
road? — A.  I  argue  from  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  available  for  such 
enterprises  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  money  :n  duplicating;  in  other  words, 
another  road  could  not  come  in  there  and  do  very  much  oetter  tnan  those  in  exist- 
ence. There  was  a  project  some  three  years  ago  to  build  a  new  line  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis.  There  are  three  lines  now,  if  I  remember  right — that  is,  the  Alton, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois  Central.  There  was  a  project  to  take  a  short  line 
OEilled  the  St.  Louis  and  Northern  and  extend  it  into  Chicago.  That  project  was 
backed  by  some  bankers  here,  and  it  was  killed  because  the  other  roads  did  not 
want  another  Chicago  line:  there  was  no  need  for  it  now.  They  simply  bought 
it  up,  and  the  Alton  now  owns  that.  If  there  was  a  freat  deal  of  money  in  put- 
ting down  another  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to-day  I  should  think  that 
is  a  very  easy  way  to  make  money. 

Q.  You  arg^ie  that  the  value  of  it  is  not  what  a  line  costs,  but  what  it  costs  to 
duplicate  it? — ^A.  To  duplicate  it;  yes. 

Q.  It  cost  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  to  lay  it  down  in  the  first  place?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  it— A.  I  am  not 
competent  to  pass  on  that.  All  I  know  is,  it  would  cost  a  gi'eat  deal  more  than  the 
origmal  line  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congbiu)  The  900  miles  of  track  could  be  duplicated  for  much  less 
than  $70,000,000  at  the  present  value?— A.  That  is,  not  the  Alton  road.  The  Alton 
road  has  more  mileage  than  you  indicate.  What  is  more,  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
finish  that  road.  After  you  get  the  whole  road  laid  it  is  not  a  finished  road  then. 
You  have  to  keep  on  spending  money  on  the  road  for  many  years. 

Q.  On  that  theory  a  railroad  is  never  finished,  is  it,  in  point  of  fact? — A.  Never; 
beoiuse  when  you  get  it  done  you  have  got  to  throw  it  away  and  get  another  one. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probably  a  fact  that  the  value  of  this  road— that  is,  a  large  portion 
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of  the  present  market  yalne  of  it— is  in  the  terminal  facilitieB? — A.  Tea.    Ton 
know  that  low-priced  stock  sells  higher  relatively  than  a  high-prioed  stock  wiU. 

Q.  There  is  a  percentage  of  advance?— A.  A  big  percentage.  In  other  words, 
if  yon  have  6  per  cent  income  to  ^ve  away  on  a  stocK,  yon  can  sell  yonr  stocks  for 
a  great  deal  more  money  by  makmg  a  4  per  cent  stock  and  a  2  per'oent  stock  than 
by  muring  a  6  per  cent  stock,  because  there  is  always  what  the  people  call 
"prospects." 

Q.  I  recognize  that  principle  very  well;  bnt  I  think  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Calnmet  and  Ueclaand  several  other  stocks  that  might  be  mentioned  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  stock  may  be  sold  at  a  premium?— A.  Certainly;  but 
here  is  a  case  where  the  stock  has  been  issued  to  about  as  much  as  the  market  will 
take.    It  is  a  case  of  making  a  profit;  that  is  all. 

O.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  In  view  of  its  being  undercapitalized?— A.  In  view 
of  Duying  a  good  thing  at  a  reasonable  price.  Mr.  Harriman  bought  the  Alton 
road  at  a  5  per  cent  basis,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  on  the  present  basis  of 
interest  account  there  was  a  very  large  profit  in  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  that  profit  was  not  widely  distributed 
between  those  who  subscribed  to  the  enterprise? — A.  I  believe  the  syndicate  made 
a  profit  of  about  16  or  18  per  cent.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  did.  I  was  not 
in  the  syndicate,  but  I  thmk  there  were  other  profits  that  the  syndicate  did  not 
get.  They  got  all  they  contracted  for,  but  the  mere  fact  that  there  were  other 
proflto,  1  suppose,  made  them  feel  perhaps  that  they  would  like  to  have  had  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  account  of  such  profits?— A.  It  is  not  usual  in  such  cases 
to  make  any  profit 

Q.  Is  the  difficulty  due  in  ainr  way  to  the  fact  that  the  finances  are  not  regulated 
by  tiie  State  ffovemments?  Would  it  be  competent  for  any  State  government  to 
regulate  the  finances  of  a  road?  Could  a  State  regulate  ttte  financial  operation  of 
an  interstate  road?— A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  By  controlling  the  amount  of  issues,  or  giving  assent  to  leases,  or  in  any  way 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  other  words,  could  a  State  prevent  undue 
overcapitalization  of  this  road?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  capitalization  of  the 
Alton  road  is  going  to  have  any  special  effect  on  the  public  generally — upon  none 
except  those  people  who  buy  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  unfortunate  to  the  holder  of  the  security?— A.  I  think  the  man  who 
buys  Chicago  and  Alton  stock  at  40  is  going  to  get  left. 

Q.  Ou^ht  not  the  State  to  protect  the  Inyeetor?— A.  It  can  not  do  it;  he  refuses 
to  be  protected.  The  only  way  you  can  protect  him  is  to  make  it  a  penal  offense 
to  gamble  on  Wall  street.  He  wants  to  gamble.  He  thinks  he  is  the  man  who  is 
going  to  get  the  money,  and  that  the  other  fellow  will  get  left 

Q.  You  would  not  advocate  any  Federal  legislation  to  control  or  supervise  finan- 
cial operations  of  this  kind?— A.  It  would  be  impracticable.  I  do  not  think  it 
won  la  be  wise  to  attempt  it 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  policy  of  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes;  it  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  English  policy. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  respecting  that  policy? — A.  I  think  the  English 
system  and.  the  Massachusetts  system  both  are  good,  very  good,  but  they  tend  to 
protect  the  railroads.  Their  effect  is  not  to  protect  the  public,  but  to  protect  the 
railroads,  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  competing  road.  All  you 
have  to  do  in  England  to  show  that  the  road  should  not  be  built  is  to  show  that  it 
would  injure  the  interests  of  the  road  already  there. 

Q.  Is  not  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
roads  built  to  accommodate  the  people?— A.  I  think  so;  I  am  entirely  of  that  opin- 
ion. But  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  shipper;  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  IQew  York? 
Have  they  not  lately  refused  to  grant  new  charters?— A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  very 
wise. 

Q.  Has  not  that  policy  been  commended,  as  a  whole? — A.  I  think  so.  It  is  a 
good  policy. 

Q.  If  it  IS  a  good  policy  for  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts  and  in  England, 
why  should  it  not  be  a  good  policy  for  the  United  States,  making  allowance  for 
the  need  of  roads  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  namely,  the  West?— A.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  the  United  States  has  been  that  it  has  been  run  on  the  theory 
of  protection,  whereas  England  has  been  ran  on  the  theory  of  free  trade;  but  in 
England  the  railroads  have  been  protected,  while  in  the  United  States  the  railroad 
industry  has  not  merely  not  been  protected,  but  it  has  been  very  seriously  harassed. 
The  result  of  it  has  been  that,  so  far  as  the  production  of  cheap  and  good  trans- 
portation is  concerned,  the  United  States  leads  the  world.    In  England  they  are 
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ftway  behind  the  times  in  that  reepect;  bnt  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  plan  if  yon  had  to  seek  legislation  before  yon  conld  bnild  a  road  right 
alongside  of  another  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  does  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  English  roads 
compare  with  the  capitalization  of  the  American  roads  and  those  of  other  European 
ooontnes  where  the  government  has  more  control  over  them  than  in  this  conn- 
try?— A.  The  capitalization  of  the  roads  in  Great  Britain,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
aomf where  between  $220,000  and  $-240,000  a  mile,  and  onrs  is  about  S6l,000. 
Their  roads  are  capitalized  for  abont  four  times  as  much  per  mile  as  ours  are.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  capitalization  of  French  and  German  railways, 
beca  se  it  is  difficult  to  get  figures. 

(j.  Can  you  give  the  reason  for  that? — A.  When  the  British  railroads  were  com- 
pleted, along  in  1840  and  1 850,  the  land  in  England  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
here,  for  one  thing,  and  then  you  must  remember  in  the  capital  account  of  English 
railways  is  still  included  every  atom  to  every  man,  and  everjrthing  connected  with 
the  early  operations  of  the  roads  when  they  started  to  build  the  roads,  and  the 
English  roads  have  always  capitalized  everyUiing  that  conld  possibly  be  capitalized 
since  that  time,  and  are  still  doing  it. 

O.  If  the  road  was  laid  with  iron  rails  at  the  beginning,  and  now  with  steel 
raifs,  is  that  old  account  considered  in  the  capitalization?— A.  All  the  iron  is  there, 
and  such  additional  cost  as  would  be  involved  in  putting  down  steel.  If  they  put 
a  switch  box  that  wr  s  not  there  before,  it  goes  to  capital.  I  asked  some  English 
railway  managers  what  their  theory  was  on  that  point,  and  one  of  them  made  this 
statement:  Whatever  snm  of  money  is  necessary  to  make  the  railroad  in  perfect 
condition  to-day,  no  matter  what  it  was  before,  it  is  capital  account;  the  result 
being,  of  late  years,  the  rate  of  return  of  English  railway  stocks  has  been  falling 
quite  materially.  The  English  railway  has  got  to  a  point  now  where  they  hare 
got  to  stop  swelling  the  account  any  more  and  try  to  unprove  their  operations. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  dividends  that  are  paid  upon  the  stock  of 
English  railroads?— A.  Yes;  the  best  English  railroads  pay  dividends  ranging  from 
about  5  per  cent  to  7\  per  cent. 

Q.  On  stock  representing  that  large  capitalization? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Usually  bonded,  are  they  not? — A.  They  have  debentures, 
but  those  are  verv  sm&ll.  Yon  may  take  it  that  their  capital  stock  is  about  the 
largest  item.  I  think  their  debentures  and  forms  of  bonded  debt  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Will  you  state  your  opinion  respecting  the  policy  in 
Mainachusetta  of  holding  capitalization  strictly  down  to  the  investment  of  the 
road?    Are  yon  aware  that  that  is  the  policy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  opinion  respecting  its  applicability  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
or  what  the  effect  would  be  if  tried  by  the  States,  conforming  to  that  policy,  or  by 
the  United  States  Government  enforcing  it?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  gooa  thing. 
I  do  not  see  any  very  great  objection  to  it.  There  might  not  be  so  much  in  the 
way  of  comlnission  for  bankers,  but  it  would  certainly  tend  to  make  the  value  of 
stocks  more  stable. 

Q.  As  an  example  you  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Gulf  Railroad.  Will  you  state  if  that  is  a  typical  example  in  the  financing  of  rail- 
roads?—A.  Yes;  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road  was  started  by  Mr.  Still  well,  a  man 
of  very  sanguine  disposition  and  great  energv,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  line  direct  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  establishing  a  deep- 
water  port  on  Sabine  Lake,  which  he  proposed  to  dredge,  and  he  proposed  to  put 
a  ship  canal  from  Sabine  Pass  up  to  the  lake.  The  reason  he  took  Sabine  Pass 
was  because  the  land  there  was  pretty  much  owned  by  the  people  interested  in  the 
road.  At  a  place  called  Port  Arthur  it  has  a  depth  of  6i  feet,  with  nothing  but 
mud  below.  He  started  in  to  dredge  the  ship  canal  for  11  miles  and  dredged  on 
Ibis  lake.  He  was  able,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of 
the  road,  mainly  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  way  he  financed  it  was  this:  He  had  a 
mortgage  which  permitted  him  to  issue  bonds  at  the  rate  of  |25,000  a  mile  for  the 
road,  for  the  main  track,  and  also  for  yard  tracks  and  terminal  tracks.  If  you 
remember  that  point  you  will  see  where  it  comes  in  presently.  All  these  bonds 
he  sold  at  whatever  he  could  get  for  them,  generally  65  or  70  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  he  threw  in  common  stock  for  a  like  amonnt  as  a  bonus,  and  these  bonds  were 
dealt  in  here  for,  well,  somewhere  around  60  or  70,  and  common  stock  hung 
sround  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  Anyway,  the  people  who  took  the  bonds, 
many  of  them,  were  able  to  get  out,  because  the  bonds  had  a  value;  but  it  was 
ohvious  at  the  start  that  the  property  could  not  carry  this  rate.  They  got  cut.  I 
think,  twenty-one  millions  of  bonds  before  they  finally  went  into  banKruptcy. 
Their  mortgage  was  peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  allowed  them  to  issue  |^,000 
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a  mile,  not  merely  for  main-track  mileage,  but  if  they  chose  to  lay  five  or  six  tracks 
alongside  their  main  track  and  call  it  a  yard  they  got  $25,000  a  mile  of  bonds  for 
every  mile  of  that  track.  And  they  did  bnild  90  or  100  milen  of  such  yard  track, 
and  they  issued  $25,000  a  mile  in  bonds  on  that  yard  track.  All  they  had  to  do 
when  they  wanted  a  million  or  two  was  to  bnild  yard  tracks  and  pnt  out  bonds, 
which  they  did.  The  road  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  is  now  the  Kansas  City  and 
Southern,  with  fixed  charges  cut  down  and  reorganized,  and  it  has  a  pretty  fair 
show. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is  no  body  which  has  superyision  oyer  an  inter- 
state road  of  that  kind  to  examine  it  in  advance  of  its  charter  and  exercise  control 
either  over  the  prospectus  or  over  the  affair  in  any  other  way? — A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  none. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  interstate  roads  could  be  under  control  in 
that  way?— A.  Very  great.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  oper- 
ated simply  and  solely  from  the  other  side.  It  has  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipper  right  along,  and  has  restricted  and  restrained  the  railroad— has  not  pro- 
tected it  at  all. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  Whether  in  your  j  advent  it  would  con- 
duoe  at  all  to  the  security  of  the  investor  and  to  the  prevention  of  costly  compe- 
tition of  paralleling  of  roads  for  speculative  purposes  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  to  have  an  extension  of  its  powers  corresponding  to  such  super- 
vision as  is  the  case  in  some  States  in  these  matters?— A.  I  think  the  Massachu- 
setts railroad  law  should  be  enacted  in  a  general  sense,  or  woven  into  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  law.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  law  is 
too  one-sided  as  it  Is. 

Q.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the  public? — ^A.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Q.  Without  any  regard  to  the  investor? — A.  Yes;  the  investor  as  the  owner  of 
a  railroad.    Certainly,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What,  in  vour  opinion,  has  been  the  inflaence  that  has 
been  most  potent  in  bringing  about  the  consolidations  of  railroads  which  are  going 
on  at  such  a  scale  in  the  country  now? — ^A.  Really,  it  was  the  logical  outcome. 
The  movement  goes  back  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  When 
that  law  was  passed  the  railroads  found  themselves  without  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  only  source  of  strength,  namely,  pooling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not,  but  they  thought  it  was,  and,  as  you  know,  one  by  one  the  ground  was 
knocked  from  underneath  on  the  various  other  forms  of  organizations,  in  place  of 
pooling,  and  when  the  Trans- Missouri  Association's  decision  came  the  last  straw 
^/was  gone,  and  Mr.  Q.  P.  Huntingrton— who  is  generally  understood  to  be  the 
^  inventor  or  the  crystalltzer  of  the  community-of-ownership  principle — said  the 
onlv  way  for  the  railroads  to  protect  themselves  at  all  and  keep  things  in  order 
and  prevent  discrimination  in  rates  was  for  the  men  who  owned  them  to  run 
them;  in  other  words,  for  the  directors  to  direct.  Now,  it  has  always  been  the 
case  that  a  few  groups  of  bankers — ^very  few  of  them,  probably  seven  or  eight— 
reallv  were  in  position  to  control  75  per  cent  of  the  important  railroad  mileage  of 
the  United  States.  Ton  can  count  up  now  a  list  of  probably  six  or  seven  men  or 
interests  that  control  100.000  miles  of  the  most  important  mileage  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  Now.  what 
these  men  have  done  is  this:  Take  the  case  of  the  Vandt>rbi1ts  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company;  some  time  ago  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  people  are  supposed  to  have  gotten  an  agreement  affecting  the  trunk-line 
situation  and  the  anthracite  situation  and  the  soft-coal  situation.  There  was  a 
division  of  responsibility.  The  Pennsylvania  said,  **  I  will  keep  everything  quiet 
and  orderly  in  my  bailiwick;'' and  the  Vanderbilts  said,  **  We  will  keep  everytiiing 
quiet  in  ours."  That  is  what  we  all  suppose  took  place.  At  all  events,  the  trunk- 
line  situation  has  been  quiet,  and  nobody  is  getting  knowledge,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  soft-coal  situation.  It  is  just  this  one  thing  of  cutting  down  business; 
it  is  not  any  effort,  necessarily,  to  control.  Now,  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
control  idea  has  been  rendereld  necessary.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  Union  Pacific  bought  the  control  of->substantially,  I  think— the 
Southern  Pacific.  Why?  Because  the  Union  I^acific  was,  by  nature  and  by  Con- 
gress, intended  originally  to  form  one  line  with  the  Central  Pacific,  but  the  own- 
ers of  the  two  drifted  apart,  and  this  was  the  first  chance  they  had  to  put  the  two 
together,  and  the  Union  Pacific  people  bought  the  Southern  Pacific  road  simply 
and  solely  for  that  Central  Pacific  line  to  get  a  clean  line  through  from  Omaha  to 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLBT.)  That  happened  this  present  year?— A.  This  last  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  they  likely  to  get  away  from  the  Southern  system?— 
A.  They  havs  the  means  to  do  so  if  they  want  to,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
they  did. 
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Q.  What  would  that  mean?— A.  The  Oentral  Pacific  stock,  preferred  and  com- 
mon, was  deposited  as  security  for  the  issue  of  Southern  Pacific  4  per  cent  bonds— 
twen^-eight  millions  collatend  trust  bonds — and  those  bonds  can  be  called  at  par 
and  collateral  released.  Now,  the  Southern  Pacific  can  undoubtedly,  if  it  so 
pleases,  sell  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  tiius  give  the  Union  Pacific  the  absol ate  ownership  of  the  Central 
Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  making  the  line  complete. 

Q.  1  take  it  from  your  repl v  to  my  f ormer^guestion  that  you  believe  the  Supreme 
Comrt  of  the  United  States,  by  its  decision  in  the  trans-Missouri  case,  killed  the 
practice  of  pooling  as  a  practical  question,  and  forced,  in  a  way,  the  combinations 
^Kiiich  have  been  going  on  ever  since  in  the  railroads?— A.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  think, 
even  if  a  law  were  passed  allowing  the  railroads  to  pool,  they  would  pool.  This 
has  been  the  simplest  and  safest  solution  of  their  trouble;  in  fact,  the  only  safe 
solution.  None  of  their  associations  were  of  any  value.  There  was  always  some 
member  kicking  and  making  trouble  in  it.  The  combinations  were  very  costly  to 
maintain,  and  they  were  always  having  trouble  with  them.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  that  worked  well ,  not  even  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  There  was  a  row 
there  half  the  time.  Well ,  all  that  is  finished.  The  railroads  are  directed  by  their 
own  directors,  and  these  people  happen  to  be  the  same  directors  for  many  of  them, 
the  effect  being  that  if  a  man  gets  a  rate  or  gives  a  rebate,  and  does  something  he 
ongbt  not  to,  he  can  be  reached  at  once. 

Q.  This  scheme  will  do  away  with  ruinous  competition,  and  perhaps  with  the 
former  trouble  that  brought  about  receiverships,  etc.? — A.  It  will  certainly  tend  to 

grevent  disturbance  of  rates.  Bates  have  be«n  more  stable  in  the  United  States 
1  the  last  two  years  than  they  have  been  in  the  last  thirty  years.  I  guess  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  The  rate  situation  has  been  absolutely  peaceful  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Ton  look  upon  the  community-of-interest  consolidation  of  railroads  as  a 
good  thing,  then?— A.  I  think  the  community  of  ownership,  as  it  is  called,  whereby 
uie  management  of  these  roads  is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  may  in  theory  be  a 
bad  thing,  but  in  practice  it  would  not  be  found  profitable  as  a  bad  thin^.  In 
other  words,  if  they  do  not  run  these  railroads  on  the  principle  of  stability  of 
rates,  economy  in  management,  and  efficiency  in  running  the  machinery,  there  is 
no  sense  in  it,  and  I  am  positive  that  that  is  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  financial  men  of  the  country,  half  a  dozen  men, 
have  in  mind  the  absolute  ownership  of  these  great  railroad  systems?— A.  I  do  not 
thuik  so;  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  such  disposition.  I  think  what  they 
desire  above  all  else  is  so  that  the  control  shall  be  concentrated,  so  far  as  the 
avoidance  of  trouble  is  concerned— the  avoidance  of  fights,  rate  wars.  Now,  there 
is  the  Burlington  road.  It  is  absolutely  independent  and  uncontrollable,  and  it  is 
outside  of  everything.  It  has  no  affiliations.  The  Burlington  rcMui  is  a  factor  in 
the  situation  that  I  suspect  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  purchase.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  Burlington  diould  be  purchased  at  a  high  price,  too,  for  the 
safety  of  the  other  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads?—A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  Government  or  good  for  the 
people.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  own  the  railroads  at  all;  I  do 
not  see  any  more  reason  for  it  than  that  the  Government  should  go  into  the  steel 
business  or  newspaper  business.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two 
things.  The  manufacture  of  transportation  is  just  as  much  an  industry  as  the 
mannf  acture  of  steel. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  far  should  that  regulation  go  as  to  rates?  Do  you 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  present  time  has  sufficient 
authority  over  rates? — A.  Whether  they  have  had  the  direct  authority  or  not,  I 
think  rates  in  this  country  are  not  merely  actually  but  relatively  lower  than  they 
are  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  yon  attribute  that  fact  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oommission? — A.  Only  in  part.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  what  we  regard 
as  ha^rm  done  by  the  railroads  is  due  to  overbuilding  and  unwise  competition. 
Hie  Interstate  0:>mmerce  Commission  simply  accentuated  it  and  put  the  dot  on 
the"i." 

O.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  thought  it  should  be  made  necessary  to 
seek  l^B^lation  before  a  railroad  could  be  paralleled.  If  a  road  is  to  be  protected 
to  that  extent  by  the  Government,  ought  not  the  Government  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  rate  to  protect  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates? — A.  But  the  commis- 
sion has  been  doing  that,  so  far  as  I  understand.  I  think  it  has  done  a  good  deal 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  imderstaud  the  oommission,  under  the  present  law  and  interpretations 
«f  the  law  by  the  courts,  has  authority  now  to  reduce  rates?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
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it  has  final  authority  to  rednce  rates,  but  it  has  authority  to  doagrest  many  thlngB 
which  practically  bring  about  a  reduction  in  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  authority  that  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
mission in  the  law  as  originally  drawn  has  in  a  great  measure  bSefa  taken  from  it 
by  decisions  of  the  courts?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  may  be  true  that  theframen 
of  the  act  intended  togivepK)wer8  to  the  commission  which  the  law  did  not  directly 
sanction;  but  at  the  same  time  the  question  of  reduction  in  rates  is  a  matter  tiiat 
could  hardly  be  final  with  anvbody  except  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  should  take  it. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing.  You  can  not  delegate  to  a  subordinate  judicial  body 
the  power  to  name  rates  oyer  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  making  it  per- 
fectly simple  for  that  body  to  name  any  rate  it  might  please  and  to  regulate  the 
whole  business. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  contends  for  any  such  authority  to  fix  rates  in  say 
sort  of  way,  but  I  think  it  is  contended  that  the  commission  should  be  given 
authority  to  regulate  them. — ^A.  The  commission  can  not  regulate  them  without 
fixing  them,  and  if  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has  authority  to  say  ^irhat 
is  a  proper  rate  and  what  is  not,  it  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  an  authority  yon  can 
not  put  in  the  hands  of  any  body  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  powers 
at  all,  to  amount  to  anything?  Has  it  any  powers  that  the  railroads  are  bound  to 
respect^— A.  They  have  not  so  many  powers  as  they  thought  they  had  and  that 
the  railroads  feared  they  had  at  the  start.  No,  I  guess  not;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  an  active  body  is  what  I  should  call  a  Tery 
powerful  body.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  powers  they  have.  What  gooa 
infiuenoe  has  it  in  transportation  matters?  It  has  promoted  yery  free  discuasian 
of  questions.  There  is  one  good  thing  it  has  done,  if  it  has  never  done  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  inauguration  or  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  reporting.    Their  annual  reports  are  very  good. 

Q.  (ByMr.CoNQER.)  Do  you  think  that  power  along  that  line  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  give  them  authority  not  only  to  prescribe  uniform  accounts,  but  also  to 
inspect  and  audit  the  books  of  the  railroaa  companies?— A.  That  would  be  pretty 
much  impracticable.  They  do  about  all  they  can  be  expected  to  do  in  their  own 
reports,  and  if  the  railroad  can  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  figures  called  for  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report,  they  can  not  go  very  far  wrong 
without  its  being  very  evident  very  soon. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  them  authority  to  insi>ect  accounts  to  tb» 
end  that  by  the  inspection  they  might  detect  discriminations  in  rates,  of  payments 
of  rebates,  and  like  things?— A.  You  mean  to  go  down  on  the  railroads  without  any 
warning  and  look  over  their  books  to  ascertain  if  they  are  paying  rebates? 

Q.  Well,  possibly.— A.  You  mean  like  the  bank  examiner  comes  in,  suddenly? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  that, 
because,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  payment  of  rebates  is 
pretty  nearly  dead. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fact?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  uniform  rates  exist  now  to  all  shippers  alike? — ^A.  In  a  sense 
they  never  did  before;  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  people  were  getting  more  even  treatment  in  that  respect 
than  now. 

Q.  Is  it  or  in  it  not  a  fact  that  the  notice  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  that  the  rates  with  which  he  had  been  favcnred  in 
the  past  were  to  be  discontinued  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  formation  of 
the  steel  trust?  Have  you  heard  that?— A.  I  have  heard  that  and  many  other 
reports.  That  Is  not  the  way  1  look  at  it  No;  I  think  the  present  formation  of 
the  steel  trust  is  due  simply  and  solelv  to  Mr.  Camegie*s  careful  plan,  his  attempt, 
successfully,  to  make  somebody  buy  him  out  Mr.  Carnegie  wanted  to  be  bou^t 
out,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Pretty  long-headed  gentleman?--A.  He  is.  He  sells  out  at  the  top  of  the 
boom  at  top  prices;  but  I  always  understood  that  when  Mr.  Frick  had  the  option 
he  was  unable  to  buy,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  determined  that  he  should  be 
bought  out.  I  think  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  about  the  National  Tube 
Works  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  when  the  matter  first  became  mooted,  and  I 
think  he  has  worked  to  that  end  simply  and  solely,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  had  any  influence  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  report  that  the  company  had  notified  Mr.  Carnegie  that  the  rates 
that  had  heretofore  existed  should  not  be  continued  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  threat  to  move  his  plant  or  erect  a  new  plant  on  the  snores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  it 
not?— A.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  a  good  many  similar  statements  at  various  times 
in  his  career,  and  they  had  their  effect  every  time«  and  he  may  have  said  such  a 
thing  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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Q.  Ton  do  not  attribute  mnch  weight  to  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

(y.  Regpording  the  powers  and  daties  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  commission  is  without  power  to  enforce  its  decision? — 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  that  is  as  it  should  be,  or  should  the  system  be  changed 
or  corrected?  Should  the  commission  be  given  power  to  enforce  decisions? — ^A. 
Ib  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  have  accepted  their  decisions  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases? 

Q.  I  tiiink,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  they  accept  in  unimportant  cases,  and 
when  issue  is  made  they  do  not  accept. —A.  The  way  I  feel  about  it  is  this:  That 
the  determination  of  what  is  and  what  Is  not  a  reasonable  rate  is  really  the  one 
important  question  of  all  others,  because  you  can  very  easily  remedy  the  long  and 
short  haul  business  and  the  discrimination  business.  They  are  not  so  important. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  determination  of  a  reasonable  rate  I  would  be  very  sorry 
to  see  that  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  public  body.  I  do  not  think  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  (Jnited  States  is  competent  to  determine  that.  The  only 
thing  that  determines  it  in  the  long  run  is  free  trade  in  railroads,  free  trade  in 
transportation,  and  you  get  the  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  nature. 

|Q.  You  would  not  favor  the  strengthening  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission act  by  making  the  decisions  of  the  commission  operative  pending 
spp«kl? — A^  No. 

Q.  Tou  think  that  would  be  unwise  or  unjust? — A.  Yes;  because  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  the  thing  started  right  off.  To  make  changes  of  that  character 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  An  appeal  can  last  for  months,  and  if  there  is  any  wrcng 
done  to  any  bod  v,  when  the  appeal  is  finally  passed  upon  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  settle  with  the  shipper  than  it  would  be  to  settle  with  the  railroad.  In  other 
words,  the  wrong  done  to  the  shipper  can  be  very  easily  adjusted,  but  it  might  be 
very  difficult  for  the  railroad  to  protect  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Suppose  a  multitude  of  little  wrongs  are  involved  which 
the  shippers  might  not  care  to  urge?— A.  It  is  not  those  cases  they  fight  about;  it 
is  the  big  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  present  custom  and  prac- 
tice Yery  often  the  railroads  will  put  in  only  a  portion  of  their  evidence,  if  you 
please,  m  hearings  before  the  commission,  and  then,  anticipating  the  decision  will 
be  against  then,  bring  on  new  evidence  and  carry  their  cases  into  the  courts,  the 
case  then  being  allowed  to  run  along  2  or  8  years,  not  only  to  the  great  exasx)era- 
tion  of  the  shipper,  but  sometimes  his  absolute  annihilation?— A.  I  can  see  how 
that  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not  call  fo  mind  any  case;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  leg|I  points  involved. 

Q.  we  nave  had  testimony  along  that  line  before  the  commission  at  Washing- 
ton.— A.  Quite  possible. 

Q.  And  the  question  I  was  putting  to  you  was  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  strengthen  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission operative  pending  appeals.  In  other  words,  to  put  the  burden  upon  the 
railroads  to  hurry  these  things  up  instead  of  delaying  them.— A.  You  can  not 
hurry  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Nebraska  maximum-rate 
law  was  there— I  can  not  say  how  long— 3  or  4  years.  That  law  authorized  a  hori- 
zontal reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  and  if  that  had  been  going 
on  for  3  years  it  would  be  a  pretty  serious  thing  for  the  railroads.  It  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  railroads  when  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Now,  you  could  not 
hurry  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  6i)oke  a  while  ago  about  some  one  desiring  to  gamble 
in  Wall  street.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  what  is  done  in  the  stock  exchange 
with  securities  of  railroad  companies? — A.  I  used  the  word  in  a  colloquial  sense. 
I  should  sav  the  majority  of  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
represent  the  purchase  of  stocks  on  margin,  of  sales  of  stocks  on  margin. 

(j.  And  in  the  handling  of  the  stock  itself?— A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  a  man 
bas,  say,  $1,000  and  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  buy  100  shares  of  stock  that  costs, 
Bay,  $  1 0,000.  He  can  not  buy  that  1 00  shares  and  take  it  home  with  him ;  but  he  can 
buy  100  shares  and  get  whatever  profit  there  is  in  it  and  be  liable  for  the  loss  when 
he  goes  to  sell.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  selling  in  Wall  street.  People  will  want 
to  do  that  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  little  chapter  on  the  stock  exchange — on  railroad  securities 
in  the  stock  exchange?  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  that  question. — A.  From 
what  point  of  view  do  yon  mean— the  dealing  in  them? 

Q.  Yes ;  what  effect  speculation  has  upon  the  value  of  them?— A.  1 1  has  no  perma- 
nent effect  at  all.  It  is  a  perfectly  certain  thing  that  values  make  prices  in  the  long 
run.  and  values  mean  earning  capacity.    In  other  words,  earning  capacity  makes 
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profits,  no  matter  what  the  bulls  may  do  or  the  bankers  may  do  for  the  time  being 
to  manipulate.    In  the  long  mn  values  make  prices. 

Q.  If  yon  read  that  stock  is  going  np  4,  5,  or  10  points,  or  is  going  down  the 
same  number  of  points,  that  has  really  no  significance?— A.  It  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  significance,  but  it  don't  make  the  facts.  Take  Mr.  Hiirs  road.  Mr.  Hill 
was  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  thoroughly  lay  bare  the  principles  of 
transportation  and  put  them  in  practice,  and  the  result  was  his  road  has  been  a  gold 
mine  to  those  people  who  have  stayed  with  it  from  the  start,  and  it  works  at  lower 
rates  to-day  than  any  road  up  there. 

Q.  You  mean  the  SSt.  Paul  and  Great  Northern?— A.  The  Great  Northern.  It 
runs  at  lower  rates  than  others:  it  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  it  has  been  splendidly 
operated  and  splendidly  built  from  the  start.  Now,  Mr.  Hiirs  stock  has  gone  up 
from  the  basis  of  about  100  to  what  is  eauivalent  to-day  to  about  800.  The  stock 
apparently  sells  for  190,  and  there  have  been  so  many  dividends  and  subscription 
rates  in  connection  with  It  that  It  is  really  equivalent  to  300.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Hill's  stock  go  down  20  points  while  that  process  was  going  on.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  stock  to  make  a  movement  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  From  mere  sympathy?— A.  Yes,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
holder.  Suppose  a  large  holder  of  that  stock  makes  a  loss  some  time  or  other  in 
his  business  and  is  compelled  to  sell  out.  His  necessities  will  produce  a  serious 
decline  in  price. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  consideration  is  it  that  determines  whether  stock 
shall  be  listed  or  put  on  the  exchange  or  kept  off  the  stock  market  —A.  The  stock 
exchange  has  a  very  good  set  of  rules  governing  that  matter.  They  are  very  strin- 
gent in  their  requirements  of  companies  that  desire  to  list  securitieB.  They  may 
have  to  f  nrndsh  a  good  deal  of  information,  not  merely  at  the  start,  but  periodic- 
ally; officers  have  to  examine  into  their  mortgages,  generally  speaking,  supervis- 
ing them  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
exchange.  The  stock  exchange  means  to  list  nothing  that  is  not  reasonably  square. 
A  stock  list&d  there  must  at  least  be  honest,  and  it  must  make  statements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  The  information  that  is  required,  I  supx)06e,  is  of  benefit 
to  the  investors?— A.  Naturally;  it  is  open  for  the  public. 

S.  Might  it  not  be  wise  for  the  furnishing  of  that  information  to  be  regnlated 
required  by  statute?— A.  Yes,  if  you  could:  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
railroads  are  no  longer  greatly  at  rault  in  the  matter  of  reports.  They  have 
improved  them  vastly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  they  all  seem  inclined  to  do  the 
best  they  can  in  that  direction.  It  is  no  longer  a  trouble  with  the  railroads:  most 
of  their  reports  are  good.  1  can  not  call  to  mind  a  single  important  road  to-day 
that  does  not  make  a  reasonnbly  good  report. 

Q.  If  those  reports  were  required  by  statutes  the  requirement  would  then  apply 
to  unlisted  stocks,  would  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  unlisted  stocks  are  some- 
what peculiar  on  the  stock  exchange.  They  represent  such  things  as  sugar,  which 
is  not  willing  to  furnish  the  information  that  the  listing  requires.  You  see,  they 
have  two  lists;  they  have  listed  and  unlisted,  and  the  unlisted  is  so  called  because 
they  are  not  strictly  on  the  list,  but  are  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  on  the  fioor.  Noth- 
ing can  be  dealt  in  that  is  not  either  in  the  listed  or  unlisted  department.  The 
stock  exchange  nractically  says:  **If  yon  want  to  deal  in  that  kind  of  thing,  it  is 
at  your  own  risk." 

Q.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  your  opinion  upon  was  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  just  to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  have  these  reports 
required  of  all  thee  corporations,  so  that  unlisted  stocks  would  be  compelled  to 
report':* — A.  Those  are  mostly  all  industrials.  Yes;  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  that 
They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  report,  the  same  as  railroads. 

Q.  Do  the  statutes  of  the  various  States  at  the  present  time,  in  your  opinion, 
fui*nish  snfiicient  information  to  shareholders?  For  instance,  is  a  list  of  tbe 
several  stockholders  in  any  priven  case  easily  obtained?— A.  No;  there  are  some 
cases  in  this  State  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where  the  stockholder  can  com- 
pel the  officers  of  the  company  to  allow  him  to  inspect  the  stockholders*  list;  but, 
in  point  of  practice,  if  they  do  not  want  to  show  the  list,  yon  have  got  to  go  down 
there  with  officers  of  the  court  and  have  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  privilege  every  stockholder  ought  to  have,  is  it  not? — ^A,  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  that  might  well  be  regulated?— A.  In  Bngland  every  corpora- 
tion is  required  to  file  a  list  of  its  sto-^kholders  at  Somerset  House,  and  any  holder 
can  go  in  there  and  pay  a  shilling  as  a  fee  and  find  the  list. 

Q.  At  any  time?— A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  What  objection  is  raised  here  in  this  country  to  the  furnishing  of  a  list  of 
stockholders,  if  any? — A.  As  a  rule,  nobody  wants  to  see  them  unlei^Uiere  is  some 
fight  going  on,  and  then  the  dominant  party  naturally  objeots  to  giving  anything 
away. 
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Q.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  for  the  dominant  party  or, 
we  will  say,  the  management  of  a  corporation,  to  actually  continue  in  control 
without  even  itself  owning  a  majority  of  the  shares? — ^A.  Certainly.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  change  the  management  of  a  company  under  present  conditions. 

Q.  And  to  make  this  Information  accessible^ m>  other  stockholders  would  make  a 
change  very  easy? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  managers  of  these  large  corporations,  railroads  and 
industrials,  object  to  the  requirement  proposed  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  a 
requirement  it  would  be  possible  for  a  competitor  in  business  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  thereby  get  information  that  would  be  injurious  to 
the  corporation? — A.  I  had  never  heard  that  point  raised;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
value  it  would  have,  because  I  do  not  see  how  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  So-and-so  is  a  stockholder  of  such  and  such  a  railroad  is  going  to  especially 
help  a  competing  railroad  to  get  any  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  heard  that  point  many  times. — A.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  of  any  special  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  It  has  been  testified  t3  lief  ore  us  several  times  that  these 
privileges  of  stockholders  are  now  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  or  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  corporation;  and  one  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  on  the  street  for  parties  desiring  information  to  buy  a  few 
shares  of  stock  <»nd  then  go  to  the  office  of  the  corporation  and  undertake  to 
demand  it,  and  set  it  by  demanding  it,  and  that  such  practices  as  that  were  con- 
sidered honorame  and  justifiable.  What  would  you  say  on  that  point?— A.  I 
should  say  if  a  stockholder  is  entitled  to  go  to  theotliceof  his  company  to  demand 
from  them  information  of  a  character  that  might  be  useful  to  competitors,  1  do 
not  see  how  you  can  prevent  the  competitor  buying  stock  and  exercising  those 
rights.  I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  managers  of  a  company  to  refuse  an 
ordinary  stockholder  information  of  that  character;  and  I  should  not  consider  the 
stockholders*  list  would  furnish  that  information.  I  do  not  think  any  stockholder 
should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  sit  down  and  look  over  the  books  of  a  company. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  that  privilege.  If  you  are  going  to  give 
that  power,  then  you  need  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  the  power  to 
restrict  transfers  of  stock. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  the  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  a  corporation  to 
stockholders  should  go?  Should  it  l:e  made  in  great  detail?— A.  Corporation 
reports  ought  to  be  made  in  the  ^eatest  possible  detail  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  company.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  company  may  not  be  able  to  state  what, 
say,  the  manufacturing  profit  in  its  business  is,  because  that  might  give  its  com- 
petitors a  clue;  therefore  Its  managers  might  say  "We  do  not  care  to  state  the  gross 
sales;  we  will  simply  show  you  the  net  profits."  But  where  there  is  a  case  of  that 
kind  they  ought  also  to  come  forward  with  an  intelligent  audit  by  experts  to  show 
that  those  profits  are  profits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  custom  as  I  have  been  outlining  in  my  questions, 
of  people  going  to  rival  corporations  and  trying  in  that  way  to  get  intormation? — 
A.  I  should  say,  my  common  sense  would  tell  me  that  such  things  must  have 
been  tried  many  times.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  industrials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  of  anything  you  would  like  to  volunteer 
tiiat  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  questions?— A.  Not  at  this  mdment. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  February  20,  1901, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  L.  GREENE, 

Vice-President  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  Februarv  20,  1901,  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene,  vice-president  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  G^reene,  will  you  give  us  your  full  name? — A. 
Thomas  L.  Greene.  I  am  now  the  vice-president  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  which  is  an  auditing  and  examining  company.  If  you  would  like  to 
know,  I  may  say  I  was  brought  up  as  a  clerk  in  the  railroad  business  under  mv 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  managers  in  olden  time,  and  1  was  in  the  rail- 
way business  in  a  dozen  capacities  for  a  dozen  years.    In  coming  to  New  York  I 
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was  engaged  for  merchants  also  in  transportation  matters,  was  editorial  writer  for 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  and  for  raa^zines  and  periodicals  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  l)y  my  calling  to  stndy  the  business  situation  and  the  cor- 
poration question.  I  have  written  a  book  on  the  subject  called  Corporation 
Finance,  which  contains,  after  a  fashion,  something  of  a  discussion  of  some  of 
these  questions.  Although  it  was  written  3  years  ago,  it  has  general  suggestions 
on  the  questions  which  the  commission  are  considering.  I  ought  to  say  at 
the  outset  I  do  not  speak  of  any  views  except  my  own.  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
for  anybody  else,  in  case  the  question  should  come  up;  and,  furthermore,  I  am  not 
in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  company,  or  of  any  banker,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  or  details  of  any  deals  that  may  be  going  on.  I  say  this  because  it  is 
Doth  a  strength  and  a  weakness  to  be  in  this  position.  I  can  not  give  vou  any 
information  whether  one  company  is  going  to  absorb  the  other  or  not;  but  it  is 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  in  the  sense  that  it  is  usually  the  person  who 
has  had  close  touch  in  the  past  with  these  things  who  keeps  genendly  informed  on 
the  subject  So  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  have  some  general  ideas  in  my  mind 
on  the  situation,  at  least  some  permanent  general  ideas. 

Q.  In  your  business  as  an  official  of  an  auditing  company  have  you  made  exami- 
nations of  financial  companies  and  railroads? — A.  I  would  prefer,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  commission,  to  leave  the  question  of  the  exact  examinations  of  the  Audit 
Company  out  of  the  question.  I  mean  by  that  statement  that  our  relations  are  so 
confidential  that  I  can  not  give  you  information:  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
do  so.  I  would  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  my  general  information,  which  has 
extended  over,  as  I  say,  more  than  30  years*  experience. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  business? — A.  I  had  cause 
to  study  the  anthracite  situation,  the  general  situation,  somewhat  closely. 

Q,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  connected  with  the  independent 
producers  of  anthracite?— A.  I  was  at  one  time;  I  represented  them  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  was  their  production,  annual  production  at  that  time;  that  is.  what 
was  their  percentage  of  the  coal  business? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time 
it  was  somewhere  t)etween  28  x>er  cent  and  30  per  cent.  I  would  not  like  to  state 
the  exact  amount.  That  was  4  or  5  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  total  coal  tonnage,  as  you  see,  and  at  that  time  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  of  one  or  two  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  to-day?— A.  The  individual 
operators  occupy  a  peculiar  position.  They  are  and  have  been  honeet  and  fair 
owners  of  their  properties,  and  they  have  a  right,  the  same  as  everybody  else  has, 
to  conduct  their  business  in  their  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  part  of 
a  very  great  problem  in  the  coal  regions,  and  perhaps  before  taking  up  particularly 
their  position  it  would  be  well  to  speak  of  a  few  facts  about  the  general  situation, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  you.  The  difficulty  in  the  coal  region  is  that  what  the 
college  man  would  call  an  economic  waste  is  tremendous.  It  is  at  the  foundation 
of  the  problem  that  our  financial  people  are  seeking  to  solve.  The  anthracite  coal 
of  the  [Tnited  States  is  confined  to  a  small  area  in  eastern  Pennsvlvaniai  I  think 
it  is  about  400  square  miles,  but  you  can  find  that  out  from  someoody,  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  of  course  a  natural  monopoly.  However,  the  ownership  is  so  cut  up 
by  Individual  holdings  and  by  different  railroads  that  it  is  most  uneconomically 
handled.  I  think  that  that  map  [referring  to  map]  is  approximately  correct  as  to 
the  situation  of  coal  in  the  SchuylKill  and  Lehigh  regions.  Let  us  say,  for  example, 
that  coal  from  those  regions  will  be  hauled  right  past  the  Wyoming  Valley  over 
the  mountain.  If  you  know  the  country  there  you  know  the  Wyoming  Val ley  coal 
goes  over  a  pretty  high  m9untain,  and  will  sometimes  be  hauled  over  that  same 
mountam  back  through  the  Schuylkill  regions  to  tidewater.  I  cite  that  as  on^ 
instance  of  the  great  economic  waste  of  transportation  power. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  railroads  must,  of  course,  have  tonnage.  They  are 
miners  of  coal  principally  to  secure  transportation  of  it,  because  it  is  by  transpor- 
tation that  they  get  their  charges,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  fair  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  result  of  that  system  is  that  the  most  economic  mines  are  not  worked 
to  their  full  capacity,  and  that  the  mines  which  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  money 
to  work  or  operate,  because  they  belone:  to  this  or  that  or  the  other  railroad,  are 
operated.  Any  engineering  expert  that  you  choose  to  call  will  tell  you  in  tech- 
nical language,  which  I  can  not  do,  the  reason  why  some  of  these  mines  cost  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  more  than  others  to  operate.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  mines.  Some  are  on  the  level,  some  fill  up  with  water  and  have  to  be  very 
expensively  pumped,  some  are  very  disadvanta^ously  located  in  various  ways. 
Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  shut  up  the  uneconomic  mines  and  operate  to  their  full 
extent  those  which  cnn  be  operated  cheaply:  if  it  were  possible  to  distribute  the 
total  around  so  that  the  railroads  which  are  entitled  to  the  transportation  would  get 
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it— that  is  to  say,  if  the  Wyoming  tonnage  conld  be  sent  one  way  and  the  Lehigh 
aod  Schuylkill  another  instead  of  crossing  each  other;  that  the  tonnage  which  now 
moves  on  two  railroads  within  100  miles  of  each  other  coald  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other — ^if  all  this  were  possible,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  in  my  mind, 
from  conversjition  with  railroad  people  and  with  the  mining  people,  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  there  could  be  a  saving  in  minmg  and  transporta- 
tion of  $1  a  ton.  There  is  also  another  saving  possible  in  the  way  that  the  coal  is 
distributed  to  the  retailers,  and  incidentally,  I  may  remark,  that  there  is  another 
aaviog,  ix)88ibly,  in  the  way  the  retail  dealers  distribute  to  consumers. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  saving  of  $1  a  ton  likely  to  take  place  when  the 
oonunnnity  of  interest  is  perfected?— A.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  That  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  I  will  bear  it  in  mind.    There  is  also  an  important  bearing  in  it 

Xn  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole  in  the  fact  that  the  governments  df  the  States  have  not 
wed  them  to  combine.  Furthermore,  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  not  ec^onomiCally 
managed  in  the  sense  that  a  great  business  should  be  conducted.  It  should  be 
played  almost,  as  you  might  say,  figuratively  speaking,  like  a  game  of  chess.  The 
railroads  as  a  whole  do  not  know  how  much  coal  is  going  to  one  place  or  another. 
They  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  Binghamton  is  using  as  much  coal  as 
Elmira.  Now,  the  great  iron  companies  know  where  their  markets  are,  and  they 
stady  them,  but  sucm  study  is  impossi  ble  in  the  coal  trade,  because  these  companies 
are  not  combined.  There  is  no  general  policy  about  it.  If  you  will  consider  all  those 
facts,  on  economic  mining,  on  economic  transportation,  the  fact  they  have  each  of 
them  a  large  number  of  selling  agents,  of  subordinates,  I  mean  more  particularly 
who  sell  c(^,  it  is  apparent  to  you,  I  think,  that  this  economic  waste  I  spoke  of  is 
really  very  great. 

Now  comes  the  question  whether  that  waste  could  be  done  away  with.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  can  not  be  entirely  done  away  with  without  absolute  owner- 
ship. The  community  of  interest  will  certainly  enable  the  owners  to  effect  very 
many  economies,  but  they  can  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  situation  at  all.  Let 
US  take  a  practical  illustration;  perhaps  in  that  way  I  may  make  myself  clear  to 
you.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh  Valley  roads  run  alongside  of  each 
other  for  miles  and  miles.  If  it  were  possible  to  transfer  the  coal  that  now  passes 
over  one  road  to  the  other,  that  coal  conld  be  handled  by  the  other  railroad  with 
a  very  great  saving;  but.  of  course,  the  Central  can  not  afford  to  have  its  coal  put 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  unless  its  owners  themselves  have  an  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  Lehigh  Va31e^  arising  from  the  transportation.  It  is  impossible,  you  see. 
That  will  do  as  one  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  full  econo- 
mies possible  in  the  region  can  not  be  had  without  absolute  ownership  of  some 
kind,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  plans 
for  the  real  uniting  of  the  properties.  If  I  were  the  United  States  Qovernment, 
if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  if  I  were  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,.!  should 
consider  it  to  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  long  run  to  absolutely  force 
these  people  together  rather  than  to  compel  them  to  remain  apart  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  does  in  this  particular  case  I  am  talking  of 
now.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  this  way:  If  it  were  possible  to  save,  say,  a  dollar  a  ton 
,  (I  am  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  time  more  than  that  could  be  saved, 
bat  let  us  take  a  dollar  a  ton)  the  price  of  coal  would  be  reduced  to  consumers 
fifty  cents  a  ton,  25  cents  a  ton  could  be  taken  to  pay  interest  on  the  additional 
money  which  would  be  re()uired  before  the  one  road  would  be  operated  instead  of 
the  other,  and  the  companies  could  put  together  26  cents  a  ton  Tor  the  additional 
earnings,  let  us  say,  on  the  present  capitalization.  That  would  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion which  everybody  would  benefit  from. 

Q.  Is  that  what  would  take  place?~A.  Now,  then,  as  to  that  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  operatives.  This  25  cents  a  ton  would  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  companies 
and  allow  larger,  higher  wages  for  the  operatives,  you  know.  Now,  as  to 
whether  that  could  take  place  of  course  that  is  a  very  big  question.  I  have 
always  considered  that  one  way  to  mal^e  lower  prices  to  consumers  would  be  to 
make  greater  economy  in  mining  and  transporting  possible.  Certainly  as  long 
as  everybody  is  working,  as  all  are  novv,  they  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  coal 
if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  because  the  whole  situation  depends  on  getting  a  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  profit  on  it.  They  would  be  in  much  better  condition  to  reduce 
prices,  and  be  willing  to  do  so  if  they  could  in  some  way  save  a  very  large  amount 
m  the  cost  of  transportation.  Mr.  Haddock  told  you  that  the  pi  ice  of  coal  just 
now  is  at  the  highest  point  for  safety.  It  may  be  asked  what  would  hinder  them 
if  they  were  combined  from  putting  up  the  prices.  I  have  no  further  interest  in 
the  question  than  everybody  else.  My  only  interest  is  that  I  buy  a  large  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  every  vear  for  family  use.  So  I  am  directly  interested  in  that 
question.    I  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  them  to  put  the  price  of  coal 
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up  $1  a  ton  or  $3  a  tx>n  more  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time.  It  would  be  the  most 
reckleea  proceeding  they  could  possibly  undertake  in  consideration  of  their  own 
profit,  because  anthracito  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  luxury.  The  competition 
18  extremely  severe;  the  indirect  competition  is  extremely  severe  at  the  present 
time.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  here  in  New  York  who  bum  anthracite  coal  very 
generally  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  Chicago  and  Western  cities  they 
have  a  better  class  of  bituminous  coal  which  they  bum  in  their  grates  and  furnaces, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  indeed  of  the  total  coal  tonnage  that  is  u.'  ed  in  t  he  West 
is  anthracite.  There  is  the  competition  of  oil;  there  is  the  competition  of  gas.  The 
^as  companies,  as  you  know,  are  making  as  much  money  in  the  summer  time  as 
in  the  winter,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  gas  ranges,  which  people  find  very 
useful,  which  can  be  turned  out  in  hot  weather  and  not  have  a  fire  when  no  fire 
is  needed.  Now.  over  and  above  all  that,  there  is  the  question  of  electricity.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  prophesy,  because  no  one  can  tell,  but  there  is  just  a  bare  poasibility 
that  sometime  in  the  future  there  may  be  for  all  our  great  cities  a  large  electnc 
plant,  fed  by  bituminous  coal  which  may  supply  heating  and  cooking  possibilities 
to  oar  families.  This  economy  that  I  spoke  of,  and  which  is  possible  in  the  anthra- 
cite trade,  might  in  the  long  run— not  now— but  in  the  long  run.  prove  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  capital  invested  in  those  companies,  if  something  of  that  kind 
came  about.  In  other  words,  they  would  then  be  prepared  to  drop  prices  a  dollar 
a  ton  if  they  had  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  competition  of  that  kind  may  some 
day  come  out.  The  electrical  exi)erts  can  tell  you  of  the  possibilities  of  it  better 
than  I  can.  We  are  already  furnishing  i  t  bv  a  plant  down  town  to  a  certain  build- 
ing. My  general  proposition  is  if  it  could  be  ^own  that  the  coal  operators  conld 
in  this  way  save  a  large  amount  of  money,  whatever  the  sum,  that  they  would 
themselves  be  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  by  pressure  of  pos- 
sible competition,  in  order  to  forestall  that  possible  competition,  to  reduoe  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  public,  if  the  savings  that  I  speak  of  should  turn  out  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  realized.  I  think,  therefore,  while  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  plans  of  these  people  for  uniting  the  companies  is  in  the 
lines  of  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  long  run.  I  feel  it  so  as  a  con- 
sumer of  coal. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  they  should  unite  to  the  extent  of  controlling 
the  bituminous  fields  as  thoroughly  as  they  may  the  anthracite  fields? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  possible  except  in  localities. 

(^.  It  has  been  charged  that  is  what  they  are  doing  now.— A,  They  can  only 
do  it,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  I  will  go  back  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  trade — we  have  had  a  very  severe  one— 3 
years  ago,  where  the  whole  field  was  supposed  to  be  stopped,  and  yet  foom  some 
place,  nobody  knew  where,  enough  coal  kept  coming  on  the  market  to  break  the 
strike.  Now,  the  experts  in  coal  t^ll  me  that  the  whole  country,  the  whole  United 
States,  is  underlaid  with  bituminous  coal,  not  anthracite,  but  bituminous  coal, 
and  while  there  are  certain  fields  where  it  is  more  favorably  worked  from  the 
location  of  the  mines  like,  for  example,  in  West  Virginia,  and  while  it  is  possible  for 
those  fields  to  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  ever 
to  control  the  bituminous  field  or  that  it  ever  will  be  controlled  fully  to  snch  an 
extent  as  to  make  any  appreciable  public  difference.  Mr.  Saward  was  before  you 
the  other  day.  He  is  now  out  in  his  pai>er  with  a  cry  against  the  bitnminons 
people  because  the  market  is  getting  overstocked.  I  was  reading  it  here  this 
morning.  The  main  purpose  of  these  people,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  keep  up  the 
freight  rates  and  not  let  them  come  against  each  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  not  that  involve  holding  up  the  price  of  coal  if  the 
coal  is  carried  on  a  percentage  basis  by  the  railroads?  Does  not  holding  np  the 
freight  rates  imply  holding  up  the  price  of  coal?  Is  there  not  a  definite  rela- 
tion  between  the  price  of  coal  and  the  transportation  under  all  of  these  agree- 
ments being  made?— A.  Unquestionably  so.  The  general  idea  of  a  traffic  man  is 
that  he  sits  in  his  office  and  determines  that  he  will  charge  50  cents  or  75  cents 
a  ton  for  coal,  something  of  that  kind.  Let  us  take  the  practice;  let  ns  take 
Chicago.  There  is  a  great  market  for  coal  all  around  there,  and  the  price  of  coal 
practically  in  Chicago  is  fi.\ed  by  circumstances  under  no  particular  individual's 
control.  It  depends  on  the  demand  for  the  coal  and  all  that.  A  man  who  is  traffiic 
manager  of  a  railroad,  who  runs  into  Chicago,  says  '*  the  price  of  co^  is  so  mncli, 
the  price  of  mining  is  so  much,  and  what  proportion  between  the  two  shall  vre 
get?  " 

Q.  But  is  that  situation  true  of  this  particular  anthracite  coal  field,  if  there  be 
a  community  of  ownership  of  different  roads,  and  if  all  individual  properties  be 
brought  into  an  agreement  for  the  life  of  the  property  to  ship  for  C5  per  cent  of 
the  tide- water  price?— A.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  clearly  understand  what  yon  are 

getting  at,  but  I  would  say  those  possible  economies  I  have  been  speaking  of  were 
ependent  more  or  less  on  absolute  combination,  as  I  said.    Now,  the  community 
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of  intoreet  which  the  gentleman  referred  to  is  of  course  a  step  in  that  direction; 
ADd  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  step  it  has  of  course  this  economy.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
much  economy  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  force  through  that  plan.  For  e.\am- 
ple,  they  wpnld  be  utterly  unable,  with  a  minority  of  the  stockholders,  to  trans- 
fer the  traffic  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  to  the  Reading.  I  see  in  the  paper  there 
baa  been  a  sale  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading  Company. 

<^  An  absolute  sale?— A.  An  absolute  sale  of  the  majority  of  the  Central  to  the 
Reading  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E&nnedy.)  Bituminous  coal,  as  we  understand  it,  is  carried  at  a 
very  much  lower  rate  by  the  transportation  companies  than  anthracite  coal.  Is 
it  probable  that  if  tiiis  community  of  interest  is  brought  about  or  if  a  consolida- 
tion is  effected  that  the  price  of  bituminous  will  be  put  up  on  that  account? — 
A.  That  is  of  course  the  same  question  in  another  shax>e.  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble to  any  serious  extent.  Now,  take  for  example  the  anthracite  trade.  Appar- 
ently here  is  a  community  of  interest;  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  putting  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  up,  yet  Mr.  Haddock,  who  is  in  tne  busi- 
ness, Uie  other  day  said  that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

Q.  Toua^^ree  with  him? — A.  I  think  he  is  right.  I,  as  a  consumer  of  coal,  am 
perfectly  willing  to  rest  on  the  owners.  If  they  should  force  me  to  pay  $3  a  ton 
more  and  the  rest  of  the  consumers  and  I  should  put  in  an  apparatus  to  bum  soft 
coal,  or  if  that  would  be  impossible,  to  get  along  with  gas  or  oil  or  electricity,  I 
would  never  bum  another  ton  of  anthracite  coal.  They  would  kill  the  goose  that 
bad  laid  the  golden  egg.  It  is  the  same  reliance  in  every  trade.  We  relhr  on  one 
comer  grocery  to  keep  down  to  the  prices  of  the  other  corner  grocery.  The  same 
is  true  with  every  business,  that  our  main  reliance  for  low  prices  is  on  enlightened 
selfishness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  a  word  further  respecting 
that  sale  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading  Company.  You  say  that 
the  sale  was  made  to  a  New  Jersey  corporaion? — A.  No,  a  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tion with  special  powers. 

Q.  Not  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company,  which  is  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration. Will  you  explain?— A.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under 
the  constitution,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  owning  of  mines  by  a  railroad  company. 
What  they  did  do  was  to  organize  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
with  capital  stock,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company  with  capitiu 
stock,  and  the  Reading  Company,  which  owns  both  of  them. 

Q.  Certainly.  Do  I  understand  you  now  that  this  sale  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  made  to  another  corporation?— A.  No;  this  same  Reading  Com- 
pany that  owns  the  railroads. 

Q.  That  company,  then,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation?— A.  A  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration, and  allowed  by  its  special  charter  to  own  the  stock  of  other  companies. 

Q.  And  the  mining  company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road  is  owned 
by  the  same  company?— A.  By  the  same  company. 

Q.  All  of  them,  however,  take  their  charters  from  the  State?— A.  In  that  sense, 
but  there  is  this  difference,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  in  this  almost  ideal  plan 
that  I  am  speaking  of,  of  community  of  interest  of  the  coal  companies,  which 
would  be  best  for  the  community  at  large,  that  the  minority  stockholders  are  in 
the  \ray.  You  can  not  turn  the  coal,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
over  to  the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  the  Reading,  unless  you  own 
that  road  absolutely. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  remedy  for  these  minority  stockholders — the  courts? — 
A.  The  courts  are  very  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholders. 

O.  Can  you  state  any  recent  case  from  memory?— A.  Yes.  Of  course  it  would 
be  far  better  for  you  to  get  the  opinion  of  some  practical  lawyer.  The  only  case 
that  is  in  mvmind  at  the  moment  is  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  and  Putnam 
Railroad,  wnere  the  New  York  Central  bought  a  controlling  interest  and  fore- 
closed on  it,  and  the  courts  very  nearly  upset  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  wrong 
to  the  minority  stockholders.  All  this  involves  technical  points  which  I  am  not 
8]  leaking  of  now,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  are  getting  more  and  more 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholder. 

Q.  The  primary  difficulty  of  absolute  consolidation  of  these  interests  lies  in 
State  legislation  and  in  the  situs  of  the  charters. — A.  On  the  general  proposition 
which  I  am  now  discussing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  is  true  in  a  great  many 
States,  is  very  much  down  on  monopoly,  and  there  is  no  greater  monopoly  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  face  of  it,  than  the  anthracite  coal  field.  There  are  not  any 
other  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  some  of  us  are  bound  by  circumstances  to  bum  it; 
but  I  think  that  the  only  hope  for  lower  coal  in  the  future  is  through  such  a  combi- 
nation of  interests  in  the  anthracite  territory  as  will  allow  the  owners  to  produce 
that  ooal  cheaper,  and  that  can  not  be  done  the  way  the  work  is  done  now. 
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since  that  time. 

<^.  Has  tbe  effe>rt  of  that  leoraranixatioB  in  each  ease  besn  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  stock  and  boc  is  oat?  —A.  I  should  hare  toeoosnlt  figures  before  answering  that 
question.  That  is  a  matter  of  rec3rd  I  do  not  remember:  but  in  an^  case  it  has 
reduced  what  was  at  one  time  absolute  fixed  diarges  of  the  companies  to  contin- 
gent charges:  an  1  one  of  the  tuings  these  people  are  trying  to  do,  if  it  is  a  possible 
thing,  by  th's^-^mmnnitT-oMnterestldea,  is  to  pay  something  on  preferred  stock, 
for  example,  which  really  represents  old  bonds  tnat  were  issued  and  the  holders  of 
which  saffered  a  pecuniary  loos  through  tiie  policy  taken  at  that  time,  of  buying 
out  more  property  than  they  could  carry. 

Q.  Do  lunderstand  yon,  then,  that  one  reason  for  this  present  attempt  is  that 
sufficient  earnings  may  be  made  to  pay  interest  on  tiiis  preferred  stock,  substi- 
tutod  for  tbe  old  bonds?— A.  That  I  think  Is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  generally 
speaking,  of  not  only  the  Beading  company,  bnt  a  great  many  other  railroad  com- 
iwnies  of  this  United  States.  The  railroad  officers  1  am  sure  feel  a  sort  of  obliga- 
tion,it  it  is  a  possible  thing,  by  fair  means,  to  pay  on  the  preferred  stocks  of,  say. 
the  Atchison  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  great  many  companies  of  that  kind  that 
have  been  reorganized,  becanae  you  must  not  forget  that  following  1893  25  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent  was  seriously  affected,  so  that  100  per  cent  suffered. 

Q.  To  go  back,  then,  to  this  particular  question.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  effect 
of  economies  resulting  from  combination  might  be  simply  to  pay  a  larger  return 
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mnon  thoee  securities  which  hare  not  been  profitable,  instead  of  reducing  the  price 
of  coal?— A.  Yes;  that  might  be  the  case.  My  general  position  about  that  is,  if  a 
Aoemalcer  can  invent  a  process  by  which  I  can  buy  my  shoes  50  cents  cheaper, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  shoiud  have  10  or  15  cents  extra  profit.  That  is  the 
general  economic  position  I  think  the  community  is  taking.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
Of  our  patent  laws. 

Q.  You  will  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  volume  of  such  securi- 
tiea  on  which  interest  ia  not  paid,  which  are  waiting  for  returns,  and  that  a  fair 
inference  might  be  that  economies  would  yitid  a  return  on  those  old  securities 
rather  than  reduce  the  price  of  coal?— A.  You  have  the  general  idea  that  if  ^ou 
can  rednce  the  j;)rice  of  coal;  if  you  can  give  a  little  higher  price  to  the  operatives 
and  a  little  dividend  on  some  of  these  exchange  preferred  stocks,  you  have  in  such 
a  situation  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agency,  however,  which,  at  the  present  time,  represents  the 
public  directly  to  see  that  it  gets  that  50  cents  or  25  cents?— A.  Ko  more  than  in 
the  case  of  th«  comer  grocery. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  security  is  ainple  in  that  case?— A.  Without  at  this 
moment  going  into  the  general  question,  I  think  in  the  anthracite  case  we  can  rest 
perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  that  benefit.  At  any  rate. 
It  is  a  question  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  could  not  be  taken  up  by  legisla- 
tors at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  all  the  railroads  should  get  into  the  anthracite  coal 
combination— they  are  interstate  carriers,  I  believe— would  it  not  be  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  those  companies  putting  on  arbitrary  rates  for  carrying 
and  on  the  price  of  coal,  to  have  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  power  to  say  when  the  rates  are  too  high  and  order  them  lowered? — A. 
To  answer  that  question,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  great 
consolidations  of  railroads  outside  of  the  anthracite  fields  are  now  in  process.  In 
my  bumble  judgment,  that  is  a  piurt  of  the  general  question.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisfidon  have  apparently  been  waiting  for  a  dozen  years  to  find  firm 
ground  on  which  to  plant  their  feet.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  present  develop- 
ments will  not  finally  lead  to  just  exactly  the  basis  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  been  long  trying  to  find. 

Q.  Jast  exer  se  me  there  a  minute.  Do  you  mean  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission particularly  or  the  people  in  the  country  who  believe  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission?— A.  I  mean  both  together,  and  it  may  l:e  that  they  may 
now  find  exactly  their  right  place.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is  not  a  good 
plan.  Perhaps  it  may  be.  On  the  general  question,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a 
good  many  of  us  are  glad  on  the  whole  that  it  is  a  matter  of  consolidation  and 
not  a  matter  of  pooling,  for  the  reason  that  the  pool  keeps  things  as  they  are.  It 
simply  snstains  prices;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  what  is  a  real  trust,  as  the  Standard 
Oil  was,  for  example,  while  consolidation  permits  economies,  and  it  is  only 
through  economies  that  we  can  hope  for  reduction  in  prices. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  the  paperH  the  other  day  that  one  large  industrial  com- 
pany had  bought  a  railroad.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  long 
owned  the  road  from  the  lakes  to  his  works.  Now,  if  that  road  ie  bought  to  give 
his  own  road  low  freight  rates,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says, 
"Make  as  low  rates  on  your  own  road  as  yon  please,  but  give  the  other  people  the 
same,*'  we  have  a  situation  that  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  It  is  absolutelv  essential  to  that  position  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  such  power? — A.  Yes:  as  to  how  it  should  be 
brou^t  about,  that  is  a  technical  question  I  am  not  going  into. 

Q.  Your  proposition  would  not  be  practical  unless  the  commission  had  such 
power  in  some  way  given  it? — A.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  power  necessarily  to  take 
the  railroads  by  the  throat.  That  is  matter  for  discussion.  But  that  they  should 
in  some  way  have  an  even  thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  I  do  not  see 
Any  objection  to  it.  What  the  railroad  x)eople  object  to  is  to  have  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  tell  them  what  to  do;  to  say  to  them,  '*  It  is  law;  you  must 
do  it;"  or  what  form  of  contract  they  should  make.  That  is  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  railroad  people.  They  do  not  object  to  the  reasonable  scrutiny  of  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  or  of  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  the  coal.  T  want  to  go 
Iwc  to  it  after  a  while.  But  since  you  touch  the  question  of  pooling,  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  consolidation  movement  which  is  going  on 
in  railroads  at  the  present  time  is  not  making  the  question  of  pooling  an  obsolete 
one?— A.  Yes.  I  was  only  saying  on  the  whole  that  we  who  are  simply  interested 
m  the  generaJ  question  are  rather  glad  now  that  the  pooling  law  did  not  pass, 
DQcauae  the  railroads  have  been  forced  into  this  position  of  consolidation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  public  who  use  anthracite  coal  paying  cbarfcee 
at  the  present  time  upon  investments  made  by  these  raibroads  and  coal  mining 
companies  to  secnre  property  that  will  last  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  years? — ^A.  In 
some  cases,  yes.  The  Reading  is  a  great  illustration.  I  think  you  had  somebody 
before  you  who  spoke  about  that.  Mr.  Gk>wen.  thirty  years  ago,  began  the  plan 
of  buying  up  the  properties  that  were  contiguous  to  the  railroad.  He  bought  up 
coal  lands  that  were  not  used,  with  the  idea  of  controlling  the  supply.  He  bought 
land  that  was  not  worked,  and  that  would  not  be  for  a  long  time,  and  he  tried  to 
get  freight  rates  to  support  that  policy.  As  everybody  knows,  he  failed.  The 
road  was  reorganized. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  he  failed? — A.  Undoubtedly  the  main  reason. 

Q.  Now,  have  vou  any  idea  as  to  how  much  a  ton  the  public  pavs  in  the  way 
of  charges  on  those  lands?— A.  Oh,  that  was  thirty  years  ago  I  am  talking 
about. 

9.  At  present  on  the  property  they  have  acquired? — A.  They  do  not  iMiy  any- 
thing now. 

Q.  Don't  they  pay  a  royalty?— A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you 
pay  a  royalty  or  txnid  interest  to  buy  the  land;  there  is  no  difference.  If  yon  bay 
coal  lands  and  work  them  and  put  out  bonds  at  interest  and  it  amounts  to  $50,000, 
it  makes  no  practical  difference  whether  you  pay  that  $50,000  to  the  owners  of 
bonds  or  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  these  people  have  not  secured  a  mo- 
nopoly of  coal  lands  which  if  they  did  not  hold  other  people  would  work,  thereby 
making  the  price  of  coal  lower  and  relieving  the  public  from  paying  charges  on 
their  investments?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  practically  so  now:  it  was  when 
they  started  out,  or  that  was  their  idea;  but,  as  I  said,  they  failed.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  true  that  if  there  were  50  roads  into  that  territory  and  about  a  hnnared 
different  people  working  those  mines  that  the  competition  between  those  people, 
if  such  a  situation  is  conceivable,  would  after  a  whfle  reduce  coal  to  a  small  price 
per  ton,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a  while.  They  would  all  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
the  situation  by  slow  degrees  would  come  around  to  where  we  are  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  profit  the  railroad  companies  have  in  coal  when  they  get 
here  to  the  seaboard  or  tidewater  and  sell  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not:  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  The  circumstances  are  so  varied.  Each  road  has  its  own  special  cireom- 
stances. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  instance?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  so.  It  is  understood,  for  example,  tnat  the  Reading  mines  cost  more  to  operate 
on  the  whole  than  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is  true  of  the  whole  Southern  field?— A.  -It  is  tme 
of  the  whole  Southern  field,  the  Schuylkill,  for  instance. 

Q.  For  what  reason?— A.  It  is  the  general  difficulty  of  working  the  field,  and 
the  condition  in  which  it  is.  The  coal  is  slightly  different.  All  these  different 
fields  have  different  characteristics  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  all  of  the  issues  of  securities  originally  made 
for  the  purchase  of  those  coal  lands,  in  order  to  hold  them,  have  been  soueezed 
out? — A.  Substantially  so.  The  Reading  company  has  been  reorganized  twioe 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Has  the  effect  of  that  reorganization  in  each  case  been  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  stock  and  bonds  out?— A.  I  should  have  to  consult  figures  before  answering  that 
question.    That  is  a  matter  of  record  I  do  not  remember:  but  in  an^  case  it  has 
reduced  what  was  at  one  time  absolute  fixed  charges  of  the  comi>anies  to  contin- 
gent charges;  and  one  of  the  things  these  people  are  trying  to  do,  if  it  is  a  possible 
thing,  by  this  community-of -interest  idea,  is  to  pay  something  on  preferred  stock, 
for  example,  which  really  represents  old  bonds  tnat  were  issued  and  the  holders  of 
which  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  through  the  policy  taken  at  that  time,  of  buying 
out  more  property  than  they  could  carry. 
/      Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  one  reason  for  this  present  attempt  is  that 
/   sufficient  earnings  may  be  made  to  pay  interest  on  this  preferred  stock,  subeti- 
/    tuted  for  the  old  bonds?— A.  That  I  think  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  generally 
/     speaking,  of  not  only  the  Reading  companv,  but  a  great  many  other  railroad  com- 
;      panies  of  this  United  States.    The  railroad  officers  1  am  sure  feel  a  sort  of  obliga- 
•'      tion,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  by  fair  means,  to  pay  on  the  preferred  stocks  of,  say. 
the  Atchison  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  great  many  companies  of  that  kind  that 
have  been  reorganized,  because  you  must  not  forget  that  following  1893  25  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent  was  seriously  affected,  so  that  100  per  cent  suffered. 

Q.  To  go  back,  then,  to  this  particular  question.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  effect 
of  economies  resulting  from  combination  might  be  simply  to  pay  a  larger  return 
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mm  thoee  secnrities  which  have  not  been  profitable,  instead  of  reducing  the  price 
of  coal?— A.  Yes;  that  might  be  the  case.  My  general  position  about  that  is,  if  a 
Bhoemaker  can  indent  a  process  by  which  I  can  buy  my  shoes  50  cents  cheaper, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  have  10  or  15  cents  extra  profit.  That  is  the 
general  economic  position  I  think  the  community  is  taking.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  our  patent  laws. 

Q.  You  will  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  volume  of  such  securi- 
ties on  which  interest  is  not  paid,  which  are  waiting  for  returns,  and  that  a  fair 
inference  might  be  that  economies  would  yield  a  return  on  those  old  securities 
rather  than  reduce  the  price  of  coal? — A.  You  have  the  general  idea  that  if  you 
can  reduce  the  j;nrice  of  coal;  it'  you  can  give  a  little  higher  price  to  the  operatives 
and  a  little  dividend  on  some  of  these  exchange  preferred  stocks,  you  have  in  such 
a  situation  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agency,  however,  which,  at  the  present  time,  represents  the 
public  directly  to  see  that  it  gets  that  50  cents  or  25  cents?— A.  Ko  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the*  corner  grocery. 

Q.  And  :^ou  think  the  security  is  aniple  in  that  case?— A.  Without  at  this 
moment  going  into  the  general  question,  1  think  in  the  anthracite  case  we  can  rest 
perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  that  benefit.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  question  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  could  not  be  taken  up  by  legisla- 
tors at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  If  all  the  railroads  should  get  into  the  anthracite  coal 
combination — they  are  interstate  carriers,  I  believe— would  it  not  be  desarable,  in 
view  of  the  possibuily  of  those  companies  putting  on  arbitrary  rates  for  carrying 
and  on  the  price  of  coal,  to  have  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  power  to  say  when  the  rates  are  too  high  and  order  them  lowered? — A. 
To  answer  that  question,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  great 
consolidations  of  railroads  outside  of  the  anthracite  fields  are  now  in  process.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  that  is  a  piurt  of  the  general  question.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  apparently  been  waiting  for  a  dozen  years  to  find  firm 
ground  on  which  to  plant  tneir  feet.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  present  develop- 
ments will  not  finally  lead  to  just  exactly  the  basis  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  been  long  trjring  to  find. 

Q.  Just  excr  se  me  there  a  minute.  Do  you  mean  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misBion  particularly  or  the  people  in  the  country  who  believe  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  mean  both  together,  and  it  may  l:e  that  they  may 
now  find  exactly  their  right  place.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is  not  a  good 
plan.  Perhaps  it  may  be.  On  the  general  question,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a 
good  many  of  us  are  glad  on  the  whole  that  it  is  a  matter  of  consolidation  and 
not  a  matter  of  pooling,  for  the  reason  that  the  pool  keeps  things  as  they  are.  It 
simply  sustains  prices;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  what  is  a  real  trust,  as  the  Standard 
Oil  was,  for  example,  while  consolidation  permits  economies,  and  it  is  only 
through  economies  that  we  can  hope  for  reduction  in  prices. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  one  large  industrial  com- 
pany had  bou(?ht  a  railroad.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  long 
owned  the  road  from  the  lakes  to  his  works.  Now,  if  that  road  is  bought  to  give 
his  own  road  low  freight  rates,  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says, 
''Make  as  low  rates  on  your  own  road  as  you  please,  but  give  the  other  people  the 
flame,"  we  have  a  situation  that  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  is  absolutelv  essential  to  that  position  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  such  power? — A.  Yes;  as  to  how  it  should  be 
brou^t  about,  that  is  a  technical  question  I  am  not  going  into. 

Q.  your  proposition  would  not  be  practical  unless  the  commission  had  such 
power  in  some  way  given  it? — A.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  power  necessarily  to  take 
the  railroads  by  the  throat.  That  is  matter  for  discussion.  But  that  they  should 
in  some  way  have  an  even  thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  I  do  not  see 
ftny  objection  to  it.  What  the  railroad  people  object  to  is  to  have  tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  tell  them  what  to  do;  to  say  to  them,  '*  It  is  law;  you  must 
(lo  it;  '*  or  what  form  of  contract  they  should  make.  That  is  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  railroad  people.  They  do  not  object  to  the  reasonable  scrutiny  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  the  coal.  T  want  to  go 
back  to  it  after  a  while.  But  since  you  touch  the  question  of  pooling,  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  consolidation  movement  which  is  going  on 
in  railrc^ds  at  the  present  time  is  not  making  the  question  of  pooling  an  obsolete 
one?— A.  Yes.  I  was  only  saying  on  the  whole  that  we  who  are  simply  interested 
in  the  generaJ  question  are  rather  glad  now  that  the  pooling  law  did  not  pass, 
liecause  the  railroads  have  been  forced  into  this  position  of  consolidation. 
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8.  How  have  they  been  forced? — A.  By  the  march  of  events. 
.  Are  yon  famUiar  with  the  labor  sitnation  in  the  anthracite  field? — A.  No; 
not  in  detail.    I  conld  not  ezprees  any  opinion  abont  it,  except  in  a  general  way. 
I  wonld  like  to  have  every  man  get  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  living  ont  of  it. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  g^eat  cuspntea,  like  that  of  last  fall  in  the 
anthracite  field?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration.  Ab  to  exactly 
how  it  should  be  applied  I  am  not  quite  certain  or  clear. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  a  condition  brought  about  like  this:  Where  there  are 
three  parties  at  interest,  the  mine  owners  ana  operators  on  one  side,  the  miners 
on  the  other,  and  the  public;  where  there  is  a  cessation  of  work  and  the  pablic 
suffers,  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  first-mentioned  parties  is  obdurate  or  stiff- 
necked  and  holds  out,  allowing  the  public  to  suffer,  they  themselves  suffering  more 
than  anybody  else,  perhaps,  do  you  believe  that  under  those  circumstances  there 
should  De  some  force  which  would  compel  the  settlement  of  that  difficulty,  some 
legal  force?— A.  That  is  a  tou^h  question.  If  settlement  could  be  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  .of  public  opinion,  of  course  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  it. 
Tluat  is  not  always  possible.  One  solution  that  has  often  been  suggested  is  that 
the  labor  union  should  be  incorporated  and  be  made  responsible  parties  for  their 
X>art  of  the  contract,  so  that  when  you  did  make  an  agreement  you  would  have 
some  body  you  could  deal  with.  I  think  everybody  that  is  familiar  with  the  si^ 
nation  is  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  labor  forces  in  some  wav. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  as  desirable  as  the  union  of  capital?— A.  Yes;  the^  should  in 
some  way  agree.  I  think  it  is  also  generally  admitted  that  the  workmgman  haa 
an  ethical  right  to  some  consideration  by  his  employer  as  a  matter  of  business  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  that  should  be  brought 
about.  You  can  not  give  the  business  over  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions. 
If  you  do  that  you  have  the  position  they  have  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have 
practically  stopped  all  improvements  in  machinery.  Where  the  dividing  line 
should  be  drawn  is  a  question  which  I  have  no  offhand  opinion  on. 

Q.  You  sav  the  labor  organizations  should  have  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  their  employers.  Do  you  not  think  thev  should  have  a  full  and  equal  voice  in 
fixing  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
work? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  plnn  is  not  a  council  of  persons  on  both 
sides,  who  should  discuss  these  matters  without  absolute  power  to  fix  terms.  If 
the  trade  unions  are  wrong  and  insist  upon  their  demands,  they  ought  not  to  have 
their  way;  and  if  the  employers  are  wrong  and  insist  upon  theirs,  they  ought  not 
to  have  their  way.  Now,  which  is  right  is  the  question.  It  depends  on  circum- 
stances. In  some  places  it  may  be  one  wav,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  the  other. 
I  should  suggest  conciliation,  if  it  is  possible,  to  save  the  question  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  statement  is  frequently  made  publicly,  and  haa  been 
made  before  this  commission,  that  the  several  mining  companies  mine  at  a  losa, 
but  that  they  make  up  that  loss  by  the  profit  on  transportation.  Will  you  say 
anything,  without  specifying  names,  as  to  the  practice  in  keeping  accounts  between 
the  railroad  and  the  subsidiary  mining  company.''— A.  Why,  the  accounts  ou^^ht  to 
be  distinct  and  the  companies  treated  asseparate  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  factit  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  in  the  anthracite  regions.  If  you  will  recollect,  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  the  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  get  tonnage,  operated  the  mines 
alongside  of  their  road  at  a  disadvantage  of.  perhaps,  50  cents  a  ton,  let  us  say. 
Thev  are  operating  the  mines  at,  say,  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton  in  order  to  get  tonnage, 
while  across  the  river,  a  mine  is  operated  at  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  mean  that  there  is  an  absolute  loss;  that  is  to  say.  that 
for  each  ton  of  coal  the  wages  paid  out,  the  railroad  operatiiu^  expenses,  interest 
charges,  etc.,  amount  to  more  than  the  price  which  is  credited  by  the  transporta- 
tion company  when  it  takes  the  coal? — A.  That  might  be  true  of  some  specific 
collieries.  Of  course  you  can  not  find  out,  because  nobody  can  get  at  those 
accounts.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  themselves  know.  It  might  be  true 
of  some  specific  collieries,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  true  at  certain  specific 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do,  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
a  mine;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  operating  expenses. 

Q.  Can  you  specify?— A.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  every  mine  that 
must  be  done,  what  they  call  dead  work,  and  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  you  are  going  to  get  ont.  They  must  fill  out  chambers,  and  make 
track,  which  work  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  sale  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  all  of  that  labor  should  be  chained 
to  improvements  of  the  mine  or  all  of  it  to  operating  expenses,  or  half  and  hal£ 

Q.  It  seems  all  of  it  should  be  charged  to  the  mine,  and  not  to  the  railroad? — A. 
Yes.  You  are  asking,  though,  whether  the  mine  is  profitable.  It  all  depends  on 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  keep  the  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  any  of  the  companies  take  any  aooount  of  the 
fact  that  the  mines  will  be  exhausted  within  a  limited  time?— A.  Very  few  of 
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them  indeed.  In  the  anthracite  field  there  is  an  absolate  limit  to  the  amoont  of 
coal  yon  can  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  eetimatee  which  in  yonr  judgment  are  reliable  as  to  the 
possible  life  of  the  anthracite  field  at  its  present  rate  of  production? — A.  Oh,  the 
estimates  differs  greatly.  I  hare  been  told  by  the  people,  I  am  not  an  en£[ineer, 
and  can  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  have  been  told  by  the  people  that  it  will 
▼ary  from  50  to  150  years. 

9>  That  150  years  would  be,  perhaps,  the  maximum? — A.  Well,  that  is  general 
opinion.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  the  coal  there  may  be. 
Some  of  the  coal  ia  all  good  coal,  fine  coal,  and  easily  mined.  Bye  and  bye  we 
shail  get  into  the  more  difficult  operations,  where  it  will  cost  mpre  money  to  mine 
that  coal  undoubtedly. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  any  testimony  to  offer  on  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion that  has  not  been  brought  out?>-A.  1  do  not  think  so.  It  would  require  a 
discussion  of  detail,  and  I  think  in  this  particular  the  time  is  limited,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  confine  the  matter,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  general  statements  of 
this  kind.  Of  course  tbeie  are  general  statements,  and  the  facts  vary  in  each 
case,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  according  to  each  railroad  and  each  property. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  knowledge,  acquired  not  from  particular 
sources  but  from  the  press  and  other  ways,  of  the  nature  of  the  sale  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Com]>any  to  the  Erie  KailroUd? — A.  No;  I  only  know  what 
the  street  has  said— what  has  been  published  in  the  papers.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  general  plan—community  of  interest. 

(j.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  financial  method  of  effecting  that*  purchase. —A. 
Why,  somebody  with  a  whole  lot  of  money  had  to  arrange  for  it  and  take  the 
financial  responsibility.  It  is  so  tremendous  a  transaction  that  the  ordinairy  man 
is  lost  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  statement  in  that  connection  that  would  be  useful,  without  vio- 
lating any  confidence  at  all? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  this  com- 
mnnity-of -interest  idea,  which  I  have  just  said,  to  be  completely  successful  should 
be  merged  into  ownership.    It  does  unite  two  properties. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge,  acouired  from  public  sources,  as  to  the  price  that 
was  paid  for  the  securities? — ^A.  Nothing;  only  what  the  newspapers  have  said. 

Q.  May  I  ask  whether  that  price,  as  vou  remember  it,  was  high,  as  compared 
with  prices  prevailing  in  previous  years?  Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  without 
specifying  any  particular  company,  where  these  consolidations  take  place  are 
prices  as  a  rule  rather  above  the  average  of  a  long  term  of  years,  or  not? — A.  I 
should  eay,  on  the  whole,  they  are  slightly  above.  Usually  uie  holders  of  large 
amounts  of  stock  are  unwilling  to  sell  at  market  prices.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  case  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  The  stock  of  that  company  has  not  been, 
perhaps,  quite  as  high  as  the  price  paid:  but  that  company  owns  most  valuable 
possibilities,  including  teiminai  lands  on  the  Hudson  River,  which  are  now  unused; 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  the  owners  of  that  company  to  say  that  if 
they  sold  ont  to  somebody  who  could  use  those  facilities  they  should  be  allowed 
for  them. 

Q.  Might  it  not  depend,  however,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  price  paid,  on 
whether  that  purchase  was  made,  as  is  said,  at  the  top  of  the  market— that  is, 
when  average  prices  are  high  all  through  the  range  of  public  securities — or  whether 
it  were  made  at  a  period  ox  public  depression?— A.  Of  course  the  price  of  stock  is 
an  important  factor,  but  the  question  when  the  circumstances  wHX  allow  you  to 
make  use  of  a  property  is  an  equally  important  factor. 

Q.  The  x>oint  1  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  consolidation  effected  at  a  mar- 
ket where  a  very  high  range  of  prices  prevails  would  entail  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  capitalization  of  that  purchase  in  future  years  when  the  business  becomes 
lees?— A.  That  is  the  business  of  the  financial  people  to  determine;  and  as  they 
are  long  experienced  in  the  business,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  see  their  way 
clear  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  investment.  If  I  may  turn  for  an  illustration 
from  the  anthracite  field  for  a  moment  back  to  the  trolley  companies,  which  is  a 
common  case:  Two  companies  are  operating  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  Some- 
body comes  along  and  gets  an  option  to  buy  them  out.  Maybe  the  stocks  are  sell- 
ing at  par.  Those  people  see  that  by  putting  them  together  they  will  create  traffic, 
and  render  the  stock  worth  150.  They  can  well  afford  to  p>ay  100,  what  it  is 
worth  to  the  owners,  with  the  idea  of  getting  150  for  it.  That  is  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate transaction. 

Q.  Suppose  we  assume  two  railroads  coming  together;  assume  they  can  make 
the  stock  worth  150  where  it  was  100  before.  Does  not  that  imply  that  the  50  is 
fomg  into  the  (Kxskets  of  the  people  effecting  the  consolidation,  instead  of  the  serv- 
ice?—A.  If  you  take  it  in  that  way  it  might  be  so;  but  the  history  of  all  railroads 
Ib  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  public  will  get  the  benefit  in  increased  train  service.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.    Let  us  suppose— I  do  not  know  anything 
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about  that,  bnt  let  ns  aasnme  for  a  moment  that  the  people  wanted  a  very  large 
place  on  tide  water,  where  they  could  handle  a  large  amount  of  coal.  The  tide- 
water facilities  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  would  give  them  something  they 
never  could  get  without  it.  Let  us  assume  that  for  a  moment.  Now.  they  could 
well  afford  to  pay  15  points  above  the  market  for  such  a  privilege  as  that;  and 
that  would  result  in  the  long  run  in  this  very  reduction  of  price  that  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

Cj.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  recent  recapitalizationfl 
of  coal  companies,  are  they  not  ver^  largely  overcapitalissed,  in  comparison  with 
their  real  value?— A.  I  think  you  will  have  to  ask  some  stockbroker  about  that. 
It  is  a  question  what  you  mean  by  real  value. 

Q.  I  supposed  3'ou  had  in  your  business  actual  estimates  of  the  real  values  ci 
many  of  these  companies,  and  could  give  them  without  going  into  details. — A. 
There  is  ne  such  thing  as  **  actual  value."  considering  these  companies. 

Q.  There  ought  to  be,  ought  there  not?— A.  No;  it  is  imi>ossible.  if  you  mean  by 
actual  value  the  reproduction  of  the  roadbe  1  and  the  cars,  etc.  It  would  require 
a  very  accurate  examination,  and  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  without 
an  examination.  1  question  whether  you  can  build  a  road  into  the  anthracite 
field  for  less  money  now. 

Q.  The  intent  of  the  question  is  to  determine  what  price  should  be  charged  for 
a  certain  commodity.  The  question  of  the  value  of  the  plant  and  of  the  company's 
interest  on  it  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  would  it  not? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  the  plant  is  a  consideration  for 
the  legislature.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  the 
investor,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  talking  hearsay,  but  I  think  if  the  legi  la  tares 
would  keep  in  mind  the  investor  they  would  help  to  solve  a  great  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  is  ^ing  to  rob  the  community, 
let  lis  say,  by  coal  or  freight  or  whatever  else,  he  does  it  with  the  object  of  making 
money;  and  undoubtedly  the  only  way  he  can  make  money  is  by  unloading  that 
stock  on  the  public  at  high  prices.  Now,  if  you  can  have  a  statement  or  some 
means,  by  examination  of  the  affairs  of  that  company,  that  show  its  great  earn- 
ings are  on  a  false  basis,  and  destroy  the  possibility  of  that  man  selling  his  stock 
at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the  investor,  you  kill  the  motive. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  railroad  is  fairly  represented  by  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness. It  has  besides  itc  bonds  large  amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock. 
Now,  then,  in  the  making  of  its  rates  of  freight,  what  proportion  should  be  given 
to  preferred  and  to  common  stock,  which  has  no  standing,  you  might  say? — A.  I 
do  not  think  that  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  indus- 
trial situation. 

Q.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  that  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.— A.  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  think  they  made  a  very 
serious  mistake. 

Q.  Why  so,  if  you  please?— A.  I  am  familiar  with  a  great  many  businesses.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  know  something  about  them,  not  only  recently,  but  extending 
over  a  number  of  years.  I  find  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  people  making  large 
investments  that,  considering  the  risks  of  their  business,  if  they  can  not  make  1 2  or 
13  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment,  they  would  better  lend  out  their  money  on 
bond  or  mortgage  and  go  out  of  business,  and  let  somebody  else  take  it  that  can  do 
it.  That  is  the  general  situation  among  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  Take  a 
mill:  A  man  that  can  not  make  12  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  mill  would  better  go 
out  of  business.  That  is  the  general  condition  of  the  community.  Now,  if  yon 
ask  that  man  to  come  to  New  York  to  arrange  for  a  corporation  to  take  over  his 
mills,  he  wants  to  issue  bonds  and  stock.  What  can  he  issue  bonds  for?  Only  for 
the  value  of  his  mill.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  rest  of  his  earning  capacity? 
He  has  got  to  issue  stock  for  it.  You  are  forced  into  this  condition:  Here  is  the 
mill,  worth  $100,000;  it  is  earning  $12,000.  He  can  not  issue  bonds  for  more  than 
$100,000,  and  6  per  cent  on  that  is  $6,000.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  other  0? 
Issue  common  stock  on  it.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  financial  people  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction. 
Nobody  is  deceived.  The  mill  is  legitimately  earning  $6,000  over  the  face  of  its 
bonds.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  bonds  on  for  $1 00,000,  and  stocks  for  $100,000 
more.  Of  course  that  stock  is  called  water,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct 
term  to  apply  to  it.  That  is  a  capitalization  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mill, 
which  is  represented  in  our  financial  scheme  by  common  stock.  Whoever  receives 
common  stock  finds  written  all  over  it  the  contingent  value  of  that  property.  It 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction.  The  only  thing  is,  like  everything  else,  when 
a  man  goes  to  organize  that  mill  he  may  put  $200,000  on  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  valuing  it  and  the  ease  with  which  formerly  any  amount  of  stock  could  be  put 
on  it.    You  can  not  do  it  now. 
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Q.  Theprice  in  the  market,  I  suppose,  would  regulate  that?— A.  You  can  not  do 
that  in  Wall  street  to-day. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  issue  all  stocks  and  no  bonds? — 
A.  Oh,  certainly;  but  there  is  an  economic  difference.  You  can  borrow  money  at 
4  or  5  per  cent  ii  you  are  earning,  say,  6  per  cent  on  $200,000  and  your  stockholder  is 
getting  6  per  cent  dividend.  Now,  if  you  can  turn  around  and  issue  $100,000  at  4 
per  cent,  your  stock  is  getting  8  per  cent,  don*t  >rou  see?  In  other  words,  the 
financial  point  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  community — one  which 
wants  a  safe  investment  and  is  willing  to  take  a  low  interest;  the  other  wants 
more,  but  is  willing  to  take  a  little  risk. 

Q.  In  financiering  these  corporations,  both  industrials  and  railroads,  do  the 
present  laws,  in  your  opinion,  sufficiently  protect  investors  as  regards  the  repre- 
sentations that  may  be  made  or  that  should  be  made  in  the  prospectuses  of  these 
concerns?— A.  On  the  whole,  no.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Wall  street  has  had  some  bitter  experiences  lately,  and  there  is  a  much  greater 
protection  in  the  conservatism  of  Wall  street  than  there  is  in  thelaw. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  an  example  of  one  of  these  experiences  that  yon  mention  that 
Wall  street  has  had?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  I  etter  to  let  it  go  as  a  general  state- 
ment, if  you  do  not  mind,  because  some  of  these  things  I  would  not  want  to  refer 
to  particularly.  I  need  only  ask  you  to  look  at  the  quotations  of  some  of  the  indus- 
trial stocks  that  were  floated  in  1899. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  made  a  comparison  between  what  Wall  street  is 
doing  and  what  the  law  is  doing?— A.  I  meant  by  that  that  it  was  a  very  di^cult 
thing  now  in  Wall  street  to  form  an  indnstrial  combination,  let  us  say,  except  on 
the  most  conservative  lines;  so  that  while  the  law  does  not  protect  the  investor 
anymore  now  than  it  did  two  years  ago,  you  can  not  get  a  banking  house  in  Wall 
street  to  issue  an  uncertain  security.  The  banking  houses  won't  do  it,  and  the 
investor  would  not  buy  it.  Therefore  there  is  more  protection  just  now  than 
ihrongh  the  law. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  States  which  have  branched  out  liberally  in  their 
laws  in  imitation  of  New  Jersey  receive  no  comfort  and  support  from  Wall  street 
now,  do  you? — A.  No.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  that 
1  know  of.    The  rule  is,  **  Let  the  buyer  beware." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Now,  touching  those  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  a  moment, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  spoken  of  them,  do  you  think  the  rights  of  the  individual 
shareholder  there  are  sufficiently  protected?— A.  in  this  sense,  as  I  say,  you  are 
notified  that  you  must  beware  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  pretense  to  keep  the 
people  from  buying  common  stock  when  they  ought  not  to,  or  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  present  time,  under  which  the  corpo- 
rations are  organized,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  management  of  a  corporation,  being 
in  the  saddle,  so  to  speak,  to  so  continue  without  actually  holding  a  majority  c3 
the  stock? — A.  Not  when  anybody  wants  to  turn  them  out;  no. 

Q.  Are  there  any  regulations  or  methods  by  which  a  stockholder  can  learn  all 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several  stockholders- can  learn  who  they  are? — 
A.  1  believe  so.  It  is  hedged  about,  you  know.  The  difficulty  is  that  somebody 
will  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  order  to  mal^e  troub  e  for  them.  At  least  that 
is  what  they  are  afraid  of.  The  genuine  stockholder  can  ^^enerally  get  ^1  the 
information  he  wants.  What  the  corporations  are  afraid  of  is  the  man  who,  from 
ulterior  purposes,  buys  up  stock  and  then  asks  for  the  books  in  order  to  create 
sentiment  against  them. 

Q.  It  is  customary  for  these  large  corporations,  just  before  the  annual  election, 
to  send  out  blank  proxies  all  over  the  country,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  they  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  that  system  for  an  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lists  of  any  of  these  corporations  can  be  seen  by 
Any  other  shareholder  than  the  officers? — A.  I  would  refer  you  to  some  of  these 
companies'  lawyers  for  it,  the  exact  legal  situation;  but  a  legitimate  stockholder 
can  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  information  if  he  goes  the  right  way  about  it. 
.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Including  the  names  of  the  other  stockholders?  That 
18  the  vital  point. — A.  I  won't  express  an  opinion  on  that  point,  as  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  Last  year  there  was  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  of  New  York 
a  law,  which  it  is  understood  was  prepared  in  a  measure  by  Prolessor  Jenks  of 
year  commission,  and  which  was  intended  to  cover  that  point,  that  there  should 
he  an  office  kept  where  the  stockholders*  books  should  be  kept  on  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  My  question  was  to  lead  up  to  that  one— whether  your 
experience  would  lead  you  to  favor  the  enactment  of  some  legal  requirement  by 
which  a  shareholder  should  have  the  right,  upon  demand,  to  have  the  .use  of  a  list 
of  his  fellow  shareholders?— A.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  New  York  state 
in  which  the  corporations  which  are  themselves  shareholders  are  apparently  not 
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treated  well.  Perhape  it  woald  be  well  if  we  could  have  a  recast  of  the  corpora- 
tion laws  80  as  to  cover  not  only  that  point  yon  speak  of,  but  a  number  of  otners. 
some  of  them  for  and  some  of  them  against  the  corporations.  This  bill  of  a  year 
ago  was  intended  to  allow  the  corporations  to  do  honestly  and  legitimately  what, 
for  example,  they  can  not  now  do,  provided  they  would  make  a  clean  breast  of 
what  they  were  doing.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  bill.  It  was  the  old  idea  of 
publicity  through  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  qnalified 
experts. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Riplet.  )  You  speak  of  the  laws  of  New  York  prohibiting  the  hold- 
ing of  stock  of  one  corporation  by  another. — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Such  holding,  however,  is  permitted  in  the  laws  of  New  tfersey,  and  is  the 
essence  of  the  anthracite  coal  financial  situation?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  Pennsylvania  also?— A.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak. 
I  do  not  know  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania:  but  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eenmbdy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  transfer  books  and  lists  of  stock- 
holders and  other  books  of  these  great  New  Jersey  corporations,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  offices  in  New  .Tersey,  and  should  be  there  under  the  law  of  New 
Jersey,  are  actuidly  in  New  York  City? — A.  No;  they  are  over  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  or  is  it  true,  that  at  one  time  they  were  not  there,  and  when 
an  investigation  was  supposed  to  be  under  way  great  express  wagonioads  of  them 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  put  in  those  temporary  offices  in  New  Jersey?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that  Most  of  the  corporations  I  know  of  are  law  abid- 
ing. They  have  their  records  and  offices  in  New  Jersey.  Some  of  them  have 
directors  there.  I  know  that  special  cases  have  arisen,  under  the  old  condition  of 
things,  where  they  held  the  corporation's  books  there.  I  mean  they  had  small 
offices;  the  clerks  are  not  there,  vou  understand,  but  enough  of  the  corporation 
machinery  is  there  to  satisfy  the  law.  The  president  has  to  be  where  the  business 
is  ffoing  on— in  New  York  Cit^,  you  know— but  the  stock  books  are  usually  kept 
in  New  Jersey,  and  so  far  as  i  know  the  corporations  do  carry  out  the  law  faith- 
fully.   I  never  Imew  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.  )  Do  you  know  of  some  that  have  been  lax  in  that  matter?— 
A.  No;  1  do  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  thought  the  legis- 
latures should  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  investors,  and  in  that  way  they 
would  be  serving  the  consumer  as  a  rule.  Would  you  think  it  an  unreasonable 
requirement  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shareholders  in  a  corporation 
should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  all  members  before  an  annual  election?— A.  I 
don't  think  tiiere  would  be  so  much  objection  to  that  requirement  if  you  would 
couple  with  it  other  conditions  which  a  corporation  desires.  In  other  words,  yon 
have  taken  just  one  point  in  a  very  big  corporation  question.  The  way  to  do  that 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  to  recast— if  you  are  speaking,  for  example,  of  New 
York  (jity— all  of  the  corporation  laws;  not  only  that,  but  other  things. 

Q.  What  other  things?— A.  Holding  of  stock,  for  instance.  I  believe  you  have 
a  process  to  get  at  the  stock  books  of  corporations  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practically  impossible  under  the  New  Jersev  laws  for  stockholders 
out  of  harmony  with  the  management  of  a  corx>oration  to  learn  of  the  holdings  of 
other  members  in  that  corporation  to  the  end  that  they  might  put  up  another 
ticket  for  officers  and  directors? — A.  I  have  had  the  people  speak  to  me  about  that 
matter  a  number  of  times.  They  have  always,  I  think,  without  exception  told  me 
that  a  bona  fide  stockholder  could  go  into  the  office  and  get  all  the  information 
he  wants,  but  they  do  not  want  Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown  to  get  a  list  and  put  up  a 
game  by  which  he  would  have  to  be  bought  out  at  the  cost  of  a  number  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Now,  if  you  can  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a  stockholder  can 
get  all  the  information  he  ought  to  have  and  so  the  speculator  can  not  take  an 
advantage  of  it,  I  think  that  is  all  you  can  ask  for,  and  I  think  every  corporation 
will  immediately  accede  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the  man  who  is  a  bona  fide  share- 
holder should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  he  applies  for  a  list  of  his  fellow 
shareholders?- A.  Certainly;  there  is  the  difficulty.  I  may  be  wrong  about  It  bat 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  officers  of  corporations  have  again  and  again  stated  to  me 
on  that  subject  that  the  people  who  desire  to  look  at  their  books  and  make  a  row 
about  their  affairs  are  the  people  who  ^o  not  own  anv  stock,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords. There  are  a  great  many  x)eople  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  going  around  and  trying  to  obstruct  something  or  other,  by  reason  of  which 
obstruction  they  shall  be  bought  off.  Obstruction  is  considered  in  Wall  street  a 
legitimate  thing  if  it  can  be  done  fairly.  The  right  should  be  hedged  so  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  speculators  to  take  advantage  of  it.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  controversy. 
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Q.  As  to  the  financial  reports  of  the  different  corporations*  do  yon  think  that 
t2ioee  are  made  in  snfficient  detail  at  the  present  time  to  the  shareholders?  In 
other  words,  how  far  into  detail  should  financial  reports  of  corix>rations  be  made 
to  tlie  members  thereof?— A.  That  is  a  qnestion  on  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  thought.  Practically,  my  experience  is  that  when  a  paxtner- 
riiip  18  turned  into  a  corporation  it  does  not  lose  at  all  its  business  position.  It 
has  changed  its  form,  but  its  business  position  is  the  same  as  before.  But  nobody 
aaka  a  partnership  to  ^ve  undue  information.  Just  the  moment,  however,  it 
becomes  a  corporation  mformation  is  asked  for.  Men  do  not  wish  to  give  away 
their  seorets  any  more  under  those  conditions  than  they  do  when  in  a  partnership. 
There  is  the  conflicting  situation.  A  railroad  is  quite  different  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  New  York  Central  shows  in  its  accounts;  nobody  is  going 
tolmild  a  road  alongside  of  it.  But  an  ordinary  small  corporation  is  put  to  a 
serious  disadvantage  by  showing  what  its  sales  are  and  what  it  earns,  that  some- 
body around  the  comer  can  use  to  bis  advantage.  It  has  once  or  twice  been  the 
case  that  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  has  examined  the  affairs  of  these  cor- 
porationfl.  and  certified  that  the  earnings  have  been  so  much,  without  giving 
details.  That  has  been  suggested  once  or  twice  as  a  way  out  of  that  difiScnlty. 
Thepeople  then  would  believe  the  earnings  were  fair,  that  is  to  say,  would  have 
confiaence  in  the  statement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  not  be  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  secrets  of  the  corporation.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  is  an 
instance  immediately  in  point,  which  has  just  been  issuing  its  bonds  on  such  a 
statement. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  charges  are  frequently  made  to  assets  that  should 
go  to  operating  expenses?— A.  It  sometimes  is  the  case. 

Q.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  done  at  times  with  honest  intent,  or  in  ignorance, 
or  sometimes  with  fraudulent  intent?— A.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  the  question, 
I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  from  practical  experience  to  the  fact  that  tne  great 
majority  of  the  people,  as  merchants  and  traders,  in  this  country  are  honest.  I 
am  glad  to  make  that  statement.  They  are  honest.  They  differ  slightly  among 
themselves  as  to  what  their  |)rofit  is.  That  is  the  difference.  They  very  often, 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  in  ignorance,  make  stotements  which  are  not,  com- 
mercially speaking,  correct,  but  which  they  honestly  believe. 

Q.  These  mistakes  in  bookkeeping  then  are  frequently  made  in  ignorance  rather 
than  with  fraudulent  intent?— A.  Yes.  The  result  to  the  investor  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Wall  street  that  they  do  not  know  which  is  worse,  a  knave  or 
a  fool.  A  knave  they  can  guard  against;  but  the  fool— they  believe  his  statements 
because  he  is  honest. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  inspection  of  accounts.  How  far  would  you  favor  govern- 
mental inspection  of  accounts  of  railroads? — A.  I  should  rather  not  favor  the 
examination  of  accounts  of  railroads  by  the  Government  itself. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  the  inspection  would  have  to  be  made  by  a  bureau, 
ana  there  would  be  a  suspicion  of  politics  in  it,  and  various  things  like  that.  My 
own  opinion  would  be  that  public  opinion,  if  x>os8ible,  should  force  the  railroads 
not  merely  to  an  audit,  but  to  an  examination— more  than  an  audit — by  some  dis- 
inlmrested  party  who  was  an  expert  in  the  different  lines,  and  whose  name  should 
be  fUed  at  Washington,  with  a  bond,  let  us  say,  and  who  should  do  other  business 
besides  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  political  flavor  you  object  to  now  attaches  to  governmental 
inspection  of  national  banks?— A.  No;  but  the  case  is  different.  In  the  first  place 
the  banks  are  not  examined  to  the  extent  that  we  are  speaking  of  with  re8pe(!t  to 
the  railroads.  There  is  a  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  peo^e  that 
the  banks  are  really  examined  by  the  examiner.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  detect  thieves.  Of  course  if  he  can  find  them  out  incidentally,  he  does 
it.    Hia  business  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  violated — to  protect  the  depositors. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  does  inspect  national  banks  to  the  end  that  he  may 
know  that  the  assets  that  they  claim  to  be  there  are  there?— A.  Certainly:  but 
those  assets  would  have  been,  say,  $50,000  more  if  somebody  had  not  robl>ed  the 
bank. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  insi)ection  of  accounts  of  railroads  by  the  Government 
to  the  extent  that  national  banks  are  inspected? — A.  I  think  not,  because  it  can 
JQSt  as  well  be  done  in  another  way,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  trouble.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  of  course  employ  the  best  people.  It  is  the  same  idea  as  the  stock 
exchange.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  movement  to  ask  the  stock  exchange  to 
examine  the  properties  that  are  listed  there,  but  it  is  not  the  stock  exchange's  busi- 
ness to  pass  upon  the  solvency  of  corporations;  it  can  not  be  possible. 

Q.  Yon  say  it  could  be  done  in  another  way.  How  could  it  be  done?— A.  By 
having  persons,  specialists  in  their  line,  to  examine  those  railroads.  We  are  doing 
it  all  me  while,  and  no  suspicion  attaches  to  our  examination. 
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Q.  Is  yoar  audit  company  engaged  to  inspect  the  acoonnto  of  oorporations  at 
regular  intervals? — A.  Certainly.  Sometimes  one  corporation  is  inspected  every 
month,  another  one  is  every  six  months,  another  one  every  four. 

Q.  And  does  the  certificate  of  your  company  have  a  recognized  financial  stand- 
ing in  Wall  street? — A.  It  is  incorporated  m  financial  underwritings  on  the  street 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  You  would  favor  this  private  auditing  of  accounts  of  those  corporations  by 
private  auditing  companies  like  yours  rather  that  by  the  Qovemment? — A.  That 
would  be  the  idea,  hedged  about  by  anything  yon  please,  of  course — ^b]^  penalty  in 
a  bond,  if  vou  like,  or  whatever  penalty  that  be  required,  because  I  tmnk  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  money  is,  after  all,  the  best  safeguard. 

O.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Cfommission  now  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  and 
I  think  exercises  it,  of  prescribing  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  rail- 
roads.— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  does  not  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts.  It  is 
a  very  good  idea,  and  has  done  excellent  service  to  the  community  by  bringing 
the  railroads  to  a  uniform  basis.    I  think  everybody  appreciates  it. 

O.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  this  system  of  auditing  accounts  by  these  private 
audit  companies  such  as  yours,  would  the  inspection  and  auditing  of  these  ac- 
counts be  desirable,  particularly  if  it  were  confined  to  the  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions like  railroads?— A.  I  should  rather  prefer,  if  there  was  to  be  a  law  on  the 
Bubjet^t,  that  a  report  of  some  corporation,  let  us  say  like  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  York,  should  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  exam- 
ple, certified— any  prescription  as  to  the  information,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to 
be  obtained  from  the  commission:  and  let  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  as  I 
say.  file  a  bond  or  anything  you  like  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  those  duties.  I  do  not  believe  in  increasing  the 
Qovemmental  machinery  unless  there  is  some  real  advantage  in  so  doing. 

Q.  If  this  system  of  auditing  accounts  by  private  audit  companies  like  yours 
should  become  general,  naturally  competition  would  grow  up,  would  it  not,  be- 
tween rival  audit  companies? — A.  Unquestionably. 

O.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  is  it  not  presumable,  that  if  the  accounts  of  railroads  were 
to  be  inspected  by  the  Qovemment,  nniforuiity  in  the  accounts  would  prob- 
ably be  a  result  through  such  Governmental  inspection,  while  that  uniformity 
would  not  naturally  be  secured  from  the  auditing  oy  separate  and  different  audit 
companies?— A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  uniformity  of  the  present  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  be  adhered  to  by  everybody,  and  carried  through; 
in  other  words,  in  the  classification  of  accounts,  my  idea  is  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  control. 

Q.  You  would  not  favor  the  enlargement  of  that  Bureau  to  the  point  of  inspect- 
ing?— A.  No;  I  would  not;  because  the  accounts  are  so  delicate  that  the  service 
reouires  somebody  conversant  with  the  Street.  For  instance,  what  is  solvency? 
Wno  is  going  to  answer  the  question? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Can  you  give  an  example  showing  the  difficulty  of 
answering  that  question — a  hypothetical  case? — A.  I  have  in  mind  a  company  in 
the  West— manufacturing  company— who,  let  us  say,  did  not  make  a  dollar,  but 
had  a  great  many  more  current  assets  than  liabilities.  Should  you  consider  that 
they  were  solvent  or  insolvent?  There  was  a  dispute  about  the  question,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  on  that  very  point.  There  is  no  question  at  all  in  my  mind  that 
they  were  perfectly  solvent.  A  man  is  solvent  as  long  as  he  can  pay  his  debts, 
whether  he  is  making  any  money  or  not.  I  only  instance  that  as  a  question  tiiat 
came  up.  That  requires  persons  to  be  most  carefully  in  touch,  not  only  with  the 
business  to  know  what  it  really  is— not  the  commercial  situation  alone,  but  the 
Wall  Street  situation,  for,  after  all,  all  these  things  run  into  finance  sooner  or 
later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  The  GK)vernment  inspectors  of  national  banks  have  so 
far  been  able  to  satisfactorily  determine  whether  a  bank  is  solvent,  have  thev 
not? — A.  It  is  an  easy  matter ;  anybody  can  do  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  work 
is  not  hard,  but  the  theory  is  easy. 

C^.  You  mean  to  say  the  bank's  assets  are  in  monev  and  they  do  not  have  to 
believe  any  deception?— A.  Oh,  no.  We  have  examined  a  great  many  banks,  and 
our  examinations  go  very  far  beyond  what  any  bank  examiner  s  does.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  the  examiners,  however,  for  they  are  not  hired  to  do  what  we  do. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  legal  requirement  of  inspection— to  what  class 
of  corporations?— A.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  United  States  Gk>vernment  should 
limit  itself,  until  the  question  is  put  in  another  shape,  to  the  corporations  you 
spoke  of— the  transportation  companies.  This  law  tnat  your  own  expert,  as  I 
see  according  to  the  public  report,  had  something  to  do  with,  required  that  the 
cori)orations  of  the  State  of  New  York  shoqld  come  under  It  and  should  also  b^ 
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andited.  His  idea  was  pablicity.  The  idea  of  that  law  was  to  give  the  corpora- 
tions a  chance  to  do  legitimately  what  they  would  have  to  go  to  New  Jersey  to 
do  now,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  power  to  show  their  hands. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  laws  of  New  York  should  be  revised  so  that  one  corporation 
oonld  hold  stock  in  another  corporation?— A.  The  opinion  here  is  that  the  laws  of 
New  York  should  be  revised  on  several  points;  that  is  one  of  them. 

S.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  laws  of  Massacdiusetts  prohibit  a  corporation  organized 
er  its  laws  from  holding  stock  in  another  corporation  organized  under  its 
laws? — A.  Yes.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  do  allow 
snch  holdings.  Give  the  corporations  a  chance  to  do  anything,  if  you  only  know 
what  they  are  doin^.    That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  You  havedpoken  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's accounts.  Does  the  publicity  they  enforce,  and  the  uniformity,  apply  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  accounts  of  railroads  except  the  income  account?  That  is, 
is  it  quite  uniform  in  the  several  departments  of  railroad  finance? — A.  You  can  not 
get  the  detailed  information;  that  is  given  to  the  commission,  and  they  hold  it 
privately. 

Q.  But  do  they  secure,  as  far  as  you  know,  such  detailed  information  as  was 
contemplated  in  the  origin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not 
really  know  about  that.  They  do  not  give  out  all  the  information— -only  the  sub- 
stance of  it.    I  do  not  know  what  they  get. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  difference  between  an 
audit  and  an  examination. — A.  An  audit  is  an  examination  of  the  books  as 
they  stand.  That  is  a  very  important  thing.  It  must  be  done  by  special  exx>e- 
rienced  experts,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  You  must  know 
what  they  have  been  doing.  But  there  is  still  a  further  thing  behind  the  audit — 
that  is,  whether  the  figures  represent  the  commercial  facts.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  expression  is  very  clear  to  you,  but  what  I  mean  is  this:  Take  one 
instance.  It  is  not  customary  for  a  railroad  company  to  set  up  what  we  call  the 
depreciation  account,  but  it  is  customary  in  factories.  The  railroad  is  supposed 
to  renew  enough  equipment  in  every  vear  to  keep  itself  going  just  as  long  as  it 
needs  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  is  the  best  course,  but  it  is  the 
custom.  That  is  al  1  we  can  say  about  it  Now ,  the  rai Iroad  company ,  i  f  it  should 
by  any  chance  wish  to  make  large  earnings,  can  simply  stop  repairing  cars,  and 
practically  that  information,  so  far  as  the  audit  is  concerned,  would  be  to  that 
extent  misleading.  Now,  nothing  but  the  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  outside  of  the  books  would  show  its  condition,  because  the  books  would 
be  correct.  The  most  dangerous  set  of  books  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  were  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  facts.  There  are  practically  two 
subdivisions  in  this  matter:  One  is  the  books  themselves,  so  that  the  information 
of  those  books  shall  be  correctly  recorded,  and  that  is  not  at  all  a  simple  matter; 
and  beyond  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  examination  of  the  affairs,  so  that 
the  report  will  represent  the  facts  behind  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  bank  examiners  do  nothing  practically  in  the 
way  of  auditing?— A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  really  think  the  public 
clamor  against  examiners  is  hard  on  them,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
work,  undoubtedly. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Early  in  the  testimony  you  said  that  as  a  consumer  of 
coal  you  had  no  objection  to  and,  as  I  remember,  practically  approved  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  anthracite  interests  that  is  now  going  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  necessity,  or  lack  of  necessity,  of  Govern- 
ment inspection  of  accounts  of  that  combination  if  it  should  be  formed?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  need  of  it?— A.  I  think  that  the  whole  railroad  situation  would 
he  made  better  by  such  an  examination.  I  really  think  if  there  is  anything  behind 
the  combination  they  want  to  conceal,  it  ought  to  be  known.  But  as  far  as 
I  am  familiar  with  their  affairs  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  they 
really  need  be  ashamed  of — nothing  except  some  little  instances  that  happened, 
hut  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to  reveal. 
Therefore  I  agree  that  it  would  be  better  in  some  way  to  be  known  either  directly 
or  through  some  general  act  of  Congress,  which  should  give  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  have  these  companies  audited  by  outside 
auditors,  who  should  file  bonds  with  them,  leaving  them  in  their  charge.  For 
example,  that  might  be  possible,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  coal  com- 
panies just  the  same  as  the  other  companies  to  do  that. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  pending  in  the  industrial  world  at  the  present  time  the  organi- 
zation of  a  mammoth  steel  trust.  Do  you  think  that  government  examinations  of 
the  accounts  of  a  corporation  of  that  magnitude  would  be  advisable?— A.  It  is  a 
gigantic  undertaking  to  examine  a  company  like  that.    It  is  not  hard  either  when 
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you  think  about  it,  because  the  constituent  companies  are  to  be  kept  alive.  In 
that  case,  as  I  understand  it,  it  becomes  a  question  of  examining  a  certain  number 
of  constituent  companies. 

Q.  We  frequently  hear  publicity  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  the  trust  evils.  Do 
you  agree  with  others  in  advocating  publicity  as  a  remedy?— A.  As  a  general  fact, 
I  do.  The  question  as  to  how  much  publicity  and  covering  what  points,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  that  might  be  discussed,  but  in  general,  I  think  that  the  publicity  of 
the  essential  facts  would  not  hurt. 

Q.  In  the  term  "essential  facts"  I  suppose  you  would  include  profits  made, 
would  you  not? — A.  I  would,  certainly. 

Q.  To  the  end  that,  if  the  profits  were  exorbitant  or  very  large,  if  that  term 
would  be  preferable,  competition  might  be  thereby  encouraged?— A.  Precisely  so, 
only  I  think  a  number  of  years  ought  to  be  coverea.  Now.  it  may  sound  strangely 
to  you,  but  it  is  a  fact  in  my  own  Knowledge  that  the  panfc  of  1893  did  not  affect 
manufacturers  in  this  country  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  the  worst 
years  our  manufacturers  ever  had  were  1896  and  189?,  and  not  1894.  Ratiier 
strange  fact,  is  it  not? 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Panics  are  financial  and  they  only  reach 
business  afterwards.  It  takes  time  for  a  panic  in  Wall  street  to  reach  the  Western 
manufacturers.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  considering  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
steel  companies  for  the  year  1!)00  or  the  year  1899,  you  ought  in  fairness  to  take 
into  account  the  loss  of  I8Si6  and  1897  or  lack  of  profits,  whatever  it  may  be.  Now, 
if  all  those  facts  can  be  set  in  a  group  and  if  the  companies  are  wrong  the  people 
can  find  out  the  fact.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  right  and  fair  as  a  rule  in  their 
methods,  and  I  believe  in  the  long  run  the  American  people  will  deal  justly  with 
them.    I  believe  in  the  fairness  of  the  American  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State  governments  should 
undertake  the  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  these  corporations? — A.  Not  directly. 
I  think  if  they  provide  for  inspection  it  would  be  all  they  should  do  just  now. 

Q.  But  you  do  think  they  should  provide  for  it?— A.  It  would  be  fair  to  do  it  if 
they  could  have  changes  and  rely  on  them — for  example,  the  change  pf  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  the  Jaw  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  well 
intended,  but  just  now  it  is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  constitutional  provision  of  Pennsylvania  against  railroad 
companies  owning  coal  land? — A.  Yes;  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  making 
history  so  fast  that  we  have  gotten  away  beyond  ttiat. 

Q.  Some  have  advocated  a  Federal  incorporation  law.  What  have  you  to  say 
on  that  point?— A.  I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  straighten  out  the  States  on 
the  question  of  corporations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  incorporation  of  these  companies  should  be  done  tmder 
State  statutes  rather  than  Federal  statutes?— A.  That  is  a  very  large  (luestion. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  getting  some  very  large  corporations,  you  know. — A.  Some  per- 
sons have  really  advocated  Federal  corporations  simply  to  escape  State  laws  which 
are  unreasonably  severe.  They  do  not  advocate  Federal  laws  that  I  know  of  on 
any  other  ground  than  to  escape  some  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  some  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  business. 

Q.  Might  not  uniformity  be  a  desirable  object? — A.  Yes.  It  is  a  question 
simply— a  constitutional  one— whether  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  our  Government  that  Federal  authority  should  step  in,  even  under  the  guise 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  charter  companies  inside  of  individual  States.  I  do 
not  like  to  go  beyond  myself  in  thinking  about  the  question  of  home  rule  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  large  industrial  corporations,  as  a  inile,  are  organ- 
ized in  New  Jersey,  and  many  of  them  operate  nothing  in  New  Jersey  except  an 
office  in  an  8  by  10  room? — A.  Certainly;  but  they  have  to  do  business  indifferent 
States. 

Q.  True;  but  in  what  way  do  the  States  have  the  advantage  of  home  rule  while 
this  New  Jersey  scheme  is  operating  that  they  would  not  have  in  operating  under 
the  Federal  system? — A.  Well,  the  Federal  statute  raises  a  series  of  general  qaee- 
tions,  you  know,  which  do  not  apply  as  between  one  State  and  another.  But  I 
have  really  no  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  that  was  mentioned  early  in  th^  testimony  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  experiences  which  Wall  street  had  passed  through  with 
some  of  these  Industrial  corporations,  should  there  be  greater  regulation  as  to 
representations  that  are  made  in  the  prospectuses  put  out  when  these  companies 
are  organized?— A.  That  might  very  well  be  if  the  whole  corporation  law  is 
recast.    The  stock  ledger  and  varioas  things  ought  to  be  considered. 
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9.  If  that  were  to  be  done,  what  would  you  suggest  as  some  desirable  features 
to  incorporate  in  that  law?— A.  Ton  know  the  English  law  is  on  that  subject  that 
the  men  who  put  prospectuses  out  are  responsible  for  the  statements  financially. 
They  are  responsible  now  theoretically  under  our  law  for  any  statement  made; 
but  m  England  the  responsibility  is  specific  and  direct. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  making  it  more  specific,  as  does  the  English  law?— A.  Yes; 
on  the  ground  that  if,  as  I  say,  the  whole  corporation  question  is  taken  up  in  that 
broad  and  liberal  spirit,  something  of  that  kind  might  do.  You  hear  a  great  deal 
of  talk  nowadays  about  making  directors  responsible.  It  is  impossible.  You 
know  if  we  did  that,  we  would  not  have  many  directors.  They  can  not  be 
responsible  for  what  might  happen  two  years  from  now,  so  that  would  be  a  fact 
to  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  under  the  present  line  of  prospectuses  that  are  issued  and  put 
out,  that  they  go  into  sufficient  detail  as  to  the  powers,  authority,  and  duties  t^t 
are  imposed  upon  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  to  be  organized? — A.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  are  not  of  so  much  account  with  an  investor  as 
are  the  other  matters.  Now,  we  are  slowly  minimizing  and  working  out  that 
problem  in  New  York  on  Wall  street  without  legislation.  In  other  words,  a  bank- 
ing house  that  should  continue  to  put  out  wrong  prospectus  would  not  continue 
in  business  very  long.  We  are  working  chat  out  so  it  is  not  really  as  necessary 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  because  we  are  simply  working  it  out  for  ourselves. 
I  think  that  the  bankers  woiud  welcome  a  reasonable  provision  in  that  respect. 

9.  How  is  that  problem  being  worked  out — by  force  of  public  opinion  or  rules 
being  adopted'  on  the  street? — A.  If  Smith,  Jones  &  Robinson  are  my  banking 
house,  and  they  bring  out  a  corporation  or  a  manufactory  and  issue  bonds,  and  I 
buy  the  bonds  of  that  concern  and  it  goes  to  pieces,  we  are  not  likely  to  buy  any 
more  bonds  from  that  house. 

It  is  done  by  public  opinion?— A.  By  public  opinion,  certainly. 
Are  there  any  rules?— A.  They  are  judged  by  their  success. 
Are  there  any  written  rules  laid  down  by  Wall  street?— A.  No;  excepting 
that  the  information  must  be  given.  The  difficulty  about  making  rales  is  that 
they  vary  in  each  case.  It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  rules.  You  want  to  know 
essential  facts  in  each  case.  In  one  case  the  question  may  be  whether  the  plants 
are  worth  anything,  and  in  the  next  whether  the  patents  are  worth  anything,  and 
in  the  next  whether  the  company  has  any  hold  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  put  down  fixed  rules  for  such  a  thing.    It  depends  on  the  company  itself. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  made  any  require- 
ments that  might  or  should  be  enacted  into  law. — A.  That  is  a  case  where  they 
are  going  on  without  law.  They  require  the  furnishing  of  a  specific  amount  of 
information  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  Might  not  it  be  well  for  the  statutes  to  make  the  same  requirements? — A.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  Wall  street  would  object  to  a  reasonable  provision  on  that 
point.  They  say  that  law  is  a  crystallization  of  the  opinions  of  a  communitv. 
Wall  street  already  has  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  ho  1  do  not  think  they  would 
object  to  the  crystallization  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  Stock  Exchange  re(^uire  an  audit  of 
accounts  of  companies  represented  there?— A.  No;  but  it  requires  certificates  of 
an  audit  company  as  to  the  precise  information  furnished  at  the  time  of  listing, 
but  not  afterwards. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  it  every  year? — A.  That  is  a  question 
brought  up  every  year.  The  objection  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  anything 
but  a  body  formed  to  make  trading  easy.  It  is  not  a  body  to  fix  the  value  of  things. 
That  must  be  done  by  the  members  who  trade  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnkdy.)  Is  it  all  legitimate  trading  that  is  done  there?— A.  That 
is  a  hard  question.    May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  legitimate? 

Q.  Actual  buying  of  stock. — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  moment  they  catch  a  man  bucket- 
in?  be  is  turned  right  out.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  most  rigid  about  that;  they  are  them- 
selves most  rigid  chasers  down  of  bucket  shops.  Of  course,  you  understand  what 
I  mean  by  bucket  shops— places  where  there  is  no  buying  and  selling.  If  you 
lose  so  much  money  you  might  just  as  well  bet  on  a  card  table.  They  turn  right 
ont  those  who  do  that. 

Q.  It  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  stock  that  is  the  representative  of  the  actual 
material  thing? — A.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt:  they  are  very  careful  about  that. 
.  Q-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  railroad  combina- 
tion which  controls  the  Pacific  Railroads? — A,  Only  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Does  it  control  all  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  No,  not  at  all;  the  Atchison, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Great  Northern  are  all  separate. 
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Q.  Snppom  this  combination  goes  on  indefinitely;  will  that  lead  to  monopoly,  as 
yon  mentioned,  in  the  anthracite  coal  bnsineas?— A.  It  mi^ht  very  well  do  so.  I 
anticipate  this  movement  of  consolidation  of  railroads  will  continue.  I  do  not 
tiiink  we  have  at  all  seen  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  result  on  the  public,  the  shipping  and  traveling  public, 
the  people  who  live  along  those  lines? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  direction  of  progress. 
I  think  before  we  get  any  reduction  of  freight  rates  we  must  have  economies 
which  will  enable  those  reductions  to  be  made  without  impairing  the  earning 
power  of  capital.  That  is  what  we  are  all  striving  for.  1  do  not  myself  have  any 
fear  of  the  future  about  that.  In  fact,  the  next  generation  can  deal  with  it  if  it 
is  necessary;  at  present  I  have  no  fear.  I  think  anything  that  would  enable  the 
New  York  Central  to  do  business  more  cheaply  will  benefit  Utica,  for  example, 
that  can  not  get  out  any  other  way. 

(J.  Well,  so  far  as  the  combination  has  gone,  do  you  find  in  your  experience  that 
this  combination  tends  to  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer,  or  does  it  tend,  as  was 
suggested  here  by  vou  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  pay  more  dividends  on  more  classes 
of  stock? — A.  Well,  the  reason  for  these  combinations  is  selfish.  It  is  the  hope  of 
profit  that  makes  the  world  go  round,  and  if  these  people  did  not  think  they  were 
going  to  make  some  sort  of  profit  on  them  they  never  would  go  into  combinations, 
even  though  the  result  might  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  in  the  long  run.  Now, 
the  first  effect  of  a  combination  of  railroads  might  be  to  steady  the  tariffs.  Yon 
understand  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rate  cutting  going  on.  They  quote  15  cents  a 
hundred  where  really  they  get  10  cents  of  a  large  shipper.  The  effect  of  a  combi- 
nation of  large  companies  would  first  of  ^1  be  to  steady  and  make  uniform  rates 
which  would  prevent  the  uneven  and  rapid  fall  in  freight  rates  which  has  been 
going  on  in  tne  last  twenty  years.  It  can  not  prevent  a  gradual  fall  of  rates, 
because  circumstances  are  such  that  commerce  in  this  country  is  out  for  low  rates, 
for  example,  on  exports.  Now,  there  is  a  tremendous  field  which  this  country  will 
have  to  more  or  less  occupy  in  the  future.  To  do  so  they  will  have  to  have  low 
rates. 

(At  10.45  a.  m. ,  February  21, 1901,  Mr.  Greene  was  recalled  as  a  witness  and  tes- 
tified as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  Before  answering  any  question  that  the  commission  may  like  to 
put  to  me.  I  would  like  to  state  that  by  some  mischance  I  have  been  radically 
misquoted  in  the  papers,  and  as  the  matter  does  me  considerable  injustice,  and  is 
in  some  cases  directly  opposite  to  what  my  sentiments  are,  I  would  like  to  put 
before  the  commission  some  corrections  of  some  of  the  misstatements. 

(The  witness  here  submitted  corrections  of  newspaper  accounts.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  only  statement  you  have  to  make?— A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  8  or  10  other  questions  on  transportation  before  you  go  on 
to  tne  subject  of  industrial  combination.  In  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon 
why,  generally  speaking,  railroads  give  lower  rates  for  exports  than  for  domestic 
shipments? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  commission  to  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  exported  merchandise  to  home  merchandise 
except  to  say  that  exports  have  a  very  important  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Where,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  production  is  at  the  moment  or  may 
be  at  any  time  in  excess  of  home  consumption,  those  exports  must  be  sold  abroaa 
or  the  men  must  be  discharged,  for  example,  and  the  community  lose  the  benefit 
of  that  production  and  the  railroads  the  carriage  of  that  freight.  Therefore,  it  is 
considered  legitimate  to  sell  those  goods  at  a  lower  price  abroad  than  in  the  home 
market,  within  reasonable  limits,  or  for  the  railroads  to  carry  them  at  a  less  price. 
That  is  not  a  new  idea,  because  a  company  that  manufactures  in  New  York,  if  it 
has  a  surplus  of  goods  on  hand,  will  sell  them  at  a  less  price  in  Chicago  than  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  confined  to  different  countries,  by  any  means.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  prevails  at  times  in  every  city  of  the  United  States,  and,  so 
far  as  my  exx)erience  goes,  it  does  no  practical  harm  because  it  continues  for  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  an  evil,  but  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  corrected  by  legislation; 
it  corrects  itself.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  importance,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  the  question  of  exports.  Imayadd  also,  it  it  is  in  line  with  your  question, 
that  the  question  of  the  cheapness  of  production  of  these  exports  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  carriage  is  a  most  important  element  in  what,  so  far  as  one  can  see.  is  the 
coming  circumstance  of  business  in  the  United  States.  We  have  before  us  a  pos- 
sibility of  manufacture  and  of  trade  which  is  so  great  that  one  almost  hesitates 
to  consider  it  possible,  particularly  with  reference  to  foreign  trade. 

(j.  Is  this  practice  of  American  railroads  with  respect  to  exports  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  export  duty  of  foreign  governments,  on  sugar  for  instance,  and 
other  products;  export  bounty,  I  mean?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  bound  up  in  the 
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whole  general  question  of  protection,  which  I  would  rather  not  discuss.  It  is  too 
big  a  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Habbis.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  import  rates  in  here? — A. 
I  have  not  been  for  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  That  is,  rates  by  which  goods  are  shipped  from  England  into  interior  points 
of  this  country  for  perhaps  even  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  from  New  York  Cily 
to  those  interior  points?— A.  That  is  a  most  difficult  question  and  there  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  ethically.  The  railroads  consider 
that  they,  are  at  liberty  to  tSke  freight,  let  us  say,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  by 
way  of  New  York,  at  a  rate  that  will  enable  them  to  get  the  business  away  from 
the  road  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Montreal.  In  order  to  do  that  they 
take  it  at  a  less  rate  than  is  made  from,  say,  Warsaw  to  Chicago.  As  a  practical 
question  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  always  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate  toward 
that  foreign  rate. 

Q.  The  duty  of  the  railroad  to  the  shippers  plainly  demands  that  they  shall  give 
the  same  rate  to  all,  does  it  not;  that  there  should  be  no  variation? — A.  Under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  question  is,  of  course,  whether  the  circumstances 
are  the  same.  ^* — 

Q.  When  the  rate  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  shipped  directly  from  N^W  York, 
there  is  a  discrimination  that  is  hardly  just. — A.  Not  exactly;  not  in  ijae  sense  of 
the  interstate- commerce  law.  There  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  is  not  con- 
sidered. The  Lake  Shore  road  will  take  a  less  proportion  of  the  rate  from  Chicago 
than  it  will  from  Bochester,  let  us  say,  or  some  place  of  that  sort.  That  is  not 
considered  a  discrimination.  It  is  the  total  of  the  rates  that  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  takes  notice  of.  If  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  is  less  than  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  it  is  a  question.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
domestic  rate  toward  the  foreign  rate.    It  is  a  difficult  ethical  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  line  with  my  former  question,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  whether  the  railroads  in  making  these  cheaper  export  rates  are  a  great  instru- 
mentality in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  country?— A.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  This  possibility  of  great  trade  expansion  that  is  before  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  helped  or  greatly  hindered,  I  will  say  greatly 
helped,  by  the  fact  that  these  large  industrial  combinations  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
dace  goods  more  cheaply  and  that  the  large  railroads  will  be  able  to  carry  that 
freight  more  cheaply. 

Q,  Will  not  the  railroads  themselves  thus  enable  the  manufacturers  to  under- 
sell European  manufacturers  in  their  own  market?  Are  they  not  at  the  same  time 
promoting  foreign  immigration  to  this  country?— A.  I  should  say  so;  3'es.  I  think 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  the  direct  reason  for  immigration.  In  fact, 
immigration  statistics  prove  it.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  under  the  panic  of 
I8d3.  when  business  was  poor. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  when  the  community-of -interest  plan  in  rail- 
roads shall  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  it  will  eliminate  the  expensive 
ticket  offices  on  Broadway  and  whether  it  will  effect  other  economies? — A.  No 
doabt  something  of  that  kind  would  be  the  result.  How  far  that  result  would  take 
effect  from  community  of  interest  is  just  a  mere  matter  of  guesswork.  But  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  community  of  interest  itself  should  give  way  in  its 
tnm  to  an  absolute  combination  of  the  different  roads,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
changes  in  the  employment  of  various  railroad  officers  of  the  different  grades 
would  be  very  serious.  The  industrial  combination  has  already  decreased  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  effect,  if  it  should 
ever  come  to  that,  would  be  the  result  in  any  railroad  combination  also.  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  that  while  in  the  industrial  world 
we  have  had  actual  combination  in  regard  to  absolute  ownership  of  plants,  that 
absolute  ownership  has  only  extended  in  a  small  way  as  yet  in  the  railroad  world; 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short 
banl?  That  was  not  discussed  yesterday,  I  believe.— A.  Oh,  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  railroad  men  acknowledge,  as  a  general  thing,  the  justice  of  that  principle.  It 
is  only  the  applicability  of  it  in  certain  cases  that  is  at  times  discussed.  I  think 
the  general  principle  is  aciinowledged  to  be  correct. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  bring  up  the  question  of  classification,  and  ask  you  if  commu- 
nity of  interest  would  tend  to  bring  about  uniform  classification,  and  whether  that 
ia  desirable  or  not?— A.  I  should  say  the  tendency  would  be  that  way,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  the  situation  is  so  different.  For  example,  in  the  South  it  is  theoretically 
all  right,  but  practically  a  very  complicated  matter,  indeed.  In  making  the  classi- 
fication the  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  classifica- 
130Q  is  only  another  method  of  fixing  rates.  If  sugar,  for  example,  is  carried  for 
10  cents  and  you  put  cotton  in  the  same  class  as  sugar,  it  must  be  carried  for  10 
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centfi.  Cotton  goods  may  be,  under  stress  of  circnmstances,  carried  for  one  rate 
from  New  York  and  for  another  from  Atlanta.  There  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
classification. 

Q.  The  tendency  is  toward  uniformity,  is  it  not? — A.  The  tendency  is,  as  the 
country  settles  down,  toward  a  regular  ^asis  throughout  the  whole  country;  but 
as  long  as  there  is  a  diversity  of  circumstances  there  is  difficulty. 

C^.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  very  largely  increased  earnings  of  railroads 
which  we  hear  about  from  time  to  time  are  the  result  altogether  of  good  times,  or 
have  the  better  methods  in  the  management  of  railroads  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  change?— A.  If  we  compare  the  earnings  and  other  statistics  of  raili  oada  with 
the  statistics  of  the  same  companies  before  1893,  let  us  say,  for  example,  there  is 
an  enormous  difference.  The  railroads  know  how  to  run  their  business  very 
much  better.  They  have  learned  a  lesson.  My  father  used  to  say  that  the  man 
who  did  Tiot  learn  bv  experience  was  a  dull  scholar;  and  the  railroads  have  been 
compelled  to  learn  how  to  increase  train  loads  in  a  way  that  10  years  ago  was 
thought  impossible.    So  that  undoubtedly  the  two  elements  enter  into  the  present 

Prosperity  of  the  railroads.    One  is  that  the  country  is  prosperous  and  freight  is 
eing  shipped;  the  other  is  that  they  know  more  about  business. 

(^.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  do  you  say  of  the  low-bond  rates  as  afTecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads? — A.  The  question  before  was  on  the  earnini^  from 
operation— the  question  of  what  remams  for  the  shareholders.  Now,  of  conrse. 
that  share  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  can  borrow  money  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  because  what  is  saved  in  interest  is  added  to  the  surplus  over 
fixed  charges,  which  goes  to  the  shareholders. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonded  debts  o^  railroads 
now  as  compared  with  1890?— A.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  a  fair  compari- 
son, but  it  is  certainly  not  more  than  two- thirds.  It  is  practically  a  7-per-cent 
basis  as  compared  with  a  4,  let  us  say.  You  can  ascertain  that  for  yourselves. 
The  old  bonds,  for  example,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
bear  7  per  cent.  The  bonds  of  the  New  Vork  Central  system  bear  something 
over  7  per  cent.    They  can  be  refunded  now  at  3.1  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  You  stated  yesterday,  did  you  not.  that  some  deto'ee  of 
earnings  should  be  the  basis  of  capitalization? — A.  Yes.  1  would  like  to  put  that 
thus:  That  it  is  taken  to  be  the  basis  of  capitalization. 

Q.  And  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  working  basis?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  does  a  decrease  of  operating  expenses,  with  the 
same  gross  volume  of  business,  justify  a  corresponding  increase  in  capitalization? — 
A.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that  general  subject  which  may  be  at  variance, 
however,  with  that  of  the  community.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  a  road 
to  pay  high  dividends  than  it  is  for  it  to  water  its  stock. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  reason?— A.  I  do  not  mean  "water  it«  stock,"  but 
increase  its  capitalization,  because  in  Wall  street  it  is  considered  legitimate  to 
make  the  two  correspond.  The  sentiment  of  the  community  is  against  high  divi- 
dends. Therefore,  in  order  to  cover  that,  the  people  who  manage  these  affairs 
have  thought  that  they  are  compelled  to  increase  the  capitalization  so  as  to  make 
the  rate  of  dividends  about  the  same  as  before.  But  as  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
however,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  dividends,  because  then  they 
could  fall  back.  If  you  increase  the  capitalization  and  pay  4  per  c  nt  and  then 
fall  back,  then  there  is  trouble. 

Q,.  A  road  has  a  certain  volume  of  business;  it  preserves  that  siime  volume  of 
business,  we  will  say,  at  the  same  rate,  but  is  able  by  economy  of  operation  to 
reduce  very  largely  its  expenses,  consequently  the  net  returns  become  larger. 
Would  it  seem  to  you  that  that  increase  of  net  return  would  justify  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  capitalization,  or  is  a  portion  of  that  increase  of  net  return  the  just 
portion  of  the  public,  which  they  should  receive  through  a  reduction  of  the  rates? — 
A.  It  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  reasoning;  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  first 
result  of  an  increase  of  that  description  is  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company 
are  larger,  and  if  they  can  increase  their  dividends  for  the  time  being  it  is  better 
to  do  so.  because  the  inevitable  tendency  of  things  is  to  share  that  increase  with 
the  public. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  insure  that  sharing  of  economics  with  the  public  unless 
there  be  some  goveramental  jurisdiction?— A.  That  again  is  a  very  large  question. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  the  public  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  that  in  the  long 
run. 

Q.  Would  the  possible  combination  of  a  great  number  of  competing  lines  possi- 
bly change  that  situation? — A.  Maybe.  Let  us  suppose  there  is  a  combination  of 
different  railroads,  so  that  the  expenses  of  these  roads  are  reduced.  Not  merely 
a  community  of  interest;  but  let  us  suppose— a  preposterous  thing — the  New  York 
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Gentral,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
all  combine  in  a  big  combination.  Let  ns  suppose  the  aggregate  earnings  of  these 
companies  are  increased  one-third  on  the  total  volume  of  business.  Let  us  sup- 
pose this  great  steel  combination  goes  through,  and  they  turn  around  and  produce 
goods  verv  cheaply  and  send  them  abroad.  What  is  the  result?  The  result  is 
that  they  begin  to  send  the  goods  abroad  in  great  quantities  and  ask  the  railroads 
to  8hip  them  and  they  take  them.  The  local  industry  will  say,  You  are  giving  the 
exporters  great  advantages.  Why  can't  you  give  them  to  us?  First  they  will  say 
no,  and  then  will  say  yes.  The  result  is  the  gradual  falling  in  the  rates  toward 
the  level  fixed  by  the  cheapest  of  all.  If  that  was  not  the  result  all  history  would 
be  against  us.    1  give  you  that  as  a  case. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  that  the  growth  of  great  industrial  combina- 
tions, coexistent  with  the  growth  of  great  railroad  combinations,  is  going  to  stand 
as  a  safeguard  against  each  other? — A.  In  the  long  run;  not  immediately.  The 
managers  of  these  enterprises  are  business  men.  They  are  after  profits,  just  the 
same  as  anybody  else  is.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  these 
things  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  effect  will  industrial  combinations  having  the 
power  to  prevent  overproduction  and  the  railroads  aiding  in  the  exportation  of 
our  surplus  product  have,  if  intelligently  and  properly  used,  in  averting  hard 
times? — A.  A  very  great  influence.  It  probably  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  commission  that  one  reason  why  we  have  hard  times  in  the  United  States  is 
because  the  energy  of  the  American  people  carries  them  at  times  beyond  the  line 
of  prudence.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  a  phlegmatic  and  stagnant  sort  of  peo- 
ple, we  would  not  have  such  panics.  Now,  any  power  or  any  force  which  can 
hold  back  the  American  people  and  keep  their  energy  within  bounds  will  have  a 
very  strong  tendencv  to  prevent  panics— at  least  to  the  extent  that  we  have  seen 
them  heretofore.  My  own  idea  is  we  will  not  again  see  a  panic  of  the  intensity  of 
the  panic  of  1893  for  that  very  great  reason,  because  of  the  evolution  and  because 
of  our  greater  knowledge  of  what  produces  these  panics.  So  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  progressive  there  will  always  b^  good  and  bad  times.  We  all 
have  the  faults  of  our  virtues,  you  know. 

(^.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  penalty  that  is  now  imposed  upon  the 
railroads  for  giving  rebates— the  railroad  officials — and  would  you  suggest  any 
change  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  that  respect?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  just  at  the  moment.  The  railroad  people 
who  are  to  appear  before  you  can  give  you  a  better  idea  from  their  experience, 
perhaps,  and  better  suggestions  than  I  can. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  you  think  good  results  would  come  from  changing 
the  penalty  from  the  officials  of  the  railroad  to  the  corporation  itself? — A.  The  rail- 
road men  with  whom  I  have  talked  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  that. 
Generally  sjieaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  penalty  upon  the  corporation;  but  I  think 
that  these  combinations,  with  the  help  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
possibly,  in  some  way  will  reduce  that  evil  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rebate  ques- 
tion will  not  be  a  burning  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  true  that  the  principal  reorganizations  of  railroads 
seem  to  come  in  periods— together? — A.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  dependent  on  the 
fluctuations  in  business  the  same  as  any  other  business  concerns. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  general  relationship  between  such  a  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion—frequent reorganization— and  the  depression  and  the  prosperity  of  business 
which  falls  in  with  this  largely? — A.  I  should  say  that  they  were  intimately  con- 
nected, and  that  the  same  reasons  that  would  bankrupt  a  number  of  concerns  in  a 
manufacturing  business  wo  aid  make  hard  times  for  the  railroads  that  carry  their 
product. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  railroads  with  a  heavy  capitalization  seem  to  be  more  sub- 
ject to  reorganization  than  those  which  operate  on  a  narrower  basis? — A.  It  all 
depends  on  the  volume  and  stability  of  business.  The  New  York  Central  is  capi- 
talized almost  as  heavily  as  the  average  English  railroads,  but  that  does  not  ^re- 
yent  it  from  being  very  secure.  But  a  smaller  road  with  one- third  the  capitaliza- 
tion might  be  dangerous.  It  all  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  company  and  the 
kind  and  volume  of  the  business  it  carries. 

Q.  Have  the  principal  reorganizations  of  the  past  5  years,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Southern  Railroad,  the  Richmond  Terminal,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Baltimore  pud  Ohio,  etc.— have  they,  as  a  rule,  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  volume 
of  the  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  or  bonds? — A.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  I  should 
say,  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  bonded  indebtedness  beyond  a  doubt;  but  in 
quite  a  number  of  cases  they  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  stock  in  the  sense 
of  preferred  shares  being  put  ahead  of  common  stock  as  a  sort  of  semiobligation 
of  the  company. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  total  yolome  of  stock  pliu  bonds  has  not  been  cat  down, 
as  a  rule,  by  snch  reorganizations? — A.  Probably  not. 

Q.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  does  that  seem  desirable  or  is  it  merely  a 
necessaryresnlt  of  the  circumstances? — A.  It  is  a  necessary  resnlt  of  thecircmn- 
stances,  not  an  eyil,  for  the  reason  that  the  bondholders  are  creditors  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  stockholders  are  partners.  So  that,  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  yon  are  speaking,  I  shoola  say  the  dnplication  of  stock  is  not  so  serions  a 
question  as  would  be  the  dnplication  of  bonds. 

Q.  1  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  issuing  new  bonds  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  is  the  principal  advantage  that  loUows  from  such  reorgani- 
zation?— A.  And  the  exchange  of  your  bonds  into  preferred  stock,  which,  while  it 
has  no  leflral  claim  upon  the  earnings,  has  a  moral  or  ethical  claim  on  the  pros- 
perity of  that  company,  it  such  prosperity  should  come  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  many  of  the  reorganizations,  or  rather  of  the 
finaacial  difficulties  which  have  made  reorganization  necessary,  have  been  the  result 
of  rather  excessive  issues  of  securities? — A.  Undoubted  1  v. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  then,  anomalous  that  the  remedy  applied  for  the  evil  of  excessive 
capitalization  should  be  a  still  further  increase  of  such  issues? — A.  No;  because 
the  safety  is  in  the  change  in  the  kind  of  obligation. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  evil,  then,  in  your  judgment,  to  any  degree?— A.  I  did  not  say  to 
any  degree. 

Q.  The  volume  is  not  as  important  as  the  character  of  the  securities? — A.  Na 
It  is  important  that  the  stock  snould  be  fairly  representative  of  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  company,  but  that  is  not  as  important  as  that  the  bonds  or  loans  of  the 
company  should  be  within  a  reasonable  limit,  because  that  means  bankruptcy. 

Cj.  By  whom  is  reorganization  of  theseproperties  usually  undertaken;  by  self- 
constituted  or  by  official  committees?  Will  you  explain?— A.  The  usual  wav  is 
for  the  large  bondholders  who  are  affected  to  get  together  and  decide  who  they 
will  get  in.  It  looks  on  the  face  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  self-constituted  committee,  bat 
if  you  will  examine  into  it  you  will  find  it  is  largely  the  result  of  efforts  of  people 
who  either  own  the  securities  in  question  or  who  control  them,  as  you  savin  Wall 
street.  Perhaps  it  is  somebody  who  is  known  as  a  competent  man,  and  has  tile 
confidence  of  someone  else,  and  can  get  the  securities  from  that  somebody  else. 
They  very  often  act  in  connection  with  a  friendly  receiver.  I  mean  friendly  in 
the  sense  of  not  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  They  get  together  and 
state  the  situation.  They  find  out  what  the  road  can  do;  where,  by  casting  off 
certain  branch  lines  or  taking  on  others,  they  can  in  the  long  run  increase  the 
earning  capacity  in  case  of  a  return  to  good  times,  and  where  they  can  get  the 
money.  That  is  a  very  important  question.  All  these  things  are  taken  together. 
It  is  a  very  onerous  task,  indeed.  They  have  to  decide  on  what  bonds  should  be 
scaled  down  and  what  bonds  should  be  exchanged  for  preferred  stock  in  equitable 
proportion. 

Q.  Is  xeorganization  always  undertaken  in  that  spirit,  or  is  it  possible  for  a  bare 
majority  of  the  favored  security  holders  to  so  administer  affairs  through  a  reor- 
ganization committee  that  the  minority  stockholders  can  be  injured  thereby? — A. 
I^ractically ,  no.  The  stockholders  are  very  rarely  in  question.  It  is  the  creditors, 
and  there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  tne  minority  who  are  willing  to  carry  the 
case  to  the  courts.  A  reorganization  is  not  a  foreclosure  in  the  sense  that  a  fore- 
closure on  my  house  is  such.  It  depends  on  the  practical  good  will  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons  concerned.  It  is  a  practical  matter;  there  is  very  little  opportunity 
to  do  gross  injustice. 

Q.  You  suggested  in  your  testimony  yesterday,  didn't  you,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  to  extend  the  protection  thrown  around  the  minority  stockhold- 
ers?— A.  I  think  there  is  such  a  tendency. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  of  corporations  which  would  seek 
to  do  that,  not  by  recourse  to  the  courts  but  more  directly  by  statute?— A.  I  should 
say  not.  The  prominent  corporation  lawyers  are  somewhat  alarmed  about  this 
tendencv  that  I  speak  of.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  case  is  that  of  the  Monon  Rail- 
road, where  the  reorganization  of  that  property  was  almost  upset  by  the  courts 
on  the  ground  that  a  combination  of  bondholders  and  shareholders  before  the  fore- 
closure was  a  wrong  to  the  general  creditors  of  the  company.  Now,  the  theory 
upon  which  American  transportation  interests  are  conducted  is  that,  Qpon  the 
whole,  justice  in  the  long  run  is  secured  by  having  the  majority  rule.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  conduct  affairs.  These  corporation  lawyers  are  all  disturbed  at 
this  tendency.  Therefore  I  should  say  the  tendency  itself  is  enough  without 
helping  it— without  any  further  legislation. 

Q,  Will  you  speak  concerning  the  effect  of  many  of  these  reorganizations  upon 
the  community  ?— A.  That  is  a  very  important  question.    The  railrcMul  enters  into  our 
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bannesB  life  to  such  an  enormons  extent  that  anything  that  wonld  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  railroad  to  do  bnsiness  well  and  cheaply  would  be  a  loss  to  thecom- 
mnnity  as  a  whole.  Therefore  the  courts  have  always,  in  my  judgment,  wisely 
determined  that  the  fir.-t  thing  to  do  was  to  preserve  the  public  serrice  of  the 
railroads,  which  would  be  lost  if  a  svstem  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  roads  with 
all  kinds  of  different  obligations.  If  each  little  road  should  carry  its  own  little 
train  of  cars,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  service  of  the  roads  as  a  whole  would 
be  seriously  impaired.  Courts  endeavor  to  keep  all  these  together  practically 
nstil  the  different  interests  have  a  chance  to  figure  out  a  compromise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  of  the  most  important  reorganizations  large  num- 
bers of  systems  have  been  cut  off?  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  Han  Francisc^o 
branch  of  the  Atchison,  TopeKa  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  and  its  relation  to  the 
main  line  of  that  road.  Or  a  better  example  would  be  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern.  Was  not  that  cut  off? — A.  No;  it 
was  taken  right  into  the  system  entirely.  It  was  a  separate  railroad;  now  it  is  to 
be  tiUcen  into  the  system.  The  only  effect  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  deal  is  to 
make  a  system  out  of  what  was  a  community  of  Interests. 

Q.  YoQ  do  not  recall,  then,  any  example  of  a  reorganization  which  has  been 
effected  only  by  cutting  off  important  parts  of  the  system? — A.  They  do  not  cut 
off  important  parts.  Some  branches  are  feeders  and  some  are  suckers,  and  the 
object  of  a  reorganization  is  to  retain  all  the  feeders  and  cut  off  the  suckers. 

Q.  But  the  reorganization  committee  determines  which  is  a  feeder  and  which  is 
a  sucker? — A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  might  not  ownership  by  members  of  that  committee  in  the  several 
feeders  and  suckers,  as  individual  interests,  operate  sometimes  to  cause  injustice? — 
A.  Undoubtedly  the  ownership  is  a  factor.  If  a  very  powerful  house  should  own 
the  bonds  of  a  branch  road  or  control  them,  the  reorganization  committee  would 
think  twice  before  they  cut  that  road  off. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  difficulty? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  any 
more  than  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  save  a  comer 
grocei^  from  bankruptcy  if  the  other  man  got  b^^tter  canned  peas  than  he  did. 

9.  Have  the  courts  thrown  any  protection  around  the  minority  holders  of  secu- 
rities in  such  branch  lines? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  The  minority  holders,  if  they  wish 
to  come  before  the  courts,  have  a  perfectly  fair  way.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
courts  throughout  all  these  trying  times  of  receiverships,  and  through  this  new 
idea  of  friendly  receiverships  has  i  een  in  that  direction.  In  speaking  of  friendly 
receiverships,  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  managers  of  the  road  take  pains  to  see 
that  someone  is  put  in  as  receiver  who  is  not  inimical  to  their  interests.  Anyone 
can  see  that  that  practice,  which  has  grown  up  lately,  may  be  subject  to  great 
abnse.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  courts  of  this  country  that  there  is  little  complaint 
of  practice  injustice  or  anything  of  that  sort  arising  from  these  circumstances. 
I  think  the  best  men  acknowledge  it  and  appreciate  th:8  fact. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  volume  of  securities,  through  the  incident  of  reorganiza- 
tion, to  be  largely  increased;  the  quotations  from  these  securities  in  the  market 
will  show  lower,  will  they  not,  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  volume? — A.  Yes;  but 
not  proportionately.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  argument  in  favor  of  what  in  com- 
mon talk  we  mean  by  stock  watering  that  there  is. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail  respecting  that 
point? — A.  Suppose  a  company  is  paying  10  per  cent  on  its  stock.  That  stock  at 
par  of  $100  is  worth  150  in  tne  market.  Now,  they  double  the  shares  paying  5 
percent;  those  stocks  may  sell  for  $90  apiece,  or,  let  us  say,  180  instead  of  MO. 
There  is,  therefore,  effected  by  doubling  of  that  stock  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
selling  value  of,  let  us  say,  20  or  25  points.  Now,  here  is  a  pretty  curious  state  of 
tilings,  which  is  that  the  public  have  got  their  mind  on  the  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  Ton  would  not,  then,  attribute  the  condit.on  so  much  to  any  financial  arith- 
metic as  you  would  to  human  nature? — A.  That  is  all.  It  is  psychological,  and 
heing  psychological,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  way  of  curinj<  it.  I  might  call 
your  attention  to  that  very  same  thing  that  is  going  on  in  conservative  England. 


Q.  You  refer  to  the  railroads?— A.  The  railroads,  I  mean. 


And  does  not  this  decrease  in  the  value  of  securities,  even  though  it  be  not 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  volume — does  that  not  invite  control  for  spec- 
ulative purposes?— A.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes.  I  consider  that  overcapitaliza- 
tion has  a  great  many  incident  evils,  and  if  there  is  any  possible  way  in  which 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  community  it  could  be  checked  I  think  it  wise  and  well 
to  have  that  sentiment,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  done  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  were  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads.  Would  you  care  to  state  your  reasons  for  your 
opposition  to  that  position?— A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  under  any  con- 
Bderation.    I  think  the  management  would  be  too  political  and  would  tend  to 
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stop  this  fall  of  rates  which  is  going  on  a])  around  ns,  and  which  prohably  wiU 
continue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Yonr  connection  with  the  auditing  business  has  made  toq 
familiar,  1  suppose,  with  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  large  indus- 
trial corporations,  as  with  the  railroads?— A.  Somewhat  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  some  (]uestions  particularly  with  reference  to  their  capitaliza- 
tion in  connection  with  what  has  been  said.  I  suppose  that  the  chief  reason,  per- 
haps, why  corporations  are  considered  more  an  advantageous  form  of  business 
than  partnerships  is  because  the  liability  of  the  owners  is  limited  strictly?— A. 
That  IS  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  corporation  organ- 
ization in  business  that  instead  of  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  partners  there 
should  be  invariably  the  liability  by  some  fund  in  a  corporation  that  has  a  fixed 
and  ascertainable  value  always? — A.  I  think  perhaps  I  could  get  at  your  meaning 
better  if  yon  would  state  it  in  the  form  of  an  illustration.  Of  course  all  property 
is  subject  to  the  debts,  and  the  plant  and  what  we  call  tangible  assets  are  always 
subject  to  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Now.  do  you  think  that  the  capitalization  should  be  such  that  the  value  of 
this  property  could  be  fited  and  ascertained  practically  regularly  at  all  times?— A. 
I  think  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  it  would  be  well  if  corporation  accounts  were 
divided  into  actual  values  and  good  will.  I  have  in  a  number  of  ca.seB  advocated 
it.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  in  Wall  street,  because  incidentally  of  course  I  am 
a  believer  in  prood  will  as  a  fair  asset  of  a  company  if  it  is  accurately  valued. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  the  good  will  should  appear  in  the  capital  at  all  unless 
that  good  will  has  been  paid  for?— A.  It  must  be  paid  for  if  the  company— if  yon 
will  allow  me  to  rept^at  an  illustration  I  made  yesterday  in  regard  to  a  mill.  I 
said  yesterday  that  business  men  think  that  they  ought  to  get  at  least  12  per 
cent  uix)n  their  capital:  that  if  they  only  get  5  or  6  per  cent  on  their  capital  thej 
might  better  get  out  of  business  and  loan  money  on  bonds  and  mortgages.  They 
consider  12  per  cent  as  the  minimum  return,  and  a  great  many  of  them  get  2.>. 
In  a  hazardous  business  2.")  per  cent  is  not  too  much.  Now,  if  a  mill  is  worth 
$100,000  and  the  owner  only  gets  812,000  a  year  out  of  it,  if  he  should  sell  that  mill 
to  any  one  of  the  combinations,  how  would  that  property  be  represented  in  ths 
capitalization  of  the  new  company?  The  usual  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
way,  is  to  issue  bouds  or  preferred  stock,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  amounted 
$10i),000,  on  which,  let  us  say,  0  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  making  $6,000,  and  then  on 
this  common  Btock  have  $100,000  to  represent  the  other  value  of  that  plant.  Then 
in  that  case  if  you  were  presenting  it  you  would  say:  Plant,  $100,000;  good  will, 
$100,0i)0,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  $100,000,  common 
stock,  representing  the  good  will,  $100,000.  Then  there  would  be  a  perfectly  clear 
proposition. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  regularly  that  this 
diHtinc  tion  be  made  clear  between  the  actual  and  the  tangible  assets?— A.  That  is 
my  personal  opinion.  I  am  not  in  accord  with  some  people  in  Wall  street  on  that 
question. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  company,  by  virtue  of  careful  management  of  its  business, 
contrived  to  make  very  hijjh  profits— we  will  say  25, 30,  or  40  per  cent— for  a  series 
of  years.  In  the  making  of  the  statements  in  any  way  there,  do  vou  think  you 
could  distinguish  between  the  good  will,  or  x)rofits  made  on  good  will,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  those  based  on  tangible  assets? — A.  The  distinction  could  be 
made  if  the  people  were  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  to  indicate  how  far  that  should  be  done  in  the  accounting?— 
A.  The  easiest  way  is  to  have  the  property  appraised.  Then  you  would  have 
property,  so  much:  accounts  receivable,  so  much;  cash,  so  much:  material  on 
hand,  so  much,  and  the  total  of  what  we  call  in  Wall  street  tangible  property, 
and  that  could  be  very  well  represented  by  one-half  in  bonds,  because  the  bonds 
ought  to  represent  the  plant  only:  one-halt  in  preferred  stock,  which  would  rep- 
resent the  current  assets,  and  then  the  good  will  for  the  dijfference.  But  that, 
however.  I  ought  to  say  frankly,  is  an  academic  question.  I  mean  by  that  expres- 
sion that  Wall  street  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  it  up. 

Q.  Suppose  it  becomes  a  practical  question  for  the  investor  frequently?— A.  It 
does,  indeed,  and  it  is  with  an  eye  to  the  investor  that  I  am  makinic  this  sugges- 
tion; and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  if  the  public  bodies  would  keep  an  eye  on  the 
investor  a  little  more,  and  on  the  shipper  a  little  less,  they  would,  in  the  long  run, 
reach  the  consumer,  which  is  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  a  wicked  and  unscru- 
pulous man  could  squeeze  a  property  to  get  extraordinarv  profits  for  the  time 
being  only,  which  he  knows  can  not  continue,  that  he  may  sell  his  interests  in 
that  property  to  some  Wall  street  investor  at  higher  than  actual  value.  That  ia 
what  you  mean,  is  it  not? 


ifth< 
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Q.  In  Tnaking  np  the  annnal  report,  then,  yon  do  not  think  that  any  very  high 
earnings  of  that  kmd  onght  in  any  way  to  be  represented  by  an  increase  in  the 
capital  on  the  booVs,  by  increase  in  the  valne  of  property  as  snch,  the  tangible 
assets,  at  all? — A.  That  is  mv  general  opinion,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  coarse 
the  tact  that  people  always  tnink  they  are  being  swindled  if  a  corporation  pays 
more  than  6  per  cent,  and  the  farther  fact  that  an  increase  in  capitalization  does 
not  increase  the  selling  valne.  are  too  powertal  asaally  for  theory. 

Q.  Another  qnestion:  In  the  capitalization  of  a  plant,  would  yon  favor  inclnd- 
ingthe  cost  of  promotion  in  any  way? — A.  The  cost  of  promotion  under  the  theory 
I  am  speaking  of  osaally  comes  ap  after  they  all  pet  through.  Ordinarily  these 
things  are  done  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  figure  out  all  these  questions  first,  and  we 
osaally  put  them  in  one  account— cost  of  property.  .Mark  the  words.  *'  cost  of 
property."  That  is  the  difference  practically  l)etween  the  known  assets  on  the 
one  side  and  the  total  liabilities  on  tne  other.  It  is  called  *'  the  dump  account." 
Now,  after  that  is  on  the  books,  then  the  property  may  be  appraised,  and  that 
'*  cost  of  pTO^ertv  '  may  be  divided  between  the  actual  property  and  the  good  will. 
That  disx>o6eB  of  that  question,  because  the  cost  of  promotion  would  go  to  good 
will. 

(j.  Do  you  think  in  the  interest  of  investors  it  would  be  wise  regularly  at  the 
time  of  tne  organization  of  the  company  to  distinguish  between  good  will,  as  you 
have  practically  defined  it,  and  the  cost  of  promotion?— A.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  custom? — A.  It  is  not  always  the  custom,  but  some  com- 
panies do  it.    A  good  illustration  is  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company.    Their 
property  is  divided  there  clearly  between  appraised  value  and  good  will — clearly. 
And  is  the  item  of  cost  of  promotion  put  in  also  8eparately?~A.  It  must  be 
e  appraisal  is  made  properly. 

Included  in  the  other,  but  is  it  appraised  separately?— A.  No. 
You  yourself  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  that  stated  sepa- 
rately?— A.  I  did  not  mention  that.  I  meant  if  the  capitalization  is  properly  and 
fairly  accounts  for  on  the  one  side  then  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
plants  and  the  tangible  assets  can  go  into  good  will  altogether,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  expense  of  organization,  or  anything  else  it  may  be. 

Q.  This  good  will  that  comes  before  the  tanj^ible  assets  is  veiy  frequently  esti- 
mated in  accordance  with  the  profits  that  have  been  made  from  the  business  for  a 
series  of  years  before  it  was  really  taken  over  and  put  in,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  and 
also  upon  the  probability  of  business  in  the  future. 

Q.  Now,  this  item  of  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  pay  of  the  promoter  himself, 
and  the  pay  of  the  underwriter,  and  so  on,  is  something  entirely  different  from 
that.  He  only  seems  to  recognize  earning  capacity,  and  you  are  really  capitaliz- 
ing earning  capacity? — A.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Q.  When  it  comos  to  the  reckoning  in  of  the  cost  of  promotion,  however,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  capitalizing  earning  capacity,  does  it?— A.  Generally;  and  as 
a  practical  matter  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  earning  capacity— that  is,  the  limit 
of  the  capitalization — is  first  fi>ed,  and  then  the  cost  of  promotion  is  taken  out  of 
that.  As  a  mattor  of  fact  this  theory  does  not  always  work  that  way,  but  that  is 
what  they  try  to  do. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  industrial  combinations  could  you  give  the  commis- 
sion  any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  capitnlization  as  reckoned  out?  I  do  not 
snppose  there  is  any  regular  rule  to  offer  for  this  cost  of  promotion?— A.  There  is 
no  percentage  charge  about  it.  The  promoter  ^oes  around  and  gets  the  property 
for  whatever  price  he  can  fix  upon,  and  then  it  is  capitalized  at  whatever  the  Wall 
street  people  are  willing  to  take  it  for.  and  the  difference,  less  the  expense,  is  his 
profit.    That  is  all  that  could  be  said  abont  it.  so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned. 

U.  In  reference  to  the  price  of  underwriters  in  that  same  connection?— A.  The 
anderwriting  is  usually  considered  as  a  part  of  the  organization  ex])ense,  and  it 
eventually  goes  into  good  will;  but  those  companies  that  are  conservative  make  a 
separate  statement  of  this  organization  expense  and  write  them  off  by  degrees. 

Q.  luthe  promotion  of  these  newer  and  larger  corporations,  particularly  those 
that  are  combinations  of  others,  when  the  public  is  invited  to  invest  in  the  shares, 
would  you  favor  the  issue  of  prospectuses  in  every  case,  giving  in  reasonable  detail 
the  conditions  of  the  business? — A.  Theoretically,  yes.  Everybody  should  have 
the  information,  and,  according  to  the  English  laws,  they  have  that  over  there, 
and  perhaps  if  we  had  had  that  law  here  twenty  years  ai^o  it  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  us  and  it  might  have  saved  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  but  as  it  is  now 
wo  have  worked  out  our  own  salvation  to  an  extent,  so  that  the  reputable  banking 
house  which  brings  out  a  combination  has  so  much  business  interest  in  it  that  it  is 
almost  a  better  safeguard  than  a  general  law  could  give,  because  the  banking  com- 
panies must  descend  to  particulars,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is  that  no  general 
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law  can  be  drawn  which  will  specify  what  information  is  necessary  in  each  one  of 
these  companies.  Sometimes  it  is  one  thing  and  sometimes  it  is  another,  so  that 
while  it  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  essential.  As  I  sa^,  we  have  worked  ont  the 
matter  in  Wall  street,  so  it  is  not  as  necessary  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  You  still  thiniE  it  would  be  desirable,  however? — A.  Yes;  there  coald  be  no 
objection  to  it. 

^.  Would  yon  pat  it  stronger  than  that?  I  ask  if  yon  still  think  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  rather  than  an  nnobjectionable  thing? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  wonld  be  desirable. 
It  would  crystal ize  a  custom. 

Q.  Yon  si)eak  of  the  inflnenoe  of  the  banking  houses.  They  of  course  protect 
themselves  by  their  own  investigations.  Do  they  protect  in  the  same  manner 
people  like  the  small  investor? — A.  Only  in  the  sense  in  the  way  they  protect  their 
own  reputations.  While  they  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  future,  which  they 
naturally  do.  they  have  a  certain  reputation  interest  in  the  near  futnre,  and  a 
g^reat  many  of  them  actually  live  np  to  it  by  trying  to  fulfill  the  promises  that 
they  make  to  the  investors  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  the  kind  you  just  have 
suggestea,  if  it  were  enforced  in  this  country  or  in  this  State,  wonld  hamper  le^ti- 
mato  business  at  all?— A.  I  do  not.  It  would  not  hamper — a  reasonable  degree  of 
publicity, 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  define  more  clearly  what  you  mean  by  rea- 
sonable degree  of  publicity? — A.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  a  company  is  incor- 
porated the  shareholder  has  immediately  a  right  to  information  in  regard  to  his 
own  company.  At  the  same  time  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  that  com- 
pany: he  does  not  know  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  that  company:  that  must 
De  left  to  directors  and  officers.  Now,  if  all  shareholders  who  buy  to-day  and  sell 
to-morrow  should  have  knowledge  of  all  inside  information,  tiiere  is  no  question 
at  all  that  it  would  be  serious  in  a  great  many  cases  to  competitors  of  those  com- 
panies, because  the  simple  change  of  the  form  of  a  business  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  that  concern  is  in  business  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  same  reasons  for  not  giving  np  its  business  secrets  which 
existed  in  the  shape  of  a  partnership  apply  to  the  corporation.  The  circumstances 
of  the  business  are  not  changed  by  the  style  of  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  that  clear  right  of  the  shareholders.  Now,  what  compromise  can  be  made 
between  t hose  two?  That  is  the  main  question.  I  have  myself  once  or  tvnce  advo- 
cated that  such  a  concern  should  be  examined,  say,  by  the  Audit  Ck)mpany  of  New 
York,  and  that  the  results  of  that  examination  should  be  stated  without  details, 
as  perhaps  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Not  long  ajfo  a  company  in  New  York 
was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  busmess  principles  in  making  a 
certain  contract,  and  the  shareholders  demanded  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
laid  bare  before  them.  The  company  said  that  to  do  that  woiild  be  very  serions  in 
their  business,  as  they  had  very  active  and  strong  competitors,  and  it  was  com- 
promised finally  by  an  ai>pointment  of  a  small  committee  of  shareholders  who  were 
instructed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  g^ve  their  findings,  but  no  details.  Now, 
that  is  the  same  principle  exactly.  That  is  a  practical  case  that  happened  here  in 
New  York  not  long  ago. 

O.  The  finding  should  include  a  sufficient  statement  so  that  the  real  actual  con- 
dition of  the  busmess  should  be  understood,  should  it  not?— A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  that. 

O.  Could  you  perhaps  state  offhand  the  general  items  you  think  should  be 
included  in  such  balance  sheetH?  Such  a  report,  I  mean,  as  could  be  made  with 
safety.— A.  Cost  of  property,  including  or  not  including  good  will,  as  the  custom 
of  the  company  might  be:  tangible  assets,  either  in  one  lump  sum  or  subdivided; 
the  capitalization,  subdivided;  all  the  debts  of  the  company,  in  one  sum  or  sub- 
divided; surplus  of  the  company  from  the  previous  years;  profits  of  the  company 
for  this  year,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other— that  is,  debit  and  credit,  you  under- 
stand. I  ought  to  say  we  have  in  several  cases  done  that  same  thing.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company— I  make  mention  of  this  because  it  is  a  matter  no  longer 
secret— is  issuing  a  report  with  our  certificate,  based  in  just  that  way,  and  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  also,  since  you  are  interested  (it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 

g articular  testimony,  but  it  is  right  in  the  line  of  the  commission,  I  think),  they 
ave  just  issued  mortgage  notes  to  the  extent  of  .$5.000,OOlJ,  payable  in  10  years, 
and  they  guarantee  that  they  will  always  have  on  hand  certain  things,  and  so 
on,  which  are  intended  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investor,  and  they  have  appointed 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  to  ascertain  whether  these  stipulations  are  being 
carried  out,  agreeing  that  its  decision  shall  be  binding.  It  is  a  new  idea  in 
industrial  finance. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  giving  the  tangible  assets,  snbdividecL  Can  you,  perhaps,  men- 
tion the  different  items  that  yon  think  conid  be  distingnished?  For  example, 
would  yon,  in  giying  the  tangible  assets,  usually  give  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
the  amount  of  material  on  hand,  for  example? — A.  I  purposely  said  either  in  lump 
som  or  subdivided,  according  to  the  position  of  the  company.  There  are  times  in 
the  history  of  different  industrial  companies  when  to  state  the  amount  of  raw 
material  on  hand  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback.  I  have  in  mind  one  or  two 
companies  now  that  would  be  seriously  embarrassed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  fairly  steady  industrial  companies,  which  have  no  objection  to  doing  that; 
therefore  I  say  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  company — to  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
pany.   Ton  can  not  even  theorize  about  these  things  in  exact  particulars. 

Q.  To  the  good  sense  of  the  auditors? — A.  Auditors,  or  good  sense  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  in  the  same  way,  briefly,  the  subdivision  of  debts?— A. 
There  is  the  same  thing  again.  A  company  at  one  time  may  borrow  very  large 
amounts  of  money  from  the  bank,  and  have  very  small  amounts  owing  for  mater&l 
onpaid  for.  That  might  bo  a  very  important  point  for  people  to  know.  They 
might  go  around  and  whisper  about  their  credit.  At  another  portion  of  the  year 
they  might  have  had  a  very  large  amount  of  debts  for  goods  purchased  and  unpaid 
for.  and  owe  a  very  small  amount  to  the  bank.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  state  it  or  not  state  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  business.  It  does 
not  reaJly  affect  the  investor. 

(j.  What  would  you  say  with  reference  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the 
plant,  and  so  on,  appearing  in  accounts  regularly?— A.  1  think  it  ought  to  so 
appear.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  just  as  much  a  charge  on  the  business  as  amounts 
paid  for  labor.  It  is  in  effect  a  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money  which  inevitably 
will  have  to  be  paid  sometime  or  other — that  is,  for  the  renewal  of  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  so  on. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  Germany  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  made:  That  out  of  the 
profits  there  shall  regularly  be  reserved  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  in  the  build- 
mg  up  of  a  reserve  fund  until  that  reaches  10  per  cent  of  the  fixed  capital,  and 
thereafter  this  reserve  fund  is  to  be  regularly  kept.  Do  you  think  that  any  regu- 
lation of  that  kind  provided  by  law  would  be  good?  Is  there  any  advantage  in 
it?— A.  That  is  not  the  American  way.  The  Germans  build  things  theoretically. 
There  are  so  many  diverse  interests  and  so  many  corporations  doing  different 
things  in  the  United  States  that  a  i-nle  could  not  be  framed  that  would  be  applica- 
ble to  all  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  to  determine  what  is  the  proper 
and  fair  amount  to  be  charged  off  for  depreciation. 

Q.  This  question  had  to  do,  not  with  the  charging  of  depreciation,  but  with  the 
accumulation  of  a  reserve  fund.— A.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  as  to  that  reserve 
fund,  of  course  that  could  be  set  aside— actually  set  aside— or  could  be  rein- 
vested in  the  plant.  Sometimes  one  thing  is  advisable  and  sometimes  another.  It 
would  be  rather  foolish  to  set  aside  that  reserve  fund  at  ^  per  cent  and  then  borrow 
money  to  do  something  with;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  circumstances  some- 
times— in  steamship  companies,  for  example,  where  anew  steamship  is  staring  you 
in  the  face — where  it  is  well  to  put  aside  the  actual  money. 

Q.  A  further  provision  of  this  kind  has  been  suggested:  That  if  the  annual  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  half  the  company's  capital  will  be  lost,  there  shall  be  imme- 
diately called  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  order  to  submit  the  condition 
of  the  business  to  them  as  a  whole  and  see  what  is  to  be  done;  and  a  still  further 
provision  suggested  is  that  if  at  any  time  it  appears  that  the  liabilities  exceed  the 
assets,  the  managing  board  itself  must  at  once  institute  bankruptcy  proceedings? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  would  like  that. 

Q.  No  question  about  that;  the  American  corporation  directors  would  not  like 
it.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  business  policy. 
Some  of  the  opinions  seem  to  be  along  this  line:  That  while,  of  course,  it  is  hard 
for  the  directors  and  hard  for  the  company  at  times,  still,  in  the  interest  of  credi- 
tors, and,  in  the  long  run,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  it  seems  to  work 
well. — A.  I  do  not  think  that;  that  is  a  hard  questiou.  This  same  publicity  that 
you  were  just  speaking  of  would,  perhaps,  so  far  as  our  diversified  interests  are 
concerned,  meet  the  case  but  not  the  exact  provision  as  to  what  should  and  should 
not  be  done;  and  I  certainly  think  precise  regulations  of  that  character  would 
work  in  Germany  pretty  well,  but  not  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  if  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  make  our  laws  as  rigid 
as  there,  it  might  hamper  this  country  in  international  production? — A.  No  ques- 
tion about  it.  We  have  our  drawbacks,  as  I  said  before.  We  have  industrial  as 
well  as  individual  faults;  but  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  hamper  to  any 
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nnreasonable  extent  the  great  captains  of  indnstry  who  have  now  before  them  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  United  States  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Q.  Yon  nave  just  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  benefit  that  will  come  to  this 
country  or  that  has  come  to  this  country  from  having  these  large  Industrial  com- 
binations sell  their  products  (^heaper  abroad  than  here.  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  here  they  are  justified  in  so  doing  iu  many  cases?— A.  I 
think  it  is  the  same  in  that  as  it  is  in  the  questions  discussed  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  resul  t  of  the  combination  of  the  anttiracite  region.  The  first  result  of  that, 
for  example,  would  be  the  possibility,  of  course,  the  absolute  physical  possibility, 
of  raising  the  price  of  coal;  but  I  think  the  ultimate  result  would  be  the  lowering 
of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  way  with  exports.  The  first  result  is  to  create  a 
great  contrast  between  the  export  price  and  the  domestic  price,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  would  have  the  result  of  reducing  the  price  at  which  goods  could  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

O.  From  the  standpoint  of  interest  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  corporation  itself 
and  the  wage-earners,  is  it  desirable  to  get  a  market  abroad  even  at  lower 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  public  at  large  realizes  the  importance  of  it. 

O.  This  freiment  custom  you  speak  of  is,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  practi- 
cally universal  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  this  country  in  order  to  secure 
foreign  markets? — A.  Yes. 

Cj.  It  is  simply  a  normal  business  condition? — A.  Simply  a  normal  business  con- 
dition. It  is  more  notably  so  in  the  United  States  over  a  very,  very  large  extent  of 
the  country.  When  the  New  England  manufacturer,  for  example*  finds  that  he 
is  getting  overstocked  and  that  the  domestic  market  is  not  taking  his  prodact  and 
he  wishes  to  keep  his  skilled  labor,  he  will  goon  manufacturing  and  sell  that  over- 
plus in  Kansas  City  in  competition  with  a  Kansas  City  firm  at  prices  which  may 
yield  the  Kansas  City  firm  a  profit,  but  which  yield  no  profit  to  the  New  England 
manufacturer,  and  he  would  do  that  persistently.  And  that  sort  of  thing  is 
going  on  all  over  the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason  the  railroads  are  carrying 
so  much  business,  and  the  moment  the  railroads  should  raise  the  freight  rates 
they  would  dry  up  their  traffic.  So  we  go  back  to  the  same  idea  of  enlightened 
selfishness. 

Q.  i  should  like  to  sum  up  your  own  general  opinion  in  a  word  or  two  as  I 
understand  that  general  opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  promotion  and  pub- 
licity as  regards  the  annual  business  of  corporations,  to  see  if  I  understand  yoo 
correctly.  You  do  think  that  in  the  intere-t  of  the  investors  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  it  would  be  desirable  when  a  company  is  organized  to  have  in  the  pros- 
pectus or  make  public  in  some  way  the  tangible  assets  distinguished  carefully 
from  the  good  will;  you  personally  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  good  will  to  distinguish  also  the  pay  of  the  promoters?— 
A.  No. 

You  do  not  think  so?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

You  think  you  ought  not  to  divide  the  item  of  good  will? — A.  No;  1  do  not 
Distinguish  the  promoter  and  underwriter  from  the  earnings  that  come  from 
the  business.— A.  I  might  state,  for  example,  if  properties  are  bought  for  50  and 
sold  at  100  (you  and  I  buy  at  that  figure  and  the  i)roperty  is  really  worth  $100)  it 
makes  little  difference  to  us  whether  the  promoter  has  bought  for  50  or  75.  The 
main  thing  with  us  is,  not  how  they  were  got  together,  but  what  they  were  bought 
out  for. 

(j.  The  other  question  is  perhaps  as  to  whether  the  value  after  all  does  not 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  what  people  can  be  made  to  believe  it  is 
worth?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  is  if  people  are  not  frequently  led  to  believe  properties  are 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  worth  and  whether  they  would  not  know 
better  if  they  knew  what  the  profits  of  the  promoter  and  underwriter  were, — A. 
That  might  be  true  in  certain  cases,  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  such 
knowledge  would  have  no  relation  to  the  facts.  Let  us  suppose  a  city  has  two 
trolley  lines,  one  at  each  end.  The  stock  of  these  companies  is  worth  par.  Some- 
body comes  along  and  buys  both  of  these  at  $100.  They  are  worth  par.  He  puts 
them  together  and  puts  in  connecting  lines  between  them,  and  the  stock  of  those 
companies  is  then  worth  $150.  There  is  a  case  where  the  benefit  of  that  stock 
comes  naturally  from  combination.  Now,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  person 
who  buys  it  whether  he  pays  $100  or  $125  if  the  concern,  after  running  and  with  aU 
these  improvements,  is  legitimately  worth  $150.  And  one  of  the  most  surprising 
things  is  the  way  a  good  trolley  line  will  create  traffic. 

Q.  Would  you  yourself  consider  the  comparison  a  fair  one  between  a  trolley  line 
of  railroad  or  any  other  industry  that  has  the  element  of  natural  monopoly  in  it 
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because  a  competitor  can  not  go  into  the  same  locality  with  a  corporation  that  is 
selling  some  article  on  the  market  of  ordinary  consumption— sugar,  let  us  say?— 
A.  No;  certainly  not,  in  a  great  many  ways.  I  speak  of  that  simply  to  show  you 
what  might  be  the  case.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  there  are  conditions  of 
industrial  combinations  where  that  principle  will  still  hold  good.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  is  a  combination  of  one  company  that  had  patents  on  the 
bodies  and  another  company  that  had  patents  on  the  truck. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  element  of  good  will  is  largely  in  patents?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  brings  in  the  legal  monopoly  element  again? — A.  Yes.  That,  of 
course,  we  do  not  discuss;  we  all  agree  it  should  be  so;  but,  of  course,  that  does 
not  prevent  anybody  else  making  cars  out  of  another  kind  of  steel.  He  has  no 
monopoly  at  all.    It  is  a  fair  and  square  business,  a  legitimate  advantage. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think,  in  all  of  these  lines  of  business  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  particularly  the  industries,  the  interests  of  the  investor  in  the  stock 
or  of  the  shareholders  and  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  coincide? — A.  I 
think  they  are  more  intimately  related  than  appears  at  first  sight.  That  is  where 
I  differ  with  a  great  many  persons  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  that  subject. 
They  seem  to  think  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  two.  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  I  really  think,  from  my  experience,  that  what  keeps  the  investor 
posted  as  to  the  real  value  of  his  property  will  in  the  long  run  keep  the  company 
also  from  imposing  on  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  as  you  said,  some  degree  of 
publicity  is  a  remedy  for  this  without  legislation. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  interests  of  the  directors,  the  large  majority  stock- 
holders, differ  enough  from  those  of  the  minority  stockholders— I  mean  as  a  matter 
of  actual  experience  in  the  industrial  combinations  as  we  find  them  to-day  in  New 
York— so  that  the  directors  need  to  be  put  under  more  careful  restriction  of  law 
than  at  present?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not.  There  ought  to  be  no  difference 
between  the  interests  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority,  and  the  theory  of  our 
directors  is  that  they  do  represent.  Of  course,  that  theory  is  not  always  carried 
out.  but  that  is  the  actual  fact.  I  might  also  say ,  bearing  on  this  point,  if  you  will 
bear  some  little  digression.  I  think  the  American  principle  of  having  companies 
run  by  the  directors  is  a  great  advantage  to  us— more  so  than  having  the  company 
nm  by  the  stockholders,  as  it  is  run  by  the  British.  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle, 
which  seems  to  be  creeping  into  a  great  many  of  our  organizations,  of  having  the 
stockholders  called  together  to  declare  dividends  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do 
not  believe  they  can  know  the  business  as  the  directors  do. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  our  American  plan  of  having  the  business  largely  in  the  hands 
of  officers,  the  president  and  two  or  three  officers,  instead  of  the  board  of  directors 
as  a  whole,  and  having  the  board  of  directors  really  stand  in  the  background,  as  I 
suppose  they  very  frequently  do? — A.  That  arises  from  the  social  stringency,  the 
social  condition.  In  other  words,  in  England  there  is  a  large  and  important  cla.ss 
of  people  who  have  made  their  money  and  who  would  like  to  be  busy  with  impor- 
tant affairs.  In  the  United  States  we  are  all  busy.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a 
good  business*man  in  England  to  go  on  as  a  director  of  companies  merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  something  to  do.  people  who  have  independent  fortunes.  There 
are  ver\^  few  in  the  United  States  who  have  independent  fortunes  who  are  not 
engaged  busily  in  business.  The  theory  works  out  beautifully  in  England,  and 
it  will  in  time  work  out  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  methods  of  doing  business?  Is  it  true  that  the  American 
business  man  is  willing  to  take  individual  responsibility;  that  is,  tiiat  the  presi- 
dent of  a  company  is  willing  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  very  important  bargain  and 
trust  to  his  directors  to  approve  of  that  bargain  afterwards,  whereas  the  English 
and  the  Oerman  business  man  hesitates  to  take  individual  responsibility  in  that 
way,  but  insists  upon  responsibility  by  the  corporation?— A.  That  is  a  very  irajwr- 
tant  point.  It  is  one  reason  for  our  tremendous  succ^ess.  I  have  heard  several 
presidents  of  important  corporations  say  they  were  obliged  to  violate  the  by-laws 
of  their  corporafions  by  agreeing  to  an  important  contract  before  their  board  of 
directors  had  authorized  it,  but  knowing  their  policy  and  their  feelings,  they  were 
acting  as  they  thought  merely  as  their  mouthpieces  until  such  time  as  they  could 
afBrm  the  transaction. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  does  take  that  responsibility,  and  the  (rerman  and 
Blufflishman  do  not?— A.  Quite  true. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  reason  for  industrial  supremacy  in  the  United  States? — A« 
Yes. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 
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New  York,  February  18^  1901. 

TESTDCOHY  OF  ME.  JAMES  S.  CHUBS, 

Oeneral  Manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  RaUrocuL 

The  special  Btibcoinmission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  New 
York  City,  February  18,  1901,  Mr.  C.  J.Harris  presiding.  At  10.47  a.  m.  Mr. 
Jauies  E.  Cbilds,  general  manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being  daly  sworn,  testified  as  followB: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name,  your  address,  and 
your  occupation?— A.  James  E.  Childs  is  my  name,  and  my  address  No.  56  Beayer 
street,  New  York  City:  I  am  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway. 

Q.  Is  your  line  engaged  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal?— 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  business  does  your  road  do?— 
A.  In  1900  it  did  3.75  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Whatpart  of  the  coal  fields  do  you  specially  touch?— A.  Scranton  to  Forest 
City— the  Wyoming  field. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  your  line  extend  to  Wilkesbarre?— A.  It  does  not; 
it  terminates  at  Scranton. 

Q,  We  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  rates  on  anthracite 
coal  are  made  up— how  they  are  based.— A.  The  railroad  tariffs  in  effect  ore:  Buf- 
falo, $2;  Chicago,  $:^.50;  St.  Louis,  $4;  Tidewater,  $1.75.  But  nearly  all  of  the 
coal  carried  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  road  is  carried  on  a  percental  basis. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  recent  years  in  tariff  rates  on  anthracite 
coal?— A.  There  has  been  but  very  little  change,  but  there  are  occasional  changes 
from  year  to  year. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  certain  definite  rates,  and  then  a  percentage  basis. 
What  do  you  mean  by  percentage  basis?  Will  you  explain  that  phrase  more 
fully?— A.  When  the  Ontario  and  Western  reached  the  coal  fields  in  1890  wo  made 
contracts  with  individual  operators,  agreeing  to  carry  their  coal  to  tide  water  on 
the  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price.  At  that  time  the  contracts  allowed 
a  part  of  the  terminal  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  operator.  So  that  for 
coal  transported  to  tide  water  we  received  40  per  cent  plus  5  cents*  which  latter 
amount  covered  the  expense  of  the  trestle  charges  in  New  York.  That  arrange- 
ment continued  in  effect  for  some  years,  and  then  the  individual  operators  sold 
their  coal  on  cars  at  their  mines  at  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  average  price, 
eliminating  that  5  cents  terminal  charge  and  other  costs,  like  commissions,  etc., 
of  the  transporting  line.  That  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  since  and  is  in 
effect  now. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Could  you  give  figures  simply  as  an  illustration?    Suppose 

the  tide -water  price  is  $4 A.  (Interrupting.)  I  wish  I  could  suppose  anything 

as  fine  as  that  stretch  of  imagination. 

Q.  Will  you  give  just  one  figure  to  show  what  you  mean  exactly?— A.  The  tide- 
water price  is,  say,  $3.  and  the  price  to  the  operator  at  the  mine  $1.80  net,  without 
discounts,  re^te,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  get  their  accounts  settled  on  the 
20th  and  25th  of  the  month. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  65  per  cent  basis  under  discussion  among  the  railroads?— A. 
There  is. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  only  provisional  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  believe  it  is.  I 
have  understood  that  the  operators  have  agreed  to  it,  but  no  settlements  as  yet 
have  l)een  made  on  the  r>5  per  cent  basis. 

C^.  Does  that  understanding  apply  to  all  railroads  entering  the  field?— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Childs,  have  you  figured  out  how  much  the  charge 
is  per  ton  per  mile  for  transporting  anthracite  to  the  seaboard,  tidewater? — A.  it 
is  all  shown  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company.  I  have 
a  copy  here  that  I  can  refer  to.  [Witness  gets  report  and  reads:]  **  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Railway  Company,  with  statement  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1900."    No,  it  doe.s  not  give  the  infonnation  in  just  that  form. 

Q.  Is  it  about  2^  mills  per  mile?— A.  Oh,  it  is  better  than  that.  The  average 
gross  revenue  per  gross  ton  received  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1899,  was  $1 .128  on  all  coal  transported. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  about  10  mills  per  mile?— A.  Oh,  no;  we  never  got  anything 
like  that.    The  distance  to  tide  water  is  214  miles. 
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Q.  (ByMr.RiPLST.)  That  is  not  the  shortest  route?— A.  That  is  to  Weehawken. 
Then  in  the  summer  months  we  load  coal  in  vessels  at  Cornwall,  which  is  54  miles 
shorter.    The  figures  given  are  on  the  Ontario  and  Western  distance  to  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  charge  aver- 
ages. I  tnink,  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  anthracite  coal. — ^A.  Oh,  we  never 
got  anything  like  that.    Oar  charge  runs  from  6  to  7  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Might  not  that  be  true  of  roads  which  make  the  shortest 
haul  to  tide  water?  —A.  I  think  the  shortest  roate  to  tide  water  is  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western ;  that  is  1 45  miles.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  details 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rate,  but  1  don't  think  any  road  ever 
received  any  such  rate  as  you  mention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain,  while  on  this 
head,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  rates  for  hauling  bituminous  coal  and 
those  for  hauling  hard  coal.  A  great  difference  seems  to  exist;  please  explain  it. — 
A  I  do  not  know  much  about  bituminous  coal,  and  but  very  little  about  bitumi- 
nous-coal rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  In  answering  these  questions  we  would  not  only 
like  to  have  you  answer  in  regard  to  your  own  road,  but  we  want  to  get  at  the 
subject  generally,  what  you  know  of  the  general  practice.— A.  I  presume  you 
want  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  any  road  except  the  Ontario  and 
Western;  the  rest  of  it  is  all  surmise.  I  prefer  to  hiave  you  get  that  information 
from  some  source  more  reliable. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  general  customs  and  practice  and  methods  of  doing 
business  in  this  line  of  your  railroad  and  others;  I  wished  to  say  that,  so  that  you 
could  Bi)eak  generally  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  Do  you  purchase  the  coal  that  you 
transport  to  western  points  as  you  do  that  you  take  to  tide  water? — A.  The  indi> 
vidniJ  operators,  the  companies  on  the  line,  make  contracts  with  the  sales  agents 
for  a  percentage  of  the  price  per  ton  in  cars  at  the  mine.  They  ship  the  coal  all 
over  the  Ontario  and  Western  under  a  contract.  I  will  make  that  a  little  more 
clear:  When  we  began  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  Ontario  and  Western  was 
purely  a  transportation  company,  owning  no  coal  mines  and  operating  no  coal 
mines.  We  then  made  contracts  with  certain  individual  operators.  1  know  of 
early  instances  where  we  made  loans  for  improvement  and  development  of  the 
properties,  taking  a  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal,  so  long  as  the  coal 
should  hold  out  in  the  mines,  upon  the  then  prevailing  basis  of  60  per  cent,  which 
I  have  already  explained.  Now,  you  ask  what  changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
years— in  the  last  2  years.  The  Elkhill  Ooal  and  Iron  Company  absorbed  six  or 
seven  of  the  smaller  mines  owned  by  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  what  territory?— A.  In  this  upper  Wyoming  territory. 
There  is  Richmond  No.  8;  Richmond  No.  4;  West  Ridge;  Ontario;  Rush  Brook; 
the  Raymond,  sometimes  called  the  Forest  Mining  Company;  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  the  Johnson  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Those,  in  the  main,  ship  over  your  line? — A.  Those  forming  the  properties 
of  the  Elkhill  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  The  Ontario  and  Western  loaned 
money  to  the  Elkhill  company  to  enable  it  to  purchase  these  collieries  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  improvement  of  them,  making  with  the  company  a 
contract  which  secures  to  the  Ontario  and  Western  the  transportation  of  all  the 
mining  company's  coal,  so  long  as  the  coal  shall  hold  out  in  the  mines,  upon  the 
current  rates.  The  Scranton  Coal  Company  was  also  formed  a  year  ago  last  Feb- 
niary  in  the  same  way  and  purchased  the  coal  properties  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Steel  Company's  two  large  mines,  the  Pine  Brook  and  the  Capouse.  The  Ontario 
and  Western  Company  made  a  similar  contract  with  that  company.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  few  individual  contracts  we  have  yet  with  individual  oi)erator8, 
most  of  which  were  made  in  1889  and  1890,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  since  that  time, 
all  upon  the  same  basis. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  tonnage,  roughly  speaking,  would  this  absorption 
of  these  companies  represent? — A.  Over  80  per  cent  now.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
of  it'comes  from  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  your  company  own  and  operate  any  mining 
companies  as  coal  companies?- A.  The  company  owns  no  mines  and  operates  no 
ooal  properties  except  as  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Are  the  same  parties  who  are  owners  of  the  Elkhill 
Coal  Companyowners  partly  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad?— A.  No;  the 
Ontario  and  Western  Kail  way  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  those 
companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  the  Elkhill  Coal  Company  and  this  other  one  you 
we  mentioned  ship  any  of  its  product  over  any  other  road  than  your  own? — A. 
No;  not  unless  it  has  what  we  call  exchange  coal.    For  instance,  if  we  were  long 
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of  a  grate  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  were  short  of  that  size,  and  we 
were  short  of  egg  and  they  long  of  that  size,  we  wonld  exchange  car  for.  car. 

(j.  Then  to  all  practical  purposes  yonr  railroad  company  operates  a  coal  com- 
pany, does  it  not?~A.  WeU.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to 
go  into  the  legal  points  of  the  case. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  legal  standpoint.  The  railroad  company  owns  the  maooritr 
of  the  stock.— A.  The  Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  a  charter  running  back 
30  years  or  more,  but  it  was  secured  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  I  said,  the  Ontario 
rio  and  Western  Company  loaned  to  that  company  money  to  enable  it  to  purchase 
and  develop  these  coal  properties. 

Q.  And  your  probable  purpose  in  doing  that  was  to  get  coal  for  shipment,  was 
it  not? — A.  To  secure  transportation  was  the  primary  object. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  economic  or  business  reason  or  business  condition  that 
existed  at  that  time  as  regards  other  railroads  and  other  coal  companies  that  prac- 
tically forced  your  railroad  company  into  this  business?— A.  Why,  the  reasons  are 
purely  economic.  We  built  a  branch  line  from  our  main  line  to  Scranton,  54 
miles,  which  was  a  very  expensive  line  to  build  and  to  ecmip,  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars.  It  nms  from  Cadosia  to 
Scranton,  and  has  many  branch  lines  to  the  mines.  We  have  invested  millions  of 
dollars  in  equipment  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  and 
branches,  and  it  was  essential,  inasmuch  as  our  bonds  run  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  transportation  of  coal  to  make  that  line  profitable 
during  those  years.  Contracts  Mdth  individual  operators  running  only  for  a  few 
years  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  traffic  for  any  great  length  of  time.  We  had 
some  contracts  that  were  to  run  during  the  life  of  the  colliery  covered  by  Uiem, 
but  many  of  the  collieries  are  short  lived.  Some  of  them  have  already  reached 
their  largest  output  and  are  on  the  downward  grade.  The  object  was  to  secure 
the  transportation  of  as  much  coal  as  we  could  at  current  rates,  and  that  is  embod- 
ied in  the  contract. 

Q.  Nearly  all  of  the  coal  lines,  so  called,  have  been  compelled  to  take  practicallv 
the  same  steps  for  securing  this  transportation  of  coal,  have  they  not? — A.  I  thinK 
as  a  rule  they  did  that  many  years  ago. 

Q.  And  your  road  is  simply  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  roads  that  have 
gone  before  in  the  same  line  of  business?— A.  Practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  a  copy  of  one  of 
those  contracts  with  all  names  stricken  out,  simply  to  indicate  the  general  nature 
of  them?  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  us  have  one?  Would  you  care  to  have 
one  printed?— A.  Mv  impression  is  they  are  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Wasnington.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  you  copies,  if  you 
want  them.     (See  copy,  p.  505.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  20  ner  cent  of  the  coal  operators  on  your  line 
are  independent— that  is,  the  independent  operators  produce  20  per  cent  of  the 
product? — A.  Yes,  sir:  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  railroad  company  buys  their  coal,  allowing  them  so  much?— A. 
Exactly  the  same  terms  as  are  given  the  coals  of  the  companies. 

Q.  Sixty  per  cent? — A.  Sixty  per  cent  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  agreement  here  with  other  railroads  and  other  coal  compa- 
nies as  to  prices  to  be  charged  for  coal? — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  agreement  with 
anv  other  company  in  relation  to  prices. 

(^.  The  independent  operator,  if  the  price  is  raised  here  in  New  York,  gets  more 
for  his  coal  at  the  mine?— A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  If  the  price  is  less,  he  gets  less?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  the  independent  operators  ever  ship  to  tide  water?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  a  number  of  them  have  their  own  sales  agents  here  m  New  York. 

Q.  Do  they  get  cars  as  freely  for  .their  product  as  cars  are  given A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  on  other  lines.  None  of  that  on  the  Ontario 
and  Western. 

Q.  They  do,  you  say?— A.  None  of  them  on  the  Ontario  and  Western.  As  I  said, 
they  sell  their  coal  that  goes  over  the  Ontario  and  Western  on  the  ($0  per  cent  basiB 
at  the  mines.  On  other  lines  some  of  them  have  their  own  cars,  and  some  of  them 
have  trackage  arrangements,  as,  for  instance,  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill,  and  have  their  own  selling  agencies  here  in  New  York. 

Q.  There  is  no  independent  shipping  overyour  road?— A.  No.  Mr.  Kemmeroris 
one  of  those  men  who  sells  his  own  coal.  Me  elects  to  sell  his  own  coal.  He  ships 
over  the  Ontario  and  Western. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  No  company,  then,  actually  owns  the  coal  it  transports?— 
A.  The  sales  agents  representing  the  Ontario  and  Western  buy  the  coal  at  the  mine 
and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  You  assume,  therefore,  all  risk  of  accident  and  carriage? — A.  Demurrage, 
commission  sales,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  nsnal  practice  on  most  of  the  roads? — A.  Well,  it  is  on  a  number 
of  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  advance  is' there  in  the  price  of  coal  at  the 
present  time  over  last  year  at  the  same  time,  if  any,  at  tide- water  points? — A.  The 
Ontario  and  Westem*s  average  at  tide  water  in  1900  for  prepared  sizes— that  is, 
everything  above  i)ea,  was  $8,756.  Onr  average  from  1894  to  1900  was  $3.48.  In 
December,  1900,  it  was  $3.75. 

Q.  What  is  it  n">w? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  price  for  the  last  month.  It  has  not 
been  figured  out  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  or  something  like  that? — A.  No;  about  25 
or  30  cents. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  February  prices  to-day  compared  with  a  year  ago  would  be 
abont  25  cents  a  ton  higher? — A.  Yes;  25  to  30  cents  higher.  Our  tide- water 
average  for  1899  was  $3,398. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  advance?— A.  It  is  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  higher  wages  anything  to  do  with  it?— A.  No;  I  think 
the  scarcity  of  the  coal  and  the  demand  for  it  makes  it  advance  a  little  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  say  scarcity  of  coal  are  you  referring  to  any 
particular  field  or  to  the  entire  anthracite  field? — A.  In  the  last  year  we  had  nearly 
two  months,  you  know,  of  practical  idleness  during  the  strike,  and  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  consequence. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  your  mines  affected  by  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  last  fall? — ^A.  They  were  shut  up.  We  didn't  mine  a  pound  of  coal  during 
the  strike. 

Q.  Were  there  any  advances  in  wages  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  advance? — A.  It  was  supposed  to  be  10  per  cent.  The 
advance  in  wages  together  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  made  a  10 
per  cent  advance. 

Q.  That,  as  well  as  supply  and  demand,  would  have  some  effect  on  the  price  of 
coal? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  You  must  sell  coal  at  the  price  you  can  get  for  it.  I  don't 
think  the  question  of  what  it  costs  has  very  much  to  do  with  it,  but  it  ought  to 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^ennedy.  )  Is  it  true  that  the  price  of  coal  is  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  companies?  That  has  been  frequently  charged,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. — A.  There  has 
never  been  any  agreement  made  for  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  understanding,  has  there  not? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Informally? — A.  Not  even  that;  no  two  companies  sell  coal  at  exactly  the 
aaxne  pi^ce- 

Q.  The  witnesses  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  quite  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  there  was  an  informal  agreement. — 
A.  Years  ago  sales  agents  used  to  hold  meetings  monthly,  and  I  have  attended 
some  of  them.  The  time  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  accusations.  This  and  that 
one  was  accused  of  cutting  rates,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  scrapping  among 
themselves.  But  they  haven't  even  held  a  meeting  for  about  two  years.  The  mee^ 
ings  never  amounted  to  anything;  they  never  succeeded  in  fixing  a  unif orm\)rice. 

Q.  There  is  a  substantial  similarity  in  the  price,  however,  charged  bv  all  the 
different  companies?— A.  Yes.  One  company  publishes  a  price  and  the  other  com- 
panies likely  enough  publish  similar  prices.  When  they  come  to  sell  coal,  they 
don't  often  realize  the  price  of  those  schedules. 

Q.  Is  not  che  production  of  coal  kept  down  in  some  of  the  fields? — A.  Yes,  nec- 
essarily at  certam  times  when  the  market  ^^  ould  not  take  the  coal.  With  us  loaded 
cars  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  unable  to  supply  empty  cars 
for  the  full  working  of  the  mines,  and  that  meant  a  preity  serious  restriction. 
Oat  of  a  total  equipment  of  4,900  cars  I  have  had  over  8,000  loaded  with  coal  that 
there  seemed  to  be  very  little  demand  for,  and  of  coursie  that  condition  restricted 
the  supply  of  cars  at  the  mine.    In  some  cases  that  condition  is  relieved  by  storage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  it  pay  to  unload  coal  and  store  it  and  then  reload 
it? — A.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  I  have  never  in  the  past  stored  coal;  never 
had  a  storage  plant.  The  cost  from  waste  and  the  cost  of  handling  two  or  three 
times  would  amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  or  50  cents  a  ton.  The  quality  of 
the  coal  is  also  affected  by  storage.  We  never  can  get  as  good  a  price  for  it  after 
it  has  been  stored. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Do  some  companies  carry  a  large  stock  in  store? — A. 
Nearly  all  of  them  do.  In  the  last  year  I  have  been  compelled  to  erect  a  plant, 
because  at  certain  times  when  the  cars  get  loaded  up  we  are  practically  out  of 
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business  with  one-half  of  oar  equipment,  and  if  I  can  store  that  coal  the  market 
will  take  it  in  a  few  months,  so  I  am  just  now  completing  a  storage  plant  that 
will  hold  about  120,000  to  180,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  obliged  to  store  because  the  demand  is  yariable 
between  different  seasons  of  the  year? — A.  Yee:  the  output  is  in  eNcess  of  the 
market  usually  Jor  3  or  3  months  of  the  year.  The  excess  often  comes  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  and  May,  and  my  idea  is  that  if  I  can  store  the  surplus  output 
during  that  period  the  market  will  take  it  in  other  months,  when  the  demand  is 
frequently  in  excess  of  the  output,  as  it  is  in  September,  October,  November,  or 
it  may  be  a  month  earlier,  but  it  runs  along  about  that  time. 

Q.  If  you  could  produce  the  year  round  up  to  your  maximum  capacity,  how 
much  percentage  difference  would  the  increased  production  make  in  your  total 
output,  approximately? —A.  Well,  I  don*t  know;  I  can't  make  a  guess  at  that. 

y.  It  would  be  very  much  larger?— A.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  larger. 

Cj.  ( By  ^fr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  your  roads  and  companies  should  in^'rease 
their  output,  say,  2  or  3  per  cent  from  3.70  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  traile, 
you  would  run  up  so  you  would  produce  5  or  6  per  cent.  Would  there  in  that 
event  be  a  ]<rotest  from  other  anthracite  coal  companies.-' — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
we  have  been  moving  up  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Are  you  not  limited  to  a  certain  output?— A.  There  is  no  limit. 
As  in  relation  to  the  whole  anthracite  coal  trade? — A.  We  are  not  limited. 
Are  other  road.s?— A.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  percentage  that  these 
companies  should  take  out. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  formerly?— A.  There  never  was:  we  never 
agreed  on  anything. 

Q.  What  does  *'  the  table  of  allotment"  mean  as  the  phrase  was  used  in  former 
testimony? — A.  Well,  there  was  in  1896  an  attempt  made  to  allot  tonnages  and 
percentages,  but  we  could  not  get  inside  of  100  per  cent.  It  was  n^^vor  consented 
to  and  was  never  intended  to  be  operative  unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Q.  Your  percentage  of  total  production  has  increased  very  considerably  in  the 
last  ten  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  roads  have  correspondingly  decreased  in  their  percentage,^  have  they 
nop:'— A.  They  must  have. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  any  of  them?— A.  I  can  tell  you  this:  About  189(5  we  were 
getting  about  *i  per  cent;  we  are  carrying  now,  as  you  see,  considerably  more,  and 
in  coming  years  we  will  even  exceed  our  present  percentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  proportion  of  your  coal  ^oes  West  and  what 
proportion  goes  East?— A.  About  one-half  of  our  coal  goes  to  tide- water  points. 
We  send  some  coal  to  Oswego,  where  we  ship  over  the  lakes  to  Canada  and  West- 
ern points,  but  we  send  very  little  coal  to  extreme  Western  points — Chxago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Duluth;  that  is,  of  late  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  purchase  on  the  percentage  basis  for  shipments 
West  or  anywhere  else  than  to  tide  water?— A.  To  all  points  we  ship  to. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  rates  t^  Now  England  are  made  up  by  a  combination  of  two 
rates,  one  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  River,  or  near  it,  and  another  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance? — A.  Almost  all  coal  we  ship  to  New  England  is  shipped  hy 
.water. 

Q.  What  roads  ship  over  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge?— A.  We  have  shipped  a 
littlo  that  way,  and  other  roads  do  ship  that  way:  but  a  very  small  amount  goes 
by  rail.  The  principal  consuming  points  for  anthracite  coal  in  New  England 
are  near  the  coast.  The  manufacturing  towns  are  near  the  coast,  and  the  bulk  of 
it  goes  l)y  water  from  tide  water  points. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  railroads  interested  in  lines  of  barges  so  that  they  carry  their 
coal  to  New  England  in  their  own  carriers? — A.  I  think  nearly  all  of  them  own 
barges. 

Q.  You  therefore  carry  it  and  deliver  it  to  New  England  in  your  own  barges?— 
A.  Certainly;  we  have  barges,  but  we  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  them.  We  hire 
other  veRsels.  We  have  barges  of  our  own  which  we  use  for  this  shipment  to 
Sound  points  and  New  England  points. 

Q.  Does  any  particular  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  coal  go  over  any  of  the 
roads  by  rail? — A.  Well,  tnere  is  a  small  amount  gomg  over  the  bridge.  There  is 
some  coal  transferred  by  floats  from  New  Jersey  to  points  on  the  New  Haven  road, 
and  which  goes  through  in  cars. 

Q.  The  ownership  by  one  company  of  a  through  line  from  the  coal  field  to  New 
England  will  affect  that,  will  it  not?— A.  1  do  not  think  po.  There  are  so  many 
routes  to  reach  New  England  points.  All  companies  can  reach  all  New  England 
points.    No  one  road  could  ever  absorb  the  trade.    You  are  speaking  about  the 
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making  of  rates  via  the  bridge.  It  has  been  quite  the  rnle  recently  for  a  rate  from 
the  mines  to  Highland  to  be  on  tho  same  basis  as  the  rate  to  Oomwall  or  New- 
bnrg,  two  old  points  they  have  been  shipping  coal  to  for  many  years  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  putting  the  coa:  to  Highland  at  practically  the  same  rates  as 
at  Newburi;. 

Q.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  rates  on  coal  east  of  the  Hudson  River? — A« 
The  rates  are  made  by  those  roads.  If  an  individual  shipper  went  there  and 
undertook  to  ship  that  way  I  suppose  he  would  pay  for  earr\  ing  through  to  High- 
land just  the  same  as  to  Newburg,  and  make  his  own  arrangements  beyond  there; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  coal  we  ship  there  is  coal  purchased  in  the  car  at  the  mine, 
and  nearly  all  of  our  New  England  coal  goes  by  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  1  suppose  the  railroads  can  not  compete  with  water 
transportation  really,  can  they,  taking  Fail  iiiver  and  Boston? — A.  Not  for  these 
near-by  coast  points:  they  never  have  been  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  railroads  oarrjring  it  if  they  trans- 
ported it  on  barges?— A.  They  have  carried  coal  from  Boston  to  other  i>ointo 
within  25  and  50  miles.  They  send  coal  through  to  Boston  by  water  and  on  from 
Boston  to  destination  by  rail. 

Q.  How  much  foreign  trade  is  there  in  anthracite  coal? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of 
any. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  None,  except  in  Canada. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  competition  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  from  soft  coal — 
bituminous  coal:  does  that  cut  any  figure  at  all? — A.  Yes;  it  does  with  steam  sizes 
to  a  certain  extent.  By  steam  sizes  I  mean  the  sizes  we  use  to  generate  steam. 
The  domestic  sizes  are  egg,  stove,  and  nut.  The  steam  sizes  are  lump,  broken,  and 
the  finer  sizes  below  pea. 

Q.  if  on  account  of  the  smoke  nuisance  they  could  not  use  bituminous  coal  in 
New  York,  they  would  be  obliged  to  use  anthracite? — A.  They  do  use  it;  they  have 
the  smoke  appliances. 

{^.  Wonld  you  say  that  there  is  really  any  competition  to  speak  of  that  anthra- 
cite coal  would  have  from  the  bituminous  coal? — A.  Yes;  undoubtedly  for  steam 
purposes. 

Q.  What  proportion  would  be  steam  coal? — A.  Over  -10  per  cent. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Is  that  proportion  greater  than  it  was  formerly? — A.  Yes; 
I  tnink  it  has  increased,  because  we  are  reclaiming  more  of  the  fine  coal  that 
formerly  was  thrown  in  the  culm  piles. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  culm  piles  being  worked  over  at  the  present  time  by  any 
companies  of  which  you  have  knowledge? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  The  old  refuse  heaps  of  many  years  ago?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  it  happened  in  the  past  that  when  the  price  of 

an&racite  coal  was  ])ut  up  the  advance  was  an  inducement  to  the  bringing  in  of 

bituminoQS  coal,  which  displaced  the  anthracite  to  a  certain  extent? — A.  Yes; 

undoubtedly,  so  far  as  steam  ^izes  were  concerned. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  movement  on  foot  now,  in  the  interest  of  the  anthracite  coal 

S rod  action,  to  aciiuire  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
uction  of  bituminous  coal  may  be  kept  down  in  the  interest  of  anthracite  coal? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  beyond  my  ken. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  demand  for 
prepared  sizes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
steanti  coal? — A.  >  I  do  not  think  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  has  increased  quite 
as  much,  as  I  said  just  now,  as  the  demand  for  steam  sizes.  In  fact,  we  are  pro- 
ducing more  of  the  steam  sizes,  and  putting  on  the  market  fine  coal  that  was 
formerly  considered  unsalable. 

Q.  Would  not  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  hard  coal  of  prex>ared  sizes  for  domestic 
use  increase  the  demand  for  it?— A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  followed  the  relation  between  the  prices  of  coal  and  the 
amount  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  or  the  consumption  of  prepared  sizes, 
which  I  suppose  is  mainly  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Prepared  sizes  are  chiefly 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  maximum  or  limit  to  which  you  can 

?ut  prices  of  anthracite  coal  and  still  do  the  business  that  you  are  doing  now? — A. 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  an  increase  of  price  of,  say,  30  cents  a  ton  during  the 
last  year;  does  that  raise  indicate  any  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  your  bnsiness? — 
A.  No:  on  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  business. 

Q.  Business  has  increased  with  the  increase  in  prices? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been 
a  great  demand. 
Q.  How  far  could  that  limit  go?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Snppose  yoa  raised  it  another  half  dollar,  what  would  be  the  volnme  then?— 
A.  I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  that  increase.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  would  be. 

Q.  If  the  people  had  to  have  it  they  would  have  to  pay  the  different  companies 
what  they  charged,  would  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  price  could  be  forced 
in  that  way;  there  are  too  many  competing  for  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  really  much  competition  for  the  trade  now?— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  lively. 

Cj.  Well,  has  not  ''the  community  of  interest  '*  plan  gone  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  really  very  little  competition? — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  any  effect  of  it  on  the 
trade. 

Q.  Do  you  dread  such  an  outcome?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  anticipate.  There  are  a 
good  many  strange  things  done  on  Wall  street. 

O.  (By  Mr.  3iplky.)  Is  your  road  affeot-ed  by  this  community  of  ownership, 
so  far  as  you  are  willing  t(»  state?— A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakkis.)  The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  in  Western  cities, 
such  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  is  relatively  very  much  smaller  than  in  Eastern 
cities,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Q.  They  would  not  use  more  than  a  tenth,  would  they? — A.  Probably  not  A 
larger  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  in  the  West  for  domestic  purposes  than  in  the 
East. 

Q.  Anthracite  coal  is  considered  rather  a  luxury  there?— A.  Yes.  In  the  North- 
west they  burn  corn. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Wheat,  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  say  anything  respecting  the  possible  competi- 
tion of  coke  for  steam  purposes  in  New  England,  for  instance,  with  the  anthracite, 
or  steam  sizes  of  the  anthracite?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  It  has  not  affected  your  business  as  yet? — A.  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  it. 
Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  prices,  the  Ontario  and  Western's  tide- water 
average  1N94  to  1900  was  $3.48.  That  covers  the  period  of  seven  years.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  it  was  $8.75. 

Q  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  said  there  had  been  a  25  or  30  cent  advanca 
That  is  about  the  same? — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  27.  I  did  not  have  the  exact 
figures 

Q.  Has  your  railroad  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  recent  years? — A.  Not 
in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Since  what  time?— A.  It  was  reorganized  in  1860, 1  think. 
That  was  before  my  connection  with  the  road.    I  came  on  later. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  hearsay  what  were  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  that 
receivership  without  specifying  names  at  all?— A.  Why,  it  would  take  a  good 
while  to  e xplain  that.  I  think  in  the  first  place  the  roads  were  built  chiefly  on  town 
bonds,  and  when  it  was  built  it  was  called  a  road ' '  without  debts  or  traffic. "  After 
reorganization  it  was  sold  out  for  four  million  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  had  on  it  over  fifty  millions  of  bonds. 

Q.  It  was  sold  for  four  millions? — A.  Between  four  and  five  millions. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  bonds? — A.  About 
fifty-eight  millions. 

Q.  Of  course  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  line  of  property  par- 
chased,  etc.,  representing  part  of  that  difference?— A.  Oh,  yes.  That  lar^ 
volume  of  stock  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  purchasers  of  the  road,  m 
the  reorganization,  offered  to  allow  the  holders  of  bonus  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent,  and  nearly  fUl  of  them  came  XQ.  thus 
increasing  the  capitalization  about  fifty  millions. 

Q.  More  than  was  expected  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  plan?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  reorganizers 
of  the  road  expected  them  to  come  in,  but  they  did. 

Q.  Fifty  millions  was  the  figure  at  the  time  it  was  reorganized?— A .  Yes.  The 
practical  investment  of  the  road  at  that  time  was  an  investment  of  two  millions 
in  preferred  stock. 

Q.  Does  it  so  remain  at  the  present  time  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock? — A.  Yes:  except  that  most  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  taken  np 
in  exchange  for  bonds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  stockholders  are  there?— A.  Oh,  there  area 
great  many.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say;  about  one- third  of  the  stock  is  held 
by  foreigners. 

Q.  Is  the  controlling  interest  of  stock  held  in  a  few  hands? — A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Yon  say  that  the  preferred  stock  practically  controlled 
the  road  for  a  long  time;  does  it  do  so  at  the  present  time?— A.  The  preferred 
stock  is  represented  by  a  tmsteeship,  a  voting  trust,  and  will  be  nntif  it  is  all 
taken  up.    Nearly  all  is  in  now. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  stock  and  bonds,  roughly  speaking,  woald  that 
preferred  stock  repremnt? — A.  I  can  not  say.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  all  those  questions  from  memory,  but  you  will 
find  it  ail  in  the  financial  statement  of  the  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  your  system  recently? — 
A.  Nothing  except  the  coal  strike  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Q.  Any  on  the  road  itself? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  strike  on  the  road  for  15 
years. 

(j.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of  labor  in  your  coal  districts? — 
A.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  operations  of  the  mines  I  know  very 
little  on  that  subject  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  price  of  labor  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  that,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
mines. 

Q.  Your  road,  as  yon  said  before,  does  not  operate  any  mines  directly? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  is,  however,  rather  exceptional  among  the  coal  roads,  is  it 
not? — A.  No;  I  think  it  is  practically  the  same  thing  on  other  roads. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  your  railroad  company  could  not  operate 
a  coal  mine  as  a  railroad  company;  your  charter  would  prevent  it,  would  it  not? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  alleged 
attempt  in  1893  to  combine  many  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  especially  respect- 
ing the  reasons  for  which  that  combination  failed?  I  refer  to  the  attempt  made 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  McLeod. — A.  I  think  Mr.  McLeod*s  scheme  failed 
because  he  bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew. 

Q.  What  did  he  specifically  try  to  do;  can  yon  state? — A.  He  tried  to  effect  the 
consolidation  of  several  railroads  under  one  management. 

O.  By  direct  lease  or  purchase?— A.  By  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Then  he  branched  out  into  New  Eng- 
land and  took  the  New  England  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  there  he  met 
his  Waterloo. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Pennsylvania  Goal  Company  by  the  Erie  Railroad?  Was  it  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  proposition  to  build  an  independent  line  to  Kingston 
from  the  anthracite  coal  fields?— A.  I  think  you  had  better  get  that  information 
from  the  Erie  Railroad  Company.    >I  presume  that  road  will  be  represented  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  What  chance  would  an  individual  operator  on  your 
line  have  to-day  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal?  Do  these  companies  own 
nearly  all  the  coal  lands  contributory  to  your  road— these  companies  which  yoa 
have  mentioned?— A.  The  Elk  Hill  and  the  Scran  ton  Company;  yes.  Nearly  all 
the  coal  is  shipped  over  our  road. 

Q.  Those  companies,  have  taken  up  about  all  the  coal  lands  that  are  there. 
There  is  very  little  lying  about  that  an  independent  operator  could  get  if  he  wanted 
it?— A.  There  are  occasional  sales.  The  ground  is  pretty  much  covered  in  the 
older  regions,  particularly  in  the  Wyoming  district. 

Q.  As  a  ^neral  proposition,  would  you  say  that  the  coal  roads  control  about  all 
the  coal  mming  •pToperty  tributary  to  them?— A.  No;  there  is  a  large  field  down 
in  the  lower  region.  It  is  pretty  well  taken  up  in  the  Wyoming  territory.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  anthracite  coal  that  have  recently  been  offered  for  sale  down  in 
t^e  lower  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville. 

Q.  Owners  would  have  to  have  branch  lines  built  to  them? — A.  Yes,  from 
nearbv  railroad  lines;  that  is,  in  the  Reading  territory. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  facilities  for  a  man  to  open  up.  Suppose  he  was  15  miles 
away  from  your  line,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  build  a  branch  to  connect 
with  you? — A.  If  he  had  a  large  tract  of  territory,  a  good  coal,  we  would  probably 
build  a  line  to  him  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  transportation,  and  give  him  the 
nsnal  form  of  agreement,  which  is  just  the  same  in  all  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  company  working  all  its  coal  lands,  or  has  it  a 
large  reserve  of  lands  to  be  worked  in  the  future?— A.  I  suppose  these  two  com- 
panies that  I  speak  of  have  in  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Over  half  of  it  is  owned  in  fee;  it  will  take  a  good  ipany  years  to  mine  that 
coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  was  your  tonnage  last  year?— A.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000,000.    Last  year  it  fell  off  on  account  of  the  strike.    Year 
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before  last  it  was  1 ,891 ,000  tons.  In  the  month  of  January  the  ontpnt  was  227,000, 
BO  that  we  shall  probably  pnt  oat  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
million  tons  a  year  now. ' 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  railroads  have  such  large  tracts  of  coal  lands 
that  they  are  not  working,  they  are  paying  royalties  upon  part  of  it»  yon  say?— A. 
All  of  oars  is  working,  practically. 

Q.  I  thonght,  accordmg  to  the  testimony,  that  practically  these  others  were 
yonrs,  the  lands  of  these  companies  yon  speak  about. — A.  I  say  all  of  the  mines 
owned  by  these  two  companies,  the  Elk  Hill  Mining  Company  and  the  Scranton 


Company,  are  practically  in  operation  to-day. 
Q.  How  much  have  yon  in  sight?— A.  In  th^ 


these  two  companies,  abont  50,000,000 
tons. 

Q.  And  your  yearly  production  is  about  2,000,000  tons? — A.  Something  over  that 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  mines  that  are  not  actuiUly  worked? — A.  My 
dear  sir,  they  could  not  work  the  whole  field  in  the  year.  Of  course  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  start  operations,  to  put  up  your  breakor.  put  down  your 
shafts,  and  lay  your  tracks.  You  con  Id  not  undertake  to  do  it  unless  you  had  500 
or  1,000  acres  to  start  with.    Then  it  takes  twenty-live  years  to  exhaust  the  coal 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  some  of  the  railroad  oomi>anie8  own  great  tracts  of 
coal  land  that  they  have  acquired  in  fee  and  obtain  royalties  thereon,  and  that 
they  can  not  work  for  50  years.-- A.  That  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  upper  region  is 
concerned.  It  can  be  said  of  the  Reading,  probably,  because  during  Mr.  Qowan's 
time  he  did  buy  large  tracts.  The  upper  region  is  generally  divided  up  into  small 
tracts  under  different  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  take  a  company  that  owns  large  bodies  of 
coal  land  that  won't  be  worked  up  for  50  or  100  years  and  with  a  capitalization  of 
$80,000,000  or  $35,000,000,  if  it  sells  its  present  output  of  coal  so  as  to  pay  dividends 
on  that  immense  mass  of  property  that  is  going  to  come  into  uso  50  or  100  years 
from  now,  is  not  that  an  unnatural  prioe  of  coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  have  th ' 
right  view  of  that  condition.  The  company  has  u  large  amount  of  money  there 
and  usually  it  puts  out  bonds  for  a  long  period,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  have  coal  enough  to  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  bonds,  because  you  most 
pay  your  interest  and  the  principal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
the  miners  in  your  mines  work?-- A.  I  have  not  the  data  as  to  tho  number  of  days 
with  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  is  published  and  printed  by  the 
newspapers,  and  you  can  get  it  almost  anywhere. 

Q.  nave  you  any  knowledge  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  miners  of  the 
independent  producers  work  as  many  days  in  the  year  as  those  in  the  mines  of 
the  railroad  companies?— A.  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  independent  miners  on  the 
Ontario  and  Western  are  concerned  that  they  work  fewer  days  than  others.  If 
there  is  anything  of  that  in  the  other  field,  you  will  find  it.  because  the  number  of 
days  worked  in  each  mine  is  shown  by  itself.  The  statement  is  made  by  the 
inspector,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  it  is  printed.  That  shows  you  the 
days  worked  by  individual  operators'  mines,  as  well  as  the  mines  which  are  indi- 
rectly controlled  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  secure  the  control  of  your  road  for  the 
community  of  interests  or  a  consolidation? — A.  If  any  attempt  had  been  made  I 
probably  should  not  known  of  it.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that;  do  you  think  the  public  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Ontario  and  Western  would  be  benefited  by  a  community  of  inter 
ests? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  no  opinion  about  it? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
probable  result  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  of  the  officials  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  in 
regard  to  that  question?  Are  Mr.  Morgan,  JSlr.  Rockefeller,  or  the  Vanderbilts 
stockholders  in  your  road,  or  do  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

CjL  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  They  are  not  represented  on  your  directory,  are  they?- 
A.  Mr.  Depew  is  on  the  board. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  indicate  a  Vanderbilt  interest?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  does  necessarily.  He  took  the  place  on  the  board  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  director  for  many  years  and  died.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  large 
block  of  stock.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Central.  We  interchange  a  large  amount  of  traffic  and  rely  upon  that  road  for 
our  western  connection.  Our  working  with  them  has  been  very  close  and  very 
satisf actoiy.  We  use  the  same  terminals  at  Weehawken,  and  have  trackage  rights 
over  the  "West  Shore  from  Cornwall  to  Weehawken.  With  two  companies  work- 
ing so  closely  together  it  is  only  natural  they  should  have  representation  in  the 
board  of  directors.    I  do  not  think  the  connection  means  anything  more  than  that. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  know  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  that  road  into  the 
conunonity  of  interest  scheme? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger,  )  You  ship  part  of  your  coal  west?  I  think  yon  testified 
'that  you  did. — A.  We  ship  some  of  the  coal  west  via  Oswego.  We  have  a  trestle 
on  the  lake  and  load  the  vessels  there.  It  goes  through  the  canal  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Duluth,  and  other  western  points,  as  well  as  to  Canada. 

Q.  M  :ny  of  the  other  coal  roads,  I  suppose,  have  terminals  at  Buffalo? — A.  Yes; 
we  have  shipped  via  Buffalo,  too.  That  goes  over  our  line  to  Oneida  and  then 
over  the  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  and  is  loaded  into  vessels  at  the  dock  in 
Buffalo. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  at  Oswego  compare  with  the  price  at  tide  water? — A.  It 
varies  a  little,  bnt  on  the  whole  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  abont  how  the  price  of  coal  at  Oswego  compares  with  the  price 
at  Buffalo?    Is  it  the  same? — A.  No,  not  the  same;  it  is  a  little  less. 

Q.  At  Oswego? — A.  Yes;  a  little  less,  the  difference  being  about  what  the  rate 
is  going  throngh  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  West. 

Q.  If  a  dealer  in  coal  from  the  Western  States  should  go  into  Buffalo  or  Oswego 
wiw  the  idea  of  purchasing  coal,  and  should  go  to  the  various  roads  or  selling  agents 
who  had  it  for  sale,  would  he  probably  be  qnoted  the  same  price,  or  wonld  he  get 
different  prices  from  different  dealers? — A.  I  think  he  would  find  it  would  pay  to 
"shop." 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  among  the  different  dealers  there 
is  usually  abont  the  same? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

Q.  Yet  you  think  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  roads? — A.  One  company 
might  be  long  of  a  certain  size  and  might  shade  the  price  a  little  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  always  a  little  variation  in  prices. 

Q.  How  mach  of  a  variation,  approximately? — A.  Five  to  2.")  cents  a  gross  ton. 

<^.  You  testified  earlier  this  morning  that  so  far  as  any  actual  agreement  is 
concerned  yonr  road  is  not  a  party  to  it A.  (Interrupting. )  Agreement  in  rela- 
tion to  what? 

Q.  Agreement  as  to  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  any  of  these  terminals. — A.  I  tes- 
tified that  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  price. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  thought  it  probable  or  even  possible  that  such 
an  agreement  does  exist  between  some  ot  the  other  roads,  those  who  handle  a 
large  output— larger  proportion  of  the  total  output— like  the  Reading  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley? — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  is.  It  would  not  be  effective  unless  all 
were  in  it. 

Q.  Might  ic  not  be  possible  that  those  roads  controlling  85  or  00  per  cent  of  the 
totel  output  could  make  a  practical  combination  on  price? — A.  No;  they  could  not 
do  it  without  taking  all  the  interests  in.  Two  million  tons  could  set  the  price  for 
the  whole  fifty  million. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  trade  set  the  price 
for  the  whole  production? — A»  No;  the  leaser  quantity  could  make  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Take  tide- water  prices,  for  instance.  Suppose  the  roads 
controlling  85  per  cent  of  the  total  product  should  make  an  agreement  to  put  the 
price  at  $3.50,  where  it  had  been  $^  before;  would  not  your  road,  putting  out  o  V  or 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  be  willing  to  take  the  extra  half  dollar?— A.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  be  glad  to  get  what  we  could.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  there 
is  a  very  dull  period  and  a  road  that  was  not  in  the  combination  would  shade  that 
price  and  take  the  trade,  could  not  that  road  compel  the  othern  to  meet  its  price? 
I  think  it  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer? — A.  Nothing 
more. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  in  Connection  with  Mr,  Childs's  Testimony. 

Agreement   between   New  York^  Ontario   and   Western  Railway  and  producers 

of  coal. 

(Note. —This  agreement  is  identical  with  one  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas  as  beinj?  in  consid- 
eration by  the  Erie  Railroad.  Mr.  Thomas  denies  knowledge  an  to  whether  the  agreements  on  all 
theantfaracite  roads  are  identical,  but  Mr.  Childs  thinks  all  are  alike.] 


,  This  Ag'reement,  made  and  executed  in  the  eity  of  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  this day  of  ■ ., 

nineteen  nuudred ,  between (hereinafter  called  the  Seller),  party  of  the  first  part, 

Mid ■        (hereinafter  called  the  Buyer),  party  of  the  second  part,  Witnesseth: 

First.  The  Seller  hereby  sells,  and  agrees  to  deliver  on  cars  at  breaker  to  the  Buver,  all  the 
Anthracite  coal  hereafter  mined  from  any  of  its  mines  now  opened  and  operated,  or  wnich  it  may 
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hereafter  open  and  operate  on  the  premises  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  contract,  and  any  which 
shall  be  reclaimed  from  culm  banlu  on  said  premises,  viz: — 

Shipments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  called  for  by  the  Buyer.  The  Buyer  to  give,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  each  month,  notice  of  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  practicable  Buyer  will  require  for 
next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly  equal  daily  or  weekly  quantities  as  in  ita 
judgment  the  reouirements  of  the  market  will  permit.  The  Buyer  to  use  ita  oest  eflforls  to  find  a 
mancet  for  the  Seller's  coal  so  as  to  enable  the  Seller's  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many  days  as  pnic- 
tdeable,  with  due  regard  to  the  general  market  conditions,  and  to  give  orders  for  shipment  which 
will  enable  the  Seller  to  work  Its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  other  collieries  work 
similarly  situated. 

The  Buyer  agrees  that  it  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  Its  own  mines,  or  any  persons,  firms  or 
companies  with  which  it  has  contracts  to  buy  coal,  but  that  the  quantity  to  be  ordered  monthlT 
shall  be  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Buyer,  me&^ 
ured  by  the  colliery  capacity  of  the  rcinpective  Sellers.  It  being  understood  that  so  far  as  practicable 
the  ouanlity  ordered  shall  not  be  less  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the  Anthracite  coal  which  the 
requirements  of  the  market  may  frqjii  time  to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacitv  shall  be  deter- 
niiue<l  OS  of  the  First  of  January  in  each  year  by  the  parties  hereto,  and,  on  tneir  failure  to  agree, 
the  l»resi<lent  for  the  time  bcing'of  Girard  Trust  Company  shall  select  a  suitable  expert  for  thia  pur- 
jKJse.  Should  any  marked  change  take  place  affecting  the  productive  capacity  of  the  colliery,  either 
the  Buyer  or  the  Seller  may  call  for  a  new  determination  of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  b^giinning 
of  any  'quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

Second.  The  Buyer  agrees  to  pay  and  the  Seller  agrees  to  accept  the  following  prices  for  said  coal 
when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railroad 
cars  at  the  breaker: 

For  all  sizes  above  Pea  coal,  sixty-five  (65)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free  on  board  prices  of 
said  sizes  received  at  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Edgewater,  com- 
puted as  hereinafter  provided. 

For  I'ea  coal,  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  for  Pea  coal  at  said  tide  points 
at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  Two  Dollars  and  Fiity  cents  ($2.50)  per  ton  or  less,  and 
for  ench  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  above  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents 
($2.50)  the  proportion  paid  the  Seller  shall  be  increased  one  (1)  per  cent  until  the  percentage  paid 
for  pea  coal  reaches  .sixty-five  (r>5)  per  cent. 

For  Buckwheat  coal  No.  1,  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  said  tide  points 
at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance 
of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  Seller  shall  be 
inerea.sed  two  (2)  per  cent,  until  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  reaches  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($2.50). 
after  which  the  pn»portionate  price  paid  the  Seller  shall  advance  one  (1)  per  cent,  for  each  ten  (10) 
cents  advance  in  the  f.  o.  b.  price  above  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($2.60) ,  as  in  the  case  of  Pea  coal 
above  mentioned.  Provideo  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  for  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  than  for  Pea  coal. 

For  all  sizes  smaller  than  Buckwheat  No.  1  the  Seller  shall  receive  Twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  breaker,  and  for  each  ten  (10)  cents'  increase  in  the  general  average  f .  o.  b. 
price  above  One  Dollar  and  Thirty  cents  ($1.30)  a  ton  at  tide,  the  price  shall  be  increased  five  oents 
per  ton;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Buyer  shall  have  the  option  to  decline  t(^  take  these  smaller 
sizes  in  excess  of  the  proportion  taken  from  the  Buyer's  own  collieries  and  operations. 

It  is  also  aK'reed  that  if  at  any  time,  through  changes  of  sizes  of  meshes  of  screens  or  of  conditions  of 
trade,  the  sizes  smaller  than  Buckwheat  No.  1,  as  described  herein,  shall  be  marketable  at  tide  at  the 
same  pri('e  as  Buckwheat  No.  1,  the  scale  of  prices  on  a  basis  of  forty  (40)  per  cent.,  when  the  genctral 
average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide  is  Two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  ton  or  less,  shall  be  substituted  for  the  flat  price 
at  mines  herein  provided  for  during  the  continuance  of  such  conditions. 

And  it  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose  of  on  its 
own  account  and  at  such  prices  as  it  shall  see  fit  the  excess  of  the  sizes  of  coal  smaller  than  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  when  and  as  often  as  the  Buyer  refuses  to  purchase  said  excess  of  smaller  sizes  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  option  hereinbefore  contained. 

Third.  The  general  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  herein  referred  to  shall  bo  determined  by  a  disinterested 
expert  accountant  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  to  whom  the  Buyer  shall  furnish,  not  later  than  the  8th 
of  each  month,  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  each  size  sold  during  the  preceding  month,  and  the 
amount  realized  therefor  by  the  Buyer  at  tide  on  all  s»iles  of  each  size  of  coal  from  tne 
^*t¥Y^'  *^'»«]  the  accountant  each  month  shall  make  a  true  average  price  for  each  size  sold  at  tide  of 
all  the  coal  from  the  same  region,  and  the  average  prices  thus  obtained  shall  be  furnished  by  the 


mean 


It  Is  understood  that  when  the  words  f.  o.  b.  price  occur  herein  the  actual  f.  o.  b.  price  received  is 

^nt,  without  any  deduction  for  commissions,  demurrage  or  any  other  charges. 

i'ouRTH  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  at 
rToSik?.^!^  own  account,  coal  for  use  and  consumption  of  its  employees  and  others  in  the  immediate 
b^En^yiTT  ^^  .^'^•er's  colliery,  provided  that  the  coal  so  sold  and  disposed  of  shall  not  in  anv  event 

Fih^H    Poi^^'^'l^^^J*  ^r»'  *^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  hauled  from  the  Seller's  colliery  breaker  by  wagon. 
t>er  ton  «hRn\^®^^/^^^^  be  made  monthly  in  cash.    A  partial  payment  of  at  least  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
fSentrefh  (!JntM   S?.*^  ""u  """^  ^J""!^  the  twelfth  (12th)  of  each  month,  and  the  balance  on  or  before  the 
darmorVth     p^^^^^^  delivered  by  the  Seller  under  thLs  contract  during  the  preceding  calen- 

""•      iLrnnM^u'!i!i!;,'lj?^'{!*."^^  l^.*"  ^9  n}»^^  .^V  ^^e  Buyer  in  any  paj'ment  aforesaid,  the 

««  „-«  *   ..  -     ...  ,    ,    .    ,  .   ,  *  such  default  for  ft  period 


pajrment  shall  be  made 
succeeding  month  this  contract 


a  Chief  ru9p(.4?or  toEraDDointPH^  ^  inspection  under  the  direcUon  of 

well  as  all  other  coScoffiSnd.J^^i-.f^^  "^'^""^  ?"^>'  **  ^^*^"  ^''  ^  «««  ^*^t  ^^^  "^'^  <^-  ** 

First.  The  coal  shall  b?mlci?cal^^^  conforms  to  the  following  standard,  viz.: 

Strnnn.  The  coal  shal?  ?)^  well  sLod^n^S"'  ^i*  ^J^  '^V^  ^^^  "P  ^'"^^^  before  entering  the  car. 

mesh(«.  or  their  equivalent  >^z-  ^  ™*^^®  through  and  over  the  following  square  screen 


Chestnut  through  am™hl«"'Mua^  and  «„''''"  Ij' square. 
Pea  through  a  m^"51^Ja're3':Sv!S'i'',i^h%"1^';,i';„"''"*™- 
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Buckwheat  No.  1  through  a  mesh  4"  square  and  over  a  mesh  y  square. 

Buckwheat  No.  2  or  Rice  through  a  mesh  a"  square  and  over  a  mesh  y  square. 

None  of  the  above  sizes  shall  contain  an  admixture  of  a  larger  size  sufficiently  great  to  render  the 
coal  obiectionable,  nor  respectively  a  larger  proportion  of  any  smaller  sizes  than  is  usually  present 
In  gooa  merchantable  coal;  and  it  is  specially  agreed  that  neither  Egg.  Stove  nor  Chestnut  coal  shall 
contain  more  than  five  (5)  percent,  oi  larger  sizes;  that  Chestnut  coal  shall  not  contain  more  than 
ten  (10)  percent,  of  Pea  and  five  (5)  percent,  of  Buckwheat  No.  1;  nor  Pea  coal  more  than  fifteen 
(15)  per  cent  of  Buckwheat  No.  1  and  five  (5)  per  cent,  of  Rice;  nor  Buckwheat  No.  1,  more  than 
fifteen  (15)  per  cent,  of  Rice. 

Third.  The  sizes  above  mentioned  shall  in  no  case  contain  more  than  the  following  percentages  of 
refuse  (consisting  of  slate,  rock  and  fire-clay),  viz.: 

Broken,  one  (1)  per  cent.:  Egg,  two  (2)  per  cent.;  Stove,  four  (4)  per  cent.;  Chestnut,  an  average  of 
not  more  than  five  (6)  per  cent.,  and  at  no  time  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  seven  (7)  per  cent.:  Pea, 
ten  (10)  percent.;  Buckwheat,  fifteen  (16)  percent. 

Nor  more  than  the  following  percentages  of  bone  [containing  a  proportion  of  fixed  carbon  ranging 
between  forty  (40)  and  sixty-five  (65)  per  cent.],  viz.: 

Broken,  two  (2)  percent;  Egg,  two  (2)  per  cent;  Stove,  three  (3)  per  cent;  Chestnut,  five  (5)  per 
cent;  Pea  and  Buckwheat  coal  shall  not  contain  such  proportion  of  said  tK)ne  as  to  reduce  the  price 
below  the  average  market  price  of  those  sizes. 

Seventh.  If  the  conditions  of  the  trade  shall  at  any  time  or  times  require  a  higher  standard  of 
preparation  than  as  aforesaid,  the  Seller  shall  prepare  the  coal  so  as  to  conform  to  such  higher  stand- 
ard; provided,  however,  that  the  Seller  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  increased  expense  involved; 
and,  If  the  parties  hereto  shall  not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  such  reimbursement,  the  question  shall 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  board  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  coal  shall  be  inspected  at  the 
breaker. 

Eighth.  When  the  inspector  is  making  a  test  for  impurities  in  the  coal,  he  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, take  the  sample  from  the  coal  as  it  flows  from  the  cnute  into  the  ear.  If  at  any  time  the  first  test 
is  unsatisfactory  to  either  party  the  inspector  shall  make  two  other  tests  of  the  coal  in  question,  and 
the  average  of  the  three  tests  on  one  car  shall  be  final.  If  at  any  time  it  iJj  necessarv  to  test  a  car 
after  it  leaves  the  chute,  a  sample  shall  be  obtained  by  taking  eoual  quantities  of  coal  from  the  mid- 
dle and  each  side  and  each  end  of  the  car  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  qualitv  of  the  coal  tested 
in  that  car.  In  case  the  inspector  shall  condemn  coal  which  is  believed  by  the  Seller  to  be  up  to  the 
standard,  the  Seller  shall  in  that  ca-««e  make  complaint  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Buyer, 
and,  if  it  is  found  by  him  to  be  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  coal  shall  immediately  go  forward, 
and  the  instructions  to  the  inspector  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  remove  as  far  as  practicable  cause  for 
similar  complaints  thereafter  by  the  Seller.  The  cost  of  all  inspections  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  parties  hereto,  except  that  the  Chief  Inspector  shall  be  paid  by  the  Buyer, 

Ninth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  will  ship  to  the  Buyer  all  the  coal  mined  and 
prepared  at  the  said  colliery  or  collieries  (with  the  exception  of  coal  required  in  the  Seller's  mining 
operations  and  the  coal  retailed  at  the  breaker  as  hereinbefore  provided),  prepared  according  to  the 
standard  hereinbefore  recited,  and,  in  ca.se  any  coal  is  condemned  and  rejecied  by  the  inspector  on 
account  of  its  preparation,  the  Seller  will  re-prepare  the  same  until  it  confonns  U)  the  required 
standard. 

Tenth.  A  ton  of  coal  under  this  contract  shall  consist  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  forty  (2.240) 
pounds,  and  all  coal  shipped  by  the  Seller  under  this  contract  shall  be  weighed  either  upon  scalas  at 
mines,  tested  and  approved  by  the  Buyer  and  by  the  weigh-masters  approved  bv  the  Buyer,  or  upon 
the  weigh-scales  of  the  Railway  over  which  it  passes  on  its  way  to  market,  and  the  amount  of  coal  in 
each  car  shall  be  determined  by  the  certificate  of  the  weigh-master  at  said  scales.  An  allowance  for 
waste  shall  be  made  of  such  amount  as  is  currently  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Company  transporting 
the  coal,  but  not  exceeding  one  (1)  per  cent. 

Eleventh.  The  Seller  will  consign  and  manifest  said  coal  to  such  points  and  parties  as  the  Buyer 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  will  furnish  and  send  to  the  Buyer  and  to  the  consipnees  named 
by  the  Buyer,  and  to  such  other  fMirties  as  the  Buyer  may  direct,  such  copies  of  manifest  and  such 
notice  relating  to  coal  shipped  as  the  Buyer  may  direct;  and  the  Seller  will  genemlly  do  and  perform 
all  acts  usually  and  properly  attendant  on  and  connected  with  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  fn)m 
the  said  colliery. 

Twelfth.  If,  bv  reason  of  any  strikes  among  the  employees  of  either  party,  or  by  reason  of  injury 
to  the  works,  buildings,  fixtures,  railroad,  terminal  facilities  or  other  property  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panv  or  Companies  by  which  the  coal  is  tran.sportcd  to  market,  or  of  either  party  hereto,  or  of  una- 
voidable delays  or  obstructions  in  the  mining  or  transportation  of  the  stiid  coal,  either  party  shall  be 
unable  to  respectivelv  furnish  or  take  the  coal  as  herein  agreed,  such  party  shall  not  be  liable  for 
non-fulfillment  of  thfs  agreement  during  the  period  of  sucn  disability;  provided  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  resume  operations  at  the  earliest  practicable  periofl. 

Thirteenth.  The  percentage  of  the  various  sizes  of  coal  to  W  delivered  under  this  contract  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  average  produced  at  the  several  collerles  operated  by  the  Buyer  in  the  same 
re«on. 

Fourteenth.  In  the  event  of  any  di.sagreement  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  ordered,  or  the  actual  price 
of  coal  at  tide,  or  any  other  question  to  be  decided  under  the  terms  hereof  by  arbitration,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  a  Board  to  be  known  as  Permanent  Board  of  Arbitration,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
persons;  one  person  selected  by  the  Seller— viz., 

;  the  President  of  the  Buyer  company  to  be  the  second  person;  and 
the  President  for  the  time  being  of  Girard  Trust  Company  to  be  the  third  person. 

The  name  of  the  person  to  represent  the  Seller  shall  be  inserted  in  this  agreement,  or,  if  not  named 
before  its  execution,  shall  be  endorsed  in  writing  on  this  Agreement,  and  when  and  as  often,  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation  or  vacancy,  or  for  any  cause,  anotner  person  shall  be  selected,  the  name 
of  such  person  shall  likewise  be  endorsed  hereon,  which  endorJsement  shall  have  the  like  effect  as  if 
the  name  had  been  originally  inserted  in  this  agreement.  The  Arbitration  Board  to  have  full  power 
over  costs  of  reference,  and  to  decide  by  whom  they  shall  be  paid. 

Fifteenth.  If  by  reason  of  changes  in  trade  or  colliery  conditions  the  Seller  is  unable  to  operate 
its  mines  without  financial  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  the  Buyer  declines  to  modify  this 
agreement,  the  Seller  may  submit  the  questions  involved  to  the  said  Board  of  Arbitration,  and,  if  the 
Board  decides  that  the  Seller  cannot  operate  its  mines  without  lovss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and 
if  the  Buyer  and  Seller  cannot  agree  on  a  modification  of  this  contract,  then  this  contract  shall  cease 
and  determine. 

Sixteenth.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  (anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) that  if  at  any  time  or  times  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide  for  .sizes  of  coal  larger  than  Pea 
coal  shall  be  less  than  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  ton.  then  the  Seller  may  at  its  option 
temporarily  suspend  mining  and  cease  all  deliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall 
reach  Three  DoUan  and  jTfty  cents  ($3.50)  per  ton;  provided,  however,  that  two  weeks'  notice  of 
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intention  to  Rtop  deliverion  shall  in  finch  cane  be  given  by  the  Seller  to  the  Buyer;  and,  if  any  question 
ariKcH  a-M  to  pri(;e  beinK  lens  than  $3.ri0,  it  Hhall  be  Hubmittod  to  the  permanent  Arbitration  Board. 

Skvkntkknth.  This  a^reomont  Hhall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  be  binding  upon  the  executors, 
adniinUtmtors.  sti('ress<ir>4  and  assiKiis  of  the  particH  hereto  re«>ectively. 

In  wiTNKss  WHKKhoK.  the  i>iirties  have  eau.Hed  their  respective  corporate  seals,  duly  attested,  lobe 
hereunto  attixed  the  day  and  year  tin»t  al)<»ve  written. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  PretiHuce  of 

By  

Attest: 


PregidmL 


Secretary. 
By 


Prefideni. 


Secrftary, 


New  York  City,  February  18,  1901. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  F&EDERIGK  E.  SAWA&D, 

Editor  The  Coal  Trade  JaumaL 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.  j)iiTSQaiit  to  the  motion  for  recess, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Frederick  £.  Saward  was  sworn  sa 
a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

U.  (Hy  Mr.  C  J.  IIaruih.)  Will  you  give  nsvour  fnll  name  and  your  address, 
and  also  state  your  position? — A.  My  name  is  Frederick  E.  Saward;  my  address. 
No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  and  my  position  is  that  of  editor  of  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  and  been  familiar 
with  the  coal  trade  of  New  York?— A.  1  have  been  publishing  the  paper  for  31  years. 

Q.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  New  YorkV— A.  1  should  think  that  the  greaier  city 
of  New  York  uses  about  7, 000.000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  in  a  year.  The  coal  is 
brought  to  tide-water  docks  on  the  Jersey  side  by  the  different  railroad  companies 
coming  from  the  coal  regions.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  goes  to  Perth  Amboy; 
the  Lehigh  V"  alley  to  Soutli  Amboy:  th(i  Reading  to  Port  Reading:  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral down  to  Port  Johnston,  Elizabethport;  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  to  Hobo- 
ken:  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  Erie  to  Weehawken.  Those  lines  comprise  the 
carriers.  The  individuals  that  you  have  lined  out  in  black  there  [referring  to  a 
map)  ship  the.r  coal  over  those  several  lines  accordingly  as  they  are  situated  most 
favorably  in  thos(i  regions  that  are  marked  out  |  referring  to  the  map].  The  lines 
go  to  those  several  shipping  points.  The  Lehigh  coal  naturally  flows  down  to 
Perth  Amboy  and  to  Port  Johnston.  The  product  of  the  Schuylkill  district  runs 
to  Port  Reading.  The  northern  district  pulls  into  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and 
during  the  summer  season  to  Newrmrgh. 

Q.  W  ho  are  the  largest  producers  of  anthracite  coal  for  this  market? — A.  I  think 
the  Reading  puts  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  coal,  of  the  harder  coal;  the  two 
Delawares,  the  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  what  we  call  free-born- 
ing  coal. 

Q.  How  is  this  coal  marketed,  by  the  independent  operators  or  by  the  rail- 
roads V— A.  By  both.  The  railroad  companies  have  their  wholesale  agents  here  in 
town,  and  some  of  the  individual  operators  sell  their  coal  to  what  are  known  as 
commission  houses  in  the  trade  for  sale  again. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  buy  coal  of  the  independent  operators  and  ship  it  and  sell  it 
themselves?— A.  In  a  large  degree:  the  coal  that  is  called  independent  is  now  sold 
to  the  several  railroad  companies  at  the  collieries.    . 

Q.  There  are  indei)endent  operators  who  do  not  sell  to  the  railroads? — A.  There 
are  a  few;  yes. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  them?— A.  John  C.  Haddock  is  one  of  the  largest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KKNNEDY. )  On  what  line  does  he  ship?— He  ships  over  tne  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Q.  Is  he  given  cars  freely  to  send  as  great  production  to  tide  water  as  he  desires 
to  send?— A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  answered  by  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  among  independent 
operators  of  failure  to  get  plenty  of  cars  for  shipment,  or  anything  of  uiat  nature?— 
A.  No;  I  guess  not.    Practically,  in  the  coal  trade  there  is  always  a  season,  both 
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in  hard  and  soft  coal,  when  there'is  complaint  that  cars  can  not  be  liad  in  saflficient 
number,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  bnt  that  is  soon  over:  that  occurs  Ui^ually  in 
the  tall  of  the  year.  Soft  coal  x)eople  ship  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  seaboard:  an- 
thracite people  ship  to  the  West,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  so  they  can  not  get 
cars  enoQgh.    That  is  not  a  subject  of  general  complaint  in  ordinary  times. 

Q.  Would  you  say  .what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used  in  New  York,  or 
shipped  to  New  York,  comes  from  independent  operators? — A.  No;  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  offhand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  small  proportion? — A.  Oh,  yes:  naturally,  it  is  a  very  small 
proportion.  The  independent  operators,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  possibly  repre- 
sent one-fifth  of  the  production,  of  which  part  is  sold  directly  by  theili  to  the  com- 
panies.   That  leaves  a  very  small  proportion  that  is  independent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Can  you  tell  what  the  economic;  or  business  reason  is  for 
these  railroads  going  into  the  coal  business?  In  other  words,  why  is  not  coal  pro- 
duced by  independent  operators,  the  same  as  wheat  is  grown  or  luml)er  manufac- 
tnied.  or  any  other  of  the  great  products  or  g^reat  items  of  railroad  transportation 
produced?— A.  Well,  a  reply  to  that  question — that  takes  you  back  to  ancient  his- 
tory, the  history  of  the  industry. 

Q.  Can  you  give  that  in  a  short  way,  if  there  is  any  salient  reason  for  it? — A.  I 
should  say  that  in  the  last  thirty  years,  or  nearly,  it  has  not  been  practicable  for 
many  individuals  to  go  into  the  coal  business  as  producers  of  coal.  In  those  early 
days,  when  the  mines  were  little  bits  of  what  we  call  rat  holes— little  bits  of  prop- 
erties that  produced  perhaps  100  to  150tdns  of  coal  a  day — individuals  were  in  busi- 
ness, a  great  many  of  them  men  of  small  capital.  The  business  did  not  re(]u1re 
very  much  capital.  They  soon  played  out,  and,  in  order  to  furnish  transportation 
to  the  railroad  companies  that  were  built  into  the  districts,  the  rail  way  companies 
themselves,  or  their  friends,  or  mining  companies,  went  into  the  securing  of  these 
properties  round  about,  which  you  see  there  [pointing  to  map],  in  order  to  have 
traffic  forever  for  the  railroads  that  were  built  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  most  of  these  anthracite  coal  lands  now  already 
owned  by  the  different  coal  roads  or  the  subsidiary  companies? — A.  Yes;  very 
largely  indeed. 

Q.  They  virtually  control  the  situation,  do  they? — A.  They  virtually  control  the 
sitoation:  to  put  it  that  way,  yes. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroads  in  the  soft-coal  fields  control  the  bitu- 
minous production  and  output  to  such  a  degree  as  the  anthracite  production  is 
controlled  by  the  so-called  coalers? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think  even  more  so. 

Q.  The  soft  coal  coming  to  New  York  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for 
instance,  is  that  coming  in  as  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  of  the 
independent  oi>erators?— A.  Of  tne  independent  operators.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  does  not  operate  any  collieries  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  soft  coal  would  come  in  over  other  railroads  to  New  York,  would  it 
not?— A.  Soft  coal  is  coming  to  tide  water  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  and  producers  mainly  in  the  soft-coal 
districts  pool  their  issues;  then  they  come  to  market,  and  the  coal  is  sold  by  one 
concern  in  town. 

Q.  Then  the  coal  comes  in,  not  as  the  property  of  the  railroads,  but  of  the  pro- 
ducers?— A.  Of  the  independent  producers,  not  of  the  railroads;  they  have  bnt 
one  general  agency.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  one;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
has  one. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  figures  for  the  transportation  of  coal — hard  and 
soft— in  mills  per  ton  per  mile? — A.  No:  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  those 
facts  in  the  coal  trade  in  our  paper  any  more.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  gone  by. 
We  used  to  have  at  one  time  what  you  might  call  schedule  rates  of  transporta- 
tion of  hard  coal;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  the  property  of  the 
railroads.  They  make  the  division  as  t  hev  see  fit.  The  coal  of  the  individual  opera- 
tors which  is  still  brought  to  tide  water  is  carried  on  the  basis  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  tide- water  price,  so  that  the  individual  operator  is  just  as  anxious  to  get  a 
high  price  for  his  coal  as  one  can  be.  The  proposition  that  they  made  last  year, 
when  thevhad  that  Independent  road  under  way,  that  they  were  going  to  befriends 
of  the  public  and  sell  the  coal  for  $2.50,  was  simply  to  get  a  right  of  way,  that  is  all. 
They  are  interested  in  getting  a  high  price  for  coal.  Forty  per  cent  of  $4  is  1 1.60: 
that  leaves  them  $2.40  for  the  coal  at  the  mines.  Forty  per  cent  of  $3  is  $1.20;  they 
?et  $1.80  on  that  basis. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  rate  for  carr3dng  hard  coal  to  tide  water  is 
something  like  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  the  charge  for  carrying  soft  coal 
is  3|  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Now,  yon  should  be  familiar  with  that  subject.  Can 
you  say  whether  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  between  the  charges?— A.  One 
linndred  and  sixty  cents,  the  average  for  160  miles,  is  10  mills— a  cent  a  ton  a  mile, 
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isn't  it?  That  is  a  mathematical  calcnlation  easy  to  be  proven.  The  soft  coal  that 
is  brought  to  tide  water  is  carried  for  less  money;  but  they  are  two  different  items, 
and  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  at  ail. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  at  all? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past,  when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  been 
put  up  to  a  pretty  high  rate,  that  soft  coal  has  been  induced  to  come  in  for  that 
market? — A.  For  what  purpose? 

Q.  Well,  for  general  purposes. — A.  It  is  not  used  for  general  purposes.  Yon  do 
not  bum  soft  coal  in  your  house.  Some  of  the  minor  grades  of  anthracite  coal 
have  latterly  been  pushed  as  steam  coals.  Up  to  witUn  a  few  years  those  were 
all  thrown  on  the  dirt  bank,  as  they  call  it.  Now  we  are  going  through  the  prob- 
lem of  reclaiming  the  dirt  bank,  or  shipping  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  product  of 
the  mine  to  market,  without  sending  any  to  the  dirt  bank.  Those  junior  sizes 
are  brought  into  the  market  and  sold  for  a  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  They  compete  with  the  soft  coal,  do  they  not?--A.  They 
generally  sell  for  less  money.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  competition  in  that 
when  soft  coal  is  worth  $3.50  and  they  sell  that  for  $3. 

Q.  Was  it  not  proposed  to  use  soft  coal  in  the  dty  of  New  York  in  manufactur- 
ing at  the  tiiue  of  the  strike? — A.  Soft  coal  was  used;  soft  coal  is  used  in  this  town; 
soft  coal  is  used  here  constantly;  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  here.  Soft 
coal  can  be  burned  here  or  anywhere  else  without  making  a  smoke  nuisance  of  it. 
The  health  code  does  not  say  anything  about  the  nonuse  of  soft  coal;  it  is  only 
that  it  shall  not  be  used  so  as  to  make  it  a  nuisance  to  anyone.  That  is  all  that 
the  section  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  soft  coal  is:  that  it  must  not  be  used  to 
make  a  nuisance.  Soft  coal  can  oe  burned.  Soft  coiU  is  burned  all  over  the 
United  States,  you  might  say,  without  being  a  nuisance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  output  of  the  anthracite 
mines  is  now  used  for  steam  purpos  s?— A.  Perhaps  2o  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent?— A.  No:  I  don't  think  it  ¥rould.  We 
UHed  to  take  about  40  per  cent,  but  in  the  changes  of  the  trade  we  are  gradually 
making  domestic  coal  of  pea  coal  that  used  to  go  into  these  small  sizes  and  be 
thrown  away  or  used  for  steam  at  the  mines.    Trade  is  changing  continuously. 

Q.  Well,  if  soft  coal  is  used  generally  for  steaming  purposes,  and  some  of  these 
junior  sizes  of  hard  coal  are  sold  to  a  man  who  uses  it  to  make  steam  with,  does 
it  not  come  into  competition  with  the  soft  coal? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  they 
come  into  competition  at  ail.  I  think  they  both  have  their  use  and  value.  I  do 
not  put  them  parallel,  coming  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  there  is  any  connection  between  i^e  prices  at  which  the  two 
kinds  of  coal  are  sold.'— A.  The  prices  are  regulated  by  the  demand.  That  is  all 
that  you  can  say.  Last  fall  the  junior  coals  were  in  very,  very  short  supply, 
owing  to  the  strike.  The  strike  lasted  6  weeks;  our  stock  of  small  coal  was 
eaten  up. 

Q.  Did  not  that  circumstance  increase  the  consumption  and,  naturally,  the 
price  of  soft  coal?— A.  It  made  a  demand  for  soft  coal,  and  in  some  instances  the 
price  was  advanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  domestic  sizes  of  this  hard  coal  at  tide 
water;  do  you  know?— A.  About  $4.25  wholesale. 

Q.  And  the  roads  get  40  per  cent  of  that  amount  for  the  haul? — A.  The  railroad 
gets  40  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  means  delivered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  terminal  charges  are  there  to  get  it  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn?— 
A.  The  terminal  charges  are  covered  by  the  rate  of  freight,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
boatmen,  whose  boats  go  to  the  Jersey  side  and  bring  the  coal  over  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  that  charge  be  a  ton?— A.  About  20  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  You  say  the  present  price  is  about  $4.25?— A.  About  $4.25 
wholesale;  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  it  averaged  last  year  apiprozimately — is  it  higher  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago?— A .  No.  I  think  not.  I  think  I  could  make  the  statement 
that  practically  the  average  to-day  is  about  the  average  of  last  year. 

Q.  Is  it  higher  now  than  it  was  a  month  or  two  montlis  ago?— A.  No;  two 
months  ago  there  were  some  spot  cargoes  of  coal  selling  for  $5.50. 

Q.  Is  it  higher  now  than  it  was  -say,  five  years  ago— in  1895  or  1896? — A.  Yes;  I 
reckon  it  is,  and  it  will  be  higher. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  changes  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  price  of  this  coal 
at  tide  water?— Yes;  prices  have  changed  very  much,  indeed,  even  within  a  year— 
in  a  year's  time,  that  is;  not  within  the  past  year,  but  within  twelve  months'  time, 
you  know. 
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Q.  How  wide  has  the  fluctuation  been? — A.  Fifty  cents  at  least,  possibly  75 
cents. 

Q.  Not  more  than  75 — there  has  been  75? — A.  I  think  so;  say  from  the  spring 
prices  to  the  winter  prices. 

Q.  That  change  in  the  price  has  been  on  account  of  seasons  particularly? — A. 
On  account  of  the  seasons.    They  all  sell  at  low  price  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  low  a  price  have  yon  ever  known  at  tide  water  for  coal?— A.  Two  dol- 
lars to  $2.25. 

Q.  Yon  have  known  it  as  low  as  $2  and  $2.25,  as  against  $4.25  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  do  yon  give  the  commission  for  that  radical  change  in  price? — 
A.  To  reply  to  that  question  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  auction 
sale  in  1876,  in  Hanover  Square,  when  they  sold  500,000  tons  of  coal.  The  price 
b(^an  to  go  down,  and  the  people  had  the  coal  at  their  own  price.  Coal  was  sold 
within  hw  an  hour  after  the  sale  was  over  at  $1.50  advance  by  the  people  who 
bought  it  there.  So  that  sale  is  no  criterion.  [In  1879  there  was  another  low 
range  of  ssJes  at  auction.] 

Q.  That  price,  then,  of  $2  was  an  extraordinai*y  price? — A.  You  asked  how  low 
coal  was  sold.  Coal  has  sold  as  low  as  $:2  a  ton  in  this  harbor,  but  a  comparison 
between  that  price  and  $4.25  would  hardly  be  fair. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  comparison  between  tl^e  price  now  and  that  of  twenty 
years  ago? — A.  I  think  they  sold  coal  for  $6  twenty  years  ago,  during  the  whole 
season. 

Q.  Six  dollars  at  tide  water?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  should  hai^e  said  twenty-two  years  ago;  that  was  after  this  low 
period,  or  the  period  of  low  prices.— A.  That  was  the  period  of  low  prices,  due  to 
overproduction— throwing  too  much  coal  on  the  market. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  low  prices  of  twenty-two  years  ago  were  occasioned  by 
overproduction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  average  price  of  the  coal  at  that  time 
compared  with  now,  leaving  out  this— this  auction  sale;  this  one  item? — A.  Well, 
I  venture  to  say  we  were  getting  from  $4  to  $5  a  ton. 

Q.   About  the  same  as  now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  machines  in  mining  that  would 
lower  the  cost  of  mining  since  then? — A.  No;  on  the  contrary  the  expenses  are 
greater. 

Q.  Do  they  use  any  coal  machinery  in  mining  in  anthracite  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  price  of  powder  has  materially  declined  since  that  time,  has  it  not? — ^A. 
Yes;  we  uirashed  that  question  over  last  fall.  The  price  was  $2.75  some  20  odd 
years  ago.    Powder  can  be  had  now  for  $1.50  a  keg. 

Q.  !te  powder  an  important  item  in  anthracite  mining?— A.  No,  not  a  very  large 
item.  Th^  use  something  like  1,500,000  kegs  of  powder,  and  about  4,000,000 
pounds  of  dynamite;  they  get  out  about  60,000,000  tons.  We  are  working  coal  at 
greater  depths  to-day  than  15,  20,  or  any  other  number  of  years  back.  We  have 
more  water  to  pump;  we  have  thinner  seams. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  low  prices  of  this  period  you  spoke  about, 
when  coal  was  sold  in  Hanover  Square,  were  due  to  overproduction.  Is  the  pro- 
duction regulated  now  so  that  there  is  no  overproduction?— A.  Do  not  think  there 
is  any  regulation  to-day  at  all.  Sometimes  I  wish  there  was.  It  would  keep  the 
trade  in  better  shape.  Trade  is  always  in  better  shape  when  the  production  is 
even  and  the  price  is  even  throughout  the  year.  If  that  could  ever  be  done,  if  we 
could  divide  the  tonnage  into  12  monthly  proportions,  we  should  have  trade 
in  very  much  better  shape.  We  are  producing  to-day  at  the  rate  of  something 
over  60,000,000  tons  a  year.  Last  month  and  December  we  have  beer  running  at 
the  rate  of  5,000,000  or  5,250,000  tons  a  month.  Well,  the  market  won't  take 
60,000,000  tOQS  of  coal,  so  there  must  be  some  months  during  the  year  when  we 
must  reduce  that  production.  Now,  if  you  call  that  regulating  the  coal  trade, 
there  you  are;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the  price  of  coal  now  and 
the  price  in  the  recent  years  of  depression— 1893  to  1896  and  1897?— A.  I  think  the 
market  is  in  very  much  better  shape  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  but  I  think 
that  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  coal. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  price  went  down  to  anything  like  it  was  at  this 
period  you  spoke  about  when  the  auction  sale  occurred;  if  it  was  so  low  or  if  it 
remained  comparatively  steady  and  strong  during  those  years  of  depression.  —A. 
If  we  had  again  a  period  of  depression,  the  price  would  be  reduced,  I  have  no 
doubt.    In  1893, 1896,  and  1897,  it  was  pretty  slow  business  everywhere. 

Q.  How  much  fluctuation  is  there  in  the  total  consumption  of  coal  between 
those  years,  for  instance,  as  between  a  poor  year- 1893-94-95— and  a  good  year 
preceding  or  following?— A.  That  is,  in  the  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic 
purposes? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  an  economic  question,  isn't  it — a  social  economic  question? 
It  is  very  interesting,  too.  I  have  looked  into  it  a  good  deal  myself.  I  should 
think  about  15  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Con(ikr. )  It  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Saward  wonld  say  what  the  total 
consumption  is  now.  approxiniately. — A.  We  are  working  to-day  at  the  rate  of 
60,00(),()iM)  tons  a  year;  that  is«  of  anthracite  coal.    That  is  the  production. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  consumption? — A.  If  we  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  demand  ot  these  last  three  months,  it  is  all  going  to  be  burned  up 
There  is  no  stock  on  hand  anywhere  to-day.  In  addition  to  that  you  must  under- 
stand we  are  producing  about  180,000.000  tons  of  bituminous — ^just  about  three 
times  ;is  much. 

Q.  ^es:  but  you  testified  that  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal,  in  your 
opinion,  at  least  was  not  affected  by  the  consumption  of  anthracite  ooal. — ^A.  It  is 
not.  One  does  not  affect  the  other,  practically.  I  only  gave  you  that  fact  so  that 
these  gentlemen  might  not  think  that  anthracite  coal  is  '*  the  only  thing.'*  We 
get  something  else  bf  sides  anthracite  in  the  United  States.  We  have  240,000,000 
tons  of  coal  this  year,  which  beats  Great  Britain  by  about  15,000,000  tons.  We 
have  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  to-day  in  coal  production,  as  we  have  in 
almost  everything  else. 

Q.  Do  we  export  any  of  this  anthracite  coal? — A.  Our  best  outside  customer  is 
Canada,  which  takes  about  l,r)00.(K)0  tons. 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  the  European  trade. — A.  Across  the  water?  No;  we  do 
not  send  any  anthracite  to  Europe. 

Q.  Do  we  h:ive  any  export  trade  in  soft  coal? — A.  We  have.  We  are  increaains 
very  largely  in  soft  coal.  You  can  not  send  any  anthracite  abroad  till  you  send 
people  over  there  with  stoves,  and  show  them  how  to  burn  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  You  testified  the  price  now  at  tide  water  was  about  $4.25  a  ton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  price  practically  uniform  for  the  same  grade  of  coal  between  the  dif- 
ferent producers  or  people  who  have  it  to  sell? — A.  I  understand  it  is.  That  is  the 
price. 

Q.  And  the  price  is  the  same  with  all  of  them,  practically? — A.  For  that  grade 
of  coal.     There  might  be  some  discount— a  few  cents. 

Q.  How  is  that  price  fixed?— A.  A  man  comes  to  the  office  who  wants  to  buy  five 
cars  of  coal.  *'  What  is  the  price?*'  he  asks.  The  price  is  given  him.  He  won't 
give  it.  He  then  goes  down  to  Tom  Jones  and  inquires,  **  What  is  your  price?" 
Perhaps  he  is  told  $4.25.  He  then  goes  back  to  the  first  man,  if  he  feels  like  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  The  dealers  will  ask  the  same  price,  it  seems?— A.  Certainly  they  do.  because 
each  knows  that  his  coal  is  worth  the  same  money  as  the  other  man's. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  unison  of  action  there— any  agreement  between 
them? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  between  them.  They  understand 
the  value  of  their  product.  One  man  is  not  going  to  sell  his  for  less  than  the 
others,  because  he  says  his  is  just  as  good  as  the  others'.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  cast-iron  agreement,  or  anythini?  of  th;it  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tacit  understanding? — A.  You  will  have  to  ask  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  business  for  that  information.  If  they  have  any  under- 
standing, I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  so— that  there  is  any  tacit  understanding. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  connected  with  these  companies,  if  they  were  brought 
before  you,  might  answer  the  (luestion  yea  or  nay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  often  read  in  the  New  York  papers  that  there 
was  an  anthracite-coal  trust,  and  I  have  heard  peonle  testify  to  that  effect.  Yon 
should  be  an  expert  in  that  subject,  conducting  The  Ooal  Trade  Journal,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  an  anthracite-coal  trust  or  anything  that 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  coal  trust? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  not? — A.  Who  are  these  gentlemen  who  testify 
that  there  such  a  thing  as  a  coal  trust? 

Q.  Well,  an  independent  producer  is  the  gentleman  I  have  reference  ta— A« 
What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  trust? 

Q.  I  will  call  it  combination.  I  know  your  technical  point  there.— A.  No;  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  (luostions  there  at  all.  I  only  want  to  use  that  means 
to  enlighten  you  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  who  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  coal  trust.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  trust  or  agreement  there  must  be  parties  to 
the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Btpt.ey.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  coal-carrying 
roads  are  owned  by  the  same  people? — A.  it  is  true  that  a  very  great  many  of  our 
rich  people  to  day  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  the  various  anthracite  coal-pro- 
ducing and  coal-carr.\  ing  companies. 

Q.  Are  not  the  same  men  directors  in  a  number  of  these  companies?- A.  To  a 
considerable  extent.  You  will  find  that  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Rockefellers,  one 
and  another,  are  interested  in  these  various  companies. 
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Q.  Can  yoa  state  which  of  the  companies  apparently  have  the  same  men  as 
directors,  so  far  as  yonr  knowledge  goes? — A.  Yon  will  have  to  get  Poor's  Manual 
and  work  np  those  details  from  that.     I  conld  not  tell  yoa  offhand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Erie,  and  the  Reading,  and 
the  Centi-al  of  New  Jersey  are  supposed  to  be  more  closely  united  than  the  other 
roads?— A.  There  is  where  yon  get  community  of  interest,  in  that  several  people 
are  in  those  various  enterprises;  yes.  If  that  is  what  you  call  a  trust,  combina- 
tion, there  you  are.  I  do  not  call  it  so.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  known  this  trade 
about  40  years,  and  I  have  been  running  the  paper  31  years,  and  I  have  seen  trusts 
or  combinations,  one  thing  and  another  of  that  sort,  too  often.  I  do  not  call  this 
anything  like  a  trust  or  combination  that  we  have  to-day.  It  is  not  like  we  had — 
a  little  bit  of  ancient  history— in  1874.  Then  there  was  a  meeting;  an  agreement 
was  come  to  that  such  and  such  things  should  be  done,  and  if  other  things  were 
not  done  there  should  be  a  penalty.  That  agreement  went  to  pieces  of  its  own 
weight  in  1876. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  attempt  in  1886  or  1887?— A.  It  ran  along  from  1886  to 
1888. 

Q.  Yes,  and  was  there  not  another  attempt  made  in  1898? — A.  No,  no;  1891  and 
1892. 

Q.  Under  the  leadership  of  what  road? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  tried  to  bring  about  a 
combination.  ' 

Q.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  the  failure? — A.  Invading  the  territory  of  some 
of  the  other  railroad  magnates  when  he  crossed  the  Hudson  River. 

Q.  Will  you  give  in  somewhat  greater  detail  your  opinion  in  the  matter  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  that  attempt  to  consolidate  the  anthracite  coal  roads? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  received  the  financial  support  that  Mr.  McLeod  expected;  I 
think  that  was  the  primary  reason. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  sufficient  financial  support  at  that  time,  such  a  combina- 
tion might  reasonably  have  taken  place?— A.  That  was  a  combination  that  ran  the 
price  of  coal  up  $1.75  a  ton  inside  of  b  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  between  the  roads,  which  took  plac^  in  that  combi- 
nation; was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  purchase  or  a  lease?— A.  Those  were  leased  roads 
at  that  time. 

Q.  What  has  taken  place  recently  between  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  New 
Jersey  Central?  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  that  point?— A.  As  I  under- 
stand it  people  connected  with  the  Reading  Company  have  bought  sufficient 
shares  in  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  acquire  the  commanding  interest  there. 

Q.  Has  it  been  an  actual  purchase?  Have  they  bought  stock,  or  have  they 
actually  purchased  the  road?— A.  No;  bought  shares  of  stock. 

(j.  But  leading  virtually  to  the  purchase  of  the  road?— A.  The  transaction  might 
lead  in  that  way.  The  man  that  owns  the  stock  owns  the  road,  if  he  has  enough 
of  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  this  meet  the  situation— that  in  1893  they  attempted 
to  combine  by  leasing,  and  in  1901  they  attempt  to  combine  by  purchase?— A.  Sev- 
eral of  these  people  have  increased  their  holdings  in  all  these  other  lines,  and  in 
that  way  secured  the  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Such  a  community  of  interest  between  these  railroads 
might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  asking  the  same  price  for  coal,  might  it  not?— A. 
That  would  be.  There  will  be  no  higher  price  asked  for  coal.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  fallacy  for  these  gentlemen  to  attempt  to  get  any  more  money  for  coal 
than  the  prevailing  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  present  price  is  high  enough? — A.  The  present 
price  is  a  fair  price.  The  present  price  is  a  profitable  price.  At  the  present  price 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  decreased  consumption  unless  they  strike  a  bad  year.  If 
they  are  so  unfortunate  three  or  four  years  hence  to  get  back  some  of  those  bad 
years  like  1893  to  1896,  the  consumption  of  coal  will  be  decreased  from  natural 
causes:  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  from  the  trade  standpoint  to  warrant 
any  advance  in  price,  and  there  are  very  good  trade  reasons  for  saying  the  price 
should  not  be  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Perhaps  economic  reasons  will  prevail,  but  if  this  com- 
munity of  interest  scheme  is  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  will  they  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  put  on  arbitrarily  the  very  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand 
for  coal? — A.  Now,  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question  in  my  own  way.  *The 
very  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand;"  you  putit  in  that  way.  Now,  I  said,  for 
very  good  trade  reasons  they  should  not  increase  the  price  beyond  what  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  So  that  I  think  you  are  putting  it  in  one  way;  and  I  put  it  in 
another.  I  would  say  no  to  that  question;  there  is  not  any  prooability  of  such  a 
course. 

Q.  You  say  they  would  not  have  the  power?— A.  They  might  have  the  power, 
hut  they  would  not  exercise  it. 
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(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  is  produced  by  the 
K^Ming  road,  can  yon  say,  approximately?— A.  Of  last  year*s  tonnage  it  was 
abont  21  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  greater  or  less  than  its  proportion  of  the  tonnage  10  or  20  years  ago?— 
A.  O,  I  think  the  Reading  was  running  about  20  per  cent  even  in  those  days. 

Q.  Did  it  not  run  as  high  as  42  per  cent  on  paper  at  one  time? — A.  No;  42  per  cent 
when  they  had  that  Jersey  Central-Lehigh  valley  lease,  was  it  not?  Not  the 
Reading  of  itself. 

O.  Has  not  the  allotment  to  the  Reading,  made  10  years  or  so  a^,  been  at  least 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  or  83  per  cent? — A.  No;  I  have  no  such  recollection;  I  don't 
think  you  could  lind  confirmation  of  that  opinion  in  the  statistics. 

Q.  Testimony  to  that  effect  was  offered  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. — A.  That  allotment  must  have  included  the  Lehigh  Valley 
or  the  Jersey  Central.    That  is,  when  those  roads  were  leased,  you  know. 

Q.  Was  there  then  any  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  coal  produced 
or  shipped  by  the  different  roads?— A.  There  has  been  very  little,  indeed,  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  Have  not  some  new  roads  come  into  the  territory  within  the  last  10  years?— 
A.  Yes;  we  have  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill.    Those  are  two  new  roads. 

Q.  Would  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  come  in  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  Brie. 

Q.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley?— A.  That  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company. 

Q.  Yes,  or  was  it  sold  at  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  sold  to 
the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  I  understood  so. 

Q,  And  is  operated  b^  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes;  operated  by  the  Erie. 

Q.  You  say  the  relative  proportions  of  coal  shipped  by  these  roads  is  not  chang- 
ing much  at  the  present  timer — A.  It  has  not  changed  very  much  in  all  these 
years. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  the  roads  were  to  ship  more  than  the  usual  or  customary 
percentage,  what  would  happen?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  that  the  Reading 
roads  would  begin  to  ship  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output? — A.  Thirty  per  cenC 
being  entitled  to  21  per  cent? 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  "being  entitled  to  21?" — A.  That  is  the  proportion  of 
the  tonnage:  that  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  anything  specific  by  *'  being  entitled  to  21  per  cent?  " — A.  The 
coal  shipments  are  divided  up  into  percentages. 

Q.  Is  that  division  made  at  the  present  time? — A.  Their  proportion  is,  they  say, 
21  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  says  21  per  cent?— A.  Well.  I  say  that  is  the  way  it  figures  out  If  you 
take  last  year  s  production,  their  tonnage  is  21  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Railroad  producing  up  to  its  maximum  capacity?  Could  it 
not  produce  much  more  coal  than  it  does  at  the  present  time? — A.  You  would 
have  to  ask  Mr.  Luther,  of  Pottsville,  that  question;  I  wouldn't  answer  it. 

Q.  Yonr  statement  is,  then,  that  this  proportion  of  tonnage  to  each  road  is  purely 
a  result  of  chance?— A.  Not  of  chance  at  all.  It  is  controlled  by  what  they  do  in 
each  year. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  bv  *'they?*' — A.  The  several  companies. 

Q.  They  come  together,  then,  and  agree  upon  allotments?— A.  No;  there  is  the 
production  last  year  of  47,000,000  tons;  out  of  that  the  Reading  gets  10,000.000  tons. 
That  works  out  something  like  21  per  cent,  and  the  others  work  up  to  their  several 
percentages. 

Q.  But  it  could  produce  more? — A.  It  could  produce  more;  it  has  the  colliery 
capacity. 

Q.  You  think  the  anthracite  properties  generally  could  produce  more  coal  than 
they  do?— A.  Yes;  they  could  all  produce  more. 

Q.  Suppose  any  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  produce  more  than  the  allotted 
proportion  what  would  happen?  Would  there  be  any  safeguards  for  the  other 
roads?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  roads  should  attempt  to  double  its 
output  in  a  given  year? — A.  Don't  ask  such  foolish  questions  as  that.  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  double  the  tonnage;  they  can't  sell  more  than  so  much  coal? 

Q.  So  much  is  sold  as  a  total  in  a  year,  but  one  company  might  increase  its  pro- 
portion of  that  total,  might  it  not?— A.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  a  given  com- 
pany has  the  capacity  for  doing  more? 

Q.  Certain  of  the  roads  have  come  into  the  field  in  the  last  ten  years  and  have 
built  up  a  trade  of  their  own,  have  they  not?  You  mentioned  the  Ontario  and 
Western.— A.  They  have  taken  care  of  the  increased  tonnage  that  has  been 
demanded. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Congee.)  You  say  these  roads  could  produce  more  coal;  why  dont 
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they  do  so?— A.  Because  they  oan't  sell  at  a  profit.  Why,  it  is  like  that  chapter  in 
Henry  George's  Political  Economy  where  a  man  sells  100  things  for  one  price,  and 
if  he  increases  the  quantity  by  10,  the  increase  has  an  effect  not  only  on  that  10, 
but  on  all  the  rest.  I  have  noticed  it  many  times  in  the  last  number  of  years  when 
they  produced  too  much  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  would  look  as  if  there  was  an  agreement,  then,  if 
some  of  them  did  not  produce  up  to  something  like  their  maximum  producing 
capacity,  to  keep  the  production  down? — A.  I  gave  you  information  on  that  i>oint. 
I  said  that  during  this  month  and  last  we  have  run  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  when  it  comes  summer  time  we  will  have  to  reduce.  We  can  not  seU 
60,000,000  tons  at  any  price  in  this  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  do  you  mean  by  **  their  tonnage,"  referring  to  the 
Reading  company? — A.  Their  proportion  or  percentage  that  has  been  divided  in 
the  course  of  years,  20^,  20i,  21i,  20i,  or  what  it  averages  for  5  years. 

Q.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  participate  in  a  proportionate  arrangement 
of  that  kind?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

(J.  Can  you  give  any  answer  why  it  does  not?— A.  Simply  because  it  has  been  a 
free  lance. 

Free  lance  against  what? — A.  Against  the  rest  of  them. 
Has  their  proportion  remained  fairly  constant?— A.  I  think  so. 
About  what  figure?— A.  About  10  per  cent:  9,  10, 10^,  11. 
Is  it  not  true  that  at  various  times  when  the  companies  did  agree  formally 
upon  prices,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  refused  to  accede  to  such  an  agree- 
ment?— A.  I  think  you  will  nnd  they  have  always  refused. 

Q.  Always  stayed  outside  of  any  agreement?  The  agreement,  then,  between 
roads  as  to  such  allotments  and  of  prices  which  were  formerly  made  does  not 
exist? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  one  formerly,  say  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  we  have  had  several 
in  the  last  30  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal— an 
unusual  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  last  5  months — 4  or  5  months?— A. 
Eliminating  that  period  of  the  strike  and  shortly  after  it,  No. 

Q.  Are  prices  about  where  they  were  last  winter  at  this  same  period  of  time? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

<^.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  labor  in  the 
antoracite  mines?— A.  At  the  present  time,  since  the  resumption  of  work  after 
the  strike,  labor  has  been  better  employed  at  the  anthracite  mines  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  20  years.  There  has  been  more  constant  labor,  the  wages 
received  have  been  better,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  such  good  con- 
ditions dnring  the  present  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  little  less  demand 
during  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  as  usual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth  in  different  parts  of  that  territory? — A.  No;  I  nave  not.  I  have 
seen  so  many  statements  in  the  last  30  years  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

9.  Are  not  some  of  those  figures  published  in  the  companies'  reports? — A.  I 
think  there  are  figures  published  in  these  reports;  but  if  so,  you  can  divide  the 
amount  of  dollars  of  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  thus  get  a  cer- 
tain figure  as  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  suppose  they  are  reliable?— A.  I  think  all  such  reports 
are  misleading,  whether  a  man  makes  his  price  $1.10  or  $1.64,  or  any  other  price. 
It  is  so  because  I  do  not  think  that  they  charge  up  against  the  mining  cost  all  the 
items  that  should  go  to  it. 

9-  You  mean,  in  other  words,  that  certain  items  which  are  charged  against  the 
mining  cost  really  belong  to  the  railroading  cost,  or  vice  versa? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  would  be  directly  the  other  way,  that  certain  items  have  gone  into  the  improve- 
ment accounts  that  ought  to  go  to  the  actual  cost  account. 

(J.  Will  you  specify,  not  by  name  or  particular  company,  but  by  naming  the 
item  for  the  sake  of  the  record?- A.  In  some  of  these  statements  when  you  find 
people  inclined  to  talk  about  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  years,  and  so  forth  and 
BO  on,  they  make  the  cost  all  the  way  from  §  1 .  10  to  $1. 64.  I  have  seen  other  people 
make  it  from  $2.10  to  $2.46.  One  might  be  a  first  rate  year  and  the  other  a  I  ad 
year;  one  man  would  charge  up  one  thing  to  an  account  and  another  man  nothing 
to  this  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  roughly  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  due  to  labor  at 
the  mine  mouth— a  mere  approximate  figure?— A.  A  ton  of  coal  in  a  car  under- 
neath the  breaker  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market,  what  proportion  labor  is  getting 
ontpf  that  price,  whatever  it  may  be? 
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(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  is  prodaced  by  the 
Reading  road,  can  yon  say,  approximately? — A.  Of  last  year's  tonnage  it  was 
abont  21  x)6r  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  greater  or  less  than  its  proportion  of  the  tonnage  10  or  20  years  ago?— 
A.  O,  I  think  the  Reading  was  running  about  20  per  cent  even  in  those  days. 

Q.  Did  it  not  run  as  high  as  42  per  cent  on  iwper  at  one  time?— A.  No;  42 per  cent 
when  they  had  that  Jersey  Central-Lehigh  valley  lease,  was  it  not?  S'ot  the 
Reading  of  itself. 

O.  Has  not  the  allotment  to  the  Reading,  made  10  years  or  so  affo,  been  at  least 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  or  83  percent? — A.  No;  I  have  no  such  recollection;  I  don't 
think  you  could  tind  confirmation  of  that  opinion  in  the  statistics. 

Q.  Testimony  to  that  effect  was  offered  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. — A.  That  allotment  must  have  included  the  Lehigh  VaJley 
or  the  Jersey  Central.    That  is,  when  those  roads  were  leased,  yon  know. 

Q.  Was  there  then  any  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  coal  produced 
or  shipped  by  the  different  roads?— A.  There  has  been  very  little,  indeed,  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  Have  not  some  new  roads  come  into  the  territory  within  the  last  10  years?— 
A.  Yes;  we  have  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill.    Those  are  two  new  roads. 

Q.  Would  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  come  in  there?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  Brie. 

Q.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley?— A.  That  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company. 

Q.  Yes,  or  was  it  sold  at  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  sold  to 
the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  And  is  operated  b^  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes;  operated  by  the  Erie. 

Q.  You  say  the  relative  proportions  of  coal  shipped  bv  these  roads  is  not  chang- 
ing much  at  the  present  timer— A.  It  has  not  changed  very  mach  in  all  these 
years. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  the  roads  were  to  ship  more  than  the  usual  or  customary 
percentage,  what  would  happen?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  that  the  Reading 
roads  would  beg^n  to  ship  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output? — A.  Thirty  "per  cenC 
being  entitled  to  21  per  cent? 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  * 'being  entitled  to  21?" — A.  That  is  the  proportion  of 
the  tonnage:  that  is  the  way  it  works  oat. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  anything  specific  by  *'  being  entitled  to  21  -per  cent?  " — A.  The 
coal  shipments  are  divided  up  into  percentages. 

Q.  Is  that  division  made  at  the  present  time? — A.  Their  proportion  is,  they  say, 
21  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  says  21  per  cent? — A.  Well.  I  say  that  is  the  way  it  figures  out.  If  you 
take  last  year's  production,  their  tonnage  is  21  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Railroad  producing  up  to  its  maximum  capacity?  Could  it 
not  produce  much  more  coal  than  it  does  at  the  present  time?— A.  You  would 
have  to  ask  Mr.  Lather,  of  Pottsville,  that  question;  I  wouldn't  answer  it. 

Q.  Your  statement  is,  then,  that  this  proportion  of  tonnage  to  each  road  is  purely 
a  result  of  chance?— A.  Not  of  chance  at  all.  It  is  controlled  by  what  they  do  in 
each  year. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  *' they?  "—A.  The  several  companies. 

Q.  They  come  together,  then,  and  agree  upon  allotments?— A.  No;  there  is  the 
production  last  year  of  47,000,000  tons;  out  of  that  the  Reading  gets  10,000.000  toua 
That  works  out  something  like  21  per  cent,  and  the  others  work  up  to  their  several 
percentages. 

Q.  But  it  could  produce  more? — A.  It  could  produce  more;  it  has  the  colliery 
capacity. 

Q.  You  think  the  anthracite  properties  generally  could  produce  more  coal  than 
they  do?— A.  Yes;  they  could  all  produce  more. 

Q.  Suppose  any  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  produce  more  than  the  allotted 
proportion  what  would  happen?  Would  there  be  any  safeguards  for  the  other 
roads?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  roads  should  attempt  to  double  its 
output  in  a  given  year?— A.  Don't  ask  such  foolish  questions  as  that.  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  double  the  tonnage;  they  can*t  sell  more  than  so  much  coal? 

Q.  So  much  is  sold  as  a  total  in  a  year,  but  one  company  might  increase  its  pro- 
portion of  that  total,  might  it  not?— A.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  a  given  com- 
pany has  the  capacity  for  doing  more? 

Q.  Certain  of  the  roads  have  come  into  the  field  in  the  last  ten  years  and  have 
buut  up  a  trade  of  their  own,  have  they  not?  You  mentioned  the  Ontario  and 
Western.— A.  They  have  taken  care  of  the  increased  tonnage  that  has  been 
demanded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqeh.)  You  say  these  roads  could  produce  more  coal;  why  don't 
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fhey  do  so?— A.  Because  they  oan*t  sell  at  a  profit.  Why,  it  is  like  that  chapter  in 
Henry  George's  Political  Ek;onomy  where  a  man  sells  100  things  for  one  price,  and 
if  he  increases  the  quantity  by  10,  the  increase  has  an  effect  not  only  on  that  10, 
bnton  all  the  rest.  I  have  noticed  it  many  times  in  the  last  number  of  years  when 
they  prodoced  too  mnch  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  wonld  look  as  if  there  was  an  agreement,  then,  if 
some  of  them  did  not  produce  op  to  something  like  their  maximum  producing 
capacity,  to  keep  the  production  down?— A.  I  gave  you  information  on  that  point. 
I  said  that  during  this  month  and  last  we  have  run  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  when  it  comes  summer  time  we  will  have  to  reduce.  We  can  not  sell 
60,000,000  tons  at  any  price  in  this  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  do  you  mean  by  **  their  tonnage,"  referring  to  the 
Reading  company? — A.  Their  proportion  or  percentage  that  has  been  divided  in 
the  course  of  years,  20^,  2(H,  21  i,  20^,  or  what  it  averages  for  5  years. 

Q.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  participate  in  a  proportionate  arrangement 
of  that  kind?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  CanVou  give  any  answer  why  it  does  not?— A.  Simply  because  it  has  been  a 
free  lanoe. 

Free  lance  against  what?— A.  Against  the  rest  of  them. 

Has  their  proportion  i-emained  fairly  constant?— A.  I  think  so. 

About  what  figure?— A.  About  10  per  cent;  9, 10, 10*,  11. 

_  Is  it  not  true  that  at  various  times  when  the  companies  did  agree  formally 
upon  prices,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  refused  to  accede  to  such  an  agree- 
ment?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  they  have  always  refused. 

Q.  Always  stayed  outside  of  any  agreement?  The  agreement,  then,  between 
roads  as  to  such  allotments  and  of  prices  which  were  formerly  made  does  not 
exist? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  one  formerly,  say  10  years  ago?— A.  Yes;  we  have  had  several 
in  the  last  80  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal— an 
unusual  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  last  5  months— 4  or  5  months?— A. 
Eliminating  that  period  of  the  strike  and  shortly  after  it.  No. 

Q.  Are  prices  about  where  they  were  last  winter  at  this  same  period  of  time? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  labor  in  the 
aDtnracite  mines?— A.  At  the  present  time,  since  the  resumption  of  work  after 
the  strike,  labor  has  been  better  employed  at  the  anthracite  mines  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  20  years.  There  has  been  more  constant  labor,  the  wages 
received  have  been  better,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  such  good  con- 
ditions during  the  present  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  little  less  demand 
dnringthe  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  as  usual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Have  you  any  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth  in  different  parts  of  that  territory? — A.  No;  I  nave  not.  I  have 
seen  so  many  statements  in  the  last  80  years  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make 
an  answer  to  that  question. 

9*  Are  not  some  of  those  figures  published  in  the  companies'  reports? — A.  I 
think  there  are  figures  published  in  these  reports;  but  if  so,  you  can  divide  the 
amount  of  dollars  of  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  thus  get  a  cer- 
tain figure  as  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  suppose  they  are  reliable?— A.  I  think  all  such  reports 
are  misleading,  whether  a  man  makes  his  price  $1.10  or  $1.64,  or  any  other  ])rice. 
It  is  so  because  I  do  not  think  that  they  charge  up  against  the  mining  cost  all  the 
items  that  should  go  to  it. 

Q.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  that  certain  items  which  are  charged  against  the 
mining  cost  really  belong  to  the  railroading  cost,  or  vice  versa? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  would  be  directly  the  other  way,  that  certain  items  have  gone  into  the  improvo- 
ment  nccounts  that  ought  to  go  to  the  actual  cost  account. 

Q.  Will  you  specify,  not  by  name  or  particular  company,  but  by  naming  the 
item  for  the  sake  of  the  record?— A.  In  some  of  these  statements  when  you  find 
people  inclined  to  talk  about  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  years,  and  so  forth  and 
ao  on,  thev  make  the  cost  all  the  way  from  $  1 .  10  to  $1. 04.  I  have  seen  other  people 
make  it  from  $2.10  to  $2.46.  One  might  be  a  first  rate  year  and  the  other  a  I  ad 
year:  one  man  would  charge  up  one  thing  to  an  account  and  another  man  nothing 
to  this  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  roughly  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  due  to  labor  at 
the  mine  mouth— a  mere  approximate  figure?— A.  A  ton  of  coal  in  a  car  under- 
neath the  breaker  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market,  what  proportion  labor  is  getting 
out  pf  that  price,  whatever  it  may  be? 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  producing  goes  to  wages?— A.  Eighty-five 
per  cent. 

Q.  And  what  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  has  taken  place  since  the  strike  last 
year?-— A.  Increcwe  in  price? 

Q.  The  price  of  coal  is  higher  at  the  present  time  than  a  year  ago.— A.  Higher 
than  it  was  before  the  strike? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  September  was  a  low  time.  We  had  gone  through  July  and 
Angnst,  and  the  strike  was  started  on  the  17  th  of  September;  we  were  at  a  low  ebb 
of  prices.  Then  we  had  a  strike  and  tbe  strike  put  up  the  prices. 
.  Q.  How  much?— A.  Two  dollars.  Coal  sold  here  at  |0  owing  to  the  scarcity, 
etc.  People  bought  it  at  $4  or  less,  and  sold  it  again  at  $6;  but  after  the  strike 
was  over  and  there  was  a  resumption  of  work  and  tonnage  came  through  rapidJy 
the  price  was  perhaps  50  cents  a  ton  better  than  it  had  been  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

Q.  Better  than  it  had  been  during  the  corresponding  months  of  preceding 
years?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  quite  up  to  that  point. 

Q.  Isit  higher  this  February  than  one  year  ago  at  this  time? — A.  I  think  it  i& 

Q.  By  about  how  much? — A.  Twenty  cents  or  25  cents.  On  the  general  con- 
ditions, I  will  say  about  25  cents  better. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  that  increase  of  25  cents  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wages 
are  higher?— A.  Take  85  per  cent  at  the  mine;  the  increase  in  wages  was  from  13 
to  10  cents  a  ton;  so  I  am  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  I  said  85  per  cent:  you 
might  modify  that  a  little.  But  you  know  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  the  miner 
you  have  a  great  many  other  items  that  go  into  the  cost  per  ton.  Now,  here  is  a 
question  of  employment  in  your  plan  of  inquiry;  *' the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed;*' who  said  there  were  any  children  employed? 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Well,  what  do  you  say— are  there  or  are  there  not?— 
A.  The  law  of  the  State  of  Penusylvania  says  that  no  one  should  go  below  ground 
who  is  less  than  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  children  employed  over  14  years  of  age? — ^A.  Below  ground? 
Boys?    Yes;  but  very  few.    They  are  simply  door  boys. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Considerable  of  this  hard  cool  is  shipped  West,  is  it  not?— 
A.  No.  Vou  can  not  say  "considerable;"  10  per  cent  is  not  considerable. 
Is  that  all  that  is  shipped  West?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Is  not  Bufifalo  quite  a  market?— A.  2,000,000  tons  are  the  figures  for  the  year. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  ])rices  of  coal  at  these  Lake  Erie  ports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Summer  prices  there  are  usually  lower  than  late  fall  and  winter  prices?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  a  third  difiference,  is  there  not?— A.  The  same  difference  that  prevails 
round  about  here;  50  cents  a  ton  is  the  range.  • 

O.  Usually  50  cents  a  ton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  time  does  that  change,  or  the  increase  in  price,  usually  take 
place — the  1st  of  October?— A.  The  Ist  of  October,  call  it,  last  year;  but  we  had  a 
strike  last  year. 

Q.  That  interfered  with  the  regfularity? — A.  Yes;  upset  the  regularity. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  increase  from  summer  to  winter  prices 
on  coal  takes  ulace  it  takes  place  with  all  dealers  and  all  producers  on  the  same 
day? — A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not.  There  are  a  lot  of  '* suckers"  out 
there  that  don't  change  their  price.    They  have  a  lot  of  old  orders  on  their  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  the  dealers  in  the  distant  cities  receive  word  upon 
the  same  day — all  of  them — that  the  price  has  changed? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a 
circular  issued — a  circular  that  prices  are  so  and  so.  Why,  there  is  some  coal 
going  up  there  now  that  they  claim  was  sold  last  summer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conglr.)  Who  makes  this  claim,  the  dealer? — A.  The  dealer. 

Q.  Is  this  dealer  you  refer  to  acting  independently  or  acting  for  a  producer  of 
one  of  the  railroads?— A.  I  guess  he  is  acting  for  himself.  He  does  not  give  the 
producer  a  chance.  He  claims  he  has  contracts  at  ^ast  year's  prices  which  are  still 
good. 

Q.  le  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  a  certain  day  all  of  these  producers  raise  their 
prices  to  the  wholesalers  and  to  the  jobbers?  Is  it  not  usually  the  case  that  the 
increase  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  price  takes  place  with  all  producers  at  a 
fixed  day?— A.  Circulars  are  issued  by  one  and  another,  and  if  3^ou  are  a  dealer  in 
town,  the  first  or  second  ma:l  after  the  first  of  the  month  you  are  apt  to  get  a  half 
dozen  circulars  and  the  prices  quoted  will  be  all  alike. 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  this  uniform  action  if  there  is  no  agreement? — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  know.  It  is  the  advance  in  civilization.  I  guess.  Possibly  it  is  the  hyp 
notism  that  prevails— the  unity  of  minds;  all  think  alike.  I  do  not  know  but  there 
is  a  telephone  that  might  be  used  by  somebody  to  ask,  *'  What  are  you  going  to 
ask  for  coal?    I  have  my  circulars  all  at  the  printer's,  and  I  am  ready  to  seDd 
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them  oat  I  am  going  to  ask  so  and  so."  **A11  right,"  might  be  the  response;  '^  I 
will  ask  the  same.'* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnsdy.)  Community  of  interest  fellows,  they  are?— A.  Yes;  there 
18  a  mntnality  of  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Yon  wonld  not  call  that  a  combination,  howeyer?— A. 
No;  I  wonld  not  call  that  a  combination.  1*11  tell  yon  why  I  wonld  not  call  it  a 
trost  or  anything  of  the  kind—  because  there  might  be  somebody  who  would  say, 
''No,  I  won't  put  up  my  price;  buyers  all  go  somewhere  else.'*  Such  things  have 
been  known  even  within  the  last  twenty  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  you  specify  a  time  at  which  that  happened  within  the 
last  twenty  months?— A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  a  specific  time  at  which  that  hai>- 
pened,  but  as  a  general  thing  there  have  been  times  when  dealers  wanted  to  put 
the  price  up  and  it  would  not  pay  to  put  it  up. 

Q.  That  U,  those  who  wish  to  raise  the  prices  have  to  keep  at  level  with  those 
who  refuse  to  raise? — A.  With  those  who  refuse  to  raise. 

Q.  And  has  the  Pennsylvania  company  always  refused  to  go  into  such  an 
arrangement? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  on  the  outside, 
as  the  saying  is;  but  there  are  shippers  down  here  who  have  coal  to  sell,  and  they 
generally  come  pretty  near  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  This  communication  by  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy, 
whatever  you  might  call  it.  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  combination  would, 
does  it  not? — ^A.  It  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  invention;  it  beats  writing  on  a  piece 
of  naper  and  patting  a  signature  to  it. 

Q,  In  what  way  does  it  beat  it?— A.  No  record  kept. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  there  were  a  record  kept,  would  it  be  an  illegal  combina- 
tioD,  conspiracy,  or  something  of  that  kind?— A.  So  construed  by  a  good  many 
lawyers  in  Coogress,  you  know. 

Q.  It  might  be  conspiracv  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  done  by  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy  it  is  not?  That  is  the 
advantage,  I  suppose. 

(No reply  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  If  this  uniformity  of  action  did  not  take  place,  in  your  opinion  would  not 
the  price  of  coal  be  less?  In  other  words,  there  probably  is  not  free  competition 
at  all  times  now.  is  there?  They  do  not  cut  each  other's  ttiroats  very  much  at  the 
present  time?— A«  No;  they  are  not  cutting  each  other's  throats.  It  is  a  good 
thing  they  ore  not.  If  there  was  not  some  understanding  as  to  what  this  coal 
should  sell  at,  the  consequence  would  be  ruin— ruin  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  principal  industry  of  the  State,  and  to  the  mining  and  shipping  of  anthra- 
dtecoal.  The  railroads  would  go  into  bankruptcy,  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  Reading  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  several  times  within 
my  knowledge,  simply  on  account  of  that  free  and  open  market  that  people  are 
talking  about. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  believe  in  a  free  and  open  market? — A.  At  the  time  coal  sold  at 
$3.00  that  was  a  free  and  open  market.  We  had  a  combination  then,  but  the 
parties  to  it  could  not  agree.  Some  fellow  was  shipping  more  than  his  tonnai^e. 
They  said,  **  All  right;  we  will  find  out  what  the  market  price  of  coal  is,"  and  they 
put  it  op  at  auction.  They  found  out  what  the  price  was.  It  was  only  that  price 
xor  half  an  hour.  As  I  said,  it  afterwards  sold — the  same  coal — at  an  advance  of 
$1  and  $1.50.  and  the  market  price  of  coal  that  day  was  not  really  |2.00,  but  |3.50. 
*  Q.  I  will  have  to  ask  yon  what  was  the  market  price  that  day? — A.  It  was  the 
average  price  obtained  for  the  whole  lot— nearer  $8.25  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  fact  of  these  coal  roads  going  into  tne  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, as  many  of  them  did  a  few  years  ago,  was  caused  by  competition,  by  this  free 
and  unrestricted  competition  we  hear  so  much  about,  and  that  this  competition 
is  not  a  good  thing?— A.  Not  a  good  thing.  How  many  times  has  the  Beading 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Professor  Ripley.  I  snould  say,  on  a  guess,  you  are  right  in  your  estimate  of  five 
or  six  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Was  that  condition  entirely  caused  by  the  low  price 
of  coal?— A.  I  think  so.    Coal  was  their  principal  tonnage— anthracite  coal. 

Q.  But  was  not  the  road  overcapitalized?— A.  It  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in  a 
great  many  years,  so  it  wou'd  not  be  from  paying  out  dividends. 

Q.  The  road  might  be  overbonded  or  overstocked?— A.  As  long  as  it  doeen*t  pay 
any  dividends,  why,  you  can't  say  it  is  due  to  that  cause.  If  they  had  been  pay- 
ing, as  some  of  these  people  were  payin«?,  16  per  cent  dividends,  12  per  cent  divi- 
dends, long  years  after  they  ceased  to  earn  su ^h,  then  you  might  say  that  it  was 
due  to  that  sort  of  thing  that  they  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Bifjlby,)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  these  roads  that  hold  territory 
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for  fatare  deyelopment,  and  which  they  are  not  mining  at  the  preeent  time?— A. 
Not  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Not  a  nomber  of  them?  For  instance,  the  Beading  Railroad  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region.  Is  it  mining  from  all  its  extent  of  territory?— A.  That  company  has 
coal  for  100  years. 

O.  When  was  that  land  purchased?— A«  In  the  seventies,  I  think. 

O.  And  it  ha.s  been  undeveloped,  a  large  part  of  it,  since  that  time? 

(No  audible  response  by  the  witness. ) 

Q.  What  has  paid  the  interest  charge  on  carrying  that  amonnt  of  undeveloped 
property? 

(No  response  bv  the  witness. ) 

Q.  Has  that  holding  been  an  Influence  in  putting  this  road  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver— the  carrying  of  such  a  large  amount  of  undeveloped  land  with  a  debt 

on  which  it  has  to  pay  interest? — A.  You  u. :*  to  say  they  issue  bonds  to  pay  for 

that  property?  If  they  issued  stock  they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  interest, 
woula  they? 

<^.  I  asked  you  the  question.— A.  I  am  asking  you  another. 

Q.  Did  they  issue  any  security,  either  stocks  or  bonds,  for  the  purchase  of  those 
coal  lands?— A.  They  must  have  issued  bonds  for  it;  they  must  have  issued  some- 
thing for  it. 

(j.  And  is  not  that  land  carried  at  the  expense,  to  some  degree,  of  the  present 
consumer  of  coal?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  present  consumer  of  coal  paying  the 
carrying  charge  on  the  investment  for  tiie  next  one  hundred  years? — A.  Y  on  might 
say  yes  to  that  question;  then  the  next  thing  to  be  answered  would  be,  How  much 
does  that  amount  to  per  ton?  or  else  it  is  not  a  fair  question. 

(j.  Have  you  anv  means  of  judging?— A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  should  think  it 
was  not  very  much. 

Cj.  Can  you  state  what  the  debt  of  the  Reading  Railroad  is  at  the  present  time, 
approximately? — A.  I  think  its  stocks  and  bonds  approximate  about  $150,000,000. 

Q.  And  can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  total  coal  territory  of  the 
Beading  road  is  being  developed  and  worked  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  can  not; 
because  it  is  working  out  some  of  its  territory  every  day  and  every  year.  Under- 
stand, coal  does  not  grow;  we've  got  to  have  it  for  the  future.  Ten  years  hence 
some  people  up  in  the  northern  district  won't  have  a  pound  of  coal;  then  yon  will 
be  glad  the  Reading  has  it 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  companies  carrying  undeveloped  coal  lands  at  the  expense 
of  present  earnings?— A.  To  a  very  small  degree.  The  Reading  has  by  far  the 
greatest  bulk. 

<j.  When  was  that  purchase  of  land  made  as  a  whole? — A.  I  think  it  was  made 
in  the  early  seventies,  under  Mr.  Gowan. 

Q.  Were  any  further  purchases  made  to  any  large  extent  under  the  management 
of  the  years  1890  and  1893?— A.  Very  little  indeed;  very  little. 

(j.  Is  that  coal  in  the  southern  territory  as  accessible,  and  can  it  be  mined  as 
cheaply  as  coal  in  the  Wyoming  region?— A.  No. 


Q.  And  for  what  reason?— A.  The  coal  lies  deeper. 


Is  it  of  equal  quality?— A.  The  best  quality  of  coal  in  the  world  is  right 
around  there  in  the  middle  of  that  green  patch  [referring  to  mapj. 

Q,  In  the  Schuylkill  region?— A.  Yes;  there's  nard,  bright  coal  down  there. 

Q.  And  why  was  the  development  of  individual  operation  so  much  less  marked 
than  in  the  northern  territory?  You  say  the  coal  is  of  better  quality?— A.  The 
operators  came  in  afterwards,  after  this  lower  territory  had  been  acquired. 

Q.  But  it  is  impossible  for  any  coal  lands  to  be  procured  in  that  southern  terri- 
tory at  the  present  time:  they  are  all  bought  up?— A.  The  Reading  bought  ont  the 
individual  operators  down  there. 

Q.  And  it  carries  those  lands  at  the  present  time  as  an  asset?— A.  Yes;  I  thinly 
it  has  a  good  one.    1  would  like  to  have  it. 

Q.  i  agree  with  you  perfectly.  The  question  is  as  to  what  pays  the  interest  on 
the  debt  contracted  for  it? — A.  The  interest  cost  per  ton  is  not  very  much  on  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQEjt.)  How  much  would  it  be,  a  few  cents  or  a  dollar?— A.  A 
few  cents. 

Q,  How  much  would  it  be  approximately? — A.  I  should  say  not  5  cents  a  ton.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.  )  Then  the  public  pays  that  charge,  on  each  ton  of  coal-^ 
cents? — A.  You  might  say  they  pay  that,  and  might  economize  in  some  other  way 
to  offset  it.  You  can't  run  a  scheme  cheaper  than  the  Reading  is  running  its 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say  the  debt  of  the  Reading  is  approximately 
$150,000,000?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  4  per  cent  the  interest  would  be  about  $6,000,000  a  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  coal  output  of  the  Reading,  approximately,  at  the  present 
time,  the  total  tonnage  hauled?— A.  Do  they  carry  coal  altogeth^? 
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Q.  No:  I  ask  concerning  their  shipment  of  hard  coa]? — A.  They  carry  about 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal  of  ail  kinds. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  $6,000,000  a  year  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  charge  on 
carrying  the  lands?— A.  That  is  what  yon  said;  they  have  a  debt  of  $150,000,000; 
that  inclades  a  lot  of  stock  that  does  not  pay  any  dividends. 

Q.  I  was  simply  trying  to  got  at  the  relative  bnrden.— A.  According  to  that  yon 
have  50  cents  a  ton  on  hard  coal;  but  what  else  do  they  do?  They  carry  12,000,000 
passengers;  they  carry  30,000,000  general  freight;  they  carry  about  5,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal;  so  you  can't  throw  all  that  expense  on  the  hard-coal  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  made  a  statement  a  while  ago  that  I  think  was  a 
little  bit  astonishing  to  most  people,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
petition between  soft  and  hard  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  by 
somebody  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "J,"  on  that  subject'^ — A.  I  said  in 
my  paper  that  he  was  a  *'  jay"  in  more  ways  than  one. 

(^.  (Continuing. )  I  wanted  to  ask  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  the 
write):  made  that  the  great  magnates  are  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  soft-coal 
roads  so  as  to  control  the  production  of  anthracite  coal? — A.  Yes;  I  know  the  fel- 
low that  wrote  that  story.    It  is  one  of  those  things  the  air  blows  back  and  forth. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  whether  you  believe  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
co^  producers  will  be  subserved  by  a  community-of-interost  arrangement  between 
the  different  coal  roads,  by  which  they  will  have  an  understanding  as  to  what  the 
production  shall  be? — A.  I  think  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  conserved  far 
better  than  they  ever  were  before.  Put  that  on  record  to  the  fullest  degree.  We 
will  have  more  regularity,  better  and  more  even  conditions  than  we  have  had. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.)  Do  you  think  the  public  would  havo  to  pay  a  lower  or  a 
hi^er  price  for  coal? — A.  I  have  covered  that.    I  said  it  would  be  no  higher. 

O.  No  higher  than  at  present,  you  said?— A.  The  present  is  not  a  high  price  for 
coal. 

O.  By  what  standard  do  you  measure  when  you  say  that  the  present  is  not  a 
high  price  for  coal?  Would  not  the  public  be  better  off  if  it  could  buy  for  $3.25 
instead  of  $4.25? — A.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  bum  a  year?  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything — all  those  things  have  come  up  from  time  to  time.  The  pres- 
ent is  not  a  high  price  for  coal  compared  with  the  price  of  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years 
ago.  The  price  will  probably  be  reduced  after  the  Ist  of  April  for  the  summer 
tnkle. 

Q.  You  think  the  present  price  of  coal  is  not  high  compared  with  its  cost? — ^A. 
I  do  think  so;  it  is  not  a  high  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  anthracite  deposits  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country  than  Pennsylvania? — A.  No. 

S,  Are  there  anthracite  deposits  in  Colorado?— A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  some 
in  Colorado.    I  think  they  dug  out  some  90,000  tons  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  area  is  very  small? — A.  It  is  very  small,  indeed. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Does  any  anthracite  coal  go  to  the  Pacific  coast?— A. 
From  here? 

9>  By  water? — A.  Occasionally  a  cargo.  Omaha  is  about  our  farthest  western 
point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  further  observation  or  testimony  that 
you  would  like  to  give  us  before  you  go?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  w©  have 
run  along  on  this  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  We  have  not  followed  these  ques- 
tions, but  still,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  given  the  essence  of  answers  that  might 
be  made  to  them,  although  not  in  categorical  order.  The  anthracite  trade  is  an 
enormous  trade,  and  it  has  gone  through  a  great  many  hardships  since  the  time 
that  we  mined,  say,  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Some  people  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  money;  there  have  been  a  great  many  other  fortunes  lost;  people  hung  on 
too  long.  The  best  man  to-day  in  the  trade  is  the  land  owner.  He  sits  by  and 
does  nothing,  and  gets  his  25  cents  a  ton  royalty.  That  is  very  largely  paid  in 
that  upper  district  there  where  yon  see  all  those  patches  [referring  to  map]. 

O.  Is  labor  adequately  compensated  in  the  anthracite  region? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
talked  with  men  above  gronnd  and  under  ground  during  that  last  strike.  I  made 
it  my  business  to  be  there  and  talk  with  them,  and  as  long  as  they  get  full  work  at 
good  prices  they  are  satisfied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  full  work?— A.  That  is,  work  such  as  they 
ue  getting  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  They  don't  work  six  days  in  a  week,  ten  hours  a  day?— 
A.  They  tell  me  they  can't  work  six  days  in  a  week  and  stay  at  it  many  weeks  at 
ft  time.  Coal  mining  is  hard  work;  they  don't  want  to  work  three  hundred  days 
in  a  year.    They  canx  do  it.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  is  about  right. 
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as  un  economic  waste.    We  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better,  in  the  long  ran, 
for  the  trade  to  insist  npon  having  reasonableTates  for  transportation. 

Q.  Were  the  rates  that  the  railroads  then  in  existence  were  charging  oniea- 
sonable,  in  your  mindV— A.  Certainly.  The  fact  that  they  were  was  the  reason 
and  the  justification  for  the  building  or  projecting  of  these  new  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Had  those  attempts  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
promise  of  an  increase  of  the  percentage,  paid  to  coal  operators,  to  65? — ^A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  That  increase  is  contemplated,  you  imderstand?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  will  go  in  force  before  a  great  while? — A.  That  I  do  not  Imow.  The 
presumption  is  that  this  higher  price  that  the  companies  agree  to  pay  for  the  coal 
will  be  maugurated  ^ometime  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Could  you  dispose  of  your  production  to  the  railroads 
at  60  pt  1  cent  of  the  tide- water  price/ — A.  That  is  the  ^rice  that  has  been  paid  for 
the  coal  generally,  c\'er  since  what  is  known  as  the  McLeod  combination.  Mr. 
McLeod,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  individual  operator::  who  at  that  time  were  pro- 
testing very  vigorously  against  the  rates  being  charged  for  transportation,  made 
arra7.gc!.iL'i  .ts,  or  rather  the  Reading  C'ompany  at  that  time  made  arrangements 
to  buy  ccal  of  the  indivlc!  fil  operators,  paying  therefor  60  per  cent  of  tiie  tide- 
water prio-that  Ic,  on  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  CoTild  you  dispose  of  your  production  to  them  at  that  figure?— A.  I  presume 
that  I  could. 

Q.  Do  you  I'lnd  it  more  profitable  to  bring  your  coal  here  in  their  cars  and  dis- 
pose of  it  :,'ourself? — A.  I  would  have  received  better  results  had  I  disposed  of  the 
coal  to  the  company. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  When  I  asked  you  what  proportion  of  the  coal  is 
mined  by  the  independent  operators  I  wanted  to  know,  iu  a  general  way,  something 
of  what  the  force  of  the  independent  operators  is— whether  it  is  10  or  20  i>er  cent 
at  the  present  time,  or  8  pjr  cent;  whether  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude  or  very 
small.    I  (lid  not  wr  nt  tne  exact  percontage.    I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  com- 

rnicjion  now  about  the  amount  of  coal A.  (Interrupting. )    It  has  been  claimed 

thr.t  the  independent  operators  or  mining  companies  represent  about  30  per  cent. 
But  those  figures,  \ou  understand,  are  subject  to  correction. 

Q.  Another  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this,  Ara  the  independent  operators 
growing  fewer  and  fewer  each  year?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

O.  And  the  present  tendency  is  for  the  coal  to  be  mined  by  the  coal  companies 
aflfiiated  with  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  every  year? — A.  That  has  been 
the  record  c  f  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Mr.  Haddock,  what  was  the  percentage  of  the  anthra- 
cite product  that  was  mined  by  independent  companies,  say  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  bofore  this  road  of  which  you  speak  was  projected?  Was  it  larger  than  5W 
per  cent? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  ofifhand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Were  those  sales  which. have  been  going  on  of  inde- 
pendent operators  to  tho  railroads  entirely  voluntary,  so  far  as  your  knowled^ 
extends?  That  is  to  say,  do  the  operators  sell  out  willingly  to  the  railroads,  or  is 
the  selling  a  matter  of  compulsion?— A.  Well,  I  gather  that,  from  the  prices  some 
of  them  received  it  was  a  voluntary  disposition  on  their  part. 

Q.  It  was  more  profitable  to  sell  out  to  the  companies  than  to  operate? — A.  Oh, 
certainly.  That  is,  I  am  simply  now  venturing  that  opinion  on  the  information 
that  we  get. 

Q.  And  that  would  still  remain,  perhaps,  if  an  increase  of  the  percentage  to  65 
were  put  in  force.  Would  not  that  be  an  inducement  to  the  individual  operator 
to  continue  independent? — A.  You  can  readily  see  that  at  some  of  the  prices  paid, 
if  the  ])ropertie8  represented  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  the  big  prices  were 
very  influential  with  many  of  the  operators,  making  them  secure  against  the 
hazards  of  mining  and  against  the  hazards  of  business. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  coal  fields  is  the  larger  proportion  of  the  independent 
operators  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  are  rather  more  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators in  the  nortnern  field  than  in  the  Schuylkill  regions. 

Q.  Has  the  larger  proportion  of  absorption  of  these  independent  operators  taken 
place  in  the  northern  field  during  the  last  few  years?— A.  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  independent  operators  still  remaining  in  the  Schuylkill 
field  outside  of  railroad  control? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  situation  in  the  middle  field — in  the  Lehigh  region?  That 
map  [referring  to  map  of  the  yarious  coal  fields] ,  if  it  is  correct,  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  independent  operators  in  that 
field? — A.  I  should  say  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Lehigh  field. 

Q.  Is  that  partly  because,  perhaps,  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Sdiuylkill 
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road,  which  is  largely  a  mining  compan}^  operates  through  that  territory?  In 
other  words,  can  yon  explain  the  difference  in  the  movement,  the  tendency  toward 
absorption,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coal  fields?— A.  Well,  so  far  as  Schnylkill 
Coanty  is  concerned,  the  work  of  absorntion  began  in  the  early  seventies  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  that  company  was  driven  to  it,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  by  the  action  of  its  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  action  on  the  part  of  competitors  do  yon  refer 
to? — A.  I  mean  at  that  time  Mr.  Gowan,  who  was  president  of  the  company,  did 
not  believe  that  a  railroad  company  shonld  be  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal;  bat 
his  competitors  were  coming  down  into  his  territory  and  were  acquiring  coal  prop- 
erties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  New  Jersey  Central?— A.  No;  lam 
8p€»king  now  of  the  PhUadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  I  mean  the  competitors  who  were  coming  in.— A.  Yes;  at  that  time  the  N?w 
Jersey  Central,  the  D.,  L.  and  W.,  and  also  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania; they  were  coming  down  into  that  field.  So,  to  save  that  tonnage  against 
all  possible  competition  Mr.  Gowan  and  his  friends  bought  100,0(X)  acres  of  coal 
lands,  and  that  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  which  was  the  ancillary  company  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 
That,  then,  was  the  basis  of  the  absorption  of  the  colliery  operations  down  in  the 
Schn^lkill  region  at  that  time.  And  another  factor  that  contributed  very  mnch 
to  this  consolidation  of  interests  was  the  distressing  labor  situation  at  that  time, 
growing  out  of  the  Molly  McGuires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Con(;fr.)  In  just  what  way  did  the  labor  situation  have  its  influ- 
ence on  this  consolidation  of  coal  lines? — A.  The  Molly  McGuires  were  so  thor- 
oughly organized  at  that  time,  and  they  carried  out  their  threats  so  effectively  and 
so  wickedly  that  it  was  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  become  identified  or 
to  continue  to  be  identifie  1  with  coal  mining  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  he  was  willing  to  ^ell  out?— A.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
sell  out.  It  was  this  unfortunate  influence,  very  unfortunate,  that  came  into  the 
situation  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Were  practically  all  the  purchases  of  coal  lands,  then, 
made  at  this  time,  along  in  the  seventies? — A.  No;  that  represented  the  great  pur- 
chasa,  really  in  the  early  seventies,  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  And  have  no  other  great  purchases  taken  place  by  that  company  since  then? 
Or  was  the  territory  practically  all  bought  up?— A.  That  question  I  could  not 
answer  definitely.  There  have  been  acquisitions  of  coal  properties  by  the  com- 
panies, either  by  the  purchase  of  the  coal  or  by  securing  control  of  the  product  of 
the  collieries.  Sometimes  the  railroad  companies  would  make  advances  in  the  way 
of  money  for  the  development  of  the  properties,  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  they  would  control  the  tonnage  therefrom. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  know  something  more  about  these  two  classes 
of  independents,  the  independents  who  mine  and  sell  to  the  railroads  and  the  inde- 
pendents who  mine  and  ship  their  own  coal.  I  want  to  know  something  about  the 
conditions  now;  why  some  continue  in  the  business  of  selling  to  the  railroads  and 
others  bring  their  own  coal  to  the  market.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  made  it 
Quite  clear  that  it  was  more  profitable  for  them  to  bring  it  to  the  market  and  sell 
It  or  not. — A.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  because  of  peculiar  conditions  which 
enter  into  our  business  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  had  we  disposed  of  our 
coal  to  the  company.  But  I  very  early  took  the  position  that  when  the  railroad 
company  was  buying  coal  a\  60  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices  it  was  thereby  getting 
a  rate  of  40  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices  less  selling  expenses,  and  it  took  a  long 
time. to  convince  our  railroad  friends  that  that  was  a  correct  theory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  do  you  mean  by  'MO  per  cent  less  selling  exx)enses?  ** 
Wul  you  explain  a  little  more  fully?— A.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  When  a  rail- 
road company  is  buying  at  60  per  cent,  then  of  course  there  is  only  40  per  cent  left, 
and  there  should  be  an  allowance  made  for  selling  expenses,  or  for  waste  and 
handling,  if  an  individual  operator,  who  is  selling  his  coal  at  the  mines,  should  be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  the  operator  who  prefers  to  send  his  coal  to  tide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Your  operators  believe  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  to  the 
railroad  companies  than  to  ship  it  or  sell  it  themselves? — A.  Yes,  under  those 
conditions. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  if  all  the  independent  producers  can  freely  get  cars 
along  the  diflferent  lines  to  ship  coal  to  tide  water  if  they  so  desire,  and  if  it  is  more 

Srofitable  to  ship  in  that  way.    Do  you  get  cars  freely  on  the  line  you  use? — A.  I 
o  now,  ana  have  for  some  years. 


O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  had  difficulty?— A.  Yes. 


I 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  might  tell  about  the  difficulty  you  have  had  in  the 
pasty  and  state  the  condition  at  the  present  time.    I  want  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  independent  prodacers  can  get  cars  freely,  and  also  whether  it  is  more  profit- 
able for  them  to  sell  to  the  railroad  companies  or  not,  and  whether  if  they  could 
Sit  cars  freely  tbey  would  do  so  and  brine  the  coal  to  tidewater  themselves? — A. 
f  coarse,  it  ts  mnch  more  profitable  for  them  to  sell  to  the  railroad  company  and 
obtain  60  per  cent  for  the  production  rather  than  send  it  to  market  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  50  per  cent  rate  of  transportation.  I  use  those  figures  illustra- 
tively. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  the  difficulties  you  have  had  in  the  past,  and  how  it  oomes 
about  that  you  have  no  difficulties  at  the  present  time? — A.  Some  years  ago  we 
were  very  much  disturbed  in  this  matter  of  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  cars. 
It  was  of  great  concern  to  us.  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  investment, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  our  men.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  the  winter 
of  1884  and  18<sr)  we  were  allowed  to  mine  27  days  in  8  months.  That  was  about  9 
days  a  month,  and  the  situation  became  unbearable.  I  tried  very  hard, indeed,  to 
get  a  better  supply  of  cars,  and  finally  after  worrying  over  the  matter  for  about 
a  year  or  year  ana  a  half,  I  had  to  serve  notice  on  the  railroad  company  that  if  it 
failed  to  supply  us  with  an  adeouate  supply  of  cars,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
them  for  all  loss  and  damage.  Now  you  can  readily  understand  that  an  independ- 
ent operator  dislikes  very  much  to  take  that  position  with  the  railway  company; 
but  we  had  to  take  it;  we  were  driven  to  it:  and  the  result  was  that  after  that 
time  we  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  getting  our  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C()N(3Er.  )  You  said  you  were  ''allowed"  to  mine  about  27  days  in 3 
months.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  forced  you  to 
restrict  your  production  to  these  27  days,  or  were  you  a  party  to  some  agreement?— 
A.  I  was  a  party  to  no  agreement. 

Q.  Who  *  *  allowed  "  you .  then ,  to  operate  your  mines  only  27  days? — A.  The  short 
working  time  simply  grew  out  of  inability  to  get  a  car  supply. 

Q.  It  was  lack  of  cars  that  brought  about  this  restriction  of  production? — A. 
Yes;  that  was  true  at  that  time;  but  that,  you  will  notice,  was  some  time  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  since  then. 

O.  How  long  ago  was  that?— A.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1884-85. 

Cj.  No  serious  difficulty  since  then?— A.  We  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  since 
then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  others  having  such  difficulty?— A.  I 
have  heard  some  complaints,  but  just  how  true  they  are  I  can  not  say.  You 
understand  that  the  operator  who  is  mining  and  shipping  his  own  coal  has  an 
advantage  over  the  operator  who  is  selling  his  coal  to  the  company.  He  occupies 
a  position  of  absolute  independence,  and  can  insist  upon  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars.  Where  he  in  bound  down  to  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  coal,  and  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  railroad  company  shall  determine  the  amount,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent proposition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  your  class  of  independents  is  such  a  small  factor  that  they  are 
not  worth  considering  by  the -railroads,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  have  cars  or  not?  Is  that  the  situation  with  respect  to 
your  class  of  independents  getting  cars  freely  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Well,  if 
we  have  got  to  that  point  that  we  are  so  insignificant  that  we  are  going  to  be  well 
treated,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  desirable  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  man— an  independent  operator— makes  a 
contract  with  the  railn^ad  for  CO  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  is  he  limited  in 
his  output  in  that  contract?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  give  him  a  certain  proportion— what  they  think  is  about  right — do 
they? — A.  Presumably,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  cut  down  independent  operators  by  any  indirect  means  in  the  amount 
they  shall  ship  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  could  not  testify  as  to  that 

Q.  Are  you  independent  operators  allowed,  in  your  schedule,  a  certain  pro  rata 
of  the  total  shipments,  or  of  the  anthracite  output? — A.  Now,  are  you  speaking 
of  the  operators  who  are  selling  the  coal  to  the  companies? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  independent  operators  who  mine  and  sell  in  the 
open  market  in  competition  or  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads.— A.  Just  what 
might  be  the  treatment  of  other  independent  operators  by  other  railroads  I  can 
not  tell.  I  can  only  Kive  you  the  experience  that  I  have  had  with  the  company 
over  whose  road  I  am  shipping. 

Q.  Now,  as  an  independent  operator,  what  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  output;  is  it  a  good  thing,  or  is  it  not?— A.  Before  I  answer  tiiat  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  here  in  regard  to  theantl^acitesittiation. 
The  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  prepared  sizes  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
what  we  call  the  domestic  market.  Take  the  sizes  known,  for  instance,  as  broken 
egg,  stove,  and  chestnut:  their  sale  is  dependent  largely  on  household  use.  Now, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  during  the  summer  months  over  15  or  20  per  cent  of  these 
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prepared  BizeB  are  used.  So  yon  can  readily  see  that  it  is  very  necessary  that,  if 
yon  can  not  find  a  market  or  storage  facilities  for  the  coal  mined  dnring  the  snmmer 
time,  that  there  shoui  d  be  a  restriction  somewhere.  As  to  w  he ther  the  restri  ction  is 
a  wise  one;  as  to  whether  the  restriction  is  always  a  jnst  one;  whether  it  is  bear- 
ing with  dne  proportion — eqnitable  proportion — upon  the  operators  or  companies, 
is  qnite  another  question.  It  is  a  peculiar  condition  that  is  now  snrrounding  the 
anthracite  industry  that  is  to  be  considered  when  we  approach  any  discussion  of 
the  question  Some  of  us,  in  all  these  matters  of  restriction  and  market  require- 
ments, prefer  to  have  a  voice  in  them. 

(4-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  a  voice  in  them?— A.  Well,  thus  far  we 
hare  had,  but  it  has  been  at  quite  a  cost. 

Q.  (JBy  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  has  been  the  cost?  Do  you  refer  to  mere  friction? — 
A.  I  think  you  have  opened  up  a  question  there  you'd  better  not  press  me  too  hard 
upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  in  your  business  to  speak 
about  it,  of  course  we  would  not  want  you  to  do  so.— A.  I  would  not  want  to 
incriminate  anybody  else,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  We  should  be  very  glad  for  a  general  statement,  without 
specification  of  names  in  any  case. — A.  From  what  I  have  said  already,  you  can 
readily  understand  that  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  insisted  upon  exercising 
bis  right  to  mine  and  to  ship  coal  to  market,  where  he  has  demanded  a  reasonable 
rate  and  equitable  rates  for  transportation,  that  his  way  has  been  beset  with  some 
difficulties. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  the  fact  that  you  might  be  able 
to  mcriminate  somebody  else  has  any  influence  in  making  matters  easy  for  you  in 
the  shipments  of  your  production? — A.  I  would  not  wish  to  have  that  word  ''in- 
criminate *'  unduly  emphasized. 

Q.  You  used  it  yourself. — A.  I  know  I  did;  on  this  matter,  take  the  case  of  Coze 
Bros.  &  Co., a  case  in  point:  They  had  complained  of  unreasonabl  rates  charged 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company;  they  made  a  complaint  against  that 
company  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  I  rememoer  rightly, 
that  was  in  1889.  There  was  a  case  that  was  tried  with  remarkable  ability  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Gowan  representing  at  that  time  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  .John 
G.  Johnson,  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  trial  lasted  one  or  two  weeks;  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  after  waiting  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  commission 
Rave  an  opinion  in  favor  of  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.  The  decree  was  opposed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  In  the  meantime  Coze  Brothers  were  not  getting  the  relief  they 
expected,  and  they  built  about  40  miles  of  railway,  connecting  their  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  is  the  name  of  that  railroad?— A.  The  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill;  as  soon  as  they  had  become  the  owners  of  a  railway,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, they  received  benefits  from  that  fact  that  they  could  not  have  received 
otherwiae,  and  did  not  receive  as  colliery  operators.  Now  I  speak  of  that  circum- 
stance to  show  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  by  a  firm  of  the  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  Coxe  Bros.  &:  Co.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  rate  for  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  liked  to  have  a  voice  in  these  matters;  do 
you  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  You  must  under- 
stand, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any  voice  in  the  manage- 
inent  of  anybody  else's  business:  I  simply  insist  and  have  insisted  that  I  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  my  own  business.  My  point  has  been  that  we  are 
capable  of  mining  our  own  coal,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  marketing  our  own 
coal,  and  I  simply  wish  to  have  reasonable  rates  of  transportation,  and  will  relieve 
the  railroad  company  of  the  burden  of  finding  a  market  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  I  mean  to  say,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  make  a 
price  on  our  own  coal. 

Q.  You  make  a  price  on  your  own  coal?— A.  Certainly. 

(j.  Does  it  differ  materially  from  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  companies?— A. 
Of  course,  the  tonnage  now  controlled  by  the  railroad  companies  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor,  and  the  price  they  make  will  infiuence  our  prices— some  times  may  be 
higher,  some  times  may  be  lower;  but  it  is  a  factor  in  tne  market. 

y.  Do  you  follow  their  prices?— A.  Sometimes  I  think  we  might  lead  theni. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  we  might  be  more  responsive,  more  quickly  responsive 
to  certain  changes  in  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  speak  of  leading  the  market.  Do  yon  mean  by  that 
pwhaps  setting  a  lower  price  when  cimditions  would  seem  to  warrant  it?— A.  O, 
y^*  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  on  the  limited  tonnage  that  we  mine  there 
^ght  be  some  reason  why  we  might  wish  to  move  a  few  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
and  we  might  possibly  make  a  concession. 
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Q.  Woald  not  each  a  course  have  the  effect  of  increasing  very  largely,  perma- 
nently, the  capacity  of  yonr  mine?  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  What 
makes  the  price  of  coal?  Is  it  the  man  that  lixes  the  lowest  price?  That  is,  do  all 
ultimately  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  man  who  sets  the  low  price  or  are  the 
large  producers  able  to  set  a  price  that  is  fairly  high,  arbitrarily,  if  yon  please, 
and  do  tlie  others  come  np  to  that  level? — A.  There  are  so  many  things  that  would 
enter  into  that  question  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  answer  it  just  B6 
you  pnt  it.  For  instance,  dependent,  as  we  are  largely,  upon  tide-water  market 
for  our  coal,  we  might  feel  that  under  certain  conditions  it  might  be  wise  for  us 
to  make  a  concession  on  the  price  of,  say,  5,000  tons  of  coal.  The  railroad  com- 
pany, with  its  Western  connections  and  other  facilities,  would  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  price.  They  would  saV  it  might  be  better  for  this  accumnlation 
of  5,000  tons  or  10,000  tons  to  be  out  of  the  way  than  for  them  to  undertake  to 
meet  the  price  on  our  large  production. 

Q.  Suppose,  however,  tnat  one  of  the  railroads  should  thus  attempt  to  set  a 
price  a  little  below  the  figure,  affecting  a  considerable  amount  of  tonnage,  what 
would  happen?-— A.  What  has  happened  in  the  past  when  that  has  been  done? 
There  have  been  agreements  among  gentlemen,  yon  know,  to  prevent  anything  of 
that  kind. 

There  have  leen?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

But  they  are  of  the  past?— A.  They  are  of  the  past;  yes. 
How  about  the  present?— A.  Now  it  is  *•  community  of  interest."  yon  know. 
Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase  ** community  of  interest?" — 
A.  I  only  repeat  as  we  read  it  in  the  public  press.  It  covers  the  condition 
represented  in  the  different  railroads  in  which  stockholders  having  an  interest  in 
one  company  and  similar  interests  in  other  companies  have  harmonized  by  an 
interchange  of  stock. 

Q.  Does  that  definition  apply,  to  yonr  knowledge,  to  most  of  the  railroads  enter- 
ing the  anthracite  territory? — A.  I  would  not  say  that  it  applies  to  all  of  them, 
from  the  knowledge  that  I  have.  I  would  say  that  probably  to  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  them. 

Q.  And  will  you  specify  any  roads  which,  to  your  knowledge  or  in  yonr  belief, 
are  not  subject  to  such  an  agreement?  Witnesses  before  the  commission  have 
testified  that  they  were  not  entirely  subject  to  snc^h  agreement.  I  will  not  press 
the  question.— A.  I  would  willingly  answer  if  I  had  any  positive  knowledge  on 
that  point,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ownership,  this  interownership,  need 
not  extend  to  all  the  railroads,  the  anthracite  carriers,  in  order  that  dominating 
influences  should  have  control. 

Q.  It  must  cover  a  fair  proportion,  however,  must  it  not? — A.  Yes,  certainly; 
it  does— it  does. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  proportion,  approximately,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  "  the  community  of  inter(  st?  '* — A.  I  think  about  60  per  cent. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  this  opinion?— A.  It  is  so  given  out  in  the 
public  press. 

Q.  That  is  the  source  of  your  information?— A.  And  it  is  not  denied,  I  believe, 
by  the  parties— the  bankers  who  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  the  printed  reports  of  these  companies 
would  snow  these  facts? — A.  Those  are  facts  v^ery  easily  ascertained  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conuer.)  You  testified  that  you  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining business  about  twenty-two  years,  if  i  remember  correctly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  all  of  that  time  marketed  your  own  coal,  or  have  you  at  the  same 
time  during  that  period  sold  to  the  railroads? — A.  We  have  sold  occasionsdly  some 
of  our  coal  to  the  railroad  companies. 

(j.  Have  you  ever  sold  your  production  under  contract? — A.  No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  negotiation  with  a  road  to  take  your  coal  under  the  60 
per  cent  basis? — A.  Yes.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  the  railroad  company  were 
quite  willing  to  take  our  coal  on  that  basis. 

Q.  First,  1  will  ask  if  at  the  present  time  you  are  marketing  your  own  coal  at 
tidewater,  or  wherever  you  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  aie  selling  it  yourself?  Now,  are  you  in  any  way 
restricted  in  the  production  at  the  mine?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  produce  as  much  as  you  see  fit?— A.  We  fought  that  battle  out. 

Q.  When  you  at  one  time  had  a  contract  under  consideration,  was  it  proposed 
in  that  contract  to  restrict  your  production?— A.  It  never  got  as  far  as  that;  1 
mean  when  the  suggestion  was  made  in  regard  to  the  contract. 

Q,  Well,  do  you  know  whether,  if  you  had  made  that  contract  to  sell  your  pro- 
duction to  the  railroad,  if  that  would  have  been  the  condition  of  it;  or.  in  other 
words,  is  it  a  condition? — A.  That  is  what  I  would  have  expected,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  would  not  enter  into  such  a  contract. 
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S.  It  is  jour  nndentanding  that  all  of  these  contracts  between  the  raUroads 
the  mine  operators  contain  a  provision  that  practically  restricts  the  production 
and  a^ees  upon  the  amount?— A.  1  assume  that  to  be  true. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  production  is  fixed?  Is  it  jud^^  by  the  production 
of  past  years,  or  in  some  such  way? — A.  It  has  been  determmed  somewhat  by  the 
ascertained  capacity  of  the  collieries,  and  that  has  been  determined  somewhat  by 
the  production  of  previous  years.  Of  course  when  you  come  to  a  new  operation 
where  you  are  developing,  then  it  is  a  matter  that  has  got  to  be  considered,  and  it 
is  in  order  to  find  what  the  cax>acity  of  the  new  colliery  might  be. 

Q.  Bat  these  different  operators  produce  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
output  of  the  year,  each  one  produces  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction each  year,  do  they  not?  There  is  not  very  much  change?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  produced  last  year  21  per  cent,  it  probably  was 
practically  21  i>er  cent  in  1899?  Is  that  a  fact?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  Of  course  these  are  figures  that  can  be  easily  verified.  I 
presume  you  have  a  memorandum  showing  what  the  production  is  of  these  various 
operators,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Ripley.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  left. 

The  Witness.  These  simply  represent  the  figures  of  the  production,  but  there 
have  been  some  changes.  Take  t  he  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  which  is  now  stand- 
ing for  about  20.70  per  cent.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Readinp^  a  good  many 
jrears  ago,  mined  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  anthracite  production;  but.  grow- 
mg  out  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  competitors  and  her  embarrassed  condition, 
and  changes  coming  over  the  whole  anthracite  situation,  she  is  now  down  to  20.70 
per  cent. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  intimation  in  the  trade  that  the  Reading  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  larger  proportion  than  they  have  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  It  would 
be  very  human,  you  know,  to  want  to  occupy  that  position. 

Q.  Has  not  a  contention  to  that  effect  been  noticeable  at  times? — A.  At  one  time 
the  trade  was  upset  very  much  indeed;  I  think  almost  a  year;  at  least  six  months, 
by  a  contention  as  to  whether  that  line  should  receive  an  extra  1  per  cent  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  not  all  companies  trying  to  get  a  higher  propor- 
tion, not  only  the  Reading,  but  others?— A.  Well,  that  of  course  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  friction  between  the  companies  in  bygone  years — the  matter  of 
adjusting  the  percentage  as  to  how  much  they  should  receive,  and  that  was  one 
of  ihe  most  serious  problems  that  came  before  them.  Then  of  course  after  that, 
after  they  had  decided  upon  their  percentage,  then  adjustments  bad  to  be  made 
with  individual  operators.  Some  of  the  roads  had  more  of  the  individual  opera- 
tors than  others.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  a  case  in  point— the 
large  percentage  of  the  sfaipmentsof  that  road  came  from  the  individual  operat6rs. 

Q.  (By  j\lr.  Riplrt.)  Is  that  true  at  the  present  time  of  the  Lehigh,  that  a  large 
proportion  still  comes  from  the  independent  operators?— A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  the  roads  in  the  past  undertaken  to  distribute  the 
percentage  of  the  total  output  among  the  collieries  each  on  its  own  line? — A.  That 
IS  a  matter  that  sometimes  has  been  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  proper  officer 
in  charge. 

Q.  Officer  of  the  railroad?— A.  Officer  of  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Are  they  undertaking  to  do  it  by  withholding  cars,  and  was  that  method  in 
nse  formerly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  process  quite  effective? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  coal,  how  is  that  fixed  at  the  present  time?  By 
agreement  or  by  market  conditions?— A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  agreement  at 
the  present  time  as  to  the  prices.  I  think  that  the  market  is  taking  care  of  itself, 
ftnd  the  cause  of  that  is  the  strike  or  was  the  strike. 

Q.  Explain  how  the  strike  is  ref^ubiting  the  market  at  the  present  time. — A. 
That  strike,  you  know,  was  a  restriction,  but  it  was  not  an  effectnal  restriction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Of  the  output?— A.  Of  the  production.  The  railroad 
companies  prior  to  that  time  had  undertaken  to  restrict,  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  and  high  rates  of  transportation,  and  the  miners  thought  that  what  would 
Degood  policy  for  the  railroad  companies  might  be  a  good  policy  for  them,  and 
they  did  restrict.  There  was  a  restriction  there  that  la.sted  for  about  six  weeks, 
^d  the  result  was  that  the  coal  on  hand  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
SQd  ever  since  then  the  business  has  been  a  very  active  one  and  the  prices  have 
been  maintained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  The  results  of  that  strike  then  were  beneficial  to  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  It  is  a  radical  view,  and  I  will  not  be  supported  by  others,  but  as  I 
look  over  it  I  think  it  was. 
Q.  Was  it  beneficial  to  the  operators? — A.  I  think  that  they  have  been  receiving 

some  benefit. 
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Q.  Did  the  miners  receive  any  benefit — the  workmen? — ^A.  Yes;  they  received 
a  benefit;  they  received  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  It  was  nnfortnnate  that  there 
should  have  been  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  the  retailers  reap  a  very  large  benefit,  more 
than  their  proportion  of  that  strike,  or  don't  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  have  received  any  more  than  their  proportion. 

Q.  I  understand  that  where  they  raised  the  price  $1,  the  retailers  raised  it  $3  or 
^?— A.  There  was  another  side  to  that  phase  of  it.  There  were  a  good  many 
retailers  here  in  New  York  City  who  were  obligated  to  furnish  coal  at  lower 
prices,  and  they  had  to  stand  by  that  obligation.  They  had  to  stand  by  their 
contracts. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  And  made  the  other  man  pay  the  difference? — A.  Some 
of  it;  but  in  many  cases  I  think  they  did  not  receive  any  advance  at  alL 

O.  Were  not  those  obligations  made  subject  to  strikes? — A.  Some  of  them  were 
and  others  wt  re  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  miners  received  the  benefit,  the  railroads 
received  the  benefit,  and  the  operators  received  the  benefit,  and  then  yoa  said  the 
strike  wan  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Why  was  it  unfortunate?— A.  I  think  it 
was  unfortunate  to  have  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  get  proper  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  mean  all  these  people  received  a  benefit,  of 
course.  What  was  the  result  to  the  consumers  of  coal?  Was  it  a  benefit  to 
them? — A^  '^^tl  ^^^®  heen  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  probable  that  this  strike  having  proved  a  benefit 
to  these  three  parties  outside  of  the  public,  strikes  will  be  likely  to  be  recognized 
as  liable  to  produce  benefits  in  the  same  way  year  by  year  in  different  pursuits  in 
the  future?— A.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  what  the  future  is  going  to  be  in  regard  to 
the  anthracite  situation.  When  I  speak  of  the  immediate  benefits  that  came  from 
the  8trike  and  benefits  being  reaped  by  various  classes  at  the  present  time  there  is 
also  another  side  to  it. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that.— A.  Strikes  may  work  injury:  That  is,  when  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  becomes  too  high  then  it  meets  competition,  for,  after  all,  anthra- 
cite is  just  simply  fuel,  and  it  must  meet  all  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  the  market, 
and  when  the  price  gets  too  high  then  its  use  becomes  restricted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  when  it  gets  too  hi|?h?— 
A.  The  fact  is  shown  in  the  demand.  Those  forces  work  slowly,  but  they  are 
working  very  effectively.  We  have  felt  the  infiuence  of  them.  Take  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  range.  Here  in  New  York  City  the  demand  for  coal  in  the 
summer  time  formerly  was  for  anthracite.  Now  the  use  of  gas  is  such  that  it 
interferes  very  much  indeed  with  the  marketing  of  certain  kinds  of  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  We  were  informed  yesterday  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  competition  between  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  What  do  you  say  about 
that? — A.  Was  that  opinion  given  by  an  exjwrt? 

Q.  I  should  think  the  gentleman  was  an  expert  who  gave  it. — A.  Let  me  say 
just  here  on  that  ooint  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  our  production  at  the  present 
time  is  representea  in  what  we  call  the  small  sizes.  They  might  be  called  by-prod- 
ucts; in  fact,  I  speak  now  of  pea  coal  or  buckwheat.  No.  I  or  No.  2  buckwheat. 
Now  those  sizes  are  strictly  competitive  with  bituminous  coal.  Ail  those  sizes 
represent  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  some  of  these  being  obtained  from  old  culm  heaps  at 
the  present  time? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  were  not  those  culm  piles  deducted  as  waste  from  the  wages  of  laborers 
20  years  ago?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  there  was  not  then  a  thought  of  any  market  for 
what  was  going  into  the  culm  pile. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  companies  are  selling  at  a  profit  to-day  the  product  which 
they  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  20  years  ago  by  reason  of  the 
change  of  market  conditions?- A.  By  reason  of  the  change  of  market  conditions. 

Q.  But  they  are  making  a  substantial  profit? — A.  But  there  is  no  question  there 
was  a  waste  to  the  operator,  too.  The  waste  did  not  entirely  fall  upon  the  miner, 
because  that  coal  went  on  the  culm  bank.  That  was  a  waste  he  had  to  stand, 
and  the  waste  at  that  time  was  very  great. 

Q.  Were  the  operatives  not  paid  by  the  amount  that  they  turned  out? — A.  They 
were  paid  according  to  various  methods  and  rules.  I  think  they  have  been  paid 
by  the  car. 

Q.  Was  not  this  waste  deducted  from  the  carload  before  they  were  paid?  Was 
not  that  the  system  of  deducting  the  waste,  before  a  carload  was  made  up?— A. 
Now  you  are  asking  me  (luestions  antedating  my  birth,  and  you  know  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  man  to  answer  such  questions. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  these  culm  piles  re(iuire  a  certain  amount 
of  work  now  to  prepare  them  for  market?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Which  woald  be  a  considerable  expeinae  per  ton? — A.  More  or  less  expense  is 
involyed  in  it.  My  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  culm  pile  is  this:  We  believe 
and  for  a  long  time  past  have  felt  it  was  a  good  deal  better  to  take  a  large  part  of 
the  pile  and  send  it  down  into  the  mines,  using  that  waste  prodnct,  which  was  waste 
prodnct  at  that  time,  in  sustaining  pillars  where  we  can  do  that  to  advantage. 

Q.  Wonld  you  be  able  to  estimate  what  the  probable  anthracite  snpply  of  the 
Pennsylvauia  district  is;  that  is,  how  many  years  it  woTild  last  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption?— A.  That  has  all  been  done. 

Q.  We  have  had  various  estimates.— A.  I  think  the  most  reliable  estimate  that 
has  been  made  was  by  an  engineer,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  five  or  six  years  ago  made 
a  statement  regarding  the  remaining  tonnage  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  an  estimate  of  the  probable  supply  of  anthracite  coal  in 
the  Pennsylvania  district,  whether  it  will  last  for  sixty  years  or  one  hundred 
years,  or  for  what  time;  have  you  any  idea? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult 
question  for  me  to  answer.  I  could  not  answer,  because ;we  oan*t  tell  very  well 
just  what  the  rate  of  production  is  going  to  be. 

Q.  (B/Mr.  Conger.)  Summer  prices  are  lower  than  winter  prices,  are  they 
not?  Is  not  there  usually  a  rise  for  the  winter  trade?— A.  Prices  are  usually  lower 
in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Then  in  the  fall,  about  October,  they  are  increased? — ^A.  As  soon  as  the  fall 
and  winter  demand  nets  in. 

Q.  That  increase  usually  takes  place  on  a  fixed  day,  does  it  not?  Does  it  not  take 
place  simultaneously?— A.  In  bygone  years  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  have  a 
simultaneous  advance,  but  the  rule  was  very  seldom  if  ever  effective. 

Q.  Did  that  rise  take  place  simultaneously  last  fall?— A.  Last  fall  we  had  an 
abnormal  condition. 

Q.  How  was  it  a  year  ago  last  fall,  do  you  remember? — ^A.  A  year  ago  last  fall, 
as  I  remember,  I  think  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  market.  I  am  simply 
speaking  now  from  memory,  but  I  could  give  figures  from  our  books. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  takes  place  the  increase 
in  the  price  is  usually  made  by  all  the  dealers  at  the  same  time? — A.  I  think  that 
has  been  the  record  in  the  past.  I  think  there  has  been  an  understanding  among 
the  companies.  I  am  not  taken  into  their  confidence,  but  I  think  there  has  been 
an  understanding  in  regard  to  prices. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  a  party  to  any  such  arrangement?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  attitude  or  action  in  case  of  a  rise  in  the  market? 
Would  yon  follow  with  your  price?— A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  we  have  to  fol- 
low sometimes  the  result  of  tnese  very  combinations,  resulting  from  agreements. 
The  friction  en^ndered  becomes  sometimes  a  very  potent  infiuence  in  the  market, 
affecting  the  price  of  coal.    It  is  very  necessary  for  us  then  to  meet  that  condition. 

Q.  It  is  3'ou  opinion,  then,  as  I  gather  it,  that  the  price  of  coal  is  changed  at 
times  by  agreement  among  producers,  to  which  you  are  not  a  party?— A.  What 
is  the  agreement  for  if  it  is  not  for  that? 

Q.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  agreement. — A.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  inference;  at  least,  we  are  governed  by  that  in  the  management  of  our  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  are  governed  by  your  inference  that  there  is  such  an  agreement  among 
others?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  practically  have  to  make  your  price  to  meet  the  market  price? — A. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  we  look  upon  that  simply  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  whole  situation. 

Q.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  you  are  obliged  to  change  because  of  any  agreement, 
out  because  of  market  conditions;  in  order  to  do  business,  you  have  to  meet 
market  prices. 

,  Q*  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  limit  to  which  the  price  of  coal  could 
po  put  provided  the  production  was  all  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  were  working 
in  cooperation  with  one  another?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer, 
lean  readily  see  how  it  might  be  possible  to  put  a  price  on  anthracite  that  might 
oe  extravagantly  high;  but  the  moment  that  is  done  then  we  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  bituminous  coal,  and  while  it  would  take  some  time  to  bring  down 
the  exorbitant  price,  nevertheless  the  reduction  would  be  bound  to  follow.  You 
take  to^ay  the  development  of  the  bituminous  interests;  you  take  to-day  a  fur- 
ther installation  of  such  plants  as  those  which  have  been  established  in  Boston, 
py-product  plants,  known  as  the  Whitney,  the  New  England  Gas  Company;  tak- 
|ng  the  coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  making  coke  from  the  prepared  sizes;  furnishing 
l^ht,  heat,  and  power;  let  there  be  an  installation  of  many  of  those  plants  along 
the  sea  coast  or  elsewhere,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  get  anthracite  coal  much 
"^^glier,  or  even  at  the  present  prices,  you  are  inviting  that  competition, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  yonr  opinion,  are  the  present  prices  of  coal  pretty 
high?-  A.  Yea. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Aboat  the  top?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  wonld  be 
very  unwise  indeed  to  have  them  any  higher,  and  if  I  have  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
ability  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  in  charge  of  this  whole  anthracite  combination, 
or  whatever  it  may  l>e,  they  certainly  woald  not  jeopardize  the  fntnre  of  the 
trade  by  insisting  upon  extravagant  prices,  because  that  very  condition  that  I 
have  pomted  out,  that  possible  competition,  is  inevitable. 

Q.  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal  wonld 
be  promoted  by  a  lowering  of  the  present  prices  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  I 
apprehend  from  what  I  gather  that  it  is  the  intention  to  reduce  prices  later  on.  If 
that  U  the  fact,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  that  I  have  passed  npon 
the  situation  is  a  correct  one. 

Q.  Do  you  refei  to  this  as  a  permanent  and  general  redaction  or  to  a  reduction 
for  the  summer  season  only?— A.  A  redaction  for  the  summer  season;  and  the  rea- 
son  of  reduction  in  the  summer  season  is  that  dealers,  especially  dealers  in  New 
England  who  have  storage  facilities,  might  l>e  justified  in  taking  on  their  coal  at 
that  time  rather  than  wait  until  the  fall  and  winter  months  come,  when  there  is  a 
very  active  market. 

Q.  I  rather  gather  from  what  yon  say  that  if  a  ^neral  reduction  shonld  be 
made,  so  that  prices  for  next  winter  would  not  be  (inite  so  high  as  they  have  been 
this  winter,  that  such  action  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
anthracite  producers.  <- A.  No;  certainly  not;  certainly  not.  The  price  of  anthra- 
cite, as  of  any  commodity,  has  very  little  bearing  upon  the  consnmption.  And 
then,  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  verv  important  factor  will  come  from  what  the 
flreneral  condition  of  the  country  may  be.  If  everybody  is  prosperous,  if  everybody 
&  making  money,  the  matter  of  paying  a  little  more  for  anthracite,  or  a  little  less, 
does  not  enter  very  much  into  the'calcu.ation. 

Q.  Bituminous  coal  is  hauled  to  tide  water  at  a  less  price  per  ton  than  anthra- 
cite, is  it  not?—  A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  railroads  could  not  haul  the  anthracite 
«  coal  just  as  cheaply  as  the  other  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  so?— A.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  railroad  men  to  furnish  the  reason. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  adopt  that  policy  and  reduce  rates  on  anthracite  coal 
one-half^  and  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  should  |^o  to  tiie 
consumer,  would  such  action,  in  your  opinion,  increase  the  consumption,  and 
would  it  in  that  way  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal? — A. 
That  is  hypotht>tical  entirely.  The  situation  changes  so  very  much  that  were  there 
to  be  a  reduction  in  rates  of  transportation  it  would  inure  only  in  very  few 
instances  to  the  l)enefit  of  the  independent  mining  company.  If  you  were  to  ask 
the  question,  probably  in  another  form,  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  of 
50  cents  a  ton  or  $1  a  ton  would  increase  the  consumption,  I  might  answer  it  by 
saying  that  it  would.  Asking  the  other  (iuestion  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  that  reduction  under  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  raise  a 
debatable  issue. 

Q.  Debatable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  or  of  the  consumer?— A. 
Well,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  Now,  it  is  not 
wise,  I  presume,  for  the  consumer  to  insist  upon  these  enterprises  being  run  at  a 
loss  or  that  a  railroad  compai  y  shonld  be  run  at  a  loss,  or  that  mining  companies 
should  be  run  at  a  loss,  but  growing  out  of  very  peculiar  conditions  that  have 
developed  in  the  anthracite  region,  growing  out  of  the  facts  that  these  companies 
in  bygone  years  received  certain  rights  and  certain  privileges,  you  may  say  it  is 
all  wrong;  but  there  is  a  condition  that  can  not  be  changed,  and  if  you  were  to 
insist  now  upon  what  you  might  think  would  be  the  proper  and  correct  thing  and 
theory,  it  might  work  great  damage  and  great  loss. 

Q.  The  idea  of  all  combinations  ought  to  be  ultimately  a  lower  price  to  the  con- 
sumer; is  this,  in  your  opinion,  the  tendency  of  combinations  in  the  anthracite 
coal  trade?— A.  That  has  not  been  the  record  in  the  past,  but,  growing  oat  of  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  combinations,  the  brea'dng  of  them,  breaking  of  agree- 
ments, result(  d  in  great  advantage  to  the  consumer.  The  benefit  was  in  the 
breaking  in  prices  as  a  result  of  what  haa  been  developed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  the  Whitney  plant  in  Boston  having 
the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  and  also  of  keeping  them 
from  going  any  nigher?— A.  I  spoke  of  that  as  a  possible  competitor. 

Q.  As  a  possible  competitor?  I  suppose  you  thought  also  of  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  the  community  of  interest  people  reaching  out  and  getting  control 
of  such  plants,  and  also  of  the  Nova  Scotia  supply,  if  necessary,  to  aid  them  in 
thoir  work?— A.  Yes;  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  and  then,  going  still  further,  I 
have  thought  probably  there  might  be  some  bill  passed  compelling  people  to  bay 
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coal  at  extravagant  prices,  and  all  this  in  order  that  these  enterprises  shonld  be 
supported.    That  woald  be  the  logical  oatcome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Have  yon  any  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  soft- 
coal  prices  are  made?  Are  they  on  purely  competitive  basis,  or  is  there  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  between,  we  will  say,  the  so  called  soft-coal  roads? — A.  Well, 
the  soft-coal  roads  have  had  their  troubles  lasting,  I  think,  for  about  three  years. 

Q.  Those  troubles  are  over,  in  a  measure?— A.  And  last  year  there  came  in  an 
application  of  the  community  of  interest  idea,  which  seems  to  be  so  necessary  now 
for  salvation — redemption  here;  for  salvation  hereafter — and  there  was  an  agree- 
ment, as  I  nnderstafad  it,  in  regard  to  prices  on  that  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  of  the  roads  concerned?  Do  you  refer  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Western?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that  situation  to  testify  in  regard 
to  it,  but  all  those  agreements  rely  upon  the  very  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  Let  the  demand  cease  or  let  there  be  an  interruption  of  business,  and 
those  agreements  will  disappear  as  all  agreements  have  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Harris  asked  you  if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  com- 
bination should  be  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  consumers.  You  replied  that 
they  had  received  benefits  from  those  combinations  in  the  past  because  their 
agreements  were  broken  and  they  went  to  pieces,  and  so  forth.  Now,  is  it  your 
opinion,  if  the  combinations  are  perfected  so  that  they  will  not  break,  but  will 
continue  in  existent  e,  that  the  public  will  not  receive  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
combination?— A.  That  depends  on  how  the  power  is  used,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  essence  of  this  whole  question  of  business  cooi)eration  is  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  power,  and  depends  entirely  on  how  that  power  is  used.  It  seems  to 
me  if  power  is  used  wisely  by  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion, and  there  ought  to  be  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  so,  handle  it,  that  there 
might  be  an  increase  of  tonnage  rather  than  a  decrease.  It  will  not  encounter 
the  hostility  and  the  enmitv  of  the  public.  That  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
the  disaster  that  overtook  the  McLeod  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  community  of  interest  plan  eoes  on  to  the  extent 
of  controlling  the  railroads,  the  anthracite  and  soft  coal  fields,  and  the  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  that  these  gentlemen  who  control  them  will  Ye  wi^e  and  not 
so  burden  the  people  that  panics  and  financial  crises  will  result? — A.  I  can  not 
give  any  assurance  or  guaranty  as  to  their  behavior.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
what  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  going  to  become  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators, the  small  operators,  in  these  gigantic  operations?— A.  What  has  become  of 
them? 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Suppose  they  would  come  to  you  and  offer  you  a  fair 
price  for  your  property  and  there  was  an  understanding  that  you'd  better  accept  it 
or  you  would  lose  money?— A.  We  have  passed  through  that  temptation. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  And  still  exist?— A.  Yes;  we  still  exist,  and  I  presume  it 
is  a  wonder  among  our  friends  that  we  do. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  independent  coal 
operators  are  rather  on  the  decrease  in  numbers  than  otherwise?- A.  Yes;  the  ten- 
dency is  that  way.  I  think  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  these  great  combinations  is  that  so  long  as  the  independent  ox>erator 
exists,  the  freight  rate  is  open  to  attack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  said  that  there  is  an  indication  that  the  per- 
centage rate  will  be  raised  to  65;  is  there  not  an  understanding  that  in  that  event 
the  contract  will  be  for  a  number  of  years?— A.  So  far  as  these  contracts  are 
concerned  that  ire  now  offered,  they  are  to  cover  the  entire  amount  of  coal  to  be 
produced  from  a  property. 

Q.  And  to  run  how  many  years?— A.  For  the  life  of  the  property. 

Q.  That  means  then  that  the  independent  operator  in  signing  a  contract  at  65 
per  cent,  practicaUy,  ceases  to  exist,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes;  he  simply  is  an  oper- 
ator; he  mines  his  coal  and  sells  it  to  the  railroad  company. 

(i:  But  he  no  longer  has  any  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  or  regulate  it  in  any 
way?— A.  That  has  been  his  condition  for  some  years  past,  you  know. 

(i.  But  this  will  assure  it  if  these  contracts  are  signed?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  operators  have  already  assented  to  such  agreements?— A. 
That  I  do  not  know;  there  is  some  question;  the  railroad  companies,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  wish  to  have  a  large  majority  of  the  operators  sign  before  this  arrange- 
ment shall  be  effective.  ^ 

Q.  For  the  life  of  the  property?— A.  For  the  life  of  the  property.    Now  let  me 

^y  just  here  that  while  as  I  said  the  railroad  companies  are  quite  willing  to  pay 

^  per  cent,  they  have  not  yet  manifested  a  willingness  to  make  a  freight  rate  of 

35  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is,  they  wish  to  have  an  additional  commission  for  the  sale,  etc.?— A. 
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GK>ing  on  our  theory  and  the  principle  we  have  been  insisting  on  for  a  great  many 
years,  it  is  our  contention  that  the  railroad  companies  bny  the  coal  for  65  per  cent, 
leaving  as  the  resulting  rate  for  transportation  ti^  per  cent  to  tidewater,  less  what- 
ever the  expense  of  the  commission,  which  would  probably  bring  it  down  to  about 
30  per  cent  Now  I  say  that  while  the  railroad  companies  are  apparently  willing 
to  buy  the  coal  for  05  per  cent,  they  have  not  got  to  that  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  say  to  an  aosolutely  independent  operator,  We  will  transport  your 
coal  for  35  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  ought  to  be  about  80  per  cent?— A.  It  ought  to  be 
about  80  per  cent  to  be  on  a  parity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Suppose  we  set  aside  from  the  total  output  that  which 
is  directly  mined  from  the  ancillary  companies;  then  we  take  all  independent 
operators  who  sell  to  the  railroads  at  (>5  per  cent,  agreeing  to  sell  on  that  basis 
until  all  the  coal  in  the  ground  is  out;  how  many  firms  will  be  left  free  to  do  as 
they  please?  What  proportion  of  the  output  do  those  thus  left  produce? — ^A. 
Very  small  percentage. 

Q.  Less  than  5  per  cent? — A.  I  presume  it  might  probably  stand  between  5  and 
10  per  cent. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  these  contracts  now  under  consideration  are  signed,  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  will  be  free  of  railroad  control?— A.  Well,  it 
might  be  6;  I  would  possibly  be  a  little  safer  to  say  between  5  and  10. 

($.  Then,  if  the  roads  agree  among  themselves,  that  insures  a  perfect  control  of 
the  prices  so  long  as  that  agreement  among  the  railroads  exists?— A.  And  that  is 
a  very  important  qualification,  so  long  as  tney  can  agree  among  themselves. 

9.  Will  you  state  h^pothetically  what  might  lead  to  disagreement? — A.  Many 
things.  Railroad  oj£cials  are  very  human;  troubles  in  one  place  beget  troubles  in 
another. 

CJ.  When  you  make  statements  including  the  roads,  do  you  include  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad?  What  has  been  its  attitude  in  the  past?~A.  Years  ago  it  car- 
ried all  the  anthracite  coal  that  was  offered.  *  In  fact,  all  the  collieries  working 
along  that  line  of  road  worked  practically  full  time.  But  that  is  going  back,  I 
should  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  at  that  time  there  was  no  restriction  imposed  as  to  the  out- 
put?—A.  Kot  so  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  concemea. 

C^.  So  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  concerned?— A.  That  was  a  very  dis- 
turbing factor. 

CJ.  Has  that  policy  changed  to  your  knowledge  at  the  present  time?~A.  I  think 
it  has. 

Cj.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  substantially  in  the  agreement?— A.  Now  you 
are  asking  me  questions  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer.  You  can 
verify  all  this  by  getting  the  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
district,  and  you  can  see  there  how  much  time  has  been  worked  by  the  collieries 
along  these  various  roads. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  if  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  if 
sold  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  those  who  control  90  per  oent,  wo  aid  fix  the 
market  price?  We  were  so  informed  yesterday.  We  were  told  that  even  5  per 
cent  being  free  and  independent  would  fix  the  market  price  of  coaL  — A.  What!  Do  I 
understand  that  5  per  cent  taken  out  of  a  total  of  45,000,000  tons,  that  5  per  cent, 
namely,  2,250,000  tons,  would  fix  the  price? 

(j.  Yes;  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  your  opinion  that  is  true  or  not?  Suppose  yon 
controlled  5  i)er  cent  of  that  00,000,000  tons,  and  you  chose  to  fix  a  price  lower  than 
the  65  per  cent  controlled  by  the  railroad  coal  roads,  would  you  fix  the  market 
price  and  bring  them  down  to  your  figure?— A.  Carrying  that  thought  out,  to  make 
the  matter  very  plain,  let  us  suppose  that  the  anthracite  consumed  in  New  York 
City  is,  say,  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  and,  if  I  could  supply  200,000  tons  of  it,  I  could 
make  the  price  on  the  remaining. 

Mr.  Conger:  That  is  the  theory  expounded  to  us  yesterday,  and  we  want  your 
opinion  on  it.— A.  How  did  it  commend  itself  to  you? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  We  understand  from  you  that  it  would  be  an  absurd 
proposition,  from  your  experience?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  was  informed  yesterday  evening  that  a  gentleman 

named  Luther,  in  the  coal  trade— I  presume  you  know  him A.  The  general 

manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Companv? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  holds —A.  Toere  is  a  gentleman  with  them 
by  that  name— the  general  manager. 

Q.  That  he  recently  disposed  01  an  option  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  on  large 
tracts  of  anthracite  coal  in  Virginia,  and  this  gentleman  said  there  was  100,000 
acres  there  of  anthracite  coal.    I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  people  in  the  coal 
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trade  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  such' deposits  in  Virginia  or  not?— A.  They 
wonld  like  to  know  of  them.  N(5:  I  do  not  know  of  any  anthracite  coal  anywhere 
else  except  in  the  Stat«  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  down  in  Virginia  a  very 
remarkable  formation  of  natnral  coke,  but  it  is  not  anthracite  coal,  we  made  an 
investigation  there  some  years  ago.  We  were  snre  there  was  some  anthracite  coal, 
and  we  had  an  investigation  made. 

Q.  How  many  miners  do  yon  employ? — A.  When  running  at  full  capacity,  we 
employ  from  1,000  to  1,100  men. 

<).  Do  yon  work  your  miners  about  the  same  number  of  days  in  &  year  that  the 
miners  in  the  collieries  of  the  railroad  companies  are  worked? — A.  The  railroads 
complain  that  we  have  been  working  more  days. 

Q.  We  have  heard  the  complaint  that  the  independent  miners  are  working  a 
less  number  of  days  by  far?— A.  That  has  not  been  our  experience,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  simply  because  I  insisted  upon  our  right  to  mine. 
Your  miners  were  engaged  in  the  strike? — A.  Yes. 
Do  you  think  their  demands  of  last  fall  were  unjust? — A.  No,  sir. 
Do  yon  believe  in  arbitration? — A.  Absolutely. 

Do  you  believe  that  if  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  strike  of  that  kin^,  where  the 
jlic  is  largely  concerned,  becomes  stiffnecked  and  holds  out,  and  great  injury  is 
liable  to  result  to  the  public,  there  should  be  some  force  to  settie  the  differences?— 
A.  Under  those  conditions  arbitration  should  be  compulsorv,  where  the  interests 
are  so  great  and  the  damage  that  can  be  done  is  so  great— I  mean  the  damage  to 
the  public. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  public  is  a  very  large  party  to  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  and  that  its  interests  should  be  considered? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
get  along  williout  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.  )  How  are  you  going  to  compel  miners  to  work  if  they 
don*t  want  to  work? — A.  I  admit  there  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Would  you  imprison  them? — A.  Or,  put  the  question  the  other  way,  put  the 
operators  in  prison? 

Q.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  without  imprison- 
ment?— A.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  these  trades  unions  to  be  incorporated? 
Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  make  contracts  with  them  in  regard  to  men,  the  same, 
as  I  understand,  is  being  done  in  other  countries?  Would  not  that  be  one  effective 
way,  the  only  reasonable  way,  of  reaching  the  situation? 

Q.  Is  compulsory  arbitration  practicable  according  to  our  present  laws  and  con- 
ditions, in  your  experience? — A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  it; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  following  out  the  suggestion  there,  that  where  we  have  a  dead- 
lock which  involves  so  much  in  the  matter  of  loss  and  damage  and  inconvenience 
to  the  community,  some  means  should  be  devised  whereby  it  could  be  settled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  experience  been  that  the  employees  are  the 
ones  generally  that  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to  arbitrate,  and  that  the  other 
side  hold  out  as  a  rule? — A.  In  the  anthracite  strike,  as  you  well  remember,  the 
hesitation  was  very  largely  on  the  part  of  the  employers;  there  was  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  If  you  still  see  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  compulsory  arbitration, 
do  ^on  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  so  overwhelming  and  overshad- 
owmg  all  others  that  the  Government  should  provide  some  way  against  losses  to 
the  public  on  account  of  great  controversies  of  this  kind? — A.  Just  how  far  the 
Government  could  go  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
and  I  would  not  hazard  any  opinion;  but  looking  at  the  question  from  the  stand- 
pointiof  the  employer  on  one  side  and  the  employee  on  the  other,  and  the  grave 
issues  that  might  be  involved,  there  should  be  some  way  devised  by  which  differ- 
ences can  be  adjusted.  One  reason  why  the  companies  hesitate,  as  I  understand, 
about  making  contracts  with  the  miners,  is  they  say  that  the  miners  are  utterly 
and  absolutely  irresponsible.    If  there  was  an  incorporation 

9*  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  miners  not  object  to  incorporation  as  trades 
unions? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,.jis  to  that. 

Q.  You  never  knew  one  to  be  incorporated,  did  you? — A.  It  is  done  on  the  other 
side,  is  it  not? 

I  mean  in  this  country. — A.  That  I  don't  know. 
Have  vou  anything  to  volunteer  further? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not. 
(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  you  state  ansrthing  respecting  the  proportion  of  the 
tmdeveloped  or  unworked  coal  lands  in  the  anthracite  territory  at  this  time?— A. 
No;  r  am  not  comx)et6nt  to  pass  ui)on  that  question  without  making  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation. 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  common  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern  field  is 
as  yet  undeveloped?— A.  You  mean  by  that  term  the  Schuylkill  region? 
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Q.  The  southern  regions.— A.  Tea;  and  it  was  that  lack  of  development  that 
brought  the  troubles  to  the  Reading. 

Q.  In  what  way?— A.  That  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  coal  property  involyed 
a  debt,  carrying  a  very  heavy  interest  account 

Q.  Does  that  debt  still  remain? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  presume  it  does. 

Q.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  in  its  reports,  shows  a  very  large  debt,  does 
it  not?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  carrying  that  debt  included  in  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Does  not,  then,  the  cost  of  carrying?  this  undeveloped  land  for  the  next  50 
years  come  on  the  price  to  the  present  consumer  in  a  degree?— A.  There  will  be 
an  effort,  I  presume,  to  get  it  out  of  the  consumer.  They  have  not  been  very 
successful  up  to  the  present  time,  I  will  admit. 

Q.  Has  the  reorganization  cut  down  the  debt? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   You  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  company*s  reports  for  that  information. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Would  that  item  of  interest  on  the.  investment  covering 
unaeveloped  coal  land  be  much  of  an  item  in  the  price  of  coal? — A.  Very  large. 
If  I  remember  correctly  the  Reading  company  invested  about  150,000,000  in  coal 

Sroperty,  and  if  I  also  carry  the  face  correctly  the  interest  at  that  time  upon  the 
ebt  that  was  created  was  7  per  cent  which  represented  in  interest  an  annual 
charge  of  $3,500,000. 

O,  (By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.)  For  carrying  coal  property?— A.  For  the  carrying  of 
coal  property.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Does  not  that  debt  remain  substantially  as  it  did  at  that 
time?  That  is  to  say,  has  the  reorganization  ever  cut  down  that  debt?— A.  I  pre- 
sume not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Has  it  cut  down  tha  interest?— A.  I  presume  it  has. 
Undoubtedly.  But,  getting  back  to  your  question,  you  can  see  how  that  in  that 
case  that  charge  becomes  a  very  important  factor. 

Q.  How  many  million  tons  does  the  Reading  produce  in  a  year? — A.  They  pro- 
duced last  year  9,388,000  tons;  but  when  that  property  was  bought  I  presume 
that  road  at  that  time  did  not  produce  more  than  6,000,000  or  7,000,000;  so  that 
^ou  can  readily  see  that  the  item  of  interest  was  a  very  important  one.  Take  for 
instance,  this  recent  acquisition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ck)al  Company;  now,  when 
you  put  the  interest  upon  that  it  runs  up  to  an  item  of  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.C.Harris.)  That  is,  on  the  inveetoient.'— A.  As  relating  to  the 
annuaHonnage:  it  amounted  to  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  that  coal  land  of  the 
Pennsylvania  CJoal  Company  not  yet  developed?  Are  they  carrying  a  supply 
for  future  years? — A.  They  have  a  supply  for  future  years,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  to  be  very  careful  when  you  use  the  expression  •'developed."  There 
might  be  a  very  wasteful  development.  For  instance,  take  a  situation  we  have, 
mining  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  Now,  there  are  8  or  4  or  5  operations  there.  It 
would  be' better  for  everybody,  better  for  the  public,  if  that  work  had  been  done 
by  one  operation. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  combination?— 
A.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  combination.  There  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  power,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  power  that  is  objected  to. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  I  have  one  point  I  think  we  would  better  bring  out  before 
we  close,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  possible  regulation  of  freight  rates.  Yoa 
testified  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  railroads,  while  they  had  expressed  willing- 
ness to  contract  with  the  operators  to  ^ve  them  65  per  cent  of^the  tide-water 
price  for  their  coal,  had  not  offered  to  give  a  freight  rate  to  independent  dperators 
of  35  per  cent.— A.  That  is  bound  to  come,  because  we  will  simply  enforce  it. 

Q.  You  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  it? — A.  That  has  been  our  record  in  the 
past. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  freight  rates? — A.  So  far  as  our  exi)erience  is  concerned 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  us  that  that  the  interstate  commerce 
law  did  not  give  speedy  and  proper  relief.  That  was  the  original  intent,  you  wiU 
remember,  of  the  law.  The  way  it  stands  to-day,  as  I  remember,  under  the  law  a 
decree  of  the  commission  is  simply  prima  facie  evidence,  and  then  you  may  begm 
all  over  again.  You  may  take  that  decree  into  the  courts  and  it  bdcomee  simply 
a  part  of  the  evidence. 

O.  It  has  been  advocated  by  some  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  which  would 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  operative  while  pend- 
ing appeal  by  either  party.  Would  you  favor  such  an  amendment?— A.  I  would; 
yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  so-callei  CuUom  bill  before 
riQDgress?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  YOU  favor  those  provimons,  as  a  general  thing?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Ana  yon  think,  in  the  the  interest  of  the  public,  Congress  should  enact  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  into  law?— A.  I  do;  yes.  If  we  could  have  had  the  relief 
which  was  expected  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  time  that  Coxe 
Brothers  &  Co.  brought  the  suit  in  1889  there  would  have  been  a  great  change  in  this 
entire  anthracite  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Would  it  perhaps  have  stopped  this  tendency  toward 
the  absorption  of  the  independent  operators?— A.  Tes;  certainly.  Coze  Brothers 
made  their  appeal.  Theirs  was  a  concern  of  great  influence  and  wealth ;  they  went 
before  the  commission;  they  made  a  strong  case,  and  yet  it  did  not  amount  to 
anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Why  did  it  not  amount  to  anything? — A*  The  commission 
had  no  power. 

Q.  Simply  because  thedecision  of  the  commission  was  not  operative;  is  that  it? — 
A.  That  is  all.  They  waited  a  long  time  for  it,  and  when  they  got  it  it  was  not  oi)er- 
ative. 


New  York  City,  February  19,  1901. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  HENRY  S.  FLEMIHG. 

Secretary-treasurer  Anthracite  Coal  Operators*  Associatioiu 

The  special  sub-commission  met  at  10.80  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
8.40  p.  m.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fleming  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  your  address,  and  your 
official  title? — A.  Henrv  S.  Fleming,  26  Cortlandt  street,  r^ew  York  City.  I  am 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Q.  will  you  tell  us  something  amout  the  independent  operators'  association,  who 
compose  it,  and  what  proportion  of  coal  they  produce— any  items  of  that  kind  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  commissi  on?— A.  The  association  is  made  up  of  various 
individual  operators— that  is,  smaller  companies,  the  individuals  owning  the  mines 
sometimes  in  their  own  right,  and  sometimes  leasing  from  the.landowners.  We 
produced,  up  to  this  year,  about  34  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  output.  This 
year  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  neighTx)rhood  of  29  or  29^  per  cent. 

Q.  About  how  many  members  are  there  in  your  association? — A.  That  I  really 
could  not  say.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  association?— A.  That  question  is  very  difficult 
to  answer.  The  association  was  organized  for  the  general  benefit  of  its  various 
members— to  do  anything  that  it  could  to  furl  her  their  interests.  The  idea  at  the 
tune  it  was  organized  was  that  a  small  operator  was  not  in  position  to  argue  his 
case  against  a  large  corporation,  where  a  combination  of  a  great  many  operators 
would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duties  to  obtain  reasonable  rates'  for  the  transportation  of 
coal?— A.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  in  that  direction— a  constant  effort. 

Q.  What  is  the  railroad  rate  at  the  present  time  to  tide  water?— A.  That  I  really 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  moist  of  your  members  ship  and  sell  their  own  coal,  or  do  they  sell  it  to 
the  railroads  for  a  proportion  of  the  tide- water  price? — A.  None  of  the  coal  is  sold 
to  the  railroads,  but  many  of  the  members  sell  their  coal  to  large  comnanies, 
the  stock  of  which,  I  understand,  is  practically  controlled  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies.   It  is  entirely  separate- it  is  an  entirely  separate  organization. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Do  you  sell  to  the  coai  companies  that  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  railroads?— A.  The  majority  of  the  tonnage  is  taken  by 
them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  largest  coal  companies  are  really  owned  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves;  or  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  is  there  not,  between  tiiem 
and  the  railroads?— A.  I  can  only  say,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  question  of  the 
Btock  books.    The  stock  transfers  are  the  only  things  that  will  show  that 

Q.  You  said  that  the  independent  operators  had  dropped  from  34  per  cent  to  29 
per  cent  this  year.  Will  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  that  falling  off?— A.  Quite  a 
number  have  sold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Sold  to  whom?— A.  To  the  various  companies.  Some  of 
the  largest  companies  have  been  increasing  their  holdings. 


Q.  The  railroads?— A.  Kot  directly,  in  any  case. 


(By  Mr.  C  J.  Harris.  )  We  do  not  mean,  when  we  say  the  railroad  com- 
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Knies:  I  think  we  would  better  say  the  oompaniee  which  have  been  testified  to  as 
ing  controlled  by  the  Tailroads.  That  is  what  we  mean. — A.  Tes;  with  that 
understood  I  should  say,  yes.  I  could  not,  of  course,  testify  as  to  the  control  of 
these  companies.    That  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  To  what  points  is  the  coal  shipped— the  anthracite  coal  produced  by  these 
companies?— A.  It  roally  goes  all  over  the  country.  The  market  extends  south  to 
New  Orleans  and  west  to  Duluth,  and  to  all  points  east  of  those  cities. 

Q.  In  what  directions,  if  any,  do  yon  have  most  of  the  trouble  with  freight 
rates? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Under  the  con- 
tracts there  is  no  question  of  freight  rates.  The  people  who  have  sold  their  coal 
under  contract  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate.  On  the  relatively 
small  proportion  sold  on  their  own  account,  naturally,  there  is  complaint  of  the 
rate  in  every  direction. 

Q.  Do  your  people  have  any  complaints  in  regard  to  furnishing  cars  for  other 
facilities?— A.  That,  I  think  Ip  exactly  as  in  any  large  industry.  There  are  times 
when  cars  are  scarce;  and  while  we  appreciate  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  all 
that  are  needed,  we  find  it  a  very  wise  plan  te  insist  on  getting  them,  though  I  am 
not  sure  it  amounts  te  very  much. 

Q.  Would  yon  say  they  treat  the  companies  in  which  they  had  an  indirect  inter- 
est l)ettor  than  they  treat  your  independent  companies? — A.  Ob,  no;  not  at  all.  I 
think  the  distribution  of  cars  has  been  exceedingly  fair  all  through.  I  would  be 
very  apt  to  hear  any  complaint  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Are  there  any  complainto  in  regard  to  terminal  charges? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
remember  of  hearing  of  any  complaint  on  that  gn*ound  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  coal  con- 
tracted to  the  larger  companies  as  compared  with  what  your  independent  oper- 
ators ship  and  sell  directly?— A.  That  I  really  could  not  answer.  The  larger 
proportion,  I  should  say,  is  contracted. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  sav  the  larger  proportion  is  sold  to  the  larger  companies?— 
A.  Yes.  In  many  cases,  if  I  mav  explain,  a  company  will  contract  to  sell  the 
greater  part  of  ito  output.  Anything  it  produces  over  and  above  the  quantity 
contracted  it  may  send  to  market  on  its  own  account.    That  is  done  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  you  not  just  now  say  that  cars  are  furnished  freely, 
that  there  is  no  trouble  on  account  of  cars?— A.  When  they  can,  the  railroads  fur- 
nish them.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  there  are  times  when  they  can  not  give 
the  cars. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  Washington,  did  you  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  His  complaint  was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble. — A.  During  the 
time  grain  is  moving  it  Is  very  difficult  to  get  cars  back.  In  many  instances  they 
have  sent  coal  in  box  cars.  I  think  that  is  a  local  matter.  It  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  The  local  agents  may  send  in  box  cars  to  collieries  whose 
chutes  were  not  suited  for  them. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  better  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Brooks  made  the  state- 
ment?—A.  I  should  say,  yes;  decidedly.  The  railroads  have  all  added  to  tJieir 
rolling  stock  and  to  their  motive  power. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  because  they  were  being  discriminated  against  by 
the  railroads.— A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  is  a  contingency  that  happens 
in  almost  everything.  I  had  the  same  trouble  when  I  was  in  the  iron  busmess. 
Those  are  local  matters;  they  are  not  broad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  contract  price  generally  made  with  the 
larger  coal  companies  by  the  independent  operators? 

The  Witness.  The  yearly  contracts  made  a  great  many  years  ago  ffave  the 
operators  40  and  45  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  coal  sold  at  tide;  and.  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  there  were  some  contracts  that  were  based  on  the  amount 
paid  to  labor.  The  varying  price  of  labor  made  a  difference  in  the  price  that  the 
operators  received  for  their  coal.  Just  how  that  was  arranged  I  do  not  know. 
That  was  a  matter  of  some  25  years  ago.  It  was  a  regular  scale  contract.  After 
that  the  rate  was  advanced  to,  I  think,  55  per  cent. 

Q.  We  understand  to-day  it  is  60.— A.  Then  it  was  made  00  per  cent  and  was  60 
from  1892  up  to  1898—6  years. 

Q.  What  IS  the  contract  that  is  to  be  made  now? — A.  The  contracts  are  based 
on  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price. 

Q.  For  how  Iour  a  time  is  that  contract  to  be  made?— A.  That,  I  think,  depends 
on  each  individual  company.  It  is  a  contract  that  is  not  made  between  the  rail- 
roads, but  between  each  coal  company  and  each  individual  operator  who  chooses 
to  sell. 

Q.  Is  it  not  made  for  the  whole  product  of  the  mine? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  some 
cases,  and  not  in  others.    An  operator  whose  lease  terminates  can  not  make  snob 
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on  aflrreement.  If  the  lease  of  any  part  of  the  ground  terminates  before  the  time 
by  which  all  of  the  coal  can  be  removed  he  can  not  contract  for  all  the  coal  in  the 
ground,  so  that  each  individual  contract  has  to  be  drawn  with  that  allowance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  seen  these  contracts? — A.  I  have  simply  seen 
the  first  form.  It  has  been  modified  and  worked  over,  and  the  last  form  I  have 
not  seen  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  you?— A.  I  really 
could  not  say  I  am.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  and  has  not 
come  under  my  scrutiny  at  alL 

Q.  Could  you  send  us  a  copy  of  it? — A.  I  really  could  not  promise  to  do  that. 
I  conld  ask  for  it. 

Q.  You  would  only  have  to  ask  members  of  your  association? — A.  I  should  have 
to  ask  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  members  of  your  organization  have  entered  into 
that  new  contract  with  the  companies?— A.  That  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  they  accepting  it  very  generally?— A.  They  are;  the  majority  of  them 
are  contracting  on  that  basis.  I  might  say  they  find  it  very  much  more  to  their 
advantage  to  do  that,  and  avoid  the  necessitv  of  having  an  office  of  their  own  to 
dispose  of  the  coal.  If  they  have  an  office  of  their  own  it  is  a  very  simple  com- 
mercial proposition — they  must  have  an  office  here  and  a  representative  in  a  dozen 
other  places,  involving  large  ezx>6nse,  while  they  may  not  be  sending  coal  to  those 
places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  those  contracts  usually  restrict  the  production  of  the 
mine? — A.  Oh,  no;  never. 

O.  Is  the  mine  operator  at  liberty  to  produce  as  much  coal  as  he  has  a  mind  to 
unaer  that  contract,  and  can  he  get  cars  to  take  as  much  as  he  will  mine,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity? — A.  The  coal  company  agrees  to  take  as  much  as  it  requires. 

Q.  Ah!  As  much  as  it  requires? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  clause  that  covers 
that  ground,  but  the  coal  company  certainly  could  not  agree  to  take  an  amount  of 
coal  that  it  could  not  dispose  of. 

Q.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  fact  as  to  how  the  production — the  amount 
of  production— is  fixed. — A.  Well,  the  coal  company  will  take  all  the  coal  it  can 
handle,  and  there  comes  in  the  point  I  made  a  little  while  ago— that  the  operators, 
when  they  ship  over  and  above  the  amount  contracted  for,  can  sell  the  surplus  on 
their  own  account. 

Q.  The  operators  can? — A.  That  has  been  the  case  always. 

Q.  If  they  dispose  of  their  selling  agencies  they  are  not  in  position  to  market  to 
great  advantage,  are  they? — A.  There  are  the  various  commission  houses.  There 
are  in  New  York  probably  18  or  20  large  commission  houses  handling  coal,  both 
soft  and  hard. 

Q.  You  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  the  distribution  of  cars  is,  in  your  opin- 
ion, satisfactory  to  the  operators  at  the  present  time.  Naturally  it  would  devolve 
upon  the  railroads  to  supply  plenty  of  cars.  Would  they  not,  under  this  contract, 
have  the  first  interest  in  that  direction?— A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  remedy  for  the  evil? — A.  I  think  the  tendency,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  for  the  railroad  companies  to  i^ve  the  operators  preference  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  over  their  own  collieries-  that  is,  over  the  collieries  operated  by  the  com- 
panies supposed  to  be  under  railroad  control.  I  notice  that  in  taking  the  figures  of 
the  mine  insi>ectorB  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  by  various  collieries,  as  a 
general  thing,  what  we  call  the  railroad  collieries  operate  a  less  number  of  days 
than  the  individual  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Again  that  is  directly  a  contradiction  of  Mr.  Brooks*8 
testimony.— A.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  is  purely  a  local  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  one  colliery  and  may  not  affect  ano&er.  That  sort  of  thing  may  last 
at  one  colliery  for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  Shortage  of  cars  is  a  local  matter— a 
temporary  matter. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  an  operator  yourself ? — A.  No;  I  have  not  any 
interest  in  mines— that  is,  in  hard  coal. 

Have  you  any  soft  coal?— A.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  several  soft-coal  mines. 
Do  you  consider  that  hard  and  soft  coal  are  competitors?- A.  Most  emphat- 
lly.    Thirty-five  ]jer  cent  of  our  output  is  in  direct  competition  with  bituminous 
*^<>al.    It  is  a  comi>etition  that  is  steadily  increasing. 

Q.  Have  the  independent  operators  any  grievances  at  the  present  time?  Are 
jhey  satisfied  with  present  conditions?— A.  While  they  have  taken  in  these  con- 
J^acts,  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints.  The  contracts  are  apparently  satisfac- 
«>ry.  Of  course  I  think  everybody  would  like  more,  but  it  has  been  doubtful 
Whether  it  can  be  obtained. 

Q.  They  are  getting  what  they  consider  their  fair  share?— A.  If  fairly  carried  out, 
It  really  is ;  I  think  everybody  considers  i  t  a  very  fair  share.  The  arrangement  puts 
toe  division  on  a  very  fair  basis.    Out  of  the  dmerence  between  what  the  company 
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pays  and  what  it  receives,  it  has  got  to  pay  the  freight  rate,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
rate.  These  companies  also  have  to  pay  their  selling  expenses  and  for  the  support 
of  tiie  yarions  agencies. 

Q.  The  present  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  is  abont  how  mnch  per  annom?— 
A.  Last  year  it  was  47,000,000  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  Would  the  total  capacltv  of  these  collieries  be  much  greater  than  that  con- 
sumption  if  they  were  run  full  time? — A.  Not  unless  we  had  another  daas  of  men; 
the  men  won*t  work  more  time. 

(j.  Will  not  work  more  time? — A.  No.  They  worked  all  the  time  in  1899;  I 
think  we  were  then  just  about  as  near  our  productive  power  as  we  can  get. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  in  the  last  oay  or  two  that  at  present  coal  is  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  5,000.000  tons  a  mouth.— A.  Yes;  it  is.  But  yon  could  not 
do  go  mnch  all  the  year  round.  To  produce  5,000,000  tons  a  month  yon  have  to 
increase  your  dead  work  very  rapidly,  and  that  is  slower  work.  You  could  not  do 
it;  yon  would  not  have  space  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  every  producer  is  putting  out  as  much  coal  as  he  can  at  the 
present  time? — A.  No;  I  think  there  are  some  collieries  that  could  put  out  more 
if  they  would  press  hard,  but  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  thing  to  do.  Hasty 
mining  is  dangerous. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  the  mines  are  being  run  at  practically  their  fuU  cai>acity— say 
two-thirds  of  the  capacity  at  the  present  time?— A«  I  would  say  that  to-day  the 
mines  are  at  full  capacity,  decidedly.  The  record  of  production  is  only  5,135,000 
tons,  I  think,  in  a  month. 

C^.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  whether  there  is  any  agreement  or  arrangement  by 
which  production  is  restricted  among  the  operators? — A.  No;  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  at  all.  There  are  times  when  the  market  simply  does  not  take  coal,  and 
you  have  no  place  to  store  it.  It  is  like  any  other  large  commodity.  If  you  keep 
on  r  tinning  a  factory  you  produce  a  certain  amount  or  goods  that  you  can  not  find 
a  sale  for;  and  the  coa'  trade  is  in  the  same  condition.  During  the  summer 
months  the  market  requires  very  little  coal,  and  the  mines  operate  until  they  have 
everything  filled  just  as  full  as  they  can.  They  cover  the  current  demand,  and  fill 
every  available  storage  for  the  consumption  in  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  dead  work  done  in  the  summer  to  some  extent?— 
A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that,  so  as  to  provide  for 
extended  mining  in  the  winter;  otherwise  you  could  not  operate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Con(^er.)  How  is  the  price  of  coal  fixed.' — A.  It  is  not  fixed.  Each 
companv  has  its  own  price.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  reputation  the  coal 
has,  and  according  to  the  grade  and  quality. 

Q.  Does  not  coal  of  the  same  quality  sell  for  about  th3  same  price  in  the  same 
market  now?— A.  No;  I  should  say  the  variation  in  the  market  would  be  between 
70  and  80  cents  a  ton. 


Q.  In  coal  ot  the  same  grade?— A.  Different  kinds  of  coal. 


Same  quality  and  grade/— A.  Yes;  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  is  true 
practically  of  the  same  quality  and  grade.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation 
that  a  coal  has.  Some  people  prefer  a  free  burning  coal,  and  some  prefer  a  slow 
burning  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  two  names  or  kinds  of  coal  between  the  prices  of  which 
there  is  such  a  wide  divergence  as  70  cents  a  ton  at  the  present  time?— A.  Oh.  yes. 
I  should  say  that  in  any  of  the  free-burning  coals  of  the  Upper  Lackawanna  region, 
as  compared  with  the  coals  of  the  Lykens  Valley  district,  you  get  a  variation  of 
more  than  that  sum.    Those  are  two  extreme  coals.    They  are  both  specialties. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  New  York  price?— A,  New  York,  yes;  I  am  quoting  f .  o.  b. 
New  York. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  these  two  coals  you  have  named  are  practically  of  the 
same  quality?— A.  No:  they  are  different  in  quality.  You  can  not  get  any  two 
coals  of  the  same  quality.  There  are  coals  that  have  a  reputation.  The  actual 
heating  power  of  the  one  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  I  would  sa} 
they  are  practically  of  the  same  quality.  As  to  market  value,  they  are  entirely 
different  in  character,  and  consequently  they  have  a  different  market  value. 
Lykens  Valley  coal  is  a  very  choice  coal  to  some  people;  other  peopio  would  not 
use  It  under  any  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  not  formerly  some  sort  of  agreement  or  defi- 
nite price  put  on  e.ich  kind  of  coal?— A.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing  of  that 
kind  since  Mr.  McLeod  s  time. 

Q.  That  was  customary,  however,  for  a  great  many  years,  was  it  not?— A.  No; 
that  lasted  only  about  3  months,  and  that  was  not  with  all  kinds  of  coaL  That 
was  only  with  the  production  of  four  or  five  companies. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  in  the  market  of  New  York  to-day  there  is  not 
a  certain  price  for  each  grade  of  grate,  stove,  or  nut  coal?    You  mean  to  say  there 
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is  not  a  regular  quotation  for  each  one  of  those  kinds  of  coal? — A.  For  an  average 
all  through? 


Q.  Jn  general? — A.  No:  decidedly  not. 


There  is  not?— A.  No;  there  is  not.  One  company  will  issue  a  circular  for 
its  coal,  and  you  will  find  in  that  circular  a  series  of  variations  a'l  the  year  through. 
The  circulars  issued  by  the  other  companies  are  each  for  their  own  variety  of  coal. 

Q.  These  collieries  must  overlap,  do  they  not,  so  that  two  collieries  or  two  com- 
panies will  be  producing  practically  the  same  quality  of  coal?  That  is,  there  is 
more  than  one  compau}'  in  theLykeus  Valley  district? — A.  No;  the  Likens  coal  is 
practically  all  brought  up  by  the  Lykens  Valley  Ck>al  Ck>mpany .  The  vein  is  touched 
oy  other  companies. 

Q.  But  the  prices  of  that  coal  differ  as  between  the  different  companies?— A.  If 
all  ROt  out  Lykens  Valley  coal  they  would  all  get  the  higliest  market  price  on  that 
coal. 

S.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  practical  agreement  on  that  quality  of 
?— A.  No;  1  should  not  call  it  an  agreement.  1  would  rather  put  it  this  way. 
The  people  who  were  getting  this  class  of  coal  would  get  just  as  much  money  for  it 
as  they  get  in  the  market. 

Q.  Did  not  the  sales  agents  meet  up  to  2  years  ago? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  meetings  of  the  sales  agents  representing  all  these  com- 
panies?—A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  were  meetings  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  were  there  not? — A. 
That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  They  were  teslifie<l  to  very  fullv  in  1892.— A.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  Ton  have  no  knowledge,  then,  or  meetings  of  sales  agents  within  5  years? — A. 
Absolutely  none  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade. 

S.  You  have  never  seen  published  reports? — A.  I  have  seen  numerous  reports 
statements. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anything  to  confirm  them?— A.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ICbnnedy.)  Are  soft-coal  dealers  members  of  your  association? — 
A.l^o. 

Q.  Is  there  an  association  in  New  York  of  soft-coal  men?— A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  How  is  that  coal  handled  here;  does  it  come,  in  as  the  property  of  individuals 
or  the  railroads?— A.  It  comes  in  as  the  property  of  individuals.  Some  of  the  very 
large  soft-coal  companies  follow  the  same  plan  as  the  big  anthracite  companies  do; 
that  is,  the/  buy  up  the  product  of  the  various  small  companies  around  them  and 
ship  it  to  New  York  as  their  product. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  of  cost  of  shipping  soft  coal  and 
hard  coal— the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  by  railroads?— A.  No;  I  really  could  not 
say  anything  definite  on  that  point.  That  is  a  matter  of  figures  from  the  books  of 
the  company. 

You  are  interested  in  soft  coal,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes. 
Shipping  it? — A.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  mines. 
To  what  points  do  you  ship  that  coal?— A.  The  West  Virginia  coal  goes  to 
Newport  News  and  some  of  it  West;  the  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga. 

0.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  shipping  vour  soft 
coal?— A.  Some  years  ago,  in  West  Virginia,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  year.  I 
think  the  cost  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  You  consider  that  very  reasonable?— A.  Yes;  that  was  particularly  reason- 
able. 

(^.  Was  it  more  so  than  they  are  chargin<?  for  shipping  the  hard  coal  in  this 
region  now? — A.  Very  much  less;  but  the  price  there  nas  advanced  very  materi- 
ally since  that  time.  That  was  really  a  losing  price.  The  roads  could  not  afford 
to  operate  on  that  basis. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  charges  of  shipping  soft  coal  to  this  market? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not;  I  am  not  in  that  business  at  all. 

Q.  Have  heard  of  no  complaints  about  the  great  disparity  between  the  two? — A. 
Oh,  naturally  I  have  heard  complaints.    I  think  all  anthracite  people  have  com- 

Slained  that  the  soft  cosH  gets  into  the  market  for  less  money  than  the  anthracite 
oes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should  be  brought  in  cheaper?— A.  Yes; 
there  is  really  a  very  good  reason.  Suit  coal  comes  in  train  loads,  and  it  is  all  the 
ttme.  You  can  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  dock  and  dump  it  into  the  boat 
And  ship  iL  Anthracite  comes  in  different  sizes  and  is  of  different  qualities;  all 
luive  to  be  kept  apart.  Probably  5  cars  will  be  of  one  kind.  Those  will  have  to 
^  loaded  into  a  barge.  •  The  others  will  have  to  be  held,  and  vou  have  got  to  hold 
the  barges  there  onder  demurrage  till  you  get  enough  of  that  grade  to  fill  them  up. 
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So  it  does  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  cost.  The  coal  most  be  pnt  on 
storage  piles,  awaiting  sufficient  amount  to  fill  a  particnlar  order  or  mast  be  held 
in  cars  at  the  cost  of  demurrage  on  the  cars.  Of  course,  that  does  not  pay.  It  means 
also  interest  on  the  value  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  the  breakage  on  the  coal,  which 
amounts  to  a  big  item.  S)ft  coal  is  shipped  direct.  It  goes  right  from  the  mine 
down  into  the  barge.    It  is  an  infinitely  easier  article  to  handle. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  shipping  hard  coal  to  tide  water?— A. 
The  present  rate?  I  could  not  answer.  I  would  simply  be  giving  a  guess,  and 
that  would  be,  I  think,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  varies  on  the  different  roads  and 
according  to  different  mileages. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  in  a  recent  period?— A.  Well,  in  the  period  which  I  com- 
pared with  the  rate  then  prevailing  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  it  was  about 
nine- tenths  of  a  mill;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  you  remember,  because 
that  nine-tenths  includes  all  the  selling  charges,  and  this  demurrage  at  tide,  and 
the  delays.    It  is  very  expensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris,')  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  anthracite 
coal  in  sight  at  present;  how  long  it  would  last  at  the  present  rate  of  prodution?— A. 
Kone  except  that  made  by  Griffith  some  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  Bond 
Record. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  alx)ut  what  that  was;  how  many  years'  supply  he  estimated 
there  is  ahead?— A.  No,  I  really  do  not. 

Q.  Sixty  or  an  hundred?— A.  I  really  could  not  say  offhand.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  years  was  for  all  regions.  That  supply  was 
estimated  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years  for  the  Reading 
Company  alone;  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  simply  a  guess.  Really  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  The  Reading  Company  is  the  largest  holder  of  coal  lands  of  any  of  the  rail- 
roads, is  it  not?— A.  Oh,  yes;  by  a  great  deal.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  the  Read- 
ing Company  as  being  the  largest  of  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  profit  has  the  seller  of  coal  now,  on  the  ton?— A- 
What  is  his  commission,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  or  what  is  the  profit?  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  bringing  a  ton  of 
coal  to  New  York— mining  cost,  and  the  transportation  cost,  and  any  other  items 
of  cost,  if  there  l:e  any,  and  the  selling  price  of  it?— A.  No;  I  really  could  not  do 
that.  The  figures  vary  so  much  in  each  case.  They  vary  with -every  mine;  with 
every  part  of  the  mine. 

Q.  (Jan  you  give  an  instance?— A.  I  could  not  give  even  a  single  case.  That  is 
a  matter  that  does  not  come  under  my  department  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anybody  that  could  do  that?— A,  That  would  have  to  be  done 
by  the  individual  operators,  by  each  company.  The  figures  vary  in  each  caaa 
They  vary  with  the  distance  the  mines  are  from  tide,  and  they  vary  with  business, 
the  amount  of  track  the  operators  own.  Some  of  them  have  a  few  miles  of  track 
running  from  their  breaker  out  to  the  railroad,  and  on  that  they  get  a  certain 
mileage.  And  they  vary  with  the  vein  they  are  mining  in ,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  have  mined  in  the  vein,  and  the  local  conditions  for  the  vein.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  ever  arrive  at  even  a  moderately  accurate  estimate.  I  took 
that  thing  under  consideration  a  long  time  ago,  and  found  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Q,  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  export  trade  in  anthracite  coal, 
and  also  in  bituminous  coal? — A.  In  anthracite  coal  there  has  been  practically  no 
exx)ort  to  Europe.  Some  small  quantities  have  gone  over,  I  think  more  as  samples 
than  anything  else.  I  do  not  suppose  the  total  amount  of  anthracite  export  to 
Europe  would  be  more  than  10  or  15  tons.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives' the 
figures  of  anthracite  export,  including  the  coal  going  to  Canada.  The  (Canadian 
market  is  a  very  large  one  for  anthracite. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  exportation  of  the  soft  coal? — A.  Yes; 
there  is  quite  a  great  deal  of  it  going  abroad. 

Q.  You  are  in  that  trade  yourself?— A.  Yes,  but  we  are  not  exporting  any.  I 
went  over  to  Europe  a  couple  of  times  just  on  that  matter  to  find  out  what  market 
there  is,  both  for  soft  coal  and  hard  coal. 

Q.  Wbat  do  you  think  of  it?— A.  I  think  the  market  there  is  a  very  big  one, 
especially  in  the  southern  part.  I  do  not  think  we  can  touch  the  northern  part 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  Ajre  you  going  exclusively  into  southern  Europe?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  ship- 
ments this  year  will  amount  to  close  on  to  a  million  tons. 

Q.  Is  that  a  great  improvement?— A.  There  was  practically  nothing  before.  I 
really  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures.    I  did  see  them,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HiUEiais).  Where  does  the  coal  go  from  mostly?— A.  Phitar 
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delphia  and  Newport  News.    I  think  a  little  has  gone  from  New  York— very  little. 
New  York  is  not  so  good  a  shipping  point  as  those. 

Q.  West  Virginia  coal  mostly?— A.  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  coal 
has  been  received  very  favorably  on  the  other  side,  bnt  onr  method  of  mining  is  so 
different  from  theirs  and  also  the  shipping,  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  more 
effort  to  establish  the  market,  and  get  firmly  fixed  in  it  than  it  would  here. 

0.  Whence  have  these  southern  countries  of  Europe  formerly  obtained  their 
coal  supply?— A.  From  England  principallv,  and  small  quantities  from  Belgium 
and  Germany.  Spain  produces  practically  no  coal,  Italy  none;  they  have  to 
import  all  they  use. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  present?  What  is  it  here 
in  New  York?  What  is  it,  delivered  on  the  o  ther  side,  on  the  Jersey  side? — A.  That 
would  be  a  very  dtfi&cult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  What  is  the  New  York  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  present? — A.  That  would 
be  beyond  me  to  answer;  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the  kind  of  coal  you  are 
going  to  buy. 

Q.  We  have  had  an  average  price  given  us  here? — A.  Yes,  but  an  average  price 
would  not  apply  to  every  coal.  You  probably  could  not  buy  a  ton  of  coal  on  that 
basis. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  had  an  average  price  of  $4.35  or  $3.75.— A.  I  should  not  like 
to  answer  that  question,  because  it  would  be  simply  a  guess,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  would  get  a  first-class  coal  on  that  basis. 

Q.  'How  much  higher  is  anthracite  coal  at  present  than  it  was  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  if  any?— A.  I  should  say  about  30  or  35  cents  a  ton.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  [After  looking  at  paper.  J  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 
I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  averages  are  made  up  from  the  selling  con- 
tracts prepared  by  me  for  the  association.  Each  company  turns  over  to  the  com- 
pany from  which  it  buys  coal  an  exhibit  of  the  average  price  at  the  end  of  each 
month.    Those  statements  were  sent  to  me,  and  I  put  all  of  them  together. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  higher  price  at  the  present  time  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  twelve  months  ago? — A,  1  think  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  strike.    It  made  coal  extremely  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  prices  will  drop  back  to  their  old  position? — A. 
Oh,  I  think  so,  beyond  any  doubt.  You  see  anthracite  coal  in  this  market,  in  fact 
in  all  the  markets,  is  meeting  with  a  very  strong  competition  from  bituminous 
coal,  and  a  very  injurious  result  from  the  use  of  gas  as  fuel.  Gas  and  steam  are 
replacing  it  in  the  large  office  buildings  and  in  houses  for  domestic  use.  The  con- 
aumption  of  anthracite  is  unquestionably  falling  off. 

Q.  Suppose  the  price  of  anthracite  coaJ  should  be  unnaturally  advanced;  would 
there  be  any  check  for  such  advance? — A.  There  would  be  almost  an  immediate 
check  from  the  Increased  consumption  of  gas— gas  and  bituminous  coal  for  steam- 
making  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has 
already  been  so  advanced  as  to  greatly  encourage  the  use  of  gas  and  other  fuels? — 
A.  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way;  no  If  you  will  look  over  those  figures  you 
^1  see  the  price  of  anthracite  has  been  comparatively  regular  from  1897  to  1900. 
Taking  the  average  of  any  size— except,  possbly,  the  steam  sizes— I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  an  average  advance  of  more  than  15  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  give  us  the  maximum  price  of  the  domestic 
coals  for  1897, 1898,  and  1899?— A.  Those  prices  are  not  fixed  that  way. ,  There  is 
A  general  average  of  chestnut  and  larger. 

.Q-  (By  Mr,  Conger.)  Are  those  prices  from  1897  higher  than  they  were  pro- 
tons to  that?— A.  No;  they  run  just  about  the  same.  I  have  no  general  figures 
of  this  kind  for  previous  years.  I  have  the  figures  of  some  of  the  companies  and 
some  individuals  who  sold  here.  They  run  very  close  all  the  way  through.  They 
jremuch  lower,  I  might  say,  than  they  were  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
ties and  in  the  eighties. 

Q.  Everything  else  was  lower? — ^A.  Eveiything  else  was  lower;  yes. 

Q.  The  independent  coal  operators  have  no  grievances  now  of  which  they  may 
c<^plain?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  complain  about. 

Q-.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  the  present  new  contracts  that  are  offered  to 
jhe  independent  operators  will  there  be  any  large  percentage  of  independent  opera- 
tors in  the  anthracite  coal  business  in  a  f-hort  time? — A.  in  what  way?  I  do  not 
qmte  understand. 

Q-  If  the  independent  operators  tie  up  their  properties  on  this  65  per  cent  con- 
*^^t,  then  that  property,  that  product,  is  handled  by  the  larger  coal  companies, 
^'^d  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  independent  operators  to 
S>o  mto  this  arrangement— to  sign  these  contracts.    In  view  of  this  outlook  is  it 
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not  probable  that  there  will  be  very  little  indepeDdent  prodnction  in  a  short  time?— 
A.  What  we  ctdl  an  independent  operator  is  a  man  who  owns  and  mines,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  way  that  he  sells. 

Q.  The  degree  of  independence — that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.— A.  Yoa 
mean  indei>endent  shippers.  If  yon  pat  it  that  way.  I  think  there  will  be  com- 
X>aratively  few.  I  believe  most  of  them  will  find  the  contract  rather  more  to  their 
advantage  than  the  other  method  of  selling. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  corresponding  reduction  in  freight  rates  offered  the  inde- 
pendent producer?— A.  Oh,  yes:  that  same  proportion  carries  all  through.  Yon 
mean  to  the  independent  shipper? 

Q.  Yes,  the  independent  shipper.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  are  quite  certain  of  that?— A.  That  is  what  I  am 
told.  I  am  simply  gi\4ng  my  general  information  on  that  point.  I  think  that  is 
the  general  understanding  among  the  shippers. 

Q.  Mr.  Haddock  testified  this  morning  that  he  did  not  so  understand  it.— A.  Mr. 
Haddock  never  had  a  contract. 

Q.  That  is  probably  true,  because  it  would  harmonize  with  his  testimony,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  as  an  independent  shipper  as  yet  been  given  a 
freight  rate  ecjuivalent  to  35  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.— A.  I  should  be  very 
much  amazed  if  he  has,  because  those  contracts  have  not  gone  into  effect. 

Q.  Ought  he  not  have  it  now  if  the  present  rate  is  40  per  cent? — A.  The  rate  is 
not  40.    That  is  not  the  way  it  should  be  calculated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  say  you  know  of  no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  independent  operators  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  state.  Do  you  mean  by 
that  you  know  of  no  complaint  whatever?— A.  No;  1  mean  I  am  not  authorized  to 
make  any  complaint. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  know  of  no  cause  for  complaint?— A.  I  think  I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  labor  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region? — A.  Yes; 
fairly  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  miners  were  just  in  their  demands  last  fall? — A.  No,  I  do 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not?— A.  I  think  part  of  the  demands  were  possibly  just,  but  the 
general  demand,  I  think,  was  unfair. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  labor  disputes?— A.  Very  strongly,  when 
botn  sides  can  be  equally  responsible. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  were  more  than  two  parties  interested  in  that 
strii:e  last  fall?  Do  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  x>arty  at  interest  in  a  trouble  of 
that  kind?—  A.  I  think  necessarily. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  means  of  com- 
pulsory settlement  of  troubles  of  that  magnitude  when  they  affect  all  the  people?— 
A.  1  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  that  same  compulsion  could  apply  equally 
to  both  operator  and  laborer;  but  while  you  could  very  easily  apply  compulsion 
to  the  operator,  whose  money  is  in  his  property,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
it  to  the  laborer.  The  laborer  has  no  interest;  he  has  only  to  pack  his  trunk  and 
household  goods  and  leave. 

Q.  In  that  ca.se  the  laborers  were  asking  for  arbitration  from  the  very  beginning, 
were  they  not?— A.  There  was  nothing  said  about  arbitration  in  the  beginning;  not 
in  the  beginning  of  the  labor  dispute. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  submit  a  proposition  for  arbitration?— 
A.  At  the  first  meeting;  but  that  was  after  the  thing  had  gotten  fairly  under  way, 
and  the  matter  had  been  taLen  up  locally  first  by  the  various  unions  and  various 
lodges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say,  Mr.  Fleming,  that  the  individual  operators  have 
no  complaint  to  make? — A.  I  say  I  am  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  decrease  in  the  proportionate 
output  of  the  independent  operators  during  the  last  few  years,  have  you  not? — A. 
No;  I  referred  to  the  difference  between  last  year  and  this.  Prior  to  this  year 
there  had  been  no  material  decrease. 

Q.  Has  not  a  very  considerable  purchase  of  coal  land  been  made  by  the  coal 
companies  within  the  last  2  years,  beginning  with  the  purchai^e  by  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western,  and  other  companies?— A.  I  think  that  was  covered  in  a 
previous  question;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer?— A.  No;  I  think  you 
have  covered  the  grotmd  very  thoroughly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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New  York  City,  February  SI,  1901, 

TESinCOHY  OF  MR.  ALFRED  WALTER. 

President  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 

The  Special  Snbcommission  met  at  1030  a.  m.,  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
1.42  p.  m.  Mr.  Alfred  Walter  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

S.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  yon  give  as  yonr  name  and  yonr  occopation 
address? — A.  Alfred  Walter,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  my 
residence  is  in  South  Bethehem,  Pa. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  Question  you  to  some  extent  in  regard  to  the  anthracite  coal 
situation.  Will  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  ^e  anthracite  coal  output  your 
railroad  carries,  or  the  companies  connected  with  your  line?— A.  We  transport 
Bomething  over  15|  per  cent  of  the  product. 

Q.  Has  your  proportion  been  increasing,  or  has  there  been  any  variation  in  that 
percentage  for  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  The  percentage  that  we  are  hauling 
now  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  about  that  of  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  output  on  your  line  produced  by  companies  auxiliary  to  the  rail- 
road company  or  by  independent  operators? — A.  It  is  produced  by  both. 

Q.  Do  your  auxiliary  companies  Diiy  the  output  of  the  independent  producers 
for  the  most  part? — A.  In  i)art  we  do,  and  in  part  we  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  tho  porcentage  basis  on  which  you  buy  and  handle  what  you  do 
buy? — A.  At  the  present  time  we  pay  our  -oporators  from  whom  we  buy  coal  60 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  at  tide  water. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  but  there  has  been  men- 

.tioned  a  different  proposition  at  the  present  time  which  would  be  more  favorable 

to  the  independent  operators— that  is,  a  larger  percentage  to  them.    Have  you 

made  any  of  those  contracts  yet? — A.  We  have  not  concluded  the  arrangement. 

The  matter  ia  now  under  discussion. 

Q.  Is  there  probability  that  the  operators  will  receive  a  still  higher  percentage 
than  they  now  get?— A.  It  looks  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  production  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal;  is  it  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  or  does  it  stand  about  the  same  in  tonnage?— A.  In  tonnae^e 
1  think  the  statistics  would  show  that  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  probably 
over  a  period  of  years  it  increases  somewhat. 

S.  Is  there  an  economic  limit  to  the  price  at  which  you  can  sell  your  anthracite 
?  Could  the  price  be  advanced  indefinitely,  or,  the  minute  the  price  of  coal 
became  what  the  x)eople  called  exorbitant  or  considerably  increased  over  what  it 
now  is,  would  there  be  a  resort  to  the  use  of  other  articles  for  fuel?— A.  Oh, 
unquestionably;  it  has  done  so  already. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  price  of  coal  to-day;  is  it  a  high,  or  a  low,  or  a 
fair  price?— A.  I  should  say  it  is  an  equitable  price.  We  hear  of  no  complaints 
from  anybody. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  and  if  so, 
how  much? — A.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  price  to  the  consumer?  You  know 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  wholesale  price 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  does  not  vary 
very  much.  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  the  difference.  It  is  not  muQh  over  25 
cents,  if  that. 

Q.  Is  the  margin  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  consumer— that  is.  the  margin 
of  profit — a  fair  and  proper  and  equitable  one,  would  you  say,  or  could  it  be  han- 
dled more  economically  by  large  companies?— A.  I  am  not  thoronghly  advised  on 
that  subject,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  It  of  course  depends  on  the  facilities 
that  the  people  have  for  handling  it.  Many  years  ago,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago, 
coal  was  handled  at  all  points  in  a  very  primitive  way.  I  think,  within  my 
memory,  when  a  boat  load  of  coal  came  to  the  dealer's  yard  it  was  unloaded  by  a 
bucket  and  a  mule.  At  that  time  the  business  was  done  on  a  small  scale  through 
a  great  many  dealers,  and  the  amount  of  money  invested  by  any  particular  dealer 
in  plant,  etc.,  was  ver^  small.  The  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  to 
concentrate  the  handling  of  coal  in  fewer  hands,  and  those  people  have  invested 
much  more  money  in  labor-saving  devices,  have  carried  larger  stocks  of  coal,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  they  save  by  so  doing.  It  works  out  on  the  same  line  as 
all  other  business  of  a  similar  character. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  mining  coal  the  same  now  that  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — 
A  Oh,  no.  When  I  first  became  familiar  with  anthracite  mining  some  twenty 
odd  years  ago,  the  great  bulk  or  very  large  proportion  of  the  mining  was  done  at 
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what  was  called  above  water  level;  that  is,  the  lands  were  developed  by  pntting 
in  drift  or  a  tnnnel,  and  the  coal  that  was  worked  oat  was  above  that  level.  The 
result  was  that  as  water  accamnlated  the  mine  drained*  itself,  and  at  that  time 
mining  was  a  mnch  more  profitable  undertaking  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Not  only  that,  bat  it  was  like  all  occupations  of  that  kind  in  that  it  was  gone  into 
by  a  number  of  individuals.  The  plant  required  was  comparatively  small.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  at  that  time  for  a  coal  breaker  probably  did  not  run  very 
much  over  $:^0,000  or  $35,000,  and  a  large  part  of  the  coal  that  was  mined  went  to 
waste.  Now  those  workings  above  water  level  have  not  einsted  for  some  years, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  tonnage  it  is  necessary  to  go  below  the  surface  in  a  ver- 
tical way.  That  means  that  you  run  up  against  innumerable  difficulties,  increas- 
ing the  cost  in  every  direction.  Not  only  that,  but  in  order  to  get  any  return  at 
all  on  the  investment  it  is  necessary  to  have  much  larger  investments.  For 
instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  is  just  conipleting  one  colliery  opera- 
tion that  is  going  to  cost  us  over  $500,000.  The  same  tonnage  was  taken  oat 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  number  of  operations  that  perhaps  cost  us  $25,000  or  |30,000 
apiece. 

Q.  Why  is  it  there  have  not  been  inventions  of  machinery  in  anthracite  coal 
mining  to  cheapen  the  cost,  or  have  there  been  any? — A.  Oh,  a  great  many.  There 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  electrical  coal  machines? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  a  number  of 
devices  of  that  kind. 

Q.  They  work  in  anthracite  the  same  as  in  soft  coal,  do  they  not?~A.  The 
devices  are  different.  Of  course,  the  method  of  conducting  anthracite  mining  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  conducting  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal;  bnt  the 
general  idea  that  labor-saving  machines  have  been  invented  and  are  used  is  tma 

(j.  But  still  that  fact  has  not,  I  understand  you  to  say,  lowered  the  price  of 
mining  coal  per  ton?— A.  Oh,  no;  because  the  other  items  of  expense  have  in- 
creased in  very  much  greater  proportion. 

Q.  What  do  you  sav  of  the  general  community  of  interest  which  has  been  devel- 
oped on  the  part  of  the  various  coal  railroads  in  the  last  few  months  or  the  last 
year?  Is  coal  mining  and  handling  coming  more  and  more  into  fewer  hands?— A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  coming,  necessarily,  into  fewer  hands;  I  do  not  see  any  evi- 
dence of  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  be  the  end  and  aim  of  such  combination  in  an  economic 
way — and  the  results? — A.  1  take  it  that  the  competitive  conditions  under  which 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  our  work  in  years  gone  by,  have  developed  so  many 
conditions  that  they  render  difficult  the  reasonable  and  businesedike  aiscussion  of 
the  intricate  questions  involved.  It  is  desirable  that  when  they  are  discussed  they 
should  be  discussed  under  conditions  that  will  enable  this  to  be  done  without  any 
particular  ip teres t  feeling  that  it  is  jeopardizing  its  business  interests. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  savings  arising  from  such  a  combination  that  would  be 
likely  to  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  people  interested  in  the  combinations?— 
A.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  any  arrangement  that  can  be  brought  about 
to  benetit  the  producer  is  bound  to  benefit  the  consumer. 

Q.  You  see  the  map  of  the  coal  fields  [referring  to  map].  Do  you  mean  that  in 
such  a  combination  the  markets  nearest  to  the  coal  field  would  be  supplied  from 
that  coal  field,  saving,  perhaps,  in  transportation  of  freight? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  That  would  not  cut  very  much  figure  in  the  niatter? — A.  Not  very  much; 
not  necessarily.  You  must  remember  tnat  the  anthracite  coal  from  one  region  is 
entirely  different  from  the  anthracite  coal  from  another  region*  In  other  words, 
anthracite  coals  are  not  all  alike;  they  are  not  one  substance,  nor  can  they  housed 
for  one  purpose.  People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  anthracite  coal 
from  one  region  do  not  like  to  bum  it  from  another.  Take  a  very  cold  country; 
the  people  there  like  to  burn  a  very  hard  coal.  Take  a  warm  section  of  the  conn- 
try;  they  like  to  burn  a  softer  coal.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  country, 
praticularly  down  East,  down  in  New  England,  where  they  pay  a  very  high  price 
for  a  certain  class  of  coal,  and  do  so  because  it  is  cheap  for  them  to  do  it.  1  know 
it  was  the  case  some  years  ago  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  operators  came  home  for  their  dinners  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that 
they  would  buy  a  small  quantity  of  red  ash  coal,  which  will  kindle  with  a  match 
almost,  and  when  burned  up  will  burn  itself  up  entirely,  there  being  very  little 
ash  left;  they  got  the  full  benefit  of  it.  And  1  suppose  they  buy  it  still.  They  did 
formerly.  They  could  afford  to  pay  for  that  coal,  whereas  harder  coal  coming 
from  a  different  vien  could  not  be  used  for  their  purposes  at  all. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  proportion  of  the  coal  product  that  goes  over  your 
road  is  that  of  independent  operators  and  shippers? — ^A.  GenereJly  speaking  about 
60  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  higher  than  the  percentage  carried  over  other  loads? — A.  Higher 
than  most  of  them,  yes.    I  thiuK  it  is  the  highest  of  any. 
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Q.  Yon  mean  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  goes  over  yonr  road  is  ship] 
independent— by  indiTidnal  operators? — A«  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  cars  as  freely,  and  are  they  supplied  as  cheerfully  as  they  a^e 
given  to  your  own  people?— A.  Oh,  quite  so;  generally  more  freely. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  on  that  score,  is  tnere? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  policy  of  your  road  gradually  to  get  absolute  control  of  the  prod- 
uct of  your  region? — A.  No. 

(}.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  to  your  company  in  having  the  mining  and 
shipping  and  selling  of  the  product? — A.  None,  excepting  to  conserve  the  general 
interest.  Of  course  the  operator,  like  everjrbody  else,  only  asks  what  he  thinks  is 
his  fair  share  of  the  business;  and  as  the  ability  of  the  whole  region  to  produce  is 
very  largely  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  market  to  take,  the  individual  operator 
very  often  thinks  that  he  should  have  the  opportunitv  of  shipping  when,  in  order 
to  conserve  the  general  situation  and  make  a  reasonable  and  equitable  division,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  do  so;  that  is,  unwise  for  other  people  situated  the 
same  as  himself,  to  have  him  do  so. 

O.  Ls  there  an  v  restraint  in  any  way  upK>n  his  shipping  to  the  full  capacity  of  his 
collieries? — A.  No:  if  he  does  it,  he  does  it  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 

Q.  You  ship  about  15  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product? — A.  Yes;  something 
over  loi  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  allotment  to  you  of  what  your  line  shall  carry  of  the  anthra- 
cite?— A.  No;  we  endeavor  to  conform  to  our  proportion  of  the  tonnage  which 
can  be  shipped  in  anv  one  month. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  maximum  production  of  your  field  might  be,  as  com- 
pared vHth  what  you  are  shipping  now? — A.  We  are  shipping  now  our  maximum. 

Q.  You  are  shipping  your  maximum?— A.  Yes;  I  think  all  fields  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  that  be  true  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
fields? — A.  I  think  so.    I  can  not  speak  for  them,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  mean  the  maximum  of  collieries  that  are  in  existence,  not  the  maximum 
amount  of  coal  that  is  in  the  ground? — A.  No;  I  mean  the  maximum  of  the  ability 
to  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  independents  any  large  tracts  in  reserve  that 
are  not  operated? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  independents  own  or  lease  for  the  most 
part? — A.  Both:  I  should  say,  perhaps,  they  lease  more  than  they  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  something  about  a  65  per  cent  contract.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  provided  in  that  contract  that  those  who  sign  it  shall 
forever  after  be  debarred  from  shipping  during  the  life  of  the  other  collieries? — 
A.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Is  it  provided  in  that  contract  that  tnose  who  sign  it,  the  independent  oper- 
ators, shall  give  the  entire  product  of  their  collieries  to  the  company,  sell  it  to  the 
company?  Is  the  65  per  cent  contract  for  the  whole  of  their  proauction?— A.  Yes. 
I  want  to  be  a  little  careful  in  answering  that  question.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  limitations  and  stipulations  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Practically  it  is  for  the  life  of  the  property. — A.  Prac- 
tically, yes;  still,  as  I  say,  with  certain  limitations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  more  about  your  under- 
standing of  this  phrase  which  has  become  so  common  now,  '*  commumty  of  inter- 
est,'* and  how  far  tne  principle  behind  it  has  progressed  among  the  coaler  roads. — 
A.  Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  others,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it  any  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  directorates  of  other  railroads 
are  also  in  yours?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  would  they  have  a  voice  in  bringing  about  a  uniform  policy  in  all  the 
coaler  railroads  or  most  of  them?— A.  I  do  not  think  that;  no.  Tne  idea  of  some 
people  being  interested  in  different  properties  is  not  at  all  an  agreement.  The 
presumption  is  that  if  a  gentleman  is  interested  in  more  than  one  property  he  will, 
when  he  considers  a  question  in  connection  with  any  one  property,  take  it  up  with 
a  view  to  that  property. 

(^  Is  there  any  tendency  toward  a  consolidation  of  all  these  coaler  prox)erties? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  the  way  events  are  going,  for  an  absolute  control  of  them  to  be 
had  b^  a  few  men?— A.  I  should  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  ts^e  a 
practical  view  of  that  question.  The  affairs  of  these  different  companies  are  very 
complicated  and  very  extended,  and  the  difficulty  now  that  we  have  in  getting  the 
results  that  economically  are  required  involves  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  questions  that  come  up,  and  I  think  that  gentlemen  would  hesitate  to  go 
beyond  the  point  of  transacting  the  affairs  that  are  brought  before  them.  We 
have  all  we  can  do  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  individual  propert^i^ 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplst.)  For  instaaoe,  what  proportion  of  yoar  total  traffic  in  ton- 
nage is  ooal  and  what  general  tonnage? — A.  A1x>nt  one-half  is  coal. 

Q.  The  percentage  varies  as  between  the  different  ooal  roads,  I  suppose?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  different  on  the  different  roads. 

Q.  Can  yon  nye  ns  any  statement  of  the  approximate  percentages— how  it  is  on 
other  roads?  Is  your  percentage  of  coal  tonnage  higher  than A.  (Interrupt- 
ing. )  As  compared  with  other  merchandise? 

^Q.  Tes. — A.  I  woold  not  care  to  answer.    I  have  a  very  vagrne  idea  on  that 
point. 

Q.  The  large  percentage  of  yonr  tonnage  is  coal,  and  an  eqnal  proportion  of 
other  freight  wonld  make  it  yery  difficnlt  to  administer  the  property  solely  in  the 
interest  or  the  coal  without  jeopardizing  the  other  interests,  would  it  not?  The 
fact  that  your  business  is  of  this  dual  nature  would  make  it  difficult  to  carry  out 
a  definite  line  of  policy  for  coal  without  affecting  the  other  branch  of  the  business, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  coal  road?— A.  No;  you  are  quite  right  about 
that. 

Q.  So  that,  for  instance,  a  director  in  that  company,  while  wishing,  perhaps 
because  of  being  a  director  in  another  coal  nxEid,  to  influence  the  Lehigh  valley's 
course  in  the  interest  of  the  other  road,  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  effect  on 
the  general  traffic  of  that  same  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  Were  these  so-called  ooal  roads  built  originally  for 
the  coal  traffic  exclusively?  Do  you  know  about  that? — A.  You  mean  at  their 
biception? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Some  of  them  were  and  some  were  not 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Has  their  business  outside  of  hauling  coal 
become  very  much  more  important  than  it  was  when  they  first  started? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes. 


Q.  Is  it  growing?— A.  Yes. 


Cities  and  towns  and  districts  settle  up,  and  the  tonnage  other  than  coal 
becomes  a  more  important  item  every  year;  is  that  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  labor  con- 
dition in  the  anthracite  region.  Do  you  believe  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
made  last  September  were  just?— A.  I  hesitate  in  answering,  because  in  a  business 
transaction  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word  ''  just.''  They  made  their 
demands  and  they  were  acceded  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  strike  has  not  seriously  embarrassed  the  companies, 
to  your  general  knowledge? — A.  Kot  up  to  the  present  time;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  public  is  paying  any  more 
for  coal  as  a  result  of  that  labor  trouble  of  last  year?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  One  gentleman  testified  the  other  day  that  the  labor  men  had  done  what  the 
railroad  presidents  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  past;  that  is,  they  had  reduced 
the  amount  of  coal  produced,  restricted  it,  adding  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  independent  operators,  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
miners.  He  did  not  say  about  the  public.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  a  ^ood  thing  for  the  miners,  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  consumers? — A  In  so  far  as  it  resulted  in  concessions  to  miners  and  in 
exhausting  stocks  which  had  accumulated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  allowed  a  higher  price  to  be  made,  did  it? — A.  It 
resulted  in  a  higher  price  being  made. 

Q«  (By  Mr.  £1ennedy.)  In  a  way  that  statement  was  correct  then,  that  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  producers? — A.  For  the  time  being. 

Q-  Is  it  beneficial  to  the  public? — A.  That  depends  entirely.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  public  view  of  it  is. 

S.  Gould  you  not  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  public? — A.  No. 
.  Are  you  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  tnese  disputes  between  capital  and  labor?— 
A.  That  IS  rather  a  large  question  to  answer  m  a  few  words.    I  believe  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  get  along  with  a  minimum  amount  of  friction  with  the  people 
we  employ  and  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  labor,  in  a  great  industry  like  that,  should  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  the  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  laborers . 
work? — ^A.  I  believe  that  labor  should  be  in  a  position  where  it  can  discuss  and 
endeavor  to  reach  conclusions  with  the  employer  as  to  what  it  shall  do  for  what 
it  gets. 

Q.  Do  you  think  labor  can  do  that  better  in  an  organized  capacity  of,  say  140,000 
men,  than A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  so— yes. 

S.  You  think  organization  is  a  good  thing?— A.  As  a  general  proposition,  yes. 
.  Do  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  third  party  in  interest  to  a  controversy  like 
that  of  last  fall— the  coal  interests  being  one  party,  the  mine  workers  another,  and 
the  public  a  third  party? — A.  I  think  that  the  employer,  so  far  as  he  has  obliga- 
tions to  the  public,  should  recognize  them. 
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Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  public,  the  public  being  conBumers  of  this  coal? 
They  are  cut  off  from  the  article  which  they  want,  delayed  in  their  business,  and 
inconvenienced  in  their  homes,  and  if  the  controversy  continues,  the  price  goes  up. 
Under  thoee  circumstances  would  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  third  party— a 
very  large  third  party— to  a  controversy  of  that  kind,  and  that  each  should  have 
some  voice,  the  influence  of  which  should  prevail  in  a  controversy  like  that?— A. 
That  is  a  very  broad  question  to  answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
express  myself  very  fully  on  it.  It  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  one-sided 
proposition.  If  the  price  of  coal  g:oes  down  we  have  to  stand  the  loss.  The  public 
does  not  take  us  into  consideration  very  much.  If  an  arrangement  could  be 
brought  about  whereby,  when  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  we  would  be  taken  care 
of,  it  might  be  advisable  under  such  conditions  that  in  the  other  stage  of  the  case 
we  would  have  to  be  regardful  of*  the  public,  too. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor,  in  the  public  interest,  of  a  legal  force  to  bring 
troubles  of  that  kind  to  an  end  before  they  go  so  far  as  to  disastrously  affect  the 
public? — A.  That  depends  very  much  upon  conditions.  I  am  not  prepai-ed  to 
express  myself  on  that  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  aware  of  a  proposition  to 
buud  an  independent  line  to  tide  water  along  the  line  of  the  old  Delaware  and 
Hadson  Canal  within  the  last  year? — A.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  putting  in  another  independent  line? 
Would  it  have  been  to  make  more  friction  between  the  roads? — A.  I  think  that  is 
reasonably  to  be  supposed.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Did  you  formerly  ship  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  coal? — A .  No. 
So  that  the  acquisition  of  that  property  by  the  Erie  would  not  affect  you  in 
any  degree?— A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  relative  proportion  of  your  output  of  anthra- 
cite from  the  northern  and  the  southern  territory?  Is  the  coal  of  the  southern 
fields  more  expensive  to  mine,  or  are  those  fields  worked  as  cheaply  as  others? — A. 
When  you  speak  of  ''southern,"  what  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  the  middle,  western,  and  Schuylkill.— A.  Of  course  the  geological 
formation  and  characteristics  of  the  different  regions  vary  very  much.  The 
Schuylkill  and  what  is  known  as  the  Mahanoy  are  more  expensive  to  operate  than 
others,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  expense  will  increase. 

Q.  Is  that  not  also  true  of  other  coiU  beds  in  the  whole  southern  territory,  that 
they  are  more  expensive  to  mine  than  the  northern?— A.  Very  much  indeed. 

Q.  Is  a  larger  proportion  according  to  the  area  of  output  at  the  present  time  in 
the  northern  field?  That  is  to  say ,  is  the  Wyoming  fiel d  more  likely  to  be  exhausted 
under  present  conditions  than  is  Uie  southern  and  middle  western  field  as  a  whole? 
Is  the  northern  field  being  more  extensively  worked? — A.  I  should  say  it  is. 

Q.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  description  of  the  general  situation.  You 
have  spoken  of  your  percentage  of  the  annual  output  as  being  about  15.  There  is 
no  form  of  agreement  as  to  that?— A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  which  have  in  the  past  held  out  against  such  a  general 
sdlotment?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  always  been  in  entire  harmony  with  other 
companies?- A.  In  a  sense. 

Q.  But  in  a  sense  also  not?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  Of  coarse,  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  Pennsylvania's  policy.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
is,  but  we  have  not  found — I  do  not  think  they  are  peculiar  in  any  way. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  witnesses  here,  that  In  the  past  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  been  rather  a  ''free  lance,"  implying  that  it  held  itself  aloof 
from  any  obligation  to  conform  to  any  other  operations  or  to  conform  to  any 
agreement  as  to  the  output,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  that  is  true  in  your 
judgment? — A,  The  reason  I  smile  is  this,  that  my  experience  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  has  been  such— diflScul ties  have  been  so  great,  controversies  have  been  so 
great,  and  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  lance  is  concerned,  it  has  been  so  universal — 
that  I  do  not  think  the  term  •*free  lance"  applies  to  any  particular  person  or 
company. 

Q.  Suppose  you  next  year  should  turn  out  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  output— we 
will  say  of  an  output  of  50,000,000  tons.  Suppose  you  were  to  increase  your  out- 
put to  10,000,000  tons,  would  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  com- 
panies? Judging  by  experience  of  the  past,  are  you  quite  free  to  extend  your  out- 
put?—A.  If  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  consequences. 

'"   Those  consequences  would  be  what?— A.  Disastrous  to  me. 

In  the  line  of A.  General  competition;  general  disturbance. 

I  see.    But  so  far  as  the  direction  that  the  company  goes,  that  action  might 
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be  taken  if  your  directors  choee  to  do  so?— A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them;  in  fact,  it  has  been  done  repeatedly. 

3.  Within  recent  years?— A.  Yes;  within  the  last  12  or  18  months. 
.  So  recent  as  that?— A.  Yes;  oh,  yes.    We  are  producing:  freely,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  taking  all  we  can  produce,  and  we  are  not  under  strain. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing road  that  it  should  be  entitled  to  a  larger  allotment? — A.  Yes;  I  have;  from 
every  other  road,  too.    I  have  not  heard  it  from  the  Reading  particularly. 

Q.  The  Reading,  however,  controls  more  coal  lands  than  other  roads,  and  the 
map  would  eeem  to  indicate  that  it8  proportion  of  coal  fields  is  greater  as  com- 
pared with  the  others  than  its  proportion  of  the  total  output.  Has  that  propor- 
tion been  larger  in  past  years?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Considerably  so?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  all  are  perfectly  free  to  mine  to  their  full  capacity 
why  should  there  be  any  complaint  from  any  of  them  in  regard  to  allotment? 
Why  should  there  be  any  complaint;  why  not  go  ahead  and  increase  their  out- 
put?—A.  That  would  mean  self-destruction. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  competition;  and  how  you  follow  it; 
on  what  basis?— A.  In  communities  where  bituminous  coal  is  used,  and  under 
conditions  where  bituminous  coal  can  be  used  and  also  the  finest  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal,  the  prices  which  obtain  are  affected  by  the  prices  at  which  bituminous  coal 
is  sold. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  anthracite  output  would  that  be,  35  per  cent? — A. 
Yes;  quite  tnat  or  more.  The  proportion  is  constantly  increasing,  too.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  produced,  the  percentage  of  the  fine  coal  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity: 

(Testimony  closed  2.28  p.  m.) 


New  York  City,  February  :il,  1901, 

TESTIMOFY  OF  MR.  E.  B.  THOMAS, 

President  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company, 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Coomieroe  building  at  1.42 
p.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.29  p.  m.  Mr.  £.  B.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Erie  Bailroad  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Thomas,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and 
address,  also  stating  your  official  position? — A.  E.  B.  Thomas;  21  Cortlandt  street; 
I  am  president  of  the  Erie  Bailroad. 

<jL  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  or  connected  with  the  Erie  Bailroad? — 
A.  1  have  been  connected  with  the  Erie  for  thirteen  years  in  different  capacities: 
but  have  been  engaged  in  the  transportation  business  for  over  thirty  years. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  Erie  Bailroad's  traffic  is  in  anthra- 
cite coal? — A.  Yes;  I  will  tell  you  from  our  last  report,  which  I  brought  along 
because  that  ¥rill  give  it  a  little  more  accurately  than  I  could  from  memory.  Our 
total  coal  transport,  coal  and  coke,  was  about  12,000,(X)0  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
27,000,000  tons. 

Q.  Not  quite  one-half?— A.  A  little  less  than  one-half —that  is,  hard  coal,  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  coke. 

Q.  Yes.  Your  bituminous  coal  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  field? — A.  From 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  From  the  Hocking  Valley?— A.  We  transport  a  certain 
amount  of  Hocking  Valley  coal  in  competing  for  transportation  from  Marion  to 
Chicago,  and  possibly  some  little  locally  at  junction  points  on  our  line.  We  are 
large  carriers  of  Pittsburg  coal,  completing  the  transport  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  from  Youngstown  to  Cleveland.  We  also  distribute  that  coal  locally 
on  our  lines,  and  we  produce  from  our  own  mines  of  the  bituminous  cohI  for 
supply  for  market  purposes  about  1,600,000  tons.    I  speak  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  About  how  large  an  anthracite-coal  tonnage  do  you 
carry?— A.  About  6,000,000  tons.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  our  anthra- 
cite coal  transported  was  6,000,000  tons.  For  the  calendar  year  of  1900  it  was 
5,200,000  tons. 

O,  How  much  of  this  anthracite  coal  is  mined  by  your  own  company;  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  what  proportion? — ^A.  We  purchased  9()0,000  tons  and  we  mined  about 
700,000  tons  from  our  own  mines.  I  will  give  you  the  distribution  of  the  5,200,00;) 
tons  of  the  last  calendar  year:  For  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  1,100,000  tons;  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  1,900,000  tons;  and  for  the  Erie,  1,750,000.    Now, 
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for  all  other  (irodncers  and  other  railroads  we  transported  450,000  tons.    That 
includes  individnal  operators  and  coal  coming  to  us  at  junction  points. 
Do  you  handle  this  anthracite  coal  mostly  by  purchase? — ^A.  Tes. 
And  do  the  selling  yourselves? — A.  Do  the  selling  ourselves. 
What  is  the  percentage  allowed  the  operator? — A.  The  operator  has  60  per 
cent  of  the  tide- water  price.    He  has  that  net  without  any  expense  of  selling  or 
handling,  and  takes  no  commercial  risks. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  a  new  contract  that  is  being 
made,  giving  65  per  cent  to  the  mine  owners.  Are  your  roads  doin^  the  same 
thing? — A.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  our  operators,  and  it  is  exx)ected 
that  arrangement  will  be  consumated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  such  contracts  been  signed? — ^A.  On  the  part 
of  the  operators,  yes.  I  have  some  on  my  desK  that  I  have  not  as  yet  signed.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  arrangement  will  be  completed. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  that  contract  omittinff  the 
names? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question  at  the  moment.  If  you  leave 
that  open  I  will  answer  before  I  leave  the  city.  If  the  contracts  go  into  effect,  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  I  will  do  so.^ 

Q.  If  any  contract  goes  into  effect?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  most  all  of  them  will  have  to  go  into  that  contract  before  any ? — 

A.   (Interrupting.)  No;  we  do  not  make  that  a  condition.    We  do  think,  however, 
we  would  be  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  bulk  of  them. 

Q.  Does  that  contract  provide  that  those  who  sign  it  shall  dispose  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  mines  during  the  life  of  the  mine  to  the  Erie  Company?— A.  No; 
the  Erie  Company  does  not  make  any  of  the  contracts.  Some  cogu  companies  in 
the  interest  of  the  Erie  will  make  a  contract  to  purchase  of  the  miner  the  amount 
of  coal  he  may  have  in  the  ground. 

(^,  By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is,  for  the  life  of  the  property?— A.  Yes;  for  the  life 
life  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Bo  after  he  signs  that  contract  he  can  not  be  an  inde- 
pendent shipper  of  the  coal  from  the  mines  covered  by  the  contract? — A.  No; 
from  that  particnlar  mine  he  could  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.  )  You  have  said  that  the  contracts  at  the  present  time 
provide  for  60  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices? — A.  Yes;  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  Do  you  in  conformity  with  that  arrangement  transport  the  coal  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators  who  ship,  for  40  per  cent? — A.  We  never  have  declined  to  do 
so.    The  rates  on  anthracite  coal  vary  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  a  ton. 

Q.  The  rates  of  freight  would  presumably  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  40  per 
cent,  would  they  not,  to  the  person  who  ships  individually?— A.  An  advance  over 
40  per  cent?  I  do  not  think  so.  Certainly  the  rates  to  the  individual  operator 
would  not  be  any  higher  than  now. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  individual  operators  would  get  the  same  rate  to  tide 
water  that  the  person  who  signs  a  permanent  contract  would  get?— A.  I  would 
not  like  to  answer  that  question,  oecause  that  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
decided— what  the  rate  will  bo  on  a  35  per  cent  rate.  Under  the  40  per  cent  rate, 
as  they  now  stand,  the  rates  are  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  a  ton. 

Q.  What  determines?— A.  The  $1.40  rate  is  on  the  prepared  sizes  and  the  other 
on  reduced  sizes. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  price  would  that  be;  would  it  be  in  excess  of 
40  per  cent? — A.  About  40  per  cent. 

Q,  So  that  it  would  make  little  difference  substantially  to  the  operator  whether 
he  has  a  contract  with  you  for  shipping  at  60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  or 
whether  he  has  his  coal  carried  by  your  company  for  him  at  his  own  risk,  ho  sell- 
ing at  tide  water?— A.  That  would  oe  a  very  dimcult  question  to  answer  because 
it  has  not  been  decided  exactly  what  the  rate  will  be  on  the  35  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  The  complaint  has  been  mado  before  the  commission  that  the  individual 
operator  who  attempts  to  ship  or  sell  for  himself  is  charged  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  price.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  information  conforms  to  any  practice  that 
yon  know  of? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware— and  I  get  in  very  close  contact  and 
touch  —I  do  not  know  a  single  dissatisfied  operator  or  shipper  in  all  the  anthracite 
region  on  the  line  of  our  road,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  controversies  between  them. 
The  most  amicable  and  pleasant  relations  have  existed  during  the  entire  time  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  road.  It  is  the  fashion  in  this  country,  if  a  man 
fails  in  business,  either  from  want  of  capital,  his  own  inability,  or  the  unfortunate 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged,  to  charge  his  failure  to  the  railroads  rather 
than  py  any  possibility  to  his  want  of  industry  or  application  or  ability. 


^Hr.  Thomas  later  snbmitted  a  copy  of  the  contract,  stating  that  it  had  been  adopted  on  the 
Erie,  bnt  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the  other  ralhroads.  It  was  identical  with  that  on  page 
606  of  this  Toliune. 
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Q.  You  have  implied  that  the  railroads  woald  be  justified  in  charging  somewhat 
more  for  the  transportation  of  individual  operators*  coal  in  getting  that  coal  to 
tide  water  than  they  would  charge  if  they  had  purchased  the  entire  output  of  that 
mine;  will  you  state  what  reason  you  have  for  that  position? — A.  Because  the  coal 
which  they  purchase  is  purchased  under  an  arrangement  which  gives  them  a  sta- 
bility  of  business;  the  other  is  irregular.  An  operator  may  want  cars  to-day,  he 
may  not  want  them  to-morrow:  we  may  be  prepared  to  furnish  them  today,  and 
for  one  day  they  may  be  idle.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  transportation,  which  is  a 
very  essential  element  in  the  cost,  and  I  believe  that  would  justify  a  higher  rate 
under  those  conditions.  If  we  directed  absolutely  the  output  of  the  mine,  we 
would  know  to-day  whether  that  mine  is  going  to  work  to-morrow  and  to  what 
extent,  and  we  could  supply  that  transportation  with  regularity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  road  would  be  able  to  rely  on  that  amount  of 
traffic  always,  whatever  competition  might  come  in?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  economic  purpose  of  this  combination  or  community  of  interest 
in  the  coal-oi)erating  roads  that  has  gone  to  the  front  in  the  last  six  months? 
What  is  there  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination,  and 
perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  and  opportunity  as  will  be  presented  to  get  clearly 
before  you  the  fact  that  there  is  none.  I  know  of  no  coal  combination  whatever. 
The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  one  was  in  1896,  when  the  several  anthracite-carrying 
roads  entered  into  an  agreement  limiting  the  amount  of  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  agreeing  upon  a  specific  percentage  which  each  of  them  would  carry. 
That  agreement  was  to  continue,  and  did  continue,  for  one  year.  It  expired  by 
limitation  and  has  never  been  renewed.  There  is  to-day  no  moral  obli^tion  on 
any  railroad  not  to  transport  or  mine  all  the  coal  it  can  di^Kiee  of.  I  am  at  per- 
fect liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Erie  road  to  mine  all  the  coal  I  can,  furnish  trans- 
portation or  bring  it  down  here,  and  if  lean  8ellitatax)rofit,todoso;  or, if  Iprefer, 
throw  it  in  the  North  River,  which,  if  I  could  not  dispose  of  it,  I  would  have  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.  )  If  there  were  any  combination  or  coal  trust,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  the  public  press,  you  would  know  of  its  existence? — A.  Ck>n- 
sidering  the  amount  we  transport,  I  think  I  would  have  to  be  invited  to  bo  snch  a 
party  to  make  it  a  real  good  strong  success.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  distinct 
m  my  disclaimer  in  that  respect.  Now,  as  to  community  of  interest,  we  do  con- 
sult together.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  conntry 
without  consultation.  There  are  no  agreements,  express  or  implied.  We  are  at 
liberty  to,  and  we  do,  mine  and  market  as  much  antnracite  coal  as  we  can  profit- 
ably find  an  outlet  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. >  You  feel  that  if  you  increased  your  proportion  that 
would  be  an  invitation  to  all  other  roads  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  there  would  be 
an  excess  of  production? — A.  These  markets  are  fairly  well  aivided  up  as  a  resnlt 
of  long  years  of  expeiience  between  the  several  coal  producers  and  transporters. 
I  could  go,  for  instance,  into  the  territory  of  some  other  road  that  has  nitherto 
supplied  the  coal,  and  I  could  reduce  the  price  of  coal  there  and  thereby  add  to  my 
own  transportation  and  market  for  a  while.  In  a  little  while,  however,  the  same 
thing  would  occur  in  our  territory,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  I  would  have 
succeeded  in  permanently  lowering  the  price  without  any  benefit  to  myself.  Now, 
that  is  all  there  is  of  community  of  interest.  The  greatest  danger  that  the  public 
have  to  apprehend  is  from  unrestricted  and  unrestrained  competition.  The  great 
danger  to  the  public  in  railroad  rates  is  not  that  railroad  rates  may  be  too  nigh; 
not  that  by  combination  among  railroads  we  may  so  put  up  rates  as  to  cripple 
commerce.  The  danger  is  from  too  low  rates  and  favoritism,  the  former  being 
the  most  important  factor  in  breeding  the  latter.  What  this  conntry  commer- 
cially wants,  and  what  I  think  the  people  want,  if  they  thoroughly  understand 
the  question,  is  stability  of  rates— uniformity  of  rates;  that  A  shall  pay  ae  much 
as  B,  and  B  shall  pay  as  much  as  C;  that  favoritism  shall  be  stopped.  I  know  of 
no  more  pernicious  factor  in  bringing  about  favoritism  than  unrestrained  and 
unrestricted  competition. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  equitable  freight  rates  at  the  present  time?  No 
favoritism;  no  rebates?— A.  Rates  as  they  exist  to-day  are  not  perfect,  by  any 
means,  but  they  are  more  stable  and  more  uniform  than  I  have  ever  known  them 
to  be  in  my  experience. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that— the  good  times  or  the  better  understanding 
among  the  railroad  managers? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Which  is  the  larger  factor?— A.  That  would  be  very  difllctdt  to  say.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  changes  in  the  personnel  amon^  railroad  men  in  the  last 
few  years,  and,  naturally,  the  transportation  business,  like  every  other,  is  one  in 
which  the  element  of  personal  equation  can  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  of  more  confidence  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  among  us  a  disposition  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs.    The  railroads 
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of  this  country  have  shown  their  ability  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  100  miles,  or 
1  mile,  more  cheaply  than  in  any  other  oonntry  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  are  they  able  to  do  that?— A.  For  a  great  many 
reasons.  This  is  a  new  country,  with  opi>ortnnitie8  for  creating  business  and 
increasing  our  tonnage.  We  have  stimulated  deyelopment  in  every  possible  man- 
ner and  in  every  possible  way.  Ko  doubt  the  element  of  competition  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  that.  We  have  built  a  cheaper  class  of  roadis  than  other  coun- 
tries, and  while  our  capitalization  seems  large  it  is  very  small  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  roads.  The  capitalization  of  English  roads  runs  as  high  as  $350,000  a 
mile,  and  it  has  been  not  unpopular  to  cry  at  the  Erie  road  because  it  had  a  bonded 
debt  of  $70,000  a  mile— a  property  which  could  not  be  reproduced  to-day  for  the 
bonded  debt  and  a  very  large  sum  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  included  the  value  of  the  terminals? — A.  We 
have  included  the  value  of  the  terminals. 

Q.  But  excluding  the  value  of  terminals  it  might  be A.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 

that,  because  I  doubt  very  much  the  estimates  of  what  can  be  done,  compared 
with  what  is  actually  accomplished.  For  instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  several 
years  ago  used  our  tracks  from  Elmira  to  Buffalo  for  their  own  terminal  at  Buf- 
falo. They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements,  and  apon  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  they  gave  us  notice  that  they  desired  to  build  their  own  line.  We 
made  every  effort  to  keep  them,  but  they  presented  statements  as  to  how  cheaply 
they  could  build  the  road  and  how  satisfactory  the  result  would  be  to  them,  and 
they  went  off  and  built  the  road.    I  think  to-day  they  would  be  glad  to  be  back. 

Q.  The  country  ia  paying  interest  on  two  parallel  roads  instead  of  one? — A. 
Exactiy.  The  best  example  of  that  is  the  Nickle  Plate  and  the  West  Shore.  They 
were  parallel  and  competing  lines,  built  against  two  railroads  that  can  transport 
freight  probably  more  cheaply  than  anv  other  in  the  world.  How  much  better 
would  the  country  have  been  conserved  had  the  money  invested  in  those  two  roads 
been  applied  to  the  improvements  upon  existing  lines,  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  giving  of  better  service  to  the  public 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  paralleling  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  as  they  appear  on  that  map  [referring  to  map]  ? — 
A.  Precisely.  Either  one  of  them  were  competent  to  do  all  the  business  through 
that  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  What  benefit  would  the  public  have  if  there  were  but 
one  of  those  roads,  as  you  see  it  now? — A.  I  never  have  known  of  an  instance 
where  we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  that  in  the  end  the 
public  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  one  road  could  secure  the  whole  tonnage  and 
traffic  of  the  two  roads  they  would  be  able  to  make  some  reduction  in  charges 
perhaps  on  account  of  that  increased  business? — A.  They  certainly  could. 

Q.  Some  20  or  25  per  cent,  perhaps? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  state  the  amount. 

O.  Well,  it  would  be  some  percentage  of  reduction? — ^A.  They  certainly  could 
do  that,  and  had  legislation  been  directed  to  preventing  the  building  of  the  com- 
peting lines  which  were  unnecessary  and  to  the  restriction  of  the  capital  issues 
upon  which  profits  should  have  been  paid  to  the  existing  lines,  then  the  legislation 
would  have  been  in  the  line  of  affording  a  bettor  solution  to  this  problem  than  it 
has  thus  far  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  without  this  competition  the  then  existing  railroad  would 
have  reduced  traffic  charges?— A.  As  I  say,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  tiiat  nltimatoly  the  benefit  of 
that  did  not  go  to  the  public.  It  is  a  very  narrow  question  and  very  difficult  to 
answer  as  to  whether,  without  any  competition  whatever,  a  reduction  would 
have  been  made.  That  is  going  into  tJie  field  of  theory  to  too  great  an  extent,  but 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  America  is  competing  with  the  world.  The  price  at 
which  we  ship  a  car  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  not  fixed  by  the  rail- 
road. It  is  fixed  on  the  Bourse  of  France,  by  the  marketo  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  in  competition  with  the  Argentine  Bepubiic,  with  India,  Rus- 
sia, and  all  other  producing  ooun tries.  It  costs  so  much,  or  at  least  the  producer 
is  willing  to  sell  it  at  the  point  of  production  for  so  much;  it  is  worth  so  much  at 
foreign  markets;  shall  America  step  in  and  take  that  or  leave  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  largely  the  railroads  that  must  decide  whether  the 
American  farmer  gets  the  foreign  market  for  his  grain?— A.  To  some  extent. 
Now,  being  forced  to  carry  that  export  trade  in  competition  with  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  them  to  so  advance  rates  as  to  cripple  seri- 
ously or  produce  any  injustice  toward  shippers.  That  is  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  competition  we  would  have  reduced 
the  rates. 

Q.  Does  not  the  shipment  of  grain  by  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  Gulf  have  an 
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inflnence?— A.  It  has  a  very  great  inflaence;  likewise  shi|yment  on  the  lakes  to 
Buffalo  and  on  the  canal  from  there  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian 
line. 

Cj.  (Bv  Mr.  RiPLKY.)  The  statement  has  heen  made  in  the  past  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  has  been  rather  prominent  in  providing  low  rates  of  freight  as  in  com- 
petition with  some  of  the  trunk  lines.  That  condition  prevailed  through  some 
years  in  the  past,  did  it  not?— A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  was  any  more 
virtnous  than  my  competitors. 

Q.  I  did  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  virtue.  You  got  a  larger  volume  of  ton- 
nage, did  you  not?  Supposing  you  did  offer  lower  rates,  you  got  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  tonnage  thereby?— A.  Ves.  I  never  heard  of  the  Erie  Railroad  oflrering  a 
rate  that  it  was  not  forced  to  by  a  competitor,  or  promptly  met  by  it. 

Q.  And  that  rate  even  for  a  road  like  yours,  which  lies  well  inside  of  oar  terri- 
tory, is  undoubtedly  affected  by  competition  of  roads  that  lie  in  Canada?— A.  The 
competition  of  the  Canadian  roads  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  rates  of  the 
American  roads. 

Cj.  Even  as  far  south  as  the  territory  through  which  you  operate?— A.  Even  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Can  you  explain,  by  example,  what  you  mean  by  the  latter  statement? — A. 
Because  it  goes  right  back  to  a  statement  I  have  made  in  regard  to  this  foreign 
export  business.  If  a  man  can  export  his  shipment  via  Montreal  at  a  lower  rate, 
if  that  rate  is  not  met  by  the  roads  via  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  then  they 
must  forego  the  business.  Likewise,  if  it  is  not  met  by  the  roads  through  the  inte- 
rior they  must  forego  it.  It  makes  no  difference,  materially,  to  the  exporter 
whether  that  property  passes  through  Montreal,  Portland,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Galveston,  or  New  Orleans. 

C^.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  roads  in  American  territory  if  that  com- 
petition with  the  Canadian  roads  ceased  to  exist? — A.  If  they  were  brought  under 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  we  are  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  more  propriety  in  eliminating  them  from  the  field  than  in  eliminating  us,  but 
as  long  as  they  are  free  from  restriction  we  are  compelled  to  observe  their  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  growth  of  the  Erie  system.  What  is  the  present 
relation  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  Railroad? — A. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  is  owned  by  the 
Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  The  entire  stock? — A.  Substantially.  It  was  taken  through  an  exchange  of 
stocks. 

C^.  Is  that  the  same  relation  that  exists  at  the  pjresent  time  between  the  B^rie 
Railroad  and  the  short  road  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Vallev,  which  has  recently 
been  acquired?— A.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  road  is  the  road  that  belonged 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  extended  from  Hawley  to  ScTanton,  in  the 
anthracite  region.  They  also  own  the  road  from  Hawley  to  Lackawaxen,  the 
latter  being  under  lease  to  us— the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  The  purchase,  then,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  carried  with  it  the 
purchase  of  that  road?— A.  Of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  VaUey;  yes. 

Q.  The  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Comi>any  will  very  considerably  affect 
your  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage,  will  it  not? — A.  It  simply  preserves  tons  the 
tonnage  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  existence  of  the  two  properties,  38  years. 

Q.  They  have  always  shipped  over  your  line?— A.  They  nave. 

Q.  It,  however,  gives  you  a  permanent  guaranty  of  stability  of  tra£9c  in  this 
way?— A.  It  does,  and  that  was  one  of  the  greatest— one  of  the  controlling  features 
in  the  purchase.  If  the  relations  that  have  existed  in  the  past  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  and  the  Erie  road  could  have  been  guaranteed  there  would 
have  been  no  object  whatever  to  us  in  the  purchase  of  the  Peunsyl  vania  Coal  Com- 
pany, because  we  were  carrying  all  their  traffic.  At  times  we  thought  we  did  not 
get  a  fair  division  of  the  rate,  but  that  w&s  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  same  division  of  the  rate  that  was  accepted  by  the  other 
dealers? — A.  No:  it  was  the  division  of  the  transportation  of  the  two  railroads 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  But  there  was  perhaps  friction  in  that  respect  owing  to  the  fact  that  that 
company  owned  that  railroad? — A.  That  was  a  factor  in  it. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  these  properties — the  price  paid  by  the  railroad — a  matter  of 
public  record? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  then  state  that  price  to  us?— A  The  price  was  $32,000,000,  in  4  per 
cent  collateral  trust  bonds,  and  $5,000,000  in  preferred  stock. 

Q.  That  represents  a  purchase  of  the  company  at  what  market  figure,  as  com- 
pared with  its  value  during  recent  years?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  value 
that  has  been  placed  on  tne  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley.  It  waa  a  company  of 
very  small  capitalization. 
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Q.  I  refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  CJoal  Company.— A.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany only  had  a  capitalization  of  |5,000,0U0.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  companies 
in  the  field,  and,  as  I  say,  business  relations  have  existed  between  the  two  com- 
panies since  its  formation,  over  88  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  the  Erie  Rail- 
road in  its  coal  business  jnst  reached  the  edge  of  the  promised  land.  In  other 
words,  we  went  to  Carbondale  with  onr  Jefferson  branch,  connecting  with  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  west,  and  we  went  to  Lackawaxen,  and  afterwards  to  Haw- 
ley.  We  did  not  reach  the  absolute  point  at  which  this  property  was  produced, 
with  the  resulting  effect  that  we  were  subjected  to  large  laterals  from  the  roads 
which  did  reach  and  control  them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  took  an  undue  proportion  of  the  through  rate? — A.  We 
always  thought  they  did;  ptobably  thev  thought  otherwise.  At  all  events  thev 
got  it.  Now,  the  incentive  for  the  purchase  b^r  the  Erie  Railroad  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  was  the  continuance  to  its  lines  of  a  transx)ortation  which 
it  has  enjoyed  for  a  great  many  years  and  the  insuring  its  own  fuel  supply  by 
absolutely  controlling  the  source  and  putting  its  own  cars  by  its  own  power  under 
its  own  breakers.  We  consume  on  our  road  2,200,000  tons  of  coal  every  year  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business,  of  which  350,000  tons  is  anthracite. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  anthracite  production  from  your  field  and  trib- 
utary fields  goes  to  New  England  and  the  West,  respectively,  and  to  tide  water? — 
A.  I  can  not  state  that  proportion  exactly.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and 
the  I>elaware  and  Hudson  ship  each  about  a  million  tons.  I  think  we  pull  about 
three  million  tons  to  tide  water  ourselves.  As  to  what  becomes  of  that,  after  it 
goes  to  tide  water,  how  much  is  consumed  here,  and  how  much  goes  to  Sound 
points  and  around  Cape  Cod  and  to  New  England  points,  I  have  not  figures  at  my 
command  to  show. 

Q.  But  practically,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  all  New  England  tonnage  goes 
l^  water? — A.  No;  we  dispose  of  some  New  England  tonnage  by  Fishkill  and 
Newburg. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  as  to  whether  there  are  compound  rates  in  force  between 
the  coal  field  and  New  England? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  a  compound  rate  is. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  one  rate  was 
charged  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  then  another  rate  was  charged  from  thereon. 

In  other  words,  that  the  through  rate  to  Boston A.  (Interrupting.)  Was  the 

sum  of  those  two  rates? 

Q.  Was  the  same  as  those  two  rates;  yes.  Is  that  practice  in  force  via  the  Har- 
lem River? — A.  I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  handle  any  coal  that  way. 

Q.  By  the  Hudson  River?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  rates  are  made. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  practical  reason  exists  in  business  for  making  double 
rates?— A.  The  ability  of  tne  New  Haven  road  to  exact  a  rate. 

Q.  But  at  Fishkill  you  connect  with  other  New  England  roads?— A.  No;  we 
connect  with  the  old  New  York  and  New  England,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  system. 

Q.  The  coal  does  not  come  through  on  a  through  bill  of  lading? — A.  No;  I  think 
not.  I  think  the  rates  are  through  rates;  I  think  the  coal  is  billed  through,  but 
the  division  is  agreed  upon.  I  think  it  gives  the  New  Haven  road  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  road  west  of  the  river  gets. 

Q.  In  otner  words,  the  road  in  New  England  territory  gets  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  mileage  seems  to  imply? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  it  is  not  pro  rated  per  ton  mile 
over  the  two  roads. 

9.  Why  is  the  New  Haven  road  able  to  exact  this— because  it  monopolizes  a  cer- 
tain territory? — A.  Largely. 

,  Q.  Would  that  not  be  an  indication  of  the  x>ossible  danger  in  granting  a  monop- 
oly of  territory  to  a  road  or  a  set  or  combination  of  roads?  Would  it  not  indicate 
that  they  could,  in  a  measure,  set  an  arbitrary  rate? — A.  No;  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  water.  They  are  also  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  Fitchburg,  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  from  the  northern  ports,  and  also  from  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal 
from  Virginia  fields. 

(}•  Stilldoes  not  that  leave,  within  a  definite  territorv,  each  of  the  roads  a  cer- 
tain traffic  which  it  can  absolutely  control?— A.  Possibly. 

Q.  That  is,  all  points  in  New  England  are  certainly  in  competition? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  many  points  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  territory  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  road  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  lie?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  simply  this:  To  ask  you  whether,  if  a  monopoly 
of  traffic  in  a  given  region  has  to  be  given  to  the  roads,  insuring  them  stability  of 
traffic  and  witn  the  desired  result  of  stability  in  rates,  there  ought  not  to  be  some 
vegalative  power  to  determine  when  these  rates  are  just  and  reasonable;  that  is, 
whether  mononoly  does  not.  with  all  its  advantages,  from  one  point  of  view,  imply 
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some  regulative  power  on  the  other?— A.  PoesiUy;  yes;  but  a  manager  who 
undertakes  to  work  on  that  line  of  nolicy  would  soon  ruin  his  business  by  abaolotely 
drying  up  his  source  of  supply,  ana  would  put  his  territory  at  such  a  disadvantage 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  that  neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the 
transporter  could  exist,  and  he  would  be  forced  to  recognize  that  competition,  even 
thou^  he  disregarded  ^1  moral  and  other  obligations. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  certainly  if  you  were  speaking  of  a  long  term  of  years. 
Might  it  not  be  possible,  however,  for  a  certain  board  of  directors  and  administrar 
tion  to  come  in  and  milk  that  territory  for  speculative  porpoees  while  they  main- 
tained control  of  that  road?— A.  Yes;  but  my  experience  is  that  speculators  can 
milk  more  quickly  through  Wall  street  than  through  any  such  method  as  tnat 
What  they  want  is  the  dollar,  and  they  want  it  quick.  They  may  ultimately  get 
out  Uirough  some  such  channel  as  that.  The  latter  is  too  tortuous,  too  lengthy, 
and  too  dangerous  a  channel  to  pilot  the  speculation  through  safely. 

Q.  And  yet  have  there  not  been  samples  of  squeezing  of  territory  in  a  way  to  be 
not  certainly  in  the  permanent  interest  of  the  property,  but  which  has  occurred 
by  reason  or  temporary  control?— A.  I  do  not  recall  any  instances  of  that  kind, 
and  in  mv  experience  I  never  knew  an  appeal  made  by  a  majority  of  manufac- 
turers or  by  communities  in  which  the  attention  of  mana^^cors  was  called  to  their 
condition,  the  impossibility  of  their  meeting  other  competition  fairly,  of  sustain- 
ing themselves,  that  was  not  promptly  and  fairlv  and  liberally  met.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  railroad  manager  to  develop  and  sustain  to  tne  greatest  extent 
the  business  along  his  line,  we  run  trains  on  which  we  carry  people  that  do  not 
at  times  pay  us  the  cost  of  their  transportation.  Why?  Because  we  want  to 
develop  that  country;  we  want  to  induce  people  to  ^  there  and  manufacturers  to 
settle  there;  and  the  difference  between  having  a  thickly  settled  community  along 
your  line  and  having  a  wilderness  is  success  or  failure.' 

Q.  Does  the  purchase  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing road  in  any  way  affect  the  proportion  of  your  tonnase,  the  volume  or  the 
character  of  it,  &s  far  as  you  are  concerned? — A.  Not  a  parocle. 

((j.  In  other  words,  the  allotment  of  tonnaee — of  coal  tonnage — ia  so  firmly 
established  that  the  consolidation  of  two  or  three  roads  will  not  affect  it? — A. 
Excuse  the  interruption;  there  is  no  allottage  of  tonnage.  But  tJie  tonnage  that 
honestlv  belongs  to  each  road  and  is  marketed  by  it  is  so  thoroughly  establidied 
and  well  fixed,  being  the  result  of  years  of  working,  whether  that  is  controlled  by 
one  or  two  companies  cuts  no  figure  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  not  some  of  those  roads  complain  at  times  that  ther 
did  not  have  their  proper  allotment,  that  their  allotment  should  be  increaseo, 
etc.?— A.  There  is  no  allotment,  and  there  has  not  been  since  1897.  I  am  very  par- 
ticular in  making  that  point,  because  of  charges  made  in  respect  to  combinations. 
I  never  knew  anybody  to  think  that  he  got  enough,  and,  naturally,  the  railroad 
managers  are  made  up  of  the  same  clay  as  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Q.  They  complained,  some  of  them,  that  they  did  not  ship  their  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  production?— A.  I  think  the  Erie  road  doesn't  get  enough,  eiuer 
in  tonnage  or  money. 

Q.  If  you  think  not,  you  may  increase  your  production,  if  you  have  facilities  to 
do  so? — A.  Yes;  and  I  can't  make  any  money  by  doing  so,  but  by  increasing  pro- 
duction and  extending  my  markets  I  am  pulling  down  the  price  on  all  my  busmess. 
I  would  think  about  it  a  little  while  before  being  very  aggressive  on  that  line. 

Q.  The  railroad  men  are  thinking  more  wisely  and  intelligently?— A«  Bjexgeri- 
ence. 

Q.  The  effect  would  be  to  pull  doWn  pric>es?— A.  Certainly;  yes.  Suppose  I 
am  transporting,  and  I  legitimately  place  100  tons  which  I  am  marketing.  Now, 
I  can  go  over  in  some  other  man's  field  and  I  could  make  my  transportation  110 
tons,  but  by  doing  that  I  pull  down  my  100  tons,  for  which  1  am  getting  a  fair 
price,  to  the  level  at  which  1  am  carrying  that  110  tons.  It  is  not  good  oommer- 
cial  policy. 

Q.  But  the  public  gets  cheaper  coal?— A.  For  the  moment,  yes;  in  the  end,  na 

Q.  Do  you  dispose  of  your  product  at  tide  water  at  practically  the  same  level  as 
the  other  coal  roads  dispose  of  theirs?— A.  The  prices  vary  slightly.  I  think  we 
get  about  the  same  prices  as  the  others.  There  are  shades  of  difference  in  the  coal, 
and  there  are  tastes  in  the  buyers.  Some  people  give  more  for  one  particular  coal 
from  some  particular  mine  than  they  will  give  for  coal  from  anotitier  mine.  For 
instance,  the  Lehigh  has  a  more  extended  reputation  than  the  Lackawanna  coal, 
and  can  demand  a  little  higher  price  in  the  markets. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  connection  in  determining  what  the  price  shall  be  in^New 
York  or  tide  water? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  there  is  any.  There  are  consultations 
in  regard  to  it.  The  Reading  is  the  largest  producer.  That  company  sometlmeB 
fixes  the  price,  and  we  genersJly  follow. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.  )  Is  there  a  market  price  for  coal  every  day  abont  the 
same  as  for  wheat? — A.  The  price  does  not  vary  to  that  extent. 

Q.  (ByMr.KsNNEDT.)  The  Reading  fixes  the  price,  yon  say?— A.  Notinyariably. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  lead  off  in  their  prices,  and  the  rest  follow. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  RiPLET.)  Does  not  the  Reading  Railroad  control  a  larger  propor* 
tion  of  the  ondeveloped  coal  lands  than  any  of  the  other  coal  companies? — A.  I  so 
understand. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  carrying  their  interest  charges  on  these  nndev^oped  coal 
lands  pnt  npon  the  earning  power  of  the  corporation? — ^A.  That  may  have  been 
tibe  case  originally,  bat  the  Heading  has  been  throngh  bankruptcy  so  many  times 
since  it  acquired  that  land  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  obtain  that 
increase.  At  all  events,  the  Reading  can  secure  no  more  for  transportation  than 
^erestof  ns. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  these  successive  reorganisations  practically  cut  out 
any  excess  of  capitalization  due  to  the  purchase  and  retention  of  those  coal  lands?— 
A.  If  I  were  the  security  holder.  I  should  think  so.  Of  course,  all  that  is  specu- 
lative—guesswork— as  to  whether  that  has  or  has  not  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  H abris.  )  What  is  there  to  prevent  an  abnormal  price  being 
duurged  for  coal,  provided  that  this  community  of  interest^  if  there  is  any  such- 
provided  the  whcMe  anthracite  supply  should  be  controlled  by  a  few  hands?  It 
nas  been  stated  here  by  certain  witnesses  that  the  anthracite  deposits  are  a  natu- 
ral monopoly,  being  limited  in  extent  and  no  others  being  discovered.  What  are 
the  circumstances  or  the  reasons  that  would  prevent  a  very  high  and,  we  might 
say,  unreasonable  price  for  anthracite  coal  being  charged?— A.  There  are  a  great 
many  reasons.    First,  anthracite  coal  is  not  a  necessi^,  absolutely;  to  a  very 

Seat  extent  it  is  a  luxury.  Because  of  its  cleanliness  and  the  more  economic  and 
tter  manner  in  which  it  can  be  handled  it  is  better  adapted  for  furnace  and 
house  use  and  such  purposes  as  those.  But  the  competition  of  anthracite  with 
bituminous  coal  is  one  that  is  continually  growing.  £f  you  will  trace  the  history 
of  the  anthracite  industry  you  will  find  that  the  increase  has  been  in  latter  years 
not  in  the  prepared  sizes,  but  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  refuse.  The  great 
increase  has  been  from  the  small  sises— from  waaheries— the  washings  of  the  old 
culm  banks.  There  is  where  the  increase  in  the  production,  if  any,  has  been. 
There  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  prepared  sizes.  In  this  city,  take  the 
building  of  apartment  houses.  One  of  these  large  apartment  houses  will  proba- 
bly accommodate  as  many  people  as  a  dosen  houses  used  to  accommodate,  >all  of 
which  did  use  broken  sizes.  Now  these  apartment  houses  use  anthracite  mixed 
with  bituminous  or  bituminous  altogether.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
anthracite  industry  is  that  for  several  years  it  has  been  stationary.  It  is  not  a 
growing  industry.  It  only  grows  with  the  increase  of  houses.  While  that  is 
guite  an  increase,  it  is  more  than  ofi^t  by  the  competition  it  has  met  with  in  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  coke,  gas,  oil,  and  in  other  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  goes  on  in  a 
greater  increasinf^  ratio  than  the  consumption  of  anthracite? — A.  Ob,  enormously 
so.  The  anthracite  industry  has  a  capacity  of  production  in  this  country  of  about 
60,000,000  tons  a  year.  That  can  be  increased  undoubtedly  by  additional  develop- 
ment, but  the  country  can  only  take  and  dispose  of  about  45,000,000  tons  a  year. 
Now,  there  are  15,000,000  tons  of  abili^  to  produce  in  excess  of  our  market.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Throw  it  in  the  North  River  or  restrict  it  to  what 
the  country  demands  and  what  vou  can  market  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  What  is  the  probable  length  in  years' duration  of 
the  anthracite  coal  supply  of  the  United  States?  Have  you  any  estimate?— A.  Oh, 
I  should  think  that  40  or  50  yeare  will  see  the  substantial  extinction  of  many  of 
tbaanthracite  fields.  The  Reading,  I  understand,  say  that  they  have  enough  to 
last  about  100  years.  I  do  not  koow  how  that  is,  but  50  to  60  years  in  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  will  see  pretty  larse  inroads,  and  the  mining  is  constantly 
increasing  in  cost.  The  expenae  of  producing  it  is  increasing  with  the  depth  of 
the  mines  and  the  difficulties  of  water  and  gas.  Now,  the  largest  production  we 
bave  had  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  country  was  in  1899,  when  we  produced 
47,000,000  tons.  Last  year,  1900,  we  only  produced  45,000,000  tons.  That  faUing 
off  was  due  to  a  two-months'  strike. 


Q.  Forty-seven  million?— A.  Forty-seven  million. 


.  Some  one  stated  it  was  60,000,000.— A.  Whoever  stated  it  was  60,000,000  was 
in  error.  There  is  an  sbility  to  produce  60,000,000,  and  there  has  been  an  abnormal 
poduction  of  anthracite  coal  since  last  November.  That  iadne  to  the  fact  that 
m  September  and  October  the  mines  were  absolutely  idle  and  no  coal  was  pro- 
Quoea  on  account  of  the  strike.  That  exhausted  stocks  around  the  country,  and 
it  naturally  followed  that  January  and  December,  usually  quite  dull  months, 
have  had  an  abnormal  demand  made  on  tbaai  to  repleniflh  exhausted  stocks. 
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Q.  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  think  a  witness  said  at  that  time  the  prodactioii  was 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  60.000,000  tons. — A.  Yes;  the  January  prodnction  was  a 
little  over  5,000,000  tons,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  60.000,000  tons, 
but  the  anthracite  mines  have  never  been  able  to  work  much  over  285  days  in  the 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.  )  What  difficnlty  is  there  in  producing  uniformly  through- 
out the  year  and  storing  all  the  excessive  production  during  the  spring  and 
summer  for  the  4  months?— A.  To  some  extent  that  is  being  attempted ;  that  is 
also  to  (^uite  an  extent  a  little  bit  of  a  problem. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  further  in  respect  to  that?— A.  The  demand  in  the  summer 
months  is  for  coal  to  be  transported  to  the  West,  Chicago,  and  up-lake  ports, 
which  must  go  forward  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Now,  to  stock  at  tide 
water  is  a  very  expensive  proceeding— to  get  right  at  tide  water,  where  yon  can 
transfer  from  your  stock  piles  to  your  boats,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense; 
the  rehandling  of  that  coal,  the  wastage  and  breakage  of  it,  all  add  to  its  cost 
Another  thing:  Very  large  stocks  of  coal  are  always  a  menace  to  the  market 

Q.  It  is  rather  dangerous,  then,  for  a  companv  to  be  loaded  up? — A.  It  is  dan- 
gerous; it  is  exx)ensive.  You  take  a  stock  of  500,000  tons  of  coal.  The  expense  of 
producing  that,  of  piling  it  up;  expense  of  rehandling,  wastage,  form  a  very  con- 
siderable item  of  the  cost  of  that  product,  which  could  be  more  cheaply  prodnced 
and  disposed  of  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  vBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  supi)ose  anthracite  coal  would  not  deteriorate  in 
6  months,  would  it?— A.  Not  in  6  months;  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dete- 
rioration, and  no  customer  will  pay  as  much  for  coal  that  has  been  exposed  for  a 
long  while  as  for  freshly  mined  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLfiY.)  It  gets  dull?— A.  Gtots  dull  in  appearance:  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coal  Is  a  factor  in  the  sale  of  it.  The  anthracite  industry  in  early 
years  was  a  very  profitable  industry.  Naturally  it  proceeded  on  very  wasteful 
lines.  There  was  nothing  to  call  for  any  economical  study  of  the  problem  or 
its  development  upon  these  lines,  and  many  of  the  breakers  tnere  today  are  anti- 
quated. And  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and 
is  to-day,  is  the  most  extravagant  transportation  that  I  have  ever  known  of.  For 
instance,  we  have  mines  on  one  side  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley  up  on  the  hill  and 
we  haul  coal  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  going  to  tide 
water.  We  have  mines  on  the  opposite  in  which  we  drop  that  coal  into  the  val- 
ley and  haul  it  up  on  the  other  side  to  go  West.  But  these  things,  through  our 
recent  acquisition  of  control  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Pennsytvania 
Coal  Company ,  we  shall  to  quite  an  extent  eliminate ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
of  such  work  that  could  be  done  toadvantage.  As  the  markets  develop  theneoessity 
for  these  economies,  the  more  intelligently  will  we  be  forced  to  study  them  andapply 
them;  but  when  anthracite  coal  sold  for  $6  at  Me  water  there  was  so  much  money 
in  it  that  there  was  no  inducement  for  a  man  to  apply  economical  measures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0,  J.  Harris.  )  Would  you  say  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  coal 
roads  from  the  handling  of  the  anthracite  trade  were  unreasonably  large?— A.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  large  compared  with  the  profits  that  the 
individual  operators  have  made.  I  can  recollect  individual  operators  who  were 
carrying  their  dinners  in  their  pails  when  I  came  on  the  Erie  Railroad  thirteen  years 
ago  who  are  living  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  now.  I  really  do  not  believe  they  are 
subjects  of  charity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Thev  have  sold  out  to  the  railroads?— A.  Not  all  of  them— 
very  few  of  them.  Some  of  them  that  have  not  sold  out  are  living  there  and 
running  their  automobiles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  price  of  coal,  wholesale,  here  in  New 
York?— A.  I  did  not  charge  thy  mind  with  that  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  I  should 
not  like  to  answer,  because  I  should  want  to  speak  accurate,  y  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  any  advance— in  fact,  I  know  there  would  have  been 
no  advance  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  New  York  tiiis  winter  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  advanced  price  that  was  paid  to  labor  last  fall. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  yon  in  favor  of  applying  the  principle  of  arbitration 
to  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  of  the  magnitude  of  that  in  tiie  anthracite 
re^on  last  summer?— A«  No;  I  hardly  think  the  time  has  arrived  in  this  country 
when  that  can  be  done  with  justice  to  either  party.  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet 
educated  up  to  the  point  where  we  can  safely  commit  ourselves  to  that  course  of 
procedure.    I  am  in  favor  of  negotiation,  always. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  there  were  three  parties  at  interest  in  the  controversy  last 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employers  of  labor,  the  laborers— the  miners— and  the  public?— A.  There 
were. 

Q.  Are  not  the  public  quite  as  much  a  party  at  interest  as  any  of  the  others?— 
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As  Yes;  bat  no  more  ao,  are  they?  Now,  let  me  answer  that  by  reciting  a  little  con- 
dition there.  The  anthracite  coantry  had  not  had  a  strike  in  twenty  years.  Labor 
was  well  paid— fairly  well  paid;  the  great  difficnlty  was  not  with  the  rate  that  was 
paid,  bnt  with  the  fact  that  laborers  oonld  not  secnre  snfficiently  steady  work;  that 
there  was  not  enough  days  work  in  the  year  to  afford  to  them  as  large  a  compensation 
as  the  miners  in  the  bitnminons  region.  Professional  agitators  took  advantage  of 
that  circnmstance  and  came  down  into  a  country  where  ai  1  was  peace  and  quietness, 
where  there  had  been  no  strike  in  twenty  years,  and  where  there  was  really  nocause 
for  their  benevolent  services,  and  stirred  up  all  this  agitation  and  organization 
with  the  resulftng  effects.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  they  did;  I  am 
not  questioning  mat  at  all,  I  am  only  reciting  facts.  The  conditions  existing 
between  many  of  the  miners  and  the  employers  there—individual  operators — par- 
took largely  of  the  nature  of  personal  relations.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  for 
them  in  the  way  of  contributions,  donations,  hospitals,  charitable  work. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  practicallv  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  in  that 
region  are  now  in  the  United  Mine  Workers*  organization? — A.  I  understand  they 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  professional  agitator  who  had  not  really  the  interest  of 
the  men  at  heart  could  come  to  a  region  like  that  and  find  only  10,000  organized 
and  bring  in  140,000  practically?— A.  I  think  he  could. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  believe,  the  public  being  such  a  large  party 
at  interest,  suffering  as  everybody  did  and  as  it  was  threatened  that  all  would  suffer 
agreatdrnJ  more,  tnat  there  should  be  some  compelling  legal  force  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  troubles  of  that  u  agnitude?— A.  It  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
if  there  was  some  method  by  which  that  could  be  done  with  justice  to  all  parties. 
Q.  Do  you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration,  so  called?— A.  Based  on  the  exper- 
ience of  New  Zealand,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  do. 

(^.  Why  do  railroads  give  lower  rates  for  exports,  for  carrying  grain  or  other 
articles  for  export  than  they  do  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Because  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  we  are  meeting. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  consider  it  an  injustice  to  the  American  miller  and 
the  American  manufacturer  of  ^ain  products  that  the  grain  is  carried  at  so  much 
lower  rate  for  export  than  their  products  are  carried  to  the  seaport? — A.  1  am 
not  willing  to  admit  that  that  is  done  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  any  dis- 
crimination against  them;  but  I  believe  that  by  increasing  the  volume  of  our  busi- 
ness by  reason  of  that  slightly  lower  rate  for  export,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
lower  rate  to  the  miller  than  if  we  did  not  carry  it. 

Q.  The  millers  claim  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  miller  and  foreign 
manufacturer  that  the  grain,  instead  of  the  grain  products,  is  able  to  get  so  much 
cheaper  rates.— A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  claim  made,  but  I  have  never  f  een  it 
substantiated  yet.  It  is  certainly  to  our  interest  to  have  the  grain  ground  in  this 
country.    We  would  rather  have  the  mills  on  our  own  line  than  in  Edinboro. 

Q.  You  think  the  millers  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score? — 
A«  1  do  not  think  they  have  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint.  Grain  is  much 
more  cheaply  handled  than  gram  products.  It  loads  itself  and  is  handled  by 
machinery.  Grain  products  have  to  be  handled— have  to  have  storehouses  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  do  not  load  as  much  per  car,  are  more  subject  to  damage. 
There  is  every  reason  why  grain  products  snould  pay  a  higher  rate  than  the  grain 
itself. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  this  condition:  Suppose  a  shipper  of  grain  products  will  load 
a  car  to  its  marked  capacity  and  will  take  care  of  it  at  the  terminals  himself,  will 
he  receive  as  low  a  rate  for  transportating  those  products  as  the  man  who  ships 
the  grain? — A.  No;  I  think  the  grain  products  bring  a  higher  rate.  Grain  prod- 
ucts have  a  different  classification  from  the  grain  itself.  They  have  been  put  into 
a  class  by  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law?  Have  you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  it?— A.  I  have  failed  to 
observe  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large  or  to  the  railroads.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  create  an  inter- 
state commerce  commission  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  commission  extending 
over  quite  a  long  period,  taking  an  enormous  quantity  of  testimony.  The  com- 
mission got  into  power,  and  like  all  such  commissions,  wants  more  power.  They 
have  been  industriously  seeking  for  many  years  the  power  to  make  rates. 
.  Q'  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Or  revise  rates,  which?— A.  One  is  the  same  as  the  other, 
hecause  if  you  revise  a  rate  you  say  what  it  shall  be,  and  saying  what  it  shall  be  is 
absolutely  the  making  of  it. 

Q«  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is  to  say,  changing  one  item A.  (Interrupting.) 

It  changes  the  relationship  and  compels  the  other  to  observe  it.    Now,  if  I  wanted 
to  make  money,  I  would  rather  have  a  position  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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miMkm,  with  the  power  to  make  r»tai  for  tkis  oomtry,  tium  to  have  free  Uoenae 
to  loot  the  United  Sfeetee  Tieaenrj. 

Q.  Why  ■oP-'A.  Becanae  it  wovkl  be  inlliiitely  morepn^table,  and  aafer. 

Q.  Snpposiiig  yoa  wiah  to  abuse  that  power?— A.  Yes,  certainly.  I  say,  if  I 
wanted  to  make  money. 

Q.  NererthelesB  a  jnstioe  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  might  make  a 
▼ery  greatdealof  mon03r?~A.  He  might, 

Q.  Yon  grant  that  character  is  a  great  protection?— A.  Bzactly;  bat  I  say,  pat- 
ting the  power  of  making  rates  in  the  hands  of  any  5  men  in  a  ooontry  whose 
industries  are  so  dirersified  as  the  indnstriesare  here,  is  too  great  a  power  to  lodge 
in  any  body,  onless  its  members  are  appointed  for  life;  bat,  as  yon  say,  the  ele- 
ment of  character  enters  into  it.  It  is  not  a  safle  thing  to  pat  into  the  hands  of 
political  parties:  and  the  present  law  demands  ttiat  the  present  body,  the  Inter- 
state Commeroe  Commission,  shall  be  composed  of  only  a  certain  number  of  each 
political  party.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  political  qaestion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnkdt.)  Has  the  commission  any  power  or  authority  that  tiie 
railroads  are  bound  to  respect? — A.  Yes;  the  recommendations  of  the  commission, 
in  almost  all  respects,  in  many  respects,  haye  been  followed. 

Q.  Has  aooomplished  great  good,  has  it.  for  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
oountnr?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  aecomplished  anything?— A.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  tbe  extent  of 
saying  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  I  do  not  think  the  intezstote-oommeroe  law 
has  been  a  success. 

Q.  The  powers  the  commission  was  supposed  to  have  have  been  emasculated  by 
court  decisions,  ha?e  thev  not?— A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  all  the  power 
the  original  law  intended  it  to  have. 

Q.  You  make  that  statement  after  having  read  the  debates  in  Congress? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  do  not  think  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  commission  shotdd  have  pow^er 
to  make  rates. 

Q.  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  serve  any  good  purpoae  at  the 
present  time?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  does  to  a  certain  extent.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  who  feel  that  they  are  aggrieved  to  have  their  grievances  invee- 
tigated;  and  if  they  have  a  real  grievance  I  believe  that  as  a  rule  it  is  remedied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  other  words,  it  secures  publicity  for  grievances?— A.  I 
think  you  have  expressed  it  exactly.  The  intelligent  force  of  public  opinion  is, 
after  all,  what  makes  law  in  this  country,  and  what  enforces  law. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  that  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  existence,  without  add- 
ing to  its  power?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  it  has  secured  that,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  existence  of  the  body?— A.  Yes; 
possibly. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  subject  of  pool- 
ing, or  is  that  now  a  ihing  of  the  past?— A.  I  tliink  the  railroads  of  Uiis  country 
ought  to  have  the  power.  Tike  all  other  commercial  organisations,  to  make  legal 
agreements  amon^  themselves. 

Q.  But  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States A.  (Inter- 

ruDting. )  It  has  declared  we  have  none. 

Q.  Therefore,  what  results— combinations  and  communlty-of-interest  arrange- 
ments, cite.  ?— A.  There  are  no  combinations.  Naturally ,  that  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  what  is  generally  called  community  of  interest. 

Q.  There  are  no  combinations,  yon  say?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

(J.  Btkve  there  not  been  great  combinations  in  the  Southern  system?— A.  There 
have  been.  A  great  many  roads  have  been  consolidated  and  brought  under  one 
management  and  one  ownership. 

Q.  Do  you  call  it  consolidation,  then? — A.  There  have  been  more  consolidations, 
I  think,  than  there  would  have  been  but  for  the  laws  prohibiting  pooling  and 
prohibiting  agreements. 

Q.  Have  not  these  understandings  or  community  of  interest  arrangements 
between  the  railroads  done  away  with  the  question  of  pooling  to  a  very  large 
extent?  Are  the  railroads  reaching  out  for  that  power  any  more?— A.  There  is  no 
effort  being  made  by  the  railroads  in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  1  know  of;  at 
least  we  are  not  a  party  to  any.  I  think  that  railroads  would  like,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  have,  power  to  make  legal  agreements  between  themselves.  I  think 
those  agreements  could  be  very  properlv  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  some 
commission,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  make  agree- 
ments that  would  be  oppressive  to  the  public  or  disastrous  to  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  the  self-interest  of  the  railroads  be  a  check  to 
that  course  of  procedure? — A«  I  think  it  would.  I  do  nob  know  of  anything  that 
is  any  more  vulnerable  to  public  opinion  than  a  corporation. 
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Q.  (BjMr.  RiPLET.)  Has  that  been  as  true  in  the  West  as  in  the  East?— A.  I 
do  not  faow  so  much  about  the  West.  They  have  not  had  as  severe  oompetitiye 
conditions  as  we  haye  had.  The  Western  conntry  is  more  sparsely  settled;  there 
are  fewer  people  there. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Does  the  effect  of  consolidation,  as  it  has  gone  on  in 
this  oonntry  so  far,  lessen  or  increase  the  traffic  of  the  road? — A.  So  far,  it  has 
lessened  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  Erie  road,  formerly  made  np  of  three  separate 
and  distinct  corporations  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The^  are  now  one 
corporation  snbstantialiy  so  far  as  relates  to  the  officers,  organization,  and  every- 
thing— one  corporation.  The  expense  of  maintaining  two  has  been  eliminated,  and 
I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where  we  have  rednced  the  cost  that  the  public 
did  not  get  the  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BiPLEY.)  Speaking  of  consolidation,  will  yon  mention  any  other 
economies  that  might  be  incidental  thereto?— A.  Out  of  organization? 

Q.  Through  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  roads,  other  economies  than  those 
of  administration— org^ization? — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  economies. 

Q.  In  other  words,  will  it  have  the  effect  to  reduce  materially  the  ton-mileage 
rate? — A.  I  think  ultimately  it  will.  But  the  greatest  danger  we  have  is  not 
through  excessive  rates,  but  from  rates  that  are  too  low.  Now  we  expend  about 
51  per  cent  for  labor— a  little  more  than  that— for  instance.  I  can  tell  yon  exactly 
what  that  is.  Of  our  operating  expenses  last  year  $15,000,000  of  our  operating 
expenses — 54  i>er  cent — was  paid  to  the  employees— disbibuted  among  about  30,000 
people. 

Q.  What  bearing  does  that  fact  have  on  this  question,  namely,  the  economy  of 
operating  through  consolidation?— A.  You  take  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Lackawanna  jMuralleling  themselves  for  100  miles.  If  that  passenger  business  can 
be  done  by  an  interchange  of  tickets  good  on  both  roads  the  public  is  better  served. 
There  would  not  be  as  many  trains  running  as  there  are  now,  but  there  would  be 
ample  trains  for  the  service.  In  other  words,  there  would  not  be  two  running  at 
the  same  hour  when  one  would  amply  serve  the  purpose. 

9-  Would  there  be  the  same  competition  in  providing  facilities?  For  instance, 
it  iscommonlv  stated  in  the  West  that  the  facilities  for  passenger  travel  over  such 
roads  as  the  Rock  Island  are  materially  better  by  reason  of  the  strenuous  compe- 
tition between  those  roads  for  passenger  traffic.  They  provide  reclining  chairs 
and  everything  of  that  sort.  Is  not  the  providing  of  facilities  fully  as  important 
as  the  rate  either  for  .passengers  or  freight?— A.  Yes;  I  think  competition  will 
always  exist.  Take  it  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  There  win  always  be 
competition  between  those  points.  If  one  road  fails  to  provide  somewhere 
approaching  the  facilities  and  accommodations  of  the  other,  it  will  begin  to  lose 
travd,  and  the  minute  it  does  that  it  will  be  forced  to  furnish  the  accommoda- 
tions. Ton  can  not  eliminate  competition  without  you  put  all  the  railroads  of  this 
coonlsy  under  one  management,  and  that  is  impossible. 

Q.  How  does  the  value  of  the  stock,  preferred  or  common,  compare  with  the 
value  of  the  bonds  of  the  Erie  system? — A.  There  are  forty-three  niillions  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  sixteen  millions  of  second,  and  a  hundred  of  common. 

Q.  That  is  materially  less  per  mile  than  any  of  the  foreign  companies?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  practice  in  making  improvements  out  of  the  operating 
expenses?  Does  it  differ  from  the  custom  abroad?— A.  The  English  have  capital- 
ized pretty  much  all  the  expenditures  ux>on  what  was  called  improvements.  In 
this  coundry  the  practice  has  not  obtained  to  anywhere  approaching  the  extent 
it  has  abroad.  For  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  road  has  the  same  capitalization, 
stock  and  bonds,  that  it  had  25  years  ago,  and  yet  the  road  has  been  improved  to 
probably  as  great  and  probably  greater  extent  than  any  other  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  that  same  statement  be  true  of  the  Erie  road?— A.  No;  not  entirely. 

Q.  It  has  increased  the  volume  of  its  securities?— A.  In  respect  to  some  classes, 
yes,  and  in  respect  to  others,  no.  The  Erie  road  has  been  through  several  bank- 
ruptcies in  which  the  securities  have  been  reduced  in  volume  and  the  rates  of 
interest  also. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  volume?— A.  Yes;  reduced  in  volume  at  times. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  of  many  reorganizations  in  this  country  that  while 
^^  reduce  the  fixed  charges,  they  nevertheless  increase  the  stock?— A.  What 
difference  does  it  make,  if  wey  do  not  pay  any  dividend? 

.  Q.  Does  not  that  last  series  give  control  of  the  road  in  its  operation?^A.  Yes, 
it  does;  as  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  does  not  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  securities  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  this  way  offer  a  premium  for  their  acquisition  for  speculative  pur- 
IKMes?— A.  I  suppose  it  might  oe  so  construed,  but  not  actually  perceptible.    I  nave 
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never  known  that  to  cat  mach  figure.  The  oompsny  with  a  small  capitalization 
is  mnch  more  ezpoeed  to  being  mzed  for  epecnlatiye  purpoees,  as  you  Ulnstrated 
awhile  ago.  than  a  road  with  a  large  capitalization. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be-  an  argument  in  favor  of  reetriction  of  capitalization?— 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

(4,  Do  you  know  any  other  examples  of  roads  in  this  oonntrjr  whose  capitaliza- 
tion is,  pel  haps,  not  excessive,  from  the  point  of  view  of  earnings,  but  neverthe- 
less is  large  compared  with  the  cost  of  duplication?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  The  i)oint  1  wish  to  come  to  is  this:  Whether  any  power,  either  in  State  or 
Federal  hands,  for  prevention  of  excessive  issue  of  securities,  might  not  be  advis- 
able, both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  investor? — A.  Much  more  desir- 
able than  legislation  looking  to  what  tJ^ey  shall  charge  for  commercial  work- 
much  more  desirable  than  to  undertake  to  regulate  the  rates  that  shall  be  charged. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  favor  the  regulation  of  the  financial  details  of  the 
business,  leaving  the  railroads  free  to  perform  the  commercial  side  of  it  as  they 
please?— A.  Yes;  if  you  are  botmd  to  control  by  legislation,  control  by  capitaliza- 
tion; restrict  the  capitalization  to  actualities,  as  you  express  it,  but  do  not  hamper 
the  roads  in  their  commerical  operations.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  a  part  of  their  product  at  a  very  low  price  in  order  to  make  tonnage, 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  on  the  balance  of  their  business,  permit  them 
to  do  it;  do  not  hamper  them,  but  simply  undertake  to  control  your  corporations 
rather  through  their  financial  machinery. 

(4,  A  proposition  has  been  suggested  to  this  commission  for  the  prevention  of, 
perhaps,  at  times,  fraudulent  overissue  of  capital  stock  through  Supervision  of 
interstate  roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Would  von  favor  an 
extension  of  powers  in  that  direction  rather  than  an  extension  of  their  power  to 
regulate  rates?— A.  I  should,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  believe  it  would  conduce  to  the  interests  both  of  the  railroads  and  the 
public?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  suggest  anything  further  in  this  line?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can.  This  is  a  new  country.  We  have  a  great  many  problems  to  work  out  here 
yet;  among  other  things  the  problem  of  government.  The  surplus  wealth  of  this 
country  is  largely  invested  in  transportation  enterprises.  You  can  not  touch  that 
disastrously,  unfairly,  or  unfavorably  without  affecting  the  whole  country  at  large 
more  seriously  than  by  any  other  possible  means.  Probably  85  per  cent  or  our  sni- 
plus  wealth  is  invested  in  railroads,  and  there  are  the  owners  of  the  securities 
and  the  army  of  the  employees  to  be  considered.  On  the  Erie  line  we  have  S0,000 
employees.  That  is  a  larger  army  than  George  Washington  ever  commanded. 
Whenever  you  touch  that  industry  b]^  legislation  unfavorably,  unfairly,  it  must 
ultimately  be  reflected  on  the  country  itself  and  on  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
it.  The  country  has  shown  its  ability  and  its  capacity  to  carry  freight  cheaper 
than  any  other  country.  Why  not  let  those  forces  that  have  demonstrated  that 
capacity  work- out  their  own  solution  instead  of  hampering  them  so  much  with 
investigation,  legislation,  and  all  that  line  of  procedure? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  you  just  said  suggests  the  question  to  me:  How 
do  freight  charges  at  the  present  compare  with  those  of  20  years  ago  or  with  those 
of  any  other  period  you  choose  to  speak  about? — A.  Why,  they^re  not  in  sight 
at  all. 

Q.  Let  us  have  something  on  that  line.— A.  Our  rate  last  year  was  5.59  mills  per 
ton  mile,  average  rate.  The  rates  of  Erie  road  20  years  ago  were  probably  over  a 
cent  a  ton  per  mile— probably  a  cent  and  a  quarter — ^and  yet  our  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  so  large  that  a  difference  of  8  cents  a  ton  would  be  a  difference  of 
$1,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Has  a  reduction  corresponding  to  this  one  taken  place  in 
local  freight  rates?  You  have  spoken  of  the  reduction  of  average  freight  rates.— 
A.  Oh,  yes;  the  local  rates  have  been  reduced. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  proportion?— A.  (Interrupting.)  To  the  through 
rates?  1  do  not  think  they  have.  Everything  is  comxietitive.  If  a  rate  is  not  com- 
petitive by  reason  of  another  railroad,  it  is  competitive  by  reason  of  commercial 
conditions,  and  railroads  can  no  more  escape  commercial  conditions  than  can  the 
grocer  around  the  corner. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  16, 1901,  ' 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  ARCHIBALD  A.  McLEOD, 

Former  President  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 

The  €k>mmis8ion  met  at  2.42  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke,  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Archibald  A.  McLeod  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  having  dnly  affirmed,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  address. — A.  Archibald  A. 
McLeod;  New  York,  149  Broadway. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  official  relation  or  what  has  it  been  to  railroads? — A.  I  have 
been  president  of  several  railroads— the  Reading,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  others,  and  I  at  one  time  leased  the  Jersey 
Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads. 

Q.  Are  yon  now  connected  with  any  railroad  company? — A.  Not  as  president. 

Q.  The  Commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  yon  proceed  in  yoar  own  way  to 
give  snch  information  as  yon  may  have  concerning  the  transportation  problem 
and  its  relations,  as  yon  understand  it,  to  other  industries. — A.  I  presume  you 
mean  with  reference  to  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  If  you  choose  to  specialize  it  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you.— A.  I  have  not 
given  my  attention  so  much  to  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  my  experience  has  been  more  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of 
anthracite.    I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  information  you  wish. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  be  informed  if  you  please  as  to  the  relation  of  the  railroads 
to  the  coal  production  and  coal  transportation. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  the  distribution — the  marketing. 

The  Witness.  The  mining  and  the  distribution  are  conducted  by  the  coal  com- 
panies with  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  Each  one  of  these  transporting  companies  has  stocks  in  coal  mining 
companies,  and  these  companies  are  paying  freights  to  the  railroad  companies  for 
carrying  the  coal  for  those  mining  companies.  That  is  the  way  the  business  is 
done,  I  believe,  in  every  case.  The  accounts  are  kept  separately.  The  coal  com- 
panies are  charged  the  same  freight  rates  that  they  charge  individucils  where 
individuals  mine  and  transport  over  these  transportation  companies'  lines.  The 
books  are  kept  separately,  and  there  is  perfect  accounting,  just  as  though  the  coal 
company  was  owned  by  some  interest  other  than  the  transportation  company. 
That  is  the  method. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  coal  companies  is  in  most  cases  owned,  or 
at  feast  the  majority  of  it,  by  the  railroad  companies?— A.  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
fact.    I  know  it  is  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Beading? — A.  Ye^. 

(J.  Practically,  therefore,  the  railroad  companies  can  and  do  control  the  coal  com- 
panies?- A.  In  this  case  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McLeod  if  he 
has  seen  this  paijer  of  topics  suggested  for  statements  on  the  anthracite  coal  indus- 
try, and  to  ask  him  if  he  could  not  take  that  paper  and  take  up  the  topics  and  dis- 
cuss them  in  his  own  way? — A.  I  will  see.  Take  the  railroad  rates  for  instance. 
The  railroad  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  made  exactly  as  the  railroads  mi^e  rates 
on  other  merchandise.  The  coal  freight  agents  get  together  and  make  rates  on 
coal  just  as  the  merchandise  freight  agents  get  together  and  make  rates  on  mer- 
chandise. It  is  the  same  method  exactly.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  recent 
years  that  I  know  anything  about.  I  think  that  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
these  transportation  and  mining  companies  have  been  in  existence.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is.  The  rates  to  New  England  are  just  like  other  rates.  Sometimes  they 
make  water  rates  in  connection  with  rail  rates,  and  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  higher.  It  depends  very  many  times  upon  the  scarcity  of  vessels. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  bottoms  to  transport  coal  to  New  England 
from  the  terminal  points,  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  and  rates  go  up.  At  other 
seasons,  when  bottoms  are  plenty,  they  are  lower.  So  that  just  what  they  are  now, 
of  course  I  do  not  know.  They  vary  according  to  the  season,  supply  and  demand, 
and  so  on. 

.Q-  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  proportion  goes  by  rail? — A.  Avery  small  propor- 
tion. I  willgive  you  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal:  The  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product; 
the  New  England  States  teke  1 1  per  cent,  and  that  is  very  largely  taken  by  water. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  it  goes  by  rail. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  has  to  so  b^  rail  some  distance,  I  suppose?— A.  It  has 
to  go  down  to  tide  water  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  The  Reading  takes  most 
of  its  coal, if  it  is  destined  to  New  England  points,  to  Philadelphia,  becanse  it  has 
large  shipping  docks  there,  and  it  goes  down  through  the  E^laware  River.  It 
has  shipping  docks  also  at  Port  Reading,  from  which  it  delivers  large  qaantities  of 
coal  to  New  England  and  to  New  York  City.  The  other  'companies  take  their 
coal  to  New  York  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  their 
lines  do  not  reach  Philadelphia.  Thenthe  West  takes  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
production,  and  the  South  about  4  per  cent,  and  Canada  takes  about  3  per  cent. 
Practically,  1,500,000  tons  go  to  Canada. 

Q.  Is  the  consumption  in  the  West  increasing?— A.  Very  rapidly. 

Q.  Faster  than  in  any  other  section?— A.  Yes.  The  consumption  in  the  West 
has  been  increasing  very  rapidlv  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Is  tne  demand  ft^m  the  West  for  a  particular  variety  of 
coal? — A.  Yes;  although  most  of  the  sizes  go  there.  The  stove  and  chestnut  sizes 
are  very  much  sought  after  in  the  West,  particularly  the  chestnut,  for  domestic 
purposes— cooking  and  heating. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  encouragement  of  consumption  in  the  West 
come  through  lower  freight  rates  on  the  lakes?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  lower  rates 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  West  is  growing  rapidly,  {ind  as  the  x>eonle 
accumulate  more  money  they  buy  this  luxury.  Seventy- two  per  cent  of  the  entire 
production  of  anthracite  is  a  luxury  now.  There  is  very  little  of  it  used  for 
steam,  and  not  over  28  per  cent  of  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  bitumfnous  coal 
for  making  steam.  The  other  72  per  cent  is  now  almost  wholly  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  president  of  one  of  the  coal  roads  told  us  in  New 
York  that  85  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  is  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  can  prove  what  I  say  by  statistics 
(examining  papers).  Here  is  the  average  of  all  sizes  produced  from  all  regions, 
and  of  this  71.72  per  cent  are  above  pea  and  the  lower  sizes.  Those  are  the  actual 
figures,  so  that  there  are  28.28  per  cent  that  comes  in  competition  with  bituminous 
coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  care  to  have  that  paper  of  yours  used  as  an 
exhibit  in  your  testimony? — A.  No.  I  simply  give  you  the  facts  in  round  figures; 
the  balance  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  not  been  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  pre- 
pared sizes  to  other  sizes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  recent  years,  and  for  what  reason?— A.  Well,  the  reason  is  that  they  have 
found  ways  by  which  they  could  use  these  smaller  sizes.  Years  ago  they  were 
thrown  away — thrown  into  the  dumps.  Recently  the  dumps  have  oeen  worked 
over  and  all  this  coal  has  been  taken  out  and  marketed.  In  1872  there  was  only 
5.92  per  cent  of  these  small  sizes;  in  1878, 6.60  per  cent;  in  1874,  there  was  6.45  per 
cent.  It  then  comes  on  down  until  we  come  to  1877  and  we  have  11  per  cent,  then 
in  1878  it  was  10  per  cent.  Then  when  we  come  to  1888  we  have  19  per  cent,  and 
in  1896  (that  is  my  latest  statistics)  we  have  28.28  per  cent,  showing  how  the  use 
of  the  smaller  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  other  sizes  has  grown. 

Q.  Might  not  that  proportion  have  increased  to  85  per  cent,  as  stated  in  New 
York,  by  the  present  time?-- A.  That  may  be  true.  I  am  reminded  by  your  ques- 
tion that  my  statistics  are  incomplete  and  cover  onlv  the  years  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1896.  That  is  as  late  as  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject.  I  will  make  the 
correction.  It  may  be  35  per  cent  now;  I  could  not  say  that  it  is  not;  but  my 
percentages  of  71.72  and  28.28  are  absolutely  correct  up  to  the  date  given.  It  wiU 
probably  go  on  in  about  that  ratio  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  exportation  to  Can- 
ada?— A.  Yes;  that  is  increasing  all  the  time,  but  slowlv.  The  greatest  increase 
in  comparison  to  the  tonnage  taken  Is  in  the  West  and  that,  as  I  say,  results  from 
the  good  times  in  the  West.  The  people  of  that  section  of  the  country  have  had 
good  crops  for  a  good  man^  years,  and  as  the  farmers  become  more  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  luxuries,  they  take  more  anthracite  coal.  That  is  found  to 
be  the  case  all  over  the  country. 

Relation  of  independent  operators  to  the  railroad:  I  presume  you  have  had  all 
that  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  before  you.  I  myself  changed  their  rela- 
tions to  the  transportation  companies  in  1892,  and  the  arrangement  I  made  with 
them  is  practically  in  existence  now.  At  that  time  I  made  contracts  vrith  almost 
all  the  individual  operators  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  were  designed  to 
make  a  fair  division  between  the  miner  and  the  transporter,  and  they  were  so  fair 
that  they  are  in  existence  now. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Riplby.)  What  was  the  proportion?— A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water price. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  make  aoy  provision  as  to  marketing  the  entire 
ontpnt  of  their  mine8?~A.  No;  in  fact  that  was  not  necessary.  What  they  wanted 
from  me,  and  what  was  agreed  to,  was  a  fair  division  between  producer  and  trans- 
porter, and  it  is  in  existence  to-day,  except  that  now  they  are  agitating  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  shall  get  65  per  cent.    That  is  the  only  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  independent  coal  producers  do  not  pay  freight  to  the 
railroad  company,  bnt  receive  from  the  railroad  company  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  product  at  tide  water;  is  that  it?— A.  You  may  put  it  in 
that  way  and  then  you  may  put  it  in  another  way.  For  instance,  the  coal  is  taken 
under  that  agreement  to  divide  according  to  those  percentages.  The  coal  is  sold 
by  the  coal  company,  not  by  the  transportation  company,  because  they  do  not  do 
that  kind  of  business.  The  coal  company  takes  their  coal,  disposes  of  it  at  tide 
water,  and  then  they  get  60  x>er  cent  of  the  average  price  at  tide  water  for  their 
share  and  the  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  coal  company  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
tnmsportation  to  the  railroad  company  transporting  the  coal  to  market. 

Q.  That  is  to  say.  the  coal  company,  allied  with  the  railroad  company  and  owned 
by  the  railroad  company,  takes  the  coal  of  the  independent  operator  and  allows 
mm  a  t>ercentage? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  seen  any  of  these  recent  contracts,  or  do  you 
know  anything  further  respecting  them? — A.  I  know  only  what  some  of  the 
individual  operators  have  told  me.  They  are  all  my  friends.  They  have  said  to 
me  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  except  a  proposed  increase  of  5  per  cent. 
I  do  not  believe  tnat  the  proposed  new  contract  has  been  closed;  they  are  agitating 
the  subject  now  as  to  wbetner  they  can  secure  the  increase.  Outside  of  that  1 
think  the  contracts  are  to  be  practically  of  the  same  nature. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  these  new  contracts  pro- 
jected and  those  which  were  in  effect,  namely,  that  the  new  ones  are  for  the  entire 
life  of  the  mine — to  last  until  all  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  ground? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  true.    I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  But  the  contracts  initiated  under  your  management  were  not  of  that  per- 
petual nature?— A.  No.  Mine  were  made  for  7  or  8  years,  and  they  were  continued 
after  that  because  they  were  considered  to  be  satisfactory  by  both  parties. 

Q.  What  can  yon  state  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators along  the  different  lines  of  railroad? — A.  The  total  shipments  in  1900  were 
47,000.000  tons,  of  which  individual  operators  mined,  in  round  nimiber,  16,000,000 
tons,  or  about  83i^  per  cent 

Q.  But  do  not  some  of  the  railroads  procure  their  tonnage  to  a  greater  degree 
from  independent  operators  than  others?— A.  Yes:  the  tonnage  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  is  very  largely  from  individual  operators,  more  than  any  other.  The  Read- 
ing mines  nearly  all  its  own  coal. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  independent  operators  on  the  line  of  the  Reading?— A. 
Very  few.  The  Lehigh  Valley  mines  only— or  it  did  last  year— 2,922,000  tons  out 
of  7,675,000  tons. 

8.  Approximately  two-thirds  is  from  independent  operators? — A.  Yes. 
.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Reading,  or  will  you  make  a  statement  from 
the  table  you  have  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  different  railroads?— A.  The 
Reading,  out  of  9,684,000  tons,  mined  7,605.000  tons. 

Q.  W  hat  is  the  proportion  of  independent  operators  on  some  of  the  roads  that 
have  recently  entered  the  territory,  such  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western? 
Is  it  small?— A.  Yes.  They  mine  1 ,086,000  tons  and  the  individual  operators  mined 
906,000  tons.  # 

Q.  Will  you  gfive  the  proportions  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey? — A^ 
They  mined  4,188,000  tons  and  the  individual  operators  mined  1,670,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  whether  there  is  an  allotment 
niade  to  that  railroad  in  any  way,  and  whether  this  amount  is  under  or  exceeds 
the  allotment? — A.  No;  the  allotment  question  has  been  eliminated  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  You  probably  know  what  the  percentages  are  to  each  of  those 
interests. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Tee;  we  have  those  data. 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  any  of  the 
individual  operators.  I  think  they  are  all  pretty  well  satisfied.  I  do  not  know  of 
Any  discontent  that  exists  to-day  on  the  part  of  individual  operators  anywhere. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  how  this  allotment  is  arranged?— A.  That  is  ancient  history. 
These  percentages  have  been  in  existence  from,  I  guess,  about  the  tune  I  was  born. 
■Oiey  have  not  been  changed  except  as  one  interest  would  get  a  little  more  tonnage 
than  another  by  some  change  in  ownership  of  roads  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  been  changed  in  a  good  many  years.  I  know  when  I  first 
entered  the  anthracite  business  about  17  years  ago  the  percentages  were  in  exist- 
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ence,  and  there  has  been  no  change  since  that  time  except  that  I  increased  the 
Reading's  percentage  by  business  methods. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  the  Reading*8  percentage  was  nearly  one-third?— 
A.  It  was  nearly  one- third  aboat  1870. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  at  the  present  time?— A.  Twenty-one  i>er  cent. 

Q.  To  what  degree  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion?— A.  Let  me  tell 
yon  how  that  occurred,  it  was  under  Mr.  Qowan's  management  of  the  Beading, 
and  because  he  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  consumption  in  the  market. 
His  percentage  went  down  because  he  failed  to  mine  and  market  his  percentage 
of  the  increase  in  the  consumption:  therefore,  his  competitors'  percentages  went 
up.  In  other  words,  when  he  acquired  all  these  coal  lands ,  he  was  miniug  and  trans- 
porting about  0,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  that  was  about  33 j^  per  cent 
of  the  entire  output  at  that  time.  When  I  went  into  the  Reading  15  years  later, 
the  tonnage  of  tne  Reading  did  not  amotmt  to  over  6,500,000  tons,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  entire  tonnage  had  more  than  doubled.  It  was  taken  away  from 
him  because  he  simply  did  not  hold  on  to  his  proportion.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Reading's  percentage  was  reduced. 

Q.  well,  could  not  the  Reading  very  easily  supply  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion at  the  present  time  with  the  coal  properties  it  owns?— A.  No;  it  would  take 
it  some  years  to  develop  the  collieries  up  to  that  capacity.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
anthracite  coal  except  to  dealers  who  have  storaf^e  places  to  deposit  it.  The  con- 
sumer waits — the  average  consumer  waits— until  the  cold  months  of  the  year  to 
order  his  coal,  and  except  for  these  dealers  who  provide  storage  places  to  take 
the  coal  from  the  mining  companies  during  the  monthsof  April,  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  when  the  demand  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
comes  on  there  would  not  be  enough  coal  to  go  around,  and  people  could  not  get 
it;  consequently  the  companies,  in  order  to  have  coal  at  certain  distribution 
points  in  the  country,  have  to  mine  it  during  the  summer  months  and  sell  at  con- 
cessions to  Ret  those  dealers  to  take  and  store  it  and  hold  it  until  the  consumers 
come  into  the  market  for  it.  The  proportion  of  consumers  who  will  buy  their 
coal  in  the  warm  months  when  they  do  not  need  it,  and  put  it  away  in  advance, 
is  very  small.  That  has  got  to  be  done  through  dealers  who  have  places  to  store 
coal  and  await  the  pleasure  of  the  consumers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  fight  the  other  coalers  to  increase  the  Reading  percentage?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  not  von  have  to  reduce  the  percentages  of  any  of  those  roads? — A.  Well, 
I  would  be  taking  a  little  more  than  my  proportion  of  the  increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  not  been  a  feeling  for  a  great  many  years  on 
the  part  of  the  Reading  management  that  it  was  not  getting  its  due  proportion 
of  coal  output? — A.  There  mav  have  been,  but  it  was  the  management's  own  fault. 
They  simply  stood  still,  and  the  other  companies,  with  their  increased  facilities, 
were  reaay  to  take  the  coal  that  was  offering  all  the  time,  and  supplied  the 
increased  demand.  There  are  many  interested  in  Reading  throughout  the  country 
who  do  not  know  how  the  Reading  s  percentage  was  reduced.  They  say  it  was 
reduced,  but  it  was  not;  ita  tonnage  stood  about  stationary,  and  its  percentage, 
therefore,  fell  off.  When  the  entire  tonnage  was  18,000,000  tons  per  annum,  about 
1870,  Reading  had  33^  per  cent  of  it;  when  it  increased  to  36,000,000  tons,  and 
Reading  failed  to  get  its  proportion  of  the  increase,  its  percentage  was  reduced, 
although  Reading  had  the  same  tonnage  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ji^ENNEDY.)  Do  you  know  of  anv  claim  that  the  Reading  has  not  its 
proper  percentage  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  is  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  a  claim  of  that  kmd  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  other  coal  roads?— A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any.    Of  course,  you  understand,  I  am  not  in  their  counsel  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  Lb  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  provide  greater  storage  facilities  for  dull  seasons  of  the  year?  Are 
they  not  building  lar^ e  storage  bins? — A.  Yes;  I  built  two  for  the  Reading  near 
the  mines  where,  during  the  dull  months  of  spring  and  summer,  I  could  mine 
and  store  300,000  tons  or  coal,  and  which  could  be  shipped  in  October  when  the 
people  wanted  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  customary  to  store  only  on  wheel?— A.  No;  they 
had  storage  places  at  different  points  throughout  the  country.  For  instance,  at 
Perth  Amboy  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  large  places  where  they  could  store  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal.  The  Reading  had  another  larg^  depot  at 
Port  Richmond,  where  they  could  store  a  large  amount  of  coid.  Then  they  had 
pockets  along  the  New  England  coast,  where  they  could  take  the  coal  in  vessels 
and  store  it  in  the  pockets  until  the  demand  came  from  the  people. 

Q.  Do  those  increased  storage  f^toilitieB  tend  to  steady  the  price  between  seasons 
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of  the  year?— A.  Well,  no;  it  does  not  do  that  bo  mach  as  it  helps  the  companies 
to  keep  their  collieries  running  and  keep  their  men  on  hand  to  get  coal  to  the  point 
of  distribution  so  it  will  be  there  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  made. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  collieries  to  mine  or  the  roads  to  trans- 
port enough  coal  to  meet  the  demands  of  September,  October,  November,  Decern- 
ber ,  and  so  on.  That  is  the  object  in  doing  that.  Otherwise  you  see  the  collieries 
con'd  not  be  kept  running  during  those  8  months,  and  when  the  demand  came,  if 
it  came  all  at  once,  the  possible  supply  would  not  meet  it. 

Q.  Is  th?re  any  restriction  upon  the  output,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  any  indi- 
vidual operators  placed  by  the  railroads?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  that  is 
a  great  bugaboo.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  restriction  put  upon  the  mining  and 
transportation  of  coal  when  they  can  get  rid  of  it.  You  could  not  give  it  away, 
sometimes.  For  instance,  the  market,  we  will  say,  will  take  50,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
You  could  scarcely  give  away  8,000,000  more  tons — the  people  would  not  want  it. 
It  is  just  like  any  other  commodity. 

Q.  If  anthracite  coal  were  |2  or  $1.50  cheaper  a  ton  than  at  the  present  time, 
would  not  that  decrease  in  price  increase  the  demand  for  it?— A.  You  would  not 
have  the  coal;'  you  would  bankrupt  everybody  in  the  business;  there  would  be 
nobody  mining  it. 

Q.  But  the  increased  supply  could  be  utilized,  could  it  not? — A.  How  are  you 
going  to  use  it  when  there  is  nobody  going  to  mine  coal  urless  he  makes  money 
out  of  it?  If  the  coal  was  selling  at  that  price  nobody  would  be  mining  anthra- 
cite coal,  because  it  costs  $1.90  a  ton  to  put  anthracite  coal  in  the  cars,  without 
adding  anything  for  transportation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  respecting  the  cost  and  the  elements  of  cost  at  the 
mine  mouth? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  go  further  with  that:  You  say  it  costs  $1.90 
to  put  anthracite  in  the  car  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  What  is  the  transportation 
cost  to  tide  water  for  a  ton  of  this  same  coal  that  costs  a  dollar  and  ninety?— A. 
That  is  varied.    I  do  uot  know  just  what  they  are  charing  now. 

Q.  Give  an  instance. — A.  I  suppose  the  average  freight  rate  to-day  is  about 
$1.50  a  ton.  I  know  positively  that  on  the  coal  coming  from  one  colliery  the  aver- 
age freight  rate  on  it  was  only  $1.36. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  To  tide  water?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  7  mills  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate  through  to  Boston  on  that  basis,  approximately? — A. 
That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  mathematical  calculation.  I  would  have  to  figure 
that  out.    You  can  do  that  by  taking  the  number  of  miles. 

Q.  Is  it  on  a  mileage  basis?— A.  No;  but  you  take  the  mileage  as  a  basis  and  you 
can  tell  just  what  it  would  cost.    Now,  what  do  you  want;  the  cost  of  coal? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  idea  was  this:  You  made  the  statement  that  the  cost  of 
putting  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  car  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  was  $1.90,  and  $1.86  in  a 
special  case  on  freight,  making  $3.26.  What  is  the  selling  price  at  tide  water  of 
that  coal? 

The  Witness.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  coal  for  the  last  20  years  has 
been  $8.48  per  ton:  the  highest  has  been  $8.96  and  the  lowest  $2.48. 

<j.  That  would  make  a  working  margin  of  22  cents  up  to  50  cents;  22  cents  up 
to  50  cents  for  handling?— A.  Yes;  but  there  is  nothing  included  there  for  the  cost 
of  coal  in  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Do  you  include  in  that  calculation,  also,  the  interest 
charge  upon  the  investment— that  is,  the  investment  in  reserve  coal  lands? — A.  I 
include  in  the  $1.90  a  ton  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  coal  lands,  that  is  all; 
nothing  for  the  coal  but  the  interest  on  the  value  of  those  lands. 

Q.  Is  that  interest  charge  heavy  on  some  railroads? — A.  Somebody  has  got  to 
own  the  land. 

Q.  I  do  not  object,  you  understand;  I  am  simply  trying  to  bring  out  the  point 
that  there  is  a  large  investment  on  many  acres.- A.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  aver- 
1^.  I  do  not  take  any  one  company  in  figuring  on  the  average,  so  that  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  all  know  that  the  Reading  has  a  large  quantity  of  land 
that  she  has  no  use  for  now,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  in  this  state- 
ment, because  I  take  the  average  of  the  whole  region. 

Q.  Can  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  how  much  reserve  coal  land  the  Reading 
has?— A.  The  Reading  has  150  years  of  coal  supply. 

(j.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  reserve  of  the  other  companies? — A.  None 
of  them,  of  course,  compares  with  the  Reading.  There  are  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  that  are  almost  exhausted.  I  would  not  like  to  make  that  statement  here, 
because  it  might  interfere  with  the  values  of  some  of  those  properties  if  taken 
seriously,  but  we  all  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  those  properties  that  are 
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nearly  exhansted.    That  is,  in  10  years  10  per  cent,  and  in  40  years  75  per  cent  of 
tho  colleries  in  the  Wyoming  region  will  be  exhansted. 


Q.  At  the  present  rate  of  output?— A.  Yes. 


Don't  lose  sight  of  this  question  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  matter.^A. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  on  cars,  including  all  charges  for  improvements,  depreda- 
tion, land  exhaustion,  taxes,  and  insurance,  I  figure  at  $1.59.  Then  the  average 
cost  for  a  ton  of  coal  on  cars,  including  the  interest  on  the  value  of  coal  laniu, 
brings  it  up  to  $1.90.  That  is  the  average  on  coals;  some  cost  a  great  deal  more, 
some  cost  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  a  printed  report?— A.  No;  this  is  a  private 
rei)ort. 

Q.  No  public  document?— A.  No. 

Q.  Of  any  railroad?— A.  No.  That  [pointing  to  a  book  beside  him]  is  a  public 
document,  with  State  information:  it  contains  all  the  mining  laws;  that  you  could 
get  if  you  wish  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  cost  of  carrying  these  reserved  lands  is  at  present 
borne  by  the  price  of  coal  and  the  consumer,  is  it  not?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  pays  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road?— 
A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  has  a  general  business  as  well  as  a 
coal  business.  The  coal  business  would  not  maintain  the  Reading  road,  nor  would 
its  other  bnsiness  maintain  it.  It  must  have  all  the  business  it  can  handle,  and 
yet  it  ha»  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  capital  that  is  not  earning  anytiiing 
now.  There  are,  alto^ther  three  hundred  and  eighty- two  millions  of  capital  of 
the  so-called  anthracite  roads  that  is  not  earning  a  cent  of  interest  or  dividends. 

Q.  Does  that  all  represent  actual  investment' — A.  It  represents  actual  invest- 
ment or  interest  on  actual  investment.  Some  of  these  stocks  have  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  adding  the  interest  that  was  unpaid,  the  unpaid  conpoos, 
and  so  on,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  there  are  one  nundred  and  twelve  mil- 
lions that  don't  receive  any  interest,  and  twenty-eight  millions  more  that  has  jnst 
begun  to  receive  interest.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  $40,441,000  on  which  no  divi- 
dends are  paid,  The  Erie  has  $172,000,000  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  $38,113,000,  making  a  total  of  $382,5.54,000 
that  don't  earn  a  cent. 

Q.  Are  not  many  of  those  securities  represented  by  bonds  issued  20  or  30  years 
ago  for  the  purchase  of  these  coal  lands?— A.  I  can't  speak  so  much  for  others. 
In  the  case  of  the  Reading— referring  to  the  neriod  of  1870  to  1876 — the  Reading 
invested  in  actual  cash  about  seventy-five  millions  in  coal  lands. 

(j.  What  has  paid  the  interest  on  that  seventv-five  millions  since  that  time?— 
A.  Their  Qet  earnings  went  as  far  as  they  could,  and  when  they  did  not  have  any 
earnings  the  interest  went  unpaid. 

(j.  Has  not  the  fact  that  it  has  been  struggling  along  under  this  heavy  debt  been 
one  reason  for  the  financial  difliculty  of  that  railroad  during  the  period— we  will 
say— from  1875  to  1890?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Co  aid  it  not  have  put  coal  profitably  upon  the  market  at  a  cheaper  prioe  if 
it  had  not  been  burdened  with  the  interest  charge  for  this  heavy  debt? — A.  It 
has  been  putting  coal  on  the  market  as  cheap  as  it  did  before  it  had  any  debt,  and 
for  less  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  it  not  put  coal  on  the  market  cheaper  still,  but 
for  that  del)t? — A.  No;  because  it  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  that  dont 
pay  any  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Put  it  this  wav.  Suppose  the  Reading  had  not  secured 
a  monopoly  of  all  those  lands  and  held  them  undeveloped,  is  it  not  probable  that 
other  interests  would  have  taken  hold  of  them  and  developed  them,  and  have 
brought  about  a  competition  that  would  very  materially  decrease  the  price  of 
coal?— A.  I  do  not  tbmk  so,  because  they  have  not  been  making  money  in  mining 
coal;  nobody  hiis  made  much  money  on  coal  except  a  few  individuals  who  might 
happen  to  have  a  colliery  located  very  favorably,  having  a  good  vein  of  the  right 
size  in  which  to  mine,  without  any  slate  or  other  substances  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  cheap  mining  of  the  coal.  A  few  of  those  could  make  money,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  people  on  an  average  are  getting  cheaper  coal  to-day  than 
though  this  coal  ha^l  been  mined  by  individuals,  just  for  the  reason  that  1  stated 
a  little  while  ago,  that  it  re(iuire8  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  a  large,  thoroagh 
organization  to  mine  this  coal  from  poor  veins,  as  well  as  the  best  ones,  and  dia- 
tribute  it  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed  by  the  public  at  an  average  cost  w^hich 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people.  If  it  were  not  for  the  large  aggrega- 
tion of  capital  and  thorough  organization  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  at 
a  reasonaole  price.    It  is  not  like  bituminous  coal.    Bituminous  coal  is  tucen  the 
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year  round.  Anthracite  now  is  a  Inxnry.  We  know  that  it  is,  becanae  they  have  no 
anthracite  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  get  along  without  it.  If  this  coal 
should  advance  above  a  certain  price  it  coold  not  be  sold  at  all;  people  would  not 
take  it,  because,  as  I  said  before,  about  72  per  cent  of  it  is  a  luxury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Could  not  a  larger  percentage  of  it  be  used  for  manu- 
f  actnring  purposes  by  reducing  it  to  steam  sizes? — A.  No. 

<^.  In  the  cities,  where,  for  instance,  they  have  ordinances  against  smoke 
nuisances.— A.  No;  take  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance.  There  is  a  city  that 
has  in  existence  those  ordinances.  It  can  get  all  the  pea,  buckwheat,  and  rice 
coal  it  needs.  Still  the  New  York  people  will  use  bituminous  coal.  Bituminous 
will  make  more  steam  than  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Even  of  the  smallest  sizes?— A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  anthra- 
cite business  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  understand.  As  we  have  shown 
here,  it  costs  double  to  produce  this  coal  that  it  does  to  produce  bituminous  coal, 
and  w^hen  you  sell  28  per  cent  of  it  at  a  loss  of  $1  a  ton  you  have  to  add  such  loss 
to  the  price  of  the  other  sizes  in  order  to  get  cost  for  the  whole  product,  and  before 
you  can  make  any  money  on  the  72  "per  cent  the  loss  on  the  28  ner  cent  must  be 
added  to  it.  They  must  sell  the  28  per  cent  in  competition  with  oituminous  coal, 
as  I  say.  On  that  28  per  cent  they  lose  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  if  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  small  sizes  were  produced  the  cost  of  the  domestic  sizes  would 
be  greater  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  coal-mine  oi)erativee?— A.  I  figure  them  the 

fear  round.  They  do  not  work  every  day  in  the  year,  as  you  probably  know,  and 
estimate  they  earn  about  $40  a  month  to  the  man.  The  average  number  of  boys 
employed  is  probably  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  employees,  and  they  get 
about  half  that  wages.  Just  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  I  cite  the  fact  that  it  requires  145,000  men  to  pro- 
duce 47,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  91,000  men  to  produce  78,000,000  tons 
of  bitaminous  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  statement  at  once  shows 
you  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  two  coals.  These  statistics 
are  public  property,  gathered  by  the  state,  and  there  can  not  be  any  question 
about  their  accuracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  foreign  trade  in  the  anthracite  business? — 
There  is  practically  no  foreign  trade  except  with  Canada.  It  is  not  possible.  I 
had  that  subject  thoroughly  investigated  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  create 
an  export  trade  to  Europe  for  anthracite  coal,  and  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible. 
The  cost  price  of  anthracite  coal  with  freight  added  would  be  prohibitory.  There 
is  no  back*  lading  for  coal-carrying  vessels,  and  this  is  something  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  question  of  exporting  coal.  The  only 
exxx>rt  coal  that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  has  been  to  Canada,  and,  of  course, 
the  trade  there  is  natural,  because  Canada  has  no  anthracite  coal.  They  can't  get 
it  anywhere  else,  and  we  can  deliver  it  to  them  at  reasonable  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  could  have  pro- 
duced more  coal  than  it  does  with  its  facilities  if  operated  to  its  full  capacity  the 
year  aronnd,  could  it  not?— A.  Certainly;  if  it  could  dispose  of  it. 

Q.  Did  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus  have  anything  to  do  with  the  entrance 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  into  the  New  England  territory  in  1892? — A.  No;  - 
my  object  in  that  move  was  to  increase  the  Reading's  tonnage  without  getting  into 
such  a  row  with  my  neighbors  that  the  whole  structure  womd  go  to  pieces.  There 
has  been  a  well-recognized  rule  among  those  companies  for  years  that  where  the  • 
transxK>rting  company  owns  the  rails  the  tonnage  distributed  on  those  rails  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  line ;  tberet'ore,  they  would  not  precipitate  a  war 
that  would  be  ruinous.  My  object  in  going  into  New  England  was  to  get,  in  that 
way,  and  under  a  well-recognized  rule  of  the  distribution  of  tonnage,  an  advantage 
that  I  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York 
and  New  England  handle  about  3,500,000  tons  on  their  rails.  That  is  the  tonnage 
I  intended  to  get  for  the  Reading  Railroad  without  a  fight.  If  I  could  have  carried 
out  my  plans  I  should  have  secured  that  large  tonnage  to  the  Reading,  and  the 
other  lines  would  have  had  to  give  it  up.  It  was  a  legitimate  vantage  I  was 
Becuring  for  the  Reading  road. 

Q.  Which  would  have  increased  the  tonnage  very  considerably?— A,  Very 
largely;  and  would  have  enabled  the  Reading  management  to  pay  dividends  on  all 
its  securities. 

.  Q.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  coal  in  New  England?— A.  Yes;  without 
Uicreasing  the  price.  And  another  thing  I  intended  to  do  was  to  eliminate  very 
largely  the  middlemen.  The  amount  of  money  between  what  tiie  companies  get 
for  this  coal  and  what  it  costs  to  the  consumer  when  it  is  put  into  his  cellar  is 
^ply  outrageous.  It  is  there  that  the  greatest  reform  could  be  made  in  this 
oQsinesB,  and  that  is  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done 
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some  day.  I  intended  to  erect  large  pocket  depots  in  certain  places  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  where  a  man  with  a  cart  con  Id  go  and  get  coal  for  the 
people;  there  would  be  nothing  between  the  producer  and  the  consnmer  but  the 
man,  the  horse,  and  cart,  becanse  the  coal  wonld  be  shot  right  into  a  carl  Instead 
of  putting  it  into  yards  and  reloading  it  at  unnecessary  expense,  I  wonld  have 
simply  a  cart  and  horse  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  and  the  amouot  of 
money  that  could  be  saved  would  be  enormous.  For  instance,  it  costs  me  to  pnt 
coal  into  my  cellar  in  New  York  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  more  than  I  know  tntt 
the  man  who  delivers  it  to  me  pays  to  the  coal  company  for  it.  Now,  that  extra 
expense  is  simply  absurd,  and  tnere  is  where  the  greatest  reform  could  be  made. 
It  is  BO  all  over  tne  country.  You  may  go  into  any  small  town  anywhere  in  the 
country  and  vou  will  find  twice  as  many  dealers  there  as  necessary  to  supply  the 
residents  with  coal.  In  Philadelphia,  along  Ninth  street,  you  will  find  coal  dealen 
almost  on  every  lot,  where  one  good  large  supply  station  would  do  that  busioeBB 

i'ust  as  well  as  all  those  dealers  and  eliminate  an  expense  of  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton. 
f  a  man  has  a  yard,  we  all  know  very  well  there  must  be  three,  four,  live,  or  ten 
thousand  dollars'  expense  connected  with  that  yard  in  some  way  or  other,  which 
could  just  as  well  be  saved  provided  large  stations,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  were 
established  the  coal  put  in  pockets,  and  screened  as  it  went  out  in  a  cart.  Then 
instead  of  $1.50  a  ton,  it  would  cost  about  30,  40,  or  50  cents  at  the  most  for 
delivery  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Why  could  not  the  railroad  companies  and  coal  companies 
bring  about  that  reorganization  of  business?— A.  That  was  my  intention.  I  tliink 
it  could  be  done. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  an  opposition  among  these  coal  dealers  main- 
tained, 8o  that  they  are  kept  in  business — In  finding  customers  and  distributors: 
Is  there  opposition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  is  there  sufficient  opposition  to  keep  that  business  up  among  local  coal  deal- 
ers?—A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  in  some  places  they  have  retailers'  associations,  bnt 
I  find  in  buying  my  coal  in  New  York  there  is  considerable  opposition  and  com- 
petition between  them.  I  have  taken  particular  pains,  as  you  may  naturally 
understand,  to  see  whether  one  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  other,  and 
when  my  coal  was  put  in  this  last  summer  I  telephoned  to  a  cotd  man  and  got  a 
certain  price,  and  telephoned  to  another  man  to  quote  prices,  and  the  latter  sold  it 
to  me  at  25  cents  less  per  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  shading  come  out  of  the  retail  dealer  and  sales  agent?— A.  I  think 
it  came  out  of  me.  I  do  not  think  I  ^t  full  weight.  [Laughter.  ]  In  fact,  I  had 
that  thing  investigated  myself  in  various  places,  and  I  caught  I  do  not  remember 
bow  many  sending  around  short  weights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  citizens  of  Washington  pay  |6..50  and  |6.75  a  ton 
for  coal,  how  much  would  there  be  saved  if  this  arrangement  of  yours  you  speak 
about  were  put  into  effect— just  the  man  and  cart  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer?— A.  I  think  75  cents  a  ton  could  be  saved. 

Q.  That  is  the  profit  there  is  in  it  to  the  retailer?— A.  Yes.  There  is  no  question 
that  that  saving  could  be  accomplished.  A  couple  of  large  pocket  stations  in  this 
town  would  supply  the  whole  city.  One  on  each  road  would  supply  the  city 
conveniently. 

Q.  Seventy-five  cents  a  ton  would  be  very  little,  considering  the  investment  a 
man  had  in  his  business,  would  it  not?— A.  That  depends.  It  depends  on  how 
much  he  could  do.  The  trouble  is  so  many  go  into  the  business  that  they  nias^ 
have  a  large  percentage  in  order  to  live,  and  there  is  where  I  think  the  business  is 
conducted  on  wrong  principles.  1  think  the  people  who  control  the  coal  ought  to 
control  the  distribution  of  it  in  the  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  entire  cost  of  present  distribution,  then,  to  con- 
sumers, you  would  say,  is  jast  an  extra  cost  put  on  to  consumers— what  it  costs 
to  run  every  yard  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  the  yard,  and  delivery  teams, 
that  is  placed  on  the  consumer's  coal?— A.  Yes;  of  course  it  is.  You  can  see 
that  these  companies  are  selling  their  coal  at  low  prices  in  New  York  by  those 
figures  I  give  you,  which  are  absolutely  correct.  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
them.  1  will  tell  you  why:  Those  figures  are  the  result  of  certain  contracts  under 
which  settlements  were  made  where  the  money  passed  from  one  man  to  the  other. 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  at  a  true  result  than  that,  because  each  nw* 
is  bound  to  see  that  he  gets  what  is  due  him.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
those  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  this  plan  of  yours  be  more  feasible  if  the  railroads 

more  fully  harmonized  their  interests  by  consolidation  than  at  the  present  time^T 
A.  They  can't  carry  it  into  effect  in  any  other  way  than  by  harmonizing  their 
interests.  My  idea  was  to  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  corporations  1 
represented,  by  bringing  every  interest,  so  far  as  possible,  into  one  hannonio^ 
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organization,  thereby  saving  a  large  amount  of  money  that  is  now  thrown  away 
in  the  manner  I  have  just  described  to  yon. 

Q.  Bnt«an  essential  featnre  in  that  plan-  meant  the  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
roads. —A.  Not  necessarily.  What  I  was  striving  to  do  was  to  control  the  sales 
of  coal;  then  to  establish  reasonable  and  uniform  prices  based  n^n  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  transportation  according  to  mileage  to  points  of  distribution:  to  do 
away  with  near-by  high  prices  and  far-away  Tow  prices,  and  the  excessive  and 
unwarranted  oommission.s  and  profits  to  middlemen,  which  for  many  years  have 
worked  a  sreat  injustice  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  In  that  connection,  what  would  prevent  the  railroad 
company  owning  the  transportation  facilities  and  owning  the  coal  mines,  if  they 
desired  to  utilize  their  facilities  for  the  best  profit,  putting  the  price  of  coal  to  a 
point  where  it  would  cost  the  consumer  a  great  deal  more,  and  where  the  only 
beneficiary  would  be  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal-mining  company?  What 
would  be  the  protection  against  that?— A.  The  x>eople  would  not  take  the  coal;  they 
oould  not  sell  it. 

Q.  They  would  be  compelled  to  take  it? — ^A.  No;  the  people  are  not  comi>elled 
to  have  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  only  of  anthracite  coal?— A.  That  is  all.  Tou  can't  sell 
anthracite  coal  above  a  reasonable  price.  The  moment  you  get  to  such  a  price 
you  have  got  to  stop.    The  price  will  take  care  of  itself,  just  as  sure  as  you  live. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  An  independent  coal  operator  in  New  York  testified 
before  our  subcommission  that  the  price  of  coal  at  the  present  time  is  very  near 
the  np];>er  limit  for  maximum  sales.  Have  you  any  opinion  respecting  that  state- 
men  ty — A.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  You  can  get  more  for  anthracite  coal,  and 
ougiit  to  get  more  for  it  to-day. 

Q.  More  than  the  present  price  at  tide  water? — A.  Yes:  anthracite  coal  ought  to 
be  sold  BO  that  everybody  oould  make  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  it  at  an  average  of 
%Al  a  ton. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Fabquhar.)  Pour  dollars?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  What  is  the  price  this  year  at  tide  water?— A.  That  I  can 
not  give  you  now,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  get  average  figfures.  For  the  year  1899 
it  was  $8.82. 

Q.  That  was  the  average  price  for  a  long  term  of  years?— A.  No;  it  was  the 
average  price  for  1899.  I  took  the  average  for  20  years  just  to  show  you  how 
evenly  the  price  has  been  running. 

9*  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Didn't  you  say  the  retail  price  is  as  high  as  could  be 
maintained  and  permit  the  doing  of  business  on  a  large  scale? 

Mr.  BiPLBT.  The  highest  price  consistent  with  maximum  demand? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  it  you  eliminate  the  middlemen  you  do  not  increase  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  but  you  make  a  good  deal  more  money. 

Q.  If  by  reason  of  these  economies  of  which  you  have  spoken  the  cost  of  putting 
the  coal  at  tide  water  were  reduced  by  75  cents  or  $1  a  ton,  would  not  the  public 
be  entitled  to  some  proportion  of  that  saving? — A.  Certainly.  My  intention  was 
to  five  the  public  half  of  it,  and  the  other  half  would  have  made  the  companies 
which  I  represented  pay  dividends.    That  was  my  object. 

Q.  (By  jSlr.  Clarke.)  Why  should  these  anthracite  coal  companies  sell  coal  in 
competition  with  bituminous  at  a  loss?— A.  Because  there  is  no  use  for  the  small 
sizes  except  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal;  they  could  not  g^ve  it  away.  It 
must  be  taken  by  people  who  use  it  for  making  steam. 

Q.  Wliy  is  it  not  better  to  let  it  remain  in  the  ground  than  to  take  it  out  and 
Kli  it  at  a  loss? — A.  Because  you  can  not  get  the  large  sizes  without  the  smaller 
ones,  and  if  you  did  not  sell  them  at  whatever  they  are  worth  in  the  market  in 
competition  with  bituminous  coal^  you  would  be  so  much  worse  off.  The  process 
of  making  anthracite  coal  is  this:  Here  is  a  vein,  we  will  say  8  feet  in  thickness. 
That  coal  is  all  mined  out  in  the  first  place  as  you  mine  bituminous  coal.  You 
take  the  '*  run  of  the  mine,''  and  it  is  put  in  the  breaker  and  crushed  in  order  to 
get  the  different  domestic  sizes,  and  then  it  is  run  over  screens,  and  as  it  passes 
uU'ouo:h  the  troughs  there  are  little  boys  sitting  there  and  picking  the  slate  out. 
^e  whole  50,000,000  tons  that  was  produced  last  year  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
thoRe  boys:  they  see  it  all  and  pick  out  the  slate  as  it  goes  by.  When  it  passes  over 
the  screen  the  very  finast  of  it  goes  through  first.  Then  it  passes  over  another 
^od  mesh,  then  another  size,  and  so  on,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  the  bottom  you 
^ve  the  largest  sizes  of  the  coal;  but  all  sizes  are  made  through  one  process,  and 
therefore  it  costs  just  the  same  to  make  one  as  to  make  many.  So  this  coal  vou 
*^ve  to  sell,  whether  it  be  culm,  pnea,  buckwheat,  or  stove— the  latter  the  hignest 
^<2o-~co0ts  just  the  same  at  the  mine,  and  while  some  of  the  sizes  will  bring  $2.25, 
^"cr  sizes  may  bring  onlv  50  cents.  The  culm  is  the  very  smallest.  Then  you 
<^ome  to  the  rice,  ttien  the  buckwheat,  then  the  pea,  just  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  screen,  and  as  all  those  sizes  mnst  be  made  in  order  to  get  what  we  call  the 
domestic  sizes  or  higher-priced  sizes,  it  is  obyious  that  a  producer  mnst  sell  his 
whole  production  of  the  small  sizes  at  whatever  price  they  will  bring  in  the  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  Ijitnminoos  coal  or  snffer  a  total  loss  on  say  30  per  cent  of 
his  mine  production. 

Q.  These  are  the  steam  sizes  that  compete  with  bitamionns? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Does  not  the  culm  become  competitive  for  domestic 
purposes  by  the  use  of  fans?— A.  It  can't  be  nsed  for  domestic  purposes  because  it 
IS  so  fine  that  it  will  run  through  the  grate;  nor  can  they  use  it  in  a  locomotive 
as  the  exhaust  would  drive  out  such  a  large  proportion  of  it.  They  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  devise  any  way  of  using  the  small  sizes  except  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  In  recent  years,  how  far  has  fuel  gas  and  illuminating  i?as,  used  in  the  kitch- 
ens of  the  country,  competed  with  anthracite  coal? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
que.stion  to  answer.  It  can  only  he  answered  in  this  way:  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  other  fuels  coming  into  the  market  in  competition  with  anthracite  coal, 
instead  of  mining  and  transporting  50,000,000  tons,  as  they  now  do,  they  would  be 
mining  and  transporting  75,000,000  or  100,000,000  tons.  It  has  prevented  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  that  otherwise  they  would  have  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  this  substitution  not,  however,  resulted  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  reserve  supply  for  future  years?— A.  Of  course.  Twenty-five 
million  tons  you  could  have  mined  and  sold  is  not  mined  or  sold;  it  is  still  in  the 
ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  does  not  help  the  present  generation?— A.  No. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  and,  besides,  you  know,  there  is  always  more  coal  found  when  you 
come  to  dig  it  out  than  was  ever  estimated  when  it  was  in  the  ground.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that.    1  believe  there  is  coal  enough  for  200  years  instead  or  150. 


Q.  In  the  Reading  lands?— A.  No;  in  the  entire  region. 


How  will  the  reserves  of  other  companies  compare  with  those  of  the  Read- 
ings'—A. The  Reading  owns  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  will  come  a  time,  unles  the  ownership  changes, 
when  the  Reading  will  own  the  entire  anthracite  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  coun- 
try?—A.  I  do  not  know  what  warrants  you  in  thinking  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  (luestion— your  judgment  on  it— that  is  all. — A.  I  do  not  see 
any  indication  of  that  result  at  present. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kenn  edy.  )  Have  the  other  companies  reserves  that  will  last  as  long 
as  those  of  the  Reading  company?— A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them?— A.  I  could  mention  a  company  that  has  25  years'  reserve. 
That  is  the  lowest.  From  that  it  will  run  up  close  to  the  Reading.  I  know  there 
are  other  companies  that  have  a  very  large  reserve. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estimate  made  by  William 
Griffiths  in  the  Bond  Record  of  years  ago  respecting  the  anthracite  coal  supply?— 
A.  I  have  read  that,  but  I  have  forgotten.  I  estimate  we  have  15,000,000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  in  this  repon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  the  reserves  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  would  be  exhausted  in  10  years.— A.  No;  not  quite  that — 10 
per  cent  in  10  years  and  75  per  cent  in  40  years. 

Q.  They  have  reserve  lands?- A.  Oh,  yes.  The  life  of  a  colliery  is  about  30 
years.  Then  they  must  open  up  new  collieries,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  great 
expense,  for  which  a  sinking  fund  should  be  established,  and  which  is  not  now 
done  except  by  a  few  companies.  Remember,  you  have  to  have  a  new  colliery,  a 
new  plant  every  80  years,  and  there  are  a  great  many  millions  now  invested  in 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  the  most  easily. or  the  least  easily  worked  portions 
of  the  territory  now  being  developed?— A.  The  veins  nearest  the  surface  are 
being  worked  out  first.  You  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chance  in  rinking 
shafts.  You  may  strike  a  vein  in  one  locality,  in  perfect  place  where  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  at  all,  and  a  few  tundred  feet  away  you  may  run  into  a  break,  and 
that  holds  good  all  over  the  JCcgion.  It  is  only  by  experience,  by  putting  down 
shafts  that  one  can  tell  whether  those  veins  are  in  place  or  whether  they  have 
been  squeezed  out,  as  they  are  in  some  places.  For  instance,  I  have  opened  col- 
lieries on  some  tracts  of  land  and  got  one  first-class  colliery  that  would  produce 
cheap  coal,  atid  the  other  one  would  be  good  for  nothing  and  the  expenditure 
wasted .  That  is  another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  coal.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hazard  in  sinking  these  shafts  until 
developments  have  gone  sufficiently  far  to  demonstrate  just  where  the  vein  is  in 
place. 

Q.  The  belts  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  however,  are  really  more  difficult  to  work 
than  in  the  Wyoming,  are  they  not?— A.  It  costs  20  cents  a  ton  more  to  produce  in 
the  Schuylkill  than  in  the  Wyoming  region. 
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Q.  And  from  Schnylkill  a  larsre  part  of  the  f ntnre  supply  of  the  country  will 
have  to  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  consequence,  then,  we  have  to  expect  in  the  f ntnre  a  greater  exx)en8e 
of  mining  than  at  present?— A.  Naturally;  as  you  go  deeper  the  expense  will 
increase.  You  know  something  about  the  formation,  don't  yon,  of  the  coal  veins? 
We  have,  for  instance,  16  veins  in  some  places,  with  a  certain  amount  of  rock 
between  them,  and  the  lowest  one  or  those  may  be  down  3,000  feet  in  some  locali- 
ties. Naturally,  as  the  veins  near  the  surface  are  worked  out  and  you  have  to  go 
deeper  and  work  much  deeper  veins,  it  will  cost  more  to  produce  coal,  and  in  a 
great  many  places  the  deeper  you  go  down  the  more  water  you  encounter.  For 
instance  the  last  year  I  worked  the  Reading  mines,  we  pumped  two  tons  and  a 
half  of  water  for  evei^y  ton  of  coal  we  raised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  Are  you  aware  of  any  tendency  toward  consolidation  of 
thedifferent  railroads  which  serve  the  anthracite  coal  territory? — A.  No,  no;  lam 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  leasing  or  the  purchase  of  one  road  by  another? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  know  of  any.  All  I  know  is  what  I  see  in  the  public  prints,  that  one  company 
has  piirchased  the  stock  of  another,  and  so  on.  That  you  know  as  well  as  I.  I 
have  no  inside  information  of  anything  in  contemplation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  community-of -interest 
plans?— A.  No;  not  except  in  a  general  way.  That  is  all  on  the  surface.  I  think 
everybody  knows  about  that,  pretty  well.  One  company  may  buy  the  stock  of 
another,  and  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  It  will  produce  better 
results  for  the  people. 

Q.  The  community-of-interest  arrangement?—- A.  I  do  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
when  yon  get  stable  rates  and  reasonable  rates  the  country  will  be  more  pros- 
perous. I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  produce  greater  prosx)erity  than 
equal,  reasonable,  stable  railroad  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  suggestion  applies  to  all  railroad  rates?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  the  original  question:  What  would  prevent  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation  from  taxing  the  X)eople  for  the  benefit  of  the  combined  inter- 
ests?—A.  The  people.  You  can't  get  any  combination  of  capital  that  is  big  enough 
in  this  country  to  rob  the  people;  it  can't  be  done.  The  man  doesn't  live,  and 
could  not  live,  that  would  attempt  it,  in  my  judgment.  That  question  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  are  not  attempting  it,  you  think?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  any  men,  and  I  know  them 
pretty  well.  I  know  what  my  own  methods  were  in  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  engaged  in  it  to-day  that  is  not 
engaged  in  the  work  of  self-preservation.  I  do  not  believe  otherwise.  I  have  no 
interest  in  saying  so.  I  am  a  free^nd  independent  citizen,  but  I  believe  that,  and 
I  think  I  underetand  the  situation  pretty  well. 

You  ask  for  a  division  of  this  tonnage.    The  following  table  gives  the  figures: 

Per  cent. 

Pennsvl  vania  and  Reading ._ 21 

Lehigh  Valley 15.65 

Delaware.  Liacka wanna  and  Western 12, 57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11.48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11.32 

Erie  Railroad f. ^11.51 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9.55 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 4. 26 

Ontaiioand  Western 2.86 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  New  York  Oentral  recently  acquired  interest  in 
the  anthracite  regions?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  New 
York  Central  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in  the  anthracite  region.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  stockholders  own  stock  in  some  of  the  anthracite  roads.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  within  a  few  months  that  the  New  York  Central  owns 
certain  contracts,  certain  short  pieces  of  road,  and  that  it  was  about  to  build  a 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  coal  fields?— A.  Does  not  that  report  refer 
to  the  bituminous  fields? 

%  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Does  it  not  refer  to  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley /perhaps, 
which  was  an  independent  road  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company? — A.  Well,  the 
Erie  has  got  that. 


'  The  Erie  has  recently  taken  in  and  added  to  its  tonnage  so  as  to  give  it  1L51  per  cent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  refer  to  the  report  of  control  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hnd8on?~A.  If  they  have  control  of  it,  1  don't  know  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  Is  it  trne  that  the  Reading  fixes  the  price  of  coal  and 
that  other  companies  follow  the  lead  of  that  company?— A.  That  I  can  not  tell 
you,  be<'an8e  I  ao  not  know  what  their  policy  is  now. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  whether  that  was  trne  in  the  past? — ^A.  I  helieye  that  when  I 
was  president  of  the  Reading  I  had  considerable  influence  with  other  people;  yes. 
That  is  what  I  was  there  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  by  the  Reading?— A.  Not  except  from  the  pablic  prints. 

Q.  I  mean  by  the  public  press.  Would  not  a  combmation  that  increased  the 
tonnage  of  the  Reading  directly  give  that  company  a  still  more  important  voice  in 
fixing  the  price?— A.  No;  it  does  not  increase  their  tonnage  at  all. 

Q.  Not  the  direct  tonnage,  but  the  tonnage  controlled  by  the  two  roads;  it  adds 
the  proportion  formerly  carried  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  that 
formerly  carried  by  the  Reading,  does  it  not?— A.  No.  How  does  it  do  that?  They 
all  go  on:  they  each  have  their  coal;  they  each  have  their  coal  companies;  trans- 
porting it  does  not  change  their  movement  at  all. 

O.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  having  two  parallel  lines  that 
each  carry  coal  under  one  management?— A.  That  is  impossible;  it  never  will  be 
done;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  bar  to  the  actual  consolidation  of  these  roads?— 
A.  Yes. 

C^.  Where  is  it  found? — A.  I  think  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  now  prevent  the 
combining  and  consolidation  of  railroads. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  cause  of  the  receivership  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road? Was  it  the  leases  of  1892?— A.  Actual  lack  of  capital  to  carry  out  its  own 
plans. 

Q.  Was  not  there  also  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  such  a  lease? — A. 
Yes;  the  State  brought  suit  to  cancel  the  lease. 

Q.  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  suit?— A.  The  suit  was  discontinued  because 
the  Reading  went  into  the  receiver's  hands;  the  parties  on  both  sides  thought  it 
was  not  to  their  advantage  to  continue  the  suit,  and  it  was  discontinaed. 

Q.  Did  not  Chancellor  McGill  render  a  decision  at  that  time? — ^A.  If  my  recol- 
lection serves  me  right,  I  do  not  think  he  did;  1  think  the  suit  was  discon tinned 
before  he  rendered  any  decision,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  I  do  not  think 
he  did. 

Q.  A  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  would  not  operate 
against  an  actual  purchase?— A.  No. 

Cj.  So  that  a  purchaser  at  the  present  time  would  not  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing his  purchase  by  tlte  legal  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  consolidation  in 
189'J?— A.  Oh,  of  course  not:  I  know  of  no  way  that  you  can  prevent  a  man  from 
buying  property  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  terms,  as  printed  in  the  public  press,  under  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  transferred  to  the  Erie  Railroad? — A.  All  I 
know  about  it  is  what  I  saw  in  the  public  press. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an^  judgment  as  to  the  financial  expediency  of  such  a  pur- 
chase?—A.  I  think  it  is  wise. 

Q.  For  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes.        ^ 

p.  And  for  what  reason?— A.  Because  it  secures  to  that  road  a  tonnage  that 
might  otherwise  get  away  from  it;  I  think  it  was-a  good  move. 

Q.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  price  paid  for  the  securities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  so  far  as  that  price  was  mentioned  in  the  public  press? 
Was  It  high  compared  with  the  financial  position  and  possibilities  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No;  I  think  it  is  worth  the  price.  You  must  remember  that  anthracite 
coal  is  getting  more  valuable  with  every  ton  that  is  taken  out.  Yon  can  never 
replace  it  again.  The  Pennsylvania  company  has  a  large  tonnage  left  unmined, 
and  that  tonnage  is  now  secured  to  the  Erie  road.  There  has  been  no  money  in 
mining;  they  want  the  transportation  of  the  coal. 

Q.  The  transportation  of  that  coal,  then,  is  profitable  to  the  road? — A.  Reasona- 
bly so  only. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  if  they  assume  so  great  financial  responsibility  there 
must  be  considerable  profit? — A.  The  Erie  will  pay  off  all  that  debt  through  the 
sinking  fund  of  10  cents  per  ton,  as  they  have  provided,  and  it  will  be  wiped  out, 
and  without  any  burden  to  the  Erie. 

Q.  That  10  cents  will  be  put  on  the  price  which  will  be  charged  for  the  coal  at 
tide  water,  will  it  not?— A.  Not  necessarily.  It  will  be  sold  in  competition  with 
all  the  other  coal  and  at  the  same  price. 
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Q.  It  inU  simply  reduce  the  profits  on  coal  for  somebody?— A.  Yes;  it  will  be 
that  miich  less  than  for  some  other  company  which  has  not  been  conservative 
enough  to  provide  a  sinking  fnnd,  as  all  would  do.  And,  as  all  must  sell  at  the 
same  price,  tlie  one  that  does  not  pnt  that  10  cents  in  to  liquidate  debts  of  the  same 
nature  will  meet  with  a  day  of  rcckonins^  which  I  do  not  wish  to  contemplate. 

O.  The  debt  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund  will  be  extinguished  when  the 
cocu  is  exhausts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  tiiat  a  common  practice  with  the  other  roads  to  your  knowledge?— A.  It 
is  receiving  more  consideration  now,  because  people  are  seeing  that  they  must  do 
that  to  liquidate  the  debts  for  large  sums  of  money  which  have  been  invested  in 
coal  lands. 

Q.  The  f oimdation  of  such  ainking  funds  is  going  to  still  further  increase  the 
cost  of  putting  the  coal  upon  the  market  as  years  go  on,  is  it  not?— A.  I  suppose 
that  will  be  taken  into  considoration,  just  as  you  take  into  consideration  tho 
increased  amount  paid  to  the  miners  or  the  increased  cost  of  taking  coal  out  of  deeper 
mines  and  so  on;  that  is  pcrfectiv  natural. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  now  many  times  has  the  Beading  been  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  Mr.  McLeod?— A.  Four  times,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  causes  were  that  forced  the  receiverships  in  each  of 
those  cases? — A.  It  increased  its  debt  too  largely  in  financing  the  coal  lands  with 
bonds;  it  oould  not  earn  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  had  to  go  to  tho  wall. 

O.  In  any  case,  was  it  the  result  of  ruinous  combetition,  so  called? — A.  Yes;  it 
sold  coal  below  cost;  away  below  cost.  It  sold  coal  before  the  Beading  receiver^ 
ships  as  low  as  $3.48  a  ton  at  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  was  the  effect  upon  tiie  volume  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  after  the  receivership  of 
1893? — A.  The  debt  was  Increased  somewhat. 

O.  Was  not  the  cause  of  that  receivership  the  excessive  capitalization  and  issue 
of  t>onds  incurred  in  financing  the  coal  operations? — A.  No;  the  cause  of  that 
receivership  was  a  lack  of  capital.    For  instance,  when  I  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Jersey  Central  and  took  over  their  coal  operations  and  the  individual 
operators  as  wel],  I  found  that  I  had  $13,000,000  invested  in  coal  and  in  carrying   / 
the  customers  of  the  companies.    The  Beading  did  not  have  that  much  capital,  / 
and  I  had  to  borrow  |8,000,000  of  that  $18,000,000.    Then  the  panic  of  1893  came / 
on.    I  had  arranged  to  fund  that  ^,000,000  of  floating  debt  by  selling  securitiesy 
etc.,  giving  me  a  working  capital  of  $17,500,000,  but  the  parties  who  were  to  furv 
nish  the  money  had  six  montns  in  which  to  do  it,  and  on  account  of  that  pani^ 
coming  on  beforo  I  could  ^t  the  money,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  for  me  to 
do  except  to  put  the  Beadmg  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  to  save  its  securities. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  necessary  at  that  time  to  purchase  outright  large  amounts  of  coal 
produced  by  independent  operators? — A.  It  was  not  necessary.  I  did  it.  I  made 
all  those  contracts,  and  that  coal  was  purchased  under  those  contracts,  which 
proved  to  be  a  good  thing  because  it  has  stood  ever  since. 

Q.  Wonld  these  independent  operators  not  have  interrupted  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  Bailroad  at  this  tlmo  had  you  not  purchased  their  coal? — A.  No; 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  individual  operators.  Tho  individual  operators 
were  all  wiUinff  to  follow  me  always.  I  made  that  arrangement  with  them,  and 
they  considered  it  fair.  There  were  some  on  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  that 
had  contracts  outstanding  then  at  55  cents.  I  canceled  th^m  voluntarily,  gave 
them  all  dO,  and  brought  them  all  in  under  one  general  plan. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  any  coal  for  the  firm  of  Coxe  Brothers?— A.  Yes;  I 
made  a  contract  with  Coxe  Brothers  and  built  a  road  in  to  ^et  their  coal. 

Q.  Was  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  involved  m  the  well-known  case 
of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?—A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  comprint  at  that  time,  was  there  not,  on  the  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  that  they  charged  an  undue  amount  for  the  carriage  of  their 
<>oal? — A.  I  only  know  by  what  I  saw  in  the  press  that  Coxe  Brothers  had  a  suit 
psndii^  with  the  Lehigh  Valiey. 

Q.  Was  not  the  price  charged  for  transportation  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  practi- 
cally the  same  that  was  charged  by  all  the  other  roads?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
the  roads  all  charge  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Was  not  that  case  of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  practically,  then, 
ft  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  independent  operators  toward  all  the  anthracite 
<^oal  movers?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  An  individual  might  have  a  griev- 
&Qce  that  some  other  individual  would  not  have. 

Q*  Assuming  that  its  grievance,  however,  was  purely  a  financial  one,  not  per- 
Boiial,  would  uiat  still  not  be  true?— A.  One  individual  might  not  be  satisfied 
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with  what  another  indiTidnal  would  be  satisfied  with.  I  do  not  know  what  Uie 
Coze  Brothers  claimed;  I  never  saw  what  their  claim  was;  I  never  read  it.  Now, 
Coxe  Brothers  may  have  sought  to  get  something  that  was  not  fair — I  do  not  know 
abont  that — but  I  believe,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  individual  operators 
were  always  fairly  dealt  with,  because  I  dealt  with  them  myself,  and  I  know^  I  dealt 
with  them  fairly. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  entrance  into  New  Ehigland  territory  was  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  actually  purchased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  character  of  that  control? — A. 
That  was  largely  through  personal  influence. 

Q.  It  was  not,  then,  by  actual  purchase? — A.  I  purchased  enough  of  the  stock  to 
give  me  what  we  call  a  standing  with  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  property, 
and  by  that  I  persuaded  them  to  make  me  president  of  the  road,  but  I  conid  not 
control  the  company  by  actual  vote — nothing  like  it. 

Q.  fs  not  that  situation  typical  of  the  situation  of  many  other  roads  in  the 
counii  y,  namely,  that  the  actual  control  of  far  less  than  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock  ffives  virtufil  control  of  the  policy  of  the  company? — A.  That  depends  largely 
upon  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  party  who  holds  a  large  interest:  that  is, 
the  personnel  enters  very  largely  in  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  as  you  can 
readilv  understand.  An  objectionable  party  certainly,  as  you  know,  can  not  buy 
a  small  interest  in  a  road  and  control  it. 

Q.  But  parties  in  good  financial  standing  might  b^  getting  absolute  control  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad  dictate  its  policy  in  many  Instanoos,  owing 
to  tne  apathy  of  the  remaining  faction  of  the  stockholders?— A.  If  they  dictated  a 
policy  that  was  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  stockholders,  I  imagine  they 
would  get  along  all  right;  but  if  it  was  not,  I  do  not  think  they  would  stay  then 
very  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  McLeod.  what  effect  the 
striKe  of  19()0  had  upon  the  price  of  coal?— A.  It  had  a  tendency  to  advance  it,  and 
did  advance  it.  I  will  give  you  another  instance.  We  had  a  strike  the  latter  part 
of  1887  and  the  first  part  of  1888,  when  the  price  of  coal  went  up  immediately;  I 
will  show  you  how  tne  average  price  went  up.  For  instance,  in  18S7  the  average 
price  was  $3.67;  but  as  the  result  of  that  strike  from  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
1887,  running  into  1888,  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year  of  1888  was  $3.86. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  belief,  tho  strike  of  1900  was  one 
that  was  welcomed  by  the  railroads  as  a  good  thing  in  their  interest? — A.  No;  I 
think  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  One  gentleman  said  in  New  York  on  that  line  that  Mit<;hell  and  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union  did  what  the  coal  roads  and  coal  producers  had  never  been  able 
to  do;  that  they  brought  about  a  complete  stoppage  of  work,  and  the  owners  were 
thereby  enabled  to  work  off  their  surplus  stocks  at  increased  figures,  and  therefore 
that  the  strike  was  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  independ- 
ent operators,  and  a  good  thing  for  the  miners. — A.  That  has  been  the  practical 
result.    But  I  know  personally,  because  I  know  all  those  men  at  the  head  of  these 

?roperties,  that  they  did  not  want  a  strike;  they  did  all  they  could  to  avert  it 
'he  verv  fact  that  they  granted  the  miners'  demands  shows  that  they  did  not  want 
any  strike. 

Q.  Did  political  influence  have  much  effect  in  settling  that  strike?- A.  Oh,  that 
I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  made  the  money  when  the  price  advanced? — A.  The 
miners,  I  think.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me  up  to  tnis  time.  I  do  not  think 
coal  has  gone  up  enough  to  let  them  out  yet. 

Q.  How  about  the  middlemen?— A.  The  middlemen  always  get  about  the  same. 
Their  commissions  are  about  the  same,  no  matter  what  coal  costs  or  what  price  it 
brings. 

Q.  Did  not  the  middlemen  advance  the  price  before  there  was  any  advance  in 
the  price  at  the  seaboard?— A.  They  may  have  done  so.  Probably  they  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  ask  an  advance  on  some  coal  they  had  on  hand- 
naturally. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  now,  although  it  may  possibly  be  a  little  out  of  the 
connection,  how  the  coal  is  mined  by  the  coal  companies— whether  by  employing 
men  or  by  contracting  the  work? — A.  By  both  methods.  Usually  in  the  mine 
there  are  some  of  the  miners  who  work  on  a  contracts  They  get  so  much  a  yard 
for  cutting  coal  and  they  employ  their  own  help.  Then,  a  great  many  work  by 
the  day,  and  I  can  give  you  the  average  that  those  men  make  on  the  surf ave  and 
under  ground.  The  average  wage  for  above-ground  foremen,  for  instance— you 
know  there  are  foremen  above  ground  and  foremen  under  ground— is  $2.71  a  day, 
and  the  average  for  mechanics  above  ground  is  $1.92.  The  average  for  laborers 
above  ground,  $1.29;  boys  under  16,  62  cents.  Below  ground  foremen  get  ^05; 
miners,  $2.40;  laborers,  $1.68;  boys  under  16,  89  cents  a  day. 
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Q.  Does  that  mean  steady  employment  during  the  year? — A.  No;  the  average  is 
about  200  6&ys  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  McLeod  should  put  in 
his  testimony  a  very  great  deal  of  material  that  he  has  that  may  not  be  brought 
oat  by  our  questions. — A.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  because  I  feel  that  the  more 
this  subject  is  talked  about  and  ventilated,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody. 
For  instance,  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  when  I  leased  those  properties,  and  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  that  I  was  trving  to  make  a  combination  to  increase  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  all  that,  and  I  said:  ''  Grentlemen,  I  wish  to  go  before  you  and  tell 
von  everything  I  know.  I  would  like  to  bring  our  books  and  show  you  what  we 
have  been  doing,  because  I  believe  that  the  more  that  is^known  about  these  things 
and  about  this  business,  the  more  our  methods  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness."  And  I  think  so  now;  and  while  I  am  not  directly  interested  in  the 
boBiness  at  this  moment,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  a  bit.  I  think  that  the 
more  this  subject  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  people  like  yourselves,  who  are 
interested  in  making  laws  for  the  protection  of  everybody,  which  means  fairness 
to  man  and  man,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  people  and  for  the  corporations  too. 
Of  course,  all  that  I  think  and  believe  is  in  the  direction,  as  you  understand,  of 
just  what  is  being  done,  because  I  believe  that  the  close  control  of  these  corpora- 
tions will  produce  better  results  to  the  people  and  better  to  themselves  than  if 
they  were  allowed  to  run  down  by  ruinous  competition  until  finally  the  people 
will  have  to  pay  more  money  for  coal.  I  say  that  because,  as  I  have  said  here 
before,  you  can  only  mine  and  you  can  only  distribute  anthracite  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer within  a  short  period  of  the  year— not  over  C  months.  There  are  6  months 
that  you  can  scarcely  give  it  awa]r.  You  might,  approaching  the  seadon  when 
they  want  to  consume  it,  but  after,  in  the  spring  months,  you  can  not  do  anything 
witii  it;  and  the  only  way  that  you  can  mine  and  handle  and  distribute  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  is  to  have  it  done  by  the  great  corporations.  Corporations  hav- 
ing large  capital,  who  can  mine  and  produce  cheap  coal  and  give  it  to  the  consumer 
when  he  wants  it,  and  you  can  not  do  it  in  any  other  way.  You  can  readily  see 
now  if  this  coal  was  not  mmed  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  if  those 
mines  were  idle  all  those  months  how  it  would  be.  The  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  plants  and  on  everything  is  accumulating  all  the  time,  your  fixed 
charges  are  going  on,  and  the  investment  would  have  to  be  doubled  if  the  com- 
panies had  to  mme  and  move  the  coal  during  the  months  when  consumers  will 
take  it.  Then  no  individual  would  be  capable  of  conducting  the  business  in  the 
way  in  which  it  must  be  conducted.  It  must  be  done  by  a  large  aggregation  of 
capital  and  thorough  organization  on  a  large  scale.  Bituminous  coal  mining  is 
very  different.  Bituminous  coal  Js  taken  the  year  round  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. But  anthracite  is  a  commodity  that  is  manufactured,  practically — put 
through  these  breakers  and  all  this  process — and  it  is  only  needed  within  certain 
times  of  the  year.  And  I  tell  you  if  it  is  not  done  in  this  way  it  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer very  much  more  money  than  it  is  costing  now,  and  sometimes,  unless  done 
in  this  way,  consumers  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  at  all.  You  can  not  mine  and 
move  coal  as  fast  as  it  would  be  needed  during  those  months  of  the  year  when 
everybody  wants  it. 

Q.  Last  fall,  as  we  understand,  the  mine  workers  had  only  about  12,000  men  of 
that  anthracite  region  in  their  organization.  We  now  understand  that  they  have 
upward  of  80  per  cent  of  the  men  organized,  and  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  getting  recognition  for  their  union;  that  is,  that  they  shall  confer  and 
arrange  a  scue  of  prices  and  fix  conditions  for  every  succeeding  year,  as  is  done  in 
the  bituminous  regions.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  and  coal  carriers  and  operators  meeting 
them  on  this  question  of  arranging  a  scale  of  prices  every  year  for  them? — A.  I 
can  best  answer  that  question  by  stating  what  1  did.  When  I  was  in  a  position  of 
authority  and  had  strikes  on  my  hands— I  have  had  some  of  the  largest  strikes 
that  we  nave  had  in  this  country — my  policy  was  never  to  raise  the  issue  as  to 
whether  a  man  belonged  to  a  labor  organization  or  not.  He  would  come  and  see 
nie;  if  he  was  respectable  and  respectful  when  he  was  in  my  presence  I  did  not  care 
who  he  was;  and  I  found  that  tnat  way  of  treating  with  men  was  the  very  best 
That  is  a  practical  answer  to  your  question.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  men  is  to  look  them  square  in  the  face  and  talk  to  them  and  try  to  arrive  at 
something  that  is  reasonable  and  fair  without  resorting  to  force  on  either  side.  I 
believe  in  that  policy,  and  I  believe  it  can  always  be  pursued. 

9-  I>o  you  not  believe  that  the  men  can  get  better  results  for  themselves  by 
going  to  the  corporation  in  an  aggregate  capacity  and  conferring  with  them  in 
that  way? — ^A.  I  do.  I  certainly  think  that  men  make  a  mistake  when  they  dele- 
SAte  their  power  to  some  other  party.  I  think  that  men  would  always  get  what  is 
fair  in  the  end  if  they  would  be  frank  and  go  to  their  own  people.    I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  an  employer  in  the  ooontry— if  there  is  I  am  very  sorry — that  will  not 
meet  with  his  men,  no  matter  whether  thev  belong  to  a  labor  organization  or  not 
Men  have  the  right  to  organize,  in  my  judgment,  just  as  well  m  the  capacity  of 
labor  as  they  have  in  any  other.    I  do  not  believe  m  discriminating, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about  the  present  emergency  which  seems 
to  be  upon  the  people  in  the  anthracite  coal  business.  The  men  are  organized, 
oyer  80  per  cent  of  them;  they  want  the  companies  to  meet  their  representatiTes 
in  conference  and  fix  the  price  and  fix  other  conditions,  more  for  recognition  of 
the  union  than  anything  else.  If  that  does  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  wages, 
which  we  understand  it  does  not  at  the  present  time,  but  just  a  recognition  of  the 
union  as  it  is  reco^^nized  in  the  bituminous  fields,  do  jon  think  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  mme  operators  to  hold  out  against  giving  this  recognition  that 
they  desire  and  thus  bring  about  a  cessation  of  work  and  perhaps  a  hig^her  price 
for  coal?— A.  Their  action  one  way  or  the  other  means  nothing.  It  is  mere  words, 
because  when  they  advanced  the  wages  of  the  men  they  gave  them  all  the  recog- 
nition that  they  needed.  As  you  say  yourself,  there  were  only  20  per  cent  of  them 
in  the  organization  before  that  and  now  there  are  80  per  cent  in  it.  Tiiere  is  a  sub- 
stantial recognition.  Now,  no  matter  whether  they  meet  them  or  not,  those  men 
are  in  the  organization;  they  are  there,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  words  which  do 
not  change  the  facts  at  all  as  I  view  it.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  when  you  have  got  a  great  body,  an  army  of  145,000  or  150.000 
men,  of  meeting  them,  so  long  as  thev  are  respectful.  It  does  seem  to  me  so.  Of 
course,  if  meeting  them  means  that  they  are  goinij  on  demanding,  and  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  obtaining  reasonable  concessions,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  business 
policy.  One  concession,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  means  to  men  of  that  kind 
another  demand.  They  lose  their  heads  and  they  think  they  can  get  anything 
they  ask  for,  and  they  are  so  likely  to  go  on  and  crowd  the  employer  to  the  walL 
In  other  words,  they  will  simply  make  the  employer  say,  *'I  will  not  do  anything; 
you  may  strike  if  you  wish."    That  is  the  danger. 

Q.  They  are  human,  and  the  employers  and  capitalists  of  the  country  are  homan 
too;  and  you  think  there  is  also  danger  of  the  combined  capital  of  the  conntry 

foing  on  and  crowding  more  and  more  because  it  has  the  iwwer  to  do  it? — A.  No; 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  capitalists  will  be  more  reasonable  than  the  men  who  work 
for  theii>daily  bread  will  to?— A.  Why ,  you  have  an  instance  right  here.  One  com- 
pany has  been  buying  into  another  recently,  and  the  very  first  time  the  miners 
asked  an  advance  they  got  it;  and  they  are  more  likely  to  get  it  under  thoee  con- 
ditions than  they  are  under  the  other.  The  individual  operator  could  not  have 
afforded  to  give  them  that  advance  without  the  corporations  had  backed  it  up, 
and  they  are  more  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of  the 
harmonizing  influences  which  are  going  on. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  4.50  p,  m. ,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  March 
18,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  April  9^  1901. 

TESTIHOHT  OF  MB.  ntVIVG  A.  8TEABHS, 

President,  Coxe  Bros,  <fc  Co»,  Incorporated. 

The  commission  met  at  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Irving  A.  Steams  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address  and  your 
business  position?— A.  My  name  is  Irving  A.  Stearns.  I  am  president  of  the 
Ooze  Bros.  <&  Oo.,  Incorporated.  Our  main  office  is  at  Drifton,  Pa.,  but  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  at  143  Liberty  street,  New  York,  and  my  residence  is  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa. 

CJ.  Have  you  any  official  relation  to  other  corporations  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  or  transportation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill  Railroad  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the  same  parties  tnat 
own  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  location  of  these  enterprises?— A.  The  mines  of  Coze 
Bros.  &  Co.  are  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lehigh  region.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  considerable  territory.  [Indicating  on  chart  ]  Everything  as  shown 
here  iu  purple  evidently  belongs  to  Coze  Bros.  <&  Co.;  but  as  to  the  location,  as 
shown  by  tnis  map,  I  can  not  designate  each  colliery. 
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Q.  Will  yon  describe  the  location  of  the  Delaware,  Snsqnehannaand  Schnylkill 
Railroad  in  general,  its  length  and  its  principal  connections?— A.  It  connects  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  what  is  Known  as  Gam  Ran  Junction  and  extends 
to  Hazleton,  to  Drifton,  and  to  Beaver  Meadow  and  Oneida,  connecting  all  the 
collieries  of  Coxe  Bros.  <fe  Co.,  Incorporated;  and  it  also  connects  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
and  the  Central  Railroad  of  iNew  Jersey. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  take  ap  in  detail  the  different  topics,  have  yoa  any 
general  statement  which  yon  are  prepared  to  sabmit  respecting  the  state  of  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  or  any  movements  in  progress?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  tne  rates  upon  anthracite  coaimade  ap  at  the  present  time? — 

A.  That  is  a  (|aestion  that  does  not  come  to  meat  all,  as  all  of  oar  coal  that  goes 
to  tdde  water  is  shipped  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  on  onr  own  cars,  in  onr 
own  trains,  and  witn  onr  own  crews.  All  our  western  and  line  coal  is  shipped 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  line  points,  except  what  we  ship  by  lake,  wnich 
goes  to  Buffalo,  over  the  Pennsylvania  all  the  way  now,  thoogh  it  formerly  went 
over  the  Pennsylvania  to  Emporium.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
making  rates 

Q.  Are  there  any  individual  operators  who  ship  over  yonr  line?— A.  No.  We 
purchase  coal  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee,  at  his  breaker,  and  of  course  that  goes  over  our 
lines,  but  it  goes  as  our  own  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  system  under  which  coal  is  generally  shipped  by 
the  individual  operators,  or  the  relations  which  exist  between  independent  opera- 
tors and  the  railroads?— A.  For  several  years  past  the  great  majority  have  sold  their 
coal  to  the  railroad  companies  on  a  percentage  basis;  that  is,  60  per  cent  of  the 
tide  water  price  to  the  operator,  and  the  railroad  company  received  the  other  40  per 
cent,  the  railroad  company  guaranteeing  the  sales  and  paying  all  of  the  expenses 
of  them. 

Q.  So  that  the  system  under  which  coal  was  formerlv  shipped  by  Coxe  Bros.  Sc 
Co.  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware,  Sosquehanna  and  Schnylkill  Rail- 
road was  on  that  basis?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  shipped 
nnder  that  special  contract.  I  do  not  speak  from  knowledge,  but  only  from  hear- 
say.   They  had  some  traffic  arrangements  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  causes  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware, 
Sosquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad  by  the  firm  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.?— A.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  state  them  definitely,  as  I  have  only  been  in  their  employ  for  3 
years,  and  the  only  two  men  who  could  probably  answer  that  question  are  Eckley 

B.  Coxe  and  E.  B.  Ely,  who  are  dead.  But  I  have  understood  the  object  in  build- 
ing this  railroad  was  to  connect  all  their  collieries,  so  they  could  deliver  their  coal 
to  any  of  the  different  roads  with  which  they  connect,  and  which  I  mentionad— the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 

Q.  Coxe  Brothers  is  a  firm? — A.  It  was  a  firm  up  to  December  31, 1895.  Since 
then  it  has  been  a  corporation. 

Q.  Is  the  cori>oration  independent  of  any  particular  line  of  railroads  in  making 
its  shipments?— A.  Except  to  tide  water.  We  have  a  trackage  contract  with  the 
lishigh  Valley  Railroad  by  which,  as  I  stated  before,  we  run  onr  own  cars,  our 
own  trains,  and  our  own  crews  to  tide  water. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  firms  or  corporations  which  have  similar  relations  to  the 
railroads,  to  yonr  knowledge?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  sure  there  are 
not. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  proposition  made  to  the  independent  operators  for  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  tide-water  price?— A.  Yes;  they  have  made  an  offer,  I 
^ink  of  65  per  cent  for  their  coal,  35  per  cent  to  go  to  the  railroad  company  for 
freight.  This  result  was  arrived  at,  I  think,  by  a  committee  of  individual  oper- 
ators and  a  conunittee  representing  the  railroad  companies.  They  had  sessions 
lasting  over  several  weeks,  and  that  is  the  result  of  the  conference.  That  is  the 
proposition  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  individual  operators  on  the 
different  lines. 

Q.  Was  such  proposition  xmiformly  offered  by  all  the  railroads  in  this  terri- 
tory?—a.  I  understand  it  was. 

Q>  Substantially  identical  in  all  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  reception  given  to  this  proposition  by  the 
^dividual  operators?— A.  Only  by  hearsay.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  of 
tne  individual  shippers  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  si^ed  these 
^ntracts.  I  have  also  been  informed  that  none  of  the  ot)erator8  on  the  hues  of  the 
tjehigh  Valley,  Jersey  Central,  and  otner  railroads  had  signed  them  up  to  10  days 
^^  Weeks  ago,  which  was  the  last  I  heard. 

AfT  ^^^  ^^'  ^H^LUPS.)  How  mtich  per  ton  or  car  is  this  price  which  they  get, 
01 65  per  cent  and  35  per  cent?— A.  It  is  65  per  cent  of  the  tide  water  price  per  ton. 
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Q.  What  is  the  price?— A.  That  varies.  They  take  each  month  by  itself.  They 
take  thb  average  price  received  for  the  coal  at  tide  water  on  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  And  fix  the  price  of  freight  accordingly?— A.  Yes.  If  coal  were  selling  at  $4 
per  ton  at  tide  water,  the  operator  wonld  receive  65  per  cent  of  $4  and  the  railroad 
company  wonld  take  the  other  35  per  cent  for  freight.  Then  on  the  smaller  sizes 
there  is  a  different  rate.  £  am  speaking  from  memory  now,  bnt  I  think  it  is  50  per 
cent  for  pea  and  40  per  cent  for  the  smaller,  although  I  am  not  positive,  as  we  &re 
not  interested  in  these  contracts  and  it  is  only  hearsay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  will  yon  describe  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  prepared  and  small  sizes?— A.  A  prepared  coal  includes  all  sizes 
from  chestnut  up  to  brc^en.  Small  sizes  include  everything  from  pea  down  to 
what  we  call  barley  coal.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  meshes,  if  you  want  to  know 
the  different  sized  meshes  over  which  they  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  When  you  say  the  freig:ht  charge  is  40  per  cent,  yon 
mean  over  the  selling  commissions  and  all,  do  you  not? — A.  The  railroad  company 
pays  the  operator  (i5  per  cent,  and  the  35  per  cent  goes  for  freight,  selling  expenseb, 
and  ail  the  rest.    That  is  what  the  railroad  gets. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  railroad  does  the  selling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  railroad  assumes  the  actual  title  to  the  coal  at  the 
breakers — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  individual  operator  from  that  time  forth  ceases  to  have  an  interest 
in  the  coal,  otherwise  than  in  the  price  which  the  railroad  company  receives  at 
tide  water?— A.  He  has  no  responsibility.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  sellin^^  the 
coal.  The  railroad  company  pays  the  60  per  cent,  or  the  65  per  cent,  whatever  the 
percentage  may  be,  of  the  tide-water  price  for  the  month. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer?— A.  The  different  companies. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  distance  by  the  shorter  and  also  by  the  more  roundabout 
routes,  in  general  figures,  from  the  coal  centers  to  tide  water? — A.  I  have  not 
looked  that  question  up,  and  do  not  think  1  can  give  the  information.  I  know  the 
distance  we  ship  is  125  miles— from  the  junction  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  to 
Perth  Amboy.  It  is  more  than  that,  of  course,  from  the  Lackawanna  region  and 
some  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  to  be  an  equitable  difference  in  the  rate, 
according  to  the  distance  they  haul  the  coal?  Suppose  your  mine  is  100  miles 
nearer  than  some  other  anthracite  mine,  do  you  get  the  same  percentage?  Do  you 
get  6)  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  coal  at  tide  water  and  the  man  100  miles  farther 
on  the  same  pnce  that  you  get:'— A.  That  condition  does  not  exist  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  When  1  speak  of  the  125  miles  we  haul  that  coal,  down  to  the  junc- 
tion, I  do  not  include  the  haul  from  the  collieries.  We  haul  it  part  way  over  oar 
own  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  be  the  probable  distance  from  these  coal 
centers  to  tide  water?— A.  The  difference  in  the  Wyoming  region  is  very  slight; 
not  very  much  difference.  From  the  Schuylkill  regpion  they  ship  largely  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  object  have  the  railroad  companies  in  view  in 
offering  this  65  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price  to  the  independent  operators  of 
the  coal  region?— A.  That,  I  think,  had  better  be  answered  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  companies  who  are  interested  in  those  contracts.    We  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  by  hearsay  and  by  general  knowledge  what  the  object  ia? — 
A.  I  could  only  give  you  what  my  opinion  would  be.  It  would  be  that  it  is  done  in 
order  to  control  or  consolidate  the  busmess  and  prevent  competition  and  the  cut- 
ting of  prices. 

Q.  They  also  insist  upon  having  a  clause  in  the  contract  that  they  shall  have  the 
entire  output  of  the  collieries  that  come  in  under  that  agreement? — A,  I  can  not 
say  about  that.  Not  having  any  personal  interest  in  these  contracts  I  have  not 
given  them  the  attention  that  1  othei  wine  would. 

Q.  { By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  know  what  the  life  of  these  contracts  was  to  be— 
for  a  limited  term  of  years  or  in  perpetuity?— A.  The  60  per  cent  contracts  were 
for  a  limited  term.  Most  of  them  expired  2  years  ago.  The  proposed  contracts  are 
in  perpetuity,  1  think,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Would  this  not  mean,  then,  from  the  date  of  signing  such  a  contract,  that  the 
individual  operator  su  signing  would  cease  to  be  independent?  Would  not  his 
output  be  dictated  to  him  by  the  railroad  company? — A.  Not  necessarily  his  out- 
put, bnt  the  price  would  be  fixed. 

Q.  He  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  at  tide  water, 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  other  railroads?— A.  Not  the  price  fixed 
by  them,  but  the  price  received  by  them.  It  is  settled  on  the  prices  received  the 
month  previous;  the  actual  average  price  received. 
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Q.  How  do  the  nnmbers  of  individual  collieries  at  the  present  time  compare 
with  the  number  in  existence  10  years  ago?  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  their 
disappearance? — A.  Quite  a  large  number  have  been  purchased  by  the  different 
companies  in  the  last  two  years.    They  are  decreasing. 

Q.  Will  you  state  some  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  that  absorption? — A. 
I  think  that  generally  the  individual  operator  nndshe  can  make  more  money  sell- 
ing out  than  oy  continuing  in  the  business. 

Q.  Has  there  been  complaint  among  the  individual  operators  that  the  rates 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  their  coal  were  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
rates  on  bituminous  ooal?—A.  At  times. 

Q.  How  do  those  rates  compare  in  general? — A.  They  have  been  higher;  but 
how  much  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Very  considerably  higher? — A.  Yes.  I  understard  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  bituminous  freights,  but  what  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  the  proceedings  instituted  by  Coxe  Brothers  St  Go.  before  the 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  made  because  of  complaint  that  the  rates  were 
unjustly  higher  on  hard  coal? — A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  mining  and  transporting,  is  there  justi- 
fication for  such  a  discrimination  against  hard  coal  as  in  favor  of  soft?  Does  it 
cost  more  to  transport  the  one  than  the  other? — A.  The  cost  of  transportation,  I 
should  say,  would  not  be  Ui  excess;  but  this  difference  prevails  to  a  certain  extent 
The  cars  loaded  with  anthracite  coal  as  a  rule  almost  always  return  empty.  I 
think  they  have  a  return  load  more  in  bituminous  coal  than  anthracite,  but  i  do  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  bituminous  business,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  formerly  connected  with  other  companies? — A.  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  12  years  as  manager  of  their  coal 
companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  company  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  owned  the  niines  and  transported  the  coal,  and  the  profits  were 
divided A.  (Interrupting.)  Among  the  stockholders. 

Q.  They  have  a  right  under  their  charter  to  do  that  business,  have  they?— A.  I 
can  not  say  that.  Most  of  the  coal  properties  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  came  to  them  by  the  purchase  of  other  lines  of  rail- 
way. For  Instance,  the  property  at  Shamokin  came  through  the  acquisition  of 
the  Northern  Central,  or  the  Shamokin  and  Potts\ille.  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Northern  Central,  and  which  owns  certain  properties  in  the  Shamokin  region. 

Q.  Then  all  these  transactions  at  the  seaboard  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders,  and  all  the  profit  from  the  coal  goes  to  the  stockholders  of  the  vari- 
ous roads,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  were  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  the  organization  was  concerned.  The 
Susquehanna  was  entirely  independent,  and  so  was  the  Mineral  Railroad  and 
Mining  Company. 

Q.  These  properties  were  taken  over  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
profits  were  divided,  as  per  understanding,  between  the  stockholders? — ^A.  What- 
ever the  profits  were  went  to  the  stockholders  of  the  coal  company. 


Q.  Not  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Oh,  no:  no. 


(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  not  at  least  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of 
these  companies  owned  directly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? — A.  Yes;  I  think  all 
the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  was  owned  by  the  Pennsvlvania;  also  of  the  Lykens 
Valley  and  of  the  Summit  branch  and  of  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  they  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  all  these  com- 
panies, and  all  the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

Q.  As  a  rule  is  not  most  of  the  stock  of  these  mining  companies  that  operate  in 
connection  with  railroads  owned  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes;  so  I  understand. 

Q.  They  are  simply  subsidiary  companies  for  the  transaction  of  certain  kinds  of 
bniiiness? — A.  As  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Are  the  accounts  of  the  two  companies  kept  entirely  distinct? — A.  Yes.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  were  kept 
entirely  distinct. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  charged  exactly  the 
same  for  the  transportation  of  coal  that  the  individual  producers  pay?— A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discrimination?— A.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  not  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  60  per  cent  rate.  They  charge  them  the  same  rate  as  any  opera- 
tor shipping  over  the  line.    They  pay  the  full  rate  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

O.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  rate  was?— A.  That  would  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  There  was  no  advantage,  then,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  to  the  coal 
company  from  the  connection  between  the  twoT—A.  Not  the  slightest. 
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Q.  Were  the  accoantB  kept  bo  distinct  that  the  cost  of  mining  to  the  mining 
company  could  be  estimatea?— A.  They  were  kept  absolutely  separate  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  acc^onnts. 

Q.  Is  that  the  practice,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  of  most  of  the  railroads? — 
A.  Ab  far  as  I  know,  the  coal  company  accounts  and  the  railroad  company  accounts 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 

Q.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  railroad  company  to  favor  its  own  coal  company 
as  against  individual  operators  if  it  so  chose  to  do;  that  is,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  railroad  to  transport  coal  from  its  own  companies  at  less  rate  than  it  charged 
individual  operators  who  had  no  financial  interest  with  them,  would  it  not? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  thev  are  legally  allowed  to  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  exist  in  case  such  discrimination  was  shown? — A.  If  I 
were  a  shipper  over  a  line  of  road,  and  I  knew  the  management  were  charging 
somebody  else  lees  than  they  charged  me,  I  would  try  to  see  if  I  could  find  some 
way  to  stop  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  would  really  be  no  difference  if  they  owned  all 
the  companies?— A.  It  would  simply  be  taking  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in 
another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  these  individual 
operators  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  companies?— A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 
I  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Have  you  known  of  instances  in  which  money  has  been 
loaned  or  advances  made  to  individual  operators  for  the  development  of  prop- 
erties?—A.  I  have  heard  that  such  loans  have  been  made.  I  can  not  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  however. 

Q.  Would  not  such  loans,  if  made,  tend  to  render  the  acquisition  by  purchase 
of  those  properties  simpler  bv  the  railroads  than  if  the  collieries  of  the  independent 
operators  were  in  fact  entirely  independent?— A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should,  anless 
the  loan  was  so  great  that  the  individual  operator  never  had  any  chance  to  get  out 
of  debt,  like  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Cj.  Mortgages  of  less  amount,  however,  placed  on  these  individual  collieries  have 
been  held  by  the  railroads,  have  they  not? — A.  I  can  nor  say  that. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  instances? — A.  I  have  heard  that  certain  companies  had 
advanced  money  to  the  operator  for  certain  improvements,  but  I  speak  without 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  most  of  the  individual  oper- 
ators located,  or  where  were  they  located?— A.  In  the  Wyoming,  the  Lackawanna, 
and  the  Lehigh  regions,  and  some  in  the  Schuylkill  region— fewer  in  the  Schuylkill. 

Q.  Fewer  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  percentage  of  coal  mined  in  this 
field  which  is  produced  by  individual  operators  at  the  present  time?— A.  No;  I  could 
not.     It  has  changed  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  round  numbers?  Was  it  10  per 
cent?— A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  think  it  was  more  than  that. 

CJ.  It  has  substantially  decreased  in  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  absorption 
and  purchase  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  this  tendency  to  absorption  been  the  result  of  distress  among  individual 
operators,  or  has  it  rather  been  attempted  by  purchase  at  substantial  remunera- 
tions? Has  it  been  more  profitable  to  sell  out  by  reason  of  fair  or  very  good  prices 
offered  for  the  properties,  or  have  the  individual  operators  been  forced  to  seil  out 
through  the  power  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  exercise? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  forced  to  sell  out,  but  that  they  did  so  because  they  could  realize 
a  very  good  profit  and  get  a  very  good  price. 

Q.  Do  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prohibit  a  railroad  from  operating  as  a  coal 
mining  company? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  maintain  two  independent  corporations,  one  of  which  mines  and  the 
other  transports? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  companies,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  mine  directly  them- 
selves?—A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Now,  I  can  not  say  about  the  Delaware.  Lack- 
awanna and  Western;  they  formerly  had  another  company  under  which  they 
operated,  but  how  it  is  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  On  what  lines  are  the  larger  operators  or  individual  operators,  or  were  they 
a  few  years  ago? — A.  I  would  say  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

As  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  understand  I  do  not  know  whether  the  company 
can  operate  coal  mines  or  not.    We  have  two  separate  organizations. 

Q.  In  what  manner  is  settlement  generally  made  with  the  independent  operators: 
do  you  know?  Are  they  paid  at  the  time  the  coal  is  delivered  at  tide  water  or  do 
they  receive  x)ayment  at  the  time  they  deliver  the  coal  at  the  breaker? — ^A.  As  soon 
as  the  prices  for  the  month  are  determined  they  are  paid;  generally  early  in  the 
mtf^nfVi  f/^iir^urinor.    For  Aurll  coal  they  would  be  paid  as  early  in  May  as  the  aver- 
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a^  price  was  determined.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  contracts  specify  a  certain 
time  or  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  contracts  of  which  yon  have  spoken  as  recently 
snbmitted  to  the  individaal  operators  and  signed  bv  some  on  the  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania permit  a  certain  amount  to  be  mined  each  year,  or  is  the  quantity  limi- 
ted?— ^A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  the  contract? — A.  I  had  a  copy  furnished  me  with  the 
terms  paid. 

Q.  What  are  those  terms? — A.  Sixty-five  per  cent  for  prepared  sizes,  and,  my 
recollection  is,  it  is  50  i>er  cent  for  pea  and  40  per  cent  for  buckwheat.  It  was 
some  time  ago  that  I  saw  the  conlract,  and  it  was  not  the  final  proof. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  in  your  own  case  you  have  a  long-time  trackage  arrange- 
ment with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.— A.  I  think  it  has  about  7  years  to  run. 

Q.  Does  it  permit  the  coal  mined  by  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.  to  be  transported 
at  cheaper  rates  to  the  seaboard  than  you  could  have  obtained  as  independent 
operators  not  controlling  a  railroad?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  for 
tne  reason  the  present  arrangement  involved  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money 
in  purchasing  e:iuipment,  such  as  cars  and  engines;  and  the  depreciation,  of  course, 
on  that  plant  is  quite  material.  Then  we  have  the  selling  expenses  to  pay,  which 
an  oi>erHtor  shipping  under  a  contract  with  a  railroad  company  does  not  have  to 
)>ay.  We  have  to  take  the  chances  of  all  bad  debts,  which  an  individual  operator 
does  not  have  to  do.  So,  taking  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  the  depreciation  of  the 
plant,  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  bad  debts,  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  we 
get  any  the  better  of  it  or  not. 

Q.  Youenjoythebenefitof  joint  rates,  do  you  not? — ^A,  Oh,  no;  we  pay  so  much 
per  ton  per  mile;  no  joint  rate  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  the  ownership  of  a  line  of  railroad  does  not 
give  you  an  advantage  in  the  price  paid  for  transportation  to  the  seaboard? — A.  I 
could  not  say  that  because  of  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  never 
made  any  calculation  on  it.  I  know,  of  course,  that  our  depreciation  is  very  large 
on  the  plant;  there  is  a  question  of  new  cars  coming  up  very  shortly. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  coal  goes  west  and  what  east,  respectively? — A.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  exactly,  if  you  would  like  to  know.  [Referring  to  table.] 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  the  year  1900  shipped  1,082,577  tons.  They  sold  at  the 
mines  22,077  tons.  They  used  for  the  company's  use,  steam,  etc.,  191,938  tons, 
ma  .ing  a  total  of  1,24H,592  tons.  We  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee  529,021  tons, 
making  a  total  shipped  from  the  mines,  including  the  Pardee  purchases,  1,561,598 
tons.  Of  the  amount  shipped  the  figures  will  not  check  up  with  what  I  have 
given  already,  because  we  nad  a  certain  amount  in  storage  at  Roan.  We  shipped 
to  Perth  Amboy  1.071,857  tons,  and  to  line  points  east  149,209  tons.  We  shipped 
to  Buffalo  for  lake  shipment  199,870  tons,  and  west  by  rail  160,446  tons;  total, 
1,580,882  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  what  percentage  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
region?— A.  It  is  about  8^  per  cent. 

<^.  Is  there  entire  freedom  on  the  part  of  individual  operators,  so  far  as  you 
know,  to  produce  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  their  own  disposi- 
tion, or  are  they  allowed  to  produce  a  certain  amount  and  held  to  that  allotment? — 
A.  I  can  speak  for  ourselves  on  that  point.  My  instructions  have  always  been  to 
mine  all  the  coal  that  we  could  sell  without  sacrifice — without  cutting  prices. 
That  is  the  principle  we  are  working  on. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  between  the  different  railroads  concerned  what  is 
known  as  an  annual  allotment? — A.  Several  years  ago  there  was.  The  presidents 
of  the  different  railroads  got  together  and  agreed  on  a  percentage  that  each  com- 
pany should  ship,  but  I  do  not  Slink  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  that  for 
some  time.  Everybody  ships  all  he  desires  to  ship.  Any  company  can  ship  all  the 
ooal  it  can,  and  fill  the  cars  all  up,  and  do  anythmg  it  likes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  proportion  each  year  remained  about  con- 
stant?—A.  Yes,  naturally;  for  the  reason  that  allotment  was  based  upon  the 
ree[>ective  outputs  of  the  companies,  and  they  would  necessarily  follow  very  close 
to  those  f  gures. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  official  who  prepares  and  publishes 
these  official  statements  of  allotment?— A.  There  is  no  statement  of  allotment  made. 

Q.  Of  the  tonnage  shipped? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  his  address.  His  name  is 
W.  W.  Ruley,  of  Philadelphia. 

O.  He,  however,  stands  in  no  official  relation  to  any  of  the  railroad  companies, 
as  far  as  you  know? — A.  Not  as  I  understand;  no. 

Q.  Has  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.'s  proportion  held  in  the  last  5  or  10  years  or  has  it 
increased?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  about  stationary  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 
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Q.  Has  the^roportion  been  stationary  for  the  most  of  the  other  railroad  com- 
paniee;  referring,  for  example,  to  the  table  published  in  the  New  York  Financial 
and  Commercial  Chronicle?— A.  I  conld  not  Kive  yon  those  figures.  That  in  a  mat- 
ter easily  determined  from  the  statistics.    lu  general  I  think  it  Is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  that  its  allot- 
ment was  too  small,  considering  its  facilities?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  Beading  Bail  road  is,  nowever,  the  most  important  producer,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  is  the  largest  producer;  yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  have  never  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of 'the 
Beading  Bailroad  that  it  deserved  a  larger  proportion? — A.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  have  not  made  that  complaint. 

(^.  Do  the  sales  agents  or  the  presidents  of  the  different  roads  meet  at  any  time 
officially  or  unofficially,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  determine  what  amounts  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  road? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  meet  in  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  production  each  sea- 
son?—A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  will  be  4  years  in  August  since  I  became  pres- 
ident of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. ,  and  I  have  not  been  called  to  such  a  conference  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  conference  to  fix  such  allotment. 

Q.  Were  such  conferences  held  regularly  4  or  5  years  ago? — ^A.  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  meetings  of  the  sales  agents? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  regular  meetings,  but  they  do  meet  occasionally,  probably  twice  a  year, 
or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  lay  down  fixed  or  positive  prices. 
I  think  their  meetings  are  more  for  discussion  as  to  about  what  price  they  should 
receive. 

Cj.  There  is,  however,  an  agreement  as  to  what  a  fair  price  under  the  conditions 
of  each  season  should  be,  is  there  not? — A.  I  think  so.  We  do  not  attend  these 
meetmgs. 

Q.  Suppose  to  morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month,  the  Beading  Bailroad.  or 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  or  your  own  road,  should  doable 
your  output  by  some  means,  what  would  be  the  result? — A.  It  could  not  sell  the 
coal. 

Q.  Could  you  not  sell  it  by  shading  the  price  somewhat? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  ix>ssible. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  demand  for  coal  is 
somewhat  greater?— A.  To  do  that  would  demoralize  the  whole  coal  trade,  and  the 
producer  so  selling  would  have  to  stop  mining,  becanse  the  price  received  would 
be  less  than  the  coal  had  cost,  and  you  can  not  do  business  on  that  basis  very  long. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  complaint  or  statement  that  the  coal  was  mined  at 
a  loss  by  many  of  these  coarcompanies  owned  by  the  railroads,  but  that  the  rail- 
roads were  so  enabled  to  mine  at  a  loss  ))ecause  they  made  a  profit  in  transporting 
the  coal  for  themselves?— A.  I  have  heard  that  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  in  respect  to  its  soundness?— A.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  of  the  companies,  excepting  our  own. 

Q.  Speaking  of  your  own  experience,  would  that  be  true? — A.  No;  I  think  we 
would  make  a  small  profit  on  the  mining. 

Q.  It  was  testified  before  this  commission  some  weeks  ago  that  the  cost  of  coal 
at  the  breaker  was  on  an  average  $1.71.  What  is  the  price  at  tide  water,  fixed  on 
the  1st  of  April,  as  published  in  the  papers;  do  you  know?— A.  I  think  the  price 
is  $4  per  ton  for  stove  and  nut. 

Q.  Have  you  received  notice  from  the  other  companies  or  from  any  persons  to 
the  effect  that  this  would  be  the  price  for  this  season?— A.  I  think  the  only  com- 
pany that  sends  out  an  Eastern  circular  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading.  We 
receive  a  circular  from  that  company  announcing  its  prices.  I  read  a  newspaper 
article  which  stated,  and  I  think  it  is  correct,  that  the  present  circular  and  net 
prices  f.  o.  b.  the  harbor  were:  Broken.  $4;  egg.  $4.25;  stove,  $4.50;  chestnut,  $4.50. 
But  it  goes  on  further  and  says  that  these  are  the  regular  prices  that  have  be^i 
prevailing,  and  that  sales  may  be  made  with  the  following  disconnts  or  reductions 
from  the  price:  April,  50  cents  a  ton  off  these  prices;  May.  40  cents  off;  June,  80 
cents  off;  July,  20  cents  off;  August,  10  cents  off,  and  September,  the  full  circular 
price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
prices,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes.    That  is  practically  the  price  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  said  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  is  the  only  company  that  gives  out  a 
circular?— A.  I  think  it  is  the  only  one. 

O.  It  sends  to  the  other  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  companies  follow  the  prices  the  Beading  names  in  the  circular? — 
A.  Not  neces-sarily.    If  we  can  get  more  we  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  to  follow  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  price  list? — A.  I 
think  generally  all  do. 
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Q.  The  Reading  people  fix  the  price  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  it  without  consnltiiig  the  other  companies  or  not.  I  can  not  say  that. 
They  may  agree  or  not,  bnt  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  always  sell  onr  obal  for 
all  we  can  get  for  it,  and  usually  get  a  little  more  than  the  circular  price,  espe- 
cially on  the  Lehigh  coals,  which  are  a  higher-grade  coal. 

Q.  (By Mr.  Ripley.)  Repeating  a  qu«>-8tlon  which  I  asked  before,  the  effect  of 
any  one  of  these  railroads  exceeding  what  has  been  a  customary  proportion  of  the 
annual  shipment  would  be  to  demoralize  the  trade,  would  it  not?— A.  I  think  it 
would;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  demoralize?— A.  Understand  me;  you  stated  the  prop- 
osition, if  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  or  Lehigh  Valley  should  double  the  ship- 
ment. In  that  ca  e  somebody  else  would  start  in  to  get  even  with  them,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  demoralization  of  the  trade,  and  everything  would  go  to  pieces. 
That  would  keep  up  as  long  as  they  could  stand  it,  and  then  they  would  have  to 
stop. 

Q.  Such  demoralizations  in  price  have  been  frequent  in  the  past,  have  they  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  when  the  last  serious  one  took  place?— A.  I  think  it  was  about 
3  years  ago  in  the  fall,  when  prices  went  to  pieces  pretty  badly. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  prices  have  been  steadier  the  last  f ew'years,  have  they  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  higher  also  than  during  the  range  of  a  number  of  years 
preceding? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  They  are  not  as  high  as  they  were  along  in  the 
early  nineties. 

Q.  They  are  higher  at  the  present  time,  however,  than  they  have  been  for  any 
long  time  at  once,  are  they  i^ot':* — A.  They  have  been  higher  since  \he  strike,  caused 
by  the  market  being  denuded  of  coal;  and  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
rather  enhanced  the  price. 

Q.  What  if)  your  judgment  as  to  the  price  of  coal  at  the  present  time?  Is  it  about 
as  high  as  the  trade  will  stand?— A.  Do  you  mean  before  this  reduction? 

Q.  Yes;  through  the  last  winter.—  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  pi*oducers,  then,  to  advance  the  price 
beyond  that  ot  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  wo  Id  be,  because  that 
brinies  into  competition  other  fuels.  Anthracite  coal  is  largely  a  luxury,  except 
the  small  sizes  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  nature  of  such  competition  in  fuel  as  the  anthracite 
coal  is  obliged  to  meet?— A.  For  steam  and  manufacturing  purposes,  of  course, 
bituminous  coal;  for  household  consumption,  gas  stoves  and  gas  ranges  a  e  com- 
ingin.  and  oil  stoves;  and  in  the  large  cities,  in  theapartment  houses,  whereanthra- 
cite  coal  viras  formerly  used,  a  good  many  are  using  bitnminous  coal  now. 

Q.  Is  not  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  anthracite  coal  increasing  year  by  year, 
however? — ^A.  Not  very  materially.  I  think  the  largest  increase  has  been  in  the 
small  sizes  more  than  in  the  large  sizes.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  all  of  what 
are  known  as  the  small  sizes  were  thrown  away;  in  fact,  prepared  sizes  were 
used  for  steam  purposes  at  the  mine,  and  egg  and  stove  coal  were  burnt  under  the 
boilers.  What  is  known  now  as  pea,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  rice  were  thrown 
away;  and  I  think  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years  has  been  more  due  to  the  consumption  of  the  small  sizes 
than  to  an  increase  in  the  large  sizes. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  definite  relation  between  the  amounts  produced  of 
these  2  sizes?  Are  not  the  Bmall  sizes  simply  a  by-product,  incidental  to  the  mining 
of  the  other  sizes? — A.  Certainly  they  are:  but  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of 
the  market  have  changed  the  proportion  of  si^  es  mined.  Twenty  years  ago,  or 
less  time  than  that  even,  where  an  operator  could  sell  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  of  lump 
coal,  he  can  not  sell  any  to-day,  and  it  has  to  be  broken  into  smaller  sizes:  and 
when  you  break  down  coal  you  increase  your  percentage  of  small  sizes.  We  are 
making  practically  no  lump  co.  1  to-day,  nothing  above  broken.  That  means 
breaking  everything  down,  and  it  means  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
small  sizes. 

Q.  So  vou  would  say  that  the  principal  increase  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  in 
the  small  sizes? — A.  Largely  due  to  the  increased  consumption  of  small  sizes. 

Q.  And  that  the  competition  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  with  the  prepared  sizes  has 
prevented  a  great  extension  of  tl.e  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  percentage  rates  to  tide  water.  In  what  way  are 
the  rates  to  Chicago  and  the  West  made  up?  Under  what  conditions  do  you  ship 
your  coal  to  the  West?— A.  I  think  v®  g©t  rates  in  the  spring.  Whenever  they 
make  any  change  they  send  us  a  circular  stating  what  the  lates  are,  and  we  pay 
on  the  all-rail  coal  a  certain  fixed  rate.    There  is  a  certain  rate  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Probably  the  regular  published  rates  that  are  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?— A.  Just  the  same. 
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S.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  these  are  the  regrnlar  rates  i»ud  by  all 
▼idnal  operators  alike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  discrimination  or  favor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Yon  shipped  about  200,000  tons  to  Buffalo  last  year. 
Was  that  for  local  consumption  or  aid  jMirt  of  that  go  by  lake? — A.  It  all  went  by 
lake. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  shipped  160,000  tons  by  all-rail  for  the  West?— A.  AU-raQ 
for  the  West  and  intermeaiate  points. 

Q.  You  use  the  transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  on  the  lake?— A.  No; 
boats. 

Your  own  boats?— A  No.    We  charter  from  whomsoever  we  can  get  boats. 
You  simply  use  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  tonnage  to  Buffalo?— A.  The 
Pennsylvania  tonnage  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Are  your  lake  rates  uniform  at  Buffalo? — A.  They  vary  verv  much.  They 
have  varied  from  month  to  month  since  I  have  known  of  them.  They  have  been 
as  low  as  :^0  cents  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  as  high  as  $1.25. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  advantage  in  taking  wild  or  independent  boats  and  not 
regular  1  ners?— A.  Oh«  no. 

0.  Are  your  seLing  rates  the  same  as  those  of  others — the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
and  the  Lackawanna— in  Buffalo? — A.  We  do  not  sell  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  No  local  market?— A.  No. 

Q,  Are  there  any  parties  who  buy  from  Coxe  Brothers^  Incorporated,  and  supply 
the  city  government  and  others  with  your  coal?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There 
may  be.  but  1  mean  to  say  we  do  not  do  any  retail  business  there,  or  anything  but 
rail  delivery.  There  are  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  where  we  ship  by  rail, 
and  of  course  we  supply  them. 

Do  yqu  ship  to  ^  hicago?— A.  We  ship  to  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 
Are  the  sales  made  through  your  own  agents  in  those  ports? — A.  Entirely. 
Is  it  a  common  market  and  is  the  price  common  there? — A.  Yes. 
iSo  that  you  are  just  as  well  advantaged  as  the  regular  liners?    You  get  as 
good  a  price  as  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Lackawanna  lor  coal  in  the  Western 
ports? — A.  I  think  so. 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  independent  shippers  who  do  that? — A.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  independent  operators  ship  their  coal  west. 

Q.  \  ou  get  just  as  good  rates  to  Buffalo  as  any  other  shippers?— A.  We  get  the 
same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  there  not  been  at  times,  however,  cutting  of  rates 
in  favor  of  certain  shippers? — A.  Not  since  I  have  had  anything -to  do  with  the 
rates;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  Pennsyhania  Railroad  ever  inconvenienced  by  discrimination 
forced  upon  it  by  its  connectious?— A  I  could  not  auswer  that  question,  as  I 
would  not  know  anything  about  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  get  at  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  the  breaker? — ^A.  [Laugh- 
ing.] That  is  a  very  difficult  qaestion. 

c^.  Will  you  explain  some  or  the  difficulties?— A.  Preparatory  to  coming  down 
here  I  read  over  Mr.  Coxe  s  testimony  before  a  commission  severiJ  years  ago,  and 
he  said  it  was  a  question  he  had  been  trying  to  faid  out  all  his  life,  and  had  never 
succeeded.  The  local  conditions  will  vary  in  every  locality  and  in  every  mine, 
and  in  the  seams  of  every  mine.  To-day  a  seam  may  be  in  good  condition  and 
everything  going  on  smoothly,  and  to-morrow  yon  may  have  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp that  will  cost  cons.derable  money;  or  you  may  have  a  fall  of  roof,  or  you 
may  nave  a  flood  in  your  mine,  and  those  conditions  are  in  every  locality,  in  every 
mine — in  fact,  you  may  say  they  are  in  the  same  seam  of  the  same  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  under  those  circumstances,  then,  would  it  be  possible  to 
operate  a  mine  at  a  very  dose  margin  of  profit  on  mining?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  profits  have  got  to  be  broad  enough  and  large  enough  to  cover  contin- 
gencies?— A.  They  ought  to  be.  There  is  another  question  that  is  seldom  figui-ed 
m  the  cost  of  mining— the  cost  of  developing  a  property.  An  anthracite  coal  mine 
takes  a  very  large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  is  very  sel- 
dom taken  into  account;  the  depreciation  of  your  property,  if  you  are  a  land 
owner,  is  very  seldom  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  where  a  man  at  pres- 
ent is  receiving  a  royalty  on  coal  land  and  he  spends  that  royalty  he  will  be  minus 
his  property  in  time,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  mining. 

(j.  Is  the  practice  of  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation,  or  for 
exhaustion  of  property,  followed  by  any  of  the  companies  of  which  you  have 
knowledge? — A.  It  was  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company;  as  to  the  others,  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  company  which  does  not  set  aside  something  out  of  the  earn- 
ings each  year  will,  at  the  exhaustion  of  the  mine,  find  it  is  without  capital? — ^A. 
Yes,  ^. 
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Q.  The  wisest  bosiness  policy  then,  following  yonr  argnment,  would  be  to  set 
aside  a  stated  amount  for  that  purpose?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  of  coke  in  New  England  territory,  for  example, 
threaten  an  embarrassm^  nt? — A.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  line  of  producing  coke  from 
Cape  Breton  coaljr— A.  Oh,  yes. 

O.  Is  that  regarded  seriously  as  likely  to  affect  the  consumption  of  anthracite 
coal  in  that  part  of  the  United  States?— A.  I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  We 
have  not  so  considered  it. 

O.  Do  you  ship  any  large  amount  into  New  England?— A.  Yes;  we  ship  consid- 
erable there;  I  can't  sav  the  amount,  but  we  ship  considerable. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  it  at  tne  wharf  in  New  England,  or  do  you  deliver  it  at  interior 
points?— A.  We  sell  it  usually  f .  o.  b.  Perth  Amboy ;  sometimes  we  sell  it  delivered 
to  points  reached  by  water  tnin8xx>rtation. 

Q.  If  it  is  sold  delivered  in  New  England  that  arran^ment  includes  all  freight 
charges?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  sell  the  New  England  purchaser  at  delivered 
price.  The  purchaser  h  s  to  take  care  of  the  freight  ratt-s.  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
go  further  than  the  water  rates.  Understand,  i  am  not  very  i^uniliar  with  the 
details  of  the  sales  department. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  freight  rates  which  are  charged  to  interior  Boston 
points  upon  coal  that  goes  by  rail  from  Boston?— A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Is  thecoDsampt  on  o  hard  coal  or  sot  t  coal  increasing  most  rapidly;  which? — 
A.  I  think  the  consumption  of  soft  coal  is  increasing  more  rapidly. 

Q.  Soft  coal,  then,  threatens  to  be  the  most  serious  rival  in  Uie  future? — ^A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  definite  relation  between  the  price  of  soft  coal  and  hard  coal? 
Do  they  move  together  in  sympathy  at  all.'— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  to-day  a  certain  relation  between  the  prices  of  soft  coal  and  hard 
coal  which  will  compensate  for  the  superior  quality  of  hard  coal  as  fuel  for  domes- 
tic purposesi^ — ^A.  We  have  never  considered  the  price  of  soft  coal  in  fixing  our 
prices  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  of  the  heating  power  of  a  ton  of  soft  coal  and  a 
ton  of  hard  coal,  if  any?— A.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  ton  of  fi:ood  George's 
Creek  bituminous  coal  will  make  more  steam  than  a  ton  of  anthracite. 

L Under  a  boiler  or  locomotive? — A.  Under  good  conditions. 
(By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  that  due  to  ouicker  burning? — A.  Because  the  hydro- 
ns  in  bituminouB  coal  have  a  much  hieher  heating  power  than  carbon. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  There  is  some  relation  between  the  price  of  hard  and  soft 
coal,  is  there  not?  You  said  just  now,  as  I  understand .  that  there  was  not. — A.  No; 
I  said  we  did  not  take  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  into  account  in  fixing  the  price 
of  anthracite,  speaking  for  ourselves. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this:  You  conld  not  place  an  unlimited  price 
per  ton  on  your  hard  coal:  you  could  not  raise  the  price  indefinitely  higher  than 
a  certain  limit  without  taking  the  risk  of  having  soft  coal  used  in  its  place,  could 
you?— A.  That  is  right;  we  could  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  find,  or  do  you.  that  when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
becomes  perhaps  temporarily  very  high  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  bitumin- 
oos?— A.  To  use  bituminous  coal,  yes.  What  I  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying 
Was  that  we  did  not  figure  any  fixed  price  as  between  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
We  know  perfectly  well  if  we  advance  prices  on  small  sizes  which  come  in  com- 
petition with  bituminous  coal  beyond  certain  prices,  the  bituminous  coal  will  take 
the  market. 

Q.  That  would  be  true,  of  course,  of  steam  coal  more  than  of  coal  for  domestic 
use?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  competition  come  in  eventually  in  regard  to  domestic 
use? — A.  Unquestionably;  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  can 
never  be  put  to  an  excessively  high  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  heating  power 
of  a  ton  of  coke  and  a  ton  of  anthracite?— A.  It  is  a  question  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  look  up  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  what  effect  has  the  recent  large  combination  of 
cofu  railroads,  so  called,  had  on  independent  producers?— A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Well,  what  I  meant  to  say,  Would  it  eventually  drive  them  out  of  the  busi- 
ness entirely?  Would  it  do  away  with  the  independent  producer? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  he  be  able  to  come  in  and  compete,  if  they  wished  to  freeze  him  out 
entirely?— A.  I  think  so,  for  this  reason:  Any  attempt  to  freeze  out  an  individual 
operator  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal— the  price  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  coal— which  would  hurt  the  large  interest  much  more  than  it  would 
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the  small  interest,  and  there  would  not  be  any  object  in  doing  that.  The  com- 
bination of  capital,  whether  large  or  small,  I  do  not  think  would  be  apt  to  throw 
away  a  large  amount  of  money  to  siiueeze  out  the  small  individual. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Riplet.  )  Are  there  not  other  ways  open  to  freeze  out  a  small  indi- 
vidual, viz,  by  discrimination  against  that  individual  in  freight  rates  or  in  delay 
in  getting  cars  or  in  lack  of  other  facilities  of  that  kind?— A.  well,  with  the  65  per 
cent  contract  I  do  not  think  that  either  device  would  have  any  effect 

<j.  I  understand  that  contract  has  not  been  signed.  Did  you  not  make  that 
statement?— A.  The  last  I  heard  it  had  not  been  signed,  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  complaint  at  times  within  your  knowledge  of  a  lack  of 
cars  and  facilities  in  certain  instances?— Al.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  heard  of  any  lack  of  cars  or  any  other 
matter  of  that  kind  that  has  worked  any  special  injustice  of  late  years?— A.  For 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with- that  phase  of  the 
problem,  but  while  1  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  I  heard  plenty 
of  such  complaints;  and  my  experience  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
was  that  it  took  a  great  deal  better  care  of  the  individual  operators  than  it  did  of 
its  own  coal  companies,  and  I  used  to  protest  very  yigorousty  because  they  would 
send  cars  to  individual  operators,  including  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. ,  when  we  could  not 
get  cars  to  run  our  own  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  that  the  policy,  however,  pursued  by  many  of  the 
other  large  roads,  the  Reading,  for  instance,  Lehigh  Valley,  etc?— A.  The  Read- 
ing—I know  nothing  about  their  policy.  1  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  tried  to  distribute  cars  as  fairly  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  no  railroad  companies  have  cars  enough  to  go  round  to  supply  the 
demand.  I  think  the  policy  of  all  the  roads,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extended, 
was  to  treat  the  individual  operator  as  fairly  as  they  treated  their  own  collieries. 

Q.  There  was,  however,  complaint  sufficient  in  the  case  of  Coxe  Brothers  to  lead 
to  an  institution  of  proceedmgs?— A.  That  is  going  back  further  than  I  am  familiar 
with.    I  am  speaking  of  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  specific  complaint  of  Coxe  Brothers  Company  at  that  time  was  that  a 
discrimination  against  hard  coal  was  made,  the  rates  being  so  much  higher  than 
upon  soft  coal?^A.  Yes;  but  not  any  discrimination  against  furnishing  cars  is  the 
point  I  was  making. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  do  you  say  of  the  price  of  coal  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  coal  at  this  time  of  last  year  and  the  year  preceding?  Is 
it  much  higher  now?— A.  It  is  about  the  same. 

O.  Is  it  about  the  same?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  is 
controlled  now  by  this  recent  combination  of  interest? — ^A.  That  would  be  merely 
a  guess  on  my  part.    I  shoald  say,  roughly,  possibly  80  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.  )  It  would  be  possible  to  compute  that,  would  it  not,  from 
the  table  of  shipments  which  is  officially  printed,  if  you  knew  which  roads  were 
controlled  in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  I  could 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  80  per  cent  of  anv  commodity  like  anthracite  coal 
sufficient  to  give  a  monopoly  of  that  commodity,  in  your  judgment?— A.  You 
mean  in  fixing  the  price? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  could  take  20  per  cent  of  anthra- 
cite coal  and  break  the  market  any  time. 

Q.  (Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Suppose  you  could  not  get  transportation  to  market. — A. 
Then  of  course  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  combination  is  between  the  coal  people,  the  own- 
ers, and  the  railroads,  is  it  not?  This  recent  combination  embraces  HO  per  cent  of 
coal  and  all  the  railroads,  does  it  not.  leading  into  the  field?— A.  It  would  embrace 
whatever  coal  the  railroad  companies  controlled. 

Q.  But  they  are  all  working  in  the  same  interest;  all  the  railroads  are  combined 
leading  into  the  anthracite  fields  at  the  present  time,  are  they  not?— A.  All  except 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. )  What  do  you  mean  by  ''combination,"  Mr.  Steams?— A.  I 
did  not  use  the  word. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  use  the  word. — A.  No;  I  quoted  the  word.  **  Com- 
munity of  interest,"  I  think  it  is  called  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  The  roads  are  at  least  working  in  harmony,  and  as  a 
rule  the  directors  of  one  own  stock  in  each  others'  roads,  do  they  not? — A.  That  is 
a  question  I  know  nothing  personally  about,  except  as  you  do— through  the  news- 
paners. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  even  if  they  had  equal  transportation  facilities,  for 
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a  large  and  wealthy  concern  to  follow  a  person  having  10  or  20  per  cent  of  a  com- 
modity, to  follow  it  into  a  given  market  and  sell  there  at  a  lower  price,  and  then  fol- 
low it  to  another  market,  urns  porsning  what  we  might  call  a  ''clubbing  iwlicy?" 
Ib  not  that  frequently  done  where  persons  have  large  control  of  a  commodi^, 
thns  driving  others  oat  of  the  market? — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done  m 
the  anthracite  coal  business,  and  that  is  the  only  business  I  have  ever  been  con- 
nected with,  except  engineering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  that  you  could  force  20  per  cent  more 
anthracite  on  the  people  than  you  supply  now? — A.  No. 


Q.  Could  you  shove  10  i>er  cent  more  upon  them?— A.  No. 


Suppose  you  made  an  exorbitant  rate;  suppose,  yon  owned  95  per  cent  of  the 
output  and  made  an  exorbitant  rate;  would  not  bituminous  coal  come  in  and  com- 
pete and  knock  the  rate  down? — A.  It  would  knock  the  price  of  coal  down. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  What  is  the  total  product  of  anthracite  coal?^A.  About 
forty- five  million  and  some  thousand  tons  in  1900.  The  year  before  it  was  forty- 
seven  million  and  some  thousand  tons. 

Q.  An  increase,  then,  of  50  cents  a  ton  would  be  a  very  handsome  return,  would 
it  not,  to  controllers  of  that  output? — A.  It  certainly  would,  if  they  could  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  It  is  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher  at  tide  water  than  it  was 
before  the  strike.— A.  Fifty  cents  on  prepared  sizes.  I  think  on  the  average  total 
output  it  would  be  about  SO  cents. 

Q.  Thirty  cents  at  tidewater  on  the  total  output?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Are  there  not  certain  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  coal  industry  which 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  operator  to  increase  his  output?  I  refer  to  the  fact 
of  a  dull  season,  when  facilities  must  be  all  maintained  for  a  full  production  in  the 
fall.  Will  you  explain  whether  that  is  so  or  not? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  for 
the  reason,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  instance,  when  the  demand  is  small,  it 
requires  so  much  space  to  stock  anthracite  coal  and  so  much  money  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  regulate  your  year*s  supply  by  the  output  in  the  months  when 
the  tnide  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  which  is  birisk,  you  have  got  necessarily  to  have  your 
mines  developed  to  a  capacity  much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  if  you 
could  run  uniformly  through  the  year. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is,  then,  this  powerful  incentive  which  would  tend 
to  mcreaae  the  capacity  of  each  company? — A.  Yes. 

(}.  What  holds  the  company  down  to  the  constant  proportion  which  has  been 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the  past? — 
A.  Every  company  has  certain  collieries  becoming  gradually  exhausted,  and  that 
circumstance,  of  course,  takes  off  a  part  of  the  increased  output  made  by  new 
openings  and  additional  capacity. 

Q.  I  suppose,  too,  the  available  supply  for  future  years  varies  very  greatly  as 
between  tiie  different  railroad  companies,  does  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  any  of  them  which  are  supposed  to  have'a  vast  reserve  for 
the  future? — A.  The  Reading  is  generally  considered  to  have  the  largest  amount. 

Q.  And  which  company  after  that,  so  far  as  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
tradegoes? — A.  I  should  say  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  have  a  large  reserve  also. 

Q.  How  about  the  Jersey  Central? — A.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  their  lands  in 
the  Lehigh  region.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  those  are  undeveloped,  but 
I  think  their  Wyoming  lands  are  pretty  well  developed.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
much  virgin  coal  left. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  made  any  ei^timate  as  to  how  long  your  mines 
will  hold  out?— A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  made  any. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  A  consolidation  now  of  the  Reading,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh 
ley,  and  the  others  which  you  have  named  as  having  the  greatest  reserves 
would  give  such  a  combination  a  most  important  strategic  position  60  years  from 
now,  if  the  remainder  of  the  coal  fields  were  exhaustod,  would  it  not? — A.  Certainly 
it  would.  Understand,  when  I  am  speaking  of  the  amount  of  un mined  coal  these 
companies  have,  it  is  not  from  actual  knowledge,  but  general  opinion. 

(j.  You  are  acquainted  with  all  the  official  and  geological  reports,  such  as  those 
made  by  Qriffiths  and  others?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  general  impression  is  as  you  state  among  scientific  men?— A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  companies  which  have  a  vast  supply  in  reserve 
for  the  future  are  paying  interest  charges  upon  that  capital  so  invested  out  of 
earnings  made  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  answer  that 
question 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fields  of  the  Reading 
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Railroad  were  acquired,  are  yon  not? — A.  No.  That  transaction  occnrred  a  good 
many  years  ago^  and  I  was  not  interested  in  coal  mining  then,  except  as  an 
engineer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  possible  now  for  a  new  company  to  go  into 
the  anthracite  field,  if  it  could  procure  or  had  procured  an  eligible  body  of  coal, 
and  open  that  mine  up  and  have  the  same  facilities  for  transportation  and  oppor- 
tunities at  the  market  as  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  it? — A.  I  think  so, 
undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  could  have  the  same  facilities  that  you  have  in  mining  your  coal? — ^A.  It 
could  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  anybody  else;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  discrimination  whatever. 

^.  Than  it  is  your  understanding  that  this  recent  combination  is  not  to  dis- 
orimiDAte  against  others  or  independents  or  new  operations  'in  the  field? — ^A.  1 
think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  any  territory  that  an 
independent  operator  could  get  hold  of  now? — ^A.  There  is  some.  I  understand 
there  are  some  lands  in  Schuylkill  County  that  are  not  owned  by  any  of  the 
companies,  that  are  on  the  market.    They  come  up  every  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  The  anthracite  fields,  however,  have  been  preity  well  exhausted? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  the  desirable  coal  land  is  all  owned  by  parties  who  are  operating. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  improbable  that  any  new  anthracite  coal  fields  would  be 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  1  quote  the  following  statement  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  February,  1901: 

*'  The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  so  the  independent  operators  were  informed,  could 
have  its  coal  carried  to  tide  water  by  the  £kie  Company  for  60  cents  per  ton.  The 
independent  operators,  then  paying  nearer  one  dollar  sixty  a  ton  for  the  service, 
not  unnaturally  failed  to  get  the  D.  &  H.  as  an  allv  to  this  plan." 

According  to  that  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  independents,  perhaps, 
were  paving  $1.60  a  ton  when  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  were  getting  the 
service  for  60  cents  a  ton.  Have  you  seen  in  recent  years  or  had  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  conditions  or  discriminations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  be  i>ossible  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge? — A.  I  would  know 
nothing  about  any  arrangement  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  would 
have. 

Q.  So  serious  a  discrimination  must,  however,  if  it  existed  on  any  large  scale,  be 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  trade.  Yon  have  no  knowledge? — A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  such?— A.  No. 

Q,  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  attempts  within  the  last  year  to 
build  independent  lines  to  tide  water,  so  that  the  independent  operators  might 
secure  an  outlet? — A.  Within  the  last  year?  I  think  there  was  an  independent  line 
started  three  years  ago. 

Q.  There  have  been  other  attempts  and  projects  within  the  last  year,  have  there 
not?— A.  Yes.  The  first  attempt  was  a  line  going  from  Scran  ton  to  tide  water. 
The  next  was  the  line  which  followed  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and 
terminated  at  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company. 

Q.  Were  the  franchises  for  these  lines  actually  secured?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  finally  secured.  They  were  in  litigation  on  the  charter  for  a 
long  time  as  to  certain  rights  of  way,  and  whether  they  ever  completed  the  litigation 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  understood  object  of  those  attempts  to  construct  more  inde- 
pendent railways  to  tide  water?— A.  To  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  individual  operators  were  sufficiently  dissatisfied  with 
the  rates  charged  upon  coal  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  ship  over  a  new  line  if  it  were 
built?— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  lines  been  built  in  part  or  entirely? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  And  what  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  plans? — A.  Bought  out. 

Q.  Bought  out  by  whom? — A.  By  the  different  community  of  interests,  the 
different  roads  that  are  now  considered  as 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company?  And  if  so, 
win  you  make  a  statement  respecting  what  you  know  of  it,  what  it  is,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  created?— A.  The  Temple  Iron  Company's  collieries  were 
formerly  owned  in  part  by  Simpson  &  Watkins,  who  were  Individ nal  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  these  roads  having  been  bought  out  by 
the  community  of  interest.  Would  not  the  existing  roads  necessaril}^  have  to 
charge  more  for  freight  if  they  paid  large  sums  to  prevent  this  advantage  in  order 
to  recoup  and  get  that  money  back? — A.  No;  not  necessarily. 
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Q.  Wonld  it  not  take  money  from  the  stockholders  that  helongs  to  them?  It 
has  to  come  from  some  source.— A.  The  assnmption  is  that  they  are  making  some 
profit  on  tiie  operation  of  these  collieries  and  the  transporting  of  the  coal.  Yon 
see  they  pnichaised  these  collieries,  and  now  they  own  the  coal  instead  of  bn3dng  it. 

Q.  Oh,  I  understood  yon  to  state  that  they  bought  out  the  men  who  were  going 
to  build  this  railroad* — A.  No,  no;  they  bought  out  the  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplbt.)  Was  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  ohe  of  those  pur- 
chased at  that  time  in  order  to  prevent  the  construction  of  those  lines? — A.  The 
Pennsylvania  Goal  Company  was  purchased  recently,  and  the  assumption  among 
the  public  is  that  it  was  purchased  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  new  line  to 
Kingston. 

Q.  Was  any  other  action  taken,  for  instance,  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  road  to  that  same  end?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  a  large  number  of  individual  operators  bought  out  by  that  com- 
pany?—A.  By  the  Pennsylvania  Compuiy? 

Q.  By  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western. — A.  Yes;  they  bought  several  col- 
lieries, but  they  were  entirely  separate. 

Q.  They  bought  them  out  to  eliminate  the  individual  operator  who  was  seeking 
an  outlet?— A.  As  1  understand  it,  the  collieries  purchased  by  the  Ontario  and 
Western  were  collieries  which  would  have  been  shippers  over  the  new  road  had  it 
been  bnilt. 

O.  In  other  words,  the  parties  already  interested  in  this  territory  were  exceed- 
ingly desirous  that  no  new  independent  lines  to  tide  water  should  be  con- 
structed?—A.  Yes;  naturally  so. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  prevent  that  effect  the  individual  operators  in  that  territory 
were  bought  out,  and  among  those  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  concerning  the  price  paid  for 
the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  fair  price  or  an  excessive  one  under  the  circumstances?— 
A.  It  is  considered  by  the  coal  men  who  are  familiar  with  that  property  that  it 
was  a  very  fair  price,  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  sum  paid?— A.  It  was  about  82,080,000,  or 
somewhere  near  that. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  was,  however,  a  quotation  for  the  stock  at  a  rate 
which  would  bring  the  total  very  much  higher  than  that  for  a  long  time,  was  there 
not? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  that  stock  quoted  on  the  market  for  a  good  many 
years.    I  did  not  know  there  was  any  of  it  for  sale. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  general  harmony  of  interests  throughout 
the  coal  re^on  bv  the  elimination  of  these  individual  operators,  including  the 
Pennsylvama  Coal  Company?  Would  it  tend  to  strengthen  the  community  of 
interest  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  field?— A.  I  should  say  that  it  would. 

Q.  In  other  words,  has  not  the  independent  operation  in  that  northern  section 
of  the  Wyoming  field  been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  other  roads  in 
maintaining  a  fixed  price  for  the  product? — A.  That  is  the  general  impression. 

Q.  So  that  that  obetocle  being  removed  it  would  be  easier  for  the  remaining 
roads  to  come  together  and  operate  harmoniously? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  alleges  certain  facts.  One  18  that  the  Morgan  roads,  so-called, 
absolutely  control  63.17  per  cent  of  the  output  of  anthracite  coal;  that  the  non- 
Morgan  roads  control  36.83  per  cent,  and  that  the  reason  for  the  community  of 
interest  agreement  is  that  these  Morgan  and  non-Morgan  interests  have  all  been 
brought  substantially  under  one  control,  and  that  they  represent  96  per  cent  of 
their  entire  output  of  anthracite  coal.  That  being  the  case,  what  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  independent  ox>erator  to  operate  against  96  per  cent  of  the  proauo- 
tion  of  coal? — A.  That  being  the  case  we  are  the  ones  that  are  up  against  that 
proposition. 

Q.  Is  not  your  company  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Company?— 
A.  Yes;  that  is  our  road. 

Q.  That  is  a  Morgan  road.— A.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  only  eliminate  3i  percent  more.  That  would  make  it  93 
per  cent. — A.  Then  there  are  the  Ontario  and  Western,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads. 

Q.  The  Ontario  and  Western  is  non-Morgan,  but  has  recently  been  brought  into 
the  community  of  interest  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest. — 
A.  That  is  a  newspai>er  report.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  own  your  transportation?— A.  For  only  part  of  our  coal. 

Q.  If  the  time  comes  wnen  you  find  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  for  shipment  to 
tide  water  then  you  will  be  apt  to  feel  this  competition,  will  you  not? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  jon  bailt  this  road,  40  mflee 
long,  known  as  the  Delaware,  Soaqnehanna  and  SchnyUdll,  that  yon  might 
obtain  such  transportation  irrespective  of  any  action?— A.  The  only  person  who 
could  have  answered  that  question  is  Mr.  E.  fi.  Coxe.  Mr.  Coxe  stated,  in  some 
testimony  at  Harrisburg,  that  he  built  the  road  to  connect  his  collieries,  some  of 
which  were  on  one  road  and  some  on  another,  so  tbaX  he  could  send  his  tonnage 
wherever  he  desired. 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Has  not  the  operation  of  that  railroad,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Coxe  Brothers,  been  the  means  of  obtaining  the  favorable  terms  upon 
which  they  operate  their  collieries  at  the  present  time?— A.  They  have  no  more 
favorable  terms  than  any  other  roads,  unless  a  trackage  agreement  to  tide  water 
can  be  so  considered,  and  I  do  not  know  whethei  I  consider  that  more  favorable 
than  the  65  per  cent  arrangement  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  willing  to  submit  that  agreement?— A.  As  it  is 
an  agreement  that  affects  only  two  interests,  and  not  the  public  interest,  I  prefer 
not  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  This  community  of  interest  in  the  coal  region  is  also 
the  community  of  interest  in  transportation,  is  it  not,  in  that  region? — A.  Hie 
transporting  companies  control  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past  the  Reading  Railroad  has 
been  the  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
regular  output  is  concerned?  Has  that  road  not  in  general  broken  the  customary 
allotment  of  shipments  by  increasing  their  output  beyond  that  figure? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  true  of  5  or  6  years  ago? — A.  I  can  not  state  without  going 
over  their  shipments. 

(J.  l:ou  have  no  recollection  to  that  effect?— A.  No.  Everybody  complains  about 
everybody  else  in  the  coal  business  the  same  as  in  any  other  business.  They  will 
damn  the  Reading  one  month  and  some  other  company  the  next,  and  so  on.  That 
has  been  the  way. 

O.  The  incentive,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Reading  to  increase  the  output 
owing  to  improvements  of  that  company  is  perfectly  clear,  is  it  not?— A.  The  more 
any  company  can  increase  its  output  and  sell  its  coal  the  cheaper  it  can  operate  its 
mines  as  a  rule. 

Q.  But  In  case  of  that  company  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  coal  land  lying 
idle  which  is  eating  iteelf  up  with  interest  charged,  is  there  not?— A.  Doubtless 
that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  your  records  of  shipment  show  the  prices  of  coal  at 
tide  water  for,  say,  covering  a  period  of  10  years?— A.  Yes;  I  have  the  record. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  a  statement  showing  that  range  of  prices?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  show  whether  there  has  been  any  marked  variation,  and  whether 
that  variation  has  been  affected  by  dull  times  and  good  times,  and  perhaps  by  these 
combinations  that  have  taken  place  within  that  10  years,  and  I  take  it  that  the 
operations  of  your  company  are  of  safficient  volume  to  make  testimony  on  that 
point  desirable. 

Mr.  Steams  thereupon  submitted  the  following  tables  of  prices: 

[Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., Incorporated.— Average  f.o.b.  tide  prices  received  da rine  years  shown  for 
coal  mined  by  Coze  Bros.  &  Ca,  the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  Uoxe  Bros.  A  Ca, 
Incorporated.] 

PREPARED  SIZES  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL.. 


.    Month. 

• 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

IflOO. 

1809. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1802. 

1891. 

.Tfl.nnArv.  ..•••.  -... 

)3.7U 
3.566 
3.616 
3.466 
3.677 
3.661 
3.707 
3.664 
3.896 
4.108 
4.14 
4.243 

13.360 
3.349 
3.317 
3.416 
3.442 
8.466 
3.517 
3.477 
3.504 
3.60 
3.609 
3.72 

$3.66 
3.664 
3.619 
3.661 
3.736 
3  737 
3.554 
3.489 
3.665 
3.679 
3.523 
3.42 

$8,663 
3.624 
3.649 
3.638 
3.666 
3.748 
3.807 
3.881 
3.937 
3.869 
3.772 
3.589 

$3,164 
8.197 
3.152 
3.311 
3.473 
3.667 
3.689 
3.892 
3.974 
3.921 
3.866 
3.787 

$3,382 
8.261 
a203 
3.183 
3.207 
3.196 
3.196 
3.183 
3.162 
3.216 
3.34 
3.333 

$3,941 
8.819 
3.805 
8.642 
8.679 
8.611 
3.61 
3.448 
8.876 
3.878 
8.387 
3.329 

$4,327 
4.227 
8.97 
3.676 
3.774 
3.87 
3.962 
4.054 
4.078 
4.166 
4.068 
4.047 

$3,501 
3.462 
8.604 
3.561 
3.674 
8.808 
3.945 
4.07B 
4.289 
4.268 
4.216 
4.223 

$3,804 
3.722 

February - 

March  __..... .. 

3.661 

April 

8.671 

Mav     

3.728 

JnnQ.  .••••......... 

3.817 

July 

8.843 

Aairast 

8.8S9 

September 

October - 

8.874 
3.937 

November 

December 

8.95 
&854 

Average 

3.761 

3.49 

8.689 

3.716 

8.616 

3.287 

3.685 

8.967 

8.81 

8.790 
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ANTHRACITE  PEA  COAL. 


Month. 


January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sei^mber  ... 

October 

November  ... 
December 

Average 


1900. 


$2,202 

2.306 
2.275 
2.248 
2.279 
2.327 
2.337 
2.202 
2.331 
2.241 
2.409 
2.604 


2.324 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November  ... 
December 

Average 


Perth  Amboy. 


1800. 


$2,206 
2.236 
2.289 
2.241 
2.137 
2.234 
2.255 
2.24 
2.308 
2.177 
2.237 
2.002 


2.217 


1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

$2,151 

$1,963 

$1,883 

2.309 

2.147 

1.91 

2.360 

2.166 

L955 

2.271 

2.232 

2.154 

2.314 

2.143 

2.27 

2.2SS 

2.065 

1.96 

2.200 

2.068 

1.951 

2.152 

2.056 

2.242 

2.13 

2.031 

2.000 

2.118 

2.044 

2.122 

2. 084 

2.059 

2.195 

2.17 

2.042 

1.98 

2. 198 

1 

2.079 

2.019 

1895. 


$3,533 
2.511 
2.49 
2.363 
2.232 
2.16 
2.204 
2.150 
2.299 
2.355 
2.263 
2.11 


All  tide  points. 


1894. 


$2..^ 
2.675 
2.829 
2.760 
2.685 
2.602 
2.365 
2.45 
2.422 

2.319 
2.453 


1883. 


1892.  I  1891. 


$2.4r2 

$2,177 

2.614 

2.313 

2.582 

2.285 

3.571 

2.32 

2.558 

3.255 

2.375 

2.271 

2.507 

2.241 

2.545 

2.189 

2.433 

2.195 

2.526 

2.223 

2.312 

2.289 

2.406 

2.848 

2.469 

2.274 

$2,633 

2.548 
3.487 
2.526 
2.67 
3.582 
2.  3 
2.353 
,382 
,387 
,322 
274 


2. 
2. 

2. 
2. 


ANTHRACITE  BUCKWHEAT  COAL. 


$1.81 

$1,782 

$1,775 

$1.76 

$1,637 

$1,878 

1.90 

L085 

1.78 

1.718 

1.512 

1.837 

1.074 

L752 

1.74 

1.747 

1.521 

1.892 

L941 

L724 

1.722 

1.723 

1.67 

1.838 

1.963 

1.667 

1.80 

1.637 

1.688 

1.774 

•  L862 

1.684 

1.818 

1.666 

1.720 

1  789 

1.811 

1.733 

1.761 

1.666 

1.706 

1.775 

1.885 

1.723 

L757 

1.606 

L732 

1.757 

1.865 

L715 

1.72 

1.674 

1.4?2 

L846 

1.923 

1.777 

1.737 

1.657 

1.541 

1.874 

l.ir76 

L733 

1.608 

1.626 

1.534 

L821 

2.016 

1.832 

1.748 

1.67 
1.684 

1.784 

1.857 

L905 

1.730 

1.753 

1.500 

1.834 

2.43 


$1,978 

si.ftso 

$1,664 

$1,768 

3.394 

1.712 

1.668 

1.892 

3.118 

1.789 

1.665 

1.7()4 

3.081 

1.709 

1.683 

1.858 

2.073 

1.667 

1.713 

1.912 

1.97 

l.?31 

1.7353 

1.66 

1.979 

1.74 

1.643 

1.625 

1.881 

1.777 

1.675 

1.66 

1.877 

1.762 

1.675 

L(V28 

1.958 

l.re 

1.6a5 

1.659 

1.90 

1.965 

1.648 

1.697 

1.872 

1.928 

1.682 
1.672 

L651 

1.988 

1.769 

1.706 

ANTHRACITE  BICE  COAL. 


January 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  — 

October 

November 

December 

Average. 


$1,491 

$1,467 

$1,423 

$1,534 

$1,341 

$1.51 

1.494 

L431 

1.45 

1.537 

1.23 

1.469 

L564 

1.429 

1.429 

1.583 

1.365 

1.48 

L514 

1.408 

1.536 

1.518 

1.304 

L383 

1.565 

1.438 

1.654 

1.451 

1.465 

1.387 

1.463 

L41 

1.411 

1.431 

1.362 

1.360 

L460 

1  385 

1.452 

1.449 

1.315 

1.349 

1.461 

1.358 

1.41 

1.43 

1.349 

1.353 

1456 

1.382 

1.42 

1.399 

1.422 

1.399 

L577 

1.375 

1.43 

1.408 

1.402 

1.34 

1.467 

1.39 

1.447 

1.394 

1.413 

1.373 

L44 

1.307 

1.404 

1.42 

1.431 

L35 

L49 

L402 

1.466 

1.445 

1.353 

1.397 

$1,463 
1.53 
1.556 
1.383 
,525 
,536 


1. 
1. 


1.38 


1. 

1. 


468 
,479 
1.497 
1.465 
1.437 


1.481 


$1. 151 

$1,389 

1.144 

1.309 

1.391 

1.387 

1.286 

1.40 

1.302 

1.336 

1.103 

1.399 

1.386 

1.386 

1.315 

1.303 

1.365 

1.384 

1.345 

1.30 

l.:^2 

1.367 

L398 

1.158 

1.285 

1.374 

$1,562 
1.841 
1.403 
1.481 
1.404 
1.417 
1.317 
1.266 
1.383 
1.392 
1.305 
L3e9 

1.416 


ANTHRACITE  BARLEY  COAL. 


$1.30 

"T35" 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 

i.a5 

1.35 

$1.30 
1.403 

"i.35 
1.578 
1.50 
1.476 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
L33e 

$1,294 
1.339 
1.329 
1.317 
1.32 
1.318 
1.30 
1.301 
1.283 
1.35 
1.041 
.809 

$1,330 

"i.':h9" 

"i'839' 
L339 
1.339 
1.339 
l.a53 
1.339 
1.339 

1.34 

$1,470 

February  - .-.. 

$1,406 
1.50 
1.35 

1.422 

March •.  r 

1.817 

April 

$1.55 

L386 

May            -      -  ..- 

1.35 

June    ......... 

1.40 
1.55 

1.832 

July 

L857 

AUKUSt 

SAtitAmliAr     .    _ 

1.85 
1.35 

1.237 

October  

November  ^  -  -^- 

1 

December 

Average 

1.55 

1.403 

1.335 

1.424 

1.277 

1.475 
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ANTHRACITE  PEA  AND  DUST  (SCREENINGS  MADE  AT  TIDE  SHIPPINa  POINTS). 


Month. 

Perth  Amboy. 

1806. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

1899. 

1896. 

1897. 

1895. 

$1.50 
1.50 
1.498 
1.486 
1.506 
1.60 
1.48 
1.60 
1.488 
1.527 
1.529 
1.105 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

January 

Febmary 

$1.60 
1.604 

$1,497 
1.484 
1.499 
1.496 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
1.449 

$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.622 
1.529 
1.50 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.609 

$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

.  1.50 
1.807 
1.60 
1.50 
1.49 
1.497 
1.40 
1.476 

$1.50 
1.472 
1.504 
1.399 
1.431 
1.85 
1.462 
1.50 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
1.403 

$1,601 
1.573 
1.60 
1.574 
1.606 
1.663 
1.388 
1.606 
1.53 
1.501 
1.554 
1.538 

$1,605 
1.60 
1.60 
1.548 
1.573 
1.504 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.488 
1.488 

$1.60 
1.478 
1.429 
1.60 
1.387 
1.465 
1.473 
1.504 
1.658 
1.537 
1.564 
1.513 

$1,697 
1.512 

Mnirh 

1.50 

April 

Mfty                    

1.514 

1.549 

1.515 

1.60 

1.60 

1.495 

1.496 

1.60 

1.628 

1.681 
1.661 

Jane ---. 

1.696 

July 

1.505 

AnguBt 

1.504 

September 

October 

1.333 
1.582 

November 

December 

1.553 
1.585 

Average 

1.609 

1.504 

1.604 

1.487 

1.455 

1.557 

1.536 

1.525 

1.489 

1.603 

ALL  SIZES  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


January 

$2,714 
2.668 
2.741 
2.908 
8.06 
2.724 
2.74 
2.425 
2.65 
2.492 
3. 151 
8.271 

$2,528 
2.636 
2.587 
2.398 
2.849 
2.355 
2.688 
2.496 
2.421 
2.601 
2.615 
2.7G4 

$2.60 
2.592 
2.85 
2.681 
2.756 
2.717 
2.557 
2.664 
2.65 
2.501 
2.417 
2.666 

$2,684 
2.769 
2.871 
2.992 
3.00 
2.8L5 
2.661 
2.605 
2.52 
2.578 
2.667 
2.507 

$2,378 
2.21 
2.348 
2.477 
2.S26 
2.551 
2.411 
2.621 
2.435 
2.673 
2.341 
2.746 

$2,632 
2.746 
2.705 
2.641 
2.648 
2.459 
2.432 
2.411 
2.549 
2.769 
2,722 
2.731 

$2,874 

ao26 

8.049 
3.192 
2.924 

.  2.852 
2.859 
2.824 
2.777 
2.737 
2.671 
2.591 

$3.84 
3.395 
8.067 
3.132 
3.015 
2.927 
2.761 
2.9U 
2.906 
3.067 
2.624 
2.622 

$2,821 
2.917 
2.969 
8.023 
8.179 
8.07 
2.97 
2.954 
3.426 
3.125 
2.852 
ai28 

$3,283 

February .... 

3. 137 

Mftrch ./..... 

2.993 

April 

2.988 

May 

June 

3.248 
8.109 

July 

2.7116 

August 

2.988 

September 

October ....... 

2.966 
2,951 

November 

December 

S.929 
3.061 

Average 

2.815 

2.528 

2.636 

2.725 

2.495 

2.625 

2.847 

2.991 

&085 

3  0S6 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  this  recent  combination  had 
upon  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  great  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia  and  New 
York?  Are  there  the  same  namber  or  persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  this 
coaJ  as  there  was  before,  or  does  this  combination  e  vpect  to  handle  tho  coal  itself 
and  retail  it?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  change  as  yet,  but  about  plans  I 
know  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Or  whetner  they  are  going  to  distribute  it  from  certain  depots  in  the  cities?— 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  to  that  effect,  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Coming  to  the  question  of  labor  and  wages,  how  many 
men  do  you  employ? — A.  About  3,500,  or  a  few  over  of  men  and  boys. 

Q.  Were  your  men  concerned  in  the  strike  last  fall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respecting  their  attitude  or  behavior  dur- 
ing that  time?— A.  Our  men  did  not  strike  except  at  one  colliery.  The  strike 
commenced  on  September  17.  1  think  only  54  of  oar  men  went  out  the  first  day 
of  the  strike,  and  they  continued  to  work  until  intimidation  was  commenced,  and 
they  were  threatened,  called  scabs  and  everything  else,  and  every  influence  known 
to  labor  organizations  and  that  class  of  people  was  used  to  intimidate  them  and 
keep  them  awa^  from  work.  They  continued  to  work  until  October  11,  when,  as 
a  result  of  riotmg,  they  killed  one  of  our  watchmen,  shot  another  one  in  the  face, 
wounded  several  others,  and  we  concluded  to  stop,  and  posted  the  following 
notice: 


<i 


notice. 


* 'After  nearly  1  month's  struggle  with  intimidation,  raiding,  etc.,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  protection  from  the  proper  authorities,  and  with  the  feeling  that  this 
company  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  unable  to  properly  protect  its  employees, 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  minmg  operations,  from  this  date,  will  be  sus- 
pended until  farther  notice,  to  avoid  loss  of  life. 

"CoxB  Brothers  &  Co.,  Incorporated. 

"Dripton,  Pa.,  October  11,  l90or 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  was  not  then  a  strike  of  the  operatives  in  that  case 
so  much  as  concessions  to  prevent  difficulties?— A.  Yes.    We  had  to  protect  those 
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fhat  did  go  to  work,  and  we  were  nixminf?  aboat  half  our  capacity  when  we 
stopped,  bat  daring  the  early  part  of  the  strike  the  men  came  oat  nearly  foil- 
handed. 

O.  What  were  the  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  in  yoar  mines, 
distingaishing  the  miners,  common  laborers,  and  boys? — A.  There  are  probably 
60  or  70  different  classifications.    It  woald  be  impossible  for  me  to  giye  tnem. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  any  specification  at  all?— A.  No. 

Q.  Will  3-oa  make  a  statement  respecting  the  average  wages? — A.  For  the  month 
of  Augast,  before  our  men  qoit,  the  last  month  we  worked,  the  average  earnings 
in  the  mines,  inclnding  those  of  the  boys,  were  between  $43  and  $44  net,  after 
making  all  deduc  ions. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  yonr  operatives  are  boys?— A.  I  shoald  say  in  the  mines 
one-half  are  miners,  possibly.  We  don  t  have  the  small  boys  we  have  outside  in 
the  breakers,  and  1  think  no  one  under  14  is  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines.  We 
speak  of  the  driver  as  a  boy  and  the  doorkeeper  as  a  boy..  About  one  half  are 
miners,and  the  other  ha  f  are  laborers,  door  boys,  drivers,  runners,  and  timber- 
men,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

(j.  That  average,  then,  is  compounded  by  the  wages  paid  to  a  great  number  of 
boys  for  these  vaiious  kinds  of  work,  and  also  the  common  dav  laborers  as  well  as 
the  mmers? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  total  pay  roll  divided  by  the  total  number  employed. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  rate  per  month  was  typical  throughout  the  year?— A.  No; 
because  in  August  we  worked  more  days  than  in  some  other  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  That  showing  was  better  than  could  have  been  made  in  any  other  month  in 
the  year?— A.  Not  necessarily  better  than  any  other  month. 

O.'  As  good  as  any  month  in  the  year?— A.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  days  worked  iiL  every  month  of  the  year: 

[The  Cro68  Creak  Company— Ck>xe  Bros.  Sb  Ca«  incorporated  after  March  81, 1900.] 

Hours  worked  in  1900. 


ALL  BREAKBBS. 


Month. 


January  . . 
Febmary. 

March 

April 

May 

Jqdb 

July 

Antnuit ... 
September 
October... 
Nnyemb^ 
December 

Total 


Drifton. 


A.  tn, 

216  90 

205  40 

219  15 

199  20 

216  39 

214  00 

222  15 

284  00 

212  01 

102  00 

237  33 

235  24 


2,543    a» 


Eckley. 


Urn  fit* 

286  00 

VSZ  20 

211  26 

206  36 

248  54 

282  27 

241  06 
261  11 

242  48 
117  30 
240  43 
240  26 


2,663    27 


Stockton. 


h.  fit. 

146  80 

106  20 

121  06 
72  20 

181  06 

108  12 

101  55 

122  59 
200  32 

82  00 

178  22 

199  00 


Beaver 
Meadow. 


h,  m. 

247  00 

182  55 

204  10 

182  10 
Idle. 

88  06 

148  06 

125  28 

174  48 

100  00 

160  00 

134  30 


1,563    20  I  1,747    11 


Der. 

Oneida. 

A.  fit. 

A.  fit. 

260  30 

290  80 

181  18 

210  00 

174  19 

129  06 

196  01 

156  41 

220  42 

281  23 

202  Oi 

213  07 

223  43 

225  22 

236  40 

262  48 

218  82 

210  50 

100  00 

80  00 

206  47 

220  21 

215  22 

209  57 

2,433  58 

2,430  14 

TotaL 


A.       fit. 

1,416  00 
1,067 
1,069 
1,015 
1,047 
1,U62 
1,162 
1,282 
1,250 
690 
1,242 
1,284 


42 
21 
08 
48 
56 
26 
06 
81 
80 
45 
89 


13,880  40 


The  Witness.  This  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  days  worked  in  each  one  of 
our  collieries.  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Beaver  Meadow  Colliery 
was  idle  entirely  throngh  the  month  of  May  and  a  good  part  of  Jnne,  for  the  reason 
that  we  were  bnUding  a  new  breaker,  and  we  had  to  disconnect  the  bracks  to  do 
that  work;  consequently  they  worked  mnch  less  time  during  the  whole  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  the  strike,  were  or  were  not  the  men  jnsti* 
ilea  in  making  a  demand  for  better  conditions  last  year  when  that  strike  was 
inscitnted?    Were  or  were  not  their  claims  jnst?— A.  Some  of  their  clfdms  were 

JQBt. 

9*  Were  all  of  them  engaged  in  mining  or  were  only  a  certain  percentage  of  them 
niiners? — A.  Only  a  certain  percentage.  They  made  a  good  many  claims,  bnt  pos- 
sibly it  wonld  be  well  to  explain  the  system  on  which  wages  were  fixed  in  the 
Lehigh  region. 

<^.  Tes. — ^A.  In  1875  the  operators  agreed  upon  what  they  called  the  basis  wages. 
That  is,  the  price  of  each  class  of  labor  was  fixed  at  a  certain  price  when  coal  sold 
at  tide  water  at  $•>  per  ton.  For  every  10  cents  advance  or  decline  in  that  price 
uie  wages  advanced  or  declined  I  per  cent.  The  price  of  powder  and  the  prices  of 
other  supplies  were  fixed  in  order  to  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  per  car.  The 
^tes  of  freight  at  the  time  and  the  price  of  coal  at  tide  water  had  gone  down  to 
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BO  low  a  point  that  their  wages,  if  thev  had  adhered  stictly  to  the  basiB,  would  have 
been  yery  low,  and  they  never  did  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basis;  bnt,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  freight  was  $2.50  a  ton,  in  order  to  pat  wages  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  when  this  contract  was  made,  the  price  per  ton  of  coal 
at  tide  water  was  taken,  the  rate  of  freight  paid  at  the  present  time  dedncted, 
which  gave  the  price  per  ton  at  the  mines,  and  then  $2.50  was  added  for  the  freight, 
which  was  the  same  rate  as  paid  in  1875,  when  this  contract  was  made.  Upon 
that  the  wages  were  based  for  each  month.  There  had  been,  I  think,  an  advance 
of  6  per  cent  through  the  summer  on  acconnt  of  the  pri  :e  of  coal  going  up.  Then 
they  demanded  that  the  basis  be  abolished;  that  their  wages  should  not  be  made 
to  go  up  and  down  with  the  prices  of  coal.  They  also  demanded  an  advance,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  all.  There  was  a  10  per  cent  advance  granted  then,  and  tibe 
price  of  powder,  which  had  been  $2.75,  was  reduced  to  $1.50,  and  they  went  to 
work. 

Q.  Would  those  concessions  have  been  granted  had  they  not  struck? — A.  I  think 
they  would.    I  know  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  woald  have  been  granted. 

Q.  Didn't  the  operators  try  to  reduce  the  price  of  powder  and  have  the  wages 
remain  as  a  basis  of  settlement  later?*- A.  1  do  not  think  the  offer  was  ever  made. 
There  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  the  price  of  powder. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  gotten  these  conditions  without  the  strike,  or 
not?— A.  They  would  nndoubtedly  have  gotten  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  Bnt  not  an  advance  in  wages,  perhaps?— A.  That  might  have  been  a  question, 
but  I  think  there  won  Id  have  been  an  advance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  waffe  is  too  high,  or  is  it  not  reasonable? — A.  As 
long  as  we  can  keep  the  price  of  coal  to  cover  that  advance;  but  when  we  can*twe 
are  going  to  lose  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  the  price  of  coal,  however,  more  in  excess  of  the 
price  of  coal  before  the  strike  than  the  present  wages  are  in  excess  of  past 
wages?— A.  Yes;  bnt  you  must  remember  the  conditions  which  existed  juBt  after 
the  strike  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  going  to  be  now  for  the  next  6 
months.  When  the  strike  ended  we  met  a  market  depleted  with  coaL  There  was 
no  coal  in  the  market,  and  winter  came  on;  but  now  the  market  is  full  of  coal,  and 
we  can*t  realize  those  prices,  and  the  prices  are  back  now  to  where  they  were 
before  the  strike. 

Q.  Has  not  there  always  been  a  reduction  of  about  50  cents  a  ton  the  1st  of 
April?— A.  Usually:  yes. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  this  year  any  abatement  of  the  rule?  In  other  words,  have  you 
done  anvthing  more  this  April  than  to  go  back  to  the  figure  that  prevailed  for  April 
before  the  strike— than  you  do  each  spring  to  go  back  to  the  tali  prices?— A.  No; 
the  price  is  always  lower  in  the  spring  months,  for  the  reason  ttiat  it  is  desirable 
to  induce  customers  who  can  afford  to  do  so  to  lay  in  their  winter  supplv  of  coal 
at  lower  prices,  and  thus  keep  the  mines  at  work;  or,  in  other  words,  keep  our 
collieries  in  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  work  our  collieries  full  time  and  aeU 
coal  that  the  pe  pie  don't  have  any  use  for,  but  simply  have  to  store  away  until 
winter  comes  ana  they  can  use  it.  withont  making  concessions  in  prices. 

Q.  But,  allowing  for  the  season,  yon  are  still  at  as  high  a  level  as  in  previous 
years— as  you  were  immediately  following  the  low  prices. — A.  No;  I  think  the 
price  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillii^s.  )  Can  not  coal  be  mined  and  shipped  much  more  cheaply 
now  than  it  was  10  jrears  ago?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  not  the  improvements  in  mining  methods,  in  machinery,  and  in  the 
cars  and  handling  of  the  coal,  the  facilities  for  handling  larger  cars,  and  better 
tracks  had  a  tendency  to  make  a  great  cheapening  of  the  price?— A.  That  is  a 
cheapening  of  transportation.  I  am  speaking  of  mining.  The  cost  of  mining  has 
not  decreased,  but  on  the  contrary  has  increased  every  year  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  Our  mines  become  deeper,  more  expensive  to  ventilate,  and  we  have 
more  water  to  pump,  and  the  cost  of  mining  will  continue  to  increase. 

O.  The  cost  of  transportation  has  been  decreasing,  and  will  likely  still  continue 
to  decrease? — A.  I  will  not  prophesy;  but  it  has  been  decreasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  Some  coal  mines  would  be  more  valuable  now  than 
they  were  10  years  ago  if  you  took  into  consideration  that  you  had  to  pay  interest 
and  taxes  on  those  lands  for  10  years.  Is  that  factor  figured  in  the  pri(  e  of  ooai 
at  all?— A.  That  was  what  I  was  speaking  of  a  short  time  ago— whether  in  endeav- 
oring to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  depended  on  whether  you  took 
all  £ose  things  into  account  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  They  ought  to  be  included,  ought  they  not?— A.  Somebody 
has  topay  for  them. 

(j.  Has  not  the  price  of  coal  got  to  pay  the  interest  and  carrying  charge  upon 
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all  the  money  inyesied  in  resenre  coal  lands? — A.  It  ought  to,  as  a  basiness  propo- 
sition, get  the  money  ont  of  it  that  has  been  pnt  in. 

Q.  Does  it  not,  necessarily,  if  those  comx)anies  are  to  remain  solvent? — ^A.  If 
they  get  their  money  back  they  have  got  to  get  it  that  way;  certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  reason  for  the  financial  difficulty  which  the  Reading  Bail- 
road  was  involved  in  some  years  ago? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Returning  again  to  the  proposition  regarding  the  invest- 
ment, do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  community  at  large  that 
I)er8ons  should  buy  up  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  or  iron  or  anvthing  else  and 
charge  the  community  interest  against  that  investment?  Would  not  the  com- 
munity be  better  served  if  they  were  held  in  smaller  holdings  and  mined  as  the 
community  needed  the  commodity?  Should  the  community,  in  other  words,  be 
taxed  for  carrying  a  very  large  body  of  anthracite  coal  or  bituminous  coal  by  any 
large  corporation?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  question  has  ever  come  into  the  cost  of 
mining  or  selling  coal  at  all.  I  do  not  think  any  companies  ever  figured  on  that. 
They  are  too  glad  to  get  out  what  their  actual  cost  in  labor  and  n:iaterial  is,  with  a 
small  profit  over  it,  and  their  royalty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  nationality  of  the 
operatives  in  the  coal  regions? — A.  Of  the  miners  or  the  employees? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  we  have  20  different  nationalities  working  for  us.  We  have 
1  Jew  and  I  Spaniard  and  1  Frenchman.  The  majority  of  our  employees  who  are 
employed  on  the  railroad  are  Americans. 

Q.  Are  not  the  employees  of  foreign  extraction  about  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
number? — A.  A  good  many  of  those  that  are  rated  Americans,  you  know,  are 
American  bom  from  foreign  parents. 

Q.  Then  that  would  make  the  percentage  still  larger? — A.  Well,  they  are  rated 
American;  they  are  American  bom. 

Q.  You  have  given  a  total  of  3,250,  and  of  those  you  classify  as  American  999? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  actually  of  foreign  birth,  and  a 
portion  of  that  999  are  of  foreign  extraction,  but  of  American  birth,  you  say? — A. 
JL  es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  was  stated  by  the  press  a  few  months  ago,  on 
what  was  said  to  be  good  authority,  that  some  9  railroads  control  about  all  the 
anthracite  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Is  that  true?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  in  the  same  coimection  by  the  same  party  that  it  cost  three 
times  as  much  to  transport  the  anthracite  coal  per  mile  as  it  costs  to  transport  the 
bituminous  coal.  Is  that  true? — A.  I  should  think  that  estimate  was  excessive;  that 
would  be  my  Opinion.  You  have  doubtless  had  a  good  many  gentlemen  before 
you  who  are  much  more  capable  of  testifying  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

Q.  There  is  an  excess,  then,  in  the  transi>ortation  of  anthracite  over  bituminous, 
is  there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  ground  is  that  justified? — A.  I  should  say,  first,  that  bituminous 
coal  does  not  have  to  be  classified  in  all  the  various  sizes,  of  which  I  think  there 
are  8  in  anthracite.  We  have  got  to  classify  that  coal  into  sizes  in  cars,  and  we 
can  not  send  a  car  of  stove  and  a  car  of  pea.  and  mix  the  cars  ail  up.  It  is  clas- 
sified into  sizes,  so  that  when  it  reaches  tide  water  or  destinat^on  it  can  be 
unloaded  directly  into  the  boats  without  rehandling  cars  containing  other  sizes. 
Bituminous  coal  does  not  have  to  be  classified.  And  then  again,  the  anthracite 
coal  cars  almost  invariably  return  empty.  They  have  a  load  only  one  way; 
whereas  bituminous  cars — a  great  many  of  them — return  loaded;  they  are  used 
for  iron  ore  and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  our  cars,  for  instance,  we  never 
have  a  load  back  except  some  scrap,  or  something  of  that  kind  from  a  wreck; 
nothing  that  amounts  to  anything.  They  are  loaded  one  way  and  empty  the 
other. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  coal  transportation  get  a  fair  and  liberal  rate? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  want  to  find  oat  whether  the  proportion  of  foreign 
operatives  in  the  region  generally  would  be  the  same  as  that  stated  by  you  as 
applying  to  your  own  employees,  so  far  as  your  judgment  goes?— A.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible  to  say;  but  I  would  not  think  the  ratio  would  vary 
very  much. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  nationality  of  the  employees  in 
the  region?—/ .  I  have  been  connected  with  mining  now  for  16  years,  and  I  have 
been  engaged  as  a  mining  engineer  since  1869. 
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Q.  Have  yon  noticed  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  miners  in  that  region? — 
A.  Very  decidedly. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  a  little  information  on  that  point  in  a  ^neral  way,  showing 
the  change  from  one  nationality  to  another? — A.  In  old  times,  20  years  a^go  or 
thereabonts,  all  of  oar  miners  were  Welsh,  Irish,  Germans,  very  few  Americans, 
few  English.  There  were  a  good  many  Cornish  men,  bnt  they  were  mostly 
employed  in  rock  work;  and  we  had  no  Hungarians,  Polanders,  Anstrians,  and 
men  of  those  nationalities  Now  the  yonnger  generations  have  come  along  of  the 
Welsh  and  the  Irish,  and  they  have  not  gone  into  the  mines.  The  parents  have 
been  ambitions  to  give  them  a  little  better  education  than  they  had,  as  every 
parent  is,  regardless  of  nationality;  to  put  them  in  a  little  better  condition;  to  give 
them  a  little  better  chance,  and  the  result  is  that  very  few  of  the  youns  Irish  and 
the  young  Welsh  and  the  young  Germans  are  found  in  the  mines,  and  these  for- 
eign classes  have  come  in  and  taken  their  place  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  it  is 
not  a  very  desirable  change. 

(^.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  foreign  element  has  been  brought  in  by  reason  of 
strikes  among  the  original  miners  and  the  sons  of  the  original  miners?— A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  there  have  ever  been  any  men  imported  into  the  anthracite  coal  field. 

Q.  We  have  it  in  testimony  that  the  first  firm  to  import  foreign  labor  was  that  of 
Coxe  Brothers. — A.  I  have  heard  that  statement.  I  have  looked  it  up,  and  I  find 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  absolutely  none.  There  is  a  little  peculiarity 
about  it  A  Hungarian  comes  to  Drifton,  and  he  goes  to  work,  and  he  does  very 
well,  very  much  better  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  doing  in  the  old  country,  and  he 
immediately  writes  to  his  friends,  and  they  come  straight  to  Drifton.  There  was 
another  colliery  up  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  above  Shamokin,  Hickory  Rid|re, 
and  they  came  there  in  droves.  They  did  not  know  any  other  p'ace  in  America 
but  Hickory  Ridge.  That  is  the  way  they  come,  in  schools  and  droves.  I  mean 
that  is  the  way  thejr  started,  because  now  they  have  friends  scattered  everywhere 
all  over  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  regions. 

Q.  It  is  sub-stantially  true  that  the  older  miners  have  been  very  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  miners? — A.  Very  largely  so;  very  largely 
so.  I  think  we  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  old  miners  than  any  other  col- 
lieries in  that  region,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  given  them  better  conditions. 
We  have  better  houses.  For  vears  we  had  a  hospital  where  they  were  attended 
carefully,  free  of  charge,  until  the  State  built  a  hospital  at  Hazelton,  when  ours 
was  abandoned.    They  have  had  exceptionally  good  treatment  in  many  respects. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  these  Poles  and  Hungarians 
show  a  disposition  to  become  American  citizens  and  to  remain  in  this  country? — 
A.  Not  very  largely.  Both  political  parties  look  after  getting  them  naturalized, 
when  it  comes  near  election  time,  a  little  too  close  for  the  public  good;  but  even  if 
they  do  get  naturalized,  when  a  strike  occurs  they  will  go  back.  Last  fall  they 
went  home  in  droves,  saying  they  would  come  back  when  the  strike  was  over. 
They  get  enough  money  to  make  them  independent  over  there. 

Q.  From  the  i)oint  of  view  of  making  them  citizens,  they  are  not  as  desirable  as 
those  who  come  from  the  British  Isles?— A.  I  think  the  Polanders  make  good  citi- 
zens. Some  of  the  young  Polanders  are  very  bright  fellows,  and  some  of  the  other 
nationalities  will  doubtless  make  good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  mention  Polanders;  are  they  not  Polish  Jews?— A. 
No;  I  mean  regular  Polanders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  some  additional  statement  that  you  would  like 
to  make? — A.  About  the  only  statement  I  wish  to  add  in  reference  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  is.  that  the  production  is  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  market.  That 
is  a  condition  that  has  existed  for  a  good  many  years  past.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
say  60,000,000  tons,  and  a  market  for  45.000,000  tons  now.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  maintaining  uniform  market  conditions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  16, 1901, 

TESTXMOVY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  8.  HARRIS, 

Former  presidetit  Reading  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  2.50  p.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  former  president  Reading  Company,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.}  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupation?— 
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A.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia.    As  to  my  occnpation,  I  am 
at  present  not  in  business. 

How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Reading  Company?— A.  Nearly  8  years. 
And  what  was  the  natnre  of  yonr  occupation  and  your  profession  before 
that  time? — A.  I  am  an  engineer. 

Q.  And  your  official  position  recently? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
ana  Navigation  Company  for  11  years.  I  was  also  receiver  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  during  that  time  and  afterwards  vice-president  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  J  ersey. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  relation  at  present  existing  between  the  Reading  Com- 
pany and  the  various  operating  companies  through  which  it  acts. — A.  The  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  owns  a  large  body  of  anthracite 
lands;  the  Philadelpnia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  owns,  leases,  and  controls 
a  large  mileage  of  railroad;  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  stock  of  these  roads — 
the  stock  of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  company. 

Q.  The  Reading  Company,  then,  is  a  finance  corporation  primarily? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  coula  accurately  call  it  that. 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  will  ask  the  question  in  another  way.  Is  the  volume  of 
bonds  and  stocks  issued  by  the  Reading  Company  equal  in  amount  to  the  aggre- 
^te  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  other  two  companies  you  have  mentioned? — A.  No. 
The  chief  obligation  of  the  Reading  Company  is  the  general  mortgage.  That  is 
secured  by  the  properties  it  holds  m  these  other  companies.  These  other  com- 
X>anies  have  a  large  volume  of  obligation^  of  their  own. 

S.  Independent  of  the  Reading  Company? — A.  Yes.  You  see  the  Philadelphia 
Readmg  Railway  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  which  had  a  large  volume  of  securities  of  various  grades. 
The  Coal  and  Iron  company  was  also  a  corporation  that  existed  long  before  the 
reorganization  of  1896  and  had  its  own  obligations.  The  Reading  Company  in  its 
present  form  has  only  existed  since  1896,  and  the  general  mortgage,  wnich  is  the 
chief  security  issued  by  the  Reading  Company,  took  up  the  old  general  mortRage, 
which  was  based  on  the  property  of  the  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Coal  and 
Irou  company.  That  is  its  chief  obligation,  and  there  was,  as  I  say,  a  large  vol- 
ume of  oblif^ations  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  others  of  them,  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  for  instance,  have  their  own  obligations. 

Q.  Is  the  aggregate  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Reading  Company  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  companies  of  which  it  is 
composed?— A.  No. 

J.  Is  it  larger  or  smaller? — A.  I  suppose  the  stock  and  bonds  are  each  larger. 
.  Can  you  give  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount? — A.  No;  because  I  have 
ly  no  idea  what  the  volume  of  the  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  companies  is. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  relation  between  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany constituted  in  1896  and  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  railroad  company 
which  it  superseded,  in  round  numbers? — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  at  all. 

Q.  That  will  appear  from  the  annual  reports? — A.  Yes;  it  will  appear  from  the 
annual  reports.    I  could  not  even  make  an  approximate  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  much  greater  was  the  second  general  mortgage 
of  the  Reading  Company  than  the  first  general  mortgage  that  was  taken  out? — ^A. 
I  do  not  really  know;  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  remember  how  great  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  before  was.  There  are  many  Questions  which  the  commission  may 
ask  me  as  to  figures  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer,  because  I  am  careful 
about  what  I  say  about  such  matters,  and  do  not  attempt  to  hold  them  in  my 
memory,  always  having  them  to  refer  to  when  in  my  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  the  stocks  and  the  bonds  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Railroad  Company  still  in  existence? --A.  No. 

Q.  what  is  the  approximate  value  of  the  stock  and  the  bonds  of  the  Reading 
Company?— A.  The  Reading  Company  has  $28,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock, 
$42,000,000  of  second  preferred  stock,  and  $70,000,000  of  conmion  stock. 

Q.  Are  there  not  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of  general  mortgage  bonds?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  figures?— A.  That  figure  is  changing;  there  is  at  present 
somewhere  about  $f>3,000,000.  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization,  additional  gen- 
eral mortgage  bonds  can  be  issued  until  $20,000,000  are  issued,  to  come  out  at  the 
maximum  amount  of  $1,500,000  a  year.  My  impression  is  that  when  the  max!- 
mxun  amount  is  issued  there  will  be  $135,000,000,  but  this  includes  a  number  of 
bonds  OS  prior  liens  which  have  not  matured. 

Q.  Adding  up  the  totals  which  you  have  stated,  I  find  the  figure  to  be  approxi- 
mately $250,000,000  of  stock  and  bonds?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  yolmne  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  com- 
panies saperseded  by  the  KeadinK  Company?— A.  I  do  not  really  know  what  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  those  companies  amomited  to. 

Q.  It  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  figure,  was  it  not? — ^A.  I  should  sup- 
pose so,  yes;  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  In  excess  by  an  amount  perhaps  as  large  as  $50,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  The  matter  is  all  aocesstble  in  the  com- 
pany's reports.  The  bonds  I  should  say  were  about  $80,000,000  in  excess,  but  as  to 
the  stock  I  do  not  know.  I  came  into  the  Reading  originally  as  one  of  the  reoeiy- 
ers.  and  it  was  placed  in  the  receiyer^s  hands  before  I  became  president,  so  that 
many  of  those  details  of  the  old  company  did  not  impress  themselyes  on  my  mind 
particularly,  as  I  did  not  make  the  plan  of  the  reorganization. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reorganization  of  1898? — A.  It  was 
the  setting  of  the  Reading  companies  on  tiieir  feet  again  after  bankruptcy. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  bankruptcy?— A.  They  did  not  haye  money  enough 
to  pay  their  debts. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  a  little  more  in  detail?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  actually 
what  the  trouble  was.  They  did  not  haye  money  enough  to  pav  their  interest 
They  went  into  bankruptcy.  They  were  placed  in  the  receiyer  s  hands  on  a  suit 
of  one  of  their  creditors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  after  the  reorganization  which  followed  the 
yolume  of  the  indebtedness,  stock,  and  bonds  was  increased? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  require  an  explanation?— A.  The  exx)lanation  is  a  yery 
simple  one.  You  can  not  put  a  company  into  bankruptcy  because  it  does  not  pay 
diyidends  on  the  stock,  but  you  may  if  it  does  not  pay  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Q.  The  change,  then,  which  prmcipally  took  place  in  1896,  was  a  change  in  the 
yolume  of  the  company's  charges?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  state  the  object  of  that,  or  what  the  relation  of  the  decrease  of 
the  yolume  of  the  company  s  charts  was,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
stock.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  before  the  commission  is  this —what 
the  effect  of  the  reorganization  of  1890  was  upon  the  yolume  of  securities,  and 
what  the  capitalization  upon  It  was,  the  earnings  that  are  now  made  and  were 
made? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  yaguely.  Ton  see  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  testify  in  regard  to  a  great  many  questious  upon  whidi  my  testimony 
would  not  be  worth  anything  at  all  unless  it  was  accurate.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
effect  in  connection  with  that  reorganization  was  to  lessen  the  fixed  charges,  and 
it  did  start  after  the  reorganization  at  less  fixed  charges  than  it  had  before,  bat 
as  to  how  much  less  I  would  be  simply  guessing.  The  figures  are  not  in  my 
memory  at  all.  I  think  I  should  fairlv  say,  perhaps,  that  my  labors  haye  been 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  company,  and  the  nnances  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  bankers  who  undertook  the  reorganization.  If  I  had  planned  the 
reorganization  I  probably  should  have  the  figures  more  definitely  in  my  mind. 

O.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  rates  for  transportation  of  hard  coal  are  unduly 
hign  as  compared  with  rates  upon  soft  coal  and  other  commodities.  Will  you 
state  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  in  practice  l)etween  capitalization  and  the 
rates  charged?  In  other  words,  does  the  increase  in  the  yolume  of  secnritiea, 
which,  as  you  have  said,  took  place  in  1896,  necessarily  involve  upon  the  public 
higher  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  product?— A.  Directly  there  is  no  con- 
nection. The  rates  are  made  on  the  commodities  by  the  freight  agents,  and  the 
main  thing  that  actuates  them  in  making  rates  is  the  rates  of  their  competitors. 

Q.  Are  there  any  competitors  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  coal-carrying  roads 
at  the  present  time,  or  do  they  in  general  work  in  harmony y— A  They  are  work- 
ing in  substantial  harmony,  but  not  in  exact  harmony.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  its  relation  to  its  competitors  in  the  anthracite  coal 
business  does  not  differ,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  relation  to  its  competitors  in 
the  merchandise  business. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  other  railroads,  however,  such  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western?— A.  I  should  say  yes,  with  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more  lately  formed  roads,  andneyer 
has  worked  in  particular  harmony  with  the  other  interests. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  general  proportions  of  the  total 
output  controlled  by  the  different  roads?  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  Com})any  of  the  total  tonnage;  the  share  of  the  output  that 
it  ships? — A.  It  ships  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  shipments  over  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  ia  about  how  much  more?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  about  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Those  two  roads,  however,  are  now  one  and  the  same  for  all  practical  pur- 
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posee,  are  they  not? — ^A.  The  Reading  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Central  Raih*oad. 

Q.  The  policy  of  that  road,  then,  may  be  dictated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  would  a  small  proi>ortion  of  the  annual  shipment  be  able  to  disturb  the 
rate  situation? — A.  Tes.  It  would  disturb  it  in  this  way,  doubtless:  Avery  small 
poportion  might  be  ignored,  but  a  considerable  proportion,  if  it  were  sold 
in  Boston,  for  instance,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  other  parties  were  selling, 
would  of  course  affect  the  previous  rate. 

Q.  A  statement  has  been  puDlicly  made  in  the  press  and  also  before  this  com- 
miBsion  that  somewhat  over  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  shipped 
is  controlled  practica.ly  by  a  combination  of  interests,  either  absolute  ownership 
or  conmiunity  of  interest,  and  that  a  small  proportion,  perhaps  from  G  to  7  ^r 
cent,  is  not  so  controlled.  Would  that  6  or  7  per  cent  be  able  to  disturb  the  price 
of  coal  or  the  rates  charged?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  statement  is  accurate. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  certainly,  with  about  12  per  cent,  would  have  to  bo 
considered  an  outsider.  I  should  think  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  would,  with 
about  as  much  coal;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  with  about  4  per  cent;  the 
Coze  interests.  With  about  4  per  cent,  are  not  in  any  way  closely  affiliated  with  the 
others;  Cojce's  is  an  entirely  independent  ownership. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  har- 
monize their  interests  in  this  way?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  would  follow  from 
SQcn  a  policy?— A.  I  think  your  question  is  a  little  too  large.  Be  a  little  more 
definite. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  economy  in  operation  incident  upon  such  a  consolidation 
or  harmony  of  interest?  Can  coal  be  mined  more  cheaply  and  put  upon  the  market 
more  cheaply  at  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  if  this  consolidation  takes  place  or  this 
harmony  of  interest  is  attained?— A.  I  suppose  so,  yes.  I  suppose,  for  one  thing, 
the  cost  of  marketing  it  might  be  very  much  decreased. 

9*  Would  that  follow  unless  common  agencies  for  distribution  at  terminal 
points  were  constituted?- A.  That  would  he  one  way  of  doing  it.  The  way  in 
which  an  economy  would  be  made  would  be  by  the  elimination  of  a  great  number 
of  middlemen— men  who  are  interested  as  commission  merchants.  It  woald  prob- 
ably eliminate  the  commission  merchant  to  a  great  extent,  and  put  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  direct  agents  of  the  several  companies.  That  would  make  a  notice- 
able economy. 

Q.  Would  that  not  make  it  necessary  that  those  agents  should  act  as  a  unit?— 
A.  Not  necessarily.  They  never  have  so  acted.  They  are  just  like  the  freight 
agents  of  the  country.    Their  interest  is  to  act  together,  but  they  don't  do  so. 

Q.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  past,  has  there  not,  from  cut- 
thxt>at  competition  of  one  coal  road  with  another?— A.  Yes;  competition  has  gone 
in  many  cases  beyond,  tho  point  where  it  was  wise  or  to  anybody  s  interest — either 
the  interest  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  the  carrier— as  it  has  in  the  general 
freight  business  of  the  countrv. 

O.  Are  there  any  factors,  however,  peculiar  to  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
wmch  would  make  such  a  combination  or  consolidation  of  interests  more  desira- 
ble from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  operation  than  in  the  case  of  general  railroad  busi- 
ness?—A.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  how  the  anthracite  business 
differs  from  anv  other  interest  in  that  respect. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  or  was  not  an  effort  put  forth  lately  to  control  the 
antnracite  output,  both  as  to  mining  and  shipping?— A.  Control  in  what  way? 
What  do  you  mean  by  control? 

Q.  Such  control  that  there  would  be  no  cut  in  freight  rates.— A.  I  have  to  ask 
these  questions  because  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  vaguo  talk  in  the  papers, 
and  we  will  have  to  get  down  to  closer  lines  before  I  can  answer  intelligently.    I 
do  not  really  know  exactly  what  you  have  in  your  mind  about  control. 
'^    The  anthracite  coal  field  is  limited  in  extent?— A.  Yes. 

And  there  are  only  certain  railroads  that  run  into  that  field?— A.  Yes. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  cut  in  freight  rates.    Now,  by 
this  harmony  of  interests  have  they  advanced  the  rate?— A.  There  has  not  been  a 
considerable  cut  in  freight  rates  in  any  of  the  recent  years.    Freight  rates  have 
been  very  fairly  maintamed. 

Q.  Then  what  relation  do  present  freight  rates  bear  to  the  rates  prior  to  this 
consolidation  of  roads? — A.  Freight  rates  on  the  whole  have  gone  down  in  the  last 
6  or  8  years.    They  are  considerably  lower  to-day  than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago. 
Q.  (Bv  Mr.  RiPLBT. )  Are  you  speaking  of  the  average  rates,  or  are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  rates  of  hard  coal  transported  by  the  Reading  Company?— A.  I  am 
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Q.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  Tolnme  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  com- 
panies superseded  by  the  Reading  Company?— A.  I  do  not  really  know  what  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  those  companies  amounted  to. 

Q.  It  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  figure,  was  it  not? — A.  I  should  sup- 
pose so,  yes;  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  In  excess  by  an  amount  perhaps  as  large  as  $50,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  The  matter  is  all  accessible  in  the  com- 
pany's reports.  The  bonds  I  should  say  were  about  $30,000,000  in  excess,  but  as  to 
the  stock  I  do  not  know.  I  came  into  the  Reading  originally  as  one  of  the  receiv- 
ers, and  it  was  placed  in  the  receiver's  hands  before  I  became  president,  so  lliat 
man^  of  those  details  of  the  old  company  did  not  impress  themselves  on  my  mind 
particularly,  as  I  did  not  make  the  plan  of  the  reorganization. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reorganization  of  1896? — A.  It  was 
the  setting  of  the  Reading  companies  on  their  feet  again  after  bankruptcy. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  bankruptcy?— A.  They  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  pay  their  debts. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  a  little  more  in  detail? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  actually 
what  the  trouble  was.  They  did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  their  interest* 
They  went  into  bankruptcy.  They  were  placed  in  the  receiver  s  hands  on  a  suit 
of  one  of  their  creditors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  after  the  reorganization  which  followed  the 
volume  of  the  indebtedness,  stock,  and  bonds  was  increased? — A.  Tea. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  require  an  explanation?— A.  The  explanation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  You  can  not  put  a  company  into  bankruptcy  because  it  does  not  pay 
dividends  on  the  stock,  but  you  may  if  it  does  not  pav  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Q.  The  change,  then,  which  principally  took  place  in  1890,  was  a  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  company's  charges?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  state  the  object  of  that,  or  what  the  relation  of  the  decrease  of 
the  volume  of  the  company's  charts  was,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
stock.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  before  the  commission  is  this— what 
the  effect  of  the  reorganization  of  1890  was  upon  the  volume  of  securities,  and 
what  the  capitalization  upon  it  was,  the  earnings  that  are  now  made  and  were 
made? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  vaguely.  Ton  see  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  testify  in  regard  to  a  great  many  questions  upon  which  my  testimony 
would  not  be  worth  anything  at  all  unless  it  was  accurate.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
effect  in  connection  with  that  reorganization  was  to  lessen  the  fixed  charges,  and 
it  did  start  after  the  reorganization  at  less  fixed  charges  than  it  had  before,  but 
as  to  how  much  less  I  would  be  simply  guessing.  The  figures  are  not  in  my 
memory  at  all.  I  think  I  should  fairlv  say,  perhaps,  that  my  labors  have  been 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  company,  and  the  nuances  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  bankers  who  undertook  the  reorganization.  If  I  had  planned  the 
reorganization  I  probably  should  have  the  figures  more  definitelv  in  my  mind. 

O.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  rates  for  transportation  of  hard  coal  are  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  rates  upon  soft  coal  and  other  commodities.  Will  you 
state  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  in  practice  between  capitalization  and  the 
rates  charged?  In  other  words,  does  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  securities, 
which,  as  you  have  said,  took  place  in  1896,  necessarily  involve  upon  the  public 
higher  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  product?— A.  Directly  there  is  no  con- 
nection. The  rates  are  made  on  the  commodities  by  the  Ireight  agents,  and  the 
main  thing  that  actuates  them  in  making  rates  is  the  rates  of  their  competitors. 

Q.  Are  there  any  competitors  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  coal-carrying  roads 
at  the  present  time,  or  do  they  in  general  work  in  harmony y— A  They  are  work- 
ing in  substantial  harmony,  but  not  in  exact  harmony.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  its  relation  to  its  competitors  in  the  anthracite  coal 
business  does  not  differ,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  the  relation  to  its  competitors  in 
the  merchandise  business. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  other  railroads,  however,  such  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western?— A.  I  should  say  yes,  with  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more  lately  formed  roads,  and  never 
has  worked  in  particular  harmony  with  the  other  interests. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  general  proportions  of  the  total 
output  controlled  by  the  different  roads?  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Company  of  the  total  tonnage;  the  share  of  the  output  that 
it  ships? — A.  It  ships  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  shipments  over  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  about  how  much  more?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  about  12  per  cent. 

Q.  Those  two  roads,  however,  are  now  one  and  the  same  for  all  practical  pur- 
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pofles,  are  they  not?— A.  The  Reading  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
the  Centrid  Railroad. 

Q.  The  policy  of  that  road,  then,  may  be  dictated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bnt  would  a  small  proportion  of  the  annual  shipment  be  able  to  disturb  the 
rate  situation? — A.  Tes.  It  would  disturb  it  in  this  way,  doubtless:  A  very  small 
proportion  might  be  ignored,  but  a  considerable  proportion,  if  it  were  sold 
m  Boston,  for  instance,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  other  parties  were  selling, 
would  of  course  affect  the  previous  rate. 

(}.  A  statement  has  been  panlicly  made  in  the  press  and  also  before  this  com- 
mission that  somewhat  over  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  shipped 
is  controlled  practica.ly  by  a  combination  of  interests,  either  absolute  ownership 
or  community  of  interest,  and  that  a  small  proportion,  perhaps  from  G  to  7  ^r 
cent,  is  not  so  controlled.  Would  that  6  or  7  per  cent  be  able  to  disturb  the  price 
of  coal  or  the  rates  charged?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  statement  is  accurate. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  certainly,  with  about  12  per  cent,  would  have  to  be 
considered  an  outsider.  I  should  think  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  would,  with 
about  as  much  coal;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  with  about  4  per  cent;  the 
Coze  interests.  Wtth  about  4  per  cent,  are  not  in  any  way  closely  affiliated  with  the 
otiiers;  Cose*s  is  an  entirely  independent  ownership. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  har- 
monize their  interests  in  this  way?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  woald  follow  from 
Bucn  a  policy?— A.  I  think  your  question  is  a  little  too  large.  Be  a  little  more 
definite. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  economy  in  operation  incident  upon  such  a  consolidation 
or  harmony  of  interest?  Can  coal  be  mined  more  cheaply  and  put  upon  the  market 
more  cheaply  at  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  if  this  consolidation  takes  place  or  this 
harmony  of  interest  is  attained?— A.  I  suppose  so,  yes.  I  suppose,  for  one  thing, 
the  cost  of  marketing  it  might  be  very  much  decreased. 

9.  Would  that  follow  unless  common  agencies  for  distribution  at  terminal 
points  were  constituted?— A.  That  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it.  The  way  in 
which  an  economy  would  be  made  would  be  by  the  elimination  of  a  great  number 
of  middlemen— men  who  are  interested  as  commission  merchants.  It  woald  prob- 
ably eliminate  the  commission  merchant  to  a  great  extent,  and  put  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  direct  agents  of  the  several  companies.  That  would  make  a  notice- 
able economy. 

Q.  Would  that  not  make  it  necessary  that  those  agents  should  act  as  a  unit?— 
A.  Not  necessarily.  They  never  have  so  acted.  They  are  just  like  the  freight 
agents  of  the  country.    Their  interest  is  to  act  together,  but  they  don't  do  so. 

Q.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  past,  has  there  not,  from  cut- 
throat competition  of  one  coal  road  with  another? — A.  Yes;  competition  has  gone 
in  many  cases  beyond,  the  point  where  it  was  wise  or  to  anybody  s  interest — either 
the  interest  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  the  carrier— as  it  has  in  the  general 
freight  business  of  the  countrv. 

9.  Are  there  any  factors,  however,  peculiar  to  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
which  would  make  such  a  combination  or  consolidation  of  interests  more  desira- 
ble from  the  point  of  view  of  operation  than  in  the  case  of  general  railroad  busi- 
ness?—A.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  how  the  anthracite  business 
differs  from  anv  other  interest  in  that  respect. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Philups.)  Was  or  was  not  an  effort  put  forth  lately  to  control  the 
anthracite  output,  both  as  to  mining  and  shipping?— A.  Control  in  what  way? 
What  do  you  mean  by  control? 

Q.  Such  control  that  there  would  be  no  cut  in  freight  rates.— A.  I  have  to  ask 
these  questions  because  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  vague  talk  in  the  papers, 
and  we  will  have  to  get  down  to  closer  lines  before  I  can  answer  intelligently.  I 
do  not  really  know  exactly  what  you  have  in  your  mind  about  control. 

^   The  anthracite  coal  field  is  limited  in  extent? — A.  Yes. 

And  there  are  only  certain  railroads  that  run  into  that  field?— A.  Yes. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  cut  in  height  rates.    Now,  by 
this  harmony  of  interests  have  they  advanced  the  rate?— A.  There  has  not  been  a 
considerable  cut  in  freight  rates  in  any  of  the  recent  years.    Freight  rates  have 
been  very  fairly  maintained. 

Q.  Then  what  relation  do  present  freight  rates  bear  to  the  rates  prior  to  this 
consolidation  of  roads?— A.  Freight  rates  on  the  whole  have  gone  down  in  the  last 
8  or  8  years.    They  are  considerably  lower  to-day  than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  CBv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  average  rates, or  are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  rates  of  hard  coal  transported  by  the  Reading  Company?— JLl  am 
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speaking  of  the  rates  on  hard  coal.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  I  under- 
stand. The  general  rate  on  hard  coal  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  a  few  yean 
ago  for  some  years  was  about  $1.70.    It  is  considerably  lower  now. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  specific  figure  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  should  say  prob* 
ably  $1 . 30.    It  varies  very  much . 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchh an.)  Why  not  get  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  and  at  tide 
water,  showing  relation  the  freight  has  to  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  those  points, 
the  price  of  coal  on  the  properties  of  the  Beading  Comjuiny  at  the  mine  mouth  as 
charged  to  the  railroad  and  at  tide  water  at  the  present  time?— A.  The  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  does  not  sell  its  coal  to  the  railroad  comiMuiy.  It  does  not  put  its 
ooal  at  the  mine  to  the  railroad  company  at  any  price.  It  delivers  its  coal  to  the 
railroad  company  for  transportation,  and  sells  the  coal  itself  when  it  gets  to  desti- 
nation. 

Q.  Do  the  other  railroads  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  railroads  which  serve 
them  as  the  individual  operators  do?— A.  In  some  cases,  yes;  and  in  some  cases,  na 
There  are  still  in  the  Beading  territory  operators  who  mine  their  coal  and  put  it 
aboard  cars  and  sell  it  when  it  gets  to  destmation  themselves.  They  stand  in  rela- 
lation  to  the  railroad  company  just  as  the  Coal  and  Iron  Companv  does.  There 
are  other  operators  who  sell  their  coal  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  colliery. 

Q.  A  greater  proportion  of  them,  however,  sell  at  collieries  to  the  railroads,  do 
they  noty— A.  A  greater  propoition  in  the  other  regions  do;  ves.  I  do  not  really 
know  whether  the  volume  of  coal  that  is  transported  by  us  for  private  operators 
is  or  is  not  greater  than  that  of  coal  bought  by  us  at  the  collieries  from  private 
operators. 

O.  The  amount  produced  by  independent  collieries  in  vour  territory  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  is  it  not?— A.  Not  exceedingly  small.  I  should  say  perhaps  a  million 
tons. 

Q.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many?— A.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,000,000  or  9.000,000  tons. 

(J|.  In  other  words,  practically  one-eighth  of  your  tonnage  shipped  is  produced 
by  independent  collieries?— A.  I  shonld  say  bo;  perhaps  more. 

S.  Do  I  understand  that  you  mean  that  the  company  has  no  interest  in  those 
ieries,  no  agreements,  no  financial  relation?— A.  In  some  cases  alssolutely  none. 
In  some  cases  they  have  some.  For  instance,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  colliery  in  the 
Heckshervi lie  dist rict  which  started  by  leasing  ground  from  private  parties.  When 
they  got  to  the  boundaries  of  tnat  territory,  they  came  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  asked  for  leave  to  run  into  our  territory.  They  offered  in  r  turn  for  that 
privilege  that  they  won  d  let  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  run  into  their  territory; 
so  things  k)ecame  quite  mixed  up  there.  The  limits  of  the  mines  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  worked  depend  very  largely  on  the  geol  og  \  cal  conditions.  That  they 
should  mine  certain  coal  on  our  proi>erty  and  we  some  on  their  property  was 
found  to  be  economical  for  the  general  interests,  both  theirs  and  onrs.  That  is  the 
way  they  started  originally.  We  had  absolutely  no  interest  whatever,  and  neither 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Comuany  nor  the  railroad  company  had  any  interest  originally 
in  that  coal  except  in  tne  transportation  to  the  tide. '  As  time  has  gone  on  that 
relationship  has  changed  some,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  some  interest 
as  it  gets  a  royalty  on  the  coal  mined  from  its  property. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  p'operties  of  individual  operators  in  your  territory,  wbat 
rate  do  you  charge  per  ton  for  transportation  t )  tide  water?— A.  There  are  several 
rates;  one  is  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  tide  and  the  other  rate  to  New  York  tide.- 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  in  either  or  both  cases? — A.  I  really  can  not  tell 
what  the  figures  are;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Are  these  accessible? — A.  Yes;  they  are  published  whenever  there  ii«  a 
change  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  approximately  what  the  amount  is? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  to 
New  York  tide  it  is  somewhere  about  $1.30  a  ton;  to  Philadelphia  tide  it  ia  prob- 
ably something  less. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  coal  mined  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  (^oal  and  Iron  Company  that  that  coal  its  transported  by  the  railway 
company  as  the  property  of  the  coal  company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  in  accounting  the  same  rate  upon  coal  which  is  transported 
for  that  coal  cdmpany  as  you  charge  the  individual  operators' — A.  Abso  ntely. 

O.  There  is  no  discrimination  whatever? — A.  None  whatever  in  any  way,  shaiie, 
or  form;  absolute  y  the  same. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Beading  Com- 
pany in  1896? — A.  Yes;  and  before.    That  has  always  t>een  the  rute. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  mnde  at  various  times  and  voiced  in  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators*  Association  iiar^et  letter  that  (iscrimination  ngainst.  the  individual 
operator  and  in  favor  of  the  coal  com  anies  is  made.— A.  That  has  not  been  true 
In  regard  to  the  Coal  and  iron  Company. 
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Q.  Such  discrimination  does  not  exist  in  yonr  company?— A.  Abeolntelynot.  I 
can  not  make  that  assertion  too  strong  or  too  plain  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
another  thing  that  is  sometimes  charged,  that  the  Reading  railroad  companies  are 
absolntely  free  frcm.  It  is  charged  that  there  has  been  disciimination  m  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  cars,  that  one  party  wonld  get  a  larger  proportion  of  cars  than  another 
one.  In  the  Reading  district  the  method  of  apportioning  cars  is  this:  There  is  a 
subordinate  officer  of  the  railroad  company  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  colliery 
and  ascertain  its  productive  capacity.  He  finds  that  one  colliery  can  produce  50, 
another  40,  and  still  another  80  cars  daily.  He  goes  to  everybody  shipping  coal 
over  the  Reading  lines  and  estimates  the  amount  which  each  one  can  produce. 
The  sum  of  these  makes  an  ag^egate  and  whatever  cars  there  are  to  distribute 
arc  distributed  on  that  basis.  That  has  been  done  so  accurately  and  so  thoroughly 
in  all  past  years  that  you  can  not  find  anybody,  any  private  operator  or  official  in 
the  Reading  division  that  would  not  tell  you  that  has  always  been  done  equitably. 
So  they  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  something  about  the  Reading's 
affairs  for  30  years,  and  know  that  in  many  respects  the  Reading  Company's 
record  is  above  reproach.    It  is  absolutelv  fair. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  by  that  to  imply  that  if  the  individual  operator  was  to 
try  to  increase  his  output  the  railroad  companv  has  no  objection? — A.  The  plan 
works  in  this  way:  Suppose  a  man's  colliery  rating,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  50  cars 
a  day.  He  goes  to  this  colliery  inspector  and  says,  ''  I  have  done  so  and  so;  my 
capacity  is  about  60  cars  a  day.'*  The  man  goes  and  examines  his  collieries,  and  if 
he  finds  .  t  is  so  he  is  put  down  at  60  cars  a  day. 

(^.  And  if  that  operator  desired  to  increase  his  plant  and  to  double  his  output 
he  IS  perfectly  free  to  do  so?— A.  Absolutely.  Nobody  has  ever  had  anything  to 
say  to  him  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Company  free  at  the  present  time  in  a  similar  way  to  increase 
the  output  as  it  pleases  irrespective  of  the  action  of  other  roads? — A.  Yes.  Let 
me  amplify  that  statement  a  little.  No  company  ever  criticises  another  as  to  what  it 
does  alx>n t  its  col  iier ies.  It  can  have  fewer  or  more  collieries  as  it  pleases.  Nobody 
says  anythin£[  to  me  if  I  choose  to  double  the  output  of  the  colliery.  That  is 
nobody  s  business. 

Q.  I  find  in  Bradstreet's  of  1895  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  has  been  encountered  by  the  constant  desire  of 
the  Re  .ding  Company  to  increase  its  allotment.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  such  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company? — A.  If  it  has  such  a  desire  it  has  not  shown  any  indica- 
tion of  it.  This  should  fairly  be  said:  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Read&g  Com- 
miny  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  companies  that  is  entirely  controlled  about 
Philadelphia  or  has  been  in  the  past,  it  has  no  special  representation  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  absent  is  in  the  wrong,  a  great  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  coul  trade  have  been  charged  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  Now,  the  Philade  phia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
has  taken  no  measures  that  I  know  of  to  justify  any  such  criticism  as  that  at  all; 
that  is  another  idie  story. 

Q.  It,  however,  has  resources  undeveloped  greater  than  those  of  anv  other  com- 
pany?— A.  It  has  greater  resources  than  any  other  company;  yes,  but  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  tiOiat  it  alone  has  undeveloped  resources.  There  are  a  number  of 
the  other  companies  that  have  undeveloped  resources. 

J.  It  has,  however,  a  proportionately  larger  undeveloped  amount?— A.  Yes. 
.  Would  or  would  it  not,  then,  be  a  stronjj:  temptation  to  that  company,  espe- 
ly  would  It  not  have  been  in  the  past  when  it  has  been  in  financial  straits,  to 
increase  its  output,  to  take  a  reduction  of  prices,  perhaps,  in  order  to  gain  a  mar- 
ket?—A.  If  there  has  been  such  a  temptation  it  has  be  n  virtuous  enough  to  resist 
it.  The  output  of  the  Reading  Company  to-day  is  not  proportionately  larger  than 
it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  at  the  present  time? — A.  About  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  it  not  larger  10  years  ago  than  to-day?— A.  No;  not  larger  10  years 
ago.  It  was  larger  many  years  ago,  but  10  years  ago  it  was  about  the  same.  It 
has  not  varied  very  much  in  10  or  15  years.  The  proportion  was  larger  many 
years  ago  becaise  the  Reading  territory  was  developed  earlier  than  the  others. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  had  half  of  all  the  output,  and  while  it  has  gone  on 
growimc  ^t  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  the  others.  You  see  there  are  several  reasons 
for  that.  One  of  them  was  that  the  Reading  in  the  old  days  practically  only  had 
access  to  tht^  markets  of  the  £ast,  whereas  th>^  other  companies  had  access  to  the 
mar  ets  ot  New  Y^ork  State  and  Western  States.  That  is  not  now  true  as  to 
Beading,  but  it  was  so  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  ( tiy  Mr.  Kbnnbdv.  )  I  want  to  ask  abo  it  what  the  market  takes.  I  under- 
stand it  takes  about  50,000,000  tons  a  year.— A.  It  never  has  taken  quite  50,000,000. 
I  think  the  largest  output  was  t6,')()0.000. 

Q.  I  read  a  statement  that  it  was  49,000,000  last  year.— A.  There  are  several 
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ways  of  making  that  up.  Probably  the  statement  yon  saw  included  the  ooal  that 
was  burned  at  the  mines.  I  am  (^uite  sure  that  46,500,000  was  the  output  of  1895, 
and  that  was  for  some  years  the  record  year.  It  may  have  been  a  little  more  last 
year;  I  do  not  remember;  but  it  has  never  iveached  50,000,000  shipped  from  the 
mines. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  Reading  could  not  if  it  chose  to  work  its  coal  lands  to 
the  full  extent  supply  the  entire  output  now?— A.  By  no  means.  The  best  proof 
that  it  could  not  is  that  we  never  have  shipped,  even  in  October,  when  all  com- 
panies ship  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  much  more  than  a  million  tons  in  a 
month.  A  million  tons  a  month  would  mean  we  could  not  ship  over  10,000,000  in 
a  year;  so  you  see  we  would  not  have  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  output;  that  is 
tbe  limit  of  our  collieries. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  collieries;  I  am  speaking  of  reserve  coal  lands. — A. 
There  is  no  telling  what  we  could  do  there.  We  could  ship  more  coal  if  we  could 
go  on  and  develop  the  whole  of  our  region,  but  it  costs  to  develop  a  first-class 
coliiery  now  anywhere  from  $300,000  to  $700,000. 

Q.  Don't  you  recognize  that  you  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  and 
that  you  are  not  to  exceed  that  percentage,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  supply 
that  the  other  roads  may  take  to  the  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  po.icy  of  your  company  in  respect  to  your 
reserve  fields?  Is  it  that  instead  of  present  developments  there  is  an  advantage  in 
holding  as  against  the  ultimate  market  or  a  condition  that  may  insure  better  prices 
for  cou? — A.  I  thmk  you  might  consider  coal  as  analojg^ous  to  anything  else.  For 
instance,  copper.  You  may  have  a  very  large  tract  ot  copper  lands.  You  might 
be  asked  why  you  did  not  make  more  output,  and  you  would  say  that  you  had  to 
be  governed  somewhat  by  the  cost  of  developing  and  somewhat  by  the  amount 
you  could  sell.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  add  50  per  cent  to  our  output,  it  would 
take  us,  I  suppose,  8  or  10  years  and  possibly  require  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000 
to  reach  that  point,  and  by  doing  so  we  would  disturb  the  market,  so  that  we 
would  lose  money  on  that  advance.  There  are  a  great  many  conditions,  as  in  all 
lines  of  business:  you  have  to  keep  fitting  your  action  to  the  condition  of  your 
business  in  coal  as  in  other  lines. 

Cj.  Is  the  field  for  the  consumption  of  your  products  circumscribed? — A.  Yes; 
circamscribed  by  the  price.  We  send  some  coal  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  because  lake  transportation  is  very  cheap: 
but  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  output.  The  anthracite  com- 
panies, I  imagine,  do  not  sell  more  than  5  per  cent  of  coal  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
country  and  cities  tributary  to  them,  because  it  is  a  fancy  article  there— a  luxnrv. 

(j.  It  the  owners  of  the  mines  transported  10  per  cent  more  in  the  market,  would 
the  price  go  down?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  competition  in  respect  to  natural  gas,  electricity,  and  bituminous 
coal?  Are  you  circumscribed  by  tnem  also?— A.  Yes;  by  natural  gas  largely,  by 
bituminous  still  more  largely;  by  electricity  I  should  say  not  much,  because  elec- 
tricity is  a  product,  you  might  say,  of  the  second  order.  You  have  to  bum  coal 
to  produce  electricity. 

O.  Your  proposition  as  to  the  analogous  condition  of  the  mines,  a  copper  mine 
and  coal,  is  similar  to  conditions  usually  confronted  in  the  West,  that  a  mnn  will 
produce,  say,  2,000,000  year  m  and  year  out  for  a  continuous  time,  making  a  divi- 
dend of  10,  12,  14,  or  16  per  cent,  and  the  stockholders  are  satisfied  with  the 
profit.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  output  of  coal  the  Reading  is  satisfied  with 
its  profit,  with  its  division  of  the  output? —A.  Yes;  as  to  the  division  of  the  output, 
that  point  has  been  reached  after  many  years  of  conflict.  We  have  been  fighting 
over  that  question  for  30  years.  It  is  very  curious  that  whether  we  have  been 
working  in  reasonable  harmony  or  absolutely  out  of  harmony,  the  proportion  we 
take  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  It  varies  ve*  v  little.  Each  company  has 
certain  natural  advantages.  The  companiea  in  one  or  the  regions  have  a  natural 
advantage  over  the  others  with  respect  to  shipments  to  New  York  State.  We,  of 
course,  have  a  natural  advantage  in  Philadelphia.  Nearly  25  years  ago  we  got 
to  a  state  that  almost  bankrupted  everybody.  The  proportion  each  of  us  took  did 
not  differ  materially.  There  was  about  the  same  proportion  mined  by  each. 
Again  we  find  that  certain  people  like  certain  coals.  The  coals  bum  differently, 
and  you  can  not  change  this  preference  any  more  than  you  can  change  the  brand 
of  flour  they  prefer  to  buy.  One  set  of  people  like  one  brand  of  flour;  another 
set  of  people  another.  It  was  true  to  a  singular  extent,  that  whether  we  were 
fighting  or  were  not  fighting,  each  company  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Did  that  proportion  hold  pretty  constantly  during  the 
war  of  rates  and  prices  which  followea  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McLeod  from  the 
presidency  in  1893?— A.  Yes;  pretty  closely. 
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Q.  So  fhat  allotment  of  the  different  roads,  bo  called,  remained  pretty  nearly 
constant,  whether  the  price  is  high  or  low? — A.  The  amcnnt  of  coal  that  the  sev- 
eral companies  transport  amonnts  to  abont  the  same  whether  the  rates  are  higher 
or  lower.  Yon  will  tind  that  to  be  tme  by  looking  back  over  the  statistics.  I  do 
not  believe  any  company  went  at  any  time  2  per  cent  away  from  the  amount  that 
was  ordinarily  shipped. 

Q.  New  companies  are,  however,  coming  into  the  field  all  the  time,  are  they  not; 
referring,  for  instance,  to  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western?— A.  Yes;  bnt  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  simply  taken  the  ontpnt  of  some  one  else; 
it  has  not  developed  any  new  coal,  to  speak  of.  This  is  what  has  happened.  Pos- 
sibly the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  some  other  railroads,  formerly 
mined  some  coal  which  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  now  taken. 
They  have  opened  no  new  fields;  they  simply  bought  collieries  that  had  been 
shipping  on  some  other  road. 

(j.  Was  there  not  some  apprehension  that  the  construction  of  an  independent 
line  to  tide  water  within  the  last  year— I  refer  to  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley- 
would  disturb  rates  and  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  it  could  have  shipped  would  have  been  proportionately  small, 
would  it  not? — A.  I  suppose  it  coula  possibly  have  securea  7  per  cent,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort— some  three  million  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  your  company  were  to  operate  upon  the  old  lines  of 
competition  to  get  out  as  much  as  you  can,  and  get  as  much  of  the  market  as  you 
can.  the  price  of  coal  would  be  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  would  it  not?— A.  Prob- 
ably; yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  the  price  somewhat  above  the  average  this  year — 
considerably  above  the  average?— A.  Somewhat  above  the  average  of  prices  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  at  the  present  time  of,  let  us  say,  any  of  the  standard  pre- 
pared sizes  of  your  coal? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  $4  a  ton  in  New 
York. 

Q.  Is  not  that  abont  50  cents  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  last  year? — ^A.  No;  I  think 
it  is  the  same  price. 

(j.  Is  it  not  higher  than  it  was  previous  to  the  strike  last  fall?— A.  I  think  not; 
I  think  it  is  the  same  price  that  it  was  this  time  last  year.  It  is  50  cents  lower 
than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  not,  however,  the  usual  reduction  at  this  season  of  the  vear? — ^A.  Yes. 

(^.  The  fair  comparison  would  be,  then,  April  of  this  year  with  April  a  year 
ago?— A.  I  think  the  price  is  the  6ame. 

<^.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  that  the  price  is  appreciably 
higher.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge?— A.  Absolutely;  yes.  I 
think  the  price  is  the  same  as  it  was  this  time  last  year.  I  think  the  price  is  the 
same  as  it  was  after  the  drop  made  in  the  spring. 

<j.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  this:  Would  an  increase  in  the  price, 
supposing  that  it  took  place  to  the  amount  of  50  cents  a  ton,  correspondingly 
increase  the  net  receipts  of  the  company?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  financially  to  the 
advantage  of  these  companies  acting  in  harmony  to  put  the  prices  up?— A.  I 
should  say  not,  and  I  should  say  that  that  is  very  generally  understood  by  the 
companies.  If  the  anthracite  producers  controlled  the  coal  market  of  this  country 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  prices  advanced,  but  it  is 
bituminous  coal  that  controls  the  coal  market  of  the  country,  and  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  by  putting  the  price  up  we  should  limit  the  market.  I  do  not 
understand  there  is  any  disposition  to  put  the  price  above  what  it  was  during 
last  winter. 

Q.  It  has  been  as  high  as  it  is  to-day  a  number  of  times  in  April  in  past  years? — 
A.  Yee;  and  higher. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  would  an  increase  of  price  above  the  present  figure,  how- 
ever, operate  disadvantageously  to  the  companies?— A.  Yes;  and  that  Is  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  the  companies,  I  understand.  They  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  the  prices  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Still  yon  admit  if  there  were  free  competition  and  no 
combine,  prices  would  be  lower?— A.  Prices  would  be  lower,  and  we  would  all  be  in 
hankmptcy  probably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  the  price  made  by  joint  action  of  all  the  railroad  com- 
panies?- A.  No. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  price  of  coal  to-day? — A.  It  is  made  by  the  general  supply; 
and  by  conference  among  the  selling  agents  of  the  coal  companies. 

.Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  at  least  two  witnesses  in  the  coal  industry  that  a 
circular  letter  is  sent  around  each  year  by  the  Reading  Company  stating  the  price 
Which  it  will  make  for  that  season ,  and  that  that  price  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  other 
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companies?— A.  The  Beading  Company  does  issue  and  always  has  issued  a  circnlar 
of  prices  at  which  it  sells  coal.  Whether  that  price  is  acquiesced  in  or  not  by 
others  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  companies  themselves  to  say.  Sometimes  it  is 
and  sometimes  it  ia  not. 

O.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  acquiesced  in,  that  if  other  companies 
sold  at  10  or  15  cents  below  the  figure  that  you  fix  in  your  circular  prices,  you 
would  still  adhere  to  your  prices?~A.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment.  In  many  cases  we  enjoy  this  difference  because  some  of  our  coals  sell 
more  readily  and  in  some  places  we  have  an  advanU^ge.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
has  ever  been  a  year  that  we  did  not  for  a  considerable  time  vary  from  the  prices. 
Some  companies'  coal  is  not  as  readily  salable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  more  true  at  competing  points? — A.  Yee;  we 
have  ourselves  coals  that  sell  at  75  cents  or  $1  more  than  other  of  our  coals,  as 
you  can  see  on  any  of  our  circulars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  A  president  of  one  of  the  large  coal  roads  testified  that 
as  a  rule  his  company  follows  the  prices  fixed  in  this  circular  of  yours.  I  would 
Hke  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  understanding,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  before  you 
send  the  circular  out,  that  they  shall  follow  the  prices  you  maker— A«  No.  If  be 
testified  he  did  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  We  make  our  price  and  send  out  the 
circular,  but  they  frequent! v  do  not  follow  the  price. 

Q.  A»  a  rule  do  they  not  follow  it? — A.  They  fre(]uently  do,  but  it  is  a  matter 
entirely  of  their  own  volition.  We  do  not  do  anything  to  make  them  do  so.  We 
fix  a  price  at  which  we  think  we  can  sell  our  coal.  Now,  last  year  there  were 
several  cases  where  people  did  not  follow  our  prices.  They  were  not  satisfied  that 
that  was  the  right  price,  and  they  did  not  do  what  we  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  Has  there  been  any  absorption  of  any  individual  coal 
operator*)  in  the  territory  served  by  your  company  during  the  last  year  or  two? 
Have  purchases  of  collieries  been  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  map  upon  the  wall,  showing  by  colors  the  location  of  the  different  coal 
properties,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Qrifiiths  from  plans  published  in  the  Bond 
Record.  Does  it  represent  the  situation  at  the  present  time?  In  other  words, 
have  any  considerable  changes  taken  p|lace  since  1895  and  18h6  as  to  the  ownership 
of  coal  properties?— A.  Not  in  our  region;  no.  We  have  bought  little  pieces  of 
coal  land,  50  to  100,  200  acres— little  pieces  outlying  here  and  there— but  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  single  large  purchase  of  coal  land  made  in  the  last  8  years 
by  the  Reading  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  McLeod  had  bought  about  all  there  was  in  sight 
up  to  that  time? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  did  not  purchase  any  coal  lands.  They  were 
all  bought  by  Mr.  Qowen. 

Q.  Mr.  (^wen,  I  mean.. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  There  were  quite  a  number  of  purchases  made,  too,  by  Mr. 
McLeod?— A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  recall  any  purchases  made  by  Mr. 
McLeod. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  bad  bought  out  a  lot  of  coal  lands  in 
anticipation  of  future  needs,  and  therefore  loaded  itself  down  beyond  its  capacity 
to  carry.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say  that 
was  a  fair  statement.  Those  purchases  were  made  mostly  from  1870  to  1875, 1 
should  say,  by  Mr.  Go  wen,  and  I  think  Mr.  Gowen  did  push  that  policy  too  far. 

Q.  Was  it  the  policy  of  the  road  to  charge  a  certain  portion  of  expense  to  those 
purchases  to  meet  the  cost  of  carriage? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  It  is  charged  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  road  is  due  to  the 
cost  of  investment  in  these  unproductive  lands  bought  in  anticipation  of  future 
needs.    Is  there  any  such  thing  as  that? — A.  No;  there  is  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  pays  the  interest? — A.  On  the  coal  and  iron  company? 

Q.  No;  on  the  new  lands? — A.  There  are  no  interest  charges  specifically  baaed 
on  the  new  lands. 

Q.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Litchman *s  question,  it  is  whether  the  exi)enditures  for 
interest  and  for  taxes,  etc.,  are  not  a  charge  upon  present  earnings,  and  whether 
they  do  not  help  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be?— A.  I 
thmk  not.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  yet  quite  understand  your  question.  What  the  ooal 
and  iron  company  does  is  this:  It  mines  its  coal,  puts  it  on  cars,  sells  it  when  it 
gets  to  its  destination,  pays  the  railroad  company  the  same  rate  that  anybody  else 
pays  for  carrying  it.  and  out  of  its  net  earnings  arising  therefrom  it  pays  its  cost 
of  mining  and  its  interest.  There  is  no  mixing  np  of  the  finances  of  the  two 
companies. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  expenditure  made  for  those  coal  lands  still  an  important  fao- 
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tor  in  the  total  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  ont? — A.  I  think  I  can  pnt  that  qnee- 
tion  possibly  a  little  more  plainly.  If  yon  ask  me  if  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  had  not  exx)en(lea  any  money  for  coal  lands  whether  it  wonld  have  less 
interest  charges,  I  should  say,  certaml^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  Well,  then,  is  it  not  trne  that  an  interest  charge  is  paid 
for  this  land  that  was  bought  in  anticipation  of  future  use?  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  is  a  charge  upon  the  Reading  company  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Undoubtedly; 
the  interest  on  the  purchases  is  still  a  charge. 

O.  And  the  taxes  on  this  land  that  is  held  also  are  a  charge? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  if  that  charge  were  eliminated  it  would  enable  the  Reading,  on  the 
same  earning  capacity,  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  dividend  on  the  stock? — A.  And  simi- 
larly if  it  had  not  built  its  railroads,  the  railroads  would  not  have  cost  anything 
and  the  company  would  have  paid  more  on  its  stock.  All  railroads  are  built  in 
anticipation  of  use.  and  to  develop  business. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  comparison  with  the  purchase  of  the  lands? — A.  I  should  sav 
that  the  purchases  of  the  lands  went  further  ahead  of  present  needs  than  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroads.  Those  are  matters  which,  of  course,  lie  in  individual  judg- 
ment Doubtless  Mr.  GK>wen  did  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  company.  In  some  respects  he  may  have  bought  more  coal  lands  than  were 
necessary.    I  think,  myself,  that  he  did. 

Q.  Understand  that  these  questions  are  not  asked  in  criticism,  but  they  are  made 
because  we  thought  you  were  in  a  position  to  give  us  information  ex  cathedra. — ^A. 
It  can  not  be  denied,  of  course;  it  is  a  perfectly  patent  thing  that  if  fewer  coal  lands 
had  been  bought,  or  if  they  had  been  bought  lor  a  lees  price,  there  would  to-day 
be  a  smaller  interest  charge.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Similar  y  the 
Reading  company  and  every  other  company  that  I  know  of  made  mistakes  in 
building  railroads.  They  built  railroads  in  some  places  which  did  n  >t  turn  out 
to  be  the  best  places,  and  which  you  would  call  more  expensive  than  they  might 
have  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  charge,  then,  taken  from  the  stockholders  for 
carrying  this  debt? — ^A.  Yes;  unquestionably.  That  is,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  net  earnings  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal  and  iron  company,  and  these 
interest  charges  necessarily  come  oat  of  that  amount.  There  is  therefore  less  to 
pay  the  stockholders  than  if  that  sum  did  not  come  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  significance  of  this  circumstance  would  be  less,  per- 
haps, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  charge  is  made  by  the  coal  companies 
that  do  not  carry  as  large  a  reserve  supply  as  does  this  one  company?-— A.  There 
is  nothing  in  that,  absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  sig^iincance  is  also  greater  when  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Reading  Railroad  was  caused  by  these  lands?— A.  That 
is  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  the  receivership  caused  by  competition? — A.  The 
two  things  came  in.  If  there  had  not  been  so  much  competition  there  would  have 
been  more  earnings  and  they  might  have  been  a  hie  to  carry  these  loads.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  half  a  dozen  merchants  doing  business  in  town,  the  man  who  has 
loaded  himself  up  with  unwise  investments  is  probably  the  one  that  will  first  go 
to  ruin  in  time  of  competition.  That  comes  in  every  business.  The  man  who 
has  no  debts  will  last  longer  if  his  business  is  conducted  wisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. )  Have  yon  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  lands  that  are 
owned  by  the  Reading  company,  and  how  long  the  supply  from  those  lands  will 
last?— A.  Yes;  I  have  estimated  it.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  is.  It  has  been 
published  several  times,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  figures  are. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Two  hundred  years?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  lands  would  hold  out.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  rate  of  production 
there  will  be  very  much  left  of  the  lands  in  a  hundred  years,  and  I  think  the  oat- 

Sut  of  anthracite  has  nearly  reached  its  maximum.  (Witness  refers  to  map. )  I 
oubt  whether  it  ever  reaches  0O,(X)0,(X)0  tons  a  year,  and  the  reason  for  that  opin- 
ion is  that  about  half  the  land  in  all  this  territory  from  Pittston  east  has  reached 
its  limit  of  production,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  produce  more  coal  in  any 
year  than  it  does  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  any  exploration  being  made  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  coal  deeper  than  the  coal  that  is  being  developed  now? — A.  Yes:  the  mines 
have  been  very  thoroughly  explored  there.  A  good  many  of  these  properties  are 
now  working  out— you  will  see  in  that  report  of  Mr.  GriflR  ths.  Mr.  Griffiths  states, 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  companies  there,  that  they  only  have  a  few  years'  coal  left. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Nine  years  in  one  case. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the  region 
(indicating  the  western  part). 

Mr.  Litchman.  In  the  western  part  of  the  field. 
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The  Witness.  And  the  reason  of  that  is  because  it  is  deeper  there.  Here  (indi- 
cating the  eastern  part)  anybody  coald  develop  coal  cheaply.  Here  (indicating 
another  point  on  the  map)  in  some  cases  they  have  to  go  down  2,000  or  more  feet 

Mr.  BiPLEY\  In  speaking  of  the  conditions  will  yon  not  kindly  name  the  sec- 
tions by  towns  or  districts? 

The  Witness.  The  district  which  will  soonest  be  exhausted  is  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Wyoming  coal  field,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Lackawanna  coal  field. 
The  western  end  of  the  Wyoming  coal  field  will  last  mnch  longer.  The  group  of 
small  basins  known  as  the  Liehigh  region  has  passed  its  maximum  prodnction,  and 
will  not  produce  nearly  as  much  as  the  other  fields.  I  doubt  whether  the  Mahanoy 
and  Shamokin  region  will  ever  produce  more  than  it  is  producing  now.  There 
are  lands  in  the  western  end  of  the  region  which  are  not  fully  developed,  and 
there  are  lands  in  the  eastern  end  of  it  which  are  very  nearly  exhausted.  Some 
of  our  Beading  colleries  are  exhausted,  and  some  are  approaching  exhaustion. 
The  Schuylkill  region  is  the  great  reserve  of  coal.  More  than  half  of  the  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  is  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  You  speak  of  mines  being  exhausted.  Is  that  demon- 
strated by  following  the  veins  down  to  the  bottom  for  the  coal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  it  does  not  exist?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  depth  of  the  anthracite  vein  from  the  top? — A.  That 
differs  verv  greatly.  In  some  cases  you  will  enter  the  anthracite  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  some  cases  the  basins  will  not  be  more  than  100  or  200  feet  deep; 
but  about  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  supposed 
to  be  about  5,000  feet  deep.  It  is  sometimes  charged,  I  think,  that  the  Reading 
has  not  developed  this  region  because  it  has  been  holding  it  back.  The  real  reason 
is  that  this  coal  is  deeper  and  it  is  more  costly  to  mine,  and  therefore  it  could  only 
be  developed  at  a  certain  rate  in  comparison  with  the  coals  that  were  farther  to 
the  north— in  the  Wyoming  region ,  for  instance.  In  the  Wyoming  region  the  coal  is 
verv  mnch  less  disturbed  in  its  stratification  and  very  much  less  interstreaked 
with  slate.  So  marked  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  prepare  the  coal  after  you  get  it  to 
the  breaker  as  it  does  to  get  the  Wyoming  coal  out  and  prepare  it.  In  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  there  is  coal  which  is  callM 
Lehigh  coal,  notwithstanding  it  is  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Schuylkill  region. 
That  brinffs  in  another  matter:  In  that  region  the  coal  is  hard  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end.  and  it  grows  softer  and  softer  as  it  goes  toward  the  western  end,  untQ 
you  get  the  Lykens  Valley  coal.  At  the  extreme  western  end  we  reach  a  spot 
which  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  And  in  some  of  our  own  collieries 
at  the  eastern  end  it  is  extreme! v  hard.  But  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  I  estimated,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  them,  that  we  had  to  raise 
to  tbe  stirf ace  about  three  tons  of  coal  and  about  ten  tons  of  water  from  an  average 
depth  of  600  feet,  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  sent  to  market.  I  have  seen  a  wb^e 
train  load  of  mining  cars  come  out  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's 
mine,  and  you  could  stand  and  look  into  the  cars  and  you  would  say  there  was 
nothing  there  but  slate  and  dirty  water.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen.  It  is 
because,  for  these  reasons,  coal  is  so  mnch  more  costly  to  prepare  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  that  the  development  of  that  region  has  been  retarded  and  the  other  regions 
have  been  gone  into  in  advance  of  it.  These  drawbacks  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  some  individuals.  Since  I  have  known  the  Schuylkill  region  there  have 
been  three  sets  of  people,  one  from  New  York  and  one  from  Boston  and  one  from 
Scranton.  that  have  come  into  the  Schuylkill  region  to  buy  up  coal  lands  and  make 
fortunes  there,  their  theory  being  that  the  reason  people  could  not  make  money 
mining  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  because  they  were  too  dumb.  But  they  have 
all  gone  borne  without  their  money.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  mining 
coal  down  there  from  what  mining  it  in  the  Lehigh  is.  And  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  that  is  why  the  Reading  company's  task  has  been  harder  than  that  of  some 
other  companies.  The  cheap  mining  in  the  Wyoming  region  and  by  the  Lehigh 
company  has  been  mostly  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Reading  company 
can  hold  its  own  better  than  it  could  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  other  words,  the  outlook  is  for  a  slightly  increased 
cost  in  comparison  with  formerly?— A.  Absolutely.  I  should  say  that  coal  costs, 
perhaps,  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  more  to  mine  to  day  than  it  did 20  or  30  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Before  we  pass  irom  the  element  of  cost,  let  me  ask 
how  much  increase  has  there  been  in  tne  cost  of  the  labor  of  mining  coal? — A.  The 
cost  of  labor  has  varied  very  much  at  different  times.  Immediately  after  the  civil 
war  the  cost  of  labor  was  very  high.  Twenty  years  ago  the  cost  of  labor  was 
much  lower  than  it  is  now.  I  mean  to  say  the  wages  that  were  paid  varied  very 
greatly.  I  should  say  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
and  that  partly  for  the  reason  that  20  years  ago  only  the  finest  veins  and  the  most 
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easily  operated  were  mined.  Now,  a  mined  vein  in  some  cases  is  not  more  than 
2i  feet  thick.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  cost  of  labor  in  those  thin  veins  than 
there  is  in  the  wide  veins.  For  instance,  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  sometimes  we  would  pat  a  shot  into  a  mass  of  coal .  and  men  would 
load  oat  of  that  place  for  a  couple  of  days  without  ever  putting  in  any  more  pow- 
der, for  that  company  has  the  tnickest  of  all  ccal  deposits.  In  the  thin  veins  jon 
have  to  he  using  powder  all  the  time.  The  cream  of  the  coal,  as  a  general  thing, 
has  heen  mined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  sa^  these  conditions  that  you  describe  meant  that 
there  would  be  a  gradual  increase  m  the  price  of  coal.  Other  gentlemen  who  have 
testified  on  this  subject  say  that  in  view  of  the  possible  competition  from  bitumin- 
oufl  coal  they  think  that  the  price  is  now  about  as  high  as  they  can  afford  to  put 
it?— A.  Yes;  so  do  I,  as  a  ml  a 

Q.  Then,  there  will  not  be  this  flpradual  increase? — A.  We  are  speaking  of  two 
periods  of  time.  One  is  the  immediate  future  and  the  other  is  the  distant  future. 
There  will  necessarily  be  an  increase  in  20  or  SO  years  in  the  price  of  anthracite, 
or  it  can  not  be  mined.  Sometime  ago— 30  years  ago,  you  could  open  a  colliery, 
perhaps,  for  $100,000.  To-day  some  collieries  will  cost  $1 ,000,000  before  they  get 
in  a  position  where  the  coal  can  be  profitably  worked.  Instead  of  going  down  200 
or  300  feet,  you  have  to  go  1,500  feet.  You  have  to  put  in  an  enormous  pumping 
apparatus.  You  immensely  increase  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  mine  because 
or  this  enormous  superincumbent  weight  which,  when  you  take  the  coal  out,  is 
always  tending  to  crush  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  not  still  a  large  amount  that  can  be  reached 
very  readily  from  the  surface? — A.  No;  the  surface  mining  has  very  largely  been 
done.  There  is  a  small  proportion  relatively  that  remains.  But  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  coal  that  can  be  readily  reached  from  the  surface  has  been  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  an  engineer,  do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  tunnel 
from  a  low  level  to  reach  the  veins  in  mining? — A.  That  has  been  done  in  some 
instances.  For  instance,  there  is  a  considerable  part  in  our  Schuylkill  region 
where  the  coal  is  below  the  level  of  the  seas.  Tunneling  is  possible  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not.  About  Pottsville  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is 
4.000  feet  beow  the  level  of  the  sea.  Did  I  make  myself  clear  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  question?  We  were  speaking  of  two  things.  In  the  immediate  future, 
the  price  of  anthracite  is  not  likely  to  increase  materially,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
true— I  am  willing  to  be  a  prophet  to  that  extent — it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
cost  of  coal,  or  the  price  at  which  coal  is  sold,  is  going  to  be  increased  in  the 
distant  future ;  or  the  anthracite  coal  mining  has  got  to  stop.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing thai  is  likely  to  work  the  other  way.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is 
likely  to  cheapen  it.  There  may  be  something  found  or  better  methods  of  mining, 
of  course.  We  are  working  at  that  problem  all  the  time.  It  is  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  in  England.    You  know  they  will  never  have  any  cheap  coal  there  again. 

<^.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  were  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Oentral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
recently? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  Will  you  make  any  statement  about  the  terms  of  the  purchase  so  far  as  oper- 
ation and  finances  are  concerned? — A.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  operation  at  all. 
It  was  simply  a  purchase  of  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  that  this  purchase 
may  conduce  to  economy  of  operations,  in  that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sev  may  carry  a  good  deal  of  the  tonnage  more  directly  to  tide  water  than  it  could 
otnerwise  go  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road.  Is  that  true? — A.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading  do  naturally  constitute  one  system.  All  business 
of  the  Reading  that  comes  from  the  South  or  Southwest  goes  to  New  York  markets 
over  the  New  Jersey  Central  about  80  miles.  We  get  a  good  deal  of  bituminous 
coal  at  Shippensburg,  coming  in  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  fields  lying  down 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  Now.  that  very  largely  goes  over  the  Read- 
ing road  to  Allen  town,  and  from  there  90  miles  over  the  New  Jersey  ( 'entral  Rail- 
road to  New  York.  The  business  that  comes  Irom  the  Northwest — from  Buffalo,  for 
instance — comes  to  a  considerable  extent  down  over  several  of  the  systems  of  roads 
to  Scranton,  where  the  New  Jersey  Central  road  commences,  and  then  down  to 
Bethlehem  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  road,  and  from  there  to  Phila  lelphia.  So 
yon  will  observe  that  the  two  systems  supplement  each  other.  The  business  is 
gathered  at  Philadelphia,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  otherwise,  and  this  business 
and  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of  Philadelphia  going  to  the  Northwest  go 
over  our  road  to  Bethlehem,  and  then  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  to  Scranton. 
In  many  directions,  indeed,  the  two  roads  are  supplementary.  For  thirty  years 
our  business  has  gone  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  lines  in  that  way. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  publicly  that  the  next  step  proposed  in  an  alleged 
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consolidation  of  these  roads  will  be  the  absorption  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. — A.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  is  true.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  contemplated  at 
all.  Tnat  is  siinply  a  newspaper  gness.  Of  course,  anything  is  possible  in  mat- 
ters of  that  kindf  bat  it  is  not  at  all  the  present  intention. 

Cj.  Have  there  not  been  purchases,'  however,  of  considerable  blocks  of  stock,  for 
instance,  snch  as  those  owned  by  the  Packer  estate?— A.  Purchased  by  whom? 

Q.  By  those  interested  in  the  Reading  company. — A.  Now,  you  are  getting  too 
deep  for  me.  What  they  are  doing  in  New  York  in  the  way  of  buying  np  stock  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  The  amalgamation,  however,  of  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh,  and  the 
Central  of  New  J  ersey  won  i  d  control  more  than  half  of  the  anthracite  tonnage,  would 
it  not|  and  give  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  field? — A.  No;  not  by  anv  means  a  prac- 
tical monopoly.  The  Reading  has  about  20  per  cent,  the  Lehigh  Valley  about 
16  per  cent,  the  Central  about  12,  and  the  Erie  about  9, 1  think.  That  would 
be  about  57  per  cent,  roughly  speaking. 

Q.  Have  you  included  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  recently  purchased?— 
A.  Yes.    I  think,  taking  in  all  those,  the  Erie  has  about  9  per  cent,    it  may  be  11. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  consolidation  owing  to  the 
independent  action  of  the  Pennsy Ivan  a  Railroad  Company?  Has  it  in  the  past 
acted  somewhat  independently  of  the  other  roads?— A.  Ifes;  quite  so;  quite  inde- 


Q.  And  so  long  as  that  railroad  remained  outside  would  it  practically  prevent 
a  total  monopoly  of  these  coal-carrying  roads? — A.  Yes:  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  is  quite  as  independent,  as  is  also  the  railroad  belonging  to  the  Coxe 
interests.    The  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  is  a  so  independenL 

Q.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a  serious  matter  for  one  of  those  railroads  to  pur- 
chase the  collieries  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  for  that  company  to  be 
absorbed  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could 
be  done  or  not.  It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  money.  All  things  are  passible,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

Q.  At  what  figure,  do  you  know,  was  the  purchase  of  the  stock  ot  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  made  in  order  to  control  the  majority  of  this  stock  by  the  Beading?— 
A.  It  was  purchased  at  160. 

Q.  Was  that  considerably  above  the  ruling  rate  of  stock  quotation? — A.  Not 
very  much.    It  had  been,  I  think,  150  or  over. 

Q.  Has  it  been  so  in  recent  years— that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  not  run  very  much  lower  than  that  during  the  90's? — A.  Yes;  It  has 
been  very  much  lower.  The  Central  Railroad,  however,  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends, I  think,  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  for  some  years  past,  and  it  ran  along  at 
about  the  same  rate,  I  think,  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson;  possibly  a  little  lower. 

Q.  Is  100  the  price  at  which  it  is  accepted  in  underwriting  or  under  the  mort- 
gage bonds  issued? — A.  Of  course,  that  price  had  to  be  taken. 

Q.  Had  to  ba  covered  by  the  issae  of  securities? — A.  Yes. 

^.  And  the  total  volume  of  capitalization  of  the  combined  companies,  of  course, 
is  increased  by  that  amount? — A.  Yes;  it  is.  The  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
has  gone  into  the  ownership  of  the  Reading  at  that  price. 

Q.  Has  not  the  c  )mbined  volume  of  new  mortgage  bonds  issued  bv  the  Reading 
conipany  exceeded,  however,  the  value  of  the  stock  purchased  with  those  bonds?— 
A.  Those  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  below  par.    To  that  extent  it  has. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  whether  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  under 
the  terms  of  this  purchase  resulted  iu  still  further  swelling  the  capitalization  of 
these  combined  companies  upon  which  they  have  got  to  earn  dividends.— A.  Per- 
haps this  suggestion  will  throw  some  light  on  that  point:  The  rate  at  which  the 
Jersey  Central  is  earn  ing  the  dividend  which  it  would  p<iy  out  of  i  ts  earnings  would 
carry  the  cost  of  that  stock  to  the  Reading  company;  so  that  in  that  case,  if  that 
money  had  not  been  paid  as  dividends  to  the  Reading  it  would  have  been  paid  as 
dividends  to  the  individual  owners.  The  purchase  simply  changes  the  personnel 
of  the  ownership.  The  Reading  company  becomes  a  stockholder  instead  of  John 
Doe. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  the  consolidation  of  these  two  roads  might  affect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania  disadvantageonsly?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  Reading  company  is  a  competitor  of  those  roads  in  the  carriage  of  coal?— 
A.  No;  not  at  all  a  competitor  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  Reading:  com- 
pany furnishes  in  its  teiTitory  a  market  for  a  very  large  freight  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  The  Reading  stands  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Jersey  Central  territorially  stands  to  the  Reading,  as  being  an  exten- 
sion of  its  road.  For  instance,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  uses  the  Reading  from 
Philadelphia  east  and  from  Shlppensburg  east,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
the  Reading  are  strong  allies  on  that  account. 
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Q.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  supposed  to  he  owned  in 
common,  are  they  not?  Does  not  the  Pennsylvania  control  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio? — A.  Yes,  I  so  understand. 

Q.  Do  not  all  these  thin^  indicate  that  the  several  roads  in  the  hard-coal  terri- 
tory are  £^etting  together,  either  by  lease,  original  purchase,  or  harmony  of  action? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  that  would  not  result  disadvantageously  to  the 
public,  but  merely  in  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  roads  themselves? — A.  That 
IS  a  very  large  question.  My  own  belief  is  and  has alwajrs  been  that  no  combination 
of  that  kind  can  be  made  so  large  as  absolutely  to  govern  the  situation.  The  sit- 
uation will  govern  the  roads.  None  of  these  plans  have  ever  worked  out,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  ever  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  do  for  a  time,  do  they  not?— A.  Perhaps  so;  yes. 
I  believe  that  some  advantages  will  occur  through  the  cheapening  of  methods.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  public  now;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  advantage  will  be  wholly 
with  the  public.  That  is  not  what  the  people  who  are  buying  these  things  are 
doing  it  for,  of  course.  I  think  we  might  fairly  say  that  they  are  doing  it  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  of  their  own  securities,  to  prevent  ruinous  competition,  and  my 
own  belief  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  I  have  thought  about  a  good  deal, 
that  the  public  is  not  interested  in  ruinous  competition.  I  do  not  believe  the  public 
is  interested  in  having  great  industries  and  great  masses  of  capital  sacrificed.  I 
think  that  all  human  affairs  go  on  with  a  conflict  between  those  two  interests  and 
neither  of  them  is  unselfish. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  consider  the  desire  to  prevent  ruinous  competition 
the  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  by  the  Beading?— A.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  motives,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
a  right  to  speak  of  the  motives  that  led  to  that  acquisition,  for  it  was  not  prima- 
rily by  the  Betiding.  It  was  the  action  of  the  bankers  who  control  the  Beading. 
Just  what  tbeir  motives  were  I  do  not  know.  I  think  you  gentlemen  would  be 
(luite  as  able  to  infer  what  their  motives  were  as  I:  but  I  think  I  can  fairly  say 
it  was  not  advised  by  the  management,  but  advised  by  the  owners  of  the  road. 

Q.  If  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  Beading  controls  the  Jersey  Central,  and 
there  is  a  community  of  mtorest  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Bead- 
ing, and  the  Pennsylvania  controls  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio A.  ( Interrupting. ) 

Now,  let  us  pause  as  we  go  on  there.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  community  of 
interest  between  the  Beading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio?  There  is  no  more  com- 
munity of  interest  between  uie  Beading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  than  there 
is  between  any  two  roads  that  give  business  to  each  other— absolutely  none. 
What  the  Beading  does,  for  instance,  is  this:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hauls  coal 
to  Cherry  Bun,  and  we  take  it  from  there  and  haul  it  into  our  territory.  The 
community  of  interest  between  those  roads  is  this,  that  they  are  freight  producers 
and  we  are  f  reigiit  consumers. 

Q.  I  started  by  sajdng,  *'If,  as  alleged" A.  Why  do  you  say,  "If,  as  alleged?" 

You  can  allege  anything. 
Q.  If  the  interests,  as  alleged,  that  are  back  of  the  Beading  are  also  back  of  the 

others A.  (Interrupting.)  You  have  got  entirely  out  of  my  depth. 

Q.  If  you  know  nothing  about  it,  I  will  not  ask  the  question.— A.  No;  I  do  not. 
My  function  has  been  to  manage  the  Beading  Bailroaa  and  do  its  work  as  cheaply 
ftnd  earn  as  much  money  for  it  as  i  could;  but  what  is  in  the  bankers'  minds  tney 
never  told  me.  That  was  not  in  my  department  at  all.  I  was  the  operating 
officer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
ti*al  was  not  primarilv  the  action  of  the  Beading  Bailroad,  but  that  the  bankers 
brought  it  about.  Who  are  those  bankers  to  whom  we  may  go  for  information? — 
A.  What  I  said  was,  that  it  was  not  the  act  on  of  the  Beading  Bailroad.  speakinff 
of  myself  as  the  manager.  The  people  who  have  represented  the  Beading  Bailroaa 
to  the  world  since  the  reorganization  have  been  J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  You  have  referred  to  a  possible  motive  on  the  part  of 
those  bankers.  Do  you  know  what  commissions  were  paid  in  that  transaction, 
lUimely,  the  purchase  ( f  the  majority  of  stock  of  the  Jersey  Central  by  the 
Reading  Company? — A.  I  think  all  the  information  that  the  public  have,  and  all 
that  I  have,  is  stated  in  the  circular  of  those  bankers.  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures,  but  there  was  a  bankers'  circular  issued  in  connection  with  the  purchase. 
Q-  You  have  said  in  connection  with  that,  have  you  not,  however,  that  the  new 
^iids,  collateral  trust  bonds,  issued  upon  the  stock  of  the  Central  Bailroad  of 
•^ew  Jersey  exceeded  considerably  in  amount  the  amount  of  those  stocks.  Did  I 
^understand  your  statement. —A.  I  did  make  the  statement.  I  was  thinking 
whether  it  was  correct. 
.  S-  What  is  the  volume?— A.  I  was  mistaken  about  that.    The  volume  wa^  not 
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negative  vote  it  falls  to  the  g^onnd,  and  if  a  representative  has  not  power  to  act  he 
mast  stale  the  fact  and  say  that  he  mast  refer  the  matter  to  his  traffic  department 
hef  ore  any  action  can  he  taken  on  his  part.  Sometimes  matters  are  laid  over  antil 
a  letter  vote  is  received  from  a  memher  thns  situated  or  nntil  a  sahseonent  meetini^. 

Q.  Does  yoar  organization  conserve  the  interests  of  Baltimore  alone? — A.  It  is 
mostly  interested  m  Baltimore. 

9*  i>o  yon  know  of  any  other  like  organization  of  the  kind  on  the  coast? — A.  I 
think  there  are  a  nnmher  of  local  freight  committees  at  various  points  in  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  coast  also.  There  is  a  Boston  committee.  I  am  not  sore  that  there 
is  one  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  think  there  is  an  organization  in  New  York;  I  am  not 
sure,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  the  cooperation  of  the  steamship  lines  with  you  in  this  board?— 
A.  They  are  represented— that  is,  the  coast  lines.    I  do  not  mean  the  ocean  lines. 

Q.  Does  your  body  assume  any  authority  on  rates?— A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent 
and  when  all  the  representatives  have  the  proper  authority  from  their  traffic 
officials.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  in  the  association  that  have  no 
authority,  and  they  must  obtain  it  from  their  traffic  officials  before  they  can 
act.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  who  have  authority  to  act  for  their 
own  lines. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  differentials  in  which  other  ports  like  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Newport,  Norfolk,  and  others  are  interested,  have  you  any  authorization  to  meet 
with  a  joint  commission  or  to  take  and  consider  terms  of  the  differentials  of  the 
ports? — A.  We  would  have  no  power  to  act  as  regards  differentials.  If  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  association  and  we  felt  it  to  the  interest  of  the  lines 
and  the  commxmity  and  Baltimore  to  take  the  matter  up  we  would  do  so  and 
place  it  in  the  proper  couri>e  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  differentials  which  Balti- 
more enjoys  against  other  ports.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  com- 
I)arative  Chicago  and  Atlantic  coast  port  rates  on  wheat  and  other  products? — 
A.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  all-rail  rates? 

O.  All  rail,  east  lx)und;  and  also  if  you  will  designate  between  the  rail  and  the 
water  rates.— A.  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  Question  refers  to  the  effect  of  the 

§  resent  differential  or  to  the  reduced  differential?    You  know  there  is  a  reduced 
ifferential. 

Q.  i  would  like  to  have  you  speak  upon  both  if  you  will;  that  is,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  system  of  differentials  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Eastern 
ports.— A.  It  is  rather  hard,  without  any  previous  consideration,  to  answer  that 
question  as  I  would  like  to  have  answered  it  if  I  looked  it  over  afterwards.  I  think 
we  all  realize  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  each  railroad  was  built  without 
regard  to  any  other,  and  to  subserve  some  particular  purpose.  After  a  time  thoee 
roads  began  to  be  connected  together,  and  different  lines  formed  associations  to 
make  through  lines.  These  associations  after  awhile  developed  gradually  a  sys- 
tem of  rate  making  from  what  was  previously  chaos  as  regards  anything  like 
through  rates.  The  throngh  rates  originally  were  the  sums  of  rates  of  the  various 
roads  over  which  traffic  was  carried,  and  after  the  roads  began  to  get  together  to 
make  through  rates  there  necessarily  was  interference  on  the  part  of  certain  lines 
with  other  lines  in  competition,  bringing  about  wars  of  rates.  The  competition 
was  not  confined  to  railroad  lines,  but  embraced  markets  also.  The  result  was 
that  an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  after  these  several  railroad  wars,  to  make 
certain  rates  to  the  seal;oard  and  an  agreement  as  regards  differentials.  Those 
differentials  were  arrived  at  in  the  first  place.  I  imagine,  by  agreement  and  by  com- 
promise and  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  some  lines,  and  by  meeting  the  demands 
for  the  control  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  others,  the  shorter  lines  from  the 
West  to  the  nearest  seaboard,  of  course,  claiming  the  right  to  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  longer  lines  to  more  distant  ports  or  to  the  same  ports.  In  that  way  t^e 
differential  as  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  it  developed  finally  into  a  system  of  making  rates  under  which,  so  far  as 
trunk-line  business  is  concerned,  Chicago  and  New  York  are  taken  as  100  per  cent 
points,  on  which  all  rates  are  based. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  shorter  and  more 
direct  route,  or  in  favor  of  the  more  roundabout  route? — A.  It  is  in  favor  of 
the  shorter,  more  direct  route,  although  it  resulls  in  longer  lines  between  the 
Western  point  and  an  Eastern  point  l^^ing  obliged  to  make  the  same  lower  rate, 
and  getting  the  benefit  of  the  lower  differential,  which  is  fixed  by  the  shorter 
line.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore  is  100  miles  shorter  than  some  other  line,  which  may  be  the  same  dia* 
tance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore.  It  results  nec- 
essarily in  the  longer  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  maintaining  the  same 
differential  as  the  shorter  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore. 
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<^.  (By  Mr.  Bipusy.)  How  many  lines  partioipate  in  this  throngh  traffic  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  to  Baltimore?  Does  the  Southern  Railway  participate 
at  all  in  through  business  at  the  present  time  from  the  West?— A.  I  do  not  think 
tbe  Southern  Railway,  the  line  through  Washington,  participates  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  far  as  the  Western  business  is  concerned.  I  am  not  in  position  to  know 
the  relative  tonnage.  It  does  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  connection  witii 
cor  line,  as  far  as  its  new  acquisition  is  concerned,  the  Louisville,  Evans viUe  and 
St.  Louis  Consolidated,  which  is  a  line  running  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis  now 
owned  by  the  Southern. 

Q.  Is  freight  hauled  in  competition  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  New  York  Central  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  points  via  Cincin- 
nati, or  Louisville  and  the  Southern  Railroad  on  a  long  haul,  then  up  through 
Washington  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  If  it  is  it 
must  be  to  a  limited  extent.    We  have  not  seen  it  in  our  relations  with  other  lines. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  however,  participate 
in  this  Western  business?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  tiiey  enjoy  differentials?— A.  No;  not  the  all- rail  lines.  There  is  an  all- 
rail  line  operated  from  East  St.  Louis,  from  the  West  generally,  by  the  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Louisville,  Evansville,  and  St.  Louis  Consolidated  throngh  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Western  Mary- 
land, the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  interior  points,  but  it  is  not  a  differential  line.  That 
is,  it  maintains  the  differentials,  the  port  differentials,  but  it  has  no  differential 
as  compared  with  the  shorter  lines  like  the  Union,  Ehnpire,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
tb»  other  lines,  and  the  Continental  and  Central  States  Despatch. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  latter  companies?  They  are  not  railroad  com- 
panies?—A.  No:  they  are  not  railroad  companies.  They  are  called  cooperative 
lines.    They  are  fast-freight  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  those  fast-freight  lines  and  the  railroads? — 
A.  They  are  simply  lines  within  the  railroad  lines  placed  under  direct  control  of 
a  manager  and  his  assistants,  so  that  they  can  be  operated  as  one  line  over  3  or  4 
or  more  railroads. 

Q.  Are  they  represented  by  any  independent  issues  of  stock  or  bonds  or  by  cor- 
porate existence? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Thev  are  merely  trade  names  for  a  road? — A.  That  is  all,  for  through  move- 
ment, ana  their  purpose  is  to  secure  through  movement,  through  schedules,  and 
give  better  service,  enabling  the  lines  to  compete  more  efficiently  for  traffic. 

Q.  Do  they  assume  any  liability  as  a  separate  organization?— A.  The  liability  is 
assumed  by  the  railroads.  The  line,  in  the  settlement  of  a  claim  for  loss  or  dam- 
age, for  example,  would  adjust  it,  but  the  railroads  would  reimburse  the  line,  or 
the  railroad  where  the  damage  occurred  would  do  so. 

Q.  They  maintain  a  separate  fiscal  officer— a  treasurer— as  a  rule;  the  Union 
Line,  for  instance? — A.  They  have  separate  management  in  that  way,  but  everything 
as  regards  the  Union  Line  goes  into  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  I  think  their 
accounts  are  audited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  that  case. 

Q.  May  freight  rates  be  made  by  these  fast-freight  companies  without  the 
knowledge  or  direct  participation  of  the  traffic  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Power 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  manager  of  the  line  to  do  so. 

Q.  So  that  in  case  he  were  to  make  a  special  rate  to  a  shipper  the  railroad  would 
not  have  information  to  that  effect  or  control  of  it?— A.  The  railroad  would  have 
to  participate  in  it,  of  course.  The  rate  would  have  to  be  issued  bv  the  manager, 
ana  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  railroad,  but  he  mignt  make  a  rate 
under  certain  circumstances  "without  first  obtaining  the  direct  authority  of  the 
line. 

Q.  If  that  were  done,  then,  it  would  bind  the  company  to  the  performance  of 
the  contracts,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes:  1  suppose  it  would,  legallv.  I  know  in 
practice  it  is  actually  done.  The  rate  would  oe  protected  upon  acknowledgment 
made  tnr  the  manager,  but  if  it  was  objected  to  by  any  line  the  shipper  would  be 
notified  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  such  a  thing  known  in  a  case  of  this  kind  as 
a  cooperative  fiscal  agent  of  one  of  these  fast-freight  lines  making  secret  rates 
unknown  to  the  general  management  of  the  road  itself? — ^A.  It  might  be  possible, 
but  the  fact  would  develop  when  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts  was  reached;  but 
it  would  be  but  temporary,  unless,  as  might  be  the  case,  the  attention  of  the  traffic 
people  was  not  especially  called  to  it  and  it  went  through  the  auditing  depart- 
nients  and  the  clerks'  hands  without  the  officers'  attention  being  specially  called 
to  it  The  rule  is  that  the  manager  of  the  line  can  not  make  a  rate  on  business 
originating  on  any  line  of  railroad  without  that  railroad  company  consenting  to 
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his  doing  so.  It  is  possible  for  the  manager  to  make  a  rate  with  the  ooncnrrence 
of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  the  cnt  withoat  the  other  roads  bein^  a 
party  to  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  The  force  of  that  cat,  then,  would  fall  npon  the  initial 
line  shipping,  or  npon  the  fast  freight  line? — A.  It  would  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
line  making  the  cat.  For  instance,  yon  have  a  fast  freight  line  from  Baltimore  to 
a  Western  point,  which  operates  over  5  roads,  we  will  say.  Now,  the  third  road 
in  that  line  might  say  to  the  manager.  If  yon  want  to  make  a  redaction  in  a  throagh 
rate  to  secare  certain  bosinees  by  this  route  as  against  any  other,  yon  are  anther- 
ized,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  go  to  the  extent  of  2, 8, 4,  or  5  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  that  road  would  have  to  make  that  deficit  good;  no  other  road  woold 
necessarily  be  a  i>arty  to  it. 

Q.  So  that  rates  might  be  cut  on  a  through  line  over  the  line  of  railroad  with- 
out that  particular  railroad  itself  having  made  the  cut? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  fast  freight  lines  formerly  separate  in  their  corx>orate 
existence?— A.  They  were;  yes.    They  originated  under  separate  organizations. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  relation  as  to  ownership  by  the  railroads,  so  far  as 
your  knowledge  extends? — ^A.  I  only  know  from  being  in  the  railroad  business 
many  years,  and  from  hearsay.  I  have  never  had  any  actual  personal  knowledge. 
I  know  that  in  the  old  times  of  the  fast  freight  lines  their  organizations  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  railroads  as  far  as  the  ownership  was  concerned,  and 
the  ownership  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  ofiic^rs  connected  with 
the  lines  over  which  the  fast  freight  lines  operated;  there  was  also  some  outside 
ownership. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  however,  no  such  condition  as  that  exists  at  the  present 
time? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

Q.  The  fast  freight  lines  are  merely  names  for  particular  routes,  but  they  have, 
however,  a  eertain  independence  of  action  in  the  matter  of  rates  such  as  has  been 
described?— A.  Yes,  when  authorized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  authorized  by  whom?— A.  By  the  railroad  com- 
panies over  which  the  fast  freight  line  operates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Such  cuts  are  usually  authorized  by  the  higher  officials  of 
the  line,  I  suppose?— A.  They  would  have  to  be;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  local  freight  agent,  or  a  freight  agent  in  a  particular  city, 
would  not  have  authority  on  his  own  part  to  make  a  special  rate?— A.  Sometimes  a 
contracting  freight  agent  or  commercial  freight  agent  at  a  local  point  is  given  some 
discretion  in  making  rates,  although  there  is  very  little  of  that  now.  There  used 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  if  you  asked  me  to  name  a  case  of  that  kind,  I  could 
not  do  it,  because  I  don*t  know  of  one. 

Q.  Does  the  special  cutting  of  rates  appear  to  be  less  prevalent  than  some  years 
ago?— A.  Markedly  so:  decidedly. 

Q.  To  what  reason  do  you  ascribe  that  change?  —A.  I  think  the  attempt  upon  the 
I>art  of  the  larger  lines  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs  by  agreeing  to 
maintain  rates  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q.  What  is  the  latest  day  at  which  the  promiscuous  cutting  of  rates  from  Balti- 
more west  was  practiced? — A.  I  think  there  was  some  cutting  the  last  of  last  year 
In  some  merchandise  business,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  connection  with  all- 
rail  lines;  at  least  we  were  not  able  to  place  it  there. 

Q.  The  rail  and  water  lines  are  allowed  to  charge  less  than  all-rail  lines  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  Atlantic  ports? — A.  Yes;  there  are  differentials 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Is  there  a  rail  and  water  line  from  Chica^  to  Baltimore,  and 
one  from  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  rail  and  lake  line  during  the  lake  season. 

Q.  To  Baltimore? — Yes;  there  is  the  Anchor  Line,  that  operates  out  over  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  and  the  Fairport  Line,  that  works  out  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  to  the  lakes,  and  others. 

Q.  To  what  x)oint?— A.  To  Chicago  and  Northwestern  points  during  the  lake 
season. 

Q.  But  with  an  outlet  at  Baltimore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  routes  would  certainly  be  more  circuitous  than  the  trunk  lines? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  are  allowed  by  these  general  agreements  with  the  roads  to 
charge  somewhat  less? — A.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  specific  difference  to-day  on  east-bound  traffic  between  the  rate 
from  Cibicago  to  New  York  and  Chicago  to  Baltimore  and  Newport  News?— A. 
You  mean  on  the  class  rates? 

Q.  On  grain?— A.  I  think  the  difference  between  New  York  and  Baltimore  on 
export  grain  is  H  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  arrangement  on  the  percentage  basis,  or  is  it  an  absolute  difference 
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per  hundred  pounds? — A.  It  is  an  absolute  difference  per  hundred.  AH  of  those 
aifferentials  applying  to  the  seaboard  are  absolute  differences,  not  percentage 
differences. 

What  is  the  differential  in  favor  of  Newpc:    News?— A.  I  do  not  recall  it. 
Is  it  somewhat  ereater  than  that  of  Baltimore? — A.  I  think  it  is. 
That  gives  an  aavantage,  then,  to  that  port,  in  that  respect,  over  Baltimore? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  Baltimore? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  it  has  had  some  effect,  and  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  because 
we  find  that  traffic  to  a  point  is  influenced  by  so  many  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
iprain  trade  drops  off  at  a  port  everybody  in  the  grain  trade  and  the  railroads 
interested  think  that  something  has  happened  to  draw  the  business  somewhere 
else,  and  the  next  year,  under  the  same  condition  of  rates,  etc.,  the  business  of 
that  port  may  be  greater  than  the  business  of  the  port  that  had  the  lar^^t  busi- 
ness the  year  before,  relatively.  So  that  I  personally  think  that  the  idea  that 
business  is  drawn  from  one  port  to  another  by  the  cutting  of  rates  is  very  often 
erroneous  and  that  it  is  due  to  conditions  at  the  port  itself.  For  example,  we  find 
in  export  business  that  a  steamship  line  at  one  port  will  make  some  specially  attrac- 
tive rate  to  fill  up,  for  the  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  have  a  steamer  to  sail, 
which  it  doesn't  want  to  send  half  loaded.  It  wants  business,  and  will  make  a  very 
attractive  rate.  The  agents  go  to  the  railroad  agents  and  say,  **  Can't  you  give  us 
some  business  here?  We  will  give  you  this  rate."  The  agents  at  that  port  will 
wire  to  the  Western  agents  and  say, ''  Here  is  an  ocean  rate  of  so  much."  They 
get  business  in  that  way.  They  hustle  around,  and  find  that  it  is  very  attractive  to 
the  shippers,  and  they  send  a  cargo  to  that  port. 

Q.  At  special  rates? — A.  Not  necessarily  at  special  rates.  I  am  referring  to  the 
ocean  rate,  without  reference  to  the  inland  rate  at  all. 

Q.  Would  not  there  be  a  strong  temptation  for  a  railroad  to  offer  a  special  lower 
rate  over  its  own  line  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  induce  that  business?— A.  Where 
there  were  two  or  three  lines  running  to  that  port,  and  all  had  the  same  informa- 
tion, there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  do  so  to  secure  that  business. 

<j.  Is  any  community-of-interest  plan  going  to  be  sufficient  in  force  to  prevent 
that  condition? — A.  The  best  plan,  to  my  mind,  for  bringing  about  fair  dealing 
among  the  roads  is  either  a  physical,  if  it  were  possible,  which  I  doubt,  division  of 
the  business,  or  pooling  and  dividing  the  earnings  between  the  roads.  Either 
plan  would  take  away  the  incentive  to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  rates  of  the  virtual 
control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  by  the  interests  owning  and  control- 
ling the>  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  except- 
ing to  make  the  rates  steadier,  to  maintain  them,  uniform  them.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  rates.  I  think  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
unreasonable  rates  can  be  charged,  because  the  competition,  from  my  experience, 
is  not  simply  between  railroads,  it  is  a  question  of  market  and  various  other  con- 
siderations. I  think  there  are  very  few  roads  that  even  in  their  local  territory 
have  no  competition. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  fact  that  if  the  same  interests  controlled  both  lines  of 
railroad  that  this  temptation  which  you  have  already  spoken  of— to  cut  rates — 
would  disappear? — A.   i  es.    I  thought  you  were  referriog  to  the  rates  themselves. 

O.  No;  I  was  referring  to  that  point.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  eay  that  the  differential  is  in  favor  of  the  shortest  dis- 
tance?—A.  What  do  you  mean  by  *•  in  favor?  "  We  mean  by  **  in  favor  "  that  it 
is  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  is  a  lower  rate  given  for  the  shortest  distance? — A.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  these  differentials.  It  does  not  follow  now  that  the  lower 
differential— and  I  tried  to  illustrate  that— is  necessarily  by  the  short  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  made  the  differentials,  was  not  there 
another  great  question  that  entered  into  consideration,  namely,  the  facilities  of 
your  port  in  handling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  make  claims  of  that  kind  when  that 
arrangement  was  made  on  differentials? — A.  When  the  differential  was  first  made 
I  did  not  have  any  business  in  Newport  News. 

Q.  Are  not  two  features  of  your  differentials  now  considered  in  making  the 
differentials— the  short  line  and  the  facilities  of  the  port  in  handling?— A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  features  on  which  you  make  a  differential? — A.  You 
are  going  beyond  me,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  the  trunk-line  committee, 
or  with  a  trunk-line  road,  nor  am  I  a  purty  to  the  making  of  those  differentials. 

Q.  Does  vour  differential  in  Baltimore  cover  your  transfer  charges? — A.  It 
ooverB  the  delivery  on  board  ship. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  am  still  befc^ged  on  this  qnestion.  At  the  same  rate 
from  Chicago  to  the  seacoast,  woald  traffic  preferably  seek  the  shorter  line? — A. 
Not  necessarily.    It  wonld  depend  npon  the  facilities  and  the  market. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  are  eqnal  to  the  port  of  foreign  ejdt? — A. 
Everything  beln^  exactly  the  same,  marketo  and  facilities,  and  everything  of  that 
kind,  1  should  thmk  the  question  of  time  would  be  a  consideration,  and  that  woold 
necessarily  be  in  favor  of  the  short  line. 

Q.  Why,  then,  in  addition  to  that,  is  there  a  difference  given  to  the  lower  rate 
for  the  shorter  distance? — A.  On  the  ground  originally  that  the  shorter  line  can 
operate  more  cheaply  than  the  longer  line. 

Q.  And  that  same  reason  exists  at  the  present  time?— A.  As  I  said  before,  there 
are  so  many  conditions  now  surrounding  the  transportation  of  freight  that  a  great 
many  of  the  original  ideas  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Take  a  local  territory 
of  our  own,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a  short  line  87  miles  to  a  given  i>oint. 
There  is  another  line  104  miles  to  that  point,  and  there  is  still  another  line  that  is 
158  miles  between  those  two  points. 

O.  (ByMr.RiPLET.)  What  are  those  poii^ts?— A.  I  was  speaking  of  lines  between 
Baltimore  and  Hagerstown,  Md.  Our  line  from  Baltimore  to  Hagerstown  is  87 
miles,  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  104  miles,  and  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  158  miles.  The  rates  by  all  3  lines  are  exactly  the  same.  Originally  the 
rate  would  have  been  highest  for  the  longest  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  per- 
son to  send  by  the  longer  route,  I  should  think.  Is  that  not  true? — A.  That  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  shipper,  the  receiver,  the 
terminal  facilities,  etc.  A  good  many  of  those  things  come  m  outside  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mere  length  of  the  line. 

O.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  a  distance,  say,  of  120  miles  between  Baltimore 
and  Hagerstown  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  of  the  rate  charged  as  compared  with 
the  rate  charged  Hagerstown?~A.  I  can  not.  I  know  that  they  have,  as  other 
lines  have,  a  mileage  tariff,  which  tariff  is  based  upon  distances,  but  that  that  is 
sometimes  ignored.  It  has  to  be  by  the  issue  of  class  and  commodity  rates  to  meet 
the  special  conditions  of  the  short  Una 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  you  strike  a  competing  point  the  established  tariff  fol- 
lows the  conditions  and  not  the  schedules?— A.  It  is  obliged  to. 

Q.  And  it  might  happen  that  for  the  shorter  distance  on  their  own  line  a  shipper 
would  pay  a  higher  price  than  was  paid  to  the  terminal  at  Hagerstown? — ^A.  No; 
that  limits  the  rate  to  all  intermediate  points. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked,  if  you  knew  of  any  instance  of  a  higher  charge  between 
the  starting  point  and  Hagerstown  than  the  through  rate?— A.  I  beg  pardon.  1 
misunderstood  your  question.  I  thought  you  asked  if  I  knew  of  any  charge  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  120  miles  that  was  higher  than  our 
charge  for  87  miles. 

^.  No;  I  meant  jtist  the  other  way.— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
a  higher  charge  is  made  to  an  intermediate  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? — A.  We 
do:  we  observe  it  not  only  in  interstate  business,  but  in  intrastate  business,  be- 
cause we  find  it  is  the  only  convenient  way;  we  can^t  have  two  policies. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  existence  in  many  ^arts  of  the  South  of  a  contrary 
practice?— A,  Brought  about  by  water  competition? 

Q,  By  water  competition. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  such  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  any 
territory  north  of  Virginia?— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  found  it  better  practice  for  your  road  to  observe  that  sec- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  further  what  you  mean?— A.  It  is  a  disadvantafl^e  to  those 
located  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  have  right  in  the  same  territory  a  different  method  of  making  rates  for 
interstate  business  and  intrastate  business.  We  cross  the  State  lines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  some  8  or  0  times;  a  good  deal  of  our  local  business  is 
interstate,  and  we  feel  that  we  would  be  going  a  good  deal  out  of  our  way  to  have 
to  adjust  our  mileage  tariffs  so  as  to  make  a  higher  rate  to  a  point  just  within  the 
State  than  to  a  point  a  mile  beyond,  just  without  the  State.  It  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  community,  and  in  that  way  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany, for  I  hold  that  the  interests  of  the  two  are  mutual,  and  that  if  we  do  any- 
thing that  disadvantages  any  particular  community  or  any  set  of  shippers  it 
redounds  to  the  injury  of  the  railroad,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  it  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  assertion  is  universal  in  its  application? — A,  I  think 
it  is. 
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Q.  Can  yon  conceive  of  a  case  where  it  might  be  to  the  interest,  temporarily  we 
will  say,  of  a  railroad,  or  the  particnlai  manager  of  a  railroad,  to  bnild  np  certain 
towns  or  sections  at  the  expense  of  others?— A.  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  to 
the  interest  of  a  railroad  to  bnild  np  a  town,  bnt  not  at  the  expense  of  others. 
We  wonld  be  very  glad  at  certain  local  points  npon  our  road  to  offer  indncements 
to  large  establishments  to  locate  there.  We  wonld  not  pick  ont  any  particular 
place  or  particular  town  for  them  to  locate  in,  but  if  a  large  concern  came  to  ns 
and  said,  ''We  want  to  put  up  a  factory  at  this  point;  what  will  yon  do  for  us?" 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  aid  them  in  every  reasonable  way. 

9-  Wonid  the  conditions  be  the  same,  however,  if  that  la^ge  establishment  were 
a  jobbing  house— wholesale  distributers  of  products— rather  than  a  factory? — A. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  difference. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  that  town  to  absorb  and  control  the  whole- 
sale business  of  a  large  section,  and  might  not  the  other  towns  be  injured  if  special 
or  pecnliarly  low  rates  were  granted  to  that  town? — A.  We  would  not  meet  the 
case  by  granting  special  rates  for  their  product.  We  might  do  this:  We  might 
say,  *'  We  will  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  siding  for  you,"  or  '*  We  will  make 
a  special  rate  on  your  building  material  to  erect  your  establishment,"  bnt  it  would 
be  a  direct  discrimination,  to  my  mind,  if  that  establishment  got  rates  not  given 
to  similar  establishments  on  the  line  to  other  points.  That  we  would  not  do.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  practice  ot  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  true  effect  ot  the  basic  point  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
to  build  up  certain  t3wns  at  the  expense  of  inteimediate  territory?  Allowing  that 
there  is  justification  at  the  outset  in  the  existence  of  water  competition,  is  not 
that  the  effect  of  the  system?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  effects  upon  the 
Southern  States  of  the  policy  pursued— of  the  present  basis  of  rates. 

Q.  You  referred  to  ''commodity  rates " a  litUe  while  ago.  What  do  you  mean 
by  commodity  rates? — A.  The  rates  on  such  articles  as  lumber,  coal,  iron,  pig  iron, 
articles  of  that  kind  that  could  not  be  handled  or  moved  in  large  quantities  under 
class  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  inclusion  of  special  commodities,  of  sx)ecial 
products  nnder  the  head  of  ** commodities."  which  were  not  in  bulk;  that  is  to 
say,  are  commodity  rates,  so  called,  ever  made  a  cover  for  granting  lower  classifi- 
cation on  certain  classes  of  goods? — A.  For  granting  a  lower  rate,  yes;  they  prac- 
tically go  in  a  lower  classification. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  commodities  which  might  be  classed  as  merchandise  other- 
wise are  taken  out  of  the  classified  series  and  named  as  commodities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  expression  ''  commodity  rate  "  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  send- 
ing lumber  or  bricks,  but  it  means  any  rate  which  is  made  special  for  that  com- 
modity?— A.  Any  rate  that  is  made  outside  of  the  ordinary  merchandise  classifi- 
cation. 

Q.  Are  snch  commodity  rates  on  merchandise  more  frequently  made  now  than 
they  were?  Is  the  practice  common  at  all? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  commod- 
ity rates,  bnt  as  compared  with  some  years  ago  there  has  been  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion; an  immense  number  has  been  wiped  out. 

Q.  To  which  classification  is  your  road  subject?— A.  The  official  classification 
as  a  rule.    The  southern  freight' classification  applies  to  some  territory  south. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between  those  two  classifications  in  the  main? — 
A.  There  are  very  considerable  differences,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  state  off- 
hand what  those  differences  are.  I  think  myself  as  a  rule  the  southern  classifi- 
cation is  higher  than  the  official,  although  there  are  cases  just  the  reverse;  but  I 
should  suppose,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  articles  are  classified  a  little  higher. 

9*  Is  it  more  complex,  more  intricate,  than  the  official,  or  the  reverse? — A.  I 
think  is  is  more  complicated. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  railroad  business  wh^  this 
should  necessarily  be  so?— A.  There  is  a  very  decided  advantage  in  a  uniform 
classification. 

Q.  For  the  country  at  large? — A.  For  the  country  at  large,  very  decided;  but 
even  with  a  uniform  classification,  on  account  of  the  varying  character  of  the 
traffic,  it  would  not  work  satisfactorily  in  all  sections;  and  I  take  it,  without  hav- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  southern  classification,  that  the 
reason  it  is  adhered  to  is  because  they  consider  that  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
traffic  to  and  from  their  section  much  better  than  the  official  classincation  would, 
although  personally  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  uniform  classification  applicable 
everywhere. 

Q*  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  traffic  officials,  so  far  as  yon  know,  respecting 
the  desirability  of  a  uniform  classification? — A.  I  think  tiiey  would  all  agree  that 
a  uniform  classification  is  desirable. 

Q*  Is  there  a  noticeable  tendency  in  that  direction?~A.  The  official  classifica- 
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tion,  as  yon  are  aware,  was  the  retmlt  of  the  endeavor  to  secure  tuiiformity  in 
classification. 

(^.  Are  the  official,  the  western,  and  the  southern  classifications  becoming  more 
uniform,  or  are  they  tending  to  draw  apart?— A.  I  think  that  each  is  about  holding 
its  own.    There  may  be  a  slight  tendency  to  get  together  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  specific,  any  inherent  difficulty  from  the  railroad  point 
of  yiew  in  the  application  ot  a  uniform  classification  for  the  entire  country  as 
regards  the  handlmg  of  traffic  and  making  of  rates?  Will  you  sup^gest  such  objec- 
tions as  they  exist?— -A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection.  I  thmk  it  would  be  a 
godsend  to  the  railroads  if  we  could  have  a  uniform  classification  applicable  every- 
where. It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  what  a  rate  is  where  two  or  three 
classifications  apply,  although  this  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  some 
years  ago  when  we  used  10  or  15  different  classifications. 

Q.  In  making  a  rate  from  official  territory  into  southern,  which  governs? — ^A. 
To  certain  southern  territory  the  southern  classification  governs,  and  to  territory 
which  is  governed  by  trunk-line  conditions  the  official  classification  applies. 

Q.  To  what  territory  do  you  refer? — A.  For  instance,  via  southern  lines  operat- 
ing into  Bast  St.  Loms  or  that  territory  the  ofiiciid  classification  applies.  There 
are  some  exceptions;  I  am  not  sure  exactly  how  they  are  limited.  I  only  know 
that  as  far  as  the  all- rail  lines  are  concerned  and  in  our  own  territory  the  official 
classification  applies  exceptrng  to  certain  exclusively  so-called  southern  territory. 

Q.  The  classification,  as  now  drawn  up,  is  made  without  participation  of  ship- 
I^ers,  is  it  not?— A.  The  shippers  have  a  right  to  and  do  make  their  representations 
to  Uie  classification  committee,  either  directly,  or  through  some  traffic  offtcial  of 
some  road  that  they  are  ac(]uainted  with  and  who  knows  the  ground  for  their 
clahns  and  who  may  be  favorable  to  them,  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Wouid  it  be  possible  to  favor  certain  interests  in  the  preparation  of  such  a 
classification? — A.  It  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Is  such  a  practice  known?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

O.  In  your  experience,  what  would  be  the  difficulty  in  allowing  supervision  over 
such  classifications  by  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission? — A.  The  only  ditEL- 
culty  that  I  could  see  would  be  that  it  would  be  similar  to  supervision  over  the 
work  of  experts  by  inexperienced  persons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  You  admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
up  a  classification  wiiich  should  favor  certain  interests?— A.  It  would  be;  but 
those  who  prepare  the  classification  represent  so  many  varsring  interests  that  I 
think  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  it.  It  would  oe  possible,  of  course,  by 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  making  up  the  classification 
to  make  the  classification  such  that  it  wouid  favor  certain  interests,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  at  all  probable.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  it  in  our  own  tariffs 
or  classification.    I  have  seen  things  that  we  objected  to. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  as  a  traffic  official,  or  does  the  Baltimore  freight 
bureau  have  anything  to  do,  with  classification?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  road  represented  upon  the  classification  committee?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  preparation  of  such  a  schedule,  then,  is  entirely  independent  of  majxj 
roads  in  the  country? — A.  It  is;  but  all  of  those  roads,  I  suppose,  judging  from  my 
own  experience,  have  not  only  the  right  but  are  requestea  to  make  suggestions. 
Whenever  there  is  a  change  proposed  in  the  classification  I  always  receive  notice, 
with  a  request  to  make  suggestions. 

Q.  Are  such  requests  sent  to  shippers,  so  far  as  you  know,  or  merchants'  asso- 
ciations or  others.-' — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  participate  at  all  in  making  up 
the  classifications,  or  is  it  entirely  done  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  understand  that 
when  the  committee  meets  it  considers  all  the  suggestions  that  are  made,  not  only 
from  the  railroads,  but  from  shippers.  Shippers  do  make  suggestions.  I  have  sent 
some  suggestions  as  to  changes  myself  that  have  been  made  through  me  by 
shippers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  different  dassificationa, 
are  you,  Mr.  Griswold? — A.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  official  classification, 
as  that  is  the  one  that  we  constantly  use. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  has  been  in  the  past  year  or  so  a  very  consid- 
erable increase,  a  practical  increase,  in  the  rates  by  changmg  articles  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  classification? — A.  There  was  a  considerable  change  in  classification, 
but  afterwards  a  large  proportion  of  those  art  Poles  were  embodied  in  a  supplement 
to  the  classification,  allowing  a  15  and  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  advanced 
classification. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  rates  have  practically  been  increased  considerably  in  the 
last  year  or  two  by  changes  in  classifications? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been, 
by  a  change  in  the  clao&cation,  an  increase  all  around.    There  have  been  some 
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increases  in  the  particnlar  respect  of  which  you  spoke  jnst  now:  but,  as  a  rule,  out- 
side of  that  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  advance  in  the  clascdfication. 

Q.  A  gentleman  who  represented  the  business  men  of  New  York  stated  the  other 
day  that  there  had  been  a  great  many  such  changes,  and  he  also  said  that  an  exam 
ination  of  the  classification  sheets  will  show  that  in  many  instances  the  profits  of 
these  great  industrial  combinations,  or  many  of  them,  were  not  changed  at  all, 
instancing  the  International  Paper  Company;  there  had  been  no  change  made  that 
affected  them.  But  the  changes  were  made,  as  a  rule,  against  the  small  producers 
and  manufacturers,  and  not  agBinst  the  great  industrial  combinations.  Can  you 
state  from  your  familiarity  with  the  classification  sheet  whether  that  is  appar- 
ently so  or  not? — ^A.  To  properly  reply  to  a  question  of  that  kind  would  require 
some  examination  particularly  of  the  classification,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  that  statement.  I  have  not  noticed  anything  of  that  kind  that 
would  affect  especially  the  smaller  shippers  as  against  the  large  concerns.  There 
have  not  been  many  changes  in  the  paper  rates,  and  my  understanding  of  that 
particular  case  is  that  it  is  due  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  lines 
maintain  certain  rates  to  Western  pointe  on  paper  shipments  in  carloads,  and  that 
the  interior  lines,  the  lines  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  are  so  lim- 
ited by  reason  of  the  rates  that  were  made  from  the  New  England  States  that  they 
could  not  make  changes.  In  fact,  we  had  at  one  time  to  make  some  reduction  to 
meet  the  New  England  situation  and  put  the  shippers  in  our  territory  on  as  favor- 
able a  footing  as  we  could  in  their  competition  with  New  England  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  can  raise  rates  to  shippers  through  classification 
without  touching  your  tariff? — ^A,  Yes, 

Q.  Within  late  years,  since  1896,  do  you  think  that  has  been  done? — A.  I  think 
there  have  been  some  advances  in  classification  since  1896,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  particular  case  that  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very 
general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  have  it  explained  how  that  could  be 
done. — A.  If  an  article  in  the  classification  placed  in  uiird  class  is  taken  and  put 
in  the  second  class,  the  change  would  have  the  effect  of  advancing'  the  rate  from 
that  of  the  third  to  that  of  the  second  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  a  supplemental  schedule.  Was  not  that 
supplemental  schedule  made  to  equalize  the  inequalities  by  raising  the  rates  with- 
out changing  the  tariff?— A.  The  effect  of  the  supplement  to  the  classification  was 
to  reduce  the  rates  in  many  cases,  and  thus  remedy  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
classification. 

O.  Without  making  an  entire  review  of  the  whole  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  if  uniform  classification  is  practicable? — 
A.  It  is  very  desirable.  Whether  it  can  be  accomplished  or  not  is  a  question  that 
has  bothered  a  good  many  railroad  people  and  others,  too,  for  years.  There  have 
t)een  many  attempts  to  bring  it  about,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done 
or  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  wa^  of  uniform  classification? — ^A. 
The  varying  conditions  in  different  sections  requiring  different  classifications  on 
account  of  the  volume  of  certain  commodities  and  certain  merchandise  in  one 
section,  and  the  fact  that  one  section  may  be  a  producer  of  certain  classes  of  mer- 
chandise to  a  large  extent.  A  railroad  can  afford  to  take  a  large  business  on  a 
little  lower  basis  than  a  road  in  another  section  that  has  a  carload  where,  in  the 
first  section,  we  will  say,  the  road  may  have  a  hundred  carloads.  The  conditions 
are  so  varjdng. 

Q.  Those  obstacles  of  that  kind  seem  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  then?— A. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are,  up  to  this  time.  It  is  not  so  much,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
reconciling  of  the  railroads  as  it  is  a  reconciling  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  is  the  rate  on  coal  used  by  manufacturers  to  Balti- 
more fixed?  Can  you  state  what  the  rate  on  coal  from,  we  will  say,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia  fields  is?— A.  The  rate  is  $1.45  from  the  Cumberland  and 
the  West  Virginia  Central  coal  fields  to  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Eailroad. 


Q.  Without  distinction  as  to  distance?— A.  Yes. 


That  IB,  from  all  places  in  that  soft-coal  field  the  rate  is  the  same?— A.  No; 
theore  is  a  territory  beyond  that  section— I  forget  what  it  is  called— from  which 
the  rates  are  higher  and  also  the  gas-coal  field. 

Q.  Is  that  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  because  of 
the  distance?  How  does  the  rate  on  coal  from  those  nelds  to  Baltimore  and  that 
from  the  same  fields  to  Philadelphia  compare?— A.  I  underbtand  that  they  are  the 
same.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  while  we  are  a  carrier  of  that  material  as  an  inter- 
mediate line,  the  business  in  our  case  originates  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
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road.    I  do  not  think  I  am  as  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  the  methods  and 
provisions  for  the  making  of  rates  as  I  shonld  be  to  answer  those  qnestions. 

O.  Bnttherateis  theBame,whetheriti8  to  Philadelphiaor  to  Baltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  that  occasion  some  complaint  in  Baltimore?— A.  I  think  it  does  not 
The  matter  was  taken  np  by  one  of  the  papers,  and  as  it  dropped  the  subject  I 
suppose  it  saw  that  if  the  contention  and  the  methods  as  suggested  were  carried 
out  logicallv  it  would  work  in  some  cases  to  the  direct  injury  of  Baltimore  as 
against  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  what  way?— A.  By  reason  of  Philadelphia  having  its  own  coal  fields,  with 
some  lines  as  short  to  Philadelphia  and  longer  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Philadelphia  enjoys  the  same  rate  as  Baltimore  does  to  the 
cosd  fields  tribatary  to  you  because  she  has  other  fields  from  which  draft  might 
be  made?— A.  Yes,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  If  I  was  representing  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  I  should  say  that  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  was  made  the  same 
as  to  Baltimore  becanse  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  is 
the  same  to  Philadelphia  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rate  is  to  Baltimore,  and  that 
while  it  brings  business  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  engage  in  tHe  Phila- 
delphia traffic  it  does  not  hurt  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  they  raised  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  coal  would  come  from 
other  points?— A.  If  they  raised  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  they  would  not  haul  any. 
The  Pennsylvania  would  haul  all  the  coal  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  soft-coal  tonnage 
in  Philadelphia  from  the  two  fields,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern?  Is  the 
proportion  increasing  from  the  West  Virginia  and  tributary  coal  fields?— A.  I 
think  it  is,  but  I  am  merely  j  adging  from  our  own  traffic  in  connection  with  it,  I 
have  no  statistics  at  all.    I  am  speaking  merely  from  observation. 

O.  You  make  a  through  rate  from  Baltimore  to  Northern  poits— Boston,  for 
instance— on  coal?— A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  question. 

Q.  Are  through  rates  made  to  Northern  ports  by  combined  rail  and  water  through 
Baltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  division  that  is  usuallv  accepted?  Is  there  any 
rule? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rule.  I  think,  like  all  water  freights,  they 
vary  as  far  as  the  water  rates  are  concerned. 

^.  It  was  testified  before  this  commission  a  few  days  ago  that  Baltimore  enjoys 
a  distinct  advantage  below  New  York  on  west-bound  traffic  as  well  as  east-bound. 
Is  that  so?— A.  You  are  speaking  about  merchandise? 

Q.  About  merchandise. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  differential  in  that  case?— A.  I  think  it  is,  first  class  8  cents,  and 
from  that  down  to  8.    I  think  it  is  8  cents  on  sizth  class. 

Q.  By  which  you  mean  if  the  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  first  class  from  New 
York  is  60  cents  to  Chicago,  the  rate  from  Baltimore  Is  42?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  enjoy  an  8  cent  lower  rate?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  this  give  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts from  abroad? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  As  I  said  some  little  time  ago, 
there  are  so  many  conditions  surrounding  transportation  and  traffic,  merchandise 
business,  and  commerce  outside  of  the  actual  freight  rate  that  a  low  ireight  rate 
from  a  given  point  might  not  be  attractive  at  all  to  a  shipper  as  compared  with  a 
higher  rate  Irom  some  other  point. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  some  of  these  conditions  which  might,  for  instance,  make 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  a  shipper  to  go  through  Baltimore  to  Chicago  when  he 
could  get  a  rate  of  42  cents  instead  of  50?— A.  Yes.  The  laru:er  number  of  regular 
steamsnip  11  nes  plying  between  New  York  and  foreign  ports — and  not  on  ly  of  regular 
lines,  but  of  tramp  steamers— where  ocean  rates  might  be  made,  and  sometimes 
are  made,  lower  than  to  Baltimore,  which  ocean  rate  in  connection  with  the  inland 
rate  might  be  lower  than  the  ocean  rate  via  Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  inland 
rate.  For  e  .ample,  we  will  take  Liverpool:  Suppose,  without  any  regard  for 
actual  figures  or  market  figures,  a  steamship  line  made  a  rate  of  20  cents  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  and  of  30  cents  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  on  some  Chi- 
cago business.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  New  York,  leaving  out  any  other  con- 
ditions, would  be  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  first  class. 

Q.  Ordinarily  the  rate  is  the  same  from  Liver])ool  to  Baltimore  as  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  by  water?— A.  Generally  about  the  same,  although  there  are 
cases,  especially  where  they  are  looking  for  business,  where  there  are  special  rates. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  reducing  the  differential.  What  did  yon 
mean?— A.  I  meant  that  the  differential  from  Chicago  was  reduced  now  to  li  cents 
on  export  grain,  whereas  it  used  to  be  8  cents. 


Q.  It  used  to  be  3  cents  and  was  reduc^  to  1^?— A.  Yes. 


To  what  extent  do  Baltimore  merchants  compete  with  New  York  merchants 
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in  middle  and  southwestern  territory?  Are  the  rates  so  fashioned  at  all  as  to 
enable  a  lar^e  or  considerable  development  in  this  direction? — A.  I  think  Balti- 
more's principal  business  is  in  the  southeastern  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wa:er  rates  down  the  coast?— 
A.  Offhand  I  could  not  tell  yon  the  conditions,  but  of  course  we  are  governed  by 
them. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  by  water  from  Baltimore  down  the  coast  to  a  coast  place  reached 
by  one  of  these  Southern  railroads  practically  the  same  by  water  as  by  rail,  or  is 
there  any  great  difference  between  them? — A.  We  find  that  the  water-line  rates 
are  very  much  lower  than  ours. 

Q.  And  the  steamship  lines  are  not  controlled  by  the  railroads  that  ^  into  the 
same  territory  in  the  matter  of  rates?— A.  No;  I  know  that  if  the  rail  lines  did 
control,  in  many  cases  the  differentials  would  be  done  away  with  entirely,  because 
the  reason  for  those  differentials  no  longer  exists  in  our  opinion  from  a  railroad 
standpoint. 

Q.  but  they  do  exist? — A.  They  do;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  as  to  their 
application. 

0.  Can  you  say  what  the  difference  is  between  ra'l  rates  and  water  rates  from 
Biutimore'to  a  Southern  coast  town?— A.  That  is  hard  to  state,  because  there  are 
very  large  and  very  considerable  differences.    I  forget  how  those  differentials  run. 

Q.  But  you  say  from  the  railroad  point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  those  differences  in  the  rates?— A.  That  is,  to  common  territory  I  think 
they  should  not  exist.  I  know  that  other  railroad  traffic  officials  have  said  the 
same. 

Q.  Can  you  say  why  they  should  not  be?— A.  The  reason  why  differentials 
between  the  water  and  rail  lines,  we  will  say,  from  Baltimore  to  certain  Southern 
territory  were  allowed  was  because  of  insurance,  and  it  is  claimed,  the  disadvantage 
to  the  business  in  handling  and  the  i>oorer  time  made.  The  water  lines  insure 
now  and  the  shippers  do  not  have  any  insurance  to  pay.  They  make  just  about  as 
good  time  as  the  rail  lines,  and  therefore  we  feel  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
in  the  service. 

Q.  Yon  feel  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  service;  yon  mean  to 
the  different  transportation  lines,  water  and  the  rail? — ^A.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  much  difference;  there  would  be  some.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  questions  1  know  that  the  water  lines  have  more  handling^  at 
wharves  than  the  rail  lines,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  water  transportation 
for  a  portion  of  the  way,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  rail  transportation. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  down  the  coast  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
railroads  that  go  into  the  Southern  country?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  from  our 
section,  from  Baltimore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  the  Old  Dominion  Line  entirely  indei)endent  of  the 
railroads?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  supposed  or  understood  that  it  was  actually 
controlled  by  ai^y  ownership  of  the  railroads,  altiiough  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  eay  that  the  rates  between  Baltimore  and  Boston  by  rail  and 
by  rail  and  water  are  appreciably  different  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  ouestion  came  up  oefore.    It  was  the  Southern  points  we  were  discussing. 

Q.  Would  that  same  condition  apply  to  Boston?  Is  there  a  differential  allowed 
to  steamship  lines?— A.  1  think  the  rates  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line 
between  Baltimore  and  Boston  are  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  between  Baltimore 
and  Boston.    I  am  not  sure  about  that.    That  is  not  in  the  direction  of  our  traffic 

Q.  Up  and  down  the  coast,  then,  either  north  or  south,  the  steamship  lines  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  charging  lower  rates? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  actual  water  competition,  to  your  knowledge,  at  interior  points  on 
the  Southern  rivers  which  might  have  communication  down  those  rivers  oy  water 
with  the  ocean  steamers  along  the  coast? — A.  At  Memphis  and  points  like  that? 

Q.  AtpointslikeMemphis,or  Macon,  or  Montgomery;  I  mean  interior  i)oint«. — 
A.  At  Memphis  there  is.  decidedly.    1  think  at  all  those  points. 

Q.  Actual  water  competition — that  is,  steamers  to  ply  up  and  down  those 
rivers? — A.  Oh,  you  mean  via  the  rivers? 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  rivers.— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  coast  steamers  to  and  from  the  South- 
6m  ports  into  the  interior.    I  do  not  know  of  any  competition  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  lines? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  river  liues. 

Q.  Is  not  the  justification  for  the  lower  rates  given  to  many  towns  and  cities 
wed  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  water  competition  from  Northern  ports?— 
A.  I  never  knew  of  the  rates  being  based  upon  such  interior  river  competition.  By 
water  competition  we  have  always  understood  the  meaning  to  be  the  coast  steam- 
boat lines  in  connection  with  rail  lines  from  the  Southern  ports. 

Q.  There  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  actual  active  competition  up  those  rivers, 
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making  throngh  water  rates  from  Northern  points  to  those  interior  cities? — A^  I 
have  never  seen  any  from  onr  territory. 

O.  Does  any  cotton  come  north  to  Baltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ton  mean  for  export?— A.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hanls  cotton  through 
Baltimore. 

Q.  Haye  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  rates  charged  on  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  any  cotton  go  throngh  Baltimore  to  New  England  points  by  rail? — A. 
I  shonld  think  it  wonld  throngh  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  linee  via 
Washington. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  the  Baltimore  rates  and 
the  Norfolk  -rates?  Is  there  any  active  competition  in  carrying  cotton  to  New 
England  throngh  the  lines  which  center  at  Pinners  Point  or  Norfolk?— A.  I  will 
have  to  ask  yon  a  question:  Do  yon  mean  by  through  Baltimore  the  pame  as 
throngh  Pinners  Point? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is,  that  the  cotton  is  brought  to  the  seaboard  by  rail  and 
thence  via  water  to  Boston? 

Q.  Yes,— A.  There  is,  I  think,  much  more  brought  through  Pinners  Point 
than  through  Baltimore.    I  do  not  think  there  is  much  via  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  shipping  through  Baltimore? — ^A.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that.  But  there  is  only  one  regular  steamship  line  from  Baltimore  to  Bos- 
ton, and  that  is  the  Merchants  and  Miners. 

Q.  They  do  not  carry  any  cotton?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  merchandise  usually  carried  north? — A  It  is  very  mixed, 
varied;  but  I  am  really  not  competent  to  answer  those  questions  about  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners*  Line  and  their  business. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  Whether  the  growth  of  Pinners  Point 
and  of  Norfolk  has  affected  in  any  way  the  commerce  through  the  port  of  Balti- 
more?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  Hagerstown.  I  believe 
you  said  there  is  one  line  that  is  87  miles  long  from  Hagerstown  to  Baltimore,  and 
another  104,  and  another  1 58.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  if  all  three  of  thoee 
roads  come  practically  under  one  management— I  understand  that  two  of  them 
are  now— what  will  be  the  effect,  so  far  as  Etagerstown  and  Baltimore  traffic  is 
concerned?  Will  it  go  over  the  one  line?— A.  I  should  say  that  is  guessing  a  little. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  would  be  under  those  circumstances.  In  all  prob- 
ability I  should  think  that  the  business  would  be  taken  by  the  shortest  line;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  each  of  those  three  lines  have  different  locations  in  the  city,  and 
there  is  certain  business  that  one  line  gets  now  as  against  the  others  that  is  simply 
due  to  location.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  shipper,  because  the  time  is  aboat 
the  same  by  all  three;  the  longer  line  has  to  make  good  deal  better  time  to  make 
delivery. 

Q.  Is  there  too  much  railroad  convenience  between  Baltimore  and  Hagerstown 
from  a  railroad  point  of  view?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  extrava- 
gance of  paralleling  lines,  etc.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,* in  your  opinion, 
there  is  more  railroad  facility  between  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  business?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  whole  bnsi- 
ness  of  that  section  could  be  handled  by  one  railroad. 

Q.  Are  they  separate  lines?  They  are  not  main  lines  at  all,  either  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania,  that  you  speak  about? — A.  No;  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  reaches  Hagerstown  through  a  branch  line  some  24  miles  from  the  main  line. 
The  Western  Maryland  is  a  main  direct  lina  The  Pennsylvania  is  via  the  Northern 
Central  division  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  road. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  object,  in  case  all  these  three  roads  come  under  one  manage- 
ment, to  let  one  or  more  of  the  lines  fall  into  disuse  altogether,  or  any  parts  of 
one  or  more  of  those  lines? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could.  There  is  other  busi- 
ness, much  greater  business,  in  various  other  sections  entirely  independent  of  the 
fact  of  these  three  lines  running  there,  that  would  have  to  be  conserved,  and  which 
would  maintain  the  lines. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  said  sometime  ago  that  the  last  time  of  which  yon 
had  knowledge  of  rates  being  cut  was  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Is  it  not  tene 
that  in  the  autumn,  when  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  moving  east  there  is  a  strong 

incentive  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  fill  the  empty  cars  west  bound?    Is  not  that 

A.  (Interrupting. )  Well,  theoretically  there  is.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  cnts 
much  figure  when  it  comes  to  cutting  rates.  I  think  it  is  more  due  to  the  ansiety 
of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business.  I  do  not  think  they  consider  much  the  fact 
that  the  cars  are  going  west  empty. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  rebate  sheet?— A.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  rebate  sheet.    I  know  what  rebates  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  protection  against  a  shipper  where  you  suppose  he  is  mis- 
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classifyiiig  goods?    Would  it  pay  you  ever  to  call  for  an  investigation?— A.  You 
mean  similar  to  inspection? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  are  you  not  bound  usually  by  the  classification  and  speci- 
fication which  the  shipper  makes  of  the  goods? — A.  Yes.    As  a  rule  our  agents 
and  our  receiving  clerks  are  supposed  to  watch  closely  and  see  that  Uie  articles 
conform  with  the  invoice  furnished,  but  they  can  not  know  what  the  hidden  con-, 
tents  of  the  cases  are  without  examination,  of  course. 

Q.  If  you  were  too  particular  about  that  would  not  the  shipper  be  likely  to  send 
his  goods  by  another  road  sometimes?— A.  If  one  line  has  inspection  and  another 
has  not,  a  shipper  would  be  very  likely  to  use  the  line  that  has  no  inspection. 

Q.  Have  you  an  inspection  bureau  at  Baltimore?— A.  We  have  not.  Nothing 
otitBide  of  our  own  agents. 

Q.  Does  each  line  maintain  its  own  inspection  agents  at  Baltimore? — A.  No; 
there  is  an  inspection  bureau  in  connection  with  the  B^timore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  but  I  think  that  has  not  been  extended  to  any  other  lines 
out  of  Baltimore  as  yet. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  shipper  is  put  ux>on  his  own  honor  in  classifying 
goods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  the  shipper  making  misclassifications  and  by  acquiescence  in  them 
by  the  railroad,  rates  might  be  practically  cut,  might  they  not? — A.  They  could  be. 

O.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  roads  which  are  confessedly  not  too  particular 
in  that  respect? — A.  No;  the  lines  with  which  we  come  in  competition  have  their 
inspection,  and  our  instructions  to  our  own  people  are  to  inspect  carefully. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  subjecting  such  inspection  to  Government 
control  in  any  way,  and  having  inspectors,  as  they  are  appointed  in  the  Western 
States,  for  grain  and  other  traffic,  to  see  that  the  classification  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  goods  contained? — A.  Under  certain  conditions,  I  think,  at  least  it  would 
save  the  railroads  the  expense  of  doing  the  inspecting. 

Q.  Would  it  not  insure  the  equal  treatment  of  all  shippers,  supposing  the  sys- 
tem worked  honestly?— A.  I  think  it  would,  and  I  think  the  present  method  of 
inspection  insures  equal  treatment.  The  inspectors  do  not  know  who  shippers 
are,  and  they  are  changed  about  from  station  to  station. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  jobbing  merchants  of  Baltimore  any  just  com- 
plaint that  they  are  not  equally  favored  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants as  far  as  railroad  ratiBs  are  concerned? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  That 
is  a  pretty  broad  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  there  any  complaint  that  there  is  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  at  the  expense  of  New  York  and  other  jobbing  points? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any.  Periodically  there  are  complaints  on  the  part  of  Baltimore 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  some  other  points,  and  I  see  the  same  complaints 
periodically  of  other  points  regarding  discriminations  in  favor  of  Baltmiore. 
Sometimes  the  complaints  come  out  in  Philadelphia  and  sometimes  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  That  is  due  more  to  temx>orary  conditions  rather  than  to  permanent  condi- 
tions?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads  should  bring  their  rates  down  on  east  and  west  bound 
freight  to  the  level  of  the  Southern  ports — Chicago  rates?— A.  I  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  injure  Baltimore  business  very  considerably. 

Q.  And  correspondingly  inure  to  the  advantage  of  those  other  cities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  remedy  open  to  Baltimore?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
excepting— I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy.  I  was  going  to  say  except  that  of  bring- 
ing Balthnore  up  to  the  same  financial  basis  and  giving  her  the  same  facilities  for 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale  and  all  those  conditions  that  New  York  enjoys. 

Q.  Any  attempt  of  that  kind  would  be  met  by  cutting  rates  on  the  Baltmiore 
ana  Ohio  and  the  other  roads,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

CJ.  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  reduce  its 
rates  and  to  add  the  same  to  the  present  Chicago- Baltimore  revenue  and  still  not 
allow  its  rates  to  be  cut  under  that  figure,  thereby  injuring  the  city  of  Baltimore?— 
A.  If  all  lines  were  under  one  control  that  would  be  possible,  but  if  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  were  under  one  control  that  would  not  necemanly 
follow,  because  there  are  other  lines. 

Q.  No  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  by  the  Pennsylvania  is  feared  by  the 
ci^  of  Baltimore? — ^A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  expression  of  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  fear  that  the  practical  control  by  one  man- 
agement or  the  consolidation  of  all  the  trunk  lines  will  bring  about  an  equality 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore?— A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

^.  Did  you  see  a  dispatch  asserting  this  to  be  practicable?— A.  A  general  con- 
solidation? 
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Q.  Yefl.— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anjr  object  whatever  in  brining  about  a  general  conBolida> 
tion  with  the  center  of  influence  in  New  York  City?— A.  I  do  not  nee  that  then 
would  be.  It  wou^d  be  similar  to  obtaining  control  or  ownership  of  all-  the  roads 
in  the  country  and  running  those  roads  in  the  interest  of  one  point,  which  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchuan.)  Would  not  there  grow  up  out  of  that  consolidatian 
what  would  virtually  be  a  pooling  of  traffic?— A.  There  might  by  community  of 
interest  or  by  the  consolidation  of  lines  be  brought  about  a  condition  that  would 
result  in  absolute  maintenance  of  rates,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  bring  about  a 
uniformity  of  rates  between  all  Eastern  ports  and  Western  points. 

Q.  Would  it  not  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  rates  so  that  there  wonld  be 
no  unfair  discrimini^tion  as  against  one  port  compared  with  another?— A.  That 
question  of  what  are  fair  rates  as  between  the  different  ports  is  one  that  has  been 
gone  over  and  studied  and  worked  out  by  the  various  railroad  lines  in  past  yean, 
resulting  in  the  present  system  of  rates.  The  discriminations,  in  my  judgment, 
have  not  so  much  been  due  to  tariff  rates  in.  the  past  as  they  have  been  to  disre- 
gard of  tariff  rates  at  different  points. 

Q.  Such  a  combination  would  eliminate  substantially  all  competition,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  would  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would. 

Q.  If  ail  the  lines  running  east  were  substantially  under  the  control  of  one 
management  in  a  community  of  interests,  would  not  that  consolidation  eliminate 
competition?— A.  I  think  the  competition  between  railroads  is  merely  a  percentage 
of  competition.  There  was  a  time  when  competition  between  two  railroads  or 
between  two  sections  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  railroads.  Bat  m 
my  experience,  in  our  local  territory  where  we  have  no  other  railroads,  we  feel 
competition,  the  influence  of  markets,  inducements  in  the  way  of  facilities  and 
prices  at  various  i)oints,  and  we  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  markets,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  busineos  on  the  line,  as  much  as  we  do  the  competition  of  other 
railroads. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transportation  enters  very  largely  into  the  cost  to  the  consumer? — 
A.  It  does. 

O.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  so-called  Vanderbilt  system,  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  substantially  all  of  the  lines  concentrating 
at  New  York?— A.  They  control  to  a  verv  great  extent  the  situation,  althong^h 
there  are  other  lines  that  are  not  controlled  by  them  and  that  do  affect  the  rate 
situation. 

Q.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  nnder 
one  control  and  that  that  control  is  being  managed  ih  a  community  of  interest 
with  the  Vanderbilt  system.  That  being  the  case,  is  not  the  result  the  eliminatioin 
of  competition  between  those  ttiree  systems?- A.  Between  those  three  systems  to 
a  certain  extent,  if  the  premise  is  correct;  but  it  does  not  eliminate  the  competi- 
tion of  markets  or  of  different  sections  of  the  country  with  one  another. 

Q.  We  are  discussing  now  the  question  of  transportation  purely;  other  oondi- 
tioiis,  of  course,  affect  all  alike.  Now,  if.  that  combination  or  agreement  should 
^iminate  competition  so  far  as  three  systems  are  concerned,  does  it  not  carry  with 
it  the  power  to  raise  rates  arbitrarily  on  those  three  systems  against  the  shipper? — 
A.  Theoretically  it  does,  but  I  am  speaking  from  a  practical  standpoint.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  railroad  is  to  enc^age  in  traffic  even  if  it  is  controlled  by  some  other  road 
unless  it  meets  market  and  other  conditions  outside  of  railroad  rates.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  clearer  what  I  mean.  If  all  the  roads  in  our  section  were  under  one 
ownership  and  that  ownershio  should  say  "  Put  your  rates  up  20  per  cent  in  all 
this  section,"  the  result  woulci  be  to  shut  out  some  of  the  roads  belonging  to  this 
ownership  from  business— not  only  the  one  road,  but  all  the  roads  in  that  0¥nier- 
ship.  Certainly  that  would  be  very  short-sighted  policy,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  ignore  conditions  outside  of  the  removal  of  railroad 
competition. 

Q.  Would  that  answer  apply  to  a  general  raise  of  20  per  cent  on  each  of  the 
three  systems  at  the  same  time?— A.  It  would,  supposing  that  those  three  systems 
are  running  to  a  given  point  and  that  there  are  other  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  not  under  this  control. 

Q.  Those  three  systems  control  substantially  the  entire  transportation,  add  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  control  of  the  business 
itself,  would  it  not?— A.  It  would  have  its  effect. 

Q.  It  would  have  a  controlling  effect?— A.  Yes,  it  would  have  a  controlling 
effect;  but  unless  the  roads  are  going  out  of  business  and  desire  to  shut  off  certain 
classes  of  business  they  can  not  put  rates  beyond  a  reasonable  figure.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  expressed  myself  very  clearly.  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  absolutely  under  one  control  as  to  the 
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territory  throngh  which  they  mn.  There  are  other  lines  miming  to  other  mar- 
kets. If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  agreement  or 
control  shonld  pnt  rates  to  an  nnrsasonable  fignre  to  the  markets  to  which  they 
transport  freight  and  which  are  open  to  their  territory,  the^  would  certainly  be 
turning  a  very  large  amoont  of  profitable  bnsinees  over  to  lines  mnning  to  other 
markets,  xmless  yon  can  go  so  far  as  to  pnt  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  under 
one  control  and  an  unreasonable  advance  made  to  one  market  is  made  also  to  all 
the  markets  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  the  logical  sequence?— A.  It  might  be  theoretically,  but  I 
am  speekking  of  the  practical  results. 

Q.  Has  not  this  consolidation  among  the  railroads  been  brought  about  under 
the  plea  that  ruinous  competition  among  the  systems  has  reduced  the  rates  below 
the  proper  compensating  point? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  on  the  ^ound  that  rates 
have  not  been  maintained,  and  with  the  view  to  securing  a  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing rates  and  economy  of  management.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  see  where  the  economy  of  management  would 
come  in,  because  they  are  operated  entirely  separately. 

(^.  Yet,  even  in  the  territory  covered  by  those  systems,  there  has  been  a  compe- 
tition of  rates  at  times? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  That  would  cease,  necessarily,  if  they  were  under  one  control  or  community 
of  ownership? — ^A.  It  would  for  the  particular  business  and  for  the  particular  ter- 
ritory to  their  pariiicular  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  the  territory  of  the  United  States  divided  for 
classification  purposes  by  the  railroads? — A.  There  is  no  uniform  divisfon.  In 
actual  practice  one  classification  will  apply  to  one  territory  and  another  to  another; 
but  there  is  no  rule  as  regards  dividing  territory. 

Q.  There  is  a  Southern  territory?— A.  There  is  a  Southern  territory  that  takes 
the  Southern  classification;  there  is  a  Western  and  Middle  States,  and  New  Eng- 
land territory  that  takes  the  official  classification;  there  is  a  different  classification 
in  the  trans- Mississippi  territory. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  classification  be  as  per- 
manent as  possible.— A.  No;  I  did  not  say  ** permanent;"  I  said  *' uniform, "and 
I  referred  more  especially  to  the  character  or  the  similarity  of  the  different  classi- 
fications. I  do  not  think  you  could  have  a  permanent  classification  because  of 
the  changes  in  conditions,  although  it  would  oe  very  desirable,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble, to  continue  a  classification. 

Q.  Is  the  country  also  mapped  for  freight  rates?— A.  There  is  a  system,  or  a 
basis,  rather,  of  rates  in  what  is  knowir  as  the  trunk-line  territory.  As  I  said 
before,  Chicago  and  New  York  are  taken  as  a  basis  and  the  rate  between  them  as 
100  per  cent.  Rates  to  trunk-line  points  are  based  on  New  York  and  Chicago 
rates,  if  within  or  beyond  trunk-line  territory.  For  instance,  the  rate  to  Cin- 
cinnati  is  87  jier  cent  and  to  St.  Lonls  116  per  cent,  etc. 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  steady  rates,  as  far  as  possible?— A.  It  is. 
The  rates  are  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  experts  in  freieht  rates,  are  they? — ^A.  Yes. 
Are  they  subject  to  frec[uent  changes?— A.  No;  the  class  rates  are  very  steady. 
There  has  not  been  a  variation  in  the  class  rates  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  imx)ortant,  both  for  the  producer  and  consumer 
as  well  as  to  the  shipi)er,  that  rates  should  be  steady?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case,  as  a  rule,  now  with  the  railroads?— A.  The  present  condi- 
tions are  very  steady,  and  rates  have  been  maintained. 

Q.  Do  railroads  complain  of  each  other  in  regard  to  cutting  of  rates? — A.  Yes; 
at  times. 

Q.  After  railroads,  large  systems  at  least,  have  fixed  rates,  would  it  or  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
these  rates  and  see  that  they  are*  maintained?— A.  As  I  said  before,  the  rates  are 
made  by  experts,  and  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  attempt  to 
regulate  them  would  be  to  submit  them  to  an  examination  and  approval  by  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  that  particular  line  of  business. 

Q.  If  the  Interstate^Commerce  Commission  were  competent,  then  what?— A.  It 
would  be  a  most  gigantic  undertaking  to  supervise  and  examine  the  rates  made 
b^  the  railroads  in  this  country.  It  would  be  a  question  not  of  millions,  but  of 
billions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Our  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  I  will  illustrate  to  you  in  this  way.  A  gentleman  told  us  about 
rates  being  such  on  certain  lines  of  merchandise  that  they  could  be  sent  to  Chi- 
cago from  New  York  and  then  reshipped  from  Chicago  back  to  Connersville,  Ind., 
for  instance,  150  miles  back  into  the  territory  through  which  they  had  gone  and  a 
little  south,  for  considerable  less  than  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Connersville 
could  have  the  goods  shipped  to  them  direct  from  Cincinnati,  say.    I  will  ask  you 
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if  you  have  knowledge  that  such  a  condition  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
why  it  is,  and  whether  yon  look  upon  it  as  a  fault  that  should  be  corrected  or  not?— 
A.  I  would  look  upon  a  condition  permitting  such  a  practice  as  a  fault,  but  whether 
it  exists  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  suspect  it  does  in  some  cases,  and  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  for  myself.  But  let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  question.  The  shipment 
brought  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  then  back  again  to  some  interior  point,  is 
carried  by  the  sum  of  these  two  rates  at  a  less  cost  than  the  cost  direct  from  New 
York  to  that  point? 

Q.  Yes. —A.  You  mentioned  Cincinnati  and  that  threw  me  off.  I  suspect  that  con- 
dition does  exist  in  some  cases  from  some  things  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  trying  to 
follow  it  up,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  intentional.  We  all  discover  in  the  makini; 
of  rates  from  time  to  time  that  in  meeting  cert^  conditions,  we  have  overlooked 
cases  that  should  have  been  met  at  the  same  time;  and  from  what  1  have  beard  in 
that  connection  as  regards  that  method  of  making  the  rate,  I  think  it  is  a  case  of 
that  kind.    There  may  be  more  like  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1901. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  T.  M.  R.  TALGOTT, 

Aitsisiant  to  the  j^resident  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

The  commission  met  at  2.07  p.m., pursuant  to  recess. Mr. Farquhar  presiding. 
At  that  time  Mr.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  full  name,  present  position,  and 
address. — A.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott;  assistant  to  the  president,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Bail- 
way:  Richmond,  Va. 

Q,  Willyou  please  give  to  the  commission  your  first  experience  in  railroading 
and  the  offices  you  have  held,  so  far  as  your  recollection  goes? — A.  I  commenced 
47  years  ago  this  month  as  an  engineer  on  railroad  construction,  and  I  served  in 
that  capacity  and  also  in  connection  with  the  transportation  department  up  to  1861. 
From  that  time  until  April,  1865, 1  was  in  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  After 
1865  until  1890  I  was  connected,  either  as  civil  engineer  or  as  superintendent  or 
general  manager  or  vice-president,  with  railroads  in  operation.  The  roads  with 
which  I  was  connected  were  the  Richmond  and  Danville  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
during  that  period— those  two  systems.  Since  1890  until  the  last  2  years  I  have 
not  been  connected  with  railroads,  except  when  employed  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
For  the  last  2  years  I  have  been  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Linein  my  present  position. 
I  was  for  1  year  the  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Associ- 
ation, which  position  I  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  first  vice-president  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway.    I  think  that  covers  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  the  first  place  I  wish  you  would  make  some  statement 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  in  1887  upon 
the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association.  What  was  that  association, 
what  was  it  intended  to  do,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act  upon  it?— A.  The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  was  compoeed 
of  the  Southern  rail  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  between  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  ports.  It  did  not  take  in  the  Gulf  ports  at  all,  but  the  Eastern  cities — 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Fall  River— and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  flnctaation  in  rates  and  rate  cutting;  that  was  theobject  of 
it.  It  was  organized  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  who  had  just  left  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  road,  and  at  first  the  plan  was  to  give  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Fink,  full 
authority  over  the  ratios.  He  issued  the  rates  and  all  were  bound  to  observe  them. 
Later  it  was  found  that  it  was  important  to  have  some  better  guaranty,  and  that 
was  effected  by  means  of  pooling  the  business.  The  commissioner  was  authorized 
to  make  allotments  to  each  line,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  tbere  was  appeal  to  a 
regular  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  association.  Parties  dissatisfied  had 
a  right  to  appeal  to  that  and  present  arguments  for  a  change.  When  allotments 
were  established  that  way,  either  accepted  as  given  by  the  commissioner  or  as 
determined  by  arbitration,  the  division  w^is  ma^e  on  a  tonnage  basis,  lines  carry- 
ing an  excess  being  given  a  very  small  comx)ensation,  made  small  so  as  not  to  give 
them  any  inducement  to  get  an  excess,  and  the  balances  were  settled  In  cash. 
That  was  the  basis  of  that  pool  which  was  in  operation  at  the  time  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  was  passed  which  forbade  pooling. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  this  in  existence  np  to  1887?— A.  And  longer. 
Bnt  or  conrse  it  had  to  be  modified.  Then  a  new  agreement  was  made,  and  it  was 
under  the  new  agreement  that  I  was  for  1  year  commissioner  of  the  association. 
Of  conrse  the  i>owera  of  the  commissioner  were  largely  reduced  then,  and  the 
method  of  operation  was  for  the  commissioner  to  maintam  close  watch  by  means 
of  having  all  the  manifests  of  the  competitive  business  sent  to  him.  Copies  of  all 
manifests  were  sent  to  him  as  issued,  and  they  were  condensed  in  his  office,  so  that 
he  always  had  a  record  of  the  business  done  by  each  line,  and  his  reports  showed 
to  the  executive  conmiittee  precisely  how  the  business  was  being  divided  under 
the  agreement  at  that  time,  which  was  merely  to  maintain  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  many  companies  were  in  that  agreement  at  that 
time— how  many  companies,  approximately? — A.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville; 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  ana  St.  Louis;  the  Western  Atlantic;  the  East  Ten- 
nessee; Virginia  and  Gleor^;  the  Norfolk  and  Western;  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville; the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke;  the  Plant  System;  the 
Georfcia  Central;  the  G^rgia  Railroad;  and  1  or  2  other  rail  lines.  Then  there 
were  steamship  lines,  the  Merchants  and  Miners',  of  Boston;  the  Old  Dominion;  the 
Clyde  Line;  and  some  subordinate  Baltimore  lines  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
recollect  now,  because  they  were  frequently  changing  them.  It  took  in  practically 
all  the  steamship  lines  and  rail  lines  that  competed  in  the  Southern  territory  as 
distinguished  from  the  extreme  Southwestern  territory.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
and  the  Illinois  Central  were  not  in  the  association. 

Q.  Was  the  ass  ciation  successful  in  attaining  its  object  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  Very  successful;  and  it  was  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  passage  of  that  act? — A.  It  relaxed 
the  maintenance  of  rates  from  the  very  first,  more  or  less.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
not  from  the  very  first.  For  a  little  while  they  went  along  very  well  as  they  hau' 
gone,  but  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  the  time  I  came  in  as  commissioner 
there  was  more  or  less  disturbance  of  rates,  which  reqiiired  frequent  called  meet- 
ings of  the  executive  committee  to  consider  them. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  has  an  unsettled  condition  prevailed  since  that  time? — 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  not  say,  except  for  a  year  or  two  after  that,  or 
less  than  2  years  after  I  was  commissioner,  waen  I  was  representing  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  road  in  the  association.  That  road  I  represented  in  the  asso- 
ciation at  that  time.  The  conditions  continued  about  the  same  for  2  years. 
Subsequently,  I  know,  from  observation  and  reading  the  papers,  that  there  were 
decisions  of  the  courts  which  tended  to  weaken  the  strengtn  of  associations  of  that 
sort,  but  the  exact  effect  upon  them  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  had  no  connec- 
tion with  them  since. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  present  tendencies,  the  attempt 
to  prevent  rate  cutting,  and  competition  by  other  means?  Is  there  any  extensive 
rate  cutting,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  territory  served  by  your  railroad? — A. 
No.  So  far  as  I  know  the  rates  are  very  well  maintained  at  tnis  time.  There  is 
business  enough  for  all,  and  there  is  very  little  temptation  to  disturb  rates.  How 
it  would  be  if  it  were  otherwise  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  would,  then,  be,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  rates  is  concerned,  no 
farther  advantage  to  follow  the  absorption  of  the  few  remaining  independent 
lines  in  the  South  by  the  Southern  Railway?-  A.  No,  I  can  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage.  Looking  at  it  from  my  standpoint,  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  further  absorption  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

S.  ELas  the  competition  at  times  been  sharp  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  the  past? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  compe- 
tition between  the  old  Seaboard  Air  Line,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  system 
by  taking  in  two  other  systems,  and  the  Southern  was  quite  bitter  at  one  time, 
according  to  the  reporte  in  the  papers  and  from  what  I  heard  from  railroad 
acquaintances;  but  1  never  heard  of  any  bitter  contest  or  any  rate  wars  between 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  They  may  have  occuixed, 
however,  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  rate  wars  been  as  frequent  in  the  Southern  territory  as  in  the  North, 
so  far  as  your  observation  has  extended?— A.  I  think  not.  During  the  time  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  they  certainly  have  not  been  so  frequent. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  apparently  any  effective  competition  between  the 
steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  territory? — A.  To  speak  of  the 
situation  in  that  respect  as  of  the  present  time  would  be  difficult,  because  I  have 
no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  traffic.  Up  to  within  10  years  ago 
when  I  did  have  connection  with  traffic,  there  was  more  or  less  competition,  some 
even  from  the  West,  or  by  means  of  the  trunk  lines  and  the  coastwise  steamships 
which  conti'olled  not  only  the  rates  at  the  South  Atlantic  ports  for  Western  busi- 
ness, but  also  to  some  ext^t  the  ipland  rates, 
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Q.  That  is,  those  oompanies  were  interested  in  land  companies  in  the  sonth? — ^A. 
Oh,  no.  The  tmnk  lines  simply  bronght  the  western  prodncte  to  the  ports,  and 
they  were  then  taken  by  the  Atlantic  coastwise  steamships  down  to  the  sonth 
Adantic  iwrts.  That  fixed  the  through  rate  from  Chicago,  for  instance,  or  oth^  r 
western  points  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  by  way  of  rail  and  water  combina- 
tion. Then  Angnsta  was  affected  because  there  was  a  regular  line  of  boats  run- 
ning up  the  Savannah  River  to  that  city. 

Q.  Do  those  lines  still  operate,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know,  because 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  notice.  Thev  did  up  to  the  time  that  I  severed  my  con- 
nection with  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad. 

Q.  Some  vears  ago,  then,  there  was  effective  competition  up  the  rivers  from  the 
coast  into  the  heart  of  this  southern  territory? — A.  Tes;  in  the  case  particularly 
of  the  Savannah  River. 

Q.  Steamers  running  frequently?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  And  transporting  a  considerable  volume  of  business? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  a  com- 
petition that  ( onld  not  be  ignored  by  the  railroads;  they  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  protect  rates,  and  they  at  one  time  subsidized  he  steamboats. 
The  railroads  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamsnip  Association^subsidized  the 
boats  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  ownership  of  some  of  the  steamship  companies  in 
the  South  now?  For  instance,  the  Old  Dominion?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  the  Old 
Dominion  is  now  entirely  owned  bv  the  railroads,  because  I  do  not  know  that 
fact;  but  I  know  that  three  principal  lines  or  systems  of  railroads  connect  with  it. 
Thev  are  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
ail  three  of  tbem  are  interested  in  the  Old  Dominion  Steamshin  Company. 

Q.  So  that  the  policy  of  the  steamship  lines  is  distinctly  in  narmony  now  with 
that  of  the  railroads? — A.  Of  that  particnlar  steamship  line  that  is  true,  and  the 
lines  from  Baltimore  are  also  controlled  by  the  railways.  There  are  twolinesf  rom 
Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Chesapeake  Pay  lines,  of  which  one  is  controlled  by  the 
Southern  and  the  other  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  part  and  parcel  of  those  fines, 
or  of  the  two  systems.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  interest  of  the  rail  lines  in 
steamship  lines'running  to  the  Virginia  ports  or  to  Charleston.  Tbe  Clyde  lines 
are  entirely  independent.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  which  runs  to  Savan- 
nah, has  always  been  controlled  by  the  G^orgit.  Central— the  old  Georgia  Centtnl 
and  Banking  Company— and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  controlled  to-day. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  relative  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  Southern 
ports — Mobile,  for  exami>le?  Has  it  piiysical  advantages  of  location  or  of  harbor, 
etc.,  which  would  be  injured  by  th  j  absorption  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  by 
the  Southern  Railroad?— A.  I  was  for  3  years  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  as 
general  manager,  from  1884,  during  which  time,  of  course,  I  became  verv  familiar 
with  Mobile  and  studied  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  Mobile.  We 
endeavored  to  build  up  there  an  export  cotton  business,  but  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. I  thought  that  the  tropical  fruit  business  could  be  handled  there  proba- 
bly better  than  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  was  extended,  during 
the  time  I  was  connected  with  it,  to  £ast  St.  Louis.  i3efore  that  we  could  not  do 
anything.  We  commenced  making  preparations  for  that  business,  and  it  has 
since  been  developed,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  I  see  by  the  annual 
reports  that  quite  a  large  business  has  been  built  up  there  in  tropical  fruits  which, 
1  suppose,  wtU  stay  there.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  be  diverted. 
I  do  not  think  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  had  any  exi>ort  cotton  that  amounts  to  much. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  it  i&ould  not  be  a  cotton-exporting 
port?— A.  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  port  at  that  time.  The  water  in  Mobile 
Bay  has  been  deepened  only  in  a  little,  narrow,  or  a  comparatively  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  Government  is  gradually  extending  the  width.  I  believe.  But  tbere 
was  difficulty  in  getting  large  vessels  up.  Only  a  certain  class  of  large  vessels 
could  be  brought  there,  and  those  were  vessels  that  were  arranged  to  use  water 
ballast.  They  pumped  the  water  out  to  lighten  them  for  going  down  to  the  sea 
and  took  them  outside  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  then  they  pumped  the  water  in  and 
got  them  down  to  their  bearings  for  seagoing.    I  did  not  think  there  was  much 

F respect  of  building  up  Mobile  for  cotton  export.  Another  class  of  business  that 
endeavored  to  developed  whilst  there  was  the«coal  business— export  business  in 
coal.  And  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  that  the  company  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  some  money  and  we  sent  coal  down  to  be  burned  by  the  steam- 
ships plying  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad— the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ships—and got  them  to  use  it;  but  we  found  they  got  their  Cardiff  coal— Engliah 
coal — ^very  cheaply,  and  that  they  liked  it;  and  whilst  they  said  the  Alabama  ooal 
was  fair  coal,  they  did  not  like  it  (}uite  as  much  as  they  did  the  Cardiff.  The  price 
of  the  Cardiff  coal  was  so  low.  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  or  less  of  it  was  brought 
over  in  ballast,  not  paying  freight,  that  we  were  not  successful,  and  we  lost  money. 
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The  yenture  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  dropped  before  I  left  there.  Whether  they 
ever  tried  it  again  or  not  I  do  not  know;  ont  I  have  understood  that  there  has 
been  some  coal  shipped  to  Cnba  through  Mobile.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  whv,  if 
there  is  anv  demaaa  for  coal  there,  they  shonld  not  ship  the  Alabama  coal  to  Caba 
over  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  because  the  Mobile  and  Oluo  is  a  very  low-grade  road 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  haul  ooal  cheaply  if  the  volume  of  it  is  sufficient. 

Q.  (Sy  Mr.  Clarkb.)  How  long  hauls  do  they  have  to  make?— A.  The  haul 
through  Alabama  was  something  like  230  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Was  Pensacola  a  competing  point  with  Mobile  while 
yon  were  trving  to  build  up  the  coal  business? — A.  No;  not  in  coal  at  that  time, 
only  in  lumber. 

Q.  And  has  the  lumber  business  developed  in  Mobile?  Is  it  still  the  largest  mar- 
ket on  the  Qulf .''— -A.  I  have  not  noticed  it  recently,  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
had  access  to  information,  it  had  continued  to  develop.  1  should  have  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  efforts  we  made  in  order  to  make -freight  was  to  develop  the  lum- 
ber trade,  and  in  doing  so  we  utilized  the  timber  lands  belonging  to  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Company,  acquired  hj  land  grant. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  before  the  commission  here  about  the  competition  of 
the  Southern  nvers.  While  you  were  connected  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  did 
you  notice  how  much  there  was  of  competition  in  Arkansas  or  Alabama  in  these 
small  independent  boats  and  the  effect  they  have  on  the  rates? — A.  One  of  the  river 
boats  could  run  as  far  up  as  Columbus,  which  was  on  a  branch  line  (it  is  now  on 
the  Montgomery  extension  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio),and  also  occasionally,  I  think, 
it  used  to  come  up  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  which  was  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral line  running  into  that  territory;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  during  the 
cotton  season.  Some  seasons  there  was  hardly  water  enough  for  them  to  come 
there  at  all.  And  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  ever  paid  much  attention  to  that  com- 
petition. Maybe  the  competition  with  the  Illinois  Central  kept  me  so  busy  that  I 
did  not  notice  the  boats.  Now,  as  regards  the  Alabama  River,  at  the  time  that 
I  was  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  there  was  a  regular  line  established,  a  line  which 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  recognized  as  a  connection  to  Montgomery.  It  was  estab- 
lished some  months,  x>orhap6  a  year,  before  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  now,  it  was  still  in  operation  at  that  time, 
but  what  became  of  it  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.  )  Was  the  basing-point  system  of  rate  making  in  the 
Southern  States  in  force  at  the  time  that  you  were  directly  connected  with  affairs 
there? — A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  now.  When  the  Green 
Line  was  opened  from  the  West  into  the  South  in  competition  with  the  lines  I 
have  spoken  of,  through  the  south  Atlantic  ports  in  connection  with  the  coastwise 
steamships  and  trunk  lines,  the  basis  adopted  was  to  make  all  rates  from  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippirivers  to  interior  pointo  the  same;  and  that  was  on  an  understand- 
ing with  the  roads  north  of  the  river  that  they  would  make  their  rates  the  same  to 
aU  river  points,  no  matter  by  what  lines.  That  was  the  principle  that  prevailed 
all  through  the  life  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  up  to  the 
time  that  I  severed  my  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  specif  :f  by  way  of  illustration  what  you  mean? — A.  I  mean  this, 
that  the  rate  from  C!hioago  to  Cairo,  to  Henderson,  to  Evans ville,  to  Cincinnati, 
and  to  any  other  point  on  the  Ohio  or  to  Memphis  would  be  the  same;  through 
those  i)oints,  I  should  have  said,  the  rate  to  Atlanta  would  be  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  rates  to  those  pointo  from  Chicago  and  from  those  i)ointo  to  Atlanta,  and 
that  the  proportions  were  the  same  north  of  the  river  and  south  of  the  river,  no 
matter  what  river  x>oint  freight  came  through.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  division  then? — A.  It  was  not  a  pro  rate  division 
at  all;  it  was  an  arbitrary  division.  In  other  words,  the  lines  north  of  the  river 
named  the  rates  to  the  river,  and  the  lines  sotith  of  the  river  named  the  rates  to 
each  point  south,  and  the  combination  of  these  two  made  the  through  rate.  That 
was  tne  basis  of  rates  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  not  the  element  which  you  find  in  the  present  basing-point 
system  whereby  certain  towns,  by  reason  of  their  size  or  the  existence  of  so-called 
water  competition,  got  peculiarly  low  rates  and  the  rates  to  all  the  suburban 
places  were  made  by  adding  a  high  local  to  that  rate?— A.  That  was  not  exactly 
the  basis  of  rates.  Certain  important  distributing  points,  such  as  Atlanta  and 
Ang^ta  and  Macon  were  afforded  rates  which  had  certain  relations,  either  the 
sazne  or  a  certein  differential.  As  far  as  practicable  the  most  important  distrib- 
uting points  were  given  the  same  rate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  develop  equally. 

Q.  The  number  of  subordinate  rates  below  those  which  have  through  rates  was 
not  great?— Al.  The  rates  were  generally  made  from  those  distributing  xwinto  by 
adding  the  local  tariff  of  the  road  over  which  the  freight  went. 
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Q.  It  was  the  same  principle  which  yon  have  in  the  present  basing-point  Byatem. 
bnt  not  developed  to  so  extreme  a  de^ee?— A.  The  same  ^nenl  principle,  yea. 
Snbeeqnently,  during  mv  administration  as  commiasioner,  it  became  desirable  to 
have  uniform  rates  to  what  are  Icnown  as  the  G^rgia  and  Carolina  points.  I  was 
coming  to  that  as  a  modification  ol  what  I  have  stated  before.  And  the  conunia- 
sioner  made  np  and  issued  a  tariff  of  rates  from  all  ]|^ints  West  to  what  are  known 
as  Georgia  and  Carolina  points,  taking  in  all  the  principal  stations,  which  were  to 
be  the  same,  and  agreed  upon  as  the  same,  whether  via  the  Western  lines  coining 
across  the  Ohio,  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  coming  through  Richmond,  or  by 
any  other  route  that  could  be  made  available,  such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Weatem, 
running  down  into  Virginia,  and  then  shipping  south  in  conifection  with  other 
lines.  That  was  the  basis  that  was  adopted  a  few  months  before  I  dissolyed  my 
connection  with  the  association,  and  it  remains  in  effect:  or  at  least  so  I  have 
understood.  I  heard  from  our  traffic  manager  the  other  day  that  these  rates  are 
practically  in  effect  now,  with  some  modifications. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-comineroe 
act  is  inoperative  in  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  territory? — ^A.  Yes;  it  always  has 
been  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  are  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  fdthough  the  freight  goes 
through  Atlanta  to  reach  those  points. 

Q.  Is  that  condition  caused  by  actual  water  competition  down  the  river  to  the 
ocean? — A.  By  actual  competition.  The  whole  question  of  discrimination  was 
raised  by  the  merchants  of  Atlanta,  who  demanded  lower  rates,  and  was  argued 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  I  was  commissioner  of  the  asso- 
ciation; and  I  suppose,  if  I  had  known  it  was  a  matter  of  any  intcorest,  I  could  have 
brought  the  record  up  here.    It  is  easily  accessible. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  conditions,  competitive  and  others,  in  the  South- 
ern States  justify  the  setting  aside  of  this  lon^  and  short  haul  clause  as  it  is  at 
E resent?— A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  set  aside  at  present.  I  will  say, 
owever,  what  my  own  judgment  in  that  matter  has  been.  Long  before  the 
interstate  commerce  law  was  passed  my  own  practice  was  in  every  way  possible 
to  do  away  with  such  discrimination. 

C^.  Would  you  describe  it  as  a  discrimination? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily an  unjust  discrimination,  but  it  is  a  discrimination;  and  I  did  away  with  it 
at  that  time  on  the  ground  that  the  losses  in  revenue  were  not  large  enough  to 
justify  my  comi>any  in  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  be  attacked  all  the  time  for 
discriminating,  believing  that  it  was  better  to  forego  some  little  extra  earnings 
than  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  defend  such  rates  as  just  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Yon  would  acknowledge,  then,  that  distance  is  an  element  in  making  rates?— 
A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  in  what  way  it  becomes  a  factor  or  to  what  degree?— A.  In 
my  early  experience  in  making  rates  I  was  called  upon  to  make  local  tariffs  very 
largely,  and  the  question  of  what  the  relative  charge  should  be  in  proportion  to 
distance  necessarilv  had  to  be  considered.  I  informed  myself.  Fortunately  I  was 
helped  by  some  puolication  in  a  magazine  where  somebody  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  which  I  would  have  had  to  do  myself;  that  there  was  a  general  concen- 
sus of  opinion  apparently  among  railroads  that  the  charges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
short  hauls  shonla  be  higher  than  for  long  hauls;  and  I  endeavored  to  find  out 
some  scale  which  would  be  convenient  for  use.  As  an  engineer  and  mathemati- 
cian I  wanted  some  mathematical  scale,  and  I  discovered  that  the  nearest  scale  to 
it— that  is  the  nearest  scale  to  fit  the  actual  conditions  of  tariffs— was  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  but  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance;  that 
is  to  say,  double  the  charge  for  four  times  the  hauL  The  rate  for  25  miles  would 
be  just  one-half  of  that  for  100  miles.  That,  you  can  see,  was  a  very  easily  remem- 
bered rule,  and  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Markham  alluded  to  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  tariffs,  which  were  made  on  that  basis,  this  morning  in  conversaticm 
with  me;  he  remembered  them.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  offidjEd  tariff  of 
the  present  commissioners  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  discovered  that  it 
was  based  on  the  same  scale,  taken  from  one  of  my  own  old  tariffs.  It  was  in 
connection  with  my  report  that  I  made  to  the  court  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  road  for  the  receiver  of  the  road.  It  became  necessary  under  an  order  of 
the  court  to  divide  the  earnings  between  different  sections  of  the  road  that 
were  covered  by  different  mortgages,  and  give  each  section  of  road  proper  credit 
for  gross  earnings  and  to  make  this  division  for  5  years.  I  was  called  on  as  an 
expert  to  divide  between  the  long  and  short  hatils — where  it  was  10  miles  on  one 
section  of  the  road  and  50  miles  on  another  to  say  how  the  earnings  should  be 
divided  between  them.  I  thought  the  proper  way  to  do  would  be  to  make  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  of  the  approved  tariff  of  the  North  Carolina  commission, 
which  was  done,  and  subsequently,  in  the  examination  before  the  master,  the 
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chairman  of  the  commission  was  put  on  the  witness  stand  and  stated  that  the 
diyision  was,  in  his  opinion,  jnst  and  fair,  for  he  had  fonnd  by  comparing  that  it 
fitted  exactly  the  sc^e  on  which  their  tariffs  were  made.  So  that  it  is  in  evidence 
that  my  scale  is  in  nse  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  in  nse  in  any  other  States,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  investigate.  It  is  used  on  the  Southern  Railway,  I  know. 
In  other  words,  the  scale  that  I  established  as  the  general  manager  of  the  old  part 
of  the  Southern  is  still  maintained  there  and  probably  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohia 
Whether  anybody  else  has  adopted  it  or  not  I  can  not  say.  I  have  frequently  had 
requests  for  a  little  diagram  that  I  made  to  show  it  so  that  you  could  see  by  the 
lines  what  the  relative  rates  would  be. 

Q.  Will  you  submit  one  of  those  diagrams  for  us?— A.  I  will  do  it  with  pleas- 
ure. It  simply  shows  the  rate  line  as  a  curve.  Others  have  also  used  the  scale  I 
introduced  a  ffood  many  years  ago.  The  first  was  Mr.  Henry  Fink,  now  president 
of  the  Norfofic  and-  Western  road,  when  he  was  first  on  that  road;  but  it  was  not 
then  the  Norfolk  and  Western— it  was  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  before 
it  was  reorganized.  Under  the  law  it  was  required  that  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  should  have  the  same  rates  to  points  on  our  two  roads,  which 
crossed  at  BurkeviUe,  53  or  54  miles  from  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. In  making  tariffs  to  local  stations  beyond  the  question  came  up  of  the 
proper  division  for  the  relative  hauls,  and  my  scale  was  adopted  as  fair  by  Mr. 
Fink  for  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Of  course  I  thought  that  if  it  was  a 
proper  scale  at  all  it  would  be  fair  for  the  division  of  rates,  and  subsequently  I  |:ot 
out  a  table  of  percentages  known  as  '*  Talcott's  Table  of  Percentages  for  Division 
of  Rates.'*  I  nave  been  called  on  by  Mr.  Gulp,  of  the  Southern  road,  and  others 
time  and  again  for  copies  of  it.  Mr.  Fink  adopted  it  also  for  the  division  of  rates 
between  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  which  I  think  is 
another  indorsement  of  the  scale  as  a  fair  one. 

Q.  What  other  b  isls  of  making  the  local  tariffs  by  State  commissions  would  be 
adopted  usually— the  proportion  of  mileage  directly? — A.  No;  never  directly;  but 
the  allowance  for  long  and  short  hauls  does  not  agree  with  my  scfde.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  differ  very  much  from  it  on  one  class,  while  on  another  class  it  would 
be  entirely  different. 

Q.  Is  the  lon^  and  short  haul  clause  enforced,  or  was  it  enforced  by  the  State 
commissions  within  the  several  Southern  States? — A.  Generally,  yes;  I  think.  It 
was  not  enforced  in  Virginia.  I  ought  to  amend  that.  I  happened  to  be  on  a  road 
the  charter  of  which  exempted  it  for  a  long  time  during  my  management  from 
any  State  interference  with  the  rates.  There  was  only  one  condition  upon  which 
the  State  could  interfere,  and  that  was  that  we  should  not  pay  more  t  han  15  percent 
in  dividends;  but  as  they  had  kindly  increased  the  capital  stock  we  had  no  show 
of  paying  15  per  cent  dividends,  and  we  did  not  come  under  that  law  at  all. 
Althoagh  I  did  not  study  very  closely  the  requirement  of  the  law.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  enforcement  in  Virginia  whatever  of  the  long  and  short  haul  provision. 
We  adopted  it  in  Virginia,  and  all  our  tariffs  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  road 
were  made  on  that  basis— no  more  Jtor  a  shorter  than  a  longer  haul.  For  instance, 
starting  out  I  would  make  rates  in  classes  on  my  scale  from  Richmond  to  Burke- 
ville — about  50  miles  south  of  Richmond,  where  we  were  crossed  by  the  Norfolk 
and  Western — with  lower  rates  from  Petersburg,  and  as  the  law  required  they 
should  be  the  same  to  that  station  my  rates  would  drop  there,  and  with  the  lower 
rate  I  would  just  simply  go  back  to  a  station  nearer  Richmond  and  carry  that  on. 
After  passinsr  this  competitive  point  we  could  gradually  work  up  to  the  scale 
again.  In  other  words,  in  one  class  I  recollect  there  used  to  be  two  intermediate 
stations  that  would  have  the  same  rate  as  Burkeviile. 

Q.  It  would  not  seem  to  you  .justifiable  that  there  should  be  a  direct  drop? — A. 
No;  not  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville.  There  was  one  direct  drop  there;  but  I 
preferred  to  do  away  with  it  and  reduced  the  rate  to  the  stations  between  the  com- 
petitive x>oint  and  the  terminal  point  so  as  to  do  away  with  it — so  as  to  make  rates 
equal  but  not  have  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  is  a  proper  and  rea- 
sonable regulation  in  the  making  of  rates? — A.  Provided  it  does  not  exclude  com- 
petition by  forcing  a  reduction  of  rates  at  the  intermediate  points  that  the  railroad 
can  not  submit  to.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  much  difference 
whether  it  is  a  water  competition  or  a  competition  from  any  other  source,  if  it  is 
legitimate  and  proper  and  revenue  can  be  made  by  meeting  competition.  On 
account  of  the  highly  competitive  conditions  at  some  points  I  do  not  think  it  is 
always  just  to  forbid  the  meeting  of  that  competition,  even  if  it  does  make  a  dis- 
crimination at  intermediate  points. 

Q.  An  elastic  prohibition  allowing  for  modification  in  intermediate  cases  would 
seem  to  you  to  be  justifiable?— A.  Yes;  I  have  always  thought,  so,  and  I  think 
80  now. 
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Q.  And  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  evasion  of  this  provision  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  throngh  the  Southern  States  that  exists  is  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  section?— A.  I  can  not  say  withont  knovring  more  in  detail  where 
those  discriminations  exist  and  the  cansee  for  them.  Of  those  facts  I  am  abso- 
lately  u^oraut  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  practical  carrying  oat  of  the  long  and  short 
haal  raise  the  long  haol  rate?— A.  At  some  points,  yes;  at  many,  no. 

Q.  Is  not  what  yon  lose  in  handling  short  haol  freight — and  all  roads  most,  I 
preeame,  lose— put  on  to  the  long  hanl? — A.  It  ought  not  to  be  and  neyer  was  in 
my  knowledge  on  my  own  road. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  principle  contained  in  the  interstate  commerce  bill  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  ii  a  practical  principle  of  railroading,  or  is  it  a  tfaeoretical 
principle  of  the  politicians?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  theoretical  principle  in  part,  but  I 
think  that  there  is  a  measure  of  justice  at  any  rate  in  it.  I  took  it  as  a  measure 
of  policy  that,  unless  I  could  positively  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  people 
who  are  not  capable  of  taking  a  demonstration  always — the  public — that  we  were 
not  unjustly  discriminating,  we  would  better  make  someeacrifice  of  revenue  than 
to  be  constantly  at  war  with  our  patrons  upon  whom  we  depended,  and  therefore 
that  this  discrimination  should  be  wiped  out  as  far  as  possible.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  discrimination  of  the  higher  charge  for  the  short  haul  than  the  longer  one.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  require  it  to  be  an  absolutely  fixed  cast- 
iron  rule. 

Q.  1b  it  not  practically  true  that  within  the  last  ten  vears  the  rates  on  the  long 
and  the  short  haul,  if  they  have  been  divergent  from  the  principle  announced  in 
the  bill,  have  really  come  nearer  equalization  than  they  over  did,  and  are  all  the 
time  coming  nearer  equalization?— A.  I  must  qualify  my  answer  to  thut,  as  I  do 
everything  that  relates  to  the  time  within  the  last  ten  years.  I  believe  such  to  be 
the  case,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  fact  at  my  command 
now.  If  I  had  known  that  question  would  come  up  I  would  have  made  some 
comparisons  to  show  you  that  it  is  the  case.    I  think  I  could  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  road  in  the  country  that  strictly  observes  the  rating 
of  the  long  and  short  haul,  provision?  Do  you  Imow  of  a  single  railroad  in  the 
United  States  since  the  passage  of  that  act  that  has  observed  it? — A.  I  did  not  up 
to  the  time  that  I  ceased  to  have  the  means  of  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 
We  were,  of  course,  calied  upon  to  defend  our  course.  I  acted  for  the  association 
to  defend  it  befoi*e  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  case.  I  think  we 
were  always  prepared  to  defend  it.  I  should  say  that  I  was  called  upon  myself  to 
defend  the  roads  against  the  charge  that  it  was  an  unjust  discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  not  the  provision  put  into  the  law  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  charging  so  much  more  arbitrarily  for  tne  short  hauls  than  for  the 
long  hauls? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  disproportion  in 
charge  for  short  hauls  and  long  was  in  many  cases  extreme. 

Q.  Then,  was  it  not  really  a  question  of  business  and  not  of  politics?— A«  Per- 
haps  I  answered  that  question  a  little  hastily.  I  do  not  know  much  about  politics. 
I  would  like  to  amend  that  answer.  '      . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  did  not  use  the  word  politics.— A.  No;  it  was  in 
the  question,  and  1  answered  the  question  generally;  but  I  did  not  think  about  the 
word  x)olitics  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Far<juhar.)  You  would  answer  that  it  was  a  remedial  measure 
so  far  as  the  disproportions  had  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  IS&Tt — 
A.  Yes. 

And  has  been  beneficial? — A.  It  has  been  beneficial;  yes. 
If  not  carried  out  to  the  letter? — A.  Yes. 

We  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  other  statement  is  so  broad  it  might 
be  taken  up.  I  know  some  railroad  men  have  said  that  no  railroad  can  carry  out 
the  law. 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  have  all  tried  to  carry  out  the  law.  Those  that  were 
under  m^  jurisdiction  as  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  did,  but  they  claimed  they  could  not  carry  it  out  in  every  respect,  and 
would  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  failure  to  comply  literally  with  the 
law. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  experience  did  you  have  in  making  your  freight 
tariffs  on  commodity  rates?— A.  Originally  the  Southern  classification  was  a  com- 
promise measure  between  all  the  roads  in  that  territory,  where  they  all  had  differ- 
ent classifications;  and  it  was  brought  about  by  competition  with  the  Western 
lines,  the  Green  Line,  as  it  was  known,  coming  into  that  territory.  In  the  very 
outset,  in  making  that  new  classification,  they  were  met  with  conditions  in  the 
Western  business  that  had  to  be  provided  for.  There  were  certain  Western  products 
that  could  not  bse  put  in  the  cUMses  at  all,  that  must  be  treated  as  commodities. 
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From  time  to  time  in  our  meetings  to  discuss  the  question  of  classification  there 

were  constantly  propositions  made  and  good  reasons  shown  why  certain  things  j 

would  not  stand  class  rates.    You  may  change  this  class  rate  as  is  proposed,  it  was 

argued,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the  rate  on  this  commodity.    Then,  as 

a  matter  of  compromise,  we  would  take  it  out  and  make  a  commodity  rate  for  it. 

So,  from  haying  only  a  half  dozen  or  so  commodity  rates  the  number  increased 

until  the  alphabet  was  not  long  enough  to  cover  them  all.    I  see  by  looking  at  the   . 

classification  sheets  that  others  have  been  introduced  since  10  years  ago,  1890,  when 

I  was  familiar  with  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  not  about  nine  classes  in  the  Southern  classification  now? — A. 
Ongin^y  there  were  six  classes,  but  it  takes  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n, 
0,  p,  q,  r,  and  so  on.    So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Then,  when  the  classification  was  adopted,  there  was  another  thing  to  consider. 
In  the  limits  of  a  State  they  had  State  classifications  which  were  entirely  different 
from  the  generid  classifications  agreed  upon,  and  we  had  to  issue  exception  sheets. 
I  think  many  of  these  are  still  in  existence.  Whether  it  is  because  the  State  com- 
missioners have  not  modified  their  classifications  to  suit  the  general  classification, 
or  whether  it  is  because  there  is  some  benefit  to  the  railroads  in  them  that  they 
keep  them,  I  do  not  know;  but  some  of  them  are  kept. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Knowing,  as. you  must,  from  exx)erience,  the  complicated 
character  of  freight  classification,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  power  to  make 
or  to  approve  of  such  a  classification  might  wisely  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  Certainly  not,  if  we  were  to  have  one  uniform  classifica- 
tion for  the  whole  country.    The  conditions  do  not  admit  of  that  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  objections  that  occur  to  you  against  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  country? — A.  I  only  state  it  as  the 
result  of  my  own  exx>erience.  When  we  adopted  the  original  Southern  classifica- 
tion there  were  some  of  us  who  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  it  based  on  what 
i^  known  as  the  official  classification.  We  preferred  to  use  that  classification,  in 
which  there  were  four  classes.  When  we  came  to  make  the  new  classification  we 
found  it  would  not  do;  it  did  not  fit  our  Southern  conditions.  In  other  words,  it 
would  put  some  things  in  the  fourth  class  that  would  not  stand  fourth-class  rates, 
and  we  had  to  have  some  lower  classes.  We  were  not  thinking  of  making  so  many 
commodity  rates  at  first,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  having  a  few  commodity 
rates  we  could  make  the  adjustments  on  them  and  the  four  classes  might  be 
enough,  but  I  think  a  go«d  many  things  would  have  to  be  made  commodities  and 
come  out  of  the  classes  in  the  South  if  you  attempted  to  enforce  the  official  classi- 
fication in  that  x>art  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  goods  may  be  properly  put  into  the 
fourth  class  in  the  region  of  their  origin  and  should  be  advanced  to  first  class  when 
they  reach  or  approach  their  destination?— A.  I  think  that  is  proper  and  actn^ly 
the  case  in  some  respects.  Where,  as  in  the  South,  they  are  endeavoring  to  encour- 
age manufactures  commodity  rates  are  made  for  manufactures  which  would  put 
them  in  a  very  low  class;  but  when  they  strike  the  official  classification  they  go 
right  up  to  first  class.  I  think  that  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  I  understand 
you  to  mean,  and  I  think  there  is*  not  any  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  California  fruits  as  an  illustration.  Fruit  is  abundant  in 
Califomia.  It  is  at  certain  times  the  principal  article  of  freight.  It  may  belong 
in  a  low  classification  properly,  but  when  it  gets  farther  east  it  becomes  a  rarer 
commodity,  and  there  are  certain*  reasons  incident  to  its  perishable  nature  which 
also  have  a  bearing,  and  the  price  of  it  becomes  higher  when  it  gets  nearer  the 
places  of  distribution  because  there  is  smaller  competition,  etc.  Would  it  not 
seem,  therefore,  that  unless  there  ca^  be  some  uniform  system  of  transfer  from 
one  classification  to  another,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  tfniform 
classification  and  do  justice  to  the  different  sections? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
also  that  would  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  classifications  of  the  differ- 
ent States.  The  Florida  railroad  commission,  naturally  looking  after  their  prod- 
uct down  there,  would  put  Florida  oranges  in  a  lower  classification  than  they  do 
in  Virginia,  where  they  do  not  raise  them.  Though  I  have  never  made  the  com- 
parison, I  am  sure  you  would  find  that  fully  illustrated  in  the  State  classifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  the  country  now  divided  into  divisions  for  classi- 
fication?— A,  No;  except  so  far  as  between  the  Official  covering  the  Northern  lines 
and  the  trunk  lines  and  those  roads  that  take  the  trunk-line  classification,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  coming  into  the 
South.  l!hey  are  essentially  Western  lines;  they  take  the  trunk-line  classification, 
and  the  others  take  for  their  business  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  classification. 

,  Q.  You  have  a  division  known  as  the  Southern  division?->A.  The  Southern  divi- 
sion; yes.  • 

Q.  And  one  known  as  the  Western? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that; 
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that  most  be  west  of  the  Miesissippi.  Oar  Soathern  classification  does  not  go  to  the 
Mississippi;  it  does  not  take  in  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  Central.  They 
have  always  been  oat,  on  the  groand  that  their  competitors  were  largdy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  they  had  to  work  with  them  and  not  with  the  roads 
farther  east. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  make  that  statement  in  the  light  of  present  ood- 
ditions?  Do  yon  nnderstand  the  present  Soathern  division  does  not  extend  to 
the  Mississippi?— A.  Originally  it  did  not,  and  never  did,  as  far  as  I  toow;  and  I 

gresame  it  aoes  not  now,  from  the  remarks  made  here  this  morning  wildi  referonce 
>  the  Western  classification, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Would  it  be  feasible  in  railroading  to  establish  a  zone  sys- 
tem of  classifications,  so  that  an  article  should  go  in  one  classitication  antil  it 
reaches  the  border  of  that  zone,  and  then  pass  into  another  if  it  is  carried  for  a 
long  haul?-— A.  I  should  have  to  study  the  conditions  before  I  could  answer  that 
question  intelligently;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  possible  or  practicabl& 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  recognize  that  bv  a  clmnge  of  classificatioD 
rates  may  be  advanced  or. decreased? — A.  Certainly;  you  can  put  things  in  a 
higher  or  a  lower  class. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Southern  daasificar 
tion? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q«  Were  distinctions  made  in  the  original  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  classification  between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  lots? — ^A.  Yes; 
some, 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  distinction  was  as  great  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time?— A.  No.  That  fact  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  detailed  com- 
parisons, which  I  have  not  made. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  knowledge  respecting  the  causes  which  led  to  the  low  rates  at 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Norfolk  on  through  business  from  the  West? — A.  The 
rates  from  the  West  to  Richmond  were  naturally  reduced  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  opened  in  1874,  because  they  made  trunk-line  rates  to  those  cities  the 
same  as  to  Baltimore.  At  that  time  the  trunk-line  rates  to  Baltimore,  whatever 
they  were,  were  adopted  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  The  Western  business  had 
been  coming  through  Baltimore  prior  to  that  time  and  then  down  to  Richmond, 
being  distributed  South  on  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  the  South  added  to  the 
trunk-line  rates  to  Baltimore.  But  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  adopted  the 
Baltimore  rates  at  Richmond,  naturally  there  was  an  entire  change.  They  could 
not  charge  any  more  than  the  locals  from  Richmond  south  instead  of  the  locals 
from  Baltimore.  That  made  a  readjustment.  The  present  basis  of  making  rates, 
as  I  nnderstand  it,  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  adoption — that  is,  they  make 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  Petersburg,  gate 
cities  from  the  West;  and  the  Western  lines  agree  to  make  the  rates  the  same  to 
all  these  points,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  haul  varies.  Then  the  Sonthem 
lines  maRe  their  rates  to  interior  points  by  adding  either  locals  or  agreed  rates  to 
interior  points.  That  is  something  entirely  new.  That  method  of  making  rates 
has  come  in  since  I  had  any  connection  with  the  traffic,  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed 10  or  13  years  ago? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  why  the  change  wafl 
adopted.  There  may  have  been  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  it,  but  what  they 
are,  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Have  you  an^  information  respecting  the  recent  cases  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  cities  of  Danville  and  Lynchburg? — A.  I 
have  not.  There  was  a  complaint  at  Danville,  but  I  have  not  read  about  it.  I 
remember  receiving  the  papers  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
office,  but  I  did  not  read  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  the 
present  time?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  fast- freight  lines  or  express  lines  which  transport  freight  in  the  South?— 
A.  No;  the  freight  lines  are  run  entirely  by  the  railroads  themselves,  who  do  the 
freight  business  now,  except  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  passenger  trains  by  the 
express  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the 
express  companies  in  that  business? — A.  No;  I  have  not  any  recent  information. 
Never  since  I  became  connected  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  I  had  occasion 
to  examine  that  company's  contracts,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement 
with  the  express  company  is.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  contracts  of  that  com- 
pany with  the  express  company. 

(^.  What  were  the  former  relations  between  the  express  companies  and  the  fast- 
freight  lines  which  did  business  over  t  hose  railroads?— A.  There  were  no  fast-freight 
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lines  in  the  South  that  I  know  of;  nothing  like  the  Northern  f ast-freiflrht  lines. 
They  were  all  made  np  by  a  combination  of  the  railroad  companies,  each  patting 
in  its  qnota  of  cars  and  making  a  line  organization,  which  was  the  railroad  com- 
panies acting  jointly*;  and  the  railroad  companies  severally  had  no  intermediary, 
anch  as  the  fast-freight  lines  on  some  roads  North.  Now  the  express  company's 
contracts,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  or  am  at  present  informed  (and  my  informa- 
tion dates  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  means  of  knowing  absolutely ),  call  for 
transportation  on  passenger  trains,  and  the  railroad  companies  agree  to  ^ve  them 
the  available  space,  not  to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  the  mails  or  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  is,  or  was,  the  sole  arbiter 
as  to  how  much  space  they  had  that  conld  be  used  for  express,  and  how  little. 
But  the  rates  were  made  by  the  express  company,  and  the  divisions  were  made 
between  the  ralroad  company  and  the  express  company  on  a  percentage  basis — a 
certain  x)ercentage  for  local  and  another  percentage  for  through  business,  the 
express  company  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  the  through  competitive  business 
than  it  did  of  the  local  business.  I  do  not  recall  those  percentages  now.  I  could 
give  them  nearly,  but  I  do  not  like  to  state  figures  that  are  not  absolutely  correct. 
Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  general  phvsical  condition  of 
the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States?  Have  they  improved  of  recent  years? — A. 
Yes:  they  have  improved  very  much  in  every  resx)ect,  both  as  to  track,  weight  of 
rails,  capacity  of  engines  and  of  cars,  and  their  equipment  generally.  They  are 
improving  every  3'ear,  too. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  to  making  charges  for 
new  equipment  ana  improvements?  Is  it  to  make  these  out  of  earnings  or  usually 
by  the  issue  of  new  stock? — A.  Generally  out  of  the  earnings,  because  the  usual 
way  is  to  purchase  additional  equipment  on  the  car-trust  plan,  where  the  payments 
are  made  monthly  or  quarterly. 

Q.  Are  these  car  trusts  common  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time? — A. 
They  are  quite  common;  very  general,  I  think. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  improvements  that  are  made  in  the  way  of  additional  facili- 
ties for  handling  business?— A.  They  are  required  every  year.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  practice,  some  roads  charging  the  cost  to  operating  expenses,  and  generally 
when  they  do  that  they  note  it  as  a  betterment  included  in  operating  exx>enBes; 
others  charge  to  the  property  account  as  a  construction  expense  if  it  is  of  any 
magnitude.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fixed  rule;  each  company  determines  for 
itself  how  it  shall  charge  it. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  proper  basis  for  capitaliza- 
tion of  a  railroad?  Should  it  be  the  original  cost,  or  should  it  be  based  on  earning 
capacity? — A.  I  have  had  that  question  before  me  more  than  once,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  it  is  the  hardest  problem  that  ever  was  propoanded  to  me.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  properly  disregard  the  physical  value  of  property  and  place  the  capi- 
talization solely  on  a  road's  earning  capacity,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public 
and  financiers  appreciate  a  property  only  for  what  it  will  earn;  I  have  seen  that 
test  made  too  often  to  doubt  it.  I  was  called  upon  in  the  Oftpe  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  case.  The  question  there  was  that  of  separating  a  propertj[  which  had 
been  worked  as  an  entirety  ,*no  separate  accounts  having  been  Kept  of  its  earnings, 
and  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  the  different  parts  that  happened  to  oe 
covered  by  different  series  of  bonds.  Not  only  had  the  earnings  to  be  divided  in 
order  to  show  the  relative  earning  capacity  of  each  section  of  the  road,  but  each 
section  had  to  be  appraised  physically.  In  that  case  I  presented  several  plans  on 
which  the  value  of  the  bonds  could  be  ascertained.  The  one  that  I  recommended 
to  the  court  was  based  on  my  conviction  of  what  was  proper;  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  partnership  concern,  four  partners  putting  in  their  property  at  %  valu- 
ation and  doing  business  and  each  one  getting  credit,  not  for  the  business  per- 
formed, but  for  the  amount  contributed  by  each.  That  is  the  nearest  illustration 
I  can  give  you  in  the  way  of  a  case  that  involves  that  principle.  PracticsJly,  the 
court  made  the  award,  I  think,  on  that  basis,  with  some  slight  modifications  in 
my  percentag[es.  In  other  words,  I  consider  the  value  of  a  property  and  the  value 
of  the  franchise  as  two  different  things.  I  have  had  that  same  question  presented 
in  propositions  to  consolidate,  where  there  were  different  properties  in  a  big  sys- 
tem, with  different  stockholders,  and  the  majoritv  or  control  held  by  one  party, 
the  question  being  how  a  fair  consolidation  could  be  made  and  stock  issued  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  consolidated  road.  I  have  had  to  make  recommendations  in 
such  cases,  but  I  can  not  recall  now  precisely  what  they  were.  I  arrived  at  some 
conclusion  in  that  particular  case. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  actual  investment  in  a  property  should  bear  a  definite 
elation  to  the  capitalization,  should  it  not,  rather  than  that  the  capitalization 
should  be  based  smely  upon  earning  capacity? — A.  I  think  so.  A  road  is  certainly 
Worth  something;  the  very  proiierty,  if  taken  to  pieces  and  carted  away,  has  some 
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physical  valne.  There  is  where  the  qnesiion  comes  in,  and  it  is  argoed  both  waya, 
one  contention  being  that  you  shonid  take  only  what  the  old  rails  would  sell  for 
and  what  the  bnildings  wonld  be  worth  for  farm  purposes,  and  what  the  equip- 
ment wonld  sell  for. 

Q.  You  are  assuming  that  the  physical  plant  is  worth  more  than  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  road? — A.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  road  ^^onld  be 
torn  up  if  there  was  any  value  to  the  franchise  whatever;  but  in  the  event  the 
franchise  was  worthless,  the  physical  value  of  the  road  would  be  the  only  element 
of  value  in  the  road. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  various  receiverships  of  prominent  rafl- 
roads,  such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Western  or  the  Richmond  Termmal,  eta,  4  or  5 
years  ago?  Were  they  due  to  defect  of  management  or  to  financial  mismanage- 
ment? — A.  Financial  mismanagement,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  expresses  it  exactly.  I  might  say  that  in  their  anxiety  to  build  up  a  big  sys- 
tem they  bought  properties  and  paid  higher  prices  for  them  than  should  have 
been  paid— more  uian  they  were  worth.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  the  Ter- 
minal company,  they  diluted  an  exceedingly  valuable  stock  by  hanging  on  to  it 
weak  properties  until  they  broke  its  back.  I  speak  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
road.  A  more  solvent  institution  never  existed  until  they  loaded  it  down;  and  it 
was  not  really  bankrupt  when  they  put  it  in  tiie  hands  of  the  receiver.  It  was  not 
in  default  even  on  a  note— a  very  strange  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  rate  wars  one  of  the  great  factors? — A.  No: 
not  in  that  case  nor  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western— the  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio,  which  is  now  the  Norfolk  and  Western. 

Q.  Ruinous  competition  or  rate  cutting  has  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about 
the  receiverships?— A.  I  am  referring  to  these  two  particular  companies.  In 
many  of  them  failure  was  due  to  reckless  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is  danger,  then,  in  the  growth  of  great  consoli- 
dations, that  they  may  be  formed  on  a  basis  which  will  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
adverse  years? — A.  Yes;  if  left  to  the  judgment  of  individuals  they  are  apt  to 
make  mistakes  and  issue  too  much  stock. 

Q.  The  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  Southern  Railway  that  it  has  acquired 
many  of  its  constituent  properties  at  a  very  high  figure,  and  that  its  capitalization 
at  the  present  time  is  excessive.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respecting  the 
capitalization  of  roads  in  general  through  the  South? — A.  No.  I  think  you  referred 
to  the  Southern.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  the  Southern  has  actually  asked 
permission  of  the  legislature  to  reduce  its  capitalization. 

Q.  It  has  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  think  so;  at  the  last  legislature;  but  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  request  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  at  the  time  that  there 
was  a  move  of  that  sort;  that  they  had  erred  in  putting  their  capital  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  legislature  of  what  State?— A.  Virginia.  The 
Southern  is  chartered  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  State  gave  the  road  a  very 
liberal  charter,  without  any  name,  and  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  name  afterwards. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  AprU  19,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GEOEOE  H.  ANDERSON, 

Secretary  CJiamber  of  Coiiinierce,  Pittsburg^  Pa. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  3.37  p.  m. 
Mr.  Oeorge  H.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  Pa,, 
was  introdnccd  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  oocupation.— 
A.  George  H.  Anderson;  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Pittsburg.  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  statement  in  writing  which  I  wish  to  submit,  and  as  it  has 
been  done  with  a  great  deal  of  haste  I  would  be  very  glad  to  explain  my  written 
paper  with  any  ii^ormation  that  your  questions  may  dfraw  out. 

(The  witness  announced  his  subject  to  be  **  Transportation  as  affecting  industrial 
affairs  in  the  United  States,'*  and  read  as  follows:) 

*•  In  accepting  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  you  and  contribute 
any  observations  "of  my  own  regarding  the  matters  under  consideration,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  questions  of  labor  and  industrial  activities  in  their 
economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  are  second  to  no  others  affecting  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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''I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  following  my  own  line  of  thought,  rather  than 
imder taking  to  discnss  in  minnte  detail  the  propositions  so  intelligently  considered 
and  submitted  by  yonr  committee,  and  trust  tnat  details  may  be  brought  out  by 
a  supplemental  talk  before  your  body. 

'*  You  will  understand  that  most  of  my  practical  obeervations  in  the  matter  of 
industries  and  transportation  have  been  made  in  the  Pittsburjg  district,  where  I 
have  resided  all  my  ufe,  and  these  can  not  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matters 
tinder  discussion,  when  it  is  understood  that  Pittsburg  is  the  largest  producing 
center  in  the  world,  and  has  contributed  a  full  share  in  that  export  traffic  which 
now  exceeds  $2,000,000  daily  in  excess  of  imports,  and  is  a  leading  factor  in  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

'*  The  Old  World,  in  its  supremacy  as  a  producing  center  for  a  thousand  years, 
achieved  the  height  of  its  success  mainly  because  the  cheapness  of  labor,  which 
brought  its  working  people  to  the  verge  of  a  pauper  class,  who  were  only  glad  to 
earn  enough  for  daily  bread  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  utterly  without  any  hope 
for  a  betterment  of  condition  for  themselves  or  their  children. 

'*In  this  country,  richly  endowed  as  it  is  by  the  Creator,  no  such  model  for 
industrial  conditions  can  be  accepted,  but  we  may  consider  the  experiences  of  older 
countries  as  so  many  studies  to  perfect  the  system  of  the  new. 

**  In  our  land  the  conditions  of  success  and  prospect  for  continued  prosperity 
are,  in  my  view,  to  be  found  in  a  system  of  transportation,  the  cheapest  and  best 
to  be  attained,  that  will  bring  our  products  to  tide  water  and  thence  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  or,  in  other  words,  cheap  transportation  rather  than  cheap  labor 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  hold  its  vantage  ground  in  the  world's  traffic. 

**  The  increase  in  population  and  wealth  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  its 
industrial  development,  and  this  increase  would  have  been  simply  impossible  but 
for  an  expansion  in  railway  facilities,  which,  to  the  credit  of  American  enterprise, 
has  always  kept  in  advance  of  the  requirement. 

* '  Take  for  illustration  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  In  1 830  it  had  a  population  of  about 
12,000,  and  up  to  l>ioO  the  increase  was  very  moderate  until  the  entry  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  1852. 

**  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  a  career  of  prosperity  in  industrial  lines  unex- 
ampled probably  in  the  world's  history.  The  aavent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  followed  by  the  Pittsl)urg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  system,  west  and  north. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  last  of  all  the  Bessemer,  or 
Carnegie  road,  connecting  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  Pittsburg.  The 
especial  business  of  this  line  is  to  bring  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  the 
furnaces  in  this  district,  and  having  vessels,  docks,  and  mines  of  its  own.  is  ena- 
bled to  carry  its  great  burden  of  traffic  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost,  and  marks 
Pittsburg  as  the  greatest  producing  and  distributing  center  in  tonnage  in  the 
world. 

"During  the  last  year  2,200,000 car  loads  were  handled  in  Pittsburg  (not  includ- 
ing freight  in  transit);  in  tons,  57,050,465;  river  traffic,  8,818,106;  total,  65,868,631 
tons. 

'*The  population  within  corporate  limits  is  330,000;  in  the  county,  which  is  the 
real  Pittsburg,  are  over  800,  (X)0  people,  and  of  this  number  150,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  various  procluctive  plants. 

''The  total  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000,000.  The  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict, taking  Pittsburg  as  a  center,  within  a  radius  of  60  miles,  contains  a  larger 
population  than  any  corresponding  area  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  is  really  an  empire  of  industrial  enterprises. 

"  With  these  brief  facts,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  a  complete  interdependence 
exists  between  industritd  interests  and  transix)rtation;  neither  could  prosper 
without  the  other. 

"  Wages, — The  wages  of  the  railroad  men  are  probably  the  most  stable  of  any. 
The  tendencv  is  toward  piece  or  contract  work— the  rive:  men  being  paid  by  the 
trip  and  mechanics  by  the  piece.  In  times  of  depression  it  is  the  rule  to  give  the 
trainmen  approximately  full  time,  and  to  let  the  extra  men  go.  In  shops  there  is 
a  reduction  in  hours,  but  not  in  rates.  Blacklisting  discharged  employees  is  not 
done  on  any  of  the  large  railway  systems. 

**  Provisions  for  sick  and  dimbled  employees, — On  some  of  the  large  systems  there 
are  established  volunteer  relief  departments,  to  which  the  railroad  companies  con- 
tribute enough  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  they  also  guarantee  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  event  that  the  contributions  of  the  members  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
all  obligations.    Membership  in  the  relief  department  is  entirely  voluntary. 

"Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  have  about  30,000  employees,  with  18,500 
members  of  the  relief  department,  or  a  little  over  01  per  cent. 
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'*From  the  date  of  organization,  Jnly  1, 1889,  to  Febraary  3^,  1901,  neorlj  11 
years,  tlie  payments  to  members  have  been — 


Death  benefit: 

Accident 

Natural 

Disablement  benefit: 

Accident 

Bickneas 


Number       Amoont 
paid. 


I. 


496 
1.401 

64,433 
80,870 


$206,257.19 
8fi8,fidSi.45 

819,567.65 
l,0B4«a8«.67 


Totalcaaes ..j       187,208    3,00e,4O&.96 

''  The  members  of  these  departments  are  strongly  in  favor  of  them,  and  vigoronsly 
oppose  action  and  eiforts  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  life  and  accident  com- 
panies and  officers  of  labor  organizations  having  benefit  orders  to  have  legisLative 
action  taken  to  break  np  relief  departments  of  railroads. 

'*  Safety  appliances.— The  intr(Mnction  of  safety  appliances,  such  as  antomatic 
conplers,  air  brakes,  and  hand  holds,  while  costing  the  railroads  of  the  country  a 
gooa  many  millions  of  dollars,  has  reduced  the  number  of  casualties  to  railway 
employees  from  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  to  10  per  cent  of 
total  cases  reported. 

*' Extract  from  Book  of  Rules. — ^The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on 
duty  is  prohibited.  Their  habitual  use,  or  the  frequentiDg  of  places  where  they 
are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

'*  This  rule  is  strictly  enforced  on  all  larger  railroads,  and  has  a  most  excellent 
effect  on  the  men,  and  drunkenness  is  very  rare  among  railroad  men  where  it  iiras 
very  common  20  years  ago. 

**  Unjust  discrimination  and  undv£  preference  by  railroads. — This  is  not  prac- 
ticed to  the  extent  that  public  opinion  would  lead  one  to  believe.  If  one  city  or 
district  is  specially  favored  in  any  respect,  it  is  but  a  short  time  until  the  railroads 
in  other  districts  are  compelled  to  grant  same  concessions  in  order  to  protect  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  them,  as  by  protecting  your  patrons  you  sustain  the  life  of 
the  railroad. 

**  Stability  of  rates  is  more  desirable  than  extremely  low  ones.  Discriminations 
against  any  special  locality  can  not  exist  for  any  very  ffreat  length  of  time. 

**  The  favoring  of  special  shippers  and  special  commodities  of  the  Canadian  roads 
has  forced  railroads  in  the  United  States  to  give  equal  concessions;  and  if  these 
rates  are  not  remunerative  the  loss  must  be  made  by  excess  charges  in  other  com- 
modities and  on  other  shippers. 

'*  If  one  city  or  district  is  specially  favored,  it  is  but  a  short  time  until  railroads 
iii  other  districts  will  be  compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves,  to  offer  ship- 
pers same  or  better  rates  than  the  specially  favored  district  temporarily  enjoys. 

'*  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  railway  service  as  the  greatest  factor  in 
industrial  interests,  I  wish  to  call  e'^pecial  attention  to  waterways  transportation, 
withoat  wh  ch,  in  spite  of  railway  facilities,  the  commercial  traffic  and  general 
prosperity  of  oar  country  would  be  dwarfed  and  crippled. 

••The  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  famish  transportation  for  over  25,000,000 
tons  annually  at  a  rate  simply  imp  ^ssible  in  railway  service.  The  greater  part  of 
this  vast  traffic  is  in  the  ores  of  the  Superior  region,  and,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  uiiU 
per  ton  per  mile,  has  made  possible  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  iron  and 
steel  production. 

''The  navigable  streams  in  the  great  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  carry  a  bur- 
den of  over  80,000,000  tons,  which  is  distributed  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  to  the  world's  markets. 

'•The  nation  is  to  be  congratulated  that  oar  Government,  appreciating  the  ines- 
timable value  of  these  great  arteries  of  traffic,  through  which  pass  our  commerce 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation,  is  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  and 
improve  these  so  that  the  best  results  maV  be  attained. 

'•The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel  In  the  older  countries  is  rapidly  taking 
from  them  their  supremacy  in  productive  forces.  With  the  cheapest,  best,  and 
most  abundant  supply  of  fuel,  the  center  of  industrial  production  will  be  changed 
to  the  United  States.  Not  only  so,  but  with  our  unlimited  coal  deposits  and 
favorable  transportation  rates  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  water  to  the  Gulf, 
the  world  will  pay  tribute  to  the  United  States  for  its  fuel  supply  in  the  future. 
The  construction  and  ownership  of  an  Isthmian  canal  will  still  further  advance 
our  facilities  for  export,  and  would  prove  the  greatest  boon  to  our  commerce. 
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"  I  am  comi)elled  just  here  to  digress  slightly,  in  calling  yonr  attention  to  the 
imperative  demand  for  reinstatement  of  the  United  States  merchant-ship  service. 
to  carry  onr  own  productions  into  market.  Unless  the  Qovernment  makes  pro- 
vision for  this  lack  in  transportation,  pray  let  me  inquire  what  nse  there  would 
be  for  such  canal  without  ships  to  traverse  it?  It  would  simply  be  a  convenience 
to  the  ships  of  other  countries,  without  any  correRponding  advantage  to  ours. 

'*  There  should  be  no  rivalry  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  One  is 
simply  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other.  In  Europe,  where  improvement  of 
waterways  for  transportation  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  found  that  where  navigable  waterways  have  been  established 
new  railroads  have  been  found  necessary  and  older  and  unprofitable  ones  parallel- 
ing these  streams  have  been  made  pro8x>erous. 

*' The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  best  authority  on  industrial  ethics, 
says  in  its  Journal  of  March,  editorially,  that  the  enormous  sums  expended  in 
France,  Germany,  Aostiia,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent  in  construction 
of  canals  and  other  waterway  improvements,  is  from  an  enlightened  commercial 
policy,  giving  the  easiest  and  most  economical  transportation  of  products  to 
markets,  and  unless  Great  Britain  adopts  similar  measures  she  will  lose  her  pre- 
eminence as  a  producing  nation. 

**  Words  coming  from  such  a  source  are  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  this 
country  should  not  be  slow  in  giving  them  the  most  profound  consideration. 

'*The  gi^eat  Kiel  Ship  Canal,  connectmg  the  waters  of  the  North  Ser  with  the 
Baltic,  originally  constructed  by  the  German  Empire  solely  for  military  require- 
ments, has  lurnished  a  genuine  surprise  to  its  makers. 

*'  Reports  from  Kiel  for  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  ending  March,  1900, 
show  that  26,951  vessels  used  the  canal,  all  of  whic  h  are  merchant  vessels,  many 
being  large,  ocean-going  ships,  except  652  belonging  to  the  German  navy. 

**  In  our  own  country,  the  first  of  a  proposed  line  of  steamships  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Europe  direct  will  leave  Chicago  for  Hamburg  via  the  Welland  Canal 
and  St.  Lawrence  River.    Other  steamers  are  scheduled  to  follow. 

**The  effect  of  carrying  American  products  from  the  heart  of  our  country  to 
central  Europe  by  continous  water  transportation  can  only  be  surmised.  It  may 
reent  in  a  revolution  in  the  carrying  trade  to  markets  in  the  Old  World. 

^*  The  ujagnitude  of  interests  involved  in  the  transportation  and  industrial  situa- 
tion are  worthy  of  careful  investigation  and  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for 
their  government  and  control. 

'*  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  created  with  a  view  to  restrain- 
ing railways  from  any  undue  exercise  of  power  or  discrimination  unfair  to  the 
general  public.  In  my  judgment  this  body  should  be  sustained  in  its  work  by 
adeapate  legislation  consistent  with  equity  and  proper  railway  management. 

*•*  l^ooling  agreements  should  be  legalized  as  between  trunk  and  competing  lines; 
such  agreements  made  public,  and  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Comiuerce 
Commission.  To  refuse  legal  authority  for  such  pooling  is  to  continue  the  system 
without  restraint  or  publicity,  which  is  against  public  policy,  and  leaves  a  wide- 
open  door  to  unfair  discidminations. 

''One  of  the  most  serious  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  the  subjects  under 
investigation  is  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  army  of  men  employed 
by  railway  and  industrial  interests.  In  my  judgment,  most  of  the  strikes  could 
be  avoided  and  differences  settled  by  a  friendly  plan  of  arbitration  and  a  rec  >g- 
nition  of  labor  associations.  Our  system  of  education  is  such  that  American  work- 
ingmen  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  their  rights  and  courage  to 
maintain  them. 

''After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  punctillio  to  agree  to  meet  individual  workmen  but 
reject  their  representatives.  Wise  laws  of  recent  enactment  in  England  and 
France  providing  for  arbitration  of  labor  difficulties  have  caused  strikes  to  be 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  might  be  adopted  with  good  results  in  this 
country. 

"  Your  commission  has  before  it  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
transportation  and  industrial  interests  of  our  country,  and  if  possible  present 
plans  by  which  equitable  and  harmonious  relations  shall  be  maintained  between 
these  great  factors  in  the  country  s  progress. 

''Should  these  be  successfully  carried  out  your  work  would  be  of  incalculable 
value,  and,  inmy  judgment,  the  great  factors  necessary  to  these  ends  will  be  found 
in  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  mutual  forbearance. " 

9*  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Anderson,  if  there  are  any  dis- 
criminations practiced  by  the  transportation  companies  against  Pittsburg  at  the 
present  time  that  you  have  to  complain  of?— A.  The  rjuestion  is  a  very  pungent 
one.  I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  I  find  that  dis- 
criminations against  Pittsburg  have  largely  disappeared.    The  time  has  gone  by 
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of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  bind  the  railways  unless  they  are 
decided  afterwards  illegal  by  the  conrts.  A  man  or  a  company  most  have  his  or 
its  day  in  court.  There  is  no  infallibility  among  men  that  I  know  of,  bat  I  think 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  there  were,  if  laws  were  provided  for  i)ooling  nnder  the 
care,  oversight,  and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  their 
decisions  should  stand,  and  they  would  prevent  nn just  discrimination.  Sach  laws 
would  make  all  railwa3's  more  or  less  prosperous  and  relieve  the  railway  com- 
panies from  this  dire  necessity  of  controlling  the  stock  of  other  roads  in  order  to 
cnt  loose  from  dan  onerous  competition.  The  waste  of  competition  has  been  a  great 
factor  at  times  in  the  aftairs  of  our  country,  and  these  vast  combinations  that  have 
be<>n  formed  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  are  the  result  of  wastefnl  competi- 
tion between  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  one  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the 
other  on  the  other.  One  city  has  a  great  industrial  plant,  and  an  adjoining  city 
has  another  of  the  same  kind;  the  competition  is  great,  and  the  result  is  loss  of 
property,  loss  of  money,  bankruptcy.  This  country  for  a  hundred  years  has  been 
subject  to  these  vicissitudes  in  trade  until  we  come  to  look  for  a  general  panic 
about  once  in  10  or  15  years,  after  which  everybody  will  start  up  again.  That 
seems  to  be  the  American  idea.  I  think  as  years  go  by  we  gain  wisdom  by 
observation.  We  do  not  want  to  break  up  every  10  years  to  be  disgraced  before 
the  world,  but  wo  want  to  preserve  what  we  have.  These  combinations  have  been 
driven  into  the  position  they  occupy,  because  I  think  the  claim  is  an  unreasonable 
one  that  the  one  general  expense  of  10  manufacturing  plants  is  no  greater  than 
would  be  the  expense  for  a  single  plant.  In  other  words,  they  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  give  the  people  of  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost 
and  avoid  this  competition  which  I  spoke  of  as  being  so  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  all. 

O.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  make  suggestions  of  legalized  pooling,  and  yet  you 
make  admissions  the  other  way,  which  suggests  to  me  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not 
concede  that  this  combination,  or  this  consolidation  and  community  of  interest 
movement  has  gone  so  far  forward  as  almost  to  make  the  (question  of  legalized 
pooling  an  obsolete  one? — A.  It  is  drifting  in  that  direction;  just  another  view  of 
the  same  oueetion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  event  of  general  consolidation,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  unreasonable  freight  rates  could  be  prevented  by  the  public?  What 
course  would  you  advise,  or  legislation  would  you  suggest,  to  prevent  the  roads 
from  charging  unreasonable  rates?— A.  If  they  effect  such  consolidations  as  hare 
been  hinted  at  I  know  of  no  way  to  correct;  it  might  be  such  an  imposition  upon 
the  people  of  the  country  that  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  railroads;  the  public  would  be  driven  to  that  last  extremity. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  between  water  transportation  and  land  trans- 
portation; could  you  give  the  commission  tho  cost  of  transportation,  say,  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  river,  and  the  cost  by  rail  to  New  York,  and  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance?— A.  The  question  opens  up  a  very  interesting  branch  oi  this  investigation, 
and  in  my  report  I  referred  tenatively  to  it,  so  that  you  might  think  it  over 
later  on.  Coal  is  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  by  water,  2,000  miles,  in 
round  numbers,  at  an  operating;  cost  of  less  than  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  calculations— a  dollar  a  ton  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  That  is 
probably  the  cheapest  transportation  in  the  world— a  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile. 
Coal  has  been  carrie  d  by  contract  in  late  years  at  no  or  CO  cents  a  ton,  and  the 
empties  brought  back  by  the  boats  carrying  these  fleets  of  coal,  so  that  if  you 
count  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile  you  are  giving  the  transportation  interests  a  large  and 
reasonable  profit. 

I  think  that  no  railway  transportation  can  be  profitably  carried  on  at  much  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  I  think  that  is  about  the  minimum  the  railroads  can 
carry  freight  at  a  profit,  judging  from  all  the  information  I  have.  That  rate  would 
make  the  cost  at  the  minimum  rate  to  New  York,  which  is  450  miles,  $2.25  a  ton. 
Hence  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  if  the  United  States  Ghovemment 
keeps  these  waterways  open,  by  such  improvements  as  are  common  to  navigable 
waterways  of  the  whole  world,  that  this  country  can  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
all  other  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  mitter  of  supplying  cheap  transportation, 
and  particularly  of  coal.  Coal  is  becoming  the  great  staple  of  the  world.  Yon 
can't  manufacture  anything  without  coal.  Fuel  is  of  moro  importance  than  ore 
or  anything  else.  If  there  is  no  fuel  you  can  not  make  anything  out  of  the  other 
elements.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  there  was  a  good  supply  of  fuel  in 
Europe,  but  thoughtful  people  say  thit  the  supply  is  diminishing  yearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increased  productions  of  Europe.  The  natural  result  has  been  a  coal 
famine  in  Europe,  and  they  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it.  Coal  within  a  year  has 
sold  at  the  mines  in  England,  and  the  supply  is  short  of  the  demand,  at  as  high  as 
|8aton. 
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A  firm  in  the  coal  business  that  I  know  very  well  has  sent  seToral  cargoes  of  coal 
to  London  within  the  last  year,  and  the  price  of  transportation  by  the  ocean  is 
comparatively  high  at  this  time  for  the  lack  of  bottoms.  This  firm  sent  two  car- 
goes of  coal  to  London.  They  sent  special  agents  with  the  cargoes  to  look  after 
the  handling  of  the  coal  and  see  that  nothing  went  amiss  with  the  cargoes,  port 
rates  and  all  these  things  being  new  to  oar  people.  The  firm  gave  away  many, 
many  tons  of  their  coaI--aelivered  it  to  people  in  London  who  were  anxions  to  see 
what  American  coal  was  like— to  see  whether  it  was  good  for  fuel  at  all.  The  two 
cargoes  were  therefore  sold  under  these  conditions,  and  with  expenses  of  extraor- 
dinary character,  and  when  the  money  came  back  from  the  sale  the  firm  found 
they  had  netted  25  cents  a  ton  more  for  that  coal  than  the  highest  price  received 
in  this  country  during  the  vear  woul  d  have  brought.  Since  that  time  a  good  many 
cargoes  have  gone  to  London,  and  cargoes  are  going  to  continental  Europe.  In 
southern  ETiroi>e,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Italy  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  hundreds  of  manufacturing  concerns  have  closed  their  doors  to 
go  out  of  business  for  want  of  fuel.  The  United  States  minister  to  Italy  within 
a  few  months  has  written  home  his  impressions  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  they  were  sent  out  to  the  public  generally.  He  states  that  112  manufacturing 
concerns,  to  his  knowledge,  had  gone  out  of  business  with  abundance  of  orders 
on  hand;  that  what  little  coal  that  could  be  bought  in  the  neighborhood  was  $9  a 
ton.  while  coke  was  $12  a  ton. 

The  serious  part  of  this  whole  question  is  right  here,  not  that  the  man  who  has 
coal  and  coke  to  sell  can  make  so  much  money  by  sending  to  Europe,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  producing  centers  of  the  world  were  going  to  be  shifted 
to  the  Unitad  States.  Then,  if  the  question  of  transportation,  which  is  a  most 
important  one,  is  wisely  handled,  if  we  are  given  laws  that  will  improve  our 
waterways  so  that  we  may  have  eqnal  chances  with  railroads  without  discrimina- 
tion, ¥nthout  excessive  charges,  our  producing  interests  will  be  brought  to  a  point 
that  is  hardly  dreamed  of  by  any  of  us.  No  man  can  tell  where  the  destiny  of 
this  country  will  lead  us.  History  tells  ns  there  was  a  fight  in  this  country  for 
about  one  hundred  years  to  make  our  expenses,  our  expenditures,  in  Europe  pretty 
nearly  equal  to  our  e:iport8;  in  other  words,  have  as  small  a  deficiency  as  possible, 
and  we  fought  against  that  difficulty  lor  about  a  hundred  years.  We  were,  as  a 
nation,  like  a  man  spending  more  than  his  income  every  year,  and  after  having 
maintained  an  existence  all  this  length  of  time,  with  the  balance  of  trade  against  us 
constantly,  until  overwhelmingly  in  debt  to  Europe,  with  the  usual  panics,  repudia- 
tion, etc.:  now  we  find  that  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  we  are  gainers 
aboot$600,000,000  in  gold  a  year.  Foreign  nations  are  paying  tribute  of  $000,000,000 
to  this  country  annually,  and  the  amount  can  be  increased  to  double  that  amount 
by  wise  i)olicy  in  the  producing  interests  and  the  same  in  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  It  is  a  question  of  transportation,  in  my  judgment,  even 
more  than  of  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  cost  of  shipping  from 
Pittsburg  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  shipping  from  Pitts- 
burg by  way  of  New  York  to  Euroi)e? — A.  Rates  of  freight  fro>n  Pittsburg  to 
Europe,  via  New  York  and  I^ew  Orleans,  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Ocean 
rates  are  governed  entirely  by  the  amount  of  freight  offering.  The  smaller  the 
volume  of  tonnage  the  lower  the  rate;  and  as  the  grain  business  is  so  large  in 
volame  the  ocean  rates  are  always  higher  during  the  season  of  the  year  when 
grain  is  moving  in  large  (luantities,  and  vice  versa. 

Shipments  of  grain  at  present  are  very  light,  and,  consequently,  rates  verv  low 
on  everything.  For  instance,  the  present  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool is  about  lid.  per  bushel,  or  about  $1  per  ton;  while  last  fall  the  rate  was  as 
high  as  6d.  per  bushel,  equal  to  about  $4  per  ton;  and  rates  on  iron  and  steel  in 
proportion. 

The  rate,  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  od^  steel  rails,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  export,  is  $2.80  per  gross  ton,  so  that  at  present  rails  could  be 
shipped  from  here  to  Liverpool  at  about  $1.25  per  gross  ton. 

Snipments  from  Pittsburg  to  Europe,  via  New  Orleans,  are  not  of  usual  occur- 
rence. If  river  navigation  were  more  certain,  so  that  contracts  for  cargoes  could 
be  made  in  advance,  doubtless  these  could  be  made  advantageously,  especially 
during  the  period  of  heavy  shipments  of  cotton,  when  dead- weight  cargo  is  desira- 
ble at  ballast  rates. 

I  only  know  this,  that  when  you  get-croods  to  tidewater  the  transportation  then 
is  infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  transportation  by  land.  I  think  it  is 
estimated  that  the  operating  cost  of  ocean  carrying  vessels  is  a  tenth  of  a  mill  a 
ton  per  mile;  not  the  price  that  a  man  will  build  a  ship  and  carry  goods  for,  but 
it  costs  the  shipowner  that  amount  in  wages  and  general  expense  of  working  the 
vessel. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Do  yon  think  the  ocean  carrying  conditions  will  be 
improved  by  the  rerstablishm'ent  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  This 
follows  as  a  corollary.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Gk)yemment  acqairing  owd- 
erBhip  and  assuming  operation  of  the  Isthmian  canal.  I  think  it. is  necessary  for 
the  future  of  this  country,  but  it  does  smack  a  little  of  absurdity  that  we  should 
spend  $200,000,00 )  to  construct  a  canal  and  not  have  any  ships  to  go  through  it. 
Every  year,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  the  lack  of 
increase  in  means  of  transportiition,  the  shipmasters  have  raised  the  rates,  and  we 
are  paying  an  enormous  tribute  to  foreign  ships.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  great  thin? 
to  ask  the  United  States  Qovernment  for  a  iew  millions  of  dollars  to  do  as  other 
nations  do  and  have  been  doing,  and  by  which  means  they  have  established  their 
merchant  marine  by  subsidies. 

Q.  You  justify  subsidies,  do  you?— A.  I  do.  If  anybody  can  show  how  the 
reestablishment  of  the  merchant  marine  can  be  ac«complishea  by  subsidies  I  would 
adopt  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  the  subsidizing  of  the  American  merchant 
maiine  induce  the  carrying  of  freight  any  cheaper  tnan  the  lines  do  at  preeent?— 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  could  go  a  little  further  and  anticipate  part  of  your 
question  by  saying  that  we  can't  find  bottoms  to  carry  the  stuff  we  have  now  even 
at  the  present  prices. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  general  rule  that  all  commerce  will  take  the  line  of  the  least 
obstacles  and  the  cheapest?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  to  propose  to  this  commission  to  reestablish  the  American 
merchant  marine,  maintain  seamen's  wages,  and  secure  interest  on  money  to 
Americans  who  want  to  make  investments,  even  if  the  ships  are  subsidized? — A. 
Subsidies  meet  all  deficits  of  increased  wages  and  increased  cost  of  American 
transportation.  That  is  what  the  subsidy  is  lor;  paying  it  right  ont  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Then  we  control  our  own  transportation  in  a  measure,  and  we  must  do  that. 
Other  countries  have  done  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  inevitably  true  that  we  must 
do  it  if  we  want  to  reestablish  our  merchant  marine.  In  this  great,  rich  oonntry 
of  ours  it  seems  to  nie  a  shame  that  we  have  not  got  it.  And  let  me  state  another 
thing  right  in  this  connection.  A  vast  market  for  American  products  is  on  this 
American  continent,  right  at  our  very  doors— Mexico.  The  Latin- American  croun- 
tries  are  all  anxious  to  buy  goods  from  the  United  States  and  transfer  their  busi- 
ness from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  to  the  United  States.  They  sent  their 
commissioners  to  this  country,  and  they  impressed  that  fact  upon  ns  by  ever}' 
possible  means.  Their  mercantile  agents  come  here  and  tell  ns:  "We  wtait  to 
transfer  our  markets  to  the  United  States,  but.  gentlemen,  you  must  deliver  the 
goods.  The  Germans  deliver  them,  the  English  deliver  them,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  the  Italians  deliver  to  us  all  our  goods.  We  have  no  merchant  marine 
that  we  can  buy  your  goods  and  deliver  them  in."  They  are  clamoring  for  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  we  can  not  supply  them  because  we  can  not  deliver 
the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  long  should  the  subsidy  continue,  in  your  judg- 
ment?—A.  I  have  not  thought  of  that.  We  might  take  observation  from  the  older 
countries  and  see  how  long  they  have  had  to  pay  it,  also  whether  the  lines  could 
at  last  become  self-supporting.  It  eventually  leads  to  free  trade.  I  am  a  believer 
in  protection  a  priori,  but  when  we  can  sell  nails,  structural  iron,  and  everything 
made  of  iron  and  steel  abroad,  the  necessity  tor  the  tariff  disappears. 

Q.  The  infant  has  grown':* — A.  It  can  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  when  this  baby 
marine  launches  out  it  has  got  to  be  taught  to  transport  itself.  Somebody  has 
got  to  provide  th(}  means  for  holding  this  infant  industry  up.  Bnt  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  it  is  found  our  ships  can  sail  as  fast  as  those  of  Europe  and  we  can 
manaj^e  as  cheaply  as  others,  then  let  the  subsidy  cease.  But  I  do  not  know  when 
that  will  be  or  how  long  it  will  be. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Phillit^s.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  Ihat  our  shipyards  are  all  busy  and  over- 
worked to-day,  and  that  such  men  as  Hill  are  entering  upon  the  business?  Have 
we  not  now  men  exploiting  the  land?  Are  we  not  turning  to  exploit  the  ocean 
without  the  subsidy,  and  are  not  our  shipyards  turning  out  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  Norway  and  Sweden  making  more  rapid 
progress  in  shipping  without  subsidy  than  other  countries  with  it?— A.  Because 
they  were  maritime  nations  from  the  beginning;  they  were  such  2,000  years  ago. 
They  sailed  ships  when  no  other  country  could  sail  them.  They  sent  their  armies 
down  and  oveiTan  other  countries.  Their  people  are  sailors.  We  are  thinkers  in 
this  conntiy.  Even  our  men  that  work  with  their  hands  are  being  educated,  and 
they  are  thinkers.  These  fellows  were  simply  sailors  and  buffeted  the  storms. 
They  had  powerful  physiques  and  overcame  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
We  have  men  who  must  receive  more  attention  than  those  savages  did.    We  can 
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not  ask  men  to  work  for  10  cents  a  day  and  expose  themselves  to  the  storms  of 
tbe  ocean,  as  these  Scandinavians  of  the  North  did.  They  were  bom  sailors;  their 
country  was  poor,  and  they  did  not  know  that  iron  in  Norway  and  Sweden  was 
-v^orth  anything.  They  did  not  know  it  was  under  the  gronna;  if  they  did,  they 
did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  But  in  our  country  we  look  at  things  without  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  or  two  years.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  labor,  and  when  we 
pot  ships  on  the  ocean  we  have  to  pay  men  more  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  and  right  to  grant  a  very  large  subsidy  with- 
out regulating  the  cost  of  transportation  or  the  Government  having  anything  to 
do  with  fixing  freight  rates?  Or  would  ^ou  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission consulted  iu  regard  to  the  rates,  if  the  Government  gives  a  large  sum? — 
A.  I  would  suggest  as  a  solution  of  that  query  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  create  a  new  department,  called  the ' '  department  of  commerce  and  industry," 
and  that  the  business  of  subsidies  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  depart- 
ment. I  think  that  is  a  necessity  of  the  Government  that  can't  be  in  any  way 
overlooked.  They  send  seeds  around  the  country  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department  give  attention  to  many  matters,  but  these  questions  you 
have  under  advisement  here  overshadow  them  all  a  thousand  times,  and  they  have 
no  representative  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States.  It  is  high  time  they  woke 
up  to  that  fact.  Wide-awake  people  that  we  are,  we  must  wake  up  to  the  fact 
tnat  there  are  still  some  things  that  we  do  not  have  in  this  country,  and  one  special 
lack  is  that  of  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  "  department  of  commerce  and 
industries." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Still  you  would  not  make  that  more  important  than  the 
A^cultural  Dejwrtment? — A.  Of  course,  the  Agricultural  Department  is  estab- 
lished already. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  in  your  prepared  paper  that  there  should  be 
no  rivalry  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  Would  not  that  eliminate 
competition  between  tte  two  methods  of  transportation  and  remove  the  influence 
of  the  waterwaj's  upon  lower  rates  of  transportation? — A.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  legitimate  competition  that  we  must  take  cognizance  of.  The  rivers  are  placed 
here  by  the  Creator,  and  no  doubt  intended  for  transportation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  They  are  the  great  balance  wheel  compelling  e(iuity  from 
railroad  companies  against  extravagant  charges.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that 
the  railways  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation. 
The  heavier  and  the  cheaper  products  are  transported  at  a  rate  that  justifies  their 
being  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  just  as  the  ore  from  Lake 
Superior  is  carried  a  thousand  miles — into  Pittsburg— and  turned  into  steel,  because 
of  the  cheapness  of  transportation.  The  railroads  at  the  lowest  paying  rate  that 
can  be  imagined  can  not  bring  ore  to  Pittsburg  and  enable  us  to  compete  with  any 
other  country  in  the  world;  and  therefore  the  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior  would  be 
w^orthless  to  us,  and  the  railroads  should  not  complain.  But  the  very  moment 
that  there  are  a  thousand  vessels  carrying  ore  from  Daluth  and  the  ports  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  that  moment  the 
demand  for  railroads  for  the  class  of  goods  that  can  not  be  carried  by  the  slow 
way  of  water  transportation  arises,  and  railways  will  spring  up  and  they  will 
find  a  profitable  business  in  the  transportation  of  those  articles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  transportation  of  passengers  who  will  not  go  by  the  slow  boats.  I  want 
to  say  that  from  absolute  knowledge.  You  take  France  and  Germany  espe- 
cially, and  they  have  improved  eveiy  little  creek  and  natural  stream  of  water 
that  could  be  improved  by  any  possibility,  and  made  it  into  a  canal  or  a  navi- 
gable stream.  They  have  pushed  the  improvements  by  dams  and  dredges  and 
locks,  and  all  that,  hundreds  of  miles  into  their  mountains,  and  men  work- 
ing in  the  forests  a  long  way  up  from  their  distributing  centers,  where  they 
have  the  means  of  working  in  wood,  iron,  and  other  things,  sending  the  productsof 
their  farms  down.  They  find  that  they  get  cheap  transportation ,  and  they  develop 
their  country  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  a  short  time  those  streams  have  been 
paralleled  on  both  sides  by  profitable  railways  all  through  France  and  Germany. 
Anyone  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  those  countries  can  see  it  for  himself.  There 
never  were  any  railways  there  before.  There  is  an  improvement  there  which  any- 
body would  not 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  ( Interrupting. )  Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage 
since?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  it  incredible  when  I  read  an  article  I  find  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.  A  leading  editorial  in  that  paper  gives  notice 
to  Great  Britain  that  she  must  improve  her  waterways:  that  the  British  must  con- 
struct new  canals;  that  they  must  give  their  people  cheap  waterway  transx>orta- 
tion,  or  their  prestige  is  gone  as  a  manufacturing  country.    We  all  Imow  that  the 
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London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  central  authority  in  all  commercial  and 
transi)ortation  mutters  for  the  British  Empire,  and  so  much  importance  is  attached 
to  th(^  exx)ression  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  tne  president  of  that 
body  is  by  courtesy,  I  think— I  do  not  think  it  is  by  law— by  courtesy,  is  entitled 
to  a  seat  m  the  cabinet,  because  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
commercial  world  through  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  No  act  that  is 
passed  by  Parliament  affecting  the  commerce  or  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  is 
enacted  without  being  submitted  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  first  of 
all.  They  are  of  all  nations  of  the  world  a  conunercial  nation,  and  we  most  not 
be  the  last  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  a  people  who  have  led  for  a  thousand 
years,  as  has  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  most  humiliating  statement  for  them  to 
make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  water  rates  had  an  influence  on  the  rail  rates?— 
A.  Most  unquestionably;  and  a  wholesome  one. 

Q.  Then  you  will  qualify  your  statement  that  there  should  be  no  rivalry  between 
them?— A.  i  do  not  see  why,  from  the  fact  that  railways  are  iealousof  water  trans- 
portation. They  would  interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  if  they  could,  and  yet  they  know  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  anybody 
else  that  the  improvement  of  these  waterways  and  the  development  of  traffic  on 
the  lines  of  the  waterways  has  made  the  railways  pay. 

Q.  There  is  competition  between  them,  is  there  not — naturally,  rivalry? — ^A. 
There  is,  but  I  said  there  should  not  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mean  hostility?  Healthy  rivalry  is  a  different 
thing.— A.  Healthy  rivalry  is  a  different  thing.  Let  me  illustrate.  When  I  was 
a  lad  there  was  no  commerce  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  country  river  towna 
A  few  boats,  little  raits,  and  logs  would  go  up  and  down  once  in  a  great  while, 
and  that  was  all.  Pittsburg  was  a  little  town  of  no  account  outside  of  its  own 
local  interest.  General  Moorhead  got  a  concession  from  the  General  GK>vernment 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  put  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  in  the  Mononga- 
hela River  as  far  as  Brownsville.  People  all  thought  he  was  crazy,  and  that  the 
enterprise  would  break  him  up  before  he  got  through  with  it.  But  he  got  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  Monongahela,  and  soon  after  the  river  was  made 
navigable  this  wonderful  Youghiogheny  coal  was  discovered.  That  coal  came 
out  in  small  quantities  and  gradually  increased  the  traffic  on  the  river  until  it 
amounto'l  to  millions  of  dollars.  Now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
that  river  paralleled  with  railroads  on  both  sides  and  they  are  paying  routes.  On 
the  Ohio  River,  where  the  General  Government  has  been  making  improvements 
by  tho  movable  dam  system,  the  different  railroads,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Wheelin(?  an  1  Kentucky,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  the  Vanderbilt  system  are 
paralleling  the  Ohio  River.  They  have  paralleled  the  river  up  to  Mr.  Phillips* 
town.  And  that  is  Fupposed  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  water  routes  for  bringing 
the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  into  connection  by  waterway  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  yet  the  water  tonnage  on  all  those  rivers  has 
increased  year  by  year,  I  believe?— A.  It  has  increased  year  by  year.  The  increase 
is  not  a  regular  increase,  for  the  reason  that  the  vicissitudes  of  low  and  high  water 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  year's  traffic,  but  in  the  general  average  you  will  find 
that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  western  rivers  is  in  an  enormous  ratio.  As  I 
said  in  my  paper,  the  traffic  handled  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  rivers  is 
30,000,000  tons— an  amount  which  we  can  scarcely  ffrasp— and  that  conld  be 
increased  to  double  the  amount  if  the  Ohio  River,  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
freight,  were  improved.  The  Ohio  River  furnishes  more  than  the  Mississ.ppi  and 
all  its  other  tributaries.  We  give  the  Mississippi  Valley  17.000,0.;0  tons  a 4  against 
i;?.0  10,000  or  14,000.000  tons  originating  on  the  Mississippi  system  i  self  outside 
of  the  Ohio;  and  if  you  will  come  to  Pittsburg,  I  will  show  you  there  6  monthsor 
5  months  or  4  months  of  the  year  a  million  terns  of  coal  in  the  pool  waiting  ship- 
ment on  the  rise  of  the  river  below,  a  million  tons  of  freight.  The  one  Initial 
dam,  movable  dam,  made  by  Colonel  Merrill,  of  the  United  States  Army,  known 
as  the  Davis  Island  dam,  is  a  thing  we'll  worth  a  visit  by  anj^one  who  has  not  seen 
it.  That  has  ^iven  Pittsburg  a  harbor  from  10  to  12  miles  long  and  as  deep  as  yon 
want  it  all  the  year  round,  and  when  the  rivers  are  in  a  natural  condition  of 
activity  and  fit  for  boating,  as  they  are  now,  there  is  no  dam  in  the  river  at  all- 
free  open  navigation,  and  the  boats  come  and  go.  But  when  the  rivers  begin  to 
fall  it  is  necessary  to  store  the  water.  Then  the  movable  dam  appears  in  the  river, 
and  in  2 1  hours  there  is  a  lake  storing  water  10  or  12  miles  around  P.ttsburg  up 
the  Monongahela  to  Dam  No.  1,  and  the  same  up  the  Allegheny,  and  in  that 
harbor  you  will  find  a  minion  tons  of  stuff  awaiting  shipment  to  New  Orleans. 
The  Government  is  pushing  that  plan  of  river  improvement,  and  there  are  per- 
haps 10  or  12  or  14  of  those  dams  now  under  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  the  boats  pass  through  that  dam?    Does  it  not 
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olKtmct  navigation?— A.  They  avoid  that  by  means  of  a  lock.  The  lock  is  the 
lar|^t  lock  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Suez  Canal  lock,  and  will  take  four 
Ohio  River  steamboats  through  at  one  time  and  a  whole  fleet  of  coal.  It  is  612 
feet  long  and  1 15  feet  wide  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is  that  Davis  Island 
dam  and  lock,  and  that  system  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  there 
"wiU  be  continuous  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  from  one  yearns  end  to  another. 
There  are  some  12  dams  under  contract  now,  and  some  nearly  completed,  and 
^when  these  dams  are  completed,  as  they  will  be  in  some  years,  you  will  find  that 
the  navigable  period  of  time  will  be  increased  on  the  Ohio  River  about  2  to  3 
xnonths  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  people  of  Pittsburg  making  any  contention 
'wiui  the  railroad  people  about  the  discrimination  that  is  practiced  against  Pitts- 
burg in  favor  of  Buffalo? — A.  Yes,  there  is  complaint.  There  is  discrimination  in 
theory,  and  it  is  the  only  act  of  discrimination  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
"whatever. 

Q.  Will  von  please  describe  it?— A.  As  well  as  I  can.  It  is  due  to  the  Trans- 
continental Traffic  Association— I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is  the  associa- 
tion that  controls  the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West.  They  fix  their  terminals. 
Pittsburg  is  an  eastern  terminal,  and  so  is  Buffalo.  Those  are  the  termini  of  the 
Bvstem.  Pittsburg  is  70  miles  nearer  Chicago  than  Buffalo,  and  we  are  charged 
the  same  rate  to  Pittsburg  that  is  charged  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  Buffalo, 
and  they  have  70  miles  in  their  favor.  Now,  the  thing  does  not  stop  there;  it 
"would  not  hurt  to  pav  as  much  as  Buffalo  if  it  did.  Buffalo  Is  near  the  center  of 
a  large  market,  and  she  then  is  enabled  to  deliver  her  goods  in  the  centers  adjacent 
to  Buffalo  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we  can  get  to  those  centers,  because  we  have 
70  miles  additional  to  traverse  to  reach  her  territory;  to  reach  her  limit  as  it 
were.  We  are  70  miles  behind  her  in  eastern  shipments,  in  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  extra  70  miles  goln^  east,  and  Buffalo  pays  nothing  for  it  going  west,  and 
that  is  a  general  source  of  complaint.  Our  merchants  have  time  and  again  called 
attention  to  it,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  matter  up  and  visited  the 
railroad  companies  and  labored  with  them  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  give  Pitts- 
burg credit  for  this  70  miles?"  They  make  a  plausible  answer  and  say,  **Why, 
this  thing  affects  a  dozen  different  railways.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  can  not 
correct  it,  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  comes  here.  They  have  this  15  per 
cent.  You  will  have  to  regulate  the  whole  system.  In  the  course  of  time  you 
will  perhaps  get  the  redress  that  you  want,  but  you  can  not  get  it  now  because 
yon  are  one  of  the  terminals."  Then,  again,  you  see  a  man  can  ship  to  the  Buf- 
falo terminus  at  a  certain  rate  and  then  get  down  to  New  York  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and  we  do  not  like  that.  Then, 
they  Bay  New  York  is  a  competing  point.  And  so  is  Buffalo  a  competing  point. 
The  river  is  there,  and  the  Welland  Canal  comes  in  there,  and  laymen  lil^e  myself 
can  not  answer  those  things.  I  can  not,  I  am  sure.  If  we  were  all  in  business 
and  we  were  shipping  to  a  competing  point,  we  would  have  to  compete  with 
everything  that  was  at  that  point  to  obtain  the  trade.  If  we  had  the  trade  in  a 
point  that  was  not  competing  we  would  charge  what  rate  we  pleased,  and  we 
would  charge  a  good  round  rate.  And  that  is  the  point  of  contention  with  the 
Pittsburg  men,  that  we  do  not  get  shipments  from  the  west  on  the  same  equitable 
terms  that  Buffalo  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  makes  more  competition  between  Buffalo  and 
thofle  points  west  of  Buffalo?— A.  Yes:  they  throw  that  in;  that  they  can  move 
stnff  nrom  Buffalo  to  Europe  without  breaking  bulk. 

Since  writing  the  above.  I  learn  that  the  differential  In  favor  of  Buffalo  as  against 
Pittsburg  has  been  removed,  and  the  two  cities  in  (luestion  pay  the  same  ratable 
charges  on  through  freight. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  vou  know  how  large  the  ships  are  that  can  get 
through  the  canal? — A.  I  think  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of  water  can 
not  get  through  the  Welland  Canal.  The  Canadian  government  has  asked  the 
United  States  again  and  again  to  join  in  deepening  the  Welland  Canal,  giving  us 
all  the  concessions  we  want,  or  to  unite  witn  us  in  constructing  an  entirely  new 
water  route.  Or  they  say  they  will  come  over  on  the  United  States  side  and  pay 
half  the  cost  of  constructing  a  United  States  waterway  altogether  on  United 
States  ground.  The  British  people  appreciate  the  value  of  getting  to  tide  water 
without  breaking  bulk  on  the  lake  trioutaries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  merchants  of  Pittsburg  made  any  complaint 
about  recent  increases  of  rates  by  changing  goods  from  one  classification  to 
another?— A.  No.  I  could  embrace  in  the  answer  to  this  something  1  said  a  little 
while  ago— that  the  institution  lam  connected  with  tried  the  experiment  for  2  or 
Syears  of  proving  by  our  own  people  that  there  were  wrongs  in  the  way  of  dis- 
cnmination  which  should  be  righted,  and  we  made  a  complete  failure  of  it.    So 
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if  there  are  instances  of  discrimination  they  are  kept  carefully  from  the  inzblic  to 
the  extent  of  famishinfl'  any  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  I  was,  I  coofees, 
very  much  disappointed.  I  believed  that  there  was  a  large  amonnt  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Pittsbnrg,  from  public  opinion  and  general  clamor,  and  I  thonght 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  the  intermediary  by  which  those  wrongs  could 
be  righted. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  about  discriminations.  I  am  speaking  about 
raising  the  f reign t  rates  indirectly  by  changinflr  goods  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
classitication. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  complaint. 

Q.  Ha?  that  come  up  in  a  recent  period? — A.  I  think  not.  I  only  know,  as  I 
think  I  should  have  told  you,  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  railway  transportation. 
I  only  deal  with  such  facts  as  I  can  compass;  but  from  the  best  knowledge  that  I 
am  able  to  get  the  railroad  companies  themselves— the  great  trunk  lines — have 
been  engaged  for  years  in  an  endeavor  to  simplify  the  classifications — to  make 
them  more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  country— that  they  are  at  work  at  it 
and  huve  been  for  years,  and  thev  have  reduced  the  number  of  classes  very  largely 
already.  I  believe  this  is  their  claim,  that  if  they  are  left  alone  they  will,  in  the 
course  of  time— say  within  a  year — secure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  acceptable  and 
suitable  classification  of  freights  for  the  whole  country.  They  think  ih&t  is  a 
matter  which  they  alone  are  able  to  handle  successfully. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  vou  whether,  in  your  opinion,  labor  organizations  on  the 
whole  have  been  beneficial  to  the  industries  at  Pittsburg.  Of  course,  that  includes 
all  those  engaged  in  those  industries. — A.  I  would  not  say  they  have.  Up  to 
within  the  period  of  a  few  years  I  think  that  most  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  worked  mischievously  to  the  men  who  were  members  of  the  organ- 
izations; but  now,  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  I  am  undergoing  a  change  of 
mind  on  that  subject.  I  meet  the  officers  and  vepresentatives  of  such  bodies,  and 
they  are  men  as  intelligent  as  the  general  run  of  men  sitting  around  this  table,  I 
was  going  to  say — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  They  are  not  unreasonable.  I 
have  myself  been  nearly  all  my  life  employing  men  and  opposed  to  labor  organi- 
zations, as  I  say;  but  now  I  am  less  opposed  than  I  was. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Opposed  to  organized  labor? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean; 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  fail  in  a  single  case  where  organized  labor  has  asserted 
itself,  that,  with  a  meeting  of  both  parties,  it  has  not  been  settled;  and  now  I 
believe  that  the  men  who  are  controlling  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
they  ever  were  before,  and  if  properly  handled  under  proper  regulations.  I  think 
they  can  b^^  made  more  useful  in  preventing  strikes  and  labor  troubles  which  are 
constantly  threatening  this  country.  From  my  own  standpoint,  generally,  I  do 
not  see  the  difference  between  meeting  three  or  four  intelligent  mechanics  who  are 
representatives  and  conferring  with  them  about  the  difficulties  in  the  trade  with 
the  em  plover  and  consulting  with  the  men  who  are  in  workshops;  and  that  has 
been  mainlv  the  point  of  difference.  The  emplovers  will  say,  **  if  a  man  is  over- 
worked and  underpaid  let  him  come  into  this  office  and  we  are  here  to  hear  him; 
but  if  he  and  his  colleagues  think  that  they  are  not  getting  justice,  and  they  send 
the  secretary  of  their  union  and  the  representatives  of  the  union,  we  will  not  hear 
those  8  men."  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  justice  and  equity,  why  are 
they  not  justly  entitled— if  there  are  5.000  men  working  in  a  big  works,  they  can 
not  all  come  in  in  a  body — to  send  their  representatives  to  this  manufacturing  con- 
cern, who  represent  themselves  by  delegations  and  not  by  the  stockholders  in  a 
body?  And  I  assure  you  that  the  character  of  the  men  is  such  that  you  can  very 
well  afford  to  confer  with  them.  I  see  pictures  in  the  paper  there  Findicat'n^J 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  are  officers  of  the  trades  unions  about  Pittsburff  m 
this  sheet-steel  trouble,  showing  how  the  employers  had  to  receive  them.  They 
made  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  whole  difficulty.  The  labor  leaders  showed 
themselves  just  as  intelligent  as  the  men  who  control  the  Carnegie  works  in  their 
own  line  of  business;  and  by  and  by«  I  think,  when  they  come  to  have  the  right 
of  representation,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  a  right  to  organize  for  all  lawf at 
and  proper  purposes,  you  will  ^et  a  better  understanding  of  those  men,  and  there 
will  be  fewer  strikes  and  less  difficulty  in  the  labor  situation  than  there  was  under 
the  old  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  great  growth  of  corporations,  which  are  said  to  be  soulless, 
ana  of  the  elimination  of  many  individual  employers,  do  you  see  the  necessity,  as 
a  measure  of  self-defense,  (or  the  men  to  organize  for  self-preservation? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  have  their  diffi- 
culties or  their  questions  of  right  or  wrong  settled  in  any  other  way  than  by  organ- 
izat  on.  In  the  old  times  a  man  would  have  a  blacksmith  shop  and  he  would  work 
himself  and  have  two  or  three  helpers.  Then  they  did  not  need  any  organization; 
they  did  not  need  any  representatives.  He  was  among  the  men  and  he  knew  what 
was  wrong  and  so  did  they.    Now,  the  men  who  control  the  great  industries  of 
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the  country  do  not  know  their  men;  wonld  not  know  them  if  they  should  see  them. 
If  a  man  should  go  into  the  office  of  the  employer  and  say  '*  I  have  been  abused 
and  cheated  out  of  my  wages,"  the  employer  could  not  settle  the  trouble.  He  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  man  or  his  work,  or  his  rights  or  his  wrongs.  But 
if  the  men  are  represented  by  intelligent  men  and  the  managers  and  foremen  that 
know  the  conditions  of  affairs  are,  the^  stand  a  better  chance  of  settling  those 
things  than  bygoing  in  singly  and  making  a  plea  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  a  representatiye,  who  is  not  subject 
to  discharge,  is  sent  to  the  concern  there  is  less  danger  of  wrei^ing  vengeance? — 
A.  Yes,  that  13  one  element  in  this  question;  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  this  great  consolidation  of  corx>orate 
wealth  has  or  has  not  a  tendency  to  make  both  a  labor  class  and  a  capitalistic 
class?  Is  there  going  to  be  hereafter  the  same  chance  for  a  laboring  man  to  advance, 
become  a  capitalist,  that  there  has  been  heretofore? — A.  That  question  is  a  little 
deep.  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  an  intelligent  mechanic  could  not  be 
promoted  to  be  a  manager  and  finally  a  stockholder  and  maybe  president  of  a  great 
industrial  association.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  if  he  has  the 
brains  and  the  intellect  to  raise  himself  above  the  army  of  his  fellow-men. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  about  some  of  the  managers  of  the  Carnegie  works 
ana  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  some  of  those  men?— A.  The 
managers  of  the  Carnegie  works  are  all  men  that  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks, 
and  the  consolidation  has  chosen  those  men  to  conduct  those  vast  business  interests. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  Mr.  Schwab?— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Schwab  was  a  working  man  in 
the  yards  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  works  when  he  began,  and  he  is  the  president  of  the 
billion- dollar  association.    And  Mr.  Corry  was  taken  from  the  ranks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  Mr.  Carnegie  was? — ^A.  Mr.  Carnegie  delivered 
messages  from  the  telegraph  companv  to  my  father's  tanyard  down  there— a  little 
bullet-headed  bov — and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  should  control  the  in^^s- 
trial  world,  nearly,  but  he  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  not  these  men  all  start  when  the  industry  was  small? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  they  could  not  have  done  so  if  the  industry  had  been  quite 
large?— A.  The  Carnegie  institution- the  Edgar  Thomson  Works— was  a  big  insti- 
tution when  Mr.  Carnegie  took  hold  of  it.  They  could  not  make  good  steel,  nor 
good  steel  rails.  By  and  by  they  got  an  intelligent  workman  there.  His  name 
was  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  showed  the  Carnegie  people  how  to  make  good  steel  and 
good  steel  rails.  He  was  a  workingman,  taken  out  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works, 
-and  he  met  a  very  shocking  death  in  one  of  those  great  retorts.  One  of  them 
burst,  and  he  ran  in  to  help  the  men,  and  they  were  all  burned  together.  But  he 
was  a  workingman,  as  I  told  you,  taken  from  the  furnaces  at  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company.  Other  men  came  along.  There  were  men  in  there  who  were  capital- 
ists who  were  all  turned  out  of  their  jobs— all  capitalists.  Mr.  Carnegie  turned 
them  aU  out,  and  put  these  workingmen  in  one  at  a  time,  until  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  concern,  unless  in  some  clerical  depuir 
ment,  that  did  not  start  in  the  yards  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  Mr.  Schwab  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  as  is  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Corry  is  another.  They  are  all 
young  men,  and  have  worked  at  the  furnaces  and  at  the  rolling.  And  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why,  in  view  of  all  these  ^eat  consolidations,  that  men  having  the 
skill  and  brains  should  not  be  promoted  just  as  they  were.  The  question  of  these 
consolidations  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  aJl  over  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  future  of  this  thing  is  to  be.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  forecast  it  successfully,  and  it  is  of  such  magnitude  that  we  are  trying  the 
best  we  can  to  look  out  .for  the  future.  In  the  first  instance,  many  ])eople  say  we 
are  all  going  to  destruction  in  this  country  because  individual  effort  will  be  crushed 
out  and  nothing  but  the  monoi)oly  will  be  left.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  since  these 
consolidations  began  (some  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  nrstof  them  was  under- 
taken in  the  great  industrials  of  this  country)  we  have  begun  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  can  make  things  more  cheaply,  and  it  seems  we  are 
making  better  things  than  we  did  before.  The  query*  then,  is,  if  we  abolish  these 
consolidations  and  put  the  concerns  all  back  into  their  original  condition,  whether 
we  would  not  be  working  a  serious  injury  to  the  general  welfare  of  this  country. 
These  are  questions  that  are  too  £^eat  for  me,  but  they  ought  to  be  considered. 
The  rapid  progress  we  are  making  in  supplying  the  world  is  of  such  a  character 
that  we  must  be  careful  and  conservative  when  we  disturb  the  elements  of  trade 
that  have  done  so  much  for  us. 

Q.  The  champions  of  industrial  combinations  are  now  saying  that  one  of  the 
very  fruitful  causes  of  financial  panics  or  crises  in  the  past  has  been  overproduc- 
tion, and  if  that  could  be  done  away  with  there  would  be  less  danger  of  th  se 
financial  troubles;  and  they  say  that  these  great  consolidations  that  are  taking 
place  enable  those  in  control  of  a  certain  line  of  industry  to  keep  the  production 
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concern  a  right  to  follow  np  a  small  indnstry  and  clnb  it  ont  of  its  market? — ^A.  I 
think  not.  Anything  that  wonld  interfere  with  legitimate  enterprise  onght  to  be 
a  fair  subject  for  governmental  interference.  Bat  as  far  as  outside  markets  are 
concerned,  it  were  better  to  let  them  alone.  Yon  may  recall  that  80  years  ago 
steel  rails  were  worth  $100  a  ton.  and  that  $100  a  ton  was  paid  in  gold  to  foreign 
countries.  The  purchases  drained  this  country  of  gold.  They  were  only  manu- 
factured in  Europe,  and  they  were  paid  for  in  gold.  Our  money  was  only  worth 
50  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  his  enormous  monopoly  trom  the 
day  he  began  to  make  rails,  brought  them  down  from  $100  a  ton  to  about  $20.  and 
scores  andf  thousands  of  men  were  employed  who  never  would  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  inside  of  an  industrial  plant. 
.(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Ifojf  7, 1901. 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  P.  J.  McGOVEEH, 

Chairman  Southern  Cltusification  Commiilee, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  P.  J.  McGovern,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Com- 
mittee, was  introduoed  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  your  occupation  and  address? — A.  Chairman 
of  the  Southern  Claasiiication  Committee,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  organization  of  this  committee,  its 
relations  to  the  railroads,  and  its  functionsf— A.  Possibly  I  could  best  answer  that 
question  by  quoting  from  a  letter  which  I  wrpte  on  September  15  last  to  the  Hon. 
John  D.  Mclnnis,  president  of  the  Mississippi  railroad  commission:    (Reading:) 

"File  710.]  "SorTHKRN  Classification  CoMMrrnsK, 

**Atlantay  (?«.,  September  15, 1900. 
"Hon.  John  D.  McInnis, 

"  President  MUHasippi  Railroad  Commieaion,  Jackson,  Miss, 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Some  little  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Powell, 
assistant  freight  trafiic  manager  Southern  Railway  Company,  stating  that  you  had 
probably  communicated,  or  would  communicate,  with  us  respecting  recent  changes 
in  tho  southern  classification,  and  he  asked  that  we  prepare  and  send  you  a  list  of 
the  changes  tliat  had  been  made  in  the  southern  classification,  together  with  the 
reanous  for  those  changes.  We  have  received  no  communication  from  you  on  the 
subject,  but  that  fact  has  not  bc«*n  the  cause  of  our  failure  to  write  yon.  I^ress  of 
other  matterK,  including  preparations  for  a  meeting  of  our  committee  next  week,  at 
which  quite  a  lengthy  docket  is  to  be  considered,  has  operated  to  prevent  an  earlier 
com]>lianco  with  Mr.  Powell's  request. 

''The  country  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  classification  districts  or 
territories : 

**  1.  The  territory  covered  by  the  official  classification,  and  which  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomao  rivers,  and  east  ol  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Chicago. 

**2.  Tne  territory  covered  by  the  western  olassifioation,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

''3.  The  territory  covered  by  the  southern  classification,  lying  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

'*  Of  course  you  understand  that  in  all  three  of  the  territories  referred  to  various 
exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the  shape  either  of  commodity  tariffs 
or  wiiat  we  term  classification  exception  sheets. 

''In  dealing  with  classification  matters  we  usually  divide  the  classification  into 
three  parts : 

"1.  The  general  rules  which  govern  in  the  application  of  the  rates  and  which  are 
published  in  the  first  part  of  the  classification. 

"2.  The  descriptions  of  the  articles,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  article,  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc.,  and 

"3.  The  ratings  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take. 

"  Now,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  southern  classific-ation,  changes  have  been  made 
in  all  three  of  the  parts  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the  rules  have  been  changed  or 
modified:  many  ot  the  descriptions  have  been  changed  and,  we  believe,  greatly 
improved  and  simplified,  and  a  good  many  of  the  ratings  themselves  have  been 
changed. 
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"No  statement  has  been  prepared,  or  could  be  very  satisfactorily  prepared,  which 
'would  show  the  actual  and  exact  changes  in  the  rules,  descriptions,  and  ratings. 
Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  way  by  which  to  ascertain  the  changes  would  be  a 
eomparison  of  the  present  and  former  classifications,  item  by  item.  For  instance, 
-tbe  furniture  list  has  been  entirely  revised  and  greatly  reduced  as  to  the  number  of 
items  in  it,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to  show  in  tabulated  form  the  exact  differ- 
ences between  the  old  classification  and  the  present  one.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
^vfaat  follows  must  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  without  attempting  to  give  you 
exact  details  as  to  each  of  the  many  articles  or  items  in  the  classification. 

*'  Organization  and  objects  of  the  Southern  CtasHJicaiion  Committee. — The  Southern 
Classification  Committee  was  organized  April  15, 1899,  and  its  articles  of  association 
provide  that  the  object  of  the  committee  is  '  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform 
freight  classification,  and  the  publicity  of  same,  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  affecting  commerce.'  Its  mem- 
"bership  is  composed  of  'Transportation  companies  members  of  the  Southeastern 
Freight  Association,  and  meml^rs  of  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, and  other  companies  operating  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  (including  coastwise  steamship  companies 
parties  to  tarifia  of  through  rates  governed  by  the  southern  freight  classification).''' 
So  that  the  commission  will  understand  that  the  territory  embraced  in  the  mem- 
1>ership  of  the  classification  committee  is  that  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Bonth  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  we  include  also  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
steamship  companies  that  handle  business  into  and  out  of  that  territory. 

"The  need  of  such  a  committee  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  carriers  in  this 
territory,  and  negotiations  looking  to  its  formation  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  prior  to  its  final  organization.  Similar  committees  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  official  classification  tierritory  and  in  the  western  classification  territory  for 
many  years  previous,  and  have  demonstrated  their  value  and  usefnlness. 

"  Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  committee  classification  matters  were  handled 
by  the  freight  traffic  associations,  along  with  other  rate  questions;  but  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  this  important  branch  of  the  ratu-making 
problem  ought  to  be  given  separate  and  special  consideration  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  whole  territory;  that  an  official  ought  to  be  employed  to  gatL-er  neces- 
sary and  proper  information  and  data  bearing  on  classification  matters,  and  in  short 
that  the  growth  of  transportation  interests  and  traffic  in  southern  territory  justi- 
fied this  further  step  in  specialization." 

The  membership  is  the  same  now ;  it  fluctuates  a  little,  but  it  is  42  members  now. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Only  one  member  representing  each  linef — A.  Each  line 
has  1  vote — each  system,  yon  might  say,  because  some  of  the  systems  have  4  or  5  or 
more  separate  corporate  lines,  corporate  interests,  and  our  articles  provide  that 
where  there  are  2  or  more  members  with  1  traffic  official  only  1  vote  is  allowed, 
BO  that  we  have  42  separate  interests.  I  can  not  say  that  they  are  independent;  a 
^ood  many  of  them  are  affiliated  interests  like  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  member  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  system  or  interest,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  interest, 
bat  they  are  separately  managed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  You  have  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  this 
committee f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Will  yon  insert  that  in  your  testimony? — A.  I  will  file  it  as  an  exhibit. 
(ContinueH  reading  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis:) 

**  The  articles  of  association  provide  for  a  subcommittee  of  15  members,  which  is 
composed  of  representative  lines,  and  includes  both  rail  carriers  and  water  carriers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  that  subcommittee  to  carefully  consider  all  facts  and  information 
submitted  by  the  chairman,  or  by  shippers,  to  hear  complaints,  statements  or  argu- 
ments from  shippers  or  their  representatives,  whether  oral  or  written,  and  there- 
upon to  submit  recommendation  for  the  individual  concurrence  of  all  the  members 
ot'tht/  entire  committee,  which  at  present  is  composed  of  42  railway  and  steamship 
lines.  If  thus  concurred  in,  the  recommendations  are  published  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  the  nse  of  all  lines.'' 

I  think  that  far  will  answer  as  to  the  organization  of  the  committee  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Are  any  functions  given  to  this  committee  other  than  those  of  making  up  the 
classifioation  f  Do  you  have  any  powers  other  than  that  of  recommending  f  Can 
you  enfore  the  classification  f — A.  Tiie  subcommittee  recommends  to  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  if  concurred  in  by  the  general  committee,  the  chairman  then  publishes 
it  and  it  becomes  the  official  issue  of  the  members. 

Q.  Does  it  become  thereby  binding  upon  those  members?  That  is,  are  all  the 
members  of  the  association  compelled  to  accept  that  rating  f — A.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled. They  accept  it  and  they  file  it  as  their  own  issue — rather  they  have  a  general 
notice  on  file  with  the  Interstate  CommiRsion  to  the  effect  that  our  issues  shall  be 
considered  their  official  issue  unless  the  commission  is  advised  to  the  contrary.    If  we 
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do  something  that  a  line  does  not  care  to  aooepiL  it  would  give  ns  notice  and  also 
file  that  notice  with  the  Interstate  Commission.     We  have  bad  very  little  of  thai. 

Q.  But  might  a  line  act  independently  thereupon  if  it  choee  f — A.  Oh,  yes ;  oh,  yes. 
Wo  have  had  very  little  of  that.  We  have  had  some  differences  with  one  of  the  lirge 
lines  in  our  territory.    We  have  about  settled  that,  or  hope  to  sbortly. 

Q.  Do  all  or  a  considerable  number  of  these  representatives  actually  meet  at  one 
time  together,  or  is  it  arranged  by  correspondence  f — ^A.  It  is  done  in  meetinga,  and 
the  subcommittee  of  15  practically  does  all  the  work  of  the  committee.  As  yoa  will 
understand,  it  is  like  certain  Congressional  committees;  this  subcommittee  does  the 
work,  and  it  is  nearly  all  done  in  meetinf^  At  those  meetings — the  total  memlter- 
ship  being  1.5— two-thirds  is  necessary  ior  a  quorum  and  we  usually  have  12  or  13 
present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  representatives  usually  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
several  roads f — A.  The  traffic  officials;  that  is,  traffic  managers,  general  freight 
agents,  assistant  general  freight  agents.  The  same  officials  wno  make  the  olaaaifi- 
cations  make  the  rates  in  the  rate-nutking  organizations. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kipley.)  But  in  making  the  rates  they  to  some  degree  act  independ- 
ently, do  they,  or  do  they  all  concur  in  making  the  rates  in  the  same  way  they  do  in 
the  classifications  f — A.  They  all  concur.  The  principal  difference  between  our  arti- 
cles and  the  articles  of  aesociatiun  of  what  we  call  the  traffic  organization,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ours,  is  that  the^  require  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  subject.  One 
negative  defeats  it.  Now,  you  will  find  that  in  our  articles  of  association  we  have  a 
five-sixths  rule. 

Q,  Will  you  explain  before  you  go  further  the  different  associations  to  which  yon 
have  referred,  ana  can  you  point  out  from  the  map  the  territory  covered  by  the  rate- 
adjustment  associations  ana  the  others  f — A.  Yes.  The  Southeastern  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  takes  in  the  territory  which  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cin- 
cinnati down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Cincinnati  down  through  Middlesboro,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  and  Montgomery 
to  l-ensacola,  Fla.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association  takes  in  the  territory  east 
of  that  just  defined  and  going  as  far  east  as  Gainesville,  Athens,  Augusta,  and 
Charleston.  The  territory  east  of  that  last  described  is  known  as  the  territory  of  the 
Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Q.  These  three  associations  now  which  you  have  defined  have  what  funotiona,  and 
what  is  their  relation  to  the  Southern  Classification  Committee? — A.  They  make 
the  rates  on  all  the  com])etitive  traffic  in  their  respective  territories — not  local,  but 
competitive. 

Q.  And  what  is  their  organization? — A.  Their  organization  is  somewhat  similar  to 
ours,  composed  of  all  lines  that  want  to  join. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  associations  operating 
for  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States — one  class  of  associations  which  makes  the 
rates  and  one  other  association,  entirely  distinct, which  makes  the  classification f — 
A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  relation  between  those  two  kinds  of  associations — the  rate  mak- 
ing and  the  classification? — A.  It  is  all  really  a  part  of  the  rate  making.  The 
making  of  freight  classiti cations  is  the  making  of  rates.  It  is  a  part  of  the  rate 
making  and,  as  1  stated,  formerly  the  rate-making  associations  handled  the  classifi- 
cation ns  one  of  many  rate  questions,  but  they  do  not  give  it  enough  attention.  They 
had  too  much  else  to  do.  In  the  other  two  sections  of  the  country  they  had  classifi- 
cation committees,  and  they  thought  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  have 
one  down  South.  You  might  say  this  committee  is  auxiliary  to  the  traffic  associ- 
ations.    It  is  an  offshoot  from  them. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  this.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  two  factors 
enter  into  the  final  determination  of  a  rate:  First,  4he  rate  itself;  and,  secondly,  the 
classification  of  freight  to  which  that  rate  applies? — A.  Correct. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  action  by  the  same  individuals  looking  to  harmony  between  those 
two  factors  which  go  to  make  the  final  rate? — A.  The  two  things  are  determined  by 
practically  the  same  people  acting  through  difierent  bodies.  To  illustrate,  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Mr.  Winbum,  is  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber also  of  our  classification  committee.  Now,  the  fixing  of  what  the  first-class  rate 
shall  be  from  Atlanta  to  Richmcmd  is  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  Southeastern  Freight 
Association.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  <letermine<l  what  articles  shall  take  that  first- 
class  rate  he  acts  through  the  classification  committee. 

Q.  In  the  one  case,  however,  in  the  classification  committee,  you  state  that  five- 
sixths  may  fix  the  classification?— A.  That  governs.  That  does  not  prevent  a  line 
from  acting  independently  afterwanlB,  if  it  wants  to.  It  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
classification.  Naturally  we  understand,  or  we  ought  to  understand,  that  no  articles 
of  association  can  deprive  a  linu  of  its  inherent  right  to  make  its  own  rates,  oinoe 
the  Trans-Missouri  decision.     We  nnderstand  that. 

Q.  These  are  not,  then,  in  any  sense  ])yols  f — A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  And  the  J  have  uo  financial  functions  ? — A.  None  whatever.  1  he  articles  explain 
that  the  expenses  of  the  committee  are  divided  on  the  mileage  basis.  That  is  the 
only  money  we  handle,  i  ur  committee  does  not  even  undertake  to  enforce  or  t^ 
scrutinize  the  application  of  the  classification  after  it  is  once  published. 

Q.  Any  railroad,  then,  which  chooses  to  dissent  from  the  rates  or  the  classifications 
ifixed  by  these  several  associations  is  at  liberty  to  do  sof — A.  Oh,  yes,  it  has  that 
right;  you  can  not  take  it  away.  It  would  be  illegal  for  it  to  sign  its  right  away 
to  do  that. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  have  you  actually  issued  f — A.  We  have  issued  three 
since  the  organization  of  the  committee.  I  will  file  a  copy  of  each  with  the  com- 
mission, and  I  will  file  a  copy  of  the  old  classification.  No.  25,  which  was  superseded 
by  onr  first  issue. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  No.  25?  Do  we  understand  that  there  have  been  25  pre- 
▼ions  issues  of  these  classifications? — A.  Yes;  we  used  to  show  that  [showing  inside 
title  page  of  No.  25].    That  is  where  we  got  the  number. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  that  number  25  prepared  by  your  committee? — A.  No; 
that  was  the  last  one  published  prior  to  the  organization  of  our  committee.  It  was 
superseded  by  our  first  publication,  No.  26. 

Q.  What  body  prepared  that? — A.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association.  Now, 
as  1  stated  a  while  ago,  prior  to  the  organization  of  onr  committee,  the  classification 
feature  of  the  rate-making  matter  was  handled  by  the  traffic  associations.  That 
"was  published  by  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association  and  shows  that  it  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  S.  £.  M.  Y.  A.,  which  means  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley 
Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  it  also  concurred  in  by  the  Southwestern  and  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  associations? — A.  It  does  not  show;  but  it  was  concurred  in. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  still  a  single  classification  for  the  Southern  territory, 
although  it  was  not  made  in  just  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  time? — A.  Exactly. 
It  was  really  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  was  not  made  through  a  separate 
committee,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Q.  W^e  have  had  at  various  times  complaints  before  this  commission  from  mer- 
chants' associations  that  the  recent  classifications,  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  have  intro- 
duced many  changes  in  the  classes,  and  especially  in  the  distinction  between  carload 
and  less  than  carload  lots.  Will  yon  make  a  statement  respecti ng these veralclassi- 
iications?' — A.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  by  reading'  these  otlier  sections  of  my 
letter  to  Colonel  Mclnnis.     [Reading:] 

**In  the  preliminary  meetings  leading  up  to  the  organization  of  the  committee  it 
was  urged  by  many,  and  was  generally  conceded,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
new  committee  would  be  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  the  entire  classifi- 
cation. Such  a  work  had  not  before  been  attempted.  Under  the  old  plan,  classifica- 
tion matters  were  handled  piecemeal;  additions  and  changes  were  made  from  time 
to  time  without  proper  regard  for  the  effect  which  such  action  might  or  ought  to 
have  upon  other  analogous  articles;  and  the  result  was,  as  every  one  familiar  with 
the  situation  well  knows,  that  the  classification  abounded  in  conflicting  ratings, 
inconsistencies,  and  incongruities. 

*'The  new  committee  undertook  the  revision.  It  began  with  the  iron  and  steel 
list.  A  special  subcommittee  of  6  members  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question. 
That  special  subcommittee  held  a  2  days'  session  in  October  and  another  2  days'  ses- 
sion in  November,  1899.  It  reported  to  the  standing  subcommittee  an  entire  revised 
list  of  iron  and  steel  articles,  both  as  to  descriptions  and  ratings,  which  report  was 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  without  substantial  changes,  and  was  concurred  in 
by  the  various  individual  lines;  and  the  changes  thus  adopted  were  published  in 
Southern  classification  No.  26,  effective  February  1,  1900.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
revision  of  the  iron  and  steel  list  contained  advances  in  a  good  many  ratings. 

"  In  continuation  of  the  work  of  revision  the  standing  subcommittee  held  an  8  days' 
session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Decrmbcr,  1899,  at  which  time  the  entire  classification 
(with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and  steel  list)  was  carefully  gone  over  and  a  revised 
classification  submitted.  That  revised  classification  was  considered  at  meetings  of 
the  entire  committee  held  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  January  4-5,  1900,  and  January  21,  1900, 
which  were  the  largest  gatherings  of  transportation  lines  ever  held  in  the  South  for 
the  sole  consideration  of  classification  matters.  The  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee were  carefully  gone  over,  item  by  item;  substantial  modifications  were 
niade  in  those  recommendations;  further  correspondence  ensued  between  important 
lines  as  to  those  modifications,  and  the  result  was  finally  promulgated  in  classifica- 
tion No.  27,  taking  efi'ect  June  1,  1900. 

'*The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  is  submitted  to 
show  that  these  important  matters  have  been  giv«m  the  fullest  consideration  and 
that  the  advances  recently  made  in  the  classification  have  not  been  the  result  of  a 
preconceived  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  principal  lines  to  put  up  the  rates 


1  See  especially  charges  regarding  changes  and  advances  in  Southern  Claiisification,  carload  rates, 
etc.,  in  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Langley,  post,  p.  869. 
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on  the  shipping  public.  At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  Sonthem  transporta- 
tion has  the  matter  of  freight  classification,  in  all  of  its  bearings  and  features,  been 
given  snch  close,  thoiightnil,  and  thoroagh  consideration. 

''  Now,  it  happened  that  the  revision  referred  to  came  at  a  time  of  estraordinarj 
trade  conditions,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  justified  substantial 
advance  in  many  of  the  ratings.  There  had  been  marked  increases  in  the  prices  of 
many  important  commodities,  and  this  seemed  to  be  especially  true  of  those  articles 
whose  use  and  cost  enter  most  largely  into  the  operation  of  transportation  lines.  As 
bearing  on  this  point,  we  submit  herewith  a  statement  prepared  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  in  this  territory,  showing  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  railway  material 
and  supplies  during  the  years  1897  and  1900,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  said  cost.  It  is  a  fact,  of  which  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  some  of  the 
lines  in  this  territory  have  actually  shown  a  reduced  net  revenue  during  certain 
periods  as  against  an  increased  gross  revenue  during  the  same  periods,  and  this  is 
attributed  entirely  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  used  in  operation  and  not  to 
any  other  or  spcM-ial  cause. 

''  But  we  insist  that  the  revision  of  the  classification  would  have  occurred  regard- 
less of  trade  conditions,  and  that  the  object  of  the  revision  was  not  entirely  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ratings,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  qnarters. 
The  need  for  the  revision  has  been  previously  above  explained,  and  in  going  over 
the  classification  it  was  believed  and  found  that  many  of  the  existing  ratings  were 
unreasonably  low  in  and  of  themselves;  that,  based  on  values,  risk,  density,  method 
of  packing,  etc.,  some  advances  would  be  entirely  proper,  and  by  comparison  with 
the  ratings  in  etfect  on  the  same  articles  in  the  other  two  classification  territories  it 
was  also  believed  and  found,  and  could  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ratings  on 
many  articles  were  unreasonably  low.  It  was  observed  in  some  instances  that  the 
rating  on  an  ordinary  article  of  shipment  not  subject  to  any  special  conditions  of 
supply  or  demand  was  three  or  four  classes  lower  than  in  the  ofiicial  and  Western 
classifications,  and  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  justification  for  this  difference  the 
rating  was  advanced. 

''We  do  submit,  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  the  honorable  commission,  of 
which  you  are  the  head,  clothed  with  the  authority  to  establish  reasonable  rates 
and  classification  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  ought  not  to  finally  disapprove  and  set 
aside  an  entire  classification,  planned  and  formulated  in  the  manner  and  undt^r  tiie 
circumstances  above  described,  without  subhtaiitial  and  excellent  reasons.  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  the  work  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  organized  as 
above  explained  and  dealing  with  these  matters  in  the  thorough  and  systematic 
way  above  set  forth,  ought  to  have  the  most  careful  and  detailed  consideration  by 
your  honorable  body  before  undertaking  to  decide  broadly  that  everything  done  by 
the  classification  committee  has  been  wrong,  unwise,  or  improper. 

"  Classification  Xo.  26  as  compared  with  No.  -27. — As  already  stated,  classification  No. 
26  went  into  eff'ect  on  February  1,  1900.  Upon  comparing  it  with  No.  25  the  first 
important  change  that  will  naturally  occur  to  you  is  the  tact  that  the  old  double- 
column  plan  was  abandoned  for  the  single-column  plan.  In  other  words,  classifica- 
tion No.  26  shows  only  one  rating  opposite  each  item,  while  the  previous  classifioa- 
tion  showed  two  ratings  opposite  many  of  the  articles,  one  in  the  '  carrier's  risk ' 
and  the  other  in  the  so-called  *  released'  column." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Will  you  explain  what  that  means f — A.  In  classification  No. 
25,  and  in  all  previous  clas-sifications  for  many  years,  we  showed  two  columns  of 
ratings.  The  commission  will  understand  it  in  a  moment  at  a  glance.  In  the  first 
column  we  showed  what  is  known  as  the  carrier^s  risk  or  common  law  liability  rat- 
ing ;  in  the  second  column  we  showed  the  owner's  risk  or  limited  liability  rating,  the 
first  column  rating  being  naturally  higher  than  the  second.  Now,  in  going  through 
the  old  classiii cation  No.  25,  we  found  that  there  was  no  sort  of  consistency  or  nni- 
formity  or  anything  approaching  uniformity  between  the  two  columns. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  an  example? — A.  I  believe  I  can  do  it  better  this 
way:  We  found  that  about  1,700  items  or  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  carriers 
risk  column,  the  first  column;  two  hundred  odd  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  sec- 
ond column ;  590  or  600  items,  the  remaining  items,  were  shown  in  both  columns. 
Now,  we  found  that  where  two  ratings  were  shown  they  varied  all  the  way  from  14 
per  cent  to  280  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  the  carrier's  risk  rate  was  14  per  cent  higher 
than  the  owner's  risk  rate  in  some  instauces  aud  280  per  cent  higher  in  some  other 
instances.  We  found  farther  that,  probably  owing  to  a  clerical  error,  misunder- 
standing, or  what  not,  many  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  first  column  that  were 
subject  to  great  risk  in  handling.  For  instance,  you  will  find  acids  N.  O.  S. — that 
is,  acids  not  otherwise  specified — only  in  the  first  column.  Everybody  understands 
that  acids  are  a  risky  thing  to  handle,  and  yet  in  this  old  classification  they  were 
shown  only  in  the  carrier's  risk  column,  an  anomaly  or  absurdity  that  may  have  had 
its  birth  in  some  clerical  error  somewhere.  There  [pointing  to  classification  No.  25] 
are  two  columns,  and  a  list  of  acids.     Some  are  only  in  the  first  column  aud  some 
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only  in  the  second  colnmn  and  some  in  both,  all'under  the  head  of  acids,  and  no  uni- 
ibrmity  abont  it.  Well,  we  did  not  see  any  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  abandon 
-that  old  Bystem  and  put  every  rating  on  the  limited  liability  or  bill  of  lading  basis. 
Limited  liability  simply  means  that  you  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  carrier.  Then 
-we  said,  *'  If  a  man  refuses  to  accept  that,  as  he  has  a  perfect  rignt  to  do,  we  will  make 
the  common  law  or  carrier's  risk  rating  a  uniform  percentage  higher,''  and  we  did. 
We  made  it  20  per  cent  higher,  in  line  with  the  rule  of  the  trunk  Tines. 

Q.  That  IS  the  rule  in  this  official  classification,  that  when  carried  at  carrier's  risk 
it  is  20  percent  higher? — A.  Twenty,  and  ours  is  now  20.     For  a  while  ours  was  30. 

Q.  Wnat  changes  took  place  between  Nos.  25  and  26  in  addition  to  the  ones  that 
yon  have  mentioned  respecting  carrier's  and  owner's  liability  f — A.  That  was  the 
lirst  change.    I  will  read  on  here  [reading  further  from  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis] : 

"  Without  presuming  to  criticise  the  makers  of  the  first  classification,  25  or  30 
years  ago,  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  necessity,  or  good  reason,  for 
the  double  column  plan.  If  a  similar  plan  has  ever  been  in  force  in  the  other  two 
classification  territories,  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  We  were  not  present  at  its  birth, 
but  we  shall  always  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  participated  in  its  obsequies. 
It  abounded  in  inconsistencies,  it  being  found  upon  investigation  that  the  difference 
between  the  released  ratings  and  the  carriers'  risk  ratings  varied  all  the  way  from 
14  to  280  per  cent.  Articles  were  shown  in  the  carriers'  risk  column  only,  which 
were  of  extraordinary  risk  in  handling,  an  absurdity  which  does  not  admit  of  any  sort 
of  explanation.  Furthermore,  under  the  old  method  of  handling  classification  ques- 
tions, ratings  were  changed  without  stating  whether  the  new  ratings  were  to  be 
shown  in  the  released  column  or  in  the  carriers'  risk  column:  and  the  matter  was 
therefore  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rate  clerk  handling  the  publication  of  the 
changes. 

'*We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  contend  that  the  change  to  the  single 
colnmn  plan  was  not  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  consider  what  effect,  if  any,  the  single  column  plan  actually  had 
upon  the  rates  charged  the  public ;  and  this  is  especially  proper,  becaiise  this  change 
has  been  made  the  basis  for  erroneous  or  misleading  statements  to  the  effect  that 
Classification  No.  26  advanced  the  ratings  on  some  1,600  articles  ''by  indirection" — 
in  other  words,  we  tried  to  slip  up  on  the  public,  by  putting  up  the  rates  on  them 
without  changing  the  actual  figures  in  the  rating  column. 

*'Now  in  Classification  No.  25  some  1,700  articles  were  shown  in  the  first  or 
carriers'  risk  colnmn  only ;  and  in  publishing  Classification  No.  26,  all  of  those 
items  were  transferred  to  the  limited  liability  column,  which  Is  the  only  column 
now  used.  The  very  first  item  in  Classification  No.  25  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 
Accou torments,  military,  are  shown  in  the  carriers'  risk  column  at  the  first  class 
rating.  This  rating  still  governs,  but  it  is  the  limited  liability  rating,  because  all 
of  the  present  ratings  are  subject  to  rule  one  of  the  classification,  which  provides 
that  the  ratings  shown  in  the  classification  apply  only  on  property  shipped  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading.  What  has  been  the  actual  efi'ectf 
If  a  man  had  a  shipment  of  military  acconterments  to  forward  from  Jackson,  Miss., 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.*  under  the  old  classification,  be  simply  accepted  the  bill  of  lading  of 
the  initial  carrier  at  Jackson  and  paid  the  first-class  rate,  if  he  had  the  same  ship- 
ment to  forward  next  Monday,  he  would  simply  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
initial  carrier  at  Jackson  and  pay  the  first-class  rate;  and  assuming  that  the  first- 
class  rate  from  Jackson  to  Atlanta  was  the  same  on  January  31  as  it  will  be  on 
September  17,  the  rate  actually  charged  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  instances,  and 
the  conditions  of  shipments  are  practically  the  same.  The  technical  argument  has 
been  made  that  by  putting  these  various  articles  on  the  limited  liability  basis,  we 
have  actually  ailvanced  the  rates,  because  the  shipper  would  have  had  the  right 
formerly  to  deinaud  a  common  law  liability  bill  of  lading,  whereas  he  would  now 
have  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading.  As 
we  all  know  that  99  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  handled  on  the  bills 
of  lading  of  the  various  carriers,  and,  therefore,  on  the  limited  liability  basis,  we 
simply  ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  whether  this  feature  o£^the  matter  justifies  the 
statement  that  the  ratings  were  advanced  on  the  1,600  or  1,700  articles  referred  to. 

**  Now,  with  the  exception  of  this  change  to  the  single  column  plan,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  iron  and  steel  list,  which  we  have  previously  referred  to.  Classifi- 
cation No.  26  was  not  an  advance  over  Classification  No.  25,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
contained  more  reduoHons  than  (idvancea.** 

Now,  if  we  may  summarize  that:  In  classification  No.  26  we  abandoned  the  single 
column  plan  and  we  put  all  articles  ou  the  limited  liability  basis,  which  means  in 
everyday  business  practice  that  we  said,  Yon  must  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
initial  carrier.  By  some  sort  of  a  strained,  technical,  or  literal  argument  you  might 
say  that  we  advanced  those  1,700  items,  but  the  charge  was  not  any  more  on  the 
goods  moved  than  it  had  been.  Now,  that  has  been  made  the  basis  for  a  statement 
by  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  repeated  at  different  times,  and  accepted 
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by  other  organizations,  that  No.  26-advanoed  the  rating  on  some  1,600  articles.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  aboat  1,700  changed  in  that  way.  No.  26  adranoed  the 
iron  and  steel  list,  as  already  stated  and  admitted  without  any  sort  of  hesitation. 
It  advanced  them  considerably.  With  that  exception  it  was  a  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  No.  25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  limited  liability  column  showed  lower  rates  than  the 
other  column,  did  it  not,  before  this  change  was  madef—  A    Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  other  column  was  abandoned,  and  the  limited  liability  colnmn 
retained,  how  could  that  be  an  increase?  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  a  decrease f — A. 
Where  an  article  had  previousJy  taken  a  limited  liability  rating,  we  let  that  stay. 
This  change,  which  was  possibly  a  technical  a<lYance.  was  with  respect  to  the  1,700 
articles  which  were  shown  in  the  carrier  s  risk  column  only.  We  transferred  those 
bodily  to  the  other  column.  What  had  been  previously,  say,  military  accoutre- 
ments, first-class,  carrier's  risk,  we  made  li  rot-class,  owner's  risk.  Now,  I  admit 
that  technically  that  may  bo  an  advance,  but  if  a  man  had  a  shipment  of  that  kind 
to  move,  either  before  or  after  the  publication  of  No.  26,  he  simply  took  his  Bhipment 
to  the  station,  and  took  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading  and  had  it  moved,  and  he  had 
the  same  thing  to  do  after  it  went  into  effect.  He  would  take  ii  to  the  depot  and  the 
shipment  would  move  for  the  same  rate  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  same  destination. 

Q.  Then  you  transferred  those  1,700  articles  from  one  column  to  the  other  without 
changing  the  ratef — A.  Without  changiug  the  rating.  I  want  to  bring  out  that 
point  clearly  to  this  commission.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  deny  it  before 
under  oath,  or  under  auythiug  like  these  circumstances.  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
that  we  admit  a  technical  advance  on  those  items,  but  no  practical  or  actual  advance. 

V^.  (By  Mr.  RiPLBY.)  I  find  in  notes  upon  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  changes  in  freight  classification  in  December,  1899,  a  state- 
ment on  page  53  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  there  were  754 
changes  in  the  southern  classification  then  put  in  force.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
about  that  hearing?  Could  that  have  been  a  hearing  upon  this  classification  No. 
26? — A.  When  was  the  hearing? 

Q.  December  18,  1899.  Or  was  that  upon  the  official  classification? — A.  Decem- 
ber 18,  1899? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  had  not  issued  any  then. 

Q.  The  statement  has-been  made  further,  before  this  commission,  that  No.  36 
introduced  a  much  wider  difi'erence  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots. 
Will  yon  explain  the  bearing  of  such  difl'erences  upon  the  Jobbing  trade  and  upon 
the  interests  of  New  York  as  a  jobbing  center  and  on  the  cities  of  the  South? — A.  I 
think  reference  is  made  to  No.  27  as  compared  with  No.  26.  I  will  answer  as  to 
No.  26.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  iron  list  was  substantially  changed  and 
that  it  was  considerably  advanced.  It  may  be  that  in  doing  that  we  haa  a  few 
more  carload  ratings  than  we  had  previously  had.  But  I  want  to  say  that  it  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  h*ilpiuff  any  jobbing  pointer  hurting  any  other  lobbing  point 
or  with  any  such  purpose.  We  did  not  think  of  that  at  all.  I  think  reference  is 
made  to  No.  27,  and  I  will  read  on  from  here  and  we  will  come  to  that  [reading 
further  from  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis]  : 

'^  ClasHJication  Ao.  27  qb  compared  ^iih  cl<U9\fication  No,  S6, — The  first  change  to  be 
noted  is  in  rule  1,  and  this  merits  some  explanation.'' 

I  will  read  rule  1.  Rule  1  in  No.  26  reads  this  way:  (Reading.)  *'The  reduced 
rates  specified  in  this  classification  are  'released'  rates  and  will  apply  only  when 
the  shipper  or  owner  executes  a  release  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the  several  car- 
riers. If  the  shipper  or  owner  fails  or  refuses  to  execute  a  release,  the  shipment 
will  be  accepted  and  transported  at  cturier's  risk,  and  the  rate  will  be  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rates  specitied  in  this  classification.  Where  the  property  is  charged 
for  at  the  carrier's  risk  or  higher  rate  it  will  be  transported  at  the  carrier's  liability, 
limited  only  as  provided  by  common  law,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  States,  in  so  far  as  they  apply.'' 

No.  27,  rule  1,  which  is  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  rule  in  the  official  classi- 
fication—if  there  is  any  difi'erence,  it  is  simply  a  little  bit  more  favorable  to  the 
shipper,  not  much,  but  a  little— reads  this  way:  ''The  reduced  rates  specified  in 
this  classitication  will  apply  only  on  property  shipped  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  standard  bill  of  lading. 

"If  the  8hip])er  elects  not  to  accept  the  said  reduced  rates  and  conditions,  he 
should  notify  the  Sj^ont  of  the  receiving  carrier  in  writing  at  the  time  his  property 
is  offered  for  shipment,  and  if  he  does  not  give  such  notice  it  will  be  understood  that 
he  desires  the  property  carrie<l  subject  to  the  standard  bill  of  lading  conditions,  in 
order  to  secure  the  reduced  rate  thereon.  Property  carried  not  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Htandard  bill  of  lading  will  he  at  the  carrier's  liability,  limited  only 
as  provided  by  common  law  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  in  so  far  as  they  apply.  Property  thus  earried  will  be  charged  20  per  cent 
higher  (subject  to  a  minimum  increase  of  1  eent  per  hundred  pounds)  than  if  shipped 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading." 

(Resumes  reading  of  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis.) 
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"For  jean  past  there  has  been  a  desire  in  this  territory  to  bring  abont  uniformity 
in  the  bill  of  lading  nsed  by  the  yarious  carriers  for  domestic  shipments.  At  various 
times  in  the  past  special  committees  have  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
bat  without  definite  result.  For  some  13  years  past  the  lines  in  the  official  classifi- 
cation territory,  embracing  the  largest  traffic  section  of  the  oonntry,  have  used 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Uniform  bill  of  lading/  and  it  has  been  published  as  a  part 
of  the  official  classification. 

''Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Southern  classification  committee  it  was 
believed  that  the  committee  furnished  the  proper  machinery  to  carry  this  matter 
through  to  some  definite  conclusion,  especially  oecause  tbe  committee  covered  the 
entire  Southern  territory,  and  the  members  were  therefore  understood  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  and  legal  requirements  in  the  various  Stafbs.  E&rly  in  1899  a  special 
bill  of  lading  committee  of  6  lines  was,  therefore,  appointed.  That  special  com- 
mittee held  a  2  days'  session  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  July,  1899,  and  submitted  a 
standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  and  shipping  order  to  the  various  lines  in  the  South- 
ern territory.  We  are  g[Iad  to  submit  nerewith  (marked  '  Exhibit  A';  copies  of  the 
forms  then  proposed  for  initial  rail  carriers  and  initial  water  carriers,  respectively. 
Negotiations  and  correspondence  proceeded;  various  slight  modifications  were  pro- 
posed; objections  to  some  of  the  provisions  were  advanced,  and  finally  another 
meeting  of  the  special  bill  of  lading  committee  was  held  at  New  York  in  February 
last.  At  that  meeting  the  various  suggestions  and  amendments  were  taken  up  and 
considered ;  a  standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  was  finally  adopted ;  it  was  approved 
by  the  standing  subcommittee,  and  afterwards  by  the  various  individual  lines,  and 
was  finally  put  into  effect  on  June  1,  1900.  We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  here- 
with (marked  *  Exhibit  B^  copies  of  the  forms  thus  adopted  for  initial  rail  carriers 
and  initial  water  carriers,  respectively. '' 

I  will  send  to  the  commission  the  exhibits  referred  to  here  and  also  the  statement 
referred  to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  communication  showing  the  increases  in  the 
prices,  as  between  years  1897  and  lUOO,  of  many  of  the  principal  articles  used  in  the 
operation  of  railways— materials,  iron  and  steel,  etc.     [Resumes  reading.] 

''This  bill  of  lading  conforms  essentially  to  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  in  use  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  It  is  believed  to  embody  the  best 
features  of  that  bill,  with  some  additional  pro  visions  designed  to  fit  transportation 
by  water  lines.  We  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  commission  to  ^ive  it  careful 
consideration  so  as  to  determine  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  there  be  anything  in 
its  provisions  illegal,  unfair,  or  onerous  to  the  shipper.  If  so,  the  classification  com- 
mittee will  welcome  and  carefully  consider  any  criticism  or  comments  which  may  be 
submitted  looking  to  its  modification. 

'*  We  now  beg  you  to  note  the  diftereuce  between  rule  1  of  classification  No.  26  and 
rule  1  of  classification  No.  27.  The  former  provided  that  the  ratings  shown  in  the 
classification  were  released  ratings,  and  that  if  the  shipper  declined  to  execute  release 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  rating  specified  in  the  classi- 
fication. The  present  rule  provides  that  if  the  shipper  elects  to  not  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  he  shall  give  notice  in  writing,  in  which  case 
he  will  be  charged  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  limited  liability  rating  as  shown  in 
the  classification.  We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  present  rule,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  rule,  ought  not  to  meet  with  serious  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  public.  If  a  shipper  demands  that  his  property  be  carried  subject  to 
common-law  liability,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  but  we  charge  him  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  regular  rate  in  order  to  compensate  the  carrier  for  the  increased  risk.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  susceptible  at  least  of  two  constructions — 
first,  that  yon  make  use  of  that  fact  to  force  au  increase  of  rates  to  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent,  or  else  the  other  construction  that  in  lieu  of  that  the  shipper  has  got  to 
take  his  own  risk,  which  has  not  been  the  custom  heretofore f — A.  Oh,  it  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore,  because  even  in  respect  to  these  1,700  articles  upon  which  the 
ratings  show  a  carrier's  risk  only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  one  instance  in 
a  hundred  where  the  shipper  did  not  accept  the  regular  bill  of  lading  on  his  prop- 
erty or  had  his  own  bills  printed,  which  was  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Hss  it  ever  been  tested  in  court  whether  the  railroad  has  power  to  force  the 
shipper  to  ship  at  his  own  risk  f — A.  We  do  not  force  him  to  ship  at  his  own  risk. 
We  give  him  very  clearly  a  published  optional  rate.  He  can  take  the  bill  of  lading 
rate,  which  is  100  per  cent,  or  he  can  demand  a  common-law  liability  bill  of  lading — 
a  plain  receipt,  with  instructions  to  transport  and  deliver — ^and  he  pays  120  per  cent 
of  the  rate. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  shipper  to  ship  at 
his  own  risk  until  you  presented  these  two  options. — A.  I  said  it  was  the  custom 
^▼en  on  those  1,700  articles  where  the  rate  was  all  carrier's  risk,  and  he  did  not 
demand  the  common-law  liability.  In  the  old  classification  there  were  1,700  articles 
upon  which  we  showed  only  one  rating,  and  that  a  carrier's  risk  rating,  so  that  if 
you  had  one  of  those  1,700  articles  to  ship  (and  many  of  them  were  very  important 
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articles  such  as  dry  goods  and  other  things)  you  would  have  had  a  right  to  go  to  the 
ageut  of  the  carrier  and  say,  "  I  want  a  common-law  liability  bill  of  lading.  I  want 
a  receipt;  without  any  sort  of  limitation,  with  no  conditions  at  all,  except  sucn  m» 
the  common  law  and  the  statutory  law  of  the  various  States  may  have  prescribed  or 
fixed." 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  charge  for  itf — A.  None  at  all.  That  was  the  only  rating 
we  published,  but  notwithstanding  the  right  of  the  shipper  to  call  on  us  for  a  common- 
law  bill  of  lading  probably  995  out  of  a  thousand  shipments  were  han<lled  right 
along  in  the  usuiil  course  of  business  on  the  regular  bill  of  lading  of  the  company 
or  on  the  printed  bill  of  lading  that  many  of  the  large  houses  got  up  for  themselves 
in  book  form.  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  of  rate  when  they  took  what  you  called  the  carrier's 
risk  rating? — A.  No;  it  was  all  one. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  made  the  change  to  the  new  classification  was  there  an  addi- 
tion of  20  per  cent  on  account  of  that  carrier's  risk  bill  of  lading? — ^A.  There  is  the 
point.  Take  accouterments.  In  the  old  classification  we  showed  accoutermenta  in 
the  carrier's  risk  column  at  first  class.  We  now  show  them  in  the  single  and  only 
column,  which  is  the  limited  liability  column  at  first  class.  So  that  even  under  the 
old  classification  if  you  had  a  shipment  of  accouterments  and  demanded  a  common  law 
liabilitv  bill  of  lading  you  could  have  got  it  at  first  class,  whereas  to-day  if  you 
demand  it  the  rate  would  be  20  per  cent  higher. 

Q.  Than  it  was  before? — A.  Higher  than  it  was  before.  Now,  I  have  said  that 
was  technically  an  increase  on  the  1,600  or  1,700  items,  but  in  fact  it  was  not,  because 
in  everyday  business  fully  99  per  cent — 1  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  99.5  per 
cent — of  the  business  has  been  all  along  and  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  handled 
on  the  regular  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Now,  then,  that  being  the  case,  would  your  association  have  adopted  a  sched- 
ule of  that  kind  if  they  had  not  had  an  idea  themselves  that  your  liability,  whether 
there  was  a  carriePs  liability  bill  of  lading  demanded  or  not,  came  under  the  com- 
mon law  ? — A.  It  did  not  cut  any  figure  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Then  why  waH  it  adopted? — A.  Wc  wanted  the  single-column  plan  and  we 
wanted  that  to  be  a  limited-liability  plan.  We  wanted  this  so  that  the  other  rating 
should  be  a  fixed  percentage  higher  to  cover  all,  rather  than  that  we  should  fix  the 
carrier's  risk  rating  and  then  say  that  the  rate  on  which  99  per  cent  of  the  business 
would  be  moved  would  be  a  percentage  less.  We  could  make  all  these  ratings 
higher  than  they  are  and  then  say  that  if  a  shipper  accepted  the  bill  of  lading  of 
the  carrier  we  would  malce  it  a  percentage  less. 

Q.  You  think  virtually  it  is  the  same  thing?  A  man  wants  to  be  sure  that  his 
goods  are  protected,  and  you  would  compel  him  to  pay  20  per  cent  for  it? — A.  Oh, 
no ;  we  do  not  attempt  that.  We  do  not  say  that  his  goods  are  not  protected  if  he 
accepts  our  bill  of  lading.  We  claim  that  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  legal  document, 
that  there  is  nothing  unfair  or  illegal  or  burdensome  in  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  two  bills  of  lading,  have  you  not,  one  of  which  is  a  carrier's  risk 
bill  and  the  other  is  a  shipper's  risk  bill? — A.  We  are  supposed  to  have,  but  in 
fact  we  have  but  one,  because  there  is  not  one  time  in  100  when  the  other  is  demanded. 

Q.  If  I  am  a  shipper  and  desire  to  have  my  goods  thoroughly  protected,  I  have  to 
take  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading,  haven't  I? — ^A.  Yes;  to  have  all  the  protection  of 
the  common  law. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  get  that  I  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  force  me  to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  risk  myself  or  paying  20  per  cent 
more? — A.  Theoretically  we  do  and  technically  we  do,  but  in  everyday  business 
pnictice,  whether  by  the  double-column  plan  or  whether  we  make  it  20  per  cent  or 
§0  per  cent  higher  than  the  other,  it  does  not  cut  any  fignre  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  case  goods  carried  on  a  carrier's  risk  bill  of  lading  were 
lost  or  destroyed,  the  owner  could  not  recover? — A.  He  could  recover  unless  it  hap- 
pened from  one  of  the  exemptions  that  I  understand  the  common  law  ^ives  us. 
There  are  four,  I  believe — the  act  of  God,  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  shipper,  inherent 
defect  in  the  article,  or  inherent  vices  in  an  animal.  These  are  the  limitations,  I 
believe,  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  If  shipped  at  the  carrier's' risk,  they  could  collect  for  any  other  damage? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  owner's  risk  and  the  carrier's  risk  ? — A.  As 
to  conditions  of  bill  of  lading? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  have  to  read  the  bill  of  lading  to  state  all  the  differences  in 
conditions. 

Q.  Just  in  a  general  way  ?— A.  In  addition  to  these  limitations,  stating  it  briefly, 
the  bill  of  lading  limits  us  from  further  risk  by  reason  of  fire,  chaiiug,  leakage,  and 
all  those  damages  incident  to  ordinary  transportation  which  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
carrier.  The  carrier  pays  any  number  of  claims  where  the  bill  of  lading  would  pro- 
tect the  carrier  if  contested;  but  if  the  claim  is  made  by  a  shipper  doing  business 
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with  him  the  carrier  pays  it.  If  yon  inqaire  among  business  people,  yon  will  find, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  whenever  they  have  something  broken  or  damaged  and  pnt  in 
a  claim  the  claim  is  paid,  although  the  bill  of  lading  might  let  the  carrier  out  if 
taken  to  the  courts. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Riplet.)  In  making  this  change  that  you  have  mentioned,  are  you 
getting  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  official  classification  committee? — A.  The 
only  consideration  that  we  gave  the  official  classification  in  this  revision  of  ours 
was  simply  to  compare  it  as  we  went  along,  article  for  article.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition and  no  suggestion  to  model  ours  after  the  official  or  after  the  Western,  either 
as  to  the  difference  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  ratings,  or  the  number  of 
carload  ratings,  or  as  to  any  other  feature.  As  we  went  through  the  classification, 
item  by  item,  some  one  would  watch  the  official  and  another  the  Western,  and  we 
would  compare.  But  to  say  we  started  out  with  the  idea  of  harmonizing  the  classifi- 
cations would  be  simply  incorrect. 

Q.  Does  vour  action  in  thus  limiting  your  liability  bring  you  into  line  with  the 
official? — A.  As  to  this  liability  question? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  do^.    I  thought  you  meant  the  ratings. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  done  in  this  change  of  liability  is  to  simply  bring  your 
Southern  classification  into  line  with  the  classication  adopted  by  the  roads  north  of 
the  Ohio  River f — A.  Substantially.  There  are  some  little  diff'erences,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  worry  the  commission  with  them  all.    It  is  substantially  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  never  had  any  cases  in  court  to  test  the  validity 
of  your  two  forms  of  contract,  have  you  f — A.  There  has  been  no  test  in  our  terri- 
tory. If  there  is  anything  illegal  in  our  bill  of  lading,  we  want  to  find  it  out, 
because  it  would  weaken  the  whole  document. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whetlier,  while  the  word  **  force" 
has  been  used,  it  is  not  entirely  optional  with  the  shipper  which  bill  of  lading  is  to 
be  used  f — A.  Entirely  so.  If  the  additioual  risk  to  the  carrier  in  the  shape  of  this 
carrier's  risk  rating  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  worth  20  per  cent,  because  20  per 
cent  of  the  rate  may  be  a  very  insignificant  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 
The  rate  from  here  to  Atlanta,  first  class,  is  something  like  $1.07.  A  first-class  article 
of  high  value  insured  for  the  additional  20  per  cent  or  21.4  cents  per  100  pounds 
might  be  very  cheap  insurance.  We  do  not  admit  that  20  per  cent  is  an  excessive 
ditference.  We  used  to  have  30  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  under  the  old  plan  it  ran 
up  to  280  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  does  this  carrier's  risk  property  bear  to  the  whole  amount  car- 
ried?— ^A.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  1  per  cent.  I  doubt  if  it  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  I 
doubt  if  it  has  varied  one  one-huudreth  of  1  per  cent  as  between  the  time  when  the 
old  classification  was  in  effect  and  the  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Substantially  the  only  difference  between  the  two  bills 
of  lading  is  that  under  the  carrier's  risk  all  sorts  of  risks  are  assumed  by  the  carrier, 
whereas  under  the  shipper's  risk  bill  of  lading  you  simply  assume  the  risk  of  injury 
caused  by  your  own  agents? — A.  Under  the  carrier's  risk  we  assume  all  risk  except 
that  which  the  common  law  and  statutory  law  exempts  us  from. 

Q.  Under  the  shipper's  risk  you  assume  only  the  results  of  your  own  negligence? — 
A.  We  do  not  assume  certain  specified  risks  unless  they  are  the  result  of  the  carrier's 
negligence.  We  do  not  admit  that  we  put  everything  on  the  shipper  except  the 
results  of  onr  own  negligence. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  now  to  present  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  We  come  now  to  the  real  question  of  complaint  on  the  ^artof  the  ship- 
ping public,  and  the  representatives  of  the  shipping  public,  respecting  the  general 
advance  we  made  in  our  classification  nearly  a  year  ago — June,  1900.     (Reading:) 

*'  We  now  come  to  the  changes  in  the  descriptions  and  rating  as  shown  in  classifica- 
tion No.  27.  For  reasons  already  stated,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  show  in  tabu- 
lated form  the  exact  advances  made,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  number 
does  not  exceed  400  or  500,  as  compared  with  classification  No.  26." 

I  think  the  commission  will  find  that  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  touches  upon  this  matter;  that  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  changes  was  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
that  it  snowed  5U0-odd  advances  and  100-odd  reductions.  I  merely  estimate  it  here 
as  400  or  500.  It  was  nothing  like  1,600  or  2,600  as  has  been  stated  by  some  parties 
earnestly,  and  perhaps  honestly,  but  without  proper  information.  (Reading  further 
from  letter  to  .JohnT).  Mclnnis:) 

"And  many  of  these  advances  have  been  made  on  unimportant  articles  of  ship- 
ment. In  revising  the  classification  the  committee  endeavored  to  be  as  consistent 
as  possible,  and  it  will  be  found,  for  example,  that  all  druggists'  articles,  in  boxes, 
have  been  made  first  class ;  that  small  grocery  articles,  in  boxes,  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  made  second  class,  and  that  ordinary  hardware  and  iron  and  steel  articles,  in 
boxes,  have  likewise  been  made  second  class.  One  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent 
underbilling  of  drugs,  groceries,  and  hardware;  and  it  may  be  in  order  to  state  at 
this  point,  and  we  say  it  with  regret,  that  the  underbilling  or  false  classification  of 
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'*  Bat  in  the  statements  which  have  been  submitted  at  different  times  in  behalf  of 
the  shippini;;  public,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  mention  seems  not  to  have  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  no  advances  have  been  made  in  ratings  on  such  articles  as 
at^ricultaral  implements;  fertilizers,  L.  C.  L. ;  cotton  bagging  and  ties,  green  frnit^ 
machinery,  soap,  stoveH  and  hollow  ware,  vegetables,  vehicles,  vinegar,  wooden  ware, 
and  oiher  important  articles  of  shipment.  Nor  was  any  advance  made  in  the  ratings 
on  iron  and  steel  articles,  us  compared  with  classitication  No.  26. 

''Of  course  the  Clasmdcation  Committee  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible.  As  the 
venerable  and  honorable  J.  K.  Regan  well  and  terHely  said  at  the  recvsnt  Lookout 
Mountain  meeting,  the  making  of  a  freight  tariff  or  a  freiu^ht  classitication  is  not  one 
of  the  exact  sciences.  Commercial  conditious  are  constantly  changing;  an  article 
of  luxury  to-day  may  become  an  article  of  common  use  or  necessity  one  year  hence ; 
local  industries  are  multiplying  in  the  South;  new  discoveries  in  science  are  con- 
stantly working  changes  in  the  whole  character  of  the  cost  and  use  of  some  articles: 
competition  between  carriers  and  markets  and  products  is  ever  incrfasing  ana 
becoming  more  complex,  and  he  would  be  strangely  out  of  touch  with  the  times  who 
would  argue  or  contend  that  the  freight  classiHoation  of  10  years  ago  would  fit  the 
traffic  conditions  (»f  to-day,  or  that  tlie  freight  classidcation  10  years  heme  will  not 
necesHarily  differ  greatly  from  that  now  in  use. 

*'  The  Classification  Committee,  however,  invites  and  welcomes  all  information  or 
data  from  shippers  or  their  representatives  which  will  aid  thecommitt^^e  in  arriving 
at  a  fair  and  just  conclusion.  At  previous  meetings  of  the  committee  various  repre- 
sentatives appeared  and  made  oral  statements  and  arguments  to  sustain  applications 
for  changes  in  the  ratings;  and  for  our  next  meeting  147  subjects  have  been  dock- 
eted, and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  has  been  done  upon  direct  request  from 
shippers  who  have  urged  readjustment  of  the  ratings,  i^^ome  modifications  have 
already  been  made,  as  wirness  supplements  Nos.  1  and  2  to  classification  No.  27, 
copies  of  which  we  beg  to  inclose  herewith.  Undoubtedly  some  other  modifica- 
tions will  be  madt)  at  our  approaching  meeting.  Our  contention  is,  and  we  make  it 
respectlully,  that  all  these  questions  are  given  intelligent  and  conscientious  consid- 
eration by  the  committt^e;  ami  that  while  we  sometimes  err,  we  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  make  correction  upon  the  proper  showing.  It  is  self-evident  that 
it  is  not  to  th()  interest  of  the  carriers  to  make  their  rates  exorbitant,  or  so  high  as 
to  unduly  limit  or  restrict  the  free  movement  of  trafilc  over  their  various  lines. 

**  Respectfully  submitted. 

"P,  J.  McGovKRN,  Chairman.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.  )  You  have  not  spoken  of  the  matter  of  carload  lots.  Will  yon 
speak  of  that  topic  now? — A.  I  want  to  say  something  on  that.  The  Classification 
Comuiittee  has  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  classification  committee  ever  has,  pro- 
ceeded under  any  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  whether  an  article  ought  or  ought  not 
to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  20  per  cent  or  any  other  per  cent  less 
than  the  less  than  carload  rating.  There  has  been  no  thought  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  number  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  difference  between 
the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rating.  The  only  rule,  if  it  can  be  called  a  rule, 
is  that  our  committee  has  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  limit  the  number  of 
carload  ratings  to  those  articles  which  are  naturally  or  ordinarily  moved  in  carload 
lots.  In  fact,  we  have  actually  a  comparatively  smaller  number  of  carload  ratings 
than  either  the  official  or  western  classification.  I  want  to  deny  most  positively  and 
emphatically  that  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  gone  to  work  to  pre- 
vent New  York  City  or  Chicago  or  any  other  long-haul  seaport  or  market  from  doing 
business  in  the  South,  by  increasing  the  number  of  carload  ratings,  so  as  to  bnild  up 
the  interior  southern  jobber,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

At  more  than  one  of  onr  meetings  we  have  hud  with  us  a  gentleman  from  Atlanta, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Newell.  He  is  not  only  a  jobber  of  hardware  in  Atlanta,  but  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Newell  is  naturally  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  own  company  and 
of  other  jobbers  in  that  section,  and  naturally  he  would  like  to  have  a  carload 
rating  on  everything.  The  commission  will  understand  that  the  jobber  at  Atlanta 
wants  as  low  a  carload  rating  or  rate  as  he  can  get.  He  wants  to  bring  his  goods  in 
there  in  large  lots  and  distribute  in  small  lots  at  a  total  charge  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tination which  will  at  least  approximate  the  through  rate.  I  will  illustrate  that. 
Suppose  New  York  is  the  natural  or  controlling  source  of  supply  for  a  given  com- 
modity, and  a  jobber  in  Atlanta  deals  in  that  commodity.  He  wants  to  get  as  low  a 
carload  rate  as  possiblH  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and  then  he  wants  to  distribnte 
it  at  a  less  than  carload  rate  from  Atlanta  to,  say,  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  or  Anniston,  Ala., 
at  a  combined  total  charge  which  will  approximate  what  the  New  York  jobber  oonld 
send  the  less  than  carload  shipment  through  for.  Hiat  is  the  whole  situation  of  the 
interior  jobber  in  our  or  any  other  territory.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  bring  and 
reship  at  a  total  charge  approximating  the  through  rate  on  the  same  quantity  as  he 
reships  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phiixips.)  Then  yoa  claim  the  railroad  can  not  ship  the  short  distance 
in  less  than  carload  lots  at  a  proportionately  less  rate  than  for  the  longer  distance? — 
A.  1  say  that,  although  that  is  not  the  carload  question.  All  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances are  higher  per  mile  than  for  longer  distances. 

(j.  They  want  it  at  the  same  rate  per  milef — A.  No;  they  do  not  ask  that.  They 
ask  that  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  plus  the  less  than  carload  rate 
from  Atlanta  to  Hedin,  Ala.,  we  will  say,  will  at  least  approximat-e  the  through  less 
than  carload  rate  from  New  York  to«Heflin  direct.  That  is  what  every  interior  job- 
ber  wanta,  and  the  far-off  jobber,  as  a  rule,  wants  no  carload  ratiugn  at  all.  That  may 
be  stated  as  the  case  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Ansociation  r.  The  Southern  Hard- 
ware Jobbers'  AsHociation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Does  he  not  strive  to  get  a  lower  ratef  For  instance,  we 
had  testimony  here  showing  that  goods  can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  from  New  York 
and  then  reshipped  back  into  New  York  territory  for  less  than  they  could  be  sent 
from  New  York  to  the  intermediate  point  l^tween  New  York  and  Chioago. — A.  They 
want  as  low  as  they  can  possibly  get. 

Q.  Is  that  practiced  in  your  Southern  territory ;  that  you  may  ship  goods  from  New 
York  to  Atlanta  and  renhip  backward  200  miles  toward  New  York  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  coold  be  sent  Irom  New  York  direct  to  that  destination? — A.  It  might  be 
possible  on  some  articles;  but  I  do  deny  that  there  has  been  any  deliberate  intention 
or  thonght  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  as  that. 
There  mav  be  cases  where  there  is  a  special  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  back  100  or  150  miles.  It  may  be  true,  but  I  doubt  it. 
It  would  simply  show  a  wide  difference  between  the  carload  and  less  tban  carload  rate. 
Q.  Do  instances  of  that  kind  come  to  your  notice? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any.  Take 
agricultural  implements.  In  carloads  they  are  sixth  class,  subject  to  a  minimum  of 
20,000  pounds.  Some  implements  in  small  lots  are  first  class  and  second  class,  along 
there.  So  yon  can  see  if  you  ship  a  car  to  Atlanta  and  then  distribute  it  on  the  tirst 
orsecond  class  rate  out,  yon  can  go  a  good  distance  before  you  reach  the  through 
first  or  second  class  rate  to  that  final  destination  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  aim  to  arrage  your  classifications  so  that  will  be  impossible? — A.  No; 
that  is  not  really  considered.  We  simply  take  up  each  case  on  its  own  merits.  That 
is  ail  I  can  sav.  I  do  state  positively  that  it  is  not  the  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
committee,  and  has  not  been  the  custom  or  thought  of  the  committee,  to  keep  the 
through  shipper  from  doing  business  in  the  small  places  in  the  South,  or  to  build  up 
the  interior  jobber,  or  vice  versa. 

Our  committee  is  composed  of  42  lines.  That  includes  every  coastwise  steamship 
company  operating  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  the  South 
Atlantic  ports.  Those  are  the  lines  that  will  carry  the  business  for  the  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  jobbers  to  our  section.  Those  lines  are  members  of  our  committee. 
Now,evideDtly,  if  the  Classification  Committee  is  doing  any  thing  to  prevent  their  mar- 
kets from  shipping  down  into  our  country  those  water  lines  either  do  not  know  their 
business  or  else  are  not  attending  to  it.  Take  the  Old  Dominion  Line  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk.  A  large  part  of  ita  entire  business  is  the  south- bound  business  from  New 
York  via  Norfolk  to  our  territory.  If  you  were  to  wipe  out  that  business  you  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company.  Now,  that  line  is  not  only 
a  member  of  our  general  committee,  but  its  tratho  manager,  Mr.  Walker,  is  a  member  of 
our  working  subcommittee  of  15,  and  attends  nearly  everyone  of  the  meetings.  It  will 
certainly  not  be  argued  by  any  trades  body  at  New  York  or  anywhere  else  that  the 
Old  Dominion  Com  pan  v  has  deliberately  set  out  to  bring  about  its  own  destruction. 
If  the  committee  is  deliberately  trying  to  build  up  the  interior  jobber  and  ruin  the 
New  York  jobber's  business  in  that  territory,  then  it  is  deliberately  going  about 
reducing  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company ;  and  Mr.  Walker  does 
not  know  it  and  therefore  does  not  know  his  business.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  state  of  the  case. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  steamship  companies.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  that.  Do  they  ship  at  very  much  lower  rates  from  New  York  to  points  in  the 
South  reached  by  railroad  from  New  York  than  the  railroads  ship  for? — A.  There  is 
a  fixed  differential.  Take  New  York  to  Savannah,  the  rates  by  water  are  very  much 
lower  than  all-rail  rates. 

Q'  Mr.  Langley,  of  New  York,  said  if  there  was  any  cheaper  water  rates  they  did 
not  know  it,  which  would  leave  the  inference  that  the  railroads  control  the  steam- 
Bhip  lines  and  prevent  tbein  carrying  cheaper  than  the  railroads  to  points  reached 
t^  ^^' — ^'  ^  think  he  must  have  meant  interior  points.  Mr.  Langley  must  know 
that  the  rates  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  for  example,  from  New  York  to  Savan- 
^>^h,  are  made  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  They  do  not  consult  anybody.  Those 
^*^»re  not  even  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Traffic  Associations.  You  can 
'a  ^?  ^^^  tariff  and  it  will  show  the  all-rail  rates  New  York  to  Savannah  con- 
waerably  higher.  I  do  not  remember  how  much.  The  all-rail  lines  put  in  rates  as 
l^w  as  they  care  to  go,  but  they  know  they  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  ocean 
'^tes.    The  ocean  companies  reduce  the  rates  without  consulting  anybody. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  Old  Dominion  Company  shipping  to  Norfolk? — ^A.  It  ia  the 
same  way. 

Q.  They  ship  much  cheaper  than  could  be  shipped  by  rail  from  New  York? — ^A.  I 
should  judge  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much  cheaper.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  rail 
lines  can  not  meet  the  Old  Dominion  rates  froni  New  York  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Uiplbt.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Company  is  owned  by  the  railroads  f — A.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 
The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  a  trunk  line  between  Kew  York  and  Nor- 
folk. It  handleg  business  for  every  rail  line  leading  from  Norfolk,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  it  wojild  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  each  rail  line  should 
want  to  have  an  interest  in  the  boat  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  makes  the  differential? — A.  If  you  mean  to  interior 
points,  it  has  been  fixed  by  agreement  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Are  the  coastwise  lines  a  part  of  your  commission  to  make  this  differential? — 
A.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Traffic  Associatiftn  that  makes  these  differentials.  That 
differential  question  is  really  older  than  the  association  itself.  The  present  differen- 
tial begins  at  12  cents  on  first-class.  It  at  one  time  was  only  6  or  8  eents.  It  has 
been  brought  about  just  as  anything  else  of  that  kind  would  be  brought  about — by 
arbitration.  Sometimes  they  go  to  war,  and  when  they  ^et  through  the  matter  settles 
itself  jnHt  aboat  as  the  arbitrators  would  have  settled  it.  If  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road,  ifor  instance,  and  the  other  rail  lines  to  those  ports  had  their  say  there  would 
be  no  differential.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  may  say, ''  We  ought  to  have  20 
cents  differential;  we  ought  to  have  all  the  business;  it  is  all  the  business  we  can 
expect  to  get  much  of.''  Tne  other  fellow  says,  ''You  are  not  entitled  to  any  dif- 
ferential; you  make  about  as  good  time  as  we  do;  you  ought  not  to  have  any  differ- 
ential.''   But  they  compromise,  say,  on  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  trunk  lines  of  the  South  do  not  control  the 
coastwise  commerce  by  controlling  the  stock.of  the  coastwise  lines? — A.  I  under- 
stand that  the  rail  lines,  operating  from  Norfolk  and  those  other  ports,  do  own  a 
large  portion  of  the  stock  of  some  of  those  coastwise  steamship  lines.  Take  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad:  and  the  Ciiesapeake  Steamship  Line  from  Baltimore  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  these  ocean  lines  which,  however,  are  trunk  lines.  Take  the 
Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Lino,  and  the  Merchants  and  Miners' 
from  Boston,  all  operating  t-o  the  Virginia  ports,  Norfolk,  etc.  They  are  all  trunk 
lines.  I  can  understand  why  the  rail  flues  leading  from  Norfolk  might  want  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  these  trunk  steamship  lines,  so  as  to  see  that  they  get 
a  fair  share  of  the  business  brought  to  Norfolk,  aside  from  the  fact  as  to  whether 
they  are  profitable  or  unprofitable  in  their  operation.  From  good  traffic  reasons  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  want  to  have  an  interest,  and  I  believe  they  do  largely 
control  throagh  stock  ownership. 

Q.  Since  you  have  gone  into  both  the  transportation  and  traffic  arrangements, 
have  you  found  any  fi-iction  at  all  with  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  rest? — A.  There 
is  Just  the  same  competition  and  friction  between  them  as  between  the  different  rail 
lines. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into  Southern 
territory — Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta — where  it  is  part  rail  and  part  water,  to 
take  shipments  by  all  rail  if  they  possibly  can? — A.  They  try  to  be  neutral.  Take 
a  line  leading  to  Norfolk,  like  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  Old  Dominion  and  the 
Pennsylvania  ure  both  connections  at  Norfolk,  as  is  also  the  Merchants  and  Miners'. 
There  is  a  friendly  interchange  of  business. 

Q.  Substantially  the  same  as  on  the  lakes,  where  the  trunk  lines  own  their  own 
boats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  While  on  that  subject,  you  might  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  this  difierential.  Some  ports  have  a  differential  between  all-rail 
and  water.  Is  that  true  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  for  instance? — A.  Yon 
mean  that  New  York  to  Richmond  is  higher  than  New  York  to  Norfolk? 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  is  the  same  whether  by  water 
or  by  rail,  whereas  Richmond  has  a  differential,  and  Richmond  complainei.  that  ehe 
is  not  on  the  same  basts. — A.  I  did  not  know  that;  but  I  should  judge  it  is  this  way, 
that  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  such  good  service  from  New  York  to  Norfolk 
that  it  can  get  its  share  of  the  business  at  equal  rates;  or  possibly  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  its  own  line,  says,  *'  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  differential,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  arbitrate,  and  if  you  want  to  go  to  war  go  to  war."  You  say 
the  all-rail  rate  is  not  higher  than  the  rail-and- water?    I  do  not  know  why  that  is. 

Q.  I  was  BO  informed,  and  that  Richmond  complains  that  she  is  not  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  Norfolk  for  that  reason. — A.  I  do  not  think  she  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rates  from  tho  East  as  Norfolk.    It  is  farther  inland,  you  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Wonld  she  not  be  all  railf — ^A.  1  should  say  by  rail  there 
should  not  be  mach  difference  between  all  rail  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  and  all 
rail  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (Bt  Mr.  Ripley.)  Coming  back  to  the  topic  we  were  discussing  before,  car- 
load ana  less  than  carload  lots,  I  would  like  to  ask  again  whether  in  changing  the 
nnmber  of  carload  lots  you  are  coming  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  official  and 
western  olassifi cations  or  notf — A.  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  made 
many  increases  in  the  number  of  carload  ratings.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  8  or 
45  or  32,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  50  since  the  committee  was  organized,  and  if  in 
doing  that  we  are  getting  any  closer  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  western  or 
the  official  territory  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  belief 
that  theirs  is  a  better  system  of  ratings  than  ours,  nor  to  increase  the  advantage  of 
the  carload  shipper.  If  that  were  our  intention,  or  it  were  believed  to  be  a  better 
thing  by  the  committee,  we  wonld  have  gone  ahead  and  increased  the  number  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  whether  yon  are  getting  into  line  with  the 
official  in  various  ways,  so  that  at  some  time  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  uniform 
treatment  of  shippers  all  over  the  country  in  respecl  to  the  distiuotion  between  car- 
load aud  less  than  carload  lotsf — A.  It  may  be  we  are  drifting  closer  together.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  said  we  are  getting  wider  apart;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
efibrt,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  three  classification  committees 
to  get  closer  together. 

Now,  as  I  stated,  In  making  our  general  revision  some  time  ago  we  did  watch  the 
official  and  the  Western  as  we  went  along,  and  on  light  articles  especially  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  there  is  more  uniformity  than  5  years  ago.  I  may  leave  here 
to-morrow  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  official  classification  committee,  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  carload  minimum  rates.  In  the  letter  I  wrote  Chairman  Gill 
before  1  left  home,  I  said  I  thought  that  with  respect  to  the  question  of  minimum 
carload  rates  all  three  classifications  might  bo  brought  into  closer  harmony,  because 
the  conditions  are  probably  the  same  everywhere  in  the  country.  If  12,000  pounds 
is  a  proper  minimum  carload  weight  in  one  part  of  the  country,  then  it  should  be  a 
proper  minimum  all  over  the  country  on  the  same  article. 

Q.  Will  von  explain  what  is  the  basis  on  which  you  introduce  a  carload  ratef — 
A.  It  simply  comes  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  We  have  a  certain  article 
which  is,  we  will  say,  fourth  class.  The  manufacturer  or  jobber,  usually  in  the 
North  or  outside  of  the  territory,  says:  You  charge  fourth  class  any  quantity.  That 
is  not  fair.  We  could  increase  our  business  down  South  greatly  if  we  could  come 
in  there  on  lower  rates  on  carload  lots.  Unless  the  matter  has  already  been  consid- 
ered and  declined  by  the  committee,  I  almost  invariably  tell  the  applicant  that  I 
will  list  the  subject  for  our  next  meeting  or  put  it  on  what  we  call  the  docket.  The 
attention  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  application  and  we  furnish  any  informa- 
tion we  can,  and  the  committee  takes  it  up  and  considers  it.  The  committee  may 
think  it  is  not  an  article  upon  which  it  is  proper  to  make  a  carload  rating  or  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  What  determines? — A.  Judgment  and  experience.  We  have  no  rule.  It  is  just 
a  business  matter.  The  carriers  may  sav  that  thc^artiple  is  not  a  carload  commodity ; 
that  it  does  not  usually  move  in  carloads,  or  that,  even  if  it  is  a  carload  commodity, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  reduction  of  their  revenue.  We  may  not  believe  that 
the  makinff  of  a  carload  rate  will  increase  the  business  enough  to  compensate  us  for 
the  reduction  in  revenue,  and  we  decline  to  do  it. 

Q.  Just  there  we  might  rai^e  the  question  as  to  whether  a  decision  upon  a  busi- 
ness matter  of  that  kind  ought  really  to  be  made  entirely  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract ;  in  other  words,  whether  some  constituted  authority — we  will  say  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission— ought  not  to  have  jurisdiction,  or  whether  theshippers  ought 
not  to  be  represented  in  some  way.  The  complaint  is  made  by  the  shippers  that 
decisions  in  these  matters  are  based  not  on  any  rule  but  on  what  you  call  judgment; 
that  these  decisions  are  made  by  one  party  concerned  without  any  right  or  power  on 
the  part  of  the  other. — A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  My  own  idea  of  that  is  that 
the  carriers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates.  Those  rates  must  be  rea- 
sonable in  and  of  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly 
treated  he  ought  to  a])peal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  as  taxpayers  ought  to  aid 
or  assist  through  the  medium  of  State  commissions  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  paying  part  of  the  expense  of  that  suit.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  go.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  part  of  the  business  or  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  rates.  This  is  deep  down  in  me.  I  have  been  with  this  thing  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  that  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  The  seller  fixes  his  price.  The 
seller  is  the  carrier.  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods  there  is  no  recourse.  In  the  case  of 
a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse  because  of  the  peculiar  business  or  functions  of 
the  common  carrier.  It  has  been  pretty  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  that  the  courts  have  authority  and  power  to  determine  whether  or 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  Old  Dominion  Company  shipping  to  Norfolk? — ^A.  It  ia  the 
same  way. 

Q.  They  ship  much  cheaper  than  could  be  shipped  by  rail  from  New  York  f — ^A.  I 
should  judge  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much  cheaper.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  rail 
lines  can  not  meet  the  Old  Dominion  rates  from  New  York  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Company  is  owned  by  the  railroads? — A.  J  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 
The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  a  trunk  line  between  New  York  and  Nor- 
folk. It  handlei  business  for  every  rail  line  leading  from  Norfolk,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that  it  wojild  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  each  rail  line  shonld 
want  to  have  an  interest  in  the  boat  line. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  makes  the  differential? — A.  If  you  mean  to  interior 
points,  it  has  been  fixed  by  agreement  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Are  the  coastwise  lines  a  part  of  your  commission  to  make  this  differential f — 
A.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Traffic  Associatisn  that  makes  these  differentials.  That 
differential  question  is  really  older  than  the  association  itself.  The  present  differen- 
tial begins  at  12  cents  on  lirst-dass.  It  at  one  time  was  only  6  or  o  eents.  It  has 
been  brought  about  just  as  anything  else  of  that  kind  would  be  brought  about — by 
arbitration.  Sometimes  they  go  to  war,  and  when  they  ^et  through  the  matter  settles 
itself  JuHt  about  as  the  arbitrators  would  have  settled  it.  If  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, for  instance,  and  the  other  rail  lines  to  those  ports  had  their  say  there  would 
be  no  differential.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  may  say,  ''  We  ought  to  have  20 
cents  differential;  we  ought  to  have  all  the  business;  it  is  all  the  business  we  can 
expect  to  get  much  oV  Tne  other  fellow  says,  "You  are  not  entitled  to  any  dif- 
ferential; you  make  about  as  good  time  as  we  do;  you  ought  not  to  have  any  differ- 
ential.''   But  they  compromisn,  say,  on  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  trunk  lines  of  the  South  do  not  control  the 
coastwise  commerce  by  controlling  the  stock, of  the  coastwise  lines?— A.  I  under- 
stand that  the  rail  lines,  operating  from  Norfolk  and  those  other  ports,  do  own  a 
large  portion  of  the  stock  of  some  of  those  coastwise  steamship  hues.  Take  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  Interests  as  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad:  and  the  Chesapeake  Steamship  Line  from  Baltimore  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  these  ocean  lines  which,  however,  are  trunk  lines.  Take  the 
Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Merchants  and  Miners' 
from  Boston,  all  operating  to  the  Virginia  ports,  Norfolk,  etc.  They  are  all  trank 
lines.  I  can  understand  why  the  rail  flues  leading  from  Norfolk  might  want  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  these  trunk  steamship  lines,  so  as  to  see  that  they  get 
a  fair  share  of  the  business  brought  to  Norfolk,  aside  from  the  fact  as  to  whether 
they  are  profitable  or  unprofitable  in  their  operation.  From  good  traffic  reasons  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  want  to  have  an  interest,  and  I  believe  they  do  largely 
control  through  stock  ownership. 

Q.  Since  you  have  gone  into  both  the  transportation  and  traffic  arrangements, 
have  you  found  any  ft'iction  at  all  with  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  rest? — A.  There 
is  just  the  same  competition  and  friction  between  them  as  between  the  different  rail 
lines. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into  Southern 
territory — Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta— where  it  is  part  rail  and  part  water,  to 
take  shipments  by  all  rail  if  they  possibly  can? — A.  They  try  to  be  neutral.  Take 
a  line  leading  to  Norfolk,  like  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  Old  Dominion  and  the 
Pennsylvania  are  both  connections  at  Norfolk,  as  is  also  the  Merchants  and  Minere'. 
There  is  a  friendly  interchange  of  business. 

Q.  Substantially  the  same  as  on  the  lakes,  where  the  trunk  lines  own  their  own 
boats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  While  on  that  subject,  you  might  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  this  differential.  Some  ports  have  a  differential  between  all-rail 
and  water.  Is  that  true  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  for  instance? — A.  Yon 
mean  that  New  York  to  Richmond  is  higher  than  New  York  to  Norfolk? 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  is  the  same  whether  by  water 
or  by  rail,  whereas  Richmond  has  a  differential,  and  Richmond  complain^  that  she 
is  not  on  the  same  basis. — A.  I  did  not  know  that;  but  I  should  judge  it  is  this  way, 
that  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  such  good  service  from  New  York  to  Norfolk 
that  it  can  get  its  share  of  the  business  at  equal  rates;  or  possibly  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  its  own  line,  says,  "  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  differential,  and 
wo  do  not  propose  to  arbitrate,  and  if  you  want  to  go  to  war  go  to  war."  You  say 
the  all-rail  rate  is  not  higher  than  the  rail-and- water?    I  do  not  know  why  that  is. 

Q.  I  was  so  informed,  and  that  Richmond  complains  that  she  is  not  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  Norfolk  for  that  reason. — A.  I  do  not  think  she  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rates  from  the  East  as  Norfolk.    It  is  farther  inland,  you  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wonld  she  not  be  all  rail?— A.  I  shoald  say  by  rail  there 
should  not  be  much  difference  between  all  rail  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  and  all 
rail  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (Bt  Mr.  Ripley.)  Coming  back  to  the  topic  we  were  discassing  before,  car- 
load ana  less  than  carload  lots,  I  would  like  to  ask  again  whether  in  changing  the 
number  of  carload  lots  you  are  coming  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  official  and 
western  classifications  or  notf — A.  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  made 
many  increases  in  the  number  of  carload  ratings.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  8  or 
45  or  32,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  50  since  the  committee  was  organized,  and  if  in 
doing  that  we  are  getting  any  closer  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  western  or 
the  official  territory  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  belief 
that  theirs  is  a  better  system  of  ratings  than  ours,  nor  to  increase  the  advantage  of 
the  carload  shipper,  if  that  were  our  intention,  or  it  were  believed  to  be  a  better 
thing  by  the  committee,  we  would  have  gone  ahead  and  increased  the  number  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  whether  you  are  getting  into  line  with  the 
official  in  various  ways,  so  that  at  some  time  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  uniform 
treatment  of  shippers*  all  over  the  country  in  respecl  to  the  distinction  between  car- 
load and  less  than  carload  lots  f— A.  It  may  be  we  are  drifting  closer  together.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  said  we  are  getting  wider  apart:  but  there  is  no  systematic 
effort,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  three  classification  committees 
to  get  closer  together. 

Now,  as  I  stated,  In  making  our  general  revision  some  time  ago  wo  did  watch  the 
official  and  the  Western  as  we  went  along,  and  on  light  articles  especially  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  there  is  more  uniformity  than  5  years  ago.  1  may  leave  here 
to-morrow  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  official  classification  committee,  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  carload  nimimnm  rates.  In  the  letter  I  wrote  Chairman  Gill 
before  1  left  home,  I  said  I  thought  that  with  respect  to  the  question  of  minimum 
carload  rates  all  three  classifications  might  be  brought  into  closer  harmony,  because 
the  conditions  are  probably  the  same  everywhere  in  the  country.  If  12,000  pounds 
is  a  proper  minimum  carload  weight  in  one  part  of  the  country,  then  it  should  be  a 
proper  minimum  all  over  the  country  on  the  same  article. 

Q.  Will  vou  explain  what  is  the  basis  on  which  you  introdnce  a  carload  rate? — 
A.  It  simply  comes  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  We  have  a  certain  article 
which  is,  we  will  say,  fourth  class.  The  manufacturer  or  jobber,  usually  in  the 
North  or  outside  of  the  territory,  says:  You  charge  fourth  class  any  quantity.  That 
is  not  fair.  We  could  increase  our  business  down  South  greatly  if  we  could  come 
in  there  on  lower  rates  on  carload  lots.  Unless  the  matter  has  already  been  consid- 
ered and  declined  by  the  committee,  I  almost  invariably  tell  the  applicant  that  I 
will  list  the  subject  for  our  next  meeting  or  put  it  on  what  we  call  the  docket.  The 
attention  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  application  and  wo  furnish  any  informa- 
tion we  can,  and  the  committee  takes  it  up  and  considers  it.  The  committee  may 
think  it  is  not  an  article  upon  which  it  is  proper  to  make  a  carload  rating  or  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  What  determines? — A.  Judgment  and  experience.  We  have  no  rule.  It  is  just 
a  business  matter.  The  carriers  may  say  that  thc^artiple  is  not  a  carload  commodity ; 
that  it  does  not  usually  move  in  carloads,  or  that,  even  if  it  is  a  carload  commodity, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  re<luction  of  their  revenue.  We  may  not  believe  that 
the  making  of  a  carload  rate  will  increase  the  business  enough  to  compensate  us  for 
the  reduction  in  revenue,  and  we  decline  to  do  it. 

Q.  Just  there  we  might  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  a  decision  upon  a  busi- 
ness matter  of  that  kind  ought  really  to  be  made  entirely  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract; in  other  words,  whether  some  constituted  authority — we  will  say  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Com  mission — ought  not  to  have  jurisdiction,  or  whether  the  shippers  ought 
not  to  be  represented  in  some  way.  The  complaint  is  made  by  the  shippers  that 
decisions  in  these  matters  are  based  not  on  any  rule  but  on  what  you  call  judgment; 
that  these  decisions  are  made  by  one  party  concerned  without  any  right  or  power  on 
the  part  of  the  other. — A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  My  own  idea  of  that  is  that 
the  carriers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates.  Those  rates  must  be  rea- 
sonable in  and  of  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly 
treated  he  ought  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  as  taxpayers  ought  to  aid 
or  assist  through  the  medium  of  State  commissions  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  paying  part  of  the  expense  of  that  suit.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  go.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  pait  of  the  business  or  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  rates.  This  is  deep  down  in  me.  I  have  been  with  this  thing  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  that  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  The  seller  fixes  his  price.  The 
seller  is  the  carrier.  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods  there  is  no  recourse.  In  the  case  of 
a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse  because  of  the  peculiar  business  or  functions  of 
the  common  carrier.  It  has  been  pretty  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  that  the  courts  have  authority  and  power  to  determine  whether  or 
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not  it  is  just  and  reasonable.  The  shipper  should  not  be  put  to  the  sole  expense  of 
having  it  determined  fur  him  as  to  whether  he  is  being  treated  fairly  or  not.  I  say 
every  private  or  corporate  citizen  (including  the  railroads)  ought  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing a  tribunal  which  would  relieve  the  shipper  of  the  burden  and  cost  of  having  that 
case  determined  for  him  As  a  citizen  I  am  willing  to  chip  in  my  share  of  that  eost, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  fix  rates.  I  can 
not  in  my  own  mind  disassociate  or  clearly  distinguish  between  the  power  to  make 
rates  and  the  power  to  make  property  unprotitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  the  State  has  not  the  ri^ht  to  fix  the  rat-e 
of  travel  per  mile  as  well  as  freight  rates? — A.  That  is  my  belief,  that  the  State 
ought  not  to  have  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  of  people  or  articles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakrib.)  The  States  do  fix  them f— A.  They  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Why  do  yon  take  that  position f — A.  I  do  it  because  I 
believe  that  capital  invested  in  the  railroad  business  ought  to  have  the  mime  free 
swing  and  latitude  as  capital  invested  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  except  that 
the  carrier  ought  to  be  made  to  fix  its  rates  at  fair  and  reasonable  figures,  to  be 
determined  by  the  courts  if  disputed. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  snpport  State  control  when  yon  take  that  position? — A.  No;  I 
think  there  is  a  distinction  between  saying  that  the  State  can  fix  the  rates  and  say- 
ing that  the  courts  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  rate  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Q.  You  take  into  consideration  that  the  existence  of  the  railroad  as  a  public  car- 
rier is  due  to  special  privileges?— A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Under  the  speciiil  privilege,  should  not  the  State  step  in  to  protect  its  people  f — 
A.  Does  that  mean  fixing  the  rates? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  I  said,  owing  to  the  peculiar  business  of  railroads,  owing  to  the  cloae 
infiuence  that  their  rates  of  transportation  may  have  on  the  making  or  nnmakino^ 
of  business,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  given  certain  privileges,  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  so  on — owing  to  all  these  tilings,  they  are  somewhat  difierent 
from  sellers  of  ordinary  merchandise.  They  sell  their  services  to  the  public.  If  yoa 
go  to  buy  an  article  the  price  iH  fixed  by  the  seller.  Yon  have  no  recourse  nnlesa 
you  can  go  somewhere  else  and  buy  it.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be  right  to  have 
railroad  rates  exactly  on  that  basis. 

Q.  But  when  you  go  to  the  railroad  to  buy  transportation  yon  have  nowhere  else 
to  go. — A.  You  may  or  you  may  not.  I  am  willing  to  concede  the  difierence  between 
them  and  the  seller  of  a  yard  of  dry  goods,  from  whose  price  there  is  no  appeal.  I 
concede  that,  because  of  the  difi'erence  in  the  nature  of  their  business,  the  price  for 
transportation  must  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  and  of  itself.  I  say  further,  if  the 
shipper  feels  he  is  not  getting  that  kind  of  rate,  that  he  is  not  being  treated  fairly 
and  reasonably,  he  ought  to  go  to  the  courts  and  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
give  up  his  business  and  go  to  the  expense  of  employing  un  attorney  and  making  a 
test  on  his  own  hook.  I  am  willing  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  railroad 
commission  in  the  State  or  an  interstate  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
that  case  up  and  handle  it  for  him  through  the  courts.  But  I  do  see  a  great  and 
clear  distinction  between  that  »nd  that  the  State  shall  make  the  rates. 

(j).  (By  Mr.  PiiiLLirs.)  Ought  he  not  be  heard  before  appealing  to  the  courts f — 
A.  That  is  another  point.  Suppose  the  carriers  do  say  that  they  will  make  no 
important  changes  before  consulting  the  other  fellow.  How  will  they  go  abont  it? 
We  have  shown  clearly  that  the  interest  of  the  Merchants*  Association  of  New  York 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association.  We  would 
have  to  advertise  that  there  would  be  a  public  hearing  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  change  the  classification  on  certain  articles.  And  when  everybody  got  there 
they  would  not  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves.  It  is  a  historical  lact  that  a 
good  muny  years  ago  committees  from  Atlanta  and  Athens  and  Macon  and  various 
other  Gomniercial  centers  attended  a  meeting  of  the  old  Southern  Railway  and 
Steamship  Association,  to  urge  a  more  favorable  adjustment  of  freights.  Sol  Haas, 
who  was  at  that  time  traffic  manager  of  the  Carolina  roads,  said,  '*  Gentlemen,  yon 
go  off  and  agree  among  yourselves  as  to  your  relative  adjustment;  how  much  higher 
or  lower  one  point  shall  be  than  another.  We  will  adopt  your  figures.  We  will 
not  reduce  our  rates,  but  if  you  can  agree  how  much  higher  or  lower  one  point  shall 
be  than  another,  we  will  accept  that.'"  There  were  delegations  there  from  all  these 
towns,  and  the  question  was  on  rates  on  com,  Hour,  meat,  etc.,  from  the  West. 
They  went  off  and  had  a  meeting,  but  they  could  not  agree  at  all. 

This  suggestion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  called  in  to  our  deliberations  in  advance 
of  a  change  would  not  apply  to  reductions.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  object 
if  we  were  going  to  reduce,  and  the  history  of  rates  in  this  country  is  a  history  of 
reductions.  The  only  substantial  advance  that  has  ever  been  made  at  one  time  in 
the  South  was  this  classification  27,  and  I  believe  if  we  had  known  what  was  coming 
we  would  not  have  made  that.  There  has  been  not  only  toe  evidence  submitted  to 
the  commission  here,  but  floods  of  correspondence  and  oral  hearings  and  all.  We 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  some  complaint,  but  not  that  there  was  going  to  be 
so  much. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  would  yon  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  that  direction  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  any 
further  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  court  of  appeals  that  would  expedite  a  decision  of  the  oases  f — 
A.  I  think  the  matter  is  getting  so  enormous  that  there  ought  to  be  an  auxiliary 
supreme  court  or  something  of  that  sort,  some  court  of  equal  and  conclusive  powers 
tonandlejust  these  railroad  questions — these  diflferences  between  the  carriers  and 
the  public;  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  first  review  these 
cases  and,  as  it  does  in  many  cases  now,  advise  the  complaining  shipper  whether 
there  are  any  good  grounds  for  the  complaint.  If  it  felt  there  were  grounds  justify- 
ing further  procedure  in  the  matter,  it  snould  tell  the  shipper,  ''We  will  handle  this 
for  you  and  call  upon  you  at  the  proper  time  for  your  testimony."  1  am  willing  as 
a  citizen  to  contribute  my  share,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  sort 
of  a  tribunal. 

Q.  (Ky  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  yon  have  that  national? — A.  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  it  both  State  and  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  have  two  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  coun- 
try f — A.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that,  as  a  railroad  traffic  official,  I  am  not  willing  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  6x  or  have  the  final  authority  to  fix 
all  interstate  rates.  I  would  be  willing  that  an  auxiliary  supreme  court  or  some 
similar  tribunal  should  have  the  power  to  finally  determine  the  question  brought  up 
as  a  legal  question  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  a  man  feels  that  he 
is  not  getting  the  right  kind  of  a  freight  rate  he  must  carry  that  question  now 
through  all  the  courts  to  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  would  avoid  the  long  delay  in  some  way  before  the  case  is  decided? — A. 
Yes,  yes ;  if  a  rate  is  unfair,  then  it  ought  to  be  determined.  If  it  is  unfair,  the  ship- 
per is  being  unfairly  treated,  and  that  ought  to  be  found  out  and  corrected  as  soon 
as  practicable,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  shipper's  business  is  being  destroyed 
while  that  is  going  on.  Such  a  case  is  possible.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  say,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  right,  that  the  railroad  commissions  in  the  several  States  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  the  power  to  fix  the  rate  on  that  article 
before  or  after  a  complaint. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware  of  the  8  years  that  expired  between  the  time  of  bringing  the 
complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  final  settlement  by 
the  8npreme  Court  of  the  Chattanooga  case? — A.  Of  the  Chattanooga  case? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think,  and  would  not  every  railroad  man  in 
the  whole  country  think,  that  there  ought  to  be  «ome  legal  measures  to  bring  a  case 
for  final  decision  in  the  appellate  court  before  8  years,  when  the  decision  is  as  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  it  was  in  that  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  casef — A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  not  to  take  8  years  to 
decide  that  question. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  think,  considering  that  the  case  came  into  court  properly  and 
that  it  was  8  years  before  it  reached  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  was  a  farce f — A.  If  a  certain  rate  is  unfair  to  a  man  and  consequently  injus- 
tice is  being  done  him,  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  be  held  up  and  that  the  ii^jnstioe 
should  continue  in  force  until  a  constituted  body  like  the  State  railroad  commission 
of  Georgia  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  here  could  get  that  to  a  final 
decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  you  ask  me  whether  it 
is  unfair  or  a  farce  that  it  should  require  8  years  to  settle  this  or  any  other  matter, 
I  do  not  know.  1  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  delay,  or  if  there  was  a  delay.  It 
seems  to  me  it  ought  not  to  require  8  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  complaint  is  filed  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  now  constituted,  that  a  certain  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  it 
takes  4  or  6  or  8  years  to  decide  it.  Would  not  many  changes  come  upon  freight 
rates  before  the  case  were  decided  f — A.  Oh,  they  might. 

Q.  And  the  complainant  lose  all  interest  in  the  matter f — A.  Oh,  he  might.  The 
road  might  voluntarily  reduce  rates  below  the  rate  asked  for  by  the  complainant 
originally. 

Q.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some  more  speedy  action  in  some  way  f — A.  It 
seems  to  me  so;  but  bear  in  mind  I  couple  with  that  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  fix  that  rate  per  se,  and  I  say  that  as  a  citizen 
as  well  as  a  traffic  man.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  this  subject  a  good  many  years 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  ought  to  fix  the  rates. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  that  it  is  even  practical,  then,  after  the  railroad  has  fixed  a 
rate,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  body  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  have  the  right  of  approval? — A.  Well,  it  would  have  the  right 
of  approval  in  this  way,  that  every  rate  is  supposed  to  be  all  right.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  understood  to  be  all  right  until  it  is  complained  of. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  submit  it  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
first  instance  for  its  approval? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  carrierH  ought  to  be  required 
to  do  that  by  law,  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  that. 
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Q.  That  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  is  it,  that  rates  are  ohanging  from  time  to  time 
and  the  roads  could  not  raise  or  lower  the  rates  without  consulting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  f — A.  Why,  I  think  the  carriers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
along  in  their  regular  business  and  make  the  rates  from  time  to  time  and  from  day  to 
day  and  file  them  with  the  commission.  If  the  approval  of  the  commisnion  be  neces- 
sary before  a  rate  can  be  put  m  force,  does  not  that  carry  necessarily  with  it  the 
idea  that  the  commission  makes  the  rate? 

It  could  continue  to  withhold  approval  until  the  rate  reached  a  figure,  higher  or 
lower,  that  it  could  approve.  Would  not  that  be  fixing  the  ratef  Our  country  has 
gone  along  growing  and  developing ;  the  railroads  have  gone  along  with  that  growth 
and  development,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  way  we  are  doing  now,  the  traffic 
officials  making  the  rates  and  publishing  them.  They  ought  to  be  reauired  to  file 
them  with  the  commission,  and  they  should  have  publicity.  There  ougnt  not  to  be 
anything  secret  about  them,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  anything  preferential  about 
them,  but  they  ought  to  be  as  fair  as  they  can  be  made,  and  certainly  fair  aa  between 
people  at  the  same  place.  Subject  to  the  general  provision  that  they  must  be  just 
and  reasonable;  I  think  the  country  is  safe  to  let  them  go  along  at  that. 

Whereupon,  at  1.08  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until 2  p.m. 

At  2.10  p.  m.  Mr.  McGovern  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  see  on  the  cover  of  these  classifications  the  statement  *'8ub> 
ject  to  change  on  legal  notice.'^  Does  that  mean  that  these  changes  of  classification 
arc  made  without  any  previous  statement  to  that  efi'ect  to  the  shipper f  We  have 
had  some  complaint  at  various  times  from  the  shippers  that  they  make  contracts  for 
long  periods  in  advance,  and  that  these  changes  in  classification  are  promulgated 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  subjecting  them  to  considerable  inconvenience  and 
loss.  What  is  your  policy  in  that  matter  T— A.  Legal  notice  simply  means  the  notice 
required  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended.  10  days*  public  notice  in  case 
of  ndvance  and  3  days'  in  case  of  reduction.  Now,  that  is  the  means  we  have  of 
advising  the  public  of  changes;  we  issue  the  classification;  we  give  them  out  as 
soon  as  we  can  after  the  matters  are  acted  on  by  the  committee  in  session.  In 
the  case  of  subjects  that  have  been  taken  up  and  acted  upon  on  the  request  of  a 
shipper,  or  anyone  else,  we  advise  him  before  publication,  you  understand.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  dispositioik  at  all  to  hold  back  this  information  until  we  are 
ready  to  plump  it  at  them,  as  it  were.  I  undertake  to  reach  all  complaints  as  soon 
as  I  can  after  action  upon  them  by  the  committee,  aud  to  tell  the  complainants  what 
we  have  done.  I  wrote  letters  just  before  I  left  home  advising  of  an  advance  we  are 
going  to  make  tbe  first  of  next  July  on  the  dry  goods  question. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  of  advances  which  are  to  occur  next  Julyf — A.  One 
advance  is  to  occur  next  July. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  change,  or  have  you  considered  any  change  in  the 
dry  goods  classitl cation  with  special  reference  to  cotton  piece  goods? — A.  That  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  talking  about. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  the  situation  in  that  respect? — A.  Our  present  classification 
shows  a  long  list  of  articles  here  under  the  head  of  dry  goods,  wnich  we  term  the  cot- 
ton-factory products,  backhands,  calicoes,  cambrics,  canton  flannels,  etc.,  etc.  Now, 
the  dry  goods  people  say  that  this  list  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  may  have  been 
all  right  when  we  began  specifying  these  things,  but  that  the  whole  nature  and  ohar- 
acter  of  the  dry  ^oods  business  has  changed  since  then.  They  no  longer  sell  an 
article  as  calico :  it  has  some  fancy  name,  some  French  name.  The  word  calico  is 
hardly  ever  used,  and  they  asked  us  to  change  the  wordiug  of  the  classification  some- 
what in  line  with  the  official,  which  simply  says,  ''cotton  goods  in  the  piece."  Now, 
we  have  agreed  to  do  that.  The  wording  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  ours.  We  make 
it  ''cotton  fabrics  in  the  original  piece,^'  "made  wholly  of  cotton,"  and  so  on.  In 
doing  that  the  committee  decided  tnat  a  little  later  on,  the  first  of  July,  they  would 
increase  the  rating  from  fifth  class  to  fourth  class.  So  the  shippers  will  have  plenty 
of  notice  of  that.  We  don't  try  to  withhold  any  information  trom  the  public  as  to 
what  has  been  done,  but  that  pointing  lo  the  classification  is  the  means  we  adopt 
for  the  general  publication  of  it. 

Q.  And  wherever  possible,  as  in  this  case,  you  give  notice  2  or  3  months  in  advance, 
so  that  shippers  may  accommodate  their  contracts? — A.  No;  not  2  or  3  months. 
Uually  it  is  just  from  the  time  the  letter  is  written  until  we  can  get  out  our  next 
publication. 

Q.  You  recognize,  do  you  not,  that  many  contracts  between  merchants  are  made, 
necessarily,  a  number  of  months  in  advance,  and  that  a  change  introduced  in  the 
freight  rate  may  cause  confusion  where  sales  are  on  close  margin — ^as,  for  instance, 
in  cotton  piece  goods? — A.  I  recognize  that,  and  that  particular  custom  seems  to  be 
growing,  but  it  does  not  disturb  that  ranch  when  we  reduce.  We  make  more  reduc- 
tions than  advances.  I  really  don't  nee  how,  in  the  making  of  a  particular  classifica- 
tion, we  can  accommodate  it  to  all  those  trade  conditions.  If  10  days  is  not  enough 
legal  notice  in  the  case  of  an  advance,  then  make  it  20  days;  if  3  days  is  not  enough 
for  reductions,  then  make  it  15  days,  or  10  days ;  but  when  you  undertake  to  say  that 
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the  makers  of  the  rates,  whether  the  railroads  or  any  other  rate-making  body  or 
anthority,  mast  try  to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  of  those  trade  conditions,  why, 
then,  it  means  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  change  at  all.  Now,  about  the  largest 
dry-goods  jobber  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  the  firm  of  John  Silvey  <&  Co.,  hap- 
pen^ to  come  up  with  me  on  his  way  to  New  York  City  to  make  his  next-fall  pur- 
ohasee.  At  this  time,  when  people  are  just  commencing  to  wear  their  light  clothing 
for  the  warm  months,  he  is  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  make  his  fall  purchases.  He 
said  that  the  postdating  of  bills  was  bad^  and  they  are  trying  to  get  an  agreement 
between  jobbers  all  over  the  country  to  discontinue  it.  That  started,  probably,  by 
the  dating  of  bills  15  days  ahead,  or  10  days  ahead— just  far  enough  ahead  to  get 
the  goods  there;  now  it  has  gone  into  months.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  accom- 
modate a  thing  like  freight  classification  or  freight  rates  to  every  trade  condition. 

Another  instance :  Leggett  &,  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  explained  to  us  that  they 
boQght  their  cauned  goods  almost  a  year  ahead,  and  they  urged  that  in  putting 
canned  goods  up  from  fourth  class  in  less  than  carloads  up  to  third  class  in  lees  than 
carloads  we  had  disarranged  their  business.  The  reverse  is  true  in  most  oases.  We 
have  made  more  reductions  than  advances  since  Publication  No.  27.  Of  course  there 
ia  no  complaint,  then,  even  if  it  goes  into  effect  right  away. 

Q.  Are  you  in  position  to  show  us  specilically.  or  insert  in  the  testimony  specific- 
ally, the  list  of  the  items  on  which  advances  and  reductions  have  taken  place  T  Yon 
have  made  the  statement  that  on  a  number  of  items  more  reductions  than  advances 
have  been  made.  We  hear  complaint  from  many  quarters  that  while  the  number  of 
reductions  may  be  greater  than  the  number  ef  advances,  that  the  items  so  changed 
are  such  as  to  yield  an  increased  revenue  to  the  roads  f — A.  Oh,  1  think  that  must  be 
incorrect.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  to  say  that  we  have  picked  out  two  or  three 
little  unimportant  articles  and  made  reductions  on  them,  and  that  we  get  it  all  back 
by  patting  up  the  rating  on  important  articles.  It  is  simply  incorrect  and  untrue 
in  every  sense.  Absolutely,  that  is  not  true.  No.  27  contained  general  advances. 
We  have  now  started  with  that,  and  we  are  making  four  reductions  or  more  where 
we  make  one  advance.  I  know,  from  just  my  general  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that 
since  the  issue  of  No.  27  we  have  made  four  reductions  to  one  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  you  have  made  reductions  you  have 
generally  increased  the  revenue  of  the  roads f — A.  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  a  fact; 
but  we  do  often  make  reductions  because  we  believe  it  will  increase  the  business  an 
amount  sufficient  to  compensate  us  for  the  scaling  of  the  rating. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  general  experience  of  railroad  companies  f — A.  It  is  the  general 
experience  that  when  they  make  reductions  they  believe  it  will  increase  business, 
that  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  occasion  for  the  advance  on  cotton 

Biece  goods  that  yon  propose  to  make  the  1st  of  July  f — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that, 
nder  our  present  classification  the  fifth-class  rating  applies  only  on  certaiu  speci- 
fied articles;' they  are  clearly  designated.  That  low  classification  was  originally 
intended  to  cover  only  the  articles  made  by  the  Southern  mills  15  or  20  years  ago, 
when  they  first  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  South,  and  in  fact  even 
less  was  charged  then  than  now.  The  articles  consisted  of  rough  sheetings,  domestic^, 
and  all  those  coarser,  cheaper  fabrics  and  yarns,  and  the  Southern  earners  put  them 
first  on  the  sixth-class  basis,  so  as  to  enable  those  mills  to  get  on  their  feet.  It  was  a 
species  of  protection  by  means  of  a  freight  tariff  or  classification.  They  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  fifth  class.  That  list  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
includes  many  more  articles  than  it  did  at  first,  becaase  there  are  many  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  these  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Southern  States  than  there  used  to  be,  but 
it  do€»s  not  include  a  lot  of  other  goods ;  for  instance,  it  does  not  include  corduroys. 
Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  New  York  bouse  about  corduroys. 
He  insists  the  cheap  corduroys  ought  to  take  the  fifth-class  rate,  because  they  are  not 
worth  more  than  some  of  the  things  we  have  in  this  list.  Well,  now,  when  we 
changed  the  wording  so  as  to  read  ^^  cotton  fabrics  in  the  original  piece,''  it  evidently 
let  in  corduroys,  upon  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  getting  first  class  to-day.  In 
other  words,  we  put  in  under  the  reduced  basis  a  whole  lot  of  fabrics  not  in  there 
before;  and  we  think  that  in  changing  tbe  classification  so  as  to  meet  the  trade 
demands  as  to  phraseology  we  are  nil ly  justified  in  putting  the  rating  up,  after  a 
little  further  notice,  to  fourth  class.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  third; 
I  told  some  of  our  members  at  a  recent  meeting  that  I  believed  it  ought  to  be  third. 
It  is  third  in  official  territory,  and  when  you  take  the  character  of  tbe  business,  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  cotton  goods,  I  do  not  see  why  it  ought  not  to  be  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Respecting  the  amount  of  these  advances  resulting  from  sev- 
<)ral  classifications,  one  of  the  shippers  recently  looked  up  a  rate  upon  axes,  and  the 
figures  which  be  gave  as  illastrativeof  the  changes  during  the  last  few  years — from 
shout  1896  to  the  present — were  as  follows : 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  rate  on  axes  about  5  years  ago  was  68 
<^iits  in  less  than  carload  lots.  It  now  appears  to  be  81  cents.  The  rate  from  Louis- 
'v^ille,  Ky.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  loss  than  carload  lots,  5  years  ago,  was  40  cents; 
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it  now  appears  to  be  50  cents.  '  llie  rate  from  LonUville  to  Birmingbam,  Ala.,  was 
formerly  47  cents:  it  now  appears  to  be  58  cents.  The  rate  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta  on  less  than  carload  lots  was  formerly  73  cents,  and  is  now  86  cents.  Those 
rates  show  a  very  substantial  increase  during  the  last  4  or  5  yean,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  those,  for  any  particular  reason,  woald  seem  to  be  abnormal,  or  whether 
changes  corresponding  in  amount  to  these  have  been  introduced  all  alon|[  the  line^ 
In  other  words,  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  these  several  classifications  have 
the  rates  been  advanced,  roughly  speaking,  5  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or,  as  in  some  of 
these  cases,  15  or  more  per  cent  f — A.  I  see.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  .Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  to  which  point  I  think  those  are  commodity  rates — those  are  class  rates.  With 
the  exception,  tnen,  of  Jacksonville,  all  of  that  has  grown  ont  of  the  change  from 
fourth  class  to  third  class,  andyon  needn't  go  back  several  years.  That  was  one  of 
the  advances  we  made  in  No.  27,  classification  No.  27.  >Ve  now  have  it  third  class. 
Those  figures  you  name  there  except  as  to  Jacksonville  are  former  rates  for  fonrth  class, 
and  the  advanced  rates  are  third-class  rates.  Now,  that  was  advanced  from  fourth 
class  to  third  class,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  of  all  advances  we  have 
made.  There  has  been  no  horizontal  advance  or  anything  like  it.  We  advanced 
aqua  ammonia  in  bottles,  I  remember,  from  fonrth  class  up  to  first  elass.  We  did 
it  because,  as  explained  in  this  letter  to, Captain  Mclnnis,  we  made  all  drugg:istB* 
articles  in  boxes  nrst  class,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  other  two  classifi- 
cations had  it  first  class,  as  I  remember,  and  for  the  still  further  reason  that  vre  did 
not  see  why  it  should  be  down  on  the  fourth-class  basis  as  it  is  used  only  as  a  toilet 
article.  We  thought  it  was  an  article  that  could  be  fairly  put  up  a  little  bit  higher. 
But  on  the  whole  I  should  say  that  the  advances  shown  on  that  statement  as  to  axes 
will  represent  a  fair  average  on  all  articles  which  we  advanced. 

Q.  Tne  advance  of,  say,  the  l5  per  centf — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  fair.  It 
might  bo  14,  it  might  be  12,  it  might  be  19,  but  I  will  assume  that  is  a  fair  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  To  the  superficial  observer,  does  not  that  justify  the  claim 
that  has  been  made  that  yoii  had  advanced  the  rates  by  changing  the  classification  f — 
A.  Why,  of  course,  we  advanced  the  rates  when  we  advanced  the  classification. 
Certainly  no  trafiic  ofiicial  or  witness  has  ever  denied  that. 

Q.  Now,  the  claim  made  before  this  commission  is  that  that  is  a  method  of  chang- 
ing rates,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  shipper. — A.  Well,  when  we  advance  the  classi- 
fication we  certainly  advance  the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Vou  did  it  with  that  end  in  view,  of  course f — ^A.  Partly.  I 
have  stated  in  this  letter  to  Colonel  Mclnnis  that  there  would  have  been,  and  onght  to 
have  been,  a  general  revision  of  the  Southern  classification  regardless  of  trade  con- 
ditions at  that  time.  There  were  two  objects.  One  was  to  overhaul  it  and  improve 
it,  and  the  second  was  to  get  more  revenue.  We  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  deny 
that  we  were  for  more  revenue,  but  that  we  were  after  both  objects. 

Q.  I  would  like  to,  if  posoible,  bring  ont  the  basis  on  which  yon  make  such 
changes,  where  you  advance  from  one  class  to  another.  Do  yon  ever  compute  or 
have  in  mind  the  direct  increase  in  revenue  which  will  result,  or  do  you  look  solely 
to  the  commercial  conditions  which  prevail  in  respect  to  that  commodity  f — ^A.  We 
do  both.  We  try  to  consider  everything,  every  fact,  every  circumstance  snrronnd- 
ing  that  particular  question.  Our  committee  iidjnsts  that  matter  precisely  as  this 
committee  would  do  if  called  upon  to  state  what  the  rating  ought  to  be  on  any  arti- 
cle, say,  candles  in  boxes.  You  would  want  as  fnll  information  as  you  could  get;  or 
if  you  had  already  fixed  it  and  were  asked  to  reduce  it  yon  would  want  all  the  light 
vou  could  get.  The  principal  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  classification  committee 
is  to  get  that  light.  In  the  old  tnanner  of  handling  it,  they  did  not  have  anyone 
whose  duty  it  wa.s  to  get  that  information.  We  take  an  article,  consider  the  weighty 
the  specific  gravity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  the  value  of  it.  Then  perhaps 
further  facts  are  presented  to  bhow  that  local  factories  are  springing  up  in  theSoutn, 
etc.  There  is  nothing  exact  in  it.  If  there  were,  we  would  all  find  it  easy.  We 
take  a  thing  and  measure  it  and  wei^h  it,  and  compute  its  risk  to  begin  with. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transacting  the  business  is  in  a  very  small  degree  the  basis  of  your 
charge  f — A.  Of  course  we  always  have  that  in  mind,  especially  with  respect  to  heavy 
articles;  but  we  do  not  figure  what  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be.  We  can 
not  do  that. 

Q.  You  have  some  letters  there  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  you  handle  some 
of  these  questions.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  those  mi^ht  be  of  interest,  without  tak- 
ing very  much  time. — A.  I  brought  along  a  few — I  will  leave  them  all  with  the  com- 
mission— a  few  of  what  we  call  docket  advices.    I  will  read  one.    (Reading:) 
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[Dooket  No.  1291.] 

SOUTHSBN  CJLA88IFICATIOK  COMMITTBBy 

Jtlamia,  Go.,  ApHl  9, 1901. 

Haitf  far  pUuiering-    (Pteviout  No,  1012.    FiU  8S1.) 

Listed  upon  request  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Tilden,  No.  250  North  Front  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  present  classification  on  plastering  hair  is  as  foUows : 


r,  viz:  Claas. 
Plastering,  pressed  in  bales,  or  in  paper  sacks,  compressed  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L .  3 
Same,C.£ 4 

Official:  L.C.L.        c.L. 

Hair,  n.  0.8.,  in  paper  sacks,  compressed  in  bundles 2 

Hair,  n.  o.  s.,  in  compressed  bales 3 

Hair,  as  described  aboye,  min.  wt.  20,000  lbs 5 

Western :  > 

Goats',  hogs',  and  plastering  hair- 
In  paper  sacks,  machine  compressed,  in  solid  bundles 3  *5 

In  sacks 1  ♦S 

Pressed  in  bales 3  •S 

The  request  is  that  the  minimum  carload  weight  be  reduced  to  20,000  lbs.,  on 
the  grounds  that  that  minimum  is  accepted  in  Eastern  territory  and  that  an  ordinary 
car  will  not  load  to  the  required  minimum. 

Bespectfhlly  submitted. 

P.  J.  McGovsRN,  Chairman, 

How,  that  was  not  reached  at  the  last  meeting.  We  did  not  complete  the  docket, 
or  I  could  teU  you  what  they  decided  to  do.  Wnat  I  think  they  ousht  to  do  is  to 
CTant  the  request.  I  think  that  the  minimum  on  that  plastering  hair  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  20,000  pounds.    I  will  see  if  I  have  anotiier  one. 

The  witness  submitted  Docket  No.  1295: 

[Docket  No.  1205.] 

Southern  Clasbivxgation  Committeb, 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  ApHl  9, 1901, 

BMiter  and  cheese  in  oammon  and  refrigerator  ears,     {Previous  Nbe,  336,  501,  and  661, 

hie  394.) 

The  Armour  Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  written  seyeral  of  the 
members,  and  also  the  chairman,  urnng  a  reconsicleration  of  butterine. 
Prior  to  the  issue  of  Classification  ffo.  26,  the  rating  on  butter  was  as  foUows : 

Butter  (in  common  and  refrigerator  oars),  yiz :  Claw. 

In  cans,  boxed  or  crated 3 

In  cans,  n.  o.  s 2 

In  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  and  tubs 3 

Classification  No.  26: 
Butter,  yiz — 

In  cans,  boxed  or  crated,  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  or  tubs,  in  com- 
mon cars li 

Same,  in  refrigerator  cars,  carrier's  option 1 

Classification  No.  27: 

Butter,  yiz :  In  cans,  boxed  or  crated,  or  in  k«gs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  or 
tubs • 1 

The  chairman  understands  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company  request  that  the 
ratings  shown  in  Classification  No.  25,  and  as  quoted  aooye,  be  restored. 
Bespectfhlly  submitted. 

P.  J.  McGovBBN,  Chairman, 

That  butterine  question  has  a  history  all  by  itself.  We  adyanced  that  frirther 
back,  independent  of  that  general  adyance,  becMMise  we  had  it  so  low  that,  when  we 
did  the  icing  on  mixed  lots,  it  cost  the  carriers  sometimes  more  than  the  entire 

*  Min.  a  U  weight  20,000  llis. 
16a 43 
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revenue.  Mixed  lots  of  cheese  and  dairy  prodncts  were  carried  so  very  cheaply  down 
through  Louisyille  to  Atlanta  and  that  conn  try  that  some  of  the  lines — and  especially 
those  which  carried  for  way  points,  so  that  there  was  very  little  left  io  the  car  for  the 
long  distances — paid  more  out  for  ice  than  the  gross  revenues  on  the  shipment ;  there- 
fore, we  i>ut  the  rate  up.  The  Armour  Packing  Company  asked  that  we  restore  that 
old  classification,  because  they  said  that  their  butterine  is  shipped  in  with  mixed 
packing-house  products,  and  that  they  pay  their  own  icing.  (Beading  last  para- 
graph of  Docket  No.  1295 : ) 

''The  chairman  understands  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company  request  that  the 
ratinffs  shown  in  Classification  No.  25,  and  as  quoted  above,  be  restored." 

Well,  now,  that  Iras  denied.  If  all  butter  and  butterine  were  shipped  in  or  with 
solid  carloads  and  the  shipper  paid  for  the  icing,  we  could  probably  afford  to  do  it, 
but  we  can  not  make  a  lower  rating  on  that  than  we  do  on  the  butter  business  gen- 
erally shipped  in  small  lots.    So  the  committee  denied  the  application. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  appeal  to  the  courts  in  respect  to  your  classification  of 
any  particular  product,  or  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f — A.  I  do  not 
recall  any  complaints  since  the  committee  was  organized.  The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  I  understood,  was  going  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  whether  general  or  specific  I  do  not  know.  I  hare  not 
heard  anything  further  about  it.  I  do  not  recall  anything  done  by  the  committee 
which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Another  topic  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  speak  upon,  if  you  will,  is  that  of 
nnderbilllng  and  the  desree  to  which  the  railroads  might  possibly  be  protected 
against  underbilling  by  the  action  of  some  governmental  agency,  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  through  inspectors,  or  some  other  way.  Will  yon 
describe  the  situation  as  far  as  underbilling  is  concerned? — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  This  matter  of  underbilling,  by  which  we  mean  either  underreport- 
ing of  weights  or  false  description  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  reduced 
rate,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  that  the  transportation  lines  have  to 
contiend  with  to-day.  It  is  not  only  because  they  lose  revenue  by  this  underbilling. 
That  is  probably  not  the  most  serious  feature  of  it.  It  either  prevents  the  honest 
shipper  from  doing  business  or  drives  him  into  underbilling  himself.  That  is  the 
very  worst  feature  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  examples  f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  mention  any 
names.  I  do  not  want  to  name  any  firm.  I  have  a  particular  individual  or  firm 
in  mind,  and  this  kind  of  test  was  recently  made.  The  shipments  of  a  large  job- 
bing concern  in  one  of  the  Southern  cities  by  a  sinsle  line  of  railroad  from  that 
point  in  one  day  were  weighed  and  carefully  inspected,  and  were  found  to  be  under- 
Dilled  some  $11.  Thinking  perhaps  that  it  was  an  exceptional  case,  the  parties  mak- 
ing the  investigation  waited  a  week  or  10  days,  or  some  longer  time,  and  made  another 
somewhat  similar  investigation,  and  found  the  uaderbilling  to  be  $17  that  day.  Now, 
there  are  several  lines  at  that  point,  and  the  conclusion  then  reached  was  that  that 
particular  house  was  probably  underbilling  $50  a  day.  Whether  they  got  the  benefit 
of  it  or  simply  gave  it  to  their  customers,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  they 
sold  the  goods  delivered,  they  took  the  benefit  of  it  themselves;  if  they  sold  f.  o.  b., 
of  course  the  customer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Rut  the  very  worst  feature  of 
that  particular  thing  is  that  there  is  another  house  in  the  same  city  and  in  the  same 
line  of  business  that,  I  believe,  does  not  underbill,  or  certainly  does  not  want  to 
underbill.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  carriers,  no  matter  what  it  may 
cost  them,  to  stop  the  underbilling  by  the  concern  that  does  underbill,  and  there- 
fore remove  the  temptation  from  the  other  concern  that  does  not  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  This  same  underbilling  may  take  place  by  what  we  mi^ht  call  uuderclassifi ca- 
tion, may  it  notf — A.  I  meant  by  underbilling  the  underbilling  of  weights  and  mis- 
description of  the  goods  to  get  lower  than  the  published  and  legal  tariff  rate. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  me  that  they  went  to  the  extreme  at  one  time  of  shipping 
matches  and  gunpowder  in  the  same  packa^^ef— A.  I  do  not  remember  that.  1 
remember  stating  thiit  we  found  a  case  where  whisky  was  billed  as  molasses.  If  I 
had  the  time  to  show  you  all  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  this  thing  is  attempted, 
how  brazen  some  of  them  are,  the  commission  would  probably  oe  astonished. 
Whisky  wao  billed  as  molasses.    Vinegar  was  billed  as  molasses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  vinegar  billed  as  molasses  would  be  cheaper  than 
molasses,  would  it  notf — A.  The  rates  in  that  country  on  molasses  are  lower.  When- 
ever the  rate  on  one  article  is  no  lower  than  on  the  other  article,  there  will  be  no 
false  classification. 

Q.  Could  you  name  some  other  matters  along  that  line — some  further  illustrations 
of  underbilling  f — A.  I  could  mention  some  apparently  systematic  tlnderbilliug^. 
Why,  it  is  coming  np  every  day,  and  more  frequently — all  sorts  of  false  descriptions. 

Q.  Explosives? — A.  I  don't  remember  anything  so  desperate  as  that.  They  will 
take  apart  lot  of  machinery  that  has  a  fly' wheel  in  segments  and  try  to  get  that 
shipped  separately  on  a  different  car  as  rough  castings.  There  are  thousands  of 
deylces. 
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Q.  Do  the  railioads  ever  hare  part  in  that  in  order  to  give  chdap«r  rate  of  freight  f-^ 
A.  Undoabtedly.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  many  soliciting  agents  have 
pnt  the  shippers  np  to  it.  A  man  came  to  me  a  year  ago — a  mannfaotarer  of  overalls 
and  hickory  shirts  in  Atlanta — and  showed  me  a  letter  from  Bice.  Stix  <&  Co.,  of  St. 
Loois,  complaining  that  the  rate  had  recently  been  put  up.  Well,  the  fact  was  that 
he  had  been  billing  as  ootton-factory  prodacts,  and  some  inspector  had  discovered 
it.    He  said :  ''  I  do  not  remember  who  it  was,  bnt  some  fellow  told  me  to  bill  my 

f:ood8  as  cotton-factory  prodnots."  I  did  not  try  to  pump  him  about  it.  I  did  not  care. 
t  was  none  of  my  business,  bnt  I  advised  him  what  to  do  and  wrote  him  a  letter.  I 
said :  "  I  could  lend  you  encouragement  and  say  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  you  would  go  home  satisfied  that  something  was  going  to  be  done ; 
bnt  I  will  not  do  that,  because  I  know  they  won't  reduce  the  classification.  What 
yon  want  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  rate  makers  and  get  rates  from  Atlanta  to  Ohio  River 
points  and  St.  Lonis,  etc.,  on  your  goods  as  a  commodity;  and  because  you  can  show 
that  yon  oompete  with  Baltimore  that  you  are  entitled  to  low  rates  out  in  that 
conntry.''  Whether  he  did  it  or  not,  I  do  not  recollect.  As  to  what  percentage  of 
the  total  nnderbillin||^  is  either  instigated  or  connived  at  by  the  railroads  it  would 
be  the  merest  gness  in  the  world,  bnt  I  am  satisfied  .that  it  is  a  very  small  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  criminal  where  the  railroads  have  connived  with  themf — A. 
It  would. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  in  discrimination,  wonld  it  notf — A.  Yes; 
the  worst  kind — morally  bad  as  well  as  legally  bad. 

Q.  Ton  believe  that  obtains  quite  largely  in  your  section  f — A.  I  think  it  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  underbilling.  I  say  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in 
manv  oases  it  is  started  in  that  way.  The  soliciting  agent  is  greedy  for  business, 
yon  Know,  and  tells  his  customer  how  to  go  about  the  matter;  to  bill  his  goods  as 
cotton-factory  sweepings  or  bill  it  as  something  else.  But  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
cause  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  the    ^tal  underbilling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.J  And  yet  the  i.:;i'centage  of  all  shipments  which  are  under- 
billed  is  considerable  f— A.  It  is  considerable.  I  seem  to  see  more  of  it  all  the  time. 
Now,  whether  it  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  businesH  than  it  was 
10  years  ago  I  do  not  know.  The  business  is  larger,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  not 
any  greater  precentage  of  underbilling,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is. 

Q.  Are  the  agencies,  such  as  your  committee,  protecting  the  roads  or  acting  in  any 
way  to  prevent  thisf — ^A.  Our  committee  has  no  maohinery  for  that  at  all,  but  the 
traffic  associations  have.  An  effort  is  under  way  now  to  extend  that  work  very  much 
in  the  Southern  territory. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Phillips.)  Well,  do  the  traffic  association  take  measures  to  prevent 
this,  ao  you  think  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  are  working  for  that,  do  yonf — A.  Yes;  they  have  some  agents, 
but  they  have  not  enough. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  thingB  for  any  single 
road  to  oe  rigorous  in  its  policy  of  making  inspection  and  of  enforcing  a  particular 
classification  rate  from  a  general  agency  f — A.  It  should  be  from  a  general  or  joint 
agency. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  the  enforcement  of  that  classification  to 
8ome  degree  intrusted  to  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  that  them- 
aelvee  f — ^A.  I  do,  if  they  want  to ;  yes.  I  go  further ;  1  say  if  they  want  to  do  it  they 
can  do  it,  and  if  thev  do  not  want  to  do  it  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  any  other  tribunal  would  have  trouble  in  attempting  it.  They  would  have 
all  sorts  of  obstacles.  The  record  books  would  be  in  the  press,  and  a  thousand  excuses 
wonld  be  given.  Now,  if  the  roads  want  to  do  it — and  I  think  they  ought  to  do  it  in 
protection  to  the  honest  shipper — they  can  do  it,  and  they  are  doing  it  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  North  and  East  than  we  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  legislation  to  suggest  along  that  line  to 
prohibit  thatf — A.  To  prohibit  underbilling  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  £he  present  legislation  is'  adequate,  but  it  seems  hard  to  con- 
vict; at  least  convictions  are  very  few.  The  penalty  is  all  right  now  for  under- 
billing.  Maybe  it  is  too  heavy,  and  if  made  lighter  there  would  be  more  convictions. 
There  on^ht  not  to  be  any  imprisonment.  I  think  the  fine  is  enough.  There  is  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  now.  I  think  the  imprisonment  feature  ought  to  be  repealed. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  railroad  agent  or  a  shipper  np  to  the  scratch  of  testifying 
against  the  other  fellow  when  the  penalty  is  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  than  it  would 
be  if  the  penalty  were  a  thousand  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars  fine.  I  think  the 
imprisonment  feature  might  be  profitably  omitted. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  a  fine  wonld  be  sufiicient  to  prohibitf — A.  I  think  it  would  in  a 
great  many  casea. 
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Q.  Would  yon  make  that  fine  oumnlatiyef— -A.  I  wotdd  if  it  eonid  be  shown  tliAt 
it  was  deUberate.  I  woald  not  stop  at  one  prosecution.  If  a  fellow  had  been  under- 
billing  vinegar  ever^  day,  from  one  to  five  dollars  a  day,  he  ought  to  pay  more  than 
the  fellow  who  did  it  only  once.  The  presumption  would  be  that  he  did  it  delib- 
erately, and  he  ought  to  be  made  to  }>ay  for  his  wrongdoing.  But  apart  from  the 
(question  as  to  whether  the  law  provides  adequate  penalties,  or  whetner  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  a  law  in  that  respect,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  carriers,  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  see  that  this  thing  is  8topped,*if  only  to  protect  the  shipper  who 
does  not  resort  to  it.  It  is  one  of  tne  greatest  abuses  to-day  in  the  whole  traffic 
field,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  the  companies  who  own  their  own  cars  using  them 
for  discriminating  purposes  alsof — ^A.  Shippers  who  use  their  own  carsf 

Q.  Tes. — A.  You  refer  to  the  mileage  question,  nowf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  has  been  done.  You  mean  that  private  companies  carry  their  own 
goods  in  their  own  cars  and  receive  a  sweater  mileage  than  allowed  others  f 

Q.  Yes;  lower  rates.— A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  It  is  done,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
allowing  them  a  greater  rate  per  mile  for  wheelage  than  is  paid  others,  and  which  is 
usually  three-quarters  of  a  cent'  per  mile  per  car.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  they 
paid  1  cent,  and  often  more,  per  mile  to  tne  owner  of  that  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  bo  you  regard  the  living  of  commodity  rates  as  a  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  roads  in  favor  of  shippers  f — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  commodity  rates  a  favor  to  the  road  or  a  favor  to  the  shipper  f — A.  If  a 
commodity  rate  is  made  by  a  carrier  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  to  both. 
It  enables  the  shipper  to  move  his  business  and  enables  the  carrier  to  obtain  new 
traffic  at  a  profitable  rate. 

Q.  What  is  your  policy  in  respect  to  giving  commodity  rates  instead  of  putting  it 
into  classes f — A.  Well,  in  most  oases  the  commodity  rate  governs  only  where  the 
business  is  to  move.  If  you  reduce  the  classification  you  recnice  it  all  over  the  terri- 
tory. Now,  I  gave  an  illustration  of  that  a  few  moments  ago.  There  is  a  man  at 
Atlanta  manufacturing  these  cheap  overalls  and  shirtings.  He  wants  to  ship  to  St. 
Louis.  I  told  him  it  was  useless  to  ask  the  classification  committee  to  reduce  the 
classification  on  those  things  to  fifth  class;  that  he  did  not  need  it;  that  he  did  not 
want  to  have  them  reduced  unnecessarily.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  trouble  ship- 
ping to  Birmingham f  He  said:  ''No,  sir;  no  trouble  in  shipping  to  Birmingham  or 
to  Chattanooga.  The  onl;^  trouble  is  to  get  out  to  St.  Louis  and  the  other  territory 
and  up  there  where  I  come  in  competition  with  Baltimore."  I  went  on  to  tell  him  how 
to  get  it  to  the  attention  of  ihe  traffic  association  and  then  wrote  him  a  letter  oonfirm- 
ing  that.  Now,  if  it  were  a  question  between  that  man's  not  doing  business  at  St. 
Louis  and  our  reducing  our  rates  all  over  the  Southern  territory  on  overalls  and 
shirts,  we  would  be  obliged  to  say :  **  You  can  not  do  that  business;  it  will  cost  us 
too  much  to  enable  you  to  do  that  business.'' 

Q.  Why  should  vou  take  care  of  his  business  in  St.  Louis  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  right  for  the  roads  to  help  him  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  because  the  roads  are  in  business  and  he  is  in  business,  and  they  help  each 
other  and  it  becomes  a  partnership.  I  have  got  a  pair  of  overalls  here  that  I  have 
to  land  in  St.  Louis  at  a  certain  price,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  will  put  my  price 
down  and  yon  must  put  your  rate  down.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  fkir,  sensible  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Q.  Well,  if  vou  take  up  overalls,  how  many  other  articles  will  you  take  up  and 
make  commodity  rates  on  T — A.  The  rate-making  people  are  taking  up  and  extend- 
ing the  rates  all  the  time. 

Q.  So  your  policy  of  classes  will  amount  to  a  very  little  if  you  go  onf — ^A.  It 
amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Through  commodity  rates  you  can  encourage  the  road  there  to  give  commodity 
rates  when  they  can  not  take  regular  class  rates  f— A.  It  does  not  encourage  the 
roads  to  give  commodity  rates.    I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  understand  you. 

Here  is  an  article  that  is  first  class  in  the  classification.  If  it  were  reduced  to 
fifth  class  that  would  reduce  it  all  over  the  South  on  evenr  line,  regardless  of  dis- 
tance, regardless  of  origin  or  destination.  I  say  to  a  manufacturer  that  it  is  useless 
to  osK  the  classification  committee  to  do  it,  but  that  there  is  no  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  why  he  ought  not  to  have  a  rate  to  St.  Louis  which  will  correeponu  to  Uie  rate 
that  his  competitors  have,  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  that  he  must  go  to  the 
traffic  associations,  and  I  tell  him  how  to  go  about  it.  Now,  I  can  not  see  fiiat  that 
was  not  a  perfectly  sensible  proposition  from  both  sides. 

Q.  In  otner  words,  he  was  a  pet  patron,  and  all  the  rest  had  to  take  the  classifica- 
tion you  gave  themf — A.  Not  at  all;  no  pet.  It  was  no  more  than  I  would  do  for 
any  other  manufacturer. 

Q.  Why,  the  railroad  immediately  interfered  there  in  the  Baltimore  tradef — ^A. 
Yes.  The  Baltimore  fellow  did  not  like  it,  and  the  line  running  from  Baltimore  to 
St.  Louis  probably  did  not  like  it. 
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Q.  No  othflr  mannfaoturing  nma  in  Atlanta  there  got  the  advantage  this  man  did 
to  get  the  goods  out  to  market  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Commodity  ratef — ^A.  Yes.  We  do  it  for  the  fhmitare  people,  bag  mannfao- 
tnrarsy  paper-box  makers.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Sontbem  roads  to  do  that,  and,  I 
may  state,  the  policy  of  the  Western  roads  and  the  Northern  roads.  When  they 
reach  out  beyond  their  own  territory  to  compete  with  other  shipping  points  they 
pnt  down  the  tates  or  make  commodity  rates. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Sonthem  roads  to  give  commodity  rates  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that.  What  I  wonld  say  is  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Sonthem  roads  to  make  commodity  rates  for  Sonthem  mannfaotnrers,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  out  for  trade,  bnt  not  to  rednce  the  classification  of  freight  within  the 
territory,  because  it  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Do  I  understand  that  by  the  reduction  of  commoditv  rates  all 
persons  ^t  that  same  rate,  bat  that  the  reduction  of  the  commodity  is  made  by  each 
railroad  mdependentiyf — ^A.  No;  the  commodity  rate  shows  exactly  between  what 
points  it  governs.    That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  commodity  rate. 

Q.  In  other  words,  all  manufacturers  of  that  commodity  in  Atlanta  get  the  same 
Advantanffe  in  reaching  St.  Louis  f — ^A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Without  discrimination  f — ^A.  And,  further  than  that,  if  there  were  similar 
mannfiictnrers  of  the  same  goods  in  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Macon,  or  Augusta, 
or  any  other  point  down  there,  we  would  give  them  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Q.  (ByMr.I'iRQUHAR.)  Is  not  that  a  discrimination? — ^A.  That  is  a  discrimination 
in  their  favor,  but  not  an  unjust  discrimination.  I  claim  that  is  a  sensible  business- 
like discrimination,  and  that  is  Just  how  the  business  of  the  coqntry  has  been  built 
up.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  purpose  was  directly  to  give  that  man  an 
aavantage  over  somebody  else  in  his  neighborhood  or  in  his  territory,  I  can  not  see 
anything  wrong  about  that.  That  has  made  our  Southern  iron  business.  We  make 
lower  rates  northbound  on  pig  iron  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into 
that  territory. 

Q.  I  believe  vou  said  the  reason  you  raised  the  iron  and  steel  tariff  there  was 
beciause  the  railroads,  in  their  equipment  and  otherwise,  had  to  use  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  higher  price  made  a  higher  ratef^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  measure  of  recoupment  hold  on  the  roads  f — A.  It  is  in  effect 
yet. 

S.  Nowf — A.  Yes.  And  that  brings  up  another  feature  of  that  iron  matter.  The 
Dominion  Works  at  Richmond  had  some  correspondence  with  me  about  that  iron 
and  steel  list,  and  I  told  Bfr.  Clark,  who  is  president,  I  think,  or  wrote  him,  that  it 
might  be  that  a  little  later  on  we  would  have  to  revise  that  list  agaiu.  Thinss 
might  settle  down;  we  might  have  to  put  the  ratinss  back,  but  we  did  not  think  the 
time  had  come  vet.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  conditions  may  be  a  year  f^om  now. 
We  may  have  the  ratings  on  iron  12  months  hence  lower  than  when  we  started. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  these  commodity  rates  mostly  remunerative  to  the 
roads  f — A.  They  are  believed  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  general  freight  agent 
or  any  traffic  manager  has  ever  yet  made  a  rate  lower  than  he  believed  it  would  cost 
him  to  haul  the  business. 

Q.  That  being  the  case  could  not  the  roads  afford  to  reduce  all  their  rates  to  sub- 
atantiaUy  the  basis  of  the  commodity  rates  f — A.  Not  at  all.  I  have  Just  said  on  this 
question  of  overalls  that  we  would  tell  the  mannfiftcturer  in  Atlanta  that  if  it  were  a 
question  between  our  having  to  reduce  the  whole  classification  all  over  this  temtory 
to  the  fifth-class  basis,  and  saying  to  him  that  he  should  not  ship  to  St.  Louis,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  say  to  him  that  he  should  not  ship  to  St.  Louis.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  answers  that  question.  We  can  not  afford  to  reduce  it  all  down  to  the 
commodity  rate  basis,  but  we  can  afford  to  haul  it  at  a  much  lower  rate  to  St.  Louis 
than  we  are  hauling  it  for,  and  still  make  some  profit  on  it,  if  it  enables  the  manufac- 
terer  to  do  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  like  a  man's  stock  of  goods. 
He  will  sell  some  of  it  at  5  per  cent  profit,  and  some  at  10,  and  on  some  he  is  obliged 
to  make  40  or  50. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Thatishonest.—A.  That  is  the  whole  traffic  question  right 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CLARXa.)  If  you  had  only  conunodity  rates  then,  vou  would  hardly  be 
able  to  do  business  f — A.  If  we  reduced  all  the  rates  down  to  tne  lowest  rate  basis, 
commodity  rate  basis,  we  would  go  into  banlnniptcy. 

Q.  Then  the  conmiodity  rates  are  remunerative  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rulef — 
A.  They  are  remunerative  as  additional  business— for  increased  traffic. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  other  shipment  contracts  with  any  steamship  companies  f — 
A.  You  mean  for  the  Southern  railways. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  have  their  traffic  arrangements  for  dividing  the  rates  on  per- 
entages.    You  mean  coastwise  steamship  companies  f 

Q.  No. — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  with  transoceanic  lines.  There 
may  be;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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(j.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  grtat  Southern  mannfactnrers  and 
producers  of  iron  unci  steel  aud  coal  there  got  their  start  from  discriminating  rates, 
commodity  ratoH? — A.  They  got  their  start  from  our  joining  with  them  in  meeting 
the  competition  outside  of  their  territory,  hut  we  did  not  reduce  the  rates  oorrs> 
spondinely  on  ail  the  iron  products  coming  into  the  territory.  To  illuatrate:  The 
Peninsular  Stove  Works  at  Detroit  wants  a  lot  of  pig  iron,  and  they  say  they  are 
going  to  get  it  where  it  suits  them  hest.  The  furnaces  of  Birmingham  haTe  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Mahoning  Valley  furnaces  and  the  Pennsylvania  furnaces, 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  that  the  Southern  roads  make  them  a  rate  as  low 
as  $1.50  a  ton  from  Birmingham  to  the  Ohio  River,  but  not  less  than  what  it  coetB,  I 
them  to  handle  it.  They  still  think  they  made  a  little  profit.  The  pig  iron  la  made  ' 
up  into  stoves  and  shipped  back  to  Anniston  or  Birmingham.  If  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  hauling  all  iron  in  that  territory  on  the  pig-iron  basis,  or  telling  the  pig-iron 
furnaces  to  close  up,  they  would  have  to  say,  *' Gentlemen,  yon  will  have  to  ahut 
down  your  furnaces.  We  are  not  going  with  our  eyes  wide  open  into  bankraptey, 
and  that  is  what  this  would  mean.'*  There  is  one  feature  in  this  whole  thing  that  it 
seems  to  nie  we  always  ought  to  keep  before  ns.  The  making  of  a  competitive  freight 
rate,  mind  I  say  competitive,  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  price 
of  the  thing  unshipped.  You  meet  competition  if  you  have  to,  and  the  maker  and 
the  carrier  join  in  a  partnership,  and  both  are  helped,  and  nobody  is  hurt,  except 
the  man  who  would  have  done  business  from  some  other  point  of  shipment,  poeaibly. 
The  shipper  is  not  hurt,  tlie  carrier  is  not  hurt,  the  user  or  consumer  is  not  nnrt,  and 
that  is  the  plan  on  which  the  internal  commerce  of  this  country  has  been  developed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riple^.)  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increaae  in  the 
number  of  these  commodity  rates  in  recent  years  f — A.  They  are  on  the  increase. 
Your  mean  in  our  territory? 

Q.  In  your  territory. — A.  They  are  on  the  increase. 

Q.  Quito  rapidly  f— A.  They  are  increasing  right  along,  and  usually  the  increase 
is  on  some  new  article  of  manufacture.  There  is  a  conoem  in  Atlanta  just  starting  in 
the  manufacture  of  rugs.  How  in  the  world  they  do  it,  I  don't  know.  They  bring 
the  wool  from  Philadelphia,  and  make  it  into  rugs,  and  then  they  ship  them  out  Weak 
The  secretary  of  that  concern  talked  with  me,  and  he  probably  has  asked  for  a  line  of 
commodity  rates  on  his  products  from  Atlanta,  not  to  points  right  around  there,  but 
to  points  out  West  where  he  was  reaching  out  into  that  territory. 

Q.  You  spoke  sometime  ago  of  the  rat^  upon  pig  iron  as  compared  with  manu- 
factured products.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  at  the  present  time  that  the  rate  on 
})ig  is  lower  than  the  manufucturod  iron  f — A.  What  I  meant  was  this :  That  we  make 
ower  rates  on  pig  iron,  and  for  that  matter,  on  other  products  of  iron  from  all  points 
in  the  South  to  points  outside  of  that  territory  than  we  do  on  all  iron  products 
coming  into  the  territory.  For  the  cunt-iron  pipe  people  at  Bessemer  and  Anniston, 
we  make  rates  on  their  pipe  out  to  Ohio  and  all  that  Western  country,  and  East,  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  ])ig  iron. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnrdy.)  You  can  not  make  it  lower  outside  of  your  classification 
boundaries  can  you? — A.  As  far  as  we  reach.  W^e  make  them  through  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  to  the  Ohio  River  when  going  to  the  Western  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  However,  there  have  been  times  when  the  rates  on  pig  iron 
was  higher  than  the  rate  on  manufactured  iron? — A.  Yes;  that  was  true  once,  and 
it  came  about  in  this  way.  Tliere  was  a  time  some  years  ago  when  they  made  the 
cast-iron  pipe  rates  from  the  Birmingham  district  to  the  Ohio  River  the  same  per 
100  pounds  as  pig  iron.  You  see  that  made  it  read  less  per  ton  becanse  caat-iron 
pipe  is  2,000  pounds  aud  pig  is  2,268  pounds  per  ton. 

Q.  Right  there,  in  that  same  connection,  is  it  not  true  at  the  present  time  that  the 
rates  on  cotton  manufactures  are  lower  than  the  rates  on  raw  cotton  f — A.  Yea :  in  some 
cases  they  are.  They  are  higher  and  lower.  The  rates  are  not  made  with  relation  to 
each  other,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cotton  rates  from  the  South  are  in  some  cases 
higher  than  the  i.ites  on  the  factory  products.  As  I  say,  they  are  not  made  with 
relation  to  each  otlier ;  they  are  nmde  on  a  different  basis. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  to  introduce  an  element  of  injustice  between  Northern  and 
Southern  mills  if  the  Northern  mills  have  to  pay  more  on  their  raw  material  than 
you  charge  on  their  manufactured  product? — A.  Oh,  in  a  general  way,  yea.  I  would 
say  that  the  raw  material  ought  not  to  be  higher  if  it  would  cut  any  figure.  I  do 
not  believe  it  cutn  much  figure,  and,  in  a  general  ^vay,  I  wonld  say  that  Sie  rate  on 
raw  cotton  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  on  the  same  thing  when  its  value  is  increased 
by  the  application  of  skill,  or  by  manufacture. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  railroad  business  itself  which  would 
tend  to  lead  the  carriers  to  bring  into  line  the  raw  product  and  the  manafactured 
product  for  the  protection  of  the  New  England  competitor? — A.  If  it  had  amounted 
to  anything,  it  would  have  come  up  before  this.  Now,  the  New  England  manufac- 
turers have  not  raised  the  point,  an<l  if  the}  did  raise  it  and  urge  it,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  reduce  cotton  rates  or  put  up  the  other  thing;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  afiected  the  business  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  there  ia 
any  necessity  to  reduce  those  cotton  rates.  
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Q.  I  found  quite  a  little  complaint  at  Biohmond  of  the  difficulty  introduced  into 
l^nsiness  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  their  products  coming  in  from  the  West  to  be 
0liip})ed  into  the  Carolina  territory  came  into  Richmond  on  the  official  and  then 
^^(TV-ont  south  on  the  Southern,  whereas  the  Western  manufacturer  who  ships  directly 
into  the  South  ships  on  the  Southern  classification  all  the  way  f — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  obviating  that  difficulty  by  the  extension  of  the 

uniform  classification,  or  anything  of  that  Kindf — A.  Well,  it  does  not  grow  out  of 

-tliat  trouble.    The  complaint  would  exist  even  if  there  were  only  one  classification. 

Xt  comes  about  in  this  way :  The  rates  from  the  West  to  Richmond,  proper,  are  sub- 

jeet  to  the  official  classification — that  is,  the  rates  to  Richmond  on  goods  stopping 

tliere.     The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  to  Baltimore.    But  on  through  businesB 

^oing  into  the  Carolinas,  not  Atlanta,  not  Charleston,  not  Savannah,  but  into  the 

Carolinas  and  a  few  points  in  Georgia  throneh  Richmond,  they  have  what  they  call 

proportional  rates  to  Richmond,  subject  to  the  southern  classification.    It  has  been 

done  since  1886.    That  is  what  the  Richmond  people  complain  of.    In  other  words, 

it  18  not  so  much  of  a  classification  c^uestion  as  it  is  a  rate  question.    If  there  were 

only  one  classification,  we  might  still  make  a  lower  proportional  rate  to  Richmond 

on  business  going  beyond  than  when  it  stops  there.    Take  Cincinnati.    Cincinnati 

to  Richmond  is  62  cents,  but  the  proportional  rate  on  business  going  to  the  Carolinas 

IB  only  32  cents.    The  classification  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  A  very  important  question  before  this  commission  is  that  of  uniform  classifi- 
catioiK  prescribed  or  not  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  in  an^  case 
a,  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  country ;  and  a  large  contingent  of  shippers 
in  the  South  complain  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  difficulty  in  computing  or 
verifying  their  rates,  through  the  existence  of  these  different  plans  of  classification. 
In  your  judgment  is  it  possible  or  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  bring  these  several 
classifications  together^  or  to  prescribe  a  single  one  for  the  whole  country  f — A.  A 
^eat  deal  has  been  said  about  a  proposed  uniform  ciassification  to  govern  all  over 
the  country.    In  my  judgment  that  thing  is  not  impossible^  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
impracticable,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  it  they  would  find  that  it  did  not  cure 
all  their  ills,  that  its  value  had  been  overestimated.    I  have  stated  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  impracticable.    I  will  explain  that.     Ignoring  all  questions  of  excep- 
tion sheets.  Just  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  only  three  general  classifications  m 
the  country  now  without  any  exceptions  to  each.    Suppose  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  of  a  general  committee,  or  of  this  com- 
mission, or  any  other  body  to  unify  those  three  classifications,  and  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  violently  disturb  existing  rates.    Now 
then  we  would  go  about  it  something  like  this.     We  would  take  the  official  classifi- 
cation and  the  Western  classification  and  the  Southern  classification,  and  we  would 
go  through  them  item  by  item.    We  would  strike  an  article  that  was  first  in  one 
and  second  in  the  other  and  third  in  the  other.    To  bring  it  down  still  finer  and 
better,  perhaps,  take  cotton-factory  products.    They  are  first  in  the  Western  terri- 
tory, they  are  third  in  official  territory,  and  they  are  to-day  fifth  in  the  Southern 
territory.    Now,  how  would  we  reconcile  thatf    Bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  want 
to  violently  disturb  existing  rates,  which  are  believed  to  be  about  right.    Well,  the 
official  man  would  say,  I  do  not  want  to  put  that  up  to  first-class,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  reduce  it  to  fifth.     Now,  Mr.  Western,  yon  must  meet  us  halfway,  and 
Mr.  Southern  yon  must  meet  us  half  way.    We  must  strike  a  compromise  some- 
where, and,  if  we  do,  we  will  have  a  complaint  from  everybody  where  we  advance 
rates,  and  we  will  reduce  unnecessarily  in  some  other  cases,  or  else  we  must  start  a 
iieparate  class.     Well,  call  that  class  19,  if  you  please,  or  class  36.    When  we  got 
through,  there  would  be  probably  80  or  90  or  100  classes.      Now,  nobody  wants  to 
see  anything  of  that  kind.    Nobody  wants  any  100  class  classification.    That  is  why 
I  say  I  believe  it  would  be  impracticable.    Fundamentally,  and  more  important 
still.  I  think  is  this:  That  the  country  is  so  vast  and  conditions  are  necessarily  so 
unlike.     Condttions  are  not  the  same  in  Maine  as  in  California  or  Florida.     As 
an  illustration  of  that:  Sometime  ago  we  established  a  rating  on  treecovers.    A 
raan  in  Florida  has  a  patent  there  for  what  he  calls  a  tree  cover.    It  is  made 
of  canvas,  and  there  is  a  framework  that  folds  up  and  is  put  in  a  package.    It 
is  made  to  protect  the  orange  trees  in  case  a  sudden  frost  is  threatened.    Now 
they  have  not  an^y thing  like  that  in  Indiana;  they  have  not  anything  like  that  in 
official  classification  territory ;  and  we  made  a  much  lower  rating,  I  am  satisfied,  on 
that  than  if  it  were  to  govern  all  over  the  United  States,  because  we  wanted  to  pre- 
lect the  oranges  so  we  could  get  the  haul  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  there  is  one  statement  you  made  in  regard  to  the 
difference  of  classifications  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  on  cotton. — A. 
Cotton-factory  products? 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  would  there  be  a  reason  why  it  should  be  class  No.  1  and  a  much 
higher  rate  in  tne  West  than  it  is  in  the  South  and  East? — A.  There  is  an  excellent 
reason. 
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Q.  And  is  tbisre  maoh  diffeiwioe  on  other  things  in  the  other  olaenfioatioBB  in 
these  different  dietriotsf— A«  The  rates  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  one  section  than 
in  another,  but  here  is  a  case  where  the  olassiflcatfon  also  differs. 

Q.  Well,  the  class  No.  1  in  the  West  wonld  be  much  higher  than  No.  4  would  be 
in  yonr  section,  wonld  it  notf — A.  Tes;  it  wonld  be  higher  there.  Their  first-clasi 
rates  for  Uke  distances  are  higher  than  onr  fonrth-class  rates,  I  think ;  bat  even  if 
they  were  not  higher,  there  wonld  still  remain  the  difference  in  the  claeslficationy 
whatever  the  scale  of  rates  might  be  in  the  different  sections.  We  are  snpposiog 
that  we  want  to  try  and  harmonize  these  classifications.  Now,  the  only  way  we 
could  do  that  would  be  to  start  a  new  class  for  cotton-fiKstory  products.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  way  in  the  world  to  do  it. 

Q.  JBut  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  lianling,  then  yon  oould  make  a 
lower  classification,  couldn't  Tonf— A.  Oh,  we  would  not  stop  at  the  eoet.  We 
would  have  to  consider  all  the  oiroumstances.    Now,  answering  the  chairman's 

Snestion  as  to  why  cotton-factory  products  ought  to  be  first  in  one  section  and  third 
1  another  and  fifui  in  another.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Western  territory,  but  1 
can  understand  that  out  there  it  is  purely  a  consuming  territory.  They  are  simpty 
dry  goods  to  them.  There  is  no  question  of  encouraging  the  development  or  growu 
of  cotton  mills.  It  is  a  simple  dry  goods  proposition  out  there,  and  they  have  got 
it  first  class.  The  official  territory  where  they  are  third  class  is  both  a  produomg 
and  a  consuming  territory,  and  the  third  olaaiu  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  compromise 
in  1887  when  they  first  made  and  adopted  the  official  classification:  a  oompromise  on 
all  the  rates  they  had  in  force.  I  have  no  doubt  that  about  188?  the  New  England 
mills  had  very  low  commodity  rates  to  the  West.  It  was  probably  60  oents  to  Chi- 
csiffo,  and  the  third-class  rate  firom  New  England  to  Chicaffo  to-day  is  50  cents. 
I  have  explained  as  to  our  territory  that  we  started  out  witn  sixth  class,  which  is 
the  lowest  merchandise  class.  That  was  done  to  put  these  Southern  mills  on  their 
feet.  We  afterwards  put  it  up  to  fifth.  To-day  we  have  commodity  rates  to  the 
West,  in  competition  with  the  Mew  Emdand  mills,  which  are  lower  than  fifth  class 
and  actuaUy  even  lower  than  sixth.  We  have  tried  to  fit  tiie  tariffs  and  daasifi- 
cations  to  the  oonditionB.  and  that  is  what  the  other  fbUows  have  done,  I  am 
satisfied,  in  the  North  and  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kxknbdy.)  What  will  they  do  when  there  comes  a  oommnnlty  of 
interest  in  all  these  railroads  f— A.  I  think  it  will  gradually  level  itself  up  when 
the  conditions  get  alike  as  to  density  of  traffic  and  when  each  territory  is  a  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  a  consuming  territory.  It  will  gradually  level  itself  up,  and  I 
think  that  finally,  though  it  may  be  some  time  hence,  the  rates  will  be  as  low  in  one 
section  as  in  another.  There  is  not  any  inherent  reason  why  a  road  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  earning  so  much  per  mile  per  annum,  should  not  have  about  the  same  rates  as 
a  road  in  any  other  State  where  the  population  and  business  are  about  of  equal  den- 
sity, which  earns  about  the  same  revenue  per  mile  per  annum.  There  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  the  rates  in  Florida  should  be  higher  or  lower  than  in  California  or 
Maine.    It  is  a  question  of  commercial  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Bfr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  uniform  classification  all  over 
the  United  States f— A.  It  is  possible,  but  you  would  have  so  many  classes  that  it 
would  be  an  impracticable  thing.  It  can  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  aoout  that,  but  it 
might  take  200  classes — I  don't  know ;  but  if  you  were  going  to  put  everything  in  tiie 
same  class  in  all  of  the  three  classifications,  and  at  the  same  time  not  violently  dis- 
turb the  present  rates,  it  could  be  done  only  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of 
classes. 

Q.  If  it  could  be  done,  would  it  simplify  rates  goins  ftom  one  territory  to  another  f— 
A.  It  would  where  the  rates  are  made  on  combinations,  as  we  oall  them.  A  oombi- 
nation  rate  means  a  through  rates,  made  by  adding  two  rates;  and  where  yon  cross 
these  boundaries,  like  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River,  you  have  to  make 
a  combination  rate.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  more  easily  done  if  the  same  classifi- 
cation governed  up  to  the  boundary  and  beyond.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  trans- 
boundary  business  is  made  on  through  rates  subject  to  classification  for  example; 
and  from  Pittsburg  and  all  territory  east  of  there  throuffh  rates  to  our  section  are 

governed  by  the  Southern  classification.  You  go  to  Buffalo  or  Boston  and  ask  for 
tie  rate  to  Atlanta  and  they  will  show  yon  a  tanff  with  a  tlirough  rate  governed  by 
the  Southern  classification.  That  is  done  for  convenience,  and  done  wo  to  keep 
the  interior  in  line  with  the  port. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  speak  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Southern  situation  as  far  as  the  long  and  short  hanl  is  concerned,  the  existence  of 
water  competition,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  roads  experience  in  making  rates 
under  those  circumstances. — A.  The  princii>al  difi'erence  between  the  rate  system  in 
the  South  and  in  the  other  two  geneitJ  sections  of  the  country  is  that  we  have  lower 
rates  to  what  we  call  basing  and  competitive  points  than  we  have  to  the  small  local 
stations.  Those  competitive  points  started  out  with  water  points  like  Nashville,  Pen* 
sacola,  Selma,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  They  begin  there. 
When  the  first  r<mds  were  built  they  had  to  meet  those  rates.  If  they  did  not  exactly 
meet  those  rates  they  partially  did  so  and  had  to  fit  their  tariff^  to  the  conditions  as  ttey 
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^nnd  them.  Later  on,  as  new  roads  were  built,  a  new  kind  of  oompetition  sprang 
np ;  that  is,  the  oompetition  between  rail  carriers.  Here  is  Atlanta,  a  point  of  con- 
somption;  here  is  Baltimore.  There  is  a  system  of  rail  oairiers  from  Richmond  to 
Atlanta,  say,  and  another  set  of  oarriers  from  the  West  to  Atlanta.    There  was  com- 

Eitition  between  oarriers  and  between  markets  that  got  the  rates  down  to  these 
rge  idl-rail  points,  where  there  is  no  water  at  all,  and  those  points  have  srown  in 
number,  bat  not  greatly  so,  from  the  construction  of  new  roads.  Now,  in  the  South, 
we  have  not  belieyed  that  we  ouf  ht  to  be  called  upon  to  put  down  rates  to  every 
intermediate  poin^  where  competition  does  not  exist,  because  we  do  meet  the  com- 
petition at  one  of  these  competitive  points.  That  is  our  position  on  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause.  The  only  difference  in  conditions  as  between  Georgia  and  Ohio 
is  that  in  Ohio  they  had  about  reached  a  flat  fourth-section  basis  before  the  law  was 
ever  passed.  I  remember  asking  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton road,  Just  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  or  about  that  time,  how  he  made  grain 
rates  from  points  along  his  line  to  the  East  before  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  went 
into  foroe.  He  said*  ''Well,  of  coarse,  at  Cincinnati  we  had  our  rate  fixed  at  87  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Then  we  would  go  out  and  make  the  first  group  of  sta- 
tions about  1  cent  higher  than  Cincinnati.  We  found  that  that  was  af>out  as  high 
as  we  could  get,  because  at  the  next  group  we  would  strike  nearly  always  East  and 
West  lines,  and  if  we  made  it  more  than  a  cent  higher  from  a  given  point,  why  then 
we  would  find  it  going  some  other  wav."  When  he  ffot  through,  I  said,  **  Then  your 
rates  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  before  f  ^  And  he  said.  ''Just  aboat.''  I  said, 
"Yon  get  Just  about  the  same  proportion  out  of  them  f  "  Ana  he  said,  ''Just  abonf 
I  had  previously  said  to  him,  "How  did  you  divide  your  rates  when  you  made  them 
Just  1  cent  or  so  higher  than  the  common  points  He  said,  "We  added  that  1  cent 
to  our  common-point  proportion.  After  the  law  was  passed  thev  ail  blocked  their 
roads  out  so  as  to  give  each  Ihie  not  less  than  150  miles  in  the  division  of  the 
rates."  So  I  said,  "  lour  rates  are  Just  about  the  same  as  they  were,  and  your  propor- 
tion is  just  about  the  samef  "  And  he  said,  "Just  about."  That  country  up  tnere 
is  so  gndironed  with  roads  that  they  can  not  make  the  rates  as  we  do  in  the  South. 
The  conditioDS  are  different.  When  we  get  enough  roads  in  the  South  we  will  get 
to  make  oar  rates  as  they  do  in  the  Korth ;  we  wul  Jast  fall  into  it  naturally. 

Q.  Your  justifieation  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  to  a  competitive  point  where 
there  is  either  water  competition  or  the  oompetition  of  several  roads  would  not  seem 
necessarily  to  apply  to  points  which  are  not  on  the  water  and  where  railroad  com- 

Setition  is  not  so  exteemef  I  refer  to  places  like  Albany  and  Americns,  Qa.,  and 
'ordele.  Those  are  purely  arbitrary  basing  points,  are  they  not  f — ^A.  They  are  not ; 
no.  If  one  single  line  at  one  of  these  points  says  "  we  are  going  to  make  this  a  basing 
point  because  we  believe  it  to  our  interest,"  there  is  oompetition  and  the  others  must 
meet  it.  Yon  have  got  to  compete  not  only  wil^  sensible  traffic  officials  on  the 
roads,  but  with  others  who  are  not  so  sensible  but  who  are  stUl  doing  what  they 
believe  for  the  best  interests  of  their  road.  Now,  competition  is  anything  that  com- 
pels a  carrier  to  reduce  a  rate. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  fair  and  jast  that  the  action  of  one  road  which^  as  you  characterize 
it,  may  not  be  acting  in  the  wisest  way,  in  designating  a  certain  point  as  a  basing 
point,  and  giving  it  lower  rates  than  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  followed  by 
the  other  roads,  and  that  thereby  that  particular  town  should  be  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrounding  country  f — ^A.  It  is  the  road  that  first  reduces  that 
does  it. 

Q.  And  it  compels  all  the  others  to  do  the  same  thing  f — ^A.  They  must  meet  the 
rate  or  stay  out. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  conservative  roads  to 
object  to  the  designation  of  some  of  these  new  towns  as  basing  points  f — ^A.  Undoubt- 
edly so.  I  do  not  say  that  everv  basing  point  ought  to  have  been  made  so,  and  I  think 
some  of  them  ought  not.  I  think  Cordele  is  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
a  basing  point,  but  one  line  forced  it  and  thought  it  was  going  to  be  to  its  interest 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  not,  in  admitting  the  system,  open  the  way  to  just  such  arbitrary  dis- 
criminations between  towns  as  yon  have  described f — ^A.  why,  yes;  we  make  it 
possible. 

Q.  And  does  it  not  sometimes  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive policy  of  the  roads  themselves  f — A.  Why,  nndoabtealy;  if  a  line  makes  an 
unnecessary  or  unwise  reduction,  it  operates  to  the  actual  loss  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive lines. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anv  way  in  which,  either  by  legislation  or  by  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  roads  of  the  South,  this  tendency  to  designate  a  number  of  towns 
arbitrarily  as  basing  points  may  be  stopped f — A.  It  will  not  be  stopped,  but  it  is 
going  on  very  slowly,  and  there  is  very  little  more  of  it  now  than  there  was  15  years 
ago.  There  has  been  no  tendency  to  rush  into  the  thing.  There  have  been  very  few 
points  added  to  those  low-rate  points. 
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Q.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  disfiatisfaction  in  parts  of  the  Sonth,  in  certain  towna, 
because  competitive  towns  have  been  thus  designated  as  basing  poiuta,  ou  which 
the  rates  to  the  whole  surrounding  country  are  based  and  fixed,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  towns  thus  discriminated  against  that  they  shoold 
be  protected  in  some  way  by  the  interstate-commerce  act  or  by  some  other  agency, 
by  the  railroads  themselves,  perhaps. — A.  I  know  there  is  such  a  feeling.  1  have 
testified  in  oases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy,  or  have  yon  any  to  propose? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  entitled  to  any  remedy.  It  is  due  to  competition  and  competitive  rates. 
If  you  reduce  all  the  points  around  there,  that  is  not  competition.  That  is  where  the 
injustice  may  come  in. 

Q.  Do  I  not  understand  that  there  are  basing  points  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion— points  on  a  single  road  f — ^A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  points.  We  speak 
of  basing  points  and  competitive  points  and  common  points  iu  about  the  same  sense. 
I  referred  to  Atlanta,  Macon,  Albany,  Aiuericus,  Selma,  Birmingham.  Birmingham 
has  no  water  competition,  but  the  rates  have  been  forced  down  there  below  the 
Atlanta  basis  from  the  West.  They  arc  always  lower  than  to  Atlanta  from  the  West. 
In  the  Social  Circle  case  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  iigustice  to  Augusta  to  give 
Social  Circle  the  same  rates. 

Q.  You  say  that  Birmingham  has  lower  rates  f — A.  From  the  West. 

Q.  Lower  f^om  the  West  than  Atlanta! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  have  the  same  rates  fbom  the 
East?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  great  complaint  at  Atlanta  ftova  that  condition.  They  say  that  if 
Birmingham  has  the  same  rate  east  through  Atlanta  that  Atlanta  has  the  roads  in 
the  opposite  direction  ought  to  give  Atlanta  the  same  rate  that  Birmingham  has.— 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  whvf — A.  Yes.  From  the  East  those  points  have  been 
grouped.  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  have  always  been  in  that  group.  It  was  a 
compromise. 

Q.  Who  put  them  in  that  group  t— A.  The  roads. 

Q.  For  wnat  reason  ? — A.  Because  they  had  a  group  basis ;  that  is  all.  Now,  coming 
to  the  adjustment  from  the  West,  the  rates  were  about  the  same  to  Birmingham  as  to 
Atlanta.  But  wheu  the  Kansas  City,  Memxthis  and  Birmingham  road  was  t>nilt  from 
Memphis  to  Birmingham,  sume  12  or  13  years  ago,  why,  the  map  was  changed.  That 
road  said:  **  We  are  not  going  to  make  the  rates  from  Memphis  to  Birmingham,  oar 
own  points,  any  higher  than  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga."  The^  finally  com- 
promised on  a  scale  of  figures.  They  made  them  themselves.  They  did  not  compro- 
mise with  other  carriers,  but  they  compromised  with  themselves  on  a  scale  of  figurea 
beginning  with  75  cents  first-class.  Before  that  it  had  been  90  cents  first-class,  as  I 
remember.  They  made  it  75  cents  first  class,  and  those  are  the  rates  to-day.  I  was 
with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  at  that  time,  and  we  endeavored  to*^  hold  the 
rates  as  they  were  from  the  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Cairo,  EvansHlle,  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  we  did  hold  them  for  a  while.  Finally  one  line  from  one  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  said:  **  We  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  We  are  going  to  put  in  a  rate  of  4 
cents  above  Memphis.''  This  is  the  I'stablished  differential  and  was  fixed  by  Jadge 
Cooley's  decision  in  1886.  And  tiiey  made  a  79  cent  scale  from  Louisville,  Cairo,  and 
Evansville  to  Birmingham,  and  those  are  the  rates  today. 

If  Atlanta  is  entitled  to  lower  rates  from  the  East  than  govern  to  Birmingham  and 
other  points  west  of  Atlanta,  then  why  is  not  Athens,  Qa.,  entitled  to  lower  rates 
from  the  East  than  Atlanta,  oecause  Athens  is  east  of  Atlanta;  and  why,  in  turn, 
would  not  Elberton,  Ga.,  be  entitled  to  lower  rates  from  the  East  than  Atheus, 
because  Elberton  is  east  of  Athens?  Yet  Atlanta  and  Athens  and  Elbertou  all  take 
the  same  rates  from  the  East.  It  is  simply  this :  That  each  shipper  is,  naturally  and 
properly,  looking  out  for  his  own  interests.  Now,  if  you  scale  the  rates  out  on  dis- 
tances, regardless  of  general  conditions,  commercial  and  otherwise,  which  govern  io 
fixing  freight  rates,  you  would  make  Anniston  lower  than  Birmingham  and  Birming- 
ham lower  than  Montgomery,  which  the  Atlanta  man  does  not  want.  We  siniply 
stopped  at  Birmingham,  so  far  as  the  rates  from  the  West  were  concerned.  The 
situation  at  Birmingham  was  forced  upon  us,  as  already  explained.  We  did  not  go 
farther  than  that. 

Q.  Why  not  stop  at  Atlanta  and  force  it  on  some  other  town  f — ^A.  There  was  no  line 
reaching  Atlanta  which  sought  to  force  down  the  rates  to  Atlanta.  It  was  the  new 
line  at  Birmingham  which  forced  the  reductions  at  Birmingham.  That  line,  as 
already  stated,  was  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road.  They  said, 
''We  do  not  see  how  we  can  undertake  to  maintain  higher  than  these  figures  from 
Memphis  to  Birmingham/'  and  they  would  not  maintain  higher,  and  the  rates  have 
since  been  continued  on  that  basis.  I  have  told  other  people  just  what  I  now  tell 
the  commission,  and  have  insisted,  on  the  witness  stand  and  otherwise,  that  the  car- 
riers oonld  faiifly  and  fully  defend  the  lower  rates  from  the  West  to  Birmingham 
than  to  Atilanta. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  Bolution  is  for  Atlanta  to  build  another  railroad  f— A. 
Atlanta's  rates  are  all  right.  Atlanta  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  point  in  that 
country.  Atlanta  is  not  sufferiDg  from  freight  rates,  and  she  would  not  solve  it, 
either,  by  building  another  railroad.  She  has  got  all  the  railroads  she  wants.  Bir- 
mingham did  not  bnild  that  roatl  from  Memphis,  and  Atlanta  is  not  going  to  build  a 
road  from  Memphis  or  from  tlie  Ohio  River  to  get  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. )  Is  there  not,  however,  a  ue w  road beingprojected  to  Atlanta f — 
A.  I  think  it  is  problematical.  I  think  that  these  different  rates  that  have  been 
heated  and  forgeo  and  welded  and  pounded  and  hammered  into  their  present  shape 
are  about  as  near  ri^ht  as  practical  people  can  make  them. 

Q.  But  commercial  conditions  may  change  7 — A.  They  may  change  and  we  will  try 
to  meet  those  conditions.  It  is  our  business  to  watch  that  and  try  to  fix  the  rates 
to  fit  the  conditions. 

Q.  Here  is  an  example  that  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  to  explain,  simply  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  system  in  the  South.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  is  about  175  miles 
above  Mobile,  the  rates  from  the  north  are  all  based  on  Mobile.  The  combination 
rate  to  Mobile,  plus  the  rate  from  Mobile  up  to  Montgomery,  is  less  than  the  direct 
rate  from  the  north.  To  illustrate  specifically,  a  merchant  in  Montgomery  told  me 
that  he  shipped  2  carloads  of  fruit  jars  from  Craw  fords  ville,  Ind.,  to  Montgomery. 
He  shipped  them  to  Mobile  and  then  paid  the  local  rate  from  Mobile  back,  those 
fruit  jars  going  through  Montgomery  on  the  way  out.  By  having  them  hauled  350 
miles  farther  he  saved  $75  on  tho  two  carls.  Now,  that  is  the  situation  which  I  find 
prevails  in  all  lines  of  busiuess. — A.  I  can  explain  that.  For  a  great  many  years 
past  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  said  that  it  would  make  the  rates  from  the 
western  country  to  Mobile  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans.  I  never  believed,  and  I  do 
not  believe  now,  that  it  was  justifiable  or  that  it  was  necessary,  but  that  was 
another  condition  aud  not  a  theory.  That  was  the  condition,  and  the  rates  from  the 
West  to  Mobile  to-day  are  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans ;  and  the  rates  to  New  Orleans, 
as  you  may  easily  understand,  are  very  low  as  against  direct  river  competition.  Now 
it  is  true  that  yon  can  take  some  of  the  rates  to  Mobile,  made  in  that  way,  and  add 
the  rate  back  aud  it  will  cut  the  direct  rate.  You  may  naturally  ask  why  a  lot  of 
sensible  traffic  people  allow  that  thing  to  continue,  and  my  only  answer  is  that  they 
have  found  it  better  to  let  some  busiuess  eo  that  way  than  to  reduce  the  Montgom- 
ery rate,  which  they  fear  would  carry  witn  it  Columbia,  Eufala,  Atlanta,  Columbus, 
and  all  those  places.  Here  is  where  it  be^an.  Through  the  policy  of  one  road  reach- 
ing Mobile,  the  rates  to  that  point  were  iorced  down  to  the  same  basis  and  held  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  rates  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  good  Lord  has  fixed  competi- 
tion for  ns,  and  where  God's  highway  is.  Now,  that  is  healthy  competition.  It  may 
have  been  wrong;  1  think  it  was  wrong.  Colonel  Clarke,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  knew  more  about  the  railj-oad  business  than  1  do,  and  I  am  sure  he  thought 
he  was  right.  But  through  that  policy  the  condition  is  forced  on  a  man  that  enables 
him  to  ship  down  to  Mobile  and  back  to  Montgomery  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  could 
have  shipped  directly  to  Montgomery  for. 

Q.  Why  shouldn^t  they  haul  it  and  stop  it  and  claim  the  same  ratef — A.  Because 
they  used  to  do  that  and  they  found  that  gradually  the  agents  were  hunting  combi- 
nations. Now,  they  have  stopped  that,  and  they  sav  that  any  shipper  at  Mont- 
gomery has  a  perfect  right  to  ship  to  Mobile  and  reship;  but  if  he  does,  they  will 
not  give  him  a  bill  of  lading  to  Montgomery  at  lower  than  their  published  legal  rate 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  My  point  is  this :  Why  not  change  that  combination  to  charge  what  it  costs  to 
Mobile,  plus  the  rate  back,  but  not  go  through  the  farce  of  hauling  the  freight  down 
175  miles  and  hauling  it  backf — A.  It  might  come  down  another  way.  -It  does 
not  necessarily'  go  through  Montgomery,  but  it  is  given  to  Mobile,  and  it  is  taken  as 
a  Mobile  shipment,  and  the  Montgomery  man  must  have  his  arrangements  to  have  it 
reshipped. 

Q.  I  find  that  Atlanta  shippers,  for  instance,  claim  that  they  can  very  much  more 
cheaply  conduct  their  business  by  establishing  houses  or  agencies  at,  we  will  say 
Mobile,  or  possibly  Charleston,  certainly  at  8avaunah,.for  the  distribution  of  goods, 
while  the  center  of  their  business  is  at  Atlanta.  In  other  words,  instead  of  bnnging 
the  goods  into  Atlanta,  it  is  better  to  stop  them  at  Savannah  and  distribute  them 
from  that  noiut  on  account  of  the  high  rates  to  Atlanta.  In  fact  one  man,  an  impor- 
tant merchant  at  Atlanta,  made  the  statement  to  me  that  there  was  a  strong  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  all  the  jobbers  in  that  city,  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates  in 
force,  thus  to  establish  branch  houses  at  Savannah  and  not  to  ship  their  goods  into 
Atlanta  at  all.  Is  not  that  likely  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  city  like 
Atlanta? — A.  I  had  not  heard  of  any  warehouses  at  Charleston  or  Mobile.  There 
are  four  or  five  or  more  concerns  in  Atlanta,  with  their  headquarters  and  ])rincipal 
business  at  Atlanta,  which  have  located  warehouses  in  Savannah  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rates  to  Savannah,  made  via  ocean  routes,  and  then  to  reship 
inland,  not  to  the  eutire  inland  territory,  but  to  such  territory  as  they^an  reach  from 
Savannah,  at  a  better  total  combined  rate  than  the  rate  into  Atlanta,  plus  the  rate 
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fiuftlly  be  done,  I  do  not  know.  If  it  oomes  to  paw  that  Atlanta  oommences  to  do 
all  its  busineM  at  8aTannah|  it  will  be  np  to  the  roads  to  decide  what  they  will  do 
abont  it,  because  there  are  some  roads  that  haul  Atlanta  business  that  do  not  see 
any  Savannah  business.  They  are  all  looking  after  their  own  Tariooa  intereate,  and 
titiev  are  watching  as  closely  as  they  know  now.  Now,  if  that  basinesa  grows  to 
sufficient  volume,  it  may  force  a  reduction  to  Atlanta,  and  finally  it  may  force  a 
reduction  to  all  interior  points. 

Q.  I  know  that  one  jobber  told  me  that  by  threatening  to  establish  a  branch  boose 
at  Savannah  he  had  been  able  to  force  a  particular  road  to  grant  him  a  redaoed  rate 
to  Atlanta. — A.  Maybe  he  was  mistaken  abont  that.  I  think  Mr.  Charles  Conkliii, 
when  he  got  his  commodity  rate  on  tin  plate  east  and  west,  used  as  an  aignmentthat 
if  thev  did  not  give  it  to  him  he  would  move  his  works  to  Savannah  and  get  hia  plate 
there  by  water.  Now,  whether  that  induced  them  to  do  it  or  not  I  do  not  know,  i  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  make  a  rate  as  they  did  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  so 
yet,  for  this  reason,  that  the  rate  has  not  been  used  for  manufaoturinff  pnrpoeea.  He 
ships  a  great  deal  besides  manufactures.  I  did  not  think  the  rate  ougnt  to  nave  been 
made;  but  if  it  had  not  been  made  and  that  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  had  moved 
to  Savannah  and  established  his  mannCactory  there,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ahonld  go 
on  increasing  and  the  mannfactureis  at  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  other  poiirti 
should  find  after  a  time  that  they  could  not  do  business,  why, It  might  come  to  the 
roads  to  say  that  they  would  put  the  rates  down  or  would  do  just  what  they  thought 
was  for  their  own  interest. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  thus  £ir  as  if  there  were  effective  competition  between  these 
several  roads.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  an  amalgama- 
tion of  Uiese  roads  f  In  other  words,  is  not  the  Central  of  Georgia  controlled  by  the 
Southern  road,  and  are  not  a  number  of  other  roads,  such  as  the  Nashville,  Chattanoi^ 
and  St.  Louis,  controlled  or  owned  by  what  is  ealled  the  Southern  system  t  Is  there 
not  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  these  roads  to  go  into  common  hands,  00  that  the 
competition  that  was  effective  protection  to  the  public  has  oeasedf— A.  There  is  cur- 
rent history  enough  as  to  the  consolidation  that  is  going  on.  What  the  final  outcome 
will  be  I  do  not  pretend  even  to  surmise.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  tell  now. 
But  as  long  as  there  is  healthy  competition  between  two  or  three  or  more  roads  finr 
any  particular  traffic  this  consolidation  is  not  going  to  hurt  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  many  miles  at  present  are  controlled  oy  Mr.  Spencer's 
present  Southern  system  f— A.  The  Southern  system  has  over  7,000  miles.  I  forget 
the  exact  mileage. 

Q.  How  many  miles  are  there  outside  of  that  system  controlled  by  individoal  cor- 
porations f — A  •  Well,  our  last  monthly  statement  showed  over  29,000  miles.  I  forget 
exactly.  They  have  over  7,000.  Our  committee  expenses  are  apportioned  on  mileage 
basis,  and  they  pay  a  little  over  20  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Does  that  control  the  Central  of  Georgia f— A.  That  does 
not  include  the  Central.  That  is  managed  separately,  and  is  a  strong  comnetitor  of 
the  Southern,  and  each  line  is  working  as  nard  for  the  business  as  if  they  were 
deadlv  enemies.  Now,  how  much  harmonv  of  policy  among  the  owners  there  may 
be,  I  nave  no  idea  in  the  world ;  but  in  actual  oaily  practice  if  a  man  wants  to  ship 
from  Atlanta  to  New  York,  the  Central  man  does  not,  by  any  means,  get  out  of  the 
way  until  the  Southern  man  can  get  the  shipment.  The  management  is  charged  with 
the  making  of  rates,  the  solicitation  of  business,  and  there  is  the  same  general 
hustling  for  it  just  as  though  there  were  an  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  organi- 
zation and  ownership,  as  well  as  management. 

Q.  Is  it  likely,  however,  that  they  can  continue  this  competition  with  the  South- 
em  f — A.  I  think  so,  until  they  are  actually  taken  in  under  one  management  and 
hare  tile  same  traffic  officials.  I  have  known  traffic  officials  on  different  divisions 
of  the  same  road  to  compete  with  each  other,  each  looking  out  for  the  interests  of 
his  division.  As  long  as  you  do  not  have  them  under  one  management  yon  will 
have  competition. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  however,  to  extend  the  single  manare- 
ment,  as  far  as  the  traffic  officials  are  concerned,  over  an  alMorbed  roadt — A.  Oh, 
yes;  very  simple.    It  is  done  by  a  circular. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Southern  System  controls  at  the  present  time  a  minority  of  the 
stock  ofine  Central  of  Georgia  and  that  the  Central  of  Georgia  controls  in  turn  two 
or  three  other  smaller  roa£.  It  would  require  merely  the  issue  of  a  circular  to 
extend  the  traffic  management  of  the  Southern  over  the  entire  group,  wonld  it  nott— 
A.  Well,  they  would  have  to  take  it  into  ownership  first.  But  what  I  meant  was 
that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  extending  jurisdiction  of  the  traffic  official 
over  a  new  road  any  more  than  over  a  branch  line  that  is  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  a  tendency  to  further  combine f— A.  I  think  there 
is;  I  think  they  will  divide  into  groups.  I  make  the  point  ri^ht  here  that  I,  as  a 
rulroad  employee,  am  just  as  much  interested  in  that  proposition  as  anv  shipper. 
Whenever  there  ceases  to  be  competition  for  John  Doe's  business,  there  will  cease  to 
be  competition  for  my  services.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  approaching  the 
time  wnen  there  will  be  5  or  6  separate  systems  in  the  South.    They  may  aU  work  in 
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lumnony  to  the  extent  that  the  aepftrate  owners  of  the  aepftrste  properties  may  agree 
amonff  themselTee — and  it  will  sake  only  a  few  men  to  agree  to  it — ^that  in  a  general 
iiray  tney  will  maintain  rates.  In  a  general  way  they  mav  taice  some  sort  of  ae- 
tion — some  coneerted  action — with  respect  to  legislation  or  litigation,  or  what  not. 
Am  long  as  there  is  active  competition  (and  there  wiU  be  active  oompetition  as  long 
as  the  roads  are  under  separate  managements)  between  2  or  3  of  these  roads  at  a  poin^ 
I  liave  no  fear  for  the  fntore.  I  beliere  Uiat  my  services  will  be  in  demand  for  what 
tliey  are  worth,  and  that  there  will  be  the  same  kind  of  competition  for  the  mer- 
chants' and  the  mannfactorers'  shipments,  too,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  alarmed  at 
thlB  consolidation.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper.  The  con- 
tinaing  of  a  disjointed  lot  of  little  lines  under  separate  interests  or  managements 
has  not  anything  to  recommend  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Did  not  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Southern  Sys- 
tem oome  together  in  Just  that  way  that  yon  describe f— A.  They  compete  at  a  great 
many  points.  They  are  strong  competitors.  There  is  absolutely  no  merger  or  com- 
mnnil^  of  interest  about  their  management  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  'nie  absorption  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Southern  System,  or  by 
a  system  like  the  Pennsvlvania,  which,  it  is  reported  in  the  South,  is  looking  at  the 
^problem  of  purchasing  both  the  Southern  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  would 
DTing  all  interests  together,  would  it  notf—A.  Well,  if  they  could  be  consolidated, 
alter  a  while  there  would  be  no  competition,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  come.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  roads,  as  well  as  for  everybody  else.  I  honestly 
believe  that  final  consolidation  and  removal  of  all  oompetition  would  be  Just  as  bad 
for  the  roads  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  evil  effect  f— A.  Public  opinion.  That  is  something  that 
the  roads  can  not  afford  to  ignore. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  think  that  after  that  consolidation  had  taken  place 
the  public  would  begin  to  ask  who  should  run  the  combination  t — ^A.  The  public 
would  find  some  way  of  giving  expression  to  its  dissatisfaction ;  and  no  one  of  us, 
railroads  or  anybody  else,  can  afford  to  ignore  that.  What  shape  it  would  take 
nobody  can  guess.  It  is  too  remote.  This  gigantic  combination  and  consolidation  is 
an  entirely  new  condition.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  it  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  What  the  final  outcome  will  be  would  be  guesswork,  and  what  tiie  people 
might  do  would  be  guesswork.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  woula  be  a  good  thine  for 
all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to  be  under  one  management.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  a  good  thinfffor  the  roads  themselves,  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  very  few 
great  systems  which  would  compete  with  each  other  f — A.  I  think  probably  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  and  for  the  roads  themselves. 
As  I  stated  before,  up  to  a  certain  point  consolidation  is  perfectly  natural  and 
proper.  Take  the  Bouthem  Railway,  for  example.  I  have  counted  over  50  original 
unes  in  that  system.  The  system,  as  it  is,  may  be  unwieldy  and  it  may  not;  I  do 
not  say;  but  why  should  rates  have  to  be  made  over  three  or  four  roads  to  get  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta  f  Isn't  it  better  for  there  to  be  one  system  from  Wauiington 
to  Atlanta f  I  do  not  see  that  the  public  need  fear  their  dividing  into  grouiM  until 
they  reach  a  point  where  there  ceases  to  be  groups  and  it  becomes  a  ^oup.  They 
may  group  the  whole  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  a  ffood  thing.  Taking 
our  own  territory  down  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  should  have  5  or  6  systems 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  would  be  plenty  of  competition. 
Q.  Do  you  recognize  discriminations  as  an  evil  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  rail- 
road f — A.  You  mean  unjust  discriminations  f 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  bad  discriminations. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  some  few  unfair  dis- 
criminations will  always  arise;  they  are  bound  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  multitude  of  the  transactions,  the  immensity  ctf  the  thing.  Why,  there  are 
bound  to  be  unjust  discriminations,  though  not  intentional,  perhaps. 

Q.  Are  they  not  likely  to  be  very  much  diminished  by  the  community  of  interest 
found  in  one  system  f — A.  If  yon  refer  to  rebates  and  that  kind  of  discriminaldon,  I 
think  so.    They  are  likely  to  be  diminished  by  consolidation. 

Q.  When  a  merchant  knows  that  he  is  cretting  the  same  rate  as  his  competitor,  is 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  trade f — A.  Unquestionably;  and  to  the  advantage  of 
morality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  I  would  like  to  bring  up  for  discussion  the  so-called  dis- 
crimination of  rates  asainst  Charleston,  a  case  which  was  argued  before  the  Inter- 
state Conmieroe  Comimssion  about  2  years  ago  and  upon  which  a  decision  has  not 
yet  been  rendered.  I  bring  that  up  simply  in  order  that  you  may  use  it  asa  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  the  system  or  rate  making  in  the  South.  The  eomp  aint  of 
Charleston  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  is  nnfairlv  dis- 
criminated against  by  rates  from  the  West  The  rate  from  Chicago,  I  belieye, 
through  Asheville  to  Norfolk  is  72  cents,  whereas  the  rate  frt>m  Chicago  to  Ashevllle 
and  firom  Asheville  to  a  point  an  equal  distance  down  is  $1.35.  That  great  discrimi- 
luition  against  Charleston  prevents,  so  they  claim,  the  growth  ot  an  export  trade  in 
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ask  yon  if  yon  could  explain  the  Bystem  on  which  the  rates  from  the  West  to  Nor- 
folk and  Charleston,  respectively,  are  made,  and  the  jastitication  the  roads  find  for 
the  very  much  higher  rate  of  $1.35  as  against  72  cents f — A.  The  simple  answer  is 
that  they  maintain  as  high  rates  to  both  points  as  they  can.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem,  however,  that  there  should  he  some  final  court  of  last  resort 
which  should  equalize  in  some  way,  either  up  or  down,  the  rates  of  those  two  cities  f — 
A.  We  have  a  court  like  that  now.  We  have  our  final  court.  If  you  mean  some  tri- 
bunal that  should  decide  immediately  whether  or  not  Charleston  is  being  nnjnstly 
discriminated  against,  I  believe  I  answered  that  question  this  morning  in  a  f^eneral 
way.  But  as  to  that  Charleston  r.  Norfolk  rate  question,  it  is  perfectly  Himple. 
They  maintain  as  high  rates  to  each  point  as  they  can.  The  fact  that  one  road  does 
a  little  business  through  Asheville  cuts  no  figure  whatever.  It  mi^ht  withdraw  from 
the  Norfolk  business.  It  does  not  haul  enough  business  ftrom  Chicago  to  Norfolk  to 
pay  for  axle  grease.  The  rates  to  Norfolk  are  the  same  as  the  trunk-line  rat«s  to 
Baltimore.  The  rates  to  Charleston  are  maintained  ashigh  as  they  can  be  as  against 
the  rates  through  Baltimore  and  thence  via  ocean.  They  do  not  fully  meet  the  ocean 
competition,  but  they  approximate  it.  But  here  is  the  serious  point  about  Charleston. 
If  yon  voluntarily  reduce  Charleston  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  Norfolk  basis,  how  are  yon 
going  to  refuse  to  reduce  Augusta,  Macon,  Atlanta,  and  all  these  points  f  They  are 
still  higher  than  Charleston.  Chicago  to  Atlanta  is  higher  than  Chicago  to  Charleston. 

Q.  Atlanta  is  not  as  remote  by  a  considerable  distance,  however,  is  itf — A.  It  is 
not  so  far  and  yet  the  rates  are  higher.  Now,  our  del'euse  to  the  Atlanta  man  is  that 
we  maintain  Charleston  as  hi^h  as  we  can  maintain  it.  We  can  not  put  it  up.  A 
great  deal  of  the  business  is  going  down  by  ocean  now  at  the  present  rate.  Bnt  if  we 
should  give  Charleston  the  ^ame  rates  as  Norfolk,  we  would  have  no  moral  defense 
on  earth  for  holding  up  the  rates  to  these  interior  points. 

Q.  You  have  already  admitted  that  you  do  not  confoim  to  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause.  Why  need  you,  then,  by  reducing  Charleston  also  reduce  Augusta  f — ^A. 
I  said  voluntarily.  If  we  voluntarily  put  down  Charleston  because  some  other  place 
having  trunk-line  competition  is  lower,  what  moral  defense  could  we  have,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  legal  defense,  for  not  also  reducing  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Atlanta, 
etct 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  same  moral  defense  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  South  f — A. 
Not  at  all.  Where  we  have  a  lower  rate  to  a  farther  point  there  is  some  sort  of  com- 
petition at  the  point  beyond  which  has  forced  it  down.  It  does  not  make  any  difier- 
ence  whether  it  is  a  wagon  line  or  a  steamboat  line  or  a  rail  line  or  what. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  a  railroad  whose  action  is  unreasonable f — A.  It  makes  no  difference. 
Anything  that  forces  down  a  rate  is  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  exactly  safe  for  a  community  to  trust  to  that  policy  f — A.  We  believe  it 
is.  The  roads  are  looking  after  their  own  interest  in  this,  and  in  doing  that  they 
are  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  towns  along  the  road.  What  has  bronght  about 
this  relative  adjustment  in  that  country?  It  has  been  arbitration  and  warfare.  It 
has  been  molded  into  that  shape.  I  venture  to  say  if  a  proposition  were  made  to- 
morrow to  reduce  the  rates  to  Atlanta  some  line  would  insist  that  corresponding 
reductions  shonld  be  made  to  Macon  and  to  Augusta,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  these  roads  to  see  that  their  interests  are  one,  that  this 
friction  which  prevents  wise  adjustment  in  the  interest  of  certain  districts  may  be 
overcome f — A.  It  is  not  friction.  It  is  competition.  It  is  healthy  competition.*  It 
brings  about  a  fair  relative  adjustment,  an  adjustment  that  the  carriers  believe  is 
fair  to  the  natrons  of  their  lines  at  the  points  at  which  they  are  most  interested.  It 
is  the  best  Kind  of  competition. 

Q.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  system  desires  to  reduce  rates  on  cotton 
flrom  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Carolina  mill  points  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  instant  he  nropose^to  do  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  roads  say,  "We  will 
not  permit  that  to  oe  done,  because  that  is  taking  business  which  we  haul  up 
through  Cincinnati  to  the  East."  Consequently,  Mr.  Culp  is  prevented  from  grant- 
ing what  he  believes  to  be  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  Carolina  mill  points  f— A. 
That  is  right.  The  Mississippi  line  says,  "If  you  reduce  the  cotton  rates  from  Mis- 
sissippi  to  the  Carolina  mills  to  fit  a  new  condition  or  demand  up  there,  it  will  take 
business  away  from  our  lines;  it  will  take  business  away  not  only  from  the  Eastern 
spinners  through  Ohiu  River  gateways,  but  more  especially  the  dealers  or  factors  at 
tne  port  of  New  Orleans;  and  if  you  reduce,  we  will  make  corresponding  reductions. 
We  will  have  to  put  down  the  rates.''  I  can  not  see  that  all  that  is  preventing  a 
fair  adjustment  of  rates  or  that  that  sort  of  friction  is  not  a  good  thing  for  every- 
body. Would  it  be  a  good  thin^  to  let  them  reduce  the  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills 
and  let  the  New  England  factories  be  kept  from  handling  it?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  carriers,  in  looking  after  their  own  interests,  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  on  their  own  lines. 

Q.  They  are,  on  their  own  lines,  bnt  how  about  the  other  communities  f — A.  Is  not 
that  likely  to  bring  about  a  relatively  fair  adjustment  in  the  whole  territory  f  Is 
not  that  healthy  competition  f 
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Q.  It  is.  As  I  see  the  sitaation,  except  that  each  system,  wishing  to  correct  cer- 
tain abuses  in  its  own  territory,  what  it  regards  as  evils,  is  prevented  from  correct- 
ing these  by  the  inertia  or  competition  of  other  roads ;  and  conditions  that  may  be 
iniquitoas  are  perpetuated  because  of  this  pollinff  and  hauling  between  competing 
in  terests.  When  they  all  get  together  in  one  consolidatiou ,  or  harmonize  their  interests, 
may  they  not  readjust  the  entire  matter  f— A.  Now,  1  know  you  did  not  intend  it,  but 
it  6eenis  to  me  you  put  it  in  an  extreme  way  when  you  say,  with  reference  to  the 
cotton  rate  to  Carolina  mills,  that  the  proposition  was  advanced  to  cnre  any  evil  or 
what  might  be  an  iniquitous  evil.  It  was  not  that  at  all,  nor  are  there  many  such 
cases,  I  believe.  I  think  that  is  putting  it  in  an  extreme  way.  I  think  this  is  a 
fairer  way  to  state  it:  There  was  a  general  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  territory, 
which  included  the  cotton  rates  and  all  other  rates.  It  was  not  made  haphazard, 
nor  as  a  mattei  of  caprice.  It  was  made  as  a  matter  of  judgment  and  arbitration, 
controversy  and  war.  Aftet  so  many  years  it  has  settled  down  into  that  condition,  % 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  disturb  it.  If  we  voluntaiily  reduce  Charleston,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  same  as  Norfolk,  we  ought  to  put  down  the  other  points  I  have  mentioned. 
As  to  the  cotton  question,  that  is  a  new  condition.  The  mills  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  in  the  Carolina  territory  that  they  can  not  get  sufficient  home  cotton  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Is  it  fair  or  equitable  that  Charleston  and  these  other  cities 
should  pay  a  greater  rate  than  Norfolk  f — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KiPLBY.)  The  distance  is  the  same. — A.  No;  Charleston  is  fartlMr  from 
Chicago  than  Norfolk. 

Q.  Not  from  Asheville. — ^A.  No;  bat  you  must  take  the  short  line  every  time.  The 
roads  that  make  the  rates  are  the  direct  roads — the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  the  trunk  lines — and  they  make  them  the  same  as  Baltimore. 
Baltimore  is  a  little  under  New  York,  as  yon  know — 3  cents,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  gist  of  this  whole  argument  is  to  bring  out,  if  possible,  the  degree  to  which 
the  coinpetition  of  competing  carriers  in  any  territory  may  prevent  the  correction  of 
what  eat:h  one  of  these  carriers  may  concede  to  be  an  injustice  within  its  own  terri- 
tory, and  which  it  would  correct  if  it  could  act  alone. — A.  It  could  act  alone. 

Q.  That  means  war. — A.  It  may  mean  war,  but  some  people  in  this  country  think 
that  would  be  the  very  best  thing;  that  yon  should  price  your  transportation  rates 
as  you  do  coffee  and  sugar.  What  was  the  effect  on  tne  cotton  question  f  The  rates 
are  lower  than  they  were.  There  were  two  conflicting  views  and  there  was  a 
compromise.  The  arbitrators  told  them  to  meet  halfway,  and  the  rates  were  reduced. 
That  is  all  healthy  competition. 

Q.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  several  parties  to  that  arbitration  still  feel 
that  if  they  had  been  left  tiO  act  alone  they  could  have  granted  a  greater  measure  of 
justice  to  their  patrons. — A.  Yes;  but  it  might  have  been  a  great  measure  of  injus- 
tice to  somebody  else.  The  former  rates  on  cotton  from  Mississippi  to  Carolina  mills 
were  not  unjust  rates,  and  hence  the  reduced  rates  are  not  unjust.  So  I  do  not  think 
yon  ouffht  to  say.  that  the  full  measure  of  justice  was  not  done.  Probably^  those  who 
differed  in  their  views  are  not  convinced,  but  they  have  accepted  the  arbitration,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Come  down  to  this  case  of  Charleston  again.  The  argument  of  Charleston  is 
that  it  is  the  same  distance  from  Chicago  practically  that  Norfolk  is. — A.  Through 
Asheville  f 

Q.  Through  Asheville ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  entitled,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same 
treatment  that  Norfolk  is,  but  that  at  least  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  discrimina- 
tion amounting  to  the  difference  between  72  cents  and  $1.35.  And  they  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  two  years  back,  although  the  decision 
has  not  been  renaered  yet.  If  the  equalization  of  those  two  rates  would  enable 
Charleston,  as  is  claimed,  to  participate  in  some  of  the  export  business  of  raw  prod- 
ucts from  the  West,  who  is  ^oing  to  fiually  decide  that  matter  unless  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  an  extension  of  its  power f — A.  The  courts  finally 
decide  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  conceding  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  authority  to  pass  upon  such  matters  as  a  court f — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
pass  upon  these  questions,  as  it  now  does  under  its  present  functions,  and  then  also 
he  a  court  of  final  resort  in  addition  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  best  for  the  decision  to  stand  until  reversed? — 
A.  No ;  it  IS  not  right  to  assume  that  the  railroads  will  do  wrong,  pending  the  final 
decision  of  the  Charleston  case,  and  to  assume  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  do  right.  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  the  roads  go  on  as  they  have 
done,  making  their  own  rates  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplby.)  If  you  go  to  a  city  like  Charleston  and  see  the  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  streets  and  business  stagnant,  yon  can  not  help  feeling  with  them  there 
should  be  some  remedy. — A.  Is  there  grass  growing  in  the  streets  down  there? 

Q.  I  saw  plenty  of  it. — A.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  the  direct  distance  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk  less 
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Q.  Ib  not  the  freight  rate  to  Norfolk  made  hj  the  niflxoad  or  tnnaportetion  lines 
of  the  shorter  distance  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  on  the  rente  by  wi^  of  Aaherille  fixed  in  a  measnxe  to  oompete 
with  the  rate  made  by  the  shorter  line  f— A.  Not  only  in  a  meaanre  bnt  aotoally. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  secret  of  the  condition,  is  it  notf — ^A.  Those  are  the  oonditions 
as  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Why  should  Chicago  freight  go  by  the  AshoTille  route  at 
allT— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  man,  why  should  Itf — A.  They  do  not  handle  enough  to  amount 
to  anything,  and  I  do  not  believe  thoT  make  much  money  oat  of  what  they  do  haul. 
The  Southern  Railway  Company  and  some  of  its  connections  hare  a  through  line, 
which  they  «$all  the  Ashevilie  line,  and  they  publish  tarifh  applying  from  8t.  Louis, 
LonisTille,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and  Cairo,  and  they  haye  put  Chicago  in.  There 
may  be  a  little  money  for  them  in  the  Chicago-Norfolk  business,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much,  and  certainly  not  if  they  tnr  to  compete  for  the  export  bnsineBS. 
But  it  is  Just  like  the  case  of  a  man  who  will  keep  certain  articles  whether  he  sells 
any  or  not.  The  Ashevilie  Hue  does  not  fix  the  rates  at  all.  The  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  to  Baltimore.    That  is  the  fixed  basis. 

Charleston  has  gone,  ahead  very  little  in  the  last  census  decade.  Sayannali,  just 
below  there,  with  the  same  rates,  has  sone  ahead  35  per  cent.  Atlanta,  an  inland 
point,  with  nigher  rates  than  either  Charleston,  Norfolk,  or  Savannah,  has  gone  ahead 
over  30  per  cent.  I  think  Atlanta  has  increased  37  per  cent.  That  is  a  remarkable 
thing.  I  said  recently  that  the  longer  I  stayed  in  this  business  the  more  I  am  coming  to 
believe  that  freight  rates  do  not  nave  much  to  do  with  the  making  or  nnmakinff  of 
a  community.  You  can  find  many  illustrations  of  that  fact.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  nas 
better  freight  rates  than  any  other  inland  city  In  the  South,  better  than  Chatta- 
nooga, Birmingham,  Knoxville,  or  any  of  those  points,  and  yet  she  has  gone  ahead 
only  about  5  per  cent.  Atlanta  had  only  about  65.000  in  1890  and  Nashville  80,000, 
while  Atlanta  now  has  89,000  and  Nashville  84,000.  Richmond,  with  undoubtedly 
favorable  freight  rates  (not  because  the  roads  want  to  give  it  to  her,  but  becaose 
her  oompetition  gives  it  to  her),  has  gone  ahead  very  slowljr.  Atlanta  has  passed 
her  in  population.  Now,  right  in  the  Atlanta  group  are  the  cities  of  Rome,  l^lton, 
and  Athens,  and  others  that  have  gone  backward,  and  yet  they  have  precisely  the 
Atlanta  rates.  Mere  is  Danville,  where  they  have  felt  so  strongly  aoont  freight 
rates  for  some  years  (they  make  the  same  complaint  about  Lynchburg  that  Chame- 
ton  makes  with  reference  to  Norfolk),  they  have  gone  ahead  about  40  per  oent  in 

Sopulation,  whereas  Lynchburg  has  lost  a  few  hundred  in  population.  Of  ooniae,  I 
o  not  argue  that  if  you  want  a  town  to  flourish  like  a  green-bay  tree  you  must  put 
up  freight  rates,  but  it  does  look  as  though  rates  did  not  make  much  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litghman.)  How  far  has  the  development  of  new  industries  tended  to 
buUd  up  those  places f — A.  I  do  not  know.  Danville  is  a  large  manufaeturing  point 
and  has  very  successful  cotton  mills.  Its  backbone  is  its  tobacco.  Lynchburg  is  a 
good  tobacco  town.  Danville  pays  higher  rates  on  tobacco  than  Lynchburg  does, 
and  Danville  people  may  very  sincerely  say  that  they  would  have  doubled  in  popu- 
lation if  it  had  not  been  for  freight  rates,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  thare  is 
anything  conclasive  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  the  marvelous  development  of  industries  in  the  South  had  an  effect 
on  the  increase  of  the  population  T— A.  Then  why  should  Danville  go  i^ead  so 
rapidly  and  Lynchburg,  just  north  and  having  the  same  kind  of  trade,  standstill  f 

Q.  They  have  no  cotton  manufacturing f — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  built 
any  new  cotton  mills  in  Danville;  but  in  Ashevilie  they  have  no  cotton  mills  and  that 
has  increased  in  population. 

Q.  How  far  has  tne  use  of  Ashevilie  as  a  winter  resort  tended  to  increase  itf— A. 
That  would  have  increased  it  some.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why  two  twin  cities 
like  Charleston  and  Savannah,  just  a  few  miles  apart,  should  differ  so  in  their  growth, 
one  stand  still  and  the  other  go  forward  25  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Have  you  studied  tne  problem  with  reference  to  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  populations  of  those  respective  places f — ^A.  No;  but  I  wouM 
suppose,  as  between  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  in  the  same  State,  with  the  same  social 
life  and  all  that,  and  tlie  same  commodities  constituting  their  principal  buainesa,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  character  of  the  population  that  would  hold  one  at  a  stand- 
still (and  that  the  lower  rate  point)  while  the  other  should  go  ahead  so  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  growth  of  towns  depends 
largely  upon  certain  enterprising  men  in  those  towns  f — A.  It  might  be  frMsilitated 
by  freig^ht  rates.  In  other  words,  if  a  road  should  set  out  deliberately  to  kill  one 
town  with  freight  rates  and  hothouse  process  the  other,  it  might  be  able  to  do  it  as 
against  local  wealth  and  energy.  No  one  knows  why  Atlanta  is  as  big  a  town  as  it 
is  or  why  the  capital  seems  to  float  in  there.  That  city  is  conceded  to-day  to  have 
more  fine  buildings  than  Louisville  with  204,000  people.  I  am  not  tiying  to  get  in 
an  advertisement  for  Atlanta,  bnt  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLBY.)  Your  argument  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  little  boy,  '*  Father 
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is  dead  and  mother  is  dead  and  I  have  got  to  hnstle/' — ^A.  It  may  be.  Look  how 
Chicago  has  gone  ahead  of  St.  Lonis.  We  all  remember  the  time  when  they  were 
rivals. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  8, 1901. 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  EDWABD  P.  WIL80V, 

Secretary  of  various  Ohio  oommeroial  organizations. 

The  commission  met  at  10.43  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Wilson  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  dnly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplkt.)  Will  yon  state  your  occupation,  address,  and  previous  expe- 
rience f — A.  My  residence  is  Cincinnati.  I  act  as  secretary  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  for  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  Bureau  of  Transportation, 
the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Cincinnati,  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Cincinnati,  the  Cincinnati  Leapie,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
I  have  been  in  this  class  of  business  since  1890.  Prior  to  that  time,  from  1863  to 
1890,  I  was  connected  with  the  traffic  bureau  of  different  railroads. 

Q.  You  may  state  one  or  two  of  the  important  roads  in  order  that  we  may  see 
your  interest  and  experience. — A.  My  first  service  was  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Kailroad,  and,  following  that,  with  the  Louisville.  Cincinnati  and  Lexington, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville ;  following  that,  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern ;  following  that,  with  the  Chicago  and  Noruiwesteru.  I  left  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  m  1890. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  experience  with  a  passenger  business  as  well  as  freight  f — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  first  topic  we  might  take  up  is  the  interest  of  Cincinnati  in  the  trade  of  the 
South,  and  espeoiaUy  the  relative  a^ustment  of  rates  as  between  Western  and  East- 
em  trade  centers. — A.  Cincinnati  has  been  for  the  last  three*quarters  of  a  century' 
developing  in  growth  and  prosperity  upon  business  with  the  South.  She  was  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the  South  during  the  old  days  when 
the  steamers  carried  the  soods  to  all  points  south  from  Cincinnati  and  distributed  via 
river  and  bayou  throu^out  the  South.  They  carried  her  ^foods  there  on  as  good 
terms  as  they  could  be  carried  from  any  distributing  center  in  the  world;  and  con- 
sequently Cmcinnati  rained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business  that  she  has  never  lost. 
But  the  revolution  which  was  brought  about  after  the  civil  war  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  lines  into  the  South,  and  by  improved  service  in  transportation  by 
rail,  of  aU  goods,  threatened  to  take  f^om  Cincinnati  her  prestige  as  a  distributing 
center  by  reason  of  better  facilities  being  awarded  to  rival  cities  in  the  nature  of 
railway  development.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  first  impor- 
tant railroad  built  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South,  and  as  it  formed  its  connec- 
tions through  the  South,  naturally  Louisville  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a 
distributing  center  and  threatened  somewhat  to  rival  Cincinnati. 

The  fact  that  communication  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  was  for  a  lon^  time 
only  by  river,  and  after  that  by  an  independent  line  of  railroad,  placed  Cincinnati 
at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  rates  of  distribution.  This  caused  a  demonstration 
of  strength  and  power  in  the  construction  of  her  own  railroad  at  an  immense  expense. 
A.t  her  own  expense  she  built  a  railroad  to  Chattanooga,  which  was  considered  the 
most  important  strategic  point  south  of  Cincinnati  for  distribution.  Since  that  road 
has  been  opened  and  its  facilities  thoroughly  decided  the  position  of  Cincinnati  and 
her  relative  position  to  rates  in  the  South  has  been  very  largely  improved,  but  by 
certain  influences  that  I  will  explain  later  it  has  never  been  what  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  consider  themselves  entitled  to  by  reason  of  their  geographic  position 
and  the  rail  construction. 

About  1879  competition  for  Southern  business  was  exceedingly  brisk^  both  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  f^om  Western  centers  like  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  Louisville.  The  railroads  were  independently  handled  and  managed,  and  com- 
petition was  very  brisk  and  threatened  to  destroy  them  all.  This  condition  naturally 
brought  about  a  disposition  to  a^ree  on  sometning,  and  in  the  final  round-up  the 
agreement  was  made  to  divide  business  and  maintain  rates  and  to  give  to  the  Eastern 
cities  practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  miscellaneous  articles  which 
had  their  practical  origin  at  that  time  oir^the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the 
roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio  River  a  good  rate  and  good  trade  in  what  were 
then  known  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West — packing-house  products,  grain, 
and  its  products,  and  the  indirect  products  in  the  shape  of  whisky  and  beer,  etc. 
Those  were  practically  the  staples  in  which  those  cities  had  their  advantages.  In 
Edition  to  that  there  was  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  which  was  more  or  less 
affected  by  this  agreement. 
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The  resnlt  of  the  agreement  was  to  make  rates  of  freight  from  the  Ohio  SiTsr 
points  aboat  what  the  roads  pleased  on  the  heavv  prodacte.  hat  to  maintain  hi^ 
rates  on  the  miscellaneous  industrial  products  ana  to  protect  the  Eastern  shippers 
in  the  ei^joyment  of  that  trade  with  tne  South,  their  output  being  transported  bj 
ocean  to  the  Eastern  seacoast  and  distributed  inland  by  the  very  excellent  system  of 
railroads  that  even  then  existed.  It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  Georj^a  had 
more  railroads  than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States  before  the  war,  and  the  East- 
em  seaboard  had  exoellent  facilities,  consequently,  for  hauling  the  trade  in  miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Now  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  the  country  and  of 
agricultural  products  naturally  has  been  westward,  and  manufactures  of  all  classes 
have  gone  westward  until  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  is  hardly  the  boundary 
line  of  the  manufacturing  district  now,  whereas  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were  the 
boundary  line  before.  All  of  that  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  River  is  growing  into  a  manufacturing  district,  and  every  diversified 
product  of  human  industry  is  produced  there  and  oflered  for  sale  to  the  Soutii. 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  on  which  the  rates  are  not  higher  proportionately  to  the 
consuming  section  than  from  New  York  and  New  England,  and  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers liave  been  driven  to  maintain  warehouses  in  Boston  and  New  York  for 
distribution  to  the  South. 

Q.  You  mean  they  ship  to  the  warehouses  and  distribute  from  there  f — A.  Yes, 
There  are  certain  articles  stored  in  New  York  and  distributed  by  ocean  and  rail  to 
the  South  that  might  be  sent  from  the  factory  direct  if  the  rates  were  not  against 
them. 

That  is  probably  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case,  but,  to  illustrate,  I  would  like 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  statement  that  was  made  in  1892  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  ana  which  was  practically  true  of  business  for  the  12  years  pre- 
vious to  that,  and  practically  true  for  the  business  since,  for  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  principle.  Atlanta,  for  example,  is  a  very  important  distrib- 
uting point  South.  I  have  a  table  before  me  prepared  then  showing  the  distances 
from  Cincinnati  and  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the  comparative  rates,  and  comparative 
percentage.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles  from  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from 
Atlanta  by  rail.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  is  54  per  cent  of  the  dist-ance  from 
New  York,  but  the  first-class  rate  from  Cincinnati  is  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
rate ;  the  second-olaBs  rate  is  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate,  as  is  also  the  third- 
class  rate.  Coming  down  into  the  lower  classes,  one  is  69  per  cent,  but  that  is  on 
one  of  the  articles  on  which  we  use  the  privilege  of  Western  product  rates.  This 
illustrates  what  we  regard  as  a  solecism  in  the  making  of  rates.  Why  first-class 
and  second-class  articles  of  manufactured  products,  which  are  as  indigenous  to 
Ohio  as  they  are  to  New  England,  should  now  be  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
when  flour,  which  is  now  being  produced  more  largely  in  the  Northwest  and  has 
almost  left  the  Cincinnati  district,  is  carried  for  69  per  cent,  we  do  not  see.  This 
condition  is  found  very  marked  at  some  of  the  other  Southern  points.  For  instance, 
the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Meridian  and  the  first-class  rate  is  107  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  You  refer  to  Meridian,  Miss. — A.  Yes.  I  have  only  selected  a  few  figures  from 
this  statement,  but  it  is  analyzed  and  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in.  1892  with  this  statement.     (Reading :) 

"The  burden  of  this  Complaint  lies  against  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
current  rates  of  freight  on  manufactured  articles  and  merchandise  from  Eastern  Sea- 
board Territory  to  Southern  Territory,  and  the  current  rates  of  freight  exacted  upon 
light  coLimodities  when  shipped  from  Central  Territory  to  the  South,  and  against 
the  unfair  basis  of  the  general  construction  of  the  tariffs  under  consideration,  whereby 
the  rates  charged  for  transportation  of  commodities  classified  under  'Numbered 
Classes'  bear  a  much  higher  percentage  relation  to  the  rates  from  New  York  than  do 
tiie  rates  on  commodities  enumerated  under  the  '  Lettered  Classes.' 

''Complainants  allege  that  this  improper  relation,  between  rates  as  above  set 
forth,  which  has  the  effect  of  restraining  and  Impeding  the  growth  of  productive 
industries  in  Central  Territory  and  encouraging  and  promoting  similar  industries 
in  Eastern  Seaboard  Territory,  is  the  direct  result  of  an  ag[reement  established  by 
convention  between  the  officers  of  defendants  above  described,  whereby,  in  order 
to  secure  stability  in  rates  of  freight  and  to  prevent  oompetiiion  between  the  lines  lead- 
ing, respectively,  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  Central  Territory  to  the  South,  it 
was  decided  to  secure  to  the  Eastern  Lines  and  Eastern  Territory  the  traffic  in  mer- 
chandise and  manufactured  articles  and  to  the  Western  Territory  the  traffic  in  food 
products  and  similar  heavy  commodities. 

"The  complainant  submits  that  a  compact  as  above  recited  was  made  during 
1879,  and  that  the  principles  then  agreed  to  still  govern  the  construction  of  rates, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  trade  conditions  and  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  which  have  taken  place  during  the  interim.'' 

That  is  the  burden  of  the  complaint  presented  in  1892.  That  complaint  was 
decided  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  May  29, 1^.    From  their 
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ayliabuB  J  will  quote  [reading]:  ''It  is  ordered  and  adjudged,  that  the  aboTe- 
named  defendanto,  and  each  of  them,  engaged  or  participating  in  the  transportation 
of  freieht  articles  enumerated  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
Claesihcation  as  articles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  class,  do, 
from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  Julv,  1894/'  *  *  *  Then  follows  a  table  specifying 
the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged,  being  a  practical  re<luction  of  about  40  per  cent 
from  the  tariff  that  was  complained  against.  This  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  was  carried  to  the  United  States  court,  but  the 
case  has  never  been  decided  upon  its  merits.  The  only  point  that  has  been  reached — 
and  that  is  the  sticking  point  in  this  case — is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no  right  to  name  any  rates;  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  nonjurisdiction.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  merits  of  our  case. 
Hence  I  submit  this  statement  as  my  testimony  sustaining  and  supporting  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  malformation  of  the  tarifls  from  our  Territory  to  the  South,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tariffs  obtained  from  the  Eastern  Territory  to  the  South. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  the  contention  of  Cincinnati,  then,  to  be  that  in  1879  a  vir- 
tual agreement  was  made  by  the  roads  operating  in  the  South  that  rates  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  Eastern  centers  should  have  a  monopoly  of  manufactures  in  the 
Sonthy  whereas  the  Western  centers  should  have  the  market  for  the  packing-house 
products  and  grain  products  from  the  West:  and  since  that  time  conditions  have 
changed  so  that  manufactures  have  now  moved  westward  and  that  the  West  demands 
entrance  on  equal  terms  for  her  manufactures  into  this  Southern  territory? — ^A.  That 
is  right. 

(^.  Was  this  original  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  contract,  so  far  as  you 
know  f — A.  The  record  of  this  case  that  I  have  quoted  from  will  support  the  state- 
ment that  the  agreement  was  partly  formal  and  partly  informal— toe  record  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  introduced  in  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission. The  written  contracts  are  a  part  of  the  record,  and  the  inference  is  a  part 
of  the  record.  The  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
have  been  printed  and  submitted  as  evidence  before  the  commission.  The  conten- 
tion was  supported  by  the  evidence. 

Q.  And  altnough  the  case  was  presented  in  1892,  any  readjustment  in  favor  of  the 
West  has  up  to  this  time  been  denied f — A.  A  general  readjustment  has  been  denied, 
and  there  are  only  spasmodic  instances  of  relief  in  specific  cases,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  go  into  the  details  of  that. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  justification  for  lower  rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from 
Eastern  centers  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  cheap  water  transportation  to  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans? — A.  Cotton  is  very  compact,  and  there  is  not 
yerv  much  competition  there.  Of  course  that  is  the  excuse,  but  they  were  controlled 
in  their  rates  by  agreement,  and  it  is  rather  an  excuse  than  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  we  understand,  then,  that  there  is  no  real  competition  between  the  Eastern 
coastwise  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads? — A.  Less  than  it  is  represented  to  be; 
I  will  not  say  none.  It  is  less  fierce  than  the  testimony  of  the  officers  would  lead 
you  to  suppose. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  friendly  interest,  through  ownership  or  contract,  in  the 
steamship  lines  by  the  railroads? — A.  When  this  compact  was  made  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia  owned  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  was  its  own  line  and 
it  controlled  it  as  absolutely  as  it  did  its  railway  lin^s,  and  there  were  close  agree- 
ments with  the  other  lines;  so  the  members  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  had  very  little  competition  in  fact.  When  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  commission  the  testimony  of  the  officers  generally  referred  to  tramp 
steamers,  and  practical  men  know  the  competitiou  ot*  tramp  steamers  for  regular 
trade  is  not  very  severe.    It  is  more  for  specialities. 

Q.  Is  there  not  water  transportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  river  points  to  meet  this  watei  competition  by  ocean  from  Eastern  cen- 
ters?— ^A.  That  water  transportation  is  recognized  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of 
trade  relations  at  all  river  points.  The  rates  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  all  river  points  to  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  other  points  that  are  claimed  to  be 
ocean  pointsare  very  much  less  than  the  rates  to  the  interior.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  example,  and  rates  related  to  Atlanta  are  very  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  Selma,  where  our  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate 
to  Selma,  as  against  55  per  cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded  on  the  basis  that  there 
is  water  competition  by  way  of  Mobile  from  New  York. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  further  agreement  between  the  several  lines  operating  in 
the  South  as  to  a  division  of  business  between  Eastern  and  Western  centers? — A. 
There  were  a  number  of  agreements  ou  that  question  made,  but  they  were  prac- 
tically abandoned,  as  far  as  records  are  concerned,  with  theenactmeut  of  the  pooling 
clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  So  there  has  been  no  recorded  agreement  to 
that  efi'ect.    It  has  simply  been  a  practice. 

Q.  But  the  practice  is  as  effective? — A.  The  practice  is  effective  in  keeping  up 
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these  rates.    The  published  rates  have  been  better  maintained  into  the  South  than 
auy  other  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  20  years. 

I  find  in  a  circular  entitled  **  Division  of  Territory  Sonth  of  the  Ohio  River"  the 
following  clause,  which  is  called  ''Territorial  apportionment  of  traffic  between  East- 
em  and  Western  linos : " 

''(1)  Western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  passing  between  jwints 
east  of  Bufialo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  through  Birmingham,  Selma.  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensaoola,  Fla. 

"(2)  Eastern  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  between  points  west  of 
Buffalo- Pittsburg  zone  and  points  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  through  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Liveoak,  Fla. :  Propidedj  A««- 
ever,  That  the  Norfolk  and  western  Railway  may  participate  in  traffic  via  Kenova 
at  the  rates  established  by  the  association  between  points  in  the  territory  on  and 
east  of  its  line  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  on  and  sou&  of  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  Chattanooga-Montgomeiy- 
Pensacola  line  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1).'' 

Q.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  still  further  division  of  this  territory  in  the  nature  of 
a  traffic  agreement f — A.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  supported  by  any  traffic  agreement, 
but  is  a  declaration  of  policy.    That  is  about  correct.    I  believe  it  oorreeponds  witi^ 
the  practice  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  criticise  that  policv? — A.  That  is  a  practice  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
deprives  the  purchaser  as  well  as  the  seller  of  the  absolute  freedom  that  onght  to 
exist  between  those  two  parties. 

^     Q.  The  decision  which  was  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
thiH  particular  ca«e  was  of  no  eflect,  you  sayf — A.  Of  no  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fai:quiiar.)  Was  the  decision  based  on  nonjurisdictionf — A.  It  has 
not  b(;en  decided,  except  fur  that  decision  of  nonjurisdiction  in  the  making  of  rates. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  decisions  of  that  cnaracterf  Is  it  violating  a  line  of 
precedents? — A.  That  was  the  pioneer  decision  on  the  rate  question.  That  has  been 
the  center  around  which  the  conflict  has  raged  ever  since. 

Q.  Then,  wherein  is  there  any  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerct#  Com- 
mission?— A.  There  is  no  remedy  practically.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion can  develop  the  facts  and  may  announce  its  opinion  for  the  education  of  the 
public ;  but  its  opinion  has  no  legal  standing,  as  I  understand  it — no  vital  force.  It 
IS  simply  a  finding. 

Q.  This  case  went  before  the  commission  in  1892  and  was  decided  by  it  in  1894? — 
A.  Ves. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  decision  of  this  particular  case  from  the  Supreme  Court f — ^A. 
Nothing  but  the  partial  decision  on  one  point.  The  case  rests  in  the  courts  ready  to 
be  taken  up  at  any  time  on  the  other  pleadings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  your  people  ever  brought  any  new  complaint  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  not  any  people  that  I  represent. 
There  have  been  complaints  from  that  region  of  country,  though  very  few ;  I  oan 
not  recall  any  now. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  complain  that  the  rates  made  are  unrea- 
sonable and  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  get  a  recommendation,  if  possible,  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that  effect,  recommending  the  roads  to  cbaoge 
their  rates? — A.  That  ground  has  already  been  traversed  and  defined  by  this  recora, 
and  there  has  been  a  positive  order  of  the  commission  directing  the  change,  but  the 
change  has  never  been  made.  The  courts,  under  the  law,  must  intervene  to  order 
that  change  to  be  made,  and  they  have  not  done  so.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go 
at  it  again,  and  in  fact  our  people  are  so  thoroughly  discouraged  that  I  wonld  not 
like  to  ask  them  to  put  up  the  money  again. 

Q.  I  understaud  you  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  they  had  no  right 
to  prescribe  rates.  That  did  not  go  to  the  extent,  did  it,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
recommend  a  change  of  rate? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  distinction  that  I  perceive,  bat  it 
has  not  been  a  consideration  that  would  prompt  our  people  to  come  to  the  front  and 
try  to  use  that  agency  any  more  for  their  protection.  If  a  positive  order,  which  the 
law  allows  this  couimission  to  make,  is  of  no  effect,  where  would  its  reoommenda- 
tion  have  any  virtue?  We  have  the  moral  support  of  the  facts  and  of  the  commis- 
sion .in  this  record  to  fall  back  on  now.  We  can  quote  from  it  any  time.  Our  posi- 
tion is  clearly  recognized  by  that  commission  now«  To  reinstate  the  pleadings  in 
order  to  modify  the  act  of  tbe  commission  from  an  order  to  a  recommendation  would 
be  all  the  eflect  the  further  proceeding  would  be,  would  it  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  most  of  the  railroad  commissions  in  the 
country  have  only  a  power  to  recommend,  and  that  their  recommendations  are  gen- 
erally observed  by  the  railroad  companies?— A.  I  believe  that  the  railroad  companies 
are  more  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  any  other  commission  than  to  those  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  State  com- 
missions within  their  jurisdiction  have  more  respect  paid  to  their  decisions  by  the 
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railroads  than  the  railroad  Bystems  of  tho  United  States  have  ever  paid  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  since  the  decision  of  the  court  the  compJainants  have 

gractically  abandoned  the  case? — A.  No;  they  have  rested  upon  their  rij^hts.  They 
ave  not  withdrawn  it  from  the  court  nor  in  any  way  abandoned  it.  The  lawyers 
still  have  the  matter  in  hand,  but  have  not  seen  a  good  opportunity  to  take  it  up. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  digression,  I  want  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  a 
moment  ago.  I  said  I  did  not  remember  any  complaint 'made  since.  I  recollect  that 
there  is  a  very  important  complaint  pending  before  the  commission,  which  originated 
in  Cincinnati,  and  which  I  had  forgotten. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  ground  of  appeal  by  the  railroads  to  the  court  in  your 
casef — A.  The  only  point  they  made  was  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction. 

Q.  No  jurisdiction  to  fix  rates f — A.  No  right  to  name  rates.  Here  was  an  order 
to  make  certain  rates.  The  railroad  companies  concentrated  their  fight  on  the  non- 
jurisdiction  and  the  lack  of  power  to  name  the  rate,  and  all  the  fight  has  been  cen- 
tered around  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  at  least  be  of  moral  ad  vantage  to  the  complainants  to 
have  a  recommendation  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  rates  be 
reduced f — A.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage.     Our  peo- 

Sle  have  simply  been  so  paralyzed  by  i.ho  failure  to  get  any  good  out  of  the  stronger 
ocnment  that  they  ha^e  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  go  ahead  for  a  weaker 
one. 

Q.  They  sought  a  remedy  which  the  court  has  said  could  not  bo  granted  by  the 
particular  tribunal  to  which  the  complaint  was  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  tribunal  continues  to  make  recommendations  in  other  cases,  does  it 
notf — A.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  quite  willing  other  people  should  make  history ;  we  have 
made  our  little  bit  of  history. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  railroads  pay  more  heed 
to  the  decisions  of  the  State  boards  than  they  do  to  the  national  boards  ? — A.  There  is 
a  smaller  volume  of  business,  probably,  affected  by  the  purely  local  State  boards, 
and  then  there  is  a  closer  intimacy  between  the  niamigement  of  railroads  and  the 
State  boards.  A  sort  of  everyday,  neighborly  relation  obtains  The  managers  of 
the  railroads  are  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  commissioners  along  the  lines  of 
the  roads  in  the  various  States.  Their  work  in  the  States  comes  very  near  to  corre- 
sponding with  the  wishes  of  those  commissions.  It  allays  dissatisfaction,  although 
they  have  had  some  pretty  fierce  discussion. 

Q.  Do  they  not  fear  adverse  legislation  from  the  States  more  than  they  do  from 
Congress? — A.  That  is  speculative.    Possibly  that  may  be  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  of  a  fact  that  the  State  railroad 
commissions  in  many  instances  have  the  definite  power  to  change  and  regulate 
rates f — A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  technically  familiar  with  all  the  State 
laws,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  that  power  exists  in  some  of  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  railroads  have  defended  their  action  in  most  cases  in 
making  rates  by  saying  that  a  reduction  of  rates  in  the  interest  of  shippers  would 
follow  from  what  they  call  enlightened  self-interest.  Applying  that  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  does  there  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  opening  a  way  into  the  South  from 
Western  manufacturing  centers  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  roads? — A.  I  believe 
that  will  have  some  inSnence,  as  intelligence  works  its  way  through  the  brains  of 
the  railroad  men. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  certain  obstacle  toward  action  iu  that  way  by  a  single 
road  because  of  these  several  agreements  which  exist  between  all  tho  roads  operat- 
ing in  that  territory,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  take  any  action  until  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  others? — A.  Well,  it  is  customary  to  take  Joint  action,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  secure  joint  action  that  involves  any  particular  change  looking  to 
the  reduction  of  rates  unless  it  carries  some  decided  advantage  to  the  carrier  with 
it.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  before  these  boards,  or  commissioners,  or  commit- 
tees, with  any  change  unless  you  can  establish  a  feature  of  advantage  to  all  the 
railroads. 

Q.  For  instance,  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  or  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  route  to  reduce  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  into  the 
Southern  territory? — A.  They  have  the  power,  but  they  do  not  consider  it  expedi- 
ent. They  naturally  fear  the  consequences  of  independent  action,  because  they  all 
admit  the  necessity  of  acting  together.  That  is  the  mistake  with  a  number  of  indi- 
vidnal  officers.  The  officers  of  individual  lines  have  recognized  the  unfairness  of 
this  adjustment,  on  evidence  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They 
recognized  the  unfairness  of  this  adjustment,  but  said  they  did  not  dare  to  disturb  it 
lest  they  would  precipitate  a  rate  war.  That  is  their  excuse  for  not  doing  justice — 
that  their  other  interests  would  threaten  their  revenues  in  other  directions  if  they 
did  what  they  considered  to  be  common  justice  in  this  particular  regard. 

Q.  Is  this,  then,  the  situation,  as  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned— that  the  lines 
into  the  South  from  Western  centers  hesitate  to  grant  what  they  might  consider  to 
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be  in  their  ciwn  iuterest  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  the  lines  in  the  Soutli  on  tiis 
eastern  half  of  tho  Southern  territory  f — A.  That  is  probably  the  controlling 
influence. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  lines  into  the  South — into 
the  eastern  half  of  this  territory — are  hampered  in  granting  certain  rednctiona  which 
they  might  others- ise  make  by  virtue  of  the  opposition  of  the  roads  into  the  Soath 
from  the  West? — A.  Yes;  each  one  follows  the  other  when  they  do  not  want  to  doit. 

Q.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you  and  ask  you  to  discuss,  then,  is 
whether  this  balance  of  iuterest  as  between  Eastern  and  Western  roads  does  not 
prevent  substantial  justice  by  any  one  of  them  f — A.  That  is  practically  the  effect  of 
the  situation. 

Q.  Is  it  a  situation  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  United  States f — A.  I  think  it  is— 
I  l>elieve  it  is.  I  do  not  know  of  any  glaring  instances  of  iivjastice  maintained  by 
any  system  of  railroads  that  begins  to  compare  with  this  system  of  ni^ust  tariflf 
from  the  Ohio  Kiver  to  the  interior  Son^h,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
complaint  has  bet^n  clearly  defined  and  supported,  and  has  been  so  oonspicuously 
ignored,  as  it  has  in  this  territory;  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
very  few  dominant  interests  governiug  the  transportation  of  the  South,  and  that  the 
dominant  interests  are  pretty  close  together  in  their  determination  to  protect  each 
other  in  order  to  protect  themselves;  that  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  few 
prominent  capitalists  own  the  lar^^er  proportion  of  the  stock  in  all  of  theee  organi- 
zations that  do  business  in  the  South,  both  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  that  they 
have  agreed,  not  in  writing  probably,  but  practically  among  themselves,  that  they 
won't  hurt  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  tendencies  at  work  in  the  nature  of  actual  consolidations  or 
leases,  or  reported  (inanimity  of  control,  which  promise  any  relief  f  In  other  words^ 
will  tne  consolidation  of  those  roads  still  further  enable  the  conflicting  interests— 
the  Eastern  and  West^^m  lines  into  the  South— to  be  reconciled f — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  will.  As  to  whether  it  will  result  in  relieving  these  specific  difficulties  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  express  an  opinion,  but  the  conflict  of  interests  will  be  mininoiized  in 
the  near  future  by  combination. 

Q.  Has  Louisville  been  a  party  to  the  complaints  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  points  along  the  river  that  have  taken  issue  with  Cincin- 
nati?— A.  With  this  construction  of  rates,  you  meanf 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Both  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were  offered  an  opportunity.  They  were 
afraid  of  their  local  roads,  afraid  to  enter  into  any  combination.  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati came  together  and  employed  counsel,  but  the  people  who  had  that  sort  of 
business  in  charge  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  asked  to  he  excused,  saying  that  they 
were  too  closely  m  the  power  of  their  local  roads  to  take  an  antagonistic  position  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Chicago,  however,  did  join  issue  with  Cincinnati  f — A.  Chicago  Joined  with 
Cincinnati. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  Louisville  and  St.  Lonia  to 
stand  together  as  opposed  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  f — A.  I  think  they  lacked 
cohesion,  tbey  lacked  organization.  The  shippers  at  these  points  into  the  South  did 
not  organize  or  do  anything  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Docs  Louisville  have  any  particular  advantage  over  Cincinnati  by  reason  of 
the  adjustment  of  tariff  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  as  against  Cincin- 
nati f — A.  That  fact  is  constantly  asserted  by  shippers,  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  prove  it  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  a  complaint. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  Nashville  also  enjoys  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  distributive  jobbing  business  as  against  Cincinnati  f — A.  It  is 
known  tnat  Nashville  is  the  recipient  of  a  great  manv  favors  not  accorded  to  any  other 
inland  city.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  signincance,  but  certain  trades  are  so 
affected  by  it  that  they  have  established  their  warehouses  in  Nashville  rather  than 
fight  it.  I  know  some  pretty  large  manufacturers  who  have  warehouses  in  Nash- 
ville, and  everybody  gets  the  benetit  of  those  preferences. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  reason  why  Nashville  should  receive  the 
discriminations  on  account  of  both  the  rail  and  water  rates  f — A.  That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  not  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road  built  by  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  as  a  public  enterprise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  what  reason?— A.  To  bring  Cincinnati  into  strategic  touch  with  the 
South,  independent  of  the  passage  through  Louisville. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  proposition  pending  for  the  lease  of  this  Cincinnati  Sonthem 
Railroad  to  the  Southern  system? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  there  not  a  proposition  for  purchase? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  proposition  of  some  kind  now  pending  with  a  view  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  line,  or  of  a  part  of  that  line  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  some  miles 
South? — A.  No.  There  is  a  proposition  to  extend  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  South- 
em  Railroad,  which  is  now  held  by  an  independent  organization  known  as  the  C.^  N. 
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O.  and  T.  P.  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
for  the  parpose  of  leasinj^  that  road,  and  the  proposition  is  to  extend  that  lease  for 
65  years.    That  proposition  is  heing  very  favorably  considered  by  the  majority  of 

Ole  in  interest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  that  is  the  act  of  the  Southern 
Bray  or  necessarily  involves  absorption  by  the  Southern  Railway.  Unless  some- 
thing more  definite  is  developed  than  has  yet  been  made  of  record,  the  relations  ot 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  will  not  be  changed  by  this  extension  of  the  lease 
from  what  they  are  now.  The  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  has  had  control  of  the 
road  for  20  years,  and  the  extension  of  it  for  65  years  to  the  same  company  under 
modified  terms  is  all  that  is  practically  or  officially  developed.  The  impression  is 
industriously  circulated  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  that  the  outcome  of  this  will 
be  the  control  of  the  road  by  the  Southern  Railway  system.  If  that  oonld  be  assured 
to  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  I  think  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  securing 
the  extension ;  but  that  fact  is  very  carefully  guarded  in  all  negotiations.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  also  president  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and 
T.  P.  Railway.  The  trustees  of  the  property  have  never  received  a  proposition  from 
Mr.  Spencer  as  president  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Everything  he  has  oftered  has 
been  as  president  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway.  Now,  that  distinction  is  quite 
clear,  quite  practical,  quite  confined,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  half 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  country  who  consider  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  f— A.  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio.  The  majority  of  its  stock,  nearly  80  per  cent,  is  held  by  the  Southwestern 
Investment  Security  Company.  That  is  a  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  to  trade  in  Southern  securities.  Now,  theu,  the  stock  of  that  Southern  Security 
Company  in  turn  is-owned  partly  by  a  syndicate  known  as  the  C,  H.  and  J  >.  syndicate; 
partly  by  the  syndicate  known  as  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Junction  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  which  is  a  London  company ;  partly  by  the  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern,  or  lines  that  are  known  as  the  Flower  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Would  you  mind  indicating  on  the  map  where  it  runsf — A. 
There  are  no  maps.  It  is  on  paper.  The  Southwestern  Security  Com pany  was  organ- 
ized by  Ferdinand  Ward  and  was  one  of  the  enormous  companies  organized  to  specu- 
late in  general  securities,  buy  and  sell,  and  they  have  gotten  into  their  treasury  about 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  C.,  N.  O.  and  T.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  and  have  hypothe- 
cated it  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  Southern  fiailway  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Southwestern  Security  Company,  and  the  Southwestern  Security  Com- 
pany controls  tbe  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Through  that  instrumentality  the  Southern 
has  dominant  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  It  dictates 
its  policy  without  being  responsible  for  its  debts  or  its  transactions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  aiuch  money  did  the  city  of  Cincinnati  put  into  this 
roadf — A.  The  original  sum  was  eighteen  million  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  they  have  borrowed  money  to  pay  deficiencies  in  interest.  There 
were  eighteen  million  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars  of  city  bonds 
issued,  and  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  was  put  into  the  road.  The  city  has  been 
carrying  those  bonds,  the  road  has  been  paying  a  part  of  the  interest,  and  the  city 
the  rest,  so  that  the  road  stands  the  city  an  outlay  of  about $30, 0(X).(X)0  cash,  while  its 
income  is  f  rental  of  $1,090,000  a  year.  If  the  bonds  which  are  about  to  expire  can 
be  refunded  at  cnrrent  rates  of  interest  the  city,  instead  of  having  a  deficiency  in  its 
income,  will  ^  ave  a  surplus.  Hence  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  perpetuating  this  lease  on  practically  little  better  terms  than 
they  have  to-dav  for  65  years,  because  their  old  issue  of  bonds  will  expire  within 
jfc  few  years.  Tbey  can  borrow  money  at  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent  right  here, 
and  have  an  income  from  the  road,  and  if  it  is  leased  I  think  the  lease  will  be 
extended  on  those  terms,  on  account  of  the  excellent  financial  condition  in  which 
it  will  leave  the  citv. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  road  is  leased,  then,  for  the  65  years,  what  opportunities  of 
absorption  by  the  Southern  system  or  any  other  system  is  there f — A.  There  is  a 
clause  m  the  proposed  lease  which  is  said  to  look  to  this  absorption  by  the  Southern 
road.  It  reads,  ^'  The  right  to  sublet  this  property  to  any  other  than  the  Southern 
railway  is  denied.^'  It  is  not  a  positive  right  to  sublet  to  the  Southern  railway,  but 
there  is  a  limitation  in  the  lease  preventing  their  transferring  the  lease  to  any  other 
road. 

Q.  Bat  the  subletting  relates  entirely  to  the  mileage  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of  the  bonded  condition  at  all f — A.  The 
ownership  will  never  be  absorbed.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  will  never  sell  that  road. 
The  absolute  ownership  will  probably  never  be  changed,  within  the  terms  of  this 
lease,  at  least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Will  that  absolute  ownership,  however,  amount  to  any- 
thing f — A.  You  understand  that  I  think  that  it  wonH  sell.  Of  course  we  can't  tell 
what  it  will  decide  to  do  in  40  or  60  years.    Possibly  legislation  in  OhiO|  Kentucky, 
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and  Tennessee  will  allow  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  pass  the  title  of  the  property  to 
anybody  whom  it  may  choose,  but  it  would  be  subject  to  these  laws.  The  m»in 
thing  to  be  accomplisned  to-day  is  to  lease  the  property  upon  a  long  rental  and  give 
the  ci^  an  income. 

Q.  Yon  say  in  that  lease  there  is  only  the  clause  of  subletting,  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  selling  the  system f — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  interpretation 
that  the  hopeful  pat  on  it.  It  opens  the  door  for  the  Southern  Railway  ultimately 
to  absorb  the  control  of  the  management  of  that  road. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  earnings,  so  far  as  you  know  them,  would  the  terms  of  this 
lease  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  future  of  the  roadf — A.  Very. 

Q.  As  well  as  to  the  oityf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  clauses  in  that  lease  which  guarantee  to  Cincinnati  favorable 
treatment? — A.  Tne  fighting  to-day  is  oyer  that  clause,  how  to  express  it,  how  to 
get  it  in  there.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  present  lease  which  is  very  ffenersJ,  so 
ffeneral  that  it  is  insignificant  and  has  been  ignored,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
lessee  company  shall  not,  under  any  cironmstonces,  discriminate  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati,  or  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  but  that  is  all  it  says.  There  is  no 
penalty  proyided  to  secure  its  enforcement,  and  it  is  so  general  that  it  has  amonnted 
to  nothing.  Now  in  renewing  or  extending  the  lease  the  shippers  are  interested  in 
having  some  declaration  of  policy,  and  are  quite  anxious  to  have  the  lessee  declare 
and  enforce  a  policy  of  protection  according  to  their  geoflpraphical  situation  and 
rights.  They  endeavored  to  insert  a  clause  in  this  lease,  ana  there  the  fight  is  going 
on  just  now.  There  are  organizations  in  Cincinnati  that  will  oppose  the  connrma- 
tion  of  the  lease  unless  that  clause  is  made  very  definite.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  interests  in  Cincinnati  which  believe  that  the  numerous  advantages  that 
obtain  from  the  lease  are  sufficient  without  forcing  that,  and  therefore  Cincinnati 
is  not  a  unit  in  determining  what  will  happen. 

Q.  The  Southern  road  has  been  one  of  those  against  which  Cincinnati  has  com* 
plained  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  this  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — A.  Yes;  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad  having  been  leased  to  foreign  control  has  been  controlled 
by  the  policy  that  has  ignored  the  territorial  advantage  that  Cincinnati  claims  she 
should  have  through  its  construction.  We  are  powerless  to  affect  the  situation  with- 
out going  into  a  rate  war  with  other  roads  that  would  be  fatal,  and  there  the 
controversy  has  begun  and  ended  time  and  again. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  all  those  roads  of  the  South  whose  opposition  to  one  another  pre- 
vents an  equitable  adjustment  into  the  South  firom  Eastern  and  Western  centers 
came  together  into  a  single  consolidation,  or  were  owned  by  the  same  persons,  would 
there  or  wonld  there  not  be  a  greater  possibility  of  eliminating  rate  wars  and  of 
adjusting  the  rates  in  everv  direction  than  there  is  nowf — A.  That  could  be  made 
possible,  naturally,  by  absolute  control.  The  doing,  of  right,  wonld  be  within  reach 
and  there  would  be  no  excuse,  growing  out  of  the  competition  of  others,  to  oflfer. 
But  then  comes  the  old  question  again.  The  securing  of  equitable  rates  for  C  incinnati 
depends  on  investment  by  the  railway  interests.  The  Southern  is  controlled  in 
Cincinnati  by  other  interests  which  are  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Eastern  territory  for  their  income. 

Q.  Have  yon  an^  knowledge  other  than  the  press  reports  of  a  possible  absorp- 
tion of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  f — ^A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  absorption,  either  by  lease  or  purchase, 
upon  the  interest  of  Cincinnati  f — A.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  particular  change  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  interests  all  around  us  in  Cincinnati  and  they  are  quite  acceptable, 
and  we  have  the  influence  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  in  the  other 
direction.  Their  interests  in  Cincinnati  are  growing  constantly,  so  that  their  ser- 
vice is  being  improved  and,  aside  from  their  blindness  to  our  ri|^hts  in  the  way  of 
relative  adjustment,  they  are  a  very  favorable  adjunct  to  Cincinnati  commercial 
prosperity.  A  consolidation  of  those  two  great  systems,  therefore,  with  the  aver- 
age intelligence  that  controls  them  both,  should  not  cause  any  great  degree  of  alarm, 
in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  negotiations  leading  to  the  connection  by 
lease  or  purchase  or  common  control  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  or  other  roads  leading  from  the  Ohio  gateways  north  to 
Chicago  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  mentioned  sometime  ago  the  adjustment  of  rates  from  St.  Louis  into  the 
Southern  States  as  compared  with  Cincinnati.  Is  there  any  ^ound  of  complaint 
there  f — ^A.  There  has  been  very  serious  complaint  by  the  shippers  of  grain  from 
Cincinnati  against  the  policy  adopted  in  St.  Louis,  ana  from  St.  Louis  to  the  South, 
whereby  competition  by  way  of  Memphis  from  the  grain  fields  of  the  West  is  made 
through  St.  LouiSy  but  is  not  made  through  Cincinnati.    For  ezamplcj  for  a  time  the 
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rate  applied  from  St.  Loais  (o  Soathem  territory  on  basiness  coming  from  ttie  Kan- 
sas grain  fields  in  competition  with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road 
was  only  1  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  Cincinnati  and  the  roads  from  St.  Louis  to 
Cincinnati  asked  7  cents  for  bringing  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  The  roads 
South  would  have  been  compelled  t5  out  their  rates  about  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
in  order  to  equalize  totals.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  that  had  the  effect  of  erecting 
a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  any  grain  from  points  west  or  north  of  Cincinnati 
through  Cincinnati,  and  the  South  gave  the  market  to  St.  Louis  and  Western  mer- 
chants. 

Q.  Is  there  any  remedy  available f — A.  The  only  remedy  is  the  consent  of  the 
roads  to  adopt  in  their  practice  the  ordinary  practice  of  longer  lines,  that  of  making 
the  totals  between  any  two  points  the  same,  and  distributing  them  among  them- 
selves as  they  may  deem  equitable  and  Just. 

Q.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other  that  yon  mentioned,  would  th«  shippers  of  Cincin- 
nati, do  you  think,  be  inclined  to  resort  to  a  tribunal  which  had  full  power  to  pre- 
scribe or  to  regulate  rates  in  such  cases  f — A.  I  would  not  advise  them  to— could  not 
advise  them  to. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  knowledge  of  any  other  complaints  which  would  be  laid  before  such 
tribunal  if  its  powers  were  full  and  complete  f— A.  Not  at  this  moment.  There  is  no 
telling  what  might  develop  if  the  tribunal  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  said  in  your  testimony  that  natural  advantages  pos- 
sessed b^  one  business  center  might  have  to  be  measurably  sacrificed  in  making  up 
those  railroad  rates  for  a  section  for  the  benefit  of  a  place  with  less  natural  advan- 
tages. Do  you  think  there  is  any  equity  in  that  7 — A.  I  think  you  misunderstand 
what  I  said.  Each  locality  competing  with  others  in  a  common  market  is  entitled 
to  reasonable  and  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  serving  it,  and  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all  its  natural  advantages,  and  no  departure  from  the  rule  requiring  rates  in 
all  cases  to  be  reasonable  in  themselves  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  isneo- 
essarv  in  order  to  maintain  existing  trade  relations,  or  *'to  protect  competing  mar- 
kets,'' or  to  ''equalize  commercial  conditions,"  or  to  secure  to  carriers  traffic  from 
certain  territory  assumed  to  be  exclusively  theirs. 

Q.  What  is  your  notion  as  arailroad  man  in  respect  to  a  proposition  of  that  kind  f — 
A.  When  I  was  a  railroad  man  I  studied  the  immediate  interest  of  railroads.  If  you 
could  get  a  thing  through  it  was  all  right. 

A.  Was  the  policy  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  at  that  time  to  the  advantage 
of  Nashville  or  other  places  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  places  just  as  good  on 
that  line  in  cases  where  your  directors  had  no  interest  in  the  landed  property? — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  intelligently  with  that  proposition. 
That  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history.    We  were  very  crude  railroad  men  in  those  days. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  the  system  in  the  South  has  tended  to 
build  up  sectionalism  there  f  That  is,  were  not  geographic  zones  of  influence  built 
op  to  the  advantage  of  certain  great  corporations  f — A.  There  has  been  too  mnch 
paternalism  practiced  by  the  railroads.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  have  got  any 
right  to  assume  paternal  functions  over  any  city,  looalitv,  or  individual.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  spirit  of  it.  It  was  to 
break  down  practices  of  that  kind  that  that  law  was  brought  into  existence.  Those 
practices  prevail  to  a  greater  extent,  maybe,  in  the  far  West  than  they  do  in  the 
South. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yonrself  as  to  whether  the  great  importation  of 
^oods  into  the  South  is  not  entirely  from  the  Northeast  and  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
and  other  distributing  points  instead  of  from  Cincinnati  or  from  the  North weutf — A. 
The  Northwest  and  the  immediate  North  are  gaining  on  that  business  all  the  time, 
but  they  are  g^inin|^  in  spite  of  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Northeast. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  railroad  policy  of  the  Eastern  association  to  make 
lower  rates  to  admit  these  Eastern  goods  into  the  South  than  they  would  make  to  the 
Western  men? — A.  They  have  always  done  it. 

Q.  Will  you  call  it  self-interest  or  an  inducement  of  trade,  or  what? — A.  Well,  my 
theory  would  be  that  there  has  been  a  large  capitalistic  ownership  in  the  case  of 
steamship  lines,  and  that  they  make  a  great  deal  more  money  carrying  business  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  into  the  South  than  they  would  if  the  railroads  carried  it  from 
the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  you  were  connected  with  the  railroad  system  was 
discrimination  quite  common  against  shippers? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  And  to  the  injury  of  the  large  shippers  verv  frequently? — ^A.  The  large  ship- 
pers generally  had  the  advantage  over  the  little  fellows. 

Q.  Were  there  many  people  who  lost  their  fortunes  and  their  interests  largely  by 
discrimination  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  there  were.  There  were  more  losses  of  that 
kind,  more  people  driven  out  of  business  through  the  help  extended  by  the  railroads 
to  the  favored  shippers  in  those  days  than  there  are  now. 

Q.  Weill  what  is  your  view  about  discrimination  now — your  observation?    Is  it 
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exteuHive  yetf — A.  Yes;  it  is  extensive  yet.  The  pnblic  has  uo  idea  of  its  extent^ 
and  I  wonld  not  be  in  position  to  define  its  extent.  I  know  it  now  rather  from 
hearsay,  bat  I  nsed  to  know  it  from  contact  with  the  business.  I  still  know  from 
hearsay,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  evidence;  m^ny  other  people  know  it,  and  yon 
know  it,  so  I  am  makins  no  disclosure. 

Q.  What  form  does  discrimination  generally  take  now,  ftom  your  best  informa- 
tion f — A.  Well,  take  the  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  have  cars  of  their 
own.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  who  own  their  own  equipment,  and  the 
rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use  of  those  cars  is  a  veritable  feast. 
It  is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  aftecting  competition,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  driving 
out  of  business  the  firms  who  don't  see  fit  to  own  cars  of  their  own,  and  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  firms  and  corporations  who  did  not  want  to  own  to  buy  them  or 
lease  them.    That  is  only  one  efiect.    There  are  others,  probably. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  f — A.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
clear. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  in  your  judgment,  has  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  GompaDy 
had  upon  the  railroads  generally? — A.  I  think  that  the  facilities  it  has  offered  nave 
been  tne  most  valuable  of  all  facilities  famished  to  railroads  irom  the  outside,  and 
probably  the  most  equitable  and  the  most  defensible,  and  1  believe  that  the  Pullman 
Palace  Company's  management  has  enabled  the  railroad  companies  to  afford  to  the 
public  better  service  than  could  have  been  maintained  by  any  other  system.  The 
merging  of  all  the  other  lines  into  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  Bimply 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  most  powerful  of  the  railroaas  have  attempted  to 
furnish  that  sort  of  service  of  their  own,  and  it  has  proved  »  failure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  The  policy  of  the  roads  operating  in  the  South,  with  which 
I  understand  you  are  somewhat  familiar,  difi'ers,  does  it  not,  in  respect  to  maintain- 
ing the  rates  at  a  perfect  equality  for  all  shippers? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lished rates  have  been  better  maintained  in  the  Southern  territory  in  the  last  20 
years  than  in  any  other  territory  in  the  United  States.    There  have  been  fewer 

flaring  breaks.  There  was,  I  remember,  at  one  time  a  concession  made  from  New 
ork  for  the  season  to  all  Southern  States  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tariff'  rate,  by 
which  means  they  took  the  entire  spring  business  of  the  Southwest  from  the  jobbers 
of  the  West.  That  was  followed  by  a  cut  of  rates,  when  it  was  too  late,  by  the 
Western  lines.  They  healed  that  difference  up  within  a  few  mouths,  and  1  have  not 
heard  of  any  such  outbreak  since,  but  those  outbreaks  have  been  constantly 
occurring  in  other  directions. 

Q.  Now,  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  and  the 
nature  of  water  competition  in  the  Southern  States,  will  you  make  any  general 
statement  about  that? — A.  Well,  my  statement  is  more  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
observation.  I  believe  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  largely 
depressed  and  impeded  and  delayed  by  the  fulse  principle  of  i>;noring  the  long  and 
short  haul  principle.  I  believe  that  the  development  of  the  entire  country  and  the 
development  of  the  railroad  business  has  been  palsied  by  a  principle  to  which  the 
roads  in  the  South  have  adhered  after  it  was  abandoned  by  all  the  other  roads  in 
the  universe.  The  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country  rarely  have  any  trouble 
over  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  All  the  contention  is  centered  on  that  clause, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  it  all  centers  around  the  idea  that 
thev  have  got  to  make  a  low  rate  to  meet  water  competition,  and  then  add  a  local 
bacK  to  the  interior  and  keep  all  the  interior  country  which  is  without  water  com- 
petition checked  up  to  high  rates  to  give  advantages  to  certain  towns,  whether  they 
nave  commercial  merit  or  not,  that  happen  to  be  situated  on  a  railway,  creek,  or 
canal.  Any  old  thing  serves  the  purpose  of  reducing  rates  on  water  competition  if 
they  want  to  reduce  them.  They  can  ignore  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  just  assuo- 
cessfully  as  they  can  maintain  freight  rates  at  other  points.  That  policy  has  main- 
tained higher  rates  to  interior  points  all  through  the  South  and  has  been  a  barrier 
to  Southern  progress.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  opposition  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? — A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  Was  that  policy  in  force  beforetheenactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  actf — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  an  ancient  custom  all  over  this  country.  Most  of  the  roads  got 
well  out  of  it  long  a^o. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  its  operation,  then,  at  the  time  you  were  a  traffic  offi- 
cial of  that  roadf — A.  Yes;  that  principle  was  the  principle  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  So  that  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  as  a  traffic  offi- 
cial f— A.  Yes;  I  have  observed  the  development  of  those  roads  in  the  last  35  years. 

Q.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  competition  between  waterways 
and  railways  which  would  affect  this  proposition  f  — A.  Very  serious  changes.  When 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  opened  the  business  after  the  war  to  Nashville, 
water  competition  was  the  real  thing  firom  Cincinnati  and  Loniiviile.    The  boats 
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^v^ere  plying  constantly,  and  we  had  to  meet  that  qnestion  every  day.  To-day  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  that  a  boat  loads  with  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  yet  the  rates  are  made  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  based  on  old  river  compe- 
tition. The  river  itself  has  lost  its  prestige  as  a  river,  and  is  drying  np.  Unless 
it  is  improved  it  will  soon  be  a  highway  instead  of  a  waterway. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  drying  up  the  last  month"  or  sof — A.  That  does  not  help  navi* 
Ration.  Navigation  is  conducted  under  greater  difficulties  than  usual.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Ohio  River  shipping  has  lost  its  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  trans- 
portation of  very  heavy  commodities.  In  very  heavy  commodities  it  still  carries 
a  greater  tonnage  than  any  river  in  the  country,  but  I  discriminate  between  that 
and-ordinary  merchandise,  commercial  shipping.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  system 
of  railway  transportion  could  ever  deprive  the  Ohio  River  of  its  immense  tonnage 
in  the  coal  trade.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it.  It  is  increasing  constantly, 
l>at  there  is  no  shipping  now  of  sugar  or  molasses.  You  would  think  yon  could  get 
a  much  better  rate  nrom  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  by  boat  than  by  rail.  Take  a  good 
"whaleback  steamboat  rate  to-day,  and  as  you  go  into  the  higher  commodities  insur- 
ance militates  to  increase  the  rates.  The  excuse  of  river  competition  is  used  to 
depress  rates  to  a  point  like  Nashville,  and  the  rates  to  the  surrounding  country 
are  made  higher  by  adding  locals  to  them.  The  effect  of  that  river  competition  is 
not  so  apparent  as  it  was.  When  the  principle  was  first  inaugurated  we  had  to 
make  rates  every  day  to  beat  the  boats.    There  is  no  necessity  for  that  now. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  basing  point  system  to  which  you  have  already  referred  is  in 
a  way  a  derivation  from  the  long  and  short  haul  system  of  making  rates  f — A.  It  is 
a  successor  to  it,  but  a  railroad  crossing  became  a  competing  point,  to  which  lower 
rates  were  made  than  to  the  locals  on  each  side. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean,  then,  that  beginning  with  the  theory  that  rates  must  be  reduced 
'where  there  was  competition  between  water  and  rail,  they  extended  that  principle 
to  the  reduction  of  rates  at  points  where  two  railroads  cross  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  at  any  time  any  evil  effects  from  the  system  f — A.  Yes;  it  is 
evil  in  my  opinion ;  evil  to  the  railroads  and  evil  to  the  people.  It  often  prevents 
and  has  prevented  the  establishmeiit  of  industries  at  more  eligible  points  upon  a 
railroad  because  they  could  not  get  rates  to  that  point  that  they  could  ffet  at  the 
crossing.  A  great  many  enlightened  railroad  managers  recognized  that  all  through 
Pennsylvania,  New  England,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  broke  it  down  because 
of  this  argument:  ^'If  this  man  locates  his  industry  10  miles  from  the  crossing  that 
business  belongs  to  us,  and  we  had  better  carry  it  at  the  crossing  rate  than  to  put  it 
in  jeopardy."  And  they  scattered  industries  all  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  and 
it  made  them  rich.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  one  system  that  has  done  this 
and  has  scattered  industries  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  own  a  comer  lot  at  a  crossing  in  order  to  get  decent  rates.  But  you  go  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  you  have  got  to  go  to  Danville  Junction  or  some  place 
to  get  a  basing  point,  or  to  Louisville,  or  to  Bowling  Green  or  some  crossing.  The 
Cincinnati  Southern  never  debated  that  question,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
conflict  with  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Q.  How  are  they  enabled  to  operate  in  practical  competition  with  the  LoaisviUe 
and  Nashville,  one  road  adopting  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and  the  other  oppos- 
ing it  every  timef — A.  Well,  they  build  up  their  country;  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
viDe  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  like  to  recur  to  one  matter  in  regard  to'  discrimi- 
nation which  seems  to  be  quite  general  yet.  Have  you  any  remedial  legislation  to 
suggest  along  that  line — any  remedial  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination  f — A.  No ; 
I  am  afraid  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Tegislatton.  It  has  its  root  in  the  selfishness 
and  ability  of  men  to  accomplish  those  things.  I  do  not  believe  legislation  can  reach 
it.  Possibly  consolidation  can  reach  it;  possibly  if  Rockefeller  gets  more  railroad 
stocks  than  Standard  Oil  stock  he  won't  want  the  raiboads  to  make  rebates  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  A  great  evil,  you  admit,  exists  in  discrimination,  and  yet  you  think  there  can 
not  be  any  effective  legislation  passed  to  meet  thatf—rA.  I  may  be  alone  in  my  opin- 
ion. That  is  my  opinion.  There  is  ample  legislation  to  reach  all  those  peojple,  out 
it  is  the  instruments  you  want — the  men,  the  moral  force  behind  the  guns.  You  have 
got  plenty  of  legislation  to  reach  all  those  things,  but  there  is  not  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  courts  or  the  people  to  enforce  these  things.  Human  nature  is 
homan  nature.  We  have  got  lots  of  good  laws  that  are  dead  letters,  you  know, 
because  the  people  don't  want  them  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Do  we  understand  that  in  your  judgment  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  power  sufficient  to  secure  many  of  tnese  results,  but  that 
the  difficulty  comes  more  in  the  disposition  than  in  the  law  itself? — A.  That  is  my 
candid  conviction  after  about  10  years  of  diligent  effort  to  use  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  There  is  an  apathy  among  the  people 
which  is  J  oat  about  as  great  an  obstacle  to  its  enforcement  as  any  defeot  in  the  law. 
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I  have  been  an  officer  of  organizations  seeking  to  get  protection  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  daring  the  last  10  years,  and  my  observation  is  that  the 
indifference  of  the  people  is  more  of  an  obstacle.  A  gentleman  asked  me  a  moment 
ago  why  we  didn't  reinstate  onr  case  before  the  court.  It  is  because  our  people  are 
indifferent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  the  fault  is  more  with  the  oourts  than  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — A.  I  do  not  like  to  say  there  is  any  fault  in  our 
courts.  I  believe  the  root  of  the  evil  in  this  country  is  that  the  people  are  not  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  this  thin^.  The  courts  will  follow  pretty  neauy  tne  impulses  and 
requirements  of  public  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  ^ving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority 
to  enforce  their  decisions  until  they  are  repealed  by  the  court  f  That  is,  to  make 
them  binding  or  mandatory  until  the  court  finally  decides  f — A.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  would  be  right  that  the  decision  should  take  the  same  course  as  the  decision 
of  any  other  tribunal ;  that  it  should  be  mandatory  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  rendered  takes  an  appeal  and  gives  bond.  That  makes  it  enective  from  the  tune 
it  is  given,  and  suspended  under  bond  as  any  other  decision  is  suspended  under  bond. 
I  do  not  believe  in  making  flesh  of  one  and  fish  of  another.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
different  practice  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  what  obtains 
before  any  other  court.  A  man  gets  a  decision  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  then  he  has  to  sue  to  get  that  enforced  instead  of  letting  the  other  fel- 
low appeal.    That  is  one  of  the  most  radical  defects  in  the  practice  of  that  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  was  going  to  ask  next  for  your  views  upon  the  question  of 
classification  and  the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  classificatiou  for  the  country  at 
large. — A.  I  consider  that  a  very  important  commercial  question  and  one  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  for  a  great  many  yeara,  the  reducing  to  uniformity  as  far  as  poe- 
sible  the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  classifying  frei^t.  It  can  not  be  absolutely 
done;  it  can  only  be  done  approximately^  but  a  uniform  classificatiou  could  be 
declared  as  the  standard  and  put  into  efiect  at  a  given  time.  At  the  same  time 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  flexibility  as  commercial  circumstances  would 
require,  subject  to  investigation.  That  is,  the  commission  or  whatever  other  body 
had  power  over  the  administration  of  that  classification  should  have  the  right  to 
make  modifications  upon  proper  representations,  and  that  should  be  the  standard,  in 
the  absence  of  any  ruling  to  the  contrary.  That  vrould  give  us  a  basis  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  would  at  the  same  time  afford  relief  afi^ainst 
inflexibility.  I  do  not  think  transportation  rates  can  with  safety  be  absolutely 
inflexible  all  over  this  country. 

Q.  Does  Cincinnati,  lying  on  the  boundary  between  two  great  classification  terri- 
tories, suffer  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  classification t— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  practi- 
cal inconvenience.  In  making  busincHS  calculations  shippers  must  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  time  what  territory  they  are  shipping  into  and  what  classification 
governs.  If  they  are  shippiug  into  Southern  territory,  one  classification  has  got  to 
be  arranged  for;  if  into  Western  territory^  another.  The  official  territory  is  their 
immediate  natural  classification,  and  the  Cincinnati  merchant,  therefore,  has  prae- 
tically  at  all  times  to  deal  with  at  least  3  classifications. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possible  resource  in  intrusting  a  greater  measure  of  power  over 
classification  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  would  favor  the  right  of  appeal  however f — ^A.  Always. 

Q.  To  such  a  bodyf — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  intended  that  it  should  be  understood  in 
respect  to  all  ray  remarks  in  regard  to  the  practice  before  the  commission  that  the 
inalienable  right  of  appeal  should  not  be  withheld  from  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  power  to  prescribe  and  promul- 
gate rates,  as  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  power 
to  approve  of  those  rates  when  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  railroads  f — 
A.  Yes.  The  power  to  approve  of  the  jates  in  the  first  instance  by  the  commission 
or  the  responsibility  of  approving  of  them  would  be  demanding  more  than  any  com- 
mission would  be  capable  of  doing,  and  would  be  placing  upon  the  commission  a 
burden  of  responsibility  that  would  be  unwise  and  useless.  The  proper  order  of 
procedure,  in  ray  opinion,  would  be  that  every  railroad  should  accept  the  responsi- 
Dility  of  promulgating  its  rates  and  should  have  the  ri^ht  to  enforce  those  rates 
until  they  were  proved  to  be  wrong,  the  burden  of  attacking  them  being  upon  ttie 
party  who  originates  the,  proceedings  against  them.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  rail- 
road managers  are  honest  and  intend  to  make  an  equitable  tariff  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  are  liable  to  error,  and  the  demonstration  of  that  error  should  not  be  made 
before  themselves.  I  object  to  the  principle  of  their  deciding  upon  their  own  errors, 
and  that  is  the  only  resort  we  have  at  present.  Last  winter  the  railroad  companies, 
by  one  announcement,  advanced  rates  throughout  this  country  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  on  about  30  per  cent  of  the  commodities  that  were  shipped,  levying  an  aadi- 
tional  tax  upon  the  people  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and 
they  knew  it.    Now,  a  great  many  of  those  changes  were  not  resisted  by  the  parties 
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to  whom  they  applied.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  changes  stood;  but  in  some 
instances  it  worked  absolute  oppression,  prohibition,  and  destmction  of  business; 
and  the  decision  as  to  whether  those  rates  should  stand  or  not  rested  only  with  the 
railroads  who  made  them.  An  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only 
drew  forth  an  opinion,  and  when  that  opinion  was  carried  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government,  the  officers  would  not  act  upon  it.  Therefore,  there  was  no  tribunal 
except  the  parties  themselyes  before  which  that  matter  could  be  brought.  It  was 
brought  before  them  and  a  considerable  modification  was  accomplished,  which  provee 
-that  the  rates  were  not  perfect.  There  are  some  of  those  chauges  that  are  still  sub- 
ject to  litigation.  Now,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  representa- 
tives oi  the  Government  had  had  the  right  to  suspend  those  changes  until  they  were 
justified,  the  burden  would  not  have  been  placed  upon  the  manufacturers.  There 
vrere  instances  where  the  entire  profit  of  a  business,  built  up  after  11  or  12  years' 
effort,  was  absorbed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  a  change  of  the  classification  of  the 
output,  and  there  were  many  instances  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  profit  was 
absorbed.    Now,  that  is  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  the  witness  with 
regard  to  the  remedies  which  he  would  suggest  for  this  condition  that  he  has  just 
spoken  of.  Is  the  remedy  sufficient  now  with  the  courts f — ^A.  No;  it  is  a  very  long 
remedy  to  go  before  the  courts.  I  know  of  one  case  that  we  prepared  for  the  courts, 
and  the  preparation  of  that  for  the  courts  is  costing  the  parties  really  more  than  is 
involved. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  this  time  sufficient  power  of  juris- 
diction in  a  question  of  that  kindf — A.  They  disclaim  any  power.  They  gave  an 
opinion  adverse  to  many  of  the  changes  but  they  disclaim  the  power  to  act. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  we  go  back  to  the  power  to  approve  rates.  Would  not  that  carry 
a  little  more  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  the  approval 
of  the  rates  upon  complaint  f — A.  That  would  be  an  en^ess  task.  There  is  no  commis- 
sion in  the  world  that  could  go  over  a  tariff  and  approve  it.  The  man  who  made  the 
tariff  had  probably  an  intelUgeut  impulse  in  his  mind  when  he  made  each  adjust- 
ment. If  you  are  passing  in  review  my  work,  you  have  got  either  to  absorb  from 
me  by  some  magical  process  my  methods  of  thought  or  else  ^ou  have  got  to  ignore 
them,  and  you  are  liable  to  make  very  grave  mistakes  in  passing  in  review  my  work. 
If  I  am  an  expert  and  I  do  that  work  subject  to  yonr  criticism,  you  stand  ready  on 
receipt  of  a  practical  complaint  to  make  me  justify  my  work  in  one  particular 
instance  or  in  a  dozen  particular  instances.  That  is  a  simple  process  and  you  are 
judicial  and  yon  can  do  that.  But  when  I  hand  you  this  document  and  I  require 
you  to  approve  this  and  you  take  the  responsibility  off  my  hands,  you  take  a  responsi- 
bility you  are  not  able  to  handle. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  present  condition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  that  even  if  it  finds  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable,  its  work  is  at  an  end  there.  It 
may  make  an  order  but  that  is  all  there  is  of  itf — A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  summoning  the  district  attorney  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  that  order. 
Then  it  goes  before  the  court.  It  is  a  most  lop-sided  way  of  getting  at  justice. 
Yoor  court  of  first  resort  decides  the  thing,  and  then  you  have  ^ot  to  become  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defender  and  tbe  proponent  of  your  own  decision  before  another 
court  instead  of  sitting  still  and  letting  it  be  appealed  against  you  and  the  appeal 
justified. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  or  the  company  complained  against  make  any  defense 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a»  a  rulef — A.  They  do  now;  they  did 
not  at  first.  Thev  make  a  vigorous  defense  now  because  the  courts  have  made  one 
or  two  orders  excluding  them  or  making  them  justify  very  clearly  any  effort  to  take 
further  testimony.  The  first  practice,  you  remember,  was  that  they  were  not 
required  to  produce  any  testimony  until  they  got  into  court  and  the  court  had  the 
whole  thing  de  novo. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  prima 
facie  evidence  in  the  court  above  or  court  of  appeals? — A.  It  is  made  so  by  the  law 
DOW,  is  it  not  f  The  evidence  is  prima  facie.  Yes,  I  would  make  the  finding  prima 
facie,  and  let  the  burden  rest  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Yes;  then  would  you  have  a  provision  in  the  law  to  advance  those  cases  upon 
tbe  docket? — A.  That  is  already  there,  is  it  not? 

Q.  Already  in  the  law  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  such 
long  delays  in  the  courts.  — A.  The  courts  have  been  very  good  in  advancing  cases. 
After  they  come  before  the  courts,  the  courts  have  been  very  good  about  advancing 
them,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  had  in  mind  a  case  that  was  just  decided  the  other  day  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  long  and  short  haul,  between  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chattanooga  and  the 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad.  That  was  stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time 
to  have  been  8  years  f^om  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed. — ^A.  Yes;  in  a  general 
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bill,' 


way  I  have  been  co^izant  of  the  progress  of  that  case  and  I  admit  I  was  varj  mneh 
snrprised  at  its  cominff  up  at  this  time.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who 
have  been  watching  tnat  case. 

Did  not  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Cincinnati  recommend  the  passage  of  the  Callom 
or  some  bill  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  CuUom  billf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  recommendations,  do  you  know,  gone  to  Cougress  in  favor 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f — ^A.  Yes ; 
I  think  a  Iftrg^  volume  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  £el  that  the  most  important  matter  would  be  the  one  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing the  railroad  or  the  claimant,  whichever  it  may  be,  take  an  appeal  the  same  as 
is  done  in  any  court  f — A.  I  believe  that  is  most  important. 

Testimony  closed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1901. 

TESmiOVT  OF  KE.  OSBOEHE  HOWES, 

Secretary  Boston  hoard  of  fire  underwriters. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  2.15  p.  m. 
Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Unaerwriters,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

U.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.  )  Will  you  give  your  name,  address,  and  bosinessf — ^A. 
Osborne  Howes;  No.  55  E^ilby  street,  Boston;  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 

Q.  Have  you  a  prepared  article? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  cover  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  Canadian  and 
American  railways? — A.  Partly  that.  I  have  three  subjects  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  conmiission,  two  bearing  upon  questions  of  tatms- 
portation — ^thatis,  railroad  and  water  transportation  from  Boston,  so  far  as  export 
trade  is  concerned — and  on  the  subject  of  our  merchant  marine  genei^y;  then  a 
third,  if  I  have  the  time,  on  our  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

On  the  first  and  the  last  I  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  intermediate  one,  as  representing  the 
merchants'  shipping  interest  of  the  past,  through  my  father,  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfather,  and,  to  some  extent,  myself. 

Senator  Kyle:  Yes.    We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  follow  up  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Do  you  have  any  official  pK)8ition  in  Boston  in  connection 
witn  the  chamber  of  conmierce  or  other  organizations  which  entitles  you  to  speak 

rstrticnlarly  about  these  organizations? — ^A.  In  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
am  vice-chairman  of  their  committee  on  recix>rocal  trade  relations  witii  Canada, 
and  as  a  member  I  take  an  interest,  of  course,  in  the  question  of  the  development 
of  Boston's  trade  with  Europe  and  with  foreign  countries  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  State  conmiissions? — ^A.  I  have  been  on  two — one  that 
was  called  the  Bapid  Transit  Commission,  appointed  for  the  purx)ose  of  improv- 
ing the  systems  of  transportation  in  and  around  Boston,  and  tbe  other  callea  the 
Metropolitan  District  Conmiission,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  annexing  the 
cities  and  towns  in  and  aronnd  Boston  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  size. 

Q.  If  yon  will  take  np  those  topics  which  yon  have,  Mr.  Howes,  in  the  way  and 
manner  you  think  best,  perhax)8  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  commission. — ^A. 
I  may  state  then,  at  the  outset,  that  Boston,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  com- 
mercial port  of  this  country.  Our  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1900  amounted 
in  value  to  $192,488,000;  of  that  amount  $128,858,000  were  exports,  and  $68,630,000 
were  imx>orts.  The  growUi  of  the  tr^de  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  q^uite 
constant,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  pause,  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  had  drawn  quite  a  number  of  the  steam- 
ships upon  which  we  depended  for  trans-Atlantic  transportation  to  another  line 
of  service,  thus  leaving  us,  to  some  extent,  denuded  of  our  customarv  tonnage. 
The  freight  rates  on  that  account  were  very  high;  high  perhaps  from  all  Atlantic 
ports,  more  especially  from  Boston,  so  that  while  at  the  present  time  wheat  is 
carried  from  Boston  at  about  a  penny  a  bushd,  last  year  it  was  about  3  ^nce,  or  6 
cents.  This  interfered  with  our  development  temporarily;  now  it  is  going  ahead 
again,  and  I  think  this  year  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Boston  will  be  consid- 
erably over  $200,000,000  in  value.  The  reason  why  we  have  this  trade  is  that 
Boston— sooner,  I  think,  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States-^throngh  the 
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•ntarprise  of  its  railroad  companiee  has  developed  a  system  of  terminalfl  and  dock 
facilities  probably  superior  at  the  time  they  were  bmlt  to  those  f onnd  anywhere 
else ,  and  perhaps  so  tcnday .  The  railroad  companies  built  their  own  wharves,  they 
l>iiilt  their  own  landing  sheds  and  elevators,  and  were  prepared,  without  inter- 
mediate charges,  to  put  g^rain  intended  for  Europe  on  board  the  vessels.  Besides 
tins,  or  in  part  perhaps  due  to  this,  we  developed  at  a  very  early  stage  the  sy^stem 
of  carrying  freight  to  Europe  in  large  freignt  steamers,  in  contradistinction  to 
passenger  steamers  or  small  tramp  steamers.  We  have  practically  no  tramp 
Dosiness  in  Boston.  It  is  all  carried  on  by  the  regular  liners,  running  chiefly  to 
Liiverpool,  so  that  Boston's  trade  to  Liverpool  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  citv— greater  even  than  that  of  New  York  City.  The  steamers  have 
been  buUt  of  the  largest  size  for  freight-carrying  purposes,  and  have  been  increased 
in  size  from  time  to  time;  the  onl^ limitation  just  now  is  the  depth  of  our  harbor 
channel  which,  unless  we  can  get  it  increased,  will  probably  put  a  barrier  in  the 
'way  of  a  very  material  increase  in  tonnage. 

The  four  lines  that  we  have  there — ^the  largeet  freight-carrying  Hues— are  the 
Lieyland,  the  Dominion,  the  Cunard,  and  the  Warren.    Three  of  these  now  carry 
passengers  to  some  extent;  one  of  them  is  simply  a  freight  line.    The  export  rates 
rrom  Chicago  or  from  western  points  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  are  the  same  as 
those  via  New  York.    The  local  rates — the  local  east-bound  rates — on  sixth-class 
merchandise  are  2  cents  higher  to  Boston  than  they  are  to  New  York,  and  this 
has  been  thought  to  act  somewhat  as  a  deterrent  upon  the  building  up  of  a  local 
grain  business.    That  is  to  say,  we  have  not  there — as  is  found  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore— a  large  quantity  of  spot  wheat,  which  can  be  shipped 
either  to  one  foreign  port  or  another  as  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  require.    The 
contracts  for  shipments  are  almost  entirely  made  at  Chicago  or  beyond,  and  it 
simply  passes  through  Boston,  giving  us  possibly  in  this  respect  less  of  gain  in  the 
matter  of  trade  than  we  should  receive  if  shipment  were  made  directly  from  Bos- 
ton, as  is  the  case  at  New  York.    This  has  prevented  the  building  up  of  a  tramp 
steamship  business  and  has  confined  our  exports  a  good  deal  to  England.    We  get 
very  little  of  the  continent  trade;  we  get  very  little  of  what  is  called  whole-car^o 
business,  where  a  steamer  is  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  to  one  point  or  another  in 
£urope  or  elsewhere.    Apart  from  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  2-cent 
differential  against  us  is  a  serious  drawback.    Theoretically  it  may  be  wrong, 
but  practically,  if  a  grain  merchant  were  to  bring  200,000  bushels  of  grain  to  Bos- 
ton as  a  local  venture  and  afterwards  should  wish  to  ship  it,  he  could  get  a  rebate 
from  the  rulroads  equivalent  to  2  cents.    The  theoretic  wrong  is  that  there  is  no 
X^uiicular  reason  why  when  a  shipment  of  certain  carloads  of  grain  leaves  Chi- 
cago for  Boston,  part  of  the  cars  carrying  grain  intended  for  local  use  and  a 
part  of  them  carrying  grain  intended  for  foreign  shipment,  that  the  New  York 
Centraf  or  the  Lake  Shore  should  receive  more  per  car  for  hauling  the  former 
than  the  latter.    They  do  the  same  service  and  practically  should  be  paid  the 
same  price;  but  in  working  it  out  I  do  not  think  the  system  causes  serious  loss. 
The  differential  is  about  $8  on  a  carload— that  is,  on  a  40,000-pound  carload.    The 
rates  at  Boston  are  assumed  to  be  maintained,  as  they  are  throughout  the  United 
States,  bv  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  we  have  a  belief 
that  while  these  rates  are  officially  promulgated  they  are  by  no  means  always 
observed.    The  statement  is  made  that  if  a  dealer  has  a  large  shipment  coming 
from  Chicago  he  can  get  a  rate  made  that  is  a  temporary  rate.    Perhaps  the  rail- 
road agent  at  Chicago  will  write  a  letter  notifying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  the  railroad  has  changed  its  rate,  and  then  5  minutes  afterwards 
write  another  letter  stating  that  it  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  rate.    At 
the  present  time  we  are  aware  in  Boston  of  grain  ^omg  to  Europe  via  Baltimore — 
which  has  a  differential  in  its  favor  so  far  as  railroad  charges  are  concerned — 
in  such  quantities  as  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  in  addition  some  cut  made  in 
the  rates.    I  think  it  is  thought  by  shippers  in  Boston — those  interested  in  steam- 
ers and  interested  in  the  shipment  of  grain — that  railroad  rates  are  still  largely 
matters  of  trade;  although  if  a  cut  is  made  in  rates  via  one  city,  it  is  pretty 
quickly  found  out  and  the  others  adjust  themselves  to  these  new  conditions.    In 
times  past — and  to  quite  an  extent  at  the  present  time— the  fact  that  Boston  has 
railroad  connection  with  the  West  by  Canada  has  been  looked  upon  by  our  mer- 
chants as  of  distinct  advantage.    Until  quite  recently  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  American  trunk  lines  ended  at  the  Hudson  Biver,  and  the 
tendency  of  such  influences  as  they  could  exert  in  the  direction  of  freight  was 
unquestionably  used  to  the  detriment  of  Boston  as  a  shipping  point  for  g^ain 
intended  for  foreign  markets.    In  this  exigency  the  Canadian  roads  came  to  our 
help.    It  was  for  tneir  interest  to  have  the  shipments  sent  to  Boston,  and  through 
the  competition  which  they  could  offer  we  received  from  the  American  trunk 
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lines  a  consideration  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  as.  It  is 
possible  that  recently  that  advantage  has  been  partly  neatralized.  The  New 
York  Central  has  acquired  by  lease  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  now  has 
a  financial  interest  in  having  goods  shipped  to  Boston,  as  great  as  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  it  has  in  having  them  shipped  to  New  York  City.  It  has  acquired 
the  splendid  terminal  facilities  of  the  company  whose  property  it  leased  and  is 
preparing  at  the  present  time  to  greatly  enlarge  these.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
nas  leased  the  Fitchbnrg  road,  which  is  also  a  great  grain-carrying  road,  and  the 
influences  that  it  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  American  trunk  lines  by  the  large 
amount  of  westward-bound  freight  it  controls  has  also  a  tendency  to  bring  boai- 
ness  to  Boston  rather  than  to  divert  it  to  New  York  or  other  Southern  ports. 

During  the  winter  months  of  the  year  Boston  has  been  in  the  past  the  shipping 
X>oint  for  a  great  deal  of  the  freight  that  has  been  brought  over  the  Canadian 
railways.  In  summer  grain  that  arrives  at  Montreal  can  oe  sent  just  as  cheaply 
to  Liverpool  by  steamer  from  that  x)ort  as  from  Boston,  and  hence  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  grain  should  be  hauled  260  or  270  miles  farther,  when  it  can  be 
put  directly  on  lx)ard  the  steamers  at  Montreal  and  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
quite  as  well  as  from  Boston.  Therefore  we  never  expect,  to  ^t  much  mdn  via 
Canada  in  the  summer.  In  winter,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  a 
great  deal  of  grain  has  come  to  Boston  for  shipment.  The  tendency  in  the  last 
year  or  two  has  been  somewhat  a&painst  this  trade.  A  spirit  of  antagonism  has 
to  some  extent  grown  up  in  Canada,  a  feeling  due  in  part  to  the  behei  that  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  are  not  all  that  they  should  be,  and  out  of 
this  spirit  of  antag[onism  might  well  arise  strong  political  feeling,  which  ulti- 
mately might  have  influence  upon  a  great  railroad  corporation,  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Its  effect  has  been  to  lead  it  to  use  Canadian  shipping  points 
rather  than  those  in  the  United  States,  and  on  this  account  the  Canaoian  "PadSc 
has  lately  sent  almost  all  of  its  winter  shipment  to  Europe  via  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  also  developed  its  terminal  facilities  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  which  have  injured  Boston  to  some  extent,  but-  Portland  is  a  city  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Grand  Trunk's  winter  shipments  from  that  place  liave 
grown  very  materiallv  in  size  within  two  or  three  years  past  and  promise  to  be 
very  much  larger  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  Grand  Trunk  line  extends  to  Portland?— A.  In  going 
to  Portland  it  carries  freight  entirely  over  its  own  line.  It  does  not  need  to  share 
any  of  its  earnings  with  another  railroad  company.  This  is,  of  course,  the  rea- 
son for  its  action.  This,  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  aU  I  have  to  say  in 
relation  to  our  local  questions  of  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  might  go  on.— A.  Very  well;  I  will  take  up  the 
next  subject.  What  I  have  now  to  say  is  not  a  statement  that  I  am  prepared 
to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  reason  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  never  taken  any  action  on  the  generid  question  of  the 
method  to  be  adopted  for  the  revival  of  the  American  merchant  marine  interest. 
There  has  been  a  division  of  sentiment  between  different  sections  of  the  chamber, 
and  it  has  been  thought  well  not  to  take  any  action  whatsoever,  so  that  these 
opinions  are  my  own.  1  may  state  that  my  father  and  grandfather,  and,  further 
back  my  ancestors  for  several  generations,  have  been  American  seamen.  My 
father  and  grandfather  were  ship  merchants  in  Boston,  and  it  was  my  expecta- 
tion to  carry  on  the  same  business.  For  that  reason  I  went  to  sea  as  an  officer  in 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  business,  and, 
having  acciuired  more  or  less  knowledge  of  steamshipping,  tne  business  fell  flat 
and  I  left  it.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  all  Americans 
to  have  our  merchant  marine  resuscitated,  and  that  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  practically  all  of  our  i)eople  who  think  anything  about  this  subject  to  do 
all  that  they  can  which  will,  in  their  opinion,  legitimately  bring  about  that  result 
Our  merchant  marine  m  the  past  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  1790  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  United  States  registered 
for  the  foreign  trade  was  364,000  tons.  In  20  years  from  that  time^in  1810— it 
had  grown  to  981,000  tons;  that  is,  it  had  increased  nearly  threefold.  That  result 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  enormous  advantages  which  our  people  enjoyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbances  in  Europe  growing  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Our 
country  was  practically  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the  world.  We  secured  a  great 
deal  of  the  freight-carrying  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  other  nations. 
But  after  1810  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  suffered  a  very  serious 
decline,  and  did  not  recover  from  that  decline  for  37  years.  In  1880  it  had  fallen 
from  981,000  tons  in  1810  to  537,000  tons,  and  with  various  ups  and  downs  it  con- 
tinued until  1847,  when  it  gradually  gained  the  size  that  it  had  previously  attained 
in  1810.     It  then  amounted  to  1,047,000  tons.     From  1847  to  1861  it  went  ahead 
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i^rith  leaps  and  boimds,  so  that  when  the  civil  war  broke  ont  we  had  a  merchant 
tomia^e  registered  for  foreign  voyages  of  2,496^000  tons,  or  a  tonnage  within  a 
very  small  fraction  eqnlvalent  to  that  which  England  at  that  time  possessed 
engayed  in  the  same  business. 

This  gain,  beginning  in  1847,  was  partly  dne  to  the  development  and  opening 
up  of  trade  with  California.    The  discovery  of  gold  in  1849,  and  the  great  influx 
of  migration  which  took  place  at  that  time,  was  promptly  utilized  by  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  by  braiding  new  vessels  and  sending  them  ont  there.    The  profits 
of  the  voyages  were  very  sreat.    I  have  known  of  some  vessels  in  which  my 
family  have  been  interested-— new  thousand-ton  ships — ^that  when  they  cleared 
from  Boston  Light  on  their  voyages  out  to  San  Francisco  had  obtained  freight 
money  enough  on  that  one  voyage  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  building.    Of  course, 
that  was  a  great  stimulus  to  new  construction.    When  in  California  these  vessels 
found  very  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  termed  a  coastwise  trade. 
The  trade  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  coastwise  business;  but  there 
'WBS  no  return  cargo  to  warrant  making  the  long  trip  homeward  from  San 
Francisco.    Vessels  would  go  to  the  Chincna  Islands  off  tne  coast  of  Peru  to  load 
g^ano,  or  would  go  to  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  various  places  to 
get  return  cargoes,  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Europe.    In  this  way  we 
entered  largely  into  the  maritime  business  of  the  world.    We  found  at  that  time 
that  we  possessed  better  vessels;  that  our  officers  and  sailors  were  better  adapted 
to  the  business;  that  we  could  make  quicker  trips,  deliver  our  cargoes  in  better 
order  than  the  ships  and  crews  of  any  other  nation.    This  was  so  wellrecoffnized 
that  for  5  or  6  years  before  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  an  American  snip  in 
Melbourne,  Sidney,  Hongkong,  Calcutta,  or  in  any  of  the  great  foreign  sea- 

S>rt8  of  the  world,  could  obtain  better  charters  to  carrv  goods  to  England  or  to 
ermany  than  the  English  or  German  merchants  would  give  to  the  vessels  of 
their  own  nations.  We  obtained  them  simply  because  of  the  superior  manner 
in  which  we  carried  on  the  business. 

The  decline  came  from  the  obvious  causes  of  the  war;  the  destruction  of  vessels 
by  the  Confederate  privateers,  and  also  from  the  high  war  rates  that  shippers  in 
American  bottoms  were  compelled  to  pay.    That  is  to  sav,  if  an  American  vessel 
was  loading  in  Calcutta  for  either  Liverpool  or  Boston,  she  had  to  take  her  careo 
at  what  the  English  merchant  ship  would  £[et  for  the  same  business,  less  what  the 
shipper  had  to  pay  in  the  way  of  war  premiums,  so  that  it  made  a  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  the  possible  profits  of  the  American  ship  merchants.    However ,  that  would 
have  righted  itself  when  the  war  was  over  if  me  conditions  in  the  matter  of  price 
had  permitted  us  to  build  iron  craft,  or  if  we  had  repealed  the  laws  that  prevented 
the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  ship  merchants.    We  had  begun 
iron  construction  before  the  war  ana  begun  it  very  successfully.    There  were  2 
steamers — the  Masaachtisetts  and  the  South  Carolina — built  to  run  between  Bos- 
ton and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  2  more — the  Mississippi  and  the  Merrimac — ^built 
to  rtm  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans.    All  of  these  4  iron  vessels  had  been 
constructed  in  Boston  Harbor  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
They  were  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  GJovemment  service  as  transports. 
One  of  them — ^the  South  Carolina — was  in  service  as  a  merchant  ship  only  4  or 
5  years  ago,  and  may  still  be  running  between  Panama  and  some  of  tne  ports  of 
Central  America  on  the  Pacific  coast,  showing  the  well-built  character  of  the 
vessels.    In  spite  of  this  experience  the  tendency  at  that  time  among  the  Ameri- 
can shipowners  was  to  favor  wooden  rather  than  iron  vessels,  and  they  held 
to  that  under  conditions  which  proved  to  a  certain  extent  disastrous  to  them. 
I  know  of  this  particularly,  because  mv  father  was  the  largest  individual  owner 
and  manager  of  a  line  of  steamers  wnich  was  formed  in  1866  to  run  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  called  the  American  Steamship  Company.    This  company 
built  its  steamers  of  wood  in  spite  of  the  advice  that  they  shouldhuild  iron  vessels. 
These  were  wooden  propeller  ships.    The  enterprise  uiji ortunately  failed.    There 
was  not  sufficient  business,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  craft  was  too  high  to  make 
it  possible  to  pay  dividends  on  the  business  done.    The  same  backwardness  in 
this  re8i>ect  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  during 
the  time  that  I  was  in  its  service.    At  that  time  the  Pacific  Mail  was  receiving  a 
large  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong,  and  I 
was  an  officer  on  the  first  steamer  of  the  line  that  was  built  for  trans-Pacific  trade 
purposes — the  Great  Republic,    There  were  also  3  others — ^the  China^  the  Alaska^ 
and  the  Japan,    The  company  spent  some  $5 ,000 ,000  in  building  wooden  side-wheel 
steamers,  which  were  as  poorly  adapted  to  the  business  they  were  intended  to  per- 
form as  it  was  possible  to  have  them.    They  were  built  after  the  old  type,  just  as 
steamers  are  now  built  to  run  up  the  Hudson  River,  that  is  so  far  as  their  engines 
were  concerned,  although  long  oefore  that  time  the  English  had  changed  to  the 
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propeller  type  of  engine,  and  to  the  iron  hnlT  for  ocean  service.  The 
Great  RepuMic,  whicn  was  the  first  one  to  enter  on  the  bosiness,  on  one  of  the  first 
Yoyaffes  1  made  in  her,  left  Yokohama  with  hardly  any  heavy  cargo  on  board, 
simply  coal  enongh  to  carry  her  over,  and  yet  so  deeply  laden  that  the  sidewheds 
would  hardly  tnm  aronnd,  and  she  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  abont  4  knots  an  hour 
until  lightened  up  by  the  consumption  of  her  coal.  Four  days  out  we  stznck  a 
severe  gale,  whicn  washed  the  paddle  boxes  and  a  part  of  the  guards  off,  and  we 
came  into  San  Francisco  with  the  paddle  wheels  tiare  of  covering  over  them. 
Now,  the  money  spent  in  building  these  vessels  was  practically  thrown  into  the 
sea,  so  far  as  the  development  of  American  commerce  was  concerned.  The  sub- 
sidy voted  by  Congress  engendered  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the 
company  that  they  could  do  almost  anything.  There  was  in  any  event  a  profit 
obtainable  and  they  built  in  a  haphazard  f  awion. 

The  result  of  suosidies  to  American  steamship  lines,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tried,  has  not  been  in  the  least  satisfactory.  A  great  d^  has  been  said  abont  the 
Collins  Line  to  the  effect  that  if  their  subadies  had  been  continued  the  line  could 
have  been  built  up.  That  line,  unfortunately,  was  doomed  before  t^e  sabsidy 
ended.  It  was  caused,  perhaps,  through  no  fault  of  its  managers,  but  thiougn 
circumstances,  perhaps,  oeyond  their  control.  As  the  committee  may  remember, 
it  lost  two  steamers — one  the  Arctic,  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  under  tragical 
conditions  so  far  as  the  loss  of  life  was  concerned;  another  steamer — ^the  Bacifie— 
sailed  from  port  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  This  line  at  that  time  ana  the 
English  lines  at  that  time  were  largely  passenger  lines.  They  did  not  carry  com- 
mon freight.  Freight  was  not  carried  by  steamers  across  the  Atlcmtic  to  any 
freat  extent  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  compound  engine  and  its  subsequent 
evelopments;  and  at  that  time  and  now  the  passenger  lines  of  steamers  depend 
for  patronage  upon  the  success  and  safety  with  which  they  carry  those  who  oitrust 
themselves  to  their  care.  To  lose  two  of  its  steamers  m  -a  short  time  wonld  be 
fatal  to  the  business  of  any  company.  In  1878  the  White  Star  Line  lost  the  Atlantic 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  recjuired  6  or  8  years  before  it  could  recover  its 
ground  and  have  passengers  go  with  it  as  freely  as  they  did  with  other  linee.  A 
great  many  people  I  know  would  never  think  of  going  across  the  Atlantic  on  the 
French  line  of  steamers,  simply  from  the  knowledge  they  have  of  the  troubles 
that  have  occurred  when  an  accident  has  taken  place.  The  fate  of  the  Collins 
Line  was  one  of  those  misfortunes  which  come  about  through  hard  luck;  through 
no  fault,  perhaps,  of  the  managers;  through  no  fault  of  the  ofiftcers,  because  they 
had  a  splendid  set  of  men  on  board  of  the  steamers.  Another  line,  if  it  had  started 
at  that  time,  and  had  not  encountered  these  mishai>s,  would  have  had  very  much 
better  success. 

It  has  been  frec^ueptly  said  that  our  merchant-marine  business  fell  off  and 
declined  a  long  time  prior  to  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  earlier  in  the  century 
we  carried  a  very  much  larger  ];>ercentage  of  our  exports  and  imports  in  American 
bottoms  than  we  did  at  a  later  period.  For  instance,  in  1826,  92^  per  cent  of  all 
the  exx>orts  and  imports  of  the  United  States  went  in  vessels  ssming  under  tiie 
American  flag;  but  at  that  time  all  the  tonnage  that  we  had  regpjstered  for  foreign 
voyages  was  696,000  tons.  In  1865,  when  we  had  nearly  2,500,000  tons,  we  omy 
carried  65  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  imports,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  American  merchants  had  found  a  better  business  than  carrying  these  exports 
and  imports  of  our  own.  They  were  then  the  common  carriers  of  the  worla  and 
were  drawing  large  profits  from  transacting  that  business.  With  the  vessels  that 
my  father  owned  and  controlled,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  sailed  from 
New  York  or  from  Boston  on  a  foreign  voyage  and  did  not  amin  return  to  an 
American  port  for  4  or  5  years.  They  were  doing  business  all  over  the  world. 
Now  and  then  they  would  come  home  again  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  but  we 
were  having  such  a  profitable  business  at  that  time  that  whether  the  freight  was 
American  or  foreign  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  At  that  time,  too,  when  we 
were  building  up  our  trade  in  this  rapid  manner,  we  were  "pskyina  to  those  whom 
we  employed  as  officers  and  men  on  our  vessels  relatively  mucn  more,  as  com- 
pared with  that  paid  on  foreign  ships,  than  we  pay  at  the  present  time  when 
compared  with  these  foreign  rates.  It  has  never  been,  in  the  aevelopment  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  a  question  of  maintenance.  It  has  always  proved 
that  when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  we  could  ^y  more,  simply  because  we 
obtained  a  great  deal  better  service  for  what  we  x)aid.  I  remember  on  the  first 
voyage  that  I  made  across  the  Atlantic— that  was  in  1861,  on  one  of  my  father's 
ships — ^that  we  overtook  and  passed  a  number  of  English  vessels,  and  the  contempt 
was  inexpressible  with  which  our  American  officers  looked  down  upon  what  they 
called  **  tbe  lime  juicers.'*    These  latter  were  not  in  a  class  with  them. 

The  difficulty  that  we  experience  at  the  present  time  and  have  for  years  expe- 
rienced is  that  we  can  not  get  the  tools  of  our  trade  at  a  low  price.    So  far  as  me 
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American  sbipbnilder  is  concerned,  he  has,  nnfortnnately,  acted  during  this  long 
series  of  years  as  a  dog  in  the  manger  in  regard  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  He  has  not  been  in  a  position,  due 
to  the  high  price  of  materials,  iron  and  steel,  to  bnild  yessels  and  maintain  com- 
petition on  equal  terms  with  foreigners.  At  the  present  time  the  annual  depre- 
ciation in  vessel  property  is  very  ^eat,  representing  approximately  10  per  cent  a 
year,  so  that  if  one  vessel  costs  9200,000  and  anotner  foreign  competmg  vessel 
costs  $100,000  the  depreciation  each  year  practically  represents  what  would  be  a 
fair  return  upon  ihxj  money  invested,  and  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  American  and  a 
good  profit  to  the  foreigner.  If  the  American  shipbuilders  had  been  willinK — 
because  it  is  largely  through  their  insistencv  that  the  law  has  not  been  changed — 
if  they  had  been  wilUng  to  permit  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by  Ameri- 
can ship  merchants  they  would  have  had  just  as  much  to  build  themselves  for 
the  coastwise  business  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  repairing 
than  they  have  had  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  would  not  have 
been  the  means  of  continuing  our  merchant  marine  in  the  paralyzed  condition  it 
has  remained  in  for  the  last  30  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.)  Has  there  been  a  difference  of  one-half  in  the  cost?— A. 
There  has  at  times.  It  has  varied,  of  course,  very  materiiJly  with  the  difference 
of  prices  in  the  different  countries,  and  that  has  not  been  a  constant  factor  at  aU. 

Q.  You  understand  the  difference  to  be  much  less  now  than  formerly?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  very  much  less  now.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  this  connection  that  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the  foreign-built  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  depends 
largely  ux>on  the  character  of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  used.  The  roughly 
buut  freight  steamer  costs  relatively  more  to  bmld  in  this  country  than  the  finely 
finished  passenger  steamer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  have  not  the 
least  douot  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Cramp,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  Russian  or  Japanese  battle  ships  or  cruisers,  has 
made  money  out  of  the  operation  and  that  he  nas  been  given  these  contracts  sim- 
pler because  he  could  build  these  war  ships  just  as  cheap  as  the  foreigner  could 
build  them.  The  reason  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  nas  been  because  of  the 
immense  amount  of  American  labor  that  has  entered  into  the  construction  of 
these  vessels.  The  relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  such  craft  has  amounted 
to  much  less  in  the  aggregate  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  common  freight  car- 
rier, where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  practicallv  everything  and  the  mere 
slapping  of  it  together  constitutes  but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  charge. 
I  know  that  a  number  of  years  ago  I  went  through  the  snipbuildmg  works  on  tne 
Clyde  of  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  who  built  a  large  number  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ers, and  they  told  me,  as  an  example  of  this,  that  they  had  all  the  woodwork  for 
their  steamers  either  made  in  Cincinnati,  or  had  imported  from  Cincinnati  to  Glas- 
gow the  workmen  who  were  to  do  it,  because  the  work  could  be  performed  very 
much  cheaper  in  our  country  or  by  our  countrymen  than  by  foreigners. 

I  am  of  tne  opinion  that  the  resuscitation  of  our  merchant  marine  would  take 
place  at  the  present  iime  very  quickly  if  the  obstructive  laws  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  foreign-built  ships  were  repealed  and  we  could  place  ourselves  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  plane  as  all  of  the  other  ^eat  maritime  countries  of  the 
world,  which  have  practically  no  restrictions  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that  so  much 
American  capital  has  been  invested  in  foreign  tonnage,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
recent  purchase  of  Mr.  Morgan,  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  capital.  We 
can  get  all  the  money  we  want  to  build  up  our  trade,  provided,  as  I  said  before, 
we  can  ^t  the  tools  oy  which  that  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  upon  equitable  terms. 

Q.  Is  It  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  able  to  buy  those  vessels  as 
anybody  would  have  been? — A.  No;  I  should  suppose  Mr.  Morgan,  by  the  large  pur- 
chases he  has  made  of  almost  everything  lately,  was  better  able  than  most  people. 

Q.  Then  he  has  not  been  hampered  in  any  way  in  buying  them? — A.  No;  I 
should  say  in  the  case  of  the  Leyland  line  he  has  been  far  rrom  hamx)ered.  I 
understand  that  the  Leyland  stock  represents  seven  stock  waterings  and  yet  he 
has  paid  a  premium  on  that. 

Q.  But  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  tools  of  the  trade?— A.  Yes;  except  that 
they  are  under  the  English  flag. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  will  not  disconcert  you,  will  you  please  tell  us  wherein  there 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  having  them  under  the  American  flag? — A.  Oh. 
I  should  say,  so  far  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  concerned,  it  would  be  perhaps  a  question 
of  sentiment. 


Q.  ^By  Senator  Kyle.)  Of  what?-7A.  Sentiment. 


Sentiment? — ^A.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  conditions  that  existed  during  our 
civil  war;  alaige  number  of  Americans  placed  their  vessels  under  the  English  flag, 
or  under  the  Hawaiian  flag,  or  some  other  foreign  flag.    My  people  did  not.    They 
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preferred  to  pay  the  war  premium,  mn  all  the  risks  of  capture,  and  sail  their 
vessels  as  Americans.  It  was  a  qnestion  of  sentiment,  and  sentiment  plays  a 
pretty  large  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Now,  do  you  think  that  sentiment  would  be  entertained 
more  strongly  by  the  owner  than  oy  the  people  at  larfi;e? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be 
fairly  deyeioped.  I  think  that  if  shipowners  could  buy  their  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards  that  they  would  do  so  verv  quickly. 

Q.  They  can  buy  them;  that  has  oeien  proved.— A.  They  can  buy  them;  but  I 
mean  give  to  them  American  registers. 

<^  Well,  now,  if  they  bought  them  there,  they  would  not  have  them  made  here? — 
A.  i7o;  but  thev  are  not  made  here  now.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Since  steel  has  entered  sd  largely  into  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  and 
since  this  country  has  become  the  greatest  producerfof  steel,  is  it  not  possible  that 
thejr  may  be  made  here  just  as  cheaply  as  abroad,  and  perhaps  even  niore  so?— A. 
I  think  so,  in  time. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  therefore,  they  do  not  need  to  be  especially  subsidized  or 
encouraged  by  the  American  Gk>vemment? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
for  subsidies.  I  E^ould  say  even  now  that  the  construction  of  American  vessels 
might  be  undertaJcen  if  we  could  obtain  at  our  shipyards  all  of  the  advanta^  uf 
our  low-priced  steel.  That  is  to  say,  if  American-made  ship  plates  were  m  all 
cases,  or  in  most  cases,  sold  as  cheaply  to  American  shipbuilders  as  they  are  sold 
to  the  builders  of  vessels  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  and  Tyne  in  England. 

Q.  If  no  foreign  government  was  encouraging  its  merchant  manne  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  by  way  of  subsidy  or  i>oBtal  bounty  or  any  other  method,  would  yon 
see  any  necessity  for  this  Government  doing  it?— A.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  any  foreig;n  government,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  Italy,  where 
it  has  proved  a  fulure^  are  aiding  their  merchant  marine  by  subsidies. 

^.  Is  the  subsidy  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  also  that  paid  by  France  limited  to 
their  passenger  steamers? — A.  That  paid  by  Great  Britain  is  entirely.  That  paid 
b^  France  is  a  general  subsidy  and  has  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  It  has  not 
stimulated  its  merchant  marine.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  vessel  obtaining  a 
mail  subsidy  from  the  English  Government  that  is  not  a  x>assenger  steamer  and  a 
mail-carrying  steamer. 

Q.  I  hope  I  have  not  diverted  you  from  your  talk. — A.  I  had  reached  that  par- 
ticular pluuM  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  subsidy,  Mr.  Howes,  that  is  paid  to  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental,  is  that  paid  to  passenger  steamers?— A.  Yes;  these  are  all  pas- 
senger steamers. 

ij.  But  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  was  never  mainly  dependent  on  pas- 
senger trade. — A.  Probably  not;  they  carry  freight  as  well,  but  their  main  source 
of  earnings  is  their  x>assenger  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  North  German  Lloyd,  that  has  entered  into  the 
same  business?— A.  On  subsidy? 

Q.  By  both  a  German  subvention  and  an  Eng:lish  subvention. — A.  The  North 
German  Lloyd  has  entered  to  some  extent,  running  its  steamers  to  the  Far  East, 
dividing  its  money,  as  I  understand,  with  the  Hamburg- American.  These  are 
X)as8enger  steamers  that  they  have  there.  They  carry  freight,  too,  but  they  are 
more  particularly  maintained  on  a  mail  schedule. 

Q.  £9  it  a  fair  proposition  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
and  the  joint  lines  tnere  are  not  freight  lines,  simply  as  a  matter  of  business? — ^A. 
No;  they  are  not  primarily  conducted  on  a  freight  basis.  The  subsidy  is  paid  to 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  make  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  it  would 
be  profitable  for  freight  steamers  to  make.  There  are  a  larger  number  of  stoEun- 
ers  plying  between  England  and  the  East  that  are  purely  freight  steamers  and 
that  are  paid  no  subsidies  whatever.  But  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  has 
to  run  on  schedule  time,  make  a  voyage  at  the  rate  of  so  many  knots  an  hour,  and 
the  average  has  been  increased  with  each  renewal  of  the  subeidy.  It  has  had  no 
competitors  when  the  qnestion  of  the  renewal  of  the  subsidy  has  come  around, 
for  tne  reason  that  the  other  lines  running  craft  in  that  direction  do  not  consider 
it  of  enough  profit  to  take  the  subsidy  in  view  of  the  conditions  involved,  the 
chief  one  of  vmich  is  the  high  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  Out  of  all  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats,  how  many  are  on  the  mail 
schedule  to  China?  Do  you  know  the  exact  tonnage  that  is  floated  by  them  and 
the  number  of  boats  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  run  in  the  eastern  trade? — 
A.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  tonnage.    It  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  600,000  tons. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  are  on  the  mail  schedule?— A.  Not  deftuitely. 

Q.  Well,  has  not  the  prox>06ition  been  openly  made  there,  and  discussed  in  Par- 
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liament  there,  that  it  was  for  the  support  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
that  that  sabsidv  was  paid? — A.  Cmly  so  far  as  giving  competitive  mail  service. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Pemnsnlar  and  Oriental  in  their  annnal  statement  said  there 
that  the  subvention  from  the  British  Gk>vemment  was  the  entire  aid  that  they  had 
in  competition  with  other  nations?— A.  In  competition  witii  otiier  English  vessels. 

Q.  Well,  with  other  nations.  There  are  other  nations  as  well  as  that.  The 
German  combined  line  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  Oriental  is,  as  far  as  mail  is 
concerned?— A.  The  Hamburg- American  is  a  large  line. 

Q*  How  many  steamers  have  they  got  in  the  East?— A.  Thevhave  not  many  ont 
in  me  East;  but  they  have  a  large  number  in  other  parts  of  tne  world. 

Q.  And  greater  speed?— A.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  question  of  speeci.  If  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  freight  business, 
as  so  many  of  the  other  lines  have  that  are  not  subsidized,  undoubtedly  it  could 
make  money.  Its  steamers,  of  course,  are  not  adapted  to  that  class  of  business. 
They  are  a  swift  class  of  steamers. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  put  it  in  another  shape.  The  amount  of  subvention  that  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  ffets  from  the  Entish  Gk>vemment  is  for  the  support  of 
British  commerce?— A.  rfo;  it  is  for  the  support  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Q.  Well,  either  way  you  put  it.— A.  If  we  were  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Mfmila  bv  way  of  Honolulu  and  pay  a  big  subvention,  I  should  not  say  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  develop  American  commerce;  I  should  say  that  we  were 
endeavoring  to  combine  together  the  outlying  parts  of  our  own  domain,  just  as 
we  pay  a  star-route  mail  subvention  in  our  Western  Territories. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Howes,  are  we  not  practically  doing  it  now  ynth  the  Httle  trans- 
ports without  any  lines?— A.  Practically  so.  We  are  doing  it  because  the  GK)v- 
eniment  pays  for  it. 


Q.  ^«tty  thoroughly,  is  it  not?— A.  Qmte  so. 


Tou  mentioned  tne  fact  that  the  subvention  of  France  had  amounted  to  a 
total  failure.  Was  not  the  failure  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  they  bought  their 
ships  on  the  Clyde  and  elsewhere  instead  of  supporting  their  own  shipyards?— A. 
No;  they  have  paid  a  higher  rate  to  those  which  they  nave  built  at  home;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  advantage. 

Q.  It  was  no  advantage  and  never  was  as  long  as  they  had  free  ships,  and  the 
cheap  old  ships  of  the  world  were  there  ready  for  the  French  merchant  to  get  any 
time,  and  it  kiUed  the  French  shipyards?— A.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  French 
merchant  did  not  buy  these;  he  aid  not  purchase  anythmg  that  was  offered.  You 
oail  not  swindle  a  French  ship  merchant.  The  French  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world  in  the  construction  of  vessels  and  in  knowing  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
We  and  the  English  have  copied  the  models  of  the  French  men-of-war  from  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  downward,  because  they  have  known  how  to  construct 
hulls  that  were  better  in  model  and  everything  than  either  we  or  the  English 
devised.    They  were  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  Germany  when  she  came  to  possess  her  merchant  marine  take  the  French 
plan  of  subsidy? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  exceptions  did  she  make?— A.  She  never  gave  a  general  subsidy. 
Shelias  subsidized  some  lines — only  one  line  practicaUy ,  die  North  G^erman  Lloyd. 

Q.  Tou  make  the  proposition  there  of  the  failure  of  the  French  marine.  Is  it 
not  a  safe  proposition  to  say  that  if  thev  had  not  had  the  subvention  the  French 
marine  would  nave  been  nowhere  at  all?— A.  It  is  about  that  way  now,  for  they 
have  not  the  goods  although  they  have  x)aid  the  money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  France  held  her  own  when  she  had  that  small  subven- 
tion?— A.  No. 

8.  Has  she  not  increased?— A.  No,  she  has  not  increased. 
.  I  am  speaking  of  late  years,  of  1890  to  1891.— A.  She  may  have  for  a  short 
time,  but  thev  have  made  the  experiment  and  they  have  found  it  a  losing  one. 

<^.  While  she  had  the  subsidy  did  they  find  it  to  be  a  losing  one?— A.  As  respects 
their  own  past  tonnage,  no;  as  respects  the  tonnage  of  the  world,  yes.  Relatively 
she  is  now  worse  off  than  she  was  oefore. 

Q.  Well,  you  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  tonnage  proper  of  the  nation 
and  the  carrying  tonnage.— A.  No,  there  has  been  a  growm  with  all  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world,  in  which  the  French  have  not  participated.  They  have 
simply  marked  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question  in  regard  to  this 
purchase  of  Mr.  Morp;aii,  or  other  purchases  that  you  think  Americans  should  be 
free  to  make.  Why  is  it  that  with  our  great  steel  production  and  with  the  won- 
derful skill  of  our  builders  we  are  not  able  now  to  produce  even  coarse  freight 
vessels  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  foreign  shipyards?— A.  I  think  one 
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reason  is  that  we  have  not  of  late,  so  far  as  our  shipbuilders  are  concerned,  heen 
able  to  get  altogether  the  benefits  of  these  low  prices.  If  the  American  maun- 
f actorer  of  stmctnral  steel  and  steel  plates  intended  for  shipbuilding  sells  thoae 
lurticles  to  an  English  shipbuilder  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than  he  will  seD 
them  to  an  American  in  his  own  country,  naturally  he  places  the  latter  under  a 
serious  disadvantage  when  both  are  endeavorinf^  to  construct  vessels  that  are  to 
comx>ete  with  each  other  on  the  high  seas.  This  is  the  disadvantage  which  the 
American  shipbuilder  seems  to  be  under  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NaBR.)  Do  you  know  if  that  condition  actually  exists? — ^A. 
Well,  it  has  existed.  Prices  of  steel  vary  so  tremendously^  in  a  very  short  time 
that  It  is  hard  to  say  that  the  condition  exists  now.  That  it  existed  last  year  or 
year  before  last,  I  feel  confident. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  structural  steel  which  enters  into  foreign-built 
vessels  is  produced  in  this  counlxy? — A.  I  think  to  some  extent  it  has  been;  steel 
plates  certainly  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Was  not  the  reason  why  we  exported  steel  plates  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  demand  there  and  we  had  none  here?  What  other  reason 
have  you  got  for  it?—A.  There  was  a  demand  there.  There  might  have  been  a 
demand  here  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  That  may  be,  but  it  was  not  so  as  a  business  proposition? — ^A.  There  was  a 
demand  there  at  that  price.  The  question  is  whether  t^ere  would  have  been  a 
demand  here  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  were  selling  to  foreigners. 

9*  But  we  are  not  advised,  this  commission  or  anybody  else,  that  the  same 
price  was  offered  there  and  refused? — A,  What? 

Q.  The  same  price  that  was  offered  to  tiie  American  builder  that  was  offered  to 
the  foreign  builder,  so  we  were  where  we  had  always  been  in  this  country. — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  offered,  but  while — and  this  comes  to 
me  bv  hearsay,  so  it  has  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth — the  price  has  be^i 
asked,  and  found  to  be  higher  than  that  at  which  similar  commodities  have  been 
sold  for  at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  you  familiar  with  the  subsidy  bill  that  was  pend- 
ing in  the  last  Congress?— A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  been  the  owner  of  these  steamers 
that  he  has  recently  purchased  at  the  time  such  a  bill  as  that  became  a  law,  that 
he  would  get  any  benefit  from  that  subsidy  law?— A.  It  would  depend  on  the  date 
fixed  in  the  law  concerning  the  time  of  ownership.  If  the  bill  haa  been  so  drawn 
that  any  owner  of  a  foreign-built  i^p,  owning  uiat  ship  on  the  1st  of  July,  1901, 
could  get  a  subsidy,  he  would  have  one.  The  date  was  a  shifting  one.  Wnat 
would  have  been  the  date  when  the  bill  finally  passed  no  one  could  have  foretold. 

<j.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  bill  should  be  mtroduced  and  passed  in  the  next 
Congress  that  these  vessels  that  have  been  recentljr  purchased  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  of  that  law?— -A.  I  do  not  tmnk  it  will  pass  unless  the^r 
get  the  benefit. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  relative  labor  cost 
of  constructing  freight  vessels  of  steel  in  f orei^  shipyards  and  in  this  country? — 
A.  I  think  there  would  not  be  at  the  present  time  much  difference,  provided  you 
carried  your  vessel  up  to  a  tolerable  high  state  of  finish.  I  think  auite  lilrely 
that  at  this  time,  for  a  roughly  constructed  freight  steamer,  the  labor  cost  of 
building  here  would  be  greater,  even  if  the  plates  could  be  obtained  at  the  same 
price,  than  it  would  be  on  the  Type.  There  is  idwavs  a  difference.  It  is  cheaper 
to  build  a  freight  vessel  on  the  Tyne  than  on  the  Clyde,  although  they  are  both 
in  the  same  country.  One  locality  builds  one  class  of  vessels  and  the  other 
another;  and  I  think  it  <iuite  likely  that  it  could  be  built  on  the  Tyne  cheaper 
than  here.  But  we  have  in  tliis  country  a  ^^reat  advantage  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  concerning  its  high  cost*  and  less  about  its  daily 
eflSciencv.  On  the  occasion  that  I  was  speaking  of,  of  going  through  the  large 
shipyard  on  the  Clyde,  the  chief  of  the  nouse  told  me  that  he  was  able  to  |^t 
only  about  4  days'  work  a  week  from  his  men;  that  it  was  the  rarest  occasion 
that  the  best  men  came  to  the  yard  in  a  condition  to  do  work  until  Wednesday — 
usually  about  Wednesday  noon.  It  took  them  that  time  to  sober  off  after  Sun- 
day. He  said  this  was  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  that  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  that  it  struck  down  his  best  men,  as  a  rule.  I  found  it  true,  through 
ijmost  all  of  the  northern  part  of  England  and  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
that  the  loss  to  labor  and  capital  in  consequence  of  excessive  drunkenness  was 
something  which  Americans — unless  they  have  been  through  those  large  industrial 
establishments— have  no  conception  of.  It  is  a  condition  which  puts  us — where 
this  evil  does  not  count  as  a  practical  factor  in  our  operations— «t  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  all  industrial  undertakings. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  believe  with  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  that  ships  can 
be  constmcted  in  this  conntry  as  cheaply  as  they  can  on  the  Clyde?— A.  I  think 
witli  the  same  cost  of  raw  material — I  will  inclnae  that— that  a  great  nnmber  of 

T  vessels  can  be  bnilt  as  cheaply  here  as  they  can  there. 
He  miJces  that  assertion?— A.  Well^  he  ought  to  know. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  might  be  said  that  ne  might  change  his  mind  on  that 
question  because  he  did  not  come  out  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  bill  last  winter. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  he  made  this  statement  in  Chicago  while  this  subsidy  bill 
w^ae  "peDddne,  and  was  so  quoted  in  the  newspax>ers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab. )  While  you  were  speaking  about  the  purchase  of  these 
boats  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Leyland  Line,  do  you  know  what  per  cent 
tbey  x>aid  annually,  the  Leyland  Line?— A.  It  has  been  a  very  profitable  line.  It 
has  b«en  a  close  corporation  and  it  has  not  disclosed  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid;  but  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  has  paid  15  to  20  per  cent  a  year. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  it  was  15  per  cent? — ^A.  I  beg  pardon? 

Q.  Take  the  proposition  that  it  was  15  per  cent. — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  it  has 
paid  this  on  a  capital  that  has  represented  7  distinct  waterings;  that  is,  in  stock 
dividends. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Then  they  water  stock  across  the  water?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  are  adepts  at  that. 

Q.  {Bj  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Now,  when  the  question  is  asked  about  the  effect  of 
the  suDsidy  on  Mr.  Morgan,  if  he  has  purchased  the  line  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money 
on  the  stock  and  they  make  from  10  to  20  per  cent  there,  do  you  tnink  Mr.  Morgan 
needs  any  subsidy  to  run  his  line? — ^A.  idid  not  suppose  the  bUl  was  based  on 
needs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress  to  ^ve  it  to  him?— A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress  to  give  it  to  him  or  to  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  the  purchase  of  that  amount  of  tonnage  by  Mr.  Morgan 
there,  that  Mr.  Morgan's  plans  are  simply  the  fact  of  owning  the  tonnage  and 
boats  there  as  a  productive  industry,  or  tliat  it  is  really  an  extension  of  the  trans- 
X>ortation  features  of  the  American  continent  into  Liverpool  and  Southampton 
and  Antwerp  and  elsewhere?— A.  Oh,  I  think  you  are  right  that  this  is  simply  a 
development  of  his  general  system  of  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  this  country  granting 
precisely  the  same  subventions  that  other  countries  grant  for  rehabihtating  the 
merchant  marine? — ^A.  Which  other  countries? 

Q.  In  countries  with  which  it  would  have  to  compete?— A.  I  should  see  no 
objection  at  all  to  our  copying  the  English  system  under  like  conditions.  I  may 
say,  answering  your  first  question,  that  I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  House  a  year  ago,  when  it  had  the  bill  under  advisement,  and  said 
that,  while  I  did  not  believe  in  subsidies  in  the  least  and  thought  they  were 
entirely  useless,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  brief  amendment  put  into 
the  bill,  if  it  were  going  through,  which  would  give  to  me,  or  to  anyone  else  who 
did  not  want  a  subsidy,  but  was  prepared  to  carry  my  business  on  on  business 
principles  without  aid,  the  right  to  purchase  my  vessels  wherever  I  saw  fit.  If 
those  who  built  vessels  in  America,  or  who  before  a  certain  time  owned  foreign 
vessels  and  should  agree  to  build  an  equivalent  additional  American  tonnage, 
were  to  get  a  subsidy,  that  was  granting  logical  protection  to  the  American  ship- 
ping interest.  It  was  direct  protection,  instead  of  the  customary  method  of  inm- 
rect  protection.    But  I  never  understood  that  the  system  of  protection  intended 

Erohibition;  it  was  simply  to  give  a  certain  advantage  to  a  national  industry. 
P,  after  granting  this  direct  protection,  the  law  that  prohibits  the  purchase  of 
foreign-built  vessels  was  repealed,  I  would,  if  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  under 
such  conditions,  believing  that  the  subsidy  feature  would  fail,  and  feeling  sure 
that  under  the  other  conditions  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  grow,  vote 
for  the  measure,  subsidy  and  all— that  is,  taking  the  two  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Now,  Mr.  Howes,  about  what  amount  of  money  do 
the  Americans  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods  to  Europe  and  elsewhere?— A. 
That  depends  upon  what  you  mean.  You  can  not  very  well  compel  an  English- 
man to  pay  you  for  transporting  goods  over  to  England  and  then  also  pay  you 
for  transporting  goods  back  again.  We  must  limit  ourselves  either  to  the  export 
trade  or  to  the  import  trade. 

Q.  Take  the  joint  exports  and  imx>ort8;  how  much  does  it  cost  the  Americans? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  that  it  costs 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  To  use  foreign  tonnage,  to  pay  foreisp  tonnage— how  much 
money?— A.  I  think  perhaps  what  we  should  legitimately  pay  them  would  be 
perhaps  $25,000,000  or  $80,000,000  a  year. 
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Q.  How  much  doee  it  really  cost,  then,  to  carrv  the  American  exports  and 
imports?    We  only  carry  8  or  9  per  cent  of  them. — ^A,  Yes;  8. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  it  mav  be--8  or  9  per  cent.  What  does  that  8  or  9  per  coit 
cost  the  freighter? — ^A.  I  think,  so  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  thoee  enter 
as  a  factor  into  the  cost  as  a  nation;  so  far  as  the  exports  are  concerned,  they  do 
not  enter  at  all.  The  English  bay  grain  in  Chicago,  and  they  pay  the  transporta- 
tion; we  do  not  pay  it. 

Q.  Would  :^on  say  it  is  from  $175,000,000  to  $300,000,000  a  year  paid  in  cash?— 
A.  Nothing  uke  it;  nothing  like  it. 

Q.  How  mnch? — A.  It  is  simply  gaesswork,  bnt  it  can  not  be  that.  I  should 
sav  $80,000,000  or  $40,000,000  at  the  outside.  That  would  be  our  import  trade, 
which  is  all  we  can  Intimately  claim.  We  can  not  expect  that  the  foreigner  is 
to  allow  us  to  carry  our  goods  to  him  and  carry  his  goods  to  us.  If  we  divide, 
that  is  all  we  can  expect;  and  all  that  is  rightly  ours  is  what  we  import.  If  I  buy 
1 ,000  bales  of  jute  in  Calcutta  and  I  bring  it  to  this  country,  why,  it  ought  to  come, 
we  will  say,  on  an  American  vessel.  The  American  tonnage  even  at  the  present 
time  is  carrying  a  great  deal  more  of  the  import  trade,  and  always  has,  than  of 
the  export  trade.  Last  year  we  carried  between  13  and  14  per  cent  of  our  import 
trade  and  only  about  6  per  cent  of  our  export  trade.  If  an  Englishman  buys  1,000 
barrels  of  floor  or  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Chicago,  he  has  the  right  to  say  how 
he  will  carry  it.  We  can  not  expect  to  cany  it  for  him,  except  to  carry  it  over 
our  railroaas  and  deliver  it  to  him  at  his  vehicle,  wherever  that  is. 

Q.  So  you  would  sav,  then,  that  it  only  costs  the  American  freighter  for  12 
months  about  $80,000 ,0(>0  a  year?— A.  I  should  say  probably  about  $40,000,000  a 
year. 

(^.  Have  you  seen  any  figures  different  from  that?— A.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
which  I  did  not  believe  in  the  least. 


Q.  In  what  way? — A.  I  think  they  were  overestimates. 


What  do  you  make  the  basis  of  your  estimate  in  finding  the  freight  rates? — 
A.  On  the  average  of  freight  rates  on  the  quantity  of  stuff  we  imi>ort. 

Q.  What  do  you  calculate  in  the  ton?  What  fi^^ure  do  you  make  in  calculating 
the  tons,  as  all  other  people  do? — ^A.  There  is  no  fixed  charge,  because  it  depends 
on  where  the  bulk  of  your  business  comes  from.  If  it  is  a  long  distance,  it  is 
Quite  high;  and  it  depends  also  on  the  character  of  the  commodities  offered. 
Some  are  exi)ensive  and  some  are  cheap  goods.  Now,  you  have  to  take  into 
account  that  while  with  the  magnitude  of  our  export  and  of  our  import  businefls 
the  tonnage  is  tremendous  in  the  exports,  because  we  export  so  much  grain  and 
so  many  things  of  bulk  rather  than  of  value,  our  import  business  is  in  tonnage 
relatively  small.  That  is,  what  we  bring  into  this  coimtry,  as  a  rule,  are  goods  of 
a  relatively  high  cost.  They  take  up  very  little  space,  and  do  not  represent  a  tre- 
mendous amount  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreed  figure  at  all  about  the  freight  j>er  ton  on  the  average  of 
all  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  nation? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be. 

O.  Would  you  take  Mulhall  as  an  authority?  Would  you  take  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  as  an  authority?— A.  Yes;  very  good  authority. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  figures  where  it  had  been  figured  at  $15  a  ton,  and 
that  it  cost  this  country  $180,000,000  to  $200,000,000?- A.  I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's reports  something  to  that  effect,  I  think,  but  I  did  not  take  any  stock 
in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  usually  the  figure  that  is  used  there  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade?— A.  Fifteen  dollars  a  ton? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Iti8i)ossible.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  wonld 
like  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  how  large  a  part  of  that  is  based  on  wheat  that 
is  now  being  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  2  cents  a  bushei? 

Q.  That  is  inclusive  of  every  single  thing  on  the  British  import  line.— A.  Imports, 
not  exports? 

8.  Exports,  not  imports. — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  that  statement. 
.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  this  has  been  the  general  figure  of  statisticians. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  am  not  pretending  to  say.  Now,  suppose  it  is 
$100,000,000,  or  $75,000,000,  or  $50,000,000,  is  it  not  a  good  deal  better,  then,  that 
the  Americans  should  have  that  profit,  as  long  as  we  could  get  a  friendly  bottoni 
or  friendly  ship  to  carry  that  to  America,  than  for  the  whole  of  our  business  to  be 
controlled  by  foreigners?— A.  I  do  not  consider  that  represents  profit.  If  it  was 
$100,000,000,  if  that  were  the  cost,  it  might  be  done  at  cost  prices.  It  mav  be  no 
more  than  the  labor  is  worth.  If  we  were  to  divert  that  $100,000,000  of  ireig'ht, 
were  to  pay  a  subsidy  equivalent  to  it,  we  should  simply  pay  that  in  addition  to 
paying  for  the  service  that  was  rendered. 
Q.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  paying  it  out  in  subsidies.    I  am  talking  aboat 
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keeping  it  inside  the  United  States. — ^A.  Other  things  being  eqoal,  it  is  more  desir- 
able, no  doubt,  to  do  as  much  of  your  own  business  as  you  can,  if  you  do  not  have 
to  nay  too  much  for  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  thifty  wav  to  do  it?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Is  there  any  other  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of 
freight,  by  per  cent  of  the  value  of  freight?— A.  I  suppose  that  there  might  be, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fig[ure.  It  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine, 
but  your  basis  of  calculation  varies  every  week.  The  quantity  and  distance  oi 
shipments  vary,  and  then  the  price  charged  varies  according  to  classification;  so 
that  it  is  about  as  nearly  guesswork  as  any  statistical  compilation  you  could 
possibly  make. 

Q.  I  have  seen,  of  course,  the  amount  of  freight  carried  stated  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  caniage  at  10  pear  cent,  making  out,  of  course  a  large  amount  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  American  freight. — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  basis  is  at  all 
to  be  depended  uxK>n. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  I  believe. — ^A.  Take  it  at  the  present  time— the  rates  on  our  prod- 
ucts. A  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  60  or  70  or  80  cents  a  bushel;  the  export  charge 
is  2  cents;  on  com  the  export  charge  would  be  2  cents  and  the  price  less,  of  course; 
and  rye  in  like  manner.  Now,  on  catUe  tiie  cost  of  carrying  is  very  much  less 
than  10  per  cent;  so  if  you  fo  in  this  way  through  the  great  items  of  exportation 
you  will  find  that  the  freight  rate  does  not  come  anywhere  near  10  per  cent. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  articles,  where  the  value  is  very  small  and  the  bulk 
large,  that  10  per  cent  would  constitute  a  fair  freight  charge;  but  I  should  say,  as 
an  average,  it  would  be  very  excessive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  imiK>rts  it  would  be  still  less,  would  it  not? — ^A.  On 
imports  it  would  be  rauier  less,  I  should  think;  values  enter  so  largely  into  the 
question. 

Q.  The  agent  of  one  of  the  lines  in  Boston  told  me  that  the  cost  of  freighting 
some  articles  from  Europe  to  this  country  was  probablv  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  Would  you  think  that  unreasonable? — A.  I  should  say  on 
cases  of  silk  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  coming  from  Lyon  and  across  in  that 
way,  that  that  would  be  probably  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips. )  Becumng  to  the  subsidy  just  a  moment,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
a  ract  that  Norway  ana  Sweden  have  developed  their  merchant  marine  more 
rapidly  thim  other  nations  without  subsidy? — ^A.  1  should  hardly  say  that  they 
had  developed  it  more  rapidly.  Sweden  certainly  has  not;  Norway  has.  Norway 
has  been  doing  a  great  tramp  business,  so  that  Norwegian  steamers  carry  a  ver^ 
large  share  of  our  foreign  business.  They  employ  their  vessels  precisely  as  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  used  £)  or  50  years  ago,  in  business  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
been  very  successful.    The  profits  they  have  made  have  been  verv  large. 

Q.  And  yet  they  have  no  subsidies?— A.  No  subsidies.  A  very  large  jxart  of  the 
Norwc^an  steamers,  however,  are  built  in  English  and  in  Scotch  shipyards. 

9.  (By  Vr.  Ck>NaBB.)  I  would  like  to  go  bacK  for  a  moment  to  the  arg^ument  or 
claim  of  t Wse  who  say  that  only  on  imports  the  Americans  pay  freif^ht.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  in  tbe  internal  commerce  of  the  country  that  the  great  majority  of  sales 
are  made  delivered;  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  paying  the  freight? — ^A. 
That  is  done  to  some  extent. 


Q.  That  is  quite  a  common  custom?— A.  I  thii^  it  is. 


^  Do  we  understand  in  the  exportation  of  goods  the  contrary  is  the  custom? — 
A.  ^I  do -not  say  that  is  the  case.  I  say  that  you  can  not  figure  on  crediting  or 
debiting  the  United  States  with  both  the  exports  and  the  imports;  you  must  choose 
one  or  tne  other,  and  the  imports  would  perhaps  seem  the  more  natural  choice. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  fairer  wa^  to  say  we  should  divide  on  a  combination  of  the 
whole? — ^A.  We  have  not  been  ^nlling  to  divide.  We  have  claimed  it  all  hereto- 
fore. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  matter  much.  I  said  that  merelv  because  I 
noticed  in  going  over  the  statistics  of  our  shipping  business  that  through  the 
whole  series  of  years,  even  from  the  very  first,  we  have  carried  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  import  business  than  our  export  business. 

Q.  Take  the  exportation  of  wheat,  for  instance.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the 
cu^m  for  the  exporters  of  this  country  in  Chicago  or  in  the  Atlantic  seacoast 
towns  to  sell  the  wheat  in  this  countrv  or  sell  it  delivered  in  Liverpool? — A.  It  is 
A  double  transaction  as  a  rule.  I  think  a  man  buys  in  Chicago  so  many  thousand 
Inishels  of  wheat,  provided  it  can  be  landed  in  London  or  laverpool  at  a  certain 
price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  sold  delivered?— A.  It  is  frequently  sold  that  way.  Then 
^ere  is  a  good  deal  of  spot  wheat  purchased  in  Baltunore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  the  English  purchaser  makes  his  own  trade  in  chartering  vessels  to 
<5aiTy  it. 
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O.  That  would  apply  princix)ally  to  the  portion  of  wheat  carried  in  tramp  ateam- 
ersr— A.  It  is  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  that.  The  freight  rate  may  and 
nndonbtedly  does  enter  into  the  price  in  these  throngh  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  onr  merchant  marine  were  on  an  e^oauty  with  that 
of  Qreat  Britain  wonld  it  not  then  be  simply  a  matter  of  competition,  and  the  one 

g'ving  the  best  terms  for  both  import  and  export  would  get  the  majority  of 
>th? — A.  Probably,  assuming  the  lacillties  were  equal.  We  nsed  to  beat  them 
in  facilities,  and  I  hope  we  should  do  so  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  argument  for  free  ships  equally  an  argument 
for  free  imports  of  other  manufactures?— A.  Not  necessarily,  for  this  reason: 
The  free-ship  idea  has  been  to  confine  foreign-built  vessels  sailing  under  the 
Ajnerican  flag  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  introduction  of  free  goods  to  this  coun- 
try means  they  are  to  be  used  in  competition  in  this  countrv  itself.  When  a  veeael  is 
engaged  in  foreign  voyaffes,  whether  American,  English,  Norwegian,  or  any  other, 
she  has  to  meet  the  world's  conditions.  Nothing  that  we  can  do  can  determine 
the  results  one  way  or  the  other — nothing  we  can  do  nationidly.  For  that  reason 
all  must  stand  upon  practically  a  common  basis.  If  they  can  build  their  dbips 
cheaner  than  we  they  have  that  much  advantage  over  us;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  make  headway  is  to  get  our  ships  as  cheap  as  they  do,  and  then 
the  best  man  will  win. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  One  question  right  in  that  connection.  What  would 
you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  applying  to  our  foreign  commerce  the  same  pro- 
vision of  the  navigation  laws  that  has  given  to  us  tne  exclusive  control  of  our 
coastwise  trade? — A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean?  By  not  allowing  any  other  ves- 
sels to  come  in? 

Q.  Not  giving  clearance  to  any  other  vessels. — ^A.  I  think  it  would  lead  to  one 
of  the  worst  commercial  wars  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  we  should  come 
out  of  it  losing  more  than  we  could  by  any  possibility  gain. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  effect  in  the  coastwise  trade?— No;  that  trade  is  our  own. 
We  are  asking  foreign  nations  to  buy  of  us  and  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
plan  suggestea,  throwing  an  obstacle  in  the  way. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  presume  you  would  open  the  lakes  to  the  free  trade 
so  the  Canadians  could  build  for-  us?— A.  For  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  Statos— not  coastwise  trade. 

S.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  disadvantageous  condition  that  the  lake  trade  is  in  now, 
er  present  restrictions  which  we  have  there  on  Canadian  shipbuilding  and 
Canadian  traffic?  Do  you  think  the  Americans  suffer  from  it  much?— A.  I  do  not 
think  they  suffer,  but  I  think  if  the  restrictions  now  existing  were  taken  off 
that  most  of  the  Canadian  vessels  would  be  built  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and 
not  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  present  law  if  that  would  be  the  fact? — 
A.  So  long  as  there  are  restrictions  on  one  side  there  are  apt  to  be  on  the  other. 

Q.  Could  you  find  a  sMpowner  or  shipbuilder  who  would  agree  to  open  the 
whole  of  that  trade  to  the  Canadians  or  to  foreign-built  ships  that  enter  the  trade? — 
A.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  proposal  to  do  that.  The  proposition  simply  was 
for  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Q.  That,  of  course^  is  foreign  trade;  no  doubt  about  that.— A.  If  the  vessels  on 
the  lakes  were  restricted  to  voya^s  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  they  would  have  a  very  limited  field  of  operation.  It  would  hardly  my 
any  shipowner,  as  you  must  realize,  to  put  money  into  a  vessel  of  that  kind.  He 
would  want  a  vessel  on  the  lakes  that  he  could  employ  between  any  of  the  lake 
ports.  Most  of  the  business  on  the  lakes  is  the  transportation  of  ore,  wheat,  and 
coal  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  lower  lakes. 

Q.  Of  oourse  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans  and  they  are  American  ships,  and 
American  money  in  the  furnishing  of  them.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  a  very  good  law  that  shuts  out  the  Canadian  from  cutting  us  on  rates. — 
A.  1  have  no  fear  of  the  Canadians  cutting  under  us. 

Q.  These  foreign  ships  that  you  would  buy  in  Europe  you  would  give  full 
American  registry  to?— A.  Yes. 

9.  So  they  could  ^o  into  the  coastwise  trade?— A.  I  have  tried  to  make  that 
point  clear.    I  said  simply  engaged  in  foreign  voyages. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  any  law  could  be  made  to  keep  the  American  ship  out  of  the 
coastwise  trade— under  American  registry?— A.  If  that  is  legally  impossible,  then 
Congress  is  attempting  every  year  manv  much  more  difficult  tasks.  It  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  restrict  a  vessel  of  that  class  from  entering  into  the  coastwise  trade 
as  it  now  is  to  prevent  a  foreign  vessel  from  entering  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  might  proceed  now  with  the  third  division  of 
your  subject.— A.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  commission,  as  vioe-cbair- 
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man  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  reciprocal  trade  ¥dth 
Canada,  to  the  necessity  of  formnlaling  some  trade  treaty  with  Canada  within  a 
very  short  time  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  increase  the  &ade  we  have  there.  I 
think  it  is  appreciated  by  very  few  that  the  trade  which  the  United  States  has 
with  Canada  is  the  best  trade  relatively  that  we  have  with  any  foreign  country. 
Man  for  man  the  Canadians  are  the  largest  purchasers  that  we  have.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  of  trade  extension  when  we  wish  to  obtain  onr  markets  all  over 
the  world  wherever  we  can  secure  them;  but  it  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the 
markets  of  the  United  States— the  markets  of  a  great  manufacturing  people— are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  those  who  may  be  termed  a  correspondmg  people; 
that  is,  a  people  havin||p  essentially  the  same  tastes  and  habits  that  we  have,  and — 
what  is  quite  as  essential— who  possess  the  wealth  enabling  them  to  purchase  the 
goods  which  we  have  for  sale.  There  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is 
so  nearly  like  ourselves  as  the  Canadian  people.  In  fact,  the  Canadians  resemble 
those  of  us  who  live  along  the  northern  border  quite  as  closely  perhax>s  as  the 
people  along  the  northern  border  resemble  those  who  live  in  the  Qulf  States. 
We  are  practically  alike  in  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  conditions. 

The  Canadians  have  recently  found  in  the  United  States  a  market  in  which  they 
6an  purchase  to  better  advantage  than  elsewhere  the  goods  that  they  need,  that 
satiny  their  habits  and  tastes;  and  what  is  more  they  nave  the  money  to  pay  for 
these. 

We  have  frequently  had  it  urged  that  in  seeking  to  establish  reciprocal  trade 
relations  we  should  turn  to  countries  which  are  unlike  ours,  which  produced  goods 
that  we  do  not  produce,  so  that  the  exchange  would  not  be  of  what  might  be 
termed  equivalent,  but  an  exchange  of  dissimilar  commodities.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  business  of  a  country  such  as  ours  must  to  a  large 
extent  be  carried  on  with  those  countries  that  are  producing  much  the  same 
goods  that  we  produce,  only  under  different  conditions. 

Take  for  example  our  internal  trade  or  interstate  trade,  such  as  that  between 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  This  is  probably 
more  than  equal  in  volume  to  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Tet  each  of  these  4  States,  which  is  every  24  nours  exchanging  goods 
by  train  load  after  train  load,  is  producing  practicall>[  the  same  things  that  the 
others  produce,  only  under  those  slight  varying  conditions  which  lead  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  better  market  in  one  place  than  another. 

I  had  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selling  goods  in 
a  country  which  does  not  produce  what  we  do  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  service.  A  part  of  that  time  I  was  employed  on  the  steamers  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  and  once  a  month  the  steamer  which  left  Panama 
stopped  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing there  goods  intended  for  the  city  of  Colima,  which  was  located  70  or  80  miles 
back  in  the  mountains,  and  to  which  these  were  carried  on  mule  back.  This  was 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  outer  world  that  the  city  of  Colima  possessed,  and 
all  the  trade  that  it  did  vrith  the  outer  world  went  through  that  channel.  The 
goods  were  sent  from  New  York,  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton,  and  Ham- 
burg, were  landed  at  Aspinwall  and  earned  across  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  and 
once  in  a  month  were  put  on  board  the  steamer  which  made  this  delivery.  Now, 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  steamer  that  took  that  cargo  up  the  coast  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  as  freight  clerk  I  had  to  discharge  it.  Colima  is  a  city  of 
about  100,000  people— that  is  the  number  of  the  people  living  in  the  city  and  imme- 
diate suburbs,  yet  the  total  amount  of  goods  from  the  outer  world  that  this  city 
needed  once  in  a  month  would  have  just  about  filled  one  respectable  freight  car. 
That  constituted  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Kow,  the  American  manufacturer  mi^ht  send  a  traveling  man  through  Mexico 
to  build  up  that  class  of  trade,  and  yet  if  the  latter  made  a  most  successful  trip 
his  employer  could  not  possibly  get  half  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  his  '*  drummer's  " 
traveling  expenses.  The  need  there  is  for  teachers,  missionaries  of  civilization, 
to  bring  the  x>eople  into  a  condition  to  use  American  goods. 

If  you  go  to  Canada  and  you  find  the  conditions  reversed — ^the  market  is  already 
made — the  people  ready  and  willing  to  purchase  of  us,  rather  than  of  anyone  else, 
even  when  there  ai'e  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Last  year  they  purchased  of  us  on  a  per  capita  basis — ccdling  the  Canadian  people 
8,000,000,  for  that  is  what  they  claim— $17.50  per  capita.  The  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  our  next  largest  purchaser,  took  $13.25.  Ghermany  took  $8.00,  but  I  think 
in  the  Treasury  records  there  is  a  mistake,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  credited  to 
the  Netherlands  and  to  Belgium — goods  which  enter  at  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  are  carried  from  there  to  Germany;  hence  I  venture  to  say  that 
Germany  purchases  of  us  $5  per  capita  rather  than  $8.60.    Argentina  took  $8, 
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Mexico  $2.65,  France  $2.15,  Italy  $1.10,  Japan  $0.70,  BrazQ  $0.00.  The  6,000,000 
people  in  Canada  purchased  of  us  last  year  more  thism  the  00,000,000  people  who 
live  on  the  American  Continent  south  of  the  Rio  G(rande. 

What  is  more,  the  Canadians  purchased  of  us  the  goods  that  we  most  wanted 
to  sell — ^the  goods  that  yielded  the  best  profit.  I  wish,  for  the  information  of  the 
oommisHJon,  to  go  through  a  comparative  classification  which  I  have  made  of  the 
classes  of  goods  which  we  buy  of  them  and  the  classes  of  goods  which  we  sell  to 
them.  I  have  taken  the  larger  items  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian  minister 
of  commerce,  because  our  reports  do  not  classify  them  in  this  way.  Carriages, 
carts,  and  bicycles,  we  bougnt  last  year,  in  value,  of  Canada  $17,639  and  sodd 
$1,825,407.  In  1894 — six  years  ago — our  sales  were  only  $250,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  fivefold  in  that  time.  Breadstuff s  and  grain,  we  bought  $421,318  and 
sold  $7,866,831.  Of  these  sales  the  larger  x>art  was  indian  com,  which  we  can 
grow  to  better  advsntage  than  the  Canadians.  Animals,  we  bought  $3,078,907 
and  sold  $546,083.  These  animals  that  we  bought  were  of  all  sorts — ^horses,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep.  Our  sales  were  largely  horses,  and  were  sent  mostly  from 
Washington  into  British  Columbia,  where  the  agricultural  conditions  are  not  as 
good  as  ours.  Fish,  we  bought  $3,641 ,373,  of  which  $1  ,^,000  were  lobsters,  which 
are  drawing  toward  extinction  in  our  countrv,  and  we  sold  $484,545  worth  of  fidi, 
which  was  to  quite  an  extent  oysters,  which  we  can  raise  better  than  can  tiie 
Canadians.  Hooks,  nets,  and  seines,  we  bouffht  none  and  sold  $305,224.  SUk  and 
silk  manufactures,  we  bought  none  and  sola  $549,805.  Cordage  and  twine,  we 
bought  $26,109  and  sold  9^8,850.  The  larger  part  of  this  was  binding  twine, 
which  we  sold  to  farmers  in  Ontario  and  up  in  tne  Saskatchewan  Valley.  Manu- 
factures of  rubber  and  Kutta-percha,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $2,651,113.  Glass, 
w€  bought  none  and  sold  $535,000.  Hay,  we  bought  $715,000  and  sold  $88,000.  Our 
purchases  of  hay  last  year  were  larger  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  Last  year 
was,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  countrv,  a  very  dry 
season.  We  ran  short  of  hay  and  had  to  purchase  it  where  we  coula  get  it.  In 
1899  we  purchased  $118,000  worth,  and  in  1898  $24,000  worth,  and  in  1896 
$1 ,640,000.  Whenever  the  crop  in  hay  is  short  in  this  country  we  cross  the  border 
to  get  it.  Paper,  we  bought  ^,000  and  sold  $1,043,000.  Vegetables,  we  bought 
$149,000  and  sold  $329,925.  Hides  and  skins,  we  bought  fl,396,635  and  sold 
$2,128,488.  Provisions,  we  bought  $38,944  and  sold  $1,797,078.  Leather  and  manu- 
factures of  leather,  we  bought  $45,308  and  sold  $1,610,090,  of  which  $629;381  were 
boots  and  shoes.  Books,  we  bought  $52,400  and  sold  $1,095,019.  Cotton  and 
manufactures  of  the  same,  we  bought  $144,782  and  sold  of  manufactured  cotton 
$1,509,313  and  of  raw  cotton  $4,491,575.  Oar  trade  in  cotton-manufactured  goods 
has  gradually  fallen  off,  as  the  year  before  last  we  sold  $200,000  more  than  last 
year.  The  differential  duty  favoring  England— which  I  shall  explain  to  yon  in  a 
minute  or  two — ^is  telling  materially  on  our  Canadian  sales  of  manufacttured-oot- 
ton  goods.  Fruit,  we  bought  $256,433  and  sold  $2,288,828.  Our  purchases  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  apples,  and  our  sales  were  largely  subtropical  fruits  and 
fruits  such  as  peaches  and  the  like  which  we  raise  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $844,548.  Electrical 
apparatus,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $847,000.  Plants,  we  bought  $3,500  and  sold 
$317,000.  Seeds,  we  bought  $61,500  and  sold  $1,740,000.  Drugs,  dyes,  and  chem- 
icals, we  bought  $43,657  and  sold  $2,144,533.  Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood — 
this  is  where  they  get  the  advantage  of  us — ^we  bought  $14,087,088  and  sold 
$4,806,547.  Coal,  we  bought  $4,026,6(3  of  bituminous  coal  and  sold  $4,359,742  of 
bituminous  coal  and  $7,108,624  of  anthracite  coal.  The  trade  in  bituminous  coal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  about  an  even  exchange.  It  is  largely 
a  question  of  geographical  location.  The  Canadians  have  not  developed  coal 
mines  to  any  extent  in  the  interior  regions.  They  have  none  until  you  get  west- 
ward pretty  well  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the^  are  opening  some  mines 
now;  out  they  have  very  good  oituminouscoal  deposits  at  the  two  extremes. 
We  have  no  bituminous  coal  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  water  front,  but  we  have 
it  very  largely  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  not  some  on  the  Pacific?— A.  Do  you  mean  on 
Puget  Sound? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  some  in  Washington  State.— A.  I  went  2  years 
ago  on  Senator  Perkins's  line  of  steamers  to  San  Francisco  from  Seattle,  and  on 
the  trip  I  asked  the  engineer,  *'What  coal  are  you  using?"  He  said,  **From 
Nanaimo.''  I  said,  **  How  is  that?  Don't  you  use  the  Puget  Sound  coal?''  He 
said,  **  Our  company  owns  mines  there,  but  it  is  not  good  steaming  coal.  It  is 
shaly."  I  found  that  in  San  Francisco  they  much  prefer  coal  from  Sydney  or 
from  Nanaimo. 

Q.  In  British  Columbia? — A.  Yes.    Take  it  on  the  map  here  [indicating  on 
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map].  We  supply  Canada  with  bittixninotis  coal  from  a  point  about  150  miles 
west  of  Montr^.  There  the  coal  &om  Pem:isylYama  ana  Ohio  begins  to  come 
in.  From  there  we  mn  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Monntains,  supplying  the  interior 
with  bitaminons  coal.  The  Canadians  snpxuy  ns  to  some  extent  at  both  ends. 
On  the  Pacific,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  good  coal  that  can  be  obtained  from 
domestic  sources,  so  it  is  supplied  from  Canada  or  New  South  Wales,  in  Austra- 
lia. In  New  England  our  bituminous  coal  comes  chiefly  from  the  mines  in  west- 
em  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Now,  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth  is  as  high  in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  West  Virginia,  if  not  higher.  The  mining 
in  West  Virginia  is  largely  carried  on  by  negro  laborers  at  a  low  scale  of  pay. 
The  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is  mined  by  white  people,  who  are  paid  a  hieher  rate  of 
wages.  At  the  pit's  mouth  there  is  not  mucn  difference,  though  the  difference  is 
in  favor  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland;  but  the  railroad  ham  to  get  this  latter 
coal  to  tide  water  involves  an  average  expense  of  about  $1.25  a  ton,  and  this  is 
put  on  the  price  of  the  coal.  The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  on  the 
water  front.  There  is  a  haul  to  Louisburg  in  the  winter  time,  but  this  is  a  trifling 
expense  compared  with  the  railroad  expense  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
We  in  New  Elngland  are  now  paying  for  that  railroad  haul.  It  is  a  condition  that 
can  never  be  changed.  You  can  not  change  it  bv  protecting  the  business  from 
the  present  time  to  the  day  of  doom.  There  will  always  be  that  disadvantage 
against  us.  Our  natural  source  of  supply  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  almost  on 
our  water  f]:ont,  with  no  greater  water  carriage  than  there  is  from  the  capes  of 
the  Chesapeake  to  Massachusetts  Bay  or  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  is  a  tolerably 
even  exchange  of  equivalents.  One  country  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the  center 
and  the  other  at  the  extremes.  When  we  put  a  duty  on  bituminous  coal  Canada 
puts  it  on,  and  when  we  take  it  off  Canada  takes  it  off. 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  our  series 
exchang:e~the  most  imxK>rtant  so  far  as  our  sales  are  concerned.  We  have  been 
purchasing  to  quite  a  large  extent  the  raw  minerals  of  Canada.  For  example,  we 
bought  of  gold  quartz  $14,135,000.  It  enters  in  as  an  element  of  trade,  but  it  is 
about  as  crude  an  element  as  you  could  possibly  get.  Copper  ore,  we  bought 
$1,387,000;  silver  ore,  $1,350,000;  nickel,  $1,040,000;  lead  ore,  $621,280.  A  large 
part  of  this  came  down  from  the  Kootenai  district  in  Canada,  and  went  to  the 
great  smeltiuK  centers  of  Montana,  furnishing  there  the  variations  in  ores 
needed  to  get  the  proper  flux  in  smelting  various  forms  of  metals.  We  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  sell  to  the  Canadians  ores  or  crude  metals.  We  sold  them  our  metal 
manufactures  in  the  following  order:  Manufactures  of  copper,  $1,930,000;  agri- 
cultural implemente,  $1,905,000;  machinery,  $4,821,000;  miscellaneous  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $16,476,()00;  making  a  total  sale  of  manufactured  metals  last 
year  of  $27,707,000.  Now,  when  you  take  into  account  that  no  longer  than  5 
years  ago  instead  of  selling  them  over  $27,000,000  of  this  class  of  ffoods  we  sold 
them  only  $6,650,000,  you  will  see  the  enormous  increase  that  has  oeen  made  in 
the  absorption  by  Canada  of  our  metal-manufactured  wares. 

But  to  put  the  classification  in  a  little  different  form.  The  Canadians  classify 
their  sales  in  foreign  countries  by  the  producte  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  foreste, 
animals,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactured  wares.  Now,  I  will  first  take 
4  years  ago — 1896 — ^ana  then  last  year.  In  1896  we  bought  of  Canada,  products  of 
the  mines,  $7,438,000,  and  sold  $9,222,000;  fisheries,  $3,302,000,  and  sold  $322,000; 
foreste,  $13,528,000,  and  sold  $2,782,000;  animals,  $8,341,000,  and  sold  $2,308,000; 
agricultural  producte,  $8,233,000,  and  sold  $10,124,000;  manufactures,  $2,531,000, 
and  sold  $28,184,000;  that  is,  our  total  purchases  of  them  in  these  lines  were 
$34,373,000  in  1896,  and  we  sold  them  $52,892,000.  Last  year,  1900,  the  Canadians 
sold  us  of  the  producte  of  their  mines  $14,135,000  worth  of  sold  quartz,  and  a  total 
of  mine  producte  amounting  to  $23,700,000,  and  we  sold  tnem  of  the  products  of 
our  mines  $11,600,000;  of  mh  producte,  we  bought  $3,689,000  and  sold  $484,000;  of 
producte  of  the  foreste,  we  bought  $12,805,000  and  sold  $5,200,000;  animals,  we 
Don^ht  $5,326,000  and  sold  $8,420,000;  agricultural  products,  we  bought  $2,041,000 
and  sold  $19,080,000;  manufactures,  we  bought  H,857,000  and  sold  $61,362,000. 
In  other  words,  we  sold  to  the  people  of  Canada  of  our  manufactured  wares  more 
than  $10  per  capite.  We  sold  in  Canada  last  year  nearly  as  much  of  our  manu- 
factures as  we  sold  of  these  to  the  entire  world  in  1870,  and  about  one-sixth  as 
much  as  we  sold  to  the  entire  world  last  year. 

I  have  emphasized  this  point  because  our  people  seem  to  overlook  the  existence 
of  this  enormous  trade,  one  that  is  closely  connected  with  us — on  our  very  border. 
They  do  not  realize  that  this  trade  g^ves  employment  to  every  department  of 
American  industry,  from  the  time  of  taking  the  materials  from  the  mines  and  the 
fields,  and,  while  they  are  carried  in  their  half -finished  condition,  through  factories 
and  workshops,  into  the  stores,  up  to  the  time  that  they  are  transferred,  in  a  fin- 
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ifihed  state,  ready  for  consnmption,  into  Canadian  hands.  This  is  a  class  of  boameBi 
that  needs  to  be  enconraRed,  because  it  gives  employment  all  along  the  indnsikial 
line,  and  fives  a  profit  allalong  the  same  line.  This  trade  is  infinitely  better  than 
that  which  consists  in  digiapng  the  same  amonnts  in  valne  from  the  earth,  ck- reap- 
ing it  in  the  field  and  sending  to  foreign  markets  for  sale  in  crude  fomos,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manof  actnred  commodity  represents  vastly  more  employment  to 
American  labor  and  larger  returns  to  American  capital. 

Now,  these  Canadian  trade  conditions  are  eminentiy  satisfactory,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  we  are  prei>ared  to  do  something 
toward  meeting  Canadian  wishes  in  the  way  of  giving  her  a  market  for  what  she 
has  to  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  If  you  would  touch  on  the  British  differential  now.— 
A.  I  am  getting  to  that.  The  Canadians,  about  4  vears  ago,  proposed  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  grant  to  any  other  country  that  would  give  to  Canadian  producte 
what  Canada  considered  equivalent  tariff  conditions  a  concession  of  1S|  per  cent 
in  the  then  duty,  this  to  be  increased  the  next  year  to  25  per  cent.  At  tne  thne 
there  was  no  country  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  except  Great 
Britain,  for  Great  Britain  cnarges  practically  no  duty  on  any  Canadian  product 
except  possibly  Canadian  whisxy.  For  a  time,  in  consequence  of  treaties  with 
Englana,  Belg[ium  and  Germany  received  this  benefit  until  these  treaties  were 
denounced ,  as  it  is  termed.  Since  then  the  English  have  enjoyed  it  without  rivalry. 
Lately  the  differential  has  been  increased  to  83^  per  cent,  so  that  American  goods 
entering  Canada  pay  50  per  cent  hieher  duty  than  is  paid  by  Corresponding 
English  goods.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  differential  against  us  (which,  as  <>uiada's 
duties  average  about  80  per  cent,  would  amount  on  a  shipment  of  $100  to  a  benefit 
in  favor  of  England  of  $10,  or  in  many  instances  the  equivident  of  a  large  profit 
on  the  sale) ,  in  spite  of  this  difference  American  manufactures  have  entered  Can- 
ada and  in  very  many  departments  of  trade  have  driven  out  the  English  manu- 
factures. In  cotton  manufactures  the  latter  have  been  able  to  lessen  our  sales, 
but  in  little  else.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  tiie  Canadian 
to  get  to  the  American  market  than  to  the  English  market.  Orders  can  be  trans- 
mitted in  24  hours  and  executed  in  48  or  56  hours,  and  again,  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  goods  whether  or  not  of  the  kind  ordered,  the  differences  can  be 
easily  settled.  Again,  we  manufacture  goods  more  to  the  Canadian  tastes  than 
do  the  English.  The  Canadians  are  more  nearly  like  ourselves,  though  they  would 
deny  it,  than  they  are  like  the  English  and  they  favor  our  styles  more  generally 
than  they  do  the  English.  These  are  factors  in  our  favor;  and  yet  a  short  time 
ago  very  few  people  would  have  believed  that  American  manufacturers  conld  go 
into  a  neutral  market  and  compete  with  and  defeat  the  English  on  such  grronnas 
as  these.  We  now  enter  an  English  colony;  we  go  there  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
yet  we  undersell  England  in  that  market.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  more 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  make  fine 
Qualities  of  goods  at  low  prices  and  his  abilitv  to  sell  these  in  foreign  countries 
tnan  has  been  afforded  by  this  exx>erience  of  the  last  2  or  3  years  in  Canada.  It 
shows  that  we  are  above  all  competitors  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  can  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  working 
man,  without  regard  to  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  learn  how  much  of  that 
trade  has  been  retained  by  selling  at  a  price  less  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  tlian 
they  have  been  sold  for  in  the  American  market? — A.  I  dare  say  that  is  done.  All 
nations  do  that  every  day.  I  do  not  think  they  are  discriminating  anv  more  in 
Canada  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country.  No  matter  wnat  condi- 
tions of  tariff  you  have,  that  is  a  method  of  trade— of  making  slaughter  sales  in 
the  foreign  markets— that  the  manufacturers  of  ail  countries  employ. 

(^.  You  are  not  like  some  economists  who  use  that  as  an  argument  to  take  the 
tanff  off?— A.  No.  Whether  it  is  on  or  off  trade  of  this  kind  will  go  on  much  the 
same.  The  future  difficulty  that  we  have  to  face  is  this:  We  have  made  great 
trade  gains;  but  the  Canadians  are  naturally  dissatisfied.  They  sell  us  their  crude 
commodities  and  that  is  all,  and  they  do  not  sell  a  great  deal  of  these,  relatively 
speaking.  They  have  a  tremendous  market  in  England  which  they  have  built  up. 
Their  sales  in  England  last  year  amounted  to  $107,000,000  in  value,  and  in  the 
future  it  will  increase  greatly  on  that. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  blind  enough  to  believe  that  Canada  had  no  market 
other  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  proper  diplomatic  course  was  to 
close  that  market  and  thus  force  the  Canadians  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  to  be 
taken  as  States  into  the  American  Union.  We  never  made  a  more  fatal  diplomatic 
error.  We  raised  that  class  of  resentment  which  we  would  have  felt  ourselves  if 
the  same  policy  had  been  practiced  against  us.    The  Canadians  are  an  Anglo-^ucon 
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people  and  yon  can  not  drive  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  thongh  yon  may  ooax  them. 
The  result  was  that  we  bnilt  np  for  Canada  a  new  market.  Instead  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  nmning  north  and  south  between  their  conntrv  and  onrs  as  they 
should,  we  forced  Canada  into  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailroad,  thus  par- 
alleling our  railway  systems.  We  forced  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  adopt  bis 
*  *  national "  policy  and  to  endeavor  to  build  up  manufacturing  industries  in 
Canada.  We  forced  the  Canadians  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  to  England  to  get 
tiiere  the  market  wluch  we  refused  them.  Now  they  are  independent  of  us 
so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned.  They  do  not  sell  us  enough  to  make  it  a  vital 
question  whether  they  do  business  with  us  or  not.  We  are  the  petitioners.  We 
see  in  Canada  our  best  market;  Canada  sees  nothing  here  that  is  seriously  neces- 
sary to  her  welfare.  The  tendency  has  been  and  is  to  drive  Canada  away  from 
us.  Thus,  in  the  future,  if  9d^  per  cent  differential  is  not  enough,  it  will  be  raised 
to  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent,  or  it  will  be  swept  away  hy  the  federated  empire  of 
England  and  her  colonial  dependencies,  a  change  which  is  by  no  means  umikely. 
In  the  trsuQsformations  now  taking  place  the  old  English  free-trade  system  may  go 
by  the  board,  and  England  and  ner  colonies  find  their  advantage  in  trading 
between  themselves  ana  in  supplying  each  other's  needs.  This  change  may  not  be 
so  far  off  unless  we  intervene;  and,  looking  to  our  own  interests,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  intervene.  It  is  not  altogether  our  Cana- 
dian market  that  is  in  peril.  Of  our  enormous  exports,  more  ttum  half  are  sold 
to  England  and  England's  dependencies  and  colomes.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose 
this  English  market. 

If  we  can  make  a  treaty  with  the  Canadians  which  is  satisfactory  to  them,  and 
which  gives  to  them  something  of  a  market  here,  we  shall  have  a  clutch  on  them 
which  they  will  not  care  to  break;  and  whatever  may  happen  in  other  respects, 
this  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  us. 

Now  what  are  the  obstacles?  There  are  three  conditions  which  we  have  to 
meet  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  trade  treaty  with  Canada.  We  must  make  con- 
cessions in  the  duties  on  fish,  lumber,  and  coal.  So  far  as  agricultural  products 
are  concerned— potatoes  and  eggs  and  goods  of  that  kind — ^it  is  a  relatively  small 
matter.  As  we  are  now  selling  to  the  Canadians  $19,000,000  worth  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  discourteous  to  grumble  because 
they  sell  farm  products  to  the  value  of  2  or  8  million  dollars  to  us.  But  on  the 
larger  items  we  must  do  something. 

The  coal  interests  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  are  exceedingly  strong,  and 
they  naturally  object  to  anvthing  threatening  their  New  England  market. 

As  to  the  fish  business,  I  have  been  a  fisherman  myself — a  nsherman  by  descent, 
at  least.  We  have  the  Gloucester  fisheries  held  up  before  us  as  the  *'  nursery  of 
the  Navy."  What  are  you  going  to  do,  it  is  asked,  to  get  the  sailors  to  man  our 
warships  unless  you  protect  the  fishing  industry  in  Qloucester?  Now,  I  have  had 
a  strong  interest  in  the  fi^ng  industry  as  long  as  it  was  American,  but  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  American  industry.  There  is  American  capital  invested  in  it 
and  there  are  certain  American  ofQcers  employed  on  the  fishing  vessels.  One  of  the 
members  of  your  commission  has  lived  there,  and  he  will  correct  me  if  he  thinks 
I  am  wron^.  But  the  larger  part  of  Uiose  engaged  in  the  catching  of  fish  are  from 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Portugal.  They  are  not  American  citizens. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  will  possibly  become  so,  but  those  from  the  Provinces 
come  there  during  tne  fishing  season,  and  after  this  is  over  they  go  back  home. 
Each  year  there  &  printed  a  list  of  the  unfortunates  who  have  lost  their  lives 
by  various  disasters  during  the  year — ^a  most  pathetic  list  and  often  a  large  one. 
Last  year,  out  of  some  50  or  60  men  whose  lives  were  lost— it  may  have  been  8,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  but  2  who  were  Americans,  and  these  2  were 
captains  of  vessels;  the  rest  were  foreigners.  That  indicates  how  little  of  an 
American  industry  it  is  when  compared  with  what  it  once  was. 

When  we  had  our  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States  Government,  having  a 
notion  that  this  was  truth  and  not  mere  tradition,  sent  down  two  battleships  or 
cruisers  to  Gloucester  to  exploit  that  nursery  of  the  Navy  idea  and  get  as  manv 
men  as  possible.  These  staved  there  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  war,  and  I  think 
they  ennsted  a  little  over  800  men — ^that  is  about  half  as  many  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  man  one  battleship.  Boston  is  not  a  nursery  of  the  Navy  and  never 
claimed  to  be,  but  we  enlisted  some  1,700  men  during  the  same  time.  So  I  say 
this  is  fiction.  Yet,  when  this  matter  is  brought  up  in  Congress  you  will  hear  any 
amount  of  eloquence  about  these  poor  men  giving  their  lives  to  hard  service,  who 
must  be  looked  upon  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  fiag  on  the  seas  if  ever  the  occa- 
sion cfdis  for  it.  The  American  does  not  like  this  fishing  business.  It  is  too  hard 
a  business  for  him.    He  can  find  better  pay  on  shore  and  be  with  his  family. 

The  lumber  interest,  of  course,  is  different.    When  our  committee  appeared 
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before  the  Anglo-American  Commission,  we  were  told  that  the  lomber  interert 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  opijosition  to  any  change  of  this  kind;  and  there  again 
the  reason  is  geospraphic  to  qoite  an  extent.  The  market  for  lumber  is  larsely  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  It  is  a  long  haul  from  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  it  is  a  short  haul  from  Canada.  Hie  hard-pine  lumber  that  comes  in 
from  the  southern  tier  of  States  is  idso  affected  by  its  distimce — a  disqualification 
which  can  never  be  overcome  by  anything  except  a  remaking  of  the  world. 

What  I  desire,  gentlemen,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  as  representing  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  is  that  our  interests  in  New  England  larg^y  turn  us 
toward  our  northern  neighbor.  We  look  upon  Canada  as  fairly  tributary  to  our 
market;  we  believe  that  the  border  line  is  kurgely  an  artificial  one,  and  that  as  we 
are,  to  quite  an  extent,  cut  t>fF  from  the  West,  we  should  have  the  right,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  exploit  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  us.  If  Canada  is  ever  to 
be  made  a  'part  of  the  United  States  it  must  be  by  drawing  the  Canadians  to  us 
with  the  strongest  possible  bands  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabks.)  Do  ;^ou  know  of  anv  willin^ess  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Canada  to  negotiate  a  treaty?— A.  I  am  mclined  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  makinf^  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  equivalent  conces- 
sions, without  regard  to  the  special  products. 

Q.  Is  it  not  witnin  your  knowledge  that  special  efforts  have  been  made  several 
times  in  recent  years  to  come  to  a  basis  of  agreement  and  a  common  understand- 
ing, and  that  the  rock  upon  which  they  split  every  time  has  been  the  classification 
of  articles?— A.  Well,  I  know  the  rocx  tbey  split  upon  very  largely  was  the  lum- 
ber interest.  That  was  one  part  of  tiie  classification,  no  doubt.  I  had  tihat 
stafttement,  in  effect,  from  Mr.  i)ingiey,  and  I  suiypose  that  he  knew.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  what  section  of  the  country  did  that  manifest  itsdf 
most  strongly? — ^A.  The  most  prominent  opi>onent  was  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Tawney. 

O.  Did  it  affect  the  lumber  interests  in  Michigan?— A.  Oh,  no;  Michigan  is 
no  lonfl[er  the  center  of  the  lumber  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Canada  generallv 
opxK)sed  to  a  reciprocity  treaty?— A.  I  dare  say  it  is.  It  is  also  opposed  to  a  dif- 
ferential tariff  ¥ath  Jlngland,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  policy  of  the  Ghovemment,  however. 

Q.  Is  it  your  plea  that  this  differential  of  theirs  stands  in  the  way  of  a  reci- 
procity treaty?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  very  likely  it  was  initiated  for  the 
gurpoee  of  forcing  something  of  the  kind.  I  think  it  nas  now  obtained  sudi 
eadway  that  it  is  working  out  its  results  on  its  own  gprounds. 

Q.  If  Qreat  Britain  puts  an  export  duty  on  bituminous  coal,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  import  or  that  coal  to  this  country?— A.  ImxK>rts  from  where? 

Q.  From  W^es?- A.  No;  there  never  has  been  for  years;  there  would  not  be 
under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be,  then,  about  an  even  exchange  so  far  as  coal  is  con- 
cerned?—A.  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  accommodation  of  the  people  in  the  extremes  of  the  continent? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so;  I  think  there  would  be  an  increase  of  trade  on  both  sidea. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  country  should  make  overtures  to  Canada  for 
reciprocity?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  I  think  we  have  more  to  gain 
than  Canada  has. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  disturb  the  present  balance  of  trade 
which  we  have  with  Canada?— A.  Well,  this  is  one  of  those  arrangements  which 
should  be  made  while  we  have  the  opportunitv.  You  know  the  stor^  of  the 
Sibvlline  books,  offered  to  one  who  would  not  take  them  when  he  could,  and  on 
eacn  subsequent  occasion  the  number  was  reduced  and  the  price  increased.  It 
may  be  that  way  with  us. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  14, 190U    • 
TESTZMOHT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HIGHOLSOH, 

Manager  Central  Railway  Clearing  Honeef  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

The  oommission  met  at  11.02  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  Manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  Buffalo,  N.  T.« 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  doly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyus.)  You  may  state  your  name,  address,  and  business  to  tho 
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etenompher,  pleaBe.^A.  William  Nicholson,  Manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clear- 
inff  Honse,  BnffalOy  N.  T. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  organization  of  this  clearing 
lioose,  the  purpose  of  its  inception,  its  aims,  and  its  methods. 

Th^WiTNBSS.  (Beading): 

<' CENTRAL  RAILWAY  CLSARINO  HOUSE. 

"The  olearine-honse  principle  was  made  applicable  to  the  through  freight  traffic 
aoconnting  of  ^e  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  its  leased 
And  operated  lines,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller. 

"As  a  natural  sequence,  a  clearing  house  was  established  at  Buifalo,  N.  Y.  (the 

geographical  center  of  the  system),  for  the  purpose  of  handling  certain  details  of 
hrongn  freight  accounts  for  the  allied  roads  terminating  at  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Its  advent  was  publicly  announced,  and  its  authority  set  forth  by  tiie  executive 
departments  in  tne  following  circular: 

'*  [New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Oompanv,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 
Oompanr,  West  Shore  Railroad,  Pittsboigh  and  Lake  Biie  Railroad  Company.] 

"February  10, 1899. 
"joint  notice. 

"Bfr.  William  Nicholson  is  hereby  appointed  manager  of  the  'Buffalo  Railway 
Clearing  House,'  to  be  established  April  1,  proximo,  and  to  have  charge  of  all  accounts 
and  statistics  pertaining  to  througn  freight  business  passing  over  the  above  roads, 
DOW  covered  by  through,  Joint,  or  fast  freight  line  billing. 

tt  a   "D^  Callaway 
"Presi.  N,  Y,  C,  and  H,'e.  B.  B.  and  leased  linee, 

"W.  H.  Newman, 
"Preei.  L.  8.  and  M,  8.  Btoy,  Co. 

"H.  B.  Lbdyaed, 
"Preet,  M.  C.  2?.  B, 

"W.  H.  Cannifp, 
"Prest.  X.  Y,  C,  and  8t  L,  B.  B,  Co. 

"J.  D.  Layng, 
"  Vioe-Preai,  W,  8,  B.  B. 

"J.  M.  SCHOONMAKER, 

"  F.  p.  and  Q,  M,  P.  and  L,  E.  B,  B,  Co, 

"On  February  21, 1899,  a  meeting  of  the  chief  accounting  officers  and  auditors  of 
fkreight  accounts  of  the  system  roads  was  held  in  New  York  City,  when  the  pursuing 
organization  was  effected. 

*' Name.-— The  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House. 

"Location.— Bufftklo,  N.  Y. 

'*Membership.—Ve\r  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  West  Shore 
Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Compan^r,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroiid  Company,  Pittsburgh 
ftnd  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

** Management. — ^The  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

*'Datie$. — ^The  clearance  of  freight-revenue  balances  accruing  between  the  clearing- 
house  roads,  on  all  interline,  Joint,  and  fast  freight  line  traffic  passing  through  Buf- 
falo or  crossing^  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  and  Suspension  Bridge,  billed  on  a 
through  waybill;  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West 
Shore  fast  might  lines. 

"The  complete  and  proper  revision  of  all  billing. 

"  The  compiling  ana  furnishing  to  the  accounting  departments  of  the  roads  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  clearing  house  with  all  statistics,  statements  of  earnings,  etc.,  required 
by  them  from  time  to  time,  and  the  furnishing  to  other  roads  not  members  of  the 
clearing  house  such  information  and  statements  as  formerly  required  from  the  New 
York  Central  and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines. 

"The  checking  and  recording  for  the  roads  members  of  the  clearing  house,  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines,  of  all  joint  or  fast  freight 
line  claims. 

The  keeping,  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager,  of  complete  records  of 
ol  aring  house  and  fast  freight  line  business. 

"  All  freight  agents  of  companies  members  of  the  clearing  house  to  be  considered 
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M  agents  of  the  clearing  honse,  and  to  leepeet  and  comply  with  all  orden  of  fte 
manager  thereof  consistent  with  the  aoconnting  regulations  of  tiie  dearing-hoiin  , 
roads. 

''Clearing-honse  traffic,  other  than  fast  freight  line,  to  be  waybilled  exdanvelT 
without  divisions  of  earnings  on  a  special  clearing-house  waybill,  to  be  need  by  iD 
roads  for  business  within  the  clearing-house  territory. 

"The  clearing  hOnse  to  use,  whenever  practicable,  the  standard  blanks  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers. 

"  On  April  7, 1899,  another  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  for  the  nurpose  of 
electing  an  executive  committee,  to  have  snpervivion  over  the  clearing  nouse  ud 
to  act  upon  questions  aftecting  its  management  and  development,  resulting  in  the 
election  as  such  committee  of  Messrs.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  chairman ;  R.  H.  Hill,  auditor  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway;  A.  J.  Burt,  auditor  Michigan  Central  Railroad;  J.P* 
Curry,  auditor  New  York,  Cnicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad;  C.  H.  Bronson,  anditor 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

''Its  duties  to  be  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  act  on  all  questions  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  olesnDg 
house  as  constituted  or  as  it  may  be  enlarged  fVom  time  to  time. 

**(h)  In  conjunction  with  the  manager,  to  decide  all  matters  relating  to  expeoM 
and  the  division  of  same  as  between  roads  in  interest. 

"  (o)  To  act  on  all  applications  for  increased  membership. 

"  (d)  To  hold  meetings  upon  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  request  of  uy 
3  members. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  clearing  house  began  its  career  with  a  charter  moBh 
bership  of  6  roads,  viz,  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore 
Kuilroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Michigan  Central  Railrosd, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railrosd. 

"The  membership  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  discontinued  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  held  in  New  York  City  on  November  8,  1899,  ume 
to  be  effective  December  1. 1899,  thus  reducing  the  clearance-house  membership  to 
the  5  other  roads  named  aoove,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Bailrotd 
resuming  junction  settlements  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  theNii^tf* 
frontier  under  the  same  arrangement  as  obtained  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
clearing  house.  No  further  change  in  membership  occurred  until  May  1,  1900,  when 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  were  admitted  to  membership. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  companies  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company  have  no  termini  in  Buffalo,  together  with  reasons  of  a  local  chtf^ 
acter,  the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held  March  12,  1901,  changed  the  name 
of  the  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House  to  that  of  the  <  Central  Railway  Clearing 
House.' 

"As  already  stated,  the  initial  province  of  the  clearing  house  was  to  control  fhe 
accounting  of  revenue  on  traffic  passing  the  Niagara  itontier.  This  it  has  sati8fs^ 
torily  accomplished,  and  the  results  have  been  promptly  furnished  to  tiie  accounting 
officers  of  the  roads,  in  accordance  with  their  varied  requirements  necessitated  by  a 
dissimilarity  of  accounts,  and  in  time  for  inclusion  in  their  monthly  records. 

"  From  time  to  time  the  duties  of  the  clearing  house  have  been  largely  increased, 
to  the  extent  that  at  present  it  accounts  for  the  revenue  on  traffic — 

"(a)  Interchanged  between  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
West  Shore  Railroad,  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone 
Railway,  Wallkill  Valley  Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  passing  the  Niagara  frontier. 

"(5)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

"(o)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"(d)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad. 

"  (e)  Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

"  (/)  Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad. 

"(</)  Between  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad,  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill  Valley  Railroad, 
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Beeoh  Creek  Bailioftd,  Lake  Shore  and  Mlehiffan  Sonthem  BaUway,  and  all  Pacific 
coast  roada  where  tranaoontinental  tariffe  apply. 

"Aa  regards  the  latter  class,  viz,  transcontinental  traffic  hetween  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  points,  the  clearing  honse  also  acts  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
and  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroc^  companies  in  the  matter  of  acconnts,  the  agents  of 
these  companies  reporting  to  and  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  clearing  house. 

"The  revenue  on  traffic  between  transcontinental  tariff  points  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  those  within  clearing-house  territory  east  of  the  Niagara  River  (including  those 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroiMs),  via  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  is  also  taken  care  of  in  the  clearing  house,  but  the  proportion  of  such 
traffic  to  and  from  locfd  stations  situate  on  the  unes  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Company  is  accounted  for  by  that  company  direct. 

"Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  clearing  house  practically  all  business  inter- 
ohan{;ed  between  the  roads  was  settled  for  by  the  agents  at  junction  points.  The 
clearmff-honse  territory^  so  far  as  accounting  interests  are  concerned,  is  practically 
one  rai&oad.    The  clearing  house  has  no  intermediate  j  unction  settlements  whatever. 

"The  system  in  vogue  does  more  than  the  modem  audit-office  plan  in  the  way  of 
economical,  expeditious,  and  simple  settlement.  Take,  for  example^  a  shipment  fl*om 
Boston  to  East  St.  Louis.  The  old  Junction-settlement  plan  would  reouire  the  stop- 
ping of  the  waybill  at  Albany,  East  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland  for  Junction  settlement 
Detween  the  roads  handling  the  shipment.    Under  the  modem  audit  office  settlement 

Slan  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  auditor  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
t.  Louis  Railway  to  render  complete  detail  as  to  abstracts,  division  sheets,  summa- 
ries, etc.,  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York  Central  and 
Hnason  River  Railroad,  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  With  the  clearing- 
house plan  the  waybill  would  be  reported  (forwaided)  by  the  agent  at  Boston  and 
(received)  by  the  agent  at  East  St.  Louis  direct  to  the  clearing  house,  where  same 
would  be  accounted  for  to  roads  in  interest.  At  the  end  of  eacn  month  the  proper 
officer  would  be  notified  by  it  of  the  net  debit  or  credit  balance  affecting  the  other 
roads  for  all  waybills  so  handled  in  a  given  month. 

"The  old  method  provided  that  each  individual  waybill  should  be  divided  and 
settled  between  the  roads,  while  now  all  waybills  in  a  month  between  given  points, 
taking  given  subdivisions,  are  bronsht  to  a  total,  which  is  subdivided.  Considering 
the  large  volume  of  business  handled  by  the  clearing-house  roads,  the  possibility 
of  deliverinff  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  rates  or  collecting  proper  charges 
is  wonderfully  increased,  inasmuch  as  shipments  moving  over  the  clearinff-house 
territory  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  beyond  are  waybilled  through  without  any  division 
of  revenue  being  shown  on  the  waybills,  and  as  no  Junction  settlements  between 
affents  are  made,  consequently  no  amounts  are  shown  on  the  waybills  as  advance 
onarges. 

"It  is  therefore  possible  for  agents  to  correct  the  waybills  when  delivery  of  freight 
is  made  to  basis  of  proper  through  rates,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  advances  paid 
connectiuff  railroads,  which  in  case  of  error  would  compel  them  to  secure  authority 
to  change  i>efore  final  settlement  with  consignees. 

"It  is  assumed  that  the  clearing  house  has  done  more  than  any  other  agencyto 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  net  charges.  The 
olearing  house  nullifies  the  multiplied  settlements  of  the  railroads,  expedites  the 
movements,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  minimizes  the  collection  of  over- 
charges, simplifies  the  accounting,  and  concentrates  the  preparation  of  statistics 
and  other  information  for  railroads  in  interest. 

"  The  clearing-house  system  of  accounting  is  based  upon  daily  forwarded  abstracts, 
daily  received  abstracts,  and  monthly  balance  sheets,  with  the  necessary  auxiliary 
forms,  corrections,  etc.,  as  per  sample  forms  herewitiA  submitted. 

"Estimated  railroad  balances  are  drawn  for  weekly,  between  the  financial  offices 
on  figures  ftimished  by  the  clearing  house.  A  final  net  balance  is  drawn  for  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  All  moneys  collected  by  the  affcnts  are  remitted  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  roads  direct,  no  remittances  account  of  revenue  accruing  for  freight 
transportation  being  sent  to  the  clearinff  house. 

''Tne  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  is  handled  by  the 
manager  and  his  chief  clerk.  The  work  is  divided  into  11  departments,  each  in 
charge  of  a  head  clerk,  as  foUows: 

"accountinq  dbpartmsnt. 

» 

"Consists  of  9  clerks  and  takes  care  of  the  seneral  accounts  of  the  clearing  house, 
as  well  as  maintaining  separate  sets  of  generfu  books  for  each  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines,  viz,  the  Red  Line  Transit  Company,  White 
Line  Central  Transit  Company,  Great  Central  Route  'Blue  Line,'  Canada  Southern 
Line,  North  Shore^Despatch,  West  Shore  Line,  Nickel  Plate  Line. 

"The  cashier  handles  the  receipts  and  disbursements  account  of  the  areneral 
expenses  for  the  clearing  house  as  well  as  for  the  fSast  iMght  lines  specified  above. 
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APPORTIONIOENT  DBPARnOBNT. 

''  Has  22  clerks.  This  department  handles  completed  reports  when  received  from 
the  abstract  department;  stamps  same  with  peroentage  stamp,  showing  proper 
percentages  to  be  applied  between  points  shown  thereon.  These  items,  shown  in 
blocks,  are  drawn  off  on  apportionment  sheets,  grouped  as  per  stations  fh>m  and  to. 
At  the  close  of  business  each  month  these  sheets  are  footed,  summaries  b^ianoed 
with  abstract  department,  and  revenue  apportioned  among  aU  roads  interested,  on 
the  basis  agreed  to  and  published  by  the  traffic  officials  of  the  roads, 

''Interline  audit  office  settlement''  accounts  for  all  our  9  roads,  in  conneotion 
with  the  49  roads  west  of  the  clearing-house  territory,  are  handled  by  this  depart- 
ment. 

"STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

"Compiles  road  statistics  and  those  required  by  the  several  fast  freight  lines. 
Makes  classifications  of  commodities  hauled,  on  forms  set  forth  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission ;  prepares  special  statistics  of  tonnage  for  the  various  freight- 
traffic  officials,  and  furnishes  Western  freight  agents  and  others  with  daily  state- 
ments of  billing  covering  their  various  terntories.  This  department  has  a  foroe  of 
33  clerks. 

"abstract  department. 

"Conducts  the  checking  and  auditing  of  forwarded  and  reoeived  abstracts,  sum- 
maries^ etc.,  notifying  agents  of  various  changes  made  in  same.  This  depftrtment 
necessitates  the  employment  of  37  clerks. 

"REVISION  department. 

"With  a  force  of  87  clerks  revises  the  waybills,  issues  oorrections,  files  tissues,  etc* 

"CLAIM  DEPARTMENT. 

"Handles  fast  freight  line  over  and  under  charge  accounts;  checks  varions  daims 
for  the  fast  freight  Tines ;  checks  Joint  and  interline  claims  for  the  claim  agents 
of  the  roads  memberd  of  the  clearing  house,  the  one  check  of  the  clearing  hoase 
answering  for  the  several  checks  under  the  old  system,  when  the  claims  were  senl 
from  one  road  to  another  to  be  handled  by  each  claim  agent  and  checked  by  each 
freight  accountant. 

"This  department  handles  all  final  balance  sheets  of  the  agents  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house,  and  prepares  each  day  for  the  trunk  line  association  a 
report  of  all  east-bound  waybills  passing  the  Niagara  frontier,  this  report  being 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  each  waybill.  This  work  is  conducted  with  a  force  of  a2 
clerks. 

"daily  EARNINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

"This  department  compiles  for  the  9  roads  in  the  clearing  house  statements  of 
dailv  earnings  on  all  business  interchanged,  together  with  earnings  on  audit  office 
settlement  business,  in  connection  with  the  several  transcontinental  routes,  furnish- 
ing daily  statements  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Bailroad  on  audit-settlement  business.  The  weekly  balances  between  the  road  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house  are  estimated  in  this  department,  which  consists  of  13  derka. 

"MAILING  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Employs  10  clerks.  Collects  outgoing  and  opens  incoming  mail.  Strips  interline 
and  fast  freight  line  tissue  copies  of  waybills  and  distributes  same  to  aceountiDg 
officials,  commercial  and  fast  freight  line  agents;  sorts  claims  and  vouchers;  has 
charge  of  all  matter  forwarded  and  received  by  express,  sorts  reports  for  various 
other  departments,  and  performs  general  messenger  service  for  the  clearing  houses 
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BINDERY. 


"This  department  has  1  employee,  who  binds  abstract  books,'  volumes  of  tissue 
copies  of  waybills,  records  of  apportionment,  as  well  as  sundry  volumes  of  records 
used  in  the  clearing  house. 
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''Has  2  clerks,  who  handle  and  distrihate  the  supplies  of  books  and  stationery  and 
fill  the  requisitions  of  agents  for  blank  fbrms,  etc. 
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TBLBQRAPH. 


"This  department  has  1  operator,  who  handles  all  telegraphic  communications 
forwarded  and  received  by  the  clearing  house. 

"The  clearing  house  has  a  total  force  of  220  employees,  divided  as  follows : 

Manager 

Chief  clerk 

Private  secretn^ 

Cashier 

General  bookkeeper 

Head  clerks 

Stenographers 

Telegraph  operator 

Binifor 

Stattoner 

Clerks 196 

Total 220 

"  The  total  number  of  clerks  employed  on  what  may  be  termed  actual  clearing- 
house work  is  158. 

"The  average  clerical  salary  paid  (exclusive  of  superintendence)  is  $44.94. 

"  The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  has  long  since  passed  through  the  crucial 
part  of  its  existence,  and  notwithstanding  a  new  system  of  accounting,  unfamiliar 
alike  to  agents  as  well  as  to  others  in  the  clearing  house,  it  has  been,  mm  account- 
ing, traffic,  and  other  standpoints,  a  success  from  the  date  of  inoeption. 

"A  partial  idea  of  the  enormity  of  its  business,  from  the  date  of  its  organization 
to  the  present,  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics  to  May  1,  1901 : 

Revenue  cleared  between  membership  roads $33, 997, 541. 91 

Total  number  of  tons  forwarded  and  received  from  stations  on  all 

roads,  divided  into  60  commodity  classes 9,626,994 

Total  number  of  waybills  revised  and  iiled  in  revision  department . .  2, 860, 987 

Total  number  of  waybill  copies  handled  and  distributed 14, 300, 198 

Total  amount  increased  revenue,  acoount  revision  department $164, 464. 22 

Total  number  of  waybills  abstracted  for  trunk-line  commissioners 
on  traffic  moving  east  bound  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  showing 
number,  date,  station  from  and  to,  weight  in  pounds,  extended  and 

footed 1,682,986 

Total  number  of  claims  received  from  all  sources  and  cheeked 114, 264 

Total  number  of  letters  written 129,878 

Total  number  of  telegrams  forwarded  and  reoeived 31, 590 

Total  number  pieces  of  mail  handled 1,467,466 

Total  mileage  included  in  clearing-house  territory 11, 257 

Total  number  stations  reporting  to  the  clearing  house 2, 241 

Total  number  agent's  requisitions  for  supplies  filled  by  stationery 

department.... 14,508 

Total  number  of  books  bound  in  bindbig  department  17,680,  divided 
as  follows : 

Abstract  books 13,620 

Volumes  of  tissue  waybills 1,896 

Records  of  apportionment 676 

Sundry  volumes 1,586 

"  Monthly  meetings  for  consultation  in  regard  to  details  are  held  in  the  office  of 
the  manager,  and  are  attended  by  the  auditors  of  freight  accounts  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house. 

"The  clearing  house  is  a  progressive  step  in  railway  accountiuff.  It  is  a  move  in 
the  direction  ofeconomy,  and  when  more  throu^^h  billing  is  established,  more  roads 
admitted,  and  when  a  universal  system  of  freight  accounting  is  adopted  by  the 
auditors  of  the  roads  the  greater  success  of  the  clearing  house  will  be  assured. 
Toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  freight  accounting  the  clearing  house 
has  already  become  an  important  factor. 

"  Prior  to  its  establishment  agents  were  obliged  to  report  all  waybills  forwarded 
and  reoeived  on  each  road  in  the  territory  now  covered  oy  the  clearing  house.    By 
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the  clearing-house  method  a  daily  forwarded  and  reoeiyed  report  now  taikes  tiie 
place  of  the  six  or  eight  formerly  used. 

''Its  methods  represent  the  most  pronounced  concentration  of  thzoagh  freight 
accounting. 

"At  the  recent  railway  congress  in  Paris  Commissioner  Knapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  announced  that  he  &yored  a  clearing-house  system 
for  all  American  railroads. 

"The  late  Ctoorge  R.  Blanchard,  trunk  line  commissioner,  who  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  congress,  fully  agreed  with  Commissioner  Knapin  and  for  proof  referred  to 
'  The  great  success  of  uie  railway  clearing  house  at  Bunaln,  N.  If.' 

"As  regards  the  clearing  house  from  a  traffic  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
railway  traffic  officials  ox  the  United  States  has  written  of  it  as  follows : 

"  '  By  the  arrangement  of  through  billing  with  settlements  through  the  clearing 
house  at  Buffalo,  every  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast  terminalo  of  the  Northern  Pacifie, 
Great  Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Southern  Paoiflc,  including  their  inter- 
mediate lines  and  connections  through  the  gateways  of  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  ete.,  are  through  biUins  and  soliciting  agente  for  every  Eastern  road  that  is  a 
party  te  this  arrangement;  likewise  the  agento  of  the  Eastern  roads  are  oorrespond- 
ingly  agents  for  the  Western  roads. 

"  '  It  is  our  exi>erienoe  that  no  arrangement  of  accounting  between  connecting 
roads  is  so  satisfactory  and  produces  such  good  results  as  that  of  through  bflling 
with  audit  settlement.  The  work  of  the  clearing  house  in  that  connection  has  been 
marvelous.  It  simplifies  accounts,  increases  our  traffic,  disposes  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly of  many  errors  in  billing,  cements  and  brings  tegether  in  closer  relation  the 
various  roads  with  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  great  modem  improvemente 
for  the  settlement  of  interchange  teaffic.  Certainly  no  more  correct,  simple,  or  ben- 
eficial method  can  be  adopted  for  promoting  interchange  business,  as  well  as  sim- 
plifying the  auditing  thereof.' 

"The  clearing  house  is  not  an  institution  or  organization,  strictly  speaking,  but 
is  merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  departments  of  the  individual  railways  repre- 
sented in  its  membership,  the  manager  being  subject,  more  or  less,  te  the  instrao- 
tions  of  the  chief  accounting  officials  of  each  road  in  interest." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  referred  several  times  to  the  fast  freight  line. 
Will^ou  explain  what  those  are,  and  what  the  tendency  is  in  development  of  those 
fast  freight  lines  at  the  present  time — the  relations  that  they  bear  to  accounting^ f — 
A.  The  fast  freight  line  was  started  in  the  days  when  one  road  was  afhiid  to  let  its 
cars  go  on  the  tracks  of  another,  when  they  transferred  freight  and  made  the  aet- 
tlemente  on  the  revenue  thereof  at  Junction  points.  In  order  to  obviate  the  delays 
caused  by  tiiat  method  of  j>rocedure,  various  lines  were  organized,  such  as  the  Blue, 
the  Red,  and  the  White  lines,  for  tiie  purpose  of  allowing  the  oars  to  go  throngh. 
we  will  say,  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  A  special  waybill  was  prepared 
to  meet  the  accounting  requirements,  and  all  read  Blue  or  Red  or  White  line,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  in  ^e  waybills  the  division  of  revenue  among  the  railroads  was 
shown  on  each  single  shipment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  first  junction 
point  was  met  the  agent  of  the  other  road  paid  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  the  initial 
road  the  revenue  due  him.  He  billed  that  car  out,  and  whon  it  camo  to  tiie  next 
road  that  man  collected  his  share  with  the  other  fellow's  charges  shown  as  back 
charges,  and  so  on. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  fast  freight  lines  were  introduced  were  the  through  rates 
made  at  a  difl'erent  figure  from  the  combination  rates  such  as  had  been  eharsed 
before  f  In  other  words,  were  the  rates  accorded  to  these  freight  lines  somewhat 
less  than  the  rates  charged  on  the  preceding  system f — ^A.  No:  i  think  the^  were 
based  on  the  sum  of  the  locals,  there  not  being  any  oompetition  at  that  tune  to 
amount  to  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  What  was  the  relation  of  the  fast  freight  lines  then  to 
the  railroads  f — A.  The  fast  freight  lines  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  branch 
of  the  traffic  department  of  these  combined  railroads. 

Q.  The  ownership  of  the  lines  being  in  the  roads  themselves  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  notice  your  mention  of  tlie  fast  freight  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt  system.  Yon 
omitted  the  Merchants'  Despatch  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  their  relation  to  the  roads  somewhat  different  than  the  other  fast  frelghte  t — 
A»  X  es. 

Q.  A  separate  corporation f — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  corporation. 

Q.  Not  under  the  ownership  of  any  road  or  any  other  ^stemf — A.  I  think  its 
stock  is  owned  chiefly  by  the  New  York  Central  interests.  Other  lines  are  coopera- 
tive, the  expense  of  agents  and  management  and  things  of  that  kind  being  paid  on 
the  basis  of  earnings  by  the  roads  interested. 

Q.  Does  the  Despatch  own  ite  own  carsf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  pays  mileage  for  hauling  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  equal  privileges  with  the  other  fast  freight  lines  owned  immediately  by 
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the  Toadfl  in  respect  to  the  right  of  way ,  etc.  f — A.  It  hM  eqnal  privileges  as  regards 
transportation,  and  it  covers  all  territory  which  the  other  lines  may  cover  individ- 
QaUy.  That  is  to  sav,  the  Red  line  is  confined  to  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Bine  line  to 
the  Michigan  Central.    The  M.  T.  D.  Company  nses  both  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  the  National  Despatch  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a  private  corporation f — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
National  Despatch.  There  are  abont  15  or  more  fast  freight  lines,  I  think,  running 
over  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  these  private  car  lines,  the  railroad  companies  contract  to  pay 
mileage  to  them,  do  they  not f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  audit  accounts  for  separate  i)arties,  such  as  pcivate 
shippers,  who  own  lines  of  carsf — A.  We  have  one  or  two  ]^rivate-car  shippers,  but 
they  are  being  taken  out  of  the  freight  lines  as  fast  as  possible. 

Q.  You  are  at  liberty  to  name  these  f — ^A.  I  could  not  name  them ;  I  do  not  know 
them:  I  know  the  fact  they  are  there;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rates  made — mileage  rates,  the  car^o 
charge — ^made  to  any  of  these  fast  freight  lines,  or  for  shippers  who  own  cars — is  dif- 
ftrent  from  the  rates  charged  to  others f— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  situation  that  has  always  prevailed f — ^A.  Yes;  the  rate  for 
milcMre  is  the  same  for  all,  resardless  of  the  ownership. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  instead  of  charging  by  the  hundred  pounds  shippers  are  able 
to  control  a  line  of  cars,  is  it  your  impression  that  the  charge,  we  will  say,  for  haul- 
ing a  carload  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  would  be  the  same,  whether  it 
went  in  cars  of  the  company  or  in  cars  owned  by  private  individuals? — A.  It  would 
be  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  division  of  earnings  as  applied  between  these  different 
linesf    Is  it  on  the  basis  of  straight  mileage f — A.  It  is  on  a  basis  of  mileage;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  however,  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  short  lines,  of  branch 
lines,  which  are  leased  or  are  operating  separately,  and  which  are  tributary  to  the 
more  important  linesf  Can  you  illustrate  the  svstem  f — ^A.  It  often  happens  that  on 
a  through  line  some  railroads  only  have  a  small  section  of  mileage,  and  to  equalize 
expense  of  putting  on  locomotives  and  pulling  the  train  a  short  distance  they  are 
given  what  we  caU  constructive  mileage,  i.  e.,  additional  miles. 

Q.  In  case  of  systems  of  greater  length,  we  will  say  in  case  of  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg,  ana  roads  of  that  kind,  there  will  be  no  constructive  mile- 
age— that  is,  that  merely  applies  to  short  branch  linesf — A.  Constructive  mileage 
is  a  very  exceptional  thing.    The  distance  is  generally  limited. 

Q.  It  is  then  an  accepted  principle  in  the  distribution  of  earnings  that  distance 
should  be  the  controlling  factor  f — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  the  tariffs  as  a  whole  on  the  systems  of  which  you  speak  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  distance f  That  is  to  say,  is  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  applied  in 
general  f — A.  It  is  applied  in  general,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  an  arbi- 
trary charge  for  physical  disabilities  of  switching  and  delivering— Philadelphia, 
for  instance.  It  is  understood  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  all 
concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  general  a^^reement  with  relation  to  the  other  trunk  lines,  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  distribution  of  earnings  in  interchange  of  traffic,  that 
the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Vanderbilt  system 
shall  be  the  samef  Do  you  each  pursue  a  distinct  policy  of  your  own  in  the  matter 
of  constructive  mileage  and  of  prorating,  division,  etc.f — A.  That  would  be  an 
individual  matter  between  the  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.^  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  on  the  first  way  bill  f — A.  Before 
the  first  through  bill  would  be  issued  that  would  all  be  agreed  with,  consulted  more 
or  less  in  the  matters  of  accounting  to  make  it  uniform  to  the  shipping  interests,  you 
know ;  but  that  is  strictly  a  matter  of  individual  right. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement,  without  any  competition,  or  any 
friction f — A.  No;  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  A  fair  division  f — A.  Yes.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Does  the  Trunk  Line  Association  have  any  jurisdiction  in 
snch  matters  f — A.  I  could  not  say.  This  I  know,  that  the  roads  all  report  east- 
bound  tonnage  to  the  commissioners,  so  they  know  what  is  going  on — see  the  billing 
for  themselves. 

Q.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  see  that  you  speak  of  east-bound  traffic  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  east  and  west  bound  traffic  which  makes  it 
simpler  to  clear  tne  account,  in  one  case  over  the  other  f — ^A.  No,  excepting  in  regard 
to  reporting  this  traffic  to  tne  Trunk  Line  ConmiiBSion,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  the  Trunk  Line  Association  has  to  do  specifically  with  east-bound  busi- 
ness f— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  it  has  no  Jnrisdioiioii  over  west  bonndf— A.  Itliinknot. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  the  east-bound  business  differ  from  the  Western  so  that 
the  roads  can  cooperate,  perhaps,  in  making  up  rates  and  oan  divide  earnings  on 
east-bound  traffic,  while  they  can  not  do  the  same  on  bnsiness  westf — ^A.  well,  I 
oan  not  see  any  difference  between  the  east  and  west  movement  on  that.  I  referred 
to  onr  having  to  report  only  east*boand  traffic  to  the  Trunk  Line  Commissioneiay 
and  handliuff  east-Dound  transcontinental  traffic  for  the  roads  in  interest.  The 
auditors  in  the  West  on  the  transcontinental  traffic,  for  instanoe,  make  up  their 
received  side  of  the  account. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  of  Chicago,  have  to  do  with  business 
originating  in  the  West  and  destined  Eastf  What  are  the  functions  of  that  Central 
Traffic  Association  as  against  the  Trunk  Line  Association  in  New  York,  of  whieh 
Mr.  Goddard  was  formerly  commissioner  f — A.  I  understand  that  it  is  similar  in 
character.  I  do  not  have  any  business  with  them  to  amount  to  anything,  except 
getting  tariffs  and  instructions  to  check  revenues. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  line,  in  order  to  secure  bnsiness,  agrees  to  cart  the  goods  for  no 
charge — in  other  words,  anees  to  include  cartage  in  its  rate — who  would  know 
about  it  in  the  auditing  and  the  clearing  account?-- A.  I  would  not  know  anything 
abont  it,  because  the  bill  would  read  from  the  originating  station,  and  might  not 
show  any  such  expense. 

Q.  How  would  the  accounts  as  between  the  different  roads  be  settled  f  That  is 
sometimes  done  in  order  to  secure  basiness,  is  it  notf — ^A.  That  would  be  done,  I 
presume,  by  voucher. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  the  commission  a  number  of  times  that  that  is 
done  at  times  in  order  to  secure  business.  Is  that  of  as  much  fk^ueuce,  as  frir  as 
you  know,  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  formerly? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  sapposing  it  is  of  less  freouencef — ^A.  I  see  that  a 
great  many  of  our  bills  carry  legitimate  advances  on  them  for  cartage  of  that  kind, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  abont  the  collecting  of  the  revenue  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  but  I  would  not  know  that  fact  if  the  charges  were  left  off*  the 
waybills. 

Q.  Suppose  that  two  lines  are  interchanging  traffic,  and  that  the  Eastern  trunk 
line  accept  the  regular  published  tariff  rate,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  traffic  to 
originate  and  be  carried  on  agreement  by  the  shipping  agent  that  the  Western  line 
would  shrink  its  percentage  f  Or  is  it  done,  as  far  as  you  knowf  What  I  want  to 
bring  ont  is,  how  do  you  effect  your  clearing  between  roads  in  the  case  where  the 
Western  line  has  agreed  to  shrink  its  proportion  f — ^A.  That  would  not  go  into  the 
clearing  house  you  see.  I  only  divide  the  way  bills.  In  a  case  of  tiiat  kind  the  way- 
bills would  be  made  to  read  correctly.  Any  shrinkage  would  be  taken  oare  of  in 
some  other  channel. 

Q.  Would  such  shrinkage  show  as  a  matter  of  record  at  allf — A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  that  system,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  common  at  the  present  timet — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  It  need  not  necessarily  come  to  your  knowledge f — ^A.  No;  it  need  not. 

Q.  Does  the  matter  of  classification  embarrass  a  clearing  house  at  all— the  system 
at  present  in  force  of  several  different  classifications  in  dmerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try f — A.  It  involves  a  ereat  deal  of  labor  in  billing. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  you  overcome  the  difficulty  f  For  instance,  are  all  ahin- 
ments  into  the  Southern  territory  from  the  Official  territory  on  the  Official  Classin- 
cation  or  the  Southern  f — A.  Both. 

Q.  Are  there  special  rules  often  made  by  the  different  railroads  in  interest  f — ^A. 
As  to  certain  commodities  f 

Q.  As  to  which  classification  shall  apply.  For  instance,  from  New  York  to  Nash- 
ville, which  classification  applies? — A.  Well,  we  would  take  the  Official  Classification 
in  that  case.  The  great  bulk  of  the  clearing-house  traffic  is  on  the  Official  Classifi- 
cation. Our  traffic  west  of  Chicago  bears  a  small  percentage  to  the  total  this 
side. 

Q.  Does  any  way  seem  clear  to  you  for  obviating  this  difficulty  of  different  classi- 
fications for  different  parte  of  the  country? — A.  No;  that  has  been  argued  with 
traffic  officials  between  the  East  and  West  for  years.    It  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  objections  from  a  practical  standpoint  that  stand  in  l^e 
wayf— A.  Well,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  where  a  large  class  of  particular 
freight  is  moved,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  to  have  a  lower  classification,  of 
coarse,  than  would  be  prevailing  in  the  East.  That  traffic  would  be  distributed  all 
over  the  different  roads  to  the  Last. 

Q.  In  your  typewritten  statement  you  referred  in  one  place  to  60  commodity 
classes  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  there  more  than  that  at  the  present  time,  or  does  that  vary  from  one  time 
to  another  f — A.  I  think  yon  will  find  that  the  Interstate  Commoroe  Classifioation 
has  abont  40,  beginning  with  the  prodacts  of  the  forests,  etc. 

Q.  Does  the  commodity  system  embarrass  you  at  all  in  the  making  of  rates  f  How 
do  yon  keep  account  of  itf — A.  It  does  not  bother  the  billing  agents  at  all,  because 
it  is  local  at  their  station.  We  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  commodity  tariffs, 
which  are  printed  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  And  they  must,  of  course,  be  filed  uearly  at  the  same  timet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  of  those  commodity  rates  on  west-bound  traflBc  than  east-bound 
traffic  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know ;  could  not  state  that. 

Q.  You  simply  deal  with  themf — ^A.  Just  as  an  accounting  matter;  that  is  all; 
the  why  and  wherefore  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  refer  in  several  places  to  the  new  system  of  acoonnting  in  force  on  rail- 
roads, and  a^ain  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  accounting.  Will  you  specify 
to  the  commission  what  some  of  the  differences  in  accounting  are,  so  far  as  it  affects 
our  interests  heref — A.  As  regards  general  accounts  of  the  railways,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  mapped  out  the  line  for  the  exhibits  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  companies,  but  below  that  comes  the  various  traffic  accounts  which  lead 
np  to  those  figures.  Some  roads  have  a  daily  forwarded  and  a  daily  received 
might  report ;  others  have  weekly  forwarded  and  weekly  received  reports.  Some 
have  daily  forwarded  and  monthly  received  reports ;  some  have  monthly  forwarded 
reports  and  monthly  received  reports.  Nearly  all  railroads  report  corrected  figures 
to  the  auditors,  while  others  report  the  original  figures.  These  are  the  things  we 
have  to  contend  with.  In  other  words,  the  clearing  house  has  to  take  care  of  12 
different  systems  of  accounting,  and  make  its  record  fit  the  ideas  of  the  individual 
companies,  so  far  as  its  accounting  method  is  concerned. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  its  statistician  been  effective 
toward  securing  greater  uniform  accounts  than  previously  f — A.  It  certainly  has. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  furtiier  it  could  do  under  the  present  law,  or  is  it  desirable 
from  a  railroad-accountant  point  of  view,  that  they  should  take  the  initiative  any 
farther f — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  no  doubt  at  work  developing 
these  lines. 

Q.  Are  you  called  upon  to  report  to  them  as  a  distinct  organization  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  accounting  and  auditing  department  of  any  of  the  indi- 
vidual roads  before  you  went  to  the  Clearing- House  Association  f — A.  Yes.  I  have 
been  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Erie,  the  freight  department  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  accounting  department  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  was  auditor 
for  fifteen  years  of  tiie  Fall  BrooK  Railway. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  far  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  respect- 
ing income,  etc.,  are  made  full  and  complete  f — A.  I  think  they  are  made  full  and 
complete.    They  have  to  follow  the  schedule  as  required. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  the  income  accounts 
are  more  strictly  adhered  to  with  firms  than  are  the  operating  accounts.  I  wondered 
if  you  had  |my  experience  in  that  linef—A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  transcontinental  business  f  You  have  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  peculiar  way  respecting  mileage  and  prorating,  etc.  What  are  the 
peculiarities  of  that  business  f — A.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  it  is  covered  by  these 
various  classifications  which  govern  freight  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination. 
The  accounting  part  of  it  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  that  goes.  It  is  only  in  the 
revising  of  the  waybills  that  we  are  inconvenienced. 

Q.  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Transcontinental  Classification  and  the 
Official,  for  instance,  in  a  general  wayf  What  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  distinct  Transcontinental  Classification  f — A.  Well,  that  is  a  traffic 
matter  I  am  not  familiar  with.    I  could  not  answer  that  intelligently. 

Q.  You  keep  the  statistics  of  these  different  roads  respecting  tonnage  earnings, 
etc.! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  amount  of  tonnage  and  earnings  the 
last  few  years f  How  do  they  compare  with  those  of  4  or  5  or  6  years  agof — A.  That 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to  do,  on  account  of  the  clearing  house  having  no 
data  to  compare  with. 

Q.  Can  yon  compare  the  tonnage  and  the  clearings  this  year  with  last  yearf — A. 
Yes.    There  has  been  a  general  increase,  a  gradual  development  month  by  month. 

Q.  Even  over  the  last  yearf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ascribe  that  in  any  way  to  increased  charges  upon  freight,  or  merelv  to 
the  greater  volume  of  earnings,  or  to  maintenance  of  rates  more  strictly  than 
before  f — ^A.  I  ascribe  it  to  maintenance  of  rates  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
coantry.    There  is  more  tonnage  in  every  direction. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained! — A.  Because  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  rates  being  cut. 
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Q.  Do  yon  hear  of  themf — A.  Just  in  a  general  way. 

<^.  Do  the  railroads  theraselves,  as  far  as  yon  know,  desire  that  rates  shonld  be 
maintained  in  their  own  interest!  That  is,  nave  they  mede  an  organized  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  outtiog — to  do  away  with  itf — A.  They  certainlv  havej  ves. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  able  to  cope  with  that  difflcalty  themseiTee,  witn  no  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  anybody  f— A.  I  think  th(^ 
do.  The  community  of  interest  of  railroads  is  the  greatest  factor  I  know  oi  m 
respect  of  maintaining  rat-es. 

Q.  On  the  Vanderbut  svstem  what  is  the  proportion  of  east  and  west  bound  bosi- 
nessf    Is  it  nearly  equal  f — A.  I  can  not  say  positively  about  tilat. 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  attempting  to  increase  the  carrying  and  earnings  within  the 
last  few  years  f    That  is,  to  get  greater  service  out  of  each  car  f — ^A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Can  you  show  the  way  in  which  it  is  greater  in  this  direoftionf — ^A.  On  aooonnt 
of  demurrage  charges  being  applied  to  stations  holding  cars  at  different  timea. 

Q.  Those  are  being  enforced f— A.  They  are  moving  the  cars  quicker,  taming 
them  faster  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Q.  The  clearinghouse  contributes  to  that  endf — ^A.  Yes;  because  the  cars  are 
moved  quicker  under  that  system;  no  holding  cars  for  waybill  at  Junctions.  After 
the  cars  get  to  destination  it  is  fair  to  presume  they  will  get  back  quicker. 

Q.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  clearing-house  association  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  roads  toward  consolidation — toward  community  of  interest  f  Is  it  likely 
to  lead  to  the  establishment,  in  your  judgment,  of  a  universal  clearing  house f — ^A. 
A  universal  clearing  house  for  American  railways  would  be  stupendous.  I  do  net 
think  it  could  be  accomplished  on  account  of  the  immense  territory  involved.  The 
clearing  house  in  England  takes  care  of  a  territory  about  equal  in  size  to  New  York 
State,  requiring  a  clerical  force  of  thousands,  so  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  clearing  houses  in  Europe— on  the  Continent f — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any,  except  1  in  Ireland. 

Q.  That  clears  for  all  roads  in  Ireland! — A.  I  could  not  say  positively.  I  imag- 
ine so. 

Q.  Coming  back  once  more  to  the  matter  of  fast-freight  lines,  are  they  gradoally 
passing  out  of  usef  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  now  that 
they  have  these  mat  organized  systems,  to  do  away  with  themf— A.  I  think  the 
tendency  is  in  that  direction,  for  some  years  ago  we  had  8  managers  for  8  different 
lines,  which  are  now  under  the  management  of  1.  They  are  consmidating  the  lines, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  these  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  the  Vanderbilt  system 
greater  or  less  than  those  operating  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  otiier  trunk 
lines  f — ^A.  They  are  more  numerous. 

Q.  Why  shonld  that  bef— A.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
handle  all  their  through  trafiQc  east  and  west  by  way  of  the  Star  Union  line,  or  the 
Empire  line. 

Q.  What  are  these  lines f  Are  they  distinct  corporations,  or  merely  trade-marks 
for  routes  f — A.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  tney  are  trade-marks  for  securing 
fk'eight.  The  Pennsylvania  adopts  tne  system  of  settling  at  all  Junction  points 
where  anyone  enters  the  territory. 

Q.  Yon  mean  settling  by  cashT — A.  Yes;  either  by  cash  or  balance  agreed  on  by 
the  two  agents,  and  then  remitted  by  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Is  the  Union  Freight  Line,  operating  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  distinet 
corporation  f — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  It  has  its  own  soliciting  agents,  however,  does  it  not,  with  offices  distinet f — 
A.  I  think  it  has.    I  am  not  sure  of  that;  we  have  on  our  lines. 

Q.  Do  all  of  your  lines,  for  instance,  have  different  offices  f  Do  they  solicit  fteight 
in  the  name  of  the  lines  rather  than  in  the  name  of  the  company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  them  distinct — in  all  your  accounts  do  you  debit  and  credit  to  the 
acconnt  of  the  Blue,  White,  or  Red  Line,  as  the  case  may  bef — A.  They  maintam 
separate  accounts,  ledgers,  journals,  cash  books  in  each  line;  yes. 

Q.  And  also  in  the  case  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch  Line,  to  which  reference  has 
been  madef — A.  Not  the  M.  D.  T. ;  no,  sir.    They  are  kept  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  particular  f— A.  Only  the  revising  of  their 
biUin^^;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  respecting  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lading 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  f  Testimony  has  been  offered  here  at  various  times  as 
to  the  inconvenience  of  having  bills  of  lading  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country! — A.  I  think  a  movement  has  been  started  for  uniform  bills  of  lading,  nni- 
form  freight  and  expense  bills,  all  over  the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  uniform.  The  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  has  adopted  a 
standard  waybill  which  is  now  used  by  160  railroads. 

Q.  Those  are  mostly  in  the  trunk-line  territory? — A.  All  over;  everywhere. 
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Q.  Are  they  nsed  as  a  general  thing  in  the  South,  do  yon  knowf — ^A.  Tee.  I  am 
speakinff  of  waybille— I  do  not  know  about  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  What  does  the  waybill  specify  respecting  liability  f— A.  Nothing  at  all,  except 
the  published  instructions  Tequired  to  be  notM  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  the  waybill  limit  the  railroad  as  to  liability  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  waybill  as  a  contract  in  any  way  commit  the  railroad  in  its  liability  ? — 
A.  No ;  not  as  I  can  say.    It  is  nothing  more  than  an  account — a  bill. 

Q.  Not  until  the  bill  of  lading  is  signed f— A.  The  bill  of  lading  is  the  contract; 
yes. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Michigan  Central  withdraw  from  the  clearing-house  association  f 
Tou  referred  in  your  statement  to  that  fact. — A.  The  Michigan  Central  had  a 
weekly  system  of  accounts;  another  reason  was,  I  presume,  that  they  preferred  to 
handle  their  own  accounts.  They  found  more  or  less  fault  with  the  clearing-house 
method,  claiming  it  to  be  more  expensive.  In  consequence  thereof,  they  were 
requested  bv  the  executive  committee  to  withdraw  their  membership. 

Q.  Does  the  clearing-house  system,  then,  enable  each  road  in  interest  to  arrive  at  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  ^e  total  basiness  done  by  its  competitors  f — ^A.  No;  that 
information  is  never  given. 

Q.  It  is  not  published  in  any  way,  of  course f — A.  No.  The  auditor  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Bailroad  finds  any  information  that  is  required  to  see  that  his  revenue  is 
properly  accounted  for,  but  as  regards  the  Michigan  Central  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say. 

Q.  There  is,  then,  a  possible  objection  to  this  system  in  this  way,  as  evidenced  by 
the  action  of  the  Michiffan  Central.  Has  this  clearing  house  taken  any  steps  to 
obviate  that  objection;  that  Is,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  each  road  peculiar  to  itself  f — 
A.  The  accounts  of  each  road  are  kept  by  themselves.  We  are  not  allowed  to  ffive, 
nor  never  have  given,  information  of  one  road  for  the  benefit  of  another.  We  have 
strictly  adhered  to  that  rule,  because  the  manager  is  nothing  more  than  an  accounting 
officiflj  of  each  individual  road,  and  has  to  protect  the  int^est  of  each  road  against 
the  others.  The  trafiQc  manager  of  one  road  can  not  tell  him  to  do  anything  unless 
the  trafiQc  managers  of  the  other  roads  give  their  consent.  This  method  has  led 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  clearing  house. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  these  roads  you  nave  an  advantage,  do  you  not,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  controlled  by  the  same  parties.  Would  there  not  be 
more  or  less  difiAculty  if  systems  not  controlled  by  the  same  interests  were  to  become 
members  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  make  any  difference.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should.  There  was  some  talk  once  of  having  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Westorn  and  other  outside  roads  admitted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  this  system  of  yours  has 
abolished  the  old  system  of  the  settlement  of  agents  at  the  junction  points  f — A. 
Tes. 

Q.  Do  your  waybills  carry  on  them  now  the  pro  rate  of  all  the  rates — for  instance, 
a  transcontinental  billf — A.  No:  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  fast-freight  lines  carry  the  pro  rate  on  their  billf — A.  Yes. 
.    Q.  As  a  matter  of  settlement  for  the  fast  freight,  then,  they  have  got  to  still  hold^ 
the  pro  rate f— A.  No;  I  can  explain  that  to  you  better  this  way.    The  fast-freight* 
bill  can  begin  on  a  road  outside  of  the  clearing  honse  and  end  on  one  outside  its  terri- 
toi^.   Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  she  w  the  proportion  up  to  the  entering  junction 
and  from  the  delivery  junction  at  both  ends  of  the  clearing-house  territory,  there 
being  in  the  line  roads  which  are  not  in  the  clearing  house. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  simplification  entirely  for  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  keeping 
accounts  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Its  merits  are  simply  the  fact  that  it  is  a  systematic  and  a  correct  way  of  keep- 
ing accounts  and  a  quick  way  of  disposing  of  overcharges  and  other  common  differ- 
ences that  happen  in  inransportationf— A.  xes. 

Q.  That  is,  you  reach  a  quicker  result  throngh  this,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
present  to  the  head  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  tne  entire  tonnage  and  the  proportion 
of  earnings  and  everything  elsef-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often — day  by  day  or  week  by  week  or  month  by  month  f — A.  We  furnish 
earnings  to  the  various  departments  every  day  and  some  statistics  every  day  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  that  this  or  that  traffic  manager  may  require — anything  of 
that  kind. 

^.  So  that  it  presents  to  the  central  office  in  New  York  City  the  earning  ability  of 
every  single  part  of  the  roadf — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  clearing-house  traffic  is  concerned. 

'Q.  You  nave  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  so-called  Vanderbilt  roads  west  of  Chicago. 
Does  your  clearing  house  in  Buffalo  take  in  the  clearings  west  of  Chicago? — A.  No; 
I  can  explain  it  to  you  in  this  way :  East  of  Chicago  we  take  oare  of  everything, 
And  the  auditors  of  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  take  care  of  the  West.  The 
accounts  are  based  on  a  received  basis  both  ways ;  l^e  auditors  report  the  fireight 
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tbey  receive  west,  and  we  report  east  of  Chicago  all  freight  received  and  we  stzihe  a 
balance  on  the  plan  of  the  association  of  acconntinff  offices. 

Q.  Yon  make  no  account  of  a  bill  originating  east  here  and  passing  throngh  west 
on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern — ^yoor  account  does  not  take  in  this  matter  west 
of  Chicago? — A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  practically  your  clearing  boose  is  for  the  eastern  business  t — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  not  for  Chici^o  and  the  western  through  business  f— A.  That  is  it  exaetly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Are  your  books  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  f— A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  question  has  ever  come  a  p. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  given  anthortty  to 
examine  the  books  of  railroad  companies  and  to  audit  from  an  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  clearing  house.  It  could  arrive  at  some  information  lespecting  the 
earnings  of  each  of  tne  systems  and  each  part  of  this  system,  could  it  notf — ^A.  It 
could  on  freig^ht;  yes.  We  publish  no  reports  of  any  kind.  Our  figures  are  all 
incorporated  in  the  auditors'  books  of  the  various  companies  and  they  pabliih 
them,  of  course.  They  incorporate  our  figures  with  theirs.  The  clearing  house  is 
merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  department. 

Q.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  in  any  detail  upon  the  system  of  aocoiinting 
prescribed  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  is  that  ftilly  in  accord  with 
the  forms  adopted  by  the  association  of  railway  accountantsf — ^A.  It  is  folly  in 
accord  with  the  association,  except  in  minor  details. 

Q.  There  is  complete  harmony  of  action,  then,  aa  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  these  railroad  officiids  in  that  respect f — ^A.  Perfect  luuinony 
exists  between  them.  They  are  conferring  with  the  executive  committee  of  tiie 
association  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  that  there  was  a  shrinkage  on  the  part  of  your 
waybills — say,  east  of  Chicago  for  west  bonnd  freight.  You  would  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  by  the  waybill,  whether  there  was  a  shrinkage  or  notf— A.  lliat 
is  right. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  there  is  such  a  custom  at  allf  Say  a  bill  with  a  propv 
pro  rate  is  carried  right  to  Chicago,  and  after  that  there  is  a  shrinkage  on  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  for  instance.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  railroading  f  Is  it  done  at  all, 
or  has  it  ever  been  done  in  your  knowledge  as  a  railroad  manf— A.  A  shrinkage  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central! 

Q.  Yes;  in  freight  on  the  delivery  back  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  to  any  point. — ^A. 
It  was  done  years  ago  in  a  similar  case.    I  can  not  remember  the  road. 

Q.  Can  yon  now,  under  modem  railroad  accounting,  independent  of  the  syatem  of 
the  clearing  house f  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  a  rate  being  made  out  on  one- third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  business  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  who  eon- 
tracts  for  five-sixths  of  itf — A.  No;  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  be  possible  witii- 
out  their  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  It  might  be  done,  however,  with  the  acqaiesoenoe  of  the 
party  controlling  the  iive-sixths,  might  it  notf — ^A.  Anything  might  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqohar.)  But  as  a  railroad  man  practicaUy,  wh^  should  not  the 
rebate  be  taken  oat  of  the  whole  business,  all  parties  equally  suffering,  if  there  was 
a  rebate  made  at  the  endf — A.  Well,  it  would  be  probably  handled  there  through  A 
voucher.  The  billing  would  not  be  changed  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
the  agents  reporting  it  and  the  competitors  seeing  the  waybill  properly  made  out 
and  collected,  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  fact  the  same  as  they  would  if  it 
were  published  on  the  face  of  the  waybill. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  very  well  donef  It  wonld  be  a  very  exceptional  thing  in  a 
great  business  such  as  you  control  there,  with  220  clerks,  for  instance  f^A.  To  do  it 
on  a  way  bill  f 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  know  we  allow  nothing  to  get  by  unless  it  is  on  the  published  tariffs 
of  the  traffic  department.  We  are  watched  very  closely  on  that,  because  we  are  not 
one  road,  but  two  or  more,  and  the  traffic  mana^re  watch  at  both  ends.  All  we  do 
is  to  follow  instructions  as  regards  the  billing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  strictly  a  clearing  house,  without  the  Initiation  of  any 
changes  or  disorimiuations  of  any  kind  whatever  f — A.  Yesj  that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  the  establishment  of  the  clearing  house  had  the  effect 
of  simplifying  the  work  of  auditing  at  the  several  headc^uarters  of  the  railroad f— 
A.  Very  much.  We  give  the  auditors  a  debit  and  credit  balance  affecting  every 
agent  on  his  system  on  the  19th  of  the  month^that  is,  the  first  month  after  the 
account  is  closed.     We  use  the  whole  system  of  the  clearing  house  as  one  railroad. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  as  the  expense  of  the  clerical  force  is  concerned,  is  it  an  economy 
to  the  several  companies f — A.  It  certainly  is;  yes.  The  proportion  I  would  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  incorporating  the  passenger  acconntinf  in 
your  clearing  housef — A.  That  has  been  talked  of,  but  I  can  not  see  personal! v  where 
anything  would  be  gained  by  it,  the  passenger  business  being  all  prepaid— that  is, 
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yoa  boy  a  ticket  which  carries  you  to  your  destination.    Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
freight  is  collected  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  This  is  simply  a  clearing  house  of  accoants,  and  not  of  cars,  I  Bapi>ose. — A. 
No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cars, other  than  as  they  may  affect  oar  distinct 
fast  freight  line  accounts.  The  practice  of  remitting  mileac^  to  the  lines  is  being 
discontinued  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  car  accountants  of  the  different  roads  can 
handle  that  themselyes.    The  clearing  house  has  no  interest  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Mr.  Blanchard  has  testified  publicly  that  these  flut  freight 
lines  were  very  expensive  to  the  railroads  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  Do  you  Know  any  way  in  which  they  operate  to  the  disadvan&ge  of  the 
lines f  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  railroads  in  getting  rid  once  and  for 
iftll  of  these  fast-freight  lines f— A.  The  traffic  officials  look  ui>on  the  line  as  a  sort  of 
trade-mark  and  consider  that  a  great  many  shippers  who  send  freight  over  the  Bed 
line  do  it  because  it  is  the  Bed  line.  They  do  not  know  what  railroads  it  runs  over 
at  all.  The  Merchants'  Despatch  the  same  way.  But  in  the  western  country  the 
other  side  of  Chicago  the  fast  freight  line  is  practically  unknown.  Business  across 
the  continent  from  that  gateway  has  been  billed  for  years  on  the  road  bill.  It  costs 
to  operate  a  fast  freight  line  from  2.5  to  6.6  per  cent. 

Q.  Ton  mean  administration  expenses f — A.  Agencies,  printing,  etc.,  general 
expense. 

Q.  A  part  of  those  expenses,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  roads  them- 
oelTcsf — A.  Tes.  The  lines  are  cooperative,  and  each  line  pays  on  the  basis  of  its 
earnings  its  amount  of  expenses. 

Q.  Is  the  general  opinion  of  railroad  mftnasers  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  roads  themselves  to  have  these  fast  freignt  lines  abolished  f — ^A.  From  a  traffic 
standpoint  they  want  them  maintained;  from  an  accounting  standpoint  it  would  be 
an  exceftent  thing  for  us  and  an  economy  if  they  were  abolished. 

Q.  It  would  save  money  to  the  roads  f — ^A.  It  would  save  money  in  the  accounting 
department.  Whether  we  would  lose  in  the  soliciting  of  freight  is  for  the  traffic 
officios  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  If  they  were  entirely  abolished  you  would  lose  the  entire 
iK>wer  of  the  solicitation  of  freight  that  there  is  now  in  the  competition  between 
lines  f — A.  I  presume  that  is  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact^  too,  that  Western  merchants  especially  patronize  the  Bed  or  the 
White  or  the  Blue  line  simply  because  they  have  had  good  service  for  a  |^at  many 
years;  better  service  than  even  the  roads  could  give  themf — A.  Well,  it  is  the  roads 
that  have  given  it,  you  know,  and  it  is  the  roads  that  have  to  give  it  in  the  end. 
Of  course,  preference  is  given  to  them,  on  account  of  their  being  fast  freight  lines. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  character  of  service  about  the  fast  freight 
lines  anywhere,  is  there  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  found  on  the  American  railroads,  and  the  cus- 
tomers are  willing  to  pay  for  itf — ^A.  Into  that  comparison  also  enters  special  trains, 
like  our  special  horse  toains,  for  instance,  or  the  live-stock  trains.    I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  those  trains  surpass  the  fast  freights  in  speed.    I  will  not  say  that,  pesiti  vely,  , 
1>ut  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  You  save  the  impression  at  the  outset  that  these  fast  freight 
lines  originated  because  of  the  disjoin  tea  condition  of  the  railway  systems  f — A.  les. 

Q.  Now  that  the  railroads  have  come  together,  is  there  the  same  justification  for 
them  from  the  railroad  manager's  standpoint  as  there  was  formerly  f— A.  Only  from 
the  soliciting  side;  from  the  accounting  side  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Ton  used  the  word  '<  trade-mark.''  It  is  trade  holding,  is 
itnotf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  fast  freight  lines  have  thoroughly  done  their  business  and  they  hold  their 
boaineest — ^A.  And  thej  had  the  fortune  of  starting  in  at  a  time  when  the  traffic  was 
pretty  poor. 

Q.  And  they  have  always  had  the  advantage  of  taking  up  their  waybills  when  the 
Toad  could  not  make  them  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  had  to  take  division  sheets  and  make  them  up  in  the  early  daysf — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Is  all  this  true  of  the  lines  like  the  Merchants'  Despatch  and 
the  Bine,  Bed,  and  White  lines  f  That  is  to  say,  do  the  railroads  regard  the  dispatch 
lines  with  real  favor  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  no  discrimination.  It  is  merely  a  branch 
of  their  traffic  and  operating  departments.  There  is  no  favor,  and  the  mileage  is 
the  same  for  each  car  whether  it  is  their  car,  yours,  or  mine. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 
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WASHmoTON,  D.  C,  Ma^  11, 1901. 
TBSTIMOHT  07  HB.  ISAAC  LEOPOLD  RICE, 

PreMent  Consolidated  Bubher  Tire  ComjMMijf,  100  Broadvay,  New  York, 

The  oommission  met  at  10.06  a.  m..  Viee-Chairman  Phillips  presiding^.  At  2.50 
p.  ID.  Mr.  Isaao  Leopold  Rice  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  yon  state  yonr  ftill  name,  ocoupation,  and  addreaaf — A^ 
My  name  is  Isaac  Leopold  Rice. 

Q.  And  occupation  t — A.  My  occnpation  is  difficult  to  define.  I  am  preaideiit 
of  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  deyeloping  inyentions,  such  as  the  Electric 
Boat  Company,  which  includes  the  Holland  submarine  boat.  I  suppose  yon  hare 
heard  of  the  Consolidated  Equipment  Company,  which  produces  electricity  for  light- 
ing trains  from  the  motion  of  tne  wheels!  I  am  also  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Company,  and  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Casein  Company  of  America^ 
which  is  developlnff  a  new  raw  material  in  milk  which  is  entering  large! v  into 
industries  now,  sncn  as  the  paint  industry,  paper  sizing,  glue,  sugar  of  milk,  and 
other  cognate  industries.  All  of  these  are  based  on  patwits  granted  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

USUAL  MODE  OF  OAPITALIZUTO  COMPANIES  BASED  OK  PATENTS. 

Q.  In  the  organization  of  companies  based  upon  patents,  what  is  your  praetiee 
respecting  capitalization  f — A.  Well,  the  usual  practice  is  this :  The  working  capital 
is  provided  by  the  preferred  stock,  which  is  paid  for  in  cash,  and  by  means  of  wnicih 
the  patents  are  developed.    The  patents  themselves  are  valued  in  common  stock. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  preferred  stock  is  equal  to  the  actual  value  of  the  tangible, 
physical  plant,  machinery,  buildinff,  supplies,  and  so  forth f — ^A.  Well,  in  new  inven- 
tions, as  a  rule,  they  have  no  tangible  plant.  That  all  has  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
capital  which  is  subscribed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  electric- vehicle  industry.  I  am 
the  father  of  that  indus^  in  the  United  States.  I  secured  a  lot  of  cash  in  thai 
industry,  about  $12,000,000,  when  practically  there  was  not  a  plant  in  existence, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  business.  Take  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company.  I  am  founder  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  we  started 
with  the  mere  patents;  the  money  first  has  to  be  raised  to  develop  tne  industry. 

MODE  OF  PROMOTION— STOCKS  NOT  LISTED. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  process  of  promotion  in  case  of  companies  of  that  kindf  Is 
the  money  usually  advanced  by  an  underwriting  syndicate  of  bankeisf — ^A.  Well,  in 
'  my  case  I  have  no  syndicate,  but  I  have  a  number  of  fHends  who  have  confidence  in 
my  judgment,  and  if  I  tell  them  that  it  is  a  food  thing  they  will  subscribe  the 
money.  I  usually  head  the  list  by  the  largest  subscription,  very  much  the  largest 
My  friends  follow  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  businees;  it  may 
be  $1,000,000,  or,  as  it  was  in  the  vehicle  business,  $12,000,000;  it  depends  on  the 
amount  actually  required  to  develop  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  companies  of  which  you  speak  owned  broadly  throughout 
the  country,  or  are  they  owned  by  a  few  people  t — A.  Owned  broadly. 

Q.  They  are,  therefore,  listed  on  the  exchange  f — A.  No;  they  are  not  listed  on  the 
exchange,  but  are  dealt  in  without  being  listed.  I  myself  am  not  what  is  called  a 
promoter  at  all.  I  take  these  things  with  the  intention  of  developing  the  indnstrv, 
and  the  people  aid  as  they  please  with  their  stock  subscriptions.  I  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  manipulating  the  stock  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  hare  never 
done  that ;  it  is  not  in  my  line  at  all ;  people  buy  and  sell  the  stocks  according  to 
the  value  that  they  believe  them  to  have. 

STOCK  IS  ISSUED  IN  PROPORTION  TO  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  THE  PATENT. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  such  companies,  at  the  outset,  is  the  stock  usuallv  issued  at  a 
considerable  discount  f — A.  Iso;  we  can  not  issue  at  a  discount.  The  law  does  not 
allow  that.    It  is  all  issued  at  par. 

Q.  What  law  do  you  refer  tot  In  what  States  are  most  of  these  companies 
organized  f — A.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time  require  that  the 
stock  shall  not  be  issued  at  a  discount f — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  positive. 
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Q.  Do  yon  moftn,  then,  that  the  stock  is  issued  only  to  such  an  amonnt  as  will 
probably  make  it  eqnal  to  par  selling  valnef — A.  The  valuation  is  fixed,  although 
nobody  can  tell  absolutely,  but  of  course  if  a  yaluation  were  to  be  extravagant  it 
would  give  the  business  a  black  eye  to  start  with.  If  I  value  a  patent  at  $5,000,000 
it  means  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  patent  will  pay  interest  on  $5,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  by  which  you  determine  value f — A.  Yes;  that  is  tne  way  by 
which  patent  values  are  determined.  It  is  like  a  mine.  You  buy  a  mine;  you  do 
not  know  what  is  in  it;  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it:  yon  have  to  capitalize 
it  at  something,  and  you  capitalize  it  at  whatever  your  valuation  is,  provided  you 
act  in  good  faith. 

THE  WORKING  CAPITAL  16  BBCUBXD  BT  ISSUING  PREFBRRED  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Does  that  value  include  the  working  capital! — A.  Not 
always ;  the  working  capital  is  often  represented  by  preferred  stock,  which  repre- 
Bents  actual  cash. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplbt.  )  Is  that  at  all  different  from  the  practice  prevailing  some  years 
ago  by  which  working  capital  was  obtained  from  banks  by  loans  t — A.  Well,  1  have 
a  noly  horror  of  debts,  loans,  bonds,  and  evervthin^  of  that  kind.  I  believe  people 
who  go  into  a  venture  of  this  kind  should  risk  their  money.  They  know  they  nsk 
it,  and  I  do  not  go  to  widows  and  orphnns  for  money  of  that  kind;  but  unless  people 
risked  their  money  we  should  still  be  cave  dwellers.  The  only  thing  that  makes 
progress  in  the  world  is  that  people  are  willing  to  risk  money  for  new  inventions. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  capital  under  those  circumstances 
to  buy  preferred  stock  which  is  not  a  lien  on  the  property? — A.  Well,  there  is  no  dis- 
inclination among  some  people.  The  people  who  want  Government  bonds  and 
fiecnrities  of  that  kind  would  not,  of  course,  risk  their  money.  Other  people  would 
rather  go  to  the  stock  exchange  and  buy  stock  on  the  market  and  gamble,  rather 
than  risk  their  money  on  valuable  inventions  that  are  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  tiie 
oonntry .    Most  of  these  inventions  I  speak  of  have  been  of  very  great  value. 

organization  and  capitalization  of  the  consolidated  rubber  tire  company. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  practice  of  setting  aside  certain  amounts  for  depreciation  f — A, 
Tee. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  practice  isf  To  make  this  a  little  more  specific,  will 
yon  make  a  statement  respecting  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  its  capital  and  the  circumstances  under  which  that  issue  was 
made  f — A.  I  was  not  the  organ  izer  of  the  Rubber  Tire  Company.  I  was  asked  to  take 
the  presidency  of  it  after  it  was  organized. 

Q.  You  are,  however,  informed  of  its  present  condition  f — A.  Yes.  The  theory  there 
was  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  newly  patented  article,  because  at  that  time 
this  particular  rubber  tire,  callM  the  Kelly  or  the  Qrant  tire,  was  very  largely 
developed ;  in  fact,  at  the  time  its  patents  had  just  been  sustained  it  was  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  as  it  still  is.  It  was  not  the  case  of  my  other  companies,  where  the 
investors  were  taking  somethinp;  that  had  no  real  existence  at  the  time  and  develop- 
ing it  into  something  commercially  valuable,  but  it  was  taking  something  alreaoy 
commercially  very  vuuable  and  which  bad  a  fixed  value  on  account  of  ite  earning 
oapacity. 

Q.  Can  ^ou  state  to  us  the  manner  in  which  that  company  was  organized  and 
what  the  issues  of  stock  weref — A.  There  were  issues  of  four  millions  of  preferred 
stock  and  four  millions,  of  common  stock.  In  other  words,  the  patents  were 
appraised — ^not  only  the  patents,  but  the  business,  the  earnings,  the  assets,  and  all 
tnese  together  were  appraised  as  being  worth  $8,000,000. 

Q.  Was  that  company  formed  from  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies f — A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  It  had  grown  as  a  unitf — A.  It  was  in  this  way:  The  patent  of  this  company 
had  been  sustained,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  other  companies  went 
out  of  business,  and  practically  this  company  fell  heir  to  all  their  business.  But  it 
was  not  a  consolidation  in  the  sense  of  a  trust  at  all,  and  thepe  are  to-day  numerous 
concerns  in  the  rubber-tire  field.  The  question  with  us  is  whether  the  patent,  which 
has  been  sustained  in  one  court,  will  be  sustained  in  the  other  courts  where  suits 
are  now  pending.  In,  that  case  we  shall  probably  be  the  only  tire  manufacturers  in 
the  market,  and  of  course  the  patent  will  then  be  extremely  valuable. 

Q.  Does  your  charter  permit  you  to  enlarge  your  capital  as  such  decisions  of  the 
courts  shall  seem  to  warrant! — A.  No;  we  can  not  increase  the  valuation;  that  we 
can  not  do. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  secure  a  new  charter  in  order  to  do  thatf — A.  No;  we  would 
not  do  thatb    We  would  not  increase  the  capitalization. 
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Btooky  not  in  bonds,  I  reallv  do  not  see  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differenoe.  Sup- 
posing you  issae  $16,000,000  of  stock,  we  will  say ;  it  sells  at  $10  a  share;  yon  hare 
really  iasned  160,000  shares  of  stock  worth  $1,600,000.  Supposine  yoa  red  nee  the 
capitalization  $10  a  share,  and  yon  still  have  160,000  shares  worth  $1,600^000.  As 
lonj;  as  there  is  not  question  of  public  policy,  as  long  as  there  is  no  qnestion  of  trans- 
portation involving  protection  against  excessive  rates,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
I  never  could  see  what  difference  it  made  how  much  stock  there  was. 

BONDED   INDEBTKDNB8S   18  GENERALLY   UNDESIRABLE. 

3.  In  discussing  as  we  were  the  basis  of  capitalization,  your  remarks  are  partica- 
y  applicable  to  industrial  companies  and  not  to  railroads f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yon  do  not  re<rard  bonds  as  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  company  or  tbt 
investor? — A.  I  think  a  debt  is  always  a  burden,  and  the  dangers  of  tronble  and 
panics  and  upheavals  are  very  mnch  less  if  the  bonded  indebte&ess  of  railroads  or 
industrial  companies  is  small. 

ACCOUNTS  SHOULD  BE  PUBLISHED  AS  SOON  AS  COMPANIES  ARE  ON  AN  EARNIKO  BASIS. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  respecting  publicity  of  accounts  in  the  case  of  compamaB 
such  as  those  yon  have  mentioned,  in  which  the  general  public  invest;  do  yon  aceept 
any  responsibility  to  make  public  reports  t — A.  My  principle  has  always  been  that 
as  soon  as  the  company  is  on  an  earning  basis,  when  it  has  passed  the  development 
stage,  it  should  furnish  accounts  to  the  public.  As  long  as  the  company  is  strogglin^ 
in  tne  development  stage,  then,  to  publish  the  accoucts  would  be  misleading  for  thii 
reason :  If  you  are  building  a  house  and  you  are  laying  the  foundation,  you  have  not 
anything  to  show  for  the  house.  If  anybody  goes  to  see  the  building  and  finds 
nothing;  he  thinks  you  have  notiiing  and  he  is  misled;  but  aflrcr  it  is  finished  yoo 
have  your  house  and  he  can  see  it.  In  the  same  way  you  take  a  company  in  the 
early  st-age  of  development,  with  the  vast  amount  of  money  required  to  develop  it, 
and  if  you  would  simply  give  tbe  cost  of  this  development  to  the  public  and  to  the 
stockholders,  they  would  all  be  panic  stricken,  because  they  can  not  see  what  is 
coming.  These  are  development  periods  and  they  are  known  to  be  such,  and  stock- 
holders put  their  money  in  for  that  purpose.  But  when  the  period  is  reached  that 
yon  are  on  an  earning  basis-^ln  other  words,  when  you  have  become  commeroial— 
then  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  the  stockholders. 

MAKING  PUBLIC  THE  COSTS  OF  PROMOTION. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  any  of  the  States,  so  far  as  yon  know,  require  a  statement 
respecting  the  costn  of  promotion  in  the  first  instance  of  these  companies  f — ^A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge ;  I  have  only  experience  with  corporations  organized  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  insertion  in  all  cases  in  companies'  statements  of  the 
cost  of  promotion — that  is,  promoters'  profits  and  fees  incidental  to  organization, 
cost  of  underwriting,  etc.  f— A.  Why,  that  is  a  new  qnestion;  I  do  not  know'how  to 
answer  that  exactly.  You  see  the  cost  of  promotion  is  a  very  indefinite  thing.  For 
instlince,  some  people  who  obtain  stock  by  reason  of  promotion  receive  it  not  only 
for  the  promotion,  but  for  all  the  services  to  be  rendered  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 
It  is  a  little  bit  difficult. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  was  any  stock  issued 
for  payment  for  promotion t — A.  No;  no  stock  can  be  issued  lor  payment  for  promo- 
tion.   The  law  does  not  allow  that. 

Q.  Are  stockholders  generally  entitled  to  a  statement  respecting  the  cost  of  pro- 
motion f — A.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  sa^.  For  instance,  a  man  has  a 
patent  and  he  goes  to  yon  and  says,  ''Will  you  furnish  me  money  to  develop  this 
patent?  1  have  capitalized  this  patent;  I  think  it  is  worth  so  much.  Now,  if  yon 
will  furnish  me  the  money  I  will  give  you  an  interest  with  me."  Now,  he  may  give 
you  much  or  a  little.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  patent,  and  on  the  difflonlty 
of  raising  the  money,  and  tne  risk  involved,  and  a  great  man]^  other  things.  If  he 
has  an  aHiole  that  is  already  on  the  market  and  which  is  paying  a  large  profit,  the 
probability  is  he  will  give  you  a  very  limited  amount.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  hss 
something  from  which  he  anticipates  a  great  fortune  and  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  capital,  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  he  is  likely  to  give  up  more  of  his  interest.  It 
M  one  of  those  things  that  is  impossible  to  figure  and  you  never  could  get  it  truth- 
fnlly^ because  few  people  would  be  honest  enough  to  say,  "I  have  divided  the  inter- 
est 1  have  in  this  property  in  such  and  such  a  wav,''  and  in  the  great  minority  of 
iuHtances  one  would  never  be  able  to  find  out  how  it  was  divided. 
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rax  wmnEss's  former  connection  with  railroads,  bspscially  with  thx 

READING. 

Q.  Will  yoa  state  to  the  commiesion  for  the  porpose  of  the  record  your  connection 
with  railroads  in  the  paetf — A.  Well,  I  was  identified  more  particularly  with  what 
is  now  called  the  Southern  Kailroad.  I  was  director  in  the  Kichmond  and  Danville, 
the  Richmond  Terminal,  East  Tennessee  and  Gteorgla^  Virginia  Midland,  andG^rgia 
companies. 

Q.  Were  you  not  also  identified  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  some  way f — A.  Yes;  I  was  the  foreign  representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  its 
n^eds,  and  also  for  introducing  anthracite  coal  into  Europe. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  respecting  your  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  and  tne  events  of  the  years  prior  to  1893  f — A.  My  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  I  was  invited  to  Join  a 
syndicate  to  purchase  the  control  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  This 
syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  who  had  heen 
president  of  that  company,  but  while  it  was  beinj^  formed  Mr.  Gowen  committed 
snicide  here  in  Washington.  The  burden  of  carrying  it  on  was  then  left  with  me, 
and  I  became  chairman.  We  purchased  a  very  large  amount  of  the  stock,  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  majority,  and  although  the  company  was  at  that  time  controlled 
by  a  voting  trust  and  the  stock  had  no  voting  power,  nevertheless  the  control 
drifted  into  our  hands  through  a  friendly  feeling  all  around.  Mr.  Corbin,  who  was 
then  presdent,  resigned,  and  Mr.  McLeod  was  made  president.  I  found  after  I 
became  familiar  witn  the  affairs  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  road's 
indebtedness  in  the  form  in  which  it  then  existed — largely  in  the  form  of  income 
bonds — b;^  converting  those  income  bonds  into  stock.  I  prepared  the  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  company,  which  1  called  the  Reading  Company,  woich  was  to 
own  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  the  holders  of  the  income  bonds  who  had 
shares  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  were  to  receive  shares 
in  this  Reading  Company  for  their  interests,  and  in  this  way  we  would  eliminate 
the  bonds.  This  plan  received  the  approval  of  all  the  leading  banking  houses,  and 
I  may  say  that  it  is  the  plan  substantially  under  which  the  present  Reading  Com- 
pany was  organized.  I  went  with  it  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  the  European  holders 
there;  but  during  my  absence  Mr.  McLeod  thought  it  advisable  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  income  bonds,  and  of  course  when  the  interest  was  paid  on  the  income  bonds 
the  income-bond  holders  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  stock  for  their  holdings, 
and  the  plan  then  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  I  came  back. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  incidentally  whether  the  interest  qn  those  bonds  was  earned f — 
A.  It  was  not  actually  earned,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  although  it  was  sho^n 
to  be  earned  on  the  books. 

ENDEAVOR  OF  CERTAIN  ROADS  TO  FORM  AN  ANTHRACITE-COAL  COMBINATION. 

After  I  came  back  from  Europe  I  was  asked  to  assist  to  bring  about  what  was  then 
called  the  anthracite-coal  combination,  and  I  was  instrumental  in  making  that  com- 
bination by  securing,  through  negotiations,  the  adherence  of  the  New  .Jersey  Central, 
Mr.  McLeod  in  the  meantime  having  secured  the  adherence  of  the  Lehigh  Valley ;  so 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  took  control  practically,  although  somewhat 
indirectly,  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  also  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  This  increased 
the  coal  holdings  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  enormously,  and  required 
a  great  deal  more  additional  money;  so  Mr.  Mcl^d  asked  me  to  go  to  Europe  again 
aa  foreign  representative  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  raise  the  necessary  money 
there.  This  i  did.  1  went  to  Europe  and  raised  $13,000,000  to  be  paid  in  cash,  of 
which  $5,500,000  was  to  be  paid  in  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1893,  and  the  balance  on 
options,  but  the  understanding  was  that  these  options  would  be  exercised  as  they 
came  along.  Much  to  my  astonishment  and  amazement,  after  the  bankers  had  paid 
$5,500,000  cash  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  on  the  20th  of  February ;  whereupon  I  returned  from  Europe  and  sent  in 
niy  resignation.  I  then  had  some  litigation  respecting  the  matter,  to  have  the 
thing  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Was  that  money  raised  on  bonds  or  on  stock? — A.  That 
was  raised  entirely  on  bonds. 

Q.  Were  those  bonds  good  f — A.  They  were  good  and  they  eventually  proved  good, 
because  the  bankers  who  had  advanced  the  money  finally  obtained  their  money  back 
with  interest. 

Q.  The  attempt  was  definitely  made,  then,  in  1892,  to  effect  a  combination  of  all  the 
anthracite  roads f — A.  Not  all ;.  no.    The  Peansylvania  was  not  supposed  to  come  in. 
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nor  the  Erie,  nor  the  New  York.  Ontario  and  Western,  nor  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son, nor  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  bnt  it  was  believed  that  these  companies 
would  act  iu  harmony  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  these  anthra- 
cite-coal roads  at  the  present  timef — A.  No;  never  heard  of  it  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Reading  again  acquired  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  through  purchase  of  stock, 
bnt  at  one  time  previous  to  my  experience  witu  itj  under  Mr.  Gowen's  administra- 
tion, it  had  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  first  timef—A.  This  is  the  third  time  the  Reading  haa  control  of 
the  Jersey  Central. 

THE  ANTHKACITK-COAL  COMBINATION   FAILED  CHIKFLY  BBCAUSK  IT  BAI8KD  PRICK. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  absorb  that  road  in  the  two  prior 
instances  t — A.  Tu  the  first  instance  tlie  Reading  had  borrowed  money  on  the  Jersey 
Central  stock  and  was  not  able  to  retain  it  when  the  loans  were  called.  In  the 
second  instance  control  was  by  means  of  a  lease  which  was  considered  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  judicially  dissolved.  But  the  main  reason 
why  the  combination  failed  was  that  there  was  not  an  understanding  of  the  first 
principles  of  an  operation  of  that  kind,  namely,  that  it  must  reduce  prices  and 
not  increase  them.  The  anthracite- coal  combination  was  killed  because  prices  were 
immediately  put  up.  If  they  had  acted  on  the  contrary  idea  and  relied  upon  their 
economies,  withdrawal  of  concessions  to  agents,  etc. — if  they  had  given  the  public 
the  benefit  of  that  and  had  maintained  the  old  prices,  they  would  have  made,  in 
my  estimation,  very  considerable  profit,  and  there  would  have  been  no  ontcry 
against  the  combination. 

Q.  Mr.  McLeod  has  testified  before  this  commission  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
effect  such  economies  an  should  be  reflected  in  lower  prices.  Do  we  understand  that 
you  criticise  the  policy  in  that  it  did  not  so  reduce  the  prices f— A.  He  did  nut  do  it, 
no  matter  what  his  intention  was.  Mr.  McLeod's  trouble  was  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  desire  to  control  a  great  deal  more  than  he  could  control.  He  acquired 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York  and  New  England,  and  that  really  brought 
on  the  nun  of  the  company. 

CONSOUDATION   OF   THK   ANTMKACITE-COAL  ROADS   UNDRSIRABLB   AND   PRACTICAIXY 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantages  at  the  present  time  in  the  consolidation  of  the  6 
or  7  roads  which  are  now  concerned  in  the  anthracite- coal  business— an  advantage 
either  to  the  investors  or  to 'the  consumers,  or  bothf — A.  I  think  a  combination  of 
that  kind  would  be  very  unwise. 

Q.  Speaking  from  your  experience  and  what  yon  knew  from  the  inside  history  of 
previous  attempts  t— A.  Very  unwise. 

Q.  What  dangers  might  threaten  the  investors  or  consumer f — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  affect  the  consumer,  because  he  is  always  protected  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal.  1  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  thv 
fonsumer  for  industrial  purposes,  and  unless  the  consumption  for  industrial  pur- 
poses continues  there  will  not  be  any  profit  in  the  business.  So,  although  the  con- 
sumer might,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  was  at  that  period,  be  discommoded,  je\  in  the 
long  run  ne  will  get  his  rights.  The  attempts  to  organize  all  these  yarions  interests 
nnder  one  head  would  be  impracticable,  and  I  do  not  see  to  what  advantage  it 
would  lead. 

THE  PROPER  VALUATION  OF  COAL  LANDS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  CAPITALIZATIOK. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  at  the  present  time  the  capitalization  of  many  of  these 
roads  includes  the  entire  value  of  the  coal  which  is  in  the  ground f  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.— A.  No.  I  have  calculated  that 
the  coal  iu  the  ground  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  at  that  time  was 
presumed  to  be  about  5,000,000,000  tons.  Now,  if  you  put  that  at  $4  a  ton  selling 
price,  it  would  be  $20,000,000,000.  1  am  sure  that  was  not  included  in  the  cal- 
culation. You  have  only  to  mention  the  figures  to  see  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  road,  as  a  typical  coal  road,  is  capitalised?— 
A.  Now,  mind  you,  the  value  of  coal  in  the  ground,  as  a  general  gross  proposition, 
is  very  different  from  the  net  value.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  only  mine  as  much 
as  the  public  will  demand;  in  the  meantime  your  interest  goes  on  or  your  dindends 
go  on.  In  the  second  place,  you  have  to  be  sure  that  you  can  market  it  at  prices 
which  will  be  profitable.     Now,  we  know  that  for  long  periods  the  marketing  of 
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anthracite  coal  was  unprofitable,  so  the  only  criterion  yon  have  of  yalaes  of  that 
character,  very  mach  like  any  other  mine  or  like  patonts,  is  what  peoi)le  will  pay 
for  them.  You  send  an  appraiser  around  and  he  will  say  this  land  is  worth  so 
much.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  a  New  York  lot.  A  New  York  lot  on  Fifth  avenne 
is  based  on  the  pripe  people  will  pay  for  it.  Jnst  now  they  pay  a  great  deal  more 
for  it  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  tbey  will  pay  a 
great  deal  less.  It  is  an  indefinite  method,  bnt  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  yon  can 
:i  ppraise  things  of  that  kind. 

THE  VALUB  OF  RAILROADS  FLUCTUATKS  BUT   THEIR  CAPITAUZATION  REMAINS 

UNCHANGED. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  made  the  statement  this  morning  that  the  basis  of  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was,  in  a  measure,  determined  by  the 
amouut  of  ore  in  the  ground.  As  I  understand  you,  you  criticise  that  policy  as 
applied  to  coal f— A.  In  a  measure  it  is  correct.  You  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  land 
that  has  coal  in  it  than  land  that  has  not ;  and  what  tnat  measure  is,  how  much  you 
will  allow  for  it,  is  largely  a^  matter  of  popular  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time. 
You  can  not  state  a  fixed  price,  for  Mr.  Gowen  paid  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  for 
these  lands,  and  I  am  sure  they  could  be  sold  to-day  for  a  very  much  higher  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  capitalization  of  those  roads  to-day  is  actually  reflected  in 
I  he  amount  of  value  which  they  possess? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  two  are  equal t — A.  Equal,  no;  the  value  may  be  a  great  deal  more  or  a 
great  deal  less  than  toe  capitalization.  You  see,  values  change.  The  capitalization 
remains  the  same,  but  values  change.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  Atchison  road. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  bankrupt;  now  it  is  earning  a  larffe  amount  of  money.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  roadbea,  practically  the  same  rolling  stock,  but  its  value  is 
quite  different.  The  question  of  value,  yon  know,  is  one  of  the  most  diflSoult  in 
the  whole  range  of  political  economy. 

THE  DANGER  TO   RAILROADS   OF  REGARDING  LOANS  TO  OTHER  ROADS  AS  ASSETS. 

Q.  Were  the  accounts  of  those  coal  roads  accurately  kept  as  between  the  mining 
companies  and  the  transportation  companies,  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the  business 
at  the  time  that  you  knew  itt — A.  The  accounts  were  accurately  kept,  but  here  is 
the  difficulty  which  brought  a  great  many  railroads  to  griet.  A  railroad,  for  instance, 
buys  up  another  roa<l  or  leases  it;  that  becomes  a  part  of  its  system.  The  main 
line,  perhaps — like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — is  some  400  miles  long,  and  the 
whole  system  may  be  7,000  or  8,000  miles.  Now,  the  rest  was  brought  iu  in  some 
way;  either  leased  or  direct  control  purchased,  or  traffic  arrangements  made  by 
which  the  traffic  is  controlled,  etc.  There  are  various  ways.  Now,  the  way  a  good 
many  railoads  were  ruined  was  this :  They  acquired  a  piece  of  property* — a  rail- 
road— and  tbey  found  that  it  needed  money  to  be  developed,  so  they  would  loan 
money  to  that  railroad,  which  was  leased  or  controlled.  Of  course,  the  loan  would 
htand  on  the  books  as  an  asset,  and  possibly  as  a>surplus.  Now,  as  time  went  on 
they  would  continue  to  loan  this  railroad  and  other  railroads  and  so  on,  until,  per- 
haps, they  would  have  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  loaned  out  to  branch  and  leased 
lines  of  that  character,  and  those  amounts  would  stand  on  the  books  as  surplus; 
but  if  they  called  on  those  railroads  to  pay  up  they  could  not  do  so.  Now,  if  a 
panic  came  on  or  anything  which  prevented  the  railroads  from  borrowing  money 
on  the  securities  issued  to  them  by  these  leased  or  controlled  roads  ^r  these 
advances,  then  the  railroad  that  had  advanced  money  would  go  into  default. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND    READING  RAILROAD  COUNTED    AS  ASSETS    PROFITS    WHICH 

'NEVER  EXISTED. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  the  situation  was  not  only 
that  it  had  leased  roads  of  that  character,  but  it  also  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  coal 
company.  Now,  the  coal  company  of  course  was  supposed  to  pay  its  regular  rate  of 
freight,  and  was  charged  with  it  on  the  books,  but  when  the  time  came  to  settle  in 
cash  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  did  not  have  all  of  the  required  cash.  Those 
freights  still  stood  on  the  books  as  earning,  but  the  railroad  required  cash  to  meet 
its  own  demands.  It  could  not  realize  on  that  asset  standing  on  its  books  as  an 
account  receivable,  and  when  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  not  able  to  pay,  the 
railroad  was  not  able  to  pay  its  charges.  But  all  the  time  the  official  statement 
showed  the  freight  as  eaminirs. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  coal  was  mined  and  the  loss  really  fell  upon  the  railroad, 
although  originally  incurred  by  the  mining  company  f  —A.  Well,  the  mining  company 
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paid  the  railroad  compaDy  freight — at  least  was  supposed  to  pay  all  the  freight-- 
and  was  charj^ed  on  its  books  with  it.  It  is  like  this :  I  have  a  right  pocket  and  a  left 
pockety  pocket  A  and  pocket  B.  Now,  there  is  no  money  in  pocket  B  at  all,  andpocket 
B  o  wes  a  lot  of  money  to  pocket  A.  Now,  when  I  make  my  statement  I  refer  to  pocket 
A — that  is  my  principal  pocket — as  making  great  earnings,  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  paying  from  pocket  B  there  is  nothing  in  pocket  B;  so  a  large  part  of  the  earnings 
of  pocket  A  never  existed  in  fact.  They  existed  legally,  you  might  say,  but  when 
pocket  A  did  not  earn  enough  to  get  along  without  pocket  B*8  pa.ving  up,  then  tiie 
thing  was  exposed  and  there  is  a  default.  While  the  earnings  were  there  on  paper, 
they  were  not  there  in  cash.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  failed  to  pay  becaoae  it 
could  not  market  its  coal  at  a  price  that  would  yield  enough  profit  to  pay  all  the 
freight;  then  the  trouble  began. 

MODK      OF     BOOKKBBPING     AS     DETWKRN     RAILROAI>S    AND     THEIB      8UB8IDIABY 

CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  Then  the  subsidiary  corporations  often  made  it  possible  to  make  fictitions 
returns  and  earnings  t — A.  Not  exactly  fictitious — I  do  not  care  to  call  them  ficti- 
tious; it  may  have  been  the  regular  rate  charged  to  everybody  else — but  mislead- 
ing returns  and  earnings. 

Q.  Do  you  noderstand  that  any  change  in  this  method  of  accounting  has  taken 
place  since  1893  as  between  the  railroads  and  their  subsidiary  mining  corporations! — 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  knew  those  railroads  at  that  time  but  I  have  had  no 
experience  since ;  but  I  imagine  from  the  general  credit  which  the  railroa<l8  enjoy 
to-day  compared  to  the  credit  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  time  that  they  must  have 
improved. 

A  DANGEROUS  PRINCIPLK  TO   CONVKRT  STOCKS   INTO   BONDS. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  danger  from  the  standpoint  of  general  railroad  finance  in  these 
varioufl  consolidations  which  have  either  takei^  place  or  are  projected,  by  means  of 
which  ()ne  road  acquires  the  stock  of  another  and  deposits  it,  issuing  thereupon  col- 
lat(;ral  trust  bonds  or  other  securities  of  that  kind? — A.  There  is  in  principle  always 
a  danger  to  convert  a  stock,  which  has  no  liability  except  for  bookkeeping  purposes, 
into  a  charge.  Of  course,  as  long  as  things  are  well  and  companies  grow,  they  pay 
the  interest  and  it  is  all  right;  but  if  for  any  reason  there  should  be  a  setback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  interest  is  not  earned,  then  we  get  back  to  a  chaotic 
state  of  afi'airs  such  as  existed  7  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  system  on  which  the  absorption  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  nnd  Quincy  is  projected,  and  by  which  the  Central  Kailroad  of  New 
Jersey  was  purcliased  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Readin^f — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  system. 
Now,  of  course,  in  matters  of  business  principle  it  is  not  proper  to  go  too  far. 
There  may  be  saving  circumstances  which  may  make  this  a  good  operation,  bat  that 
of  course  1  do  not  know,  as  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  stocks  into  bonds;  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way. 
My  tendency  has  always  been  the  contrary — to  convert  bonds  into  stock. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN    RAILROAD   ADMINISTRATION — UNITKt)   STATES   ROADS   THE    BEST  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  thd  financial  administration  of  railroads 
is  somewhat  better  to-day  than  it  was  in  1893,  when  you  were  particularly  concerned 
with  themf — A.  I  believe  so;  for  one  reason,  on  account  of  the  great  shake-up  in 
1893.  Generally,  you  know,  there  is  a  reform  after  events  of  that  character — such 
a  large  number  of  railroads  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  But  outside  of 
that,  through  these  reorganizations  an  enormous  quantity  of  new  money  has  gone 
into  railroads  and  improved  them  materially.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  Rich- 
mond Terminal,  which  is  now  the  Southern  Railroad.  It  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  roads  very  indifferently  constructed.  A  large  amount  of  assess 
ments  was  levied,  and  the  combination  of  all  these  roads  under  the  head  of  one 
railroad,  the  Southern  Railroad,  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  roads.  Therefore,  they  can  be  operated  very  much  cheaper  and  yield  a 
Frofit  where  previously  they  would  not.  The  same  thing  is  true  all  over  the  country, 
remember  farther  back,  in  1886,  the  condition  of  most  of  the  Southwestern  roads 
particularly  was  wretched.  I  investi&^ated  one  road,  and  I  wrote  that  it  was  not  any 
rougher  than  the  Atlantic  in  an  ordinary  gnle.  That  was  about  the  condition. 
Take  this  same  road,  which  is  now  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern ;  it  is  a  fine  road. 
Of  course  the  st'Ockholders  have  bad  to  contribute.  Enormous  amounts  of  money 
were  raised  by  assessments,  and  the  result  is  that  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  is  the  best  in  the  world,  where  it  used  to  be  the  worst. 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  having  examined  the  roads  ahroad  f — A.  Eyeryhody  admits — I 
was  in  England  last  year — ^that  the  English  roads  are  far  outdistanced,  although  10 
or  15  years  ago  all  we  hoped  for  was  to  come  np  to  the  English  standard. 

PBOPOSKD  BILL  TO  ENABLE    THE    INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION   TO  PROtECt 

RAILROAD  INVESTORS. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  sufficiently  safeguard 
the  investor  in  the  matter  of  railroad  finance  t — A.  I  do  not  think  the  law  safeguards 
him  at  all,  except  the  common  law  against  fVaud  and  larceny ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  other  law. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  hy  any  other  means  providing  for  such 
protection f — A.  At  the  time  when  I  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Reading  Kail- 
road— I  made  this  investigation  for  the  trustee  of  the  bonds  in  1893—1  became  very 
much  Interested  in  the  subject  from  a  good  many  points  of  view.  I  then  drafted  a 
bill,  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Straus,  of  New  York,  in  the  House,  and 
by  Mr.  CuUom  in  the  Senate,  for  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prevent  frauds  on  stockholders;  and  among  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  one  I  relied  on  more  than  any  other  was  an  examination  of  railroads  based  on 
the  method  of  examining  banks— that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  regular  United 
States  examination.  There  were  other  provisions  about  receivershipb  which  I  felt 
ought  to  be  remedied.  For  instance,  tne  old  method  always  was  that  when  the 
president  had  bad  luck-^to  put  it  in  a  mild  form— bad  bad  luck  so  that  the  road 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  he  was  immediately  appointed  a  receiver,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  road.  My  ground  was  that  if  his  famili- 
arity brought  on  ruin,  it  was  the  best  thing  to  have  some  other  party  who  was  not 
so  familiar.  There  were  various  other  provisions  embodied  in  the  bill  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  favorably  considered  among  the  members  of  the  railroad  committee,  but 
action  was  postponed  until  it  was  too  late,  so  nothing  came  of  it. , 

ADVANTAOSS  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC  OOVBRNMBNT  INSPECTION  OF  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

Q.  You  regard  as  feasible,  then,  a  systematic  inspection  of  railroad  accounts  t — A. 
Just  as  easy  as  inspection  of  banks;  there  is  no  difference. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  light  of  experience  as  a  practical  railroad  financier  t — A. 
The  management  is  supposed  to  give  the  stockholders  all  the  facts.  All  the  railroad 
reports  go  into  great  detail.  Why  not  have  the  reports  examined  by  a  United  States 
examiner  to  see  that  they  are  correct f  It  is  only  carrying  out  what  the  management 
proposes  to  do  anyhow. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  which  you  spoke,  were  these  full  and  complete  railroad  reports 
accurate  in  the  bookkeeping  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the  eamiogs? — A.  They  were 
accurate,  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  solvency  of  the  debtors,  how 
could  you  tell  that  from  figures  t  If  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  advanced 
to  the  Atlantic  City  system  $1,000,000,  it  appeared  on  its  books  as  an  advance,  as  an 
asset  of  $1,000,000  under  an  advance  to  a  leased  line.  The  reports  will  be  correct 
as  to  figures.  If  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  inserted  among 
its  earnings  so  much  freight  earned  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  it  would  be  correct  as  to  figures,  but  yet  extremely  misleading  as  to 
facts. 

Q.  You  would  then  have  your  examination  cover  not  merely  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  balances,  but  also  include  an  actual  examination  of  all  securities 
owned  by  the  road,  and  an  examination  as  to  the  facts t — A.  Yes;  whether  or  not 
these  various  credits,  these  various  aavances,  have  any  substantial  value. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  disadvantages  in  a  systematic  inspection,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  reveals  the  inner  policy  of  tlie  company,  and  might  sometimes  embarrass 
the  management  in  carrying  out  incomplete  projects? — A.  Does  it  not  reveal  the 
inner  policy  of  banks  f  We  are  supposed  to  have  trustworthy  men  for  examiners 
who  will  not  reveal  what  is  not  proper  to  reveal. 

INTERSTATE  COM  MERCK   COMMISSION  THE  PROPER  DEPOSITARY  OF  THIS  POWER. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  independently 
organized,  nu^  safely  be  intrusted  with  power  to  conduct  such  a  systematic  exam- 
ination f — A.  That  is  where  it  should  be  intrusted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  any  given  case  should  be  binding  until  it  is  reviewed  by  a  higher 
conrtf— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  legal  question.  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  difflonlty  now  in  setting  at  a  conolnsion  from  the  courts  that  it  is  so 
yery  tedious  f — A.  That  is  something  concerning  which  I  have  not  studied  suffi- 
ciently to  he  able  to  give  you  any  infonnaiion. 

THK  ATTKMPT  TO  SBCURR  CONTROL  OF  THE  NORTHXBN  PACIFIC  RAILROAB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Have  you  followed  at  all  closely  the  recent  attempts  to 
secure  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  f— A.  Of  course  I  read  a  great  deal 
about  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Are  yon  an  attorney  f— A.  Oh,  yes;  years  ago  I  used  to  be  an  instruotor  in  the 
Columbia  Law  School. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  press  that  suit  would  be  brought  for  an  ii^une- 
tion  to  compel  a  settlement  on  a  basis  of  150  with  those  who  had  sold  the  stock 
short.  Have  you  seen  a  statement  of  that  and  the  grounds  for  itt — ^A«  Yes.  The 
ground  for  the  injunction  was  that  where  there  is  an  impossibility  of  performing  a 
contract  it  can  not  be  enforced.  It  is  an  old  principle  of  the  common  law  where 
there  is  an  actual  physical  impossibility  of  periormance. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  comer  of  this  particular  character  at  any  pre- 
vious timef — ^A.  No;  that  is  entirely  novel. 

Q.  You  have  no  further  information  than  what  is  stated  in  the  press  respecting 
this? — ^A.  No;  I  have  not. 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  exporting  coal  and  ths  question  of  a  ship 

subsidy. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  went  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  exportation  of  hard 
coal  to  Europe  t — A.  Yes;  that  was  part  of  my  mission. 

Q.  Have  yon  anv  statement  to  make  respectlnff  thatf—A.  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  best  way  of  solving  the  difficulties  of  marketing  anthracite  coal  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  I  found  there  was  a  very  large  field;  but  the  difficulty  was  entirely 
with  the  shipper.  In  other  words,  yon  sent  out  your  load  and  there  was  no  return 
freight  compatible  with  profit— insufficient  quantities,  I  mean,  to  insure  a  profit  on 
the  transaction.    That  was  the  whole  trouble. 

Q.  The  entire  difficulty,  then,  in  establishing  a  large  export  trade  in  coal  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  return  freight  f — A.   xes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make  respecting  thatf — A.  You  mean  ship  subsidy  f 

Q.  Yen,  or  otherwise. — A.  While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  question,  I  know  that 
a  ship  subsidy  would  have  been  very  valuable  for  the  export  trade  of  our  ooal, 
because  it  would  have  given  us  a  chance  to  send  the  coal  over  and  rely  on  enough 
assistance  from  the  subsidy  to  get  back.  That  industry  would  be  created  immedi- 
ately, I  think. 

undksirability  of  legislation  prohibiting  railroads  from  lrasing  or 

controlling  othbr  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Would  yon  take  a  general  position  in  favor  of  legrislation 
against  the  control  of  stock  of  one  railroad  hy  another  f — A.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  I  will  just  make  a  comparison.  Take  the  Southern  road,  witii 
which  I  am  familiar.  Formerly  there  was  a  lot  of  disjointed  roads,  very  slow  time, 
very  poor  cars,  and  very  unHatisfactory  in  every  respect.  They  came  into  this 
one  system,  the  .Southern  road,  and  now'vou  see  fast  service,  excellent  track,  every- 
thing in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  serious  Question  how 
far  that  should  go,  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  afraid  that  it  will  go  too  far. 
You  see  now  this  very  matter  that  you  brought  up,  this  question  of  the  control  of 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  railroads  of  this  country  will  not  come  into  a  single 
hand;  that  is  certain.  There  are  too  many  people  with  their  own  ambitions  to 
allow  any  single  interest  to  obtain  control  of  ail.  But  how  far  it  can  go  with  profit 
to  the  country,  and  where  it  should  stop,  of  course  is  a  question  very  difficult  to 
answer;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  prevent  a  railroad 
from  controlling  and  leasing  others  that  connect  with  it. 

EXTENT  to  which  THE  RAILROADS  CONTROL  COAL  LANDS  AND  THE  MINING  OF  COAL. 

Q.  In  my  practice  I  had  a  client  come  to  me  with  a  large  tract  of  bituminons  coal 
lands  for  sale,  and  I  was  told  by  a  great  many  people  that  they  had  to  be  sold  to 
some  of  these  combinations. — A.  The  quantity  of  bituminons  ooal  laud  is  so  enor- 
mous that  they  really  have  relatively  little  market  value.  The  anthracite  lands  are 
very  difficult  to  buy.    There  are  relatively  few  of  the  old  individual  holders  left, 
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and  if  they  had  to  sell  them  they  would  sell  only  to  the  railroad  companies.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  anybody  else  to  buy. 

Q.  They  can  sell  only  to  railroad  companies  f — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  a  great  many  of 
the  old  large  miners  exist,  the  very  large  miners  like  Coxe  Brothers,  but  to  go  in  and 
mine  a  small  property,  with  the  expense  of  mining  and  the  railroad  freight  added, 
is  not  a  thing  that  people  would  care  to  venture  in  very  much.  Those  who  have  the 
business  and  experience  will  stay,  but  new  people  are  not  tempted. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  in  general  make  any  effort  so  to  control  the  situation 
that  coal  can  not  be  mined  except  in  such  lands  as  they  choose  to  secure  the  lease 
off — A.  Well,  there  is  what  they  call  an  understanding.  They  have  always  had  an 
apportionment  among  the  railroads  that  each  company  should  carry  so  much.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  in  effect  now,  but  it  was  for  years.  This  is  necessary ;  other- 
^wise  the  coal  lands  would  be  depleted  at  ruinous  prices.  The  trouble  is  there  is  not 
enough  demand  If  there  were  enough  demand  for  anthracite  coal  to  take  every- 
thing that  is  marketed  there  would  be  no  trouble.  Now,  if  export  trade  could  be 
established,  that  would  increase  the  demand  and  everybody  could  mine  all  he  would 
like.    As  it  is  to-day  the  demand  is  quite  restricted,  relatively  speaking. 

POSSIBILIllES  FOR  ANTHKACITE   COAL  IN  THE   FOREIGN  MARKET. 

Q.  Is  there  any  market  in  England  for  anthracite? — A.  Oh,  I  think  there  would  be 
a  large  market  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Q.  They  have  no  objections  to  itf — ^A.  On  the  contrary,  they  favor  it;  they 
like  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  W,  1901, 
TE8TIM0NT  OF  HE.  WILLIAM  B.  WHEELEB, 

Representing  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers^  Asaooiation, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  8.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant, 
fvas  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testitied  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Mr.  Wheeler,  will. you  state  your  full  name,  yonr  occupation, 
vour  address,  and  any  other  details  about  your  representative  position  f — A.  William 
R.  Wheeler;  wholesale  hardware;  address,  1215  Jones  street,  San  Francisco.  We 
have  houses  also  in  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  do  you  represent  any  commer- 
cial organization? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  board  of  trade  is  concerned,  my  house  is 
a  member  of  it,  as  are  all  other  wholesale  houses.  The  board  of  trade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, however,  I  would  remark  incidentally,  is  not  of  tbe  same  general  character  as 
boards  of  trade  in  general.  It  is  merely  an  association  of  wholesale  merchantn  who 
use  it  almost  solely,  in  fact  solely  without  any  qnalifi^atiou,  for  the  purpose  of  econ- 
omizing the  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates.  We  employ  two  lawyers  in  the  board 
of  trade  and  have  a  legal  department  that  handles  all  bankrupt  estates,  and  by  the 
concentration  of  the  work  into  one  set  of  hands  and  the  joining  of  issues  on  the  part 
of  all  the  merchants  in  the  case  more  is  saved  in  the  administration  of  the  estate 
for  the  creditors  than  would  otherwise  be  secured. 

Q.  Are  you  not  here  in  some  representative  capacity  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission f — A.  Yes;  we  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  an  organization  known  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  has  a  membership- 
in  all  tbo  Pacific  coast  cities  from  Washington  and  Puget  Sound  to  Santiago. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  railroad  situation  so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  and  par- 
ticularly tne  nature  of  the  case  now  being  prosecuted  here  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ?  >  Of  what  do  the  merchants  complain  in  this  case  or  in  gen- 
eral in  other  ways? — A.  The  transcontinental  railroads,  in  establishing  their  tariffs 
after  the  completion  of  tbe  first  transcontinental  railway,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  that  I  am  abont  to  make  to  all  subsequent  transcontinental  railways  as  they 
were  completed,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  competition  of  the  sea 
carrier  between  New  York  nnd  San  Francisco,  and  other  Pacific  coast  termini  of  the 
roads  serving  San  Francisco  and  other  roads.  How  to  meet  this  competition  was  a 
problem  which  presented  itself  to  them.  In  order  to  do  business  -between  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities  and  Pacific  seaboard  cities  they  were  obliged  to  make  rates  to  meet 
this  sea  competition  after  making  due  allowanco  for  extra  time  in  transit,  marine 
insurance,  liability  to  salt-water  damage,  and  general  inconvenience  occasioned  by 


1  See  also  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  following. 
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the  uncertainties  of  marine  navigation  or  marine  tran8i>ortation.  In  meeting  this 
competition  from  New  York  the  railroads  incnrred  the  dispieasnre  of  certain  inland 
cities.  The  roads  serving  the  Middle  West  immediately  insisted  upon  applying  like 
sea  competitive  rates  hetween  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  cities  and  the  Pacific 
coast,  thus  bringing  aboot  what  are  kuown  as  postaee-stamp  rates.  They  were 
careful,  however,  to  confine  the  postage-stamp  rates  to  their  Eastern  termini  in  per- 
mitting rates  to  be  postage  stamped  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Q.  You  may  explain  exactly  what  yon  mean  by  postage-stamp  rates.  Do  yoo 
mean  that  the  rate  is  the  same,  irrespective  of  distance,  anywhere  east  of  the  Mis- 
Bi88ii>pi  River? — A.  Yes.  The  term  ''postage-stamx*  rates"  takes  its  origin  from  the 
letter-carrving  system  of  the  Government.  1'he  purpose  of  this  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  roads  was  to  bring  business  as  near  to  their  Kastern  termini  as  possi- 
ble— to  bring  the  origin  of  business  as  near  the  Eastern  termini  as  possible^  thns 
securing  to  themselves  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  business. 
In  the  establishment  of  these  sea  competitive  rates  the  transcontinental  railways 
took  due  recognition  of  values,  density,  liability  to  damage,  etc.,  when  goods  were 
shipped  by  sea,  and  made  a  tariff  which  practically  confined  sea  competitive  rates 
to  the  competition  as  it  existed.  It  was  the  constant  aim  and  efibrt  of  the  trans- 
continental railways  to  control,  and  thereby  minimize  as  far  as  possible,  the  comx>eti- 
tion  of  the  sea  carriers.  In  these  efforts  they  were  successful  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  to  break  the  monopoly  then  existing,  organized  a 
steamship  line  on  the  Pacific  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
its  steamship  line  on  the  Atlantic,  thus  creating  a  through  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  furthermore,  subsidized,  or  encour- 
aged by  guaranties,  the  establishment  of  a  rival  line  of  clipper  ships  around  Cape 
Horn.  These  actions  brought  about  a  violent  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  sea  carriers  and  a  bitter  rate  war  ensued.  In  this  rate  war,  as  in  all  war  meas- 
ures, whether  commercial  or  international,  all  recognized  rational  measures  or  sys- 
tems previously  established  were  broken  down,  and  rates  generally  flattened  out 
between  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Pacific — or  between  the  territory  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Pacific  coast  cities — to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  little  or  no  difference 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  so  as  to  maintain  no  difference  between 
carload  and  less  than  carload  rates,  and  to  ignore  values  and  proper  elements  which 
had  heretofore  entered  into  the  eHtablishment  of  sea  competitive  rates.  This  rate 
war  continued,  according  to  the  best  of  myrecollectitm,  during  1893  and  1894,  when  the 
steamship  line  was  abandoned  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  renewed  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Paci^c  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The  conditions  existing  before  the 
freight  war,  however,  were  not  restored,  so  far  as  freight  taiiffs  were  concerned. 
Rates  were  advanced  to  some  extent,  but  carload  differentials  existing  before  the 
freight  war  were  not  restored.  During  the  period  when  these  unnatural  conditions 
prevailed  the  Middle  Went  jobber  was  enabled  to  go  into  Pacific  coast  territory 
and  secure  an  abnormally  large  share  of  business.  In  fact,  he  was  making  such 
inroads  upon  the  business  of  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers  that  the  latter's  share  of 
profits  upon  investments  was  entirely  inadequate. 

As  the  freight- tar  iff' conditions  were  particularly  burdensome  with  regard  to  hard- 
ware and  iron  and  steel  products,  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast,  through  its 
organization,  the  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association,  entered  a  protest 
against  tlie  prevailing  transcontinental  freight  tariff'  and  recommended  certain 
changes  therein,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  the  precedents  established  by  the 
transcontinental  tariff's  in  effect  before  the  freight  war  before  mentioned.  After 
several  hearings  which  were  granted  to  the  Pacific  coast  hardware  trade,  at  which 
were  representatives  of  the  Middle  West  hardware  trade  as  well  as  the  trade  bodies, 
the  transcontinental  railroads,  nt  a  meeting  held  in  May,  1898,  at  Milwaukee,  issued 
a  tariff',  which,  while  it  only  in  a  measure  restored  the  conditions  existing  before  the 
freight  war,  was  more  generally  satisfactory  to  their  Pacific  coast  patrons.  The 
Middle  West  jobber,  having  been  educated  by  the  abnormally  low  rates  and  the 
elimination  of  carload  diff^erentials  consequent  upon  the  freight  war  to  look  upon 
the  Pacific  coa^t  as  a  part  of  his  territory,  immedi.ately  protested  agaiust  the  Mil- 
waukee tariff^.  In  fact,  the  Middle  West  jobber  was  claiming  as  a  right  what  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  the  railroads  as  a  war  expedient. 

The  continued  efforts  of  the  Middle  West  jobber  to  tear  down  the  Milwaukee  tariff* 
were  successful  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railways, 
those  roads  issuing  a  supplementary  tariff,  effective  May  1, 1899,  reducing  carload 
differentials  and  ignoring  in  a  large  measure  the  elementary  basis  of  a  sea  competi- 
tive tariff',  but  applying  thereto  sea  competitive  rates.  This  was  followed  by  a 
vigorous  protest  from  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers.  The  delegation  waited  upon  the 
tariff  officials  of  said  roads  at  St.  Paul  May  23  and  24, 1899.  At  this  meeting  a  large 
representation  from  the  Middle  West  was  present.  The  Pacific  coast  delegation  pre- 
sented their  argument  and  were  replied  to  by  the  Middle  West.  As  the  Pacific 
coast  people  hsSi  anticipated,  the  traffic  officials  of  these  Northern  railways  declined 
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to  recede  from  the  position  they  had  taken.  This  led  the  Middle  West  people  to 
look  for  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  roads  leading  into  California,  the  tarifl's  np  to 
this  time  having  been  ver^  generally  identical  as  to  Pacific  coast  points.  The  Cali- 
fornia roads,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  action  of  their  Northern  neighborn, 
bnt  continued  the  operation  of  the  Milwaokee  tariff. 

Failing  to  secure  a  departure  therefrom  by  moral  suasion  or  force  of  example  of 
the  Northern  roads,  the  Middle  West  jobbers,  through  the  St.  Louis  traffic  bureau, 
began  suit  against  the  transcontinental  railways  to  enforce  the  desired  reformations 
in  the  transcontinental  freight  tariff.    Their  complaint  involves  3  issues: 

First.  They  declare  that  rates  should  be  graded;  that  is,  that  a  lower  rate  shouhl 
exist  from  St.  Louis  than  from  Chicago,  and  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  than  from 
New  York. 

Second.  That  carload  differentiaU  should  be  minimized,  or  that  there  should  be  a 
very  material  reduction  in  carload  differentials  from  those  shown  in  the  Milwaukee 
tariff. 

Third.  That  blanket  descriptions  should  be  adopted.  By  blanket  descriptions  I 
mean  that  a  variety  of  articles  widelv  diverse  in  value,  density,  and  liability  to 
damage  should  be  permitted  to  be  packed  into  a  case  and  a  common  rate  applied  to 
all,  said  rate  being  not  in  excess  of  sea  competitive  rates  generally. 

Q.  The  whole  contest,  then,  is  one  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast 
jobbers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  can  decide  that  controversy  as  a  matter  of  fact  to-day  f  That  is  to  say, 
who  can  determine  which  of  those  two  sets  of  jobbers  shall  do  the  business? — A. 
The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  until  a  decision  by  that  court,  does  the  power  to  make  this  adjustment  rest 
absolutely  with  the  railroads  by  their  adjustment  of  rates? — A.  It  does;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  appreciate  that  in  pushing  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission you  may  have  to  repeat  it  or  carry  it  to  the  Sopreme  Court? — A.  We  do;  yes. 
Q.  Would  your  organization,  and  do  you  think  the  merchants  of  California  in 
general  would,  welcome  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission? — A.  They  would. 

Q.  And  that  they  would  be  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to  them? — ^A.  Yes.  I  feel  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — and  in  saying  this  I  believe  that  I  pretty 
generally  reflect  the  sentiment  of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject — 
shoold  be  jpven  the  power  to  enforce  it>s  rulings :  not  that  the  railroads  should  not 
have  the  right  of  appeal  therefrom,  but  I  would  put  the  burden  upon  the  railroadH 
and  not  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  the  law  is  to-day  constituted, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  obliged  to  go  into  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  own  rulings.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  rulings  would  be, 
or  should  be,  self-operative ;  that  their  rulings  must  be  respected  the  same  as  a  court's 
rulings;  and  if  the  railroads  object  to  the  rolings  they  should  go  into  the  courts  and 
appeal  therefrom,  and  not  force  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  go  into  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  maintained  at  times  that  there  was  an  adequate  protection 
for  shippers  because  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  was  the  same; 
that  is  to  say,  that  rates  properly  adjusted  would  produce  the  maximum  volume  of 
business.  From  what  you  sa^  I  should  judge  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  the 
interest  of  all  the  shippers  is  identical? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  a  railroad  may  practically  put  business  into  the  hands  of  one  part  of 
the  country  as  against  another? — A.  That  is  just  it. 

Q.  By  the  adjustment  of  its  rates? — A.  I  do  not  believe  generally  in  destroying 
the  geographical  advantage  of  any  city.  It  is  that  geographical  advantage  that 
builds  the  city  up,  to  begin  with,  or  that  causes  its  foundation.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  actually  a  namlet,  a  town,  or  a  city.  Every  one  of  those  owes  its 
existence  to  some  geographical  advantage  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  country. 
It  maybe  a  hamlet  that  is  located  in  the  middle  of  a  little  productive  valley — at  a 
crossroads  perhaps.  It  serves  a  certain  radius.  Or  it  may  be  a  city  like  San  Fran- 
cisico,  at  the  gateway,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  it,  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  people 
who  pioneered  San  Francisco  did  not  go  there  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  location 
or  because  the  climate  was  partioularly  attractive.  They  went  because  of  its  com- 
mercial possibilities.  They  recognized  it  as  the  entrepdt  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  action  has  been  demonstrated.  That  was  when  goods  moved 
oy  sea  entirely.  San  Francisco  became  the  gateway  to  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 
Goods  were  distributed  up  the  rivers  or  redistributed  from  San  Francisco  up  the 
coast  and  down  the  coast  and  back  into  the  interior  by  team,  and  finally  local  rail- 
ways were  built,  which  in  turn  became  distributive  agents,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  transcontinental  railway  was  built, 
^ow,  in  San  Francisco  we  believe  that  sea  competitive  rates  should  be  confined  to 
the  points  where  the  sea  competition  exists;  and  as  I  interpret  the  interstate- com- 
merce law  as  a  layman,  it  is  very  plain  upon  that  point.    Tne  fourth  section  states 
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that  no  waiver  of  the  loDg-and-Bhort-haul  olanse  may  be  made  where  oiroumstaneeB 
are  similar.  It  is  the  dissimilarity  of  circnmstancee  that  permits  a  waiver  of  the 
loDg-aud-short-hiiul  clause,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  is  that  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Y'ork  exists  God'a  highway,  which  any  ship  carrying  the 
tiag  of  this  country  may  use  as  a  free  right  of  way  there.  It  is  a  small  investment 
to  build  a  ship,  comparatively  speaking.    That  vessel  can  load  at  New  York  the 

Eroduct  of  the  factories  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  -Middle  West  to  be 
auled  to  New  York  from  Cliicago.  There  they  find  water  competition  around  to 
San  Francisco.  They  do  not  find  it  at  Chicago.  The  railroads,  if  they  would  cany 
business  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacific  seaboard,  must  meet  this 
water  rate.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ignoring  the  basis  of  this  rate,  say:  "Here  we 
are  nearer  San  Francisco  than  yon  are  there  in  New  York.  We  are  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  yon  are;  therefore  we  should  have  a  lower  rate  than  New  York  has." 

Q.  Which  they  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  f — A.  At  the  present  time  they  have 
a  postage-stamp  rate.  The  railroads  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  so  to  speak,  while 
they  say  to  Chicago  that  ''Logically  your  rates  should  be  higher  than  New  York*8 
to  San  Francisco;  while  you  claim  it  should  be  lower,  we  claim  it  should  be  higher. 
You  claim  it  should  be  lower  by  the  share  of  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
that  should  be  cutout  of  the  transcontinental  rate  in  establishing  the  Chicago  rate, 
giving  you  the  benefit  of  your  conti|?nity  to  San  Francisco  as  against  New  York. 
We  claim  that  at  New  York  the  basis  ot  the  rate  is  the  sea  competition,  whirhis 
forced  upon  us,  and  that  you  should  first  pfky  the  rate  to  New  York,  where  yon  can 
avail  yourself  of  that  sea  competition,  which  would  increase  your  rate  at  Chicago 
over  that  of  New  York  by  this  same  cost  between  Chicago  and  New  York."  One 
wants  it  higher  and  the  other  wants  it  lower,  so  to  speak,  and  they  compromise  by 
making  it  the  same,  or,  in  other  words,  extending  the  postage-stamp  rate. 

Q.  As  far  as  St.  Paulf — A.  As  far  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha  and  St.  Joseph.  Now,  in  the  Denver  decision,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  best  decisions  that  the  commission  has  ever  rendered,  they  call  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  of  applying  sea  competitive  rates  to  points  not  possessed  of  sea 
competition ;  and  while  they  specifically  state  that  that  is  not  an  issue  before  them, 
they  do  state  that  the  railroads  having  granted  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City 
sea  competitive  rates,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  railroads  having  departed  from  the 
sea,  that  the  sea  competitive  rates  to  the  coast  must  be  consistent  in  their  very 
inconsistency  and  not  draw  the  line  at  the  Missouri  River,  but  must  give  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  same  sea  competitive  rate,  and  they  must  give  it  to  Salt  Lake;  wherea<i 
the  railroads  have  been  drawing  the  line  at  the  river,  thus  making  the  rate  higher 
from  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  t  rancisco,  than  it 
was  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  That  was  all  done 
in  a  self  serving  spirit,  as  I  have  said  before.  The  railroads  terminating  at  the  Mis- 
souri River  wanted  to  create  business  at  their  eastern  termini,  and  in  that  way 
maximize  their  net  earnings. 

C^.  What  now  is  the  actual  competition  that  exists?  In  other  words,  what  goods 
go  by  water  at  the  present  time,  and  are  there  any  goods  which  would  not  go  by 
water  under  any  other  conditions  f — A.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  business  going 
bv  water  at  the  present  time.  That  volume  is  increasing,  and  it  consists  of  partic- 
ularly heavv  goods — hardware,  groceries,  and  all  commodities  whose  value  is  not 
excessively  high. 

Q.  Does  structural  iron  go  that  wayf — ^A.  Yes;  structural  iron.  I  am  not  in  the 
structural-iron  business,  I  would  say,  and  I  can  not  state  that  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge ;  but  I  know  of  iron  analogous  to  structural  iron  which  does  come  there. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  by  water.  Anything 
wherein  the  value  or  liability  to  damage  is  not  great  can  go  by  sea.  Understand 
this,  that  in  shipping  by  sea  the  value  cuts  a  very  considerable  figure.  In  the  first 
place,  with  a  sailing  vessel  it  means  a  matter  of  4  months  longer  than  by  rail.  Now, 
those  goods  are  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  point  of  origin  and  that  ainount  of  capi- 
tal is  lying  idle  when  it  goes  on  a  long  voyage  like  that,  and  the  inteirest  has  to  be 
couHidered  upon  that  amount  of  money  as  against  the  rail  haul,  which  is  Bhort«*r. 
In  other  words,  yon  have  to  add  to  your  actual  sea  ireight  the  interest  on  the  money 
for  the  louger  time  that  the  goods  are  in  transit  over  what  they  are  by  rail.  Yon 
have  to  add  to  your  sea  rate  the  marine  insurance  which  does  not  obtain  wht*D 
shipped  by  rail.  You  have  to  add  to  your  sea  rate  the  liability  to  salt-water  dam- 
age, which  does  not  obtain  when  shipping  by  rail.  Then  you  have  got  to  add  to 
your  sea  rate  a  certain  percentage  to  offset  the  f^eneral  convenience  of  bringing  by 
rail  over  bringing  by  sea,  getting  your  orders  quickly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  patting 
this  rate  against  that  rate  when  you  come  to  shipping  by  sea.  That  is  what  we 
demand  the  railroads  should  take  into  consideration  and  what  the  Middle  West 
have  requested  them  to  ignore. 

Q.  To  pass  over  that,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  California  merchants  respecting 
the  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Soathem  Pacific  railroads  f    Do  they 
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regard  it  with  favor  or  otherwise?  Do  they  predict  any  effect  upon  rates  or  upon 
business  in  general?— A.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  ocean-to-ocean  railroad 
lines  under  one  control,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  evident  that  that  is  coming,  and  in 
the  very  near  future,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Pacific  coast  for  this  reason :  If, 
for  example,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  controlled  or  owned  bv  or  consolidated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  thus  forming  an  ocean-to-ocean  road,  then  that  line  would 
confine  its  sea  competitive  rates  between  points  where  sea  competition  exists  in 
order  that  they  miffht  not  break  up  their  intermediate,  and  local  hauls  where  they 
are  removed  from  that  sea  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  in  other  words,  that  they  would  get  the  long  haul  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  on  certain  commodities  instead  of  having  it  from  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes ;  not  that  they  want  the  long  haul  at  the  lower  rate  or  even  the  same  rate 
a«  against  Chicago,  but  they  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  their  position ;  they 
acknowledge  that  the^  are  making  this  sea  competitive  rate  sy^ply  from  Chicago 
simply  from  a  self-serving  interest,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent.  They  could  afford  to 
assume  the  consistent  position,  having  a  through  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  con- 
fine their  sea  competitive  rates  between  the  points  where  sea  competition  exists,  and 
it  would  not  be  to  their  interest  to  give  Chicago  the  benefit  or  arbitrary  advantage 
of  sea  competitive  rates.  In  other  words,  to  make  that  clear,  a  Chioago  railroad  or 
a  railroad  whose  eastern  terminus  is  in  Chicago  wants  to  have  all  the  goods  it  can 
originate  in  Chicago  and  build  up  the  manufacturing  of  Chicago,  draw  it  away 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Therefore,  thev  give  the  Chicago  manufacturer  the 
benefit  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  manufacturer  s  geographical  position.  The  Atlantic 
seaboard  manufacturer  has  a  natural  advantage,  which  the  Chicago  manufacturer 
has  not,  to  ofi'set  this  relation,  and  the  Chicago  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
which  the  Atlantic  manufacturer  has  not  with  reference  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
territory.  But  the  Chicago  man,  having  already  built  up  his  business  in  the  terri- 
tory which  is  naturally  his,  wants  to  go  farther  and  reach  into  the  other  fellow's 
territory  out  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  while  he  has  not  the  geographical  position 
which  entitles  him  to  it,  it  is  arbitnrarily  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  railroads  serving 
Chicago,  because  the  railroads  serving  Chicago  say,  ''  We  have  not  any  place  in  New 
York;  we  do  not  serve  the  man  at  New  York;  we  can  not  get  his  haul,  or  if  we  do 
we  only  get  a  part  of  it;  we  have  to  pro  rate  with  this  other  road ;  therefore  we  are 
not  interested  m  building  up  New  York.  We  are  interested  in  building  up  Chicago.'' 
And  if  that  same  road  had  a  line  leading  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast  then 
it  would  say,  "  Let  each  place  stand  upon  its  own  bottom  and  for  the  trade  that  is 
tributary  to  it  and  not  force  the  combination  of  trade  to  get  territory  to  which  that 
trade  does  not  belong." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  same  argument,  then,  would  make  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast  rather  complacent  over  the  union  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  f — A.  The  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  union  with  the  Chicago,  Bnrlington  and  Quincy,  of  course,  gives 
those  two  roads  the  Burlington's  own  entrance  into  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City,  as  the  Burlington  serves  all  those  cities.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
make  any  material  difference  to  us.     Personally  I  would  be  glad  to  see  those  roads 

get  control  of  a  road  leadin^^  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  because,  on  the  theory  that  I 
ave  stated  here,  I  believe  it  will  work  out  our  salvation.  I  do  not  want  it  to  stop 
with  the  Burlington.  It  merely  gives  them  a  station.  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  remain- 
ing their  eastern  termini,  it  increases  their  terminal  points  in  the  east  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Burlington's  terminal  points,  that  is  all.  Having  acquired  the  Burlington, 
the  next  step  will  be,  I  believe,  from  the  signs  of  the  time,  the  acquisition  by  them 
of  the  Erie  or  some  other  trunk  line,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  Yanderbilt  lines  really 
in  fact  do  control  to-day  an  ooean-to-ocean  line. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  Union  Pacific? — A.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northwestern. 
The  Union  Pacific  controlling  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Yanderbilts  controlling 
the  Union  Pacific  and  having  the  Northwestern,  would  give  them  an  ocean-to-ocean 
line. 

Q;  Would  the  construction  of  an  independent  line  by  the  Burlington  to  the  Pacific 
coast  have  any  bearing  on  this  general  situation  ?  The  project  has  been  mentioned, 
and  is,  in  fact,.Baid  to  be  at  theI>ottom  of  this  opposition  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  this 
union  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific. — A.  I  have  heard  that  so  stated,  and  I  think  there  is  considerable  reason 
to  believe  that  it  might  be  so.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  authoritatively.  But, 
of  course,  the  more  railroads  we  have  into  that  section  of  the  country  the  more  the 
country  is  developed  and  opened  up.  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  railroads  con- 
structed into  territories,  because  the  general  effect  is  the  opening  up  of  the  country. 
But,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned,  I  sometimes  think  that  it  simply  means  one 
more  road  to  divide  up  with.  Therefore  they  say,  **Boys,  let  us  get  together  and 
pass  them  up  a  little.  We  can  not  afford  to  carry  as  cheaply  as  we  did  before. 
There  is  one  more  road  to  divide  with." 
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Q.  Do  the  merchants  complain  any  more  of  commercial  discriminations, 
any  of  those  practices  that  nsaally  prevail  durins  rate  warsf  Do  they  exist  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  yon  know,  to  any  considerable  ex  tent  f — ^A.  In  a  rate  war  there 
IB  no  occasion  for  rebates.  They  simply  '*  sock  "  the  rates  right  down  so  that  they  can 
not  make  any  rebates;  but  it  is  when  the  war  is  off  and  rates  are  supposed  to  be 
maintained  that  the  rebates  come  in,  the  secret  rebates.  We  are  opposea  to  rebates 
oat  there.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  shipper  on  the  Pacific  coast  bat  that  faas  at 
some  time  or  other  received  rebates.  ' 

Q.  They  have  been  prevalent  in  the  past,  thenf — A.  They  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time  the  thinking  ones  among  the  merchants  were  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  them.  It  was  ur^j^d  that  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  wa!« 
carrying  business  into  San  Francisco  by  its  line  via  Yanconver  steamships  down  to 
San  i'^ancisco,  thus  making  rather  a  roundabont  line,  by  its  claim  of  a  10  per  cent 
differential — its  enforcement,  in  fact,  of  a  10  per  cent  diiferentiaV  below  those  of  the 
direct  aU-rail  lines — was  causing  the  all-rail  lines  to  seoretly  cut.  That  was  the 
excuse  that  was  given  us  by  the  all-rail  lines,  and  with  that  information  before  na, 
we  got  together  in  San  Francisco  and  pledged  ourselves  not  to  ship  by  the  Canadian 
Pacitic.  The  people  in  the  hardware  and  metal  trade  I  refer  to.  You  take  away 
the  iron  and  steel  and  grocery  transportation  and  yon  take  away  the  prop  which 
doth  sustain  the  house,  so  to  speak.  There  was  a  publication  extant  showing  the 
efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  merchants.  It  all  comes  in  as  a  part  of  the  prooeedingB 
at  the  conference  or  at  least  the  arbitration  as  between  the  transcontinental  Amer- 
ican railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Chicago,  which  shows  the  attitude  of 
the  San  i^Yancisco  merchants  in  that  case.    It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

We  stuck  by  that  agreement  and  did  not  ship  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
road.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  the  different  people  in  the  same  line  of  bnsiness 
agreeing  not  to  ship  by  that  road.  The  result  is  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  to-day 
out  of  liusiness  in  San  Francisco  practically.  They  have  a  tarifi',  but  of  coarse  they 
realize  it  iH  natural  that  they  can  not  expect  to  carry  business  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  same  rate  the  other  lines  do.  It  is  out  of  their  territory  jnst  as  much  as  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia  are  out  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  territory. 
Now,  there  was  considerable  self-sacrifice  about  that  action,  becanse  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  a  man  to  give  up  or  pay  10  per  cent  or  11  per  cent  more  on  his  freight  when 
you  reverHe  the  basis.  But  it  was  done  to  prevent  this  rate  cutting.  The  Ameri- 
can railroads  had  alleged  that  that  was  the  occasion  of  it,  that  they  were  not  goin>; 
to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  get  business  by  making  public  a  tarifi*  showing  a  10  per 
cent  differential,  while  the  American  roads  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  main- 
tain certain  tariffs.  They  were  not  going  to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  get  business; 
that  was  all.  Now,  we  removed  the  alleged  cause  by  the  voluntary  action  in  &ui 
Francisco,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  less  cutting  of  rates,  at 
any  rate.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  some  arrangement  made,  whether  it  be  by 
pooling  or  otherwise. 

I  believe  in  legalized  pooling,  something  to  establish  the  stability  of  rates,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Government  postal  service  is  stable  by  the  use  of  postage  stamps. 
We  know  that  our  competitor  is  not  sending  any  more  for  his  postage  stamps  than 
we  send  for  oiirH,  and  we  know  that  he  can  not  send  his  4-ponnd  package  through  the 
mails  an}'  cheaper  than  we  can  send  ours.  That  is  satisfactory.  It  puts  us  on  the 
sauie  footing,  where  we  want  to  be.  The  only  reason  why  a  good  merchant  seeks  a 
rebate  is  to  put  himnelf  on  the  level  of  his  competitor.  He  says,  ''That  fellow  is  get- 
ting it;  I  know  he  is,  and  I  have  got  to  set  it  if  I  am  ^oin^  to  stay  here  in  bufd- 
ness."  Now,  if  he  knows  that  the  other  fellow  is  not  getting  it,  the  good  merchant 
is  not  going  to  waste  any  time  around  the  railroad  ofiQoe  asking  for  rebates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  Canadian  Pacific  go  into  any  arrangement 
of  that  kind  to  prevent  rate  cutting f — A.  Well,  it  was  the  Canadian  Pacific's  atti- 
tude that  was  tne  alleged  cause  at  one  time  of  rate  cutting.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
claimed  that  it  was  what  the  railroads  call  a  differential  road,  that  it  had  physical 
disabilities  to  overcome;  that  the  road  was  longer,  and  that  there  was  a  transfer 
from  road  to  sea  to  get  the  goods  from  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  merchant  Irom 
San  Francisco  would  not  ship  by  that  line  unless  there  was  some  advantage  in  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  differential  principle.  I  think  it  is  all  wron^.  I  think  that 
each  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  take  the  consequences  of  its  geog^phical 
location,  and  take  the  goods  that  its  location  calls  for  on  an  equal  basis,  and  not  try 
to  step  into  the  other  fellow's  territory  on  an  unequal  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  You  have  spoken  of  legalized  pooling.  How  far,  in  your 
judgment,  will  these  railroad  consolidations  that  have  taken  place,  particularly  in 
the  Western  territory,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  thatf — A.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  any  agreement  is  more  apt  to  be  kept  if  there  are  few  parties  to  it  than  if 
there  are  a  great  number.  In  other  words,  the  fewer  the  parties  to  an  agreement 
there  are  the  more  liable  it  is  to  be  adhered  to — the  less  chance  there  is  of  some  one 
jumping  over  the  traces. 
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Q.  (67  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakrib.)  Wonld  it  be  poesiblOy  in  your  opinion,  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve  freight  rates  and  then  see  that  they  are 
maintained,  and  thereby  prevent  discrimination  and  rebates? — ^A.  I  think  it  would; 
yee. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  wonld  be  not  only  iH>68ible  but  desirable?— A.  I  think  it  would 
be  not  alone  possible  but  desirable.    I  think  that  when  legalized  pooling  was  pro- 

rosed  it  was  with  reference  to  just  some  such  arrangement  as  that  of  which  I  spoke, 
tliink  that  whatever  pool  the  railroads  mi^ht  enter  into  it  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  and  tne  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  legalized  pooling.  That  would  be  the  proper  body  for  it  to  come 
before. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  change  in  classification  and 
thereby  change  in  rates? — A.  We  have  complaints  to  make.  There  is  no  tariff  that 
was  ever  constructed,  no  railroad  tariff,  that  is  consistent.  There  are  inoonsisten- 
cies  in  all  tariffs,  and  it  is  only  by  continually  calling  the  attention  of  the  railroads 
to  these  inconsistencies  that  their  correction  is  secured.  In  the  meantime  others 
creep  in.  Some  new  rate  is  put  into  effect  which  is  in  itself  inconsistent.  Tou  have 
to  look  out  for  that,  and  the  result  is  there  is  a  constant  revision  of  tariffs  going  on. 
These  transcontinental  railways  have  a  freight  bureau  through  which  these  revisions 
are  made.  They  have  an  official  located  in  San  Francisco,  with  quite  an  office  force, 
to  handle  all  these  revisions. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?— A.  Mr.  R.  H.  Countiss. 

Q.  That  is  called  the  San  Francisco  Freight  Bureau? — A.  No{  it  is  the  Transcon- 
tinental Freight  Bureau.  The  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  is  an  organization  of 
'what  is  known  as* the  transcontinental  railroads;  but  the. transcontinental  railroads, 
strictly  speaking,  are  not  transcontinental  railroads.  That  is  the  name  that  ap)>]ies 
to  ail  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River;  they  are  what  are  known  as  the  transcoiiti- 
Dental  railways.  Some  of  those  roads,  like  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Rock  Island,  and 
the  Burlington,  reach  east  of  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  the  office  that 
deals  with  roadjB  that  do  not  reach  east  of  Chicago  is  called  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau.  That  is  called  the  Transcontinental  Bureau,  and  R.  H.  Countiss, 
No.  49  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  is  the  agent.  These  roads,  to  get  around  the 
trans-Missouri  decision,  stipulate  that  this  tariff  which  contains  inaividual  rates, 
rules,  routes,  and  regulations  of  each  company,  respectively,  is  subject  to  change  by 
each  company  without  the  consent  of  any  other  company  whose  name  appears 
hereon. 

Q.  In  your  judgement,  if  each  road  were  not  allowed  to  take  such  independent 
action,  such  an  affreemeut  would  have  to  be  given  validity  to  be  enforceable  in  a 
court  of  law,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  as  in  this  case.  That  is  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment. They  hedged  it  about  carefully,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and 
they  can  go  and  prove  that  there  is  no  combination.  It  is  particularly  stipulated 
that  there  is  not,  but  under  all  there  is  a  gentleman^s  agreement.  It  is  on  honor, 
which  is  oftentimes  more  binding  than  in  case  of  a  legalized  agreement. 

Q.  But  if  one  of  the  roads  be  without  honor  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And,  in  your  judgment,  to  make  such  a  contract  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law 
and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  conduce  to  stability  of  rates 
and  uniformity  of  records? — A  Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  W^ould  it  be  possible  to  have  a  national  classification 
of  flights,  or  articles,  rather,  and  thereby  to  some  extent  avoid  the  complication 
that  we  now  have  of  different  classification  districts? — ^A.  Well,  classification  is  a 
matter  which  is  generally  regulated  by  the  relative  volume  of  traffic  in  certain  com- 
modities in  the  respective  districts.  For  example,  the  railroad  tariff  through  the 
Soath  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Southern  classification  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  cotton  and  to  iron  and  steel  f^om  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  to  coal  from  the 
same  district,  and  perhaps  to  other  particular  commodities  of  that  district.  The 
Western  classification  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  traffic  familiar  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Eastern,  or  Official  classification,  as  it  is  known, 
is  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  believe  that  a  national  classification  could  and 
should  be  made.  I  nat  would  not  prevent  these  particular  localities  from  making 
exceptions  to  the  national  classification  to  suit  tne  particular  staple  commodities 
that  they  move  in  large  ouantities,  bulk,  and  volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  other  words,  you  refer  to  making  special  commodity 
rates? — A.  Special  commodity  rates,  as  are  made  in  each  of  those  locations  I  have 
mentioned.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  Southern  classification ;  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  Western  classification ;  there  are  exceptions  to  the  official  classification. 
There  is  not  a  railroad  operating  in  the  respective  territories  covered  by  those 
classifications  that  does  not  pubBsh  its  commodity  tariff,  which  of  itself  and  by 
itself  contains  exceptions  to  the  classification  under  which  they  are  operating. 
N0W4  that  is  Just  as  easily  done  under  national  classificationi  in  my  opinion,  where 
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there  are  the  indi  vidaal  roads,  as  it  is  under  these  three  classifications  that  now  cover 
the  territory. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  transcontinental  tariff f — A.  It  is  a  commodity 
tariff. 

Q.  Does  it  relate  entirely  to  commodities? — ^A.  Entirely  to  commodities.  (Pro- 
ducing paper.)  Just  look  at  that  in  the  west-bound  tariff.  Here  are  the  class 
rates.  I  was  goin^  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  had  some 
matters  to  refer  to  there  to-day.  Those  are  supplements.  Now,  there  are  your  class 
rates  governed  by  the  current  Western  classification,  terminal  class  rates.  There  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  class  tariff  that  is  governed  by  the 
Western  classification.  If  an  article  is  in  the  third  claHs  from  Missouri  Kiver  points 
it  takes  the  rate  of .    Now,  here  are  all  your  exceptions  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  exceptions  are  larger  than  the  classifications f — ^A* 
The  exceptions  are  the  whole  thing.  Thev  are  forced  by  the  competition.  They 
have  got  to  break  away  irom  the  Western  classification  and  meet  conditions  as  they 
find  tnem.  They  do  not  make  any  classiHcation  here,  and  the  result  is  they  have 
to  take  into  cousideration  all  the  elements  I  have  aescribed  in  meeting  the  sea 
competitive  tarifi*. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is  no  disposition  for  the  sea-carrying  trade  to  get  into 
line  with  the  railroads,  as  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic? — A.  There  was  a 
disposition,  and  that  is  what  caused  the  alarm  that  was  felt.  We  did  not  want  to 
see  our  advantage  nullified  by  giving  like  advantages  to  points  not  possessed  of  the 
geographical  position  we  have,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  movement  of  that 
sort  on  foot  now.  There  is  a  line  of  vessels  established  now  to  San  Francisco,  very 
large  vessels  of  8,000  and  12,000  tons  register,  so  I  am  informed.  *Tbere  are  four  oY 
8,000  tons  and  three  of  12,000  tons,  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  American- 
Hawaiian  line,  which  is  composed  of  the  old  sailing  vessel  proprietors,  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  people  who  were  formerlv  running  sailing  ships  around  to  San  Francisco. 
J  hey  will  give  us  by  steam  a  regular  service,  sailing  on  the  Ist  of  each  and  every 
month  for  iSau  Francisco  from  New  York.  They  expect  to  make  the  voyage  in  60 
days  to  San  Francisco.  That  gives  them  a  cargo  to  San  Francisco.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco they  go  down  to  Honolulu,  where  they  ar^  sure  of  a  cargo  of' sugar  at  all 
times,  and  that  they  take  to  New  York. 

Q.  Would  such  a  line  as  that  participate  at  all  in  the  subsidy  under  the  provisions 
of  the  subsidy  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress? — A.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  su£Sciently  familiar  with  that  subsidy  bill.  There  were  several  amendments 
offered  to  it,  but  I  am  rather  obscure  now  as  to  just  what  that  bill  was.  If  you  will 
pardon  me,  one  thing  more  concerning  this  competition  by  sea  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  It  is  going  to  be  the  most  potent  of  any  feature  yet  estab- 
lished. There  are  objections  to  sailing  vessels ;  merchants  had  objections  to  ship- 
ping by  sailing  vessels  which  do  not  prevail  with  these  steamers.  The  principal 
objections  to  shipping  by  sailing  vessels  was  not  the  long  time  in  transit,  but  it  was 
the  uncertainty  when  the  ship  would  get  in.  Now,  tnat  vessel  might  be  only  4 
months.  She  might  be,  as  was  the  average,  5  months,  and  ahe  might  be  6  or  8  months, 
or  even  a  year.  She  might  start  around  Cape  Horn  and  meet  adverse  winds  and 
really  come  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  yet  arrive  in 
good  order;  but  it  would  be  past  the  season  for  the  goods;  that  was  the  great 
objection.  It  was  not  the  length  of  time,  becanse  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lation. A  merchant  can  sit  down  and  allow  for  the  difference  in  time,  if  he  is  sure 
that  his  allowance  is  based  upon  safe  premises.  Now,  these  steam  vessels,  consti- 
tuting a  new  element  in  competition,  do  away  with  that  uncertainty  because  steam 
is  sure.  These  vessels  go  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco even  with  greater  regularity  or  nearer  their  schedule  time  than  the  rail  freight 
arrives.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  figuring  40  days  longer.  The  average  time  of 
rail  freight  is  about  20  days  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  this  is  60  days.  The 
merchant  allows  40  days  longer,  and  his  goods  are  there.  The  railroads  will  find 
it  the  most  potent  competitive  element  they  have  ever  yet  had  to  contend  with. 
They  are  vessels  of  large  carrying  capacity  and  low  consumption  of  coal.  Their 
rates  are  to-day  scarcely  higher  than  the  sail  rates  prevailing  immediately  before 
the  establishment  of  this  war.  v 

Q.  Can  you  specifv  what  a  few  of  those  rates  aref— A.  I  can  give  you  the  range 
of  them.  They  run  from  40  cents  per  100  pounds  up  to  about  65  cents,  according  to 
the  class  of  goods. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate,  all  rail,  on  the  bnlk  of  that  class  of  goods  comprised 
there? — A.  It  would  be  from  60  cents  to  $3.  The  rail  carriers  endeavor  to  make  a 
very  low  freight  rate  upon  what  is  known  as  <' bottom  freight;"  that  is,  the  freight 
that  iH  taken  in  the  lower  hold,  such  as  bar  iron,  steel,  nails,  barbed  wire,  steel  plates, 
billets,  etc.  I  simply  wanted  to  bring  that  before  you  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
competition  that  nas  not  heretofore  existed,  and  which  is  only  jnst  upon  the 
threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  the  transportation  structure. 
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Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  S^ate  if  yon  please  what  the  feeling  of  the  Paciftc 
slope  18  in  regard  to  the  Nicaraguan  Canal. — A.  The  feeling  is  favorable  to  it.  At 
first  blash  it  might  seem  strange  that  a  man  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  wonld 
favor  a  proposition  which  is  going  to  hring  Chicago,  8t.  Lonis,  and  New  York  even 
into  closer  competition  with  him  than  they  are  to-day.  I  say  ''Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  "  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  short  rail  haul 
to  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  and  overcome  in  that  way  their  physical  disabilities 
toward  the  use  of  the  canal  to  get  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  Furthermore, 
the  canal  is  going  to  make  a  gateway  to  the  Orient,  in  my  opinion,  and  San  Fran- 
ce ibco  is  about  the  only  gateway  as  it  is  to-day. 

Following  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  merchandise  leaving  St.  Louis  would 
^o  clown  the  river,  or  go  down  along  the  river  by  rail,  to  New  Orleans — and  the 
river  is  the  controlling  influence  in  that  rail  rate,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  it  is  shipped  by  river  or  by  rail — and  wonld  be  loaded  upon  vessels 
at  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  taken  through  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  ana  cross  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whereas  to-day  it  necessarily  goes  through  San  Francisco  to  go 
fhere.  But  I  believe  at  least  we  have  got  to  weigh  these  matters  as  to  the  adiwn- 
tages  and  disadvantages.  I  believe  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages; 
tliat  to  San  Francisco  herself,  speaking  selfishly,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage;  but  * 
we  would  have  an  open  highway  for  common  communication  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
'board — with  all  Europe  as  well — for  our  products,  and  quick  transportation  for  our 
prodncts;  and,  as  in  all  cases,  the  water  would  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  rail 
rates  on  such  goods  as  are  perishable,  and  that  is  what  we  produce  in  California 
pretty  largely. 

So  far  as  our  fruits  are  concerned,  they  are  all  perishable.  Oranges,  for  instance, 
coald  be  shipped  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  through  to  New  York  by  vessels.  The 
fruits  could  be  put  into  refrigerator  vessels,  the  same  as  they  are  brought  to  New 
York  to-day  from  South  American  ports,  as  I  understand  it,  and  it  would  minimize 
the  freight  rates  npon  those  California  products  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  increase 
the  consumption  and  open  up  new  markets,  the  reflected  benefit  going  eventually  to 
Sail  Francisco.  The  more  money  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  in 
California,  the  better  it  is  for  the  State.  There  will  be  more  money  left  in  his  hands 
if  the  freight  rates  on  his  products  are  rednced,  because  the  market  at  this,  that,  or 
the  other  point  would  remain  practically  the  same,  regardless  of  the  fluctuation  in 
freight  rates,  if  that  market  is  controlled  by  foreign  or  other  competition. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  So  that  every  reduction  of  the  freight  rate  would  mean  so 
much  more  for  the  producer? — A.  Yes,  as  a  general  proposition.  Sometimes  not  in 
the  case  of  articles  controlled  by  combinations — they  take  up  the  slack,  as  1  say,  and 
put  that  in  their  pockets.    That  is  done  sometimes. 

As  to  the  Oriental  trade,  perhaps  I  have  covered  one  feature  of  that  in  the  remarks 
I  have  just  made  about  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  but  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is 
a  great  future  for  the  United  States  in  the  Orient.    The  Chinese,  who  are  a  very  con- 
servative race,  are  just  learning  to  use  American  flour  as  a  substitute  for  rice.    They 
are  a  very  imitative  people,  and  it  is  a  case  of  follow  the  leader  with  them  after  the 
influential  leaders,  so  to  speak,  have  instituted  a  reformation:  and  instead  of  our 
shipping  our  wheat,  as  we  are  now  and  have  been  doing,  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be 
ground  into  flour  and  distributed,  we  are  and  we  will  be  in  the  future  turning  that 
wheat  into  flour  and  shipping  it  to  the  Orient,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  at  home  aild  improving  our  own  market  and  industrial  condition 
to  that  extent.    It  necessarily  follows  that  the  market  for  flour  must  be  more  profit- 
able than  the  market  for  wheat;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  turned  into  flour  and 
shipped  to  the  Orient.    It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
over  there  for  flour.    That  is  indicated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  preparations.    I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  railroad  theories  at  all  times,  but  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  a 
great  deal  of  discernment.    He  hns  been  building  very  large  vessels,  you  know,  to 
run  to  the  Orient,  anticipating  an  immense  flour  trade  over  there,  and  we  have 
already  got  a  good  deal  ot  that  trade.    Ships  leave  San  Francisco  loaded  down  with 
flour.    We  have  something  like  12  vessels  a  month,  I  think,  that  leave  San  Francisco 
for  the  Orient,  whereas  we  used  to  have  a  few  years  ago  only  2  or  3. 

Q.  There  are  some  of  those  going  with  supplies  to  the  Philippines,  are  there 
notf— A.  I  am  referring  to  the  Orient  particularly.  The  Philippine  business  as  yet 
has  not  opened  up  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are  a  great  number  of  transports 
going  to  the  Philippines  which  are  loaded  with  Government  supplies,  but  there 
have  not  been  what  you  might  call  any  established  trade  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines as  yet  because  of  the  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions,  commercially  speak- 
ing, there.  No  merchant  likes  to  sell  goods  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  war  going 
on,  and  the  cautious  merchant  does  not  do  so  unless  he  gets  his  money  at  home  for 
it.    He  does  not  send  a  man  to  exploit  trade  until  things  are  settled. 

I  think  that  with  the  settlement  of  our  troubles  over  there  that  a  great  many  San 
Francisco  houses  will  exploit  that  trade,  and  see  what  can  be  done.    Like  all  Spanish 
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countriee,  however,  and  a  great  many  other  foreign  ooan tries,  the  people  hare  first  to 
be  educated  up  to  usin^  our  products  and  using  uur  utensils.  That,  I  oelieve,  will  be 
aooomplislied  really  by  the  army  we  have  over  there.  The  natives  see  what  the 
advantageH  are  of  American  manufactures,  American  utensils,  American  prodncti. 
both  food  and  otherwise.  Acquiring  a  taste  for  them  and  imitating  the  Americans 
there  already  in  official  life  and  in  the  army,  the  people  begin  to  use  what  we  have 
to  sell.  It  really  pioneers  trade  much  more  quickly  than  would  be  posaible  if  we 
never  had  a  war  and  sent  over  somebody  to  try  and  do  business  with  those  people. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  doing  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  our  producers  and  manufacturers  be  compelled, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  foreigner  in  extending  the  loreign 
trade f— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  something  that  our  manufacturers  shonld  observe 
in  their  manufactures  and  our  producers  in  their  methods  of  packing  and  patting 
goods  u}>  for  market.  They  should  cater  to  the  foreign  people.  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  recently  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Is  that  an  adjunct  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum f — ^A.  It  is 
su^ested  by  tlie  Philadelphia  Museum,  aud  the  Philadelphia  Museum  has  beenvetr 
courteous  to  us.  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harper  have  been  out  there.  I  ei^joyed  a  veiy 
pletisant  half  day  the  other  day  with  Dr.  Wilson.  Last  Friday,  before  ooming  over 
nere,  ho  took  me  all  through  and  explained  all  about  the  place.  We  have  organised 
this  uiuseuin  on  lines  similar  to  theirs,  and  they  have  very  generously  and  gracioosly 
offered  us  a  large  supply  of  duplicate  samples.  The  gathering  of  these  samples 
enables  us  to  see  what  the  tastes  of  these  particular  foreign  markets  are,  and  while 
in  California  we  are  not  as  yet  much  of  a  manufacturing  community,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  put  tins  up  of  our  products  and  of  such  manufactures  as  we  do  pat  oat 
we  can  cater  to  tne  tastes  as  exemplified  by  the  exhibits  and  the  information  we 
receive.  Incidentally,  I  believe  that  is  the  secret  of  the  decadence  of  British  trade 
aud  the  advancement  of  German  trade  abroad.  The  British,  with  characteristic  con- 
servatism and  bulldog  tenacity,  have  insisted  un  the  bnyer  taking  what  they  gave 
him,  but  the  (termans  have  gone  around  and  said,  '*  What  do  yon  wantf  " 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  in  San  Francisco f  What  local  manufactnrea  are 
springing  up  f — A.  We  manufacture  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  shot,  oartridgesy 
lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  mining  and  milling  machinery,  harvesting  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  waeons  and  carriages.  We  roll  bar  iron  and  Hteel,  manufac- 
ture tacks,  wire,  wire  cables  and  rope  and  some  nails.  Manufacturing  in  the  iron 
and  steel  lines  is  not  in  a  very  healthy  condition  out  there. 

Q.  Are  you  hampered  by  the  expensiveness  of  fuel? — A.  We  have  been,  but  1 
believe  that  question  is  being  solved  in  a  large  measure  by  the  dcTelopment  of 
electrical  power,  and  also  cheap  fuel  obtained  from  the  oil  wells  which  are  being 
developed  all  over  the  8tate.  These  are  making  oil  cheap,  and  it  is  now  being  pot 
into  all  the  factories  and  furnaces,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  fuel  very  materially,  it 
being  estimated,  I  believe,  that  in  heating  or  in  steam-producing  imits  3^  barrels  of 
petroleum  are  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  the  petroleum  brought  north  in  pipe  lines? — A.  No;  not  yet.  We  think  it 
will  be.  It  is  brought  to  the  sea  coast  in  pipe  lines  in  Southern  California^  some  80 
miles  down  to  the  coast. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  consider  that  field  almost  inexhaustible? — 
A.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Q.  It  covers  a  good  deal  of  territory? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  development  is  constantly 
going  on. 

Q.  With  that  prospect  in  view,  it  will  overcome  the  disabilities  onder  which  yon 
labor  now,  in  regard  to  manufacturing  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned? — A.  Yes;  and 
where  power  is  required,  the  electricity  will  do  that  for  us.  Thebe  two  elements 
have  both  been  simultaneously  developed,  you  might  say — almost  simultaneously, 
the  electrical  power  having  antedated  the  other  a  year  or  two.  The  electrical 
power  is  being  generated  by  the  waters  of  the  8ierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  then 
conveyed  by  wire  down  into  the  valleys  below,  and  is  in  that  way  produced  at  a 
very  low  cost.  We  can  not  af!brd  to  produce  electricity  by  the  use  of  coal  or  by  the 
use  of  oil  even,  but  producing  by  natural  power  and  with  the  improvements  made 
in  saving  lo88  in  transmission,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
running  the  small  factories— in  clothing  factories,  running  the  sewing  machines, 
and  in  boot  and  shoe  factories;  also  in  machine  shops  for  running  the  lathes  and 
running  individual  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  coal  suitable  for  commercial  and  steam  purposes  within  the 
Northwest  territory? — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  good  steam  coal  about  Seattle,  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  up  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  use  that  at  all? — A.  Yes;  the  Southern  Pacific  gets  its  principal 
coal  supply  back  of  Tacoma,  at  a  place  they  call  Carbonado.  They  have  colliers 
running  ivgulsirly  between  Tacoma  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  carrying 
coal  for  the  roads. 
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Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  is  anticipated  on  the  Pacific  coaat  by  the  recent  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  iron  and  steel  industries  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? — 
A.  That  is  a  problem  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  yet.  We  are  all  at  sea;  we 
do  not  know.  1  have  asked  that  same  question,  I  presume,  of  at  least  20  gentlemen 
far  more  competent  to  answer  it  than  I,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  reply.  They  are 
people  I  have  met  since  I  have  been  East — men  that  are  ri^^ht  in  touch  with  it.' 

Q.  I  referred  particularly,  of  course,  to  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  You  have  no  local  manufactures  of  sutlicient  importance  to  be  really 
threatened  to  be  absorbed  by  them.  You  have  stated  that  the  manufactures  of  that 
class  are  in  a  rather  unhealthy  condition. — A.  Yes;  bectmse  we  have  not  the  raw 
material  at  hand,  and  we  have  not  had  cheap  fuel.  If  yon  remember,  I  stated  that 
there  were  some  nails  manufactured  there.  The  reason  for  qualifying  that  state- 
ment was  that  we  used  to  manufacture  a  good  many  nails  there.  The  California 
Wire  Works  manufactured  nails.  The  Washington  Woven  Wire  Manufacturing 
Company  bought  out  the  California,  and  in  turn  were  bought  out  and  became  a 
part  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  Now  they  are  closed  up.  The 
owners  can  produce  cheaper  in  the  East. 

Q.  It  is  shut  down  now?— A.  The  nail  factory  was  shut  down  by  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company.  That  in  about  the  only  industry  we  have  to  be  affected 
by  the  consolidation.  The  effect  is  about  all  done.  I  do  not  know  that  tbey  have 
reduced  their  factory  force,  but  they  have  put  them  into  other  work.  They  are 
DOW  producing  wire  rope,  and  that  is  used  in  street  railroads,  mining,  and  hoisting, 
in  the  rigging  of  ships.  While  there  are  other  companies  that  are  more  profitable, 
they  have  simply  closed  up  the  nail  part  of  their  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  did  not  mention  in  your  line  of  productions  sn^^ 
refining,  did  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  mention  flour,  nor  did  I  mention 
fruit  canning.  Those  omissions  were  intentional,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  men- 
tioned them.  I  look  upon  fruit  canning  as  much  manufacturing  as  flour  making. 
Y'on  are  putting  fruit  into  merchantable  shape  the  same  as  you  are  putting  wheat 
into  merchantable  shape  in  the  other  way — into  shape  for  consumption.  You  are 
also  putting  raw  sugar  into  merchantable  shape.  All  those  things  we  manufacture 
there.  Of  course,  our  fruit-caiining  industry  is  lar^e,  as  is  our  wine-making  industry. 
Q.  If  you  have  time,  I  wish  you  would  touch  upon  those  industries,  at  least 
briefly. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  to  say.  I  also  failed  to 
mention  that  we  have  woolen  mills. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Woolen  mills!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  consumption  of  the  California  product?— A.  llie  California  jprodnct, 
and  they  bring  in  wools  from  Nevada,  of  course,  and  the  surrounding  Pacific  coast 
region. 

4^.  Any  from  Australia! — A.  I  can  not  tell.  I  am  not  safflciently  familiar  with 
that  business  to  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  I  have  talked  some  with  wool  men, 
and  I  know  that  they  used  to  bring  some  Australian  wool  in.  Whether  they  do 
to-day  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  As  to  the  fruit  canning,  that  industry,  of  course,  is  a  large  one  out  there? — A. 
That  is  one  of  our  principal  interests.  Tbaf^  has  a  short  season.  It  necessarily  lasts 
only  during  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  in  condition  to  be  canned;  but  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint  it  is  fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  labor  of  girls  and  boys  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  vacation  time  lor  them,  and  particularly  in  the  country  it  is  noth- 
ing unusual  to  see  a  whole  family  working  in  a  cannery  in  the  summer  time.  There 
are  also  canneries  in  Snii  Francisco,  the  fruit  being  shipped  down  the  river  and 
brought  round  the  bay  to  that  city.  The  wineries  nre  distributed  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  vine-growing  districts.  I  think  they  are  on  a  better  foundation 
now  than  they  have  been  before,  and  I  understand  the  business  is  fairly  profitable. 
It  has  not  been  so  until  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris. )  Is  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  in  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  giving  your  people  any  concern? — A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  is;  considerable.  I  think  they  protested  very  vigorously  to  our  delegation 
in  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  any  considerable  quantity  of  wine  go  to  France  to  be 
reshipped  to  this  country  again? — A.  A  great  deal,  so  I  am  informed.  Understand 
tue  that  I  am  not  here  as  an  expert  on  these  things,  because  they  are  entirely  foreign 
to  my  business,  and  this  information  is  only  what  one  who  makes  an  attempt  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  times  and  observes  as  he  goes  along  picks  up.  Therefore, 
yon  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wine  shipped  to  France;  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of  it. 
Q.  Have  you  a  large  raisin  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cooperative  distribution  of  the  raisin  crop? — A. 
^08 ;  I  think  there  is  some  such  arrangement,  as  I  understand  it  from  the  newspaper 
I'eports,  as  I  get  them.  There  is  some  such  arrangement  on  the  nusins  as  there  is  on 
prunes,  that  instead  of  the  farmers  all  competing  with  one  another  to  a  ruinous 
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extent,  they  hare  pooled  their  iBsnes  and  made  one  central  agency  for  the  Biark«tiBg 
of  their  product.    That  is  iibout  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Has  that  been  satiftfactoryf — A.  Well,  I  might  answer  a  ^ood  deal  like  Josb 
Whitcomb.  Perhaps  yon  remember  in  the  play  where  his  friend  m  New  York,  ^wbom 
he  was  visiting,  was  inquiring  about  how  the  old  folks  of  his  bovhood  were,  and 
what  had  become  of  them,  and  he  asked  him  after  Simpson.    Josh  saya,  '*I>eaid.~ 

"Deadf 

*'Yes. 

''  What  was  the  complaint? 

*'No  complaint;  everybody  satisfied." 

So,  when  you  ask  me  if  it  is  satisfactory,  I  say  I  have  heard  no  complaints ;  I  do 
not  know.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Products  like  that  which  go  abroad  go  by  water,  I  scrppose,  or  do  they  go 
across  the  country  by  rail? — A.  They  go  across  the  country  by  raiL 

Q.  Do  they  have  special  export  rates? — A.  The  canned  goods  for  export  are  sent 
around  from  San  Francisco  in  clipper  sailing  vessels  to  England.  Raisins  are,  I 
believe,  shipped  in  the  same  manner  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  muck  of  a  foreign  market  there  is  for  raisins;  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that:  1 
never  have  heard  it  emphasized.  The  canned-goods  business  has  a  very  good  foreign 
market.  I  know  that  there  is  a  foreign  market  for  canned  goods.  1  coald  not  say 
as  to  raisins;  possibly  there  is  not  as  good  a  foreign  market  for  raisins,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  compete  with  the  Malaga  raisins  when  they  get  into  Knropeaa 
ground.  But  there  is  a  very  good  Eastern  market  here,  coming  overland  by  rail, 
because  the  raisin-growing  Hections  are  al<mg  the  line  of  railroads,  and  it  is  easy  to 
load  them  into  the  cars,  the  railroads  making  a  rate  which  recognizes  what  might 
be  done  if  they  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  loaded  into  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  refrigerator  companies  that  oper- 
ate in  the  fruit  business? — A.  1  only  know  that  Armour  &  Company  operate  a  line 
of  refrigerator  cars  and  also  the  E.  T.  Earl  Company,  and  that  recently  the  £.  T. 
Earl  Company  sold  their  refrigerator  cars  to  tfie  Armour  people.  That,  I  believe,  is 
the  present  status  of  the  car  business.  Armour,  I  believe,  is  at  the  present  time 
owner  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  as  I  understaud  it.  I  think  the  Santa  1*  e  line  has  a 
few  refrigerator  cars  of  its  own. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  charges  for  the  use  of  those  cars  were  excessive? — A. 
I  have  heard  such  complaint  made;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  it? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  say  and  1  would  not  be  qualihed  to  say  whether  they  are  excessive  or 
not  because  I  really  know  nothing  directly  about  it.  I  think  from  what  I  can  learn 
from  conversations  with  railroad  men  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  rail- 
roads will  own  and  control  their  own  refrigerators  and  do  away  with  these  prirate 
lines,  and  their  proposition  seems  to  be  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  friction. 

Q.  There  has  been  apparently  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  California  of  unjust  charges  by  the  railroads  in  absolute  figures  and  also  the  par- 
ticipation in  local  politics  by  the  railroads  to  a  remarkable  degree.    Is  that  noliti- 
cal  intiuence  on  the  increase  or  decrease  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  As  yon  gentlemen 
are  aware,  we  have  a  new  administration  in  San  Francisco  in  railroad  matters,  and 
when  I  refer  to  railroad  matters  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  being 
the  only  road  we  had  to  do  with  until  the  advent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which  is  of  a 
recent  date.    The  Southern  Pacific  is  in  politics.    I  might  say  that  there  has  not  been 
an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  or  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
or  the  mayors  of  the  various  cities  or  any  other  officials  that  they  have  not  reached 
out  and  tried  to  grab.    They  state,  however,  that  under  the  present  administration, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Ifayes^  such  things  will  not  be.    Time  alone  will  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  statement.    We  shall  have  to  wait  until  Mr.  Haj^  has  been  a  little 
longer  in  office  to  give  him  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  truth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now,  1  wish  you  would  state  in  a  general  way  what  the 
industrial  condition  of  California  is.  I  might  widen  that  a  little  by  asking  about 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  Pacific  slope  at  the  present  time,  and  your  hopes  and 
prospects.— A.  I  think  the  condition  is  generally  good,  and  we  feel  encouraged  by 
the  attention  that  was  drawn  to  our  resources  and  possibilities  incidentally  by  the 
Spanish- American  war.  The  transportation  of  troops  through  San  Francisco  baa 
been  in  it-self  an  education  to  the  individual  members  of  these  regiments,  theindi 
vidual  soldiers.  The  volunteers  I  refer  to  particularly.  They  have  returned  to 
their  homes  and  exploited  perhaps  the  advantages  as  they  saw  them  of  the  coast. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  thousand  men,  as  ^ou  know,  who  have  passed  through 
in  that  way.  Furthermore,  the  constant  advertising  the  coast  has  received  in  the 
press  reports  of  the  movement  of  troo]>8  through  San  Francisco  and  the  advertising 
we  have  got  from  the  fact  that  we  have  built  some  battle  ships  that  have  made  a 
pretty  good  record  in  this  war,  all  serve  to  attract  attention  to  tlie  place  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  minds  of  people  who  really  did  not  before  apparently  realize  that  there 
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-^as  snoh  a  place  aa  the  Pacific  coast.    It  has  taught  them  that  there  is  such  a  phM». 
X  t  has  interested  them  in  it,  and  this  has  heen  shown  this  past  winter  in  thetonrist 
I^Tavel  ont  there.    There  has  been  a  greater  tonrist  travel  than  was  ever  known 
\>efore,  and  I  find  on  inquiry  in  the  East  that  it  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of 
^"^lorida,  because  Florida  has  had  a  greater  tonrist  travel  than  ever  known  before. 
IThe  increased  volume  of  travel  to  the  coast,  I  believe,  has  been  due  to  two  reasons: 
V^irst,  the  times  have  been  pretty  generally  good  throughout  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple could  afford  to  travel;  and,  secondly ,  that  their  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
t;lie  coast  by  the  amount  of  advertising  it  has  received  incidental  to  the  Spanish- 
A^merican  war.    All  of  that  is  a  good  thing  for  us.     It  attracts,  it  brings  people 
^vvlio  go  back  and  talk  about  the  country,  and  a  percentage  of  them  in  time  make 
iu vestments  there,  or  stay  there  to  live. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
tbat  company  has  made  an  effort  to  bring  in  colonists.  They  have  made  so-called 
colonist  rates  under  which,  for  $25,  a  man  can  go  from  the  Missouri  River  to  any 
point  in  California.  There  is  no  round- trip  ticket  sold;  it  is  simply  one  fare  for  one 
way.  That  is  why  it  is  called  a  colonist  rate.  Neither  does  that  rate  prevail  east- 
'bound,  as  1  understand  it,  from  California.  That  has  brought  iu  a  very  large 
number  of  people,  I  understand.  Of  course,  a  great  many  simply  avail  themselves 
of  the  rate  to  come  out  and  see  the  country.  But  it  does  good.  It  is  a  broad  policy 
for  the  railroad  to  pursue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  presence  of  your  Chinese  population  any  effect, 
^ood  or  bad,  on  conditions? — A.  The  Chinese  question  is  one  which  to-day  is  not  a 
particularly  live  one  with  us.  We  anticipate  no  difiioulty  in  securing  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  exclusion  act,  which  I  believe  is  about  to  expire. 

Q.  You  deem  that  desirable? — A.  Most  assuredly;  yes.  The  number  of  Chinese 
tl&at  are  there  now  compared  with  the  general  population  is  not  increasing.  The 
Caucasians  are  not  menaced  by  them.  We  have  uo  desire  to  drive  out  those  that  are 
there,  but  simply  to  stop  more  from  coming,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
exclusion  act  were  notreenacted. 

Q.  Do  your  Chinese  usually  stay  about  the  cities,  or  do  they  go  out  into  the  coun- 
try, into  the  forests,  or  upouthe  iarms? — A.  They  used  to  enter  all  lines  of  employ- 
ment when  immigration  was  unrestricted.  There  was  scarcely  a  vocation  that  they 
did  not  take  up;  but  as  the  Caucasian  popnlatiou  increases  and  the  Chinese  de- 
creases—because a  great  many  Chinese  have  made  what  to  them  is  a  competency 
and  have  returned  to  China — there  is  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  Chinese  population, 
and  I  think  the  census  returns  show  that.  I  am  speaking  now  simply  from  an  idea 
I  have  of  it,  from  what  I  see  and  hear  and  read,  and  I  am  not  speaking  from  any 
figures  that  I  have  before  me.  But  1  believe  that  the  census  returns  will  show  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  the  Chinese  population  in  California.  I  know  they 
will  show  that  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  about  the  Japanese?  Do  you  receive  them? — A.  Yes. 
I  do  not  regard  the  Japanese  with  the  same  disfavor  that  I  do  the  Chinese;  and  the 
disfavor  with  which  we  regard  the  Chinese  is  altogether  a  commercial  one,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chinaman  is  couHcrvative,  and  continues  to  wear  Chinese  clothes 
and  to  eat  Chinese  food,  all  of  which  enables  him  to  live  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
herded  together  like  so  many  cattle.  That  mode  of  life  enables  him  to  undersell 
and  accept  a  lower  wage  than  the  American  workman.  Furthermore,  his  earnings 
are  sent  back  religiously  to  China,  taking  that  much  money  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  merchandise  to  meet  his  wants  and  requirements  is  brought  from  China  to  a  large 
extent.  He  is  not  commercially  a  contributor  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  country. 
The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  adopts  Kuropean  garb  on  arrival  here. 
He  has  a  certain  pride  in  his  appearance,  and  he  adopts  and  uses  American  foods. 
He  is  evidently  anxious  to  become  an  American,  at  least  to  adopt  all  of  our  customs 
and  do,  while  he  is  with  the  Bomans,  as  the  Romans  do,  so  to  speak ;  and  in  that 
way  he  is  a  contributor.  He  is  not  as  objectionable,  at  any  rate,  as  the  Chinaman, 
because  he  keeps  his  money  here  and  uses  his  money  here. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  I  do  not  know  enough  about  what  the  Japanese  are 
to  be  qualified  to  state.  I  have  heard  some  complaints  from  the  labor  organizations 
of  Japanese  labor,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  it ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  cer- 
tainly can  not,  as  I  see,  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  be  as  objectionable.  From 
the  commercial  standpoint,  in  no  single  instance  does  the  objection  obtain  to  the 
Japanese  that  does  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  prosperity  that  you  speak  of  that  obtains  at  the 
present  time  applies  to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  other  industries? — A.  I  think  so. 
Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  are  prosperous.  Of  course  we  are  dependent  in 
California  very  largely  upon  our  rains.  This  particular  year  we  have  had  very  abun- 
dant rains  and  well  distributed,  and  the  prospects  are  very  excellent  in  that  respect. 
We  have  seasons  of  drought  there,  where  there  is  a  partial,  and  in  many  districts  a 
total,  destruction  of  crops — total  failure  of  crops.   Generally  speaking,  the  conditions 
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are  prosperonSi  I  believe,  as  prosperoas  as  they  can  be ;  at  least  as  prosperous  as  they 
are  m  any  district.  There  is  alwajtrs  complaint  everywhere,  you  know ;  always  dts- 
satisfaction,  and  discordant  and  dissatisHed  elements  in  society. 

Q.  Is  your  State  laboring  under  any  disabilities  of  any  kind  that  can  be  cured  in 
any  way  by  legislation?  If  that  be  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it.  I  ask 
concerning  anything  in  addition,  of  course,  to  what  you  have  already  stated  in 
regard  to  the  interstate  commerce  law. — A.  That  is  about  the  only  thing  that  1 
Avould  feel  competent  to  speak  of,  and  the  one  tbiuff  that  I  am  informed  upon.  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  legislation  accomplished  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  else  there  is. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  know  but  that  could  probably  be  acoomplishtd 
within  the  War  Department,  although  I  am  not  certain,  and  that  is  as  to  the  preaeot 
system  of  purchasing  Government  supplies  with  relation  to  the  Army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  most  of  our  troops  are  to-day.  The  Government,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  a  system  whereby  clothing,  for  example,  is  purchased  and  stored  in  Philadel- 
phia.  Biis  are  called  for  for  the  delivery  at  Philadelphia  of  so  many  thousand  yards 
of  cloth,  or  so  many  suits,  or  so  many  pairs  of  trousers,  or  so  many  pairs  of  shoes, 
so  many  forage  caps  and  campaign  hats.  Philadelphia  is  the  clothing  depot.  Jef- 
fersonville,  lud.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  depot  wnere  camp  equipment  is  stored; 
field  rangSH  and  tents,  and  also  wagouh  for  transportation,  I  believe.  Bids  are  caJIed 
for  to  deliver  at  Jeffersonville  so  many  hundred  tents,  so  many  hundred  field 
ranges,  or  so  many  pots,  kettles,  and  pans  for  use  in  camp.  I  understand  that  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Mo.,  is  the  cavalry  and  artillery  storage  depot  for  saddles,  harness, 
halters,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Bids  are  advertised  for  for  goods  in  that  line 
to  be  delivered  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  so  on.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  on  to 
enumerate  all,  but  there  are  various  specified  depots  for  specified  things. 

Now,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Philippines  bears  to  the 
whole  United  States  Army — in  fact,  you  might  double  that  ratio,  because  troops  in 
the  field  will  consume  and  use  double  the  amount  of  stuff  that  is  used  or  consumed 
at  a  post — in  that  same  ratio  are  these  same  goods  shipped  right  through  San  Fran- 
cisco over  to  the  Philippines  from  these  depotn,  and  the  San  Francisco  bidder  is  barred 
from  all  opportunity  of  doing  any  business  with  Uncle  Sam  for  supplying  the  Philip- 
pines, even  though'  he  is  right  at  the  gateway  through  which  those  supplies  pass. 
We  can  not  bid  upon  hardware  to  be  delivered  in  Jefi*ersonville ;  we  can  not  bid  upoo 
clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  to  be  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  nor  upon  saddlery  to  be 
delivered  at  Jefi*er8ou  Barracks.  But  that  is  the  quartermaster's  rule.  He  says, 
''That  is  the  way  we  do,  gentlemen ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.'' 

Q.  Which  virtually  shuts  out  your  country  f — A.  Virtually  shuts  out  San  Francisco 
competition ;  yes.  Now,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  monopoly  of  that  business  by  any  means. 
But  let  the  Government  call  for  bids  for  goods  to  the  extent  that  the  service  in  the 
Philippines,  Honolulu,  China,  and  the  Pacific  coast  posts  may  demand,  goods  of  all 
kinds  for  delivery  in  San  Francisco.  That  gives  us  a  chance  to  bid  upon  them.  It 
does  not  bar  the  man  in  (  hicago  from  bidding  upon  the  goods  to  be  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  also;  nor  does  it  bar  the  man  in  Philadelphia  from  bidding  upon  goods  to 
be  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  But  where  we  are  it  is  like  making  water  run  up 
hill.  We  have  got  to  send  these  goods  from  San  Francisco  first,  overcoming  our 
inherent  manufacturing  disadvantages  which  I  have  already  described.  Then  we 
have  to  ship  them  back  to  Philadelphia  and  nay  the  freight  on  them  to  Philadelphia 
and  all  these  other  points  that  I  have  described.  After  all  that  has  been  done  they 
come  right  back  to  our  door  again. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  good  economy? — A.  No,  we  can  not  do  it;  we  can  not  serve  the 
Government  in  that  way.  We  could  serve  the  Government  if  we  could'deliYer  thoM 
goods  at  the  quartermaster's  depot  in  San  Francisco,  if  the  Government  could  establish 
storehouses  and  carry  stocks  of  all  the  military  supplies  of  every  nature  whatsoever, 
commissary  .stores  as  well  as  quartermaster's  supplies,  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  sensible  and  rational  thing  to  do.  I  mention  that  since  you  asked 
me  about  other  legiblation,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  so  arrange  that  or  whether  it  requires  Congressional  action.  It 
seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  the  subject  of  Congressional  inquiry  why  one 
section  of  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against,  for,  whatever  the  intention 
may  be,  it  amounts  to  discrimination.  I  do  not  accuse  the  army  authorities  of  doing 
it  with  the  purpose  of  discrimiuating;  but  we  look  at  the  results  and  judge  of  the 
intents  and  purposes.  That  is  something  which  I  hope  may  come  within  the  prov- 
ince  of  this  commission  to  advise  Congress  of.  We  could  not  and  did  not  expect  to 
participate  in  the  supplies  furnished  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  when  the  seat  of  opera- 
tions was  over  on  this  side.  We  recognized  that  our  geographical  position  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  we  were  not  able  to  do  it:  but  we  certainly  feel  we  should 
have  a  fair  chance  when  it  comes  to  shipping  tne  goods  through  our  doors  to  the 
Philippines. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  11.15  a.  m.,  the  special  subcommission  adjourned  until  May  20, 1901, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1901. 

TESTmonr  of  mb.  j.  c.  stubbs, 

Third  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  special  suboommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding^.  At  that 
time  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  of  San  FraDcisco,  Cal.,  tliird  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company^  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  your 
occupation. — ^A.  J.  C.  Stubbs;  I  live  in  San  Francisco;  1  am  at  present  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  Since  1870. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  Central  Pacific. 

Q.  You  can  give  the  relation  between  the  two  companieSi  past  and  present,  giving 
the  present  territory  covered  by  your  company. — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  a  Kentucky  corporation.  Just  what  its  chartered  powers  are  I  can  not  detail,  but 
it  has  authority  to  own  and  operate  railroads  and  to  do  sundry  other  things  which 
railroad  companies  under  ordinary  charters  can  not  do.  It  controls  by  ownership 
of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  as  I  understand  it,  the  railroads  which  now  ifbrm  its  two 
systems  of  roads,  namely,  the  Atlantic  system  and  the  Pacific  system,  and  there 
mif^ht  be  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  un<ler  the  title  of  the  roads  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  What  is  the  distinction  between  those  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
systems f — A.  (Producing map.)  Originally  the  Atlantic  system  included  all  the  lines 
east  of  £1  Paso,  and  all  these  roads  were  leased  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  the 
laws  of  Texas  forbade  the  leasing  of  Texas  roads,  I  believe,  and  make  other  require- 
ments that  necessitated  the  cancellation  of  the  leases  and  the  separate  operation 
of  Texas  lines;  so  that  the  leases  were  canceled  and  the  management  was  made  to 
conform  with  the  Texas  law,  since  which  time  the  Atlantic  system  as  a  term  has 
been  applied  only  to  the  lines  east  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  State  line.  Lines 
within  Texas  have  been  comprehended  in  our  phraseology  under  the  term  ''Texas 
lines."  The  Pacific  system  embraces  all  the  lines  west  of  El  Paso  and  west  of  Ogden 
and  south  of  Portland.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  roads  that  are  embraced  in  those 
several  systems.  You  can  get  a  list  of  them  from  the  annual  report,  whereas  I  would 
have  to  consult  the  report,  perhaps,  to  name  them. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  Central  Pacific  was  working  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  other  than  a  harmo- 
nious and  cooperative  relationship  between  them. 

Q.  Was  that  brought  about  by  common  ownership  from  the  beginning? — A.  By 
common  control,  not  altogether  by  common  ownership,  I  think.  I  think  at  one  time 
the  people  who  practically  controlled  the  Southern  I'acific  Company  did  not  control 
the  Central  Pacific  as  owners,  that  is,  did  not  have  within  their  control  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific.     . 

Q.  .Just  prior  to  the  recent  purchase  or  exchange  of  the  stocks  of  the  Central 
Pacific  for  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  what  was  the  formal  relationship  between 
the  two  companies? — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  leased  the  Central  Pacific 
Company's  roads. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  prior  to  the  exchange  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  prior  lease  was  made? — A.  1  would  not  have  it  in  my 
memory,  but  since  about  181^5, 1  think. 

Q.  And  the  present  relationship  between  the  two  companies  is  what? — A.  I  can 
not  tell  you.  It  isamatter  that  lam  not  concerned  in  in  my  official  duties,  and  I  never 
have  taken  pains  to  inquire.  There  is  a  merger  of  interesti)  there  that  I  would  have 
to  coach  myself  on  in  order  to  explain,  and  I  believe  that  you  can  get  it  from  study- 
ing the  annual  reports  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  giving 
you  all  I  know  about  it,  but  it  would  not  be  satifsactory  to  you,  and  it  would  not 
be  good  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state,  if  you  please,  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — A.  It  is  a  long 
story  to  make  it  fully  understood  by  laymen — those  not  interested — and  I  will  per- 
haps have  to  be  a  little  prosy  in  order  to  enable  you  to  understand.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fourth  section  ot  the  interstate- commerce  law  impliedly  recognizeH  that 
lender  a  substantial  difference  in  circumstances  and  conditions  a  higher  rat«  for  a 
shorter  hanl  that  is  contained  within  a  longer  haul  may  be  justifiable,  than  for  the 
Bune  longer  haul.  The  courts  have  decided  in  cases  that  involved  that  question, 
upholding  or  justifying  the  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
expressed,  the  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul.     Usually,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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CommlBsion  limited  the  conditioDS  and  circumstanceB  that  would  justify  a  lower  rate 
for  a  longer  haul  to  competition  by  foreign  carriers  or  by  sea  carriers,  which  were 
not  sabject  to  the  interstate- commerce  law  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission — that  class  of  competition  which  they  could  not  control  and  that  daasof 
carriers  which  was  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  United  Btatee rail- 
roads are  subject  to  it.  The  competition  arising  from  such  carriers  they  would  con- 
strue as  creating  a  sufficiency  of  difference  in  circumstances  and  conditions  to  justify 
a  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul. 

San  Francisco,  being  u  seaport,  of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  sea  compeitition 
as  from  New  York  and  from  all  points  in  the  East  that  were  within  reasonable  reach 
of  the  sea-going  or  sea- transporting  vessels  by  way  of  New  York.  As  a  result  of  that 
circumstance,  the  competition  of  the  sea  carriers  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco controls  the  rates;  that  is  to  say,  the  carriers  can  not  get  a  compensatory  rate, 
or  what  they  may  regard  or  can  establish  as  a  fully  compensatory  rate  for  their 
service  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  All  they  can  get  is  what  the  sea  carrier 
will  let  them  have;  and  the  compensatory  rate  is  that  rate  which  will  bear  its  full 
share  or  contribute  its  full  share  toward  all  expenses  of  transportation,  incloding 
fixed  charges  such  as  interest  and  taxes  and  otner  expenses  that  do  not  change  or 
fluctuate  with  the  volume  of  traffic.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Franeiseo 
being  controlled  by  this  competition,  were  not  such  rates — not  compensatory  rates 
in  that  sense — and  the  practice  of  the  carrfers  between  New  York  and  San  Fnuiciaoo 
has  been  to  meet  sea  competition  just  as  far  as  it  extended  and  no  farther.  For 
example,  taking  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  a  basis,  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  an  interior  town  in  California  would  be  as  much  higher  than  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  would  be  made  bv  adding  the  local  rate  from 
San  Francisco  back  to  the  ultimate  destination  to  the  through  rate  from  New  Y'ork 
to  San  Francisco.  It  follows,  we  may  say,  practically,  that  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  all  points  intermediate  in  the  West  have  been  higher  than  the  ratee  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  How  far  back  eastward  does  that  gof — A.  I  can  not  tell  you.    It  goes  back 
until  it  runs  into  a  reasonably  compensatory  rate  there,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Now  then,  there  have  interests  grown  up  along  the  railroads  and  many  a  com- 
mercial community  at  intermediate  points  like  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  and  these 
railroads  and  these  interests  in  the  intermediate  territory  like  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
St.  LouiS;  St.  Paul,  etc.,  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  lower  rate — for  example, 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco — than  is  made  from  New  York  to  San  I*>ancisco,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  New  York  is  nearer  San  Francisco  than  Chica^^o  is  in 
point  of  cheapness  of  transportation,  because  these  carriers  by  sea  are  the  cheapest 
Known  carriers.  But  they  claim  that  on  account  of  their  nearer  proximity  by  rail 
the  distance  by  rail  should  be  the  controlling  factor  in  regulating  rates,  and  there- 
fore Chicago  should  take  a  lower  rate  to  San  Francisco  than  New  York,  no  matter 
what  the  influences  are  upon  the  New  York  rate,  or  whether  it  is  a  compensatory 
rate  or  not.  So  certain  merchants  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  instituted  a  suit 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  graduation  of  these  rates. 
The  answer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  th^  California  merchants  to  their  com- 
plaint is 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Is  that  the  only  road  that  is  involved 
in  this  controversy  f— A.  Oh,  no;  all  the  roads  are  involved — the  Sante  Fe  and  every 
other  road  that  participates  in  the  business.  But  the  burden  of  the  defense  rests 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific,  because  it  is  the  most  important  interest  and  because 
it  operates  a  through  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  It  has  no  line  to 
Chicago^  while  the  other  lines,  like  the  Santa  Fe,  originate  at  Chicago.  Their  con- 
tention IS  that  instead  of  Chicago  having  a  higher  rate  to  San  Francisoo  than  New 
York  it  should  have  a  lower  rate. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  than  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  from  New  York  to  Fresno,  Cal.  It  is  just 
changing  it  around.  The  one  is  an  intermediate  shipping  point  and  the  other  is  an 
intermediate  receiving  point,  and  the  law  should  operate  both  ways.  Everybody 
that  is  interested  in  a  bnsi ness  o ver  here  justi ties  the  higher  rate  to  the  intermediate 
point  on  the  West  coast,  but  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  commercial  and  political  interestit 
behind  these  roads,  they  want  an  exception  made  of  the  interior  shipping  point.  We 
think  the  interior  shipping  point  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  interior  receiving 
point.  We  contend  that  lul  interests  should  be  treated  alike,  that  this  principle  that 
they  seek  to  put  in  force  here,  if  applied  as  a  just  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  tbe 
law  would  oblige  it  to  be  applied,  would  simply  be  ruinous  to  all  of  these  roads, 
because  it  would  bring  down  all  their  intermediate  rates  to  the  level  of  these  com- 
pelled rates,  these  noncompensatory  rates  which  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  active 
competition  of  seagoing  carriers.     This  is  one  question  that  is  involved. 

Another  question  is  as  to  the  difference  between  carload  rates  for  carload  quanti- 
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ties  and  rates  for  less  than  carload  qaantities.  There  is  an  adjostment  in  Cali- 
fornia tariffs  to-day  which  is  about  npon  the  same  basis  as  similar  adjostmeuts  in 
the  majority  of  tariffs  in  the  country.  It  operates  to  enable  the  merchants  of  Sau 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Los  Angeles,  the  jobbing  and  distribntin;; 
centers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  import  goods  by  carloads  and  then  distribute  back  at 
lefts  than  carloads,  precisely  as  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  jobbers  buy  from  the 
insniifacturers  in  carloads  and  distribute  into  their  territory  in  less  than  carloads. 
Now  then,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  other  intermediate  large  jobbingcenters,  very 
ajj^^roHsive  and  pushing,  are  reaching  out  into  Pacific  coast  territory.  They  feel  that 
the  differentials  between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  rates  into  that  territory,  while 
they  are  no  greater  upon  the  average  than  they  are  in  their  own  territory  or  in  the 
Middle  West,  like  Colorado,  is  disailvantageous  to  them  and  an  advantage  to  the  San 
Francisco  merchant,  and  they  seek  through  the  courts  to  compel  the  modification  of 
those  differentials  so  that  they  can  distnbnte  their  goods  there  to  the  consumer  as 
against  the  Pacific  coast  jobber. 

Q.  Could  you  state  about  the  amount  of  the  present  diflerentialsf — A.  No;  I  can 
not.    It  differs. 

Q.  Or  about  the  percentage? — A.  Noj  it  is  arbitrary.  I  would  like  to  take  the 
tariff  and  go  through  it  with  you,  but  it  would  lumber  up  your  records,  and  I  can 
not  deal  here  with  anything  but  general  statements.  If  you  want  the  details  of  it, 
it  will  all  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  I  do  not  desire  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  thought  by  way  of  illustratiou  we  could 
have  it  on  one  or  two  articles. — A.  The  differential  between  carloads  and  less  than 
carloads  will  range  all  the  way  from  50  cents  upwards,  I  suppose — the  extreme  is 
$1.50  per  hundred  pounds — according  to  the  rate. 

Now,  there  is  another  feature  of  the  ease.  Take  the  individual  items  of  hardware. 
Yon  know  shelf  hardware  embraces  a  great  many  hundred  different  articles  of 
general  hardware,  and  the  real  movers  in  this  complaint  and  the  people  who  are 
pushing  it  and  putting  up  the  money  for  it  are  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  A.  Bartlett  company  of  Chicago,  two  of  the  largest  hard- 
ware companies  in  the  world.  Simmons  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
Hibbard  is  a  close  second.  So  it  is  the  hardware  interests  that  are  mostly  interested. 
They  want  a  number  of  articles  that  now  take  different  rates  to  be  rated  the  same. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  without  pretending  to  give  you  accurately  the 
names  of  the  articles  they  wish  grouped  under  one  rate,  we  will  assume  that  ham- 
mers take  one  rate  and  hatchets  another,  and  shovels  still  another,  and  planes 
another.  They  want  those  4  items  put  under  one  rate.  Why  ?  So  that  when  packed 
together  in  one  package  they  would  all  go  at  one  rate.  While  where  they  have 
different  articles  taking  different  rates  packed  together  in  one  package  now,  the 
whole  package  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  given  for  the  highest-rated  article  in  the 
package.  Now,  you  see  at  once  the  object  of  that  proceeding  is  that  they  may  make 
up  an  assorted  package  to  ^et  to  the  retail  consumer  out  there. 

With  that  explanation  it  would  appear  to  be  a  fight  between  the  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Company  of  St.  Louis  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett  Company  of  Chicago, 
representing  themselves  chiefiy  but  having  the  sympathy  of  certain  other  firms  at  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  against  the  jobbers  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San 
Fraucisco,  and  Los  Angeles  (particularly  the  hardware  and  iron  trade)  for  the 
Pacific  coast  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Wherein  does  this  case  differ  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  case  of  Denver?  ■ — A.  It  differs  only  in  its  magnitude.  It 
affects  greater  interests,  covers  more  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  classes  of 
business. 

Q.  The  jobber  at  Denver  in  that  case  was  trying  to  get  a  better  rate  for  broken  car- 
load lots,  was  he? — A.  No ;  the  Denver  case  was  one  that  came  strictly  within  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause.  It  might  fall  wholly  in  the  first  subdivision  of  my  testimony — 
that  which  comprehended  graded  rates.  The  Denver  jobbers  claimed  that  they  should 
have  a  lower  rate  to  points  in  California  than  were  given  to  Missouri  River  points, 
and  that  rates  from  (Jalifornia,  for  example,  to  Denver  should  be  lower  than  to  the 
Missouri  River.  The  case  was  tried  and  it  was  found  that  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  conditions  were  such  as  to  justify  a  higher  rate  on  sugar  to  Denver  than 
to  the  Missouri  from  the  Pacific  coast.  For  west-bound  business  from  Denver  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  roads  conceded  the  same  rates  to  Denver  as  to  the  Missouri  River — that  is, 
the  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  should  not  be  higher  than  the  rates  from  the 
Missouri  Qiver;  but  that  was  proffered  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  simply  because  the 
amount  involved  was  not  worth  quarreling  over.  But  the  question  of  diffVrentials 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  was  not  raised  in  that  case,  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion of  grouping  a  number  of  articles  under  one  rate  that  would  enable  them  to  be 
packed  together  in  one  package.  In  those  respects  it  differs  from  this  St.  Louis  case, 
except  that  the  Denver  case  involved  very  little  business,  while  the  St.  Louis  case 
^iovers  a  very  large  business. 


1  See  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffith,  p.  851. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Dukand.)  Is  there  auy  difference  in  regard  to  the  natare  of  the  oom- 
petitiou  which  the  railroads  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  the  diti'erences  in  rates  in  thk 
case  f  That  is,  was  sea  competition  involved  in  the  Denver  case  Y — A.  Sea  competitioD 
was  involved  in  that  record  to  some  extent;  but,  of  course,  the  ^eater  tonnage 
being  8hippe<l  from  the  West  to  San  FranciHco,  the  sea  competition  has  lost  some  of 
its  force  by  the  time  it  gets  oat  there.  Sea  competition  loses  its  force  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  distance  you  go  west  from  it.  Seacoast  competition  is  a  vital  factor  and 
condition  at  Chicago,  and  goods  have  been  taken  to  San  IrYancisco  via  New  York 
from  Kansas  City,  and  goods  have  been  taken  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  ami  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  brought  back  as  far  as  Dodge  City  on  the  Atchison  mad  io 
Kansas. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  for  claiming  the  right  to  charge  a  higher  rate  or^ven  an 
equal  rate  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  rate  from  Missouri  Kiver 
points f — A.  It  was  simply  this  sea  competition.  The  rates  from  New  York  were 
forced  down  by  the  sea,  and  rates  from  Chicago  are  affected  by  the  sea  oompetitiou 
as  much  as  New  York,  except  the  cost  of  getting  the  goods  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  which  is  smaller,  and  so  on,  as  yon  go  west.  Sea  competition  influences  all  the 
tariff  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River.  Now,  suppose  we  stop  at  the  Missouri 
River  and  admit  that  its  force  is  expended  there.  That  would  make  it  easy,  then, 
would  it  not,  on  the  basis  of  the  railroads  being  allowed  a  fully  compensatory  ratef 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  rate  fixed  at  the  Missouri  Kiver  as  the  measure  of 
the  rate  to  bo  charged  from  Denver  on  a  mileage  basis.  We  held  that  the  rat«  from 
the  Missouri  River  was  a  fair  rate  to  be  applied  from  Denver.  We  accepted  it,  and 
it  is  the  rate  to-day,  and  the  Denver  shippers  have  accepted  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contention  that  Arom  the  Missouri  River  there  was  so  much  com- 
petition between  the  different  milroad  companies A.  flnterrupting.)  No;  we 

Iiave  not  raised  that  question,  because  the  commission  until  recent  c«iurt  decisions 
has  always  refused  to  recognize  either  market  competition  or  rail  competition,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  has  since  recognized  both,  and  I  presume  the  comuiission  will 
hereafter  take  a  different  view  of  it.  Originallv  the  stand  was  taken  with  respect 
to  Denver  on  this  ground,  that  if  we  reduced  tne  rates  from  Denver  then  the  rates 
would  have  to  go  down  from  all  points,  because  Denver  is  not  affected  by  the  sea 
competition,  and  never  has  been.  It  might  be  said  that  its  traflic  practically  moved 
under  sulistautially  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  as  that  of  Salt  Liake 
City,  and  traffic  of  all  other  towns  that  were  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  sea 
competition.  We  refused  to  recognize  market  competition ;  we  refused  to  recognize 
railroad  competition  as  a  factor  in  determining  rates  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
law.  Therefore  we  were  obliged  to  hold  the  rates  up  from  Denver  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  revenue  in  other  territories.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reviewed  the  complaint  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  ond  Iron  Company  case  they  fonnd  i% 
had  a  high  rate  from  Denver.  It  was  not  a  rate  that  the  railroads  wanted;  it  was 
not  a  rato  that  was  fair  and  just  and  equitable  to  Denver.  It  was  a  rate  that  was 
compelled  by  our  understanding  of  the  construction  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  given  to  the  law.  When  the  case  was  heard,  much  to  oar  surprise 
the  commission  measured  the  rate  from  Denver  by  the  rates  from  New  York  and 
firom  Chicago,  thus  giving  Denver  the  benefit  of  sea  competition.  This  ostensibly 
put  the  railroads  in  the  ridiculous  positiou  of  voluntarily  maintaining  a  $1.60  rate 
from  Denver  as  against  60-cent  rate  from  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  and  New  York  was  fixed  by  the  sea.  We  did  not  reduce  the  rate  from  Den- 
ver, because  if  we  had  done  so,  according  to  the  advice  of  counsel,  we  would  thus  have 
admitted  sea  competition  as  controlling  at  Denver,  and  if  at  Denver  why  not  every- 
where, which  would  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  rates  f^om  all  points.  Further,  we 
were  advised  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  limited  to  the  products  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  It  would  have  to  be  spread  over  all  business,  because  the 
law  prescribes  that  rates  can  not  discriminate  between  different  articles.  It  seenis 
that  our  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law  as  we  understood  it  put  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  into  an  absurd  position  before  the  general  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  policy  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  with  regard  to  either  carload 
differentials  or  graded  rates  f — A.  No ;  not  as  to  practice  with  respect  to  graded  rates, 
so  far  as  I  know.  But,  on  one  question  in  this  case,  yes.  The  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern  originally  carried  the  same  tarif!*  that  is  now  carried  to  Califor- 
nia. Upon  petition  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  people,  they  reduced  the  differen- 
tial between  carloa<ls  and  less  quantities  and  made  it  on  a  basis  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  merchants.  There  is  that  difierence.  Now,  the  reason 
for  that  is  this:  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  are,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, dependent  upon  eastern  cities,  like  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  etc.,  for  their  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  cnsiderable  jobbing  business  at  the  western  end  of  their  lines. 
That  is,  there  are  no  such  houses  of  strength  or  magnitude  of  business  on  Poget 
Sound  as  there  are  at  San  Francisco.  They  simply  elected  between  whether  they 
woultl  adopt  the  ideas  of  Chicago  and  the  eastern  houses  or  whether  they  would 
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adopt  the  ideas  of  the  houses  upon  their  western  end,  and  they  chose  what  they 
considered  lo  be  the  strongest  interest  to  protect,  subordinating  the  interests  of  the 
-^veaker  ones  that  needed  protection.  Of  course,  that  is  merely  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  those  rates  seem  to  be  satisfactory? — A.  No. 

<2.  To  Chicago  and  St.  Louis f — A.  Yes;  they  are  to  Chicago  and  St.  Lonis.  I 
-fclionght  yon  were  going  to  ask  about  Tacoma. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Are  Tacoma  and  Seattle  taking  an  active  part  in  this  sultf — 
A..  Yes;  there  are  two  Tacoma  merchants  and  one  Seattle  merchant  here,  represent- 
aiti  ves  of  the  largest  houses. 

Q.  And  what  attitude  do  these  two  Northern  roads  take  in  the  case— simply  a 
neutral  attitude,  or  are  they  actively  favoring  the  changes  or  opposed  to  themf — A. 
Xbey  have  got  a  tariff  in,  and  their  attitude  is  one  of  indifference,  so  far  as  I  can 
ol>seTve,  as  to  how  this  case  goes.  That  is  merely  an  opinion.  I  do  not  know  that, 
as  testimony,  it  is  very  valuable. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  decision  that  the  existing  differentials  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  say,  were  Justifiable?  How  would  it  affect  the  Northern  roads  f — 
A .  It  is  not  the  differential  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  the  fair  and  through  tariff, 
and  all  the  transcontinental  roads— the  Burlington,  the  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific, 
and.  others— are  interested.  It  is  the  fashion  to  put  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
Sootliem  Pacific.  We  are  ready  to  admit  the  responsibility  for  this  particular  thing, 
l>ut  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Hock 
Island,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  the  trauk  lines,  are  just  as  much  parties  to  this  tariff 
as  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  parties  to  these  differentials. 

Q.  The  question  is.  Will  these  Northern  roads  adjust  themselves  to  these  differ- 
entials^ or  can't  yon  tellf — A.  I  can  not  tell.     I  can  not  tell  what  they  will  do. 

Q.  Naturally  not;  but  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
any  chance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directing  a  uniform  difierential 
to  i>e  pursued  by  all  roads.  Have  they  the  authority  to  do  that,  or  any  inclination 
to  do  it? — A.  It  is  questionable  as  to  how  far  their  authority  extends.  Of  course,  if 
it  goes  to  the  extent  of  making  a  rate  or  pres<'ribing  a  rate,  you  know  the  Supreme 
Court  is  on  record  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  the  authority. 
Q.  It  is  rather  a  theoretical  qnestiou  anyway f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  describe  the  system  of  export  and 
import  rates  in  force  and  their  bearfng  upon  the  jobbing  trade  of  San  Francisco! — 
A.  There  is  not  any  system  of  rates  in  force.     It  is  a  go  as  you  please.    The  steam- 
ships on  the  Asiatic  side  take  freight  for  whatever  they  can  get,  and  the  railroads 
accept  their  proportion  of  the  rate  on  an  agreed  division,  whatever  that  may  be. 
There  is  no  published  tariff.    There  are  no  agreements  that  are  at  all  workable  or 
enforcible.    As  far  as  its  effect  on  the  business  of  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  it  has 
no  effect  whatever.     San  FranciRco  has  never  had  the  business  and  never  can  have  it. 
Q.  You  are  in  a  different  situation,  then,  from  the  Atlantic  ports  in  that  n-spectf — 
A.  Yes;  in  one  respect  we  are.    The  import  business,  except  for  the  Pacific  coast 
States,  originally  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  New  York  houses,  Boston  houses, 
Atlantic  seaboard  houses.    They  were  the  only  importers;  no  interior  man  ever 
imported:  and  of  course  when  in  is  once  centered  in  any  particular  place  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  change  it.    But  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  largo  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  business  of  the  interior  brought  in  through  the  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  merchant-s  ot  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  to  the  interior 
since  the  immediate- transportation  act  was  enacted,  which  allows  imported  goods 
to  go  through  the  coast  cities  under  lock  and  seal  and  duties,  etc.,  settled  at  the 
interior  point.    There  are  now  a  number  of  interior  ports  of  entry.     Since  that  act 
the  facilities  of  importation  direct  from  foreign  cities  by  interior  cities  like  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc.,  has  been  increased,  and  many  firms  in  those 
cities  import  direct  without  going  through  the  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  hoases,  while  formerly  they  did  not  import  direct  at  all,  but  bought 
their  goods  in  New  York.    Now,  then,  so  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  it  never 
distributed  Asiatic  goods  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  could  not  do 
it  because  it  had  no  railroad  facilities ;  no  means  except  wagons  until  1870,  you  might 
say.    The  business  was  done  via  Suez  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  from  New  York. 
The  Atlantic  houses  distributed  it  back,  and  trade  was  centered  there.    When  the 
overland  roads,  or  the  Pacific  roads,  were  opened  and  they  wished  to  participate  in 
this  business,  they  found  it  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  merchants.    They 
had  to  get  the  business  from  these  New  York  people,  and  they  had  to  make  rates 
that  would  compete  with  the  rates  via  Suez  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
via  Panama ;  and  in  doing  that  they  of  course  made  through  rates,  which  were  lower 
than  the  local  rates  and  than  the  rates  of  steamers  which  delivered  at  San  Francisco 
from  the  Orient.    But  the  railroads  had  no  voice  in  the  rates  from  Asiatic  ports  to 
San  Francisco  proper.    Through  the  multiplication  of  steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific, 
ftnd  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  lines,  and  their  fighting  for  this  oriental  busi- 
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neas  as  between  themselves  and  aK^inst  the  Suez  and  Good  Hope  roates,  rates  hare 
been  at  times  lower  from  oriental  ports  to  Chicago  and  New  York  than  to  San 
Francisco. 

Q.  Does  that  leave  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  railroad  company  when  it  gets  as  low 

as  that,  BO  that  it  amounts  to  anything  at  all A.  (Interrupting.)    Well,  I  donbt 

very  much  whether  there  is  much  profit  in  it.  The  question  of  cost  of  carriage  by  rail 
is  somewhat  abstruse.  With  all  railroads  there  is  a  volume  of  business  that  most  be 
taken  at  certain  rates  without  much  regard  to  the  cost  of  carriage.  I  refer  to  busi- 
ness which  is  the  subject  of  competition.  It  may  be  market  competition  or  competi- 
tion by  other  carriers.  Usually  the  measure  of  the  rate  obtainable  for  the  carriage 
of  such  goods  is  what  the  competing  carrier's  charge  would  be.  That  must  be  ean^- 
ized,  or  the  business  will  seek  the  competing  line.  In  such  cases  the  carrier  see  King 
the  business  is  only  concerned  to  see  that  he  gets  for  his  service  something  more  thaa 
the  actual  cost  of  handling  that  particular  traffic. 

Ordinarily  this  cost  would  be  the  expense  of  taking  up  the  freight,  putting  it 
aboard  the  cars,  the  clerical  work  of  accounting  attached  to  its  handling,  unloaaini? 
and  delivering  it  at  destination.  The  carrier  does  not  consider  the  numerous  fixed 
charges  or  any  elements  of  cost  which  does  not  vary  with  the  volume  of  busineaa 
handled.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  operating  expenses  by  ranroad  men  does  not  vary  materially  with  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  volume  of  business.  Because  of  this,  railroads  always  handle  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  competitive  business,  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  at  rates 
which,  by  comparison  with  its  ordinary  rates,  are  very  low.  The  business  between 
•the  Orient  and  the  United  States  would  fall  within  this  class  of  business,  and  with 
that  explanation  you  will  understand  why  I  think  the  railioads  have  not  carried  any 
Asiatic  Dusiness  at  a  loss,  although  the  profit  from  it  may  be  small. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Durand.  )  Could  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  proportion  in  a  partienlar 
year — last  year,  for  example — the  Asiatic  import  business  hauled  by  the  Southern 
racifio  Company  bore  to  its  total  eastward  haulf — A.  lean  not.  I  do  not  charge 
my  mind  with  it ;  but  I  suppose  we  have  never  carried  eastward  to  exceed  12,000  tons, 
and  that  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  business.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  detailed  statistics  in  the  Annual  Report  or  not.  I  do  not 
carry  those  tonnage  statistics  in  my  mind.  I  have  not  a  very  good  head  for  figures. 
I  have  never  practiced  that,  because  when  I  want  to  use  them  1  can  always  turn  and 
get  them ;  but  I  guess  we  will  let  the  answer  stand,  because  the  proportion  of  that 
particular  busiuess  to  the  whole  would  make  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  differential  allowed  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad f — A.  By  the  American  lines f 

Q.  By  the  American  lines. — ^A.  None  whatever;  we  fought  that  out. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  disturbing  element  f — A.  In  the  pastf 

Q.  In  the  past. — A.  A  very  great  disturbing  element. 

Q.  All  the  differences  now  are  settled? — A.  The  Canadian  Pacific — I  think  they 
were  lair  about  it  in  the  end.  We  tried  to  agree  and  did  agree  finally  to  arbitrate 
it.  The  result  of  it  was  that  the  American  lines  won.  They  objected  a  long  time 
and  refused  to  abide  by  the  arbitration,  but  finally  accepted  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  rate  cutting  by  the  American  trunk  lines  2  or  S  years  ago  to 
meet  that  differential? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge. .  I  can  say  that 
so  i'ar  as  the  transcontinental  lines  were  concemecl — and  we  generally  mean  by  that 
term  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River — there  was  not:  but  the  Canadian  Pacific 
complained  continually  that,  while  their  rates  on  their  face  showed  a  differential, 
the  rates  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  particularly  east  of  Chicago,  were  never 
maintained,  and  that  really  they  did  not  have  the  differential.  Now,  just  how  far 
they  were  justified  in  making  that  statement  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  true 
there  were  sporadic  Instances  of  rate  cutting  arising  constantly,  and  always  have 
been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  to  your  knowledge  there  was 
not  an^  such  f — A.  I  could  not  state  that  there  was  any  such  of  my  knowledge.  I 
have  given  you  the  rise  of  the  rumor.  It  was  part  of  the  defense  of  their  differential 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific — that  much  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  it  did  exist  then,  it  does  not  exist  now  to  your 
knowledge? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rate  cutting  going  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Would  you  be  in  position  to  know? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  With  regard  to  your  own  road,  I  mean? — A.  Yes,  with  regard  to  our  own  road 
I  would.    Bui  the  question  was  relative  to  the  East  by  the  trunk  lines. 

Q.  Rates  then  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  precisely  the  same  to  the  East 
and  far  Eastern  points? — A.  Yes;  as  the  American  lines,  I  understand. 

Q.  lliat  is,  from  San  Francisco? — A.  They  have  been  accused  of  cutting  rates,  but 
I  never  have  found  it  to  be  true.  I  am  constantly  receiving  charges  against  other 
lines,  as  I  suppose  other  lines  are  receiving  charges  against  us,  but  I  think  the  con- 
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ditions  as  far  as  our  traffic  has  been  concerned  have  been  annsnally  good  in  the  last 
year.    When  I  say  ''  oar  traffic,"  I  mean  the  transcontinental  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  present  rates  what  yon  would  call  competitive 
rates f — A.  They  are  always  competitive.  Conditions  of  competition  always  exist 
and  always  have,  so  far  as  the  through  basiness  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  character  of  water  competition  at  San  Francisco  f — A.  There 
is  the  Panama  Railroad  running  3  or  4  steamers  a  month  each  way,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  there  are  steamers  owned  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  burdt>n  dis- 
patched once  a  month  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  from  San  Francisco.  There  are 
constant  sailings  of  ships  around  Cape  Horn.  Just  what  the  number  is  up  for  cargo 
uow  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  think  at  the  present  time  the  prospect  and  threat,  so  far 
as  the  railroad  company's  standpoint  of  competition  is  concerned,  of  competition  by 
sea  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  You  mean  in  view  of  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal f — A. 
No;  I  mean  in  view  of  the  building  of  steamships  of  large  capacity,  of  small  or 
relatively  small  coal  consumption,  and  the  demonstration  that  has  been  made  that 
on  account  of  their  large  tonnage  and  their  relatively  small  coal  consumption  they 
can  take  cargoes  from  New  York  to  San  F*rancisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  class  of  freight  do  these  steamers  carry f — A. 
They  are  taking  all  classes  of  ireight,  mostlv  the  lower  classes ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  take  everything.  All  the  business  that  goes  now,  business 
of  every  class  that  goes  now  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  formerly  went  alto- 
gether by  sea  around  Cape  Horu  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  chiefly  around 
Cope  Horn  on  sailing  vessels,  with  a  voyage  of  6  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand).  Are  there  not  some  classes  of  goods  which  on  account  of 
styles,  perishable  character,  and  so  on,  are  needed  sooner  than  that  length  of  time 
^^onld  permit  and  so  can  not  be  shipped  by  seat — A.  Yes;  but  before  there  was  any 
railroad — before  1870— those  goods  went  bv  sea  via  P*anama  taking  from  30  to  45 
days  from  New  York.  There  is  nothing  but  perishable  freight  that  can  not  go 
aroand  that  way,  and  if  they  are  put  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not 
ship  perishable  freight  that  way. 

Q.  Your  company,  the  Southern  Faoifio,  is  interested  in  one  at  least  of  those  water 
lines  via  Pan  am  a  f — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Panama  Pacific  Mailf — A.  The  Pacific  Mail,  the  western  end  of  the  line, 
from  Panama  up.     It  has  not  the  making  of  the  rates  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  Western  classification  satisfactory,  or  is  there 
very  much  difference f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Western  classification  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  road  using  the  classification  which, 
if  it  were  able  to  adopt  a  classification  for  itself  suitable  to  its  own  particular  busi- 
ness without  respect  to  any  other  business,  would  not  make  material  changes  in 
the  Western  classification;  but  it  is  a  compromise  in  the  views  of  hundreds  m  the 
deference  to  the  public  demand  for  uniformity  of  classification  and  for  convenience, 
if  there  is  any,  in  the  interchange  of  traffic  to  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  part  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  commodity  rates  f — A.  There 
never  can  be  any  classification  adopted  that  will  preclude  the  use  or  necessity  of 
commodity  rates.  We  will  have  to  make  commodity  rates.  In  all  mv  experience, 
and  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1868,  there  have  been  special  tarifis,  coal 
tariffs,  lumber  tariffs,  salt  tariffs,  etc.  They  are  commodity  rates.  As  yon  enlarge 
the  scope  of  yonr  classification  and  extend  its  application  over  larger  territory  and 
over  an  increasing  number  of  roads,  you  will  multiply  the  commodities,  because 
here  is  a  road  that  wants  to  and  does  use  the  Western  classification.  But  the 
Western  classification  does  not  provide  for  a  commodity  which  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  it  and  which  is  of  minor  importance  to  many  other  roads.  It  must  be 
provided  for  by  a  commodity  rate.  The  through  business  between  the  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast  States  is  done  almost  wholly  on  the  commodity  tariff. 
That  is  because  of  the  predominating  or  controlling  influence  of  the  sea  carriage. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  and  I  heard  it  stated  up  at  the  Commission  yesterday, 
that  sea  carriers  do  not  classify  like  railroads.  On  the  contrary,  they  classify  more. 
They  will  take  tonnage,  charging  by  weight  or  measurement,  whichever  makes  the 
greater  sum.  Hence  the  rate  per  100  pounds  varies  with  every  change  in  the  den- 
sity of  that  flight.  Then  the  valne  of  the  goods  effects  a  classification  because 
the  insurance  on  the  goods,  which,  in  the  case  of  railroads,  is  included  in  the  rates, 
is  turned  over  to  the  underwriter.  Every  shipper  by  sea  has  to  underwrite  his  goods, 
and  the  rate  he  pays  per  100  pounds  varies  with  every  change  in  the  value  of  the 
goods,  so  that  if  you  should  work  it  out  you  would  find  that  there  was  a  greater 
olasflification  by  sea-going  vessels  than  there  is  with  us;  in  fact,  a  weight  and  meas- 
urement tarifl'by  sea  amounts  to  a  commodity  tariff,  the  rate  changing  with  almcst 
every  article  as  density  and  value  change.  If  you  were  to  express  the  rates — the 
ordinary  rates— of  a  steamship  or  a  clipper  ship  per  100  pounds,  as  against  their 
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usnal  formula,  yon  would  tincl  that  you  would  have  a  different  rate  for  eTeiy  putie- 
ular  item,  unleBs  you  sbonid  be  fortunate  enough  tn  find  two  articles  that  were  of 
the  same  density  and  the  same  value  per  100  pounds.  That  is  why  we  have  found, 
in  meeting  the  competition  of  the  sea,  that  we  most  carry  a  very  larg^e  commoditj 
list.  We  can  not  classify  because  we  can  not  get  any  more  than  sea  competitioo 
will  permit  us  to  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Do  all  the  transcontinental  carriers,  then,  adopt  prettj 
nearly  the  same  commodity  rates  f — A.  Yea,  altogether. 

Q.  They  agree? — A.  Yes;  the  same  through  tariff  is  nnifonuly  applied  to  all  the 
lines,     it  is  made  by  conference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  will  be  the  effect  on  operation  of  the  aoqaiBitiou 
of  the  Union  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad f — A.  What  will  be  the  effect 
I  can  not  answer.  It  ought  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  That  is,  the  two  institu- 
tions ought  to  be  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  operated  separately.  That  is 
merely  au  expression  of  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Has  there  been  any  tendency  in  the  past  to  have  the  prac- 
tical consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  It  is  not  a 
practical  consolidation  at  all. 

Q.  Community  of  interest,  tifen? — A.  Hardly  that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  to  divert  traffic  from  the  Central  Pacific  to  th« 
Southern  Pacific  because  of  the  longer  haul  which  the  Southern  has? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
in  a  certain  sense. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  about  that? — A.  That  is  said  to  have  been  done  throni^h  the 
exercise  of  the  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Sontheni 
Pacific  Company  owned  a  line  and  operated  a  line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
It  also  owned  or  controlled  the  Central  Pacific  line  toOgdeu  in  connection  w^ith  the 
Union  PaciHc,  the  Rio  Grande  lines,  and  others.  These  roads  connecting  with  the 
Central  Pacific  at  Ogden,  not  only  tlie  Union  Pacific,  but  the  Kio  Grande  Western 
and  its  connections,  the  Colorado  Midland,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the 
Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  1  acific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Illinois  Central,  all 
the  trunk  lines  runniug  irom  Chicago  eastward,  also  the  Northern  Pacific  connecting 
with  us  at  Portland,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Every  one  of  these  companies  has  had  and  now  has  a  well-equipped  solic- 
iting agency  in  San  ■  ranoisco  and  in  Los  Angeles  soliciting  business  for  their  lines. 
The  Southern  Pacltic  Company,  since  its  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  line,  has  not 
exercised  any  undue  influence  or  authority  in  taking  freight  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  it  has  had  its  corps  of  men  soliciting  for  the  Sunset  route,  its  lonff  haul 
via  New  Orleans,  precisely  as  the  Union  Pacific,  and  all  the  other  companies  T  have 
named,  have  had  their  respective  corps  soliciting  for  the  Ogden  route  and  for  the 
Portland  route.  Through  these  soliciting  agencies  the  merchant  said  which  way 
his  freight  should  go,  and  it  went  the  way  the  merchant  so  directed.  The  practice 
doHcribed  furni.shes  the  only  foundation  for  the  cry  tbat  has  been  floated  aboat  the 
Halls  of  Congress  here  that  we  were  discriminating  against  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
that  the  discrimination  was  having  the  effect  of  dimiui8hin|(  the  value  of  the 
Government  securities.    It  is  all  poppy  cock;  there  is  nothing  in  it  and  never  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  traffic  which  the  shippers  do  not  care  about,  which  yon  have  the 
power  to  divert  if  you  wish? — A.  No,  no.  I  suppose  we  do  have  the  legal  power, 
and  we  were  advised  that  we  had  the  legal  power  to  direct  the  route  which  the  freight 
shall  follow,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  exercised  it,  except  in  the  case  of  orangee,  and 
that  only  within  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  arrangement  you  speak  of  about  oranges  at  present? — ^A.  Simply 
that  we  do  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  determining  the  route  by  which  they  shall 
go.  That  was  in  order  to  break  up  the  rebate  plan  which  was  being  worked.  Ship- 
pers were  holding  up  our  railroad  connections,  saying  that  they  would  not  give 
them  any  freight  unless  they  put  up  from  $15  to  $20  a  car.  In  other  words,  the 
practice  is  primarily  for  ttie  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  and  maintaining  the  tariff. 
We  do  not  get  a  cent  out  of  it.     The  Santa  Fe  does  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Supposing  that  there  should  be  in  the  future  a  pretty  thorough  community  of 
interest  between  the  Southern  PaciHc  and  the  Union  Pacific,  would  not  more  of  the 
traffic  go  over  the  more  direct  route  iu  the  future  than  in  the  past? — A.  Yon  are  ask- 
ing me  to  discuss  qneHtious  tbat  are  purely  speculative,  and  might  be  in  the  nature 
of  committing  the  owners  of  the  road.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  express  myself  on 
that.     I  do  not  see  how  it  w^ould  do  any  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  acquires 
the  Southern  Pacific,  stating  the  price  paid  for  the  securities,  the  effect  upon  the 
total  capitalization  of  each  road,  etc.? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  except 
what  I  get  through  the  press. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  have  any  further  effect  than 
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making  one  additional  road  for  the  commanity  to  support.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
build  up  any  new  industry  or  create  any  new  business. 

Q.  The  present  volume  of  traffic  does  not  demand  it? — A.  Any  one  of  the  lines 
crossing  thecoutinent  to-day,  with  proper  equipment  and  proper  terminal  facilities, 
improved  roadbed,  etc.,  can  do  all  the  business  that  all  of  them  are  now  doing. 

Q.  Every  additional  road,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  only  that  much  more  expense 
for  the  shipper? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  the  end  the  public  has  to  pay  these 
charges.  There  are  sufficient  roads  now  to  introduce  all  the  competition  that  the 
roads  can  possibly  stand.  There  are  none  of  them  that  I  know  of  paying  dividends 
except  perhaps  the  Great  Northern,  and  it  is  not  doing  it  out  of  this  transcontinental 
traffic. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  Senator  Clark's  new  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  ui>on 
the  rate  situation? — A.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  have  one.  I  think  the  Union 
Facitic  is  going  to  build  that  road,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  be  simply  to  have  one 
more  road — simply  divide  the  business  of  southern  California  with  the  Santa  Fe 
and  the  £1  Paso  routes.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  benefit  the  Union  Pacific. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  movement  of  rat<es  upon  the  trans-Pacific  roads  during  the 
last  10  years?  Have  they  been  reduced,  equalized,  or  in  any  case  increased? — A.  In 
the  last  10  years,  yes.  The  last  10  years  would  take  as  back — that  would  be  since 
1891,  and  the  rates  have  been  very  considerably  decreased  since  1891. 

Q.  But  in  no  case  increased  that  you  call  to  mind? — A.  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  case  of  an  increase  since  1891.  In  my  own  time,  though  there  have 
been  violent  reductions  and  violent  fluctuations,  but  the  standard  to-day  is  very 
much  less  than  it  was  this  time  in  1891,  I  think.  The  average  rate  is  considerably 
less  than  it  was  this  time  in  1891. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  roads  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiucy  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific? — A.  1  do  not  think  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have  got 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  in  that  sense.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about 
it,  perhaps,  than  you  do. 

Q.  Supposing  there  should  be  such  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  good  authority  on  those  things, 
and  I  want  yon  to  know  that  1  am  only  expressing  an  opinion. 

Q.  Supposing  there  should  be  such  a  thoroughgoing  community  of  interest  between 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  would  not  those  three 
roads  then  be  in  position  to  control  rates  aside  i'rom  the  matter  of  sea  competition? — 
A.  No,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  control  rates,  because  the  Great  Northern 
will  be  out,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  all 
those  lines  will  be  out,  and  they  will  have  to  be  consulted.  No  rate  can  become 
effective  except  at  the  risk  of  a  fight  and  great  loss  of  revenue,  except  it  is  a  rate 
that  is  agreeable  to  all  competitors. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  traffic  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  competition  of  these  other  routes/ — A.  Oh,  well,  then  the  common  control  of  the 
roads  you  name  would  not  Rffect  that  particular  traffic.  It  would  be  strictly  local  to 
each  particular  road,  and  the  common  control  would  not  affect  it  at  all.  If  you  want 
to  know — if  what  yon  would  like  to  draw  out  is  whether  I  think  that  common  con- 
trol would  have  tne  effect  of  increasing  the  charges  to  the  public,  I  freely  express 
the  opinion  that  it  will  not.  I  think  that  if  there  could  be  a  control  of  that  sort 
exercised  in  every  natural  division  of  the  country  so  as  to  secure  stability  of  rates 
and  honest  and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  rates  as  published  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  under  the  present  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  railroads  that  you  can  effectually  squelch  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, inequalities  in  rates,  and  continual  fluctuations  in  rates. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  such  a  thoroughgoing  harmony  of  interests 
between  all  the  roads  in  a  particular  section  would  result  in  unduly  high  rates  to 
the  public? — A.  No;  you  can  not  destroy  the  natural  competition  that  exists;  you 
can  not  possibly  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  natural  competition  ?  Do  you  mean  between  different 
sections  of  the  world  ? — A.  I  mean  between  the  different  roads. 

Q.  But  1  was  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete  merger  of  interest. — A.  Of 
all  the  roads  in  the  country  ? 

Q.  Of  all  the  roads  in  a  given  section,  or  west  of  the  Missouri  River. — A.  No;  the 
companies  operating  those  roads  are  endeavoring  to  promote  every  industry  and 
every  class  of  commerce,  bnild  up  the  industries  along  the  lines  of  their  several 
roads,  so  that  they  should  have  the  greatest  tonnage,  and  they  can  not  resist,  can  not 
stop  it.  The  noticeable  effect  upon  the  community  at  large  would  be  the  stopping 
of  preferential  rates,  the  stopping  of  unusual,  frequent,  uunecessary,  vicious,  and 
hartfnl  fluctuations  in  rates.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  have 
a  howl,  but  the  howl  would  come  from  the  fellow  whose  rake  off  was  discontinued. 
I  say  that  in  all  sincerity  as  an  expert  in  this  business  of  more  than  30  years'  experi- 
ence, and  I  do  not  own  any  railroad  st(*cks  or  bonds  either. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  HaTe  yoa  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  increaflliig 
the  power,  in  any  particular,  of  the  Interstate  Coinmeroe  Commission,  and  especiaUj 
as  to  their  ri^ht  to  make  or  approve  rates f — A.  Yes;  I  hare  asaggestion,  an  opinion, 
to  expreHs,  that  they  have  all  the  ftower  that  they  need  to  enforce  the  law  to  day 
if  they  would  exercise  it.  I  think  it  would  he  a  dangeroas  thing  to  give  them  the 
rate-uiaking  power,  but  I  think  in  their  attitnde  toward  the  railroads,  of  fighting 
the  legalization  of  pooling  because  the  railroads  will  not  consent  to  their  having  the 
rate-making  power — I  think  that  is  to  be  condemned.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  'of  the  United  States  who  pay  ft«ights  want  this  commission  to  make  their 
rates.     They  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  One  great  complaint  that  is  made  is  the  long  time  that  intervenes  between  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  final  adjudication  of  the  case.  Would  you  recommend 
that  when  a  case  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  should  be 
advanced  on  the  docket  as  it  goes  into  court,  so  that  it  coald  be  disposed  of  quickly  ? — 
A.  i^o  far  as  my  own  particular  judgment  is  concerned,  founded  on  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  cases  before  that  commission,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  (»mie 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  or  a  decision — the  quicker  the  better— and  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  any  rule  that  had  for  its  object  simply  to  have  the  case  disposed  of  npon 
its  merits  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  that  way  with  respect  to  ever^'  contention 
between  privato  persons,  as  well  as  between  Corporations  and  parties. 

Q.  Is  part  of  this  delay  by  the  commission  on  account  of  it  being  tardy  in  hear- 
ing f — A.  I  think  not.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  have  been  prompt  enongh. 
They  have  held  up  their  decisions  in  some  cases  longer  than  I  thought  there  was  any 
necessity  for,  but  I  think,  no  doubt,  they  have  a  reason  for  it.  I  have  in  mind 
one  particular  case  now,  the  difi'erential  case  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads, 
in  Texas.  I  do  not  know  why  that  should  not  have  been  decided  a  year  ago,  so  we 
would  have  some  li^ht  in  this  case  they  are  hearing  now;  but  they  are  evidently 
holding  that  up  until  they  get  the  hearing  in  this  case,  possibly  because  they  want 
more  light.  You  see  it  is  a  question  that  is  very  far-reaching.  It  will  spread  aU  over 
the  country. 

Q.  Ih  it  possible,  and  if  possible  is  it  practical,  to  have  a  national  classification  of 
freights  T — A.  No.  Well,  1  would  have  to  (qualify  my  answer.  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  a  uniform  classification.  We  have  practically  now  three  classifications — the  ofli- 
cial  classification  in  the  trunk-line  ana  New  England  territory;  the  W^estern  classi- 
fication for  all  territory  west  and  northwest  and  southwest  of  Chicago  and  Texas 
and  I  think  the  Southern  classification  in  the  Southeastern  territory.  In  making 
those  classifications  the  railroads  have  had  to  make  considerable  concessions  from 
what  would  be  a  proper  consideration  for  the  conditions  which  would  control 
classifications  in  individual  cases.  In  ^oing  further  than  that,  concessions  will  be 
multiplied,  and  they  will  be  as  often  against  the  public  as  against  the  carrier.  Com- 
modity rates  will  also  be  increased  in  number,  as  I  have  already  explained.  We  can 
can  not  have  a  uniform  classification  without  having  thousands  of  commodity  rates. 
£  very  road  is  going  to  have  a  number  of  different  oommodi  ty  rates.  That  will  destroy 
the  uniformity  of  classification.  If  yon  and  I  agree  that  as  between  our  two  roads 
we  will  join  in  a  common  classification,  and  then  yon  say,  Now,  here  is  lumber;  here 
is  coal;  here  is  iron  or  some  other  commodity  or  half  a  dozen  commodities  that 
are  of  very  great  importance  tome,  and  under  this  classification  their  development 
and  their  movement  will  be  retarded — they  are  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
other  road — I  will  put  in  oommoditv  rates  on  them;  and  if  then  I  oficr  a  similar  list 
of  commodities  that  must  be  specialW  provided  for — we  would  be  doing  just  what  all 
the  roads  in  the  country  would  do.  Now,  then,  multiply  those  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities by  the  number  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  see  the  number  of  com- 
modity rates  that  will  be  required,  each  differing  with  each  road.  What  becomes 
of  uniformity  ?  It  is  a  theoretical  demand  of  no  practical  value,  though  it  seems  to 
have  fastened  itself  on  the  commission  here.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in  my 
judgment. 

Qi  ( Hy  Mr.  Durand.)  It  is  sometimes  held,  Ithink,  that  these  numerous — we  might 
almost  say  innumerable — adjustments  that  the  railroads  make  in  rates,  in  view  of 
their  conditions  and  their  particular  commodities  which  touch  their  territory  and 
so  on — that  the  result  of  all  these  conditions  is  to  prevent  a  perfectly  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country;  that  the  railroad  which  happens  to  be  in  a 
given  locality  first  tries  to  exploit  the  natural  resources,  even  though  they  might 
not  bo  Ro  well  fitted  for  immediate  exploitation  and  so  on.  Does  it  seem  to  you 
that  the  absence  of  any  uniform  regulation  of  that  sort  tends  in  that  direction f-^A. 
li  there  is  anything  in  what  you  say,  and  1  do  not  believe  there  is,  I  do  not  see  how 
uniformity  of  classification  is  goinff  to  help  it.  The  rates  determine  the  movement. 
There  is  no  talk  about  making  uniformity  of  rates.  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  me — 
the  idea  that  this  uniformity  of  classification  is  going  to  have  the  effect  that  is 
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claimed  for  it  or  have  any  such  valne  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  or  worth  talk- 
ing a'bont.  It  wonld  seem  to  be  absolately  ineffective,  when  you  take  into  con- 
lideration  my  explanation  as  to  commodity  rates.  It  is  a  jack-o'-lantern,  deceptive, 
»  snare — somethmj^  to  fool  the  public  with.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  Now, 
blieDy  I  do  not  believe  that  any  railroad  company  retards  an  industry  on  its  line. 
[f  an^  railroad  company  does  do  so,  or  unjustly  discriminates  against  industries, 
there  is  not  any  penalty,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  too  severe. 

Q.    How  about  the  complaint  of  fruit  shippers  in  California  f    There  has  been  a 
good,  deal,  has  there  notf — A.  What  complaint f 

Q.   To  the  effect  that  the  rates  are  so  nigh  that  they  can  not  meet  the  competi- 
tiou  of  Florida! — A.  I  have  heard  no  such  complaint.    The  citrus  fruit  business  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  about  20,000  carloads  a  year.    How  does  that  answer  youf    I 
have  heard  no  complaint  of  that  sort  from  the  shippers  in  southern  California.  The 
complaint  now  is  against  the  refrigeration  charges,  and  against  the  railroads  for  not 
owning  their  own  cars,  but  leasing  them.    Shippers  want  to  dictate  to  us  whether 
we  shall  hire  a  car  or  own  it.    I  here  is  a  complaint  as  to  whether  we  shall  take  the 
routing  out  of  our  hands  and  put  it  into  their  hands.    The  difference  arises  in  the 
fact  that  the  agent  of  the  principal  fruit  growers'  association  wanted  to  lease  or 
own  refrigerator  cars  himself  and  sublet  them  to 'the  railroads  and  be  able  to  make 
something  out  of  the  tefrigeration  and  mileage  for  use  of  the  cars,  and  also  be  in 
a  position  to  switch  his  cars  from  one  line  to  another  and  hold  up  the  railroads  for 
rebates.    That  was  all  stopped  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under- 
taking to  route  the  freight.    It  is  to  determine  these  complaints — whether  they  are 
just — that  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    It  has  been 
tried  and  submitted  to  the  commission  and  is  now  in  their  hands.    They  also  com- 
plain about  the  demand  on  onr  part  that  they  should  load  13  tons  to  the  car  instead 
of  10  tons  to  the  car.    They  allege  that  if  13  tons  is  loaded  in  the  car  there  is  not 
left  BufiBcient  air  chamber  for  circulation  and  preservation  of  the  fruit,  which  pro- 
motes decay.     We  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  true,  because  for  the  most  part 
40- foot  cars  were  used  for  13  tons  as  against  36-foot  cars  for  the  12  tons.     We  also 
found  that  instead  of  carrying  12  tons,  as  we  thought,  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes 
had  been  increased,  and  instead  of  the  average  weight  of  12  tons  thai  we  were 
charging  for  the  load  was  13  tons.    I  do  not  know  but  that  we  may  concede  that 
point.    It  will  not  be  done  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  commission,  however. 

Q.  Has  the  California  railroad  commission  exercised  any  direct  control  over  local 
rates  in  California? — A.  It  has  heard  every  complaint  that  has  ever  been  made. 
It  approves  all  tariffs. 

Q.  Then  thejjr  have  the  absolute  power  to  declare  a  ratef — A.  That  is  what  the 
constitution  ot  the  State  says. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  changed  rates  materially  from  those  made  by  the  railroads? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Southern  Pacific  as  a  company  would  be  willing  to 
recogqize,  notwithstanding  the  constitution,  that  it  had  the  power  that  the  constitu- 
tion pretends  to  give  it  ^  out  stlU  the  commission  has  from  time  to  time  caused 
considerable  reduction  in  tariffs.  They  undertook  to  make  a  reduction  in  grain 
rates,  which  we  resisted  before  the  courts  and  finally  settled. 

Q.  Was  that  recently? — A.  Yes;  the  settlement  was  made,  I  think,  a  little  over  18 
months  ago. 

Q.  You  mean  it  was  settled  by  the  court  reaching  a  decision  or  by  agreement? — 
A.  Well^  the  court  enjoined  the  commissioners,  but  the  case  never  went  to  trial. 
We  consented  to  a  certain  reduction  in  lieu  of  their  order. 
Q.  That  was  the  grain  rates  within  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  all  the  roads  or  on  certain  portions? — A.  Well,  it  was  on  grain  going  to 
market,  and  it  would  be,  on  all  the  roads  and  on  all  the  rates,  sort  of  a  blanket 
reduction  of  about  .8  per  cent,  I  think.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  settlement  was. 
1  think  it  has  been  a  useful  commission.  It  has  not  been  anarchistic  and  confisca- 
tory in  its  actions,  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  people  condemn  it,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  its  course  is  satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  rates  are  per  ton  per  mile  in  California  on  low- 
grade  freight,  or  on  all  classes  of  freight,  for  that  matter — how  they  would  compare 
with  the  transcontinental  rates  per  ton-mile? — A.  They  ought  not  to  be  compared 
at  all. 

Q.  Necessarily  they  ought  to  be  different? — A.  No;  I  never  made  a  comparison — 
iiever  made  any  such  comparison. 

Q.  You  might  be  able  to  give  some  valuable  suggestions  about  the  development  of 
the  Oriental  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines? — A.  I  do  not  care  to 
^stify  on  that  unless  you  want  me  to,  because  I  think  it  is  pure  speculation  as 
w  what  it  is  going  to  be,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  vast  increase  of  trade  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
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I  do  not  share  that  view,  and  I  do  not  care  to  disconrage  people  by  any  testimooy. 
From  the  railroad  standpoint  and  from  our  standpoint  I  do  not  regard  the  bnildlng 
of  the  oanal  as  an  unmixed  evil.    I  thought  we  could  adjust  ourselves  to  it;  that  m 
far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned  it  was  going  to  do  San  Francisco  more  damage  than 
anybody,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  very  few  people,  and  one  of  them,  Senator  Per- 
kins's partner,  conceived.    The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  going  to  bring  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  all  these  aggressive  Eastern  jobbing^  cities  much  nearer  by  water  to 
Honolulu,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  the  Orient,  and  Anstralasia, 
than  they  are  now ;  and  instead  of  increasing  San  Franciseo's  opportunities  to  enjoy 
that  trade,  or  an  increasing  measure  of  the  trade,  it  is  going  to  diminish  thom,  because 
it  is  going  to  increase  the  power  of  San  Francisco's  competitors,  while  it  does  not 
help  ner  at  all.    So  far  as  San  FraDoisco's  business  proper  is  concerned,  the  transport 
of  general  merchandise  which  she  takes,  it  is  going  over  the  railroaas,  no  matter 
how  many  canals  are  built.    There  are  too  many  railroads  there;  they  are  part  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  thev  will  be  operated  when  we  are  all  dead. 
They  may  be  compelled  to  make  rates  that  will  put  them  in  bankraptcy,  over 
and  over  again,  but  every  time  the^  get  out  of  bankruptcy  they  will  be  better  able 
to  beat  the  canal,  and  they  are  going  to  carry  that  business.    While  the  canal  may 
help  San  Francisco  in  such  business  as  she  has  formerly  exported  to  Europe,  par- 
ticularly grain,  that  is  constantly  diminishing  in  volume. 

Q.  May  it  not  increase? — A.  The  advantage  is  very  small  compared  with  the  dis- 
advantages I  have  enumerated.  That  briefly  and  substantially  expresses  my  views. 
They  might  be  elaborated,  but  they  would  not  give  you  any  better  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  yon  know,  if  anything,  about  the  oooperatire 
association  among  the  fruit  growers  of  California  in  shipping  and  marketing,  where 
they  ship  and  market  their  goods f — A.  Well,  there  has  been  something  like  the 
prune  growers'  combination,  as  they  call  it;  is  that  what  yon  meanf 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. — A.  That  has  been  rather  disastrous  this 
year,  I  think.    However,  I  believe,  that  something  of  that  sort  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  marketing  of  the  goods.    I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  I  think  it  wonld  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  growers  of  deciduous  fruits.    It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
orange  p^rowers,  though  they  now  have  a  form  of  association.    It  has  been  worked  on 
raisins  m  Fresno  quite  successfully.    The  producers  are  said  to  have  been  their  own 
worst  enemies  through  lack  of  cooperation ;  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  middle- 
men, who  wonld  work  them  and  give  them  minimum  prices  for  their  goods.    The  effort 
has  been  to  got  them  together  and  cooperate  and  employ  good  merchants  to  handle 
their  association  for  them,  and  to  give  the  manager  authority  to  meet  the  market  con- 
ditions.    By  this  plan  of  organization  they  expected  to  stop  the  middlemen  from 
taking  undue  advantage  of  tnem.    I  think  it  might  be  beneficial.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Fresno  for  the  raisins,  and  I  think  it  i8l>ound  to  be  so  on  the  prunes.    Bat 
it  is  hard,  to  got  three  or  four  thousand  farmers  to  agree  upon  any  cooperative  pUn 
or  to  trust  auy  individual  in  handling  a  large  business  for  them.    With  retspeot  to 
oranges  and  green  fruit  some  form  of  organizaticfti  for  cooperation  is  essentia 
becnnse  they  are  perishable;  and  the  distribution  of  that  fruit  to  Eastern  marketi 
ought  to  be  under  one  head,  so  that  if  Chicago  would  take  20  cars  a  day  no  more  thaD 
20  cars  per  day  would  be  sent  there.    If  the  capacity  of  New  York  is  25  can 
per  day  it  will  be  arrans^ed  that  no  more  than  25  cars  go  there,  and  if  Boston  is  10 
cars  they  will  see  to  that  in  like  manner.    Now,  in  the  past  the  vice  of  the  business 
has  been  that  evorybody  shipped  as  he  pleased,  and  if  John  Jones  heard  that  Sam 
Smith  was  shipping  to  Milwaukee  he  would  say,  '^  I  guess  that  iH  the  right  tiling  to 
do,''  and  he  would  send  his  fruit  there  also.   The  result  wonld  be  that  the  Milwaukee 
market  would  be  overstocked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  To  what  extent  is  the  system  organized  now — quite  , 
thoroughly  f — A.  In  southern  California  they  have  their  orange  growers' nnion  and 
it  is  said  to  be  quite  efficient.  In  northern  California,  so  far  as  the  deciduous  froiti 
are  concerned,  tney  have  no  organization  that  I  know  of.  They  tried  a  plan  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  With  raisins  and,  I  believe,  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, with  walnuts,  a  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  tried  and  has  done  well. 
The  experiment  this  last  season  with  the  prunes  was  not  successful.  I  think  it  is 
lack  of  management  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  has  been  no  particular  reason  for  complaint  against  the  refri|r- 
erator  car  companies  as  suchf — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  as  to  that.  I  have  never 
made  a  study  of  it.  Apparently  refrigerator  charges  were  pretty  high.  They  claimed, 
and  they  made  an  excellent  showing,  too,  before  the  commission  that  their  charges 
afforded  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit.  While  we  are  not  responsible  for  those 
charges^  and  our  effort  is  to  get  them  down,  I  think  there  will  be  some  reductioD 
this  year. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  the  railroad  companies 
that  refrigerator  cars  should  bo  owned  by  themf — ^A.  Ordinarily  I  would  sny  that 
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the  railroad  companies  should  own  their  own  cars,  bat  there  are  pecnliar  conditions 
affecting  the  nse  of  reirigerator  cars  that  make  it  doabtfal  as  to  whether  it  is  best — 
chiefly  that  the  movement  of  the  fruit  for  which  they  are  employed  is  confined  com- 
paratively to  short  seasons,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  no  use  for  those  cars. 
li  there  is  an  organized  company  owning  refrigerator  equipment  whose  cars  can  be 
leased  during  the  season,  or  put  into  this  service  at  reasonable  rates  and  under  just 
and  equitable  regulations  so  far  as  the  carriers  are  concerned,  then  when  the  season 
18  over  the  owners  can  find  use  for  those  cars  in  the  Florida  trade  or  in  the  berry 
trade  of  the  South,  thus  keeping  the  total  equipment  employed  the  year  around. 
Now,  if  that  is  true,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  such  a  company  can  handle 
the  refrigerator  cars  and  do  the  refrigerator  work  at  a  less  cost  than  the  railroad 
company. 

And  it  ought  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  growers  or  producer,  provided  the 
charges  and  the  profits  are  only  reasonable.  Now,  then,  I  did  not  answer  as  to  the 
railroad.  So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  it  depends  altogether  on  the  price 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  running  the  cars.  They  might  be  made  so  high  that 
they  had  better  own  them ;  but  I  think,  from  my  experience,  that  so  far  as  econ- 
omy in  management  is  concei*ned  or  expense  of  operating,  it  is  in  favor  of  leasing 
the  cars  rather  than  owning  them,  under  the  conditions  I  nave  just  stated. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  rate  which  you  pay  by  way  of  lease  f — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know 
-why  that  should  become  public  property. 

Q.  Some  of  the  Eastern  roads  have  intimated  that  there  was  a  uniform  rate. — A. 
The  ordinary  rate  paid  by  Eastern  roads  is  a  cent  a  mile.  It  ranges  from  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars ;  but  we  pay  less. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  the  amount  that  the  shipper  has  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
refrigerator  car  as  such  with  the  amount  of  freight  he  has  to  pay,  stating  the  rela- 
tive amountf — A.  It  differs.  Our  rate  on  green  fruit  is  a  fiat  rate — what  we  call  a 
blanket  rate  or  postage  stamp  rate,  practically  the  same  to  Denver  as  to  New  York. 
The  refrigerator  charges  necessarily,  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  are  graduated  rates. 
It  takes  less  ice,  I  should  say,  to  carry  a  car  of  fruit  to  Denver  than  to  Omaha, 
and  less  to  Omaha  than  to  Chicago,  and  less  to  Chicago  than  to  New  York  or 
than  it  does  to  New  Orleans,  owing  to  the  difterence  in  the  climate  and  the  cost  of 
ice.  I  have  not  in  mind  what  the  rates  are  to  the  destination  points.  I  would  guess 
that  they  will  range  from  $50  to  $135  a  car  for  refrigeration  of  deciduous  fruit — not 
oranges.  Oranges  do  not  require  as  much  ice.  The  railroad  freight  rate  is  $1.25  per 
lOO  pounds,  for  carloads.  It  has  always  struck  me  that,  compared  with  the  invest- 
ment and  labor,  etc.,  the  cheapest  part  of  the  service  that  the  California  fruit 
^ower  employs  in  getting  his  fruit  from  the  tree  to  market  is  the  transportation 
service  done  by  the  railroads,  and  I  think  so  still. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  11.56  a.  m.,  the  special  subcommission  adjourned  without  day. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  -22, 1901, 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  JACOB  H.  SGHIPF. 

of  KuhUj  lA)eb  </•  Co.,  Bankers,  Neto  York  City. 

The  special  subcommission  of  the  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Will  you  receive  the  oath? — A.  Am  I  compelled  tof  1  never 
like  to  swear,  because  I  think  my  word  is  good  enough,  and  I  prefer  not  to  swear. 

Q.  Then  you  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  do  you?  Will  you  please  give  your  name 
and  post-ofhce  address?— A.  Jacob  11.  Schiff,  932  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  1  am  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
«&,Co. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  do  with  the  financing  of  corporations?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Recently? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  recently? 

Q.  Any  time  within  the  last  3  years? — A.  1  have;  but  not  so  much  as,  say,  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

Q.  Very  well;  go  back  to  that,  then.  Can  you  give  the  commission  a  list  of  some 
of  the  principal  corporations  and  transactions  that  your  firiii  has  aided  in  financ- 
ing?— A.  We  have  had  leading  interests  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad .  Those  are  two  lead- 
ing  corporations. 
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Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  great  movements  are  going  on  among 
the  principal  railroads  at  the  present  time,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  describe 
to  us,  so  far  as  you  feel  that  you  can  without  embarrassment  and  without  divulging 
business  secrets,  the  methods  that  arc  employed  and  the  objects  that  it  is  expected 
will  be  attained.  Proceed,  if  yon  please,  in  your  own  ^ay,  and  the  commissioDers 
will  ask  some  questions  as  they  may  wish  from  time  to  time. — A.  Primarily,  I  want 
to  state  that  I  am  not  a  railroad  man ;  that  I  am  a  financier,  and  that  technical  TaU> 
road  questions  I  am  unable  to  throw  light  upon.  The  movements  to  which  yoa  refer 
I  assume  are  those  that  are  generally  understood  as  coming  under  the  expreseiou 
''community  of  interest."  As  I  take  it,  this  community  of  interest  idea  arose  in  the 
desire  of  the  railroads,  or  the  owners  of  railroads,  to  prot^^ct  themselves  against  the 
demoralization,  and,  as  a  consequence,  depression  in  the  values  of  their  properties, 
which  was  brought  about  by  antipooling  legislation.  It  is  human  nature  that 
a  prodncer  and  shipper  wants  at  all  times  to  get  something  better,  to  get  ahead 
of  his  neighbor;  so  the  practical  consequence  has  been  that  when  a  shipper  made 
a  certain  rate  of  transportation  with  the  railroad  company  his  neighbor  went  to 
the  competing  road  and  by  straight  or  crooked  means  endeavored  to  get  lower 
rates  than  his  neighbor  received.  That  naturally  brought  about  demoralization 
of  rates,  and  it  damaged  both  the  transportation  interests  and  the  producing  inter- 
ests. It  is  evident  that  there  is  little  safety  to  the  producer  if  he  is  not  certain 
that  his  competitor  pays  exactly  the  same  charge  for  transporting  his  goods  or 
products  than  he  pays  himself.  There  is  just  as  much  dangler  to  him  as  there  is  to 
the  railroad  if  it  does  not  get  jdst  exactly  the  same  rate  that  the  competing  railroad 
receives.  This  unsettled  condition  produced  a  state  of  affairs  which,  iu  my  opinion, 
has  been  more  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  than  any  benefits  that 
could  have  possibly  been  derived  from  antipooling  legislation.  It  demoralized  both 
the  shipper  and  transporter  alike,  and  property  of  all  kinds  suffered  by  it;  not  only 
property  suffered,  but  labor  suffered.  It  is  evident  that  when  rates  are  depressed 
the  railroads  can  not  pay  to  the  working  forces  the  same  compensation  or  remunera- 
tion that  they  can  in  times  when  they  got  full  rates  for  their  transportation. 

This  state  of  affairs  brought  about  a  gra<lual  coming  together  of  the  railroad 
interests  and  induced  them  to  buy  into  one  another's  properties.  For  inst^ance.  if 
I  held  stock  of  "A"  company  and  you  held  stock  in  '•  B"  company,  and  my  shares 
were  depressed  in  value  becjiuse  you  were  competing  with  me — each  of  us  cutting 
the  rates  of  the  other — our  interests  would  evidentlv  be  better  served  if  vou  owned 
some  of  the  stock  in  my  company  and  I  owned  some  of  the  stock  in  your  company. 
In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  community  of  interest.  That  is,  in  simple  words,  the 
process  which  has  been  going  on  on  a  large  scale  among  the  railroads,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  while  it  is  not  complet-ed  yet,  will  naturafly  bring  about  some  protec- 
tion, as  the  way  to  perfect  peace  is  always  through  war.  I  believe  when  brought 
to  an  entire  completion,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  laboring  man,  it  will  be  a 
security  to  the  shipper,  and  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  owner  of  railroad  property. 
I  believe  thecommnnity  of  interest  will  not  only  result  in  the  community  of  intereist 
between  railroad  [)roperty,  but  it  will  be  community  of  interest  between  railroads, 
shippers,  and  labor. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  yon  tell  us  the  methods  of  bringing  about  this  com- 
munity of  interest  so  far  as  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so. — A.  I  believe  I  have 
explained  to  you  already;  the  business  is  simply  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  the  illustration  I  gave.  Without  naming  railroad  companies,  say  if  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  using  a  name  to  cover  both  extreme 
points,  owned  some  stock  in  the  Boston  and  Portland  (Oregon)  Railroad  Company, 
both  running  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  owned  stock  in  each  other's  lines  they 
would  be  very  careful  before  they  did  auything  which  would  destroy  the  value  of 
each  other's  property. 

Q.  Is  it  proposed  to  merge  or  consolidate  these  roads  into  one  large  companv, 
after  the  manner  of  the  consolidation  of  the  steel  companies,  or  is  it  proposed  merely 
to  have  stock  in  one  road  held  by  a  stockholder  of  another  road  ? — A.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain nothing  like  the  large  consolidation  is  intended — nothing  like  such  a  consolida- 
tion is  intended. 

Q.  The  several  companies  will  cootinue  to  operate  their  properties  substantially 
as  now! — A.  That,  1  am  quite  certain,  is  their  intention. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  absorption  by  one  company  of  another  in  this  process T — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  agreement  between  these  companies  in  reference  to  main- 
taining rates f — A.  Not  as  far  as  1  know;  but,  as  I  said  to  you  before,  as  to  railroad 
propositions  proper  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Does  the  establishment  of  this  community  of  interest  necessitate  the  interven- 
tion of  a  syndicate? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Does  it  involve  a  struggle  for  the  transference  of  control  ftom  one  party  to 
another f — A.  Not  necessarily ;  bnt  such  might  occur  in  single  instances. 
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Q.  If  yon  feol  at  liberty  to  givo  as  any  illnstratlons  of  yonr  idea  of  the  process  by 
citing  roads  which  have  undergone  this  establishment  of  comniiinity  of  interest,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  yon. 

The  Witness.  I  can  not.  As  far  as  I  know,  most  of  these  processes  have  been 
accomplished  by  direct  acquisitions,  either  by  the  railroads  or  by  their  owners,  of 
stocky  not  necessarily  controUing  interests,  and'  I  believe  in  most  instances  not  actual 
controlling  interests  in  other  railroad  corporations. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  prooability  of  the  raising  of  rates  after  this 
community  of  interest  has  been  effectually  established f — ^A.  While  I  have  said  to 
yon  that  I  am  not  a  railroad  man  and  that  my  opinion  as  to  railroad  matters  itself 
is  worth  nothing,  I  believe  it  will  result  in  the  cheapening  of  transportation.  The 
only  thing  that  is  sought,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  community  of  interest  is 
not  higher  rates,  but  equal  rates,  steady  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  merchants  and  shippers  generally  that  it  is  more  important 
to  them  to  have  an  opportunity  by  sharp  figuring  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  their 
neighbors  havef — A.  Every  intelligent  shipper  I  have  over  discussed  this  question 
with  has,  without  reserve,*^ expressed  his  opinion  that  he  would  rather  pay  double 
the  rate  on  transportation  which  he  might  be  paying  with  steady  rates  than  have  to 
labor  ander  a  belief,  as  he  must  with  unstable  rates,  that  his  competitor  possibly 
gete  a  little  cheaper  rate  than  he  does.  Shippers,  I  think,  in  every  section  of  the 
country  will  contirm  that  what  they  want  to  have  is  absolute  certainty,  uniform 
rates,  no  matter  what  they  are;  they  want  uniform  rates  first  of  all. 

Q.  Is  it  anticipated  that  there  will  be  some  popular  apprehension  of  monopoly  in 
the  establishment  of  this  community  of  interest  f — A.  Not  if  organizations  like  your 
commission  treat  the  question  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  no  doubt  you  will  treat 
it,  and  give  the  \iublic  the  light;  and  not  if  those  who  can  give  information  will 
give  it  without  rcberve.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  the  public  in  general  under- 
stands the  Question  there  can  be  no  misapprehension  and  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 

Q.  W^ill  there  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  owning  the  capital  in  railroads 
to  have  the  railroads  subject  to  public  supervision  that  will  be  effectual  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peoples'  rights! — A.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  would  be 
welcomed  by  every  interest. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  this  community  of  interest  will  be  guarded  so  far  as  to 
brine  into  harmony  substantially  all  ot*  the  railroads  of  the  country? — A.  That  is 
hardly  possible.  What  may  be  accomplished  in  years  to  come  I  can  not  foresee,  but 
itiis  so  big  a  proposition  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  community  of  interest 
can  be  applied  to  every  mile  of  railroad  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  is  sought  for  at  the  present  time  is  to  bring  into  harmony  certain  great 
systems  that  have  competed  unfairly  with  each  other f — A.  It  is  just  as  you  have 
stated. 

Q.  Those  will  embrace  the  trunk  lines  and  the  transcontinental  lines  North  as 
well  as  South  f — A.  They  are  as  likely  to  embrace  the  trunk  lines  and  the  transcon- 
tinental lines. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  shipping  interest — the  great  ocean  transportation  lines — 
involve<l  in  this  community  of  interest? — A.  That  is  a  subject  I  know  very  little 
about.  What  I  could  say  is  only  from  hearsay,  and  I  would  not  give  much  for 
hearsay. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  observe  that  something  is  going  on  in  that  direction, 
have  yon? — A.  Only  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  certain  ocean  lines  is  in  the  interest 
of  certain  large  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  the  community  of  interest  being  practically 
subserved  through  the  purchase  of  stock —the  mutual  purchase  of  stock  in  2  roads. 
Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  last  3  years  there  have  been  practical  evidences 
of  this  absorbing  of  the  interests  of  roads? — A.  1  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  would  you  state  the  position,  a**  you  very  well  know  it,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
niasyKtera  toward  the  lialtimore  and  Ohio?— A.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  own  to-day  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Does  not  own  the  controlling  interest? — A.  No.  The  controlling  interest,  in 
Tny  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  so  stated  in  legislation  and  in  decisions  of  the 
courts,  means  a  majority  of  the  stock.  A  line  has  really  no  controlling  Interest  so 
long  as  any  one  company  owns  less  than  50  per  cent  in  the  other  company.  It  does 
Bot  actually  own  the  controlling  interest;  and  I  am  very  certain  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  does  not  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  How  does  the  directorate  stand  ?  Are  the  majority  of  the  directors  Pennsylvania 
system  men  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  men? — A.  I  am  ([uite  certain  that  only  the  small- 
^t  percentage  of  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 

H'  Theu,  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
**  to  rates  has  been  reached,  not  by  a  Pennsylvania  interest  passing  into  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio  on  its  directorate  and  so  making  peace  as  between  the  2  roadsf — A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Does  that  not  naturally  follow  from  the  general  phrase  that  you  need,  the  com- 
munity of  interestf — A.  Such  is  the  intention — making  peace,  as  yon  express  it. 

Q.  Does  this  community  of  interest  anticipate  in  any  way  the  formation,  the 
organization,  or  the  financing  of  any  transcontinental  road,  say,  from  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  coast f — A.  I  have  no  idea  what  you  refer  to  or 
what  is  in  your  mind. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  contest  that  has  occurred  betwec^ii 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  there  is  not  involved  possibly  another 
transcontinental  roa<l  or  the  extension  of  one  of  the  trunk  roads,  like  the  Burling^n, 
to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  That  has  never  been  discussed  in  Wall  street f — A.  Not  to  ray  knowle<lge. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  contest  which  h;is  agitated  the  country  and  the  people  for  the  last 
month  or  two  in  respect  to  those  two  stocks — the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific — is  it  the  aim  in  that  contest  to  make  tliis  same  coniroanity  of  interest  work 
between  th<'  two  ultimately — between  those  who  are  financing  and  managing  them  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  contest.  There  may  have  been  some 
Wall  street  speculation,  of  which  I  know  nothing;  but  I  am  not  aware  Ihat  there 
has  been  any  contest. 

Q.  How  would  you,  as  a  financier,  explain  the  fact  of  a  single  share  of  Northern 
Pacific  stock  going  up  to  $1,000  cashf — A.  I  can  only  explain  it  on  the  gronnd  of 
somebody's  having  sold  something  he  did  not  have,  and  when  he  wanted  to  get  it 
back  he  could  not  get  it  back.  Other  investors  have  possibly  bought  perfectly  bona 
fide  a  supply  of  stock  for  tlieir  own  purposes.  Gamblers  who  sold  things  they  did 
not  have  and  tried  to  get  back  what  tiioy  had  not  possessed,  found  it  was  not  there. 

Q.  Let  us  take  a  step  farther.  Do  you  know,  or  is  it  even  a  street  mmor,  a  mmor 
at  all,  either  in  the  London  market  or  the  American  market  of  stocks,  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties,  the  Northern  Paciiic  or  the  Unioiv  Pacific  or  the  Missoori 
Pacific,  in  its  extensions,  intends  to  control  two  transcontinental  roads  if  they  cant — 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  rumors.  I  never  listen  to  rumors ;  nor  do  I  know  anything 
about  one  transcontinental  line  desiring  to  control  any  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchman.)  Is  not  the  idea  prominent  in  this  community  of  interest 
to  establish  a  transcontinental  linef  Is  not  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
community  of  interest  and  consolidation  of  interests  that  has  been  ^oiugonf — A. 
Not  necessarily.  The  great  systems  of  the  country  divide  themselves  into  two  divi- 
sions— the  lines  to  and  those  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  River.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  trunk  lines,  as  they  are  generally  called,  have  any  desire  whatever 
to  extend  their  lines,  either  by  combinations  with  other  lines  or  by  construction, 
beyond  the  North  and  South  boundaries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  natural  combination  of  these  two  interests,  where  the  freight 
movement  is  east  and  westf — A.  No.  There  is  always,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  limit  to 
what  one  system  can  handle,  as  I  believe  traffic  questions  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  are  difierent ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  heads  of  large  trunk-line 
systems  on  the  one  hand  and  of  so-called  Pacific  roads  or  transcontinental  roads  on 
tne  other  hand  are  very  desirous  of  keeping  apart,  and  very  wise  in  doing  so.  For 
instance,  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  fartner  soath, 
has  never  had  any  desire  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  or  make  any  combinations 
which  extend  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  has  always  preferred  to  have  every 
road — every  trunk  road  that  came  to  the  Missouri  River— come  to  it  on  equal  terms 
and  an  equal  basis  and  use  its  facilities  west  of  the  river.  The  minute  you  extend 
east  of  the  river  you  get  into  a  hornet's  nest. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  they  should  have  a  line  of  their  own  they  would  immo- 
diately  invite  the  competition  which  the  community  of  interest  has  been  desirous  of 
remedying  f— A.  It  would  not  invite  competition^  no.  You  can  not  serve  t^w  many 
masters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  P^arquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  natural  thing  in  railroad  development  and  the 
acq  nisi tion  of  railroad  properties  to  acquire  even  beyond  the  zone  that  you  have  men> 
tioned,  the  Missouri  Kiver,  for  instance,  where  the  terminals  of  the  transconti- 
nental lines  are;  for  those  who  own  big  trunk  lines  to  the  East  to  extend  and  havo 
under  one  control  the  roads  beyond  the  Missouri  -Kiver  to  the  Pacific  coast f  l^t 
me  instance  the  Vauderbilt  system :  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Vanderbilt 
system  would  now  seek,  under  the  stimulus  of  Asiatic  trade  and  the  Asiatic  acqui- 
sitions of  this  country,  to  have  control  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco f — A.  Kailroad  problems  are  my  weak  x)oint.  What  may  be  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  large  railroad  systems  I  do  not  know,  but  1 
hardly  believe  that  any  intention  exists  to  deviate  from  the  very  wise  policy  of 
having  a  natural  line  about  the  center  of  the  continent — a  continental  divide — across 
which  neither  those  from  the  east  nor  those  from  the  west  shall  go. 

Q.  Now,  to  carry  the  inquiry  just  a  step  farther,  still  referring  to  the  community 
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>f  interest  of  which  yon  have  spoken  so  favorably  here  in  the  equalizing  of  rates, 
riving  the  purchaser  and  shipper,  the  consumer  and  the  transporter  equal  rights, 
vould  it  not  naturally  follow  that  in  seeking  that  community  of  interest  it  woald 
le  ri^ht  and  proper  for  the  owners  of  the  great  eastern  trank  lines — I  said  the  Van- 
)erbilts,  we  will  say  in  a  measure  the  Gould  system,  the  Wabash  system,  the  Penn- 
lylvania  system,  and  even  the  Southern  system— woald  it  not  be  natural  that  they 
irould  acquire  in  that  very  community  of  interest  and  the  purchase  of. stocks  of 
>ther  companies  ultimately  the  control  of  a  transcontinental  linef — A.  Not  neces- 
larily  and  not  likely,  in  my  opinion:  but  I  can  only  express  an  opinion.  I  believe 
;hat  these  questions,  much  as  I  would  like  to  answer  them,  when  put  to  me  will  not 
ead  to  anything.    I  can  only  give  vague  opinions,  which  arc  not  worth  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litch&ian.)  In  the  combination  of  these  roads  through  the  community 
)f  interest,  what  is  your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  capitalization,  whether  it  has 
jeen  proper  or  excessive f — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive 
capitalization.  It  may  be  to  the  inexperienced,  naked  eye;  but  if  you  will  take  the 
narket  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  different  systems  you  will  find  how,  finally, 
^he  actual  market  value  adapts  itself  in  one  company  to  the  market  yalue  of  another 
company  which  may  have  an  entirely  different  capitalization.  In  other  words,  while 
khe  '^A"  road  may  be  capitalized  at  $50,000  a  mile,  and  the  '^  B'^  road  may  be  capital- 
ized at  only  $25,000  a  mile,  parallel  lines  let  us  say,  you  will  find  the  $25,000  capi- 
Lalization  in  the  market  will  probably  sell  for  just  as  much  as  the  $50,000  capitali- 
isation. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  market  discriminates  in  over  capitalization  so-called f — A.  The 
investor  does.  It  is  just  like  a  natural  law  that  works  silently.  The  market  value 
:>f  competing  lines  exactly  adapts  itself  to  the  relative  level  of  each  other's  capi- 
kalization. 

Q.  Does  not  that  estimate  of  value  depend  somewhat  and  even  largely  upon  hon- 
est accounting  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves! — A.  Well,  yon  must  always 
assume  that  people  are  honest. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  approve  what  is  called  the  system  of  public  accounting  or 
public  examination  of  accounts  to  secure  that  honesty  f — ^A.  Those  are  such  large 
problems  that  I  would  not  wish  to  give  an  off-hand  reply  to  questions  touching  them. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection,  however,  in  having  some  guarantee  that  the  information 
^iven  of  the  standing  of  a  railroad  shall  be  accurate? — A.  I  believe  that  any  dishon- 
est action  should  be  made  piinishable  by  law.  As  it  is,  I  believe  we  do  not  need  laws 
so  much  as  we  need  to  have  our  laws  properly  enforced. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  or  within  your  knowledge  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  dividends  being  declared  that  were  not  earned  f — A.  With  reference  to 
the  corporations  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  know  that  no  dividend  has  ever  been 
declared  that  has  not  been  earned.  Nor  do  I  know  as  a  fact,  if  you  asked  me  the 
question,  I  could  not  point  out  a  board  of  directors  who  have  declared  dividends 
that  have  not  been  earned. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  has  been  done? — ^A.  I  believe,  in  general,  directors 
ftct  upon  the  figures  before  them.  I  believe  that  very  generally  directors  are  per- 
fectly honest  when  they  declare  dividends. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go  in  making  the  responsibility  of  the  director  personal  for 
ftny  misstatement  of  that  kind f — A.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
director  personally  responsible  except  for  gross  frauds,  just  as  you  could  not  make 
any  one  responsible  for  any  negligence,  except  gross  negligence. 

Q>  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that,  in  some  corporations,  what  I  have  stated 
^k^  ^^n  done ;  that  dividends  have  been  declared  that  are  not  earned.  Now,  where 
these  corporations  have  their  stock  on  sale  in  the  open  market  and  innocent  pur- 
chasers buy  on  the  strength  of  the  reports  made,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  means 
of  protecting  these  people  when  these  reports  are  found  to  have  been  false? — A. 
Personally,  I  think  it  very  wrong  to  declare  a  dividend  that  has  not  been  actually 
earned,  or  for  which  a  reserve  does  not  exist.  In  conservatively  managed  railroads 
the  earnings  of  one  year  are  never  paid  out  as  an  entirety.  A  railroad  may  earn  6 
per  cent  and  declare  only  4  per  cent,  putting  2  per  cent  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  I 
shoulu  not  think  it  wrong  if,  in  the  following  year,  the  railroad  earned  only  3  per 
cent  and  appropriated  1  per  cent  out  of  the  excess  ftom  the  previous  year  to  keep  its 
Jividends  uniform.  But  I  would  consider  it  wrong  where  a  railroad  company 
"©clared  a  dividend  and  practically  had  to  create  new  capital  to  pay  it. 

<j.  It  would  also,  of  course,  be  wrong  for  a  railroad  to  declare  a  dividend  one  year 

Mid  almost  immediately  afterward  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. — A.  Decidedly 
wrong. 

Vj.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Practically  in  Wall  street  the  worth  of  a  stock  is  its 
®*^ing  power,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

W  n        *  ^®  *  ®  financial  rule  of  the  street,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  not  only  true  in 

ini  ^*'®®*>  ^"'  ^*  is  also  true  all  over  the  world.    The  value  of  property  is  in  the  iirst 

ustoiice  determined  by  what  it  can  produce.    Every  other  value  given  is  speculative. 
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If  a  road  does  overissne  stock  on  presnniptive  earnings  or  extensions  or  by  a  voir  of 
tho  board  of  directors  ih  not  that  water  practically  eliminated  by  the  rating  that  the 
market  ])nts  on  the  stock  itself? — A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  Always f — A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  not  practically  the  financiers  of  Wall  street  sqneeze  the 
water  out  of  the  fictitious  stock  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  the  AnaDciers 
of  Wall  street. 

Q.  I  mean  those  who  handle  the  finances  of  the  road — all  the  railroad  stocks  and 
Hliares  of  the  country. — A.  I  believe,  as  a  rale,  there  ax:e  a  very  few  companies  or 
boardH  of  directors  that  can  increase  their  capital  stock  without  a  vote  of  tJies^ick- 
holders.  So,  if  as  you  say,  the  stock  is  unjustly  increased  it  is  done  by  the  ownere 
of  tho  property  and  not  by  the  boards  of  directors. 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  that  in  the  main  tho  owners  of  large  blocks  of  shares  of  a 
road  can  control  all  the  lesser  stockholders,  and  usually  do. — A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  As  a  rulo,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  road  and  the  ex- 
tending of  its  stock  is  controlled  by  the  strong  shareboldersf — A.  I  believe  every 
intelligent  shareholder  nowadays  acts  independently,  and  if  any  thing  is  proposed  by 
what  you  call  the  larger  shareholders  that  is  not  approved  by  the  smaller  share- 
holders, they  make  themselves  very  readily  and  very  forcibly  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  stock  dividends f — ^A.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  I  do  not  believe  that  stock  dividends  are  advisable,  bat  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  if  the  stock  dividend  represents  cash  value  or  earnings  actually 
retained  in  the  course  of  years  f^om  the  shareholders.  For  instance,  if  a  road  in  the 
course  of  10  years  has  earned  an  average  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  which  in  10  years 
would  be  80  per  cent,  and  has  paid  its  stockholders  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum  which  would  be  40  per  cent,  and  for  some  reason  has  kept  the  remainder  as 
a  reserve,  and  acquired  new  property  with  it,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
shareholder  should  not  have  a  Just  claim  for  that  cash  which  has  been  retained  from 
him,  in  some  form,  either  in  cash  or  new  stock. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  new  stock  it  becomes  a  perpetual  burden  on  the  pnbllc,  does  it 
not? — A.  It  does  not  involve  a  perpetual  burden.  If  you  or  I  take  our  money  to  day 
and  build  a  railroad  and  for  that  investment  issue  stock 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  the  laws  of  the  different  States  restrict  the  bailding  of 
railroads,  and  special  privileges  are  thereby  conferred  upon  the  railroads  already  io 
existence,  are  they  not? — A.  That  does  not  exactly  meet  the  case.  For  instance,  if 
I  own  to-dav  a  line  of  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  want  to  build  a  branch, 
say,  from  Albany  to  Saratoga,  and  if,  instead  of  issuing  new  capital,  I  take  my  earn- 
ings or  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  to  build  that  new  road 
with,  I  should  be  Justified,  after  that  road  is  completed,  in  returning  to  the  shars- 
holders  their  money  which  has  been  used  for  new  capital  in  the  form  of  new  shares. 

Q.  That  is  true.  Now,  supposing  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  already 
built  and  the  road  from  Albany  to  Saratoga  is  already  built,  and  each  has  been  capi- 
talized to  a  fair  capitalization  on  the  cost  of  building:  if  you  combine  those  two 
roads  and  add  as  much  more  stock,  so  that  the  stock  of  the  combined  two  roads  is 
double  what  it  was  originally,  would  yon  consider  that  a  just  proposition  to  the 
public? — A.  It  all  depends.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  because  bo 
many  questions  of  value  enter  into  it.  I  could  not  auswer  offhand  except  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition. 

Q.  How  far  ought  there  to  be  a  return  to  the  public  at  large  (from  whom  the  fran- 
chise comes)  in  the  shape  of  lowering  the  passenger  rate  and  the  freight  rate?— A. 
So  far  ns  I  understand  it,  transportation  rates  in  general  will  adapt  themselves,  also 
by  a  natural  law,  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  If  other  investments,  on  an 
average,  return  4  per  cent,  railroad  capital  actually  Hpent,  through  some  silently 
working  law,  can  not  be  made  to  retuiTi  more  than  4  per  cent,  no  matter  what  yoa 
do  to  force  it.  When  railroads  had  to  pay  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  20  or  30  years 
ago  for  their  capital,  freight  rates  were  more  than  double  what  they  are  now.  Now. 
where  railroads  have  to  pay  3^  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  and  4i  per  cent  for  their 
capital,  freight  rates  are  about  ono-half. 

Q.  Tlkere  has  not  been  much  change  in  passenger  rates. — A.  Yes,  there  has;  they 
have  been  changed  very  materially. 

Q.  It  may  be  on' long  hauls,  but  not  very  much,  say  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  in 
many  years. — A.  I  know  very  little  about  railroad  matters,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
passenger  rates,  per  mile,  have  gone  down  just  about  one-half. 

Q.  The  State  of  New  York  fixes  on  tho  New  York  Central  Railroad  a  maximum 
rate  of  2  cents.    That  is  a  part  of  its  charter. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  point  is  this:  If  by  over-capitalization  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
doubles  its  capital^  of  course  it  m<ay  only  pay  a  4  per  cent  dividend  or  a  5  per  cent 
or  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on  the  double  capital ;  yet  if  it  was  required  to  restrict  its 
payment  on  tho  single  amount  of  capital  it  might  result,  might  it  not,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  passenger  rate  as  well  as  the  freight  rate? — A.  Not  likely.     If  the  State 
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of  Now  York  permits  the  New  York  Central,  as  it  does,  to  charge  2  cents,  naturally 
it  is  the  tenilency  of  the  railroad  to  maintain  the  rate  at  2  cents  as  long  aa  it  can. 
Bnt  in  fact,  it  does  not.  The  New  York  Central  transports  passengers  to-day  at 
considerably  less  than  2  cents  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnrdy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  there  is  any  probability  or 
danger  of  this  community  of  interest  in  railroads  running  into  industrial  combina- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  company 
or  corporation  reoeiying  fayors  on  account  of  this  community  of  interest  whicn 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  independent  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  t — A.  Person- 
ally I  haye  no  experience  in  industrial  finances.  My  firm  has  not  occupied  itself 
with  them,  and  I  can  giye  you  very  little  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Did  not  your  firm  underwrite  a  part  of  the  securities  issued 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  the  American  Bridge  Company,  the 
National  Tube  Company,  and  others f — A.  Community  of  interest  exists  among  bank- 
ers too.  Banjcers  as  a  rule  are  yery  good  neighbors,  and  we  meet  each  other  and 
combine  capital  when  we  have  large  financial  transactions — larger  than  our  resources 
can  handle;  we  ask  others  to  unite  their  resources  with  ours  to  handle  a  given  con- 
cern under  our  management.  That  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  syndicate,  and 
such  exist  very  generally.  Now,  while  my  firm,  as  I  said  before,  as  a  rule  does  not 
ocoupy  itself  with  industrial  financing  that  does  not  exclude  it  from  ^aking  an  inter- 
est in  the  financing  of  industrial  undertakings,  when  the  financing  is  managed  by 
others.  Your  question  is  perfectly  well  understood.  If  large  bankers  who  financed 
the  undertakings  which  you  have  named  invited  our  firm,  we  no  doubt  to  a  very 
moderate  amount  accepted  the  inyitation,  but  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
or  the  management. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  principle  on  which  the  United  Staces  Steel  Corporation 
yras  financed,  or  did  you  see  the  statement  respecting  the  basis  of  that  capitalization 
yrhich  Mr.  Schwab  made  before  this  commission? — A.  I  read  Mr.  SchwaVs  state- 
ment very  hastily  and  the  comments  on  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  details 
of  the  financing. 

Q.  You  said  some  time  a^o  that  the  capitalization  of  a  road  is  at  once  seen  in  the 
price  of  the  securities.  Is  it  not,  however,  recognized  among  bankers  that  you  can 
sometimes  double  the  amount  of  securities  without  thereby  cutting  the  price  m  halff 
Will  not  investors  sometimes  pay  a  little  more  than  half  in  the  case  of  capitalization 
doubled? — A.  Very  exceptionally.  There  maybe  instances.  Human  minds  differ, 
and  you  may  for  some  reason  believe  that  there  are  possibilities  and  probabilities  in 
a  certain  company,  from  which  opinion  I  may  differ;  but  that  means  speculation, 
and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  yalue.  Hence  the  real  value  always  finds 
its  just  level,  as  water  finds  its  level. 

Q.  I  was  referring  particularly  to  the  case  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road.'  Your 
firm  financed  the  capitalization  of  that  road  a  few  years  ago? — A.  It  did  not.  The 
Chicago  and  Alton  was  simply  a  readjustment.  It  was  not  a  reorganization,  but  a 
readjustment.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  organization  which  had  become  so  heavy 
that  it  waa  impossible  to  move  it  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  road,  and  the 
stockholders  simply  got  together  and  decided  they  would  readjust  the  finances  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Your  firm  had  to  do  with  the  readjustment? — A.  Our  firm  were  large  stook- 
bolders. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  capital  of  that  road  before  and  after  the  readjust- 
ment?— A.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures.  I  can  only  give  yon  the  facts  showing 
that,  independentlyof  the  large  capitalization,  the  charges  for  dividends  and  interest 
in  the  new  corporation  do  not  vary,  I  believe,  5  per  cent  from  the  charges  and  divi- 
dends of  the  old  corporation. 

Q.  The  capital  was  increased,  was  it  not,  from  something  like  $30,000,000  to  some- 
thing over  $100,000,000,  including  stock  and  bonds? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  could  recall  the  figures  in  that  case — I  mean  approximately — simply 
to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  principle  you  have  mentioned? — A.  What  I  can 
very  clearly  remember  is  that  under  the  old  financing  the  charges  for  dividends  and 
interest  were  something  like  $2,600,000,  I  believe,  and  under  the  new 'scheme  of 
finances  which  the  stockholders  adopted  they  were  something  like  $2,700,000,  not- 
^thstanding  the  fact  that  something  like  $10,000,000  new  money  had  come  into 
the  road. 

Q.  The  total  values  of  stock  and  bonds  was  very  largely  increased,  was  it  not? — 
A.  They  were  increased,  but  the  dividends  which  for  30  years  had  been  at  7  per  cent 
were  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  which  is  nearly  a  cutting  in  half. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  whether  there  was  any  increase  in  the 
burden  on  the  public  which  they  had  to  make  up  in  rates  by  reason  of  this  large 
increase  of  stocks  and  bonds? — A.  I  think  that  point  I  have  very  definitely  answered 
by  telling  yon  that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Company,  which  paid;  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment for  very  unsatisfactory  service  to  the  public,  something  iike  $2,600,000  to  its 


1  Compare  teatirooiiy  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Woodlock,  p.  458. 
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bond  and  share  holders,  to-day  for  very  mnch  more  eflScient  service,  broaght  about 
by  patting  8omethiug  like  $10,000,000  into  the  company,  pays  perhaps  $2,700,000. 

Q.  It  pays  4  per  cent  now  instead  of  7  per  cent  as  formerly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  tbero  not  a  constant  temptation  to  increase  that  rate  of  dividend  from  4  per 
cent  up  to  6  per  cent;  in  other  words,  to  regard  6  per  cent  as  a  normal  retnm  on  thai 
capital  f — A.  Thero  is  no  more  temptation  to  increase  from  4  to  6  than  exiHted  before 
to  increase  the  old  dividend  from  7  to  10. 

Q.  Might  it  not  excite  public  comment  very  mnch  more  largely  to  increase  the 
rate  of  dividend  from  7  to  10  than  to  increase  it  from  4  to  5,  or  irom  4  to  6f — A.  Not 
necessarily. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  the  secnrities  of  one  road  b^'  another,  is  there 
ever  danger  that  that  purchase  may  bo  made  at  a  high  figure,  which  is  for  the  time 
speculative  perhaps,  and  that  that  may  be  afterwards  fixed  in  the  capitalization  of 
tne  two  roads  exactly  as  Mr.  Litchman  suggested  in  his  question  f — A.  That  depends 
npon  the  good  judgment  of  railroad  managers.  The  fact  is  that  where  the  acquisi- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  two  thoy  have  been  made  on  mnch 
lower  figures  than  now  exist,  because  railroad  managers  have  been  farsighted. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  statement  made  yesterday  officially  that  the  remaininff 
$60,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific' road  out  of  the  $100,000,000  authorized 
wore  to  be  issued? — A.  I  saw  some  sucb  statement  in  the  morning  papers. 

Q.  The  statement  was  likewise  made  that  that  issue  was  to  secure  the  pot'chase 
of  stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific  road  by  the  Union  Pacific  interests.  Have  yon  any 
knowledge  as  to  that  ?— A.  I  believe  such  a  statement  was  made  in  the  j^apers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  it  f  Your  firm  was  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tion, was  it  uotf — A.  Will  you  repeat  the  (question? 

Q.  I  say  haveyou  any  knowledge  concerning  that  matter?  Arethere  any  statements 
which  you  are  willing  to  make?  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  as  to  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  stock  of  one  road  by  another  that  purchase  ma^  be  made 
at  perhaps  a  temporarily  excessive  figure  and  afterwards  fixed  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  roa<I.    To  apply  it  to  tliis  particular  case,  suppose  that  $60,000,000  worth  of 

bonds  of  the  Union   Pacific  road A.  (Interrupting.)  Let  me  interrupt  yon. 

That  is  a  leading  question,  which  I  prefer  not  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  about  the  proportionate 
amount  of  American  securities  that  arc  held  in  Europe  and  in  this  country? — A.  It 
is  very  difficult.  Nobody  can  estimate  that  proportion  correctly*  To  attempt  to  do 
it  V  ould  be  merely  a  gues^.  I  believe  that  to-day  the  amount  of  American  securities 
held  in  Kurope  is  extremely  small ;  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  country  that  can  exist,  the  great  strength  of  the  country,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  to-day  Europe  holds  very  few  of  our  railroad  securities. 

Q.  In  those  great  transactions  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Wall  street, 
where  your  clearing  house  made  returns  of  over  $6(X),000,000  a  day.  is  it  a  fact  known 
in  financial  circles  that  the  parties  to  those  great  transactions  nad  all  the  capital 
and  money  back  of  them  to  sustain  and  hold  the  stocks  even  at  the  great  rises  that 
were  made? — A.  Wall  street  in  the  sense  in  which  you  no  doubt  mean  it' — ^the  stock 
exchange — is  something  entirely  different  from  what  we  should  term  the  banking 
business.  Lar^e  banking  houses  have  only  to  do  with  Wall  street  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  a  i.iarket  for  securities.  If  my  firm  or  any  other  large  firm  wishes  to  bny 
stock,  it  has  to  go  into  the  stock  exchange,  or  Wall  street  as  you  term  it,  to  bny  it; 
but  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Speculation  is  something  different.  We  pay  for  tiie  stocks 
and  bonds  we  buy  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  want  them.  The 
enormous  rise  in  values  which  has  lately  taken  place  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the 
result  of  market  speculation.  People  got  insane  and  went  into  what  is  popularly 
termed  Wall  stiv^et  and  bought  on  margins,  and  naturally  something  had  to  occur, 
as  it  always  does,  to  bring  down  these  unreasonably  inflated  prices,  and  it  did  occur. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  even  with  the  great  rise  in  stocks,  ran^^'ing  from  5  np  to 
40  and  50  points,  there  was  American  money  back  of  that  rise  to  sustain  and  hold 
them,  and  that  American  wealth  and  money  back  of  it  kept  Wall  street  from  a 
Black  Friday  during  this  last  3  weeks? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  n 
Black  Friday. 

Q.  Because  there  was  no  money  back  of  the  Black  Friday  it  went  down. — A. 
American  money  and  American  wealth  and  prosperity  keep  and  will  keep  prices  tn 
their  inherent  natural  level.  Legitimate  capital  and  legitimate  prosperity  can  not 
and  never  will  be  nsed  to  build  up  a  level  of  prices  which  is  not  justified. 

Q.  I  am  very  glad  you  made  that  answer.  I  would  like  to  hear  yon,  if  it  were  not 
quite  late  no\^,  on  two  questions — first  of  all,  the  banker's  profit  and  the  men  who 
are  the  conservators  of  American  capital  and  speculation,  wherein  the  safety  of  even 
the  purchaser  of  stocks  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  American  banker,  even  in  the 
same  panic  that  took  hold  of  Wall  street  a  few  years  ago,  came  to  their  aid  with  ^ 
millions  and  held  the  market  and  kept  stock  owners  fV*om  ruin. — A.  The  American  ' 
banker  did  not  come,  to  the  aid  of  the  speculator  or  help  the  market,  as  you  call  it. 
The  American  banker  saved,  sis  he  always  lias  done  and  always  will  do,  the  legiti- 
mate owners  of  securities  from  bciug  compelled  to  sacrifioe  them  at  any  price. 
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Q.  Yon  have  had  a  long  experience  in  banking,  and  especially  yonr  firm  here,  and 
a  great  experience  in  foreign  exchange  and  the  balances  in  respect  to  gold,  etc.  Is 
it  not  astonishing  to  yon  to  see  the  amount  of  American  wealth  and  American  money 
far  over  and  beyond  the  2\  billions  of  circulating  medium  that  in  the  last  2i  years 
have  come  in  through  industrials  and  through  railroads  and  through  general  stock 
investments?  Where  has  all  this  capital  been  for  the  last  10  years f — A.  That  capi- 
tal has  been  partly  in  the  earth — gold  and  silver  that  has  been  taken  out.  Partly  it 
has  been  created  by  the  creation  of  wealth.  Wealth  when  created  must  have  some- 
thing to  represent  it.  What  does  represent  it  is  the  bank  note.  The  bank  note  or 
the  paper  currencv  simply  mobilizes  immobilized  wealth,  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
government  circulation,  m  my  opinion,  is  unjustified,  for  government  does  not  pro- 
duce anything,  and  should  tnerefore  not  be  the  maker  of  the  vehicle  of  wealth  cir- 
culation. The  makers  of  the  vehicle  of  wealth  circulation — currency — ought  to  be 
those  who  represent  the  producers  of  wealth — the  banks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  believer  in  and  an  advocate  of  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  our  Government 
is  adapted  to  any  centralization  of  power  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads ;  but  that  is  simply  a  personal  opinion  and  of  no  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  what  way  would  yon  suggest  they  should  be  con- 
trolled f  Now  that  power  is  growing  daily  to  be  more  and  more  in  a  few  hands,  in 
-what  way  would  you  suggest  that  these  utilities  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people f  Is  it  better  that  they  should  be  in  a  few  hands  than  under  Government 
controlf  — A.  I  believe  that  the  silent  laws  of  nature  are  better  correctives  than  any 
"Written  laws  can  ever  become;  but  it  is  the  right  of  government,  and  especially  of 
a  government  by  the  people,  to  legitimately  regulate  those  concerns  that  exist  as 
its  servants. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  undertake  a  control 
of  the  railroads  similar  to  that  it  now  exercises  over  the  banks f — A.  I  have  not 
^ven  this  matter  sufficient  thought  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  ot  the  best  laws  known  to  economics  and  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  public  is  the  law  of  competition.  Do  you  think  the  law  of  competition 
is  going  to  be  preserved  t — A.  Undoubtedly.  Capital  is  becoming  so  strong  and  so 
easily  obtained  that  the  moment  compensation  for  any  service  is  demanded  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced,  competition  will  set  in. 

Q.  Suppose  the  transcontinental  roads  were  to  be  consolidated;  it  is  quite  an 
enterprise  to  build  a  parallel  line  to  preserve  competition f — A.  If  the  transconti- 
nental lines  were  ever  to  be  ronsolidatod,  which  I  very  much  doubt  will  ever  happen 
in  this  generation  (I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  in  the  next),  it  would  be  the 
most  certain  way  of  immediately  bringing  about  the  construction  of  another  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  own  opinion,  is  wealth  being  consolidated  in  a  few 
hands,  or  is  there  constantly  a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  ? — A.  I  believe  that  to-day  there  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to 
population  than  there  have  ever  before  been  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  consolidation  of  companies  or  the  establishment 
of  communities  of  interest  will  tend  to  concentrate  wealth,  or  will  have  the  opposite 
effect f — A.  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  affairs  as  it  now  exists  will  contribute  to 
a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  before  existed. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  15, 1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  U.  N.  BETHELL,^ 

General  Manager  New  York  Telephone  Company, 

The  commission  met  at  11.02  a.  m.,  Vice-chairman  Phillfps  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  U.  N.  Bethell,  general  manager  New  York  Telephone  Company,  15  Dey 
street,  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address f— A.  U.  N.  Bethell; 
15  Dey  street,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  position  f—A.  General  manager  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  before  you  took  this  position  ?— A.  For  a 
time  I  was  a  Government  clerk  in  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law  student. 
Soon  after  my  admission  to  the  bar  I  went  into  the  telephone  business,  first  in  the 
legal  and  financial  departments  and  later  in  the  operating  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  telephone  business? — A.  Since 
about  1889. 

1  See  also  for  various  statements  criticised  by  this  witncas  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Parmus,  pp.  17^-179; 
also  supplementary  statement  of  Mr.  Parsons  in  this  volume,  poet. 
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Q.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  came  prepared  to  make  a  statemeot  in  regard 
to  tbo  telephone  biisineRs,  and  the  commission  wonld  l>e  pleased  to  have  yon  proofed 
in  your  own  way  to  make  such  a  statement. — A.  I  shall  first  tell  yon  briefly  of  tbe 
development  of  the  telephone  industry  in  New  York  City,  the  rates  that  are  cnar^d, 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  rate  plans,  and  something  of  the  profits  involved  in 
the  business;  and  then,  if  time  permit  and  the  commission  desire,  I  shall  give  yon 
some  facts  relative  to  the  telephone  indnstry  in  foreign  countries;  confining  myseli 
chiefly  to  the  European  conntries,  first,  those  where  there  is  government  or  municipsl 
ownership,  and  then  those  where  the  business  is  conducted  oy  private  enterprise. 

First,  as  to  New  York :  The  New  York  telephone  system  is  now  by  far  the  lai^^Kt 
in  the  world,  and  represents  the  neatest  per  capita  development  among  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  more  in  the  world.  The  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  exeeedinglj 
rapid,  and  the  number  of  stations  in  the  system  now  amounts  to  more  than  62,60^ 
In  speaking  of  New  York  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  I  shall  use  the  words  *'  New 
York '' to  mean  that  portion  of  New  York  City  as  now  constituted,  comprising  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  That  is  old  New  York  City,  which  is  geo- 
erally  Known  as  New  York  today.  The  New  York  company  covers  a  mach  larger 
territory  than  New  York  City,  but  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  speak  first  of 
the  conditions  in  New  York  City,  because  that  will  show  you  the  conditions  in  i 
great  city.  The  telephone  business  was  begun  there  practically  in  1878,  and  the 
period  from  that  time  to  the  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  early  period 
running  from  1878  to  1894.  At  the  end  of  the  early  period,  16  years,  there  was  i 
total  of  about  11,600  stations,  and  during  the  later  period,  from  1894  to  the  preeent 
time,  7  years,  there  was  a  gain  of  51,000.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impresaion  that 
the  gain  during  that  early  period  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  telephone  industry  Id 
New  York  City  did  not  compare  favorably  with  developments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  I  think  it  did.  But!  wish,  by  presenting  these  figures,  to  show  yon  graph- 
ically what  a  tremendous  development  nas  ocouired  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
statements  made  about  the  telephone  industry  a  few  years  ago  are  not  at  all  to  be 
relied  upon  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchma^.)  Where  you  speak  of  stations,  you  speak  of  places  where 
the  telephone  is  installed,  do  youf — ^A.  I  speak  of  the  station  as  a  telephone 
installed — that  is,  a  set  of  instruments  from  which  one  may  talk  to  another  person, 
using  a  similar  set  of  instruments  at  another  place.  Now,  this  growth  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  during  the  last  3  years,  the  ^ain  during  that  time  being  raore  than 
37,500;  and  during  the  last  2  months  the  gam  averaged  almost  2,000  a  month.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  conditions  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  this  year 
will  perhaps  place  the  number  of  stations  at  over  72,000,  probably  nearer  75,000. 
Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  causes  of  this  rapid,  unparalleled  development 
First  of  the  causes,  I  should  say,  is  efficient  service;  and  then  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  telephone  in  conducting  various  commercial  and  social 
transactions ;  and,  chief  of  all,  the  rates,  including  the  principle  that  is  embodied  in 
the  rate  plans,  and  the  actual  reductions  in  rates  that  have  been  made. 

In  speaking  of  tho  efficient  service,  I  will  briefly  outline  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  providing  plant  from  time  to  time.  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been 
to  adopt  improvements  whenever  their  worth  has  been  demonstrated,  practically 
regardless  of  cost.  As  illustrating  this,  I  would  say  that  during  the  earlier  yeais^ 
in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  all  wires  were  overhead,  and  single  wires  were  used.  That 
is,  earth  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  circuit.  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  had 
a  very  extensive  overhead  plant.  In  the  development  of  the  art  it  was  foand  that 
the  proper  thing  for  best  service  was  a  metallic  circuit;  that  is,  two  wires  connect- 
ing each  station  to  the  central  office.  Without  such  construction  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  handle  long-distance  traffic,  and  every  station  in  New  York  for  severil 
years  has  been  so  connected  and  so  equipped  and  so  maintained  that  talking  from  it 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  to  the  most  remote  points;  so  that  the  snbscriber 
in  his  residence  and  the  small  shopkeeper  talk  to  remote  points  with  just  as  much 
facility  and  ease  as  a'  banker  or  broker  or  tho  largest  subscriber  in  the  systein. 
New  York  was  among  the  first  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and  for  mai^  years  hai 
had  an  exclusively  metallic-cironit  system.  When  I  speak  of  conditions  in  Europe  I 
shall  show  that  in  a  great  many  places  overhead  single  wires  are  still  in  use ;  thns 
showing  the  continuance  of  methods  in  some  larger  European  cities  which  we  began 
to  abandon  in  New  York  away  back  in  the  eighties,  and  completely  abandoned  many 
years  ago.  This  great  change  in  the  method  of  working  involved  a  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  plant,  coveri  n^  a  number  of  years — from  1887,  approximately,  to  1893.  The 
overhead  lines  were  sacrificed,  the  poles  were  cut  down,  and  the  wires  were  sold  for 
junk.  Iron  wires  actually  brought  nothing.  We  may  say  the  whole  line  plant  was 
thrown  away,  and  this  plant  represented  on  the  books  an  amount  perhaps  in  excess 
of  $1,600,000.  The  underground  cables  that  were  first  put  in  to  replace  the  overhead 
wires,  the  types  adopted  being  new  and  untried,  were,  many  of  them,  fanlty,  and 
worked  unsatisfactorily.  That  was  a  very  expensive  experiment,  before  satiataotory 
cables  were  obtained.  A  large  switchboard  at  one  of  the  company's  central  offices 
had  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,  for  single- wire  working.    Thron|^ 
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bbis  change  in  the  art  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it.  at  an  additional  cost  of  $80,000 
before  it  could  be  used  for  metallic-oircait  working.  I  only  mention  these  facto  to 
illustrate  with  what  rapidity  the  changes  in  the  art  have  taken  place,  and  to  what 
2^reat  expense  telephone  companies  are  required  to  go  in  a  great  city  if  they  keep  pace 
with  the  development.  In  the  past  12  years  some  of  the  company's  exchanges  have 
been  reconstructed  three  times.  What  we  now  view  as  the  most  important  change 
pras  the  introduction  of  the  common- battery  system  about  3  years  aeo.  That  required 
tihe  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the*centrs9  offices  and  at  all 
itations  to  put  the  system  on  an  up-to-date  plan  of  working.  Now,  in  order  to  do 
liiat,  the  company  abandoned  a  plant,  that  is,  a  central  office  and  station  plant  that 
wan  perhaps  suflScient  to  serve  a  system  of  30,000  stations.  This  work  has  been  of 
mch  magnitude  that  3  years  have  been  consumed  in  carrying  it  out.  The  final  work 
LB  Hearing  completion,  and  before  September  the  Manhattan  system  will  be  working 
)n^  the  new  basis.  Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  passing  is,  that  the 
s^ain  in  3  years  of  37,500  stations  does  not  mean  as  much,  taken  as  a  single  fact, 
ks  when  you  connect  that  gain  with  the  fact  that  to  make  it,  it  has  been  neces- 
lary  to  connect  about  62,5(H)  stations,  the  difference  between  the  two,  or  about 
25,000,  being  disconnected  through  people  going  off.  The  net  gain  was  37,500  in  the 
)  years.  Very  recently  a  European  expert  wrote  that  New  York  has  not  only  the 
largest,  but  technically  the  best,  system  in  the  world. 

Now  I  come  to  speak  of  rates,  and  I  shall  divide  the  period  between  the  com- 
nen cement  of  the  business  and  the  present  time,  for  our  convenience,  into  two 
periods,  substantially  the  same  as  those  mentioned  when  I  was  speaking  of  the 
growth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  abandoned  the  system  there,  did  yon  adopt  the 
conduit  for  all  your  wires f—A.  Yes. 

Q.  AH  over  the  system  of  New  York ? — A.  What  system! 

Q.  That  Is,  the  system  of  the  sunk  wire. — A.  Underground? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  system  all  over  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx? — A.  Not  over  all  the  Man- 
lattan  and  Bronx.  That  is  all  over  Manhattan,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
6  nnderground  in  the  Bronx.  When  it  was  decided  to  change  from  an  overhead  to 
hu  underground  system,  laws  were  enacted  l>y  the  State  legislature  prescribing  the 
nethods  that  should  be  followed.  First,  naturally,  tlio  densely  populated,  tele- 
3honically  speaking,  parte  of  the  city  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  rapidly  as  x)ossible 
/he  work  was  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
lot  a  pole  line  in  Manhattan,  outoide  of  a  very  small  section  north  of  One  hundred 
»nd  thirtieth  or  One  hundred  and  fortieth  streeto,  excepting  one  main  trunk  line 
used  for  long-distance  wires. 

Q.  Was  this  provision  that  was  made  by  legislation  made  only  for  yonr  own  wires 
>r  were  there  any  municipal  wires  placed  in  your  conduit? — A.  Municipal  wires? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Thelegislationprovidedfor  the  building  of  subways  for  all  wires;  but 
wires  bearing  low-tension  and  high-tension  currents  were  not  put  in  the  same  sub- 
srays  or  on  tne  same  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  how  much  it  cost  your  company  to  make 
khat  change  by  throwing  away  the  old  system?  You  said  a  million  and  a  half  in 
>iie  case,  but  in  the  installation  of  the  new  system  how  much  was  the  cost  of  that? — 
^.,  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  from  memory  I  could  separate  that  figure  from  the 
rest  of  the  accounto,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea  when  I 
some  to  talk  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Are  these  conduite  established  by  your  own  company  ? — 
&..  No;  those  subways  were  constructed  and  owned  by  a  separate  company. 

Q.  Under  a  franchise  from  the  city? — A.  It  was  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Q.  Well,  the  city  would  have  to  grant  the  ri^ht  of  location,  would  it  not?— A.  Oh, 
^es;  there  was  a  board  of  electrical  commissioners  appointed  under  whose  super- 
nsion  the  work  was  carried  out.  The  functions  of  the  board  afterwards  passed  to 
>ther  officials  and  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  commission  was  to  form  a  subway  system  for  the 
jity  of  New  York  for  all  wires,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes.  The  work  of  the  commission, 
18  I  remember  it,  as  outlined  in  the  several  acte  passed,  was  to  invite  the  submission 
}f  plans  and  to  adopt  some  general  comprehensive  scheme  for  transforming  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  overhead  into  an  underground  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  this  particular 
corporation  which  controls  the  conduits  or  subways. — A.  I  am  not  connected  with 
that  company  in  any  way,  and  the  information  I  have  given  yon  is  simply  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  is  open  to  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PHiLLirs.)  Are  the  offices  of  the  one  company  connected  with  the  other 
company  ? — A.  Some  individuals  are  officers  in  both  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  subway  company  a  separate  corporation  from 
the  telephone  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Totally  separate  f—A.  Yes.    There  are  two  distinct  corporations.    The  affairs 
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of  the  two  concerns  are  coudncted  separately.  There  is  a  financial  or  atock 
between  the  two.  As  fally  an  I  can  state  it,  the  relation  is  shown  by  tfaeee  facte:  It 
became  neceHsary  to  bury  the  wires,  becaase  of  their  great  number  and  also  becaoae 
there  was  a  widespread  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions,  the  streets  beiB| 
full  of  poles  carrying  all  kinds  of  wires  belonging  to  various  companiea.  Itw» 
desired  to  provide  a  general  plan  for  all  wire  users.  But  burying  wires  w^as  a  nev 
experiment,  and  capital  hesitated ;  it  did  not  want  to  go  into  it,  and  the  people  eon- 
neoted  with  the  telephone  industry  put  up  most  of  the  capital,  as  I  anaexstand  it 
and  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  of  patting  tbr 
wires  underground.  There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  transaction  that  was  not  ii 
every  way  creditable  to  the  telephone  interests. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  corporation  formed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Bell  Teleph<H» 
Company? — A.  They  have  worked  harmoniously,  and  the  public  has  not  suffered 
because  of  that,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  benefited  largely  by  it.  Some  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  subways  may  also  have  been  interested,  but  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  other  occupants  of  the  snbways  are  there? — A.  Companies  operating  tel- 
egraph lines  and  electric  lines  of  varloas  sorts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  £lectric  lighting?— A.  Electric-lighting  wires  canryia; 
high-tension  currents  are  in  an  entirely  dinereut  subway  system. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  An  electric-light  wire,  I  understand,  carries  too  high  a 
voltage? — A.  They  generally  carry  too  high  a  voltage  to  occupy  the  same  siibvij^ 
with  telephone  wires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Are  not  municipal  wires  put  through  the  same  snbway?— 
A.  The  fire  department  and  police  department  wires  are  in  the  same  subways. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  charter  of  the  subway  company  providing  that  anj 
competing  company  mignt  have  the  right  to  lay  wires? — A.  The  snbways  «re  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms  under  general  laws.    There  is  nothing  exclusive  aboat  it. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  was  about  to  speak  concerning  rates.  Now, 
during  this  early  period,  when  single  wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  fiat.  By 
flat  rates  I  mean  that  all  subscribers  having  the  same  general  character  of  equipment 
paid  the  same  amount,  whether  they  used  the  service  much  or  little.  In  the  early 
times,  the  business  was  commenced  by  renting  the  telephone,  and  the  idea  of  renting 
telephone  having  once  gained  a  footing  remained  for  a  lon^  time.  When  the  business 
grew  and  became  large,  that  idea  was  replaced  by  another  idea — the  correct  one— that 
the  company's  business  was  to  render  a  public  service,  not  to  rent  a  telephone.  Dur- 
ing the  very  early  days,  the  fiat  rates  ranged  from  $60  to  $150  a  year  for  single- wire 
service,  and  later,  wben  metallic- circuit  service  was  introduced,  they  ranged  from 
$120  to  $240  a  year.  There  never  w  as  a  time  when  all  New  York  subscribers  paid  |240 
a  year.  There  were  lower  rates;  for  example,  $180  for  residence  service,  $150  for 
party  lines,  $144  for  a  second  line,  and  various  other  rates;  but  the  business  flat  rate 
was  $240.  That  being  the  rate  most  generally  used  became  known  as  the  New  VoriL 
rate;  and  even  at  the  present  time  some  students  of  telephone  matters  wHl  speak  of 
the  New  York  rate  as  being  $240  a  year.  This  is  especially  true,  I  may  say,  of  mi^a- 
zine  and  newspaper  writers  outside  of  New  York  City  who  have  not  kept  posted  as 
to  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

The  great  growth  which  1  have  spoken  of  commenced  in  lSd4,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  thatfthe  New  York  company  adopted  an  entirely  diflerent  plan  of  charging  for 
telephone  service  in  New  York  City.  Wo  call  it  the  message-rate  plan,  becaase  the 
message,  instead  of  the  station,  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making  the  rate.  It  is 
a  very  simple  plan.  The  subscriber  pays  for  the  service  rendered  in  his  particular 
case.  There  is  a  minimum  charge,  for  which  the  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  num- 
ber of  messages,  with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  per 
message  decreasing  as  the  number  of  messages  increases.  Practically,  the  wholesale 
principle  that  applies  in  ordinary  business  transactions  is  anpHed.  The  rates  in  New 
York  now  range  from  $24  a  year  up  for  exchange  service.  Tnere  are  other  lower  rates 
for  supplemental  stat  ions  as  low  as  $8  and  $12  a  year ;  but  for  the  primary  connection, 
by  which  the  subscriber  puis  himself  in  relation  with  the  other  subscribers  in  the 
system,  the  lowest  rate  is  $24  per  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  city  ? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  oompetitiou 
in  New  York  City.  In  Manhattan,  where  there  are  about  60,000  stations,  the  rate 
ranges  from  $60  a  year  up ;  that  is  to  say,  for  $60  a  year  the  subscriber  has  the  right 
to  send  600  messages  to  any  and  all  parts  of  Manhattan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  state  what  this  $8  rate  is — what  the  subscriber 
is  entitled  to? — A.  In  just  a  moment.  There  is  no  maximum  rate;  but  the  charges 
for  additional  messages  ranging  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  are  so  arranged  that 
the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  a  line  in  New  York  practically  limits  the  total  rate  in 
most  cases  to  approximately  $240  per  year.  It  would  be  fair  to  sav,  therefore,  &at, 
excluding  exceptional  cases,  the  rates  in  Manhattan  range  from  $60  to  $240  a  year, 
according  to  the  amount  of  service  that  each  man  receives.    There  are  other  rates 
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for  speoial  conditions.  For  inatance,  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  particular  kind 
of  service  in  a  particular  place.  Take  Harlem.  Harlem  is  a  city  within  a  city.  It 
has  its  own  theaters,  newspapers,  banking  institutions,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  city — a  very  large  city,  too.  There  is  considerable  local  sentiment.  It  is 
center  for  a  large  number  of  people  whose  transactions  are  within  Harlem.  In  our 
constant  endeavor  to  give  the  public  every  rate  that  they  may  possibly  ask  for,  we 
have  introduced  a  rate  in  Harlem  under  which  the  subscriber  pays  5  cents  for  a 
Harlem  message  and  10  cents  for  a  message  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx,  guaranteeing  only  $3.25  a  month,  or  $39  a  year  from  the  -combined  business. 
This  message-rate  plan  has  been  worked  out  also  in  a  way  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
large  business  concerns.  In  the  old  times  when  a  large  business  house  would  try  to 
transact  its  business  over  one  telephone,  the  result  was  that  the  telephones  were  con- 
stantly reported  ''busy,"  traffic  was  impeded,  and  the  service  was  bad.  A  man  will 
give  precedence  to  the  message  that  he  wants  to  send,  over  the  message  that  somebody 
else  wants  to  send  to  him.  By  trying  to  do  the  business  over  one  line  many  subscrib- 
ers practically  close  their  doors  to  would-be  customers  or  people  who  want  to  trans- 
act business  with  them.  Now,  to  obviate  this,  we  worked  out,  in  connection  with 
the  message-rate  plan,  a  scheme  under  which  a  small  switch  board  is  located  on  the 
subscribers'  premises,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  his  building,  wherever  he  may 
desire  them,  telephones  are  located.  The  rate  for  these  telephones  is  $12  a  year 
each.  This  local  switch  board  is  in  turn  connected  with  the  general  system  by  trunk 
lines  running  to  the  nearest  central  office.  These  trunk  lines  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $36  a  year.  The  subscriber  guarantees  3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  of 
the  messages  that  he  pleases  &r  3  cents  each,  or  $3  a  hundred,  which,  considering 
that  you  have  the  message  and  the  reply,  is  actually  cheaper  than  postage.  This 
has  proved  tremendously  popular  among  the  larger  merchants  and  ^reat  institutions, 
newspapers  and  banks,  and  with  the  steamship  companies  and  railroad  companies. 
At  the  present  time  the  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  branch 
exchanges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  How  many  telephones  would  be  on  some  of  these 
exchanges?  How  high  would  be  the  largest  number? — A.  They  run  from  2,  3,  or  4 
np  to  180.  Now,  in  that  connection  I  will  take  up  your  question  about  the  $8  rate, 
I  said  there  were  rates  as  low  as  $8  to  $12  for  supplemental  stations.  In  hotels  the 
rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  the  private  branch  exchange  are  from  $8  to  $12 
per  year  per  station.  There  is  another  class  of  business,  called  interior  service,  even 
at  lower  rates^  which  I  will  speak  of  later  on.  To  this  message-rate  system,  or  this 
plan  of  charging  for  what  you  get,  I  attribute  largely  the  remarkable  growth  that 
nas  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Q.  Is  there  no  trouble  in  keeping  count  of  the  number  of  messages  sent? — A.  There 
is  always  trouble  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  it  is  not  Insurmountable.  As  to  the 
fairness  of  the  principle,  the  question  was  carefully  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  legislature  some  time  ago,  and  it  reported  as  follows:  ''With  a  fair 
minimum  rate  as  an  e(j[uivalent  for  the  possession  and  right  to  use  the  telephone,  and 
a  reasonable  scale  of  prices  for  connections,  if  used,  the  toll  system  seems  to  have 
for  both  customer  and  company  marked  advantages  over  the  flat  rate."  This  whole 
subject  was  taken  up  by  an  English  Parliamentary  committee,  and  I  will  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  Blue  Book  later.  The  plan  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  German  and 
Danish  parliaments  and  recommended  by  the  management  of  the  Amsterdam  munici- 
pal telephone  undertakings  but  not  adopted.  I  shiSl  give  you  the  particulars  of  that 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  been  adopted  also  by  the  Government 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Stockholm  it  has  been  followed  by  the  private  company,  and 
the  private  company  has  far  outstripped  the  Government  in  competition,  whlcn  has 
offered  flat  rates  oul}'.  But  this  message-rate  principle  has  been  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  telephone  industry  the  conditions 
are  more  satisfactory  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiak.)  Would  it  trouble  you  just  here  to  explain  the  unfairness 
of  the  flat  system  iu  comparison  with  the  message  system? — A.  Inasmuch  as  I  do 
that  incidentally  to  the  presentation  of  those  several  reports  of  foreign  governments, 
I  would  like  to  leave  that  until  later.  In  a  system  where  you  have  a  flat  rate, 
you  can  only  compare  that  rate,  other  conditions  being  equal,  with  the  average  rate  in 
a  system  where  you  have  a  graduated  scale  of  rates.  On  the  first  of  this  year  the 
average  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  $87.62  j  now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  $85. 
This  includes  all  stations,  even  the  $240  flat-rate  stations,  except  pay  stations,  of 
which  there  are  about  4,000  in  Manhattan.  The  rate  is  10  cents  for  a  message  from 
any  one  of  these  stations  to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  of  which  8  cents  goes  to  the 
company. 

There  is  great  misapprehension  about  this  $240  flat  rate,  as  I  intimated  before. 
When  the  new  rates  were  introduced  the  subscribers  went  very  rapidly  from  the  $240 
class  over  to  the  new  rates,  because  they  could  save  money  by  it  and  get  all  the 
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service  they  wanted  for  a  inncb  less  sum  of  money.  The  company  uever  abolished 
it,  but  the  public  has  practically  abandoned  it.  At  the  present  time,  at  this  rate, 
there  are  less  than  1,400  stations  out  of  a  total  of  62,600,  or  less  than  2'^',,  per  cent,  so 
that  it  becomes  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  I  take  it  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  bosiness  in  New  York  City  shows  tolerably  clearly  that  ^e 
rates  and  service  are  generally  satisfactory  to  the  pnblic.  Those  rates  and  the 
service  famished  have  attracted  a  larger  degree  of  tne  pnblic  patronage  than  has 
been  attracted  by  any  other  telephone  company,  whether  operated  by  government, 
municipal,  or  priva'te  enterprise,  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  class  in  the  "whole 
world. 

Another  very  signifioant  fact  is  the  absence  of  any  general  demand  for  a  revision 
or  reduction  of  rates.  Some  years  aeo  when  the  nat-rate  system  was  in  vo^ae,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (with  the  very  best  of  motives  but  with  a  g^eat  deal  of  mis- 
information) went  year  after  year  to  the  New  York  legislature  seeking  some  sort 
of  relief  from  the  burdens  which  they  felt  the  pnblic  was  carrying.  They  urged  billa 
nnder  different  names  and  titles  year  after  year,  but  all  of  these  were  so  framed  as 
to  perpetuate  the  old  tlat-rate  principle.  I  do  not  care  to  thrash  out  that  old  atraw, 
except  to  say  that,  during  the  last  2  or  3  years,  the  conditions  have  changed  so 
entirely  that  no  business  association  from  New  York  and  no  individual  sabscriber, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  gone  to  the  legislature  to  ask  legislation  of  any  sort  on  the 
telephone  question,  i  ormerly  a  number  of  important  commercial  bodies  in  New 
York  interested  themselves  in  the  question,  and  we  sat  down  with  them  and  talked 
the  matter  over  in  a  plain,  common-sense,  business-like  way.  Finding  that  we  'were 
solving  a  very  difficult  problem  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  solved,  they  concluded  to 
leave  the  matter  in  our  bands;  and  I  think  it  perfectly'  fair  to  say  that  now  many 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  some  of  them  have  already  done  in  writing,  would  admit 
that,  if  what  they  urged  a  few  years  ago  had  been  enacted  into  law,  disaster  to 
the  telephone  industry  in  New  York  and  great  public  inconvenience  would  have 
followed. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  those  associations  in  New  York,  like  the  board  of  trade  and 
transportation  and  others,  justified,  under  your  $240  rate  and  its  ineoualities,  in 
going  to  the  le£[islature  for  remedy?  Of  course,  when  the  rate  fell,  tnere  was  no 
necessity  for  agitation  or  further  pursuing  of  these  plans. — A.  The  $240  rate  was 
not  an  excessively  high  rate  under  those  conditions.  It  was  a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate rate;  but,  up  to  that  time,  the  whole  efforts  of  the  management  ha«l  been 
directed  toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  proper  plant  to  render  efficient  service  in  New 
York;  and,  while  there  was  some  justification  for  public  dissatisfaction,  the  remedy 
offered  by  the  board  of  trade  and  transportation  and  others  associated  with  them 
would  have  made  the  c<mditions  far  worse  even  than  they  were  at  that  time.  I 
think  that  is  generally  admitted  now,  because  they  were  urging  a  flat  rate  through- 
out New  York.  The  flat  rate  that  they  chiefly  urged  was  $125.  At  the  very  time 
they  wero  urging  that  flat  rate,  the  aVerage  message  rate  in  New  York  was  leas 
than  that  amount.  But  there  is  always  some  dissatisfaction,  because  the  pnblic 
interest  is  best  served  by  the  operation  of  only  one  telephone  system  in  a  given 
area;  that  is,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly.  That  dissatisfaction  is,  as  experi- 
ence shows,  always  aggravated  by  competition.  The  causes  of  that  dissatisfaction 
arc  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  profits  oi  the  business  and  misinformation  as  to  the 
rateH  elsewhere,  especially  those  abroad. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  there  as  to  monopoly  and  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the 
operating  of  the  telephone.  Will  you  state  what  the  disadvantages  are  of  2  lines, 
2  companies,  even  under  the  same  rates,  to  any  business  man? — A.  I  shall  show  you 
those  disadvantages  very  graphically  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Stockholm,  because 
there  we  have  the  Government  and  a  private  company  operating,  and  the  disad- 
vantages are  clearly  shown  in  the  conditions  existing  in  Stockholm. 

Generally  speaking^  however,  they  are  2  systems  doing  the  work  of  1,  frequently 
double  rates  to  many  subscribers,  and  an  amount  of  annoyance  and  exasperation  to 
the  general  public  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  profits.  The  legislative  committee  that  I  spoke  of  a 
few  moments  ago,  appointed  by  the  New  York  legislature,  which  made  a  report  in 
1888,  took  notice  of  this  abandonment  of  properties  that  I  have  spoken  of,  through 
the  doing  away  with  the  overhead  wires,  and  they  placed  the  loss  through  that  aban- 
donment at  three-fifths  of  the  company's  net  earnings  from  its  organization.  They 
presented  figures  which,  taking  tliat  loss  into  account,  showed  remaining  net  earn- 
ings for  7  years — that  is  the  period  covered  by  their  investigation — to  be  less  than 
10  per  cent  per  year.  As  I  remember  it.  the  exact  figure  worked  out  was  9.66  per 
cent.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  lias  been  spread  abroad  through  figures,  based 
on  that  report,  which  did  not  take  into  account  the  committee's  statement  respect- 
ing the  losses,  and  which,  therefore,  were  entirely  misleading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  9.66  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  expense  that  you  went  to  to  install  the  new  system f — A.  Oh,  no;  the  cost 
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of  ix&stallinff  the  new  system  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Agares  which  I  am 
speAking  of.  The  net  earnings  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  this  report  were  first 
Ascertained.  This  committee  decided  that  the  loss  throagh  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  property,  not  the  investment  in  the  new  property,  would  sweep  away  three-fifths 
of  tbe  net  earnings  accumulated  up  to  that  time,  and  the  remaining  net  earnings, 
Skfter  that  three-fifths  had  been  swept  away,  figured  out  a  percentage  on  the  invest- 
ment, as  shown  in  the  report,  of  less  than  10  per  cent  per  year.    Is  that  clear? 

Q.  Noi  it  is  not;  because  I  do  not  now  anderstand  wliother  you  mean  that  after 
clkSff  ging  off  the  expense  of  this  new  installation  the  company  was  able  to  make  a 
little  less  than  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  prior  to 
1888.  Any  money  that  the  company  laid  out  in  the  way  of  the  investment  alter  that 
date  bas  no  connection  with  the  fieure  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Q.  iBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  this  wayf  I  understand  that 
tlie  company  would  have  paid  less  than  10  per  cent  with  a  proper  deduction  for 
depreciation  which  has  to  oe  taken  iuto  account. — A.  That  is  exactly  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  was  not  clear  to  me  whether  you  meant  that  the  cost 
of  tbe  abandonment  came  out  of  this  little  less  than  10  per  cent  earnings,  or  whether 
it  ^svas  paid  oat  of  the  sui-plus  that  had  been  accumulated  previously  and  held  for 
possibly  just  such  contingencies. — A.  That  is  it  j  that  is  exactly  the  case;  but  the 
future  or  subsequent  investment  does  not  figure  in  that  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  come  out  of  your  cost  of  construction,  would  it  not — your 
new  system? — A.  The  subsequent  investment  was  made  through  funds  raised  in 
otber  ways. 

Q.  I  anderstand.  And  the  funds  raised  in  other  ways  came  either  through  the  issue 
of  interest-bearing  bonds,  which  had  to  be  paid,  or  through  stock  that  was  added? — 
A.  Quite  so ;  and  I  am  coming  to  that  period.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  period  up 
to  1888. 

Q.  The  cost  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  plant  up  to  1888  was  compensated  to 
the  conipany  out  of  the  reserve  or  accumulated  earnings.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? — 
A.  The  legislative  committee  so  reported.  That  committee  made  a  very  exhaust- 
ive report  of  conditions  all  over  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  it  reported  as  to  every  place  except  Troy  (aud  in  Troy  it  found  some  unusual 
conditious)  that  no  telephone  companv  had  made  unusual  profits,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  lost  money.  It  also  reported  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had  it  found  that 
exccBflive  salaries  were  paid  to  officers. 

Q.  In  figuring  that  did  the  legislative  committee  take  xn>  the  question  of  capitali- 
zation? Let  me  go  further  and  suggest  this  thought:  If  the  capitalization,  let  us 
say,  were  $5,000,(X)0  on  a  certain  plant,  and  the  dividend  earned  was  10  per  cent,  it 
would  seem  a  fair  dividend ;  but  if  there  was  an  overcapitalization  of  $2,500,000,  then 
the  real  earning  would  be  20  per  cent. — A.  Well,  I  take  it  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, being  made  up  of  competent  men,  if  it  had  found  what  it  believed  to  be  an 
overcapitalization,  would  not  nave  made  the  report  in  those  general  terms,  because 
it  could  not  say,  under  the  conditions  that  you  refer  to,  that  exorbitant  earnings 
had  not  been  made.  I  would  say,  as  to  the  New  York  company,  that  the  committee's 
report  did  take  into  consideration  the  investment  made. 

The  New  York  company  paid  no  dividends  from  1888  to  1896.  Since  1896  it  has 
paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  A  far  more  significant  figure  than  that  is  the  percentage 
of  expenses  to  earnings.  Tbe  percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  for  some  time  has 
been  about  65  to  67  per  cent;  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  the  actual  figure 
was  65.3  per  cent.  This  percentage  indicates  only  conservative  management. 
Any  larger  percentage  would  be  unsafe,  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  with  a  much 
larser  percentage,  to  get  capital  to  make  extensions  to  meet  the  public  demands. 
I  think  that  does  not  require  any  particular  argument. 

Now,  I  pass  to  the  question  of  wages,  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  briefly.    The  New 
York  company  has  in  New  York  City  3,615  employees,  or  approximately  that  number, 
at  the  present  time.    The  pa3'  roll  of  the  company  for  its  New  York  force  amounts  to 
more  than  $40,000  a  week,  exclusive  of  officers'  salaries.    When  Professor  Parsons, 
whose  testimony  I  have  read,  was  testifying  before  this  commission,  he  said  when 
lie  came  to  this  point  that  abominably  low  wages  were  paid  to  telepnone  operators 
und  that  in  this  country  they  were  little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  Europe.    Now,  on 
the  contrary,  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  pays  very  liberal  wages.    The  hours 
are  reasonable,  and  the  conditious  with  which  it  surrounds  its  employees  are  the 
beet,  I  believe,  that  any  telephone  operators  in  the  whole  world  enjoy.    The  com- 
pany has  made  a  point  of  getting  employees  of  a  high  character,  and  to  that  end  has 
adopted  a  high  scale  of  wages  and  in  every  way  has  sought  to  make  its  service 
attractive.      It  goes  to  a  very  large  expense  in  providing  retiring  rooms,  iitting 
them  up  properly  for  the  comfort  of  operators  when  they  are  ofif  duty,  reading  rooms, 
locker  rooms,  aud  resting  rooms,  where,  if  a  girl  is  tired,  she  may  He  down  aud  rest 
for  a  time;  and  dining  rooms,  where  the  company  furnishes  tea,  coff*ce,  and  milk 
without  charge.    A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling,  the  English  aristt,  father 
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cent,  against  Trondjhem's  3.8;  bo  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Norway  to  find 
illustrations  of  large  development  in  small  places. 

Another  thing  I  think  I  ought  to  refer  to  in  this  oonneotion:  The  rate  of  the 
expense  of  operating  a  certain  telephone  system  in  the  Interior  Department  was 
spoken  of  before  this  commission.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  le^slative  work  at 
Albany,  which  I  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  that  Interior 
Department  service  at  one  time.  I  found  that  the  system  was  confined  to  a  few 
buildings,  those  occupied  by  the  Interior  Department  and  its  branches,  all  near 
together  and  connected  with  a  very  few  wires — a  very  cheap  system.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  invested,  as  I  remember  it,  $6,000  in  that  plant.  The  witness  stftted 
that  the  Department  substituted  it^  own  for  65  Bell  telephones  previously  used,  and 
that  the  Department  had  been  paying  $600  a  year  to  an  operator.  After  the  change 
ho  says  tho  operating  cost  was  $6.43  per  station,  a  total  of  $417.95,  and  that  the  totol 
cost,  including  Interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  was  $10.25  per  station :  that  is, 
$248.30  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  The  investment  being  $6,000,  interest 
alone  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to  $240  per  year,  leaving  $8.30  For  depreciation 
and  I'epairs.  As  to  depreciation,  I  shall  show  in  a  moment  how  short  lived  the  sys- 
tem was.  As  to  repairs,  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  services  of  one  man 
were  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  trying  to  keep  the  plant  in  repair.  Bnt  why  go 
further  m  this  analysis?  The  figures  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  but  should  we  accept 
them  as  correct,  what  thenf  hi  New  York  we  have  interior  systems  which  we  fur- 
nish and  maintain  for  rates  ranging  from  $6  to  $12  a  year  per  station,  the  subscriber 
paying  the  cost  of  installing  tne  necessary  wires  on  his  premises.  The  operat-or  or 
clerk  who  attends  to  the  switching  is  the  subscriber's  employee,  but  that  item  of 
expense  is  more  than  offset  by  the  salary  of  the  repair  man  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment case.  On  the  question  of  depreciation  it  is  proper  to  ask,  What  became  of  the 
Interior  Department  svstemf  In  official  reports,  which  are  open  to  anyone's  inspec- 
tion, it  was  declared  that  during  the  2  years  it  was  tried  not  1  day — that  is  the  way 
the  officer  put  it — not  1  day  was  the  service  satisfactory;  and  he  declared  that 
after  2  years'  trial  it  was  worse  than  the  old  messenger  system  which  they  hacl  pre- 
viously had  for  communication  between  the  Departments,  and  recommended  that 
unless  it  could  be  ]>ut  in  first-class  condition  it  be  abandoned ;  audit  was  abandoned. 

Summing  up  his  testimony  on  this  point,  the  witness  said:  '^About  $10  for  what 
used  to  cost  $^5  under  the  old  Bell  regime,  the  cost  under  private  ownership  being 
sevenfold  more  than  under  public  ownership.''  You  will  note  that  he  says  ''what 
used  to  cost,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  one  case  he  deals  with  a  small,  com- 
pact, and  inefficient  system,  and  in  the  other  with  a  telephone  service  extending 
over  this  entire  ''  city  of  ma^ici^ificent  distances."  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  one 
who  holds  the  views  respecting  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  furnishing  tele- 
phone service  in  large  and  small  places  could  be  so  misled  as  to  make  these  assertions 
in  a  serious  diHcussion.  If  a  student  of  these  questions  is  so  misled,  what  may  we 
expect  from  the  ordinary  layman f 

I  shall  pass  on  without  attempting  to  demonstrate  why  the  rate  in  a  large  city 
should  be  greater  than  in  a  small  city,  because  of  the  almost  universal  acceptanoe 
of  the  proposition,  unless  it  is  desired  that  I  do  so.  Much  information  on  the  pointy 
I  may  Ray,  will  come  out  incidentally  iu  the  extracts  from  parliamentary  reports  and 
papers  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  my  statement  on  European  conaitions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  official  correspondence  from  the  Department 
covering  that  point  f  — A.  I  will  give  you  the  official  papers  covering  this  point.  (See 
Exhibit  A  at  end  of  testimony.) 

Now,  just  a  word  about  tho  character  of  the  service  furnished  in  New  York.  It  is 
possible  for  the  service  in  a  given  area  to  be  cheap  at  $150  and  dear  at  $50,  accord* 
mg  to  the  character  of  the  service  furnished.  I  have  already  explained  the  policy 
of  the  New  York  company  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  Improvements.  The 
plant  is  maintained  at  all  times  so  that  the  service  is  absolutely  permanent  and  reli- 
able. We  have  a  method  of  testing  the  rapidity  of  operating,  under  which  cer- 
tain tests  are  made,  without  tho  operator's  knowledge,  of  the  time  taken  between 
the  subscriber's  signal  and  the  answex  of  the  operator,  ax^d  the  other  periods  of  time 
through  the  entire  conversation  or  through  the  entire  message.  Now,  for  tlie  last 
3  or  4  years,  those  tests  have  shown  that  the  average  time  elapsing  between  the  {giv- 
ing of  the  subscriber's  signal  and  the  answer  averages,  from  month  to  month,  from 
3  to  6  seconds.  In  only  one  case  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  did  the  averajre  go 
over  5  seconds,  and  it  was  then  less  than  5.5.  This,  I  think,  shows  a  rapidity  of 
operating  that  should  be,  and  I  believe  is,  entirely  satisfactory  to  tho  New  York 
public.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but,  in  the  main,  service  is  entirely  satis- 
tactory  on  that  point.  Mr.  Cedergren,  the  manager  of  the  Stockholm  company,  who 
has  succeeded  in  outstripping  the  Government  in  his  competition  with  it,  occasion- 
ally comes  to  Now  York,  and  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  the  New  York 
service  the  highest  of  praise.  Mr.  Martin,  a  very  competent  expert,  and  editor  of 
The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  recently,  iu  one  of  his  editorial  articles,  com- 
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pared  the  New  York  and  European  service,  and  showed  that  the  New  York  service 
w^as  far  saperinr  to  that  whicii  he  had  found  anywhere  in  Knrope.  Now,  in  many 
Knropean  cities  the  grounded  circnitK  are  still  in  use.  That  nas  a  great  effect 
upon  service;  and  the  service  is  so  faulty  and  nnreliahle  through  lack  of  discipline 
that  it  is  not  relied  npon  except  in  minor  matters.  I  will  say  that  in  some  of  these 
cases,  as  I  shall  point  out,  the  inferior  service  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  management — as  in  London  or  Glasgow,  for  example — as  it  is  the  result  of 
municipal  interference.  Take  London,  for  instance.  The  company  has  sought 
for  a  great  many  years  to  put  its  wires  underground,  because  there  has  come  to  be 
such  a  multitude  of  wires  that  it  can  not  properly  take  care  of  the  service  with  over- 
head lines.  But  they  have  to  deal  with  42  vestries  there.  One  vestry  will  permit 
them  to  go  underground  and  perhaps  the  next  adjoining  one  will  refuse  permission 
to  ^o  underground,  and  so  they  have  no  comprehensive  system  at  all ;  and  it  is  part 
nnderground  and  part  overhead;  and  the  service  is  consequently  admittedly  very 
bad. 

In  comparing  New  York  conditions  with  European  conditions,  you  must  also  con- 
Bider  whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining  or  not,  and  you  must  consider  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  money,  the  varying  conditions  of  living  and  wages.  In  many 
of  the  governmental  systems  they  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way.  No  rents  are 
charged  up  against  the  telephone  Hervice,  and  in  Paris  the  entire  cable  system  is  in 
the  sewers,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  flat  rate 
is  fairly  comparable,  even  when  all  other  conditions  are  the  same,  only  with  the 
average  rate,  when  you  have  a  flat  rate  in  one  place  and  a  message  rate  or  graduated 
Bcale  in  another  place.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  liecauso  of  the  complexity  of  the 
matter  and  the  great  differences  obtaining  between  different  places  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  in  making  comparisons.  There  is  no  common  factor— no 
common  denominator — to  make  the  problem  simple  or  easy  of  solution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  you  have  any  data  covering 
any  city  now  where  there  are  rival  exchanges,  and  can  give  a  comparison  with  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  before,  and  the  rate  charged  after  the 
establishment  of  the  rival  telephone  company  f — A.  In  my  own  territory  we  have  had 
opposition  in  3  or  4  towns  of  considerable  size,  lliere  has  been  no  opposition  in 
New  York  City ;  but  in  the  suburban  towns  there  has  been  opposition.  We  operate 
21  towns  outside  of  New  York,  and  there  has  been  opposition  in  4  of  them.  We 
have  not  put,  in  those  places  where  there  is  opposition,  any  rates  or  given  any  serv- 
ice that  we  have  not  given  to  every  other  town  of  lilce  size  and  circumstances  in  the 
territory,  and  our  systems  have  grown  and  practically  wiped  out  the  opposition  sys- 
tems in  each  of  the  towns  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  towns  do  you  refer  tof— A.  I  refer  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  Rochelle,  Sing  Sing,  and  Nyack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  yon  have  done  this  without  putting  down  the 
rates  and  cutting  as  agatust  these  other  companies? — A.  We  have  never  introduced 
in  any  of  those  places  a  rate  that  we  have  not  given  to  the  whole  territory  under 
like  circumstances. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  European  conditions,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  express  all 
money  values  in  American  equivalents,  because  there  are  so  many  differing  values  in 
coins  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  follow ;  and  in  mentioning  the  populations 
of  Tarions  places  I  shall  make  my  statements  in  even  thousands.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  one  word  about  the  sources  of  my  information.  I  have  twice  visited  Europe 
personally  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  telephone  conditions  there,  and  in  the 
fall  of  18£f9 1  visited  the  countries  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Euj^and  and  obtained  information  from 
public  documents  and  reliable  sources  on  the  ground.  Statistics  for  the  first  of 
this  year  have  been  obtained  from  official  sources  by  correspondence.  I  shall  not 
make  any  statements  of  fact,  at  least  J  shall  try  not  to  make  any  statements  of  fact, 
that  are  based  on  private  information.  Everything  is  based  on  public  documents, 
information  that  is  available  and  open  to  anyone,  or  on  personal  observation. 

Now,  as  to  France.  A  company  operated  the  telephone  industry  in  France  until 
1889,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  Government  monopoly.  The  development  is 
practically  nothing  outside  of  Paris,  and  there  are  more  telephones  in  New  York 
than  in  the  whole  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  1901  the  population  of  Paris  was 
2,536,000,  with  S3,000  telephones,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  in  France.  Only  4 
other  cities  had  more  than  1,000  stations.  In  nientioning  these  I  shall  compare  them 
as  I  pass  along  with  an  Ajnerican  city,  so  that  you  can  see  the  relative  development 
in  the  two  countries.  Lyons,  population,  466,000;  telephones,  2,207.  Cleveland, 
population,  285,000;  telephones,  8, 192.  Marseilles,  population,  442,000;  telephones, 
2,151.  Cincinnati,  population,  325,000;  telephones,  9,142.  Bordeaux,  population, 
256,000 ;  telephones,  2,009.  Milwaukee,  population,  285,000 ;  telephones,  8,492.  Lille, 
population,  216,000;  telephones,  1,064.  Louisville,  population,  204,000;  telephones, 
5,049. 
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There  is  a  very  large  dovelopmeDt  relatively  in  Paris  which  is  due,  in  a  ^ 

measure,  to  the  inferiority  in  other  means  of  cominnnication.  The  rates  are  not  rel- 
atively low.  The  Paris  system  is  technically  far  behind  the  times.  There  are  a  fe^v 
modem  appliances,  bnt  much  of  the  old  apparatus  used  by  the  company  before  the 
Government  took  hold  of  the  business  is  still  in  service.  Of  places  where  the  tele> 
phone  is  under  Govcniment  control  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  except  possibly  in  Belgium, 
one  can  not  find  a  less  efficient  service  in  any  large  European  city  than  is  fonnd  in  Paris. 
The  fact  that  the  subscriber  buys  his  own  instrument,  and  that  the  Government  has 
approved  500  types  of  instruments,  from  which  the  subscriber  may  select  any  one,  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  possible  character  of  the  service.  There  is  a  very  lax  disci- 
pline because  of  the  employees  all  being  civil-service  employees.  The  only  -vray  of 
maintaining  discipline  is  to  go  through  a  very  tedious  and  long  process,  which  pre* 
vents  the  heads  ot  the  departments  f¥om  taking  any  action  whatever.  The  provin- 
cial conditions  outside  of  Paris,  technically  sx)eaking,  are  much  worse,  even,  than 
in  Paris.  As  to  rates:  In  Paris  the  company  charged  $120  a  yearj  the  Government 
has  charged  and  now  charges  a  flat  rate,  business  and  residence  alike,  of  $80  a  year. 
The  rate  will  be  reduced  in  1902,  in  accordance  with  a  law  recently  i^assed,  to  #60  a 
year,  if  the  requisite  plant  can  bo  provided  by  that  time.  I  refer  to  this  bNScanse  it 
18  already  announced  in  many  quarters  that  a  reduction  to  $60  has  already  been 
made.  The  subscriber  bears  the  cost  of  the  instrument,  plus  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  line,  because,  in  Paris,  the  subscriber  must  pay  for  the  line  from  the  nnder- 

f round  cable,  which  is  in  the  sewer,  to  the  station;  and,  if  he  is  beyond  the  forti- 
cations,  he  mn.st  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  construction  beyond  that  point.  In 
towns  outside  of  Paris  the  rates  range  from  $30  to  $60.  But  I  shall  offer  nothing  to 
show  that  those  rates  are  considered  high,  considering  the  purchasing  poorer  of 
money  in  those  places  and  the  character  of  the  service  furnished,  except  the  fi^^nres 
that  I  have  already  referred  to,  showing  the  absolute  lack  of  development  in  those 
parts.  In  Paris  Government  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  telephone  administratioDy 
and  so  far  aathe  published  accounts  show  no  rents  are  charged  for  that  occupancy. 
They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way,  because  their  lines  are  in  the  sewers;  and^ 
for  the  same  reason,  thoy  are  free  from  the  cost  of  subways,  which,  in  almost  all 
other  large  cities,  is  a  very  heavy  expense.  Their  cables  arc  all  laid  in  trenches 
right  In  the  sewers.  The  men  draw  them  down  through,  carry  them,  and  place  them 
in  the  trenches,  and  they  can  doit  very  ciuickly  and  very  easily  and  very  cheaply. 

As  to  wages  in  France.  The  operators  get  about  $6  a  week,  and  the  linemen  and 
mechanics  $7.20  to  $8.50,  with  10  hours  an  a  da^.  They  keep  no  separate  telephone 
accounts,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  self-sustaining  or  not;  bnt,  con- 
sidering the  low  wages  and  the  freedom  from  usual  charges,  the  Paris  rat-e  is 
relatively  much  higher  than  the  New  York  rate  of  $85.  And,  considering  the  extra 
charges  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  service,  the  Paris  rate,  plus  extras, 
is  absolutely  higher  than  the  New  York  rate. 

Passing  on  to  Belgium.  The  industry  there  was  conducted  by  a  company  up  to 
1889  or  1890;  since  then  by  a  Government  monopoly.  The  first  of  this  year,  in  all 
of  Belgium,  there  were  14,920  telephones,  or  about  one-fourth  of  New  York  alone. 
In  Brussels,  with  a  population  of  560,000,  there  were  4,525  telephones;  in  Antwerp, 
population  278,000,  there  were  2,802  telephones — about  the  most  meager  development 
in  any  European  or  American  city. 

In  general,  the  plant  which  was  installed  by  the  company  before  the  Grovemment 
took  over  the  business  in  1890  is  still  in  use.  The  central  office  equipment  is  com- 
pletely out  of  date,  and  almost  worn  out.  They  erected  a  building  at  Brussela, 
which  was  unoccupied  for  several  years,  on  account  of  delay  in  deciding  upon  what 
style  of  e(iuipment  to  put  in.  Single  wires  or  grounded  circuits  are  generally  in  use, 
although  work  is  under  way  for  installing  a  metallic  circuit.  In  general,  the  service, 
plant,  and  methods  are  one  with  those  that  were  abandoned  in  the  American  cities 
in  the  80s.  The  company  rates  were  adhered  to  as  to  the  grounded  circuits,  bnt  the 
rates  wert  raised  for  metallic  service.  In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  grounded  circuit 
rate  is  $50  and  the  metallic  circuit  $70.  Elsewhere,  ont>side  of  the  two  cities  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  rates  range  from  $25  a  year  for  ground  circuit,  and  for 
the  metallic  circuit,  $54  up.  That  these  are  considered  high  rates  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  patronage  that  has  been  developed.  Operators  get  from  $1.90  to  $2.77  per 
week.  They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way.  The  plant  is  starved  and  run  down.  ' 
Belgium  is  a  cheap  country,  especially  with  respect  to  labor,  as  nearly  everyone 
knows  who  has  visited  there.  In  all  the  cities  do^  are  beasts  of  burden ;  in  the 
country  districts  women  till  the  fields,  <and  in  the  cities  they  clean  the  streets  and 
perform  other  kinds  of  hard  labor  such  as  in  this  country  would  nowhere  be  assigned 
to  women  to  do.  The  telephone  accounts  are  not  separately  kept  or  published ;  but 
the  assertion  that  it  pays  its  way  would  not  be  surprising.  The  rates  are,  relatively, 
kept  so  high,  and  the  systems  are  kept  so  small,  and  the  expenditure  for  their 
maintenance  and  for  furnishing  service  are  so  inadequate,  that  it  would  probably  be 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Government  does  make  some  sort  of  a  showing  in  its  aooonnts. 
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!Sat  of  conrso,  in  considerinff  this,  the  general  conditions  of  development,  and  the 
:^aoilities  afforded  the  general  public,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Arc  yon  comparing  a  limited  rate  in  one  country  with  a 
Ximited  rate  in  the  other,  or  an  unlimited  rate  in  one  country  with  a  limited  rate  in 
-i>be  other f — A.  I  am  comparing  the  unlimited  rate — that  is,  the  fiat  rate,  wherever 
%t  exists,  with  the  average  rate  where  there  are  various  rates,  in  the  other  place.  I 
^m  not  comparing  the  minimum  rate  where  there  is  a  general  scale,  with  the  nnlim- 
i  ted  rate  in  any  other  place.    I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  making  the  comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  New  York  rate  are*  you  takingf— ~A.  I  am  taking 
the  $85  rate.    That  is  the  average  rate  of  all  stations  excepting  the  pay  stations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unlimited 
rate  f— A.  I  shall  discuss  that  a  little  more  fully  when  I  come  to  London,  because 
-there  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  such  a  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  You  have  just  said  that  in  Belgium  the  telephone  sys- 
t^em  pays  the  Government.  Do  they  pay  fixed  charges  on  the  money  invested  and 
Allow  for  depreciation  and  all  that  wnen  they  say  it  payst  Are  you  familiar  with 
tihatf — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  says  it  does  pay.  I  meant 
tio  say  that,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions,  I  should  not  dispute  a  statement  that  it 
did  pay,  although  no  such  statement  has  been  made,  because  they  do  not  keep 
'their  accounts  separately.  The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  accounts  are  all 
merged  together,  so  that  no  one  knows  what  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  industry 
costs  them,  or  whether  or  not  they  make  the  allowance,  in  their  accountings,  that 
yea  inquire  about.  The  rates  are  relatively  high,  the  systems  small,  the  wages  low, 
and  the  plants,  through  a  lack  of  reasonable  expenditures,  are  kept  in  very  poor 
ooudition.     Under  these  circumstances  they  ought  to  be  able  to  show  a  profit. 

In  closing  about  Belgium,  I  would  say  that,  as  to  the  telephone  development, 
no  where  in  Europe  or  America  has  pri  vate  management,  wh  atever  its  embarrassments 
or  burdens,  made  anything  like  so  poor  a  showing  as  has  been  made  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Switzerland  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  talk,  which  is  about 
large  cities  chiefly ;  but  Switzerland  is  such  an  interesting  country,  telephonically 
speaking,  and  it  is  so  often  referred  to  by  writers  on  t-elephone  subjects,  tnat  I  shall, 
in  passing,  say  a  few  words  about  the  conditions  there. 

The  population  of  the  whole  country  in  1900  was  3,300,000.  Of  telephones  there 
were  3^,864.  There  are  no  places  comparable  to  New  York  as  to  size  and  general 
conditions.  Zurich  is  the  largest  place,  with  a  population  of  152,000,  and  it  has 
6,000  telephones.  There  were  private  companies  operating  in  some  of  the  largo  towns 
at  first,  but  these  were  bought  out  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  now  a  Government 
monopoly  all  over  the  State.  The  rates  are  uniform  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, without  any  regard  to  the  difference  in  size  of  places.  The  subscriber  pays  for 
the  first  year  $20,  lor  the  second  year  $14,  and  for  the  third  year  and  subsequent 
years  $8.  Now  those  rates  are  frequently  quoted  as  being  inclusive  for  telephone 
service  in  these  Swiss  cities,  but  those  are  the  charges  only  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing; a  telephone,  what  you  might  call  the  charge  for  maintenance  and  keep-up,  the 
priyilege  of  belonging  to  the  State's  telephone  club,  so  to  speak.  But  every  time 
yon  use  the  telephone  you  pay  an  additional  charge.  That  additional  charge  is  1 
cent  for  local  messages.  Take  400  messages  at  1  cent  each  and  that  makes  $4.  That 
added  to  $20  is  $24,  which  is  the  annual  charge  during  the  first  year  for  400  messages. 
Now,  in  our  Westchester  towns  that  I  have  spoken  of  we  htive  a  rate  of  $24  for  400 
messages,  and  we  give  a  vastly  superior  service  to  that  furnished  in  these  Swiss 
towns.  That  is  not  all,  because,  in  the  Swiss  towns,  mileage  is  charged,  and  in  the 
larger  cities  the  extra  charges  amount  to  as  high  as  $150. 

I  will  read  two  brief  extracts  from  a  report,  made  in  1899,  by  the  director  of  the 
municipal  telephone  system  in  Amsterdam  to  the  aldermen  of  public  works  on  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  telephone  tariff.    Respecting  the  Swiss  rates,  he  says : 

"  In  Switzerland  the  fixed  subscription  after  the  first  2  years  is,  to  be  sure,  only 
40  francs  ($8),  but  this  amount  is  charged  for  only  such  connections  as  are  situated 
within  2  kilometers'  distance  from  the  central  exchange.  Whereas,  for  connection 
beyond  this  distance — and  there  are  many  like  this  in  Switzerland — an  extra  fee  is 
charged  of  no  less  than  4.50  francs  per  100  meters.  A  subscriber,  for  instance,  who 
resides  5  kilometers  distant  from  the  head  office,  as  also  might  be  the  case  here  in 
this  town  (Amsterdam),  pays  in  Switzerland  a  fixed  subscription  of  40  -|-  30  X  4.50, 
or  175  francs  ($35)  per  year." 

Thus  far  he  is  speaking  only  of  the  fixed  subscription,  which  does  not  include  the 
right  to  send  a  single  message  without  additional  payment.  As  to  the  additional 
charges  for  messages,  this  is  what  he  says : 

"  In  the  whole  of  Switzerland  the  price  for  local  calls  is  5  centimes  (1  cent)  for  all 
snbscribers,  no  matter  whether  they  make  much  or  little  use  of  their  telephone. 
Subscribers  who,  for  instance,  make  10,  30  to  50  local  calls  per  working  day — and 
such  snbscribers  in  the  systems  of  Basel  and  Zurich  are  not  uncommon — pay,  there- 
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for<>,  above  the  fixed  snbBcription  of  the  average  of  70  francs  ($14)  a  year,  respec- 
tively, 150,  450  to  750  francs  ($30,  $90  to  $150)  a  year  for  their  local  calls." 

Very  often,  therefore,  we  have  misleading  information  about  Switsserl and,  1>ecaD<« 
we  arc  given  only  a  part  of  the  tmth  about  those  rates. 

In  many  American  towns  and  cities,  I  think,  more  and  better  service  can  be  had 
for  less  money  than  in  these  Swiss  towns.  The  plant  there  is  cheap  and  inferior. 
Grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use  and  the  equipment  is  antiquated.  There  has  been 
a  very  small  outlay  for  maintenance.  They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases,  because  of  a  practice  established  by  the  company  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  break  entirely  away  from.  The  post-office  collects  their 
accounts,  and  wages  are  low.  Skilled  operators  are  paid  $4,  wiremcn  and  chief 
operators,  in  large  central  offices,  $7;  linemen,  etc.,  $4.20  to  $(S;  foremen,  $6.50  to 
$8.40  per  week. 

As  illustrating  the  cheapness  of  things  there:  On  the  Geneva  street  railwmy 
where  work  was  going  on  in  1899,  when  I  was  there,  the  workmen  wero  paid  8  cents 
an  hour,  which,  with  steady  employment  and  10  hours  per  day,  would  make  #4.80 
per  week.  The  Swiss  people  are  frugal  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  anywhere  in  this 
country,  and  all  classes  of  labot  are  very  poorly  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  whether  this  same  discrepancy  in 
wages  did  not  apply  to  other  industries  as  well  as  to  the  telephone? — A.  I  think  it 
does,  as  indirat**a  by  the  instance  cited. 

We  come  to  a  very  interesting  matter — ^the  financial  results  in  Switzerland. 
The  telephone  receipts  in  1899  were  $1,007,011  (there  they  keep  the  accocnta  sepa- 
rately), and  their  expenses  were  $1,254,803,  a  deficiency  of  $247,792.  The  expenses 
were  practically  125  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  That  would  mean  the  worse  kind  of 
bankruptcy  if  it  were  a  private  concern. 

Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  consider  these  expenses  as  adequate.  In 
order  to  do  that  j'ou  would  have  to  ignore  the  very  inefficient  service  and  low  wages. 
But,  considering  these  expenses  as  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  service  fumishe'l,  the 
earnings  would  be  less  than  one-half  what  commercial  safety  would  require. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  for  these  conditions  in  Switzerland.  The 
technical  staff  is  in  no  way  to  blame,  llio  rates  and  plant  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  present  conditions  against  their  repeated  recommendations.  The  telephone 
has  practically  been  a  political  plaything  in  Switzerland,  and,  possibly  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  in  response  to  popular  demands  the  service  has  been  starved 
and  the  rates  have  been  run  down  until  the  whole  business  is  on  a  most  unprofita- 
ble basis.  Now,  the  department  is  facing  the  necessity  of  putting  in  metallic  circuits 
in  order  to  render  service  that  will  be  at  all  acceptable.  That  will  involve  a  tremen- 
dous outlay  and  an  increased  annual  expense  for  maintaining  the  better  service  when 
already  there  is  a  deficiency,  and  the  raising  of  rates  is  practically  impossible. 

The  commission  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  2.10  p.  m.  the  commission  reconvened,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bethel  was 
resumed,  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  might  resume  where  you  left  off  this  morning. — 
A.  When  wo  loft  off  this  morning  I  had  just  finished  talking  about  Switzerland, 
where,  under  Government  ownership,  with  rates  that  ranged  perhaps  as  high  as  in 
American  cities  of  the  same  size,  and  with  a  very  inadequate  expenditure  in  the 
way  of  maintenance,  au  out-of-date  plant,  inferior  service,  and  low  wages  to 
employees,  the  telephone  operations  during  1899  had  shown  that  the  expenses  were 
125  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  Now,  with  just  a  few  words  abont  Austria-Hungary, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  Germany. 

In  Austria  several  private  companies  conducted  the  business  until  1894  and  1895. 
Since  then  the  Government  has,  after  purchasing  the  plantsof  the  companies,  operated 
the  business  <as  a  Government  monopoly.  Practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  rel- 
ative development  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  small  cities  holds  here  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  France  and  Belgium.  That  is,  nearly  all  of  the  development  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greater  cities — in  Austria,  chiefly  in  Vienna,  and  in  Hungary,  chiefly 
in  Budapest. 

The  Vienna  plant  was  bought  by  the  Government  from  the  company,  on  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  experts,  in  1894,  the  Government  taking  possession  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  As  shown  by  the  public  documents  covering  the  history  of  the  case,  it 
cost  the  Government  $1,600,000.  There  were  then  between  7,000  and  8,000  stations. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $200  or  more  per  telephone  station.  Either  through  rapid 
changes  in  the  art,  or  because  the  plant  tiiken  over  from  the  company  was  out  of 
date,  the  Government  soon  after  began  the  construction  of  a  new  plant.  They 
put  up  two  very  handsome  buildings  and  laid  out  a  comprehensive  underground 
system,  and  provided  the  offices  with  new  equipment  throughout,  so  that  in  1899 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  plant  which  it  had  taken  over  fitom  the  com- 
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pany  Rtill  in  nee.  The  Oovemmentf  np  to  that  time,  had  expended  $1,200,000  on  its 
plant. 

The  number  of  stations  in  Vienna  at  the  first  of  this  year  was  13,326,  and  iu  all 
Austria  there  were  31,902.  Vienna's  population  is  1,635,0(X).  Chit-ago,  praotically 
the  same  size,  had  more  than  twice  as  many  telephones. 

The  Vienna  rate  was  $40  when  the  company  operated  it,  and  that  rate  has  been 
continned  hy  the  Government.  Elsewhere  in  Anstria  there  is  an  installation  charge 
or  entrance  fee,  as  they  call  it,  of  $40  per  kilometer  (per  iive  eighths  of  a  mile),  plus 
$20  per  year.  The  rates  are  thus  relatively  high  enongh  to  prevent  any  develop- 
ment, afl  has  actually  been  shown,  in  the  State  outside  of  Vienna.  They  pay  nothing 
for  rights  of  way  in  Vienna.  Tiie  wages  are  low.  Operators  receive  from  $1.80  to 
$3.40  per  week ;  linemen,  etc.,  about  $5  per  week. 

In  the  official  documents  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  Government  it  was  stated  by  the  company  that,  should  it  continue  the 
Dnsinoss,  in  order  to  protect  its  stockholders  and  creditors  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  rate,  which  was  then  $40. 

In  Vienna  the  telephone  has  been  a  particularly  unfortunate  victim  of  Govern- 
ment ownership,  for  reasons  not  connected  at  all  with  mismanagement  and  not 
involving  any  misguided  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislators.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  political  troubles  that  have  grown  out  of  the  race  question  there.  For 
several  years  there  was  no  session  of  their  Parliament  and  no  appropriations  made 
to  the  telephone  business.  The  telephone  business  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  requires 
constant  additions  to  its  capital  account  or  it  must  stand  still.  It  is  not  like  a 
railroad  I  where  the  track  is  built  and  finished,  and  yon  have  your  investment,  and 
the  re^t  may  go  on  operating  expenses.  You  must  have  a  constant  and  contin- 
nons  mldition  to  the  capital  account  or  growth  must  stop.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened  in  Vienna,  through  no  fault  in  the  telephone  management  or  of  anyone 
in  particular,  but  through  the  conditions  I  have  stated.  Their  funds  failed  them 
and  they  had  a  large  waiting  list  and  genera]  dissatisfaction  resulted. 

There  is  another  striking  case  illustrating  that  Stame  point — not  in  Europe,  bat  in 
Japan.  There  in  Tokyo,  where  there  is  Government  ownership,  growth  was  not 
exactly  8U8]>ended,  but  the  Government  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  business  that 
was  offered — was  not  able  to  furnish  the  facilities  that  the  public  demanded — and 
applications  were  dealt  with  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received.  So  there 
arose  speculation  in  the  rights  of  priority  for  connection,  and  those  rights  sold  as 
high  in  some  cases  as  7  times  the  annual  subscription  for  the  telephone. 

In  Hungary  there  is  no  development,  outside  of  Budapest,  worth  speaking  of.  In 
Budapest  there  are  5,796  telephones,  with  a  population  of  729,000.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  Russian  cities,  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  Budapest  has  the  lowest  develop- 
ment in  Enrope  or  America  among  cities  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  Inhabitants. 
Several  American  cities  of  one- half  the  size  have  twice  the  number  of  telephones. 
That  is  four  times  the  development. 

The  people  in  Budapest  are  considered  very  progressive.  Their  city  has  been 
almost  entirely  reconstructed  in  recent  years.  They  have  put  up  some  magnificent 
buildings,  and  they  had  the  iirst  electric  underground  railroad  in  the  world.  As 
to  the  telephone,  however,  their  plant  is  antiquated,  their  service  is  inferior,  and 
their  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna.  That  these  rates  are  relatively  high  or  that 
the  service  is  exceedingly  poor  is  fairly  shown  by  the  lack  of  development.  The 
wages  are  even  lower  than  m  Vienna.  They  pay  no  rights  of  way,  and,  as  a  rather 
significant  example  of  the  powers  that  the  Government  reserves  to  itself,  I  may  say 
that  it  has  licensed  a  private  company  (the  Telephone  Newspaper  Company)  to 
string  its  wires  throughout  the  city,  attaching  them  to  the  public  buildings  and  to 
private  property  without  any  compensation  whatever  to  the  owners. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Germany.  Patents  were  never  allowed  for  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  Government  has  monopolized  the  telephone  business  from  the  begin- 
ning and  operated  it  as  a  part  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  business.  There  has  been 
a  very  large  development  in  Germany,  especially  m  large  cities  which  have  been 
favored  by  the  German  rate  policy.  Until  very  recently  they  have  had  uniform  rates 
through  the  Empire;  that  is,  the  same  rate  in  a  great  city  as  in  a  small  city.    This 

Eolicy  was  changed  by  law  in  1899,  and  since  the  adoption  of  new  rates  in  1900  there 
as  been  some  growth  in  the  smaller  places,  but  relatively  the  conditions  have  not 
changed  much.  There  are  720  telephone  centers  in  Germany;  and  Berlin  alone  has 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  stations.  Nine  large  cities  have  52.5  per  cent  of  the  tele- 
phones, leaving  47.5  per  cent  to  711  other  cities  and  towns.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  Berlin  had  47,586  tele])hones,  against  54,647  in  New  York,  the  population  being 
^approximately  the  same.  Tbe  1900  census  figures  give  New  York  a  little  larger  pop- 
nlation  than  the  last  available  census  figures  give  Berlin,  but  I  have  seen,  in  places 
tui^  may  be  considered  reliable,  statements  as  to  the  population  of  Berlin  which 
niake  the  two  cities  practically  the  same. 
Q.  When  you  speaK  of  the  population  of  Berlin  and  New  York  do  yon  mean  Man- 
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hattftn  Island  or  Greater  New  Yorkf — A.  In  all  this  testimony  I  amspeakiog  of  New 
York  as  coinpriHinf?  the  boruuf^hs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx — the  old  New  York, 
not  the  greater  city. 

A  point  that  has  often  boeu  overlooked  when  considering  the  Berlin  service  Ih  that 
the  service  was  rendered,  until  1899,  only  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Since  1899  they  have  been  rendering  a  night  servico,  but 
they  charge  extra  for  calls  made  during  the  hours  from  10  o'clock  at  night  until  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  lines  are  largely  single  wire,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  still  over- 
licad.  The  same  policy  with  respect  to  wires  has  not  been  pursued  in  Berlin  as  in 
New  York.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  supplemented  their  overhead  wires  by  the 
underground  plan,  because  the  wires  became  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  carry 
them  overhead;  but  they  have  not  replaced,  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  way, 
the  overhead  system  with  the  underground  system. 

In  Berlin,  too,  the  subscriber  does  a  great  deal  of  operating :  that  is  to  bay,  he  calls 
the  central  office  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  he  must  tnen  work  his  own  way 
from  that  central  ofiice  to  the  next,  and  so  on ;  whereas,  in  New  York,  we  so  super- 
vise every  call  that  the  subscriber  has  nothing  to  do  but  give  his  order;  and  then  the 
operators  take  care  of  it  until  the  two  people  are  put  into  communication.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  Berlin  service  is  hardly  comparable  with  the  New  York  aerv'ioey 
but  I  do  jiot  mean  to  say  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Berlin  public. 

Now,  this  uniform  rate  that  I  s^ioke  of  as  holding  through  the  Empire,  until  April 
1,  1900,  was  $37.50.  At  that  time,  flat  rates,  varying  from  $16  to  $45,  and  mini- 
mum message  rates  from  ^20  to  $30  were  put  into  force.  All  rates  now  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  town.  The  administration  had  many  times  reported  to  the  German  Par- 
liament that  the  Berlin  system  di<l  not  pay,  and  various  rate  propositions  were  con- 
sidered. As  a  result  of  that,  in  1899  they  enacted  a  law  putting  into  force  these 
rates  I  have  mentioned.  The  Berlin  rate  was  increased  ^  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  of  subHcribers  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  G7.8  per  cent  (over  two- 
thirds  of  them)  were  increased,  26.8  per  cent  were  decreased  (that  was  in  the 
small  towns),  and  0.4  per  cent  were  not  changed.  Thus  the  recommendations  that 
had  been  made  by  the  technical  staff  from  time  to  time  were  followed. 

The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  accounts  are  all  merged  top^ther.  No 
separate  accounts  are  kept  for  the  telephone  servico.  Berlin  is  proverbially  a  cheap 
city.  Wages,  rents,  and  almost  all  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  fumiahing 
a  telephone  service  range  from  2  to  4  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  Beilin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  IIakuis.)  1  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  these  running 
expenses,  they  allow  anything  for  the  capital  invested  in  building  these  lines f — A. 
I  think  no  one  can  answer  that  from  any  official  documents,  because  the  accoiinlB 
for  the  3  departments  are  all  merged  together  and  no  separate  accounts  are  kept 
for  the  telephone  operatioiiH.  But  the  fact  that  the  administration  reported  to  the 
Parliament  that  the  rates  did  not  pay,  and  that  the  Parliament,  after  consideration 
of  the  matter,  raised  the  rates,  seems  to  me  ample  justification  for  sayinc  that  the 
rates  were  not  profitable  in  Berlin.  That  is  the  rate  wo  so  generally  hear  sibouty  and 
it  is  the  rate  that  writers  on  the  subject  usually  use. 

The  fact  that  the  public  patronage  or  development  is  less  in  Berlin  than  in  New 
York  shows  that  tne  service  and  the  rates  are  not  more  reasonable,  fi*om  the 
German  standpoint,  than  are  the  New  York  service  and  rate,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  New  Yorker.  (Considering  the  character  and  amount  of  service,  and  the  x>nrchas- 
ing  i)ower  of  money  in  the  two  places,  the  rates  in  New  York  are  lower  than  in 
Berlin. 

Now,  as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  inferior  service,  so  far  as  gronnded  circuit 
lines  are  concerned.  The  technical  staff  has  frequently  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
metallic  circuit,  but  this  recommendation  was  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers,  who 
would  not  spend  the  money,  because  they  thought  it  was  spending  money  on  an 
unproductive  industry.  But  at  last,  in  1899,  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  to  beilin 
the  work  of  changing  from  the  grounded  circuit  to  the  metallic  circuit,  and  that 
work  is  now  going  on. 

Night  service  was  not  rendered  at  all  until  considered  by  Parliament,  and  was  com- 
menced on  November  1,  1899,  and' then  only  on  the  jtayment  of  extra  charges. 

A  revision  of  ratcH  was  repeatedly  urged.  The  unfairness  of  the  uniform  rate 
and  its  unprofitableness  in  great  cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  were  frequently 
urged.  This  shows  a  tardy  and  incomplete  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
technical  staff. 

I  will  read  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise  rates.  It  bears  on 
some  questions  asked  this  morning  as  to  the  message  rate  plan.  This  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise  rates,  1899.     (Reading :) 

**  The  present  mode  of  cliarge  for  telephones,  according  to  which  all  subscribers  to 
the  tele^one  system  of  the  Imperial  Post  and  Telegraph  Administration  have  to 
pay  the  same  annual  sum  of  $37.50,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  town  or  telephone 
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area  and  of  the  amount  of  nae  of  the  service;  has  for  years  past  giren  rise  to  com> 
plaints  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic,  and  to  numerous  qnestions  in  Parliament. 

''The  Justice  of  the  complaints,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  telephone  userSi  can 
not  be  denied,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various  towns  being  so  different  that  a 
uniform  tariff  can  not  be  considered  a  rif^ht  one.  It  is  justly  felt  that  it  is  not  fair 
thatsnbBcribers  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  who  can  communicate  with  30,000  and  12,000 
telephones,  respectively,  should  have  no  more  to  pay  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
with  50  or  100  subscribers. 

"A  jnster  division  of  the  present  charges,  which  will  maintain  the  revenne  at  its 
present  rate,  is,  therefore,  tno  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  sensible  reform  of  the  tele- 
phono  tariff,  which  does  not  alone  consider  the  success  of  the  moment.  And,  in  fact, 
it  will  bo  found  possible  to  compl}''  with  most  of  the  wishes  expressed  if  the  expenses 
of  the  telephone  service  are  divided  more  among  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the 
use  and  ailvantages  dervied  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  relief  given  to 
subscribers  in  small  places  might  be  considerable  if  it  is  deteiiuined  to  make  the 
larger  and  more  promising  places  pay  a  little  higher  scale. 

"The  most  just  method  is  to  readjust  the  charges  so  that  each  subscriber  shall  pay 
according  to  user.  There  would  thus  be  different  rates,  not  only  in  different  towns 
and  systems,  but  also  between  different  subscribers  in  the  same  place. 

»  *^  «  «  *  w  » 

"The  expenses  of  the  telephone  system  increase  not  only  absolutely  but  also 
lelatively,  m  proportion  to  the  increasing  extension,  inasmuch  as,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  augments  the  expense  of 
each  single  subscriber,  on  account  of  the  installations  of  the  exchanges  becoming 
ever  more  complicated.'' 

You  will  see  thai  thus  far  the  report  not  only  indorses  the  message-rate  system  as 
a  proper  system  but  gives  reasons  for  adopting  it.     (Reading:) 

''A  general  adoption  of  the  proposal,  however,  is  impossible  on  account  of  practi- 
cal dimculties.  It  would  only  bo  possible  if  reliable  automatic  counting  apparatus 
existed,  which  would  afford  a  perfect  protection  against  tampering  on  the  part  of 
the  subscribers. 

•  *«#««« 

''The  public  is  used  to  a  fixed  rate,  and  experience  shows  that,  in  most  cases,  they 
prefer  a  rate  which  they  may  know  beforehand  to  payment  by  calls,  the  recording 
of  which  might  cause  them  trouble  and  inconvenience.'' 

Thus,  after  indorsing  the  message-rate  principle,  they  declared  its  adoption 
impossible  because  of  practical  difficulties  which  have  been  completely  overcome, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  some  European  places,  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  mi|;ht  be  unpopular  they  compromised  by  adopting  new  flat  rates — to  vary 
iv^ith  the  size  of  the  system — and  supplementary  message  rates,  notwithstanding  the 
alleged  practical  difficulties. 

Only  a  word  about  Bavaria.  It  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  but  its 
telephone  system  is  operated  separately  by  the  Bavarian  telegraph  department. 
They  have  the  same  rates  and  the  same  policy  as  to  rates  as  exist  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  The  general  conditions  are  about  the  same.  Munich  has  8,500  telephones, 
Kuremberg  3,500.  Seventy -one  other  centers  have  only  6,000  or  7,000  altogether. 
The  technical  staff'  has  been  a  little  more  successful  in  having  its  recommendations 
adopted,  and  consequently  the  plant  and  the  service  in  Munich  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  in  Berlin. 

Holland  is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  municipal  ownership  in  its  2  lead- 
ing cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  A  private  company  conducted  the  industry 
in  these  cities  until  1896,  when  they  obtained  franchises  from  the  State  for  25  years. 
Viewed  superHcially  and  narrowly,  it  may  be  said  that  at  Amsterdam  the  munic- 
ipality on  taking  over  the  business  reduced  the  rate,  improved  the  service,  in  3 
years  increased  the  number  of  stations  by  50  per  cent,  and  made  a  profit.  Let  us 
go  further  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  whole  truth  if  possible. 

The  reduction  in  rate  was  insigniticant  in  amount,  and  moreover  it  was  a  mere 
shifting  of  taxation.  The  company's  rate  was  $47.20  per  year ;  the  municipality's 
$36  at  residences  and  business  places  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  subscriber  and 
$46  for  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places  accessible  to  the  public,  plus  in  each  case 
au  installation  charge  of  $10.  Taking  this  last  item  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reduction  was  on  the  whole  very  slight,  and  that  in  certain  cases  there  was 
an  actual  increase.  But  there  is  another  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Under  its  franchise  the  company  was  required  to  pay  the  city  21  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts,  which  going  into  the  communal  treasury  operated  to  lessen  taxes  in  other 
directions.  In  1894,  the  last  full  year  of  the  company's  concession,  the  percentage 
amounted  to  $17,125.20.  In  1898,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  sabscribers,  the  communal  treasury  received  from  the  telephone  industry  $20,000. 
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Q.  Now,  I  have  no  doabt  that  yon  came  prepared  to  make  a  statement  in  regari 
to  the  telephone  bnsineBB,  and  the  cominission  wonld  be  pleased  to  have  yon  pn^eed 
in  your  own  way  to  make  snch  a  Btatemeut. — A.  I  shall  first  tell  you  briefly  of  the 
development  of  the  telephone  indastry  in  New  York  City,  the  rates  that  are  charged, 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  rate  plans,  and  something  of  the  profits  inTol^ed  in 
the  business;  and  then,  if  time  permit  and  the  commission  desire,  I  shall  give  yon 
some  facts  relative  to  the  telephone  industry  in  foreign  countries;  confining  myaelt 
chiefly  to  the  European  countries,  first,  those  where  there  is  ffoyemment  or  mnnicipsl 
ownership,  and  then  those  where  the  business  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

First,  as  to  New  York :  The  New  York  telephone  system  is  now  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  represents  the  greatest  per  capita  development  among  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  more  in  the  world.  The  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  exoeedinglj 
rapid,  and  the  number  of  stations  in  the  system  now  amounts  to  more  than  62,SlO. 
In  speaking  of  New  York  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  I  shall  use  the  words  **  New 
York'' to  mean  that  portion  of  New  York  City  as  now  constituted,  comprising  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  That  is  old  New  York  City,  which  is  geo- 
erally  known  as  New  York  today.  The  New  York  company  covers  a  much  larger 
territory  than  New  York  City,  but  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  speak  first  (tf 
the  conditions  in  New  York  City,  because  that  will  show  you  the  conditions  in  a 
great  city.  The  telephone  business  was  begun  there  practically  in  1878,  and  the 
period  from  that  time  to  the  present  may  he  divided  into  two  parte,  the  early  period 
running  from  1878  to  1894.  At  the  end  of  the  early  period,  16  years,  tibere  was  a 
total  of  about  11,600  stations,  and  during  the  later  period,  from  ]8iH  to  the  preseat 
time,  7  years^  there  was  a  gain  of  51,000.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  gain  during  that  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  telephone  industry  in 
New  York  City  did  not  compare  favorably  with  developments  in  other  parte  of  the 
world;  I  think  it  did.  But  I  wish,  by  presenting  these  figures,  to  show  yon  graph- 
ically what  a  tremendous  development  nas  ocoiiired  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
statements  made  about  the  telephone  industry  a  few  years  ago  are  not  at  all  to  be 
relied  upon  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Where  you  speak  of  stations,  you  speak  of  places  where 
the  telephone  is  installed,  do  youf — A.  I  sneak  of  the  station  as  a  telephone 
installed — that  is,  a  set  of  instruments  from  wnich  one  may  talk  to  another  person, 
using  a  similar  set  of  instruments  at  another  place.  Now,  this  growth  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  during  the  last  3  years,  the  j^ain  during  that  time  being  more  than 
37,500;  ana  during  the  last  2  months  the  gain  averaged  almost  2,000  a  month.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  conditions  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  this  year 
will  perhaps  place  the  number  of  stations  at  over  72,000,  probably  nearer  75,000. 
Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  causes  of  this  rapid,  unparalleled  development. 
First  of  the  causes,  f  should  say,  is  efficient  service;  and  then  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  telephone  in  conducting  various  commercial  and  social 
transactions;  and,  chief  of  all,  the  rates,  including  the  principle  that  is  embodied  in 
the  rate  plans,  and  the  actual  reductions  in  rates  that  have  been  made. 

In  speaking  of  the  efficient  service,  I  will  briefly  outline  what  has  been  done  in  tiie 
way  of  providing  plant  from  time  to  time.  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been 
to  adopt  improvements  whenever  their  worth  has  been  demonstrated,  practically 
regardless  of  cost.  As  illustrating  this,  I  would  say  that  during  the  earlier  yeais^ 
in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  all  wires  were  overhead,  and  single  wires  were  used.  That 
is,  earth  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  circuit.  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  had 
a  very  extensive  overhead  plant.  In  the  development  of  the  art  it  was  found  that 
the  proper  thing  for  best  service  was  a  metallic  circuit;  that  is,  two  wires  connect- 
ing each  station  to  the  central  office.  Without  snch  construction  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  handle  long-distance  traffic,  and  every  station  in  New  York  for  several 
years  has  been  so  connected  and  so  equipped  and  so  maintained  that  talking  finom  it 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  to  the  most  remote  points;  so  that  the  subscriber 
in  his  residence  and  the  small  shopkeeper  talk  to  remote  pointo  with  just  as  much 
facility  and  ease  as  a' banker  or  broker  or  the  largest  subscriber  in  the  system. 
New  York  was  among  the  first  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and  for  many  years  has 
had  an  exclusively  metallic-circuit  system.  When  I  speak  of  conditions  in  Europe  I 
shall  show  that  in  a  great  many  places  overhead  single  wires  are  still  in  use;  thas 
showing  the  continuance  of  methods  in  some  larger  European  cities  which  we  began 
to  abandon  in  New  York  away  back  in  the  eighties,  and  completely  abandoned  many 
years  ago.  This  great  change  in  the  method  of  working  involved  a  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  plant,  covering  a  number  of  years — from  1887,  approximately,  to  1893.  The 
overhead  lines  were  sacrificed,  the  poles  were  out  down,  and  the  wires  were  sold  for 
junk.  Iron  wires  actually  brought  nothing.  We  may  say  the  whole  line  plant  was 
thrown  away,  and  this  plant  reiiresented  on  the  books  an  amount  perhaps  in  excess 
of  $1,500,000.  The  underground  cables  that  were  first  put  in  to  replace  the  overhead 
wires,  the  types  adopted  being  now  and  untried,  were,  many  of  them,  faulty,  and 
worked  unsatisfactorily .  That  was  a  very  expensive  experiment,  before  satisnotory 
cables  were  obtained.  A  large  switchboard  at  one  of  the  xsompany's  central  offioes 
had  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,(KX),  for  single-wire  working.    Throogh 
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tfaia  change  in  the  art  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it.  at  an  additional  cost  of  $80,000 
before  it  conld  be  ased  for  metallic-circait  working.  I  only  mention  these  facts  to 
illnatrate  with  what  rapidity  the  changes  in  the  art  have  taken  place,  and  to  what 
great  expense  telephone  companies  are  required  to  go  in  a  great  city  if  they  keep  pace 
with  the  development.  In  the  past  12  years  some  of  the  company's  exchanges  have 
been  reconstructed  three  times.  What  we  now  view  as  the  most  important  change 
waa  the  in  troduction  of  the  common-  battery  system  about  3  years  ago.  That  required 
theBubstitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the* central  offices  and  at  all 
stations  to  put  the  system  on  an  up-to-date  plan  of  working.  Now,  in  order  to  do 
that,  the  company  abandoned  a  plant,  that  is,  a  central  office  and  station  plant  that 
was  perhaps  sufficient  to  serve  a  system  of  30,000  stations.  This  work  has  been  of 
such  magnitude  that  3  years  have  been  consumed  in  carrying  it  out.  The  final  work 
is  nearing  completion,  and  before  September  the  Manhattan  system  will  be  working 
on  the  new  basis.  Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  passing  is,  that  the 
gain  in  3  years  of  37,500  stations  does  not  mean  as  much,  taken  as  a  single  fact, 
OS  when  you  connect  that  gain  with  the  fact  that  to  make  it,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  connect  about  62,5w  stations,  the  difference  between  the  two,  or  about 
25,000,  being  disconnected  through  people  going  off.  The  net  gain  was  37,560  in  the 
3  years.  Very  recently  a  European  expert  wrote  that  New  York  has  not  only  the 
largest,  bat  technically  the  best,  system  in  the  world. 

Mow  I  come  to  speak  of  rates,  and  I  shall  divide  the  period  between  the  com> 
mencement  of  the  business  and  the  present  time,  for  our  convenience,  into  two 
periods,  substantially  the  same  as  those  mentioned  when  1  was  speaking  of  the 
growth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  you  abandone<l  the  system  there,  did  you  adopt  the 
conduit  for  all  your  wires! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  AU  over  the  system  of  New  York? — A.  What  system! 
Q.  That  is,  the  system  of  the  sunk  wire. — A.  Underground  ? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  system  all  over  the  Manhattan  and  Bronx! — A.  Not  over  all  the  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx.  That  is  all  over  Manhattan,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
is  underground  in  the  Bronx.  When  it  was  decided  to  change  from  an  overhead  to 
an  underground  system,  laws  were  enacted  by  the  State  legislature  prescribing  the 
methods  that  should  be  followed.  First,  naturally,  the  densely  populated,  tele- 
phonically  speaking,  parts  of  the  city  were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  work  was  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  pole  line  in  Manhattan,  outside  of  a  very  small  section  north  of  One  hundred 
and  tnirtieth  or  One  hundred  and  fortieth  streets,  excepting  one  main  trunk  line 
used  for  lon^-distance  wires. 

Q.  Was  this  provision  that  was  made  bjr  legislation  made  only  for  your  own  wires 
or  were  there  any  municipal  wires  placed  in  your  conduit! — A.  Municipal  wires! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  legislation  provided  for  the  building  of  sub  ways  for  all  wires;  but 
wires  bearing  low-tension  and  high-tension  currents  were  not  put  in  the  same  sub- 
ways or  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  how  much  it  cost  your  company  to  make 
that  change  by  throwing  away  the  old  system !  Yon  said  a  million  and  a  half  in 
one  case,  but  in  the  installation  of  the  new  system  how  much  was  the  cost  of  that! — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  from  memory  I  could  separate  that  figure  from  the 
T^  of  the  accounts,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea  when  I 
come  to  talk  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Q«  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  these  conduits  established  by  your  own  company! — 
A.  No:  those  subways  were  constructed  and  owned  by  a  separate  company. 
.    Q.  Under  a  franchise  from  the  city! — A.  It  was  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Q.  Well,  the  city  would  have  to  grant  the  right  of  location,  would  it  not! — A.  Oh, 
yos;  there  was  a  board  of  electrical  commissioners  appointed  under  whose  super- 
vision the  work  was  carried  ont.  The  functions  of  the  board  afterwards  passed  to 
other  officials  and  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  commission  was  to  form  a  subway  system  for  the 
city  of  New  York  for  all  wires,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes.  The  work  of  the  commission, 
AS  I  remember  it,  as  outlined  in  the  several  acts  passed,  was  to  invite  the  submission 
of  plans  and  to  adopt  some  general  comprehensive  scheme  for  transforming  as 
'*P^^ly  as  possible  the  overhead  into  an  underground  system. 

H'  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  wonld  like  to  know  something  about  this  particular 
^rporation  which  controls  the  conduits  or  subways. — A.  1  am  not  connected  with 
•D*t  company  in  any  way,  and  the  information  I  have  given  you  is  simply  through 
Q  ®^^®^f  o  o^  *^o  l*w,  which  is  open  to  anyone. 

"•  (By  Mr.  PiiiLLirs.)  Are  the  offices  of  the  one  company  connected  with  the  other 
?P*^y!— A.  Some  individuals  are  officers  in  both  companies. 
x|^"'  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  subway  company  a  separate  corporation  from 
"'i^ephone  company!— A.  Yes. 
x«  Totally  separate T — ^A.  Yes.    ITiere  are  two  distinct  corporations.     The  afi'airs 
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of  the  two  concerns  are  coudacted  separately.  There  is  a  financial  or  stock  interafc 
between  the  two.  Aa  fnlly  an  I  can  state  it,  the  relation  is  shown  by  tbeae  facts:  It 
became  nocensary  to  bury  the  wires,  because  of  their  great  number  and  also  because 
there  was  a  widespread  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions,  the  streets  beang 
full  of  poles  carrying  all  kinds  of  wires  belonging  to  various  companiee.  It  was 
desired  to  provide  a  general  plan  for  all  wire  users.  But  burying  wires  was  a  new 
experiment,  and  capital  hesitated ;  it  did  not  want  t^)  go  into  it,  and  the  people  oob- 
nected  with  the  telephone  industry  put  up  most  of  the  capital,  as  I  anderstand  it. 
and  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  of  putting  the 
wires  underground.  There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  transaction  that  was  not  ld 
every  way  creditable  to  the  telephone  interests. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  corporation  lorraed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Bell  Telepbosr 
Company  f — A.  They  have  worked  harmoniously,  and  the  public  has  not  suffered 
because  of  that,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  has  benefited  largely  by  it.  Some  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  subways  may  also  liave  been  interested,  but  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  other  occupants  of  the  subways  are  there? — A.  Companies  operating  t^- 
egraph  lines  and  electric  lines  of  various  sorts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  £lectric  lighting f— A.  Klectric-lighting  wires  carrying 
high-tension  currents  are  in  an  entirely  different  subway  system. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  An  electric-light  wire,  I  understand,  carries  too  high  s 
voltage  T — A.  They  generally  carry  too  high  a  voltage  to  occupy  the  same  sabwagr 
with  telephone  wires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhar.)  Are  not  municipal  wires  put  through  the  same  subway  t— 
A.  The  nre  department  and  police  department  wires  are  in  the  same  subways. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  charter  of  the  subway  company  providing  that  any 
competing  company  might  have  the  right  to  lay  wires? — A.  The  subways  are  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms  under  general  laws.    There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  it. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  was  about  to  speak  concerning  rates.  Now, 
during  this  early  period,  when  single  wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  fiat.  By 
flat  rates  I  mean  that  all  subscribers  having  the  same  general  character  of  equipment 
paid  the  same  amount,  whether  they  used  the  service  much  or  little.  In  the  early 
times,  the  business  was  commenced  by  renting  the  telephone,  and  the  idea  of  renting 
telephone  having  once  gained  a  footing  remained  for  a  long  time.  When  the  business 
grew  and  became  large,  that  idea  was  replaced  by  another  idea — the  correct  one— that 
the  company's  business  was  to  render  a  public  service,  not  to  rent  a  telephone.  Dur- 
ing the  very  early  davs,  the  flat  rates  ranged  from  $60  to  $150  a  year  for  single-wire 
service,  and  later,  wben  metallic- circuit  service  was  introducea,  they  ranged  from 
$120  to  $240  a  year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  all  New  York  subscribers  paid  ^40 
a  year.  There  were  lower  rates;  for  example,  $180  for  residence  s«:rYice,  $150  for 
party  lines,  $144  for  a  second  line,  and  various  other  rates;  but  the  business  flat  rate 
was  $240.  That  being  the  rate  most  generally  used  became  known  as  the  New  York 
rate;  and  even  at  the  present  time  some  students  of  telephone  matters  will  speak  of 
the  New  York  rate  as  being  $240  a  year.  This  is  especially  true,  I  may  say,  of  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  writers  outside  of  New  York  City  who  have  not  kept  posted  as 
to  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

The  great  growth  which  I  have  spoken  of  commenced  in  1894,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  that^he  New  York  company  adopted  au  entirely  diflerent  plan  of  charging  for 
telephone  service  in  New  York  City.  We  call  it  the  message-rate  plan,  because  the 
message,  instead  of  the  station,  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making;  the  rate.  It  is 
a  very  simple  plan.  The  subscriber  pays  for  the  service  rendered  m  his  particular 
case.  There  is  a  minimum  charge,  for  which  the  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  num- 
ber of  messages,  with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  per 
message  docreasiug  as  the  number  of  uieHsagos  increases.  Practically,  the  wholesale 
principle  that  applies  in  ordinary  business  transactions  is  appHed.  The  rates  in  New 
York  now  ran^o  from  .+24  a  year  up  for  exchange  serv  ice.  Tnere  are  other  lower  rates 
for  supplemental  stations  as  low  as  $8  and  $12ayear;  but  for  the  primary  connection, 
by  which  the  subscriber  ])uts  himself  in  relation  with  the  other  subscribers  in  the 
system,  the  lowest  rate  is  $24  per  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  m  the  city? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  competition 
in  New  York  City.  In  Manhattan,  where  there  are  about  60,000  stations,  the  rate 
ranges  from  $60  a  year  up ;  that  is  to  say,  for  $60  a  year  the  subscriber  has  the  right 
to  send  600  messages  to  any  and  all  parts  of  Manhattan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  Will  you  state  what  this  $8  rate  is— what  the  subscriber 
is  entitled  to? — A.  In  just  a  moment.  There  is  no  maximum  rate;  but  the  charges 
for  additional  messages  ranging  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  are  so  arranged  that 
the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  a  line  in  New  York  practically  limits  the  total  rate  in 
most  cases  to  approximately  $240  per  year.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
excluding  exceptional  cases,  the  rates  in  Manhattan  range  from  $60  to  $240  a  year, 
according  to  the  amount  of  service  that  each  man  receives.    There  are  other  rates 
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for  special  conditions.  For  instance;  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  particular  kind 
of  service  iu  a  particular  place.  Take  Harlem.  Harlem  is  a  city  within  a  city.  It 
has  its  own  theaters,  newspapers,  hanking  institutions,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  city — a  very  large  city,  too.  There  is  considerable  local  sentiment.  It  is 
center  for  a  large  number  of  people  whose  transactions  are  within  Harlem.  In  our 
constant  endeavor  to  give  the  public  every  rate  that  they  may  possibly  ask  for,  we 
have  introduced  a  rate  in  Harlem  under  which  the  subscriber  pays  5  cents  for  a 
Harlem  message  and  10  cents  for  a  message  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx,  guaranteeing  only  $3.25  a  month,  or  $39  a  year  from  the  eombined  business. 
This  message-rate  plan  has  been  worked  out  also  in  a  way  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
large  business  concerns.  In  the  old  times  when  a  large  business  house  would  try  to 
transact  its  business  over  one  telephone,  the  result  was  that  the  telephones  were  con- 
stantly reported  "busy,''  traffic  was  impeded,  and  the  service  was  bad.  A  man  will 
give  precedence  to  the  message  that  he  wants  to  send,  over  the  message  that  somebody 
else  wants  to  send  to  him.  By  trying  to  do  the  business  over  one  line  many  subscrib- 
ers practically  close  their  doors  to  would-be  customers  or  people  who  want  to  trans- 
act business  with  them.  Now,  to  obviate  this,  we  worked  out,  in  connection  with 
the  message-rate  plan,  a  scheme  under  which  a  small  switch  board  is  located  on  the 
BobBcribers'  premises,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  his  building,  wherever  he  may 
desire  them,  telephones  are  located.  The  rate  for  these  telephones  is  $12  a  year 
each.  This  local  switch  board  is  in  turn  connected  with  the  general  system  by  trunk 
lines  running  to  the  nearest  central  office.  These  trunk  lines  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $36  a  year.  The  subscriber  guarantees  3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  of 
the  messages  that  he  pleases  for  3  cents  each,  or  $3  a  hundred,  which,  considering 
that  yon  h.ive  the  message  and  the  reply,  is  actually  cheaper  than  postage.  This 
has  proved  tremendously  popular  among  the  larger  merchants  and  ^reat  institutions, 
newspapers  and  banks,  and  with  the  steamship  companies  and  railroad  companies. 
At  the  present  time  the  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  branch 
exchanges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  many  telephones  would  be  on  some  of  these 
exchanges?  How  high  would  be  the  largest  number!— A.  They  run  from  2,  3,  or  4 
up  to  180.  Now,  in  that  connection  I  will  take  up  your  question  about  the  $8  rate. 
I  said  there  were  rates  as  low  as  $8  to  $12  for  supplemental  stations.  In  hotels  the 
rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  the  private  branch  exchange  are  from  $8  to  $12 
per  year  per  station.  There  is  another  class  of  business,  called  interior  service,  even 
at  lower  rates^  which  I  will  speak  of  later  on.  To  this  message-rate  system,  or  thia 
plan  of  charg^ing  for  what  you  get,  I  attribute  largely  the  remarkable  growth  that 
nas  occurred  in  recent  years. 

Q.  Is  there  no  trouble  in  keeping  count  of  the  number  of  messages  sent? — ^A.  There 
is  always  trouble  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable.  As  to  the 
fairness  of  the  principle,  the  question  was  carefully  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  legislature  some  time  ago,  and  it  reported  as  follows:  ''With  a  fair 
minimum  rate  as  an  equivalent  for  the  possession  and  right  to  use  the  telephone,  and 
a  reasonable  scale  of  prices  for  connections,  if  used,  the  toll  system  seems  to  have 
for  both  customer  and  company  marked  advantages  over  the  flat  rate.''  This  whole 
sabject  was  taken  up  by  an  English  Parliamentary  committee,  and  I  will  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  Blue  Book  later.  The  plan  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  German  and 
Danish  parliaments  and  recommended  by  the  management  of  the  Amsterdam  munici- 
pal telephone  undertaking,  but  not  adopted.  I  shsSl  give  you  the  particulars  of  that 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  been  adopted  also  by  the  Government 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  Stockholm  it  has  been  followed  by  the  private  company,  and 
the  private  company  has  far  outstripped  the  Government  in  competition,  which  has 
offered  flat  rates  only.  But  this  message-rate  principle  has  been  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  telephone  industry  the  conditions 
are  more  satisfactory  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquiiak.)  Would  it  trouble  you  just  here  to  explain  the  unfairness 
of  the  flat  system  iu  comparison  with  the  message  system  ? — A.  Inasmuch  as  I  do 
that  incidentally  to  the  presentation  of  these  several  reports  of  foreign  governments, 
I  would  like  to  leave  that  until  later.  In  a  system  where  you  have  a  flat  rate, 
you  can  only  compare  that  rate,  other  conditions  being  equal,  with  the  average  rate  in 
a  system  where  you  have  a  graduated  scale  of  rates.  On  the  first  of  this  year  the 
average  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  $87.62;  now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  $85. 
This  includes  all  stations,  even  the  $210  flat-rate  stations,  except  pay  stations,  of 
which  there  are  about  4,000  iu  Manhattan.  The  rate  is  10  cents  for  a  message  from 
any  one  of  these  stations  to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  of  which  8  cents  goes  to  the 
company. 

There  is  great  misapprehenBion  about  this  $210  flat  rate,  as  I  intimated  before. 
When  the  new  rates  were  introduced  the  subscribers  went  very  rapidly  from  the  $240 
class  over  to  the  new  rates,  because  they  could  save  money  by  it  and  get  all  the 
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very  rapidly  bailt  between  the  several  telephone  centers,  and  the  boalness  in  tmnk- 
line  traffic  grew  up. 

Now,  for  a  time  the  post-office  endeavored  to  establish  competing  syatemB.  Yon 
must  remember  that  the  Government  was  operating  the  telegraph  and  it  feared  that 
the  telephone  would  make  inroads  on  its  revenues.  It  was  a  growing  means  of  com- 
munication. So  it  started  competition,  but  met  with  no  success,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  taking  10  per  cent  out  of  its  rival's  earnings  as  a  royalty.  In 
Newcastle,  the  only  place  where  the  Government  has  had  an  exchange  of  any  consid- 
erable size,  the  Government  exchange  was  established  before  that  of  the  company, 
but  it  has  never  had  more  than  650  sabscribers,  while  the  company's  exchange  in 
that  place  had,  the  first  of  this  year,  3,748  stations.  In  Leicester  the  Government 
exchange  had  at  one  time  several  hundred  sabscribers.  It  now  has  none^  while 
that  of  the  private  company  has  2,305.  In  all  other  towns  the  Governmenf a 
competing  exchanges  have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  resulted  iu  an  amalgamation.  For  some  time  after 
1884  there  was  a  considerable  telephone  development,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
to  get  the  best  results  there  must  be  uniformity  of  svstem,  similarity  of  method, 
concentration  of  administration  and  management,  and  complete  intercommunica- 
tion between  all  subscribers.  The  outcome  of  this  was  amalgamation  and  the  for- 
mation, in  1889,  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which  is  now  operating  all 
over  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this  amalgamation — although,  as  I 
said,  none  of  the  amalgamated  companies  had  been  iu  competition  with  another— 
was  a  reduction  in  rates  practically  to  one-half  of  the  former  fi/^ures. 

It  is  interesting  to  say  right  there  that  concentration  under  private  management 
produces  better  results  than  under  Government  management,  as  is  illustrated  by  a 
little  incident  in  connection  with  the  Swiss  railroads.  When  the  Government  was 
planning  to  take  over  the  railroad  there  it  was  urged  as  one  important  point  in  favor 
of  the  work  that  whereas  there  were  three  headquarters  of  the  various  roads  which 
were  to  be  taken  over  aud  three  main  offices,  under  the  Government  management  there 
would  be  but  one,  and  that  consequently,  through  this  concentration,  economy  wonld 
result.  Owin^  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  representativee  by  the 
various  cities  interested,  however,  the  final  result  was  the  establishment  of  four 
headquarters  and  main  offices  instead  of  three. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuab.)  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  reduction  as  soon  as 
this  National  Company  had  control  of  all  the  lines? — A.  1  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  economies  through  concentrated  management  and  uniformity 
of  methods  and  through  doing  business  on  a  larger  scale.  Perhaps  some  of  it  was 
attributable  to  a  reduction  which  had  really  gone  on  from  the  beginning  through 
the  development  of  the  telephone  business. 

Q.  That  is,  in  efficiency  of  the  operatives  themselves f — A.  Yes;  to  some  extent 
through  such  increased  efficiency,  but  more  particularly  to  better  knowledge  as  t-he 
result  of  experience  on  the  part  of  engineers  and  managers. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  there  that  the  reduction  was  one-half f — A.  One-half;  yes. 

Q.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  that  red  no- 
tion.—A.  I  will  give  you  my  authority  for  the  statement.  I  was  mentioning  the 
policy  of  the  Government  adopted  iu  1892.  It  was  apparently  designed  to  further 
safeguard  its  telegraph  revenues,  and  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  telephone  trunk 
lines.  Now,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  London  and  Glasgow,  as  1  have  inti- 
mated, the  local  authorities  ])ersi8tently  refused  to  permit  the  substitution  of  under- 
ground for  overhead  wires,  and  the  company  was  therefore  uuable  to  render  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service.  The  numerous  complaints  due  to  these  conditions  led,  in 
1895,  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  local  telephone  service.  This  committee  took  a  very  large 
amount  of  evidence,  but  did  not  uiake  a  formal  report.  The  chairman  (the  then 
postmaster-general),  however,  submitted  a  draft  report  condemning  the  granting  of 
telephone  licenses  to  municipalities. 

In  1897  another  inquiry  was  made  by  a  special  commissioner  at  Glasgow,  the 
municipality  t'^ere  desiring  to  compete  with  the  company.  The  report  of  the  special 
commissioner  was  against  the  municipality,  and  its  action  in  refusing  facilities  was 
characterized  as  unreasonable  and  unjustitiable. 

In  1898  there  was  still  another  inquiry  by  a  select  committee,  presided  over  by  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury.  In  the  report  of  this  committee  the  main  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  company's  license  (you  remember,  it 
expires  in  1911)  the  State  should  endeavor  to  break  down  the  company's  business  by 
competition.  As  a  result  of  this,  in  1899  the  English  Parliament  voted  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  enable  the  €U)vernment  to  begin  its  competition  in  London — voted 
£2,000,000 — and  empowered  the  postmaster-general  to  grant*  licenses  to  municipali- 
ties. There  was,  however,  this  element  of  fairness  in  that  law.  It  was  stipulated 
that  whenever  the  postmaster-general  licensed  a  competitor  the  National  Company's 
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license  shoald  be  extended  for  a  like  time.  The  post-ofBce  is  now  conBtmcting  its 
plant,  and  will  probably  begin  rendering  service  m  London  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Licenses  have  been  granted  to  some  municipalities.  Glasgow  has  already 
opened  an  exchange,  bat  the  movement  has  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  produce 
any  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar  )  Was  it  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  the  rates  which 
caused  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  lack  of  service, 
or  what? — A.  Well,  both.  The  service  was  exceedingly  bad,  for  reasons  I  have 
stated,  and  although  the  English  rates  are  always  said  to  be  very  low  by  people 
comparing  with  ns,  there  was  jn^t  as  much  dissatisfaction  there,  and  far  more, 
ID  fact,  than  there  has  ever  been  over  here:  You  will  find  that  to  be  true  almost 
everywhere,  because  the  general  public  has  actually  known  so  little  about  the  details 
of  the  telephone  business  that  they  have  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of 
profits  involved.  I  think  that  holds  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Now,  this 
competition  in  London  will  not  be  on  equal  terms.  The  post-office  possesses  statu- 
tory powers  to  run  its  wires,  which  the  company  does  not  possess.  It  can  afford 
postal  facilities  to  its  subscribers  and  deny  them  to  the  company's  subscribers,  and 
it  is  taking  10  per  cent  of  its  rival's  receipts.  Now,  under  these  same  condi^ons, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  private  company  has  iu  several  cases  outstripped 
the  Government'  in  its  previous  efforts  to  compete,  and  according  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  officers  of  the  company  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  it  seems  to  be 
^oing  forward  cheerfully.  Its  stockholders  have  voted  funds  and  there  is  to  be  an 
interesting  telephone  war  in  London.  The  result  of  it  all  will  be  a  waste  of  capital 
and  great  public  inconvenience.  Just  exactly  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  no  one 
can  tell. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  this  information  about  London  fh)m  the  various 
reports  of  the  committees  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  have  taken  some  data  from 
a  communicatiou  in  the  London  Times.  What  the  writer  of  that  communication, 
in  summing  up,  called  "  the  mistakes  of  Government  respecting  the  telephone," 
were  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  refused  at  the  outset  to  acquire  the  patents. 

2.  It  impeded  and  harassed  the  companies  in  developing  the  enterprise. 

3.  It  favored  the  idea  of  unlimited  competition,  which  niiled. 

4.  It  aoquired  a  portion  only  of  the  companies'  undertakings— namely,  the  trunk 
lines— instead  of  the  whole  system. 

5.  It  has  always  refused  the  companies  adequate  powers  for  running  wires,  although 
two  committees  of  Parliament  have  recommended  that  such  powers  be  granted. 

6.  It  has  now  reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  obstruction,  coupled  with  an  unfair 
competition. 

Alter  this  summary  the  writer  adds: 

''The  company  is  conducting  a  public  service — the  growth  of  barely  20  years — 
which,  in  volume  of  business,  is  more  than  five  times  greater  than  the  postal  tele- 
graph service  of  the  State,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  has  done  so  little,  but  that 
nnder  all  the  circumstances  it  has  done  so  much.*' 

Now  a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  other  branches  of  the  electrical  industry  has 
been  followed  in  England.  As  to  this,  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York,  said,  editori- 
ally, day  before  vestorday : 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  declared  yesterday,  in  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern,  that  preeminence  in  electrical  industry  had  gone  to  the 
United  States,  because  it  had  been  strangled  in  England  by  the  mischievous  activity 
of  the  home  office  and  the  local  boards.  Many  facts  supporting  this  contention  are 
brought  out  in  a  recent  communication  in  the  London  Times." 

While  speaking  on  this  general  subject  I  desire  to  make  a  few  references  respect- 
ing the  present  attitude  or  intelligent  public  opinion  in  England. 

In  an  article  entitled  '^  Official  obstruction  oi  electric  progress,"  published  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  February  last,  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  after 
stating  at  length  the  story  of  the  relations  of  the  post-office  and  the  telephone,  says : 
"The  whole  behavior  of  the  post-office  toward  private  enterprise  in  telephony  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  has  been  marked  by  inconsistency,  ineptitude,  and  want  of 
prevision.  *  *  *  Its  procedure  so  far  gives  no  warrant  for  expecting  a  farseeing 
and  successful  business  policy.  *  «  *  The  chief  complaint  against  the  telephone 
company  has  always  been  its  high  charges  to  users,  and  the  ditficnlty  in  getting  con- 
nection. The  first  is  partly  doe  to  thi*  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent  royalty,  which 
is  really  a  government  tax  on  telephony,  and  the  second  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
opposition  of  the  post-office  to  the  ttdc.phone  company's  efforts  to  secure  proper  rights 
of  way  leaves.  *  *  ^  The  total  royalty  paid  by  the  National  Telephone  Company 
and  its  predecessors  up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1900,  has  been  £1,081,490.  *  •  • 
Hence,  the  business  which  the  postal- telegraph  department  does  not  itself  conduct, 
bat  only  taxes,  yielda  it  a  handsome  profit;  the  business  which  it  was  formed  tq 
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carry  out  is  coodacted  at  a  loas.  «  *  *  The  most  effective  method  of  afflicting 
any  department  of  applied  science  with  creeping  paralysis  is  to  constitate  it  a  gor- 
ernment  monopoly." 

After  reviewing  the  English  electric  lighting  acts  Professor  Fleming  staiea  that 
when  he  '^  explained  to  Mr.  Edison  the  nature  of  the  legislative  shackles  that  had 
heen  applied  ta  the  business  of  electric  supply  in  England,  that  distinguished  inven- 
tor exclaimed,  *  Why,  they've  throttled  it ! '''  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  the  tram- 
ways enterprise  has  been  simply  crippled,  and  adds :  **  We  find  now  that  we  have  to 
go  for  much  of  our  knowledge  and  for  many  of  our  materials  aud  machines  to  the 
experienced  inventors  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  They  are  past  mas- 
ters in  the  art :  we  are  just  learning  the  business.''  The  lack  of  development  in  these 
industries  is  cnarged  almost  entirely  by  the  distinguished  writer  to  purchase  clauses 
in  the  several  acts,  such  as  Professor  Parsons  suggested  in  his  testimony  for  adop- 
tion in  this  country.  Speaking  of  municipal  opposition  to  the  supply  of  electnc 
energy  in  bulk,  as  it  is  called,  he  says:  "Private  businesses  have  to  take  all  the  risks 
of  injury  by  competition  or  improvements,  and  the  fittest  survive.  But  when  a 
municipal  corporation  goes  into  business  with  a  capital  borrowed  on  its  ratos,  its 
tendency  is  to  oppose  all  progress  which  may  conflict  with  its  own  immediate  profits, 
aud  to  cry  out  for  a  protection  to  municipal  trading  not  granted  to  private  enterprise.*' 

Summing  up  he  says:  "One  answer,  therefore,  that  is  suggested  to  the  question 
why  electric  invention  goes  slowly  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  the  legislation  of  the 
last  30  years  has  put  the  control  of  its  results  largely  into  the  hands  of  imperial  and 
municipal  officials.  *  *  »  Hence,  if  electrical  invention  is  not  to  languish  in 
Great  Britain,  some  reforms  seem  necessary.  Public  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  more  strongly  through  the  press  and  Parliament  upon  the  administration  of 
imperial  and  local  governmental  departments,  which  are  in  the  practical  control  of 
electrical  monopolieH.  The  conduct  of  municipal  bodies  to  new  electrical  enters 
prises  must  be  continually  criticised." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Madgen,  in  which  he  says:  "Every  article  on  the  subject  (elec- 
tricity) in  the  magazines,  and  daily  press,  and  they  have  been  many,  appears  to 
bewail  the  backwardness  of  this  country  in  electrical  enterprises,  *  *  *  and  it 
seems  full  time  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  the  responsibility  for  our  back- 
wardness where  it  belongs.  •  *  *  \Ve  have  no  feeling  but  cordial  good  will  for 
those  friends  abroad  who  have  made  our  visit  so  pleasant  and  instructive,  but  tiie 
reliections  of  many  of  us  on  our  return  have  been  those  of  indignation  at  the 
obstacles  set  in  the  path  uf  our  industry  by  the  governing  bodies  of  this  country 
aud  of  rosentnieut  at  the  wretched  waste  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  they  have 
occasioned.  *  *  *  It  (the  lack  of  progress)  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  silly  leg- 
islation by  Parliament  and  to  obstruction  by  the  numerous  local  authorities  intnisted 
with  arbitrary  powers.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  due  to  a  class  of  quasi  officials 
and  tbeir  associates  to  whose  direct  monetary  advantage  it  is  that  an  oppoeitiop 
should  be  entered  to  every  project  in  which  tliey  are  not  employed.  There  may  be 
contributory  causes,  but  to  these  and  others  that  flow  from  them  our  chief  difficul- 
ties may  be  assigned." 

In  this  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  its  reading,  as  reported  in  the 
journal  of  the  institution  for  April  last,  there  is  a  full  and  lucid  exposition  of  this 
whole  question,  including  electric  lighting,  traction,  power,  and  the  telephone. 
Men  justly  eminent  throughout  civilization  for  their  scientific  attaiumente — ^the 
very  men  who  should  be  and  doubtless  are  best  informed  on  the  subject — ^took  part 
in  that  discussion. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  extracts  from  this  report.  It  shows  throughout 
an  intense  feeling  of  humiliation  over  the  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  England  and  a  practical  unanimity  on  the  question  of  respon 
sibility,  fixing  it  upon  uuwise  legislation — along  the  exact  lines  which  Professor 
Parsons  recommends  for  this  country — and  municipal  obstruction.  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones,  M.  P.,  present  by  invitation,  took  occasion  to  say :  "  We  have  perhaps  coddled 
our  municipalities  a  little  too  much.  We  have  recognized  by  recent  legislation  that 
the  chessboard  system — if  I  may  use  the  expression — ;of  local  government  is  not  thai 
which,  in  certain  directions,  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  public  benefit.  •  ■»  »  We 
find  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrauces,  probably,  to  the  development  of  electrical 
enterprise,  in  traction  or  in  li(>:hting,  has  been  the  veto,  which  can  be  exercised  by 
local  authorities  over  the  private  enterprise.     That,  I  think,  will  be  removed." 

A  member  of  the  institution,  an  officer  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  said: 
**I  have  been  fighting  the  opposition  (Government)  for  many  years  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  beaten  on  equal  terms,  and  I  have  never  been  beaten  on  unequal  terms — 
very  unequal  terms  in  many  cases.  The  whole  point  of  the  matter  is,  thus,  equality. 
*  *  *  The  history  of  the  telephone  branch  of  electrical  engineering  is  a  history 
of  one  long  fight  by  the  companies  to  be  allowed  to  serve  the  public.''  He  then 
stat^  this  history  very  fully. 
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Replying  to  this  speaker  the  head  of  the  engiDeering  branch  of  the  Government's 
telegraph  and  telephone  department  used  these  significant  words:  *  *  *  ''In  act- 
ing as  the  post-office  has  it  is  really  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Government  under  the 
telegraph  acts.  Those  acts  were  passed  as  the  result  of  a  public  demand  pressed  on 
the  Government,  and  they  were  carried  by  Parliament  in  response  to  those  demands. 
Any  subsequent  2M)tion,  whether  the  action  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  House  of  Commons^  or  of  the  post-office  itself,  is  the  result,  generally 
speaking,  of  public  pressure.''  He  said  nothing  whatever  in  justiftc.ition  of  the  action 
of  the  post-office  except  that  it  was  ''  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public." 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  among  intelligent  Englishmen  the  sad  results  of 
imperial  and  municipal  control  of  the  electrical  industry,  in  all  its  branches,  are 
clearly  recognized  and  that  already  strong  forces  have  been  set  iu  motion  to  remove 
the  shackles  placed  upon  it  by  misguided  public  opinion. 

Now,  on  the  whole^  considering  these  handicaps  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  devel- 
opment in  Great  Britain  has  been  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  on  the  Continent 
under  government  or  municipal  ownership.  On  January  1,  1901,  London,  with  a 
population  of  5,633,000,  had  41,111  telephones:  that  is,  7  per  thousand;  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  2,050,000,  had  .54,647 ;  per  tnonsand,  26.  Among  European  cities 
of  its  class  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Berlin,  and  in  Berlin 
we  saw  how  the  rate  policy  of  the  Government  had  developed  the  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  imperial  revenues. 

The  rates,  generally  speaking^  in  England,  are  fiat.  The  Parliamentary  committee 
iD  1898,  reported  in  favor  of  message  rates.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  SV.  E.  L.  Gaine,  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House.     He  is 

general  manager  of  tho  National  Telephone  Company.  He  says:  ^'I  think  we  have 
een  wrong  [in  adopting  flat  rates]  from  the  very  commen  ement ;  and  nearly  every 
other  country  has  been  wrong.  America  has  rectified  this.  In  New  York,  in  par- 
ticolar,  they  have  been  very  successful  in  bringing  the  message  rate  into  operation." 

This  committee  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and  made  a  very  volumions  report. 
It  gathered  information  irom  the  consular  service  reports  from  practically  all  over 
the  world  respecting  telephone  conditions,  and  it  said  respecting  message  rates : 

'^The  present  subscription  system,  with  the  subscriber's  right  of  unlimited  user, 
means  this:  That  persons  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  and  who 
use  the  telephone  sufficiently  often  to  find  such  a  payment  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, whose  correspondents  also  pay  a  similar  sum  and  use  the  service  with 
similar  frequency,  can  alone  or  almost  aloue  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  com- 
munication. It  IS  just  as  if  the  post-office  should  decide  to  dispatch  telegrams  only 
from  persons  paying  an  annual  subscription,  and  to  allow  such  persons  on  payment 
of  their  subscriptions  to  dispatch  without  farther  charge  any  number  of  telegrams, 
requiring  at  the  same  time  that  telegrams  should  be  addressed  only  to  persons  con- 
nected with  the  post-office  telegraphs  by  private  wires. 

**  Mr.  Gaine,  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  admitted 
to  your  committee  that  the  system  of  limiting  the  service  almost  wholly  to  subscrib- 
ers and  giving  to  each  subscriber  an  unlimited  use — a  system  which  is  universal  in 
this  coQutry  and  is  adopted  to  a  large  extent  abroad — has  been  based  from  the  first 
on  a  wrong  principle." 

The  London  rates,  as  1*  said,  are  flat.  The  rates  are,  direct  lino,  business  $100: 
residence  <f60  a  year,  with  discounts  for  long-term  contracts.  In  comparing,  I  shall 
use  the  rates  under  one-year  contracts.  The  payments  are  annual,  m  advance,  in 
London;  in  New  York,  monthly,  in  advance.  The  National  Company  has  a  very 
large  fnnd  which  it  carries  forward  from  time  to  time  as  rentals  paid  iu  advance.  Its 
annual  statement  at  the  close  of  last  year  showed  $3,840,000  carried  forward  in  that 
account.  The  exact  amount  for  London  is  not  stated,  but  the  interest  on  such  a 
fund  would  be  an  item  worth  considering  in  any  comparinon.  I  have  no  means  of 
telling  exactly  what  the  average  rate  in  London  is,  but  taking  their  published 
statements,  showing  the  number  of  stations  the^  have,  the  number  of  lines  they 
have  in  service,  and  taking  their  published  tariff  books,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it, 
the  average  rate  in  London — and  I  think  it  is  a  very  conservative  statement — 
approximates  $72.  Now,  as  I  have  shown* you,  the  average  rate  in  New  York  is  $85. 
The  one  item  of  wages  alone,  inasmuch  as  our  wages  exceed  tlinirs,  on  an  average, 
by  100  per  cent,  is  enough  in  itself  to  account  for  tne  difierencc  between  these  aver- 
age rates.  There  is  another  important  point.  One  might  urge  that  with  a  flat  rate, 
an  unlimited  user,  as  you  pat  it,  the  subscriber  gets  more  for  his  money  than  where 
the  message  rate  is  applied ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  London  for  $72  tho  man  would 
be  getting  more  than  he  would  in  New  York  for  $85.  Now,  unquestionably,  imposing 
a  charge  on  each  message  limits  the  number  of  messages  that' are  sent.  That  is 
human  natnre.  It  eliminates,  generally  speaking,  all  frivolous  conversation,  the 
unimportant  use  of  the  telephone  to  make  appointments  for  to-morrow  or  to  discuss 
the  episodes  of  last  night,  and  so  on;  and  there  is  a  reduction,  perhaps,  of  20  to  30 
per  oent  in  the  average  traffic,  where  each  talk  is  chanced  for.    That  is  offset  by  an 
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excellence  of  serrice,  which  makes  the  serrice  relied  upon  for  most  important  iraiiB- 
actiona.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  most  important  transactions — transactions  in 
stocks  and  important  matters  of  all  sortfr-are  transacted  by  telephone,  witiboat 
any  hesitation  whatever.  The  service  is  so  permanent,  reliable,  and  quick,  that  it 
is  very  generally  relied  on.  Now,  the  London  service  is  not  so  generally  relied  on, 
because  of  its  inferiority,  which  is  due,  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  largely  to  the  munic- 
ipal refusal  to  permit  them  to  put  in  a  plant  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
efficient  service,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  their  system  in  smaller  than  ours.  I 
have  already  given  you  Hgnres  showing  that  our  system  is  ]ar*;er  than  theirs.  We 
iind  that  the  greater  reliability  of  the  service  and  the  larger  system  draw  oat  just 
as  much  traffic  per  statirm  as  they  have  in  London,  the  figures  showing  that  the  aver- 
age traffic  in  the  two  places  is  about  the  same.  Therefore,  you  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  traffic  in  New  York  that  you  have  in  London,  in  the  one  place  for  $85  and 
in  the  other  place  for  $72.     I  think  the  comparison  very  favorable  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  you  say  you  have  the  same  service,  do  yon  mean 
that  there  are  the  same  number  of  persons  per  telephone  in  Loudon  as  in  .New  York  f— 
A.  I  say  that  the  number  of  talks  per  station  is  just  as  great  in  New  York  as  in 
London,  not  wit!  st^Tiding  that  in  New  York  we  charge  for  each  talk,  while  in  Lon- 
don the  charge  is  tue  same  whether  the  talks  are  many  or  few.  1  am  olfering  these 
facts  to  show  that  while  the  average  rate  in  the  two  places  does  not  differ  veir 
much,  the  average  man  in  New  York  gets  just  as  much  service  as  the  average  man  in 
Londra. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  While  you  are  making  a  comparison  of  that  sort,  I  would 
like  to  ask  vou  if  you  have  prepared  a  comparison  in  regard  to  long-distance  rates. 
I  se  )  that  there  are  some  remarkable  statements  in  testimony  here  in  regard  to  long- 
disl>ance  rates. — A.  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  the  conditions  in  the  larse 
cities,  so  far  as  possible,  and  while  1  think  that  the  differences  in  conditions  wooTd 
account  for  any  apparent  differences  in  long-distance  rates,  I  think  I  should  leave 
that  for  Mr.  Hall,  who  I  understand  will  cover  that  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  long-distance  rates  are  lower  in 
Euro|>e  than  in  this  country.  It  was  stated  that  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
137  miles,  the  day  rate  is  $1.25  for  6  minutes,  while  in  England,  the  rat-e  would  be 
48  cents  for  the  same  distance;  in  l<Yanoe,  30  cents.  That  is  a  remarkable  disparity 
in  rates. — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  remarkable  apparent  disparity.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
fibres  are  correct.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  discuss  this  question  of  long- 
distance traffic,  for  the  reason  stated.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  long-distanee 
company  in  any  way  whatever,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Hall  is  to  give  yon  full 
information  on  that  point.  From  my  observations,  however,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  I  think  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  question  would  natisfy  anj'  reason- 
able person  that  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  I  am  showing  you  on  the  question  of  exchange  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  state  how  many  private  companies  were 
amalgamated  to  form  the  National  Telephone  Company  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  raised  among  the  people  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  what  we 
call  a  trust! — A.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  public  eviU  or  had  consequences  from  the  formation  of 
that  company? — A.  Not  that  I  have  observed,  as  brought  out  in  any  of  these  parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  unless  you  would  say  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rates  and  service  in  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1899, 
oould  be  so  construed. 

Q.  Suppose  *the  Government  were  not  competing  with  this  company,  ia  it  yonr 
opinion  that  the  company  would  make  its  rates  as  reasonable  as  they  are  now? — 
A.  I  hardly  know  what  the  coujpnny  would  do,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  its 
management,  but  I  think  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  company  would  be  to 
make  rates  just  as  good  as  those  it  now  offers,  if  not  considerably  better.  I  agree 
with  the  parliamentary  committee  entirely  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  a  message 
plan  in  London.  The  company's  rates  were  adopted  before  the  Government's  com- 
petition was  commenced.  Let  me  make  another  comparison,  though,  before  I  leave 
the  question  of  Lon<ion  rates,  because  we  so  often  hear  of  great  discrepancies  between 
New  York  and  London  rates.  The  London  flat  business  rate,  annual  contract,  is  $100. 
Now,  that  is  for  a  direct-line  station,  eliminating  all  extras,  all  supplementala.  Now, 
our  New  York  measured-service  direct-line  average  rate  was $102  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  There  are  more  measured-service  direct  lines  in  New  York  than  there  are 
direct  lines  in  London,  so  that  there  we  have  another  comparison  favorable  to  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  kindly  explain  that  a  little  more  definit<elyf  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  direct  line. — A.  We  call  a  direct  line  one  that 
is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  a  particular  subscriber.  If  a  line  runs  direct  ftom  your 
station  to  the  central  office,  and  no  other  subscriber's  station  is  attached  to  that  line, 
we  call  that  a  direct  line. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Is  there  a  lar^^e  increaee  in  the  acqairement  of  these  <Urect 
lioes  now  by  anbacribersf — A.  A  large  increase  f 

Q.  Yes;  demand  for  direct  line. — A.  Oar  growth  consists  almost  entirely  of  direct 
lines  in  New  York.  On  the  question  of  wages,  Mr.  Forbes,  president  of  tlie  National 
Telephone  Company,  testified  before  the  select  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
in  1£^,  that  the  wa^es  of  the  company's  operators  varied  from  5  shillings  (for  nnder- 
stndies)  np  to  17  shillings  per  week;  lady  superintendents  about  2  guineas  per  week; 
wiremen  6  shillings  a  day.  The  testimony  taken  at  the  Glasgow  iuqniry  in  1^7 
showed  the  average  pay  per  week  for  the  National  Telephone  Company's  operators 
in  that  city  to  be  9b.  4d.  The  London  wages  may  have  been  increased  since  1895, 
but  considering  the  ruling  rates  then  and  now  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  London,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase,  if  any,  can  not  have  been  great.  These  rates  of  pay, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  increases,  compared  with  those  already  mentioned 
for  New  York,  show  that  the  statement  that  New  York  wages  average  double  those 
in  London  is  very  conservative. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  service,  differences  in 
wages,  rents,  transportation  costs,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  greater  difference,  per- 
haps, between  the  New  York  and  London  rate  in  favor  of  New  York ;  but,  in  fairness, 
London  is  entitled  to  a  consideration  of  tho  fact  that  it  pays  a  heavy  royalty  of  10 
per  cent  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  service  is  largely  increased 
by  the  obstrnctive  policy  of  the  mnuicipal  government.  Much  that  in  New  York 
we  are  enabled  ontof  our  earnings  to  pay  to  labor  in  the  way  of  wages  goes  in  Lon- 
don  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  royalty,  or  is  wasted  through  opposition  of 
the  municipality. 

In  the  Scandinavian  cities  we  have  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
even  on  European  soil,  by  private  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  oi 
governmental  and  municipal  interference  and  op[)08ition.  The  situation  in  these 
cities  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  not  studied  it  very  care- 
fally.  Copenhagen  and  suburbs  is  operated  by  a  private  company.  Co))enha^en  ia 
one  of  the  best  telepboiied  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  a  population  of  312,859;  it  has  . 
15,311  telephones,  or  49  per  thousand.  San  Krancisco,  Qowever,  with  a  population 
of  342,782,  has  21,321  telephones,  or  62  per  thousand.  All  these  are  first  of  the  year 
figures.  The  service  and  iacilities  here  are  far  in  advance  of  all  Continental  conn- 
tries,  except  Sweden.  In  Copenhagen  the  residence  rate  is  $27;  business  rates, 
$32.40  to  ^8.60  per  year;  message  rates,  $13  per  year,  up.  Skilled  operators  are 
paid  from  $2  to  a  little  over  $3  per  week ;  linemen,  about  $5.70  per  week.  So  far  as 
the  plant  is  concerned,  Copenhagen  is  chiefi.v  on  the  single  over  Lead- wire  plan.  It 
is  now  being  gradually  changed  to  metallic  circuit,  underground.  The  oeutral  ofiSce 
plant  is  somewhat  ont  of  date,  bnt  plans  for  a  new  building  and  new  equipments 
are  now  under  way. 

Notwithstanding  these  excellent  conditions  under  private  ownership,  the  Govern- 
ment in  1898  assumed  control  of  the  telephone  business,  and  licensed  the  company  for  20 
years  longer,  reserving  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  every  5  years.  In  1899,  the  Government 
fixed  the  rates  which  I  hnve  mentioned,  and  these  are  slightly  lower  than  the  rates 
which  obtained  prior  to  that  time.  To  compersate  the  company  for  this  re<I notion, 
the  Government  relieved  it  of  the  payment  of  a  compensation  to  the  municipality 
previously  paid;  freed  it  from  all  rightn-of-way  charges,  even  in  the  case  of  owners 
of  private  property ;  gave  it  protection  from  all  users  of  high-tension  cm-rents ;  and, 
in  some  ways,  gave  the  company  the  same  advantages  that  usuiiUy  accrue  to  a  Euro- 
pean State. 

By  comparing  these  facts  with  those  stated  hh  to  other  European  places,  we  see 
that  the  best  conditions  thus  far  commented  on  exist  at  Copenhagen,  where  until 
very  recently  the  industry  was  left  to  private  enterprise  with  bnt  little  interference. 
Moreover,  considering  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  cities  of  even 
rank  in  this  country  and  in  Copenhagen,  the  rates  in  the  Danish  city  arc  relatively 
as  high  as  those  in  the  American  cities. 

Sweden. — The  Swedish  Government  has  no  monopoly  by  law  of  either  telegraphs 
or  tele{)hone8,  bnt  has  the  advantage  of  exclusive  rights  over  State  highways. 
Except  in  Stockholm,  the  indnstiy  is  now  conducted  b^  the  State  exclusively. 

Stockholm  has  the  largest  development  among  cities  of  its  class  in  Europe  or 
America,  except,  possibly,  San  Francisco.  On  Jannary  1, 1901,  with  a  population  of 
320,000,  it  had  22,000  telephones,  or  over  69  per  thousand.  The  San  Francisco  figure 
I  have  alreafly  mentioned,  but  San  Francisco  has  since  been  making  such  rapid 
strides  that  now^  it  is  perhaps  ahead  of  Stockholm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTGUMAN.)  Ho  I  understand  you  that  Stockholm  has  not  a  public 
system! — A.  There  is  a  public  system  and  a  private  system,  which  have  been  in 
active  competition  since  1890.  The  business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
company,  it.s  stations  numbering  at  least  two  to  the  State's  (me.  Usually  the  devel- 
opment in  Stockholm  is  attributed  to  the  Government,  and  generally  popular  writers, 
by  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  private  company  and  by  referring  only  to  the  State, 
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lead  the  public  far  from  the  trnth.  Even  Professor  Parsons,  a  student  of  the  sob 
ject,  as  I  untlerstaud  his  testimouy,  seems  to  have  only  confused  infoo-niation  about 
the  conditions.  As  I  remember  it,  he  speaks  of  the  conditions  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  the  SState ;  anyone  reading  his  testimony  would  g<)t  that  impression.  Then 
has  been  very  active  competition  between  the  private  management  and  the  State. 
Tlie  State  has  no  monopoly  under  the  law,  but  it  has  obtained  control  of  the  bosi- 
ness  in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  except  in  Stockholm  and  its  suburbs.  It  controls  the 
interurban  lines,  and  it  has  been  in  very  strong  competition  with  the  private  com- 
pany In  Stockholm. 

On  visiting  Stockholm  one  is  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  city,  the  salMtantial 
character  of  its  buildings,  the  activity  of  its  people,  and  above  all  by  the  cheapnesis 
of  things.  On  this  matter  of  cheapness  I  shall  present  a  few  details  to  serve  as 
illustrations.  The  present  American  minister  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomss, 
who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  40  years  in  Swim i en  representing  our  Government 
in  various  capacities,  has  written  a  book  on  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  from  which  I 
shall  read  a  lew  extracts: 

'*The  Swedes  in  the  cities  live  in  flats.  You  will  find  few  families  in  Stockholm 
occupying  a  whole  house.  *  •  *  Many  bachelors  and  some  families,  too,  in 
Stockholm,  dine  at  the  restaurants,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  city,  and  all 
of  them  good.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  month,  which  are  very 
cheap.  °  *  *  The  Swedinh  servant  girls  are  admittedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  kind,  obliging,  polite,  neat,  skillful,  and  seem  to  have  their  employer's 
interests  at  heart.  They  usually  do  the  marketing,  and  will  procure  much  more 
with  the  money  given  them  than  yon  could  get  for  yourself.  They  buy  vegetables, 
fruits,  meats,  and  iish  on  the  open  Hqnares  and  market  places,  not  unfrequently  at 
first  hand  firom  the  country  people,  and  cheerfully  lug  home  their  20  or  30  poiuids  of 
purchases  in  large  brown  baskets.  They  work,  too,  for  what  would  seem  to  us  in 
America  to  be  very  small  w  a^es.  The  average  pay  of  a  first  girl  or  cook  in  the 
cities  of  Sweden  is  75  cents  a  week,  and  of  a  housemaid  50  cents.  They  expect,  also, 
to  receive  a  i^resent  of  10  crowns  ($2.70)  and  a  new  dress  at  Christmas  and  10  crowns 
at  midsummer;  and  besides,  they  receive  a  little  gratuity  now  and  again  from  guestd 
who  visit  the  house,  but  nothing  more.  The  servant  girls  do  not  nire  out  by  the 
week,  as  with  us.  They  engage  by  the  year,  or  possibly  tor  6  mouths,  but  rarely  for 
a  shorter  time.  ^  *  '^  I  once  visited  a  friend,  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  army,  in 
the  interior  of  Sweden.  His  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  his  establishment  was  con- 
ducted by  a  most  excellent  housekeeper.  Her  salary,  I  found  out,  was  100  crowns 
($27)  a  year." 

Speaking  of  insuring  his  furniture  for  a  year  at  50  cents  per  $1,000,  a  premium  of 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  he  comments  that  he  had  insured  his  office  furniture,  in 
what  we  call  a  tirst-clans  brick  building  in  America,  a  few  months  before  at  1  per 
cent  per  annum,  exactly  20  times  the  Swedish  rate,  and  adds:  '^This  was  a  revela- 
tion in  insurance.  The  subject  wsis  interesting.  1  looked  further  into  it.  I  found 
the  premium  on  lirst-class  buildings,  though  higher  than  on  personal  property,  was 
only  75  cents  on  $1,000  a  year.  However,  by  payiug  $17.50  on  $1,000  you  may  insure 
your  house  forever,  and  not  only  the  particular  house  now^  standing,  but  all  first- 
class  houses  that  may  lie  built  on  the  same  lot  to  replace  it  and  its  successors  to  the 
end  of  time ;  that  is,  the  sum  an  American  pays  to  insure  his  dwelling  for  2  years 
will  enable  a  Swede  to  insura  his  Stockholm  house  forever.  •  *  *  Xhe  Swedes 
are  very  economical  and  careful  of  everything.  Skim  milk  is  regularly  carted 
through  the  city  in  bottles  and  sold.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  is  saved  and 
used  in  making  soups  and  puddings.'' 

Speaking  of  physicians,  whom  he  characterizes  as  skillful,  highly  educated,  and 
most  honorable  gentlemen,  he  says  they  ''do  not  make  out  or  send  in  any  bill  to 
their  patients.  What  you  pay  your  doctor  is  entirely  optional  with  yourself."  The 
custom,  Mr.  Thomas  states,  is  to  send  for  a  year's  services  an  amount  ranging  from 
$27  to  $135,  according  to  the  position  of  the  family  in  society. 

In  a  personal  conversation,  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  the  pay  of  a  policeman 
in  Stockholm  was  $21.60  a  mouth,  aud  that  of  a  private  in  the  Swedish  army  was  10 
ore  (2.7  cents)  a  day,  with  subsistence  and  uniform.  The  legal  cab  fare  in  Stbekholm 
is  from  13|  cents  upward,  according  to  distance,  while  in  New  York  the  minimum 
charge  is  50  cents.  The  legal  fare  for  a  ride  of  4  miles  in  Stockholm  is  53  cents,  and 
in  New  York  $2. 

In  '* Railroad  Transportation"  President  Hadley  refers  to  Sweden  as  ''the  only 
country  whose  raiIroa<ls  have  cost  anything  like  as  Iowa  figure"  as  $30,(K)0  per 
mile,  and  says  ''  land,  labor,  and  material  are  all  exceedingly  cheap."  In  the  tele- 
phone company's  service  skilled  operators  are  paid  from  $1.95  to  $2.92  per  week ; 
linemen  and  mechanics  about  $6,  and  foremen  about  $8.30  per  week. 

The  company  has  in  its  entire  territory  in  and  around  Stockholm  27,247  stations 
and  573  employees ;  i.  e.,  one  employee  for  47  stations.  In  New  York  the  figures  men- 
tioned work  out  one  employee  for  17  stations.    These  fif^ures  are  very  signifioant. 
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In  view  of  these  yarioas  facts  showing  the  conditions  of  living  and  the  cheapness 
of  things  in  general,  we  should  expect  under  normal  conditions  to  find  telephone 
rates  that  to  as  would  appear  to  be  very  low.  But  the  conditions  are  not  normal. 
The  bitter  competition  between  the  private  company  and  the  Government  has  created 
conditions  which  make  it  quite  unsafe  to  take  any  rates  that  we  may  find  in  Stock- 
holm as  a  criterion  of  what  should  he  expected  elsewhere,  even  were  it  possible  to 
make  due  allowances  for  any  differences  that  might  affect  the  relative  costs  of  ren- 
dering the  service.  On  this  point  1  quote  from  the  official  report  of  the  director  of 
the  municipal  telephone  industry  at  Amsterdam,  made  in  September,  1898,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  on  the  ground:  "It  is  plain  that  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  the  telephone  at  Stockholm  is  the  result  of  the  sacrifices 
which  are  made  by  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  by  the  Allmanna  Company,  and  we  may 
also  add  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hultman,  the  shares  of  the  company 
are  held  principally  by  the  wealthy  director,  Mr.  Kricsson,  the  manufacturer,  who, 
after  past  years  of  profitable  enterprise,  would  now  he  satisfied  with  little  or  no 
interest,  in  order  to  sustain  the  battle  with  the  Government.  For  telephone  enter- 
prises which  have  to  find  the  money  themselves,  and  have  to  work,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
same  time  under  less  favorable  local  conditions,  the  unique  position  of  the  telephone 
at  Stockholm  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  example.'' 

That  the  rates  are  too  low  even  for  Sweden,  and  that  competition  works  in  all 
ways  unfavorably,  are  shown  by  the  following  extract  (taken  from  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  18%)  from  a  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam I^ece,  then  engineer  in  chief  of  the  British  telegraphs,  from  Mr.  Storokenfeldt, 
then  and  now  director- general  of  the  Swedish  telegraphs: 

'^The  private  telephone  company  in  Stockholm  has  obtained  the  right  to  work 
telephones  within  a  distance  of  70  kilometers  radius  from  Stockholm,  but  may 
not  extend  operations  outside  of  this  circle.  This  concession  does  not,  however, 
exclude  the  State  from  likewise  working  telephones  in  the  same  district.  In  conse- 
quence a  competition  has  arisen  which  works  in  all  ways  unfavorably,  and  which 
has  also  entailed  the  result  that  the  fees  have  been  brought  down  far  below  the 
proper  ones.  »  *  •  Even  for  Swedish  circumstances  the  fees  *  *  *  are  quite 
unreasonable     »     *     »    (|uite  t^M)  cheap.*' 

This  is  a  frank  acknowledgment.  What  the  Government  loses  in  Stockholm  it 
can  make  up  elsewhere.  Contrary  to  the  rule  generally  followed,  it  charges  more 
for  service  at  Malmo — for  example — a  much  smaller  city,  than  at  StocKholra.  Besides, 
it  has  the  State's  revenues  from  other  sources  to  fall  back  upon  if  necessary.  The 
intensity  with  which  this  Stockholm  telephone  war  is  carried  on  in  absolute  disre- 
gard of  the  public  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  Mr.  Storokenfeldt's  letter 
was  written  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  Government's  rates  has  been  made.  The 
Amsterdam  director  reported:  ''The  Riks-telefon  has  again  lowered  its  tariff  to  50 
kroner  ($13.50),  with  50  kroner  entrance  fee  for  places  within  the  2-kilometer  dis- 
tance from  its  head  exchange;  places  farther  distant  pay  an  increase  of  10  kroner 
per  year  and  of  25  kroner  entrance  fee  for  every  farther  distance  of  500  meters. 
According  to  a  communication  by  Director  Hultman,  the  Government  in  the  dispute 
wich  the  Allmanna  is  satisfied  with  paying  the  working  expenses  without  calculating 
interest  and  redemption  of  capital,  which  is  amalgamated  with  the  capital  of  the 
telegraph."  The  company's  rates  are  also  very  fully  and  clearly  stated  by  this  gen- 
tleman, and  I  will  read  them  from  his  report:  "The  telephone  tariff  of  the 
Allmanna  is  consequently  reduced  to  100,  80,  60,  45,  and  36  kroner  (approximately 
from  $27  to  $10)  per  year  for  different  classes  of  subscribers.  The  first  three  classes 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  50  kroner  ($13.50),  the  two  last  of  only  10  kroner.  Only  the' 
subscribers  of  the  highest  class  have  an  unlimited  right  of  user;  the  others  are  more 
or  less  limited  in  the  service.  Of  the  second  class  every  two,  and  of  the  third  class 
every  three,  have  a  mutual  common  line  to  one  of  the  three  head  exchanges.  The 
subscribers  of  the  fourth  (business)  and  of  the  fifth  (residence)  class  are  connected 
to  one  of  the  five  subexchanges,  and  are  allowed  to  call  only  those  of  the  first  class 
in  an  unlimited  manner,  but  otherwise  are  not  allowed  to  make  more  than  100  free 
calls  during  one  quarter.     Each  call  over  this  number  costs  10  ore  (2.7  cents)." 

Although  a  krone  will  go  practically  as  far  in  Stockholm  as  a  dollar  in  an  Ameri- 
can city  of  equal  rank,  these  rates  appear  to  be  low.  Mr.  Storckenfeldt  said  even 
when  they  were  higher  that  they  were  unreasonably  low  even  for  Swedish  condi- 
tions. But  to  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  they  are  not  as  low  as  they  at  first 
seem,  and  here  is  a  fine  illustration  of  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  two  systems 
operating  in  one  city.    I  quote  a^ain  from  the  report  of  the  Amsterdam  director: 

**  When  considering  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subscriber,  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  persons  who  wish  to  speak  by  telephone  with  all  the 
subscribers,  send  and  receive  telegrams,  and  keep  up  intercommunal  calls,  have  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Riks-telefon,  as  well  as  with  the  Allmanna  Company, 
and  then  have  to  pay  at  least  100 -|- 50  kroner  ($40.50)  a  year,  with  a  minimum  of 
50  +  ^  kroner  ($27.50)  as  entrance  fee.  Further,  every  call  between  the  subscribers 
of  the  Allmanna  and  the  subscribers  of  the  Riks-telefon  costs  also  10  ore  (2.7  cents)." 
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There  are  now  7,000  or  more  subscribers  who  are  required  to  take  both  telephones, 
and  the  number  of  intercommnuicatious  amounted  last  year,  according  to  tbe 
AUmanna's  report,  to  1,099,837.  Tbe  combined  rates  and  tbe  extra  charges,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  annoyance  and  vexation  incident  to  the  duplication  of  instni- 
ments,  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  telephone  asers  in  Stockholm  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  rates,  therefore,  under  these  conditions  are  not  at  all 
what  at  first  glance  they  seem  to  be.  Under  competition,  therefore,  as  seen  in  this 
Stockholm  case,  there  is  a  waste  of  capital  and  energy,  the  public  is  annoyed,  in 
many  cases  overcharged,  and,  in  a  way,  badly  served  oecause  of  a  fight  in  which  it 
has  no  interest.  Thus  far  the  company  has  had  the  best  of  the  fight  so  far  as  victoiy 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  or  public  patronage,  having  now,  as  already  stated, 
about  twice  as  many  stations  as  the  Gk)vemment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  far  has  that  increase  been  affected  by  the  iieceesity 
of  getting  a  grant  through  some  legislative  bodyf — A.  The  private  company  has 
not  had  to  have  a  legislative  grant.  Anyone  is  free  to  conduct  the  bnsineaa  in 
Sweden. 

Q.  Under  what  control  is  the  State  plant  f — A.  The  State  plant  is  operated  by  the 
State  telegraph  and  post  department,  which  has  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
State  highways  and  on  Crown  property.  l*he  municipality  of  Stockholm  has 
stronaly  supported  the  private  company. 

Q.  How  far  has  that  support  to  the  private  company  operated  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  extension  of  the  public  system  f — A.  It  may  have  so  operated  to  some  extent, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  nas.  If  the  Government  could  get  the  business  it  conld  take 
care  of  it  by  overhead  wires.  Its  system  is  not  too  large  for  that.  The  municipality 
has  said  to  the  Government,  **  So  long  as  you  impone  unequal  terms  on  your  compet- 
itor, the  private  company,  we  shall  not  give  you  underground  privileges  within  the 
municipality.''  So  far  as  I  know,  only  in  this  way  has  it  aided  the  company.  The 
State  may  run  its  lines  overhead  to  any  extent,  but  it  can  not  go  underground 
without  the  consent  of  the  municipality.  The  attitude  of  the  municipality  and  tbe 
distribution  of  the  public  patronage  between  the  two  competitors  does  not  snst-ain 
Professor  Parsons  in  his  statemeut  that  under  public  ownership  the*'civic  intereet" 
of  the  people  increases  the  service  and  that  the  people  patronize  their  own  inatitu- 
tious  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  do  private  institutions.  This  is  the  only  ease 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  the  telephone  business  is  concerned,  where  the  people  have 
had  an  oi)purtunity  to  bestow  their  patronage  as  they  prefer  upon  a  public  or  )>rivute 
enterprise,  both  going  concerns. 

When  some  2,000  or  more  stations—those  used  by  the  Government  itself  and  those 
which  it  furnishes  free  or  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  attaching  its  wires  to 
private  property — are  eliminated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  gets  a  very 
small  share  of  the  patronage.  Even  those  who  do  take  its  service  are  not  entirely  free 
to  choose  between  the  two  enterprises.  Hy  discriminutiug  against  tbe  company's 
subHcribers  in  the  use  of  its  lon^-distance  liues,  imposing  an  extra  charge  on  every 
long-distance  message  originating  at  a  company  station,  it  forces  a  number  of  people 
to  take  its  service  merely  to  avoid  these  extra  charges.  This  accounts  for  many 
duplicates,  that  is,  both  services  at  one  place.  At  Amsterdam  the  public  and  the 
press  were  opposed  to  the  taking  over  of  the  telephone  business  by  the  municipality. 
The  facts  in  that  case,  especially  the  meager  development,  do  not  justify  Professor 
Parsoiis's  generalization. 

The  company,  forced  to  economize  in  every  direction,  has  pressed  wages  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  The  relations  between  the  management  and  the  force,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  strained,  and  there  are  ocoisionaf  ruptures.  At  one  time 
an  operators' strike  caused  a  practical  suspension  of  business  to  the  immeasurable 
inconvenience  of  the  public.  The  company's  fiuancing  has  been  declared  bv  comi^e- 
tent  English  experts  to  be  unsound,  and  such  as  would  be  absolutely  illegal  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  paid  dividends  regularly,  but  only  on  a  small  part  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  business;  this  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  underpaid  employees, 
the  plant  which  has  not  been  adequately  maintained,  and  proper  reserves  which 
have  not  been  provided. 

When  speaking  of  conditions  in  various  cities  under  State  or  municipal  manage- 
ment 1  have  referred  to  the  results  obtained  in  these  :Staudinavian  cities  under  pri- 
vate management.  I  have  appreciated  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
abnormal  conditions  at  Stockholm.  Were  this  done  the  facts  as  modified,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  would  at  least  equal  those  at  Copenhagen ;  and  these  are  quite 
sufficient  to  Justify  my  statements.  Further,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
with  such  a  modification  San  Francisco,  an  American  city  fairly  comparable  as  to 
size  and  general  conditions  with  Stockholm,  would  stand  far  ahead  ot  the  Swedish 
capital  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  enterprising  general  managerof  the  Allmanna  Company  has  kept  well  informed 
about  telephone  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     He  has  recently  made  arrange 
ments  to  conduct  the  telephone  industry  in  two  of  the  leading  cities  of  Russia,     lie 
visits  this  country  occasionally.     1  referre^l  this  morning  to  the  fact  that  he  bad  on 
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several  ocoasions  spoken  most  faTorably  of  oar  New  York  conditions.    I  have  here 
two  letters  from  him.    In  one,  written  3  years  ago,  he  says : 

**  We  are  goinfi  to  boild  qnite  a  new  central  exchange,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  directors  of  the  company  may  consider  it  necessary  S>t  me  to  see  the  new  arrange- 
ments for  central  exchanges  in  yoar  country,  always  so  ahead  of  everything.*'  He 
is  ahead  of  everything  in  Europe,  and  that  is  his  remark  at  that  time.  Just  3  years 
later,  in  February,  1901, 1  received  a  letter  from  him  from  Moscow.  These  are  private 
letters,  but  I  do  not  think  I  abuse  his  confidence  at  all  or  that  he  would  object  to  my 
naing  them  in  this  way.  He  says :  **  We  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  same 
faculty  of  working  quickly  as  the  sons  of  the  New  World.    Yon  ask  me  when  I  am 

foing  to  pay  your  couutry  a  visit.    To  that  question  I  can  answer,  in  2  or  3  months, 
winh  before  starting  tlie  great  new  business  in  Russia  to  see  and  learn  from  the 
enormous  progress  of  telephone  matters  in  America  since  we  last  met." 

I  have  hastily  ran  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  showinff  that  the  cheapest  and 
poorest  conditions  obtain  through  Government  and  mnnicij^al  ovmership;  that  the 
next  best  conditions  tire  obtained  under  private  ownership  with  Government  control ; 
and  that  the  best  conditions  are  obtained  where  there  is  the  least  restricted  private 
ownership.  That  is  the  case  of  Stockholm.  The  private  company  has  outstripped 
the  Government  against  odds.  In  not  one  of  the  oases  where  there  is  Government 
or  municipal  ownership  have  we  found  adequate  facilities,  efficient  service,  reason- 
able rates,  and  a  self-sustaining  system.  Speaking  generally,  now,  for  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  America,  there  are  20  American  and  44  European  cities  with  200,000  or 
more  population.  In  the  American  group,  per  thousand  of  population  there  are  21 
telephones;  in  the  European  group,  13  telephones;  almost  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
Anierican  cities.  Among  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more.  New  York  stands  at  the  top, 
with  twice  as  many  telephones  per  capita  as  any  city  in  its  class  except  Berlin ;  and 
I  have  explained  the  causes  of  development  in  Berlin.  Of  the  cities  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000,  Boston  is  at  the  top,  with  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  European  city 
except  Hamburg,  and  almost  twice  as  many  as  Hamburg.  Of  the  cities  that  run 
from  200,000  to  500,000,  Stockholm  is  at  the  top,  with  San  Francisco  a  close  second. 
It  Is  possible  that  San  Francisco  may  now  be  ahead.  At  the  date  named  (January 
1,  1901)  San  Francisco  had  21,234,  as  aj^ainst  22,000  in  Stockholm.  The  European 
small  towns  have  shown  a  most  insignificant  development,  and  the  American  small 
towns  a  very  great'development.  In  all  these  fignres  I  have  not  included  the  inde» 
pendent  telephone  companies,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  wished  to  present  any 
figures  showing  duplicate  systems.  The  independent  companies  claim  to  have  a 
T'ery  large  development,  and  however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  claim, 
it  only  strengthens  the  case  in  favor  of  America. 

President  Hadley,  in  ''Railroad  Transportation/'  calls  attention  to  a  diiTerence 
between  American  and  European  ideas  which  I  think  worth  remembering  in  this 
connection.  He  says:  ''There  is  one  respect  in  which  England  and  America  are 
like  one  another,  but  sharply  different  from  France,  Germany,  or  other  European 
countries.  It  is  in  the  way  in  whic!h  people  in  g^eneral  are  disposed  to  regard  Gov- 
ernmental interference.  The  English  and  American  maxim  is  that  whatever  can  be 
done  without  Government  should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  Government  should  be.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  say- 
ing that  our  Anglo-American  idea  of  liberty  is  not  developed  in  continental  Europe. 
When  a  Frenchman  speaks  of  liberty,  it  is  not  so  much  freedom  from  interference 
with  his  own  movements  that  he  seeks  as  the  right  and  power  to  interfere  with 
other  people's  movements.  What  he  really  wants  is  political  power.  A  party 
may  call  itself  Liberal  or  Republican  |  but  when  it  gets  into  power  it  governs  about 
as  strictly  as  its  predecessor.  Sometimes  there  is  a  monarchy,  sometimes  a  democ- 
racy;  but  there  is  always  a  bureaucracy,  a  government  by  officeholders." 

When  we  consider  that  difference  in  ideas  and  at  the  same  time  remembt^r  that  the 
telephone  development  under  private  ownership  in  the  United  States  is  so  far  ahead 
of  that  in  Europe  under  governmental  and  municipal  ownership,  we  may  safely 
conclnde  that  the  best  possible  results  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  industry  to 
private  enterprise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  has  been  the  effect  in  those  cities  and  States  where 
independent  telephone  companies  have  been  established  upon  the  charges  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  f — A.  I  answered  that  question  in  respect  to  my  territory 
by  saying  that  there  were  4  towns  where  we  have  had  opposition,  and  that  we  have 
not  put  in  in  those  4  towns  any  rates  which  we  have  not  put  in  in  towns  of  similar 
size  and  circumstancee  elsewhere  in  the  territory. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it  about  the  city  of  Detroit f — A.  The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  very 
peculiar  history.  I  was  qnite  familiar  with  the  conditions  there  at  one  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  exact  conditions  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
understand  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  there  and  that  the  competition  cre- 
ated worse  conditions  than  existed  previously. 
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Q.  How  about  the  State  of  Indiana  which  has  a  telephone  ay  stem  covering  pietty 
nearly  the  whole  State,  called  the  New  Telephone,  if  I  remember  correctly? — A.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  such  a  system.  I  saw  a  press  statement  yesterday  reapeci- 
iue  the  telephone  development  in  Indiana,  showing  that  there  was  a  very  large 
independent  development  there,  but  as  to  the  exact  details  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  that  exchange  was  established  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  ihefe 
was. 

Q.  Yon  are  more  familiar  with  matters  in  your  own  territory.  I  did  not  know 
but  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  you  might  know  respecting  it. — ^A.  No. 

Q.  In  these  ti^ures  that  you  have  given  of  stations,  etc.,  in  this  country  in  compari- 
son with  cities  in  Europe  and  everywhere  else,  are  yon  giving  the  figures  of  your  own 
busiuens  or  have  you  taken  in  any  independent  figures f — A.  I  have  taken  the  Bel] 
figures  only.  As  I  said,  so  far  as  comparisons  between  this  country  and  Europe  are 
concerned,  the  showing  for  this  country  would  be  better  if  we  included  the  inde- 
pendent figures.    But  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  consider  any  duplicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  I  have  a  qaestion  which  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, desires  to  be  submitted  to  you,  and  it  is  this:  If  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  tele- 
phone rate  charged  by  the  Bell  company  is  $24  per  year  for  single  unlimited  service, 
loii^- distance  phone,  and  $15  a  year  secures  unlimited  service  with  but  3  phonee  on 
a  line,  how  much  less  is  your  cost  in  Ithaca,  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants,  than  io 
Washington  or  Boston,  and  why  f — A.  I  can  only  say  as  to  that,  that  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Ithaca  or  Washington  or  Boston  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  use 
exact  figures ;  but,  speaking  generally,  I  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  I  said 
this  morning  about  the  difi'erence  in  cost  of  furnishing  service  in  a  large  city  and  in 
a  small  town.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  it  costs  more  per  any  unit 
of  measure  to  render  telephone  service  in  a  large  city  than  in  a  small  town,  but  just 
make  a  few  suggestions  that  may  make  it  a  little  clearer  to  you.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  talkingabout  rendering  a  service,  not  about  selling  or 
renting  or  manufacturing  things  that  can  be  stored  and  sold  piecemeal  or  in  balk  at 
will.  And  then  that  more  than  half  the  operating  expenses  go  for  labor;  the  variooi 
figures  1  have  given  you  show  that  wages,  as  well  as  rents,  and  many  other  items 
that  enter  into  the  question  are  higher — much  higher— in  the  great  city  than  In  th^ 
small  town.  Take  a  small  town  with  an  overhead  plant  with  lines  generally  less 
than  1  mile  long.  Any  talk  involves  only  2  miles  of  wire,  as  a  rule.  Usually  beyond 
that  point  there  is  a  mileage  charge.  The  operation  of  connecting  two*  stations 
together  is  very  simple;  the  labor  involved  is  ver^  slight.  Now,  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  take  a  great  city  where  you  have  60  times  the  number  of  telephones. 
You  do  not  have  60  multiples  or  60  duplicates  of  the  place  where  yon  had  1,000 
phones,  because  the  whole  60,000  must  be  so  provided  with  plant  and  switching 
facilities  that  on  demand  of  anyone  that  particular  one  may  be  connected  with  any 
other  one.  These  60  groups  of  thousands  must  be  so  tied  together  with  trnnk 
lines  and  plant  that  is  not  represented  by  any  factor  at  all  in  your  small  exchange, 
and  this  switching  must  be  done  by  operators  that  perform  laoor  which  is  not  per- 
formed at  all  in  your  small  exchange.  Therefore  in  a  large  exchange  you  require 
many  fold  more  labor  and  more  plant  to  accomplish  a  particular  thing  than  yon  had 
in  the  small  exchange. 

Another  thing:  in  the  large  exchange  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large  anrplm 
plant.  In  your  underground  work  you  must  use  cables  of  standard  size.  If  yonr 
standard  is  100  wires  or  50  wires,  you  may  have  to  take  100  wires  where  you  need 
only  51,  or  you  may  have  to  take  50  wires  where  you  need  only  20;  so  that  von  have 
always  quite  a  large  surplus  plant,  which  yon  do  not  have  in  the  small  place,  and 
interest  and  depreciation  run  on  that  surplus  plant  all  the  time.  There  are  anrplus 
subways  for  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  when  once  the 
street  is  opened  ample  conduits  for  future  growth  must  be  laid,  for  yon  can  not  be 
always  taking  up  the  streets.  In  the  large  place  yon  have  a  great  investment 
lying  idle  during  the  slack  hours  of  the  night  and  a  large  part  of  the  day.     Your 

Slant  must  be  right  up  to  the  highest  requirement  of  the  busiest  5  minutes  of  the 
ay.  In  the  city  the  work  of  the  24  hours  is  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  a 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon-  2  or  3  hours — and  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  In  the 
small  place  it  is  spread  out  over  the  whole  12  hours — that  is,  more  generally  spread 
out.  Now,  in  the  small  place,  if  you  talk  with  another  man,  you  are  monopolizing  a 
wire  which  can  not  be  over  2  miles  long — relatively  a  cheap  wire.  If  yon  are  at  the 
Battery  and  talk  to  a  man  in  Harlem,  your  message  does  not  flow  along  the  line 
with  a  lot  of  other  messages  following  it,  as  street  cars  full  of  passengers  rnn  over  a 
track,  but  yon  take  the  entire  plant,  the  entire  wire,  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
and  you  monopolize  that  entire  wire.  Not  another  single  man  can  get  on  it  while 
your  conversation  is  going  on.  So  that  the  message  in  the  great  city  la  not  the  equal 
of  the  message  in  the  small  town.  The  cost  of  the  one  is  insignificant  as  compan^l 
with  the  cost  of  the  other. 
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I  ftppreciate  that  that  arganient  might,  without  some  <;oiTecting  force  coming  in 
somewhere,'  carry  you  to  a  point  where  yon  would  say  that  the  more  business  you  get 
the  worse  oif  yon  are;  and  that  has  been  frequently  urged.  But  the  message-rate 
principal  brought  in  that  correcting  factor  in  New  York,  and  we  abandoned  the  sta- 
tion as  the  unit  of  measuring  things  and  took  the  message  instead.  Now,  the  mes- 
sage in  the  great  city  costs  you  vastly  more  than  the  message  in  the  small  cit^,  but 
the  Yolume  of  traffic  tends  to  equalize  that  thing,  to  bring  down  the  cost  m  the 
great  city,  because  you  have  got  more  business  to  handle. 

Then,  again,  yon  must  remember  that  every  message  occupies  your  whole  line. 
Yon  can  not  send  your  traffic  over  the  line  as  you  do  on  a  railroad.  If  you  had  one 
railroad  track  and  your  traffic  ^ot  beyond  the  capacity  of  that  track,  you  would 
keep  that  track  going  at  its  full  capacity  aod  yon  would  put  another  track  along- 
side of  it,  and  another  and  another;  but  in  a  comprehensive  telephone  system  the 
limitations  upon  the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  single  line  are  such  that  you 
can  not  go  on  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad.  Now,  in  a  place  like  New  York  City,  with 
short  business  hours,  you  can  send  comparatively  few  messages  over  a  line;  that  is, 
as  compared  with  the  number  that  you  might  send  if  you  were  distributing  them 
over  the  whole  12  hours. 

And  another  thiug,  the  traffic  must  be  so  limited  that  when  one  man  wants  to 
talk  with  any  other  one  among  the  60,000  he  mnstget  that  one  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  is  not  as  if  you  were  sending  your  traffic  from  one  terminal  to  another 
terminal  and  providing  only  enough  tracks  to  shoot  it  through.  But  you  have  60,000 
people  and  each  one  must  have  the  potentiality  of  an  immedu^te  connection  with 
any  other  of  the  60,000.  If  you  should  overload  your  lines,  the  result  would  be  that 
a  great  many  of  the  lines  would  be  busy  and  your  service  would  be  inferior. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  management  of  the  New  York  exchange  has  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  management  been  proportionate  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  plant?  And  then,  supplementary  to  that,  which  may 
explain  that  question,  is  there  any  point  where  a  percentage  of  the  service  may  be 
added  without  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  mauagemeiitf — A.  There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  charges  shall  be  made. 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that,  in  railroad  transportation,  for  example,  the  point 
is  never  reached  where  you  can  carry  additional  traffic  for  nothing.  So  in  the  han- 
dling of  telephone  traffic  you  never  reach  a  point  where  ^on  can  carry  more  traffic 
for  nothing. 

Q.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  are  there  not,  in  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  not  those  fixed  charges  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of  business  yon 
may  do,  assuming  that  yon  do  any  business  at  all,  of  course f    For  instance,  you 
have  to  have  a  superintendent,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yon  have  to  have  a  manager  of  your  exchange? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  girls  employed ;  you  have  to  have  a 
certain  size  of  switchboard;  yon  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  wires;  yon  have 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  connections.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  within 
what  limits  this  is  elastic,  permitting  a  certain  amount  of  loading  without  iucreas- 
ing  the  number  of  girls,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  switchboard,  without 
increasing  the  superintendents  and  management,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  my  ques- 
tion is  to  meet  exactly  that  point  which  you  raised  a  few  moments  ago,  that  the 
paradox  is  sometimes  made,  taking  the  argument  of  the  telephone  company,  that 
the  more  business  yon  do  the  nearer  you  are  to  bankruptcy.  Now,  I  want  to  find 
out  where  the  happy  medium  is  between  doing  too  much  and  too  little  business,  if 
there  is  snch.  For  instance,  in  the  steel  line  we  understand  that  a  steel  mill  run  at 
its  full  capacity  can  be  run  more  economically  than  if  it  is  run  two-thirds  time,  and 
that  frequently  steel  mills  run  full  time  and  Hell  their  surplus  in  foreign  conntries 
because  of  that  fact.  I  understand  that  to  a  limited  degree  that  may  apply  here, 
and  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  far  it  might  apply  here. — A.  Of  course  that  same  line 
of  reasoning  does  not  apply  here,  because  we  are  not  producing  a  product  that  can 
be  stored.  Our  product  is  a  service  rendered.  Now,  unquestionably,  if  you  have 
your  plan<  and  your  skeleton  organization,  such  as  you  have  defined  it,  yon  can 
within  certain  limits  add  work  at  very  little  additional  cost;  but  when  you  dispose 
of  that  additional  service  at  very  little  charge  you  depriveyourself  of  earnings  that 
would  enable  you  to  reduce  other  charges  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of  your 
system  to  the  general  public.  One  man  would  think  the  one  course  preferable,  per- 
haps, and  another  the  other.  You  suggest  that  there  is  a  product  that  might  be 
sold  at  a  very  low  figure;  in  other  words,  that  certain  messages  to  very  heavy  users 
could  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  at  all.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is  whether,  after  your  plant  is  established,  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  loading 
of  the  plant  which  makes  it  possible,  perhaps,  for  the  plant  to  be  run  at  its  full 
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capacity  and  which,  for  all  practical  parposee,  coets  nothing,  and  whether  there  is 
not  a  poiut  where  that  loading  can  he  made  for  the  benefit  of  alt  the  snbscribere  and 
will  fieonre  a  reduction  of  the  rate  to  each  ? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  what  we  are  aiming 
at,  and  have  heen  aiming  at.  Our  endeavor,  ever  since  1894,  I  may  say,  haa  been  to 
so  arrange  our  rates  as  to  afford  the  largest  benefits  to  the  public  and  give  them  the 
best  facilities.  But  there  is  one  that  you  must  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  limit 
to  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  telephone  line — not  as  a  single  line  between  two  pointi, 
but  as  part  of  a  very  complicated  and  very  extensive  system  of  lines,  any  two  of 
which  may  have  to  be  connected  at  any  moment.  One  mieht  use  his  telephone  50 
or  more  times  a  day,  but  Huch  use  is  only  possible  when  the  line  over  which  Hurh 
a  number  of  mesRages  is  sent  is  connected  with  other  lines  not  used  to  that  extent. 
That  line  is  so  fully  occupied  by  ontward  messages  that  few,  if  any,  incoming  mes- 
sages can  be  Imndled  over  it.  Practically  it  is  **  busy ''  to  all  inqnirers.  It  is  obvion$ 
that  all  lines  could  not  be  used  to  any  such  extent;  an  attempt  to  so  nae  them  woold 
necessarily  result  in  complete  failure.  If  a  large  part  of  the  lines  were  so  need  ^ 
service  would  be  inferior  and  unsatisfactory.  Incidentally  the  costs  would  be  vasllj 
increased  because  of  the  futile  use  of  plant  and  labor  in  performing  the  work  to 
ascertain  that  the  line  wanted  is  busy.  For  example,  a  subscriber  in  Harlem,  let  u 
say,  wautH  to  reach  a  downtown  point.  He  gives  his  order.  The  Harlem  operator 
and  the  trunk-line  operator  do  practically  as  much  work  to  ascertain  that  the  down- 
town man  is  ''busy'*  as  they  would  do  to  put  the  call  through.  The  waste  of  labor 
and  plant  would  be  enormous.  The  average  use  per  line  would  doabtless  be 
increased  by  lower  raten.  It  has  been  increased  by  lower  rates,  and  the  New  York 
system  may  to>day  be  capable  of  carrying  more  traffic  than  it  does  carry  without 
detriment  to  the  service,  but  these  facts  may  show  you  that  the  problem  is  not  a 
simple  one.  A  connnon  statement  by  those  who  have  not  hud  experience  in  the 
matter  is  that  hy  reducing  the  rates  by  half  the  business  would  be  increased  at  least 
fourfold,  and  the  net  prohts  to  the  company  would  be  increased.  If  this  were  true^ 
self  interest  alone  would  lead  the  telephone  company  to  so  reduce  its  ratef«  at  once. 
Professor  Parsons  says  in  his  testimony  that  a  proper  rate  for  any  large  city  should 
be  $30  a  year.  I  assume  that  he  means  this  as  the  proper  rate  for  unlimitt*d  use — • 
ilat  rate.  I  have  already  shown  you  that  wages  alone  in  New  York  exceed  that 
amount  per  station.  Were  such  a  rate  fair  in  New  York  the  New  Y''ork  Telephone 
Company  could  not  hold  the  tield,  and  ought  not  to  hold  it. 

To  show  you  that  our  rates  are  fairly  well  arranged  to  bring  out  the  results  yon 
speak  of,  I  may  say  that  in  Manhattan  we  begin  at  $60  for  600  messages;  then  run  the 
additional  message  rate  down  from  6  to  3  cents  per  message,  along  a  gradaat4*d  scale 
under  which  at  a  point  within  the  average  trattic  carrying  capacity  of  the  line,  we 
reach  about  $240.  (See  £xhibit  li  at  end  of  testimony.)  Now  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  can  not  get  on  with  only  one  line:  their  business  requires  more 
than  that;  and  our  rates  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  traffic  overloads  the  line 
we  can  give  a  private  branch  exchange,  with  two  lines  and  with  two  stations  with- 
out chan<>:e  ot  rate.  Bv  the  operation  of  the  rate  itself  we  avoid  the  basy-llDe 
trouble,  which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  was  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance  thai 
we  had.     I  will  insert  a  card  showing  these  rates  at  the  various  points. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  $60  rate.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  the  excltisi^'e 
use  of  the  line  of  $15  or  less,  the  idea  being  that  two  moderate  usei^  can  use  Che  line 
together.  Our  system  is  such  that  we  can  signal  one  without  signaling  the  other, 
so  that  the  service  is  first  class.  But  if  a  man  wants  the  line  exclusively  and  sends 
only  600  messages,  he  pays  $15  extra,  but  that  extra  charge  is  gradually  worked  oat 
of  the  schedule  and  (ii8a{>pears.    At  2,100  messages  they  are  all  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  free  service  to  the  city  of  New  York? — A.  Not  that  I  can  think  of. 
The  city  pay^  for  its  service.  There  may  be  a  little,  here  and  there  a  line  ^iven  to 
the  police  or  tire  department  as  a  courtesy,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  oity  pays 
for  its  telephones. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  meaus  of  estimating  the  cost  per  telephone f — A.  The  cost  of 
sers^ice  per  telephone  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  useful  figure  where  you  have  the  com- 
plexity of  a  .message  rate,  because  your  station  is  not  the  unit  at  all.  We  do  not 
fix  the  cost  that  way. 

Q.  Y'our  cost,  wliatever  it  is,  has  to  include  the  royalties  to  the  parent  company^— 
A.  We  pay  no  royalties  to  the  parent  company. 

Q.  Do  you  not  pay  royalties  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  f — A.  No.  We  rent 
our  instruments  from  the  Hell  Telephone  Company  and  pay  a  rental. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  royalty  f— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  buy  the  instruments? — A.  No;  we  rent  them,  and  they  furnish  ns 
efficient  instruments.  If  they  go  wrong,  as  they  frequently  do,  they  are  returned  to 
them,  and  they  replace  them  with  others  perfectly  good.  I  think  we  pay  only  a  fair 
rental,  considering  the  value  we  get  from  that  transaction,  but  nothing  in  the  wa^ 
of  royalties. 
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Q.  Is  yours  odo  of  the  companies  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  owns  51  per 
cent  off — A.  Speaking  from  general  knowledge,  I  think  it  owns  at  least  that;  hnt  I 
am  not  a  stockholder  of  either  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  follow  in  any  way  the  practice  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  giving  favors  to  politicians  and  public  officials — in 
giving  franks  to  thorn  f — A.  The  State  of  New  York,  in  adopting  its  new  constitu- 
tion not  long  a^o,  prevented  the  giving  of  franks  to  any  public  official,  and  Hince 
the  adoption  ot  that  constitution  no  frank  has  ever  been  issued  to  a  public  official 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Would  that  part  of  the  constitution  interfere  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany's giving  free  telephone  service  to  an  official  or  politician  of  the  State  of  New 
York  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  the  city  of  New  Yorkf — A.  Not  only  free  service,  but  any  discrimination  in 
favor  of  that  officer.    So  far  as  1  know,  no  such  discrimination  has  ever  been  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  newspaper  press  of  New  York  receive  any  spe- 
cial favors  in  respect  to  rates? — A.  We  have  no  newspaper  rates.  The  larger  papers 
take  the  private  branch- exchange  service  and  pay  the  regular  rates.  I  have  a  letter 
here  &om  the  New  York  Journal.  (Reading :)  ''We  have  found  the  branch  exchange 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  the  business  of  publishing  a  newspaper. 
We  make  constant  use  of  the  telephone  for  intercommunication  between  our  various 
departments,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  use  of  the  system  effects  a  saving  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  exchange." 

And  that  is  absolutely  regular  rates  in  every  respect. 

(^.  (H^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Ihe  case  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  was  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony given  before  this  commission.  It  was  stated  that  under  a  cooperative  plan, 
which  the  people  have  there  now,  the  actual  cost  to  a  subscriber  is  $3  a  year  for  a 
residence  phone  and  $18  a  year  for  a  business  phone,  and  that,  prior  to  tliat  arrange- 
ment, the  charge  by  the  Hell  Telephone  (N>m]>auy  was  $36  a  year  for  a  residence 
phone  and  $48  a  year  for  a  business  phone.  I  sliould  like  to  ask  you  if  the  diiier- 
ence  between  $3  a  year  and  $18  a  year,  and  $36  a  year  and  $48  a  year,  in  your  opin- 
ion, represented  clean  proHts  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company? — A.  Well,  I  can  only 
say,  as  to  that,  that  1  will  leave  it  to  your  good  Judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  anv 
telephone  service  could  be  furnished  by  any  company  anywhere  at  $3  a  year  which 
pursued  methods  of  accounting  that  would  throw  into  its  accounts  all  the  items  of 
expense.  But  even  if  you  have  a  cooperative  concern  where  everybody  pitches  in 
and  dot*8  everything  that  is  needed  to  he  done,  that  is,  if  the  cooperators  furnish 
the  phones  and  put  them  up,  and  do  all  the  work  and  charge  nothing  for  the  time, 
even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  efficient  service  at  $3  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  far  as  you  knovr,  are  the  charges  for  rental  of  tele- 
phones by  the  Bell  company  the  same  to  all  exchanges  throughout  the  United 
States  f— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  statement  is  made  that  in  England  you  can  send  tel- 
egrams free  over  the  telephone.  Does  that  mean  that  the  charge  is  the  same  for  a 
telegram  that  is  sent  over  the  telegraph  wires  and  over  the  telephone  wires f — A.  I 
do  oot  know  Just  what  is  meant. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  itf — A.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  anyone  may  call 
either  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  send  a  telegram  by  making  previous  arrange- 
ments with  the  telegraph  company  for  keeping  an  account  there  without  any  addi- 
tional charge  for  the  telephone  service  involved,  over  and  above  what  he  is  otherwise 
charged. 

Qj  What  he  is  otherwise  charged  by  the  telephone  company  f — A.  For  any  other 
hnsiuess.  For  instance,  to  make  the  comparison  absolutely  fair,  let  us  take  one  of 
our  old-time  stations  where  a  man  paid  $240  a  year  for  all  the  service  he  got  or  could 
get  over  one  wire.  Now,  suppose  ne  arranged  with  the  Western  Union  company  or 
the  Postal  company  for  sending  telegrams  over  the  telephone.  He  might  call  those 
offices  as  many  times  as  he  pleased  and  ho  was  not  charged  anything  in  addition  for  it. 
Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  monopoly  in  the  telephone  service  of  the 
comitn-,  or  whether  there  can  be  any  f — A*  Well,  that  is  a  very  large  question,  quite 
beyond  me.     I  do  not  know  that  1  understand  exactly.     All  things  are  possible. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  a  monopoly  of  the  system  on  Manhattan  Island,  have  you,  at 
the  present  timet — A.  We  are  the  only  telephone  company  conducting  the  telephone 
bnsioess  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Q*  Therefore,  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  service  on  Manhattan  Island  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Bell  Telephone  Conipanv  h.'vs  competitors,  I  judge,  in  other  pa?ts  of 
thecountryf— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  and  even  some  places  in  your  territory  f  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  they  have  the  same  facilities  for  the  business  that  you  have, 
m  instruments  and  patents  and  everything? — A.  We  are  all  equal  before  the  law,  as  I 
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understand  it,  and  if  one  or  the  other  has  patents — and  they  hoth  claim  to  have — ^it  has 
those  possessions  under  the  law  of  the  land  and  it  is  entitled  to  what  they  are  worth ; 
hut  I  know  of  no  inequalities. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  an  independent  company  would  he  iree  to  go  into  the 
city  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  Washington  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company — if  that  company  hnn  a  monopoly  m  any  way  that  woald  pre- 
vent an  independent  company  from  doing  it.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  an 
independent  company  ^oing  into  the  city  of  New  Yorkf — A.  Why,  yes;  there  are 
60,2(X)  telephone  subscrihers  getting  efficient  telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates 
from  a  company  which  is  contiunalFv  working  to  extend  its  Hystem  and  to  increase  its 
popularity  among  its  subscribers.  But  so  far  as  any  legal  restriction  upon  any  otiirr 
company's  coming  into  the  field  is  concerned,  if  it  complieH  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  with  the  regulations  of  the  municipality,  I  know  of  nothing  to 
keep  it  out.     We  are  competing  on  strictly  business  grounds. 

Q.  The  stateineut  has  been  made  that  the  more  you  reduce  the  rates  the  greater 
will  be  the  use  of  the  telephone;  and  it  seems  that  the  independent  rouipanies, 
wherever  they  have  come  in  opposition  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  have  rednced 
the  rates  and  increased  the  service.  I  wondered  if  that  would  not  be  the  effect  in 
New  York. — A.  The  general  statement  that  the  more  you  reduce  the  rates  the  greater 
will  be  the  uneof  the  service  is  quitu  trne.  That  has  been  our  experience  in  New 
York.  The  great  reductions  and  modiHcations  in  rates  which  we  have  made  from 
time  to  time  have  produced  a  most  wonderful  growth  and  extension  of  the  telephone 
system,  increased  the  use  of  the  service,  and  made  it  more  valuable  to  the  public 
in  every  way.  You  may  remember  that  when  speaking  this  morning  of  the  unpar- 
alleled growth  in  our  system  during  the  last  0  or  8  years  1  attributed  it  chiefly  to 
our  repeated  modiiicatious  and  reductions  of  rates.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  3^ou  can  n  it  go  and  survive.  I  have  shown  that  in  rendering  service  in  New 
York  at  the  present  rates  the  operating  expenses  take  about  65  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings,  indicating  only  a  safe  and  conservative  management.  If  the  percentage  were 
greater  than  that,  you  could  not  get  capital  to  make  the  extensions  required  by  the 
public.  I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that,  as  compared  with  rates  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  considering  what  we  give  for  the  money  and  what  they  give  for 
the  money,  our  rates  are  reasonable;  and  that  the  fact  that  New  York  nas  the 
greatest  per  capita  ilevelopnient  among  cities  of  its  kind  and  class  iu  the  world 
sliows  that  the  public  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  service  and  the  rates.  You 
must  always  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  I  made  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  limit  upon 
the  capacity  of  your  plant. 

(^.  Is  there  a  growing  mutuality  or  community  of  interest  between  the  telephone 
system  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  systi^nit — A.  Why,  the  Western  UnioD 
Company  triinsniits  messages,  and  tlte  telephone  oompany  is,  generally  speakiug, 
in  the  same  business.  Wo  arc  both  competing  for  public  patronage,  but  we  do  an 
entirely  different  class  of  business.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  two  kinds  of 
business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  or  ownership  between  the  two — the  same 
men  on  both  boards  of  directors,  for  instance? — A.  I  am  not  a  director  of  the  vom- 
pany,  but  from  general  newspaper  reports  you  know  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than 
I  do  that  some  gentlemen  are  on  both  boards.     That  is  a  public  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  riiiLLiPS.)  Do  yon  or  do  you  not  know  the  directors  of  the  company 
you  represent? — A.  I  know  them.  I  can  supply  the  names.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Q.  Is  long-distance  telephoning  displacing  to  any  appreciable  degree  the  businew 
of  the  teieffrapii  companies? — A.  I  have  no  exact  information  on  that.  I  think  the 
result  usually  is  that  if  yon  provide  the  pnblic  with  facilities  they  use  them.  If 
you  throw  a  bridge  across  a  stream,  you  compete  in  a  certain  sense  with  the  feriy; 
but  if  you  watch  closely  you  will  find  that  the  ferry  and  bridge  will  both  do  more 
business  than  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Your  company  at  the  present  time  is  a  subordinate  com- 
pauy  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  out 
know  what  the  legal  relations  are. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  to  lead  up  to  the  question  whether,  as  far  as  yon  know, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  doing  any  telegraph  businessf— 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  ^on  any  information  as  to  whether  the  long-distance    \ 
telephone  of  the  Bell  Company  is,  in  any  degree,  cutting  into  the  profits  of  the  tel- 
egraph companies? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  under  that  head  from  the  telegraph  peo- 
ple?— A.  No.  If  they  have  any  complaints  to  make  they  probably  would  not  make 
them  to  me. 

Q.  Is  there  ever  any  violation  of  secrecy  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  service?    Do 
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yon  have  any  complaiDts  on  that  head  f — A.  The  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  laws 
on  that  sabject  makiug  it  a  misdemeanor,  I  think|  to  divulge  telephone  messages, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
once  in  a  great  while  some  subscriber  thinks  that  bis  conversation  has  been  listened 
t-o  and  used;  bnt  1  should  say  that  during  my  experience  I  have  not  heard,  on  an  aver- 
age, two  such  complaints  iu  a  year;  and  upon  investigation  I  have  never  fonnd  that 
any  such  divulging  of  the  secrets  of  subscribers  has  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Does  not  your  system  provide  a  safeguard  against  inter- 
ruption by  an  outsider  while  conversation  is  going  onf  — A.  Oh,  if  the  wire  were  ou 
a  housetop,  a  man  might  go  there  and  attach  instruments  to  it  and  listen. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Take  your  wires  in  conduits. — A. 
There  would  be  no  means  for  anyone  to  tap  them. 

Q.  No;  I  understand.  But  if  there  were  two  or  three  persons  on  the  same  wire — 
what  yon  call  unlimited  service,  but  no  direct  wire — would  it  be  possible  for  either 
of  the  other  two  to  break  in  while  one  was  nsing  the  wire,  or  do  you  have  an  attach- 
ment by  which  that  is  impossible? — ^A.  A  lookout f 

Q.  That  is  what  1  mean. — A.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  of  those  things,  because  we 
have  vek*y  few  party  lines  in  service.    Nearly  all  of  ours  are  direct. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  A. 

COBBSSPOHDEirCE  SELATINQ  TO  TELEPHONE  8T8TEM  IN  THE  DEPABTHENT  OF 

THE  INTEBIOS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Wiishington,  D»  C,  January  4,  189S. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  be^  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  Departmental  telephonic  system. 
So  fares  this  office  is  concerned,  during  the  2  years  that  have  passed  since  its  instal- 
I;itiou,  there  has  not  been  an  entire  day  when  it  gave  satisfactory  service  through- 
out the  building.  It  has  been  a  daily  source  of  vexation,  and  has  caused  more 
inconvenience  than  the  old  method  of  sending  messengers  to  convey  communications. 
At  times  it  seems  to  work  fairly  well,  but  there  are  occasions  when  in  the  midst  of 
a  conversation  it  will  suddenly  suspend. 

Frequent  complaints  have  gone  from  this  office  to  the  Department,  and  efforts 
bave  been  made  to  correct  the  difficulties,  but  sometimes  the  repairer  would  scarcely 
depart  before  the  same  trouble,  or  worse,  would  be  discovered. 

Unless  it  can  be  made  into  a  system  that  will  perform  proper  service,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  it  be  entirely  removed. 

Very  respectfully,  Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Director, 


Department  ok  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

September  ^8, 1898, 

Dear  Colonel  Kizer:  The  telephone  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Survey  building  is 
absolutely  worthless.    Much  time  is  lost  in  trying  to  use  it,  and  generally  a  messen- 
ger  is  sent  from  the  telephone  room  with  the  message  that  our  instrument  can  not 
manage.    Can  not  something  be  done  to  improve  or  replace  the  thing f 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  W.  Clark,  Chief  Chemist. 

[Indorsement.] 

September  28, 1898. 
Respectfhlly  forwarded  to  the  chief  clerk,  Interior  Department. 
This  complaint  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  Departmental  telephone  in 
the  Survey  buildini;,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  made  ever  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  system. 

J  again  urge  the  installation  of  a  practical  system. 

H,  C.  RlZER,  Chief  Cler^, 
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The  Secrbtary  of  thr  Interior. 


Department  ok  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Officv, 
fTaahinffUm,  D.  C,  October  19,  18S7. 


Sir:  I  have  to  call  your  attentioa  to  the  workinfts  of  the  Department  telephone 
service,  which  is  totally  UDsatisfactory  and  unreliable,  and  that  althoagh  frec^uoit 
repairs  aud  attempts  are  made  to  remedy  the  difficulties  they  appear  to  result  lu  no 
practical  improvement. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  some  better  system  be  adopted  to  afford  a  mare 
satisfactory  method  of  communication  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Department 
now  reached  only  by  thlR  inefficient  system. 
Very  respectfully, 

BiNOER  Hermann,  Commi^tioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 

Washington,  D,  C,  September  28,  1S97. 
Mr.  £.  M.  Dawson, 

Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Waehingion,  D.  C, 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  in  room  S3 
is  in  very  bad  condition.  It  has  not  been  in  good  shape  for  the  past  5  or  6  weeks, ' 
and  for  the  last  few  dav^s  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  telephone  in 
an  adjoining  room.  This  telephone  is  perhaps  used  more  than  any  other  in  thi.<( 
office,  and  the  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  electrician  of  the  building  to  repair 
it  have  not  met  with  success.  I  must  ask  that,  unless  it  can  be  put  in  better  shape 
than  it  is  now,  it  be  removed  from  the  room  entirely,  as  in  its  present  condition  it 
is  simply  an  aggravation. 

'  Very  respectfully,  Geo.  L.  Morton,  Chirf  Clerk. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
BiTREAU  OK  Pensions,  Office  of  the  Commissionrr, 

Washington,  August  S,  1S98. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  Yot  some  time  past  we  have  had  numerous  complaints  conoeming  our  local 
telephone  service.     I  called  upon  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  reports  from  each  for  your  consideration. 
Very  respect tully, 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Commissiomer, 

(This  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  aooompanied  by  reports  from 
15  chiefs  of  <1i visions,  in  which  the  telephone  service  is  said  to  be  "very  unsatisfac- 
tory," ^'absolutely  worthless,''  ''practically  useless,"  "asource  of  continual  annoy- 
ance," etc.    In  none  of  these  reports  is  the  service  favorably  mentioned.) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  16,  1898, 
Hon.  £.  M.  Dawson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Sir  :  I  regret  exceedingly  to  inform  you  that  the  telephones  in  this  Bureau  are  a 
continual  source  of  annovance,  much  of  the  time  out  of  order,  and  always  unsatis- 
factory, both  as  to  speaking  and  hearing. 

I  inclose  a  letter  of  complaint  from  my  chiefs  of  division.     I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  may  be  able  to  supply  us  with  a  better  service. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

(This  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  4  chiefs  of  divisions,  in  which  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"These  telephones  were  put  in  some  2  or  3  years  ago,  the  object  being,  as  given 
out  at  the  time,  to  facilitate  cpmmunication  between  the  several  divisions  of  this 
Bureau  of  the  Department.  They  are  a  lamentable  failure.  They  never  have  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Even  when  first  put  in,  and  it  was  supposed  the^  were  then 
at  their  best,  tbe^  wer9  ft  source  of  annoyanoe  on  account  of  their  erratic  behavior. 
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They  have  constantly  grown  worse,  until  now  their  work  is  so  uncertain  and  irreg- 
nlar  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value ^  much  of  the  time  they  will  not  work  at  all. 

**  We  do  not  know  where  the  difficulty  lies,  but  naturally  infer  that  it  is  in  the 
thinff  itself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  for  any  purpose  of  our  divisions  they  are  entirely 
worthless,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  if  they  were  removed.") 


Exhibit  B. 

HEW  YOBX  TELEPHOmB  OOMPAflTT— SZOHAirOS  SATES— KAFHATTAK  AITB 

BBOHZ. 

MAlfHATTAN. 

(a)  Message  rates,  direct  line,  and  two-party  line. 


I  Annual  rate  to  be  paid 
Local  mes-  ,  monthly  in  advance. 

aagestobe  I 

sent  in  1 

Direct  line 


year. 


600 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1.600 
1,800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 
8,300 
3,600 
3,900 
4,200 
4,fi00 


S75 
87 
99 
111 
126 
141 
158 
166 
174 
183 
192 
201 
210 
219 
228 


Additional 
local 


line. 


960 

76 

87 

99 

117 

135 

153 


Cents. 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


For  convenience  in  accountingf  contracts  will  be  taken  at  the  above  figures  only ; 
but  in  making  adjustments,  when  the  number  of  messages  sent  is  less  than  the  num- 
ber paid  for,  the  entire  schedule  (which  advances  by  steps  of  100  from  600  to  4,500 
messages  for  direct  lines  and  from  600  to  2,100  for  two-party  lines)  will  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

(b)  Atuciliary  station. 

A  station  auxiliary  to  a  message-rate  station  on  the  same  premises  with  the  main 
station,  but  connected  by  a  separate  direct  line,  will  be  furnished  at  $48  per  annum, 
all  messages  to  be  accounted  for  as  if  sent  from  the  main  station.  Both  hues  will  be 
designated  by  one  drop  number  aud  will  be  adapted  for  use  as  a  '*  double  track.''  A 
subscriber  employing  an  auxiliary  station  may  contribct  for  messages  under  the 
direct-line  schedule  up  to  4,500,  and  beyood  that  number  in  groups  of  400  at  $3  per 
hundred,  the  contract  in  any  cane,  however,  not  to  be  for  more  than  4,500  local 
messages  for  each  line  contracted  for.    Additional  messages  4  cents  each. 

(c)  Private  branch  exchange  schedule. 
[For  a  private  branch  exchange,  on  Manhattan  Island,  south  of  One  hundred  and  eighty-flrst  street.] 


Item. 


Local  switchboard,  transmitter,  and  telephone  at  same 

Each  line  to  the  central  office , 

Each  station  on  the  premises^ - , 

Each  station  elsewhere  (plus  a  mileage  charge,  varying  with  length  of  line) 

The  riffht  to  send  3,600  local  messages  in  one  year 

Additional  local  messages,  4  cents  each,  or  |3  per  hundred  if  contracted  for  in  advance 


Annual 
rate. 


986.00 
86.00 
12.00 
12.00 

108.00 


1  At  hotels  and  apartment  houses  this  rate  is  from  t&  to  912,  according  to  the  number  of  stations 
contracted  for. 

Contracts  will  be  taken  or  renewed  only  at  the  above  figures,  or  figures  reached  by 
a<lvancing  from  3,600  by  steps  of  400;  but  in  making  adjustments  at  the  end  of  the 
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contract  year,  when  the  number  of  messages  sent  is  less  than  the  number  paid  for, 
the  entire  schedule  (which  advances  from  3,600  by  steps  of  400),  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

(d)  Barlem  rate, 

"Harlem/*  comprising  Manhattan  Island  between  110th  and  140th  streets;  a 
"  Harlem"  message  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange 
of  the  company  in  ''Harlem/^  and  a  Manhattan  or  Bronx  message  being  counted  aa 
two  '*  Harlem"  messages. 

Harlem  messages,  each ^.06 

Minimum  monthly  charge 3.25 

Two-station  line;  individual  signaling:  contract  term,  six  months. 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  the  line  an  additional  charge  of  $1.25  per  month. 

THE   BRONX. 

(e)  Flat  raieB — BuHness  or  residence. 

[A  local  mesBBge  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 

Per  year. 

Direct  line $90.00 

Two-station  line 75.00 

(/)  Message  rates — Business  or  residence. 

[A  local  message  being  a  mentage  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  oompAOT 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 


Annual  rate  to  be  paid 

Local  mes- 

monthly in  advance. 

Additional 

sages  to  be 

local 

sent  ill  1 
year. 

Direct  line. 

Two-party 
line. 

messagea, 
each. 

Osnis. 

600 

$48                $39 

7 

600 

54 

45 

7 

700 

60 

51 

6 

800 

65 

56 

6 

900 

70 

61 

6 

1,000 

75 

5 

(g)  Melrose  two-horough  rate — Business  or  residence. 

[A  local  message  being  a  message  from  a  station  connected  with  the  Melrose  exchange  to  a  station 
connected  with  any  exchange  of  the  company  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  or  the  borough  of  The 
Bronx.] 

600  local  messages,  per  year $90. 00 

Additional  local  messages,  each 10 

(h)  Message  rates — Residence  only. 

[A  local  message  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 

In  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 

Three  or  more  station  line : 

400  local  messages,  per  year $30.00 

Additional  local  messages,  each 07 

(i)  Flat  rates^ Residence  only. 

[A  local  message  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  the  same  exchange.] 

Per  year. 

Direct  line $48.00 

Two-station  line 36.00 

Three  or  more  station  line 24.00 

(J)  Commission  pay  stations  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx), 

Subscribers  operating  public  pay  stations  will  charge  the  established  tolls  a^d  pay 
the  company  80  per  cent  of  all  tolls  received,  the  subscriber  to  retain,  however,  not 
more  than  5  cents  on  any  one  message. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  EDWAED  J.  FALL, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Company, 

The  telephone  first  received  general  public  notice  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  immediately  following  this,  attempts  were  made  to 
develop  its  commercial  use. 

At  the  outset  its  possibilities  were  'appreciated  dimly,  if  at  all,  and  with  the  crude 
instrnments  and  electrical  appliances  then  available  its  range  of  communication 
was  extremely  limited. 

At  first  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Bell  Company  to  rent  telephones  and  bells 
for  the  equipment  of  short  private  lines;  that  is,  lines  connecting  a  man's  office  with 
his  factory,  or  his  house  with  his  stable.  Each  customer  built  his  own  line,  usually 
employing  the  agent  who  rented  the  telephones  for  that  purpose,  and  the  agent's 
income  was  derived  from  the  profit  on  this  construction  and  a  commission  on  the 
rental  charged  for  equipment. 

Very  shortly  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  owners  of 
these  lines  if  Uiey  could  be  interconnected  at  some  central  point,  constituting  what  is 
now  known  as  a  telephone  exchange.  When  this  had  been  arranged  for,  applications 
began  to  come  in  from  customers  who  desired  to  be  connected  with  the  exchange, 
but  did  not  care  to  build  their  own  lines  lor  that  purpose,  preferring  to  have  them 
furnished  by  the  agent  at  an  annual  rental.  Such  use  as  was  made  by  individuals 
of  public  higtfways  was^  of  course,  unlawful,  and  no  substantial  business  could  have 
been  built  up  on  this  basis,  making  it  necessary  that  quasi-public  corporations 
should  be  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  coDstrnction  of  these  exchanges  qn  any  considerable  scale  throughout  the 
country  also  called  for  an  investment  of  capital,  which  neither  the  Bell  Company 
nor  its  agents  could  furnish,  and  steps  were  therefore  taken  to  organize  local  com- 
panies everywhere,  each  company  having  exclusive  exchange  rights  within  the  area 
allotted  to  it,  and  the  Bell  Company  reserving  to  itself,  or  to  other  licensees,  the 
right  to  connect  exchanges  with  each  other  by  trunk  lines. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  some  of  the  companies  thus  organized  were  pro- 
gressive and  energetic  and  others  were  not,  so  that  in  some  places  the  public  was 
well  served  (so  far  as  the  crude  methods  then  in  use  made  that  possible)  while  in 
others  it  was  badly  served,  and  the  business  inadecpiately  developed. 

80  long  as  the  service  was  purely  local  this  had  no  generally  bad  effect,  but  when 
intercommunication  between  exchange  areas  wns  attempted  many  difficulties  nat- 
urally resulted.  To  meet  tlie  demand  for  this  intercommunication  the  Bell  Company 
(not  itself  undertaking  to  construct  and  operate  lines)  issued  licenses  for  lines  con- 
necting these  small  local  companies,  sometimes  to  parties  not  holding  exchange 
licenses  but  usually  to  such  licensees,  and  naturally  to  the  most  progressive  of  them. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  satisfactory  interconnecting  line  service  under  such 
conditions  led  to  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  local  interests  by  companies  organized 
on  a  larger  scale  to  operate  over  wider  areas.  This  process  brought  about  many 
improvements  both  in  the  better  construction  and  operation  of  the  interoonnectinff 
lines  and  also  in  the  local  exchanges,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  reconstructed  and 
improved  in  order  to  make  communication  over  longer  distances  practicable.  At 
that  time  the  state  of  the  art  made  it  impossible,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
to  talk  satisfactorily  between  points  any  considerable  distance  apart,  but  fairly 
good  service  was  given  between  the  larger  exchanges  and  their  suburban  tributary 
points. 

Up  to  1885  the  apparatus  in  use  was  adapted  wholly  to  grounded  circuits,  and  the 
use  of  iron  and  steel  wire  was  universal.  Lines  were  constructed  on  poles  or  roofs 
of  buildings.  The  use  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  which  has  made  transmission 
over  great  distances  )>ossible,  was  unknown,  but  the  possibility  of  its  use  had  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  establishing  real  long-distance  service. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  idea  an  experimental  circuit  of  hard-drawA  copper 
wire  was  tried,  and  the  result  was  so  promising  that  early  in  1885  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  (which  has  since  been  popularly  known  as  the  ''Long 
Distance  Company '')  was  organized  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  once  commenced. 

It  was  2  years  after  this  before  the  experimental  line  was  ready  for  public  serv- 
ice, and  that  period  was  filled  with  trials  and  discouragements  before  a  successful 
result  was  finally  achieved. 

It  was  determined  to  tr^'  the  expcrimeut  on  a  large  scale,  and  heavy  poles,  45  feet 
in  leng(kh  (an  unusual  size  at  that  time),  were  erected.  Upon  these  poles  24  hard- 
drawn  copper  wires  were  strung,  the  method  of  handling  and  connecting  this  wire 
in  use  to-day  being  substantially  worked  out  at  that  time.  It  was  believed  that>by 
using  these  wires  in  metallic-circuit  pairs  inductive  disturbances  would  he  elimi- 
nated,  but  when  the  line  was  finished  it  was  found  that  conversation  on  any  one  of 
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the  oixcuits  oonld  be  readily  overheard  on  any  of  the  others,  and  that  the  line  would 
be  a  commercial  failure  unless  this  oonld  be  overcome. 

Skillfal  inventors  were  aHked  to  work  on  this  problem,  and  after  much  stady  and 
many  experiuient-s  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  was  finally  reached. 

Auother  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  in  transferring  the  current  from  tiie 
motallic-circnit  trunk  lines  to  the  gronixled-circuit  wires  which  were  then  osed  by 
the  local  exchanges.  A  method  and  apparatus  for  this  purpose  were  worked  out,  as 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  company  from  the  outset  not  to  undertake  the  method 
which  larj^ely  prevails  in  other  countries — of  requiring  users  of  the  lines  to  come  to 
special  toll  offices  at  the  terminal  points.  It  was  not  thought  that  the  Aaiericsn 
business  man  would  take  kindly  to  this  waste  of  time;  and  it  is  believed  that  this 

f>olicy,  then  established,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  development  of  trunk 
ines  in  this  country  as  compared  with  any  other  in  the  world. 

About  this  period,  and  following  on  for  the  next  few  years,  a  number  of  causes 

were  at  work  leading  finally  to  the  introduction  of  the  metallic-circuit  service  in 

the  local  exchanges,  which,  to  a^'t'omplish  this,  were  obliged  to  go  through  another 

era  of  plant  reconstruction. 

Wires  had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  a  general  demand  arose  to  have  them 

fmtnuder  ground  where  they  were  heavily  massed  in  the  business  centers  around  the 
arge  exchanges,  and  the  rapid  development  of  hi;;h-teusion  currents  for  electric- 
lighting  and  street-railway  purposes  tended  to  seriously  impair  and,  in  some  cases, 
make  almost  inoperative  the  service  given  in  the  local  exchanges  over  single  wires 
using  the  ground  for  a  return. 

Inventors  were  again  called  upon  to  devise  cables  suitable  for  use  under  ground, 
and  cables  have  been  so  far  perfected  that  to  day,  for  short  distances,  they  are  as 
satisfactory  as  the  old  overhead  wires,  and  are  generally  used  where  wires  would 
otherwise  be  massed  on  poles  in  the  principal  streets  of  our  cities  rnfottnnately, 
cables  are  very  detrimental  to  tiie  efficiency  of  transmission  over  long-distance  lines, 
and  every  etibrt  is  made  to  eliminate  them  in  the  long-distance  service,  except  in  the 
short  section  from  the  terminal  exchange  to  the  customer's  station. 

At  this  point  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  constant  and  rapid  changes 
in  the  extent  and  character  of  service  furnished  and  the  cnntinnouH  reconstruction 
of  the  plant  demanded  by  the  changes  in  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
by  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  employed,  have  made  the 
question  of  rates  for  service  one  of  great  complexity  for  the  managers  of  telephone 
companies. 

At  the  outset  rates  were  made  by  men  who  necessarily  had  had  no  exiierienoe  in 
the  business,  and  in  many  cases  they  made  prices  below  the  actual  cost  of  service, 
and  even  when  they  fixed  prioen  which  adequately  provided  for  existing  conditions 
the  increase  in  si'e  and  cost  of  eKohanges  soon  tended  to  make  a  fixed  flat  rate 
unprofitable. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  many  of  the  companies  were  losing  money  and  advances 
in  rates  became  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  natural  that  these  advances  should 
meet  with  resistance  from  their  customers  and  become  in  many  States  a  matter  of 
legislative  consideration  and  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  of  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  aoonired  by  longer 
experience,  both  parties  have  come  to  a  better  understanding.  What  helped  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  this  about  was  the  recognition  by  telephone  manag^era 
of  the  fact  that  the  true  unit  of  charge  is  tiie  message,  and  the  reco*rnitiou  by  the 
customer  that  it  was  reasonable  and  Just  that  he  should  pay  in  proportion  to  service 
rendered.  This  makes  it  the  iuterest  of  the  exchange  manager  to  furnish  the  beet 
possible  service  in  order  to  promote  traffic,  and  satisfies  the  small  users — w^ho  always 
constitute  the  great  majority— that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  an  unnecessarily 
high  price  for  tlieir  service  in  order  that  great  corporations  and  business  houses  may 
have  service  at  cost  or  below.  So-called  flat  rates  are  reasonably  equitable  in 
smaller  places,  where  the  conditions  as  to  facilities  and  traffic  are  fairly  uniform, 
but  they  have  no  place  in  the  service  of  a  large  city  where  these  conditions  do  not 
prevail. 

Trunk-line  rates  have  shown  less  variation  because  they  were  originally  started 
on  the  correct  principle  of  charging  by  the  message.  Originally  the  rates  estab- 
lished were  usually  about  1  cent  per  mile  for  the  time  actually  consumed  in  conver- 
sation, with  an  allowance  of  5  minutes  for  each  message.  It  having  been  found  that 
many  messages  actually  consumed  less  time  than  this,  a  substantiaT  reduction  in  the 
rate  was  made  by  relncing  the  initial  message  period  to  3  minutes  and  making  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  rates,  so  that  the  prevailing  rate  to-di^  in  this  countrr 
is  substantially  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  a  conversation  of  3  miuutef«,  witn 
a  proportionate  increase  for  use  in  excess  of  that  time. 

Stated  in  another  way:  The  trunk-line  customer  pays  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  mile 
for  each  minute  of  conversation,  but  is  reqnired  to  guarantee  a  nse  of  at  least  3 
minutes. 

The  development  of  all  classes  of  telephone  service  in  this  conntrv  so  greatly 
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exceeds  that  of  foreign  countries  that  it  is  a  fair  aasamption  that  Bervice  and  charges 
are  comparatively  more  acceptable  to  the  people  here.  Speaking  generally,  the 
chirge8  for  service  are  higher  nere  than  in  Europe,  bnt  there  are  so  many  differences 
in  conditions,  both  as  to  character  and  amount  of  service  furnished,  and  as  to  the 
coat  of  construction  and  operation,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  fair  compari- 
son. The  greatest  single  factor  is  the  low  cose  of  labor  in  Europe  compared  with  its 
coet  here.  I  understand  that  this  has  been  fullv  presented  to  you  by  other  wit- 
neases,  and  I  will  not  go  into  details  which  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  testi- 
mony already  received. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  more  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  in  relation  to  charges  for 
long-distance  service  many  of  the  figures  rt^ported  from  other  countries  are  mislead- 
ing; as,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  between  points  where  the  mespage  charge  would 
be,  say  25  cents,  it  is  necessary,  if  one  desires  prompt  service,  to  make  what  is  called 
an  ''  urgent  call,''  for  which  the  charse  is  three  times  the  regular  rate.  In  Sweden, 
for  ]>rompt  service,  or  for  service  at  fixed  hours,  double  rates  are  charged,  while  in 
Holland  the  regular  schedule  is  doubled  between  noon  and  4  p.  m. 

In  general  the  number  of  trunk  lines  provided  in  Europe  is  very  limited,  and  a 
customer  has  no  idea  when  he  will  be  served  unless  he  offers  in  advance  to  pay  two 
or  throe  times  the  tariff  rate. 

The  service  is  also  subjected  to  many  embarrassing  restrictions;  as,  for  instance, 
in  England  a  customer  nt  a  public  station  is  absolutely,  limited  1o  a  3-miiiute  con- 
versation, no  matter  how  much  he  may  desire  to  continue  it,  and  this  rule  also  pre- 
vail Is  in  other  countries.  The  small  size  of  n»any  of  these  countries  as  compared  with 
onr  own,  and  their  greater  density  of  population,  are  idso  very  important  factors  in 
the  consideration  of  any  traffic  problem. 

What  may  be  called  the  present  era  of  telephonic  development  in  this  country 
really  commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  long-4istance  line  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1  87.  In  1886  and  1887  lines  wer«  commenced 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  constant  extension  and  development  both  of  lines  and  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  their  operation,  until  at  the  present  time  the  American  Telephone  and 
Tflegraph  Companv  and  38  associated  companies,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Bell 
By  Hi  em,  now  furnish  local  exchange  service  to  about  900,000  stations  and  trunk-line 
service  over  nearly  700,000  miles  of  wire. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  its  part  in  this  development  has  required,  both  for 
the  construction  of  long-distan<;e  lines  and  the  purchase  of  telephones,  telephonic 
apparatus,  real  estate,  and  stocks  representing  investment  in  telephone  property. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  outstanding  from  time  to  time,  the  amount 
outstanding  Jiuy  1  being  held  by  over  8,000  stockholders,  or,  to  be  exact,  by  8,120: 


Mar.3,  1885 $100,000 

Jan.  1,1886 100,000 

1887 100,000 

1888 100,000 

1889 2,500,000 

1890 4,000,000 

1891 4,750,000 


Jan.  1,1894 $7,250,000 

1895 7,500,000 

1896 12,000,000 

1897 20,000,000 

1898 20,000,000 

1899 20,000,000 

1900 70,975,500 

1892 5,000,000  1901 89,100,500 

1893 5,000,000     July  1,  1901 94,237,500 

The  increase  between  1899  and  1900  was  partially  dne  to  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

The  authorized  capital  has  been  increased  to  $150,000,000,  and  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $20,709,000  has  been  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  In  addition,  col- 
lateral trust  4  per  cent  bonds  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $15,0(X),000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  have  been  sold  during  this  year,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
last  annual  report,  which  I  present  with  and  make  a  part  of  this  statement. 

This  report  gives  full  <letails  as  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  this  company,  its 
eoeipts  and  expenses,  together  with  full  information  as  to  the  plant,  and  operating 
statistics  of  this  and  its  associated  companies. 
Itespectfully  submitted. 

Edwd.  J.  Hall, 
Vioe-PreHdent  and  General  Manager. 
Nbw  York,  July  16, 1901. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Torlc,  as: 

On  the  15th  day  of  July,  1901,  personally  appeared  Edward  J.  Hall,  to  me  known, 
and  known  to  me  to  be  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statement  by 
him  subscribed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  before  me. 

[SEAL.]  Harry  H.  Brigham, 

Notary  PuhUo,  Neto  York  County, 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


AHKITAL  SSPOBT  OF  THE  AMEBICAH  TELBPHOITS   AKD   TELSOBAPH  GOMPAFY 

FOB  THE  TEAB  E]En>niO  BECEMBEB  31,  1900. 

Okkick  ok  Ambrican  Tblbphonb  a^d  Tblburapu  Company, 

Xew  Fork,  March  26, 1901. 
To  the  Btookholders: 

It  is  my  painfal  duty  to  reconl  the  p^reat  losa  which  this  oompany  hms  siiBtained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  E.  Hudson,  October  1,  1900.  He  had  held  the  oflice  of 
president  of  this  oompany  since  1887.  Immediately  npon  the  organization  of  the 
American  BeU  Telephone  Company  in  1880  Mr.  Hudson  became  its  official  attorney. 
Afterwards  he  was  successiTely  its  general  manager,  vice-president,  and  general 
mauager,  and  after  1889  its  president.  In  all  these  relations  he  displayed  excep- 
tional ability  and  Hoand  judgment.  He  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
were  associated  with  him,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  and  contribated  in  large  measure 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  so  long  president. 

The  output  of  telephones  from  1891  to  the  first  of  the  current  year  and  ^he  vari- 
ous statistics  of  the  companies  operating  under  our  licenses  are  exhibited  in  a  con- 
solidated form  in  the  tables  which  follow: 


Dec.  20, 1891 


FnstrumenU  in  the  hands  of  lioenseee,  under  rental, 
[The  flgares  in  lower  line  show  increaae  from  year  t<o  year.] 

512, 407 


1892                                    )  ^^^'  '^^ 

^'^^^ )  40,313 

i«qo                                 S  566, 491 

^^"^ \  13,771 

^^ 1  ^^'0^ 

^^^ )  92,470 

1896                                    1  "^"^^^^^ 

^^^ I  97,651 


Dec.20,1897 j     f^j^ 

1, 124i  846 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


) 


2(^,725 
1, 580, 101 

455,255 
1. 952, 412 

372, 311 


Extra-territorial  and  toll  lines. 


Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,!  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1.  Jan.  1,<  Jan.  1.  Jan.  ij  Jan.  1,<    In* 
1892.  I   1893.      1894.      1895.      1896.      1897.      1898.      1899.      1900.      1901.  'ei«Me. 


Miles  of  pole  linea. 
Miles  of  wire  ..... 


41,298   42,804 
115, 088133, 002 


46,727   49,324   52,8731  60,453   67,701   75,718|  89,282  101.067 


11.795 


154, 106, 180[  557  215^  687l268i  866  m,  883  385!  911  SOl]  832J607,'  59»,  105, 767 


Toll  connections. 

The  average  daily  number  of  toll  connections  is 148, 528 

Or  a  total  per  year  of  abont 47,800,000 

The  toll  revenne  reported  by  all  companies  for  the  year  1900  was '  $8, 972, 030. 90 


Exchanges, 


Exchanges 

Branch  offices. . . 
Miles  of  wire  on 

poles 

Miles  of  wire  on 

buildings 

Miles    or    wire 

under«:ronnd . . 
Miles    of    wire 

submarine  . . . . 
Total    miles    of 

wire 


Jau.l.  Jan.  I,' Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,' Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  ,  Jan.  1, 
1802.  1893.  I  1894.   1895.  i  1896.  ,  1897.   1898.   1890.  I  1900.  I  IMl. 


In- 


Total  circuits . . . 
Total  employees . 
Total  stations . . . 


788 
509 

180, 139 

14,954 

70,334 

1,029 

266,456 

186.  462 

8,376 

216, 017 


812 
530 


838 
571 


201,  259  214, 676 
I 
14,980    16,492 

90, 216*  120, 675 

1. 336,    1, 637 


867 
572 


927 
686| 


967 
832 


232,008,260,324  286.632 


14,526   12.861   12,594 


307,791353,480 
201, 322 
9,970 
232,140 


148,285,184,515,234,801 


1.856,  2,028 


306,674  450,728 

205, 891,212, 074I2:J7, 837 

I0,42l|  11.001,  11,030 

237, 186  243, 432281. 605 


2,818 


1,025| 
987 

327,315 

13, 776 

282,634 

2,675 


1,126 

1.008 

1 

396,503 
15,329 


WO.     I     IMj 
1,239'        1, 


1,187 

509,036 

15,087 


348 
1,427 


109 
240 


627,897118,861 
1,746 


16,83» 


536,845,626,400 
264,645  295.9041338,298 


14,425i  16,682 
325,244384,230 


358,184     489,250,    705,260 


2,978        3,404 
772,989ll,016,777 


19,068 
465,180 


422,620 

25,741 

632,946 


4,203 
l,a54,2U2 


216.019 
799 
837,425 


508,2621  85.642 

32.837     7.096 

800, 880167.  M4 

I 


>  Not  including  herein  earnings  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Oompaay,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  oomparative  statement  of  revenue  and  expenses  appendea  bweto. 
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BXCHANGK   CONNECTIONS. 

The  estitnatecl  namber  of  excliange  couuoctious  daily  in  the  United  States,  made 
ap  from  actual  count  in  meet  of  the  ezchaugos,  is  5,668,986,  or  a  total  per  year  of 
al>oiit  1,825,000,000. 

The  number  of  daily  calls  per  station  varies  in  different  exchanges  from  1  to  15.9, 
the  average  throughont  the  United  States  being  7.  It 

The  average  cost  to  the  subscriber  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  exchange 
and.  character  of  the  service,  from  less  than  1  to  9  cents  per  connection. 

The  tables  of  mileage  include  tiie  long-distance  toll  system  owned  and  operated 
by  this  company.  This  system  consisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  of  12,427.63 
miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  and  167,410.39  miles  of  wire,  connecting  359  offices,  a 

fain  during  the  year  of  420.80  miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  17,030  miles  of  wire,  and 
5  offices. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  nnmber  of  exchange  stations  of 
the  companies  with  which  the  long-distance  lines  directly  connect,  and  which  fur- 
nish the  terminals  of  that  system: 


Nnmber 
of  sta- 
tions. 


January  1, 1900 567,979 

January  1, 19U1 007,674 


Connected  by  me- 
tallio  circnit. 


Increase t 139, 695 


The  investment  in  line  constrnction,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  this  system  up 
to  December  31,  1900,  amounted  to  $16,152,020.72.  The  gross  revenue  from  the  toll 
traffic  upon  these  lines  shows  nn  increase  of  13.45  per  cent  over  the  amount  earned 
in  1899. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1899  the  property  and  business  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phi  »ne  Company,  except  its  holdings  in  the  stock  of  this  company,  were  taken  over 
by  this  company. 

The  revenue  Htatement  appended  to  this  report  exhibits,  therefore,  as  there  stated, 
thn  result  of  operations  of  tne  combined  properties  for  the  entire  year  1900,  as  com- 
pared wi-th  the  total  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  both  companies  in  1899. 

The  exchange  of  shares  under  the  circular  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany dated  April  18,  1900,  by  the  terms  of  which  2  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  were  given  for  each  share  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  has  been  substantially  completed. 

By  a  circular  dated  April  18,  1900,  this  company  offered  for  subscription  by  its 
shareholders  1  new  share  for  each  5  shares  held  by  them  after  the  exchange  before 
referred  to. 

Of  the  total  number  of  slrnres  so  oftere<l  (103,545),  103,018  were  subscribed  for  and 
52yl75  shares  were  issued  on  August  1,  1900,  and  50,843  shares  on  January  15,  1901; 
those  remaining  (527  shares)  were  sold  by  auction  and  issued  in  February,  1901. 

Collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  were  sold  during  the 
year. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the  development  of  the  business, 
the  increase  in  number  of  exchange  subscribers  having  exceeded  that  recorded  in 
any  previous  year. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  exchange  stations  has  increased  from 
384,000  to  more  than  800,000.  This  remarkable  growth  has  been  dne  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  adaptation  of  improved  methods  or  construction  and  operation  to  the 
needs  of  subscribers. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  measured-service  system  and  metallic-circuit  party 
lines,  with  corresponding  lower  rates,  has  attracted  many  thousands  of  Hubscribers, 
both  business  and  residence,  who  were  previously  deterred  by  the  higher  cost  of 
other  classes  of  service. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about,  moreover,  without  impairment  of  the  quality  of 
service.  As  a  whole,  the  standard  of  construction  and  efficiency  of  service  hfis  been 
steadily  advanced  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  larger  exchanges  the  old  type  of  multiple  switchboards  is  fast  being 
replaced  by  relay  boards  equipped  with  electric-lamp  signals  and  central  battery 
plant,  installed  in  buildings  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  owned  by  the 
companies. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  also  in  underground  constrnction,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  705,000  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  mileage  of  exchange  con- 
ductors, were  operated  under  the  surface  of  streets. 
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Most  of  the  gain  of  exchange  stations  consists  of  those  connected  by  uetaUic  cir- 
cuits. At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  538,000  of  that  class,  making  an  increase  of 
154,000  during  the  year. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  certain  localities  rates  too  low  to  cover  current  ex- 
penses and  necessary  allowance  for  renewal  have  been  offered  to  meet  similar  rates 
offered  by  competitors.  We  believe,  however,  such  conditions  can  not  be  lasting, 
and  the  growth  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  of  a  healthy  and  sab- 
stantial  character. 

The  expenditure  to  provide  for  extensions  of  the  business  throughout  the  roan  try 
has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  new  construction  completed  in 
1900  by  this  company  and  the  companies  opernting  under  our  licenses  amounted  to 
$28,862,970.85.  Of  this  sum,  $21,914,642.94  was  expended  upon  exchange  eonstmc- 
tion  and  equipment,  and  $6,948,427.91  upon  toll  lines.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
$2,349,103.28  was  invested  in  real  estate,  to  be  utilized  for  exchangee  and  company 
offices.  The  entire  expenditure  for  construction,  including  real  estate,  to  the  close 
of  the  last  year  has  been  $168,474,517.83. 

Estimates  already  made  indicate  that  the  extensions  of  operating  plant  during  the 
current  year  will  require  further  expenditure  on  a  large  sc«le. 

The  year  just  passed  rounds  out  the  quarter  century,  within  which  is  compassed 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  art  of  transmitting  speech  by  telephone^  A 
brief  review  of  the  development  and  growth  of  this  new  industry,  which  has  become 
so  important  a  factor  in  commercial  and  social  life,  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Twenty- five  T^&rs  ago  the  wonderful  invention  of  Professor  Bell  was  made  known 
to  the  world.  Twenty-three  years  ago  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  the  world  was 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  from  that  beginning  has  been  built  up  the 
great  system  of  exchanges,  and  the  network  of  connecting  Tines  over  which  conver- 
sation can  be  held  between  points  over  a  thousand  miles  apart. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  47,880  telephone  subscri^rs  in  the  United  Statee, 
and  29,714  miles  of  wire  in  use  for  telephonic  purposes.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
there  were  800,880  exchange  stations  equipped  with  our  instruments,  and  1,961,801 
miles  of  wire  were  employed  for  exchange  and  toll  line  service. 

The  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  held*  the  leading  place  among  nationia 
in  respect  not  only  of  the  extensive  oevelopment  of  the  business,  but  in  the  employ 
ment  of  modern  and  improved  appliances,  tending  to  greater  efficiency  of  service. 

In  connection  with  the  record  of  development  of  telephone  service  in  this  country, 
some  comparison  of  the  systems  of  foreign  countries  is  of  interest. 

The  latest  reports  that  can  be  obtained,  part  of  which  are  for  the  year  1899,  others 
to  the  close  of  190(K  show  the  countries  next  in  order  to  the  United  States,  as  respects 
the  development  of  telephone  service,  to  be  the  German  Empire,  having  229,391  sta- 
tions; Great  Britnin,  171,660;  Sweden,  73,500;  }<^ance,  59,927;  Switzerland,  38y2$64; 
Austria,  32,255;  Russia,  31,376;  Norway,  29,446. 

As  before  stated,  there  were,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  more  than  800,000  stations 
connected  with  the  exchanges  of  our  licensee  companies,  which  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  subscribers  in  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  over  40,000  private-line  stations  equipped  with  oar 
telephones. 

The  number  of  exchange  and  toll  line  connections  in  the  United  States  now  reaches 
almost  two  thousand  millions  yenrly. 

The  suits  of  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  v.  National  Telephone  Mann- 
facturing  Company  et  nl.,  and  of  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  v.  Century 
Telephone  Company  et  al.,  brought  nnder  the  Berliner  patent  in  the  circuit  cou't 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  were  argued  before  Judge 
Brown  in  November,  1899.  On  February  27.  1901,  Judge  Brown  filed  a  decision  for 
the  defendants  in  each  case.    An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

For  the  directors. 

Alexander  Cochrane, 

Preeidentpro  tern. 

Ledger  balances,  Deoemher  SI,  1900, 

DEBTORS. 

Construction,  equipment,  and  supplies $16, 152,020.72 

Telephones 4,311,928,75 

Real  estate 1,567,018.85 

Stocks  and  bonds 71,719,324.01 

Patent  account 24,101.00 

Machinery  and  tools 31,477.94 

Cash  and  deposits 1,078,071.70 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 5,240,640.27 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company 22,110,400.00 

122,234,983.24 
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(miCDITORS. 

Capitol  stock $89,100,500.00 

Surplus 1,813,199.74 

Bonds 10,006.000.00 

Reserves 2,416,363.34 

Bills  and  aocoDDts  payable  ^ 2,928,709.91 

Contingent 15, 970, 210. 2f 

12  3, 234, 983. 24 

Wm.  R.  Driver,  Treasurer, 
March  26,  1901. 

Campaaraiive  Biaiemeni  of  earnings  and  expenses. 

EARNINGS. 


1890. 


1900. 


Dividends 

liental  of  intrumenta 

Telepboiif  traffic 

Realestate 

Interest 


$3,044,908.69 

1. 714, 526. 54 

2, 668, 359. 01 

42,285.11 

217, 301. 53 


$3,846,821.67 

2, 427. 037. 52 

3,027,171.85 

31,824.67 

201, 643.  aC 


7.687.381.08  •    9,634,499.21 


EXPENSES. 


Expenaes  of  administratioo. 

Le^al  expenses 

interest  and  taxes 

Telephone  traffic 


$501,826.84 

103,748.46 

1,234,275.83 

1,487,021.88 


$746,259.48 

85, 134. 07 

1,376.100.04 

1, 840, 847. 86 


8,416,872.61  i    4,048,441.35 


Netrovenue 4,270,508.57  |    6,486,057.86 


Net  revenue,  1900 
Dividends  paid . . 


Carried  to  reserves  .  .*. 
Carried  to  surplus 


6, 486, 057. 86 
4,078,601.25 


1,407.456.61 


937,258.22 
470,108.30 


1,407,466.61 


N.  B. — ^The  foregoing  stotement  for  1899  is  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  is 
made  up  of  the  transactious  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  the  same  form  as  those  which  appear 
above  for  1900. 

Wm.  R.  Driver,  Treasurer. 

March  26,  1901. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  July  es,  1901. 
SUPPLEMEHTAEY  STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  H.  HAYNE,' 

General  Solicitor  Merchants  and  Minere  Trangportation  Company. 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commissionf  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  With  a  view  of  simplifying  the  proposed  acts  which  I  inclosed  to  you  in 
my  letter  of  March  8, 1  wonld  recommend  that  an  additional  act  be  a<lopted  by  Con- 
gress to  specifically  cover  the  crime  of  ''bnying,  receiving,  or  selling  any  money, 
goods,  bank  notes,  or  other  things  which  may  bo  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  which 
have  been  feloniously  taken  or  stolen,"  and  thus  eliminating  this  feature  from  the 
two  acts  as  heretofore  proposed. 

*  Of  this  amoant  $1,282,277.25  is  for  the  dividends  payable  January  15,  1001,  to  stodcholders  of  reoord 
December  31,  1900. 

*  See  this  volume,  p.  428. 
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With  a  view  of  making  this  siiggestiou  oa  simple  as  possible,  1  woald  reo<Miimeod 
that  the  two  previoas  amendments  to  R.  S.  4596  and  R.  S.  5356  which  occar  in  my 
fonuer  testimony  be  eliminated,  and  the  following  put  in  their  place,  for  snoh  action 
as  your  commission  and  the  Government  authorities  may  desire  to  adopt: 

AN  ACT  To  anienil  sootion  forty-five  hnndred  and  ninety-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unxled 

States,  relating  to  offenses  and  paniahments. 

Be  it  eticuited  fry  ike  Senate  atid  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Conffreee  aesembledt  Thatsnbsection  eight  of  soction  forty-five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  the  Reviseil  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  r«B^ 
as  follows : 

''Section  4596,  subsection  8.  For  willfnlly  damaging  the  Tessel,  or  embezzling  or 
willfnlly  damaging  any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  or  taking  or  carrying  away,  with 
intent  to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  by  forfeiture  oat  of  his 
wages,  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months/' 

AN  ACT  To  amend  section  fifty-three  hondred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  crimes  arising  within  the  maritime  and  territorial  Juriadiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Ihe  United  States  of  Ameriea 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is^  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

''  Section  5356.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  an  v  place  nnder  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent  to  steal  or 
purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  l>e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  aaeh 
fine  and  imprison m  ent.'^ 

AN  ACT  To  amendsection  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Keviaed  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  crimes  arising  within  tbe  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

<< Section  5357.  Every  person  who,  npon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  nnder 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  buys,  receives,  or  conceals  any  money,  goods,  bank 
notes,  or  other  things  which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  which  has  been  felo- 
niously taken  or  stolen  from  any  other  person,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  taken 
or  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  by 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  more  than  three  years.'' 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dan'l  H.  Hatne, 

General  Soluntar. 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  SO,  1902. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  HON.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Former  Chairman  Metssaohusetts  Railroad  Commission. 

Thespeoial  subcom  mission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  10.07  a.  m., 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  You  may  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  Charles  F.  Adams ;  23  Fort  street,  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  been  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commission- 
ers?— A.  When  the  board  was  formed,  in  1869,  I  was  one  of  the  original  appointees, 
and  1  became  chairman,  1  think,  in  1872,  and  remained  chairman  until  1879.  I  then 
retired  from  the  board  and  have  had  no  connection  with  it  since  that  time.  In  1897 
Governor  Wolcott  appointed  me  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  between  street-railway  companies  and  municipalities.  The 
other  members  of  the  commission  were  Mr.  W.  W.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
£.  B.  Hayes,  of  Lynn.  We  made  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  street  rail- 
ways as  they  then  existed  and  their  relations  with  municipalities;  and  onr  report 
was  submitted  in  February,  1898,  to  the  l<\<risiat,in;  of  Massachusetts,  which  report 
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ie  Duw  on  file;  and,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  then  made,  a  general  act 
waH  passed  modifying  largely  the  relations  of  street-railway  rompanies,  as  they  are 
called,  to  municipalities  and  this  law  now  regnlates  that  subject  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  proceed  in  yoar  own  way  to  give  your  ideas  oi  the  most  recent 
application  of  electricity  to  street-railroad  pni*po8cs  and  suggest  such  changes  in 
laws  or  the  granting  of  franchisee  as  may  occur  to  you  for  the  protection  of  the 
public? — A.  The  subject  is  rather  a  large  one,  and  I  do  not  immediately  see  how  it 
bears  very  clost4y  upon  your  inquiry.  The  essential  feature  in  the  situation  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred,  made  by  the  commAs- 
Bion  in  1898  and  the  legislation  passed  in  accordance  therewith  is  no  longer  applica- 
ble to  existing  conditions.  Here  in  .Ntassachu setts — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other 
States;  I  dnre  say  their  laws  are  more  elastic— but  here  in  Maasachnsetts  to-day  all 
onr  legislation,  so  far  as  street-railway  companies  are  concerned,  is  based  upon  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  has  ceased  to  exiht,  and  the  legislation  needs  overhauling. 
Onr  report  has  already  become  ancient  hiKtory  and,  I  hold,  has  little  if  any  bearing 
on  conditions  exiRting  to-day.  A«-cordiu;;Iy^  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  deceptive.  I 
think  we  have  set  up  a  false  guide,  and  a  guide  which,  as  considering  myself  largely 
responsible  for  that  report,  I  have  already  indicated  to  our  authorities  is  rapidly 
carrying  onr  Commonwealth  and  municipalities  into  a  position  of  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  from  which  hereafter  they  will  be  forced  to  extricate  themselves  at  much 
expense  and  by  a  very  violent  eflbrt.  That  is  to  say,  the  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  street  railway  is  nothing  bat  an  im- 
proved hue  of  omnibuses,  or  a  street-railway  company  is  nothing  but  a  company  to 
operate  an  improved  line  of  omnibuses  over  a  special  pavement  which  they  are 
authorized  to  lay,  in  combination  with  other  pavement,  in  the  streets  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  Accordingly  onr  whole  principle  has  been  to  turn  that  business  over  to 
what  might  be  called  local  management,  and  each  municipality  is  supposed  to  regu- 
late its  pavement  and  to  regulate  the  line  of  omnibuses  just  as  they  did  in  the  old 
days.  Our  legislation— our  whole  organization  of  these  companies,  is  based  on  this 
principle.  It  is  very  much  as  if,  for  instance,  the  great  railroad  companies  in  the 
State,  of  which  >ve  now  have  but  three  in  the  Commonwealth — the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  New  York  Central — were  left  to 
the  regulation  of  every  town  or  city  throngh  which  they  pass,  and  had  to  look  for 
their  franchises  to  the  governments  of  those  mnnioipalities.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
degree,  and  the  street-railway  corporation,  as  we  call  it,  has  burst  throngh  town 
limits.  Sometimes  we  have  street-railway  corporations  which  go  through  at  least  a 
dozen  di fit* rent  municipalities  and  operate  roads  which  arc  getting  np  now  to  50 
miles;  and  moreover  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  use  horses,  the  motive  power 
with  which  they  originally  began.  They  have  introduced  a  new  motor — electricity — 
and  the  fact  is,  therefore,  to-day  we  have  in  this  State  not  the  old  street  railway 
and  the  steam  railroad,  but  we  have  the  steam  railroad  and  the  electric  railroad. 
The  motive  power  is  the  only  diil'erence  between  the  two,  except  that  the  electric 
railroad  is  allowed  to  do  what  the  steam  railroad  is  not ;  that  is,  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
ite  tracks  in  the  public  thoroughfare  and  to  operate  its  cars  with  new  motor.  All 
conditions  have  changed  in  regard  to  speed,  and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with 
regard  to  the  methcKls  of  doing  business.  So  far  our  legislators  and  town  authorities 
have  not  wakened  nu.  The  community  does  not  realize  the  fact  that  these  new  con- 
ditions are  now  in  tneir  infancy;  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  the  street-railway  company  and  is  really  introducing  a 
subordinate  system  of  railroads ;  and  they  have  got  to  be  treated  as  railroads,  because 
the  time  is  not  remote,  as  is  obvious  when  these  street  railways  have  got  to  be  oper- 
ated at  a  rate  of  speed  which  hitherto  has  been  incompatible  with  the  joint  use  of 
the  street  with  other  conveyances.  That  is,  they  have  got  to  be  operated,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  which  they  have,  at  a  rate  of  20  or  40  miles  an  hour,  and  no 
longer  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  which  was  excessive  speed  when  the  cars  were 
drawn  by  horses. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  in  order  to  perform  their  funotions,  they  have  got  to  run 
very  large  cars  close  together ;  not  in  consecutive  trains  perhaps,  but  as  they  do  now 
in  oar  subway.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  got  to  carry  freight  and  perform  a 
wholly  new  set  of  functions.  They  have  to  do  this  in  order  to  fulfill  their  mission 
and  accomplish  the  j»urpose  for  which  they  were  organized.  In  other  words,  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  not  very  remote  future  a  subsidiary  railroad  system.  The  steam- 
railway  system  will  operate  over  great  distances,  and  handle  business  of  large  volume, 
reqairing  most  elaborate  terminal  arrangements,  a  movement  which  can  only  be 
conducted  by  steam  and  by  trains  of  great  size  doin^  the  more  remote  or  through 
business — that  is,  a  business  extending  anywhere  from  50  miles  to  10,000  miles,  and 
which  we  may  call  a  through  or  wholesale  business. 

We  are  now  seeing  established  a  subsidiary  railroad  system  operated  by  electricity 
and  accommodating  up  to  50  miles.  Our  present  legislation  does  not  pro  ide  for  it, 
but  we  are  going  through  an  experience  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  general  legis- 
lation.    It  requires  no  great  observing  power  to  see  the  form  it  is  going  to  take — 
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the  form  of  elevated  roads  or  Hubways  in  tbi*  large  cities,  Htu'h  as  Boston  or  Kev 
York.    Thifl  whole  evolution  is  now  about  10  years  old. 

Ah  a  dynamic  force  it  htm  not  amoanted  to  ninch  nntil  within  the  last  10  years. 
The  growth  has  recently  been  very  great,  and  so  was  the  growth  of  the  railroad 
system  in  its  early  days.  Compared  witn  what  it  is  goin£  to  be  in  the  year  1950, 
the  electric  or  subsidiary  railroad  system  is  now  just  abont  where  the  rmilroad 
system  was  in  1845,  10  years  after  it  got  a  firm  hold  in  this  country.  Its  appliances 
and  its  i^ethods  are  all  tentative  and  elementary.  They  are  going  to  be  developed 
tomn  extent  beyond  anything  which  we  can  now  realize.  We  ha\  e  no  data  npoii 
which  to  work.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  going  to  grow  until,  in  proportion  to 
the  first  10  years  of  its  existence,  it  will  be  something  as  surprising  as  the  rulroad 
development  so  surprising  in  itself.  It  will  be,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  form  of  sub- 
ways or  elevated  roads.  The  traffic  will  then  have  to  be  separated  at  great  expend!^. 
It  will  be  subject  to  very  severe  municipal  regulations,  as  it  is  in  these  cities  now, 
where  the  cars  go  from  the  subway  or  the  elevated  road  out  into  the  conntrv  districts. 
In  the  country  districts,  instead  of  running  on  streets  as  it  does  now,  it  'will  get 
off  the  highways  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  on  to  a  ]irivate  right  of  way.  It 
will  do  so  for  its  own  convenience  and  economy,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
subject  lo  the  restrictions  as  regards  speed  in  operation,  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
subjected  in  the  narrow  streets.  The  community  will  inevitably  insist,  and  the 
corporations  will  desire,  that  the  railway  lines  shall  be  npon  streets  especially 
desired  for  that  purpose — broad  thoroughfares,  avenues  of  125  to  150  feet,  with 
provision  made  for  both  forms  of  transportation,  and  where,  without  int^^rfering 
with  the  regular  vehicle  transportation,  the  electrics  can  run  at  great  rates  ot  speed, 
carry  freight,  etc.,  and  perform  their  functions  with  a  reasonable  degpree  of  conven- 
ience. 

They  are  now  tryiug  to  break  through  these  obstructions  in  a  blind  sort  of  way. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  get  some  form  of  special  legislation. 
There  is  a  conflict  existing  between  the  street  railway,  as  it  has  got  to  be,  and  the 
steam  railroad.  The  steam  railroad  views  the  electric  railroad  with  |^eat  suspicion 
as  likely  to  interfere  with  its  traffic.  Our  whole  legislation  is  tending  to-day,  and 
is  likely  to  involve  the  community  at  no  remote  period,  in  a  position  from  which 
they  will  have  to  extricate  themselves  exactly  in  tne  way  in  which  the  railroad  has 
extricated  itself  from  the  position  in  which  it  originally  started.  Now  in  every  our 
of  our  great  cities  tliey  are  endeavoring  at  enormous  cost  to  separate  the  traffics 
and  so  put  themselven  in  a  position  to  perform  their  functions  without  great  fHction 
and  extreme  cost. 

We  have  been  studying  the  thing  all  over  the  country.  Here  in  Boston  we  have 
been  gra])pling  with  the  question  of  separatin|^  grade  crossings.  We  originally 
permitted  them  without  any  idea  they  were  going  to  be  a  source  of  serious  incon- 
venience; buttbey  became  intolerable,  and  we  are  separating  tliem,  at  enoimons 
cost  to  the  municipality  and  railroads. 

Take  such  a  line  as  the  Boston  and  Providence.  Every  person  who  remembeis 
that  road  in  its  early  days  knows  it  run  through  a  region  which  has  now  become 
crowded,  and  the  question  is  to  elevate  the  track,  which  has  been  done  at  a  prodig- 
ious cost  to  both  t-be  community  and  the  railroad.  To  render  it  possible  to  conduct 
the  two  forms  of  travel  without  iuterfering  with  each  other,  the  btreet  railway 
will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in  an  aggravated  degree.  The  present  situation 
will  become  intolerable,  and  the  traffic  will  have  to  be  separated. 

In  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  other  cities  the  separation  of  the  highway  from  the 
railroad  traffic  has  involved  engineering  feats  of  great  difficulty  and  enormous  cost. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  in  the  country  is  the  work  done  recently  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  Jersey  City;  and  I  take  it  that  the  mostdifficait 
problem  in  the  country  in  that  respect  is  that  now  presented  in  Chicago,  where  they 
have  got  to  separate  the  traffic,  no  matter  what  it  costs  and  no  matter  what 
engineering  feats  it  may  require. 

1  am  not  now  prepared  to  formulate  any  system.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  1 
merely  say  that  the  report  of  our  commission,  though  onlv  8  years  old,  owing  to 
the  immense  development  of  electricitv  that  has  t-aken  place  aud  the  change  of 
conditions,  so  far  as  it  is  any  guide  at  all,  is  a  false  guide;  and  it  is  rapidly  getting 
our  communities  into  a  snarl  from  which  they  will  extricate  themselves  at  some 
future  time  with  great  difficulty  and  at  very  large  expense.  This  was  not  our  fault. 
W^e  made  as  good  a  report  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  as  they  then 
existed.  The  difficulty  is  that  those  who  have  the  shaping  of  our  legislation  have 
not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  new  power  has  come  into  existence  wnich  requires 
radically  different  treatment.  They  must  go  back  in  legislation  and  build  from  a 
new  foundation.  The  day  for  treating  nn  electric  railroad  like  a  line  of  omnibuses 
running  on  tracks  laid  down  in  the  streets  is  gone,  and  gone  forever;  and  the  sooner 
they  wake  up  to  that  fact  and  frame  their  legislation  to  meet  the  new  conditions  ths 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned  in  the  not  remote  future. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  can  only  add  that  if  the  legislature  should  ask  me 
to-day  what  chaoges  I  had  to  propose  in  existing  legislation,  I  should  answer,  '*  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say."  It  would  require  probahly  a  yearns  study  of  the  situation,  just 
as  before  Our  oommission,  3  years  ago,  was  organized  in  June,  reported  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  bill  was  passed  in  May.  Therefoieits  work  occupied  just  1  year.  If 
that  same  problem  were  to  be  placed  in  the  bauds  of  another  commission  to-day, 
to  draft  suitable  legislation  to  meet  existing  conditions,  it  would  require  a  study  by 
specialists  and  men  who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  for  about  6 
months  to  make  report,  and  it  would  then  require  another  6  months  to  shape  the 
necessary  legislation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  irame  legislation  in  a  way  to  commend  itself  to  the  interests  and 
judgment  of  existing  corporations.  Thev  are  very  jealous.  They  do  not  take  hold 
of  new  ideas  very  readily.  They  look  with  great  suspicion  on  innovations.  They 
always  ask  how  they  are  going  to  affect  them.  It  is  accordingly  very  difficult,  as 
we  all  know,  to  frame  legislation  which  will  be  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
practical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Are  the  electric  railroad  companies  of  Massachusetts  organ- 
ized under  special  chartersf — A>  No;  under  a  general  law,  but  they  have  to  obtain 
their  franchises  from  each  municipality;  and  each  municipality  to-day  is  imposiug 
new  conditions,  and  very  properly.  They  are  asked  to  give  the  use  of  theis  streets, 
and  in  many  cases  the  exclusive  use  of  streets.  Therefore  they  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  and  difficult  conditions  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
restrictive  so  far  as  operation  is  conoemed,  and  which  thecorporatii»ns  are  more  and 
more  anxious  to  avoid. 

Of  course  the  original  desire  of  the  corporation  was  to  get  the  right  of  way  given 
it  for  nothing.  The  railroad  corporations,  their  competitors,  had  to  purchase  theii 
rights  of  way  at  great  cost.  The  franchise  cost  nothing  at  first.  The  company 
simply  laid  down  a  track,  but  the  tracks  so  interfered  with  traffic  that  that  half  of  the 
highway  could  only  be  used  lor  the  street  railway.  It  then  became  n^ces8ary  as  the 
commnuity  increased  in  population,  etc.,  to  widen  that  highway.  Then  they  found, 
as  here  in  Boston,  that  they  had  given  the  half  of  the  street  to  the  railroad  company, 
and  were  expected  to  widen  the  street  to  accommodate  the  increased  traffic  at  their 
own  expense.  Of  course  that  condition  could  not  long  continue.  The  community  felt 
that  the  railroad  company  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  or  even  the  whole  ot 
it,  and  therefore  there  came  to  be  more  and  more  conditions  imposed  hm  to  speed,  as 
to  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged,  as  to  carrying  school  children  at  half  price,  as  to  the 
expense  incurred  in  widening  thoroughfares,  astoonethingandanother,  until  weare 
rapidly  coming  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
traffic,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  railroad.    That  is  looming  up  before  us. 

In  the  West  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  because  in  the  West  these  lines 
now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  right  of  way  through  the  country.  They 
are  accommodating  themselves  to  the  facts  more  rapidly  than  we,  and  saving  them- 
selves the  great  future  ex]>en8e  which  we  are  incurring. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  of  the  separation  of  the  traffic,  do  yon  mean  at  the  crossings 
of  the  railroad  and  the  highway? — A.  No;  that  will  never  cause  any  great  difficulty. 
It  will  take  care  of  itself,  because  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  stop 
at  crossings  to  take  on  and  let  off  passengers.  The  traffic  is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
having  no  stations,  or  only  a  very  few  at  terminal  points,  the  question  of  local 
crossings  will  regulate  Itself  without  tronble. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  company  formed  to  build  an  electric  road  for  high  speed 
between  Boston  and  W*orcester? — A.  Yes;  I  know  something  of  it,  but  not  of  the 
details. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  city  of  Newton  for  the  franchise 
of  that  company? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  is  not  struggling  now  over  this  question.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it 
by  the  town  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  That  is  a  country  residence 
town ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  only  one  shop  in  it,  a  little  country  store,  and  no 
other  place  of  business.  It  has  only  some  1,200  inhabitante.  Two  electric  roads 
wanted  to  go  through.  Their  representatives  said  very  frankly  that  they  wanted  to 
pass  through  Lincoln  to  get  to  Concord j  they  wanted  to  run  through  Lincoln  at  a 
speed  of  30  miles  an  hour;  we  were  to  give  them  a  right  of  way  for  nothing  on  one 
of  onr  thoronghfares  to  be  used  for  an  electric  railroad,  although  the  Fitchburg 
road,  which  ran  through  the  town,  had  bought  its  right  of  way  at  an  enornious 
expense  and  incurred  ail  the  expenses  incident  to  a  steam  railroad.  That  immedi- 
ately brought  up  the  question  of  conditions.  They  were  of  every  character,  from 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  ri^ht  of  way,  and  the  condition.s  the  company  was  to 
enter  into  to  protect  and  widen  it,  and  accommodate  it  to  the  business,  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  would  stop,  to  the  rates  of  fare  they  would  charge — every  con- 
ceivable condition.     I  presume  it  is  the  same  thing  in  Newton. 

All  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  theory  under  which  the  street  railroad  is 
supposed  to  be  a  horse-car  line  and  merely  a  matter  of  local  interest,  whereas  this 
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very  railroad  yon  are  speakine  of  (the  one  to  Worcester),  I  take  it,  runs  throii^h  a 
dozen  towns.  It  has  to  face  the  regulations  and  the  selectmen  of  a  half  dozen  towns 
and  satisfy  all.     I  hold  it  in  irapossihle. 

Q.  Whatis  the  distance?— A.  It  is  44  miles.  They  have  got  to  stop  frequently, 
and  when  they  ^et  to  a  crowded  neighborhood  they  have  to  run  10  miles  an  hoar, 
or  whatever  it  is,  so  that  when  you  take  out  the  stops  and  the  places  where,  for 
safety,  they  mast  run  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  there  is  no  escape  &om  a  great  speed 
elsewhere. 

Q.  As  a  practical  railroad  man,  do  you  think  that  a  single  car,  however  heavj^ 
can  be  run  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  miles  an  hour  with  safety. — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing to  prevent  it.  They  are  getting  these  cars  up  to  a  weight  wholly  different 
from  the  old  car.  The  old  car  certainly  could  not  so  run.  It  would  be  off  the 
track  at  every  turn.  But  they  are  getting  to  a  solidity  of  track  not  in  any  way  <Ufier 
en t  from  the  railioad.  The  permanent  way  is  of  the  most  solid  character.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  tons  their  cars  weigh.  I  am  not  informed  in  that  portion  of 
the  details  of  the  electric  business,  but  my  impression  is  they  are  getting  their  cars 
up  to  a  weight  of  20  and  30  tons.    Are  they  not? 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  but  at  whatever  weight  it  will  be 
lighter  than  a  steam  railroad  train  with  a  heavy  locomotive  and  heavy  cars  which  are 
held  together  by  the  Miller  compression  buffer  with  80,000  pounds  pressure  between 
each  car,  will  it  notf — A.  They  are  undoubtedly  lighter,  but  with  a  weighted  car  of 
15  or  20  tons  and  with  a  good  permanent  way  you  can  ran  pretty  fast.  I  must 
add  that  so  far  as  the  running  of  an  electric  road  in  its  present  form  is  concerned 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert.  There  are  already  roads  that  run  trains  of  can. 
To  Nantasket  Beach  there  is  a  regular  railroad  operated  by  electricity.  The  distinc- 
tion  between  the  steatn  railroad  to-day  and  the  street  or  electric  railroad  is  shadowy. 
It  is  merely  a  change  of  motive  power;  otherwise  they  are  the  same. 

Q.  You  have  been  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company? — A.  Yes;  10 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  very  extensively  and  are  familiar  with  railroads  in  Borope 
and  you  have  been  the  author  of  books  ou  railroads? — A.  They  are  all  antiquated. 
Very  few  scientific  books  are  worth  anything  after  5  years,  science  moves  rapidly  in 
these  days.  Except  the  report  of  the  commission  of  3  years  ago,  I  have  written 
nothing  for  10  years  whatever. 

Q.  Have  yon  seen  the  street  railroads  in  Glasgow  which  are  operated  by  the 
municipality? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system  compared  with  our  American  system? — 
A.  That  Glasgow  system  of  which  you  hear  so  much  is  uothiug  but  a  very  imperfeet 
American  system — acknowledged  to  be  such.  The  manager  of  it  does  not  profess 
anything  else.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  him.  It  is  all  rubbish  what  yoa  hear 
of  the  systems  in  Euroi>e.  So  far  as  they  are  good,  they  are  built  by  American  con»- 
panies  and  on  American  liues,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  European  comma- 
nities  have  seen  tit  to  impose.  There  is  not  a  system  in  Europe  that  I  havo  seen  ur 
have  any  knowledge  of  which  would,  for  instance,  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
system  we  have  here  in  Boston  to-day,. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  ou  that  system  in  Glasgow? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
minimum  is;  I  think  it  is  a  penny — 2  cents.  It  is  according  to  distauce,  as  I  recol- 
lect it.  You  state  where  you  are  going  and  they  punch  your  ticket,  and  you  pay  a 
penny  or  a  penny  and  a  half,  2  pence,  and  so  on.  The  system  is  not  adapted  to  oar 
needs  here. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  connected  with  our  railroad  system  here  in  Boston 
is  what  is  known  in  summer  as  pleasure  travel  The  people  living  in  town  get  into 
these  electric  cars  and  for  5  cents  are  taken  out  and  given  an  exchange  ticket  on 
another  line,  aud  for  10  cents  they  can  ride  15  or  20  miles  and  pass  the  entire  evening. 
That  is  wholly  nnkuowu  abroad,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  It  is  rather  new  here. — A.  Here  it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  under  onr 
American  methods.  We  wen t  into  i  t  very  elaborately  in  the  report  I  have  referred  to. 
The  European  principalities  are  very  restrictive;  they  have  been  so  afraid  of  being 
cheated — they  are  so  afraid  some  one  is  going  to  get  the  advantage  of  them  that 
they  cheat  themselves,  and  will  not  give  an  opportunity  for  that  development  which 
is  essential  to  any  enterprise.  All  the  companies  want  is  to  get  their  money  back. 
and  they  get  it  back  by  givin<7  the  poorest  of  accommodation  and  managing  their 
traffic,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  it,  in  the  most  niggardly  way.  They  give  a  better 
management  than  the  original  systems  of  tramways  to  which  the  people  there  are 
accustomed,  but  as  compared  with  what  you  see  in  American  cities,  i  assure  yoo 
there  has  been  more  rubbish  and  misstattmient  and  misinformation  talked  on  that 
subject  than  on  any  other  subject  my  attention  was  ever  draw^n  to.  And  when  I 
went  abroad  aud  looked  into  it  with  the  idea  that  1  could  learn  something  I  speed- 
ily came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  us  to  learn  in 
Europe;  bo  far  us  they  had  anything  up  to  date  it  was  purely  American,  American 
appliances  put  in  by  American  companies.     And  1  have  no  question  if  the  theorists 
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vrlio  talk  on  this  subject  had  made  the  inyestigation  which  I  have  made,  and  had 
done  it  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  the  facts  and  not  supporting  a  theory, 
-tliej  would  state  the  same  thing— that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  learn  on  that 
Bi2l>ject  from  Europe. 

Q.  Now  that  we  have  touched  this  subject  of  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
roakd  accommodations,  are  you  willing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
'tbe  Government  taking  over  the  entire  railroad  systems f — A  1  think  it  in  humbng. 
I  do  not  want  to  talk  abont  it.  It  seems  to  me  pure  trash  and  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  Government  has  as  much  as  it  can  do  now.  If  yon  want  to  have 
$250,000,000  more  of  a  pension  list,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  something  of  that 
sort.  If  others  wish  to  discuss  it  they  cau ;  to  me  its  discussion  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Q.  You  know  something  of  government  owned  and  operated  railroads  in  Europef — 
A.  I  have  no  respect  for  them  whatever,  compared  with  our  railroads  in  this  country. 
Tbe  best  railroads  in  Europe  are  the  English  railroads — by  far  the  best — and  those 
are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  are  handled  accordingly.  I  have  no  faith  what- 
ever in  government  owneiship  of  indnstrial  enterprises.  If  left  alone  individual 
OTtrnership  will  beat  the  government  every  time. 

Q.  We  should  like  very  much  to  receive  your  opinion  on  the  pending  consolida- 
1;! on  of  great  railroads  in  this  country,  if  you  have  formed  an  opinion? — A.  I  see 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  with  it.  I  expressed  my  views  on  that  qnestion 
years  ago,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  them.  It  is  a  thing  that  should  be  left 
to  -work  out  its  own  results  in  its  own  way  with  as  little  hampering  as  possible.  It 
has  worked  far  in  that  direction  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  raaroads  in  Massa- 
ch  usetts.  We  have  only  three  corporations  no w .  The  talk  of  monopoly  has  died  out. 
It  is  found  that  a  large  corporation,  while  its  political  power  is  undoubtedly  great, 
has  proportionately  increased  responsibility,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  handle  it,  and  it 
gives  better  and  more  satisfactory  service,  than  a  number  of  small  corporations  that 
yna  can  not  put  your  Hnger  on.  As  I  say,  here  in  Massachusetts,  all  toe  jealousy  of 
greaX  railroad  corporations  has  disappeared,  and  it  has  disappeared  largely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  get  better  service,  more  satisfactory  results,  from  the 
consolidated  concern,  ana  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended  do  not  exist. 

What  I  have  said  has  taken  a  far  wider  range  than  I  anticipated  when  I  came  in, 
and  I  state  frankly  that  the  whole  subject,  except  in  connection  with  street  rail- 
ways, has  not  occupied  my  attention  for  10  years.  I  do  not  propone  to  give  any 
attention  to  it  again.  It  is  a  subject  I  am  tired  of,  and  am  ready  to  leave  to  others. 
Therefore,  upon  everything  except  as  to  street  railways  and  their  relation  to  munici- 
palities, I  speak  subject  to  correction  and  from  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  any  changes  m  legislation  to  suggest  that  you 
think  would  be  applicable  to  the  line  of  thought  you  have  presented  this  morn- 
ing t — ^A.  I  have  nothing  to  propose.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  careiful  study.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  in  changing  legislation  precipitately.  Such  changes  ought 
to  be  carefully  matured.  The  difficulty  is  we  toss  legislation  together.  If  we  had 
far  less  legislation  we  would  be  much  better  off.  If  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
handled,  it  ought  to  be  handled  with  great  deliberation  and  on  a  thorough  under- 
Btan€ling  of  the  situation.  And  you  can  be  very  sure — absolutely  sure — that  what- 
ever is  formulated  has  got  to  pifcSR  through  an  ordeal  of  criticism,  first  from  the 
existing  street  railways  and  then  from  the  ste:im  railroads.  This  is  always  the 
case,  and,  I  suppose,  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  electric  railroad  could  be  incorporated  under  the  general  rail- 
road act  of  Massachusetts  ? — A.  I  no  not  see  why  not.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  the  act  which  prescribes  that  the  road  has  to  be  operated  by  steam.  I  do  not 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  CohaKset  Railroad  had  any  special  act.  It  simply 
adopted  electricity  as  its  motive  power,  instead  of  steam. 

Q.  That  would  carry  with  it  the  right  of  eminent  domain— the  right  of  taking  land 
under  eminent  domain? — A.  I  should  have  to  look  at  the  law  carefully  before  I 
answered  that  qnestion,  more  carefully  than  I  am  now  disposed  to  do.  I  should 
not  oare  to  express  an  opinion.  I  am  very  sure  of  one  thing— in  order  to  secure 
Hatisfactory  results  we  will  have  to  have  a  great  deal  of  new  legislation. 

Here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams  was  closed.  Later  an  informal  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stimson,  in  the  midst  of  which  tho  stenogra- 
pher was  instructed  to  take  it  down,  Mr.  Litchman  introducing  the  subject,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Litchman.  Mr.  Stimson  was  asking  if  the  local  franchises  were  permanent, 
and  Mr.  Adams  was  making  a  statement  on  the  subject  which  was  important. 

The  Witness.  The  franchise  of  Massachusetts  street  railways  has  always  been  an 
indefinite  franchise,  granted  by  the  localities  through  their  streets,  and  subiect  to 
revocation  at  any  time  at  the  arbitrary  jud<?ment  of  the  local  authorities.  A  more 
absurd  tenure  could  not  be  imagined,  and  one  would  not  expect  that  any  large 
investment  of  capital  could  have  been  developed  under  such  a  ridiculous  practice; 
and  yet,  on  the  whole,  that  illogical,  absurd  tenure  of  franchise  has  worked  better  in 
its  results  than  any  other  system  yet  devised.    We  went  into  this  subject  very 
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elaborately  in  the  report,  of  which  J  shall  be  happy  to  send  yea  a  copy.  Contniy 
to  our  whole  impression,  when  we  entered  on  our  investigations,  we  were  agreed 
that  better  and  more  satisfactory  results,  politically  and  economically,  had  been 

Eroduced  under  the  Massachusetts  form  of  franchise  than  under  any  other  we  had 
eard  of. 

In  many  of  our  Western  States  the  renewal  of  franchises  has  been  ono  of  the 
most  crying  causes  of  municipal  corruption.  These  renewals  are  at  ways  coming  up, 
and  every  time  they  come  up  there  are  allegations  of  corruption,  and  bargain  and 
sale,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  scandalous.  What  there  is  in  it  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  is  none  of  my  business;  but  that  system  of  renewing  franchises  has  Dot 
worked  well — I  mean  the  system  of  limited-time  franchises,  subject  to  renewal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  not  the  law  in  Massachusetts  that  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  granting  franchises  do  not  act  as  oflicers  of  the  town,  but  as  officers  of 
the  Commonwealth? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  theory  of  the  law,  but  it  works  badly, 
as  you  well  know.  It  works  badly  simply  because  they  are  no  longer  granting  a 
permit  to  run  a  line  of  omnibuses  on  Washington  street,  which  used  to  be  the  case 
formerly ;  but  they  are  now  called  in  to  exercise  a  partial  jurisdiction.  The  tea- 
dency  of  legislation  hiis  been  to  leave  the  granting  of  franchises  nominally  as  a 
local' option,  but  to  give  more  and  more  an  appeal  to  the  railroad  commissioners  in 
case  of  difiSculty.  We  have  found  a  way  (and  it  is  not  a  bad  way  at  all ;  it  is  a  veiT 
good  way)  of  working  Ie«nslation  to  practical  results  without  much  regard  to  theory: 
and  C  distinctly  say  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  system  of  street  railway  legialatian 
there  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  people  of  the  se\  oral  municipalities  take  so 
much  interest  in  this  that  they  bring  to  bear  upon  the  selectmen  or  the  city  oonncils, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  f — A.  Oh,  ves.  1  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  fnvor  of  the  system,  and  if  I  believed  that  the  electric  rail- 
roads could  go  on  operating  forever  under  the  joint  use  of  the  highway,  etc.,  I 
should  not  be  di8])osed  to  change  the  system  any  more  than  we  changed  it  3  years 
ago.  We  changed  it  but  little.  We  then  took  just  the  position  you  suweet,  and 
left  well  enouj^  alone.  The  only  thing  that  I'say  now  is  that  a  new  K»roe  has 
developed,  which  has  burst  through  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  can  not  be  confined 
much  longer.  All  that  brought  me  here  to-day  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  oom- 
ni unity  to  the  fact  that  the  infant  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  big  man  and  his  present 
clothes  will  not  hold  him  much  longer.  He  has  got  to  have  a  new  snit;  that  » 
what  it  comes  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson.)  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  that  this  new  legislation 
should  prohibit  local  authorities  fVom  granting  fttmchises  on  public  highways f — A. 
I  believe  that  matter  should  be  left  to  regulate  itself.  If  they  choose  to  put  railroads 
in  the  highways,  let  them  put  them  there,  and  they  will  soon  find — both  the  people 
and  the  railroad— that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  neither  party  that  they  should  be  there. 
The  thing  I  am  clear  about  is  so  to  expand  legislation  as  to  permit  the  separating  of 
highways  and  street  railroads,  instead  of  which  the  authorities  are  now  compelled 
to  put  the  railroads  on  the  highways  and  nowhere  else.  I  should  make  our  legis- 
lation more  elastic,  so  tbat  these  electric  railroads  wonld  have  more  power  to  develop, 
instead  of  beinff,  as  they  now  are,  men  forced  into  the  clothes  of  a  child. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Mareh  6, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  VAL  FITZPATEIGK, 

Third  viae  grand  riMuier,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  commission  met  at  1.45  p.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Val  Fitzpat- 
rick,  third  vice  grand  master.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Cleveland,  Onio, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  a^d,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  give  your  full  name  and  address  and  your  busi- 
ness to  the  reporter. — A.  Val  Fitzpatrick;  third  vice  grand  master  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  United  States? — A.  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence f — A.  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  head  office  of  the  organic 
zation  is  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  Yon  are  conversant  with  this  Reading  Railroad  trouble,  are  youf — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  to  the  members  of  the  commission  what 
there  is  of  it,  beginning  at  its  inception  and  coming  down  to  the  present  timef — 
A.  I  would  like  to  submit  or  ujake  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  organization. 
I  wonld  like  to  state  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Trainmen,  through  its  grand 
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master,  filed  certain  charges  with  the  Indastrial  Commission  against  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Heading  Railroad.  The  character  of  the  organization  is  best  stated  in  its 
preamble,  which  was  formnlated  at  the  instituting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  which,  I  might  say,  has  never  been  changed  from  that  day  to  this, 
ipvhich  is  upward  of  17  years.    The  preamble  reads : 


tt 


PRBAMBLK. 


''To  unite  the  railroad  trainmen;  to  promote  their  general  welfare  and  advance 
their  interests,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual ;  to  protect  their  families  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  systematic  benevolence,  very  needful  in  a  calling  so  hazardous  as  ours,  this 
fraternity  has  been  organized. 

''Persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  interests  both  of  our  members  and  their  employers 
that  a  good  understanding  should  at  all  times  exist  between  the  two,  it  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  this  organization  to  establish  mutual  confidence  and  create 
and  maintain  harmonious  relations. 

"Such  are  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.'' 

The  chief  features  of  our  organization  are:  First,  education.  We  believe  that  it 
is  easier  to  reason  with  men  of  education  than  it  is  to  do  business  with  men  who  are 
ignorant  of  those  things  that  confront  them  in  their  employment.  The  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  are  also  a  consideration.  We  have  lost  no  opportunities  to  see  to  it 
that  the  men  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor,  and  its  equivalent  in  hours 
of  labor. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  chief  object  in  the  formation  of  your  organization? — A.  No; 
I  might  say  it  was  not  the  chief  object  of  tbe  formation  of  our  organization.  The 
chief  object  in  the  formation  of  our  organization  was  to  insure  the  lives  of  its 
members  and  protect  tlieir  dependents.  To  that  end  last  year  the  Brotherhood  of 
Kailroad  Trainmen  have  distributed  among  widows,  orphans,  and  their  disabled 
members  $675,000. 

Q.  You  found,  however,  that  your  interests  could  be  best  served  by  organization 
of  that  kind  as  regards  the  wages  paid  and  hours  of  labor,  and  so  on  f — A.  The  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  were  an  after  consideration.  The  manner  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion proceeds' to  take  up  those  questions  pertaining  to  rules,  hours  of  labor,  and 
rates  of  pay  can  best  be  given  by  reading  that  part  of  its  constitution,  which  goes 
to  show  that  we  have  no  agitatf>rs,  or  no  one  going  over  the  country  hunting  trouble ; 
that  if  any  grievances  arise  they  spring  from  the  individual  members.  Kule  No.  5 
of  the  general  rules  of  the  constitution  of  the  brotherhood  reads: 

"CONSIDERATION  OF  GRIEVANCES. 

''Xo.  5.  Anv  member  considering  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  his 
employer,  or  that  he  is  otherwise  aggrieved,  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  grievance 
in  writing,  securing  the  signature  thereto  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  lodge 
employed' on  that  division,  and  present  the  same  at  a  meeting  of  the  lodge.  The 
lodge  shall  then  determine,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  employees 
of  the  division,  whether  to  sustain  or  reject  the  grievance.  Should  the  grievance  be 
sastained  the  local  gi^ievance  committee  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  train  master, 
snperintendent,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  use  every  means  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
settlement  and  report  their  action  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  case  to  the  lodge. 
If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be  referred  to  the  general  grievance  com- 
mittee for  further  action." 

By  following  out  this  manner  of  procedure  it  takes  a  grievance  out  of  the  hands 
of  tne  man  who  is  agrieved  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  conservative  men,  men  who 
are  not  in  anywise  interested,  and  who  are  more  competent  to  decide  whether  there 
is  a  just  grievance  or  not.  It  then  comes  before  the  executive  officers.  Before  enter- 
ing into  a  conflict  the  grievance  has  got  to  be  submitted  in  writing,  in  circular  form, 
to  the  membership.  They  have  to  decide  whether  there  is  sufficient  grievances;  or, 
in  other  words,  whether  they  can  enter  into  a  conflict.  Then  it  must  pass  the 
approval  of  the  grand  master,  or  his  duly  accredited  representative.  In  16  years 
and  7  months  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  have  been  engaged  in  2 
conflicts;  in  other  words,  in  2  strikes.  I  believe  this  will  go  to  show  that  the 
organization  is  conservative,  nud  that  its  policy  is  largely  one  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  I  might  state  that  these  2  conflicts  were  settled  by  committees  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  What  years  were  these  f — A.  I  think  one,  the  first,  was  in  1892;  the  second  was 
in  1894. 

Q.  Neither  settled  under  the  new  bill  passed  by  Congress  a  couple  of  years  ago  in 
your  behalf  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  particularly  pushed  for  your  organization,  was  it  notf — A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  arbitration  bill!— A.  Yes. 

1fiA ft.^ 
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Q.  I  remember  yoar  organization  appearing  before  as  by  yonr  repreaentasiTegi— 
A.  Yen. 

Q.  And  it  was  considered  a  very  good  billf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  your  representative  stated  that  in  case  that  bill  became  a  law  strikti 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  wonld  be  practically  none  of  then  ti 
all.— A.  I  think  it  has  had  some  effect  in  redaciug  the  nnmber  of  strikes. 

Q.  You  may  static  then,  before  yon  go  farther,  the  nnmber  of  railroad  eraploj^a 
that  are  included  in  yonr  organization. — A.  The  membership  of  the  Brotherhoods! 
the  present  time  will  number  over  38,000. 

Q.  And  the  kinds  of  employeesf — A.  They  are  principally  switchmen,  brakesiee, 
and  conductors. 

Q.  There  is  a  separate  organization  then  for  firemen  and  engiueera  f — ^A.  Yes,  asii 
there  is  a  separate  organization  for  conductors  also,  bat  we  have  qaite  a  nnmber  is 
our  organization  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  brakemaa  to  coa- 
dnctorship  and  still  maintain  membership  in  their  Brotherhood. 

Q.  Do  you  affiliate  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginet^n 
in  any  way? — A.  Yes;  we  do.  We  are  closely  associated  with  them.  In  fact,  b6( 
only  with  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  bat  I  believe  we  are  cloeeIjaaB»- 
ciated  with  all  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Exactly ;  but  in  a  little  different  sense  yon  are  associated  with  those  yon  ipeik 
off — A.  Yes;  our  interests  are  so  close  that  it  brings  it  closer  together  than  it  woeM 
other  organizations;  the  relations  are  different.  On  January  14,  1900,  I  organized i 
lodge  of  tho  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  Shaniokin,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  have  never  had  an  organization  of  that  kind  tbert 
before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  organizations  of  your  order  along  the  line  of  the  Reading  rosJ. 
have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Before  yon  pass  from  the  general  explanation  as  to  tiw 
purposes  of  your  organ izati(m  I  should  like  to  ask  a  (|uestion  or  two.  Yon  spok^ 
of  $675,000  being  distributed  among  the  membership  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  understand  how  this  money  is  raised  and  what  is  the  porpdsi 
in  distributing  it? — A.  Tho  manner  in  which  the  money  is  raised  is  as  an  aaeeasuicst 
on  the  membership  levied  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  A  voluntary  assessment?— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  condition  of  membership.  Iti» 
levied  for  each  ii'iouth.  This  falls  iuto  a  fund  known  as  the  beneticiary  fund,  fn^ 
which  wo  pay  all  clainss  that  arise  in  that  department,  such  as  death  and  disabiliiy 
from  whatever  cause;  it  may  lie  incurable  consumption,  locomotor  ataxia  whi^ 
railroa<l  men  are  fro<{uently  afflicted  with,  or  an  iigury  in  their  employment  whid 
ineapucitutes  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Cj.  Is  there  any  out-of-work  benefit? — A.  The  snbordinate  lodges  regalate  that; 
that  is  within  the  province  of  the  subordinate  lodge. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  fund  is  what  is  known  to  yonr  organization  as  the  inanraaee 
fuud,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  companies  insurance  funds  also,  of  their  own  making? — A 
No,  not  geuerally ;  it  is  confined  to  a  few.  The  principal  roads  that  I  know  of  are 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Pennsylvania;  and.  I 
understand,  theSonthern  Pacific  are  jiroingto  inaugurate  the  insurance  features  ths 
year,  souieti me  early  in  this  year.  Those  are  about  the  only  large  systems  that  I 
can  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  insurance,  known  as  the  company's  plan  of  insnrancc,  generally 
agreeable  to  the  railway  employees? — A.  I  believe  yon  mean  the  so-calleit  volontarv 
reliefs  of  tho  railroad  companies? 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  the  insurance  that  is  gotten  up  by  Hk*' 
company  and  managed  by  the  company.  They  may  call  it  voluntary,  but  we  hsT? 
testimony  before  this  commission,  I  believe,  showing  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vol- 
niitary.— A.  1  met  last  year  upward  of  15,000  railroad  men  who  are  conuect«^l 
with  our  organization  and  other  organizations  in  the  train  service,  and  1  have  fiiilel 
to  find  a  single  one  that  has  approved  of  the  plan  or  working  of  the  railway  insor- 
ance  associations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  yon  explain  to  the  commission  the  methods  of  tbe 
railway  companies. — A.  In  employing  men  they  must  pass  a  doctor*s  examination, 
and  after  they  are  given  employment  they  are  placed  upon  the  rolls  of  the  relief  ass<H 
ciatioti.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  matter.  I  might  say  tb«T 
have  no  jurisdiction  is  discontinuing  their  payments.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  company  they  have  got  to  keep  on  paying  these  assessments. 

Q.  Vou  mean  a  certain  amount  is  extracted  from  their  salaries  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot.tkn.)  la  other  words,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  payroenw.- 
A.  The  men  do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  (,By  .Mr.  Uatchkoud.)  Employment  as  a  railroad  brakeman  is  conditioneil  np^"- 
membei-ship  in  that  association,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  nnderstandiDg  of  tba 
manner  in  which  they  work. 
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Q.  Has  that  Bystem  the  effect  of  exempting  railway  companies  from  liability  in 
csAse  of  accident  or  death  to  the  employee?— A.  Yes;  and  the  numerous  decisions 
^virhioh  have  been  rendered  by  the  oonrts  throughout  the  country  are  the  best 
^^idence  of  that.  I  believe  they  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  bulletin 
fk^om  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  employees  do  not  sign  an  agreement,  do  they,  when 
Ifliey  become  employees  of  the  company  that  they  will  accept  this  insurance  in  lien 
of  all  other  claims  against  the  companies  for  injuries? — A.  Yes;  I  think,  if  my 
xzieziiory  serves  me  right,  that  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  snch  a  voluntary  relief  association  on  the  Reading 
system  f— A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
Iklmere  is  a  voluntary  relief  association  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  question  was  with  reference  to  employees  waiving 
-fclieir  claims  fur  liability  in  ease  of  accident  or  death,  and  the  question  leading  up 
t>o  that  was  whether  or  not  they  sign  a  paper  in  becoming  mt^mbers  of  this  so-called 
insarance,  waiving  such  claims.— A.  Yes;  I  consider  that  by  them  joining^  the  relief 
as«*ociation  they  waive  all  right  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Can  you  present  this  commission  now,  or  at  your  convenience,  a  paper  such  as 
18  presented  to  an  employee  asking  him  to  waive  such  claims,  by  any  railway  com- 
pany f — A.  I  believe  I  can ;  yes. 

Q.    We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. — A.  I  will  try  to  furnish  you  that  paper. 

J3y  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  suggest  you  go  into  the  Reading  trouble  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Yes,  proceed.  Yon  spoke  about  having  organized  on  Jan- 
uary 14. — A.  January  14  of  the  present  year  I  organized  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and 
on  uiy  arrival  in  Shamokin  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  proposed  applicants  had 
l>eeii  discharged  on  account  of  their  being  about  to  become  members  of  the  organi- 
sation. I  might  state  that  some  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  in  a  city 
cliataut  from  Shamokin.  Their  membership  was  never  known  by  the  officials.  It 
iwaa  discovered  that  some  of  these  men  were  the  prime  movers  in  instituting  this 
Icxl^e.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  they  were  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Pfailadelnhia  and  Reading. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  nearest  city  to  Shamokin  where 
t&ere  is  a  lodge  of  this  order  f— A.  The  nearest  is  Sunbury. 

Q.   How  far  away  f— A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.   On  the  same  railway  division?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  same  railway  officers  are  in  charge  of  the  employees  both  at  Shamokin 
and  Sunbury  f— A.  I  believe  so,  unless  it  would  be  a  divisional  point. 

Q.  Well,  do  these  men  object  to  the  men  joining  their  order  at  Sunbury  f — A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  objections  prior  to  the  14th  of  January,  but  I  presume  the 
reason  why  there  was  not  any  discipline  or  dismissal  from  the  company  sooner  was 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  know  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood,  and 
they  qaietly  went  up  to  Sunbury  and  l)ecame  members  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Now,  the  lodge  at  Sunbury — where  is  the  next  lodge  along  the  railway? — ^A. 
The  next  is  Williamsport. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  awayf — A.  I  believe  about  45  miles  from  Sunbury;  55  or  60 
miles  Troxn  Shamokin. 

Q.  In  the  same  division  still,  is  itf-— A.  That  is  the  terminus  of  tho  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  many  lodges  there  are  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  roadf — 
A.  I  presnme  there  are  about  15 — 12  or  15. 

Q.  And  how  long  is  it  since  the  first  one  was  established? — ^A.  The  first  lodge  was 
estahlished,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say,  in  1885  or  1886. 

Q.  So  that  the  lodges  have  been  established  practically  15  years  along  that  road? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  road  have  been  practically  the  same  officers, 
have  they,  for  a  number  of  years? — A.  I  believe  their  general  officers  have  been 
abont  the  same ;  but  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  changes  among  the  division 
officers. 

Q.  Well,  havo  you  had  complaints  heretofore  that  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  affiliation  with  one  of  these  orders? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  had  quite  a  number 
of  such  complaints  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  in  your  own  mind  that  these  men  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  your  going  to  Shamokin  because  they  contemplated  organizing  a 
Iwlge  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  yon  will,  state  to  the  commission  your  reasons  for  so  believing.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  ^t  at  the  facts  here. — A.  My  reason  for  believing  this  is  that 
the  men  who  were  (lischarged  called  upon  their  division  officers — trainmasters,  yard- 
masters,  and  anperintendents — and  asked  them  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  dismissal. 
These  officers  declined  to  talk.  They  simply  said  to  the  men.  **  We  haven't  any- 
thing to  say  to  you  at  all.     You  are  discharged,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.    We  do 
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Q.  I  remember  yonr  organization  appearing  before  ns  by  your  repreaentatives.— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  oonslclered  a  very  good  billf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  your  representative  stated  that  in  case  that  bill  became  a  law  strikes 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  would  be  practically  none  of  them  at 
all. — A.  I  think  it  has  had  some  eflect  in  redaciug  the  number  of  strikes. 

Q.  You  may  state,  then,  before  you  go  further,  the  number  of  railroad  employees 
that  are  included  in  yonr  organization. — A.  The  membership  of  the  Brotherhood  at 
the  present  time  will  number  over  38,000. 

Q.  And  the  kinds  of  employeesf — A.  They  are  principally  switchmen,  brakemen, 
ami  conductors. 

Q.  There  is  a  separate  organization  then  for  firemen  and  engineers  f — A.  Yee,  and 
there  is  a  separate  organization  for  conductors  also,  but  we  have  qult«  n  nnmber  in 
our  organization  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  brakeman  to  con- 
diictorship  and  still  maintain  membership  in  their  Brotherhood. 

Q.  Do  you  affiliate  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engineers 
in  any  wuyf— A.  Yes;  we  do.  We  are  closely  associated  with  them.  In  fact,  not 
only  with  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  but  I  believe  wo  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Exactly ;  but  in  a  little  diftercnt  sense  yon  are  associated  with  those  yon  speak 
of? — A.  Yes;  our  interests  are  so  close  that  it  brings  it  closer  together  than  it  would 
other  organizations;  the  relations  are  different.  On  January  14, 1900,  I  organized! 
lodge  of  the  Brotherhoot\  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  They  have  never  had  an  organization  of  that  kind  there 
before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  organizations  of  yonr  order  along  the  line  of  the  Reading  road, 
have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.)  Before  you  pass  from  the  general  explanation  aa  to  the 
purposes  of  your  organizatitm  1  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Yoa  spoke 
of  $675,000  bein^c  distributed  amoug  the  membership  last  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  und4^Tstand  how  this  money  is  raised  and  what  is  the  parpose 
in  distributing  it? — A.  TIio  manner  in  which  the  money  is  raised  is  as  an  asseasment 
on  the  membership  levied  frotti  time  to  time. 

Q.  A  voluntary  assessment?— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  condition  of  membership.  It  in 
levied  for  each  month.  This  falls  iuto  a  fund  known  as  the  beneticiary  fund,  from 
which  we  pay  all  claims  that  arise  in  that  department,  such  as  death  and  disability 
from  whatever  cause;  it  may  lie  incurable  consumption,  locomotor  ataxia  which 
rnilroa<l  men  are  fre(inently  afflicted  with,  or  an  injury  in  their  employment  which 
incapacitates  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Q.  Is  there  any  out-uf-work  benefit? — A.  The  subordinate  lodges  regulate  that; 
that  is  within  the  province  of  the  subordinate  lodge. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  fund  is  what  is  known  to  your  organization  as  the  insarance 
fund,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  comx)anies  insurance  funds  also,  of  their  own  making? — A. 
No,  not  generally;  it  is  confined  to  a  few.  The  principal  roads  that  I  know  of  are 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Pennsylvania;  and,  I 
understand,  the  Southern  Pacific  are  jroingto  inaugurate  the  insurance  featuiea  this 
year,  soinetime  early  in  this  year.  Those  are  about  the  only  large  systems  that  I 
can  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  insurance,  known  as  the  company's  plan  of  insnrance,  generally 
agreeable  to  the  railway  employees? — A.  I  believe  you  mean  the  so-called  voluntary 
reliefs  of  the  railroad  companies? 

Q.  No;  1  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  the  insurance  that  is  gotten  up  by  the 
company  and  managed  by  the  company.  They  may  call  it  voluntary,  but  we  have 
testimony  before  this  commission,  I  believe,  showing  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vol- 
untary.— A.  I  met  last  year  upward  of  15,000  railroad  men  who  are  connecte<l 
with  our  organization  iind  other  organizations  in  the  train  service,  and  1  have  failed 
to  find  a  single  one  that  has  approved  of  the  plan  or  working  of  the  railway  insur- 
ance associations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  yon  explain  to  the  commission  the  methods  of  the 
railway  companies. — A.  In  employing  men  they  must  pass  a  doctor*s  examination, 
and  after  they  are  given  employment  they  are  placed  upon  the  rolls  of  the  relief  asso- 
ciation. They  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  matter.  I  might  say  tliey 
have  no  jurisdiction  is  discontinuing  their  payments.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
seryice  of  the  company  they  have  got  to  keep  on  paying  these  assessments. 

Q.  Vou  mean  a  certain  amount  is  extracted  from  their  salaries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  pay  men  c  .— 
A.  The  men  do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Uatciikoud.)  Employment  as  a  railroad  brakeman  is  conditioned  upiMi 
menLbership  in  that  association,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  nnderstanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  work. 
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Q.  Has  that  system  the  effect  of  exempting  railway  companies  from  liahilit^  in 
case  of  accident  or  death  to  the  employee f— A.  Yes;  and  the  numeroas  decisions 
-which  have  been  rendered  by  the  conrts  thron^hout  the  country  are  the  best 
evidence  of  that.  I  believe  they  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  bulletin 
A'om  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  The  employees  do  not  sign  an  agreement,  do  they,  when 
they  become  employees  of  the  company  that  they  will  accept  this  insurance  in  lien 
of  all  other  claims  against  the  companies  for  injuries f — A.  Yes;  I  think,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  that  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  such  a  voluntary  relief  association  on  the  Reading 
system! — A.  I  believe  there  is. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  knowf — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  a  voluntary  relief  assooiation  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  question  was  with  reference  to  employees  waiving 
their  claims  for  liability  in  case  of  accident  or  death,  and  the  question  leading  up 
to  that  was  whether  or  not  they  sign  a  paper  in  becoming  mi^mbers  of  this  so-called 
insurance,  waiving  such  claims. — A.  Yes;  i  consider  that  by  them  joining  the  relief 
association  tbey  waive  all  right  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Can  yon  present  this  commission  now,  or  at  your  convenience,  a  paper  such  as 
is  presented  to  an  employee  asking  him  to  waive  such  claims,  by  any  railway  com- 
pany!— A.  I  believe  I  can ;  yes. 

Q.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. — A.  I  will  try  to  furnish  yon  that  paper. 

By  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  suggest  you  go  into  the  Reading  trouble  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  Yes,  proceed.  You  spoke  about  having  organized  on  Jan- 
uary 14. — A.  January  14  of  the  present  year  I  organized  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and 
on  my  arrival  in  Shamokin  I  found  quite  a  number  of  the  proposed  applicauts  had 
been  discharged  on  account  of  their  being  about  to  become  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  might  state  that  some  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  iu  a  city 
distant  from  Shamokin.  Their  membership  was  never  known  by  the  officials.  It 
was  discovered  that  some  of  these  men  were  the  prime  movers  in  instituting  this 
lodge.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  they  were  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  nearest  city  to  Shamokin  where 
there  is  a  lodge  of  this  order!— A.  The  nearest  is  Sunbnry. 

Q.  How  far  away! — ^A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.  On  the  same  railway  division! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  same  railway  officers  are  in  charge  of  the  employees  both  at  Shamokin 
and  Sunbnry  !— A.  I  believe  so,  unless  it  wotud  be  a  divisional  point. 

Q.  Well,  do  these  men  object  to  the  men  joining  their  order  at  Sunbury  ! — A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  objections  prior  to  the  14th  of  January,  but  I  presume  the 
reason  why  there  was  not  any  discipline  or  dismissal  from  the  company  sooner  was 
the  fact  tliat  they  did  not  know  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood,  and 
they  (Hiietl3'  went  up  to  Sunbury  and  became  members  of  the  institution. 

Q.  iNow,  the  lodge  at  Sunbnry — where  is  the  next  lodge  along  the  railway! — A. 
The  next  is  Williamsport. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  away! — A.  I  believe  about  45  miles  from  Sunbnry;  55  or  60 
miles  from  Shamokin. 

Q.  In  the  same  division  still,  is  it! — A.  That  is  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  many  lodges  there  are  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  road! — 
A.  I  presume  there  are  about  15—12  or  15. 

Q.  And  how  long  is  it  since  the  first  one  was  established! — ^A.  The  first  lodge  was 
established,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say,  in  18S5  or  1886. 

Q.  So  that  the  lodges  have  been  established  practically  15  years  along  that  road! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  road  have  been  practically  the  same  officers, 
have  they,  for  a  number  of  years! — A.  I  believe  their  general  officers  have  been 
about  the  same ;  but  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  changes  among  the  division 
officers. 

C^.  Well,  have  you  had  complaints  heretofore  that  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  affiliation  with  one  of  these  orders! — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  had  quite  a  number 
of  such  complaints  for  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  in  your  own  mind  that  these  men  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  your  going  to  Shamokin  because  they  contemplated  organizing  a 
lodge  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will,  state  to  the  commission  your  reasons  for  so  believing.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  ^et  at  the  facts  here. — A.  My  reason  for  believing  this  is  that 
the  men  who  were  discharged  called  upon  their  division  officers — trainmasters,  yard- 
masters,  and  snperintendents — and  asked  them  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  dismissal. 
These  officers  declined  to  talk.  They  simply  said  to  the  men.  **  We  haven't  any- 
thing to  say  to  you  at  all.    You  are  discharged,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.    We  do 
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not  wish  to  assiKn  any  reasons  or  talk  with  yon  on  the  matter  at  all."  When  I  fonnd 
that  such  was  tlio  case — tlmt  the  men  were  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  Brother- 
hood— I  felt  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  protect  them. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  state  these  men  were  discharged  because  they  were  contemplat- 
ing Joining  the  lod<;ef — A.  I  will  tell  yon  jnst  exactly  what  has  been  done  at  each 
place,  and  the  facts  as  1  know  them  at  Shamokin.  There  was  no  reason  assigned 
further  than  **  We  do  not  want  you  in  the  service  of  the  company/' 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Otjkn.)  How  many  were  discharged f — A.  There  were 
about  8, 1  believe — 6  or  8. 

Q.  They  had  been  members  of  the  order  before f — A.  Yes.  There  were  only  2  that 
were  not  members  of  the  organization.  There  were  about  4  members  of  the  orgao- 
ization  at  the  time  they  were  dismissed ;  but  all  were  proposed  members  of  this  new 
lodge. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  organization  there f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  existence  to-day  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  members  of  it  working  on  the  Reading  system? — A.  No,  sir.  There  may 
be  a  few  under  cover — older  memberships  in  secrecy.  When  I  found  out  that  the 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  were  objecting  to  the  organization  of  a 
lodge  there,  I  felt  a  reluctance  about  proceeding  to  organize  them,  as  I  knew  the 
men  would  lose  their  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  say  "when  you  found  it  out."  How  did  yon  find  it 
out? — A.  I  found  out  through  the  men.  They  told  me  they  had  called  upon  the 
division  officers  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal.  They  would  not  assign 
any  reason  at  all.    They  told  them  that  their  service  was  not  any  longer  needed. 

Q.  And  it  is  simply  an  inference  on  your  part,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  in  the  past  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account 
of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailrond  Trainmen. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  getting  nt  what  led  you  to  believe  that  tact.  Their  relations  in 
the  past,  you  say? — A.  The  orders  which  they  issued  some  8,  10,  or  12  year^  ago, 
when  they  made  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  no  man  should  belong  to  a  labor 
organization.  And  while  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  under  Judge  Pax- 
son,  our  organization  went  into  court  to  establish  the  right  of  belonging  to  onr 
Brotherhood  and  at  the  same  time  working  for  the  receivers  of  that  company.  When 
1  found  that  they  were  objecting  to  our  organization  being  instituted  along  their 
system,  and  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  protect  the  men  when  they  became  mem- 
bers of  our  organization,  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  for  themselves  and  their 
families  was  not  to  organize  a  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Shamokin,  and  I  so  advistni 
them.  But  after  earnest  soliciting  on  their  part,  and  when  they  showed  a  determi- 
nation to  go  ahead  with  the  organization  regardless  of  the  officials  of  the  Philailel- 
phia  and  Reading,  I  could  not  deny  them  the  right  to  become  members  of  the 
organization.  On  February  8  1  received  a  telegram  from  the  grand  master  advising 
nu)  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  counsel  with  our  members  in  that  city  employed  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Heading  Railroad.  On  my  arrival  there  I  founa  that  about  60  of 
those  men  had  prepared  to  inaugurate  a  strike  independent  of  any  organization, 
simply  on  their  own  account.  I  counseled  with  those  men  and  advised  them  that  it 
would  not  be  the  proper  thing  to  do ;  showed  them  wherein  it  might  be  injurious  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading,  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  another  way  in  which  we  could  get  around  this  and  secure  jus- 
tice for  them.  They  finally  consented  to  remain  at  work,  those  that  were  working, 
and  those  that  were  dismissed  we  would  try  to  secure  employment  for  them  by  some 
other  means.  I  believe  there  were  upwards  of  10  discharged.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
is  here  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  At  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes;  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen are  present.  But  these  10  men  that  were  discharged  prodnced  letters  show- 
ing that  for  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  they  were 
complinienttMl  very  highly  by  the  yardmnster,  trainuiaHter,  and  superintendent.  In 
fact,  these  men  that  were  discharged  were  the  very  best  mm,  in  my  judgment, 
employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reailing  Railroad.  We  took  particnlar  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  they  had  been  guilty  of  destroying  any  property,  or  whetlier  they 
were  intemperate  or  incompetent,  and  we  found  in  every  case  that  the  men  were  thor- 
oughly competent,  sober,  and  industrious  men,  had  tirst-class  records  as  employees. 
I^ome  of  these  men  had  the  matter  up  personally  with  the  general  superintendent, 
and  the  general  superintendent  said  to  them  very  plainly  that  they  were  discharged 
on  account  of  affiliating  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  This  dischurge  took  place  when?— A.  Along  about  the  Isi 
of  February. 

Q.  Reverting  to  the  Shamokin  affair,  now.  Did  the  discharge  take  place  theie 
before  the  lodge  was  organized,  or  after? — A.  Just  before;  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Just  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  reasons  can  you  give  the  commission,  if  any,  why  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  would  oppose  the  organization  of  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  even  to 
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the  extent  of  dischargiD^  its  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  lodge  or 
lodges  to  exist  in  other  cities  along  its  lines? — A.  If  I  have  left  the  impression  that 
these  lodges  exist  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  composed  princi- 
pally of  Reading  men,  it  is  wrong.  These  lodges  that  exist  along  the  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  are  composed  principally  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road men,  with  a  few  Philadelphia  and  Reading  men  in  every  lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  junction  points  on  the  system  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyijc.)  And  the  memhers  employed  hy  the  Reading  are  under 
cover,  you  think,  moHtly? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Reading  who 
could  testify  hefore  this  commission  and  show  that  they  do  meet  in  haylofts,  cellars, 
and  dark  rooms,  one  place  and  another,  in  order  to  escape  the  sleuths  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciipord.)  Have  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  oftlcials  cooperated 
at  any  time  with  your  organization  or  had  husiuess  with  itf — A.  It  never  had  any 
occasion  to  meet  or  do  husinesH  with  our  organization.  We  have  never  had  any 
difficulty.  I  might  say,  talking  more  plainly,  that  the  organization  has  never  had 
any  grievance  presented  to  it  by  the  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Until  the  present  one! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  say  that  your  organization  never  had  any  grievance 
presented  to  it  until  the  present  one  hy  the  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad.  Was  that  because  of  the  good  treatment  accorded  the  men  by 
the  company,  or  because  there  was  no  organization  there — little  or  no  organization — 
among  your  men? — A.  Well,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organization 
there,  and  the  company  has  the  men  under  complete  submission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  they  have  nad  no  grievance  since  the  receiver- 
nhip  of  the  company.  You  said,  I  believe,  they  had  trouble  thenf — A.  At  the  time 
of  the  receivership:  that  was  a  matter  taken  into  court. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  But  you  found  out  at  the  time  that  you  had  this  trouble 
in  the  court  that  the  company  was  opposed,  and  bitterly  opposed,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  lodges  along  their  roadf — A.  Yes;  and  the  records  of  the  court  will  bear  that 
statement  out. 

Q.  And  they  made  a  statement  here  about  the  1st  of  February,  at  the  time  the  men 
were  discharged,  that  you  were  speaking  about,  that  they  were  still  opposed  to  the 
organization  of  lodges,  and  that  these  men  were  discharged  because  of  tneir  connec- 
tion with  these  lodges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  Judge  Paxson  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  at  this  timef — A.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  official  list  as  given  in  the  Official  Guide.  As  to  his 
being  in  any  wise  connected  with  it,  I  can  not  say.  He  might  possibly  be  a  director 
or  counsellor,  or  advisor  of  some  description. 

I  might  say,  in  concluding,  that  these  men  are  not  only  pleading  for  their  liberties 
and  rights  to  belong  to  organizations  so  long  as  they  come  within  the  bounds  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  they  are  also  making  their  plea  for  their  right  to  work.  I 
have  received  letters  from  a  ^reat  number  of  these  men  since  they  have  lost  their 
employment  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  all  of  these  letters  show 
that  wherever  they  go  they  are  asked  the  question:  Where  did  you  work  last,  and  what 
were  you  dismissed  forf  And  when  they  make  their  statement  that  they  were  dis- 
charged for  nothing,  apparently  nothing,  so  far  as  they  know,  other  than  to  belong 
to  a  labor  organization,  the  officials  refuse  to  permit  them  to  go  to  work  until  they 
refer  back  to  the  road  from  whence  they  came.  After  it  is  discovered  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rending  Railroad  disapproved  of  their  working  any- 
where else,  they  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  Some  of  these  men  have  traveled 
since  last  January  from  3,000  to  6,000  miles  trying  to  find  work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  placed  on  the  blacklist,  so  to  speak f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  Statesf — A.  No.  The  rule  of  railroads  is 
this  in  employing  men :  To  make  them  give  reference.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  here  that  all  railroad  officials  are  opposed  to  our  organization,  and 
would  be  guilty  of  blacklisting  a  man  because  he  asserted  his  rights  to  belong  to  an 
organization  that  was  for  his  protection.  A  great  many  of  the  officials,  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  recommendation  comes  back  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
or  any  other  road,  if  the  man  were  a  sober  and  industrious  man,  would  be  pretty 
apt  to  ii'we  him  employment,  but  unfortunately  for  these  men  they  have  been  trav- 
eling right  along  certain  lines  that  adhere  strictly  to  this  rale — that  the  man  must 
have  a  clear  record  before  he  can  be  employed  on  their  lines.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  injured  in  the  service  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Some  of  them 
have  lost  a  hand,  and  some  have  lost  a  foot.  Some  have  impaired  their  health  on 
account  of  long  hours  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  have,  as  I  said  before,  in 
their  possession  letters  and  statements  showing  that  their  service  has  always  been 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  they  are  the  very  best  employees — ^thj^rery  best  in  their 
service.  ,      v         .  . 
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Q.  Now,  when  these  men  were  discharged,  the  last  men  you  mentioned,  it 
said  to  them  that  they  were  discharged  hecaase  they  were  members  of  the  Kailroad 
Trainmen's  Association  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  no  other  reason  f — A.  That  is  apparent,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyls.)  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  Philadelphia  men  were 
told  they  were  discharged  by  the  railroad  because  of  their  connection  with  your 
organization,  or  with  your  lodges f— A.  Well,  yes.  They  have  told  me  at  Philadel- 
phia that  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  told  by  the  railroad  ofiScials  that  they  were 
discharged  fur  that  reason  f — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Simply  because  of  their  connection  with  the  organization? — ^A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  Are  these  men  here? — A.  One  of  them  is  here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  railroad  &iled  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  character 
as  regards  faithfulness  and  anything  else? — A.  Some  of  them  have  them  in  their 
possession. 

Q.  They  have  got  to  pro<lnce  some  sort  of  a  certificate  from  former  employers 
before  they  can  get  employment  on  some  other  railroad? — A.  Yes;  bur  this  is  an 
exchange  through  officials.  The  man  uinst  immediately  have  a  recommendation  in 
his  pocKet,  but  it  is  worthless  with  a  great  mauy  corporations.  It  must  pass  back 
and  forth  through  the  officials — the  official  of  one  railroad  in  communication  with 
another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  yon  not  a  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
in  substance  provides  that  workingmen  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
employer  for  their  connection  with  a  labor  union? — A.  That  law  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  Judge  Gunsteri  I  believe. 

Q.  How  recently  has  it  been  declared  unconstitutional?  Do  you  remember? — ^A. 
Last  September  or  October. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  An  appeal  is  pending  now? — ^A.  Yes;  there  was  an  appeal 
taken.    I  believe  it  is  pending.     1  do  not  know  just  the  status  of  the  appeal. 

I  would  like  to  read,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ratchford's  question  about  these  voluntary 
relief  associations  [reading] : 

''And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  relief  fund  of  the 
said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  its  suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  agreement  of  the  several  associated  companies  in  respect  of  any 
deficit  in  the  relief  mud  for  benefits  in  their  respective  employees,  I  hereby  agree 
that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  fund,  or  m>m  said  association  for 
iivjury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  or  damages  against  said  com- 
pany, my  employer,  and  ajgainst  any  of  said  associated  companies  by  which  I  may 
hereaffcer  be  employed,  arising  from  such  ii^jury  or  death,  wnich  could  be  made  by 
or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representative  will  execute  or,  where  neces- 
sary, procure  to  be  executed  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally 
to  evidence  such  acquittance." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  that  you  are  reading?  Is  it  an  agreement  oris 
it  rules? — A.  These  are  the  rules  covering  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association. 

Q.  As  promulgated  by  the  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  The  practice  of  the  employees  of  the  road  is  to  sign  them  in  accepting  employ- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  It  is  virtually  a  condition  of  employment,  just  as  an  applicant  is 
required  to  go  before  their  doctors  and  pass  an  examination  before  ne  can  be 
employed.  A  great  many  of  these  companies  to-day  have  the  latter  rule  in  force. 
If  a  man's  measurements  and  weight  and  height  do  not  all  correspond,  and  if  he  be 
not  sound  in  limb,  he  can  not  get  employment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  yon  sure  that  these  employees  are  obliged  to 
accept  these  benefits  unless  they  want  to? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  they  will 
have  to  accept  benefits  or  leave  the  service  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  is,  on  these  roads  that  have  these  associations,  practically  all  the  men 
belong  to  the  association  ? — ^A .  Y^es. 

Q.  is  it  understood  among  railroad  men  that  they  will  not  have  a  good  standing 
in  their  employment  if  they  do  not  join  these  so-callea  voluntary  relief  associations?— 
A.  Well,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  because  you  will  find 
so  very  few  who  do  not  belong  to  the  relief  association  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  that  question. 

i),  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  I  understood  yon  to  state  a  moment  ago  that  they  oonld 
nut  l)eoome  employees  at  all  unless  they  were  examined  and  became  members  of  this 
d  (;  p  iirtment  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  proceed  now  to  make  out  your  cause  of  complaint.  We  have 
got  so  far  as  the  Philadelphia  matter,  where  10  men  were  discharged;  having  passed 
the  Shamoktn  matter  where  8  men  were  discharged,  I  believe,  making  18  m  all. — 
A.  We  received  statements  from  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  our  organiEation 
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asking  as  to  in  some  way  give  them  relief,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  the  officers  of  that  company,  asking  for  the  rights  of  the  men  to  belong  to 
organizations,  and,  inasmuch  as  there  was  created  by  Congress  an  Industrial  Com- 
mission to  incjuire  into  industrial  matt>ers,  we  conclnded  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  bring  it  before  this  commission. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  by  that  that  yon  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  reach  the  rail- 
road officials  in  regard  to  this  matter  f — A.  No,  sir.  We  never  tried  to  reach  them 
OS  an  organization.  The  men  did.  We  advised  the  men  to  call  on  their  division  offi- 
cers, and  genera]  officers,  if  necessary  and  if  they  conld  do  so,  and  ask  for  a  hearing 
of  tbeir  ease,  and  for  the  canse  of  their  dismissal. 

v^.  So  yonr  reason,  then,  for  appearing  before  the  commission  here,  or  desiring  to 
:ippear,  is  because  18  of  your  men  have  been  discharged  without  jnst  cause,  as  yon 
tliinkf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  the  cause  that  yon  have  interpreted — that  they  are  members  of  the 
several  lodges  along  yonr  line? — A.  Yes,  and  that  we  believe  that  relief  should  be 
afforded  these  men  in*8ome  way  or  other  by  the  provision  of  a  law  or  enactment  of  a 
law. 

Q.  Can  you  state  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  railway  officials  would  have 
received  yon  and  discussed  these  matters  as  an  organization  f  They  might  possibly 
refnse  to  treat  with  these  men  Individ unlly,  or  a  committee  locally  of  the  men,  but 
are  yon  sure  they  would  refuse  to  receive  you  and  2  or  3  of  your  associates f — A. 
Yes.  Their  attitude  to  organization  in  the  past  leads  nio  to  believe  that  thoy 
positively  would  nor.  permit  me  to  approach  them  as  an  officer  of  an  organization  or 
otherwise  as  an  individual. 

Q.  How  many  such  railroads  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  refnse  to  do 
tliatf — A.  Only  one — that  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Ki'mlin--. 

Q.  And  yon  never  asked  them  to  treat  with  yonf — A.  My  predecessors,  Mr.  Wilki- 
8on,  and,  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  quite  ]>o8ttive,  Mr.  MorriHBcy,  ni»wgraii(i  master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Trainmen,  tried  to  approach  the  president  and  super- 
intendent of  one  or  two  companies,  and  found  they  conld  not  do  so. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  this  company  and  the  vice-presidents  and  general  man- 
ager?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  president  now.  I  think  Mr.  Vorhees  was 
president  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  the  superintendents  you  speak  about  f— A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  And  the  general  manager? — A.  The  general  superintendent's  name  Ih  Mr. 
Swigard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  state  as  conclusive  that  if  they  would  not  give  satis- 
faction to  the  individual  members  who  have  been  discharged  they  would  not  tolerate 
interference  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  the  organization T- A.  1  felt  that  when  they 
refused  to  entertain  a  committee  of  the  employees,  to  listen  to  an  honest  complaint, 
it  would  not  be  of  any  benelit  to  the  men  for  this  organization  to  make  an  appeal  in 
their  behalf.  I  believe  that  it  was  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  February  that  the  committee 
appeared  at  the  general  superintendent's  office  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  discuss  the  dismissal  of  tbeuiHelveB,  and  of  4  or  5  or  6  others,  and  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it — this  is  what  ihey  told  me — that 
he  would  not  discuss  any  proposition  with  them;  that  he  had  discharged  them,  and 
that  stood.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the  remark  to  him:  ''We  will 
strike  at  yonr  freight  service,'^  meaning  that  they  would  strike,  or  that  they  would 
try  to  establish  a  boycott  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  That  had  no  effect  on 
him  whatever.  He  simply  refused  to  do  any  business  with  them  and  refused  to  dis- 
cnss  the  proposition  with  this  committee. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  yet,  ho  keeps  in  his  employ  how  many  members  of 
organized  labor,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Do  yon  want  to  get  them  all  discharged? 

Senator  Kyle.  No.  Yon  do  not  need  to  state  their  names,  but  in  round  numbers. — 
A.  I  might  say  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  very  conservative  estimate — about 
200  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  About  how  many  employees  are  there  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Reading? — A.  1  have  no  way  of  knowing,  l>ut  1  should  Judge  upward 
of  abont  3,500  *»  ho  are  eligible  to  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  engineers  on  that  system  mombei'H  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers? — A.  I  know  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Are  the  firemen  members  oT  the  Brotherhood  of  Fireman? — A.  .Some  of  them, 
yea. 

Q.  Some  condnotors  belong  to  the  Conductors'  Brotherhood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do^ou  know  whether  the  company  is  aware  of  that  fact? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  the  officers  know  that  the  men  belong  to  the  respective 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  are  200,  you  think,  in  your  Brotherhood  of  Train- 
men that  are  still  employed  by  your  company;  18  men  have  been  dischargeil,  and  8 
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of  them  yon  Buppose  were  discharged  because  of  their  connection  with  your  order  f-> 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ten  of  them,  upon  statements  of  the  men  themselves,  were  discharged  becaose 
they  were  members  of  the  order? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  these  10  men  spoken  of  last  conld  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  cause  of  their  dismissal?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  conld  be  mistaken,  for 
the  reason  that  these  men  had  been  in  the  service  from  3  to  9  years  in  the  capacity 
of  brakemen  and  conductors,  and  their  work  was  always  of  the  very  highest  char- 
acter; they  had  caused  very  little  damase  to  property;  they  were  always  there 
when  called  upon  to  go  out  in  any  and  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  at  any  time  daring 
the  day  or  night.  Usually  those  are  the  kind  of  men  railroad  corporations  are  look- 
ing for,  and  they  wonld  much  rather  keep  a  man  of  that  kind  in  their  employ  than 
to  take  an  inexperienced  man.  There  must  have  been  some  cause  for  dischar^ug 
these  men,  and  if  it  was  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  destruction  of  property,  the  officers 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Inasmnch  as  they  refused  to  give  them  any  consid- 
eration whatever  other  than  to  say,  "We  do  not  want  you  in  our  service,"  It  is  very 
good  evidence  that  there  is  some  hidden  motive,  which  they  were  afraid  to  make 
known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Were  those  men  that  you  speak  of  all  discharged  at 
about  the  same  time,  or  were  they  discharged  singly,  one  by  one? — A.  They  were 
all  discharged  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Probably  10  days  wonld  cover  the 
time  at  the  very  furthest. 

Q.  Ten  days  would  cover  the  discharge  of  the  18  members,  would  it? — A.  Yes.  I 
might  state  that  some  men  have  been  discharged  that  we  have  no  record  of.  There 
is  Willlamsport,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  discharged  in  Newbury- 
port  who  have  gone  away  and  found  employment  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Were  those  men  members  of  your  organization  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  discharges  in  which  the  discharged  employee 
was  not  a  member  of  your  organization  ? — A.  Not  a  single  one.  We  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  man  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  discharged  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  that  these  men  were  discharged, 
and  we  can  not  cite  any  single  instance  or  any  single  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  customary  in  the  railway  service  in  giving  dis- 
missals, with  the  immediate  cause  of  necessary  reductions  in  the  force,  to  give  letters 
of  recommendation  that  will  enable  them  to  get  service  on  another  line? — A.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  that  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Will  a  superintendent  who  has  to  discharge  a  man  because  of  a  necessary 
reduction  in  the  force,  that  man  being  satisfactory  in  every  way,  refuse  to  give  him 
such  a  letter  if  he  asks  for  it? — A.  No;  he  will  not  refuse  to  give  a  letter.  As  a 
general  proposition,  the  superintendent  of  his  own  accord  sends  a  letter  to  the  em- 
ployee at  the  time  the  reduction  is  made,  notifying  him  that  on  account  of  depres- 
sion in  business  his  service  will  not  be  any  longer  required. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  some  of  these  men  who  have  been  discharged  have  such  letters 
in  their  possession.  Did  they  procure  those  letters  prior  to  their  discharge  or  since? — 
A.  I  believe  some  of  them  secured  those  letters  prior  to  their  dismissal,  and  some 
received  them  after  their  dismissal. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  say  the 
Pennsylvania  system  recognizes  your  order  and  treats  with  you  as  an  order? — A. 
Yes;  there  can  not  be  any  question  about  that.  They  have  been  very  generous  to 
our  organization. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  superintendents  and  managers,  have 
you,  on  business  matters  relating  to  your  employees? — A.  Our  organization  has 
quite  frequently  met  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Upon  complaints  of  your  men? — A.  That  is,  on  grievance  matters  that  emanate 
from  the  employees. 

Q.  And  thoy  have  never  refused  to  treat  with  you? — A.  No;  we  have  never  found 
the  disposition  of  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  antagonize  our  organization. 

Q.  And  when  men  are  discharged  from  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  you  think 
unjustly,  they  will  meet  you  and  tell  you  why  the  men  were  discharged? — A.  Yes; 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  with  officers  of  our  organization,  I  believe  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  would  do  so,  but  I  might  state  as  a  general  rule 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  settle  these  matters  with  their  men  airectly. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  custom  was.  In  case  a  dispute  arose  between 
members  of  your  order  and  the  railway  company,  you  do  not  think  they  wonld 
refuse  to  treat  with  yon  and  to  tell  the  reasons  why  they  discharged  15  or  20  men? — 
A.  We  know  they  would  not  refuse  to  meet  with  us;  at  least,  their  attitude  in  the 
past  leads  me  to  believe  they  would  not  refuse  to  meet  with  us. 

Q.  But  your  organization,  then,  has  never  met  any  of  the  members  of  the  Read- 
ing road  to  consult  with  them  as  to  whether  they  wonld  recognize  organized  labor 
or  not? — A.  No;  they  have  never  given  us  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  attitu<ie 
of  our  organization  to  them,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  officials  of  the  Philadelphia 
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and  KeadJD^  had  a  better  understanding  of  organized  labor  they  would  not  oppose 
it  8o  strongly. 

Q.  1  asked  these  questions  because  I  think  their  attitude  is  auite  unusual,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  the  questions  to  know  whether  you  nad  exhau8te<l  every 
means  at  your  command  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  absolutely  and  flatly  refused 
to  treat  with  your  organization. — A.  Well,  we  know  that  it  is  their  policy  in  days 

tone  by,  and  the  same  general  superintendent  is  connected  with  the  road,  and  the 
ismissal  of  these  men  and  his  refusal  to  meet  with  the  committee  leads  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  his  policy. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  generally  with  a  great  many  private  industries  10  or  15  years 
ago  that  they  refused  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  and  that  since  that  time  organ- 
ized labor  has  become  quite  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country  f — A.  Yes; 
that  h.is  been  our  experience.  Even  5  yeai'S  ago  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men did  not  stand  as  high  with  the  railway  managers  as  it  does  at  the  present  time, 
because  they  misunderstood  the  objects  of  the  organization  and  its  intentions,  but 
after  they  have  become  familiar  with  its  manner  of  working  they  know  that  the 
organization  is  conservative;  it  counsels  its  members  to  be  conservative  and  take 
into  consideration  all  things  that  indirectly  interest  the  railroad  properties.  I 
might  say,  as  the  best  evidence  of  this  being  true,  that  when  depression  struck  this 
country  some  years  ago,  in  1893,  the  railroad  men  throughout  the  country  and  our 
organization  submitted  to  reduction  after  reduction  in  wages  for  stated  times 
until  business  revived  and  the  railroad  companies  were  in  a  position  to  resume  pay- 
ing their  regular  rates.  There  were  no  strikes  and  no  conflict.  During  the  depres- 
sion we  were  willing  as  an  organization,  we  were  willing  as  employees,  to  help  the 
railroad  management  bear  the  burden. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  where  a  man  belongs  to  organized  labor,  is  a  member  of  a 
lodge  in  good  standing,  it  is  a  guaranty  that  they  are  getting  a  good  man  when 
they  employ  him;  that  he  is  known  by  his  fellows  in  his  lodge  as  beinsc  worthy  of 
employment  by  the  company;  he  stands  well  socially;  that  he  is  an  honest  mauf 
It  is  sort  of  a  guaranty  that  a  man  is  a  good  man  if  he  belongs  to  your  organiza- 
tion. 1h  it  not  possible  if  a  committee  of  3  or  4  of  your  national  organization  were 
to  go  to  the  president  and  general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  Heading  Com- 
pany you  could  settle  this  matter  without  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission?— A.  Well,  if  we  thought  so  we  would  not  be  here  to-day. 

Q.  Exactly;  but  you  say  you  have  not  tried  it,  that  is  all. — A.  Well,  when  their 
own  employees  can  not  approach  them,  can  not  get  an  audience  with  the  general 
superintendent,  I  would  like  to  know  what  hopes  an  outsider  would  have  of  approach- 
ing a  higher  officer  of  that  company. 

Q.  The  approach  is  made  by  the  members  of  the  national  order,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  probably  of  greater  importance  to  them  tc  meet  the  national  members  of  your 
order  than  it  would  be  to  meet  3  or  4  or  5  of  the  employees. — A.  I  am  here  to  say  to 
yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  never  as  officers  of  an  organization  approach  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  officials,  because,  as  I  stated  to  you  and  read  extracts  of 
our  constitution,  showing  you  whenever  there  is  any  grievance  matter  or  an  employee 
feels  that  he  is  iinJuHtly  dealt  with,  those  matters  must  be  taken  uj)  by  a  committee 
of  his  fellows  employed  on  the  same  division.    That  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  But  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  in  your  testimony 
that  Mr.  Morrissey  and  one  or  more  of  your  predecessors  apprOfiched  the  company  on 
another  grievance,  and  were  refused  and  denied  an  interview? — A.  Yes;  themselves 
and  a  committee  of  the  employees.  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  committee  of  employees 
in  this  case  had  taken  up  the  complaints  of  the  men  carefully ;  the  officials  refused 
to  give  them  any  recognition  or  any  consideration,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  consent  to  meet  those  who  are  entirely  out  of  their  service — not  employed  by 
them 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  these  men  say  they  were  a  committee  representing 
organized  labor  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen?— A.  Yes,  they  did;  they 
stated  they  were  members  of  the  organization,  appointed  by  the  membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  their  respective  divisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  Reading  Railroad  Company's  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  been  so  constant  through  many  years  that  you  would  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  going  to  them  in  the  interest  of  the  men?  Is  that  one  of  the  grounds  on 
whicn  you  have  declined  to  go  to  them,  one  of  the  reasons? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one.  I 
might  state  if  they  were  officials  that  had  not  opposed  the  organization  before  we 
might  do  the  same  as  we  have  done  with  a  great  many  other  officials — communicate 
with  them  and  ascertain  their  attitude;  but  we  know  the  general  superintendent's 
attitude  to  organizations  so  well  ihat  we  believe  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  him  or  any  of  the  other  officials. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  there  were 
complaints  of  any  of  your  members,  in  order  to  have  those  complaints  heard  they 
must  first  secure  the  indorsement  of  one-half  the  membership  on  their  division? — A. 
Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Q.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  lodge,  doea  it  notf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  to  be  approved  by  one-half  the  members  of  the  lodge  f — A.  Yee. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  general  oflScers  of  the  association;  is  that  correct? — A. 
*  No;  it  goes  to  the  committee  representing  the  employees  on  that  division. 

Q.  That  is  a  committee  of  the  membership f — A.  A  committee  of  the  membership 
employed  on  that  division. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  regarding  that  thenf — A.  The  committee 
are  given  absolute  power  to  make  a  settlement,  fhey  meet  with  the  officials  to 
explain  the  matter  of  working.  If  the  committee  finds  that  there  has  been  an 
unjnst  g^evanoe  placed  in  their  hands,  they  have  the  power  not  to  go  any  farther 
in  the  investigating,  or,  in  other  words,  to  refer  it  back — make  a  report  as  to  their 
findinff. 

Q.  Bat  if  they  find  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  whatthenf  —  A.  Then  they 
proceed  to  adjust  it,  meeting  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  In  this  case  was  any  ffrievance  prusented  to  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  division  f ~A.  At  Philadelphia,  yes. 

Q.  At  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes;  there  was  at  Philadelphia.  At  Shamokin  there  was 
not,  because  I  advised  them  not  to.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  the  matter  was 
taken  up  ^ith  the  general  superintendent. 

Q.  'Well,  at  Philadelphia  did  the  grievance  receive  the  majority  of  the  employees 
of  the  district— have  the  approval  of  the  lodge  and  then  go  t-o  this  conimitt«e  that 
yon  speak  of? — A.  Yes;  it  got  as  far  as  the  committee. 

Q.  And  this  committee,  did  they  attempt  to  present  the  grievance  to  the  railway 
officials? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  refused? — ^A.  Yes;  they  were  refused. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  That  was  the  official  committee? — A.  Yes;  repre- 
senting the  Brotherhood — the  Brotherhood  men  employed  on  that  division. 

Q.  It  was  not  composed  of  the  men  that  were  discharged  at  all,  but  just  your  offi- 
cial committee — standing  committee? — A.  No;  they  were  not  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjsn.)  They  were  not  discharged? — A.  But  they  were  dis- 
charged the  next  day. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Three. 

Q.  Are  they  still  out  of  the  service  of  the  oompany  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  going  back.  I  might  state  that  one  of  tbem  was  not  discharged :  he  resigned, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  discharged,  or  feeling  that  he  would  be  discnarged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkxnkdt.)  After  the  other  two  had  been  discharged ?— A.  Before  the 
other  two  had  been  discharged  he  resigned. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  these  three  members  of  the  committee  were  discbArged, 
you  think,  because  they  took  up  the  case  of  these  discharged  men  and  attempted  to 
present  the  matter  before  the  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  the  railroad  men  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjex.)  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yonr  organiauition  did 
present  this  grievance,  or  did  attempt  to  present  this  grievance,  tu  the  railroad  offi- 
cials officially? — A.  Not  officially;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  general  officers  of  the  or^m- 
ization  are  concerned.  Locally  they  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  organization 
and  presented  it. 

Q.  Is  not  this  committee  part  of  the  organization — ^part  of  yonr  official  organiza- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  local  committee  with  the  ofiScera  of 
our  organization. 

Q.  That  is,  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  grievance  was  not  presented  to  the 
railroad  by  the  general  officers  of  the  organization? — A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Was  the  committee  authorized  to  do  it  by 
the  general  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  official? — A.  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  officially  authorized  by  their 
lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  They  were  authorized  to  do  it  under  your  laws — ander 
your  rules  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor 
along  yonr  line— organization  of  railroad  employees? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
railroad  man  that  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Liibor  today  on  any  railroad  in  America. 

Q.  There  is  no  conflict,  then,  between  the  workingnien  belonging  t^  one  organiza^ 
tion  and  the  other  on  this  system  ? — A.  No ;  so  far  as  our  relations  with  organizations 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  are  ooncenied,  they  are  of  the  very 
pleasantest  kind 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Asyon  wish  to  substantiate  your  claims  in  your  testimony, 
it  might  be  taken  from  your  testimony,  I  take  it,  that  yon  have  not  presented  direct 
proof  of  yonr  claim.  The  most  direct  testimony  might  be  summed  up  in  this  way: 
That  it  is  the  supposition,  because  of  the  general  hostility  of  the  railroad  oompany 
toward  your  orjranization  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  l)C('au8o  the  men 
who  have  been  discharged  have  asked  for  the  causes  as  to  why  their  services  were 
dismissed,  and  the  company  has  refused  to  give  such  causes.    Now,  upon  those  two 
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grounds  it  is  the  claim  of  your  organization  that  such  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  connection  with  a  trade  union;  is  that  correct f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)  Your  statements  awhile  ago  all  show  that  every 
man  (iiRcharged  belonged  to  the  organization  alsof — ^A.  Yes;  every  man  that  has 
been  diHmiRsed  has  been  a  member  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Now,  then,  who  have  their  places  been  filled  by,  union  or  nonunion  men,  as 
far  as  you  know? — A.  They  have  been  filled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  nonunion  men; 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  organization,  and  I  know  of  it  personally  and  had  them 
pointed  ont  to  me  at  Shamokm,  men  who  had  taken  the  places  of  some  of  these 
men  who  have  been  dismissed — men  that  have  not  been  in  the  railway  service  1 
year;  and  from  their  general  appearance  I  wonld  judge  they  were  not  experienced 
railroad  men. 

Q.  There  is  no  probability  that  any  of  these  railroad  men  were  discharged  because 
business  had  fallen  off  or  anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  man  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  every  man  who  was  dis- 
charf^ed,  so  far  as  you  knowf — ^A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion that  you  asked  me  awhile  ago,  if  there  were  any  other  railroads  that  refused  to 
meet  and  treat  with  our  organization,  it  has  come  to  my  mind  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral manager  who  refused  to  meet  with  our  organization  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
-west  of  Pittsburg — ^that  is,  with  the  officers  of  our  organization.  But  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  refuse  men  a  hearing.  That  same  general 
managf^r  who  refused  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  organization  spent  several 
weeks  in  conferences  with  his  men  relative  to  pay  and  rules  to  govern  men  in  their 
employment;  and  I  believe  Mr.  McCrea,  who  is  the  vice-president  of  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburg,  has  on  several  occasions,  while  general  manager,  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  organizations  and  transacted  business  with  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Mr.  Heebner,  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  states 
that  the  commission  has  given  this  company  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  wit- 
nesses on  its  behalf  on  the  questions  raised  by  the  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mission at  its  sessions  by  ihe  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
but  that  the  company  has  no  testimony  to  offer  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

Chas.  Heebner. 
March  9,  1900. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1901. 
TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  JAMES  F.  JACKSON, 

Of  the  MaasachuseiUt  State  Board  of  Railroad  CommUsionera. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.52  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  James  F.  Jackson  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  followH : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  your  address,  occupation,  and  other  details 
respecting  your  business,  pleasef — A.  My  name  is  James  F.  Jackson;  my  business 
address  is  20  Beacon  street,  Boston,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners. I  have  a  private  office  in  Fall  River,  where  I  reside.  My  private  busi- 
ness is  that  of  a  lawyer,  member  of  the  firm  of  Jackson,  Slade  &  Borden. 

Q.  Yon  may  proceed  with  a  general  statement  respecting  the  cost  and  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusette  Railroad  Commission. — A.  The  commission 
was  founded  in  1869.  Its  duties  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  To-day  it 
lias  a  general  superviHion  over  all  the  railroads  and  the  street  railways  within  the 
State.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  authority  of  our  commission  is  purely 
one  of  an  advisory  nature.  It  is,  in  a  large  degree,  and  yet  there  are  two  or  three 
important  features  of  our  work  wherein  we  are  given  mandatory  power.  Take,  for 
example,  questions  that  relate  to  public  safety.  In  many  instances  we  have  abso- 
lute control,  as  in  grade  crossings  of  railroads  and  highways,  railroads  and  railroads, 
and  railroads  and  street  railways.  If  we  think  there  is  public  need  for  a  grade 
crossing,  we  grant  it.  If  we  do  not  think  there  is  such  public  need,  we  refuse  it; 
and  that  settles  the  questi<m. 

Take  again  the  matter  of  safeguards,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees 
and  of  the  traveling  public.  Very  many  matters  come  before  our  board  for  approval 
where  the  question  is  as  to  the  couKtruction  of  some  safety  appliance,  platform  gates, 
interlocking  or  other  signal  systems,  protections  of  one  kind  and  another.  There 
again  our  power  is  one  of  approval,  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  accept  our  judgment 
as  final. 
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Then,  a  very  important  branch  of  our  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the  issaes  of 
Btookfl  and  bonds,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has  to  do  with  the  financial  atrength  of 
railroads  and  railways— at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  perhaps 
they  are  concerned  altogether.  1  think  they  are.  Every  issue  of  stock,  the  original 
issue,  and  all  increases  in  the  way  of  additional  issues,  are  made  only  upon  the 
approval  of  the  board  after  an  investigation.  That  is  true  in  connection  with  bonds, 
also.  So  that  there  are  two  important  features  of  our  work  where  our  power  is  more 
than  merely  recommendatory. 

Then  there  is  the  work  which  is  purely  recommendatory  and  advisory.  This  is  in 
connection  with  matters  that  affect  directly  the  revenues — questions  of  rates,  pai^ 
senger  rates,  freight  rates.  There  we  investigate  in  all  instances,  and  after  fonniiiu 
our  conclusions  we  make  a  report.  The  companies  are  not  bound  by  law  to  follow 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report  or  to  heed  our  opinions.  It  ie  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  history  of  the  board 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  only  been  in  exceptional  instances  that  either 
the  public  on  the  one  side  or  the  railroad  corporation  or  street-railway  corporation 
on  tlie  other  lias  disregarded  the  views  of  the  board  or  its  recommendations.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  limit  that  to  recommendations,  because  there  are  matters,  as  you 
will  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  a  board  may  desire  to  look  into  a  matter  and 
to  suggest  something  that  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  board,  neces- 
sary to  immediately  carry  out — something  it  is  looking  forward  to.  Kor  example, 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  certain  colors  to  indicate  safety  and  peril  and  caution. 
We  have  made  in  the  past  a  recommendation  upon  that  point,  but  it  was  made  in 
terms  understood  to  be  simply  a  suggestion,  and  some  of  the  railroads  have  adopted 
it  and  some  have  not.  It  followed  a  test.  It  was  an  interesting  point,  bnt  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  was  distinctly  not  to  say  to  the  railroads  in  that  case,  '*  It  is 
necessary  for  you  to  think  as  we  do  about  it.'' 

Now,  on  part  of  the  railroads,  I  hardly  know  of  an  instance  where  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  that  they  do  one  thin^  or  another  has  been  disregarded.  On  the 
part  of  the  public,  in  a  few  instances,  there  has  been  some  appeal  to  the  legislature 
and  some  legislation.  There  are  very  few  instances,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  railroads  have  not  been  deferential  to  our  views  merely  because  our 
views  are  their  views.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  year  and  a  half,  which  is 
the  extent  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  these  matters.  We  have  passed  on 
questions  of  rate,  questions  involving  the  removal  of  stations,  the  building  of  new 
stations,  change  in  train  service,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  overruling  the 
contention  of  the  railroad,  and  in  every  case  they  have  conformed  to  onr  recom- 
mendations. In  our  last  annual  report,  after  investigating  the  question  of  passen- 
ger rates,  we  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  500-mile  mileage  book  at  2  cents 
a  mile,  and  the  railroads  have  adopted  it.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  reduction  in 
revenue,  these  books  taking  the  place  of  sales  of  single  tickets.  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  railroads  feel  that  a  board  made  up  as  ours  is,  three  members,  one  acquainted 
by  actual  experience  with  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  business  community, 
familiar  with  all  questions  that  affect  trade  and  commercial  interests ;  a  second  mem- 
ber familiar  by  experience  with  railroad  construction  and  railroad  operation;  and  a 
third  member  of  sufficient  legal  ability  to  take  care  of  the  legal  questions — the  rail- 
roa<l8  feel  that  this  board,  made  up  in  that  way,  has  proved  to  be  thus  far  a  valuable 
aid  rather  than  hindrance  in  their  work.  It  may  be  dangerous  for  me  to  say  what 
the  railroads  think  of  us.  I  do  not  want  to  carry  that  idea  too  far,  but  as  far  as  the 
following  out  of  recommendations  is  concerned,  they  have  certainly  done  it.  Mat- 
ters are  referred  to  us  continually  by  the  legislature.  An  instance  of  that  sort  was 
the  investigation  as  to  the  safety  of  the  use  of  vestibules  on  street  cars.  We  were 
asked  by  the  legislature  a  year  ago  last  winter  to  investigate  that.  We  did  so,  and 
made  a  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  give  just  a  brief  outline  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
report  f — A.  The  statute  itself  took  in  hand  a  part  of  the  subject.  The  statute  made 
it  mandatory  upon  all  street  railways  outside  of  Boston  to  have  vestibules  on  the 
cars  during  certain  winter  mouths  for  the  protection  of  the  motonnen  and  conduct- 
ors. There  was  a  very  serious  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  £levated  Rail- 
way Company,  which  controls  all  the  street  railway  traffic  of  Boston,  that  vestibules 
were  dangerous  in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston  where  the  people  were  con- 
tinually crossing,  and  making  transportation  something  that  must  be  guarded  by 
the  utmost  care.  The  railway  company  claimed  that  the  addition  of  the  vestibule 
shut  off  the  view  and  interfered  with  sounds  to  such  an  extent  that  motormen  could 
not  bring  their  cars  to  a  stop  with  the  promptness  that  they  could  if  they  were 
upon  an  open  platform.  The  legislature  referred  to- us  one  question.  That  was, 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  safety  that  the  company  use  vestibules.  We  hacl 
several  public  hearings,  and  made  inquiries  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and,  as  a  result,  we  felt  they  could  be  used  with  safety  under  proper  conditions.  As 
a  result,  the  Boston  Railway  Company  must  equip  its  oars  withm  a  certain  number 
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of  years  with  vestibules,  bnt  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  serious  injury  done  we 
made  it  experimental,  by  interpreting  the  statute,  as  we  thought  we  might  under 
tfbe  circumstances.  They  are  to  tent  the  vestibule  in  the  most  difficult  places  first, 
»o  that  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  opinion  we  may  recall  our  recommendation.  We  feel 
very  positive  about  the  mcttter,  but  at  the  same  time  believe  the  question  of  public 
safety  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  this  contemplated  vestibule,  a  closed  vestibule 
or  a  half  vestibule? — A.  The  closed.  It  has  doors  which  are  to  be  opened  at  certain 
'tiroes.  The  design  huM  not  yet  been  perfected,  but  the  idea  is  to  have  them  as  largely 
i\H  possible  of  glass,  so  that  the  sight  will  be  obstructed  bnt  very  little.  Then  again 
they  n re  to  be  so  arranged  that  these  glass  windows  will  drop  down  and  the  motorman 
ean  see  out  if  he  wants  to.    We  feel  that  the  vestibule  is  safe  in  Boston. 

Another  iustance  of  a  special  report  was  that  upon  the  contribution  of  street  rail- 
way companies  to  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  In  our  State  there  has  been 
undertaken  a  very  important  work  of  abolishing  grade  crossings,  and  under  a  statute 
passeu  in  1890  the  State  contributes  a  certain  proportion,  the  railroads  a  certain 
proportion,  and  the  cit^  or  town  a  certain  proportion  to  the  expense.  The  State 
And  city  or  town  is  limited  to  35  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  the  railroad  bears 
-the  other  65  per  cent.  It  has  often  been  contended  that  street  railways  ought  to 
l>ear  a  part  of  the  expense.  We  made  a  special  investigation  into  that  matter,  and 
reported  that  in  our  judgment  it  was  fair  that  they  should.  The  legislature  is  at 
-work  now  on  a  bill. 

Q.  vBy  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  where  the  street  railway  and  the  railroad  crosses, 
is  it  not? — A.  Yes.  It  is  where  there  is  a  grade  crossing  of  the  highway  and  rail- 
road and  the  street  railway,  either  has  a  location  or  is  to  get  one  immediately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplry.)  You  may  speak,  if  you  please,  of  the  policy  of  the  board  in 
respect  to  capitalization. — A.  It  is  one  of  restriction,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  right 
that  the  people  who  furnish  the  income  to  the  stock  holders  in  the  way  of  ratesshonld 
pay  it  only  upon  actual  expenditure-— the  actual  cost,  fair  cost,  of  these  enterprises. 
Under  the  laws  which  were  passed  recently  (some  of  the  most  important  of  them  in 
18^)4)  we  look  into  the  issue  of  capital  stock  and  of  bonds.  First,  the  statute 
describes  the  purposes  in  a  general  ^vay,  for  which  stock  and  bonds  may  be  issued. 
Then  th(*  board  has  to  decide  whether  the  particular  purposes  of  the  company  fairly 
fall  within  the  general  purposes  as  described  within  the  statute.  Secondly,  we  have  to 
decide  the  amount  which  is  fairly  required  for  that  pnrpose.  If  a  street  railway 
desires  to  equi])  its  road  we  have  some  skilled  expert  inform  us  as  far  as  wo  are  not 
informed  of  the  cost.  They  may  issue  stock  for  this  to  the  amount  which  we  decide  is 
requisite.  If  they  are  to  build  a  road,  we  have  an  expert  engineer  examine  into  the 
cost  of  the  construction,  and  we  allow  them  to  issue  stock  to  the  extent  that  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  that  cost.  They  may  have  to  buy  real  estate  for  one  or  another  essen- 
tial purpose.  There  again  we  determine  the  actual  fair  value  to  be  paid  for  that 
real  estate. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  the  company — any  powers 
respecting  auditingf — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  books  of  all  railroad  companies  and  railway 
companies  are  open  to  our  inspection  at  any  time.  They  make  annual  reports  to  the 
board,  and  those  reports  are  presented  to  an  expert  accountant  who  is  in  our  employ, 
who  compiles  the  ngures  and  makes  out  the  tables. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhau.)  How  mauy  different  companies  operate  surface  roads  in 
Boston  f — A.  There  used  to  be  a  great  many  companies,  but  now  they  are  all  iu  one 
company,  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company.  It  leased  those  several  companies. 
The  Boston  Elevated  has  nearly  completed  a  new  enterprise  in  the  way  of  an  over- 
head railroad— elevated  railroad.  It  nas  leased  the  entire  West  End  system,  and  is 
operating  it  to-day. 

Q.  Are  there  any  separate  suburban  companies  that  make  Boston  their  terminal 
which  are  owned  independent  of  this  elevated  company  ? — A.  There  is  the  Lynn 
and  Boston  Street  Knilway  that  runs  into  Boston  upon  the  tracks  of  this  West  End 
system,  Boston  Elevated,  Lessee.    Aside  from  that  I  think  of  no  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Don't  the  Newton  cars  run  to  Boston f — No;  their  system 
touches,  bnt  does  not  enter  on  the  Boston  Elevated. 

Q.  There  are  no  cars  running  from  Boston  to  Newton? — A.  Oh,  yes;  bnt  the  rail- 
road company — Boston  Elevated — operates  such  cars  as  come  in  over  its  own  system 
as  it  does  its  own  cars. 

Q.  The  Lynn  and  Boston  secures  the  use  of  the  Elevated  outside  Charlestown,  or 
do  they  use  both  ? — A.  'They  simply  run  into  the  subway,  into  the  city,  over  the  Boston 
Elevated  system  through  Charlestown. 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  they  use  the  elevated  track  or  the  surface  track. — ^A. 
They  use  the  surface  track. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  well  either  here  or  some  point  in  the  testimony  to  give  a  brief 
r^sam^  of  the  problems  solved  or  attempted  to  be  solved  by  the  combination  snb- 
way,  atreet  traffic,  and  elevated  traffic  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  f — A.    I 
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would  be  very  glad  to  fnmisb  anything  I  coald  of  value,  but  that  belongs  to  histoiy 
which  antedates  my  time,  and  I  could  not  now  say  to  what  extent  1  ooald  fnxDifli 
the  information. 

Q.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and  then  it  may  develop  what  I  have  in  mind. 
How  many  distinct  systems  of  street-railway  traffic  bavb  yon  in  Boston  f — ^A.  Yoo 
mean  by  system  methods  of  operation  f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  is  only  one  to-day;  two,  if  you  count  the  subway — subway  and 
surface — and  there  will  be  the  elevated  very  soon. 

Q.  Within  a  few  weeks f — A.  Yes,  I  presume  so. 

Q.  The  elevated  system  goes  from  one  side  of  Boston  at  one  extreme  and  _ 
through  the  congested  part  of  the  city  to  the  other  end  of  the  city,  does  it  not! 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  subway  is  in  the  congested  district  itself  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  surface  roads  are  in  both  suburban  and  congested  districts f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  yet  they  interchange  from  subway — that  is  the  intention  f — A.  The  whole 
is  intended  to  work  toother.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Boston  to-day  in 
the  ettbrts  to  be  made  m  the  future  to  relieve  congested  traffic.  There  are  different 
plans  DOW  before  the  legislature.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  a  new 
suggestion  had  been  maoe  by  the  prominent  officials  of  the  Boston  £levat-ecl  Rulway 
with  reference  to  a  new  subway. 

Q.  Is  the  general  opinion  in  Boston  that  the  subway  is  a  suocessf — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  the  records  of  the  office,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  a  history  of  the 
transformation  of  the  traffic  could  bo  given  as  supplementary  f — A.  I  would  be  glad 
to  look  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  stock  dividends  permitted  at  allf — A.  Stock  and  scrip 
dividends  are  prohibited  by  statute. 

Q.  How  far  do  yon  exiimine  periodically  the  books  of  the  railroad  and  street  raO- 
road  companies  further  than  to  receive  reports? — A.  We  examine  their  annual 
reports,  whii'h  are  made  upon  a  prescribed  system,  and  then  from  time  to  time  upon 
request  they  furnish  us  with  the  facts  aud  figures  that  are  set  out  in  their  books. 
We  do  not  make  persoual  examination  of  these  books  as  an  auditor  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  a  right  to  do  thatf — A.  Well,  the  statute  reads 
that  they  should  be  open  to  our  inspection  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  But  it  has  not  been  your  policy,  then,  regularly  to  audit 
those  books? — A.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  bonds  and  stock  in  fixing  the  amoant  of 
capitalization? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  statutory  distinction  and  there  are  distinctions 
in  practice.  That  the  bonds  must  be  not  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock  is  one 
requirement.  Then,  although  the  statute  says  that  stock  and  bonds  may  be  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road,  for  example,  or  of  ext-ension,  or  of  e(]uipping  it, 
in  practice  we  never  issue  bonds  until  the  enterprise  has  reached  the  staffe  of  com- 
pletion. I  think  that  practice  has  been  adopted  within  th^  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
statute  requires  that  before  approving  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  the  board  shall 
examine  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway  or  railroad,  and  shall  determine  that 
the  value  of  the  property  for  railway  purposes  or  railroad  purposes,  aud  exclusive 
of  any  value  for  franchise,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
capital  and  indebtedness. 

Q.  In  snch  a  case  as  that,  do  you  take  account  of  the  value  of  the  terminals?  The 
statement  has  been  made  several  times  before  this  commission  that  the  increase  in 
the  Yalne  of  many  railroad  stocks  is  not  duo  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  road 
as  a  railroad,  but  rather  to  the  value  of  the  terminals.  Do  you  make  any  snch  dis- 
tinction ? — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Does  your  control  extend  merely  over  corporations,  or  over  all  enterprises 
which  have  to  do  with  transportation  whether  incorporated  or  not? — A.  It  is  lim- 
ited practically  to  the  incorporated  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  in  Massachusetts  to  evade  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission by  organizing  in  other  ways?  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  Massachusetts 
electric  companies. — A.  So  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  manifested  any  dispo- 
sition to  do  it.  During  the  past  year  we  have  looked  into  the  issnes  of  stock  antl 
bonds,  consolidations,  and  leases  by  companies  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Electries, 
so  called,  own  the  stock.  We  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  fact  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Electrics  own  the  stock.  We  deal  wholly  with  the  company,  its  standing. 
If  it  has  a  purpose  which  is  legitimate,  and  desires  stock  and  bonds  which  are  no 
more  than  requisite,  we  approve,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  as  to  who  owns 
the  stock.  \Ve  had  a  case  last  year  which  we  always  felt  was  an  interesting  case. 
It  concerned  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad,  and  involved  an  issue  of  stock.  The 
previous  history  of  that  railroad  had  been  somewhat  unusual.  The  Massachusetts 
kleotrics  own  the  stock. 

Q.  You  may  explain  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  electric  companies 
m  the  first  instance.— A.  The  Massachusetts  Electrics,  to  reply  si>ecifically  to  that 
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qneBtion,  in  an  aninoorporated  assooiation  which  owns  stocks  in  certain  street-rail- 
wsiy  corporations.  These  stocks  stand  in  the  names  of  certain  persons  as  trostees. 
Under  the  ai^reeuient  upon  which  this  association  is  founded  the  trustoes,  who  are 
15  in  number,  practically  exercise  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  board  of  directors  of  an 
investment  coq^oration.  They  declare  dividends  and  vote  the  stocks  in  the  corpo- 
rate meetings  of  the  several  street-railway  companies.  The  association  issues  pre- 
ferred and  common  shares,  and  has  a  so-called  capital  stock.  It  would  be  natural 
that  in  tiie  payment  of  dividends  upon  these  association  shares  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  equalize  things  and  make  the  prosperous  companies  in  which  they  own  help 
out  the  weaker  companies.  To  do  this  there  might  be  a  temptation  toward 
improper  management  in  connection  with  a  particular  company  or  companies  in 
which  they  have  control;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  issue  of  stock  can  be  made  in 
any  of  these  companies  without  the  approval  of  the  board  and  upon  proof  that  the 
railway  property  is  worth,  without  reference  to  franchiKo  value,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  outstanding  debt  and  capital  stock.  The  board  in  determining  this  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock  or  the  dividends  whicli  the  asso- 
ciation may  desire  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  its  certificates.  In  other  words,  the 
financial  interests  or  affairs  of  this  association  receive  no  consideration  whatever 
from  til  is  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  this  company  violate  the  spirit  of  the  lawf — A. 
Well,  it  is  contended  so.    I  do  not  believe  in  such  organizations. 

Q.  Their  legality  has  never  been  tested?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
le^al.  It  is  done  in  connection  with  real-estate  interests.  One  objection,  to  my 
mmd,  is  that  it  gives  a  false  impression  to  investors  who  are  used  to  dealing  in  stocks 
and  bonds  and  who,  as  to  Massachusetts  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  have  a  common 
impression  that  they  are  passed  upon  by  our  board.  I  do  not  know  that  many  peo- 
ple arc  deceived.  It  is  claimed  by  the  "Massachusetts  Electric  Companies'' that 
nobo<ly  is  deceived.  Perhaps  that  is  true,  but,  in  my  Jndgment^  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  this  condition  of  things  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  is  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  managers  of  that 
company  f — A.  They  have  a  legal  title  to  the  stock  and  control  the  management  of 
the  street-railway  corporations  in  which  they  own  by  voting  the  stock. 

Q.  I  mean,  in  this  Massachusetts  Electric  Company,  what  personal  or  legal  respon- 
ttibility  is  there  to  the  stockholders  or  owners  of  shares  of  that  company  f— A.  I  do 
not  know  exactly.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  their  methorls  or  their  articles  of 
agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  Are  these  certificates  issued  by  the  directorate  of  the 
Electrics? — ^.  Of  that  association;  I  understand  so.  Their  property  is  held  by 
trustees. 

Q.  Is  the  directorate  of  the  Electrics. the  trustee  of  the  stock? — A.  It  is  my  very 
strong  impression  that  the  trustees  have  the  entire  control.  They  have  the  legal 
title  to  the  stocks,  and  they  manage  them  and  act  as  a  directorate.  You  see,  that 
organization  does  not  come  before  us,  and  1  have  to  give  yon  what  is  rather  an 
impression  than  any  knowledge  otUcially. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  RIPJ.KY.)  What  is  the  relation  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  these 
trustees' certificates  and  the  capitalization  of  all  the  companies  which  they  control — 
is  it  greater? — A.  I  think  that  there  is  a  watered  condition — a  difi'erence  between 
the  original  investment  and  the  present  amount  of  what  they  call  their  outstanding 
capital.    There  is  something  more  than  the  actual  investment  value. 

Q.  Is  there  considerable  more?  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  amount? — A. 
ICo;  I  could  not  give  you  definite  information. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  between  this  organization  of  all  the  street 
railways  of  Massachusetts  and  t)ie  ort^anization  of  the  steel  industries  in  the  United 
States  steel  corporation,  so  far  as  yon  know? — A.  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  on  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  you  have  any  restrictive  stat- 
natory  legislation  there  on  stock  issues  now  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  your  statute  that  covers  the  expression  ''certiHcates  of 
stock"  as  representing  propei'ty  so  that  the  word  "certificates''  could  be  covered, 
whatever  form  stock  or  its  equivalent  may  take? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  am  hinting  now  towards  the  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company,  where  the  trusteeships  had  the  authority  to  take  up 
the  stock  and  issue  certificates  of  stock,  apparently. — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  proposition  that  yon  have  in  mind  to  point  out  differences. 

Q.  You  would  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  this  Electrics  Company  being 
able  by  law  to  issue  certificates,  and  these  certiHcates  are  probably  stock,  so  your 
statute  in  the  State  does  not  regulate  to  prevent  it. — A.  lliey  are  not  certificates  of 
stock.  Strictly  speaking,  the  assooiation  has  no  stock.  The  Massachusetts  Electrics 
have  no  shares  known  to  the  laws  which  cover  the  issuing  of  stock  and  limit  the 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  issued. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Does  the  commisiiioDer  of  corporations  of  tbe  CommoD- 
wealth  have  to  pass  upon  the  ownership  of  certificates  in  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion f — A.  My  understand iiig  is,  be  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  enforces  the  recommendations  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  Massachusetts? — A.  The  recommendations  are  enforced,  I  think,  through 
tbe  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  is  carefully  investigated  and  that  the  attempt  is 
made  by  3  persons,  who  represent  both  sides — represent  the  public  on  the  cue  side 
and  the  private  stockholder  on  tbe  other — to  reach  a  just  conclusion,  aideil  by  tbe 
feeling  that  unless  snch  an  error,  such  a  mistake  in  connection  with  their  recommen- 
dations can  be  found  as  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  have  it  cured,  it 
is  practically  final. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  Have  you  ever  had  any  case  go  to  the  courts  f — A.  Never 
had  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  does  this  company  pay  dividends  when  you  have 
restricted  the  other  companies  not  to  pay  over  6  per  centf — A.  They  have  to  pay  out 
of  what  they  get  from  tlie  other  companies. 

Q.  If  I  understood  you  properly  they  were  not  to  pay  over  6  per  cent,  and  the  bal- 
ance would  go  into  betterment? — ^A.  That  is  the  Lynn  and  Boston,  one  of  those  that 
the  Massachusetts  Electrics  owns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  many  do  they  ownf  What  territory  do  they  cover!— 
A.  They  are  very  largely  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Massachusetts.  They  cover 
the  whole  part — nearly  the  whole  of  that  territory — the  eastern  part  of  Maasachn- 
setts,  running  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  down  to  the  south. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Now,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  your  recommendations 
are  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  corporations  because  they  are  su.stainad  by  public 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts? — A.  I  think  tbat  has  a  greiit  deal  to  do  with  it. 

C^.  Has  it  not  been  the  experience  of  Massachusetts,  so  far  us  your  kuowled|^e  goes, 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  Massachusetts  has  sustained  recommendations  -..ade  by 
tlie  ruilroad  commission? — A.  Every  time  that  we  made  a  recommendation  against 
tbe  railroad,  that  has  been  true,  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  of  those,  as  the 
record  will  show.  This  last  which  made  them  introiluco  500  mile  mileage  books  was 
approved.  When  we  have  made  a  recommendation  in  support  of  the  contention  of 
the  railroad,  I  suppose  that  here  and  there  there  is  criticism,  but  I  have  not  within 
a  year  and  a  half  known  of  very  much.  To  illustrate,  the  legislature  asked  that  we 
look  into  the  question  of  passenger  fares,  and  we  considered  first  suburban  fares. 
The  city  of  Boston  is  peculiar  in  respect  to  its  subnrban  business.  It  has  a  very 
large  traffic  to  and  from  Boston,  and  these  fares  are  generally  admitted  to  b*^  very 
low.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  very  low  on  account  of  the  heavy  traffic,  and  yet 
there  is  a  constant  strife  here  and  there  for  lower  fares.  There  was  a  request  for  a 
12-trip  ticket  on  all  the  roads.  The  board,  I  think,  does  not  believe  in  establishing 
by  legislation  maximum  rates  of  fares,  but  in  leaving  the  railroads  to  handle  their 
rates  as  a  businens  matter,  and  then  in  individual  cases  correct  tbcm  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  We  felt  that  the  subnrban  fares  were  as  low  as  they  should  be. 
'1  herefore  we  said  upon  investigation,  and  gave  the  figures  fur  our  reasons,  that  we 
felt  it  would  work  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  the  railroads  which  would  be 
unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  very  active  competition  of  the  street  railways  around 
Boston,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  suburban  business  on  the  railroads  near 
Boston  was  then  on  a  decline  rather  than  on  an  increase.  Well,  the  legislature, 
instead  of  overruling  that  conclusion,  took  an  Intermediate  step.  There  was  then 
ill  use  a  50-trip  ticket.  These  people  wanted  a  12-trip  ticket,  which  we  refused  to 
recommend,  and  the  legislature  passed  a  law  for  a  25-trip  ticket.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  company  shall  not  be  interferred  with,  and  that 
there  be  a  very  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
exact  facts  without  bias,  and  then  if  tney  are  wrong  (and  no  man  is  infallible,  and 
no  board  is, )  the  railroad  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other  hand  have  a  ri;;ht 
to  appeal  to  the  legislature.  I  think  the  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  of  that  appeal. 

Q.  In  almost  every  case  where  that  appeal  has  been  made,  the  legislature  has  sus- 
tained the  findings  of  the  board,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  generally  true. 
I  had  in  my  mind  the  impression  that  last  winter,  owing  to  the  pecnliar  interest  in 
the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  New  York  Central,  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  leases,  they  worked  through  the  legislature  against  our  recommendation  an 
insignificant  measure,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  statute. 

Q.  It  has  been  claimed,  I  think  before  this  commission,  that  there  was  some  dis- 
crimination in  the  handling  of  freight  in  East  Boston  by  the  Union  Freight  Kail- 
way,  as  it  is  called.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No  such  claim  has  yet 
come  before  our  board.  I  would  say  on  tbe  subject  of  freight  rates  that  wo  have 
pending  three  cases,  one  the  coal  rate  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  thriving  place  that  has 
grown  rapidly  for  the  last  25  years,  and  another  case  involving  rates  on  lumber. 

CJ.  Who  owned  the  Union  Freight  Kail  way  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  As  far  as  yon  know  there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  handling  of  cases  from  one 
road  to  another  or  from  one  shipper  to  another? — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  no.  Onr 
board  has  to  do  continually  with  individual  cases,  and  in  this  way,  as  you  will 
appreciate,  we  have  worked  ont  general  propositions  that  will  apply  to  other  cases. 
Last  year  we  had  over  300  matters,  involving  hearings  almost  every* day,  so  that  we 
are  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  the  railroad  on  one  side  and  the  people  on  the 
other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  stock  in  oases  of 
purchase? — A.  Yes:  and  on  that  question  there  has  heen  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
If  the  issue  of  stock  is  authorized  and  the  purpose  is  proper  and  the  amount  is  a 
proper  amount,  the  law  compels  us  to  fix  a  value  at  which  it  shall  be  offered  to  the 
original  stockholders.  If  the  capital  stock  was  originally  $100,000,  and  the  road  has 
improved  and  been  prosperous  and  the  stock  has  gone  up  to,  say,  twice  its  original 
vaiue,  we  have  to  fix  the  value  accordingly  at  which  it  shall  be  offered  to  the  stock- 
holders. That  leaves  a  capital  composed  of  two  parts,  based  upon  different  oondi- 
tions.  The  original  amount  paid  in  has  the  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  The  new  stock 
is  paid  in  at  twice  that  rate,  so  the  total  investment  in  the  railway  property  is  differ- 
ent from  the  total  authorized  capital.  Now,  it  is  contended  that  when  questions 
affecting  revenues  come  np,  there  is  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  stockholders 
fairly  and  equitably.  The  company  pays  the  same  rate  of  dividend  to  each  on  each 
share  when  a  man  has  paid  perhaps  $100  for  one  share  and  $200  for  another,  or  one 
man  has  paid  $100  and  another  man  has  paid  $200 — not  paid  into  each  other's  pocket 
as  in  the  market  sale  of  stocks  but  into  the  enterprise.  Up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  any  essential  trouble  to  us,  but  it  is  argued  that  it  may  be; 
that  the  time  may  come  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  capital 
paid  in  at  par  value  and  represent  the  actual  investment  in  public  enterprises.  I 
believe  there  is  force  in  the  suggestion,  but  at  the  same  time  my  acquaintance  with 
these  problems  has  only  been  of  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Has  an>  effect  of  the  leases  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  Fitchburg  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  been  observed  either  in  rates  or  in  service 
up  to  the  present  timef — A.  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  early  to  discover  any  effects  in 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  What  dangers  or  difficulties,  if  any,  are  to  be  apprehended  so  far  as  the  port 
of  Boston  or  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  are  concerned f — A.  I  have  always 
assumed  that  it  was  generally  to  the  pnblic  advantage,  and  that  the  port  of  Boston 
would  benefit  from  the  consolidations.  It  was  understood  that  was  the  feeling  of 
those  that  advocated  it.  The  result  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New 
York  Central  has  been  seen  to  this  extent^  that  under  the  statute  they  have  taken 
preliminary  steps  to  issue  stocks  and  put  m  more  capital  for  terminals. 

Q.  What  will  that  mean  as  to  the  development  of  terminal  facilities  in  Boston f — 
A.  It  must  mean  a  great  improvement. 

Q.  Do  the  terms  of  the  lease  prescribed  by  the  legislature  require  that  action  on 
their  part f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  things  are  included  in  either  of  those  leases,  either  in  the  matter  of  rates 
or  otherwise? — A.  The  operation  of  the  road  and  the  maintenance  of  the  road  is  just 
as  folly  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  as  before,  and  the  State's  right  to  pur- 
chase it  (if  it  ever  sees  fit)  is  still  retained. 

Q.  There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  responsibility  by  the  board  in  any  respect  by 
those  leases  f — A.  I  see  none  whatever. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  effect  in  rates  or  otherwise  in  the  absorption  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  Railroad  f  Has  that  absorption  taken  place  yet  f — A.  I  suppose  that 
the  control  has  passed. 

Q.  Were  yon  called  upon  to  fix  the  price  of  the  stock  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  your  policy  has  been,  or  on  what  principle  yon  proceed, 
in  fixing  the  price  of  stock  to  be  purchased  by  another  roadf — A.  In  this  particular 
case  we  were  asked  to  fix,  not  the  value,  but  the  purchase  price  which  the  Boston 
and  Maine  ought  to  pay,  and  in  doing  it  we  considered  the  value  of  the  property 
and  the  history  of  the  property.  There  had  been  a  practical  agreement  between 
the  owners  of  the  preferred  stock  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  we  therefore  said, 
''As  you  have  agreed  on  that,  we  will  not  disturb  the  agreement.  It  is  a  trade 
between  you  two."  Of  course  there  were  some  who  claimed  that  they  ought  to  be 
paid  more,  but  we  felt  that  was  substantially  a  matter  of  bargain,  and  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  public  interest  to  prevent  our  approving  it.  The  common  stock  meant 
practically  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  and  we  looked  into 
the  structural  value  of  the  railroad,  what  it  originally  cost,  what  it  would  oust 
to-day,  and  then  we  looked  into  the  value  of  the  property  for  railroad  purposes,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  franchises?— A.  We 
did  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  that.  We  felt  the  fair  value  of  that  railroad  property 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  railroad  purposes,  outside  of  the  franchise,  was  at  least 
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tis  much  as  we  asked  thtsm  to  pay  by  fixing  the  price  of  the  common  stock  at  r^L 
The  Boston  and  Maine  saggedted  15,  but  we  found  21. 

Q.  (liy  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  this  policy  of  strict  financial  control  worked  well  on 
the  whole  in  MassachnsettM? — A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  disposition  at  present  observable  on  the  part  of  the  le^islatan 
or  the  people  to  repeal  itf — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  feeling  in  itfl  faror 
has  grown  stronger  and  stronger.  Men  who  come  before  me  an<l  discuss  the  qoees> 
tion,  lawyers  who  were  formerly  opposed  to  it,  admit  that  the  security  of  railway 
Mtockshas  Deon  affected  for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  and  the  benetit  of  the  people. 
The  board  does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We  saj, 
*'  Yon  have  got  your  railway.  Whether  yon  will  be  able  to  earn  anything  out  of  it 
is  for  business  men  to  determine.  The  capital  has  been  properly  invested  iu  rail- 
way property." 

Q.  Do  yon,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  protect  the  railroadB  against  undue  competition 
by  paralleling.  «)r  in  any  wayf — A.  There  is  a  statute  that  provides  that  in  case  of 
any  new  railroad  entorfirise  the  board  shall  pass  on  the  propriety  of  it.  The 
street-  railway  development  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth,  and  the  proposition  is 
before  the  legislature  to  give  as  the  same  authority.  Within  a  week,  however,  a 
bill  which  contains  that  provision  was  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  it. 
There  is  another  bill  before  the  committee  on  street  railways  which  has  the  provi- 
sion in  it  that  we  .shcmld  pass  on  the  propriety  of  any  new  street-railway  enterprise 
in  the  same  way  that  we  would  pass  on  the  propriety  of  a  new  railroad. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  or  any  practical  difficulty,  other  than  in  securing  the 
legislation,  in  the  way  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conitnia- 
sion  in  a  way  similar  to  that  you  have  prescribed  in  Massachusetts? — A.  I  am 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  has  be^n  at  work  iu  Massachnsetts, 
and  I  do  not  personally  see  any  reason  why  such  a  theory  of  supervision  conld  not 
be  extended  to  the  national  board.  I  understand  that  is  not  what  they  want.  They 
want  to  make  rates.  We  think  that  is  not  desirable.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  on  the 
conditions  that  exist  outside  of  Massachnsetts.  From  our  experience  we  believe  in 
our  power  of  recommendation  and  advice. 

Q.  The  ditfenmce  between  the  proposed  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  that  of  Massachusetts  is  that  you  exercise  very  little  jurisdiction  over 
rates,  but  a  strict  control  over  the  capitalization? — A.  No;  I  would  not  want  to 
admit  that,  because  I  think  we  exercise  a  very  material  influence  over  rates. 

Q.  N<>t  by  prescribing  them  in  advance? — A.  Only  through  our  power  of  recoui- 
mendatioii;  not  lixing  any  rates,  but  supervising  rates  in  individual  instuices. 
There  have  been  cases  of  that  kind  already  decided  and  there  will  be  otliers  where  I 
have  no  (inestion  whatever  but  the  rates  will  be  changed.  We  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  street  railway  aud  in  railroad  rates  within  a  year,  and  there  will  be 
more  within  another  year. 

Q.  Your  control  is  to  a  considerable  degree  exercised  through  your  power  to  pass 
on  general  matters  of  finance  as  well  as  upon  the  making  of  rates f — A.  1  think  our 
control  over  the  financial  question  does  strengthen  us  in  other  i|nestious. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PiiiLUPH. )  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer,  in  your  own  way,  that 
has  not  been  covered  by  questions?— A.  I  have  not.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  any- 
thing that  can  give  aid  to  the  commisf^ion  nt  nny  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  J 901, 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHAELES  D.  OEIFFITH, 

Hepresentative  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.40  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  pre- 
siding. At  that  time  Mr.  Charles  D.  Griffith,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  representative  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testilied  :»8  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.  )  Will  yon  state  your  occupation  and  yourrelation  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commence? — A.  1  am  in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business,  and  a  director 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  Do  yon  appear  officially  to  represent  them? — A.  Yes.  (Producing  letter  and 
handing  to  chairman.) 

<*The  Unitkd  Statks  Industrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

''Qkntlbmkn:  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Charles  L>.  (iriffith  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  before  your  com- 
mission as  a  witness  concerning  transportation  topics. 
"Respectfully, 

"Thb  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade. 
"By  Arthur  Williams,  Secretartf," 
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Q.  Have  you  any  geoeral  statement  to  makef — A.  There  is  a  general  statement 
prepared  by  the  freight  committee  of  the  hnreaa  that  I  might  read. 
(Beading:) 

"CONDITIONS  AT  DENVER. 

"That  Denver  is  what  she  is,  is  by  virtue  of  the  diversified  mineral  resources  for 
which  the  State  in  which  she  is  located  is  noted,  and  by  \  irtue  of  her  own  inherent 
qualities,  her  superior  climatic  conditions,  pure  air  and  abundant  sunshine,  and  not 
by  reason  of  any  substantial  recognition  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  tbe  transpor- 
tation companies.  That  her  population  now  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of 
liiOl,  133.859,  is  a  continual  source  of  surprise  to  her  citizens,  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  her  commercial  development  bas  been  handicapped  by  reason  of  restrictions 
imposed  by  tbe  transportation  companies  and  by  reason  of  the  limited  population 
of  the  Uockv  Mountain  region. 

''  Geographically  her  location  from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate. Denver  has  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  distributive  rates  on  either  cast  or  west 
bonnd  business  originating  here  that  would  enable  her  to  compete  with  the  Mis- 
souri River  cities  and  points  east  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  Tacitio  terminal  points 
with  California  products  on  the  other  hand.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  always  been 
a  way  station,  so  far  as  general  rate  making  is  concerned,  in  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  To-day,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  Missouri  River  is  substantially 
the  base  line  of  rates  to  and  from  all  points  east  of  the  meridian  on  which  that  river 
is  located.  From  Denver  west  distributive  rates  in  effect  are  the  results  of  combi- 
nations and  concessions  made  from  time  to  time  and  of  character  entirely  local,  not 
governed  by  any  well-defined  law. 

"Denver  claims,  and  we  tbink  justly  so,  that  her  merchants  and  manufacturers 
should  reach  all  points  West  on  tbe  samo  competitive  basis  that  these  points  are  now 
supplied  from  Eastern  trade  centers.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  general  principle 
that  should  govern  in  placing  Denver  in  this  position,  i.  e.,  the  removal  of  tbe  pres- 
ent base  line  upon  which  Western  rates  are  built,  from  the  Slissouri  River  to  a  north 
and  south  line  passing  through  Denver  and  Cheyenne  on  the  north  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad  on  tbe  south.  By  such  recognition  onl3^  will  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  interests  located  on  this  meridian  be  i)laced  upon  the  same 
commercial  footing  as  Missouri  River  cities. 

"  In  a  few  words,  tbe  rate  situation  as  applying  to  business  outward  bound  from 
Denver  is  about  as  follows:  The  rates  to  Wyoming  points  are  of  an  arbitrary  char- 
acter, dictated  and  controlled  by  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
throw  tbe  greater  volume  of  business  to  the  Missouri  Hiver  and  farther  Eastern  cen- 
ters. The  Utah  and  Montana  rates  are  based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rates,  and  are 
quite  uniformly  80  per  cent  of  that  rate,  a  sufficiently  hi^h  percentage  to  quite 
effectually  deter  Denver  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  invading  that  territory. 
The  Utah  rate  is  also  based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rate  and  amounts  on  class  freight 
to  about  70  per  cent  of  that  rate,  a  sufficiently  high  percentage  also  to  prevent  any 
considerable  business  oritrinating  at  Denver. 

"  The  New  Mexico  rate  is  in  tbe  main  an  arbitrary,  blanket  rate,  quite  fairly  con- 
ceded to  Denver  merchants  by  the  railway  lines  distributing  in  that  Territory.  In 
the  State  of  Colora<lo  alone  are  Denver  merchants  allowed  to  distribute  their  prod- 
ucts on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  governs  Eastern  competitive  business.  We 
therefore  maintain  that  the  only  equitable  basis  would  be  as  a  result  of  the  entire 
readjustment  of  rates  west  of  Denver,  based  upon  a  north  and  south  line  through 
Denver. 

"Again,  Denver  and  Colorado  common  points  are  greatly  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  limited  number  of  coumiodity  rates  into  and  out  of  these  points.  Colorado 
common  points  have  to  their  credit  about  195  commodities  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. IJtah  has  a  list  of  commodities  varying  from  300  to  350.  Montana  and  the 
Pacific  coast  States  have  a  list  of  something  like  1,136  commodities  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  By  comparison  the  number  accorded  Colorado  common  points  is  dis- 
criminatingly small.  In  comparison  with  Pacific  coast  terminal  points  Colorado 
rouimon  points  are  not  to  be  considered.  These  rates  occupy  a  class  by  themselves 
and  are  substantially  tbe  same  from  Colorado  common  points  east  and  west  bound 
:is  they  are  from  the  Missonri  River,  although  the  mil'^age  from  Colorado  common 
points  is  approximately  one-third  less. 

"  UNIFORM  CLASSIFICATION. 

"  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  would  be  alike 
beneficial  to  transportation  companies  and  shippers.  It  would  certainly  simplify 
the  present  system  of  billing  and  make  more  economical  this  particular  class  of 
work  on  the  one  hand,  and  eliminate  much  occasion  for  complaint  and  annoyance  on 
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tho  ather,  and  at  the  same  time  would  tend  to  equalize  and  pieyent  discrlminanoos 
which  can  not  hnt  exist  under  tho  present  system.  We  believe  that  shippers  in 
general  would  greatly  welcome  the  advent  of  a  universal  classification  extending 
from  seaboard  to  seaboard. 

"consolidation. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  commii- 
nity  has  to  deal  is  the  instability  of  rates.  Kate  cutting,  either  open  or  secret,  k 
recognized  as  demoralizing  and  injurious.  To  a  great  extent  railway  consoIidatioD 
is  a  corrective.  Uniform  and  stable  rates  into  this  territory  WDuld  work  relief  and 
be  of  boTiefit,  and  such  relief  and  benefit  would  be  further  enhanced  if,  Vy  loason 
of  such  stability  and  uniformity  of  rates,  a  reasonable  reduction  would  follow,  n 
should  be  expected.  Colorado  would  greatly  deprecate  through  consolidation  any 
attempt  to  cut  otf  the  Fort  Worth  gateway,  which  constitutes  at  present  a  valnabls 
check  and  safeguard  over  the  all-rail  lines. 

''Present  traffic  conditions  into  Colorado  on  raw  material  have  much  to  do  vith 
tho  material  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  difference  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufacturea  article  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  foster  enterprises  which  would 
exist  liere  except  by  reason  of  this  fact.  Present  high  rates  on  raw  material  act  as 
a  tiiTitf  and  enable  a  few  local  industries  to  maintain  prices  such  us  to  discourage  or 
make  impossible  the  proper  development  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

*'\\\  A.  Hover, 
"  Chairman  Traffic  Bureau,  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  primary  ground  of  complaint,  then,  seems  to  be  the  high 
rates  from  the  East  into  Denver  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  Kast  to  San 
Francisco,  which  is  also  a  competitive  shipping  point? — A.  Well,  not  so  much  that 
as  it  is  the  rate  ou  the  raw  material  that  is  shipped  into  Denver  compared  with  the 
rate  on  the  manufactured  product,  especially  in  tho  iron  and  steel  line. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  commission  at  the  outset  the  principal  roads  which  are 
engaged  in  traffic  at  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  traffic  east  and  weMtf — A. 
There  are  5  lines  coming  direct  to  Denver — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Burlington,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Santa  Fe.  The  Union  Pacific^  of  coui-se, 
is  a  through  lino.  Its  main  line  goes  through  Cheyenne,  a  hundred  and  some  miles 
north,  while  tho  Missouri  Pacific  connects  and  runs  through  on  the  Rio  Grande  vis 
Pueblo,  115  miles  south.  The  Santa  Fe  has  a  direct  line  to  California  through  the 
southern  edge  of  Colorado,  and  has  a  branch  into  Denver.  So  while  we  have  5  lines 
entering  the  city  from  the  Missouri  River,  three  of  them,  you  might  say,  connect 
direct  with  the  West,  making  transcontinental  lines.  Then  we  have  a  water  route, 
as  wo  call  it,  through  the  Fort  Worth  gateway — water  transportation  to  New  Orleans 
or  Oalvobtou  and  then  into  Denver,  which  works  on  an  arbitrar}*^  rate  with  a  differ- 
ential of  39  cents  per  hundred.  Our  rate  to  Denver — I  will  speak  of  first  class,  as 
that  probably  covers  more  than  anything  else — is  9^.72  per  hundred,  all  rail,  from 
New  York  or  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  $2.33  by  way  of  the  Gulf.  They  haul  by 
way  of  Newport  News,  the  Kanawha  Disnatch,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Norfolk  and 
WcHtern,  and  then  through  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to  Denver  at  $2.33,  the  same  as  the 
Gulf  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  route  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Kanawha  Dispatch  a  part  of 
one  route? — A.  Yes,  and  by  water  from  New  York  to  Newport  News. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  further  connection  f — A.  No  further  connection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  those  differentials? — A.  The  difierential  is  caused 
by  the  length  of  time  it  takes.  It  takes  quite  a  good  deal  longer  to  ship  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  or  Galveston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  state  the  distance  between  New  Orleuns 
and  Galveston  and  New  York? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Q.  Or  the  distance  by  land  from  each  point? — A.  The  distance  from  New  Orleans 
is  something  like — I  am  not  able  to  give  that  exactly.     I  can  add  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  j^ou  now  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  traffic  and  of  the 
character  of  the  manufacturing  and  of  the  jobbing  business  at  Denver?— A.  Our 
largest  manufacturing  industry  is  the  cotton  mills.  Wo  manufacture  quite  a  good 
deal  of  paper  that  newspapers  are  printed  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  mining  machinery, 
and  then  we  mii;ht  mention,  in  connection  with  Denver,  the  Colorado  I'uel  and  Iron 
Company,  which  manufactures  at  Pueblo  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  petroleum  manufactured  or  refined  there?— 
A.  Not  in  Denver ;  no.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  the  State,  they  say,  but  they 
do  not  refine  it  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  is  not  refined  there  if  there  are  quite  large 
quantities  produced  near? — A.  No:  I  do  not. 

_  Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  territory  within  which  you  can  at  the  present 
time  carry  on  the  jobbing  business  profitably  under  the  rates  imposed? — ^A.  Colorado 
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18  practically  oar  ground.  The  local  roads  that  are  numlDg  out  of  there — that  is. 
the  Deuver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Southern,  and  the  Colorado  Midland — add 
the  local  rate  from  Denver  or  Pueblo  or  Trinidad  or  common  points  to  the  territory 
within  the  State.  The  Rio  Grande  does  not  go  out  of  the  State  but  a  very  little  way. 
They  simply  add  to  the  Denver  common-point  rate  that  of  the  local  road. 

Q.  How  does  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Deuver  compare  with  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  Denver  f-~ A.  They  charge  $2.05,  first  class,  from  Chicago  and  $2.72  from 
New  York. 

Q.  How  do  the  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  compare  with  those  from  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  to  San  Francisco  f — A.  They  are  practically  the  same — some 
difference  iu  commodities. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  give  rise  to  oomplaint  on  the  part  of  your  merchants? — 
A.  Our  rate  is  practically  the  same  from  Denver,  which  is  something  over  2,000  miles 
nearer  to  the  coast,  as  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  it  costs  as  much  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San 
Francisco  as  it  would  from  Chicago  and  New  Yorkf — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Has  this  question  of  the  rates  imposed  at  Denver  been  officially  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comntissiou? — A.  Yes:  this  bas  been  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  suit  was  filed  called  the  Kindel  case,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  desired  result? — A.  We  hardly  think  so.  The  decisiou  is  not 
clear  to  me,  but  practically,  as  near  as  I  can  diagnose  it  myself,  it  gives  us  the  same 
rate  from  Denver  west  as  from  Chicago  west,  or  rather  the  Atlantic  coast  west. 
They  could  not  charge  us  any  more  than  they  could  Chicago  or  New  York  or  St.  Louis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  they  charge  you  as  much  as  those  points? — A.  Yes; 
as  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet. )  Did  a  modification  of  rates  follow  as  the  result  of  your  suit  ? — 
A.  They  have  not  gone  into  efi^ect  .>et,  as  I  understand  it.  I  think  they  are  going 
into  effect  this  month  sometime,  unless  prevented  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  case  appealed  after  being  heard ?  You  speak  now 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  alone,  and  not  of  the  court  ?  It 
was  not  finally  adjudicated? — A.  No;  it  was  not  finally  adjudicated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Against  whom  was  the  complaint — what  roads? — A.  I 
think  in  was  Kindel  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.>  It  commenced  quite  a 
while  ago.    I  am  not  really  familiar  witn  the  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have,  however,  not  received  any  benefit  by  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  yet? — A.  Not  so  far;  no. 

Q.  What  is  primarily  the  complaint  at  Denver  now  ?  This  case  of  Kindel,  I  under- 
stand, was  brought  up  several  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
territory  in  Idaho  and  Montana  where  we  want  to  Job  goods.  It  is  territory,  we 
might  say,  belonging  to  Denver,  as  we  are  the  nearest  Targe  city  to  them  and  the 
nearest  people  to  supply  them.  The  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  is  $2.50  a  hundred, 
first  class,  to  Montana  common  points  and  Idaho  common  points,  while  the  rate  from 
Denver  is  $2,  making  a  difference  of  only  50  cents  in  the  first-class  rate  from  the 
M  issonri  liiver  and  f^om  Denver,  although  Denver  is  some  600  miles  nearer  to  these 
places,  and  they  are  all  the  way  from  400  to  1,000  miles  from  Denver.  Now,  that 
would  make,  if  you  combine  the  rate  to  Denver  and  from  Denver  to  those  points, 
$4.72,  while  if  you  combine  it  with  the  Missouri  River  rate  it  is  $3.97,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  $1  per  hundred.  Now,  the  Mississippi  River  points  have  a  car- lot 
rate  on  first-class  goods  to  these  Idaho  and  Montana  points  of  $2.90. 

Q.  Do  you  enjoy  carload  rates  ? — A.  We  do  not  have  carload  rates  on  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  What,  then,  are  the  exact  figures  on  freight  rates  with  which  you  are  concerned 
in  endeavoring  to  sell  as  a  iobber  from  Denver  to  a  Montana  common  point,  we  will 
say  ? — A.  We  are  concerned  with  a  $2.50  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  these  points 
on  first  class,  and  in  car  lots  a  $3.10  rate  per  100  f^om  Chicago,  and  a  $2.90  rate  from 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  How  does  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  up  to 
Montana  common  points,  compare  with  the  rate  from  Chicago  directly  out  to  the 
same  common  points? — A.  It  would  be  $4.05  by  Denver  and  ii§.10  direct. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Jobber  in  Chicago  is  able  on  100  pounds  to  underbid  the 
Denver  Jobber  by  about  95  cents? — A.  Ninety-five  cents;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Was  that  the  main  contention  in  the  ease  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ?^A.  No;  the  main  oontention  there  was  more  on  the  through 
rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  similar  case  was  st^*ted  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  on  getting  their  steel  and  iron  to  the  Coast,  but  they  put  in  a  rate  for  them 
of  practically  what  they  were  asking  for.  Then  the  case  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kindel, 
who  is  an  entnusiastfc  freight  agitator  and  thoroughly  posted.  He  is  a  man ufacturer 
of  mattresses  in  Denver,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FARQUHAR.)  This  tariff  that  you  are  discussing  now  is  on  manufac- 
tured articles  entirely? — A.  Yes. 

^  See  iObo  Reports  of  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  It,  pp.  251-264.  Compare  testimony  of  Mr.  Stubbs, 
P  750ofthlBvolame. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.)  Do  yon  Bay  tbey  gave  the  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany that  rate? — A.  The  railroads  put  a  rate  in  before  the  decision  was  brought 
about.    I  thiuk  they  have  taken  that  rate  away  since.    That  is  only  hearsay. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  that  special  company  or  to  all  ^oodn  of  that  class  f — ^A.  They 
practically  were  the  only  ones  that  were  manufacturing  that  class  of  stuff  at  the 
time.    Thev  are  the  only  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  we  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  you  are  discussing  this  are  yon  taking  in  the  job- 
bers' Bide  of  the  question  alone  f(om  Denver  or  the  manufBicturers' sidef — ^A.  We 
have  comparatively  little  manufacturing  there. 

Q.  So  that  the  entire  argument  is  as  to  the  jobbers? — A.  It  is  all  practically  on 
the  jobbers'  line,  but  we  want  to  call  attention  to  our  manufactures  in  iron,  machinery, 
and  Rteel  product-s.    Those  are  the  principal  things  that  we  have  manufactured  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  case  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Kindel  had  reference,  however, 
more  particularly  to  possible  manufactures,  did  it  notf — A.  Tes;  he  was  taking  up 
manufactures  more  especially  with  tlie  western  outlet. 

Q.  We  had  two  distinct  classes  of  problema,  one  relating  to  manufactured  goods — 
that  raised  by  Mr.  Kindel— and  the  one  you  have  already  outlined,  having  reference 
to  the  position  of  Denver  as  a  jobbing  center  f — A.  We  desire  to  represent  the  manu- 
facturers as  far  as  possible  also,  but  the  jobber  is  taking  in  all  interests  and  we  are 
more  familiar  with  him. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  Arst,  then,  with  reference  to  manufactures,  how  do  the  ratee  on 
raw  materials  compare  with  the  rates  on  manufactured  products  f — A.  Well,  they 
vary.  There  are  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  have  been  able  to  get  in  a  com- 
modity rate  that  relieved  them ;  others  have  not.  The  matter  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly fixed  with  all  of  them.  In  the  matter  of  pig  iron,  a  large  iiiannfacturer  of 
machinery  told  me  recently  that,  although  pig  iron  was  manufactured  there  at 
Pueblo,  close  to  us — a  Coloradoproduct— they  bought  considerable  pig  iron  in  IMtta- 
burg,  although  the  rate  was  high ;  that  the  Colorii^o  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  made 
their  price  just  high  enough  so  that  the  freight  rate  covered  it. 

Q.  The  freight  rate,  then,  on  a  raw  material  like  that  acts  practically A.  (Inter- 

ru])tiug.)  As  a  tariff.  That  is  what  I  claim.  I  think  the  rate  is  given  on  pig  iron 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  as  $9.29  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  on  railroad  iron  manu- 
factured as  $9.60.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  manufactured  article 
there  and  the  pig  iron. 

Q.  Is  their  any  couimunity  of  ownership,  as  far  as  you  know,  between  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  li*on  Company  and  the  railroads,  or  do  they  operate  to  mutual  advan- 
tage f — A.  No;  I  do  not  thijik  there  is  an^.  I  do  not  think  they  are  connected  spe- 
cially in  any  way.  Of  course,  the  principal  owners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  may  be 
large  owners  in  railroads.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  cut  any  particular 
figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  yon  briefly  state  about  the  supply  of  ore  and  coal  and 
linu^Ktone? — A.  Well,  the  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlimited,  we  think. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient? — A.  Quite  convenient;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  coal f — A.  The  coal  is  quite  convenient. 

Q.  Good  quality? — A.  Good  quality;  all  the  way  from  lignite  coal  to  anthracite. 

Q.  Limestone? — A.  Plenty  of  limestone. 

Q.  Is  that  convenient  also? — A.  Also  convenient. 

Q.  Can  they  not  manufacture  iron  as  cheap  there  as  they  could  in  Pittsburg,  bring- 
ing ore  from  Lake  Superior? — A.  It  looks  as  though  they  ought  to.  They  get  the 
best  quality  of  iron  from  Wyoming,  just  at  the  edge  of  Colorado.  Hartville,  Wyo., 
is  the  site  of  the  iron  mines.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  in  Colorado,  but  that  in 
Wyoming  is  the  easiest  to  get. 

Q.  And  yet  there  is  some  pig  metal  shipped  from  Pittsburg? — ^A.  Yes;  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  because  the  local  works  are  not  sufficient  to  supply? — A.  I  do  not 
really  know.  They  have  very  large  works  and  they  are  always  busy.  The  folo- 
radoFuel  and  Iron  Company  has  got  the  ground  pretty  well  covered  in  iron  and 
materials  that  they  need  and  coal ;  they  have  the  territory  pretty  well  covered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Are  they  independent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion?— A.  So  they  say;  I  do  not  know.     1  am  not  able  to  auswer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harhih.)  Why  would  they  ship  in  if  they  were  in  one  of  these 
syndicates?  If  they  have  all  the  facilities  for  making  iron,  why  do  they  ship  it  in 
from  Pittsburg? — A.  If  they  can  buy  it  for  less  money  firom  Pittsburg.  I  have 
understood  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  have  not  been  able  to  take 
oare  of  all  their  business  and  that  they  themselves  have  been  forced  to  ship  in 
material. 

Q.  Yes;  nut  if  you  have  all  those  conditions  for  making  iron  there,  and  you  have 
this  protective  freight  rate  which  you  mention,  one  would  think  other  locid  com- 
panies would  be  started. — ^A.  That  is  true. 
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Q.  And  iron  would  be  manufactured? — A.  I  presume  there  will  be  a  great  many 
more  of  them  there.    Colorado  is  practically  a  baby ;  she  is  ver}'  young. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  the  people  of  Colorado  any  desire  to  go  into  iron 
manufacturing  independent  of  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company? — A.  That  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  many  attempts  made  to  interest  people  in  investments  in 
iron? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  That  is  practically  owned,  I  think,  by  Col- 
orado capitalists.  It  was  started  originally  by  the  Wolcotts — Mr.  Henry  Woloott 
and  Mr.  £d.  Wolcott. 

Q.  Ih  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  used  your  capital  in  Colorado  to  make  other 
developments  in  preference  to  iron  and  steel? — A.  It  may  have  been  so. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  common  remark  in  Colorado  that  yon  have  mountains  of  iron 
there  that  you  will  have  until  >  ou  get  through  with  other  more  valuable  indus- 
tries?— A.  Well,  there  are  many  industries  there  to  ^\o^k  on — iron,  Hteel,  cojjI,  gold, 
and  silver,  and  I  presume  there  are  all  kinds  of  metals.  They  claim  there  are.  How 
much  is  true,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  are  few  people  in  Colorado  to  hiiudle  all  this 
compared  to  what  there  are  in  the  East.  The  population,  I  think,  is  only  some- 
thing over  half  a  million,  and  the  State  is  a  very  large  plaee.  It  would  cover  all 
Mew  England  and  more  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  a  largo  amount  of  iron 
ore  is  actually  at  the  present  time  controlled  by  one  company? — A.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  has  leases  or  the  ownership  of  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  practically  a  monopoly  up  to  the  present  time? — A.  It  could  be 
termed  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  impression  of  the  people  of  Colorado  that  a  reduction  of  the  rates  on 
pig  iron  from  the  East  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  that  commodity  as 
produced  in  Colorado? — A.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  in  Denver  have  so  stated  to 
me,  that  they  considered  that  the  higher  rate  on  pig  iron  acted  as  rather  a  tariff  for 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.    That  I  am  unable  to  state  myself. 

Q.  Has  this  matter  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railroads  concerned? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
pig  at  Pittsburg  and  in  Colorailo? — A.  No.  They  say  it  costs  them  more  in  Colorado. 
The  labor  is  higher,  and  general  expenses  of  that  character  would  be  higher  in  Col- 
orado.    Ah  to  the  cost  of  producing  it  or  putting  it  in  the  mill  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  any  of  the  pig  iron  go  out  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  does 
any  of  the  coal  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  rates  now  prevailing? — ^A.  I  am  unable 
to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  say  whether  the  supply  of  coal  in  Colorado 
might  compete  witn  the  supply  from  the  northern  Pacific  coast  at  San  Francisco  if 
the  rates  were  rednced  to  a  Hufficient  degree? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

i^.  Taking  up  the  question  of  the  rates  as  they  concern  the  jobbing  trade,  what 
would  bo  the  efiect  of  establishing  a  new  rate  basis  at  Denver,  as  desired  by  your 
merchants,  in  the  same- way  that  the  rate  basis  exists  at  Kansas  City?  Would  that 
enable  you  to  compete  on  perfectly  equal  terms? — A.  I  think  it  would  enable  not 
only  ourselves,  but  those  who  are  in  line  with  us,  to  compete  on  equal  terms,  and 
would  not  be  an  injustice  to  any  of  them.  We  rather  thinK  that  if  we  should  have 
an  equitable  r»te  there  that  was  based  on  our  line,  when  there  were  any  cuts  on 
rates  it  would  have  to  apply  to  everything  west  of  it,  and  would  operate  to  prevent 
those  cuts  and  smashes  of  rates,  and  might  bring  it  down  to  an  equitable  basis.  We 
rarely  hear  of  eut  rates  to  the  Missouri  River,  because  if  the  rate  was  cut  for  one  it 
would  apply  to  the  whole  West.  Now,  a  rate  that  applies  to  Denver  does  not  apply 
anywhere  else  practically,  and  every  once  in  a  whi.e  there  is  a  slashing  of  rates  and 
down  they  go,  and  people  rush  in  goods,  and  the  rates  go  np  again,  and  it  makes  it 
unstable  and  unsatiMfactory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  efiect  would  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of 
rates,  with  Denver  as  the  center,  have  upon  the  Missouri  rates  and  the  coast  rates? — 
A.  If  they  based  it  on  Denver,  it  would  depenil  entirely  upon  where  they  put  their 
rates.  If  the}'  left  them  as  they  are,  and  then  put  the  rates  West  as  they  are,  it 
would  necessarily  either  reduce  Denver  to  the  rate  that  now  applies  from  the  river 
less  the  rate  to  Denver,  or  they  would  have  to  raise. 

Q.  What  argument  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  this  new  basis  would  make 
would  hold  good  with  the  railroad  men? — A.  I  would  be  unable  to  speak  on  that. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  that  enter  into  the  change 
of  all  basis? — A.  1  presume  it  is. 

Q.  If  yon  can  not  furnish  the  tonnage,  you  can  not  be  entitled  to  a  base  line,  can 
you?— A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  division  as  to  what  there  is  to  the  west  of  it  and 
what  there  is  to  the  Missouri  River.     If  yon  are  participants  in  a  lower  rate,  would 
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yon  not  have  to  show  a  tonnage  there  to  get  that  ratef — A.  Wo  do  not  want  a  lower 
rate.     We  want  the  same  basis  of  rate. 

Q.  You  want  a  prorate  of  the  through  rate? — A.  A  prorate  of  the  throagh  rate. 

Q.  Now,  what  argument  can  Denver  give  to  the  Western  traffic  lines  for  making  a 
new  base  line? — A.  All  the  argument  we  can  offer  is  the  amount  of  business  we  have 
already  got  and  what  this  change  would  develop.  It  is  a  new  country  and  it  most  he 
developed,  but  you  can  not  develop  a  country  unless  it  has  an  outlet  for  ite  products, 
and  if  you  discriminate  against  that  country  it  never  will  develop,  and  we  ctui 
not  furnish  the  tonnage.  We  can  not  furnish  the  tonnage  lirst  because  the  rate  is 
against  us. 

Q.  Your  difficulty  in  distribution  is  the  fact  that  you  are  paying  really  Missonii 
rates,  and  that  in  your  local  distribution  you  must  add  all  local  rat-es,  so  that  yon 
have  no  profit? — A.  We  are  not  minding  the  rates  in  Colorado  itself  because  every- 
body has  to  pay  the  same.  There  are  points  in  Colorado  where  the  firnt-class  rate 
from  Denver  is  $2.50.  That  is  pretty  high.  We  are  not  complaining  of  that  because 
everybody  east  of  us  pays  the  rate  to  Denver  pins  that  rate.  While  it  is  very  exces- 
sive we  think  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  work  a  detriment  to  Denver.  We  are  not 
figuring  on  what  the  rates  will  be;  we  are  simply  figuring  on  getting  to  a  basis 
where  we  can  compete  with  the  rest.  From  the  railroad  standpoint  it  might  not  be 
practical.    We  are  not  railroad  men,  and  their  side  might  look  at  it  quite  differently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  not  the  same  objection  to  establishing  a  new  bas- 
ing point  at  Kansas  City  a  good  many  years  ago  as  against  Chicago? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  If  so,  would  there  not  be  the  same  araumeut  in  favor  of  establishing  a  new 
basing  point  at  Salt  Lake  City  over  against  Denver? — ^A.  That  would  be  right. 

Q.  Your  people,  then,  could  not  consistently  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
baning  point  at  Denver  without  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  right  of  a  city  on 
the  west  for  the  same  treatment,  could  they? — A.  They  could  not;  but  now  there  are 
some  goods,  they  tell  me — I  am  not  familiar  with  them — that  you  can  ship  from  the 
East  to  San  Francisco  and  ship  back  into  Utah  to  the  Colorado  line  practically  for 
less  money  than  we  can  ship  them  to  Denver  and  from  there  to  the  Colorado  line. 

Q.  Would  that  be  possible  from  Chicago? — ^A.  No ;  because  the  rate  is  so  much  less 
in  proportion  from  Cuicago  to  the  coast. 

Q.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  coast  is 
tho  same  as  the  rate  from  New  York  to  the  coast? — A.  That  is  right;  but  our  rate 
from  Denver  is  so  much  higher  to  the  coast  than  it  is  from  Chicago  there  in  propor- 
tion, and  then  onr  rate  out  to  Denver  from  the  East  is  so  much  higher.  Chicago  has 
a  better  rate  to  Utah  and  Montana  common  points  in  proportion  than  we  have. 

Q.  Is  it  against  the  Jobber  in  Chicago  now  that  you  contend  or  against  the  jobber 
in  New  York  f — A.  Well,  it  is  against  all  of  them  in  one  sense,  because  all  of  them 
have  a  better  rate  to  those  points  than  we  have. 

Q.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  where  is  the  center  of  the  jobbing  business  with  which  you 
have  to  contend?  Is  it  in  the  far  East,  in  New  York,  or  is  it  at  Chicago? — A.  Well, 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River  points  do  the  principal  business  there.  They  all 
cover  It  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q.  What  is  the  argument  for  giving  Chicago  the  same  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  that 
New  York  enjoys? — ^A.  I  presume  the  manufactured  articles  that  they  make  similar 
to  those  made  in  New  York  justify  them  in  having  the  same  rate.  It  is  a  shorter 
distance. 

Q.  One  is  practically  1,400  miles  nearer  San  Francisco  than  the  other  and  yet  they 
both  enjoy  the  same  rate  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  would  be  conditioned  by  water  com- 
petition, I  suppose.  Would  that  apply  in  the  case  of  Chicago  also? — A.  No;  I  think 
not.    I  hardly  know  how  Chicago  could  transport  there  by  water. 

Q.  The  difficulty,  then,  which  you  have  in  meeting  competition  from  the  East  is 
from  both  New  York  and  Chicago,  or  from  any  center  east  of  tho  Mississippi  River 
regardless  of  distance?— A.  It  is  from  any  point  east  of  Denver  really.  They  all 
have  a  better  rate  or  combination  of  rates.  All  the  rates  west  of  Chicago  take  the 
eastern  basis  of  67  cents  first  class;  all  west  of  St.  Louis  take  a  basis  of  87  cents  to 
St.  Louis,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River  I  think  it  is  $1.47.  They  all  have  this  same 
basis  and  their  rates  are  all  the  same  to  these  points  west  of  Denver.  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  all  river  points — the  rates  added  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  the  same. 

Q.  From  your  statement  we  understand  that  there  is  some  ground  for  complaint  in 
the  granting  of  commodity  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Will  you  explain  a  little 
further? — A.  There  are  special  rates  made  on  certain  items  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  by  which  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
class  they  were  in  and  placed  in  a  class  of  their  own,  a  commodity,  as  they  term  it, 
having  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  those  commodities  which  have  been  granted  special 
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rates f — A.  These  commodities  vary.  From  New  York  they  are  one  kind  and  from 
the  Missoari  River  they  are  another.    They  are  made  to  fit  the  State. 

Q.  Do  they  apply  equally  to  all  shippers  in  those  States? — A.  Yes;  I  understand 
they  apply  equally. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  nature  of  individual  discriminations  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  of  giving  rehates  or  ohtaining  them  in  one  form  or  another  at 
all  prevalent  in  the  Westf — A.  It  has  heen.  There  has  heen  none  of  it  done  for  quite 
a  while  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  its  disappearance  f — A.  I  presume  by  an  agreement  of 
the  railroads  to  maintain  the  rates. 

Q.  Does  the  Western  classification  prove  oppressive  at  all  on  the  various  lines 
of  business  that  are  concerned f — A.  It  may  in  some  cases,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Q.  Have  any  advances  been  made  in  rates  in  that  territory  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years? — A.  No;  the  rates  have  practically  stood  the  same  on  first-class 
business,  such  as  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  no  complaints  because  of  a  general  increase  of  the  classifica- 
tion ? — ^A.  None  whatever, 

Q.  How  about  the  distinction  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates?  Is 
that  distinction  usually  made  in  the  Western  territory? — A.  I  know  very  little  about 
that.  I  know  of  no  items  in  my  line,  or  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  where  we 
get  carload  rates. 

Q.  Are  there  any  commodities  that  go  through  from  the  East  on  a  carload  rating? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  Chicago  has  a  carload  rate  into  Montana  common 
points.    We  have  none  in  Denver. 

Q.  Does  not  that  operate  to  shut  yon  out  of  that  territory? — A.  That  has  the 
effect  of  operating  against  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  yon  quite  sure  they  do  not  have  carload  rates  in 
Denver? — A.  Yes;  on  shoes,  I  am. 

Q.  I  mean  on  any  commodity? — A.  None  that  I  am  familiar  with.  There  may  be 
a  number  of  items,  but  1  am  not  familiar  with  them.    I  presume  there  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplky.)  How  about  that  routo  by  the  Fort  Worth  gateway,  which 
is,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  over  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road?  What  is 
the  reason  for  the  differential  there? — A.  That  is  the  difference  by  water.  They 
haul  by  water  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  the  Southern  Pacific  takes  it  to  Fort  Worth, 
and  the  Colorado  Southern  and  the  Denver  and  Fort  Worth  to  Denver. 

Q.  That  constitutes,  then,  at  Denver,  competition  with  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  roads? — A.  Yes;  with  all  through  lines. 

Q.  Suppose  by  railroad  consolidation  that  gateway  were  closed  and  that  differen- 
tial were  cut  off,  how  would  that  operate  as  lar  as  Denver  is  concerned? — A.  I  think 
it  would  make  us  all  a  $2.72  rate.    It  might  not. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  volume  of  business  that  comes  in  by  that  line  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Mainly  of  the  lower  classes? — A.  Of  a  general  class.  I  think  they  haul  quite 
a  good  deal  of  business  ))y  that  route. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  had  been  heretofore 
competitors,  arc  consolidated;  would  the  effect  of  that,  in  vour  judgment,  be  to 
remove  this  39  cents  advantage,  or  would  it  have  any  effect?— A.  That  is  problem- 
atical. It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  management.  It  might  be  they  would 
think  beet  to  close  it,  and  then,  again,  they  might  be  able  to  haul  the  goods  cheaper 
by  water,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  it  open  and  haul  by  water  rather  than  haul  by 
rail  at  a  higher  rate. 

Q.  What  18  the  judgment  of  the  merchants  of  Denver  as  to  the  consolidation  which 
has  been  effected  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific? — A.  Some 
think  it  will  be  no  disadvantage,  while  others  think  it  will.  Personally  I  think  it  is 
problematical. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  terms  on  which  the  combination  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  was  ma<le? — A.  No. 

Q.  Other  consolidations  in  that  territory  have  been  mentioned  in  the  papets. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  any  of  them?— A.  Nothing  but  the  newspaper 
talk. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  these  consolidations? — A.  In  the  roads  of  Colorado,  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Southern  and  the  Colorado  Midland.  A  short  time 
ago  the  Colorado  Southern,  by  newspaper  report,  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the 
Colorado  Midland  and  also  in  the  Kio  Grande  Western,  that  runs  from  the  Colorado 
line  west  to  Salt  Lake.  They  elected  the  Colorado  Southern's  president  president 
of  the  Colorado  Midland,  and  the  president  of  the  Bio  Grande  Western  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Midland.  Now,  since  that,  they  claim  the  Missouri  Pacific  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  it  is  rumored  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  the  Colorado 
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Southern.    In  that  case  they  would  have  all  the  roads  practically  in  the  State.    We 
do  not  know  what  etlect  it  would  have  if  they  did  get  them. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Farqi^har.)  What  trauBcontinental  line  would  control  these  Colorado 
roads  f— A.  The  Missouri  Pacilichas  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  is  trying  to  get 
the  Colorado  Southern.  Then  it  was  reported  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  trying  to 
get  the  Colorado  Southern.  If  the  Union  Pacific  got  it,  it  would  amonnt  to  two 
different  ownerships,  two  different  transcontinental  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  What  if  the  Missouri  Pacific  acquired  itt — A.  It  would  all 
he  under  one  ownership  and  control. 

Q.  Does  the  ahsorptiou  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  hy  the  northern 
transcontinental  lines  have  any  meaning  for  Denver? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Sup])ose  all  the  roads  in  that  territory  are  finally  gathered  into  two  or  three 
important  systems;  would  that  in  any  way  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  competition 
as  it  exists  there? — A.  It  would  certainly  reduce  competition.  As  to  its  effect,  that 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  management. 

Q.  You  complain,  as  representing  the  merchants  of  Denver^  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  to  Denver  and  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast.  How  does  it  come 
about  that  the  competition  that  has  existed  there  between  five  roads  has  not  remedied 
that  condition? — A.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  joint  action  or  agreement  in  any  way  to  prevent  a 
break  in  rates? — A.  The  simple  fact  that  they  all  nave  tht^  same  rate  and  have  main- 
tained it  very  firmly  with  reference  to  Denver  wonld  indicate  thab  they  must  have 
an  agreement  to  maintain  that  rate. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  at  the  present  time  for  anv  of  these  local  products  of  Colorado  to 
get  out  to  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  I  am  unable  to  auswer  that.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  iron,  I  presume  they  have  t^eir 
own  rates. 

(j).  Will  there  be  any  effect  on  the  traffic  situation  in  that  territory  by  the  con- 
.strnction  of  this  new  road  which  is  now  being  pushed  by  Senator  Clark  of  Montana  f — 
A.  I  am  unable  to  sav. 

Q.  Tliere  is  no  opinion  prevailing  in  Denver  on  that  matter? — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  what  you  called  an  arbitrary  blanket  rate 
applying  to  New  Mexico.  Is  that  in  the  way  of  a  discrimination  against  Denver? — 
A.  No;  that  is  in  favor  of  Denver. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it? — A.  They  made  a  conditional  rate  with  the  merchants 
that  if  we  would  give  them  so  much  tonnage  coming  into  Denver,  they  ^onld  give 
us  a  competitive  rate  going  out  of  Denver,  which  would  enable  us  to  meet  the  rat^-s 
in  New  Mexico  aud  open  up  quite  a  little  territory  to  Denver  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  get  into.  That  was  done  through  the  Denver  merchants 
themselves. 

Q.  Did  the  competition  of  any  other  road  make  that  particularly  easy  to  obtain  ? — 
A.  No;  there  was  no  other  road. 

Q.  Has  the  extension  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road  to  San  Francisco 
had  any  effect  upon  your  rates? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  jobbing  business  from  San  Francisco  back  into 
Denver  territory? — A.  Comparatively  little. 

Q  Or  any  competi  tion  of  manufacturers  at  San  Francisco  with  manufacturers  who 
might  be  interested  at  Denver? — A.  Not  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  establishments  at  Denver  which  have  been 
distinctly  discoura^^ed  and  have  failed  of  organization  because  of  the  rate  system  in 
freights? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  There  have  been  a  number  of  failures,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  attributed  to  freight  rates.  There  are  other  causes,  probably,  that 
have  more  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  when  the  paper  pulp 
mill  was  founded  at  Denver  the  railroads  endeavored  to  discriminat«  against  it  and 
prevent  its  successful  operation.  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  that? — A. 
Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  I  hardly  think  that  probable. 

Q.  That  industry  is  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  It  has  just  gone  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  at  Denver? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  they  were  established  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Have  they  been  successful? — A.  I  think  they  have  failed  once,  but  whether 
that  was  on  the  account  of  management  or  of  freight  rates  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
think  they  are  running  now  quite  successfully. 

Q.  Is  their  labor  foreign  born  or  native  American? — A.  Part  of  it  is  Massachusetts 
imported  labor  and  the  balance  is  native. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  conditions  there  were  so  favorable  that  they 
conld  establish  the  industry  in  spite  of  the  high  freight  rates  prevailing  on  cotton? — 
A.  Our  labor  conditions  there  are  not  advantageous  to  any  manufacture.  Wages  of 
labor  are  higher  than  in  most  places. 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  respecting  the  rates  on  the  raw  cotton  from  the 
South? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates  on  cotton. 

Q.  How  abont  the  rates  on  Colorado  hard  coal,  of  which  yon  have  spoken.  Does 
any  of  that  coal  come  east  for  domestic  pui poses  in  competition  with  the  hard  coal 
of  the  anthracite  fields  in  Pennsylvania  T-— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  yon  have  as  good  quality  of  anthracite  coal  as  they  have 
in  the  Allegheny  Range? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal,  but  it  is  better  than  a  good  deal  of  Pennsylvania  coal  that  I  have 
nsed.  I  mean  a  hard  coal — anthracite.  There  is  really  little  difference  in  my  esti- 
mation. I  have  nsed  both.  i 
Q.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  there  f — A.  Tbey  say  there  is  quiti 
s  p^ood  deal.  They  get  out  considorable,  and  they  Kay  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  be  had 
in  the  monntains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  hard  coal  might  be  placed  in  Chicago,  I  suppose,  in 
competition  with  the  production  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields? — ^A.  That  makes  a  long 
hanl. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  very  large? — A.  They  say  it  is  quite  large  out  in  the  mountains 
in  Koutt  County ;  and  where  they  are  able  to  get  at  it,  there  is  abundance  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Kindel  r.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, I  tind  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  voluntarily  accorded  Denver  Missonri 
River  rates  on  west  bound  business — bnt  refused  to  accord  it  on  east-bound  business. 
Does  that  difference  still  prevail? — A.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Are  the  same  rates  in  force  on  west-bound  business? — A.  To  the  coast? 
Q.  From  Denver  to  the  coast? — A.  No;  those  rates  were  to  go  into  effect  some 
time  this  month  unless  they  were  stopped  by  the  conrt. 

Q.  Will  that  n fleet  business  to  any  considerable  degree  in  Denver? — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will.    1  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  This  case  which  was  prosecuted  before  the  Intt^rstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  decided  in  1900,  and  the  decision  was  apparently  iavorable  to  tbe  contention  of 
Denver.  Has  any  modiHcation  of  rates  by  the  railroads  followed?— A.  Not  yet. 
They  were  to  take  efft-ct  some  time  this  mouth,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  been  actually  eilective? — A.  Not  until  the  courts  pass  upon  it;  until  the  courts 
have  decided  favorably  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report.    Now  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  railroads  will  put  that  into  effect  or  carry  it  lii>;ber. 
Q.  In  other  words,  they  are  entirely  independent  of  these  decisions  f — A.  So  fa* 
Q.  Are  the  merchants  of  Denver,  then,  favorable  to  the  enlargement  of  tho  i>(>\vi>rs 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  a  rearrangement  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  decisions  effective  and  binding  at  once? — A.  Yes;  we 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  more  power  tlnm  it  has. 
Q.  Representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  would  you  say  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cullom  bill  were  regarded  as  fair  to  both  interests? — A.  I  am  hardly 
familiar  enough  with  the  provisions  of  the  Cullom  bill  to  answer  that  for  the 
chamber. 

Q.  Take  the  provision  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, giving  it  the  power  to  approve  the  rates  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  railroads.  Would  your  rhamlwr  favor  such  a  provision? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
won  Idperson  ally. 

Q.  Would  tbey  go  further  than  that  and  favor  the  granting  of  power  to  promul- 
gate rates  in  the  first  instance?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  objection? — A.  J  think  the  ownership  of  the  railroads 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  name  their  rates  in  the  first  place,  because  conditions 
vary  so  materially  that  members  of  a  commission  who  are  not  in  the  railroad. busi- 
ness would  be  unable  to  state  what  a  rate  should  lie.  A  rate  that  would  be  consid- 
ered very  extravagant  from  here  to  Denver  would  not  be  extravagant  in  Colorado. 
Q.  Are  the  rates  the  same  from  the  East  into  Colorado  that  they  are  from  Colorado 
to  the  East  on  the  same  commodities? — A.  I  think  they  are.  There  may  be  some 
<lifference  in  them,  bnt,  as  a  rule,  I  think  th'^.y  are  the  same. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  you  can  sometimes 
transport  commodities  west  bound  over  the  transcontinental  lines  at  very  much 
cheiiper  rates  than  you  can  transport  those  same  commodities  back  to  the  initial 
point. — A.  It  may  be  so  when  there  is  a  cut  in  rates,  bnt  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
about  the  same.  *  There  may  be  exceptions,  too,  in  rejected  or  damaged  goods  com- 
ing back  this  way,  that  may  be  returned  in  a  certain  time  at  a  half  rate  to  the  East. 
The  rule  varies  materially ;  so  I  do  not  think  we  could  cover  that  by  "  '^es'*  or  ."no.*' 
Q.  Are  the  transportation  facilities  in  that  country,  as  a  whole,  satisfactory  to 
shippers  in  time  and  Kervice? — A.  They  are  very  good,  indeed ;  there  is  no  complaint. 
Q.  And  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  obtain  a  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  claims? — A. 
We  have  very  little  trouble  on  that  score. 
Q.  Kelations,  then,  are  generally  hunnonious? — A.  Generally  harmonious. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  In  what  seotions  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  do  yon  mtf- 
ket  your  goods? — A.  We  practically  cover  all  the  State. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  Denver  and  in  Chic^ago  in  booi 
and  shoe  manufacture  f — A.  We  do  not  manufacture  any  shoes  in  Denver  at  aU. 

Q.  You  job  them  entirely  f — A.  A.1  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  would  you  have  the  finding  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ^o  into  effect — direot  from  the  finding  of  the  commission,  or 
should  it  be  merely  the  basis  for  a  snitf — A.  I  think  it  should  be  direct  from  the 
commission,  giving  sutiicieut  time. 

Q.  Subject  to  appeal f — A.  Subject  to  appeal,  certainly;  I  think  there  shoold  lie 
ample  time  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  In  case  of  appeal  would  you  have  it  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately or  await  the  judgment  on  apx>ealf — A.  I  should  think  yon  would  have  to 
wait  for  judgment  on  appeal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  about  meeting  the  expense  of  prosecuting  a  ease  in  that 
wayf  In  this  leading  case  prosecuted  by  the  Denver  Chsuuber  of  Conimeroe  was 
that  ex])enH0  considerable f — A.  Yes;  that  was  paid  partially  by  the  chamber  and 
partially  by  donation  of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  who  took 
quite  an  active  interest  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipa.)  I  wish  you  would  ^ive  us  some  information  conceminf  irri- 
gation and  water  storage.  Have  you  anything*pi'®p<^^  along  that  linef — ^A.  >~o;  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  any  particular  information.  We  would  like  to  call  thr 
attention  of  the  commission  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  over  our  conditions 
out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  a  system  of  irrigation  there  nowf — ^A.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
gating privately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  public  or  national  irrigation f — A.  Ko;  we 
have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  private  irrigation  been  profitable  and  advanta- 
geous so  farf — A.  It  has  been  very  advantageous.  Where  they  irrigate  they  raise 
splendid  croi>H.     They  have  been  testing  tne  sugar-beet  industry,  nnd   that  hn^* 

Eroven  to  be  a  great  beet-sugar  country.    The  Rocky  Ford  district  claim  that  they 
aye  produced  more  saccharin  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  purity  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  by  irrigation f — A.  Altogether;  it  gives  them  a  longer  ae  •son. 
They  sny  they  can  run  a  sugar  factory  quite  a  good  many  days  longer  than  they 
can  in  any  other  district,  owing  to  the  dryness  and  to  their  ability  to  irrigate. 
They  have  now  3  beet-sugar  factories  running — 1  being  constructed  this  snmnier— 
and  they  are  preparing  for  another.  There  Is  a  vast  territory  of  splendid  soil — ^I 
could  not  say  how  many  million  acres:  Mr.  Harris  may  know  better  than  I  do. 
How  many  million  acres  are  there  east  of  the  mountains  f 

Mr.  C.  H.  Harris.  Millions  and  millions  of  acres,  but  the  trouble  is  there  is  not 
water  enough.  All  the  land  is  good,  but  I  do  not  sappose  a  hundredth  part  of  it  is 
under  irrigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  not  have  the  water  to  irrigate  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  itf — A.  People  who  are  familiar  with  it  say  that  with  reservoirs  in 
the  mountains,  that  could  be  built  easily  by  blocking  the  gullies  between  the  moun- 
tains, we  could  irrigate  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it.  There  is  an  awful  snow* 
fall  in  the  mountains,  and  it  runs  ofi^  rapidly. 

Q.  You  liave  quite  an  industry  in  raising  oantaloapesf — A.  The  Rooky  Ford. 

Q.  Are  they  raised  by  irrigation f — ^A.  Altogether. 

Q.  I  know  they  are  snipped  East. — ^A.  We  get  very  little  rain  there  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  crops  chiefly  are  raised  by  irrigation  in  your  section  f — A.  In  the  valleys 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  ipntatoes,  and  hay,  and  a  groat  deal  of  fruit.  Over  in 
the  Grande  Valley  they  raise  very  good  firuit:  they  do  not  raise  much  grain. 

Q.  Have  yon  agitated  the  subject  of  public  irrigation  by  the  State  or  Govern- 
ment f — A.  It  is  only  recently  they  have  commenced  agitating  it.  It  has  been  agi- 
tated to  some  extent  for  quite  a  while,  but  not  strongly;  but  now  we  feel  it  is  time 
to  advocate  it  pretty  strongly,  esx)ecially  since  they  have  developed  what  beets  will 
do  there,  and  for  a  while  they  thought  they  could  not  raise  anything  hardly.  But 
now  that  we  have  got  water  in  and  irrigated  the  ground  we  find  we  can  raise  almost 
anything  out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer  further  that  we  have  not  covered  f — A.  Nothing, 
I  believe.    I  am  sorry  I  have  known  so  little. 

Mr.  Phillips.  W^e  think  you  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  information.  In  behalf 
of  the  commission  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  before  us  and  for  yoor 
very  interesting  and  profitable  statements. 

The  WiTNKSS.  If  I  have  been  of  any  benefit  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  I  thank  the  com- 
misHion  for  their  invitation. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  S,  190t, 
TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JAME8  MOETON  LAHOLET, 

Repre$eniing  the  Merchants^  Association  of  New  York, 

The  commiBsion  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr 
James  Morton  Langley  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn 
teHtificd  as  follows : 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  may  now  give  your  name  and  actdress. — A.  James 
Morton  Langley,  New  York  Life  Building,  New  York. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  hold  some  official  position  with  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York? — A.  You  could  scarcely  call  it  official;  that  is,  I  have  no  title.  I  am  directly 
in  charge  of  transportation  matters  for  the  association. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Merchants'  Association  been  established? — ^A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Of  what  class  of  bnsineRS  men  is  it  composed? — A.  All  classes.  It  has  1,800 
members,  and  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  class;  it  includes  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  and  it  ramifies  generally  into  all  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  an  estabiished  headquarters  in  New  York  City;  and  if  so,  where f — 
A.  New  York  Life  Building. 

Q.  What  is  your  form  of  membership,  simply  voluntary,  or  do  you  have  a  regular 
membership  with  annual  fees,  etc.? — A.  We  have  two  classes  of  members;  liireot 
members  and  what  we  call  associate  members.  The  direct  members  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  $25 ;  the  associate  members  pay  nothing.  The  associate  members  are  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  think  there  are  thirty-odd  thousand  on  our  books 
to-day. 

Q.  Can  you  state  briefly  the  aims  of  the  association  f — A.  Well,  as  stated  it  is  to 
foster  the  trade  and  welfare  of  New  York,  but  that  is  comprehensive  enough  and 
covers  the  ground. 

Q.  Was  it  brought  into  being  on  account  ofdiscriminating  rates  as  against  the  city 
of  New  York  and  differentials  in  favor  of  other  citiesf — A.  It  liecame  necessary 
through  the  practice  on  the  part  of  certain  railways  to  make  cheaper  passenger 
fares  Irom  certain  points  to  trade  centers.  Take,  for  instance,  St.  Louis.  There  is 
a  certain  territory  which  is  assumed  to  be  tributary  to  St.  Louis  as  a  market.  The 
railroad  introduced  the  system  of  excursion  rates  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
merchants  to  go  to  market.  Tbat  was  granted  to  western  competing  points,  and  it 
naturally  had  au  influence  in  diverting  trade  from  New  York.  Take  a  nierchant  out 
in  a  small  town,  and  if  the  question  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  should  buy 
goods  in  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York,  the  existeuce  of  these  reduced  rates 
would  assist  him  in  making  up  his  mind  which  trade  center  he  would  visit;  and 
naturally  after  having  gone  to  that  trade  center  the  dealers  there  would  probably 
sell  him  all  the  goods  he  would  require.  In  a  sense  that  was  a  discrimination  against 
New  York. 

That  was  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  the  Merchants'  Association  was  estab- 
lished. There  are  other  discriminations,  but  the  one  I  have  just  referred  to  brought 
the  matter  to  a  focus  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  association. 

We  have  always  taken  the  stand  in  New  York  that  if  there  were  no  discrimina- 
tions New  York  would  stand,  figuratively  speaking,  upon  its  own  bottom ;  and  we 
have  never  since  we  have  been  in  existeuce  asked  a  concession  from  a  railroad.  All  we 
ask  is  equality  of  opj^ortunity. 

One  of  the  first  active  steps  taken  by  the  association  was  to  try  and  have  the  rail- 
roads grant  to  New  York  the  same  privileges  that  they  were  granting  to  other  trade 
centers;  that  is  particularly  in  connection  with  this  reduced  rate  matter.  Instead 
of  charging  2  full  fares,  the  roads  had  charged  in  some  instances  a  fare  and  a  fifth, 
and  in  other  instances  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip. 

Q.  Were  Philadelphia  and  Boston  ei^joying  excursion  rates  at  that  tlmef — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  New  York  competes  quite  as  directly  and  severely  with  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton as  it  does  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  does  it  notf — A<  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  asking  for  discriminating  rates  in  favor  of  New  York,  you  ask  to  have 
an  advantage  over  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  do  you  notf — A.  We  do  not  ask  for  dis- 
criminating rates.  That  is  hardly  a  correct  way  to  put  it.  We  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  would  prefer  to  have  this  entire  practice  abolished.  We  have  told  the 
railroads  time  and  again  that  whenever  they  were  ready  to  stop  tbat  practice  w^e 
would  stand  with  them  and  assist  them  in  doing  it;  but  so  long  as  they  would  per 
sist  in  granting  them  to  other  places,  we  asked  to  be  put  on  a  relative  basis  of 
equality.    I  would  scarcely  call  that  asking  for  discriminating  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  not  call  excursion  rates  discrimiuating  rates f — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  dis- 
criminating when  made  in  favor  of  some  points  and  denied  to  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Waa  there  any  action  on  the  part  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
or  Philadelphia  merchants  to  adopt  the  same  plan  that  you  havef — A.  Yes. 
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orifpnal  basis  of  classifying  green  coffee,  and  yet  saw  fit  to  reestablish  the  old  order 
of  the  classiiication  of  roast^  coffee.    How  that  was  brought  about  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  the  return  to  the  old  basis  was  advantageous  to  the  coffee  interests f — 
A.  Yes;  to  the  roasted-coffee  interests. 

Q.  It  enabled  them  to  ornsh  out  competition  of  other  parties,  or,  at  least,  it  might 
have  that  effect f— A.  It  mieht  have  that  effect. 

Q.  To  crush  out  competition  of  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  wished 
to  establish  a  local  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  other  instance  of  that  kind  of  a  specific  commodity  which 
was  advanced  in  the  clasHiHcation  and  then  by  virtue  of  strenuous  protest  was 
placed  back  again  to  its  old  basis? — A.  That  is  the  only  article  I  can  recall  from 
memory. 

In  checking  over  the  official  classification  I  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the  items 
that  are  under  the  control  of  these  industrial  combinations  were  not  advanced  at  all. 

Q.  No  attempt  was  made  to  advance  them? — A.  No.  Take,  for  instaace,  paper.  I 
also  have  a  list  in  my  office  of  that  class  of  articles  made  by  combinations  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  provide,  if  you  think  it  wise. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  imply  that  by  these  changes  in  classification  discrimina- 
tion between  distinct  producers  can  be  Induced  without  the  giving  of  personal 
rebates  or  preferences? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  by  a  device  by  which  apparently  everybody  is  treated  alike, 
there  is  nevertheless  the  efiect  of  granting  a  definite  discrimination  to  certain 
interests? — A.  That  is  right.    That  is  the  reason  I  used  that  term  "manipulate." 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  infiuence  of  this  kind  at  work  in  fixing  any  of  the  dry- 
goods  or  woolen  classification?  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  woolen  classin- 
cation  ? — A.  No;  dry  goods  is  in  the  highest  class  now,  the  iirst  class  in  the  Official,  in 
the  Southern  and  also  in  the  West-ern.  There  is  what  is  known  as  cotton  piece 
goods — that  is  in  the  lower  class.  That  is  supposed  to  be  goods  that  are  made 
exclusively  of  cotton.  Our  organization  had,  2  years  ago,  I  think,  endeavored  to 
have  the  classification  of  cotton  piece  goods  simplified.  The  classification  com* 
mittee  had  attempted  to  subdivide  cotton  piece  goods  in  accordance  with  the  list 
that  they  had  established,  and  it  made  it  very  difficult  to  pack  goods.  We  wished 
to  have  it  simplified,  and  preseuted  an  argument,  and  they  simplified  it  by  advan- 
cing it  iu  class.  Tnat  is,  for  instance,  they  advanced  it  from  a  third  to  an  inter- 
mediate class  which  they  had  established,  which  was  15  per  cent  less  than  second. 

Q.  Will  you,  by  illustration  from  that  classification,  show  how  complicated  the 
cotton  schedule  is? — A.  Now,  this  is  a  Southern  classification. 

Q.  You  may  read  a  few  of  those  items  under  the  cotton  schedule. — ^A.  They  have 
here  calicoes,  cambrics,  canton  flannels,  plain  or  dyed,  canvas,  checks,  domestic, 
cheviot,  and  so  on.  There  are  35  different  terms  of  that  nature  that  they  have 
assumed  to  cover  everything  that  was  made  wholly  of  cotton.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  these  terms  are  trade  names.  For  instance,  you  take  teazle  cloth.  It  is  a 
patented  name,  a  sort  of  copyrighted  trade  name;  only  one  person  can  make  it;  and 
they  have  endeavored  there  to  condense  into  these  35  terms  at  least  between  2,000 
aud  3,000  different  styles  of  goods  made  of  cotton.  I  might  say  further  than  that, 
that  each  year  there  is  some  new  name  attached  to  some  product  made  of  cotton,  to 
make  it  attractive,  aud  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  to  classify  an  article  that  is  in 
reality  made  wholly  of  cotton,  and  that  sells  for  the  same  price  as  some  of  these 
other  products  that  they  have  included  iu  this  list.  When  a  shipment  is  made, 
although  it  may  be  cotton  piece  goods  really,  the  inspectors  who  are  maintained 
by  the  classification  committee  win  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  goods 
in  that  shipment  may  be  included  under  these  35  terms  or  not.  If  it  seems  to  them 
that  it  don  t  come  under  those  35  terras,  instead  of  the  shipment  going  forward  at 
the  fifth  class,  it  will  be  advanced  to  first.  That  was  our  idea  iu  navmg  that  List 
entirely  eliminated,  and  having  the  entire  subject  covered  by  the  simple  term  of 
cotton  piece  goods.  Then  the  question  of  trade  names  or  terms  would  not  enter 
into  the  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  Aro  those  35  articles  classified  difierently? — A.  No;  all  in  one  group — ^fifth 
class.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  dry-goods  business,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  include  under  these  35  terms  everything  manufactured  of 
cotton. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  a  bill  of  lading  was  made  ap  specifying  calicoes  or 
some  other  article,  and  in  fact  including  in  that  package  another  one  of  those  35 
articles;  would  that  be  a  misolassifi cation  subject  to  shippers' penalty? — A.  Well, 
yes.  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  shipment  of  cheviots  and  you  had  room  in  the  case 
in  which  they  were  packed  for  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  known  as  dry-goods — that 
is,  goods  made  partially  of  wool,  whicLis  first  class,  the  inspector  would  raise  that 
shipment  up  to  first  class  even  though  75  per  cent  was  cotton  piece  goods. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates  approximately  of  what  per 
cent,  50  or  25? — A.  That  is  contingent  upon  the  distance  transport-ed.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  answer  oflnand  a  question  that  involves  freight  rates. 
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Q.  Bnt  it  wonld  amoaDt  to  a  yery  material  ^vance  in  rates f — A.  It  miffht  be 
well  for  yon  to  answer  the  question  in  the  way  you  did  for  this  reason — it  will  serve 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  advance  which  is  made  by  this  manipu- 
lation of  the  classification  is  contingent  entirely  npon  the  distance  hauled.  Tnat 
la,  for  instance,  in  some  cases  the  same  foods  might  be  going  to  a  point  where  the 
advance  would  be- only  1  per  cent,  bnt  if  they  were  going  farther  the  advance  might 
be  30  per  cent. 

Q.  The  shippers,  then,  wonld  desire  a  great  simplification  of  these  different 
schedules  f — A.  Not  only  that,  but  as  in  the  matter  of  classification,  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  while  there  might  be  reasons  at  times  that  the  rate  of  freignc 
of  itsel&should  be  advanced,  after  a  classification  is  made,  and  made  by  men  who 
are  experts  in  the  basiness,  there  is  no  reason  I  can  see  for  again  disturbing  that 
classifacation.  That  should  be  a  standard.  When  these  classifications  are  made  the 
questions  heretofore  have  been  thoroughly  weighed,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
lenf^h  of  time  for  the  committee  to  act  in,  before  they  classified  anything  brought 
to  their  notice.  After  being  experienced  in  that  line  of  business  for  years,  if  you 
bring  to  them  a  piece  of  merchandise  or  a  new  production  and  ask  them  to  classify 
it,  and  they  do  classify  it  after  thoroughly  considering  the  question,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  that  should  be  changed  again.  That  should  be  just  as  fixed,  as  I 
said  before,  as  a  yardstick. 

Q.  The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  then,  is  not  primarily  that  freight 
rates  have  been  advanced,  but  that  they  have  been  perhaps  unequally  advanced? — 
A.  Unequally  mlvanced  and  advanced  in  a  way  that  adds  burdens  to  the  small  man 
and  the  small  shipper.  You  can  always  look  for  that  effect  if  this  indirect  method 
of  raising  freight  is  going  to  be  continned.  The  small  man  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 
That  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and  we  expect  to  have  more  of  it  unless 
some  way  is  found  to  stop  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  ought  the  classification  for  the  country  at  large,  or 
for  the  diflferent  sections  of  the  country,  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  representative  body, 
including  representation  of  the  shippers  and  of  the  railroads  and  with  publicity  in 
the  conferences,  this  classification  then  to  be  elfective  either  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  through  merely  the  Official,  Southern,  and  Western  territory,  as  the  case 
may  bef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  protest  is  against  a  system  by  which  discrimination,  rebates,  and 
disadvantages  of  various  sorts  are  introduced  indirectly  f — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to 
include  the  word  ''rebates''  in  classification. 

Q.  But  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing f — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  different  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  end. 

Q.  (liy  Mr.  Clarks.)  You  speak  of  inspectors.  Who  are  bhey,  and  by  what  laws 
or  rules  are  they  governed! — A.  That  is  purely  arbitrary,  too.  They  have  this 
classification,  and  naturally  they  are  not  going  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  ship- 
pers to  observe  it.  If  it  is  not  observed  there  is  an  opportunity  of  one  shipper 
securing  an  advantage  over  another,  if  his  conscience  is  elastic. '  For  instance,  if 
the  commodity  in  which  he  is  interested  is  really  first-class,  and  he  marks  on  his  box, 
on  his  case,  something  that  comes  under  the  fifth-class  rate,  he  naturally  makes  a 
diflference  between  the  first  and  fifth  class  rates.  But  the  railways  maintain  the 
system  of  inspection,  and  if  they  h  ave  reason  to  question  a  shipment  they  will  open 
it  and  look  it  through  and  classify  it  in  accordance  with  their  classification. 

Q.  What  class  of  employees  does  this  opening,  inspecting,  and  reclassifying? — A. 
They  are  a  separate  and  distinct  class  by  themselves.  I  do  not  know  from  what 
source  they  draw  them,  but  they  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  various  rail- 
road associations,  and  are  under  a  chief  inspector.  They  are  stationed  at  transfer 
points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Do  they  not  have  it  in  their  power,  if  they  were  bribed  or 
otherwise  induced,  to  change  the  freight  rates  which  parties  pay? — A.  Yes;  and  it 
is  also  possible  for  them  to  look  the  other  way  on  occasion. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  known  to  exist  to  soiiie  extent  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  like  a  good 
many  other  things  in  connection  with  transportation  matters.  It  is  a  thing  that 
everybody  knows,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proven. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  the  large,  powerful,  important  shipper  would  be 
less  severely  treated  by  the  railroad  in  the  matter  of  inspection  than  the  small  ship- 
per who  ships  less  frequently? — A.  Yes ;  there  .are  certain  railroads  who  use  that  very 
thing  as  a  method  of  cutting  the  rate.  They,  for  instance,  might  instruct  the 
shipper  in  New  York,  if  he  is  agreeable,  that  he  should  misolasslfy  his  fk'eight,  and 
thereby  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  And  they  would  instruct  their  inspectors  to  take  no  note  of  it? — A.  1  do  not 
know  that  yen  can  say  they  wonld  instruct  the  inspector,  but  the  inspector  will  be 
friendly  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  What  would  the  other  parties  in  the  same  business  do  in 
that  case?— A.  Well,  if  any  other  shipper  could  secure  the  facts  they  would  probably 
go  t9  law  about  it. 
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Q.  Bat  if  the  othora  secnred  the  discrimination,  wonld  they  go  to  lawf — A.  No;  I 
think  not,  if  they  were  benefited  by  it.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Now,  you  Heem  to  make  a  charge  of  venahty  asainst  inspectors.  What  reason 
have  yon  to  know — have  yon  ever  known  of  a  case  of  venality  on  the  part  of  inspeo- 
tors  of  railroads  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  one  of  these 
things  that  everybody  knows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  honesty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  practice,  iet  as  see  if  we  can't  find  out  a  little  more  about  the  practice 
itself.  Is  it  a  fact,  as  you  understand  it.  that  all  the  railroad  companies  employ 
inspectors  at  shipping  and  transfer  points f — A.  Not  all  railroads;  no.  The  railroad 
associations  employ  them.  For  instance,  the  trunk-line  railways  which  govern 
transportation  matters  in  the  territory  extending  from  New  York  to  Chieaj^o  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  have  their  group  of  inspectors,  the  Western  Railway  Association 
have  theirs,  and  likewise  the  Son  them. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  understood  among  merchants  that  their  packages  of  goods  are 
subject  to  be  opened  bv  the  inspectors  of  the  height  associations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  compared  witli  the  invoices f — A.  Not  compared  with  the  invoices;  com- 
pared with  the  shipping  receipt  or  the  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  in  the  bill  of  lading  or  any  other  paper  that  passes 
between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  company  which  authorizes  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  open  the  packages f — A.  No,  sir;  they  assume  that  right. 

Q.  Do  tne  merchants  object  to  itf — A.  No.  sir;  they  do  not.  I  should  not  think, 
to  express  my  own  opinion,  it  would  be  to  tneir  interest  to  object  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  couiuion  practice  among  the  merchants  to  ship  in  a  lower  classification 
than  goods  should  honestly  go  into? — A.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  caU 
that  a  common  practice.  That  is  another  thing  I  can't  state  of  my  own  knowledge. 
1  think  that  there  is  a  record  statement  that  covers  that  point,  and  I  attended  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  was  held  in  New  York  when  they 
took  up  that  very  point.  They  had  the  inspectors  before  them,  and  I  think  the  chief 
inspector  testified  that  that  practice  was  going  on.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he 
gave  the  percentage  of  instances  of  which  his  attention  had  been  called  to. 

Q.  You  saw  the  statement  of  the  late  George  R.  Blanchard,  made  before  this 
commission  on  that  same  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  when  he  made  the 
statement.  He  was  (qualified  to  speak;  he  had  access  to  these  records.  They  keep 
records  of  cases  of  miselassifiration.  The  inspectors  know  just  where  to  put  their 
hands  on  parties  who  are  given  to  that  soBt  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  matter  of  inspection  is  in  an^  way  regulated  or 
provided  for  by  lawf — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  provided  for  by  law. 

Q.  Would  the  merchants  feel  better  protected  if  it  were  provided  for  bvlaw,  the 
same  as  the  inspection  of  imported  goods  by  the  Government  is? — A.  I  think  they 
would.  Section  10  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  covers  that  point — ^that  is,  in 
regard  to  misclassification,  and  provided  a  penalty,  but  nothing  is  said  in  it  about 
inspection.    That  seeuis  to  have  oeen  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wonld  not  a  railroad  naturally  have  a  right  to  examine 
any  article  for  transportation  on  a  road,  provided  it  was  in  a  hazardous  schedule — 
gunpowder,  chemicals,  or  anything  else? — A.  Well,  they  only  accept  those  articles 
by  special  contract.    They  have  a  right  to  determine  that  before  they  accept  it. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  have  no  light  to  discover  fraud  at  all  in  transporting  a 
first-class  classified  article  for  a  fourth  class? — A.  I  think  they  have  aright.  If 
they  have  not,  they  ought  to  have. 

Q.  At  least  they  exercise  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  disputes  ever  arise  between  these  inspectorsand  shippers 
as  to  the  reclassification  ? — A.  \  es ;  that  is  brought  about  by  the  difficulty  of  correctly 
gfrouping  various  kinds  of  merchandise  or  articles  in  a  way  that  will  correspond 
with  the  classification  as  promulgated.  Take  a  variety  of  things,  for  instance,  in 
hardware.  The  shipment  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  different  things,  the 
classes  of  which  do  not  agree.  If  you  want  to  put  that  in  one  class,  it  is  puzzling 
to  know  Just  how  to  properly  group  it  and  yet  be  in  line  of  the  classification.  For 
instance,  shelf  hardware  might  be  fifth  class,  pocketknives  might  be  first  class.  If 
you  have  a  package  of  pocketknives  and  shelf  hardware,  all  of  which  is  a  small 
shipment,  in  order  to  agree  with  the  classification,  instead  of  making  1  package 
you  would  have  to  make  2  packages.  .  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  so  disturbing 
to  commercial  interests.  Their  packers  get  accustomed  to  classification  and  suddenly 
it  is  changed,  so  it  is  hard  to  Know  huw  to  group  shipments  again.  It  requires  a 
man  quite  expert,  and  the  packer  must  have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  analyze 
that  classification  and  comply  with  it  in  a  good  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  these  inspectors  are  employed  on  account  of  their 
expert  knowledge  of  classes  of  goods?— A..  Yes;  they  are  supposed  to  be  expert  in 
classes  of  goods,  and  also  particularly  familiar  with  the  classification  itself  and  the 
grouping  of  various  articles  into  one  shipment. 
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Q.  It  is  an  arbitrary  aot  on  their  part  in  transferring  from  one  classification  to 
another,  is  it  nott — A.  Well,  they  have  got  to  justify  themselves  by  the  classification. 
Their  actions  at  times  are  complained  of.  When  an  increased  rate  of  flight  is 
demanded  through  their  act,  it  will  quite  frequently  happen  that  the  shipper  will 
contend  that  he  was  right,  and  thev  will  have  to  argue  the  point. 

Q.  Would  the  matter  be  simplified  and  made  dearer  if  each  bill  of  lading  was  ]>rac- 
tlcally  an  invoice  of  the  ffoods  in  the  package?— A.  They  do  that  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  now,  specify  on  the  shipping  papers  what  the  shipment  consists  of.  They 
do  not  inclnde  the  whole  invoice. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience  among  merchants,  is  it  not,  to  put  a  considerable 
variety  of  goods  into  a  single  packing  case  sometimes t — A.  Yes,  sir;  thev  do  that 
for  reasons  of  economy  in  their  packing  department,  and  also  to  comply  with  a 
minimum  weight  rule  that  these  classification  committees  have  in  their  classification. 
I  will  illustrate  that :  They  have  a  rule  which  is  to  the  effect  that  no  single  package 
of  a  small  lot  of  freight  of  one  class  will  be  taken  at  less  than  100  pounds  at  first- 
class  rate,  and  in  no  case  will  the  charge  for  a  single  consignment  be  less  than  25 
cents.  Now,  the  shipper  will  endeavor,  of  course,  to  put  as  many  ffoods  as  possible 
in  the  one  case  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the  larger  shipment, 
rather  than  pay  a  hundred-pound  rate  on  a  good  many  small  cases. 

Q.  Well,  since  these  goods  are  to  be  inspected  and  possibly  reclassified  arbitrarily 
in  his  absence,  would  it  not  be  some  protection  to  him  and  some  aid  to  the  inspectors 
if  an  invoice  accompanied  the  bill  of  ladingt — A.  It  might  be.  Yes,  you  might  say 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  advantages  would  off- 
set the  trouble  of  making  so  extra  invoice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Suppose  a  Jobber  in  New  York  is  endeavoring  to  compete 
with  a  jobber,  we  will  say,  in  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  or  some  point  in  the  South ;  do 
these  jobbers  in  the  South  deal  in  a  larger  number  of  commodities  than  would  a 
jobber  in  New  York,  as  a  rule  t— A.  Well,  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  The  jobbers  in  New  York  will  deal  with  either  dry  goods  or  hardware,  or  some 
particular  line  of  commodities  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  some  of  these  Southern  centers  are  there  not  jobbers  who  job  in  a  number  of 
different  commodities  at  the  same  time f — A.  Yes;  a  sort  of  a  general  store. 

Q.  Would  dot  the  jobber  with  the  general  store  in  that  locality  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  his  New  York  competitor,  in  being  able  to  put  together  a  number  of 
commodities  in  small  packages  into  a  large  case  in  shipping  out  to  his  customers  f — 
A.  The  railroads  object  to  that.  They  have  a  rule  that  covers  that  point  also. 
"Shipments  of  property  combined  into  package- by  forwarding  agents  claiming  to 
act  as  shippers  will  only  be  taken  when  the  names  of  individuals  and  final  con- 
signees, as  well  as  the  character  and  contents  of  each  package,  are  declared  to  the 
receiving  agents,  and  such  property  will  be  waybilled  as  separate  consignments  and 
flight  charged  accordingly.'' 

Q.  No  matter  even  if  lul  boxed  together  t — A.  If  I  understand  your  Question,  he 
will  ship  to  a  certain  point  to  a  number  of  merchants  in  that  point  and  nave  one  of 
them  distribute  packages  to  the  other  merchants  in  that  city  t 

Q.  I  want  to  bring  out  this  point,  whether  the  jobber  in  New  York  dealing  in  a 
single  lino  of  commodities  is  on  a  par  in  competition  with  the  jobber  in  a  moderate- 
sized  town  in  the  South  who  may  conduct  a  business  in  several  lines  of  commodities, 
and  who,  in  shipping  from  that  small  local  center  out  to  little  towns  round  about, 
may  combine  his  shipments  into  packages  of  more  than  100  pounds,  whereas  the 
New  York  shipper,  dealing  in  only  1  line  of  commodities,  could  not  afford  to  ship 
direct  to  the  small  country  store  t — A.  Yes ;  the  local  jobber  might  have  an  advantage 
there. 

Q.  And  no  railroad  tariff  or  discrimination  could  affect  that— that  is,  the  nature  of 
the  business  f— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkknedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  increase  in  rates  by 
this  indirect  method  that  you  are  speaking  about  is  justified  somewhat  on  the  ground 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country — that  the  prices  of  commodities  are  going  up 
throughout  the  country  and  railroad  rates  should  also  follow  f — A.  That  was  the 
only  reason  assigned  by  the  railroads  for  this  advance.  They  claimed  that  the  price 
of  materials  had  advanced,  and  that  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  tendency  of  rail- 
road rates  had  been  downward,  and  that  they  were  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment. But  those  were  the  only  reasons  assigned  for  this  advance.  I  took  occasion 
to  look  into  the  earnings  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  and,  so  far  as  the 
Southern  railways  are  concerned.  I  found  that  their  net  earnings  were  20  per  cent 
higher — at  least  20  per  cent  higner — than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  histoid  of  the 
roads.  Yet  they  claimed  that,  because  of  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  materials,  etc., 
they  had  to  have  more  money.  It  did  not  seem  quite  consistent.  It  is  a  well-known 
&ct  that  in  transportation  matters  an  increased  volume  of  traffic  produces  great 
results.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  railroads  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that 
increased  volume  of  traffic  which  produced  that  20  per  cent  increase  in  their  net 
earnings.    Tliere  is  another  point  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  toached  upon  yet. 
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Whereapon,  at  12.55  p.  m.,  the  oommission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  commission  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  pursnant  to  recess.  At  that  time  the  witness 
again  took  the  stand  and  resumed  his  testimony  as  follows: 

(Witness,  continuing.)  There  was  one  point  that  I  think  was  not  made  sufficiently 
clear  this  morning,  U\  indeed,  it  was  touched  npon  at  all.  The  merchandise  traffie, 
which  comes  particularly  under  these  classifications,  moves  in  smiiller  volume,  of 
course,  than  what  are  known  as  "commodities,"  such  as  flour,  coal,  grain,  and  arti- 
cles of  similar  nature  that  move  in  carloads,  and  this  class  of  merchandise  pays  the 
highest  scale  of  rates.  For  instance,  the  rates  on  flour  from  Miunoapolis  to  the  sea- 
board— that  is.  New  York,  Washington,  and  Philadelphia — are  comparatively  mod- 
erate. When  this  classification  was  advanced  the  railroads  by  that  action  placed 
almost  entirelv  npon^the  merchandise  classes  the  burden  of  the  increase  in  freight 
rates,  which  they  claimed  were  reqnired  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  their  reve- 
nue by  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  etc.  They  did  not  at  the  Haiue  time  advance 
the  rates  on  the  coarser  commodities  to  which  1  have  referred.  That  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  entirely  equitable.  If  the  railroad  revenues  required  an  increase  for  any 
purpose  we  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  the  increase  was  not  assesned  upon 
the  entire  volume  of  traffic  moved.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnbdy.)  Is  there  any  feeling  among  your  people  that  the  railroads 
favor  the  export  traffic  of  the  country  as  against  the  home  traffic  and  distribution  f — 
A.  They  certainly  do  make  lower  rates  on  export  business  than  they  do  on  local 
business,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  that.  That  seems 
to  be  reasonable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  yon  know  of  any  case  where  a  through  foreign  rate 
there  has  been  diverted  into  the  local  market  in  the  Eastf — A.  I  can  not  state  that 
specifically.  In  order  to  be  specific  about  these  matters  you  will  have  to  have  before 
you  a  complete  file  of  freight  tariffs,  which  show  the  scales  of  rates  themselves. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  of  those  tariffs  in  existence,  and  it  is 
like  going  to  a  library  to  look  up  certain  information;  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  it  in  your  head.  If  yon  attempted  to  be  specific  offhand  it  would  be  merely 
guesswork,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  made  the  request  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
insert  those  matters.  I  do  know  of  such  oases,  but  I  can  not  at  the  present  time 
state  them  specifically.    I  would  like  to  look  that  up  aud  provide  the  information. 

I  was  Mpeaking  before  of  export  rates.  Take,  for  iustance,  flour;  not  for  any 
special  purpose,  but  simply  by  way  of  illustration.  On  flour  from  Minneapolis  to 
Liverpool  tne  inland  rate  is  less  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  than  it  would  be  on 
a  shipment  of  flour  to  be  delivered  at  New  York  locally  and  consumed  there.  The 
diflerence,  I  think,  is  about  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkr.)  Did  you  notice  the  news  of  this  morning  that  the  flour  mills 
in  the  Pennsylvania  district  have  consolidated,  with  a  view  to  competing  with  the 
Western  mills  for  the  export  trade f — A*  I  did  not  see  the  news.  I  have  known,  in 
a  general  way,  that  such  action  was  contemplated.  With  the  exception  of  two  the 
Western  mills  at  Minneapolis.  Duluth,  and  West  Superior  are  now  consolidated.  It 
is  in  the  direction  perhaps  of  creating  a  trust,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  trust, 
as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  is  an  impracticable  thing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  indicate  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  a  through  export  rate  from  the  interior  of  this  country  and  the  far  West, 
half  way  across  the  Continent,  and  then  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — A.  I  hail  better 
cjualiry  that  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to  export  the  raw  material 
in  that  way — for  instance,  wheat — because  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  is  t<>  deprive 
the  home  manufacturer  of  the  opportunity  to  get  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  staple.  The  effect  of  making  what  you  might  term  exci  ssively  low  rates  on 
wheat  seems  to  be  working  in  favor  of  tlie  foreign  miller  as  against  the  home  miller, 
with  whom  the  home  miller  has  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  through  import  rates  to  the  interior 
of  our  country! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  these  are  lower  than  the  rates  for  shipment  fVoni  certain  manufactur- 
ing centers  in  our  country,  like  Pittsburg,  to  certain  distributing  centers,  like  St. 
Paul?  Do  the  merchants  of  New  York  object  to  thatf  — A.  1  would  not  say  that  we 
would  object  to  it.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  answer  tiiat  question  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner,  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  principle 
that  seems  to  underlie  or  seems  to  govern  the  promul'^ntinn  of  freight  rates  is  in 
favor  of  the  longest  haul.  There  is  not  any  relative  equality  as  between  the  rates 
for  a  short  distance  hauled  and  a  lon^  distance.  For  instance,  if  a  shipment  origi- 
nating in  Xiiverpool  is  destined  to  Chicago  the  conditions  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  any  influence,  dictating  that  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  shall 
be  almost  as  cheap  as  the  rate  Arom  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

Q.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  greater  power  in  fixing  these  throneh  rates— 
the  railroad  or  the  steamship  companies  f  — A.  If  there  is  any  ^vantage  in  the  matter, 
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it  probably  lies  with  the  rnilrosids.  Tbo  inlanil  rate,  I  think,  baa  a  greater  inflnence 
over  the  throueh  rate. 

Q.  App«ireiitTy  a  throtigb  rate  of  that  kind  is  a  discriminatiou  ugainst  the  domestic 
protlurer  and  the  domeatio  distributer  or  merchant.  Now,  can  yon  tell  us  what 
offsets  of  an  advantageous  character  there  are  to  thatt — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  How  docs  that  affect  the  competition  between  jobbers  in 
Chicago'^aud  in  New  Yorkt  Is  it  possible  that  jobbing  merchants  in  Chicago  can  on 
a  low  through  import  rate  reship  their  commodities  and  compet*'  with  von  in  terri- 
tory which  otherwise  would  bo  tributary  to     ew  York? — A.  Yes;  they  do  it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  further  about  that,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  competition? — 
A.  For  instaucey  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  sell  in  territory  that  is 
Triiliin  50  miles  of  New  York  the  same  kinds  of  goods,  bought,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
market  abroad,  that  the  New  York  jobber  will  buy.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
reasonable  on  its  face,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless ;  and  in  trying  to  discover  the 
reason  for  it  we  can  only  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  through  some  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  the  throngh  rate. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  through  rate  to  Chicago,  plus  the 
local  rate  from  Chicago  back  to  the  point  of  destination,  is  less  than  the  rate  which 
the  New  York  merchant  will  pay  from  the  foreign  point  to  New  York  and  from  New 
York  to  deetinatiouf— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Does  this  affect  the  nature  of  the  commission  business  as  distinguished  from 
tbe  jobbing  business?  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  those  two  if  there 
be  any? — A.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  commission  man,  he  is  an  intermediate  or 
third  party  that  does  not  invest  his  capital  directly  in  the  business,  nor  does  he 
carry  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  He  nas  what  they  term  accounts  with  certain 
milln,  and,  in  a  sense,  is  their  selling  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jobber  buys  his 
goo<ls  outright,  takes  his  chances  of  whatever  element  of  risk  there  may  be  in  con- 
ducting ordinary  business;  he  is  under  tbe  expense  of  maintaining  a  store  and  hav- 
ing his  capital  locked  np  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
him  are  entirely  different.  There  is  one  difference  there  that  is  very  significant.  In 
the  commission  business  it  is  possible  to  ship  from  the  mill  to  the  buyer  in,  say, 
Central  or  Western  territory  direct — only  one  hanlauil  one  expense  of  freight  rates. 
With  tbe  jobber,  he  has  two  hauls  and  the  expense  of  paying  freight  twice — that  is, 
in  the  accumulation  of  his  stock  and  in  the  distribution  of  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  jobber  pays  the  shipment  from  the  mill  into  New  York, 
the  goods  being  unloaded,  and  then  he  pays  another  shipment  from  that  point  out 
to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  to  the  general  store  which  sells  to  the  consumer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  foster  the  jobbing  trade,  then,  in 
order  that  it  might  retain  2  hauls  instead  of  1? — A.  It  mii;ht  look  so  on  its  surface, 
bat  when  you  consider  that  railroads  seem  to  be  favoring  large  shipments  and  large 
sbippeis,  1  think  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  You  might  think  that  the  railroad 
would  rather  have  a  man  pay  freight  twice,  but  the  trend  of  things  indicates  just  the 
opposite — that  their  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  doing  business  iu  large,  lots. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  industrial  combinations  which 
mannfactnre  in  differeut  parts  of  the  country  are  shipping  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  eliminating  the  jobber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  railroads  are  assisting  in  this  transformation  by  the  distinction  which 
they  make  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  or  iu  other  ways? — A.  Most 
decidedly,  yes. 

Q.  Tbe  increase,  then,  in  the  Southern  classification  in  the  proportion  of  distinction 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  is  directly  in  line  with  this  tendency 
which  has  been  indicated? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  New  York  as  a  distributing  center  or  as  a  center  of  job- 
bing trade? — A.  Well,  now,  I  scarcely  like  to  deal  with  family  secrets.  We  will  put 
it  this  way:  a  few  years  ago  there  were  28  dry  goods  jobbing  houses  in  New  York, 
to-day  there  are  4. 

Q.  Does  that  necessarily  mean  that  the  4  may  not  have  the  control  of  just  as  large 
a  volume  of  business  as  the  28  formerly  had? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  job- 
bing business  done  from  New  York? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  compensation  to  New  York  in  return  for  that? — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  typical  of  other  lines  of  industry,  so  far  as  your  information  extends? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  ultimate  effect  likely  to  be? — A.  The  elimination  of  the  jobber  as 
a  factor  in  commercial  affairs. 

A.  This  will  tend  to  lessen  the  importance  commercially  of  many  of  the  large  cen- 
ters in  that  respect? — A.  In  that  respect^  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Krnnbdy.)  T>ov6  that  mean  the  removal  of  one  item  of  oost  between 
the  prodncer  and  the  conBiimer  f — A.  Possibly.  It  means  a  closer  connection  between 
the  prodncer  and  the  consumer,  and  naturally  that  will  have  a  certain  economic 
effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  that  condition  of  affairs  the  result  of  the 

frowth  of  the  department  store f — A.  That  has  an  influence  as  well,  and  the  Intro- 
uction  of  trolley  lines,  and  the  maintenance  by  department  stores  of  their  free- 
delivery  systems. 

Q.  And  the  mail-order  systom  alsof — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  not  be  a  veiy  large  factor  In  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  f — 
A.  That  competition  could  probably  be  met  if  it  were  not  for  this  matter  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  here  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  department  store  to  deal  directly  with  tbd  manufac- 
turer t— A.  Yes:  as  I  once  heard  it  expressed,  the  department  store  does  a  retail 
business  in  a  wholesale  way.    That  is  a  paradoxical  expression. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  it,  however.  Yon  think,  then,  that  this  discrimination  in  classi- 
fication nna  other  ways  that  yon  have  described  is  the  principal  factor,  do  yon  f — A. 
I  do ;  yes.  That  is  the  basis ;  that  is  the  starting  point.  The  existonce  of  the  depart- 
ment store  simply  emphasizes  and  exaggerates  it.  It  puts  the  jobber,  as  the  oxpreeeion 
goes,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  there  were  28  jobbing  houses  in  New  Yorkf — A.  I 
was  trying  to  fix  the  date  in  my  mind.    I  will  have  to  answer  that  afterwards. 

Q.  By  these  jobbing  houses,  do  yon  mean  jobbing  houses  connected  entirely  with 
the  domestic  trade  or  with  the  foreign  trade,  or  both  t — A.  Both. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  observed,  how  far  has  this  elimination  of  the  jobbing  iutorest 
been  affected  bv  the  change  in  the  tariff  systom  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  jobbing  bouses  were  at  some  time  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers? — A.  They  might  be  in  some  instances,  but  those  are  exceptions. 
They  are  a  different  class.  They  have  their  own  agents  solely.  The  foreign  nouses 
in  many  instances  have  their  own  representatives  here. 

Q.  If  the  market  formerly  occupied  by  them  has  been  absorbed  recently  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  that  also  would  be  a  factor  in  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  to  that 
extent,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  profits  of  the  jobber 
and  the  commission  man? — A.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I 
have  uever  been  in  the  mercantile  business  myself,  and  I  am  not  posted  in  referenee 
to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  the  elimination  of  the  Jobber  the  expense  attendant  on  the  whole 
jobbing  trade  is  eliminated  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributor? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  generally  say  that  that  conduces  to  cheaper  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer?— ^A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  most  of  those  large  department  stores,  like  Sie^el,  Cooper  &  Co. 
and  Wauamaker  and  others,  take  the  entire  product  of  mills  and  dispose  of  it  with- 
out the  interposition  of  either  the  jobber  or  the  commission  man? — A.  I  think  iJiat 
might  be  true.  For  instance,  I  have  noticed  that  John  Wanamaker  is  handling  the 
output  of  the  Chibkerin^  piano  factory  and  one  or  two  others  There  is  another 
point — about  the  effect  oi  the  communi^y  of  interest. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  present  thav  in  a  simple  way.  We  had  better  start  off 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  assumed  thai  competition  among  railways  is  a  benefit  to 
ccmmercial  interests.  That  may  have  been  true  to  some  extent,  but  after  New  York 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  competition  of  other  trade  centers,  many  of  which 
had  railway  lines  that  were  interested  iu  building  up  these  centers,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  competition  is  not  so  beneiicial  after  all,  and  we  look  to  this 
so-called  community  of  interest  to  eliminate  a  great  many  of  the  complaints  that 
we  have  heretofore  bad.  And  we  take  a  broad  view  of  it — that  the  interest  of  oer- 
toin  railways  to  their  local  territory  will  not  be  so  great  as  it  was  heretofore;  that 
by  grouping  these  railways  together  there  will  probably  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
interest  to  a  railroad,  and  that,  because  there  is  no  local  interest  to  a  railroad,  they 
will  not  favor  one  point  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  they  will  put  them  sAl  on  a 
basis  of  equality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  Has  New  York  suffered  in  the  past  specifically  by  the  oper- 
ation of  such  causes? — A.  I  might  say  that  New  York  has  been  discriminated  against 
for  20  years  in  the  scale  of  rates  in  force  east  and  west.  Boston  is  in  the  same  fix 
as  we  are  in  that  respect.  Beginning  at  Boston  and  down  to  Newport  News,  there 
is  in  existence  what  is  known  as  a  differential  scale  of  rates;  that  is,  take  a  com- 
mon point,  Chicago,  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  is  about  2  cento  per  hundred  pounds.  1  will  make 
that  speoifio  when  I  get  my  scale  of  rates.    That,  of  oonise,  is  a  disorimination  in 
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ftkYOT  of  tbe  Sonihem  ports  on  business  originating  in  Chicago,  or  originating  at 
the  seaboard  and  moving  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  west- bound  business t — A.  Yes;  it  applies  east  and  west. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  there  is  a  differential,  then,  by  which  New  York  is  dis- 
criminated against  in  shipments  to  Chicago  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  West  bound  as  well  as  east  bound  f — ^A.  Export  and  import. 

Q.  On  through  export  and  import  rates f — A.  Yes. 

<J.  And  on  business  originating  at  New  York  t — A.  On  business  originating  at  those 
points.  Take  the  same  illustration  I  have  used,  flour.  Baltimore  gets  the  nonr  from 
Minneapolis  for  about  5  cents  per  barrel  less  than  New  York  gets  the  flour  from  the 
same  point. 

Q.  But  in  the  opposite  direction  does  it  cost  New  York  more  per  100  pdunds  in 
ahipmentrof  merchandise  than  it  costs  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  subject  of  agreement  between  the  railroads  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  a  poolf — ^A.  Well,  that  went  into  existence  before  pools  were  ever 
thought  of.  That  was  a  question  that  was  submitted  to  arbitration  at  the  instiga- 
tion, I  think,  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  w-hich  consisted  of  Allen  G.  Thnrman,  ex-Senator  Washburn,  and 
Judge  Cooley ;  and  they  investigated  the  question  and  made  that  recommendation, 
and  it  has  been  in  force  ever  since.    I  think  that  was  20  years  ago. 

Q,  Have  the  organized  merchants  of  New  York  attempted  at  any  time  to  induce 
the  New  York  Central  to  break  that  agreement  and  to  give  themas  low  rates  to  Chi- 
cago as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  secure? — A.  The  merchants  were  opposed  to  it 
at  first,  but  I  think  when  they  reflected  that  that  condition  of  things  was  practi- 
cally forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  to  |)rotect  its  eamingjs,  they  ceased  to  make 
strenuous  complaint  about  it.  It  was  practically  a  blackmailing  scheme  on  the  part 
of  lines  competing  with  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  By  that  do  y<iu  mean  that  the  railroad  rates  are  made  by  the  circuitous  roads 
rather  than  by  the  most  direct  and  best  equipped  onesf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  What  is  the  rate  to  Boston  as  compared  with  New  York  t — 
A.  Boston,  I  believe,  takes  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  to  New 
York. 

Q.  FromNew  Yorkt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  Boston  is  worse  off  than  New  York  in  that  scheme  of  discrimination  f — 
A.  In  domestic  business  it  is,  but  in  export  business  it  takes  the  same  rate.  There 
is  a  difierence  made  there  to  equalize — to  put  Boston  on  the  same  basis  as  far  as 
export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  What  is  the  reason  of  the  special  advantages  which  Balti- 
more and  Newport  News  have  enjoyed  under  this  system  f — A.  Well,  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned,  perhaps,  is  that  it  represents  the  price  of  peace  as  among  the 
lines  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Have  the  merchants  of  New  York  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  discrimina- 
tion under  which  they  labor  in  competing  with  the  Western  territory  f — A.  The  only 
one  that  we  could  suggest  would  be  for  the  New  York  Central  to  break  away  from 
the  agreement  and  insist  that  rates  from  these  seaboard  points  or  to  and  from  these 
seaboard  points  should  be  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  New  York  merchants  have  the  benefit  of  the  competition  of 
the  trunk  lines  so  far  as  there  is  competition,  do  they  notf — A.  If  there  was  any 
competition  we  would  probably  get  the  benefit  of  it;  but  I  question  very  much  if 
there  is  any. 

Q.  Do  not  large  quantities  of  freight  to  and  from  New  York  pass  over  the  several 
tmnk  lines t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  intimate  or  say  that  competition  in  entirely  eliminated  by  this 
differential  rate  that  has  been  agreed  upon  f — A.  It  has  practically  that  efl'ect.  I  am 
speaking  now,  of  course,  of  what  is  pnblioly  done.  As  I  remarked  this  morning, 
there  are  some  things  that  everybody  knows,  but  that  have  not  yet  been  proven,  and 
I  would  not  want  to  go  into  tbe  question  of  what  is  not  done  openiy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  yon  reference  to  the  Eastern  Trunk  l^ine  Association 
in  speaking  of  this  ajB^reement,  or  is  this  broader  than  the  agreement  of  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association  t — A.  No;  all  the  roads  concerned  in  that  are  members  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association. 

Q.  Does  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  cover  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohiof — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Were  not  these  the  differentials  made  by  the  arbitration 
board  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  agreed  upon  by  all  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Agreed  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  indorsed  that  or  not. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  fair  differential  at  that  time  under  the  conditions f — A.  At  that 
time,  yes;  and  I  believe  that  the  commission  stated  at  the  time  they  rendered  the 
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deolaion  that  they  ilid  Dot  expect  it  to  be  operative  perpetually,  that  conditions 
might  arise 

Q.  (Intorriipting. )  Siooe  the  establishment  in  these  Southern  ports  of  regolar  lines 
between  the  Unit^  States  and  Europe,  has  uot  that  lesseoed  the  New  York  trade 
itselff  — A.  Oh,  most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Just  on  direct  ehipmeotsf — A.  Most  nudonbtedly. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  alno  your  terminal  4:harge8  in  New  York  had  a  ffreat  deal  to  do 
with  the  diiferentialf— A.  It  is  claimed  iliat  tbat  is  true.  Personally  I  have  never 
thought  tbat  they  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  rule  hold  ^ooil  of  your  transfer  charges  in  New  York  as 
they  would  in  Buffalo,  in  respect  to  diverting  it  by  the  Canadian  lines! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  yon  think  it  is  a  rule  of  business,  without  any  sentiment  or 
any  feeling  about  the  thing,  that  commerce  takes  the  cheapest  route,  as  long  as  it 
is  feasible  and  safef — A.  Commerce  follows,  as  they  say,  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  always  will  do  so,  I  presume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  probability  that  by  means  of  this  community  of 
ownership  of  railroads,  or  consolidation,  these  ditl'erentials  in  favor  of  Bait  imore 
and  Newport  News  will  be  done  away  withf — A.  There  is  a  possibility  that  that 
will  be  brought  about,  I  think. 

Q.  Through  those  means  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  If  this  community  of  interest  idan  does  not  extend  to  all  the 
trunk  lines,  but  separates  them  into  two  great  groups,  might  it  not  be  possible  that 
warfare  of  a  very  exaggerated  sort  might  arise  between  the  two  Kiant  interests  f — A. 
I  think  that  the  method  of  settling  tho.se  questions  by  so-called  warfare  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  I  would  rather  take  the  other  view  of  it.  If  there  wore  two  giants 
they  would  embrace  each  other.  They  would  do  practically  what  was  done  In  the 
steel  business.  There  were  two  strong  lines  there — I  do  not  mean  lines  of  railway 
now — that  crossed  one  another,  and  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  consolidate 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  How  do  the  merchants  of  New  York  view  the  railroad  oon> 
solidation  which  is  going  on  as  affecting  their  interests  or  atfecting  the  increase  in 
rates  that  has  come  about  in  the  way  you  describe? — A.  We  have  never  objected  to 
direct  increases  in  rates.  We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  question 
of  having  each  merchant  or  each  shipper  secure  tho  same  rate,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  advantago — there  shall  be  no  commercialism  in  the  rate  of  freight.  That  is,  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  freight  practically  has  the  effect  that  a  man  who  is  securing 
an  advaiita<^e  in  the  rate  of  freight  and  using  it  in  his  business  is  simply  using  as 
capital  money  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  railway.  He  han  that  much  added  cap- 
ital in  his  business  if  lie  has  an  advantage  in  the  rate  of  freight,  and  he  is  getting 
that  right  out  of  the  railroad  treasury,  and  also  at  the  expense  of  his  competing 
merchants. 

Q.  Many  transportation  experts  and  some  railroad  presidents  have  said  that  the 
great  cause  of  complaint  was  not  that  the  rates  were  high,  but  that  there  was  dis- 
crimination between  individuals,  etc.,  but  now  that  there  is  stability  of  rates  and 
no  discrimination.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  testimony  to  that  etfect. — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  exactly  reached  that  state  of  perfection  yet  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination and  no  secret  rebates;  but  I  expect  this  community  of  interest  to 
abolish— perhaps  entirely  abolish — all  those  practices;  for,  as  I  sav,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  reason  to  put  out  these  inducements.  They  are  bouna  to  get  the  busi- 
ness—that is,  by  close  community  of  interest  they  are  bound  to  get  the  business. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  seek  it  or  try  to  induce  it  by  any  secret  practices; 
it  would  be  against  their  own  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  yon  speak  of  the  combination  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  and  against  New  York  as  applied  to  the  great  central  territory  of  the  United 
States  f — A.  Do  you  mean  the  relative  possi  bill  ties  f 

Q.  The  relative  importance  as  distributing  centers.    Is  New  York  holding  its 

ground  as  a  distributing  center  throughout  the  middle  west  as  against  Chicago  and 
t.  Louis? — A.  I  will  have  to  say  no  to  that  question. 

Q.  Your  protest  as  I  understand  it,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  is  that  the  freight  rates  and  classification  recently  put  in  force  tend  to 
hamper  the  extension  of  New  York's  influence  in  the  Southern  States?— A.  Yes;  bnt 
it  likewise  hampers  in  the  same  way  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  that  is,  this  partionlar 
matter  of  olassincation. 

Q.  Is  there  then  no  competition  as  between  New  York  and  Chicago  for  this  South- 
em  territory? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  form  does  that  competition  take,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  it? — ^A.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  competition  that  exists  anywhere  else.  The  question  of  transpor- 
tation does  not  enter  there. 

Q.  Can  you  ship  ftom  New  York  as  cheap  or  cheaper  into  Atlanta  as  a  merchant 
in  the  same  line  of  business  in  Chicago? — ^A.  If  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  scale 
of  rates  itself,  New  York  has  it  against  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  you  can  lay  down  goods  in  any  one  of  the  main  centers  of  the 
Southern  States  cheaper  on  the  basis  of  freight  rate  than  the  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
merchant  can? — A.  Yes;  due  to  another  agreement  between  railway  lines  that  dates 
back  perhaps  30  years.  It  was  an  unwritten  agreement  among  all  railroads  that 
merchandise  shonld  enter  the  South  from  the  East — that  is,  from  her  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  it  was  agreed  that  that  was  the  natural  inlet  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  about  that  agreement.  I  only  know  that  agreement  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  I  can  make  that  specific  too;  I  have  a  record.  The  idea  was  to  exclude 
the  Western  lines  from  any  participation  in  business  that  moved  into  the  South  from 
the  West.  That  was  the  general  effect  of  the  agreement.  Why  that  was  done  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  the  Wabash  or  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  parties  to  that  agreement  or  understanding,  whatever  it  may  bet — A.  They 
are  all  concerned  in  it.    It  was  sort  of  a  general  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  that  condition  prevail  at  the  present  timef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  be  due  to  the  effect  of  cheap  water  rates  which  New  York 
enjoys  through  to  Southern  ports? — A.  Well,  if  there  are  any  cheap  water  rates 
irom  New  York  to  Southern  points,  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Do  von  mean  that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  their  existence  f — A.  I  moan  that  I 
do  not  think  that  they  do  exiHt.  There  is  no  comy)etition  bet^  een  the  coastwise  water 
lines  and  the  railroads.  In  fact,  this  very  classification  that  we  were  discussing 
this  morning,  although  it  is  designed  to  fit  railroad  conditions,  applies  via  the  steam- 
ahip  lines  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kexnedy.)  Does  the  community  of  interest  between  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  bring  that  about  f — A.  It  is  entirely  community  of  interest;  lean 
say  yes  to  that,  that  competition  between  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  railroad  lines 
is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Q.  The  community  of  interest  then  is  likely  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  advantage 
of  the  cheaper  shipment  by  water  t — A.  Yes,  it  will  certainly  do  that;  has  done  it,  in 
fact.  For  instance,  yon  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  lakes  was 
of  some  signiHcance,  but  every  merchandise  line  on  the  lakes  is  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  same  way  with  the  Erie  Canal,  which  runs  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson 
River;  there  are  merchandise  freight  lines  owned  by  the  railroads  operating  on  the 
canal. 

Q.  You  recognize,  then,  that  it  is  at  the  present  time  possible  to  lay  down  goods 
from  New  York  in  the  Southern  States  cheaper  than  it  is  from  (.'hicago  or  St.  Louis, 
by  virtue  of,  this  agreement? — A.  Yes;  I  said  if  there  is  any  advantage  east  of  the 
Mississippi  wo  have  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  recent  movement  of  the  Western  lines,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  lines  fVom  Chicago  to  the  Ohio,  intended  to  equalize  those  conditions f — A. 
That  is  a  Question  that  they  can  not  govern  lor  themselves.  The  lines  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Sonth  refuse  to  cooperate  or  prorate  with  the  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Q.  How  about  the  Illinois  Central's  having  a  continuous  line  from  Chicago  to  the 
Sonth  coast? — A.  If  they  attempted  to  take  independent  action,  it  would  simply  pre- 
cipitate a  rate  war. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  enter  into  c<immerce  between 
New  York  and  San  lYancisco — that  is,  transcontinental  rates? — A.  You  refer  to 
what  is  known  as  transcontinental  freight  rates?  , 

Q.  Yes;  is  it  possible  for  a  New  York  merchant  to  do  business  in  California  terri- 
tory in  competition  with  San  Francisco?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  further? — A.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  business 
destined  for  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  another  classificatioii  in  effect 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  traffic.  It  is  made  in  a  different  way  from  the  Official  or 
the  Western  or  Southern.  It  is  made  by  making  groups  and  naming  rates  to  cover 
groups  rather  than  items — that  is,  rather  than  separate  items.  There  has  been  a 
contention  bv  commercial  bodies  of  the  Central  West,  particularly  Chica^^o  and  St. 
Lonis,  that  the  scale  of  rates  and  also  the  classification  in  effect  from  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  was  detrimental  to  their  interests.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  claim  that  the 
transcontinental  lines  are  using  this  same  difference  between  the  carload  and  less, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  Pacific,  coast  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific 
coast  jobbers  maintain  that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  no  right  to  do  business  out 
in  their  territory,  and  there  is  a  case  now  beibre  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commis- 
sion in  which  that  whole  question  is  involved.  It  is  of  a  rather  complicated  nature. 
For  instance,  a  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  same.  Chicago  claims  that  becanso  she  is  nearer  San  I^raucisco — and 
St.  lK>ais  makes  a  similar  claim — the  rate  to  San  Francisco  should  be  relatively  less 
than  it  is  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  transcontinental 
business  is  what  shonld  be  properly  styled  a  compelled  rate — that  is,  a  rate  that  is 
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not  based  on  the  cost  of  service  rendered,  or  distance  hauled,  or  anything  of  a  simi* 
lar  nature.  It  is  a  compelled  rate,  because  it  is  fixed  by  the  rate  by  ocean  irom 
New  York  nrouud  Cape  Horn  and  up  to  San  Francisco.  The  correct  position,  from 
a  rate  point  of  view,  of  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  in  reality  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  plus  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  What  the  interests  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  seek  is  to  have  that  compelled  rate  used  as  a  basis  and  then 
oblige  the  railroads  to  grade  the  rates  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
That  would  brin^  about  this  result:  That,  instead  of  the  rate  being  $1,  for  instance, 
ft'om  both  New  ^  ork  and  San  Francisco,  it  would  under  a  graded  system  be  75  cents 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  The  rate  of  $1  being  fixed  as  a  minimum  on  the  basis  of  water  competition  f — 
A.  As  a  maximum. 

Q.  Does  the  city  of  Denver  make  a  similar  contention  that  it  is  entitled  to  still 
less  than  the  Chicago-San  Francisco  ratef — A.  Yes;  there  is  one  of  the  difficnlties. 
If  the  principle  involved  in  the  compelled  rate  is  not  recognized  and  protected,  and 
this  graded  system  of  rates  is  introduced,  yon  can  at  once  see  that  with  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  $1  to  begin  with,  to  grade  that  westward 
3'on  would  soon  reach  a  point,  perhaps  after  you  left  Denver,  where  there  would  not 
be  any  rate  to  decide.     Yon  would  be  carrying  goods  for  nothing. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions  a  jobbing  merchant  in  Chicago  can  compete  on  even 
terms  with  one  in  New  York  in  the  whole  California  territory  f — A.  That  is  appar- 
ently true,  but  not  wholly  true  for  this  reason.  The  Chicago  merchant  has  against 
him  the  rate  that  it  originally  cost  him  to  get  his  stock  from  the  East  to  Chicago, 
which  must  be  added  to  that  rate  which  he  must  pay  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 
There  is  that  much  asainst  him. 

Q.  Ton  have  testined  that  the  through  export  rate  would  be  almost  as  low  to 
Chicago  as  to  New  York. — A.  Well,  on  imported  goods  that  statement  which  I  have 
Just  made  would  not  apply.  I  was  speaking  of  a  shipment  originating  in  the  East 
and  rehaudled  by  a  Chicago  man  dealing  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Do  the  New  York  merchants  generally  favor  the  building  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  t — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  our  association  has  undertaken  so  much  tliat  there  are 
some  matters  we  have  been  compelled  to  overlook.  That  canal  question,  although 
of  very  great  importance,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  up  as  yet;  but  we  propose 
to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  believe  the  inequal- 
ities and  evils  in  the  classification,  from  your  point  of  view,  would  be  cured  by  the 
combinations  and  consolidation  of  the  railroads  f — A.  No;  not  the  classification  mat- 
ter. They  seem  in  that  i-espect  to  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  advancing  rates. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to  du  it,  but  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  if  they  desire.    There  is  not  anything  to  restrain  them. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  will  be  cured  by  consolidation  t— A.  Other  practices.  For  instance, 
rebates  or  discriminations  of  other  nature,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  scaling  rates- 

Q.  You  said  this  morning,  I  believe,  that  these  discriminations  which  were  effected 
by  the  advances  in  classifications  were  practically  rebates,  did  yon  not? — A.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  in  just  that  way.  The  idea  I  wish  to  convey  was  that 
by  manipulating  the  classification  there  was  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  as  is  accomplished  by  rebates. 

Q.  You  spoke  this  morning  about  some  classes  of  articles  that  were  not  discrimi- 
nated against  in  these  recent  changes  in  classifications  and  mentioned  paper  as  one. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of  the  paper  trust,  or  to  a  fear  of  the 
influence  of  the  newspapers  in  case  paper  was  advanced f — A.  No;  that  was  merely 
an  assumption  on  my  part  that  that  was  done.  I  arrived  at  that  by  checking  from 
the  list  when  the  advances  were  made,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
a  good  many  of  these  articles  that  are  controlled  by  these  combinations  were  not 
disturbed ;  and  naturally  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  why  that  should  be, 
and  the  answer  suggested  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  1  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  complaint  about  the 
regulations  as  to  the  style  of  package,  as  to  the  make-up  of  freight  in  these  different 
classifications  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  power  whatever  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  those  of  which  you  speak  f  Has  it  any  sui>ervi8iou  over  classifica- 
tion or  the  detailed  regulations  for  shipment  of  freight,  or  in  this  matter  are  ynu 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  f — ^A.  Entirely  so.  Referring  to  that  style  of 
package  again.  The  Southern  classification  has  a  clause  to  this  effect:  '*  Property 
presented  to  carriers  packed  in  so-called  boxes  or  cjises  made  from  strawboard, 
leatherboard,  wood-pulp  fiber,  wire-split  wood,  and  other  analogous  materials 
included  in  wooden  frames,  will  be  charged  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  classifica- 
tion provided  for  such  jiroperty  in  boxes  or  cases." 
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To  illustrate  that:  A  fiber  box  has  a  frame,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  a  crate, 
made  of  strips  of  wood  to  form  the  comers,  and  instead  of  w<M>den  boards  for  the 
sides  and  bottom  and  ends  and  top,  they  use  this  fiber  board  which  produces  a  case 
weighing  very  }ittle,  and  which  is  quite  strong  and  waterproof.  Naturally  it  is  light 
in  "weight,  and  being  light  in  weight  makes  a  shipment  made  in  that  style  of  case 
weigh  less  than  one  shipped  in  a  wooden  box.  The  railroad  loses  the  freight  on 
that  extra  weight,  and  in  order  to  restrict  the  use  of  these  fiber  cases  which  are  used 
by  milliners  and  merchants  who  ship  the  finer  styles  of  dr^  goods,  they  make  this 
discrimination,  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rate  on  all  freight  shipped  in  these 
boxes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  similar  complaint  respecting  discrimination  as  between  barrels  and 
boxes,  or  other  arbitrary  distinctions  made  by  railroads  against  which  the  shippers 
have  no  remedy  f — A.  Yes:  in  hardware  there  are  instances  in  which  they  charge  a 
higher  rate  for  goods  packed  in  boxeo  than  in  barrels.  The  railroads  explain  that 
by  olaiming  that  the  snippers  will  put  goods  in  boxes — particularly  hardware,  and 
if  it  is  a  high  class  hardware  they  will  call  it  low  class  hardware,  and  thereby  get  a 
lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  The  point  1  wish  to  brine  out  is  simply  this :  Would  the  merchants  weloome 
Bome  extension  of  the  powers  of  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  would 
enable  them  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  such  regulations  as  these,  or  such 
regulations  as  those  of  which  the  ones  yon  mention  are  typical f — A.  Yes;  it  seems 
to  ns  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  privilege  of  representation  by  shippers  on  these 
classification  committees,  there  should  be  at  least  a  power  lodged  somewhere  that 
coold  take  up  questions  of  this  nature,  and  determine  what  is  reasonable  and  what 
ia  j  ost.  It  is  en tirely  optional  wi th  the  railroads  now,  however  strong  or  mori torious 
your  case  may  be,  whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not.  Take  this 
same  southern  classification  committee.  They  have  had  arguments  presented  to 
them  that  we  think  ought  to  convince  anybody,  and  they  do  not  make  an^  response. 

So  far  as  our  views  in  relation  to  that  ouestion  are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  statement  I  made  at  tne  commerce  convention  in  St.  Louis.  We 
have  taken  this  position,  briefly  stated :  (1)  "That  the  Interstate  Comnoerce  Commis- 
sion should  consist  of  at  least  8  members,  among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad 
experts,  and  representatives  of  the  shipping  public;  (2)  that  the  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  as  in  the  case  ol  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court ;  (3)  that  common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter 
into  agreements,  approved  by  the  commisaion,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.''  That  was  in 
connection  with  the  effort  that  was  made  to  pass  what  is  known  as  Senate  bill  1439, 
known  as  the  Culiom  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.;  There  is  a  probability  that  there  will  be  such  a  commu- 
nity of  ownership  of  railroads  that  tnere  will  be  nobody  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment— it  will  be  all  under  one  head  t — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  use  for  such  a  provision  as  the  third  one  read,  then.  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  your  people  nave  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  commodity  rates 
of  the  railmads  ? — A.  None  of  our  members  have  as  yet  asked  us  to  make  any  com- 
plaint. The  commodity  rates,  I  may  say,  are  very  low.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
ease  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  complain  of  them.  At  times  they  discontinue 
some  of  them,  and  vou  may  then  hear  some  complaints  seeking  their  reestablish- 
ment.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  complaints  made  of 
commodity  rates.  I  might  add  to  that  the  statejuent  that  these  commodities  are, 
most  of  them,  controlled  by  combinations — industrial  or  trade  combinations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  whole  question  of  classification  of  all  the  hisher  classes 
applies  primarily  to  the  small  shipper? — A.  Yes;  the  small  shipper  is  the  one  who 
is  suffering  and  the  one  who  is  being  pinched  by  these  advances  m  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  have  a  few  questions  1  would  like  to  ask  that  have 
been  partially  covered.  You  stated  this  morning  that  the  net  receipts  from  the 
Southern  territory  had  increased  about  VO  per  cent,  as  I  understood  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  net  earnings  in  the  Trunk  Line  terri- 
'toryt — ^A.  I  have  that  information  (addressing  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris].  I  will  not  be 
poeitive,  but  I  think  it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  it  for  the  Western  territory  f--A.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  fig- 
ures on  that. 

Q.  By  this  reclassification  in  the  different  territories,  can  you  even  approximate 
the  increase  in  freight  rates  f— A.  I  covered  that  this  morning,  1  think. 

Q.  In  all  the  territory  f— A.  I  think  I  gave  the  per  cent  in  each. 

Q.  Yon  gave  the  per  cent  of  articles  that  were  reclassified.— A.  I  will  give  that 
again  for  your  information.  The  official  classification  committee  on  January  1, 1900, 
advanced  in  class  818  articles  on  the  merchandise  list,  in  which  there  are  a  few  over 
3,000.  These  advances,  taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  as  a 
basis,  I  may  say  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  ascertain  what  the  advance  might 
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be  firom  all  points  to  all  points  upon  all  classes  for  all  distances ;  so  for  that  reason 
I  have  endeavored  to  get  at  it  by  selecting  the  New  York-Chicago  rate  as  a  baiiia. 
The  advance  was  35.5  per  cent. 

Q.  You  have  given  that  for  each  one  of  the  3  divisions  that  you  named  this  mom* 
Ing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  that  was  done  not  by  increased  freight  raten,  but  by  change  in  classifica- 
tion f — A.  By  change  in  the  classification  entirely. 

Q.  Would  there  not  have  been  more  complaint  made  if  they  had  allowed  the 
classification  to  remain^  and  had  changed  the  scale  of  rates f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  no  objection! — A.  Not  the  same  objection,  Uecanse  if 
yon  advance  the  scale  yon  assess  the  advance  on  the  entire  valne  of  the  traffic 
moving;  by  the  other  method  you  can  advance  the  rates  on  just  a  portion  of  the 
traffic.  ThiH  method  exempts  the  commodities  from  any  advance,  because  the  com- 
modity rates  are  not  covered  by  the  classification  at  all ;  they  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  classification. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  of  the  Collom  bill,  approving  its  general  provisions.  If  the 
railroads  agree  upon  a  classification  in  these  difierent  territories,  would  there  not 
bo  souie  protection  in  having  somebody  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authorized  to  approve  that  classification  and  not  permitting  it  to  be  changed  for  a 
certain  period  of  timef — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  steady  conditions  to  some  extent? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  after  they  have 
made  their  own  classification f — A.  I  can  not;  no.  In  protesting  before  the  ofhrial 
olassifloation  committee  in  January,  1900, 1  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
their  classification  had  been  in  exiHtence  then  13  years,  from  1H87  to  1900.  It  had 
been  established  by  a  committee  of  experts  who  naturally  would  be  snpposec  to 
sift  every  item  that  was  brought  before  them  for  classification,  and  I  put  it  to  them 
this  way:  ''If  you  insist  upon  these  advances,  you  must  either  admit  that  yonr 
experts  did  not  know  their  business,  or  yon  most  defend  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary 
in  your  advauce.''  Now,  for  13  years  practically  the  same  men  nad  handled  classi- 
fication matters  for  them,  had  adjusted  all  these  matters.  Then,  all  of  a  sadden, 
they  reached  the  conclusion  that  everything  they  had  done  ha<l  been  wrong,  and 
they  revised  it  in  a  wbolefiale  way.  We  cun  not  understand  wby  it  is  that  a  ciaaai- 
fication  after  it  is  once  established  is  not  as  permanent  as  any  other  standard  of 
measurement.    It  is  a  standard  of  measurement  after  all. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  consolidation,  of  community  of  interest  of  railroads.  Does 
that  relieve  the  general  public  from  the  need  of  protection  through  some  body  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — A.  Not  necesnarily  so. 

Q.  Would  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  constituted  as  you 
have  defined  in  your  paper,  be  more  or  less  needed  as  the  railroads  be<;ame  consoli- 
dated ?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  Irelieve  it  would  be  less  needed  in  this  way,  that  there 
would  not  bo  so  many  complaints,  perhaps,  but  the  complaints  that  were  made  woold 
be  just  as  important. 

Q.  Wherein  would  the  general  public  be  protected f — A.  By  this  community  of 
interest.  They  would  be  only  protected  by  the  elimination  of  competition,  which  I 
regard  as  a  dangerous  thing  in  transportation  matters. 

Q.  The  elimination  ot  competition  is  dangerous f — A.  No.  I  say  competition  itaeJf 
in  transportation  matters  is,  to  my  mind,  a  dangerous  thing.  This  community  of 
interest  would  eliminate  that  competition  by  grouping  the  roads  together,  and 
practically  making  one  family  of  them  all. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  with  the  common  curriers  of  the  country  that  nobody 
should  have  any  control  over  themf — A.  No.     I  think  tliey  should  have. 

Q.  As  competition  is  being  eliminated,  does  the  importance  of  some  controlling 
power  become  greater  or  lessf — A.  Well,  I  think  the  necessity  for  control  would 
still  be  there.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion  might  not 
have  so  many  complaiuts  presented  to  them,  but  those  they  did  have  would  bo  just 
as  vital ;  and  it  is  important  that  a  supervising  power  should  be  lodged  in  some- 
body, not  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  railroads  to  exercise  their  own  will. 

Q^  Is  the  existing  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  satisfactory  to 
the  general  shipperf— A.  No.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  enforce  their  orders. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  able  to  enforce  their  orders  f — A.  Well,  there  is  a 
legal  point  involved  there  that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  the  power?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  law  itself.    The  law  is  vague  and  indefinite. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  much  power  now  as  it  had  wheti 
it  was  first  organized? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  Sapreme  Court  has  curtailed 
its  power  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  encouragement  at  the  present  time  for  thu  shipper  who  feels  that 
he  has  beeu  discrimiuated  against  or  injured  to  file  a  complaint  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  not  the  slightest.  They  simply  regard  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  about  the  same  way  as  you  look  upon  a  sifter — that 
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th/ej  sift  these  matters  and  arrive  at  certain  oonclasions,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
Their  order  practically  amounts  to  a  recommendation ;  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  would  enlarge  the  memhers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as 
to  take  in  the  various  industries  so  that  they  would  be  able  A  (Interrupting.) 
We  had  thought  that  over  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  it  was  made  too  large  they 
^ever  would  be  able  to  accomplish  much.  There  would  be  too  many  conflicting 
interests.  For  thl^t  reason  wo  cut  it  down  to  8  members — some  lawyers,  some  rail- 
road men,  and  some  shippers. 

Q.  Would  you  compel  the  carrier  complained  of  to  come  in  and  make  his  defense 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — A.  I  should  think  so.  For  instance, 
when  they  take  an  action  similar  to  that  taken  by  these  classiticatiou  committees  I 
tbink  they  should  be  compelled  to  present  some  reasons  and  defend  their  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  now  with  the  carrier  complained  off  Does  he  make  any 
defense  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a  rule f — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is 
represented  by  oonnsel,  and  they  plead,  in  a  way,  about  the  same  as  tJiey  do  in  the 
courts. 

Q.  Now,  when  a  finding  is  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how 
soon  is  that  executed  t — A.  That  I  can  not  answer.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  whether 
the  law  is  specific  in  that  respect  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  years  frequently  intervene  before  there  is  a  final 
hearing  and  decree f — A.  Yes;  they  have  on  their  docket  numerous  cases  that  thej*' 
have  never  reached  as  yet,  and  some  of  them  have  been  pending  for  years. 

Q.  What  efloct  does  that  have  on  the  complainant  f  Is  it  any  encouragement 
to  him  to  pursue  a  line  laid  down  by  the  interstate-commerce  lawf — A.  Not  the 
alightest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  dela^  of  which  you  complain  regarded  as  the  fault  of 
the  law  or  the  fault  of  the  commission  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  fault  in  the  law 
oould  keep  them  from  rendering  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  delay  caused  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  is  it  caused  by  the  circuit  court  f — A.  There  may  be  various  causes  why 
they  do  not  operate  more  quickly.  Take,  for  instance,  that  transcontinental  case 
which  is  before  them,  and  has  been  before  them  for,  I  think,  a  year  or  two.  That  is 
a  very  much-involved  subject.  If  the  commission  decides  that  the  grounds  taken 
by  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  interests  are  good  and  sufficient,  and  decides  in  their  favor, 
it  would  practically  amount  to  a  readjustment  of  rates  almost  the  world  ovei . 
Natnrally,  with  a  question  like  that  before  them  they  are  excusable  for  being  slow. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  ])rovi6ion  in  the  law  to  advance  cases  taken  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  on  the  docket  so  they  could  be  tried  within  a  reasonable  time  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion to  permit  their  finding  or  judgment  to  ^o  into  eii'ect  at  once,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court? — A.  ll'  it  wonld  be  of  interest,  I  have  a  statement  here  that 
covers  a  good  many  of  these  points,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I  will  read  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. — A.  This  was  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel.  St.  Louis,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  action  to  secure  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1439,  known  as 
the  Cullom  biU,  which  was  on  the  calendar  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  its  last 
session. 

(Reading:)  ''  In  representing  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  I  desire  to 
state  that  there  are  some  matters  connected  with  the  measure  now  under  considera' 
tion  that  we  felt  should  be  further  discussed;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  think 
that  the  bill  pending  before  Congress  should  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace  some 
features  we  have  in  mind. 

''So  far  as  the  bill  in  its  details  is  concerned,  our  association  has  already  put 
itself  on  record  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  tbe  United  States 
6enate.  This  position  was  set  forth  by  me,  under  instructions  from  our  officers, 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  that  committee  last  spring.  It  was  then 
stated  that  we  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  amending  the  ^Act  to  regulate 
commerce'  in  such  manner  as  would  remove  defects  therein  which  the  test  of  13 
years'  experience  in  the  practical  application  of  the  present  form  of  the  law  had 
developed.  It  still  seems  to  us  that  the  proposed  measure,  with  the  changes  I  am 
about  to  indicate,  will  effectively  strengthen  the  weaknesses  that  have  been  made 
apparent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  criticism  that  has 
been  aroused  against,  and  in  the  arguments  that  have  been  filed  in  opposition  to, 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure  as  it  now  stands,  there  are  some  features 
which  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  indefinitely  postpone  its  enactment,  or  possibly  to 
accomplish  its  ultimate  defeat. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  proposed  amendment  imposes  upon  the  commission 
vast  responsibilities  and  duties  involving  matters  of  grave  importance,  and  in  amend- 
ing the  law  this  should  not,  in  our  opinion)  be  lost  sight  of>   lu  the  judgment  of  those 
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I  represent,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiiasion  sbould  be  removed  from  aU  sospi- 
oion  of  political  influence,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  In  its  make-up  and  in  its  life,  so 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  may  stand  npon  a  plane  similar  to  that  ocoapied  by 
the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States.  Ii  it  is  to  make  decisions  on  the  intricsate 
and  far-reachiug  questions  which  are  to  come  before  it  under  the  enlarged  powers, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  commission  in  this  bill,  conservative  people  woald* 
feel  far  safer  if  they  knew  that  the  commission  was  removed  from  politica  and  all 
political  influences. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  hint  that  the  present  body  is  snscvptible  to  politic 
cal  influences,  bnt  in  the  very  nature  of  things  such  influences  are  almost  certain  to 
have  weight  in  the  determination  of  questions,  unless  its  members  feel  that  they  do 
not  owe  tlieir  existence  or  continuance  in  oflSioe  to  any  political  backing,  or  are  to  1»e 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  political  agitations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  themselTes 
In  power. 

'^In  fact,  I  think  we  ou^ht  to  go  a  step  farther  in  amending  this  bill  and  provide 
that  the  number  of  commissioners  shall  be  increased  so  as  to  include  among  them, 
first,  men  traine<l  in  railway  freight  management,  and,  second,  men  who  are  thor- 
ouffhly  familiar  with  commercial  affairs,  wno  could  act  as  advisers  in  the  practical 
and  technical  questions  which  are  sure  to  come  before  them. 

"The  adjustment  of  rates  in  interstate  commerce  is  a  delicate  task,  involving 
intricate  questions.  While,  undoubtedly,  an  administrative  bod^  of  proper  juris- 
diction may  determine  principles  which  are  supposed  to  underlie  matters  of  this 
sort,  yet,  in  deciding  the  proper  application  of  those  principles  and  the  eqaitable- 
ness  or  reasonableness  of  rates  under  the  complex  conditions  existing  in  this  country, 
there  ought  to  be  among  the  members  of  that  body  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  Bubj»et  in  all  its  involved  ramifications. 

''I  think  you  will  find,  as  this  (question  is  agitated  in  the  public  press  and  else- 
where, that  tho  principal  opposition  from  conservative  people,  and  the  principal 
opposition  as  heretofore  expressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations, 
against  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  enlarged  powers  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  arises  from  the  fear  that  the  questions  of  great  import  to  be  decided 
will  be  passed  npon  by  men  not  trained  to  regard  the  subject  fh>m  other  than  ele- 
mentary, purely  legal,  or  political  standpoints. 

"  BrieHy  Htated,  we  believe — 

*'  1.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  consist  of  at  least  8  mem- 
bers, among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad  experts,  and  representatives  of  the 
shipping;  public. 

"2.  That  the  commissioners  shonld  be  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior, as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

'*3.  That  common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  t-o  enter  into  agreements, 
approved  by  the  commission,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce,  only  lor  the  purpose 
ot  carrying  into  etlect  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

**  Our  reasons  for  the  first  twopropo»itions  have  been  set  forth  above.  With  respect 
to  the  third,  we  may  say  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  our  l>elief  that  no  amenda- 
tory legislation  can  be  passed  unless  this  feature  is  included,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  changes  in  business  methods  and  conditions  which  have  been  wrought  by  the 
consolidation  of  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  business  interests  make  this  privilege 
essential  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  act.  The  foandation  for  this  belief 
is  the  thought  thatpoweriiil  corporations  which  have  in  the  past  become  accustomed 
to  ignore  the  l;iw  when  they  felt  that  its  strict  observance  by  them  was  deirimeutal 
to  their  interests,  will  continue  to  find  secret  and  illegal  ways  and  means  to  compete 
for  thelarge  volume  of  traffic  controlled  by  commercial  combinations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stringency  of  any  laws  that  may  be  passed.  Legalized  risht  of  contrn<  t 
among  carriers  will,  we  feel,  minimize  the  incentive  to  practice  illegal  acts  and  bring 
to  the  aid  of  the  commission,  in  the  discbarge  of  its  importtint  functions,  that  degree 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  that  heretofore  has  been  so  nec^essary, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  so  conspicuously  absent.  It  also  removes  the  objection  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  shippers. 

*'  By  adopting  these  suggestions  and  making  the  changes  in  the  bill  outlined  above, 
it  seems  to  ns  that  the  principal  points  of  the  opposition  heretofore  strenuously  maile 
by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations  to  this  measure,  and  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  conservative  people,  now  raised  and  which  will  be  raised  m  the 
future  by  agitation  on  this  subject  in  the  press,  will  be  eliminated.  That,  too,  at 
no  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  object  which  yon  are  desirous  of  and  striving  to  attain, 
namely,  an  equitable  adjustment  of  maintained  and  reasonable  rates  throughout  the 
United  States. 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  if  it  shall  prove  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  can  not  be  amended  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  its  successful  admin- 
istration, we  shall  energetically  labor  for  its  repeal  and  a  return  to  the  condition 
existing  prior  to  1887,  from  which  the  entire  subject  can  be  opened  up  anew  under 
the  changed  conditions  now  existing  in  the  country. 
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**  The  law  in  its  present  form,  as  conetraed  and  applied,  is  a  oonspicaous  failure. 
Ineffectaal  attempts  to  administer  it  result  not  only  in  the  useless  waste  of  at  least 
$250,000  public  fnn'ls  per  annum,  but  it  is  continually  used  as  a  screen  to  conceal 
the  very  practices  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  It  serves  to  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  secret  bargains  and  agreements,  and  eucoarages  a  growing  indifTerenco  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  which  the  interests  of  the  business  public  demand  shall  be 
checked.    This  can  best  bo  accompMshed  by  wiping  it  out  of  existence." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  One  thing  more:  As  the  railroads  become  more  and 
more  consolidated,  will  not  that  to  some  extent  simplify  the  objection  to  fixing  rates 
by  these  large  corporations  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way,  at  least,  will  aid  in  simplifying  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  properly  organized  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  will  not  the  people  be  greatly  protected,  or  feel,  at  least,  that  they  are 
greatly  protected,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  reorganized  on  the 
plan  that  you  have  outlined? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keknkdy.  )  What  do  you  mean  by  approving  the  rates  f  Do  you  mean 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  not  have  snch  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  rate  question  as  to  be  able  to  intelJij^ntly  pass  upon  all  the  r<ite8f — A. 
Yes ;  that  is  absolutely  essential.  The  commission  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  sabject,  otherwise  they  can  not  say  what  is  reasonable.  A  man  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  a  subject  or  he  can  not  see  a  fact  when  it  is  right  before  him.  This 
snhject  of  class! iicat ion  is  one  of  the  most  complex  subjects  that  there  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  to-day.  It  does  not  respond  to  logic  or  mathematics  or  any  other  treat- 
ment.   It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  study. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroad  people  contend  'that  it  is  impossible  lo  set  up  a  body  of 
Government  commissioners  who  can  pass  npon  the  rates,  or  practically  make  the 
rates f — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  right  in  that. 
Q.  They  are  correct  in  thatf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  But  suppose  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
a  life  tenure  or  long  tenure f — A.  Take,  for  instance,  the  present  commission.  They 
have  now  had  13  years'  experience.  They  ought  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  qnite  expert  in  these  matters. 

Q.  (By  ifr.  Kennedy.)  Practical  railroadingf— A.  No;  not  railroading,  but  the 
rate  questions.  I  must  say  I  sympnthi/e  with  these  people— these  traffic  managers. 
Anybodv  who  has  had  anv  experience  with  the  business  Kuowsjnst  what  a  difficult 
undertaking  it  is  to  handle  a  railroad  properly  from  the  rate  point  of  view.  We  do 
not  take  the  position  that  all  traffic  managers  are  corrupt.  Some  of  them  mean  to 
do  just  as  correctly  as  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  quite  often  the  case  that  their  hands 
are  tied.  They  can  not  do  what  they  want  to  do  and  what  tliey  think  is  right, 
because  of  the  existence  of  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control  whatever. 
Now,  it  is  that  training  that  the  men  should  have  who  possess  the  rate- making 
power.  There  should  be  railroad  men  on  the  commission— not  entirely  railroad  men, 
bat  enough  there  to  assist  the  others  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 

Q.  I  heard  one  railroad  man  say  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  differ- 
ent rates,  and  it  would  defy  any  body  of  men  to  get  together  and  be  able  to  pass  on 
that  intelligently. — A.  Yes;  that  is  all  true. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  let  the  railroads  make  the  rates 
and  then  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  the  power  to  simply  change 
them  when  they  were  found  on  complaint  to  be  unjustf —  \.  That  is  practically  the 
rate-making  power.  If  you  have  the  power  to  change  the  rate,  it  is  practically 
the  rate-making  power.  I  would  not  want  to  have  the  power  to  make  the  rates 
taken  entirely  away  from  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  Cullom  bill  does  not  provide  that. — A.  No. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  suppose  you  know  what  a  certain  railroad  president  said 
in  New  York — that  he  would  ratner  have  a  place  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, if  he  was  venal  and  inclined  to  make  money,  than  to  have  a  free  license  to  loot 
the  United  States  Treasury  ? — A.  Well,  he  might  with  just  as  good  grace  have  made 
the  same  remark  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  have  to  trust  somebody.  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  can  not  be  just  as  honest  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  he 
can  sitting  on  the  Supreme  bench. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  However  great  may  be  the  intelligence  or  expert  knowledge 
of  the  members  of  the  commissioni  still  you  would  not  have  them  decide  a  question 
without  hearing  evidence,  would  you  I — A.  No. 
Q.  Then  practically  the  commission  becomes  a  judicial  body,  does  it  notf — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Yon  consider  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a 
question  appealed  to  it  from  findings  below  should  be  respected,  even  though  the 
members  of  that  great  tribunal  may  not  be  expert  in  their  knowledge  of  the  nues- 
tions  involve<l  in  the  ease;  therefore,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nave 
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the  power  to  fix  rates,  is  it  not  more  important  that  it  be  composed  of  gentlemen  of 

fooa  judicial  minds  than  of  men  who  may  haye  haul  some  service  as  ft^i^t  clerks f— 
.  Well,  I  think  a  judicious  mixture  of  both  is  the  proper  thing.  I  would  not  ques- 
tion a  decision  or  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  ordinary  matters,  l>ut  I  do  know 
that  in  this  particular  question  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  facts  and  give  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  be  understood  bv  a  person  who  has  not  had  actual  contact  and 
actual  experience.  For  instance,  I  have  Ireqdfently  talked  with  gentlemen  who 
were  as  brilliant  and  brainy  as  they  oonld  be  on  other  subjects,  and  they  would  not 
nnderstand  what  I  was  talking  about  at  all. 

Q.  I  have  not  yet  heard  you  answer  Governor  Harris's  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  and 
have  it  provided  by  law  that  those  rates  should  go  into  effect  even  though  appealed 
from  by  the  railways. — A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  than  that  of  accomplishing 
tiie  thing  in  view,  which  is  that  there  must  somewhere  be  lodged  power  to  do  the 
thin^  that  you  want  to  have  done.  Now,  leave  it  the  other  way.  If  a  oommfssion 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  matters  of  this  kind  and  of  this  importance  can  only  go 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  when  the  time  for  action  comes  they  can  not  go  beyond 
that  point,  I  do  not  see  the  use  for  their  existence  at  all.  If  they  can  only  recom- 
mend, they  can  not  produce  results. 

Q.  What  is  the  universal  effect  of  an  appeal  in  lawf — A.  That  I  can  not  answer; 
I  am  not  lawyer  enough. 

Q.  Do(*8  it  not  vacate  a  judgment  or  suspend  its  operation  until  final  judgment  is 
given  by  the  appellate  tribunal  ?  In  practice,  if  a  different  rule  were  to  be  adopted, 
would  not  inextricable  confusion  result f — A.  It  might  in  other  matters;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wonld  like  to  see  the  power  to  make  rates 
taken  away  ftt)m  the  railroads  themselves;  but  there  must  be  a  governing  body 
somewhere. 

Q.  If  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  disapprove  a  rate 
agreed  upon  ny  the  railroads,  do  you  not  thereby  give  tbem  power  to  fix  the  ratef— 
A.  That  depends  upon  the  strength  of  that  disapproval — ^the  conditions  nnder  which 
that  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  is  given. 

Q.  You  say  yon  wish  to  increase  their  power  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  agree  upon  rates  which  are  satisfactory  to  every  bod  v,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  commission  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  is  there  t — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Then  your  desire  is  to  give  them  power  to  disapprove  a  rate  and  prevent  it 
from  going  into  operation,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  practice,  therefore,  would  not  that  give  them  power  to  fix  the  ratef — A.  It 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  power  to  fix  rates. 

Q.  Suppose  they  fixed  a  rate  and  the  railroad  people  appealed,  and  then  in  6 
months  tne  appellate  tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommtHsion  disestablishing  that  rate;  then  the  railroad  companies  wonld  have  to 
make  the  rates  themselves,  would  they  notf — A.  Ych. 

Q.  Would  not  the  conferring  of  that  power  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion result  in  very  great  confusion  in  rates  and  in  the  business  of  merchants  with 
railroads  f — A.  You  mean  if  the  case  was  decided  against  the  railroads  and  appealed 
by  the  railroads f 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  The  appeal,  as  I  understand  it,  operates  to  set  aside  the  decision. 
Would  not  that  leave  it  on  the  basis  upon  which  it  began?  Would  not  the  rate  com- 
plained of  then  be  in  effect  just  the -same  as  if  there  had  been  no  action  brought 
before  the  commission  f 

Our  retison  for  desiring  to  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  is  this: 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  railroad  takes  action  they  might  carry  that  oat  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  f  a  shipper  feels  himself  aggrieved  and  presents  the  matter  before 
the  commission  and  secures  a  judgment,  the  next  thing  thevcan  look  for  is  an  appeal 
by  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  can  afford  to  spend  $20,000  or  $90,000  for  the  cost  of 
legal  action,  but  there  are  not  many  shippers  who  can  do  that,  and  it  is  through 
abuse  of  those  privileges  that  this  question  has  been  brought  to  the  position  it  is 
now  in.  W^e  had  a  cane  against  the  express  companies.  It  cost  us  $30,000  before  we 
got  through  with  it;  it  went  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  you  to  be  very  clear  upon  is  whether  putting  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  immediate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
appealed  from,  would  not  induce  great  confusion f — A .  Not  necessarily  so;  no. 

Q.  Supposing  the  whole  thing  were  reversed  in  a  very  short  time— now,  you  have 
been  pleading  for  steadiness  of  rates  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  this  induce  steadiness t — A.  I  can't  see  wh^  it  wonld  not.  It  is  not  fair 
to  assume  that  a  body  as  dignified  as  that  is  would  trifle  with  a  question  and  jump 
in  and  begin  slashing  right  and  left,  simply  because  it  had  the  power  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  They  would  be  just  as  cautious  as  conld 
be  expected.    1  think  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties.    It  seems  too  often  to  be  assumed 
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if  yoQ  give  a  commission  the  power  they  seek  they  are  imnediately  going  to  mn 
away  with  it.    I  don't  look  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Wholly  irrespective  of  whether  the  commission  will  be  better  than  the  law,  do 
you  think  it  woula  be  a  wise  law  to  anthorize  the  immediate  execution  of  a  judg- 
ment which  can  be  appealed  firomt — ^A.  That  is  another  legal  question  that  I  am  not 
qualified  to  deal  with. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

SUPPLEHEHTAEY  STATEMZHT  OF  FBOF.  7BAHK  PAESOHS, 

Presid0ni  of  the  yatianal  Public  Oumership  League. 

As  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  have  referred  to  parts  of  my  testimony  in  criticism,  ques- 
tioned my  sources  of  information  in  relation  to  two  of  the  facts  cited  by  me,  and 
misunderstood  my  position  in  some  respects,  I  trust  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  me 
to  make  some  explanation  and  suggestive  comment  in  the  interests  of  thorough 
understanding. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  general  manager  (somewhat  modified  in  his  revised 
testimony)  tending  to  throw  discredit  on  my  sources  of  information  in  respect  to 
two  cases  without  inquiring  what  those  sources  were.  In  fact,  they  were  of  the 
biff  best  character  in  both  instances.  I  got  the  data  relating  to  the  Cooperative 
Telephone  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Gaynor,  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  a  man  of  excellent  repute  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  facts.  At  tiie  time  of  my  testimony  I  held  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gaynor, 
written  a  few  days  before,  and  from  that  letter  I  took  the^  facts  about  lines,  cost  of 
constroction  and  operation,  net  charges,  etc.,  that  I  eave  the  commission.  The  facts 
about  the  Government  telephones  I  obtained  directly  from  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  personal  visit  to  the  Patent  Office  building  in  1896.  The  general  manager 
said  he  thought  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  a  man  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  plant  were  not  included  in  the  $10.25  total  cost  per  phone.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  one  of  the  items  in  the  Government  account  was  $300  a  year 
for  the  services  of  an  expert  electrician  under  contract  to  attend  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  plant,  which  duty  took  only  a  part  of  his  time.  The  general  manager's 
statement  as  to  the  use  I  made  of  the  Government  data  is  also  incorrect,  as  may  be 
seen  by  examining  mv  testimony.    I  used  the  data  to  show  that  the  Bell  Company 


find  that  it  has;  that  the  installation  was  not  satisfactory  (a  thing  that  lias  hap- 
pened manv  times  in  private  systems  also),  that  a  wider  service  was  needed,  and 
that  the  Hell  folks  withdrew  their  refusal  to  make  reasonable  rates  to  the  Depart- 
ment »nd  now  supply  snch  wider  service,  long-distance  facilities,  and  all,  at  rates 
that  come  down  close  to  the  cost  nnder  the  Department  system  with  its  compara- 
tively narrow  service — all  the  way  down,  perhaps,  considering  the  additional  facili- 
ties now  enjoyed. 

The  statement  I  made  about  the  wages  of  telephone  ^irls  related  to  the  general 
situation  in  this  country,  and  is  not  met  by  a  comparison  of  foreign  wages  with 
those  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  highest  wage  centers  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
informed  on  hi^h  authority  (that  of  a  leading  telephone  official)  that  in  the  smaller 
places  the  companies  pay  many  of  their  telephone  girls  only  $10  and  $12  a  month, 
$16  being  considered  good  pay.  Compare  what  the  general  manager  says  about 
wages  of  telephone  operators  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

My  position  on  the  flat- rate  question  was  misunderstoofl.  I  believe  in  the  meas- 
ured service  plan  for  large  places,  but  think  the  double  flat  rate  (residence  and 
business)  simpler  and  better  for  small  exchanges.  If  the  message  charge  is  carried 
too  far  it  limits  communication  where  no  end  is  gained  by  the  Jimitation,  as  well  as 
where  limitation  is  useful. 

The  general  manager's  data  of  telephone  development  are  of  great  interest,  but 
the  comparisons  made  do  not  have  the  bearing  impliedly  given  them  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  public  and  private  ownership  on  telephone  development,  because  of 
the  mixture  of  other  causes,  and  because  of  the  selection  of  American  cities  entirely 
from  the  list  of  those  most  highly  developed.  That  New  York  City  has  26  telephones 
per  1,000  people  while  Paris  has  13  per  1,000  proves  nothing  as  to  public  ownership, 
Decanse  there  is  even  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  in  respect  to  transit 
and  other  Interests  which  are  private  in  both  cities.  Moreover,  the  heart  of  New 
York  (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  is  selected  for  comparison  with  Paris  instead  of  taking 
the  whole  city.  Greater  New  York.  It  would  be  fairer  to  compare  London's  7  tele- 
phones per  1,000  people,  under  private  ownership,  with  the  13  per  1,000  in  the  public 
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BVBtom  of  Paris,  for  general  oonditionB  are  more  similar  in  London  and  Paris  than  in 
New  York  and  Paris.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  7  per  1,000  of  the  private  sys- 
tem in  London,  and  the  low  deyelopment  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  and  other  half 
civilized  places  are  amonff  the  principal  factors  in  palling  down  the  average  of  the 
European  cities  dealt  witn  by  Mr.  Bethell.  Instead  of  oomparing  the  26  telephones 
per  1,000  of  popalation  in  the  heart  of  New  York  with  the  25  per  1,000  in  the  whole 
of  Berlin,  wny  not  compare  Greater  New  York's  20  per  1,000,  or  Brooklyn's  11  per 
1,000,  or  Philadelphia's  16  telephones  per  1.000,  or  St.  Louis's  17,  or  Washington's  14 
per  1,000  with  Berlin's  25  per  l,000f  Witn  smaller  places,  Larchmont's  180  phones 
per  1,000  people  is  contrasted  with  Trondlijem's  38  per  1,000,  but  it  is  not  explained 
that  Larchmout  is  a  gilt-edged  residence  town  iilled  with  wealthy  New  Yorkers, 
while  Trondhjem  is  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  with  the  various  classes  of  people  in 
ordinary  proportions.  It  would  be  fairer  to  contrast  the  6  telephones  per  1,000  in 
the  Bell  system  in  Chester,  Pa.  (34,000  population),  or  the  10  per  1,000  in  Camden, 
or  the  19  per  1,000  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  the  14  per  l,iOO  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

If  a  city  of  low  ^neral  condition  shows  a  higher  telephone  development  than 
another  city  that  is  m  general  more  civilized  and  progressive,  then  some  valid  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  differences  in  rates  and  management.  Hut  if 
the  more  civilized  and  progressive  city  has  the  hij^her  telephone  development,  that 
is  what  might  be  expected  even  in  spite  of  overcharges.  The  truest  comparison  is 
between  public  and  private  ownership  in  the  same  place,  and  Mr.  Bethell's  state- 
ments about  Stockholm  >  and  the  movement  from  private  to  public  telephone  sys- 
tems in  Amsterdam,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  ana  Knglmnd 
are  of  the  deepest  moment. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  telephone  development,  and  the  fact 
that  the  true  test  of  it  is  not  the  phonage  of  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  cities  but 
the  average  development  throughout  tne  country,  I  have  drawn  up  a  comparison 
which  includes  a  number  of  other  places  besides  those  iiieiitioiie<t  by  Mr.  Bethell. 
It  would  bo  desirable  if  still  more  numerous  comparisons  migl^t  be  made,  and  the 
data  for  1880  Included  as  well  as  those  for  1900. 


New  York  City  (proper) 

Berlin* 

Paris* 

London 

Manchester,  En/^land 

AmHterdain,*  Holland . . . 

Boston 

Vienna,*  Austria 

Budapest,*  Hungary .... 

Brussels,  *  Bel^inm 

Antwerp,*  Belj^inm 

Zurich,*  Switserland 

Louisville,  Kv 

Trondlvjem,*  Norway  ... 
Copenhagen,  Denmark .. 

San  Francisco 

Stockholm,*  Sweden 


Population, 
1900. 


2,060.600 

1, 884, 000 

2, 530.  UOO 

5, 833.  (HJO 

543, 0U2 

513,  UIK) 

50U,U0U 

1, 635,  OUO 

720.  UOO 

560,  UOO 

278,  OOU 

152,  OOU 

204,000 

30,000 

812,850 

342,782 

820,000 


Rates. 


ISO  to  $240 

16  to   45 

80  <60  now). 

60  and  100 


$36  and  $46 

$io' 


$50  and  $70 

50  and  70 

10  to  100 


$8to$l6| 
27  and  48 


$13  to  $27 


Telephones 
per  1.000 
inhabit- 
ants, Jan., 
IWl. 


25+ 

la 

7 
19L6 

8.7 
42.3 

8 

8-h 
10 
40 
25 
88 
49 


*  The  places  marked  with  a  star  have  public  systems,  Stockholm  having  also  a  private  company  in 
competition  with  the  Government  exchange. 

The  dat4i  down  to  and  including  Larohmont  are  simply  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  facts  given  in 
the  general  manager's  testimony,  except  the  rates  in  Trondhjem  and  the  population  of  Ilerlin,  which 
he  did  not  state,  merely  saying  tliat  it  was  about  the  same  as  New  York.  The  exact  tigures,  however, 
for  1900,  as  given  in  the  StAtesman's  Tear  Book,  show  a  difference  of  166.600.  The  last  5  ratios  of  the 
table  are  probably  too  high,  since  the  telephone  stations  are  taken  from  the  June  book,  1901,  while  the 
population  data  are  from  the  census  a  year  before.  The  difference  in  most  oases  is  only  6  months,  aa 
in  Mr.  Bethell's  date. 


I  When  the  Government  entered  the  field  in  Stockholm,  Mr.  Cedergren,  manager  of  the  private  com- 
pany,  had  5,000  subscriliers,  and  was  running  along  with  single  overhead  wires.  The  GoTemment 
started  by  bringing  rates  down  from  $22  and  $'28  to  $16-50  and  $2*2,  putting  in  metallic  wires  against 
single  wires,  undei ground  againn t  overliead  wherever  p«>S8ible,  direct  connection  with  long-distance 
trunks,  and  free  communication  with  all  places  within  a  nulius  of  43  miles.  The  company  met  the 
competition  nobly,  gave  free  service  withm  43  miles,  put  in  metallic  circuits,  sothat  in  1894  there  was 
not  a  single  wire'circnit  left  in  Stockholm ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  big  start  of  5,000  subscribers,  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Cetlergren,  one  of  the  leading  telephonists  nf  Europe,  the  wealth  of  the  owner  who 
could  set  along  whether  he  got  sny  profit  or  not,  and  the  aid  of  th^  municipality,  which  took  sides 
with  the  company  against  the  State,  the  private  exchange  has  been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  exchange  in  its  membership;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  impulse  for  development  came  ft-om  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  from  the  company,  as  Mr.  Bethell  indicates.  (See  pp.  335  886,  Telephone  Systems  of 
the  Continent,  by  A.  R.  Bennett,  a  leading  English  expert  and  fonner  geaeiml  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Telephone  Company,  of  Manchester,  England.) 


F.  PARSOKs; rrSL^OBAPHS  anb  teLephoites. 
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I^arctamont 

Cheater,  Pa 

Philadelphia 

WaBhington 

WilmiDgton 

Trenton 

Camden 

Ifewark 

Providence 

Rochester* 

Indianapolis* 

St.Loaia* 

Toledo 

Detroit 

BnflUo 

8pringfleld,  Mass 

Baltimore  (2  companies). 

Cincinnati 

Harrisbnrg 

Q  reater  New  York 

Brooklyn 

Richmond  Borongh 

New  Bmnswick 

Jersey  City 


Population; 
i900. 


Rilteft. 


Telephones 
per  1,000 
inhabit- 

ints,«laii^ 
IfiOl. 


1, 


34, 
203, 
278, 

76. 

73. 

7«. 
346, 
175, 
182, 
170, 
575, 
131, 
285, 
862, 

«3, 


000 
097 
718 
500 
300 
000 
000 
597 
fiOO 
000 
200 
027 
700 
380 
500 


600,000 


825, 

50, 
3,437, 

1.1M, 

«7. 

20, 

206, 


000 
000 
000 
582 
021 
OUO 
000 


$60  to  $150 
78  to  120 
86  to  48 
24  to 
36  to 
54  to 
24  to 

86  up. 
72  to  98 
60  to  125 
t96to  48 
60  to  150 
48to   80 


42 
60 
72 
72 


1110 

16 
14 
14+ 

19+ 

10 

17 

38 

25 

47 

17 

24 

24 

17.7 

41 

16 

36 
22 

20 
11 
18 
22 
10 


*  Means  independent  compMiy  with  a  Bell  Company  also  in  the  field.  All  the  telephone  ststions  of 
both  companies  are  included  in  estimating  the  number  of  telephones  per  1,000  of  population,  hat  the 
rates  given  are  those  of  the  independent  companies,  as  the  lower  rate  sooediile  ought  to  govern  develop* 
ment  where  it  has  onoa  secured  a  strong  exchange. 

It  is  clear,  even  from  this  little  table,  that  other  causes  than  the  system  of  owner- 
ship are  vigoronsly  at  work.  The  variations  between  6  telephones  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation in  Chester  and  7  in  London  to  62  in  San  Francisco  and  180  in  I^archmont,  all 
nnder  private  ownership,  are  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  public 
^ronp  and  the  private  gronp. 

On  page  801  of  his  revised  testimony  Mr.  Bethel!  says:  "January  1,  1901,  London, 
withapopnlationof  5,633,000,  had41,lll  telephones;  that  is,  7  per  thousand.  *  *  * 
Among  European  cities  of  its  class  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Beriin.''  This  is  clearly  incorrect,  for,  on  the  general  manager's  own  data,  London 
has  lees  development  than  Vienna  and  only  about  half  that  of  Paris.  In  fact  the 
private  system  in  London  has  a  lower  development  than  any  public  system  in  any 
city  of  its  class  (over  1,000,000)  for  which  Mr.  Bethell  presents  the  figures — a  lower 
development  than  any  system,  public  or  private,  in  any  civilized  city  of  500,000 
or  more  for  which  I  have  the  data. 

I  have  taken  Mr.  BethelPs  estimat'C of ''  54,647  stations"  for  New  York  (Manhattan 
and  Bronx),  or  "26  per  thousand;"  have  used  that  estimate  also  in  figuring  the  tele- 
phone development  of  Greater  New  York,  and  have  shown  that  Mr.  Betheu's  case  is 
not  good,  even  on  his  own  data.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  and 
Mr.  Bethell's  estimate  of  $85  as  the  average  rate  are  not  the  fair  data  for  New  York 
in  comparing  it  with  European  cities,  for  the  reason  that  these  data  are  based  on 
figures  which  include  the  telephones  in  the  private  branch  exchanges  in  New  York. 
Most  of  these  private  telephonen  are  for  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  establishment,  and  are  used  little  or  none  in  connection  with  the  city  tele- 
phone system.  These  branch  )>hone8  are  very  numerous  in  New  York,  but  are  not 
much  in  use  in  European  cities.  The  number  of  stations  in  New  York  excee<ls  the 
number  of  lines  connecting  such  stations  by  about  42  per  cent,  while  in  European 
cities  the  number  of  stations  substantially  represents  the  number  of  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  exchanges.  The  number  of  lines  in  New  York  January  1,  1901, 
was  about  31,750,  or  15  to  16  per  thousand  of  population.  President  Thomas,  of  the 
Independent  Telephone  Association  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  facts,  tells  me  that  15  telephones  per  thousand  is  about  the  fair  figure  for  New 
York  in  comparison  with  Berlin's  25  per  thousand.  Some  of  the  branch  phones,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  connection  with  the  city  exchanges,  and  New  York,  moreover,  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  even  for  private  phones;  wherefore  I  thinic  the  fairest  com- 
parison probably  lies  between  Mr.  Bethell's  figures  and  those  of  President  Thomas — 
18  or  20  per  thousand  for  New  York,  perhaps,  and  16  for  Greater  New  York.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  Mr.  Bethell's  comparisons  of  European  cities  with  Boston, 
San  Francisco^  etc. 
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The  $^  average  rate  is  the  ayerage  for  all  the  stations,  inclading  the  private  branch 
phones,  for  many  of  which  the  company  receives  only  $8  and  $12  a  year,  as  Mr. 
Bethell  ban  himself  informed  ns,  while  the  European  rates  with  which  it  is  contrasted 
are  rates  for  direct-line  service.  President  Thomas  says  that  the  average  rate  in 
New  York,  on  the  basts  of  direct  service,  is  $183.  "  From  the  records  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  (Mr.  Bethell's  company),  we  find  that  tbe  average  nnraber  of 
calls  per  subscriber's  line  per  day  is  10.6.  Assuming  that  the  average  user  has  10 
calls  lor  each  working  day,  he  will  use  3,000  calls  per  year,  the  rate  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  the  New  Telephone  Company,  direct-line  basis,  is  $183  per 
year." 

Mr.  Clark  began  with  a  statement  which  shows  an  entire  misapprehension  of  my 
testimony.  He  says  the  evidence  given  the  commission  in  favor  ut'  the  public  own- 
ership of  the  telegraph  was  chiefly  based  on  the  conditions  of  the  telegraph  in  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  ibud  Belgium,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  disparity  of  con- 
ditions as  to  population,  wires,  wages,  diMfances,  etc.  in  fact,  however,  the  said 
evidence  was  coiefly  bascid  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  fundamental  test  of  any 
system  is  its  effect  on  character,  j  ustice,  government,  civilization — the  human  effects 
being  far  more  important  than  any  material  considerations — and  upon  the  broad 
facts:  (1)  That  a  normal  public  plant  aims  at  service  and  benefit  for  all,  while  a 
private  monopoly  aims  at  dividends  or  profit  for  a  few;  (2)  that  public  ownership 
tends  to  superior  harmony  of  interest  and  fuller  cooperation,  removing  the  vital 
antagonism  of  interest  that  private  monopoly  creates  between  the  owners  and  tiie 
public  and  tranaferrinff  the  interest  of  wealthy  and  influential  men  to  tbe  side  of 
good  government  and  nouest  administration;  (3)  that  private  monopoly  means  con- 
gestion of  power  and  benefit,  while  public  ownership  favors  diffusion  ot"  power  and 
wealth  and  service;  (4)  that  private  monopoly  means  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, with  power  to  make  and  unmake  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  cities,  States,  and 
nations — sovereign  power  in  private  hands;  (5)  that  in  the  same  ^sountry,  and  under 
similar  conditions,  otherwise  than  as  to  ownership,  the  change  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  resulted  in  superior  service,  lower  rates,  better  treatment  of 
employees,  loss  corruption  of  government,  improved  citizenship,  nobler  manhood, 
and  hiffher  civilization;  (6)  that  tbe  movement  of  civilizMtioii  is  toward  the  public 
ownership  of  monopolies,  etc.,  facts  entirely  independent  of  the  "disparity  of  condi- 
tions'' in  wages,  wires,  offices,  rates,  distances,  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Clark  directs 
attention.'  These  material  elements  are  of  much  importance  and  furnish,  I  believe, 
strong  evidence  for  public  ownership,  but  not  the  chief  evidence.  The  philosophy 
of  public  ownership  and  cooperative  industry  rests  primarily  on  considerations 
entirely  above  tbe  material  plane  and  wholly  out  of  range  of  these  statistics  of  dol- 
lars and  wires  and  oifices  and  telephones — as  far  out  of  range  as  good  government, 
public  spirit,  partnership,  and  brotherly  love  are  out  of  range  of  tbe  stock  exchau<re. 

As  to  the  data  of  miles  and  wires,  etc.,  \  mile  of  wire  to  76  )>eople  in  the  United 
States  against  1  mile  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  proven  nothing  except  the  rela- 
tive sparsity  of  population  in  tbe  Uniied  States,  even  if  we  take  no  note  of  tbe 
evidence  that  tbe  wire  mileage  tabulated  by  tbe  Western  Union  includes  all  the  old 
rattletrap  and  worthless  lines  that  were  bought  up  solely  to  get  rid  of  rival  com- 
panies and  that  wore  built  solely  to  be  bought  up.^ 

The  viGe-presi<Ient'H  statement  relating  to  offices — 76,000  post-offices  and  39,000 
places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  telephonic  connections  in  the 
United  States,  against  40,000  (estimated)  post-offices  and  10,816  telegra])h  offices  in 
Great  Britain — .shows  the  telegraph  reaching  50  per  cent  oi  the  post-offices  have  and 
25  per  cent  in  Great  Britain^  as  Mr.  Clark  says.  1  suggest,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment is  invalid:  (1)  Because  the  witness's  own  Exhibit  B  shows  that  only  29,000 
places  are  reached  by  t<elegrapb  and  telephone,  39,000  being  there  given  as  tbe  total 
number  of  telegraph  and  telephone  distributing  offices  in  the  country;  (2)  because 


^  Mr.  Clark  did  not  touch  these  fandaroentals  except  where,  in  answer  to  qaeetiona  after  he  had 
finished  what  he  wished  to  say,  he  denied  that  the  Western  Union's  distribution  of  franks  in  intended 
to  influenoe  legislators,  etc.,  and  where  he  answered  *'  No  "  to  the  quealion  whether  or  not  he  approved 
of  the  principle  (adopted  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand)  of  administering  the  telegraph  to 
secure  the  greatest  public  service,  rather  than  for  profit,  expressing  personal  dissent  from  a  pniici> 

{)le,  which,  If  admitted,  establishes  the  case  fur  public  ownership  and  cooperation,  since  philanthropy 
s  not  practicable  as  a  general  business  foundation,  and  public  ownership  or  cooperation  are  m 
only  other  things  that  can  make  it  an  aim  to  forego  proKt  and  so  extend  the  service  to  its  widest 
limits.  Private  monopoly  must  say  ''  No  "  to  the  greatest  service  principle,  for  profit  is  an  essential 
condition  of  its  continaea  existence,  and  profit  is  inconsistent  with  greatest  senice,  for  without  the 
"profit  rates  could  be  lower  and  Her  vice  greater. 

*See  Senate  Doc.  No.  65,  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  30;  Blair  (Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor)  Beport  on  Xjabor  and  Capital,  1883,  Vol.  II,  p.  1277:  Bingham  Hearings  on  Wana* 
maker  Bill  of  1890  (House  Committee  on  the  PostOfflce),  p.  7A,  and  House  Report  114,  ForiT-fint  Con- 
gress, second  session,  p.  85,  giving  tbe  statement  of  G.  8.  Thompson,  a  prominent  telegrapfi  builder  of 


_      ^  — isny 

to  exiit,  «bd  others  that  are  still  standing  are  not  hi  operatioa.'* 
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tbe  nnmber  given  for  the  British  telegraph  offices  is  the  figure  for  more  than  2  years 
ago,  vrhile  tbe  other  fai-tors  in  the  coiiiparison  are  brought  down  to  date;  (3) 
because  the  British  post-ottices  nre  overestimated.  The  1^^  report  gives  the  num- 
ber of  post-offices  as  21,197  and  til e  telegraph  ottiees  10,483;  (4)  because  telephone 
connections  are  included  in  the  American  figures  and  not  in  the  English ;  (5)  because 
about  three- fourths  of  the  Western  Union  offices  are  railway  offices  if  the  same  ratio 
holds  as  a  few  years  ago/  while  lees  than  one-fourth  of  the  British  offices  are  raH- 
-way  offices;  (6)  because  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  every 
post-office  and  every  post-box  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  telegrams.  Lastly,  the  fig- 
ures, even  if  correct,  would  only  show  that  Great  Britain  had  a  much  greater  rela- 
tive development  of  post-offices  than  we  have.  The  implication  that  the  telegraph 
development  in  Great  Britain  is  relatively  less  than  in  this  country  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted, even  on  the  figrares  as  they  stand,  since  10,816  offices  is  a  more  extensive 
service  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  120,973  square  miles,  than  39,000  for  the 
United  States,  with  thirty  times  the  area. 

Later  in  his  testimony,  the  vice-president  says:  "  If  you  are  going  to  extend  the 
telegraph  *  *  *  as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  to  carry  it  to  every  hamlet;''  thus 
admitting  that  the  development  of  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  is  greater  than  it 
was  in  England  under  private  ownership.  Afterwards  he  says  he  thinks  ''it  was  the 
policy  of  extending  the  telegraph  to  unprofitable  places  that  caused  the  deficiency." 
1  suggest  that  the  vice-president's  comparisons  of  American  rates  from  New  York 
with  l!«nropean  rates  from  London  are  invalid.  (1)  Because  the  American  rates  are 
internal,  while  the  European  are  international,  the  messages  passing  through  2,  3, 
and  4  countries,  each  of  which  adds  its  tariff;  (2)  because  the  American  rates  are 
land  rates,  while  each  of  the  European  routes  includes  the  cable  from  England  to 
the  Continent,  and,  as  Mr.  Clark  admits,  in  answer  to  a  question  later  in  his  testi- 
mony, tbe  cable  service  is  "infinitely"  more  costly  than  the  land  service. 

I  suggest  further  that  all  his  rate  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  his  assumption  of 
11  words  as  the  average  of  address  and  signature,  making  21  words  to  the  ordinary 
message  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  In  the  first  place,  the  addition  of  11  words  as  the 
average  for  address  and  signature  is  not  justified  by  experience,  or  by  Western 
Union  testimony  in  the  past.  President  Green,  of  the  Western  Union,  some  years 
ago  placed  the  average  number  of  words  in  address  and  signature  at  7  per  message.' 
In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  average  ordinary  message  here  were  21  words,  the 
comparison  would  not  fairly  present  the  situation,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
here,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  average  message  in  England  is  not  21  words, 
but  about  15  words. 

The  vital  matters  are  the  minimum  rates  at  which  messages  can  be  sent,  and  the 
actual  average  charge,  for  these  are  the  things  that  in  connection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  really  govern  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  give  the  English  people 
about  double  the  per  capita  use  of  tbe  wires  that  we  attain.  A  few  wordn  more  or 
less  to  the  message  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  but  the  ordinary  minimum 
rate  at  which  any  message  may  bo  sent  determines  the  strata  of  the  population  that 
can  afford  to  ubc  the  telegraph  and  tbe  frequency  of  its  use  by  tlie  whole  middle 
class.  The  internal  rate  in  (ireat  Britain  is  12  cents;  that  in,  a  message  from  any 
point  in  Great  Britain  to  any  other  point  in  Great  Britain  may  be  sent  for  12  cents. 
From  a  point  in  Massachusetts  to  another  point  in  Massachusetts  the  ordinary  rate 
is  25  cents.  In  New  York  State  the  internal  rate  is  25  cents :  in  Connecticut,  25 
cents:  in  New  Jersey,  25  cents,  etc.  The  average  charge  for  all  messages  in  Great 
Britain  is  about  15  *cents,  against  31  cents  in  the  United  States.  By  Mr.  Clark's 
a<lmisMion  3  cents  a  mcHsage  added  in  Great  Britain  would  pay  for  all  extensions 
and  cover  the  interest  charges  on  a  debt  overloaded  by  the  purchase  of  the  lines  at 
about  4  times  their  valne.^  By  Western  Union  data  less  than  3  cents  of  the  21  is 
due  to  distance,^  and  the  evidence  does  not  favor  the  idea  that  our  telegraph  runs 
up  its  expenses  by  paying  high  wages.^    If,  then,  the  31-cent  charge  is  not  due  to 

1  Bingham  committee,  hearing  of  Mr.  Thnrber,  testimony  of  Mr.  Wiman,  a  director  of  the  Western 
Union,  p.  22.    (See,  to  same  effect,  testimony  of  President  Green,  filalr  committee,  Vol.  I,  p.  881.) 

•  See  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  14. 

'The  Telegraph  Monopoly  (Eqnity  Series,  1520  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia),  p.  145. 
^Senate  Doc.  35,  Fifty-sixth  cfongress,  first  session,  p.  16,  n.  1,  and  p.  83,  n.  3. 

•  According  to  the  Tenth  Census,  volume  4,  the  average  telegraph  salary  In  the  United  States  for 
]872  was  $360,  against  $288  in  Europe,  and  In  1880  the  average  telegraph  salary  was  $327  iu  the  United 
Stales  and  $320  in  Europe,  showine  a  large  increase  in  Europe  and  a  fall  in  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  further  reductions  were  made  in  the  United  States,  causing  the  great  teh^^mph 
strike  of  1883,  that  the  company  won  the  strike  and  have  continued  their  policy  of  wage  reduction 
(Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixtn  Congress,  first  session,  pp.  38,  39,  and  authorities  there  cited),  that 
English  wages  are  above  the  general  European  level,  and  that  the  British  reports  show  a  rise  of  tele- 
graph wases  from  55  ner  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  1881  to  65  per  cent  in  1895  (the  lant  report  I 
have  in  which  I  find  this  item  dealt  with),  and  from  44  per  cent  of  telegraph  receipts  in  1880  to  67  per 
cent  in  1899,  while  since  1881  the  hours  have  been  rednce<l  in  En^Jand  from  56  per  week  to  48  day  and 
42  night.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  seems  clear  that  the  average  telegraph  wage  is  higher  now  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  this  roundabout  method  being  the  only  one  available  since 
the  average  telegraph  wage  in  this  country  is  not  attainable. 
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distance  or  wages,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  greater  in  the  WeBtem  Union  systea 
than  in  the  English— more  messages  per  employee  here ' — ^then,  whatis  the  reason 
for  the  25-cent  mininiuiu  and  the  31-ceut  averagef 

The  vice-president  says  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  (which  maintained 
a  10-cent  rate  on  19  long  routes  and  other  low  rates  averaging  16^  oent«  a  message 
on  the  whole  system)  became  bankrupt  in  consequence  of  its  low  tarifi*.  Bnt  Mr. 
D.  H.  Bates  who  was  manager  of  the  Baltim<»re  and  Ohio  telegraph  system,  testilied 
at  the  Bingham  hearings/^  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  made  a  profit  in  spite  of  its 
low  rates,  and  that  the  Western  Union  succeeded  in  buying  up  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  lines,  not  because  they  proved  unprofitable,  bnt  because  disaster  overtook  the 
roaa  in  other  departments,  and  it  sold  its  telegraph  business  as  the  most  available 
source  of  realizing  the  funds  necessary  to  right  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  charge  that  inventions  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Weetsni 
Union,  the  vice-president  says :  'Mf  the  person  or  persons  who  make  that  charge 
will  kindly  name  the  apparatuH  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  it.''  The  gentleman 
will  find  a  list  of  inventions  on  pages  144-146  of  Wanamaker's  Argument  on  the 
Postal  Telegraph,  189<),  in  respect  to  which  the  Postmaster- General  said  (p.  11):  ''I 
have  had  enumerated,  perhaps,  a  score  of  devices  already  patented  for  the  pnrpose 
of  cheapening  and  quickening  the  telegraph  service,  which  find  no  use  and  no  profit 
under  tne  present  condition.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  electrical  matters,  but  I  know 
that  all  of  these  inventions  can  not  be  wholly  bad.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them 
are  good,  but  they  can  not  be  got  into  operation  with  the  field  monopolized.  The 
public  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  rare  class  of  American  brains,  nor  can  the 
inventors  find  a  deserved  remuneration  for  their  work.  The  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, having  the  control  of  the  telegraph  business,  has  no  use  for  devices  which 
cheapen  and  (|uicken  the  telegraph  service  and  warrant  a  claim  for  rednction  of 
rates.  The  public,  not  knowing  what  it  misses,  can  not  become  aroused  to  the 
defects  in  methods  now  in  vogue.  If  once  a  break  is  made  in  this  rampart  of  tele- 
graph monopoly,  not  only  will  the  men  and  women  who  build  and  use  the  telegraph 
wires  find  a  better  market  for  their  fidelity  and  skill,  but  inventors,  knowing  that 
their  cases  are  to  be  tried  before  an  impartial  court,  will  also  find  a  spur  to  better 
efforts." 

The  statement  about  the  potential  pressure  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  postal  tele- 
j^ph  bill  of  1^%  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Wunamaker,  in  the  presence  of  several  others, 
IS  said  bv  the  vice-president  to  be  without  justification.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  high 
honor  and  excellent  judgment  make  me  feel  otherwise,  but  I  suggest  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  information  is  not  incompatible  with  Mr.  Clark's 
belief  in  the  matter.  The  witness  does  not  seem  familiar  with  this  side  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs.  He  even  says  that  the  giving  of  telegraph  franks  is  entirely  a  personal 
courtesy,  and  that  the  company  does  not  expect  any  favors,  nor  get  any.  But  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  report  some  years  ago,  said  that  the  judicious 
use  of  complimentary  franks  among  Government  otficials  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.-^  It 
is  admitted  that  the  franks  are  still  given  to  the  same  class  of  beneficiaries,  and  I 
submit  that  the  purpose  and  results  are  probably  similar  to  what  they  were  when 
the  above  confes-sion  appeared. 

The  vice-president  gives  a  table  of  the  deficits  in  England  footing  up  $37,600,000, 
but  the  estimates  of  deficiency  are  made  by  including  the  cost  of  new  construction, 
extensions,  and  improvements  every  year  in  the  expenses  to  be  subtracted  from 
income,  whereas  they  belong  in  tlie  capital  account  and  are  so  included  by  the  vioe- 
president  in  another  part  of  his  testimony,  making  them  do  duty  on  the  deficit  and 
on  the  capitalization  also.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  operates  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 
and  sells  his  product  for  $()0,0(X)  and  builds  a  new  mill  costing  $15,000,  has  he  made 
a  profit  of  $10,000,  having  cleared  that  amount  above  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  or  has  he  made  a  deficit  on  the  year's  business  by  building  the  new 
mill?  It  seems  clear  that  he  has  made  a  profit.  The  cost  of  the  mill  belongs  in  the 
capital  account,  and  he  has  the  mill  to  show  for  the  expenditure.  The  difference 
caused  by  the  wron^  use  of  construction  cost  is  very  great,  turning  a  small  deficit 
into  a  big  one,  and  in  some  years  changing  a  profit  into  a  deficit.  For  example,  in 
1880,  the  vice-president's  statement  gives  a  deficit  of  £29,909,  whereas  there  was  a 
profit  of  £7,187  above  all  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  interest  on  the  debt. 


*  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  CoDgress,  flrst  Beasion,  pp.  18,  19,  n.  3.  giving  the  fanta  firom  the  Tenth 
CeDHUs. 

'House  Committee  on  Po8t-0£Elce,  hearing[s  in  reference  to  the  Wananiaker  hill,  1890.  The  following 
are  examples  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tarilf:  New  York  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  intermediate  points. 
10  cents:  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Raltiinnre,  nnd  Waabington,  10  ceuta;  New  York  to  Chicago,  15 
cents;  New  York  to  8t.  Lonia,  20  cents:  to  Xmv  Orleans,  50  rente;  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  75  cents.  The 
average  charge  on  all  nieasagi'S  was  161  cents  (Bingham  Hearings,  pp.  21,  62,  76,  and  Senate  Doo.  05^ 
Filt^-sixth  Congress,  firnt  session,  p.  21). 

"See  fall  citation,  verbatim,  and  references,  in  my  toetimony. 
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1 1  ere  are  some  other  instances  of  the  same  sort,  taking  my  figores  from  Mr.  Morley's 
retarns  to  the  House  of  Commons : 


1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 


Deficit  by 
vice-presi- 
dent* H  state- 
ment. 


Profits  by  ro- 
tnrns  to 

Commons, 

putting  new 

construction 

in  the  capital 

account. 


£125,048 

31,442 

36.611 

4.418 


The  postal  statemeuts  put  the  deficit  sufficiently  high  without  magnifying  it. 
Tbe  Government  believes  the  country  gets  more  than  a  full  return  for  the  deficit 
in  the  dt^velopment  of  business,  et<-.,  through  low  telegraph  rates,  while  experts  say 
tbat  if  a  fair  division  of  expenses  were  made  between  the  mail  and  the  telegraph 
there  would  be  no  deficit  at  all— a  2  ]>er  cent  change  in  the  line  of  division  would  do 
it.  If  the  telegraph  had  remained  in  private  hands  the  service  would  have  cost  the 
people  many  millions  more  than  tbe  total  governmental  cost,  deficit  and  all. 

The  English  deficit  is  no  argument  against  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph, 
any  more  than  the  postal  deficit  hero  is  an  argument  against  public  ownership  of 
the  post,  or  the  political  condition  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  is  an  argument 
ssainst  government  by  the  people.  There  are  plenty  of  countries  that  do  not  make 
any  such  deficit  with  the  telegraph,  and  we  can  follow  tbeir  example  until  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  throw  the  electric  wires  open  to  public  use,  just  as  the  roads  are 
now,  the  whole  cost  of  which  is  a  deficit,  but  a  most  beneficial  one,  which  brings 
me  to,  my  last  point  in  this  connection,  viz,  that  a  deficit  is  not  necessarily  a  baid 
thing— it  depends  on  what  you  have  to  show  for  it. 

The  vice-president  states  the  Western  Union  stock  and  bond  capitalization  at 
$645  per  mile  of  line  and  $130  ($129.80)  per  mile  of  wire,  and  compares  it  with  the 
British  capitalization,  which  he  estimates  at  $1,530  per  mile  of  line  and  $216  per 
mile  of  wire,  by  adding  to  the  outstanding  capital  debt  the  whole  cost  of  extensions 
and  improvements  from  the  start  (although  these  were  included  in  current  expenses 
in  an  earlier  )>artof  his  testimony  dealing  with  the  English  deficit)  and  making  nor 
allowance  for  depreciation.  ''Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever,'' 
is  the  song  of  capital  when  a  mouopolistio  corporation  writes  the  music.  Private 
monopoly  does  not  believe  in  burying  its  dead  capital,  but  keeps  it  on  the  register 
as  a  basis  for  taxation,  not  of  itself,  but  of  the  people.  Monopoly's  census  of  capital 
incindes  as  present  population  all  the  inhabitants  who  have  ever  lived  in  the  build- 
ing since  it  was  put  up.  Besides  this  gratuitous  inflation  of  the  British  capital,  by 
applying  corporation  methods  to  its  estimate,  it  is  well  known  that  England  paid 
the  companies  at  least  four  times  the  value  of  the  lines,  and  probably  five  or  six 
times  their  value.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  for  comparison  the 
capitalization  in  some  country  that  has  not  made  such  a  dropsical  purchase — France^ 
or  Belgium,  or  Germany,  making  due  allowance  of  course  for  difference  of  wages, 
etc.  Better  still,  to  compare  the  $645  a  mile  with  the  cost  of  construction  in  this 
coantry, '  or  with  the  Western  Union's  claim  in  recent  tax  litigation  in  Ohio,  that 
its  whole  property  in  that  State  did  not  cost  over  $103  per  mile  of  line.  ^ 


1  Western  Union  reports  show  cost  of  construction  varying  from  $75  to  $100  p«r  mile  of  line  and  $21 
to  $70  per  mile  of  wire,  on  an  average  for  large  blockH.  For  the  vear  ending  June  80, 1894,  President 
Eckert  reported  the  construction  of  1,300  miles  of  new  poles  and  22,000  miles  of  new  wire,  one-half  of 
it  copper,  at  a  total  cost  of  $557,021,  or  $21  a  mile  of  wire.  In  the  report  of  October,  18»5,  President 
Eckert  says  that  $574,630  was  spent  during  the  vear  in  putting  np  15,784  miles  of  new  wire,  two- thirds 
of  it  copper,  and  part  of  it  on  new  poles  (817  miles)— about  $75  per  mile  of  single  line  and  $36  per  mile 
of  wire.  Colin  Fox,  a  Western  Union  builder,  testitied  that  he  had  built  lines  for  the  company  from 
1868  to  1876,  constructing  500  to  800  miles  of  poles  iu  Michigan  (some  of  it  2  or  3  wire,  but  generally 
1-wiro  line)  at  a  cost  of  $75  a  mile  and  $30  a  mile  of  additional  wire.  (Senate  Report  577,  Forty -eighth 
Congress.  flrMt  session,  p.  6.)  In  1884,  Dr.  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union,  testified  that  the 
average  co^t  of  the  Western  Union  lines  was  about  $45.  (Ibid.,  part  2,  p.  227.)  During  tbe  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1895,  *2,684  miles  of  poles  and  20,370  miles  of  wire  tnat  constituted  the  Aroericiau  Rapid 
Telegraph  Company  has  l>een  bought  by  the  Western  Union  for  $550,000  in  its  stock  at  par,  or  $27  a 
mile  of  wire  ( W  estem  l^nlon  ReportH  1894,  18^5.  and  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1804,  p.  363.) 
The  actnal  market  value  of  the  stock  payment  was  $22  a  mile,  and  tbe  Rapid  lines  were  among  the 
very  newest  and  best  the  Western  Union  Iiah  ever  bought. 

See  further  Senate  Document  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  27-30,  where  many  datii 
on  construction  cost  are  collected  from  various  Hources— public,  private,  domestic,  and  foreign— aL 
tending  to  confirm  tbe  drift  of  the  figures  given  above. 

'  Western  Union  Telejcraph  Company  v.  Auditor  of  Ohio.  61  Fed.  Kep.,  447;  State  v.  Jones,  51  Ohio 
Bt..  492;  166  U.S.,  194,  Feb.  1,  1F97;  and  see  64  Fed.  Rep.  9,  reversing  the  decision  of  61  Fed.  Rep., 
ana  holding  the  Ohio  law  constitutional,  the\State  supreme  court  n  51  Ohio,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1^  tJ.  S.,  having  sustained  the  valicfity  of  the  statute. 
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Even  this  contrast  probably  does  not  nhow  the  real  inflation  in  Western  Union 
capital,  for  the  vice-president  took  the  whole  mileage  of  poles  and  wire  reported  by 
the  oouipany,  which,  as  we  Inivc  seen,  there  in  reason  to  believe  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
lines  bonffht  and  built  from  the  start,  many  of  them  now  in  the  junk  heap.  Allow- 
ance for  this  would  make  the  dtvisor  smaller  and  the  quotient  larger. 

The  vice-president  says  that  the  "capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has 
resulted  fVom  the  amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  telegraph  companies  fi>oiii  the 
beginning/' and  every  onsinees  man  knows  that  when  companies  amalgamate  the 
resulting  capital  is  usually  a  good  deal  more  than  the  sum  of  the  former  separate 
capitals.  What  the  people  want  to  know  in  this  connection  is  the  relation  between 
capitalization  and  the  real  value  of  the  plant.  The  practice  of  heavily  capttalizing 
franchises  given  bv  State  and  city,  theruby  compelling  the  people  to  pay  dividends 
on  legislation  and  interest  on  abstract  privilege,  is  a  very  questionable  practice. 
Labor  and  capital  actually  invested  are  the  only  things  that  ought  to  draw  income. 
It  is  so  with  the  ordinary  merchant  and  uiaunfacturer,  and  it  ought  to  lie  so  with  a 
telegraph  oonipany.  The  merchant  can  not  make  the  people  pay  interest  on  a  blue 
book,  or  on  dead  capital;  neither  should  a  carrier.  Equal  rights  to  all.  Fair 
exchange,  service  for  service.    No  charge  for  wind,  and  no  tax  on  the  dead. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  matters  in  the  above  statement  made  by  me  of  my  own 
knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  other  matters  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Frank  Pjlrsoxs. 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  this  6th  day  of  August,  1901. 

[8KAL.]  Maud  M.  Craivb, 

Xoiarif  Public, 


8TATEME9T  OF  EOMTH  HITCHCOCK, 

C<mBulting  Chemist  and  Technologiat,  New  York  City, 

Arguments  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  have  been  ably 
presented  before  this  commission  and  from  time  to  time  before  other  committees  of 
Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  general  and  specific  facts  con- 
cerning the  telegraph  business  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  set  forth  in 
detail  by  different  authorities  before  such  investigating  committees.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  person  of  an  inquiring  disposition  should  be  deceived  by  ambiguous 
or  erroneous  declarntions  concerning  matters  of  fact  in  the  telegraph  business. 

Objections  to  Government  ownership  and  management  of  the  telegraph,  based 
upon  considerations  of  political  patronage  and  abuses,  have  been  repeatedly  put  for- 
ward, but  they  are  more  theoretical  than  real.  If  the  people  want  Government  own- 
ership they  will  also  demand  efficient  and  economical  management.  This  can  not  be 
had  if  political  influence  controls  the  selection  or  discharge  of  employees.  The 
operation  of  the  telegraph  is  a  techuical  service  and  efiiployees  should  work  their 
own  advancement.  Civil-service  rules  should  be  applied  rigidly ;  promotions  should 
depend  upon  efficiency  and  skill  and  the  results  of  special  examinations,  with  no 
discharges  except  for  cause.  Life  positions  and  a  pension  system  should  be  the 
reward  of  faithful  service. 

Hut  it  is  unprofitable  to  spend  time  over  matters  already  well  thrashed  out. 
What  the  people  desire  they  should  have.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government^ 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to  utilize  the  bent  available  means  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  correspondence.  It  is  unconstitutional  for  the  telegraph,  which  should  be  a 
part  of  the  postal  system,  to  be  operated  as  a  private  monopoly.  Among  the  more 
important  nations,  tho  United  States  Htauds  alone  for  its  shameful  neglect  in  the 
matter  of  telegraph  communication.  This  condition  is  anomalous.  The  most  active 
and  progressive  people  on  earth  are  unable  to  eigoy  the  telegraph  as  a  publio 
utility.  Yet  the  popular  demand  for  it,  expressed  in  many  ways,  is  indisputsible. 
Doubtless  on  no  other  single  question  are  the  people  so  united.  More  than  75  bills 
have  been  before  Congress  advocating  a  postal  telegraph.  Sixteen  investigating 
committees  have  reported  in  its  favor.  Of  75  countries  the  telegraph  is  owned  and 
operated  by  tli«  respective  governments  in  all  except  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  organizations  and  many  others  have  expressly  favored  a  postal  tele- 
graph system : 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Grange,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Railway 
Union,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  People's  Party,  the  Prohibitionists,  many  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  bodies. 
More  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  cast  for  it. 
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I  

Mr.  Wanftmaker  declared  in  VSSO  that  the  only  visible  opponent  was  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Testimony  has  been  >pven  before  this  commission  relative  to  discriminating  freight 
rates  on  railroads  and  the  demoralizing  effects  resulting  thert* from.  These  things 
are  only  too  familiar  to  students  of  economic  conditions,  but  few  people  know  tiiat 
similar  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  telegraph  in  ref^ard  to  the  distribution  of 
news.  Mr.  S.  H.  Bell,  representing  the  Typographical  Union,  used  these  words  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads : 

''  Mr.  Chairman,  the  news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  great  press  associa- 
tions, and  in  any  place  in  which  either  has  a  footing  uo  new  journal  can  be  estab- 
lished and  secure  a  telegraphic  news  service  except  on  Riich  terms  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  paper  or  papers  which  already  occupy  the  field.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
all  papers  are  on  an  equal  footing;  that  is  to  say,  all  may  receive  the  dispatches  on 
payment  of  the  charges  of  the  news-gathering  agencies  and  those  of  the  Government 
lor  the  transmission  of  the  same.  We  believe  that  under  governmental  operation  a 
similar  condition  would  soon  prevail  here,  which  would  be  of  untold  beneiit  to  all 
connected  with  the  newspaper  industry.'' 

A  great  part  of  the  testimony  eivt^u  at  various  times  deals  with  comparisons.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  countries,  the  reductions  of  rates 
inrariably  accompanying  changes  from  private  to  public  ownership,  evidence  that 
cheap  rates  enormously  increase  the  use  of  the  telegraph — all  these  facts  have  been 
admirably  brought  out.  But  the  testimony  has  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
telegraph  as  it  has  been  and  is.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  seriously  inquire 
whether  the  methods  of  the  past,  although  they  still  prevail,  are  the  best;  whether 
there  have  not  been  improvements  in  telegraphy  as  in  other  arts,  or  if  in  this  alone 
there  has  been  stagnation  for  a  generation. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph,  but  the  great  monopoly  which 
controls  it  has  opposed  changes.  The  logical  result  has  been  realized — that  we 
have  in  the  United  States  the  poorest,  most  inefficient,  slowest,  most  antiquated  and 
expensive  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  It  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  nmall  busi- 
ness at  high  prices,  regardless  of  the  obvious  teachings  of  experience  that  the  oppo- 
site policy  is  the  wiser  and  also,  when  largely  developed,  the  most  profitable. 

To  offset  this  humiliation,  dne  to  ignoble  and  shortsighted  financiering,  I  propose 
to  advocate  before  this  commission  the  introduction  of  an  American  invention  wnich 
represents  the  highest  achievement  in  telegraphy  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
establish  a  Government  postal  telegraph  service  which  shall  be  superior  to  any  the 
world  has  known.  This  invention  far  outranks  its  nearest  rival,  tlie  great  Wheat- 
stone  apparatus.  It  is  an  invention  not  to  be  superseded,  because  it  attains  the  limit 
of  the  working  speed  of  a  telegraph  wire. 

The  question  has  always  been.  How  shall  the  Government  obtain  control  of  the 
telegraph  t  How  can  it  best  do  so  with  just  regard  to  the  vested  interests  which 
^nrast  be  more  or  less  affected  t  Important  as  these  considerations  are,  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  larger  interests  of  tne  people.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  time  has  come  for 
s  postal  telegraph  in  this  country,  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  the  best  in  the 
world.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  is  also  the  cheapest  in  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance, and  that  its  adoption  will  improve,  cheapen,  and  quicken  the  service  far 
beyond  what  would  be  possible  by  any  other  method,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  is  what  they  shoula  have. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  advocate  such  a  system.  Under  private  management  for  profit 
it  is  thereby  practicable  to  reduce  the  present  telegraph  rates  to  one-tenth  what  they 
are  at  present,  with  vastly  improved  service.  Under  Government  management  the 
rates  could  be  still  further  re<luced. 

The  system  of  which  1  shall  speak  is  the  high-speed  automatic  of  Mr.  Patrick  B. 
Delany.  The  main  features  and  possibilities  of  the  Delany  system  were  discussed 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads  in  1896.  (Doc.  No.  291.) 
Although  at  that  time  the  Elliott  C reason  medal  was  awarded  to  the  inventor,  the 
system  is  much  improved  and  is  even  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  postal  tele- 

S'aph  than  it  was  then.  The  tapes  are  now  punched  by  the  ordinary  operating  of  a 
orse  kev,  and  the  signals  are  recorded  in  Morse  characters.  The  electro-static  con- 
ditions of  a  telegraph  line  have  hitherto  imposed  limitations  upon  rapid  signaling 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  By  a  recent  improvement  Mr.  Delany  has  succeeded  in 
utilizing  the  static  charge  in  the  production  of  si^^nals  on  the  receiving  tape. 

There  are  two  leading  questions  which  must  receive  brief  consideration  here. 
First,  what  are  the  points  of  practical  superiority  in  the  Delany  systemf  Sec- 
ond, if  it  is  so  extremely  valuable,  why  has  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  telegraph 
companies  f 

Replying  to  the  first  question,  technical  features  are  involved,  which,  however,  it 
is  perhaps  advisable  to  pass  over  for  the  present.  The  practical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject are  just  now  of  most  iuiport-ance.  The  one  great  feature  of  the  system  is  the 
extreme  speed  of  operating  with  reliability  and  accuracy.  The  second  is  the  relative 
cheapness  of  line  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation. 
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The  points  of  Buperiority  of  thv  Delany  syBteni  over  its  Dearest  competitor,  the 
Wheatatone,  are  these:  More  certain  legibility  of  signals.  Simpler  mechanism,  n«t 
liable  to  deraneement,  well  adapted  to  army  work  in  the  field.  Improved  meUiods 
for  hand linf?  a  Targe  volume  of  business.  It  will  work  without  repeaters  from  New 
York  to  San  Franoisoo.  The  receiving  instrument  is  controlled  by  the  operator  at 
the  sending  instrument.    The  transmitter  increases  the  efficiency  of  ocean  cables. 

The  invention  is  a  result  of  gradual  development  of  a  fundamental  principle.  Tlie 
inventor  is  not  only  an  ex]>ert  practical  telegrapher,  but  he  is  a  member  and  ex-vice- 

firesident  of  the  American  Institute  of  £lectrical  Engineers,  member  of  the  Franklin 
Dstitute,  and  the  inventor  of  numerous  telegraph  devioes  His  synchronous-malti- 
plex  system,  whereby  1  wire  in  ma<ie  to  oarrv  6  messages  simultaneously,  one  way 
or  in  opposite  directions,  has  been  in  use  by  the  British  post-office  for  15  yeara,  and 
his  system  for  cable  transmission  holds  the  record  for  high  speed  over  Atlantic 
cables. 

When  it  is  oonsidere<l  that  a  great  item  of  cost  in  ordinary  telegraphy  is  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  wires,  it  will  be  understood  that  if 
the  practical  speed  of  working  is  greatly  increased,  the  number  of  wires  or  the 
amount  of  copper  ooubl  be  correspoiidmgly  reduced,  with  great  resulting  economy. 
Let  me  give  one  illustration  of  this  from  high  authority.  Mr.  Norvin  Green,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Western  Union,  stilted  tba|.  the  introduction  of  the  '*  artificial" 
or  *' phantom"  eircuits  of  the  quadruplex  represented  in  value  to  that  corporation 
$10,(X)0,000.  The  qnadruplex  is  used  only  on  a  comparatively  few  circnita.  and  it 
does  not  quite  double  their  practical  duplex  efficiency.  These  are  large  lignres.  but 
a  simplex  Morse  operator,  seuding  at  the  rate  of  15  words  a  minute,  may  monopolize 
a  line  which  cost  $20,000. 

When  we  come  to  the  Delany  system,  however,  the  economj^  is  enormoasly  greater. 
For  while  the  quadruplex  sends  an  average  of  60  words  a  minute  with  eight  opera- 
tors, four  sending  ana  four  receiving,  and  the  VVheatstone  automatic  125  words,  or, 
if  duplexed,  about  200  words,  the  Delany  sends  over  a  single  wire  1,000  words  a 
minute  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  In  other  words,  one  D«)Iany  wire  is  eqnal  to  60 
wires  worked  simplex  or  to  about  20  wires  qnadruplexed,  and  it  operates  8  times  as 
fast  as  the  Wheatstone. 

The  money-earning  capacity  of  a  line  which  is  able  to  carry  messages  at  a  speed 
of  1,000  words  a  minute  demonstrates  the  desirability  of  speed  for  economical  work- 
ing. If  we  take  10  hours  of  constant  operation  for  business  and  social  messages  and 
allow  20  per  cent  of  the  time  for  manipulating  the  apparatus,  the  practical  working 
result  will  be  800  words  a  minute. 

Assuming  messages  to  comprise  50  words  each,  16  messages  could  be  sent  each 
minute.  For  convenience,  we  will  say  15  messages  a  minute.  In  10  hours  this 
would  amount  to  9,000  message,  which  at  15  cents  each  would  yield  a  gross  income 
of  $1,350. 

An  estimate  of  the  profits  of  a  line  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  fhlly  equipped, 
at  an  assumed  cost  of  $1,000,000,^ will  indicate  the immediatepossibilities.  This  line 
is  supposed  to  have  two  wires,  with  a  speed  capacity  of  1,000  words  a  minute  each, 
one  for  sending  and  one  for  receiving. 

We  will  suppose  these  wires  are  operated  at  a  speed  of  500  words  a  minute  each 
way,  and  that  15,000  messages  of  50  words  each  are  transmitted  v^etj  day  of  12 
hours.  The  present  telegraph  business  between  the  two  cities  at  40  cents  for  10  words 
is  12,000  messages  a  day.  Therefore,  the  estimate  of  15,000  50- word  messages  at  15 
cents  each  is  conservative. 

15,000  messages,  at  15  cents,  $2,250  a  day,  for  300  days $675,000 

Line  maintenance,  at  $4  a  mile,  2,000  miles $8, 000 

.Handling  messages,  at  2.6  cents  each 117, 000 

Interest,  4  per  cent 40,000 

165,000 

Income i 540,000 

There  is  reserve  capacity  on  the  line.  Only  one-fourth  of  its  working  capacity  is 
utilized.  Press  dispatches  will  occupy  some  of  this.  Bat  no  account  is  here  taken 
of  business  from  intermediate  cities. 

The  figures  do  not  include  c\)>enses  of  administration. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  How  much  cheaper  can  the  Government  conduct  tlie 
telegraph  service  than  the  present  corporations T  I  have  not  attempted  to  estimate 
that  in  a  specific  manner,  but  the  select  committee  on  the  telegraph  in  1870  estimate<l 
that  the  annual  saving  would  be  at  least  a  uiillion  and  a  half  a  ye4ir.  The  receipts 
of  the  telegraph  companies  are  now  four  times  what  they  were  in  1870,  so  that  the 
saving  under  Government  would  be  very  much  greater,  without  any  improvement 
whatever  in  ti'chnical  operation.  It  is  probable  that,  taking  nccount  of  dividends 
upon  watered  stocks  alone,  aftei  deducting  the  probable  value  of  the  line  equipments 
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of  the  corporations,  the  saving  by  Government  management  would  be  not  less  than 
$4,000,000,  and  other  ecotiomies  would  considerably  increase  that  sum,  without 
chaii|2^e  in  the  methods. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons  said,  in  1896,  concerning  this  subject:  ''If  improved  methods, 
well  k.nown  to  the  elertrical  world,  were  adopted  in  the  postal  telegraph,  the  saving 
-woald  be  far  greater — so  great,  indeed,  that  there  seems  every  reason  to  lielieve  a 
aniform  rate  of  5  cents  a  message  would  yield  a  substantial  profit." 

As  to  the  second  question,  pertaining  to  the  attitude  of  the  existing  monopoly 
toward  this  system,  or  toward  any  new  system,  1  wish  to  quote  a  few  pertinent 
words  Iroiii  Mr.  Delany  himself,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  291, 
Fifty-fonrth  Congress,  first  session:  ''So  anxious  have  the  telegraph  owners  been 
to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  the  early  days— the  golden  span  from  1858  to  1870 — 
when  a  $600,000  plant  grew  to  one  of  $20,000,000,  every  innovation  calculated  to  upset 
or  interfere  with  this  comfortable  situation  has  been  unwelcome.  Every  step  in 
advance  has  been  viewed  as  an  encroachment  on  an  exclusive  domain,  and  each 
gretkt  improvement  has  been  obliged  to  knock  loud  and  long  for  recognition.  It  is 
siirnificant  that  none  of  the  improved  methods  of  telegraphy  now  in  use  originated 
within  the  controlling  telegrapn  organization,  all  having  come  to  it  by  purchase  of 
competing  lines  or  from  individuals  outside.  The  well-known  Pa^e  patent  was  the 
work  of  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  OflSce.  Steams  was  connected  with  the  municipal 
teleg^raph  of  Boston  when  he  brought  out  his  duplex  system,  and  it  re(^uired  2  or  3 
yearn'  effective  work  by  a  competing  line  to  gain  a  foothold  for  it.  Edison's  qnad- 
mplex  system  was  an  outside  creation.  The  telephone  was  a  foundling  left  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  leading  telegraph  company,  but  was  not  adopted  and  was  recognized 
only  after  it  had  grown  into  great  promise." 

With  proper  regard  to  the  future  and  a  disposition  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
installation,  a  part  of  the  large  earnings  would  have  been  invested  in  improvements, 
and  rates  should  have  been  reduced.  But  what  hsM  been  the  policy  thronghoutf 
llie  fatal,  ruinous  policy  not  to  meet  competition,  but  to  buy  it  up.  A  dependence 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  wealth  to  prevent  changes  or  the  use  of  new  methods,  to 
antagonize  improvements-,  and  to  suppress  inventions.  It  has  been  a  battle  of  money 
against  the  pervading  spirit  and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  it  will 
meet  its  Waterloo  whenever  improvements  in  either  methods  or  means  come  into  the 
field.  It  needs  not  even  the  Delany  Hystem  to  ruin  the  telegraph  monopoly ;  it  needs 
no  new  devices;  nothing  but  the  same  old  system  that  the  companies  are  usiug  still, 
supplemented  with  one-tifth  of  the  money  represented  by  their  outstanding  securi- 
ties, and  a  liberal  and  wise  business  policy.  But  it  in  not  competition  that  we  are 
striving  for;  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  system  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  monopoly  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the 
welfare  of  faithful  employees.  Their  condition  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  for  the  wages 
are  inauflScient  for  comfortable  living.  If  the  truth  were  all  told,  there  would  be 
popular  indignation.  Yet  the  employees  nre  powerless  to  better  their  condition. 
Probably  the  average  operator  should  receive  about  double  the  wages  paid  by  the 
Western  Union  Company. 

.Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  posnible  economies  which  might  be  effected  by 
Government  administration  with  the  older  methods,  let  us  suppose  the  telegraph  to 
be  brought  into  universal  use  through  the  greatest  possible  cheapening  of  rates. 
Whether  this  result  is  attained  through  Government  ownership  and  the  operation  of 
the  telegraph  in  conjunction  with  the  post-office  or  by  its  adoption  by  a  private 
corporation  working  for  protits,  does  not  materially  affect  the  point  at  issue.  In 
either  case  there  will  be  at  least  90  per  cent  re<Uu-tion  in  charges. 

While  personally  favoring  Government  ownership  and  dis))osed  to  actively  further 
it  so  long  as  there  is  any  prospect  of  success,  I  am  also  convinced  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  telegraph  a  public  utility  in  private  hands.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
rates  of  90  per  cent  are  based  upon  the  Delany  system  nnder  private  management. 
By  no  other  system  would  such  a  large  reduction  be  profitable  to  the  owners.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  rate  of  15  cents  for  50  words  and  30  cents  for  100  words 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  proposed  to  <lo  away  with  the  10- word  mes- 
sages and  substitute  letter-telegrams—letters  carried  by  wire  instead  of  by  train. 
■  Comparatively  few  men  are  able  to  immediately  grnsp  the  idea  and  follow  it  con- 
fidently to  the  inevitable  conclusion.  It  requireii  time  and  thought  and  familiarity 
before  the  transmission  of  letters  of  50  or  100  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or 
8ftn  Francisco  presents  itself  to  the  min<l  as  commercially  possible  or  even  to  be 
oesired.  Any  radical  departure  from  old  methodM  requires  time  to  permeate  the 
average  brain  cells  and  ganglia  and  hring  forth  definite  or  logical  conclusions. 
The  man  of  wealth  does  not  at  first  recognize  its  possibilities  for  gain;  the  people 
^ni  not  conceive  the  reality  of  it  until  they  have  experienced  it,  learned  its  advan- 
tages, the  saving  in  time,  the  completeness  of  knowledge  as  contrasted  with  the  sns- 
PODse,  nnoertaintiee,  even  anxieties  of  the  anibignons  short  telegrams,  short  beoanse 
every  additional  word  costs.    Such  letter-telegrams  will  be  something  new  under  the 
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son.  No  man  can  estimate  what  they  will  lead  to  in  nnmber;  in  bringing  people 
nearer  together  in  time  and  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  distribution  of  news  for  the 
press. 

Likewise  our  forefathers  could  not  foresee  the  wonderful  growth  of  eorrespondenoe 
which  we  now  e^joy  because  of  cheap  and  rapid  mails.  The  postboy,  pony  post 
with  relays,  packet  boat,  traiu,  telegraph,  pneumatic  tube,  telephone,  represent  sno- 
cessive  stages  with  a  premium  subsidy  for  speed,  reaching  an  anticlimax  in  the  10 
cent  stamp  to  hasten  tne  delivery  of  a  letter  oy  a  few  minutes  which  may  have  been 
many  hours  ou  the  way.  But  even  now  the  telegraph  is  too  slow,  because  it  can  be 
speeded  up. 

The  conviction  that  the  telegraph  should  belong  to  the  people,  that  cheap  commu- 
nication is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  a  nation,  should  be  strong  enough  with 
all  to  eliminate  selHsh  considerations.     But  as  I  look  forward  1  see  the  signsof  a  new 

Erivate  monoply  in  the  air,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  Delany  system.  At  preaeuti 
elieve  it  is  possible  to  direct  the  system  into  Government  control ;  but  if  this  is  to 
be  done,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  Congress.  If  the  system  gets  into  the  control  of 
those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  profits  of  an  investment  in  stocks  than  in  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to  securest  without  a  much 
larger  expenditure  and  probably  a  delay  of  several  years. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  admits  of  any  lobbying.  Fair,  open,  and  direct  deal- 
ing, 1  am  assured,  will  characterize  all  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  this 
system.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  beeu  intimated  to  me,  that  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  was  at 
one  time  provided  to  defeat  legislation  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  the 
telegraph,  the  same  conditions  may  have  to  be  met  a^aiu,  and  they  can  beat  be  met 
by  giving  the  utmost  possible  publicity  to  every  detail  of  the  negotiations. 

I  wish  now  to  make  one  furtner  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  radical  departures 
Arom  old  methods.  If  we  have  sometnmg  which  promises  t<o  effect  material  changes 
in  social  or  business  methods,  it  is  well  to  prepare  for  them  in  advance.  Now,  these 
cheap  letter-telegrams  are  sure  to  enormously  increase  the  bulk  of  the  telegraph 
business.  While  messages  will  be  much  longer,  they  will  also  be  in  vastly  greater 
number.  And  if  the  system  is  introduced  by  a  private  corporation,  its  operations 
will  profoundly  affect  the  post-office  business.  This  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
very  critical  examination.  ^ 

The  primary  function  of  a  telegraph  company  is  the  transmission  of  communica- 
tions over  its  wires.    The  practical  development  of  the  business,  however,  hasJ 
involved  the  immediate  delivery  of  messages  by  special  messengers.    Obviously',  if  | 
the  company  could  be  relieved  of  the  special- deli  very  obligation,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  its  advantage,  and  the  public  service  could  be  made  much  cheaper.  ' 

With  the  larger  development  of  the  telegraph  business — larger,  it  should  be 
understood,  than  anything  the  world  has  seen— which  will  result  from  the  new 
system,  the  special  delivery  of  such  a  great  volume  of  correspondence  iu  large  cities 
would  require  an  organization  rivaling  in  extent  the  post-office  carrier  service  and 
practically  duplicating  it.  Letter  carriers  make  regular  rounds,  but  if  messages 
required  to  be  sent  out  singly,  as  they  arrive,  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  com- 
plications and  expenses  of  the  telegraph  administration. 

The  argument  that  the  telegraph  companies  do  now  deliver  all  messages  does  not 
affect  the  point  of  this  discussion.  Service  can  always  be  rendered  if  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  All  telegrams  handled  by  the  companies  now  are  urgent, 
although  not  so  regarded  by  the  companies,  and  delivery  by  messenger  is  obligatory. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  letter- telegrams  will  be  of  a  nature  that  will  not 
require  immediate  delivery.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  have  them  delivered  by  the 
post-office.  If  ordinary  letter- telegrams  are  handed  in  at  New  York  and  posted  in 
the  Chicago  post-office  20  minutes  later,  for  delivery  in  that  city,  they  will  reach 
their  destmations  soon  enough.  Patrons  who  wish  to  do  so,  can  have  lock  boxes  at 
the  telegraph  office,  in  which  their  dispatches  will  be  placed  as  they  arrive. 

This  post-office  delivery  does  not  conform  to  the  conventional  idea  of  tele^aphic 
correspondence.  W  e  are  accustomed  to  have  telegrams  sent  to  our  offices  and  nomes, 
and  the  idea  of  receiving  them  by  mail  seems  at  first  glance  a  backward  stex>.  But 
in  truth  it  is  not,  for  what  time  is  lost  in  delivery  is  largely  made  up  in  getting  the 
messages  quickly  through  to  the  cities  of  their  destination.  The  new  system  will 
lead  to  the  delivery  of  messages  through  the  post-office  almost  if  not  quite  as 
promptly  as  they  are  now  delivered  by  the  Western  Union  Company.  I  do  not  wish 
to  exaggerate  in  this  regard.  The  local  post  deliveries  are  often  slow  and  far  apart, 
but  as  the  demand  for  this  service  increases  there  will  be  material  improvements 
all  around. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  proportion  of  letter- telegrams  will  require  immediate 
delivery,  and  for  this  purpose  responsible,  uniformed  men,  not  boys,  should  be  the 
carriers.    For  this  service  a  special  charge  should  be  made. 

My  contention  is  that  the  less  urgent  business  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  this 
special  service  rendered  to  a  comparatively  few  correspondents.  Good  business 
policy  requires  special  pay  for  special  service  and  minimum  charges  for  ordinary 
service. 
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The  rontiiie  of  basiness  will  be,  in  ft  general  wa^,  as  follows : 
In  every  city  there  will  be  a  central  transmitting  and  receiyin^  office,  and  there 
may  be  a  number  of  branches  similarly  equipped;  bat  we  will  consider  only  the  cen- 
tral office.  Connected  therewith  by  ordinary  wires  will  be  small  local  offices  where 
letter- telesrams  can  be  handed  in,  bat  from  which  deliveries  will  not,  nntil  after 
later  develonments.  be  made.  At  each  of  these  local  offices  a  telegraph  operator 
wrUl  have  a  Morse  key  which  operates  a  tape-pnnching  apparatus  at  the  central 
ofiQce.  If  the  Government  owned  the  system,  all  this  would  be  arranged  in  conneo- 
tion  witih  the  postal  stations. 

At  the  central  office  the  punched  tapes  are  immediately  run  tbrongh  the  line  trans- 
mitters, at  a  speed  of  500  to  1,000  words  a  minute,  or  fiaster  for  short  distances.  With 
Boch  rapid  transmission,  there  must  be  an  immense  amount  of  business  before  there 
can  be  a  moment's  delay  in  sending  o£f  a  message.  For  example,  a  single  instrument, 
on  one  wire,  will  do  all  the  business  that  can  be  provided  by  50  men  constantly 
'working  Morse  keys.  It  will  require  a  very  large  development  lh>m  the  present 
bnsiness  before  50  Morse  operators  will  be  kept  continuously  at  work  sending  mes- 
sages to  any  one  city.  If  such  a  result  should  be  realized,  between  such  important 
cities  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  immediate  running  of  another  wire  would  be 
advisable.  That  may  happen  after  a  while.  When  a  wire  is  worked  to  anything 
like  its  carrying  capacity  by  this  system,  it  will  be  earning  so  much  money  that, 
under  Government  control,  there  will  be  either  a  large  protit  or  a  reduction  of  the 
15-cent  rate  to  10  or  even  5  cents  for  50  words.  * 

Now  we  will  follow  the  message  to  its  destination.  At  the  distant  city  it  is 
recorded  in  Morse  characters  on  a  tape.  In  the  ordinary  course  it  will  be  written 
out  on  a  typewriter,  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  stamped  and  addressed,  and  deposited 
in  the  post-office. 

The  system  involves  important  details  in  the  convenient  and  systematic  manipu- 
lation of  the  tapes,  and  the  method  of  distribution  of  messages  to  distant  parts  of 
the  city,  which  need  not  be  dealt  with  here. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  is  that  it  affords  absolute  secrecy  for  all  cor- 
reapondence,  whenever  this  is  desired.  For  Government  business,  as  well  as  for 
some  private  correspondence,  this  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  only  way  to 
insure  secrecy  is  to  prevent  any  employee  of  the  telegraph  company  from  knowing  the 
words  of  the  communication.  The  tapes  may  be  punched  by  confidential  clerks  in 
private  offices.  Whenever  such  confidential  business  has  to  be  transactedj  suitable 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  can  be  leased  from  the  telegraph  company.  There  are 
several  ways  of  punching  the  tapes,  and  employees  can  quickly  learn  to  do  the  work. 
Bach  tapes  will  be  rolled  in  compact  coils,  in  the  usual  way,  and  carried  to  the  trans- 
mitting office,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  messeuffer,  they  are  run  through  the 
machine,  automatioally  coiled  up  as  before,  and  hanaed  back.  Not  a  word  of  the 
message  can  be  read. 

At  the  receiving  station  the  tapes  are  also  automatically  coiled  as  they  come  from 
the  machine.  When  a  message  of  this  secret  character  is  received,  the  tiape  must  be 
sent  to  the  address  without  uncoiling.  Any  person  can  soon  learn  to  translate  the 
Morse  characters  on  the  tape. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government  in  securing  a  postal 
telegraph,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  facts  herein  presented,  that  the  purchas«  of 
the  propinrties  or  securities  of  the  existing  telegraph  corporations  would  be  highly 
inexpedient.    If  the  entire  plant  of  the  Western  Union  Company  could  be  repro- 
duced for  $25,000,000,  or  less,  as  is  confidently  declared  by  persons  who  know  about 
such  thiiu^,  the  people  of  the  country  shoulu  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  hundred 
miilfons  ior  it  merely  to  protect  investmente.    It  is  easy  to  predict  ruin  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  great  monopoly  when  confronted  with  a  competitor  too  strong  to  be 
bought  up.    And  if  the  purpose  of  such  competition  should  be  the  ruin  of  the  exist-      v 
ing  companies,  it  could  succeed  in  its  aim.    But  industrial  disturbances  and  revolu-      / 
tions,  predicted  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  new  systems,  seldom  brino:  sudden      | 
disaster  to  established  bnsiness.    Usually  there  is  time  for  a  natural  rea^ustment      j 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.    The  canal  boat  still  competes  with  railway  traffic.      | 
Doubtless  the  present  telegraph  companies  will  continue  in  fairly  profitable  busi- 
ness, parallel  with  the  Delany  system,  although  to  do  so  tbey  must  adopt  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  than  in  the  past.    The^  will  lose  all  the  general  tele-       ^ 
graph  business,  but  this,  which  should  have  been  their  main  source  of  revenue,  they 
nave  made  no  effort  to  develop.    Indeed,  they  have  systematically  restricted  it  to 
the  public  necessities  by  excessive  charges.    They  will  also  lose  the  press  business. 
But  there  is  enough  of  other  business-remaining  which  would  seem  to  be  imdesirable 
for  the  Government  to  undertake. 

Doubtless  the  simplest  course  for  the  Government  to  pursue  in  the  introduction 
of  this  system  wonla  be  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  owners  whereby  the 
latter  shall  construct  the  first  liue— between  Washington  and  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple—with complete  equipment,  and  operate  it  for  6  months  or  a  year,  for  their  own 
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profit,  at  10  ftnd  15  cent  rates  for  50  and  100  word  meesaf^es.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  working  is  satisfactory,  as  provided  in  the  8|>ecifica- 
tions,  the  Government  is  then  obligated  to  take  over  the  line,  paying  an  advance  of 
10  per  cent  on  the  construction  cost.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  Government  engi- 
neer in  some  way  associated  with  the  construction.  j 

It  may  be  asked,  What  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  the  Delany  system  can  prac-  1 
tically  aAsomplish  the  results  claimed  for  itf  If  the  evidence  were  not  beyond  I 
question  there  would  be  a  weak  point  in  my  whole  argument.  But  there  is  no  such 
weakness.  Nothing  has  been  asserted  that  does  not  rest  upon  indisputable  facts  of 
experience,  which  are  capable  of  demonstration  at  any  moment.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  November  20,  1895,  the  Delany  system  in 
its  first  practicable  form  was  shown  and  later  received  the  Elliott  Creeson  medaL 
The  following  quotation  is  from  the  journal  of  that  date :  *'At  this  point  Mr.  Delany 
made  several  experimental  transmissions  through  an  artificial  line.  •  *  •  Pq^. 
fectiv  legible  records  were  -obtained  at  a  speed  of  1,200,  1,800,  and  finally  to  2,400 
words  per  minute,  as  timed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  M.  £.,  and  others. — The  Secretary." 

The  apparatus  has  been  operated  at  a  speed  of  8,000  words  per  minute,  but  this 
has  no  commercial  significance. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  an^  solid  basis  for  industrial  innovations,  if  there 
is  any  sound,  safe,  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  we  can  rely  in  these  days,  either 
for  the  encouragement  of  an  industrial  enterprise  or  the  investment  of  our  preoions 
money  in  it,  that  must  be  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  men  tJior- 
oughly  grounded  in  the  knowledge  and  methods  of  physical  science. 

It  is  upon  such  high  authority  that  I  have  ventured  to  thus  boldly  and  confidently 
advocate  the  Delany  system  before  you,  and  1  think  the  Government  of  this  pro- 
gressive people  should  be  quick  to  recognize  its  merits  and  utilize  them  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

KoMYK  Hitchcock. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  report  special  charters,  s^ranted  by  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory in  the  United  States,  were  examined.  The  session  laws  of  the  various  leg- 
islatures, as  published,  contain  the  charters  granted  by  them;  and  while  not  all 
the  charters  that  have  been  panted  were  examined,  the  number  which  was  exam- 
ined is  so  large  that  generalizations  may  safely  be  based  ux)on  them.  As  a  rule, 
the  charters  granted  during  the  first  10  years  or  so  in  any  one  State  were  com- 
pared with  one  another.  The  charters  granted  during  the  later  decades  were 
fikewise  examined,  with  a  view  of  noticing  in  what  ways,  if  any,  these  differed 
from  the  earlier  ones.  Parallel  with  these,  an  analysis  of  general  laws  was  under- 
taken, including  only  the  earlier  enactments  on  the  subject  of  railways.  The  dis- 
cussion of  contemporary  railway  legislation  was  based  upon  the  latest  edition  of 
the  revised  statutes  of  the  different  States,  supplemented  by  the  general  laws  of 
the  States  which  had  been  enacted  since  the  publication  of  the  statutes.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  believed,  no  essential  provision  of  the  railway  laws  of  any  State, 
whether  included  in  the  revised  stetutes  or  not,  have  been  overlooked.  The 
material  ux)on  which  the  treatment  of  constitutional  provisions  is  based  is  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  treatment  of  foreign  railway  charters 
and  legislation  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  material  submitted  by  tne  various 
departments  of  public  works  in  the  different  foreign  countries.  The  respective 
officers  were  requested  to  submit  typical  charters  and  important  general  laws; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  material  thus  submitted  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  railway  legislation  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Without  attempting  to  formulate  definite  conclusions  or  to  express  whatever 
opinions  may  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  report,  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  characteristics  brought  out  may  be  enumerated  here.  In  the 
first  place,  the  essential  similarity  of  charters  the  world  over  has  been  confirmed. 
The  uneal  descent  of  present  railway  charters  from  the  earlier  canal  and  turnpike 
acts  in  England  can  hkewise  not  be  questioned.  While  in  different  countries  cer- 
tain forms  of  expression  found  their  way  into  the  charter,  in  many  respects  more 
than  similarity  can  be  discovered.  Identity  of  contents,  even,  can  in  many 
instances  be  established.  A  characteristic  of  railway  legislation  in  the  United 
States  is  the  great  extent  to  which  special  legislation  was  persisted  in  after  gen- 
eral laws  had  been  enacted  by  the  respective  State  legislatures.  In  all  sections  of 
the  country  the  statute  books  afford  numerous  instances  of  the  granting  of  special 
railway  charters,  completely  ignoring  the  existence  of  general  laws  for  the  incor- 
poration of  railway  companies.  In  addition,  illustrations  can  be  found  of  the 
organization  of  railway  companies  on  the  basis  of  special  charters  granted  many 
years  before,  when  at  the  time  of  such  or^nization  general  laws  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  prohibiting  special  franchises  were  found  ux>on  the  statute  books. 
As  a  whole,  the  railway  legislation  of  the  United  States  is  incomplete,  especially 
with  respect  to  such  subjects  as  the.issuance  of  stock,  making  joint  arrangements, 
providing  for  emerfi^encies,  and  similar  topics.  A  tabular  analysis  of  railway  laws 
shows  at  a  glance  tne  absence  of  essential  provisions  in  the  laws  of  many  States. 
Together  with  this  incompleteness  there  goes  a  certain  lack  of  uniformity,  which 
must  be  extremely  exasx>erating  to  railway  companies  that  attempt  to  act  in 
obedience  to  the  law.  Our  great  railway  systems  lie  in  territory  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  number  of  different  States,  and  when  two  or  more  of  these  States 
legislate  in  diverse  ways  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  r^way 
manager  can  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  the  States  to  which  his  road 
is  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to  that  unity  in  management  which  good 
business  pi^nciples  demand.  The  railways  are  essentiaUy  alike  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  no  good  reasons  can  be  advanced  for  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ences which  exist  amon^  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States. 

The  lack  of  elasticity  in  railway  legislation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  many  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  have  been  incorporated  by  various  States.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  amendments  can  not  be  readily  secured,  and,  that  legislation 
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which  is  rigidly  limited  in  its  scope  by  constitatioiial  amendments  can  not  embody 
that  freedom  of  action  which  the  natnre  of  the  railway  bnsinefls  demands.  Our 
railways  are  an  important  part  of  onr  indnstrial  mechanism,  and,  in  common  with 
all  other  domains  of  social  and  economic  life,  they  undergo  changes  and  adjnst 
themselves  to  modifications  and  variations  in  this  social  and  economic  life. 
Bigidity  in  railway  legislation  prevents  that  prompt  readjustment  which  progress 
demands.  The  tendency,  noticeable  in  the  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  of 
a  number  of  States,  to  permit  supension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  provisions,  for 
example,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  most  commendable  tendency  in  our  rail- 
way  legislation,  because  it  gives  to  administrative  authorities  discretionary 
powers,  which  will  enable  them  better  to  adjust  the  railway  service  to  concrete 
conditions  as  the  same  may  arise. 

In  general,  it  is  true  that  our  laws  do  not  recognize  differences  in  the  degrees 
of  importance  represented  by  different  railways.  A  subordinate  branch  of  a 
small  mdependent  road  in  a  remote  section  of  the  undeveloped  part  of  a  State  is 
subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  most  important  systems,  except,  {terhaps, 
in  regard  to  taxation,  for  which  purpose  various  schemes  of  classification  have  been 
adopted.  Again,  it  may  be  saia  that  our  laws  do  not  provide  for  adequate  admin- 
istrative machinery,  and  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  enacted  on  the 
assumption  that  statutes  execute  themselves.  An  examination  of  the  cominission 
laws  shows  clearly  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  commis- 
sioners, their  terms  of  office,  and  in  the  x)owers  exercised  by  them.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  any  system  of  administrative  control  could  not  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  legal  provisions,  outlining  certain  qualifications  for 
every  agent  wno  may  be  a  part  of  the  administrative  machine.  At  present  there 
is  nothing  in  our  State  laws  to  prevent  persons  totally  unfamiliar  with  railways 
from  occup^ng  positions  which  call  for  nigh  ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
railway  affairs.  Furthermore,  there  is  very  little  in  our  laws  which  enables  the 
commissions  or  other  officers  to  compel  prompt  compliance  with  the  laws  on  part 
of  individual  railways  which  do  not  see  fit  to  obey  them.  A  single  obstinate 
manager  may  prevent  other  managers  from  voluntarily  doing  what  justice  to 
shippers  and  railways  alike  demanos,  and  what  every  citizen  should  have  a  right 
to  demand;  and,  in  case  the  demand  ^^oes  unheeded,  to  have  the  same  enforced 
through  an  efficient  and  prompt  adnunistrative  agent.  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Japan  impresses  one  witti  the  lack  of  representation  of 
social  and  economic  interests  in  the  management  of  our  railways.  The  full 
significance  of  this  becomes  apparent  when  the  composition  of  advisory  bodies 
in  these  and  other  countries  is  taken  into  view,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
influence  and  power  which  they  exercise  over  the  railway  systems  of  their 
re8i)ective  countries  is  realized.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  clearing  houses  of  informa- 
tion through  which  the  railways  and  the  people  leam  to  know  each  other. 
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Oeneral  charaoteristioB. — ^A  railway  charter  may  be  defined  as  a  special  act  of 
a  legislative  body  authorizing  a  i>er8on  or  persons  duly  organized  to  construct 
and  operate  a  railway  or  railways  in  a  certain  territory  under  certain  conditions. 
Such  a  legislatiye  act  is  a  private  law.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
"Western  States — Arizona  (Territory) ,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana — 
i^hich  began  with  ^neral  laws,  special  charters  have  been  granted  by  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States.  The  charters  have  nxunerons  resem- 
blances and  differences  which  will  be  noted  more  in  detail  later  on,  bnt  at  the 
outset  it  is  well  to  notice  certain  features  which  charters  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  in  common.  Li  spite  of  numerous  striking  differences  which  exist, 
'we  may  speak  of  a  typical  railway  charter. 

The  leading  features  which  are  common  to  railway  charters  of  the  different 
States  may  be  associated  with  the  following  xwints,  every  charter  having  one  or 
more  provisions  relating  to  some  or  all  of  these  i)oints:  Name  of  company;  num- 
ber of^commissioners;  number  of  board  of  directors;  the  amount  of  capital  stock: 
size  and  number  of  shares;  the  amount  of  the  payment  per  share  at  the  time  of 
subscription,  and  the  maximum  assessment  per  share,  together  with  the  number 
of  days'  notice  required;  systems  of  voting;  the  time  limit  as  to  beginning  and 
completing  constniction;  junctions,  branches,  and  extensions;  route;  expropria- 
tion and  methods  of  valuation,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  disputes  are 
settled;  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  held;  the  number  of  miles  to  be  con- 
structed before  traffic  may  be  opened;  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  the  rate 
of  interest;  Uie  distribution  of  dividends,  liaoility  of  stockholders,  annual  reports, 
I)a88enger  and  freight  rates.  In  every  State  charters  may  be  found  which  contain 
provisions  on  only  a  few  of  these  points,  while  in  most  States  charters  were  granted 
containing  provisions  on  all  of  them,  and  perhaps  others  not  here  indicated. 

Following  an  old  English  custom,  a  few  charters  in  a  number  of  States  contain 
a  preamble.  Where  a  preamble  is  found,  it  usually  sets  forth  the  reasons  why 
the  proposed  railway  should  be  constructed,  the  public  service  which  it  can  be 
made  to  perform,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out.  Pre- 
ambles ol  this  kind  can  be  found  in  charters  of  States  so  far  apart  as  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Georgia.  Similarly,  charters  in  some  North  Atlantic  States 
declare  the  public  use  or  the  projected  railways.  Both  the  preamble  and  the  dec- 
laration of  public  utility  serve  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  brin^  before  the 
leffi^ative  body  before  the  franchise  is  g^nted  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  make  the  project  desirable,  if  not  necessary. 

While  there  is  no  general  order  in  which  the  different  provisions  of  a  typical  rail- 
way charter  are  incorporated,  in  the  individual  charters  of  the  different  States,  it  is 
very  common  for  acnarter  to  enumerate  first  of  all  a  number  of  persons,  desig- 
nated commissioners,  under  whose  direction  the  proposed  railway  is  to  be  organ- 
ized. These  commissioners  are  authorized  to  open  subscription  books  in  sx>ecified 
localities  on  a  certain  date,  and  to  continue  to  receive  subscriptions  during  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  The  charter  further  specifies  that  after  a  certain  minimum 
sum  nas  been  subscribed,  and  a  certain  payment  on  each  subscription,  varying 
greatly  in  its  amount,  has  been  made,  tne  subscribers  shall  hold  a  meeting  and 
elect  a  board  of  directors.  The  size  of  the  board  to  be  elected,  like  the  number  of 
commissioners,  varies  very  greatly  in  the  different  charters,  although  9  and  18  are 
perhaps  the  most  common  numbers.  In  a  few  States,  like  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  Kentucky,  charters  were  granted  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
elective  officers  to  bind  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties 

by  an  oath.  ,  ^  .     -, ,      , 

The  board  of  directors  having  been  elected,  the  company  has  obtained  legal 

status  and  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter  in  its  possession. 
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The  powers  granted  to  the  company,  acting  through  the  board  of  directors,  inclnde 
powers  common  to  corporate  bodies,  such  as  purchasing,  holding,  selling,  and 
leasing  proi>ert^;  to  have  perpetual  succession:  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  use  a  com- 
mon seal,  and  in  g*>neral  to  exercise  those  x>ower8,  rights,  and  privileges  which 
other  corporate  bcjdies  exercise,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

One  power  which  is  invariably  given  to  the  Ixnrd  of  directors,  with  or  without 
restrictions,  relates  to  rates;  and,  considering  the  'great  importance  which  has 
always  been  attached  to  the  question  of  rates,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  together 
typical  features  of  charters  of  different  States  on  this  important  question. 

Charter  provisions  as  to  rates. — ^A  charter  granted  oy  Connecticut  in  1839 
provides  that  the  company  may  charge  **  such  rates  per  mile  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  directors  of  said  corporation."^ 
Tiiis,  in  substance,  is  the  provision  on  rates  which  is  more  frequently  focmd  in 
railway  charters  in  the  United  States  than  any  other.  The  Ck>nnecticut  charter 
just  referred  to  names  3  ^^  commissioners,"  who  shall  be  sworn  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and  who  shall  not  be 
interested  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  the  company. 

A  Colorado  charter  of  1865  provides  as  follows:  **  They  (the  board  of  directors) 
shiJl  have  power  to  establish  such  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  in  all  matters  and  things  respecting  the  use  of  said  road  and  the  trans- 

Sortation  of  propeity  as  may  be  necessary:  Provided,  That  the  le^slative  assem- 
ly  of  this  Territory,  or  any  legislative  body,  having  legislative  au&ority  over  the 
county  in  which  said  road  is  located,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  25  years  from 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  20  years  thereafter, 
prescribe  rates  to  be  charged  and  collected  by  said  corporation  for  transporting 
passengers  and  freight  over  said  road  and  the  branches  thereof." 

One  of  the  earliest  Florida  charters  grants  the  company  *•  the  right  to  demand 
and  receive  such  prices  and  sums  for  transportation  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
authorized  and  fixed  by  the  bv-laws  of  said  company  or  companies:  Prtjvided, 
That  such  prices  and  sums  shall  not  be  increased  without  at  least  60  days*  previous 
notice  thereof  being  given."  This  charter  further  provided  that  the  "tolls* 
should  not  yie  Id  more  to  the  company  than  20  "per  cent  per  annum  on  its  stoclr, 
and  any  excess  o  ver  20  per  cent  should  be  paid  into  the  internal  improvement  fund. 

Maximum  rates  are  prescribed  in  a  charter  granted  by  Georgia  in  1837,  as  fol- 
lows: '^  Provided  f  That  the  charge  of  transportation  or  conveyance  shall  not 
exceed  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  heavy  articles,  and  10  cents  per  cubic  foot  on 
articles  of  measurement  for  every  hundred  miles,  and  5  cents  a  mile  for  every 
passenger. "  Similar  provisions  were  incorporated  in  Georgia  oharters  during  suc- 
ceeding years. 

An  Indiana  charter  of  1832  empowers  the  company  to  *'  change,  lower,  or  raise 
rates  at  pleasure:  Provided,  That  the  rates  estabushed  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  or  places." 

A  provision  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Florida  charter  above  quoted  is  found 
in  a  Connecticut  charter  of  1829.  **  It  shall  be  lawful  for  them  (board  of  direc- 
tors) to  charge  for  every  hundred  pounds  transported  60  miles  or  upwards,  2i 
mills  per  hundred  pounds  weight  for  each  mile;  for  ever  hundred  pounds  weight 
transported  over  20  miles  and  under  60  miles,  8  mills  for  each  mile;  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  below  20  miles,  3^  mills  per  mile."  Passengers  were  to  pay  4  cents 
per  mile, 

A  charter  granted  by  Maryland  in  1827  prescribed  different  rates  for  different 
directions.  From  north  to  south  the  freieht  charges  were  not  to  exceed  1  cent 
per  ton-mile  for  toll  and  3  cents  per  ton-mile  for  transportion;  south  to  north  the 
charges  were  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  ton-mile  for  tolls  and  3  cents  per  ton-mile 
for  transportation.  The  maximum  rate  for  the  transi>ortation  of  passengers  was 
fixed  at  8  cents  per  mile.  The  same  State  granted  a  charter  in  1831  which  fixed 
the  maximum  rate  for  freight  at  3  cents  per  ton-mile  for  both  toll  and  transpor- 
tation, and  for  pavssengers  not  exceeding  3  cents  per  mile,  provided  the  passenger 
does  not  carry  baggage  exceeding  50  pounds  in  weight  and  occupying  space  not 
exceeding  2  cubic  feet. 

The  early  Massachusetts  charters,  like  the  charters  of  other  New  England 
States,  are  the  most  complete  of  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  other 
States.  One  of  the  earnest  charters,  granted  in  1829,  refers  to  a  general  law 
enacted  by  Massachusetts  in  1808,  thus  subjecting  the  corporation  created  by  the 
charter  to  the  provisions  of  a  general  law.  That  is  perhaps  the  earliest  instance 
of  its  kind.  While  this  charter  fixes  a  maximum  freight  rate  it  does  not  mention 
passenger  rates  at  all;  but  another  charter  granted  by  the  same  State  during  the 
same  year  provides  that  the  company  may  impose  charges  **  not  exceeding  8  cents, 
and  for  every  passenger  passing  and  repassing  not  exceeding  2  cents  per  mile, 
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which  shall  be  conveyed  upon  said  railroad,  exclnsive  of  the  exx)ense  of  transpor- 
tation,  payable  at  snch  time  and  in  snch  manner  as  may  be  described  in  the 
by-laws."  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  charter,  like  the  Maryland  charter  already 
referred  to,  makes  at  least  a  theoretical  division  of  the  aggregate  charge  into 
**  toll "  and  "  transportation." 

The  early  charters  granted  by  Michigan  are  essentially  like  those  granted  by 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Many  of  them  are  qnite  complete  and  contain 
leading  features  of  typical  charters.  Those  which  are  more  carefnlly  drawn  con- 
tain provisions  relating  to  maTimnm  rates  for  both  freight  and  i)a88engers.  The 
amonnt  which  the  company  may  charge  varies,  however,  Very  materially,  not 
only  in  charters  granted  during  succeeding  years,  but  also  in  those  enacted  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  For  all  of  the  Western  States  the  statement  holds  true  that 
amonff  earlier  charters  we  find  more  numerotis  examples  of  maximum  rates,  even 
though  the  same  charters  give  the  board  of  directors  wide  discretionary  powers 
over  rates.  Following  the  x)eriod  during  which  charters  of  this  kma  were 
granted,  it  was  more  common  to  omit  the  maximum-rate  feature  and  to  incorpo- 
rate the  i)Ower  over  rates  in  the  board  of  directors,  giving  tlds  body  the  right  to 
charge  such  rates  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  think  expiedient.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  an  early  Ohio  charter  (1888)  makes  a  distinction  in  charges  upon  ordinary 
and  ''pleasure  carriages." 

There  is  no  essential  difference  among  the  early  charters  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  except  perhaps  that  in  Pennsylvania  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  "through "ana  " way " passengers.  Nor  is  the  difference  between  the 
charters  in  these  States  and  those  granted  by  North  and  South  Carolina  a  striking 
one,  except  that  the  systems  of  voting  rather  common  in  the  Carolinas  do  not 
appear  in  the  Atlantic  States  farther  north.  In  1887  North  Carolina  granted  a 
cnarter  which  provided  for  maximum  rates  as  follows:  *'  On  persons,  not  exceed- 
ing 6  cents  per  mile  for  each,  unless  the  distances  to  which  anv  person  be  trans- 
ported be  less  than  10  miles,  in  which  case  the  president  and  board  of  directors 
may  be  entitled  to  make  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  for  taking  up  and  putting 
down  each  person  so  transported;  for  transportation  of  goods,  *  *  ♦  not 
exceeding  an  average  of  10  cents  "per  ton  mile;  and  for  the  transportation  of  mails, 
such  sums  as  they  may  agree  upon."  In  a  similar  manner  later  charters  in  both 
North  and  South  Carolina  prescribe  maximum  rates.  These  rates  frequently  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  distance  and  space  occupied. 

These  quotations  suffice  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  early  charters  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States  attempted  to  control  rates.  The  variety  existing 
among  provisions  of  this  kind  is  no  greater  than  among  provisions  on  other  sub- 
jects, and  in  nearly  all  instances  the  maximum  rates  prescribed  appear  to  have 
oeen  much  above  what  railway  companies  would  in  ordinary  circumstances  be 
inclined  to  charge. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  rather  than  of  importance,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a 
few  States  several  charters  prescribe  rates  by  reference  to  another  charter  previ- 
ously granted  by  the  same  legislature*.  Thus  a  Michigan  charter  of  1848  refers  to 
rates  charged  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railway;  a  Q^orp^a  charter  of  1838  speci- 
fies that  the  company  may  charge  as  much  as  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company;  in  1831  Mississippi  adopted  a  charter  granted  by  Louisiana;  and  a 
Tennessee  charter  of  1851  grants  the  same  provisions  which  have  previously  been 
granted  to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road. 

Publicity  of  rates.— Publicity  of  rates  is  not  generally  provided  for,  although 
provisions  on  this  subject  are  found  in  some  of  the  charters  granted  by  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  and  in  occasional  charters  granted  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
all  of  which  are  fairly  well  illustrated  by  the  clause  of  an  Indiana  charter  quoted 
above.  A  Louisiana  charter  of  1831,  after  providing  that  such  rates  may  be 
charged  as  shall  have  been  previously  fixed  bv  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, stipulates  that  "  rates  shall  be  published  in  some  newspax)er,  *  *  *  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  increase  such  rates,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  established, 
during  the  period  for  which  they  have  been  established."  The  same  charter  fur- 
ther provides  that  every  new  board  of  directors  shall  publish  a  schedule  of  rates 
within  10  days  after  its  election.  Another  charter  granted  2  years  later  speci- 
fies the  number  of  newspapers  in  which  the  schedule  of  rates  shaJl  be  published, 
and  that  such  rates  **  snail  not  be  changed  during  the  year  in  which  they  are 
established."  Publicity  of  a  different  kind,  and  quite  unique  in  railway  legisla- 
tion, is  provided  for  by  joint  resolution  of  the  South  Carohna  legislature  of  1886: 
"That  no  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies,  or  in  extension 
thereof,  shall  be  granted  by  the  legislature  unless  8  montns'  public  notice  of  the 
application  for  same  be  previously  given  by  advertising  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
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the  city  of  Charleston,  and  also  in  the  x>aper  of  one  of  the  counties  in  which  said 
road  may  be  tdtuated,  or,  if  there  be  no  new8pai)er  in  such  connty,  then  by  pub- 
lication of  such  notice  a 5  the  court-house  or  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
county."  The  South  Carolina  resolution  evidently  aimed  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  as  the  declaration  of  utility  in  some  of  the  other  States,  namelv,  to  eiTe 
interested  parties  an  opx)ortunity  to  be  heard  and  to  demonstrate  to  tne  public 
the  necessity  of  incorporating  the  projected  company. 

Another,  but  a  much  more  restricted,  kind  of  publicity  is  that  provided  for  in 
some  charters  granted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  bygiving  stocldiolders  the  right 
to  inBi)ect  the  books  of  the  company  at  any  time.  Tnis,  however,  is  not  publicity 
as  we  now  understand  it,  for  it  simply  gives  the  persons  directly  interested  in  the 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise  access  to  the  books,  while  the  real  and  essential 
publicity  suggested  to-day  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  It  is  therefore  more  a 
matter  of  curiosity  than  of  vital  imxK>rtance  that  notice  is  taken  of  a  New  Hamx>- 
shire  charter  of  1^6,  which  provides  that  the  books  of  the  company  shall  be  open 
for  inspection  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  Analogous  provisions  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Northwestern  States,  but  to 
what  extent  legislative  committees  ever  exercised  this  privilege  does  not  apx>ear. 

Discriminations. — Relatively  few  early  charters  contain  any  reference  to  the 
matter  of  discrimination,  which  figures  so  largely  in  later  railway  legpLslation. 
Among  the  States  which  granted  charters  containing  clauses  on  discrimination 
are  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  A  North  Carolina 
charter  of  1837  says:  **  They  shall  give  no  undue  preference  to  the  property  of  one 
person  over  that  of  another,  but  as  far  as  practicable  shall  carry  each  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  it  shall  be  delivered  or  offered  for  transportation  with  the  tolls 
paid  or  tendered."  An  early  Wisconsin  charter  contains  a  much  more  elaborate 
provision  on  discriminations. 

Administrative  agents. — So  far  as  internal  evidence  is  concerned,  early  charters 
were  granted  upon  the  assumption  that  the  comi)anies  organized  under  them 
would  voluntarily  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  franchise.  The  assump- 
tion which  underlies  early  as  well  as  later  railway  charters  is  that  they  execute 
themselves.  It  is  consequently  dotlbly  interesting  to  observe  that  the  small  State 
of  Rhode  Island  apparently  took  the  initiative  in  establishing  commissions,  for  in 
1836  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed  ^'An  act  to  establish  railroad  commission- 
ers." After  providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  conmiissioners  by  the  general 
assembly,  the  act  specifies  that  '*  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  commission- 
ers, upon  complaint  or  otherwise^  whenever  a  majority  of  them  shall  deem  it 
expedient,  i)ersonally  to  examine  into  any  or  all  oi  the  transactions  or  proceed- 
ings of  any  railroad  corporation  that  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  authorized  and 
established  in  this  State,  in  order  to  secure  to  all  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  same  the  full  and  equal  privileges  of  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
property  at  all  times  that  may  be  granted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
such  corporation  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  State  or  States,  and  ratably  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  any  such  persons  or  proi)erty  may  be  transported  on  any 
railroad  as  aforesaid;  and  to  inquire  into  any  contract,  understanding,  or  agree- 
ment by  which  any  railroad  company  shall  attempt  to  transfer  or  give  to  any 
steamboat  company  any  favor  or  preference  over  any  other  such  company  or  boat, 
either  as  to  freight  or  passage,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act  and  the  several  acts  hereafter  passed  in  relation  to  railroads." 

The  commissioners  in  the  Connecticut  charter  quoted  before  may  here  be 
recalled,  together  with  the  boards  of  internal  improvement  of  Tennessee  and 
Florida,  which  had  some,  although  much  more  restricted,  administrative  powers 
over  certain  railways.  Analogous  functions  were  performed  under  a  Vermont 
charterof  1843,  by  which* 'the  supreme  court  at  any  stated  session  thereof,  *  *  * 
upon  application  of  ten  freeholders  in  any  town  or  towns  through  which  said 
road  may  pass,  may  alter  or  establish  the  rates  of  toll  upon  said  road  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  ten  years  at  any  one  time."  It  is  evident  that  the  Rhode 
Island  commission  is  the  only  one  of  these  bodies  that  could  exercise,  under  the 
law,  fairly  comprehensive  administrative  functions.  The  Vermont  court  is  here 
alluded  to  simply  because  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  introduction  into  the 
management  of  railway  affairs  of  i)ersons  other  than  those  directly  interested  in 
the  corporation. 

Powers  reserved  to  the  legislature. — Considered  numerically,  a  majority  of 
the  charters  granted  in  the  different  States  do  not  reserve  to  the  legislature  either 
specified  or  general  powers.  It  is  very  common,  however,  for  charters  to  contain 
provisions  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  re«^ate,  with  more  or  less 
latitude,  the  chfu-ges  of  transportation.  In  the  New  England  States  this  x)Ower 
could  generally  be  exercised  under  charter  rights  as  long  as  the  net  income  of  the 
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rail^way  in  question  exceeded  a  certain  per  cent,  nsoally  10.  Thus  a  Massachnsetts 
charter  of  1829  reserves  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  revise  the  schedule  of  rates 
every  4  years  if  the  net  income  exceeds  10  per  cent.  A  contemporary  New 
Hampshire  charter  gives  the  board  of  directors  rull  power  over  rates,  and  permits 
the  legislature  to  reduce  them  after  10  per  cent  net  on  the  investment  has  been 
realized.  A  clause  typical  of  provisions  of  this  kind  is  found  in  an  early  Mary- 
land charter:  **  That  nothing  m  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
le^slature  of  this  State  from  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  the  tolls  reserved  in 
this  act  at  any  time  lifter  the  expiration  of  20  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act: 
I^rovided,  That  at  no  time  shall  tne  toll  be  so  regulated  or  reduced  as  to  yield  less 
than  6  per  cent  per  annum.''  Other  Maryland  as  well  as  Pennsylvania  charters 
embody  analogous  provisions.  Ten  per  cent  net  income  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon limitplaced  upon  the  discretionary  powers  of  legislatures  over  railway  ratcNS 
in  all  the  States  in  which  such  chartered  provisions  are  found.  In  a  few  instances 
the  rate  of  net  profits  permitted  under  the  law  is  very  much  larger.  For  instance', 
in  Indiana  charters  were  granted  permitting  the  legislature  to  regulate  rates 
whenever  the  profits  exceeded  15  per  cent,  and  any  excess  above  15  per  cent  was 
to  be  paid  into  the  common-school  fund. 

Anther  i;^ht  reserved  to  the  State  in  a  considerable  number  of  charters  is  the 
power  to  purchase  the  railway  after  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  power  was 
Frequently  reserved  in  the  charters  of  the  New  England  States,  the  significance 
of  -which  was  perhaps  illustrated  in  the  agitation  accompanying  the  recent  leas- 
ing of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway.  Early  Massachusetts  charters  reserved 
to  the  State  the  power  to  purchase  after  a  period  of  20  years.  In  Vermont  this 
period  of  discretionary  power  of  the  State  varied  from  20  to  50  years.  New  Hamp- 
shire followed  Massachusetts,  fixing  it  at  20.  An  lUinois  charter  of  1850  gives  the 
State  the  light  to  purchase,  after  25  years,  by  refunding  to  the  company  the  cost 
of  the  entire  plant,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  In  New 
Jersey  similar  right  was  reserved  after  80  years.  An  early  Michigan  charter  con- 
tains a  provision  which  is  typical  of  isolated  charters  in  all  of  the  Northwestern 
States:  *'  The  State  shall  have  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  15 
years  from  the  completion  of  said  road,  to  purchase  and  hold  the  same  for  the  use 
of  the  State  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  original  cost  of  said  road,  exclusive  of 
repairs  thereof,  and  14  per  cent  thereon,  of  which  cost  an  accurate  account  shall 
be  kept  and  submitted  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  to  the  legislatui^e, 
duly  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  officers  of  said  company,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  legislature  shall  require  the  same."  In  Missouri  a  charter  granted  in  1837 
reserved  to  the  general  assembly  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway  after  4  years 
by  giving  notice  in  writing.  This  charter  also  provided  for  the  apx>ointment  of 
valuers,  whose  function  it  was  to  fix  the  price  of  the  transfer. 

Iiimitations  on  the  life  of  charters. — ^The  preceding  x>aragraph  illustrates  one 
class  of  limitations  placed  upon  some  charters  in  all  parts  of  tne  United  States. 
While  a  majority  of  the  charters  are  silent  upon  this  point,  now  and  then  charters 
were  granted  which  were  limited  in  their  existence  to  a  certain  period  of  years,  vary- 
ing au  the  way  from  10  and  20  to  99  or  more  years.  One  of  the  i>ower8  granted  m 
the  charters  which  do  not  contain  provisions  directly  limiting  their  life  was  that 
which  gave  to  the  board  of  directors  "perpetual  succession,"  which  means,  of 
course,  a  franchise  unlimited  in  the  period  ot  its  existence.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  a  few  charters  were  granted  limiting  the  life  of  the  corporation  to  50  and  60 
years.  Florida  granted  a  few  which  were  to  lapse  after  a  period  of  20  years; 
Louisiana,  after  40  and  50,  and,  in  one  instance,  25.  In  one  charter,  a  provision 
is  found  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  the  same  shall  expire,  and  the  assets 
of  the  corporation  ie^U  be  distributed  among  the  stockhoUlers.  The  session  laws 
of  the  different  States  contain  numerous  acts  extending  the  charter  period  in  those 
cases  where  the  original  act  contained  time  limits;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  all 
those  instances  in  which  the  charter  reserved  to  the  legislature  the  right  to  pur- 
chase, no  time  limit  whatever  was  necessary. 

IiimitationB  on  the  power  of  taxation. — After  the  country  at  large  had  begun 
to  realize  the  necessity  and  imxK>i'tance  of  railway  transx>ortation,  various  means 
were  resorted  to  to  encourage  the  construction  of  railv^ays.  American  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  material.  This  had  to  be  imported 
from  abroad,  hence  it  was  but  natural  that  legislators  should  have  resorted  to  the 
exx>ediency  of  exempting  from  import  duties  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  But  the  railways,  after  they  had  been  constructed,  represented 
valuable  property,  and  to  that  extent  increased  the  taxable  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory in  wnich  they  lay.  To  provide  against  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  might 
become  burdensome  or  even  ddscoura^e  the  construction  of  railways,  legislatures 
of  States  in  all  x>a^  of  the  Union  mcorporated,  in  some  charters,  a  provision 
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usually  for  a  limited  period  of  years.  '*  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporis 
tion  shall  be  and  remain  free  from  taxation  until  the  profits  collected  by  said 
railroad  corporation  shall  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  i)er  annum 
on  the  capital  stock."  This  is  from  a  Connecticut  charter  of  1833,  and  represents 
analogous  provisions  iound  in  New  England  charters  of  that  period.  In  Massa- 
chusetts some  charters  exempted  railway  property  from  taxation  for  one  or  more 
years,  after  which  the  legislature  had  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain sum,  frequently  25  cents  per  annum,  on  each  share  of  the  stock.  In  the 
Northwestern  States  isolated  charters  limit  the  xwwerof  taxation  to  a  certain  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock;  others  to  a  certain  per  cent  on  the  net  income.  Then, 
again,  other  charters  make  railway  property  liable  to  taxation  like  all  other 
property;  and  late  laws  in  a  few  of  the  Western  States  specifically  state  that  do 
railway  property  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

State  participation. — To  a  limited  extent  the  individual  States  participated  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  either  by  becoming  stockholders  and  lending  the  credit 
of  the  State  or  by  giving  direct  financial  aid.    The  well-known  illustrations  of 
the  railways  owned  by  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  stand  quite  alone  in  the  contemx)orary  railway  history  of  the  United 
States.    The  history  of  internal  improvements  had  been  such  as  to  discourage  the 
active  participation  of  our  commonwealths  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
Works  of  internal  improvement,  greatly  exceeding  both  the  capacity  to  construct 
and  to  utilize  them,  had  been  projected  by  many  States.    The  inevitable  failui« 
of  these  gigantic  projects  brought  these  States  into  disrepute  as  active  economic 
agents;  hence  we  find  in  constitutions  and  charters  granted  after  this  period  of 
disaster  in  State  works  of  internal  improvement  direct  prohibitions  of  Stete  par- 
ticipation.   As  a  matter  of  historical  interest,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
a  few  typical  instances  of  direct  or  indirect  participation  of  the  State  in  building 
up  our  railway  system.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "  state  "  is  here  used  in 
the  si)ecific  rather  than  the  generic  sense,  for  even  after  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions and  statutory  restrictions  had  become  common,  the  smaller  political  units- 
county,  town,  village,  and  city— freely  participated  in  railway  enterprises.    Large 
numbers  of  illustrations  can  be  found  m  nearly  every  State.    An  act  of  the  legu- 
lature  of  Maryland,  in  1827,  authorized  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
the  stock  of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.    A  contemporary  Michigan  charter 
empowers  the  State  to  take  stock  in  the  company  chartered;  likewise  in  case  of 
New  Jersey;  also  in  Arkansas  and  other  States  m  the  Mississippi  Vallev.    An 
early  Indiana  charter  limits  the  State  in  its  subscriptions  to  500  shares,  and  in 
Louisiana  the  governor  is  authorized  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  in  behalf  of 
the  State  after  a  certain  number  of  shares  have  actually  been  paid  for  by  indi- 
viduals.   In  turn,  the  governor  may  appoint  one  director  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State.    It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  this  representation  of  the  State 
in  the  management  of  railways  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  be  found  the  beginning  of  attempts  at  administrative  control  of  our 
railways.    In  like  manner  the  board  of  internal  improvements,  and  later  the 
commissioner  of  railroads  appointed  by  the  governor,  were  intrusted  with  the 
interests  of  the  Stat«  in  the  control  of  railways  to  which  Tennessee  had  given 
aid.    Isolated  charters  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  Northwestern  States, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  States,  authorized  the  company  to  borrow  money  and 
to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  State  in  its  payment.    In  a  few  States,  like  Wisconsin 
and  Texas,  attempts  were  made  to  utilize  the  school  fund  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  on  the  plea  that  such  an  investment  of  these  funds  would  be  carrying 
out  the  provision  of  the  law  directing  that  school  moneys  shall  be  invested  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.    In  the  estimation  of  the  promoters  of  such  plans 
nothing  could  be  more  profitable  than  the  railways  which  they  had  projected.     ' 
MiscellaneouB  provisions.— Under  this  head  mention  will  be  made  of  provisions 
found  in  isolated  charters  in  States  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  being  essentiallv 
alike  in  substance,  although  varying  in  the  form  of  expression  or  exact  scope  o^ 
their  contents.    During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  commS  to 
organize  corporations  for  a  variety  of  purposes.     Experience  soon  demonstrated 
that  corporations  which  divided  their  interests  and  their  energy  among  two  or 
more  enterprises  became  involved  sooner  or  later  in  difficulties,  if  not  in  absolute 
failure.    As  a  result  of  this  experience  it  was  not  long  before  State  legislatures 
enacted  general  laws  or  inserted  provisions  in  special  charters  to  the  effect  that 
corix)ration8  sliall  be  organized  only  for  one  specified  purpose.    A  few  charters 
for  instance,  were  f^ranted,  which  authorized  the  construction  of  arailway  as  well 
as  participation  in  other  kinds  of  business.    An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is 
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f onnd  in  the  title  of  the  G^rgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  which  has  lasted 
into  our  own  times.  There  apx)ear8  to  have  existed  a  verv  close  affiliation  between 
railroading  and  banking,  the  same  corporation  frequently  engaging  in  both  kinds 
of  business.  A  reaction  against  this  is  clearly  shown  in  statutes  and  charter  pro- 
visions prohibiting  railway  companies  from  engaging  in  the  banking  business. 
Such  prohibitions  are  found  in  the  charters  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  G^rgia,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  States. 

The  route  of  the  railways  chartered  by  the  various  acts  is  described  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  completeness  and  accuracy.  In  perhaps  the  great  majority  of 
charters  the  termim  and  a  few  leading  intermediate  noints  are  named;  in  others, 
only  the  termini;  and  in  still  others,  nothing  more  aefinite  than  the  expression 
that  the  railway  in  question  shall  be  constructed  between  some  eligible  point  on 
a  certain  river  to  another  eligible  point  on  a  certain  lake  or  in  a  certain  township. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  wmch  projectors  solicited  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railway  along  one  route  and  then  chose  another,  and  repeated  their  solicitations 
for  aid  along  the  second,  and  perhaps  secured  support  from  both. 

The  amount  of  land  which  the  railway  company  might  leg^aJly  hold  was  (^uite 
g^enerally  restricted  to  that  which  was  necessarv  for  construction  and  operation — 
a  strip  of  100  feet  in  \/idth,  and,  in  addition,  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  material  and  for  the  construction  of  depots,  warehouses,  and  other 
necessary  bmldings.  In  many  of  the  States  the  right  of  way  was  donated  to  the 
comi»any;  and,  of  course,  in  numerous  instances,  Btate  and  Federal  grants  were 
given  in  aid  of  railways.  But  to  provide  for  the  x>urcha8e  of  the  necessary  land, 
charters  usually  contain  provisions  relating  to  eminent  domain  or  ex]^ropriation. 
Most  charters  name  some  officer  or  tribunal  before  whom  cases  relating  to  con- 
demned property  may  be  heard  and  the  manner  in  which  decisions  and  awards 
may  be  made. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  usually  named  in  the  charter,  although, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  apparently  bears  no 
relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  in  question.  In  only  a  few  instances 
does  the  charter  fix  a  definite  ratio  between  the  number  of  miles  of  road  and  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock.  While  now  and  then  a  charter  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  anything  whatsoever  at  the  time  subscriptions  are  made,  or  calls 
for  only  a  doUar  or  two,  in  a  large  number  of  charters  a  payment  of  $5  is  called 
for  at  the  time  subscribers  enter  their  names  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
Usually  the  manner  in  which  the  balance  shall  be  paid  is  indicated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  days'  notice  which  must  be  given  is  statea.  The  voting  i)ower  of  stock- 
holders is  quite  generally  limited  to  one  vote  per  share,  although  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  States  the  graded  system  of  voting,  by  which  the  number  of  votes 
of  the  individual  stocUiolder  decreases  as  his  holdings  increase,  is  common. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  our  early  railways  were  built  for  short  distances  and 
without  reference  to  one  another,  and  that  our  present  magnificent  systems  are 
but  consolidations  of  large  numbers  of  smaller  roads.  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  the  subject  of  consolidations  rarely  touched  upon  in  early  char- 
ters. To  be  sure  the  term  is  used;  and  now  and  then  a  clause,  either  directly 
authorizing  or  prohibiting  consolidations,  was  put  into  a  charter.  The  right  to 
cross  other  railways,  as  well  as  to  form  junctions^  is  frequently  granted;  and  in 
reality  such  a  right  can  easily  be  construed  as  the  right  to  consolidate.  Similarly, 
the  power  to  operate  and  lease  other  railways  was  frequently  given,  although  m 
the  Southern  States  the  term  **  farming  "  is  sometimes  used. 

Later  charters  quite  generally  expressly  prohibit  the  leasing  or  joint  opera- 
tion of  x>arallel  or  competing  lines;  and  in  numerous  early  charters  companies 
are  protected  against  the  construction  of  parallel  lines  either  within  a  certain 
numoer  of  years  or  a  certain  distance  from  their  own  roads. 

A  great  majority  of  charters  provide  for  an  annual  report  in  one  form  or 
another.  This  report  is  most  frequently  made  by  the  board  of  directors  to  the 
stockholders;  in  fewer  instances  to  the  legislature;  and,  in  still  others,  to  both 
the  stockholders  and  the  legislature.  The  number  of  items  sx)ecified  in  this  report 
varies  all  the  way  from  less  than  10  to  more  than  100. 

Forerunners  of  laws  relating  to  safety  appliances  and  the  protection  of  i)ersons 
and  property  can  also  be  detected  in  early  charters.  Provisions  may  be  found 
relating  to  the  order  in  which  cars  shall  be  put  into  a  train,  the  manner  in  which 
crossings  shall  be  protected,  bells  upon  locomotives,  fences  alon^  tracks.  (It  is  a 
matter  of  curiosity  that  in  some  of  our  earliest  charters,  provision  is  made  for 
the  construction  of  gates  across  the  railway  tracks,  which  the  train  operators  are 
to  open  and  close  whenever  they  cross  the  public  highways.) 
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The  transportation  of  troops  and  mnnitions  of  war  is  occasionally  provided  for; 
and  in  various  Southern  States  railway  officers  are  expressly  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  military  duty.  In  a  few  charters  the  power  of  the  company  to 
own  slaves  is  treated.    A  sintdng  fund  is  also  mentioned  in  a  very  few  or  them. 

An  archaic  feature  of  our  charters  is  found  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  same  railway  track  by  different  shipi)ers,  and  the  rules  governing  ^e  con- 
struction of  rolling  stock.  For  example,  in  Massachusetts  a  corporation  was 
authorized  to  specify  in  its  by-laws  the  form  and  construction  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  weight  of  the  loads  which  should  pass  over  its  road.  This  clause  had  directly 
in  view  the  use  of  vehicles  other  than  those  owned  by  the  corporation.  In 
several  charters  granted  in  the  Northwestern  States  the  form  of  the  vehicles,  as 
well  as  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  owners' 
vehicles,  is  si)ecified  in  the  cliarters.  In  New  Jersey,  it  is  provided  **  that  no 
farmer  belonging  to  this  State  shall  be  reqtured  to  pay  any  toll  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  x)roduce  of  his  farm  to  market  over  the  said  road  or  roads,  in  his 
own  carriage,  weighing  not  more  than  one  ton,  when  the  weight  of  suc^  prodnoe 
shall  not  exceed  1,000  i>ounds.  but  the  same  farmer  mav  be  charged  toll  as  for 
empty  carriage."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  "  toll "  is  here  used  to  desig- 
nate remuneration  for  the  act  of  transportation,  while  the  term ''expense," ot 
**  cost  of  transportation,"  as  was  noted  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  relates  more 
particularly  to  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  track  and  represents  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  fixed  charges  of  the  road. 
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Gtonend  oliaraote]istlo& — The  temiB  '*  early  "  and  **  late,"  nsed  with  reference 
to  railway  charters,  are  r^tive  in  their  significance;  for  the  same  year  which  is 
early  in  the  history  of  one  State  may  be  late  in  that  of  another.    For  instance, 
charters  sranted  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  between  1885  and  18^ 
may  be  characterized  as  later,  while  those  granted  in  States  like  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  during  those  years  would  decidedly  belong  to  the  earlier  charters  of 
that  section.    The  lef^islative  history  of  railways  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  is  essentially  similar,  and  as  we  observe  the  movements  of  this  legislation 
from  east  to  west  we  may  notice  that  in  turn  each  State  goes  through,  in  the 
main,  all  the  experiences  and  stages  of  advancement  of  other  States  which  pre- 
ceded it  in  railway  development.    An  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  char 
ters,  as  one  observes  their  march  westward,  clearly  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  earlier  tyx>es  granted  in  the  East  are  graduidly  made  milder,  if 
they  are  not  altogether  lost.    Occasionally  there  is  a  reversion  to  type — ^a  Western 
chaoier  embodying  all  the  salient  restrictions  and  regulating  features  of  the 
severest  Eastern  charters.    The  additional  observation  mav  be  made  that  the 
maximum-rate  provisions,  which  are  rather  common  in  the  charters  of  the  earlier 
£ast  and  Middle  West,  are  frequently  embodied  in  later  charters.    Then,  as  time 
advances  and  the  more  modem  phases  of  railroading  make  their  appearances, 
clauses  referring  to  consolidations,  discriminations,  and  even  long  and  short  haul 
are  occasionally  inserted.    Aside  from,  the  enumeration  of  names  comprising  the 
board  of  commissioners,  which  usually  appears  in  the  first  or  second  section  of 
the  charter,  no  regular  order  is  maintainea. 

It  is  clear  that  States  copied  largely  from  one  another,  and  in  the  process  of 
copying  different  charter  sections  appear  to  have  become  badly  mixed;  and  in 
nnmerous  instances  a  considerable  number,  even  a  majority,  of  clauses  incorpo- 
rated in  the  more  complete  charter  which  served  as  the  model  are  left  out  alto- 
gether. 

While  large  numbers  of  special  charters  were  fpranted  up  to  1870,  general  laws 
relating  to  railways  appeared  early  in  the  thirties,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
even  before  that  time.  A  custom  which  aided  in  bringing  about  the  transition 
from  special  to  general  laws  was  the  abbreviation  of  railway  charters  by  refer- 
ence to  previouiuy  granted  charters  in  the  same  or,  in  isolated  cases,  in  other 
States.  Under  this  custom  the  charter  only  contained  a  few  purely  individual  and 
local  specifications,  with  the  additional  blanket  provision  that  the  company 
thereby  incorporated  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  mivileges  previously  granted 
to  another  specified  corporation.  Thus,  m  New  York  numerous  charters  are 
abridged  by  reference  to  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  charter  granted  in  1836.  The 
same  method  was  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  cnarters  in  Maine,  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  other  States.  When,  as  was 
often  the  case,  a  considerable  number  of  charters  were  abridged  in  the  same  State 
bv  reference  to  some  one  charter,  an  element  of  uniformity  was  introduced  with 
aunost  as  much  efficiency  as  if  general  laws  had  been  enacted. 

One  of  the  i)eculiarities  of  railway  legislation  in  all  sections  of  the  country  is 
the  granting  of  special  laws  after  general  laws  had  been  enacted  in  the  respective 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  upon  the  statute  books  a  comprehen- 
sive general  law  enacted  on  a  certain  day  and  x)erhaps  a  special  charter  granted, 
if  not  on  the  same,  then  on  immediately  succeeding  days.  Large  numbers  of 
special  charters  were  granted  completely  ignoring  in  their  provisions  existing 
general  laws. 

The  Northern  Pacific  franchise. — A  late  illustration  of  the  organization  of  a 
railway  company  under  special  charter  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  leading  facts  of  which  are  set  forth  by  the  general  counsel 
of  that  company  in  the  preface  to  his  compilation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  charters. 
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''Soon  after  the  institation  of  the  forecloBnre  proceedings  it  was  determined 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
under  a  new  charter,  to  be  obtained  either  from  Congress  or  from  some  one  cd  the 
States.  Congressional  legislation  was  considered  doabtfnl,  and  the  reorganixa- 
tion  committee  early  took  steps  to  secure  a  charter  for  reorganizataon  under  a 
State  law. 

"  In  all  of  the  States  in  wbich  any  portion  of  the  property  is  situated  the  granting 
of  charters  .by  special  act  is  prohibited,  and  corporate  organization  can  only  be 
effected  under  general  laws.  Such  a  constitutional  amendment  had  been  adopted 
in  Wisconsin  in  November,  1871,  but  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  had  seTeral 
times  decided  that  the  amendment  was  prospective  in  its  operation,  and  left  the 
leg^ature  at  liberty  to  amend  sjiecial  charters  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

*'  It  was  considered  preferable  to  secure  a  special  charter,  which  should  be  open 
from  time  to  time  to  special  amendment,  ana  it  was  determined  that  the  charter 
of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company  (a  Wisconsin  corporation)  would 
be  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  charter  was  acquired  oy  the  purchase 
of  all  the  stocK  of  the  company  and  was  amended  by  special  act  (chapter  244, 
Laws  of  1885)  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

"As  the  reorganized  company  was  to  acquire  the  vast  properties  of  the  North- 
em  Piicific  Railroad  Company  and  to  issue  thereon  a  great  amount  of  stock  uid 
bonds  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reorganization,  it  was  thou^t  prudent 
to  leave  unsettled  no  possible  question,  however  technical,  based  upon  nonuser  or 
upon  any  other  ground,  concerning  the  validity  of  the  charter.  To  test  the  ques- 
tion the  attome^r-general  of  Wisconsin  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  that  State 
for  leave  to  file  m  the  court,  according  to  the  practice  thereof,  a  bill  in  the  nature 
of  a  QUO  warranto  to  forfeit  the  franchise  on  the  ground  of  nonuser.  The  case 
was  fully  argued,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1896,  the  supreme  court  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  corporation  was  not  dissolved  b^  nonuser,  and  that  if  any 
ground  for  forfeiting  the  charter  had  existed  it  was  waived  bv  chapter  244  of  the 
Laws  of  1895  amending  the  charter  above  referred  to.  So  that  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  properties  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  increase 
ol  its  capital  stock  and  the  provision  for  the  issue  of  securities,  the  validity  of  the 
charter  of  the  present  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  (formerly  Superior 
and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company),  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  tne  highest 
court  of  the  State,  had  become  res  adjudicata." 

The  charter  of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  now  does  business,  was  granted  in  1870  and  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  rather  short  and  not  very  imx>ortant  railway  in  tiie  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  road,  however,  was  not  built,  and 
the  charter  provisions  were  not  made  use  of.  A  few  unimportant  amendments 
were  adopted  in  1871,  and  in  1895  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  adopted  another 
and  very  comprehensive  amendment  which,  together  with  the  original  charter, 
constitutes  the  present  franchise  of  this  great  transcontinental  line.  The  amend- 
ment of  1895  describes  the  route  of  the  present  Northern  Pacific;  it  gives  the 
company  power,  among  other  things,  **  to  receive  and  store  any  prox>erty  in  any 
of  its  depots  or  other  buildings^  including  elevators  *  ♦  *  ;  to  aemand,  collect, 
and  receive  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty and  for  the  storage  of  property  as  shall  be  re^nable."  The  extension  of  the 
road  and  its  connection  with  other  lines  was  not  directly  provided  for  in  the  char- 
ter itself,  but  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  as  amended  in  1897,  grant  ample  powers 
for  this  purpose: 

**Any  railroad  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory or  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  eidsting  by  consolidation  of  different  railway  com- 
panies under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  or  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  any  other 
Territory  or  Territories,  State  or  States,  may  consolidate  its  stock,  franchises, 
and  property  with  any  other  railroad  corporation,  whether  within  or  without  the 
State,  when  their  respective  railroads  can  be  lawfully  connected  and  operated 
together,  to  constitute  one  continual  main  line,  with  or  without  branches,  upon 
such  terms  as  mav  be  agreed  upon,  and  become  one  corporation  by  any  name 
selected,  which  within  this  State  shall  possess  all  the  powers,  franchises,  and 
immunities,  mcluding  the  right  of  further  consolidation  with  other  corporations 
under  this  section,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions  of  this 
chapter,  and  such  in  addition,  including  land  grants  and  exemptions  of  land  from 
taxation,  as  such  corporations  peculiarly  poss^sed  or  were  subject  to  at  the  time 
of  consolidation  or  amalgamation  by  the  laws  then  in  force  applicable  to  them  or 
either  of  them," 
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The  Wisconsin  statutes,  like  those  of  most  other  States,  as  will  be  noted  more 
detail  later ,>  prohibit  the  consolidation,  lease,  purchase,  or  control  by  one  rail- 
ygvsky  corporation  of  another  parallel  or  competing  line,  to  be  determined  by  jury. 
To  complete  its  franchise  the  Northern  Pacific  Sled  this  charter  in  all  the  other 
States  tmrough  which  it  runs,  and  appointed  certain  persons  as  its  legal  represent- 
atlTefl  in  those  Ck)mmonwealths.  m  Idaho  a  spe<nal  promise  is  exacted  to  the 
effect  that  the  corporation  accepts  in  full  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  xmder  a  spe- 
cial charter  took  place  at  a  time  when  every  State  through  which  its  lines  pass 
l&ad  on  its  statute  books  general  laws  governing  the  organization  of  railway 
oompanies. 

The  physical  location  of  the  railway  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  source 
of  its  teg&i  x>ower,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  a  great  system  may 
"be  operated  on  the  baeos  of  a  charter  granted  to  an  insignificant  road  in  a  distant 
State.    The  Southern  Pacific,  for  instance,  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky.   What  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  legal  privilege  of  a  modem  railway 
corporation  is  an  extremely  complex  problem,  the  difficulbr  of  which  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  us  when  we  realize  that  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  separate  char- 
ters granted  by  diJSerent  States  are  comprised  in  the  existing  franchises  of  our 
great  comx>anies.   The  Pennsylvania  company,  for  instance,  represents  more  than 
150  original  lines,  each  having  its  special  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 
Jf  any  of  these  charters  represent  conflicting,  if  not  mutually  exclusive  privileges, 
and  what  the  charter  rights  of  such  a  corporation  are  is  a  question  difficult  of 
solution.   Not  only  is  there  a  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  diverse  provisions 
of  different  cluurters,  but  also  between  the  charters  and  the  general  laws,  although 
in  many  States  the  supremacy  of  general  over  special  laws  has  been  atleas^  acqui- 
esced in,  if  not  publicly  reco^piized.    The  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
-w&y  commission  writes  that  m  that  State  it  has  been  recognized  that  general 
laws  have  superseded  the  earlier  special  enactments.    This  appears  especially 
significant  wnen  we  remember  that,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  all  the  rail- 
-ways  of  Massachusetts  were  incorporated  under  special  charters — a  compilation 
of  which  uuUces  a  good-sized  volume — before  comprehensive  general  laws  had 
been  passed.    This  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  8x>ecial  ana  general  laws  is 
illustrated  in  the  railway  history  of  Michigan.   The  legislature  or  that  State  in 
18d8  created  a  commission,  comxwsed  of  the  railway  commissioner  and  two  State 
ofBicers,  to  n^fotiate  with  certain  railwa    companies  of  the  State  operating 
under  special  barters,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the  com- 
panies would  be  willing  to  surrender  their  charters.    While  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  these  companies  were  to  pay  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  other 
question  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility.    No  further  reference  is  here  made  to 
tnis  difference  between  the  railways  and  the  State,  because  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  which  the  Industrial  Commission  has  fully  treated  in  another 
part  of  its  report.    (The  well-known  instance  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  State  with  respect  to  taxation  in  the  charter  of  that  com- 
X>any  is  also  suggested  in  this  connection.) 

Barly  general  laws. — ^In  the  first  part  of  this  rei>ort  on  early  charters  reference 
is  made  to  an  early  law  of  Massachusetts  of  1808.  In  1833  the  legislature  of  that 
State  enacted  a  law  **  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of  railway  corporations  in 
certain  cases."  This  law  was  included  in  a  larger  act  on  canals,  turnpikes,  and 
railroads.  The  law  of  1838  also  embodied  the  idea  of  a  preamble  by  specifying 
that  petitions  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  shall  oe  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  a  competent  engineer.  Connecticut,  in  1849,  adopted  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive amendment  to  the  earlier  act  relating  to  railway  companies.  Li  the  first 
section  this  law  provides  that  all  railway  companies  shall  be  subject  to  general 
laws,  except  when  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  A  provision  similar  to  that 
found  in  Massachusetts  was  embodied  in  the  1  w  providing  for  the  report  of  a 
competent  enffineer  in  connection  with  the  petition  for  a  charter.  The  usual 
provisions  with  respect  to  organization,  shares  of  stock,  location,  annual  reports, 
and  other  financial  affairs  of  railway  companies  were  provided  for.  In  Maine  a 
general  law  adopted  in  1841  contained  the  following  section:  ''  No  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall  be  acted  upon  unfess  the  same  is 
accompanied  and  supported  by  the  report  of  a  skillful  engineer,  founded  on  actual 
examination  of  the  road  and  by  other  evidence,  showing  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  said  nulroad,  the  general  profile 
of  the  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  feasibility  of  the 
route,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  constructing  the  same.    The 
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petition  shall  set  forth  the  places  of  b^iinniiig  and  ends  of  the  proposed  nOroid. 
the  distance  between  the  same,  the  general  coarse  of  snd  raHroad,  togeCher  vtt 
the  names  of  5  towns  throogh  whicn  the  same,  on  actual  survey,  may  be  found  » 
pass."  This  provision  is  typical  of  analogous  clauses  in  the  laws  of  other  N<s^ 
Atlantic  States.  By  1848  Maine  granted  charters  containing  only  »  few  secoons. 
together  with  the  additional  statement  that  "all  the  privil^es  and  immuBaBK 
nraally  granted  to  such  corporations  *"  shall  be  deh^ated  to  ue  company  thereby 
formed.  New  Hampshire  adopted  a  general  law  in  1843  dfatKng  witb  enroprii- 
tion,  crossings,  fences,  contracts  among  railwajr  companies,  and  so  on.  The  jtts 
following  "An  act  to  render  railroad  corporations  public  in  certain  caaes,  ad 
constitnting  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners"  was  adopted.  The  conmnaaat 
established  by  this  law  was  empowered  to  lay  out  routes  on  petitian  onlj.  to 
inspect  roads  and  railway  accounts.  Vermont  enacted  famflar  laws  in  18AB-£ 
ana  1849,  the  latter  being  quite  a  comprehensiye  general  law. 

New  York,  which  is  representative  of  the  lUddle  States,  had  paosed  90  genoil 
laws  before  1834,  beginning  with  an  act  to  prevent  injury  to  railroad  propertraai 
to  insure  the  safety  of  passengers.  These  laws  embraced  subjects  like  the  reb- 
tion  of  railroads  to  canals,  highways,  Indian  lands,  to  taxation. 


contracts,  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State,  carrying  mails,  junctions, 
checks,  altering  lines,  transportation  of  freight,  suits  against  oompanieB, 
tion  of  noxious  weeds,  and  such  like.    A  law  of  1843  compdled  railway  compnaee 
to  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of  state.    Like  tiie  New  Kngland  Staples,  Sev 


York  declared  the  * '  public  use  "  of  a  railway,  and  demanded  proof  that  tiie  pro- 
posed railway  was  of  '*  sufficient  utility  to  justify  the  taking  of  priTate  propertj" 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  autfaormng  the  organnatioi 
of  .rail  way  companies.  By  1848  New  Tone  had  worked  out  a  fairly  comprefaeDsn 
general  law,  but  it  was  not  until  1850  that  what  may  be  called  uie  fondament^ 
Ukw  of  the  State  was  adopted.  (The  New  York  law  of  1850  was  transcribed,  ynA 
the  exception  of  a  few  sections  relating  to  the  Erie  Canal,  by  the  legislature  d 
Wisconsm  in  1858,  which,  however,  failed  to  pass  the  biU.)  The  law  of  1850  for- 
bids the  organization  of  corporations  by  special  acts,  except  for  municipal  pur- 
poses and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  ^ 
corporation  can  not  be  obtained  unaer  general  laws.  In  addition,  it  ooBtsiM. 
among  others,  provisions  relating  only  to  the  organisation  of  raflway  oompaiDeB. 
subscription  and  forfeiture  of  stock,  transfer  and  increase  of  stock,  exprxspntr 
tion,  change  of  route,  filing  majw  and  profiles,  paying  labor  employed  in  coostnK- 
tion,  formation  of  trains,  baggage,  intoxication  of  employees,  annual  zepcst  d 
over  100  items,  and  other  phases  of  legislative  control. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  general  laws,  the  New  York  and  Brie  Railwiy 
secured  17  amendments  before  1850.  The  Portsmouth  and  Concord  Bailiray 
secured  1  amendment  during  each  of  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence.  TVe 
Western  Branch,  Massachusetts,  secured  22  amendments  before  1853,  and  the 
Eastern  Branch  secured  18.  Thirteen  were  granted  to  the  Housatonic  betwcea 
1838  and  1850;  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  15;  tne  Delaware  and  Baritan,  14.  The 
Pennsylvania  adopted  22  up  to  1854,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  21  betweoi  183B 
and  1 852.  Since  tiiese  amendments  dealt  with  such  topics  as  the  increase  of  stock, 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  holding  lands,  building  telegraphs,  extending  lines  and 
forming  connections,  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  so  on,  it  is  obvioos  that  i 
single  comprehensive  law,  properly  observed  would  have  answered  aU  the  pa^ 
poses,  and  in  a  uniform  way,  of  all  the  special  charters  with  which  the  vanoos 
legislatures  had  to  concern  themselves.  Numerous  contemporary  newspKps 
paragraphs  can  be  found  deploring  the  fact  that  legislatures  are  oblured  to  nae  so 
much  oi  their  time  for  the  construction  of  special  laws  which  coula  be  so  mndi 
more  efficiently  dealt  with  under  general  statutes. 

Amone  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  Illinois  began  early.  In  1848  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  passed  "  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  railroai 
incorporations."  This  law  prescribes  the  formation  of  railway  corporations  aod 
the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  officers.  The  board  of  directors  Is  gi«B 
fuU  power  over  rates,  but  these  are  limited  to  3  cents  per  mile  for  paasengos, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature 
IS  empowered  to  reduce  rates  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  but  no  such 
reduction  shall  cause  the  net  profits  to  faU  below  15  per  cent  per  annum.  Tl« 
protoble  use  of  the  proposed  railway  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  the  intciostrf 
partly  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Annual  reports  are  demanded, 
and  the  act  is  to  apply  to  all  existing  corporations,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  ii 
conflict  with  special  charters  granted.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1853, 
adopted  a  comprehensive  general  law  including  provisions  on  legislative  control 
of  rates,  junctions,  taxing  capital  stock  1  per  cent  per  annum,  providing  for  rai- 
sonably  good  service,  consolidation,  and  so  on.    However,  in  this,  as  in  so  maaf 
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otiier  States,  dnring  succeeding  years  charters  were  granted  by  the  legislatare 
-virliicli  are  as  long  and  involved  as  if  no  general  laws  had  been  in  existence.  Iowa 
(<M>]istilt  Dixon,  State  Railroad  Control  in  Iowa)  passed  an  incorporation  law, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  railroads,  at  the  first  session  of  its  general 
assembly,  and  in  most  of  the  earlier  legislation  of  that  State  interference  with 
raiiivay  management  is  foreshadowed.  A  law  of  1856  contains  the  significant 
ptrovision  that  '*r^lroad  companies  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at 
all  tiznes  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  mav  from  time  to  time  be 
enacted."  In  1860,  maximum  rates  were  prescribed,  ana  2  vears  later  railways 
D^ere  required  to  maintain  offices  within  the  State  and  to  submit  annual  rex)orte. 
Anotber  law  provided  for  the  x>eriodical  publication  of  rates  and  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  safety. 

The  active  regpilation  of  rates  was  attempted  in  1866^ut  most  of  the  restrictive 
lai^s  enacted  up  to  this  time  were  rarely  enforced,  filansas,  after  most  jirolific 
crops  of  xnivate  charters,  x>assed  an  elaborate  general  law  in  1857,  but  within  3 
days  after  this  law  had  been  passed  a  special  charter  was  panted  without  refer- 
ence to  the  act  in  question,  Blthough  covering  in  its  provisions  matters  which  the 
general  law  treated  very  elaborately.  The  contents  of  this  rather  elaborate  law 
are  essentially  like  those  of  the  Illinois  law. 

Taking  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  as  representatives  of  another  section  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  said  that  their  general  laws,  while  fairly  comprehensive, 
are  not  as  complete  as  the  best  laws  of  States  farther  north.  The  North  Carolina 
laTT  of  1871  emoraces  70  sections,  in  one  of  which  a  maximum  rate  of  5  cents  for 
XMissengers  is  prescribed;  another  calls  for  an  annual  report  of  105  items,  and 
another  prohibits  consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines.  The  Alabama 
law  of  lo50  reserves  to  the  le^slature  the  right  to  after  or  repeal  any  certificate 
of  incorporation;  it  places  a  limit  upon  the  indebtedness  which  the  company  may 
assume;  and  contains  furthermore  the  very  novel  provision  that  no  railroad  shall 
be  constructed  through  an  orchard  without  the  owner's  consent.  In  1858  all 
raili^ay  companies  were  made  subordinate  to  a^eneral  laws. 

California  was  one  of  the  few  States  which  began  to  legislate  on  railway  mat- 
ters in  general  rather  than  specisd  acts,  beginning  with  1850.  In  1858  a  law  was 
passed  which  enabled  any  25  persons  to  form  a  railway  company.  The  life  of  the 
mmchise  was  limited  to  50  years.  While  section  2  of  the  law  specified  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  exactly  equal  the  actual  cost  of  the  road,  sec- 
tion 16  empowered  the  company  to  increase  its  capital  stock  "to  any  amount 
which  may  De  deemed  sufficient  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  the  corporation." 
This  law  was  amended  in  1858, 1856,  ana  1857,  but  m  1861  the  whole  of  it  was 
repealed  and  another  law,  supplementarv  to  the  original  general  act  of  1850,  was 
adopted.  An  important  provision  of  tnis  last  law  is  found  in  section  1,  which 
specnfies  that  at  least  $1,000  per  mile  shall  be  subscribed,  and  10  per  cent  actually 
paid  in  before  the  articles  of  incorporation  can  be  filed.  The  form  of  the  articles 
of  the  association  is  prescribed,  and  the  period  of  its  existence  limited  to  50  years. 
A  ftiT>Tring  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  is  provided  for  and  the  unusual  lib- 
erty of  laying  out  its  road,  **  not  exceeding  9  rodis  wide,"  is  given  to  the  company. 
There  are  elaborate  sections  on  eminent  domain,  arbitration,  tolls,  and  so  on.  By 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  constituents  of  the  companies,  consolidated  railway 
corporations  may  be  organized.  Maximum  rates  of  10  cents  per  passenger-mile 
ana  15  cents  x>er  ton-mile  are  prescribed,  although  the  company  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  transportation  of  a  small  quantity  of  freight  for  less  than 
25  cents.  The  maximum  rates  of  the  California  law  are  in  part  exceeded  by  those 
prescribed  in  a  Washington  charter  granted  in  1862,  which  are  10  cents  per  pas- 
senger-mile and  40  cents  per  ton-mile.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  nrst 
C^neral  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Washington,  in  1878,  relates  to  **  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  on  railroads  in  this  Territory."  Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona 
(Territory) ,  and  Idaho  are  other  States  which,  like  California,  began  with  general 
laws. 


PART  III.-CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 


General  conBiderationB. — Constitntional  provisions  probably  represent  the 
more  fundamental  and  permanent  features  of  railway  legislation.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  were  thought  to  represent  those  matters  respecting  railways  which 
the  people  of  the  different  States,  represented  in  their  respective  legialatiiree,  con- 
sidered most  important  and  least  likely  to  require  changes  in  the  future.  The 
history  of  American  constitutions  does  not  reveal  an  undue  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  change  or  modify  their  organic  laws;  and  in  view  of  this  ^owness 
in  brining  about  constitutional  changes  an  element  of  fixity  and  rigidity  is 
infused  into  the  legislative  control  of  railways. 

The  constitutions  of  the  older  States,  as  a  class,  contain  fewer  and  lees  compre- 
hensive provisions  relating  to  railways;  and  two  of  them,  Massachusetts  and  Kew 
Hampshire,  embody  no  direct  provisions  of  this  kind,  while  Rhode  Island  is  saved 
from  being  classified  with  these  two  States  by  a  brief  and  rather  unimportant 
constitutional  provision.  In  addition,  there  is  an  absence  of  clauses  relating  to 
railwavs  in  the  organic  codes  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
With  these  exceptions,  every  State  in  the  Union  contains  more  or  less  elaborate 
provisions  on  this  subject,  varying  from  the  less  comprehensive  and  incomplete 
sections  of  many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  older  States  to  those  much  wider  in 
their  scope  and  stringent  in  their  nature,  as  in  the  recently  adopted  constitntion 
of  Montana. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  all  the  constitutional  provisions  may 
be  grouped  under  three  general  heads:  First,  those  relating  to  inconxiration; 
second,  those  relating  to  public  aid;  and,  third,  to  direct  regulation  and  control, 
the  latter  having  in  view  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  establishment  of  equita- 
ble rates.  While  a  few  of  these  provisions  are  negative  in  their  character,  a  good 
many  of  them  are  positive,  empowering  legislatures  to  establish  rates  and  to  do 
other  things  calculated  to  subordinate  the  agencies  of  ti'ansportation  to  the  public 
good. 

Acceptance  of  the  constitution. — Fifteen  State  constitutions  contain  provi- 
sions to  the  effect  that  no  railway,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
any  future  legislation  by  general  or  special  laws,  other  than  in  execution  of  a 
trust  created  uy  law  or  by  a  contract,  except  on  the  condition  of  complete  ac<2ept- 
ance  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  seotion  or  article  of  the  constitution  in  question. 
In  a  few  instances  the  further  provision  is  embodied  that  whenever  existing 
charters  are  revised  or  amended,  the  same  shall  become  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion. (The  constitutions  incorporating  such  provisions  are  found  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming.) 

Corporations  organized  under  general  laws. — In  the  first  section  of  this 
report  it  was  noted  that  great  crox>s  of  special  charters  were  produced  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  countrv,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  reaction  against  those  excesses  in  spe- 
cial and  local  legislation  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  constitutional  provisions 
prohibiting  the  organization  of  railway  and  similar  companies  under  special  char- 
ters. One  method  of  avoiding  these  constitutional  ana  statutory  provisions  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway;  but  Section  XXI  of  the 
original  charter  of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Comi)anv  declared  **  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  the  objects  of  the  corporation 
hereby  created  can  not  be  attained  under  the  general  laws.''  The  later  constitu- 
tions of  the  Western  States  are  very  stringent  in  this  respect,  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  corporations,  of  which  railways  are  an  important  member, 
under  special  acts,  is  rigidly  prohibited.    ( The  following  States  have  incorporated 
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STich  prohibitiozis  in  their  constitntioiis:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Dela- 
^ware,  Florida,  Illinois,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Sfinnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.) 

PreviouBly  granted  chartera — Closely  allied  to  the  last  type  of  constitutional 
provisions  is  another,  found  in  only  6  States,  which  invalidates  all  charters  and 
special  or  exclusive  xnivileges  granted  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
unless  organization  had  been  actually  effected.  Organization  thereafter  could 
not  be  effected  without  a  full  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  (This  is 
found  in  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Idaho, 
^Wyoming.) 

Special  charters. — ^In  addition  to  the  positive  provision  that  railway  compa- 
nies shall  be  organized  under  general  laws,  19  constitutions  contain  the  negative 
clause  that  no  specisd  charters  ^all  be  granted,  except  for  charitable,  educational, 
and  certain  other  purposes,  when  the  same  shall  remain  under  State  control.  A 
few  constitutions  specify  that  special  charters  may  be  granted  to  corporations  and 
organizations  not  having  in  view  financial  g^ain.  (The  following  are  the  States 
-whose  constitutions  contain  such  provisions:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
Wyoming.) 

Railways  public  canlers. — The  analogy  of  railways  to  common  roads  and 
other  public  highways  is  expressed  in  constitutional  provisions  declaring  all  rail- 
vray  and  canal  companies  to  be  common  carriers.  While  provisions  bearing  on 
this  topic  are  differently  worded  in  the  different  constitutions,  sometimes  a  sep- 
arate section  being  devoted  to  it,  and  in  other  instances  only  a  phrase  or  sentence 
embodied  in  another  section,  the  meaning  is  usually  the  same;  namely,  the  dec- 
laration that  the  railway  is  a  public  highway  and  that  railwajr  companies  are 
common  carriers.  (The  f  ollowinjg  constitutions  contain  such  provisions :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming.) 

Zlminent  domain  and  public  use. — ^Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  the  decision  of  Munn  v,  Illinois,  declaring  that  whenever  a 
person  devotee  his  prox>erty  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he  must 
grant,  to  the  extent  of  that  interest,  the  right  of  the  State  to  control  that  property, 
no  one  could  consistently  question  the  puolic  nature  of  railways.  This  fact  has 
found  common  expression  in  the  term  "  quasi  public,*'  which  is  now  generally 
applied  to  railway  corporations.  A  large  numTOr  of  State  constitutions  declare 
that  the  respective  legislatures  may  take  the  franchise  and  property  of  railway 
companies  and  subject  the  same  to  public  use,  when  the  general  welfare  requires 
it,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  property  of  individuals  is  taken.  In  other 
words,  these  States  reserve  in  their  constitutions  the  power  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  all  the  corporate  prox)erty  of  a  railway  company.  (The 
following  States  have  this  provision:  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.) 

Power  to  annul  charter&--Sixteen  States  reserve  constitutional  power  to  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  or  annul  charters  granted  under  special  or  general  laws,  when- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  in  question  to  continue  the  same.  Usually  the  additional  clause  is  incorpo- 
rated that  in  case  of  such  repeal  or  revocation  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the 
members  of  the  corporation .  ( Found  i n  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas ,  California, 
Colorada,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.) 

Public  aid. — Even  after  the  downfall  of  the  national  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  failure  of  individual  States  to  make  such  works  a  success, 
subordinate  political  units — counties,  towns,  cities,  villages,  etc. — extended  aid 
to  railway  companies  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  common  among  which  were 
j^rantinff  the  right  of  way,  making  cash  donations,  purchasing  bonds,  or  becom- 
mg  stockholders,  loaning  the  public  credit,  etc.  Provisions  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions to  stock  are  found  in  14,  and  to  loaning  of  the  public  credit  in  15  constitutions. 
(The  former  including  the  following  States:  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Penn«^yl- 
vania,  Vir^dnia,  Washington,  Wyoming;  the  latter,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina — excepting  a  few  specified  cases — 
Or^B^n,  JPennsylvania,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 
Idano  breaks  the  monotony  of  this  rule,  in  that  it  prohibits  certain  political  units 
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from  becoming  stockholders  ill  all  joint  stock  companies,  except  *'  railroad  cor- 
porations, comx>anie8,  or  associations.") 

Intersectionfl,  junctions^  and  conaolidatioiia.— Varying  somewhat  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  subjects  specified  in  the  constitution,  11  States  make  provision  for  the  con- 
nection, crossing,  and  intersection  of  railways  and  interchange  of  traffic.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it  is  prescribed  that  every  railway  shall  have  the  right  to  intez^ 
sect,  cross,  or  connect  with  any  other  railway,  and  that  it  shall  receive  and  trans- 

Sort  the  freight  and  coaches,  loaded  or  empty,  of  every  other  railway,  without 
elay  or  discrimination.  Closeljr  allied  to  the  subject  of  connections  and  tiie 
interchange  of  traffic  is  the  question  of  consolidations,  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions dealing  with  both  subjects  are  found  in  several  States.  The  most  common 
form  in  which  the  traffic  arrangements  of  the  different  roads  is  expressed  is  that 
which  x>ermit8  one  railway  to  lease,  control,  purchase,  or  consolidate  vnth  any 
other  railway,  provided  that  the  other  is  not  a  parallel  or  competing  line.  To 
what  extent  provisions  relating  to  mere  interchange  of  traffic  would  permit  the 
consolidation  of  competing  lines  is  not  clear.  Isolated  provisions  prohibiting  the 
holdhig  of  stock  of  other  railway  companies  may  be  found.  (Among  the  States 
prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  are:  Arkansas,  Ck>lorado,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia.  The  following  provide  for  junctions,  connections,  etc.: 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wyoming.) 

Vote  of  shareholdera— Only  9  States  provide  for  some  system  of  suffrage  on  the 
part  of  shareholders,  and  for  these  the  constitution  of  Illinois  Appears  to  have 
served  as  a  model.  **  The  general  assembly  shall  provide,  bv  law,  *  •  •  the 
right  of  every  stockholder  to  vote,  in  person  or  bv  proxy,  for  we  number  of  shares 
of  stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to 
be  elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall 
equal,  or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  amon^^  as  many  candidates  as 
he  shall  think  fit."  (Found  in  the  following  constitutions:  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia. 

Free  transportation. — Tne  granting  of  free  passes  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. State,  municipal,  and  other  officers,  or  the  selling  of  tickets  at  a  discount,  is 
constitutionally  prohibited  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  CaOfomia,  Florida,  K^itucky, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Washington.  The  constitution  of 
Wyoming  also  treats  of  the  sale  of  unused  tickets  or  parts  of  tickets. 

Regulation. — The  establishment  of  tariff  schedules  and  i^e  regulation  of  rates  are 
treated  in  the  constitutions  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Utsdi,  Washing^n, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  legislature  expressly  reserves  full  power  of  control,  in 
addition  to  reservations  expressed  in  other  sections  of  the  constitutions  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 
Discrinunations  against  persons  and  places  or  industrial  sections  are  occasionally 
directly  prohibited  in  the  constitution.  The  form  in  which  the  prohibitions  are 
e^ressea  varies,  but  they  all  have  in  view  the  equal  treatment  of  all  the  interests 
affected  by  the  railway  service.  (The  following  constitutions  contain  more  or 
less  complete  provisions  on  the  subject  of  discrimination:  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  IdahOjJllinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming.) 

Pooling. — The  formation  of  trusts  or  combinations  and  the  making  of  contracts 
restricting  competition  or  having  in  view  the  control  of  prices  is  prohibited  in  ten 
constitutions  (California,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming). 

Miacellaneoua. — Only  a  few  States  provide  in  their  constitutions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  administrative  bodies,  such  as  railway  commissions,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  same.  The  California  constitution  not  only  prescribes  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  commission,  but  enumerates  the  more  important  powers  of  this  com- 
mission, specifies  the  manner  in  wMch  the  commission  shiul  be  elected  by  the 
districts  into  which  the  State  is  constitutionally  divided,  and  fixes  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  railway  agents  or  employees.  Analogous  provisions 
are  found  in  the  constitutions  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana.  The  constitutions  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania  make  it  unlawful  for  railway  officials  to 
be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  The  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  KentucRy,  and  Indiana  prohibit  the 
charging  of  a  greater  sum  for  a  shorter  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same 
direction  under  similar  conditions.  Four  constitutions— Colorado,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana — make  it  unlawful  for  a  corporation  to  require  its 
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Berrants  or  employees,  as  a  condition  of  their  employment,  to  sign  a  contract  lim- 
iting the  liability  of  the  company  in  case  of  suits  for  damage,  or  precluding  the 
possibility  of  bringing  snch  suits  altogether,  by  contract.  About  ten  constitu- 
tions expressly  limit  the  activities  of  a  chartered  corporation  to  the  business 
-which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  charter.  In  a  few  cases  the  constitutions 
specify  that  no  railway  company  can  become  a  foreign  cori)oration  by  consoli- 
dation; and,  in  a  small  number,  a  provision  common  in  many  of  the  earlier  laws 
is  enacted,  compelling  railway  companies  to  establish  stations  or  depots  when- 
ever they  pass  within  a  cert^  distance  of  towns  and  villages,  frequently  the 
county  seat.    The  constitution  of  Washington  stands  alone,  in  that  it  expressly 

Srohibits  discriminations  against  express  comx>anies.  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
emand  the  appointment  of  legal  representatives  of  railway  companies  in  those 
States.  (This  provision  is  common  in  general  laws  but  not  in  constitutions.) 
The  Missouri  constitution  provides  for  the  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of 
specified  sums  of  money  proi)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  before  a 
cnarter  can  be  issued. 

This  analysis  presents  the  leading  features  of  the  constitutional  provisions  of 
tlie  several  States.  None  of  importance  have  here  been  omitted  and  only  a  few 
of  the  less  important  ones  have  not  received  mention.  An  examination  of  the 
appendix  containing  these  constitutional  provisions  will  show  the  great  similarity 
isehich  exists  among  many  of  the  constitunons  with  respect  to  certain  clauses,  and 
the  manner  in  which  constitutional  provisions  were  copied  in  one  State  from  the 
constitution  of  another. 
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Terms  applicable  to  later  oharten. — In  a  technical  sense  the  term  "  charter** 
can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  instruments  issued  to  railway  corporations  under 
contemporary  general  laws.  The  word  charter,  through  lon^  usage,  has  come  to 
signify  a  special  grant  of  authority  and  x>ower.  In  the  constitutions  of  21  States, 
as  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  the  incorporation  of  railway  oomxianies 
under  special  or  local  acts  is  prohibited;  in  other  States  this  prohibition  is  found  in 

feneral  laws;  and  in  some  States  in  both  the  constitution  and  in  the  general  laws, 
'he  statutes  of  South  Carolina  mention  the  organization  of  railway  companies 
*'  under  charters,"  and  in  the  Kansas  statutes  the  term  charter  is  also  used.  But 
these  are  exceptions.  Terms  like  **  articles  of  association,*'  **  certificate* of  incor- 
poration," "  articles  of  incorporation,"  "  articles  of  a^eement,"  and  "  letters  pat- 
ent "  have  come  into  use,  and  carry  with  them  the  significance  of  earlier  special 
charters.  Articles,  certificates,  etc.,  are  charters  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
sense,  because  the  contents  of  the  franchise  itself  are  expressed  in  the  general  law 
relating  to  railways  and  the  constitutional  limitations  under  which  these  haTe 
been  exacted.  The  grant  of  a  charter  involves  a  distinct  legislative  act,  author- 
izing the  company  receiving  the  same  to  exercise,  in  a  measure,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  to  do  the  things  for  wMch  the  or^^anization  was  accomplished. 
A  certificate  of  incori)oration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  law  by 
administrative  and  not  by  direct  legislative  authority.  Formerly  a  separate  act 
of  the  legislature  was  necessary.  Under  general  laws  an  adnumstrative  act  for 
each  such  g^ant  of  power  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  organization  of  a  railway 
company.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between  the  earlier  char- 
ters and  the  later  general  laws,  for  many  of  tiie  latter  embody  not  only  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  former,  but  frequently  they  are  expressed  in  similar  and  even 
identical  language.  The  change  of  name  from  article  or  certificate  did  not  carry 
with  it  an^r  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  franchise.  In  this  respect  there 
exists  continuity  of  development.  The  greatest  change  brought  about  by  tiie 
transition  from  special  charters  to  incorporation  under  general  laws  consisted  in 
uniformity.  Almost  infinite  variety  in  charter  provisions  was  common  during 
the  earlier  period  of  special  legislation.  Under  general  laws,  even  when  com- 
pliance therewith  was  not  enforced  or  enforceable,  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
was  brought  about  from  the  very  first. 

ConditionB  under  which  railway  companies  may  be  organised. — ^There  are, 
however,  features  of  railway  legislation  in  the  United  States  which  reveal  many 
elements  of  unif  ormitv  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  railway  companies  may  be 
organized;  and  yet,  after  admitting  this  much,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  railway  laws  are  very  far  from  being  uniform,  and  that  numerous 
variations  and  differences  are  noticeable. 

The  number  of  persons  who  may  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  incor- 
porating railway  companies  varies  from  two  or  more  in  Washington  to  any  num- 
ber in  Iowa.  Between  these  extiremes  there  exist  10  different  numerical  groups 
which  may  effect  an  organization:  Three  or  more  in  Florida,  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming;  5  or  more  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  etc.;  6  in  Louisiana;  7  in  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  New  Jersey 
(for  roads  less  than  10  miles  in  length) ;  10  in  Maine,  G^rgia,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
etc. ;  18  in  New  Jersey  (for  roads  more  than  10  miles  in  leo^h) ;  15  in  New  York, 
Indiana,  etc.;  20  in  Vermont;  25  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  etc.  These 
numbers,  or  more,  may  in  some  States  be  comx)osed  of  any  persons  whatsoever; 
in  others,  a  certain  proportion  must  be  citizens;  and,  in  a  few,  all  of  them  must  be 
citizens.  Certain  restrictions  are  occasionally  made  with  respect  to  residence, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  and  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
officers.    The  object  of  restrictive  provisions  relating  to  residence  was  evidently 
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to  prevent  the  projected  road  from  being  ^controlled  by  '*  foreign  influence." 
During  the  early  history  of  railways  in  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  for- 
eign control,  on  the  assumption  that  such  control  would  result  in  the  neglect  of 
local  interests,  was  used  as  a  weapon  to  encourage  local  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  railway  companies. 

ContentB  of  the  articlea. — The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion, or  certificates  of  incorporation,  can  best  be  indicated  by  presenting  the 
salient  features  of  such  articles  in  a  few  of  the  leading  States,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  analogous  provisions  from  the  laws  of  other  States — understand- 
ing by  the  term  '*  typical ''  not  identity,  but  essential  similarity,  leaving  room  for 
modifications  of  one  kind  or  another  in  particular  cases. 

The  law  of  lUinois  requires  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  be 
organized,  the  States  from  and  to  which  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
location  of  the  principal  offices,  the  time  of  beginning  and  completing  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
shares,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons  who  contemplate  effecting  an 
organization,  and  the  names  of  the  first  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Mainej  the  articles  must  contain  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  gauge  of  the  projected  railway,  the  names  of  the  places  from 
and  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  constructed,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  $3,000  per  mile  for  narrow-gauge  and  $6,000  for  standard- 
gauge  railways,  the  number  of  shares  of  stock,  and  the  names  and  residences  of 

5  directors.  Since,  on  this  point,  the  laws  of  Maine  (General  Laws,  1809,  p.  117, 
Sec.  I)  are  in  many  respects  much  better  than  those  of  most  of  the  States,  a  full 
quotation  is  here  inserted: 

*'  Said  directors  shall  present  to  the  board  of  railroad  conmiissioners  a  petition 
for  the. privilege  of  said  articles  of  association,  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the 
-propoaea  road,  on  a  prop|er  scale.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  snail,  on 
f»resentation  of  such  x)etition,  appoint  a  day  for  a  hearing  thereon,  and  the  peti- 
tioners shall  give  such  notice  thereof  as  the  said  board  deems  reasonable  and 
proper,  in  order  that  all  persons  interested  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appear 
ana  be  heard  therein.  If  the  board  of  directors,  after  notice  and  hearing  paries, 
finds  that  all  the  provisions  (of  law)  have  been  complied  with  and  that  public 
convenience  requires  the  construction  of  said  railroad,  said  board  shall  indorse 
upon  said  articles  a  certificate  of  such  facts  and  the  approval  of  the  board,  in 
writing.  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  ux)on  payment  of  $20  to  the  State,  cause 
the  same,  with  the  indorsement  thereon,  to  be  recorded,  and  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  following  form." 

Then  follows  the  prescribed  form  of  certificate,  with  the  contents  indicated 
above. 

The  laws  of  ArkansaSt  for  1899,  created  a  State  board  of  railroad  incorporation, 
composed  of  the  governor,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  attorney-general,  auditor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of  State  lands.  This  board  hears 
all  applications  for  certificates  of  incorporation,  and  on  its  recommendation  such 
certificates  may  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  legally  empower  an 
organization  to  construct  a  railway  under  the  terms  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
State.  Ten  or  more  persons  may  organize,  elect  a  board  of  directors,  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles  of  association  when  $2,000  per  mile  has  been  subscribed  and 

6  per  cent  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to  the  board  of  directors,  a  majority  of  which 
must  be  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  laws  of  Calif omia  require  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  state  the  name 
of  the  projected  corporation;  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  organized;  the 
places  n'om  and  to  'vimich  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  as  well  as  all  inter- 
mediate branches;  the  estimated  lens^h  of  the  road;  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  $1,000  per  mile  of  which  must  be  subscribed  before  the  articles  can  be  filed, 
and  10  per  cent  actually  paid  in.  The  number  of  directors  varies  from  5  to  11. 
but  5  of  them  must  be  residents  of  the  State.  The  sale  of  railway  franchises  and 
municipalities  must  be  advertised,  and  the  franchise  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Masaachtuetts, — The  articles  must  contain  the  name,  route,  gauge,  capital  stock, 
and  other  common  items.  In  case  of  standard-gauge  railways  $10,000  per  mile 
must  have  been  subscribed  and  for  narrow  gauge  $3,000.  The  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  depends  upon  the  detailed  estimate  of  costs.  No  increase  in  capital 
stock  can  be  made  without  the  authority  of  the  railway  commission,  before  wnom 
a  hearing  must  previously  have  been  given,  upon  which  such  increase  or  refusal 
to  i)ermit  such  increase  is  determined.  The  articles  and  certificate  must  be  filed 
witii  the  secretary  of  state.  All  petitions  (compare  the  laws  of  Maine)  for  such 
charters  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map  upon  a  proper  scale,  showing  in  detail 
the  entire  route  of  the  road.    A  *'  certificate  of  public  exigency  "  is  also  required 
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before  a  charter  can  be  granted.  The  railway  conmiission, upon  dne  notice,  mnst 
give  a  hearing  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  projected  railway,  and  not  nntil 
such  persons  have  been  given  an  opx)ortnnity  to  oe  heard  and  all  the  other  nrovi-, 
sions  of  the  law  complied  with  can  a  charter  he  granted.  It  will  be  noticea  that* 
the  Massachusetts  law  still  provides  for  the  granting  of  special  charters,  although 
these  8X)ecial  grants  are  surrounded  by  wholesome  and  what  apx>ear  to  be  entirdy 
adequate  provisions  and  safeguards. 

illtc/iigFan.— Although  a  law  of  1891  of  this  State  declared  every  railway  com- 
pany operating  within  the  limits  of  the  State  "  to  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  respecting  railroads,  as  now  existmg  or  as  hereafter 
amended/'  a  conflict  between  such  charter  provisions  and  genenu  law  provisions 
is  still  possible,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  another  connection.  Conse- 
quently, in  1889.  there  was  created  in  this  State  a  commission — composed  of  the 
commissioner  or  nulroads,  the  State  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  of  state — ^whose 
duty  it  is  to  negotiate  with  railway  companies  operating  under  special  charter,  to 
determine  upon  what  terms  such  railway  companies  wul  surrender  their  charter 
rights.  For  this  purpose  the  commission  is  given  authority  to  inquire  into  tlie 
business  of  railways,  to  secure  the  necessary  information  by  subiXBuaing  wit- 
nesses, etc. 

Georgia, — In  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation 
the  laws  of  G^rgia  provide  for  a  petition  which  must  be  presented  at  least  4 
weeks  before  a  charter  can  be  secured.  Companies  may  amend  their  charters  by 
adopting  the  general  railway  laws  of  the  State. 

Significance  of  certificateB  and  artioles. — These  articles  and  certificates 
empower  railway  companies  to  make  examinations  and  surveys  for  the  proposed 
railway,  in  order  to  select  the  most  advantageous  route;  to  purchase,  receive,  and 
hold  an  amount  of  real  estate  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  road;  to  own  other  kinds  of  property  essential  to  railway  business; 
to  have  perpetual  succession,  or  succession  fora  cermn  period  of  time;  to  have  the 
power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued;  to  establish  connections  with  other  railways;  to 
charge  or  to  receive  such  remuneration  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time 
may  seem  reasonable;  and,  in  general,  to  enjoy  those  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  which  the  law  guarantees  to  all  similar  cori)orations,  and  wnich  are 
essential  in  carrying  out  tne  legitimate  aims  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 
The  completeness  with  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  railway  corporations  are 
prescribed  in  different  laws  vary  somewhat,  yet  there  exists,  perhaps,  greater 
similarity  and  more  completeness  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other  subject  of  rail- 
way legislation.  In  some  States  corporate  powers  of  railway  companies  are 
enumerated  in  separate  laws;  and,  in  others,  col  the  leading  features  of  legal  pro- 
visions relating  to  railways  are  expressed  in  the  commission  laws.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  in  the  lengthy  phraseology  of  the  law  books  the  detailed 
rights  and  privileges  of  railway  companies,  for  tney  are  the  same  as  those  enjoyed 
by  corporations  in  general,  and  are  not  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  reflation  and  control  which  is  possible  under  the  existing  railway  laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

The  provisions  of  the  few  articles  which  have  been  presented  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  exist  differences  among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  time 
limits  within  which  railways  may  be  constructed;  the  amount  oi  capital  stock, 
and  the  subscriptions  thereon  per  mile  of  railway;  the  degree  of  pubhcity  given 
to  the  applications  for  charters,  and  other  thin^.  A  fee  for  filing  certificates  is 
charged  in  a  number  of  States.  For  instance,  m  North  Carolina  $350  must  be 
paid  oef ore  a  bill  can  be  introduced  to  incorporate  or  amend.  In  Maine,  a  fee  of 
|30  is  exacted;  and  similar  fees  are  charged  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  other 
States.  The  laws  are  weak  in  the  financial  requirements  which  they  exact  of  rail- 
way companies.  It  would  seem  that  some  definite  proportion  should  exist  between 
the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  length  and  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
jected road;  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  Idaho  and  Indiana  require  a  sub- 
scription of  |1 ,000  per  mile;  KentucKy,  $250  per  mile,  of  which  20  per  cent  must 
be  paid  in  cash;  Arkansas,  $2,000  per  mile;  Maryland,  10  per  cent  payment  on 
shares;  Virginia,  a  payment  of  $2  per  share  when  subscriptions  are  made;  New 
Jersey,  $10,000  per  mue,  and  a  dei)osit  of  $2,000  per  mile  when  the  articles  of 
association  are  filed,  which  latter  sum,  however,  is  returned  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors when  the  road  is  completed.    This  is  sufficient  to  show  existing  variations. 

Corporate  life  and  reserved  rights  of  the  State. — While  many  of  the  early  char- 
ters and  general  laws  were  unrestricted  in  their  nature,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
reaction  against  this  lack  of  restraint  set  in,  and  regulating  features,  more  or  less 
adequate  in  their  nature,  were  introduced  in  charters  and  certificates.  Many 
such  charters  contained  in  one  of  their  concluding  sections  the  proviso  that  the 
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charter  in  question  shonld  be  considered  a  public  act  and,  as  snch,  to  be  construed 
favorably  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  company  was  organized.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  been  neld  that  the  mere  insertion  of 
snch  a  clause  does  not  make  a  special  or  private  law  a  public  act,  and  that  unless 
a  charter  is  public  bv  the  nature  of  its  contents  it  will  oe  construed  as  a  special 
act  when  passed  witn  reference  to  a  particular  company  organized  to  construct  a 
certain  road.  The  public  importance  of  railways  and  the  vitol  connection  between 
them  and  the  soci^  and  economic  interests  of  the  States,  freauently  led  legis- 
lators into  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  especially  during  the  early  period  of  rail- 
way development.  The  limitations  of  charter  rights  had  not  yet  been  established; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  incori)orators  to  maintain  that  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  by  their  charter  were  absolute  and  unrestricted,  i^ot  until  the 
advent  of  Granger  legislation,  culminating  in  the  leading  case  of  Munn  v,  Illinois, 
had  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  railways  incorpo- 
rated under  special  charters  been  established;  and  at  the  present  time  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  statutory  provisions  reserving  to  the  resx)ective  btates 
the  ri^ht  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  franchise  of  any  corporation,  whether 
organized  under  special  or  general  law.  Reference  to  Part  HI,  on  constitu- 
tional provisions,  will  show  similar  limitations  placed  ux)on  franchises  by  State 
constitutions. 

The  nature  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  corporate  life  of  railway  companies  are  illustrated  by  provisions  in  several 
States  nere  inserted: 

Maine.—The  laws  of  Maine  provide  that  "no  corporation  can  assign  its  charter 
or  any  rights  under  it;  lease  or  grant  the  lease  or  control  of  its  rieht  or  any  part 
of  it,  or  mvest  itself  thereof,  without  consent  of  the  legislature."  In  addition,  all 
corporations,  whether  organized  under  special  or  general  laws,  shall  be  subject 
to  general  laws.  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  State  may  amend  or  repeal  the 
chaji^r,  or  the  Commonwealth  may  purchase  railways  on  1  year's  notice,  after 
30  years'  corporate  existence. 

Michigan. — Le^slation  in  Michigan  on  this  point  has  already  been  indicated. 

Illiruns. — ^In  Illinois  charters  are  granted  for  50  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal  for  the  same  length  of  time;  and  a  law  of  1895  reserves  to  the  legislature 
ix)wer  to  enact  laws  on  all  the  leading  topics  relating  to  corporate  existence. 

Iowa, — In  Iowa  companies  may  hkewise  be  chartered  for  50  years,  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal  for  as  many  more,  and  they  shall  eventually  be  subject  to 
legislaBve  control.  The  legislature  may  alter,  abridge,  set  aside  the  charter,  or 
impose  new  conditions  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

Kansas, — Special  charters  which  do  not  designate  the  period  of  corporate  life 
continue  09  years.  The  legislature  has  power  to  extend  the  charter  period  as  it 
may  deem  proper. 

Wisconsin, — The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  expressly  reserves  the  power  to  pass 
laws  relating  to  reasonable  maximum  rates,  the  correction  of  abuses,  unjust  dis- 
crimination, and  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of  the  public.  Corpora- 
tions, however,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  **  shall  continue  perpetually." 

North  Carolina, — Sixty  vears,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  act  creating 
the  same,  is  the  corporate  life  under  the  laws  of  if orth  Carolina. 

Louisiana, — This  State  limits  the  corporate  existence  to  99  years. 

Texas, — In  Texas  a  charter  is  forfeited  if  10  miles  of  the  proposed  road  are  not 
put  into  running  order  within  3  years,  and  20  miles  during  every  year  thereafter 
until  the  road  is  completed.  Charters  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  50  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  an  equal  number  of  years. 

Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  illustrate  an  entirely  different  type  of  statutory 
provision: 

Rhode  Island, — ^The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  prescribe  a  course  of  procedure  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  our  growing  railway  and 
industrial  systems.  Li  that  State  the  general  law  alters  special  charters  when- 
ever the  latter  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  former. 

Maryland, — ^Exactly  the  opposite  is  true  in  Maryland,  where  the  adoption  of  the 
"  general  code  "  is  not  to  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  special 
charters. 

Provisions  found  in  the  laws  of  all  the  other  States  dealing  with  this  subject  at 
all,  do  not  contain  anything  not  found  in  what  has  here  been  presented* ' 

1  states  hsTing  statutory  or  constitutional  provisionfl,  or  both,  directly  reserving  to  those  States  the 
power  to  alter,  repeal,  or  amend  charters,  are  the  following:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 
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before  a  dmter  can  be  grmted.  The  ndhray  ooiiiini8si<m,iipo8i  dae  notioe,iiiiisl 
gire  a  hettrine  to  aD  persoDS  interested  in  the  projected  rauwaj,  and  not  until 
such  persons  nave  heen  Riven  an  opportnnity  to  oe  heard  and  all  Uie  other  pnm- 
aioDs  of  the  law  complied  with  can  a  charter  be  granted.  It  will  be  noticed  tba$ 
the  MaflBachnaettB  law  sdU  provideB  for  the  granting  of  special  charters,  althoo^ 
theae  special  grants  are  sorronnded  by  whofeeome  and  what  appear  to  be  ensirHy 
adeqnate  provisions  and  saf •^narda. 

MwMgam^ — Althoogfa  a  law  of  1891  of  this  State  dedaied  every  railway  oooi- 
pany  operating  within  the  limits  of  the  9tate  '*  to  be  in  all  re^tects  sabject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  lespetTting  railroads,  as  now  exishng  or  as  hereafter 
amended.''  a  conflict  between  sactt  charter  proyisions  and  general  law  proriskiK 
is  still  possible,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  another  connectian.  Cooee- 
qnently.  in  1889,  there  was  created  in  this  State  a  commission — oomposed  of  the 
commissioner  of  railroads,  the  State  treasorer,  and  the  secretary  of  state — ^whoge 
dnty  it  is  to  negotiate  with  raflway  companies  operating  under  special  charter,  to 
determine  upon  what  terms  soch  railway  companies  wOl  snrrender  their  charter 
rights.  For  this  porpose  the  commission  is  given  authority  to  inoaire  into  the 
businc»  of  raflways,  to  secure  the  necessary  inf mnati<m  by  subpcenaing  wit- 
neBseSf  ei/c> 

Georgia, — ^In  addition  to  the  usoal  provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporatiai 
the  laws  of  Georgia  provide  for  a  petition  which  must  be  presented  at  least  4 
weeks  before  a  charter  can  be  secured.  Companies  may  amoid  their  charters  by 
adopting  the  general  railway  laws  of  the  State. 

fttgnifeanca  of  oertificates  and  artidea. — ^These  articles  and  oertificateB 
empower  raflway  companies  to  make  examinations  and  surveys  for  the  proposed 
railway,  in  order  to  select  the  most  advantageous  route;  to  purchase,  receive,  aad 
hold  an  amount  of  real  estate  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  road;  to  own  other  kinds  of  property  essential  to  railway  badness; 
to  have  perpetual  succession,  or  succession  for  a  certein  period  of  time;  to  have  the 
power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued;  to  establish  cramections  with  other  raQways:  to 
charge  or  to  receive  such  remuneration  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time 
may  seem  reasonable;  and,  in  general,  to  enjov  thoee  rights,  privOesee.  and 
immunities  which  the  law  guarantees  to  all  similar  corporations,  and  w^ich  are 
essential  in  carrying  out  the  legitimate  aims  and  purposes  of  the  cvporatiaD. 
The  completeness  with  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  railway  corporatiofis  are 
prescribed  in  different  laws  vary  somewhat,  yet  there  exists,  pernaps,  greato' 
similarity  and  more  completeness  in  this  respect  than  in  any  c^er  subject  of  rail- 
way legishition.  In  some  States  corporate  powers  of  railway  conmanies  are 
enumerated  in  separate  laws;  and,  in  others,  aQ  the  leading  features  ot  legal  pro- 
visions relating  to  railwavs  are  expressed  in  the  commission  laws.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  in  the  lengthy  phraseology  of  the  law  books  the  detailed 
rights  and  j^vil^pes  of  railway  companies,  for  they  are  the  same  as  those  oijoyed 
bv  corporations  in  general,  ana  are  not  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  de^ee 
of  regulation  and  control  which  is  possible  under  the  existing  railway  laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

The  provisions  of  the  few  articles  which  have  been  presented  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  exist  differences  among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  time 
limits  within  which  railways  may  be  constructed;  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
and  the  subscriptions  thereon  per  mile  of  railway;  the  degree  of  publicity  given 
to  the  applications  for  charters,  and  other  thin^  A  fee  for  filing  certificates  is 
charged  m  a  number  of  States.  For  instance,  m  North  Carolina  $350  must  be 
Diud  before  a  bill  can  be  introduced  to  incorporate  or  amend.  In  l^Uune.  a  fee  of 
$20  is  exacted;  and  similar  fees  are  charged  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  other 
States.  The  laws  are  weak  in  the  financial  requirements  which  thev  exact  of  rail- 
way companies.  It  would  seem  that  some  defimte  proportion  should  exist  between 
the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  length  ana  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
jected road;  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  Idaho  and  Indiana  require  a  sub- 
scription of  $1,000  per  mile;  Kentucky,  $250  TOr  mile,  of  which  20  per  cent  must 
be  paid  in  cash;  Arkansas,  $2,000  per  mile;  Maryland,  10  per  cent  payment  on 
shares;  Virginia,  a  payment  of  $2  -peT  share  when  subscriptions  are  made:  New 
Jersey,  $10,000  i>er  mue,  and  a  deposit  of  $2,000  per  mile  when  the  articles  of 
association  are  nled,  which  latter  sum,  however,  is  returned  to  the  bosfd  of  direct'- 
ors  when  the  road  is  completed.    This  is  sufficient  to  show  p-rigtiTig  variations. 

Corporate  life  and  reserved  rights  cf  the  State. — ^While  many  of  the  early  char- 
ters and  general  laws  were  unrestricted  in  their  nature,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
x^eaction  against  this  lack  of  restraint  set  in,  and  regulating  features,  more  or  lees 
adequate  m  their  nature,  were  introduced  in  chuters  and  certificates.    Manv 
vsh  charters  contained  in  one  of  their  concluding  sections  the  proviso  that  tlie 
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ney-general,  railway  commisBioner,  and  secretary  of  state,  must  be  file<^  in  the 
office  of  the  registrar  of  deeds  under  the  laws  of  Michigan.  In  New  Ham^shii^ 
the  railway  commission  reports  to  the  supreme  court  on  the  public  utility  of  the 
proi)osed  n>ad,  and  a  map  of  the  same,  if  constructed,  must  be  filed  within  1  year 
after  the  railway  is  opened;  and  the  railway  commissioner  may  authorize  a 
change  in  the  location  and  assess  damages  caused  thereby.  The  New  York  rail- 
way commission  has  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  railway  projects;  persons 
interested  are  given  a  hearing;  and  a  map  must  be  filed  before  construction 
begins.  In  North  Carolina  the  charter  must  be  filed  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  construction.  Petitions  must  be  presented  to  the  **  statutory  court  *'  if  the 
proposed  route  apx>ears  objectionable  to  the  commissioBers.  To  alter  the  route 
Dy  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  deflect  a  route  from  a  certain 
city  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council,  are  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  railway 
companies  chartered  under  the  laws  of  North  Dakota.  '  In  that  State  they  are  also 
required  to  file  a  map  at  any  time  within  6  months  after  definite  location  has 
been  decided  upon.  The  names  of  the  termini  and  the  counties  through  which 
the  proposed  railway  runs  must  be  filed,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  For  good  rea- 
sons a  change  in  the  route  may  be  made,  but  the  secretar^r  of  state  must  be 
notified  thereof,  and  all  subscribers  and  all  x>ersons  who  subscribed  for  the  former 
route  must  be  released  from  their  obligations.  In  Wyoming  the  law  simply 
declares  that  railway  companies  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
locating  or  relocating  lines.  TMs  was  a  common  provision  in  early  charters, 
nnder  which  railway  comi)anie8  were  empowered  to  locate  and  to  relocate  the 
respective  roads  at  their  pleasure.  Approximately,  one-half  of  the  States  have 
statutory  provisions  governing  the  location  of  railways;  and  only  a  few  cause 
accurate  surveys  and  maps  to  be  made,  so  that  the  exact  location  of  a  road  may 
be  known  before  construction  begins. 

Bquipment. — The  subject  of  safety  in  railwa^r  transx)ortation  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  railway  legislation  in  recent  vears.  There  are  few 
topics  about  which  so  many  different  laws  have  been  passed,  and  perhaps  none  in 
regard  to  which  more  separate  acts  have  been  approved  by  the  various  legisla- 
tures. A  majority  of  these  laws  relate  to  mechamcal  apx)liances  and  the  physical 
condition  of  tiie  road,  while  numerous  others  have  in  view  the  improvement  of 
cars  and  stations,  in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  comfort  and  health  of  x>assengers. 
Numerous  police  regpilations  also  appear  upon  the  statute  books  of  recent  years, 
relating  chiefly  to  subjects  like  stealing  rides  on  trains,  shooting  at  trains  or 
throwing  missiles,  destruction  of  railway  property,  interference  with  railway  sig- 
nals, destroying  tracks,  or  other  things  affecting  the  safety  of  traffic.  A  move- 
ment is  noticeable  to  encourage  the  a  Dolition  of  grade  crossings  and  to  guard  these 
more  carefully  in  the  many  places  where  they  still  exist.  Bringing  trains  to  a 
stop  at  railway  crossings,  or  permitting  them  to  pass  without  stopping  in  case 
interlocking  switches  are  used;  the  construction  of  switches  and  the  use  of  keys 
for  the  same;  the  blocldng  of  frog^,  in  order  to  prevent  feet  of  workmen  from  being 
caught  in  them;  and  similar  subjects,  relating  to  safety  in  the  construction  of 
tracks,  have  called  forth  numerous  recent  laws.  An  old  and  ever-continuing  sub- 
ject for  legislation  is  that  of  fences,  cattle  guards,  bells,  whistles,  etc.  The  intro- 
duction of  automatic  couplers  has  been  greatlv  promoted  by  the  legislatures  of  a 
number  of  leading  States,  as  well  as  the  use  of  continuous  train  brakes.  In  a  few 
laws  the  number  of  brakeman  for  every  train,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  cars,  is 
also  prescribed.  Several  laws  regulate  the  question  of  precedence  among  trains, 
and  in  almost  all  States  laws  have  been  passed  regulatmg  the  speed  of  trains  in 
cities — although  these  are  most  commonly  limit^  by  municipal  ordinance — ^in 
crossing  each  other's  tracks,  and  in  crossing  bridges.  In  the  southern  States  the 
law  commonly  provides  for  separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  persons;  in 
others,  the  heatmg  of  cars  and  coaches  is  made  compulsory.  Fresh  water  must 
be  supplied  at  stations  and  in  coaches,  and  the  necessary  conveniences  for  x>er- 
fional  comfort  provided  on  trains  and  in  railway  stations.  In  a  few  cases  the 
laws  provide  for  the  examination  of  employees  and  the  licensing  of  engineers,  and 
prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  addicted  to  drink.  The  adequacy  with  which 
individual  States  deal  with  one  or  more  of  these  topics  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
summaries  of  the  laws  ux)on  these  x>oint8  in  several  leading  States. 

AUd>ama, — Speed  of  trains  in  cities  regulated;  fresh  water  supplied;  separate 
coaches  for  wmte  and  colored  persons;  conductors  may  assign  seats  to  colored 
persons;  employees  may  be  examined  and  licensed;  the  necessary  lights  shall  be 
kept  on  switches. 

Arkansas, — Separate  coaches  to  be  provided;  officers  assign  seats  to  passengers; 
fresh  water;  railways  responsible  for  baggage  48  hours  after  arrival;  the  rear  of 
passenger  cars  kept  clear. 
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Connecticut,— -CrossingB  regelated  and  frogs  locked  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  commission;  safety  couplers,  approved  by  railway  commission,  required; 
speed  of  trains  regulated  by  the  commission;  number  of  brakemen  varies  Twith 
Bpeed  and  equipment  of  trams;  fresh  water  to  be  supplied,  and  engineers  8^wt>m 
to  obey  the  law. 

New  York. — Automatic  couplers;  automatic  air  brakes  for  every  train,  suffi- 
cient to  control  train;  railroad  commission  supervises  the  constraction  of 
switches  and  signals;  tunnels  properly  lighted  and  ventilated;  when  set-offs  are 
used  in  cars,  the  commission  may  approve  or  disapprove;  railway  crossings 
according  to  law. 

Q/ii{>— Automatic  couplers,  and  interlocking  switches  at  grade  crossings,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commission;  commission  to  prescribe  speed  of  trains  over 
bridges;  crossings  constructed  according  to  law;  engineers  addicted  to  drink  not 
to  be  employed.* 

In  recent  years  the  commission  laws  of  different  States  have  provided  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents  to  passengers  and  employees.  These  reports  are  frequenUy 
made  to  the  commission  m  the  forms  prescribed  by  that  body.  In  some  cases  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  mvestigate  railway  accidents.* 

Quality  of  servioe. — Legal  provisions  falling  under  this  head  are  closely  related 
to  the  topics  discussed  in  tae  section  immediately  precedin^^.  Under  the  head  of 
equipment,  however,  physical  conditions  were  chiefl^r  considered  in  their  bearing 
upon  safety  in  travel .  Although  numerous  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  enacted, 
on  the  whole  the  physical  side  of  railway  transportation  has  presented  f e^wer  dif- 
ficulties from  the  point  of  view  of  regulation  and  control  than  many  others; 
because  the  immediate  self-interest  of  railway  companies  made  the  prevention  of 
accidents  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  uninterrupted  progress  has  oeen  made  in 
the  application  of  those  appliances  which  make  modem  railway  travel  so  very 
safe  to  passengers  and  constantly  less  and  less  dangerous  to  employees.  Recent 
laws  compelling  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers  and  air  Drakes  illustrate 
this  sufficiently.  In  the  present  paragraphs  relatively  little  attention  will  be  paid 
to  physical  conditions.  These  wiU  be  assumed;  but  the  question  that  directly 
concerns  us  here  is  that  of  State  influence  on  the  operation  of  trains  when  they' 
have  once  been  put  into  service. 

Train  service. — The  general  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  contain  a  more  or  less 
definite  provision  to  the  effect  that  trains  shall  be  run  **  at  regular  times  **  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  New  York) ,  that  bulletin  boards  shall  be  put  up,  and  that  trains 
running  on  other  than  schedule  time  shall  be  duly  announced  on  these  boards. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  States,  however,  contain  more  definite  provisions,  wider 
in  their  scope  and  looking  toward  a  more  direct  control  of  the  train  service.  In 
Alabama  trains  may  be  made  to  stop  at  all  stations  advertised  and  at  countv 
seats.  Under  certain  conditions  double-deck  cars  must  be  provided,  and  the  spee& 
of  trains  in  cities  is  reflated.  On  petition  of  50  citizens  every  train  must  stop 
in  the  city  of  the  petitioners,  according  to  the  laws  of  Arkansas;  bulletin  boards 
must  be  provided  and  trains  run  at  regular  intervals;  while  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  Alabama  govern  the  use  of  double-deck  cars.  In  California  the  railway 
company  may  regulate  the  number  and  frequency  of  trains,  subject  to  the  le^gis- 
lature.  Colorado  laws  compel  trains  to  stop  in  cities,  and  give  rauwav  companies 
the  power  to  designate  loading  points.  At  these  points  cars  shall  be  fumisned  in 
proi)ortion  to  need;  and,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  i>art  of  the  railway  company  to 
provide  them,  for  one  reason  or  another,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  railway 
commission.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  are  more  detailed  on  this  tppic  than  those 
of  nearly  all  the  other  States.  On  petition  of  20  citizens  the  railway  commission 
may  order  trains  to  stop  whenever  they  pass  within  li  miles  from  a  village;  sta- 
tions may  be  establish^  on  petition,  and  the  same  are  not  to  be  discontinued 
without  the  assent  of  the  commission.  Railway  companies  are  obliged  to  make 
proper  connections.  The  Florida  railway  commission  has  power  to  establish 
train  schedules.  In  Minnesota,  in  case  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  can  not  be 
provided  for  all  applicants,  the  same  shall  be  distributed  proportionately  among 
them.  North  Dakota  railways  are  by  law  compelled  to  run  one  train  each  way  on 
each  week  day.  Power  to  control  time  tables,  and  consequently  that  of  tiie  fre- 
quency of  trains,  is  given  to  the  South  Carolina  commission. 

1  In  addition  to  those  above  mentioned  the  following  States  have  fairly  complete  statntoryprovl. 
Blons  on  these  subjects:  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan.  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
^'^  J?«i^^^  "  Carolina,  Vermont.  Other  States,  of  which  the  laws  are  less  complete  or  praccicallv 
JJi^lI  J.i^'x?^^L^V"^^"*»  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jereev,  New 
w«'chlnirt^?/^iL^'?^9!'"'^.  Ore^fon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah.  Virginia, 

iff  •  "t^^'t  Virjflnia,  Wisconsin,  New  York. 

/..!nAGj^t£./**^?#'',"™°^*'^'^ions  that  have  power  to  investigate  accidenU  arc  those  of  MlusachQaett^ 
(  onnecucut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  ViiglnJa. 
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Up  to  1899  the  laws  of  Texas  provided  for  regular  trains  once  per  day  in  each 
direction;  but  in  1899  (Laws,  cnap.  48)  a  law  was  passed  making  it  obligatory 
lio  supply  cars,  without  preference,  to  applicants.  A  shipper  applying  for  10  cars 
or  more  is  to  be  famished  with  them  in  3  days;  if  the  call  is  for  50  cars  or  more 
tlie  same  are  to  be  supplied  within  10  davs.  As  a  protection  to.  the  railway  com- 
pany the  same  may  require  shippers  to  deposit  one-f onrth  of  the  freight  rate  on 
-the  contemplated  shipment  as  a  condition  of  delivery  of  cars;  and  this  deposit  is 
forfeited  in  case  the  cars  are  not  loaded  within  48  honrs.  In  addition,  the  ship- 
-oeT  may  be  fin^  for  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  railway  company  for  his 
zailure  to  load  the  cars  ordered  by  him. 

With  this  we  have  practically  exhausted  the  legal  provisions  of  the  States 
l)earing  directly  upon  tne  frequency  of  trains  and  the  delivery  of  cars.  Under 
the  heaoing  of  discriminations  the  same  will  be  indirectly  reverted  to;  because,  as 
is  well  known,  failure  to  supply  cars  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
discrimination.  The  subject  of  publicity  of  rates  will  indirectly  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  topic,  because  the  same  statutory  provisions  dealing  with  one,  in 
many  instances,  al£K>  deal  with  the  other.  The  question  of  rates,  being  so  impor- 
tant, will  be  taken  up  with  much  more  detail  later  on,  and  for  that  reason  train 
service  and  the  pubhcation  of  schedules  may  be  dismissed  for  the  present. 

Throng  txaiuB,  routea»  and  bills  of  lading. — Many  of  the  earlier  charters  and 
practicafly  all  the  later  charters  and  general  laws  provide  that  railway  companies 
shall  permit  connections,  junctions,  and  intersections  with  other  respective  Unes. 
Apart  from  this  no  direct  attempt  was  made  to  control  through  shipments  and 
through  service  in  general.  This  is  primaril]^  a  question  of  interstate  commerce 
and  largely  out  of  the  control  of  State  authorities.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  handed  down  a  large  number  of  decisions  bearing  upon  questions  of 
through  rates,  routes,  and  bills  of  lading,  and  also  on  the  choice  of  routes  when 
^oods  may  be  directed  over  different  ones  varying  in  length  and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. The  principle  has  perhaps  been  well  established  that  railway  companies 
are  bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  shipper,  and  that  without  explicit  direc- 
tions the  shortest  and  least  expensive  route  possible  must  be  chosen  for  the  con- 
signment of  goods.  The  le^slatures  of  about  one-third  of  all  the  States  have 
touched  ux)on  this  subject  m  their  enactments,  and  some  of  them  have  passed 
fairly  comprehensive  laws  upon  it.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  give  the  railroad 
commission  the  general  power  to  regulate  the  exchange  of  passengers  and  bag- 
gage. In  Florida  other  railways  may  be  authorized  to  enter  terminals  and  union 
stations  of  competitive  lines,  and  two  or  more  railways  in  the  same  town  may  be 
required  to  erect  union  stations.  In  addition,  the  Florida  commission  has  the 
general  power  to  order  adequate  and  proper  railway  facilities.  In  case  railways 
send  goods  over  a  longer  route,  when  a  shorter  one  could  have  been  used,  no  more 
shall  be  charged  for  transportation  over  the  longer  line.  The  laws  specify  that 
transportation  shall  be  directed  over  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  route. 
The  Geor£[ia  railway  commission  has  power  to  establish  joint  rates,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  through  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make 
representationd  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Likewise,  in  Iowa, 
the  commission  may  establish  joint  through  rates  and  copies  of  such  joint-rate 
schedules  made  b^  the  railway  company  shall  be  filed  with  this  body.  The  Maine 
law  of  1899  governing  leases  and  contracts  expressly  provides  that  none  of  the  provi- 
sions governing  contacts  among  railways  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  agreements 
between  such  corporations  *^  allowing  the  trains  of  one  to  run  over  the  road  of 
another,  both  corporations  assenting  thereto."  Under  the  Minnesota  law  joint 
rates  may  be  established  on  demand,  and  under  the  law  of  1899  the  railway  com- 
mission IS  given  direct  power  in  establishing  joint  rates  upon  such  important 
objects  of  traffic  as  grain,  flax^  lumber,  coal,  and  live  stock.  A  rather  stringent 
law  was  enacted  in  Missouri  in  1899.  It  gives  the  railway  commission  power  to 
order  close  connections  of  competing  lines,  when  such  connections  will  not  cause 
serioQS  injury  to  one  or  more  of  the  roads  in  question;  and  in  case  of  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies  to  make  these  connections,  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  commission,  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  may  be  imx)osed. 
Copies  of  all  contracts  for  joint  rates  must  be  filed  with  the  Nebraska  board  of 
transportation.  The  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  has  x>ower  to 
establish  through  rates  and  to  approve  contracts  for  the  division  of  earnings  in 
such  cases.  The  law  of  North  Dakota  guarantees  ample  facilities  for  transferring 
freight  and  passengers  from  one  line  to  another,  and  prescribes  that  no  railway 
company  shall  do  anytiiing  which  may  interfere  with  shipments  of  freight  from 
being  continuous,  in  1899  South  Carolina  enacted  a  law  making  connections 
compulsory,  and  providing  that  the  expense  involved  in  making  such  arrange- 
ments shall  be  borne  ratably  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  tne  commission. 
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Older  laws  provide  for  through  bills  of  lading.  The  laws  of  Texas  compel  the 
nul wav  companies  to  receive  freight  from  connecting  lines.  Penalties  are  imposed 
for  collecting  more  than  the  chtu'ges  specified  in  the  bill  of  lading,  andgoods  vk 
to  be  delivered  on  the  payment  of  the  amonnt  named  in  the  bill.  J^  wisoonsin, 
on  complaint,  the  railway  commissioner  shall  investigate  connections  made 
between  railway  comi>anie8,  and  if  he  thinks  the  case  of  sufficient  importance  he 
shall  bring  the  same  before  a  board  composed  of  the  commissioner,  the  attorne;^- 
general,  and  the  governor,  who  shall  try  the  case  and  make  a  proper  order  n 
accordance  with  tneir  findings.  Perhans  a  half -^ozen  additional  States  have  laws 
specifying  that  railwav  comi>aniee  shall  permit  an  interchange  of  business;  that 
track  connections  shall  be  made  on  demand,  and  analoeons  provisions.  More 
thui  one-half  of  the  States,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  thns  Far  ftmed  to  provide  by 
law  for  matters  relating  to  through  traffic.  To  what  extent  tiie  Federal  law  on 
interstate  commerce  and  the  powers  given  to  the  Interstate  Gommerce  Ck>mixu9- 
sion  makes  this  unnecessary  or  undesirable  lies  outside  the  province  of  this  report. 

Consolidation  and  pooUnjg;.— The  assumption  on  which  State  and  Federal  rail- 
wav legislation  largely  rests  is  that  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  the 
rail wavs  of  the  counti^ .  Provisions  on  consolidation  were  rather  common  among 
early  charters  and  are  almost  universal  in  case  of  later  charters  and  general  laws. 
Pooling,  whether  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  con- 
solidations, has  received  much  less  attention  at  the  hands  of  State  legislatnree 
than  discriminations,  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  have  no  statutory  pro- 
visions governing  pooling  contracts  or  in  any  way  recognizing  them.  Among 
economic  students  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  railways  are  not,  like  many  other 
industries,  subject  to  the  laws  of  competition;  that  comx>etition  acts  only 
within  narrow  limits  among  lines  of  railways.  But  the  accuracy  or  inaccuiacv 
of  the  assumptions  of  our  laws  is  not  the  jjroblem  before  us.  We  are  concerned 
here  primarily  with  the  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  legislation  governing  rail- 
way consolidations  and  pooling. 

Consolidation& — Legislation  under  this  head  falls  into  two  groups.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  laws  which  either  directly  or  in  a  modified  form  x>ermit  consolida- 
tions among  all  classes  of  railways;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  laws  which  prohibit 
consolidation  among  parallel  or  competing  lines  but  permit  it  in  cases  of  continu- 
ous lines  of  railway.  In  a  number  of  States  like  Michigan,  Maryland,  Oeoivpa. 
and  Missouri  laws  governing  the  consolidation  of  continuous  lines  are  very  elab- 
orate. It  is  common  to  specify  a  certain  number  of  days'  notice  which  mnst  be 
given  to  shareholders  when  action  upon  consolidation  schemes  is  to  be  taken. 
The  number  of  votes  reauisite  to  approve  the  consolidation  contract  is  usually 
prescribed,  and  varies  from  a  unammous  to  a  majority  vote— a  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  stockholders  being  most  common.  It  is  worth  while 
briefly  to  indicate  the  contents  of  a  few  typical  laws  of  this  kind. 

Georgia  permits  the  consolidation  of  continuous  lines  and  the  leasing  of  other 
railways,  but  all  contracts  must  be  recorded,  and  suit  for  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  railway  lines  may  be  brought  in  any  county  through  which  the  same  rans. 
Under  the  statutes  of  Maryland  one  railway  company  may  acquire  the  proj^erty 
and  rights  of  other  railway  companies,  but  articles  governing  such  acquisition 
and  control  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Michigan  these  con- 
tracts have  no  force  before  a  duplicate  copy  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  articles  of  consolidation  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  attorney-general,  commissioner  of  railroads, 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Wisconsin  parallel  or  comx>eting  lines  are  enjoined 
from  consolidating,  but  the  fact  whether  or  not  such  lines  are  competitive  may 
be  determined  by  jury.  To  quote  the  laws  governing  this  topic  in  full,  even  in  one 
or  two  States,  would  unduly  increase  the  volume  of  this  report  witnout  adding 
anything  of  vital  importance  to  its  contents;  and  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  give  a 
brief  extract  from  one  of  the  most  condensed  statutory  provisions  of  this  kind: 
"Any  railroad,  canal,  or  other  corporation,  or  the  lessee,  or  purchaser,  or  man- 
ager of  any  railroad  or  canal  corporation,  shall  consolidate  the  stock,  property, 
or  franchises  of  such  corporation  with,  or  lease  or  purchase  the  works  or  fran- 
chises of,  or  in  any  way  control  any  other  railroad  or  canal  corporation,  owning 
or  having  under  it«  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line;  and  the  question  whether 
railroads  or  canals  are  parallel  or  competing  lines  shall^  when  demanded  by  the 
party  complainant,  be  decided  by  a  jury  as  m  other  civil  issues."  This  is  illtw- 
trative  of  the  provisions  in  two-tiiiras  of  the  States.  Only  a  few,  like  Delaware, 
Oregon,  and  Rhode  Island,  are  silent  on  this  point. 

Coming  now  to  that  group  of  a  dozen  States  which  permit  consolidation  within 
limits,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  under  wMch  domestic— 
that  is.  State  railways— may  consolidate,  but  consolidation  with  foreign  railways 
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is  prohibited  except  with  the  consent  of  the  leg;islatnre;  and  a  law  of  1900  expressly 
provides  that  railway  companies  may  acquire  the  rights  of  other  companies. 
While  New  York  laws  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  lines,  snch  consolida- 
tion may»  nevertheless,  be  permitted  by  authority  of  the  railway  coumiission. 
New  York  provisions  for  the  consolidation  of  contmuons  lines,  like  those  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  are  «xtremelv  elaborate.  In  Massachusetts  the  consolidations  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  railway  commission;  and  in  Florida  contracts  for 
the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  are  ultra  vires  unless  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Without  duplicating  further  legal  provisions  bearing  uxx>n  both  types  of  con- 
solidation, the  lack  of  uniformity  upon  this,  as  u^n  so  many  other  questions,  is 
apparent.  When  we  view  the  facts  of  railway  mstory,  the  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted consolidations  which  have  absorbed  line  after  line,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  contemporary  existence  and  growth  and  duplication  of  laws  attempting  to 
ffovem  these,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  somehow  these 
laws  did  not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  enacted.  The  wisdom 
of  the  purposes  of  these  laws  may  be,  and  is,  seriously  questioned  by  students  of 
railway  transportation;  but  that  is  not  the  problem  before  us.  We  are  concerned 
simply  with  the  facts  of  the  law,  and  these  facts  clearly  and  unequivocally  reveal 
a  wide  disparity  between  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  facts  of  railway  develop- 
ment. 

Pooling. — Both  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  law  prohibit  pool- 
ing. The  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  the  Joint  Tra£Sc  Association,  aufd 
other  cases  have  finally  decided  the  illegality  of  all  combinations,  just  or  unjust, 
good  or  bad,  for  the  maintenance  and  control  of  rates,  the  restraint  of  competition 
or  the  arbitrary  interference  in  any  other  way  with  the  free  play  of  competitive 
forces.  For  many  years  pooling  was  a  favorite  and  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agencies  in  checking  destructive  comi>etition  and  in  maintaining  reasonable  rates 
and  ec^uitable  relations  among  railways.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  States  have 
prohibitive  legislation,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  subject  of  pooling,  and  only 
about  a  dozen  prohibit  this  practice. 

'*  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subj^  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  comli^ation  with  any  other 
common  carrier  or  carriers  for  the  pooling  of  freight  of  different  and  competing 
railroads,  or  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  orjH%; proceeds  of  the  earnings 
of  such  railroads,  or  any  portion  thereof;  and  in  th^JWH^of  an  agreement  for  the  ] 
pooling  of  freight  rates  as  aforesaid,  each  day  of  its  <5Qntinuance  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  offense." 

In  words  identical  with  or  similar  to  these,  the  pooling  of  freight  or  the  division 
of  business  is  prohibited  in  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Vvisctosin. 

A  group  of  States,  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  just  given,  contains  laws  bear- 
ing less  oirectly  and  rigidly  upon  pooling  contracts.  The  New  York  law,  for 
instance,  authorizes  the  railroad  commission  to  gather  information  on  contracts 
and  agreements  entered  into  between  railway  companies.  The  laws  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  make  it  the  duty  of  their  respective  commissions  to  examine 
and  approve  or  disapprove  the  contracts  among  railways.  In  Vermont  the  com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  prevention  of  unlawful  combinations  to.  increase 
rates.  Similar  administrative  supervision  of  contracts  is  provided  for  in  the  laws 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  Ohio.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  States  have,  consequently,  no  laws  regulating  pooling. 

Tickets:  Scalping^  redemption  of  luiused  tickets,  passes. — The  public  has 
long  been  familiar  with  arguments  for  and  agamst  ticket  brokerage,  commonly 
called  scalping.  Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  the 
fact  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  scalping  may  seriously  reduce  the  revenue  of 
railways,  become  an  agency  of  disciiminations  and  other  abuses,  and  in  the  hands 
of  weak  roads  provide  the  latter  the  means  through  which  they  may  dictate,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  to  the  stronger  and  larger  systems.  In  all  but  a  dozen  States 
ticket  brokerage  is  extra-legal;  that  is,  the  law  nas  ignored  the  subject,  unless  we 
unduly  extend  the  meaning  of  such  general  provisions  as  that  found  in  the  laws 
of  Caufomia,  that  railways  shall  provide  tickets.  In  Connecticut  the  railway 
commission  may  reg^ilate  the  sale  of  tickets  and  prescribe  hours  during  whicn 
ticket  ofiices  may  do  business.  South  Dakota  stands  alone  in  that  it  expressly 
authorizes  scalping.  "Any  x>erson  having  an  established  place  of  business  *  *  * 
idiaU  have  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  passage  tickets.  *  *  *  Any  per- 
son purchasing  a  ticket  from  the  authorized  office  *  *  *  shall  have  the  right 
to  sell  his  ticket  or  tickets  to  any  person  doing  business  under  this  act."  {Revised 
Statutes,  1890,  gg  8950,  8951.)    Villages  and  cities  may,  however,  regulate  this 
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business  b^  law.  Not  nearly  so  wide  in  its  scope  is  the  Alabama  pitmsioa 
licensing  ticket  brokers  on  paying  a  fee  of  $50  in  towns  of  10,000  or  OTer.  In 
smaller  towns  a  fee  of  $20  is  exacted.  In  Colorado  all  tickets  are  transferable. 
Tickets  are  limited  as  to  time,  but  not  as  to  person. 

On  the  question  of  free  transportation  and  i)asses,  New  Jersey  occnpies  a  pes  - 
tion  as  umqne  as  that  of  South  Dakota,  in  that  the  laws  of  this  State  ennmerate 
certain  State  officers  who  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  free.  Most  of  the  States 
that  have  legislated  on  scalping  have  in  the  same  act  inserted  proyisions  relating 
to  the  redemption  of  unused  tickets  or  unused  portions  of  tickets.  The  lists  are  not 
entirely  identical,  scalping  being  prohibited  without  proridinf^  for  the  redemption 
of  tickets,  and  vice  yersa,  m  a  fe w  States.  The  nature  of  legislation  of  this  kind 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  (Laws  of  Maine,  1899,  cnap.  09) : 

**  Section  1.  No  person  other  than  a  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany issuing  the  same  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  rent  any  railroad  milea^  book 
or  any  coupons  therefrom,  or  any  other  railroad  tickets  limited  to  the  use  c^  a 
person  or  persons  thereon  sx>ecined  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  by  the  raihnoad 
company,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense, 
to  be  recovered  on  complaint. 

*'  Section  2.  No  person,  other  than  the  one  specified  in  any  railroad  mileage 
book  or  other  railroad  ticket  limited  to  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  specified 
thereon  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  by  the  railroad  company,  shall  offer  tor  pas- 
sage or  in  x>ayment  for  transportation  on  any  railroad  any  such  mileage  boot  or 
coupons  therefrom,  or  any  otiner  railroad  ticket  limited  as  aforesaid,  under  a  next- 
alty  of  not  less  than  $1  nor,  more  than  $10  for  each  offense,  to  be  recoverea  on 
complaint. 

'*  Section  3.  Any  railroad  companjr  which  shall  issue  a  mileage  book  Hxnited  to 
the  person  or  persons  named  therein,  shall,  upon  presentation  thereof  by  the 
person  to  whom  such  book  was  issued  or  his  leffal  representatives,  at  some  one  or 
more  of  its  principal  stations  in  each  county  through  which  its  road  runs,  to  be 
designated  by  sucn  company,  at  any  time  after  one  vear  from  the  time  when  such 
book  was  issued,  redeem  all  the  coupons  then  attached  to  such  book  at  the  same 
rate  per  mile  as  such  mileage  book  was  sold  at." 

A  similar  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  has  recently  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  Other  States  prescribing  the  sale  of  railway  tickets  through 
anthorized  officers  are:  Florida,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Isew  Jersey,  Iowa, 
Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Montana  the  railway  comx>any  must  provide  its 
agents  with  certificates  which,  when  presented  to  tne  secretary  of  state,  entitle 
the  holder  to  a  certificate  authorizing  him  to  sell  tickets  for  the  railway  in  ques- 
tion on  the  payment  of  $1.    Selling  tickets  without  such  a  license  is  unlawful. 

The  redemption  of  unused  or  unused  portions  of  tickets  has  been  provided  for 
by  law  in  Pennsylvania  since  1868.  Other  States  having  statutory  requirements 
to  this  effect  are  Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

Laws  governing  the  free  transportation,  or  transi)ortation  at  reduced  rates,  of 
certain  persons  or  classes  of  persons  have  been  enacted  in  less  than  one-fonrth  of 
the  States,  most  of  these  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine,  forfei- 
ture of  office,  or  otherwise,  for  persons  holding  public  offices  to  accept  passes  or 
tickets  at  rates  other  than  those  charged  to  the  public  at  large.  Excursion  and 
commutation  tickets  and  reduced  rates  for  exhibitions,  fairs,  political  and  other 
gatherings  may  still  be  granted,  as  well  as  special  favors  extended  to  charitable, 
religious,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions.  States  having  legislated  on  this 
topic  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  In 
most  of  tnese  the  law  takes  the  form  of  positive  prohibition  of  the  acceptance  ci 
passes  on  the  part  of  public  officials.  In  1899  Minnesota  passed  a  law  making  it 
obligatory  for  railway  companies  to  grant  free  transportation  to  shippers  of  car- 
load lots  of  live  stock.  Free  baggage  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  a 
number  of  States,  150  pounds  being  the  usual  exemption  on  first-class  tickets. 
In  recent  years  laws  declaring  bicycles  baggage  have  been  enacted  in  a  number 
of  States. 

liOng  and  short  hauls. — With  the  exception  of  discriminations  and  reason- 
able rates,  there  is  no  subject  which  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission touch  more  frequently  than  that  of  lon^  and  short  hauls.  During  the 
X)eriod  covered  by  its  first  annual  report  58  petitions,  representing  95  different 
railways,  were  presented  to  this  body  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law,  commonly  known  as  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
The  question  of  lon^  and  short  hauls  is  chiefly  an  interstate  matter,  jet  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  State  legislatures  contain  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  used  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  being  the  most  common. 
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.A^mong  the  States  prohibiting  a  ^eater  charge  for  a  shorter  distance  included   | 
^w^thin  the  longer  for  transportation  in  the  same  direction  over  the  same  line,   ; 
nzider  snbstantially  similar  conditions,  ten  introduced  the  mnch-needed  element 
of  elasticity  in  that  the  respective  railway  commissions,  or  other  authority,  may 
-permit  the  suspension  of  tne  long  and  short  haul  provision  in  certain  cases  and 
^der  certain  conditions. 

*  *  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  charge  or  receive  any  Greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for 
tlie  transportion  of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  of  property,  under  substantially 
siiuilar  circumstances  and  conditions,  for  a  shorter  uian  for  a  longer  distance 
over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  bein^  included  within 
tlie  longer  distance;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common 
carrier  within  the  terms  of  this  act  to  charge  and  receive  as  great  comi)ensa- 
tion  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance:  Provided^  hmoever.  That  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  board  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  common  carrier 
may,  in  special  cases,  after  investigation  by  the  board,  be  authorized  to  charge 
less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  the  transportation  of  i>assengers  or 
property;  and  the  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  extent  to  which 
sncn  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  oi)eration  of  this  section 
of  this  act. 

**  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportion  of  freight 
to  any  station  on  its  road  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received 
for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same 
original  i)oint  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  road  in  the 
same  direction.  Two  or  more  railroad  corporations  whose  roads  connect  shall 
not  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  the  road 
of  either  of  them  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the 
transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same  original 
point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  road  of  either  of  them 
m  the  same  direction.  In  the  construction  of  this  section  the  sum  charged  or 
received  for  the  transportation  of  freight  shall  include  air  terminal  charges,  and 
the  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all  the  road  in  use  by  it,  whether  owned  or 
ox>erated  under  a  contract  or  lease.'* 

This  brings  before  us  a  typical  provision  governing  long  and  short  hauls. 
Among  others,  the  law  of  Florida  contains  the  following  clause  bearing  upon  the 
same  point: 

The  railroad  commission  ''  shall  have  full  power  by  rules  and  regulations  to  fix 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  transportation  to  be  allowed  for  longer  and 
shorter  distances  on  the  same  or  different  railroads,  and  to  fix  what  shall  be  the 
limits  of  longer  and  shorter  distances." 
^  Alabama  expresses  the  same  conditions  in  almost  identical  language.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 
likewise  authorized  their  commissions  to  suspend  the  long  and  short  haul  provi- 
sion. In  Mississippi  the  law  specifies  that  *'  the  commission  shall  regulate  and  fix 
the  rates  to  be  charged  on  short  hauls  in  excess  of  what  may  be  charged  on  long 
hauls." 

Other  States  having  long  and  short  haul  provisions  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Ck>nnecticut,  Iowa,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Tll^piM^, 
and  Washington. 

DiBcriminations. — ^Discriminations  have  from  the  first  presented  the  most  seri- 
ous aspects  of  railwajr  regulation,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  stat-  v^ 
ntory  provisions  pronibitmg  discriminations  in  16  State  constitutions  and  in  the 
laws  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States.    A  common  form  of  expressing  this  pro- 
hibition is  the  following: 

'*  If  any  railroad  corporation  shall  willfully  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
person  or  persons,  for  the  transportation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher 
or  greater  rate,  toll,  or  compensation  than  it  shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  col- 
lect, or  receive  ft'om  any  other  x)erson  or  persons  for  the  transportation  of  a  like  j 
quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  being  transported  from  the  same  point,  in 
the  same  direction,  over  equal  distance  of  the  same  road,  or  if  it  shall  charge,  col-  I 
lect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  i)ersons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  or  cars  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  or  greater  sum  than  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  use 
or  transportation  of  a  car  or  cars  of  the  same  class,  for  a  like  purpose  from  the 
same  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  equal  distance,  all  such  discriminating 
rates,  charges,  or  collections,  whether  made  directly  or  by  means  of  any  rebate, 
or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  considered  and  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  declared  unlawful,  and  shall  be 
punished.    •    ♦    •" 


\- 
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daiiMigp  inflicted  iiprA  a  «h:|NKrp:Tift  ancvsiey  f < 
(CoiHiilt  otflwdtatkin.  Article  XIV.  sectioii  ti.f 

Calif ormia, — Bailwaf  erimimmoo  grrc*  power  t*- 
obliged  to  transport  for  catrh  otb«r  wiiikr.-t  deiar.  to  gruit  rixfas  •  j^ 
etc.     ^CooMilt  constitTirioo.  Arti«rl^  XI.  f>;rt>>ii  IT. 

FlondoL — A  law  of  1*<^  profailnts  raOwaj  oompaiDes  fmiB  cIbvo 
reaaonatile  rateA  and  fri-^m  practicinsr  nnjiut  djacnnrinarift* 

IttmoiM. — Extortion  and  diacrmiinatkiBs  poni&hcd.  br  heary  ftiitfy.  aamfir  ;■«- 
Tided  for  in  the  law. 

Miekigan, — Discriminations  of  all  kinds  forbiddm  and 
points  not  to  be  greater  than  those  at  compctitite  |<nit& 

Aebrasfca. — Board  of  transportation  shiul  inrestigate  and 
tions. 

Ohio. — ^Baflways  shall  not  discriminate  between  each  other, 
throoi^  freights,  between  tmnk  and  other  railwaTS.  Bonds  shall  f »■■  ■■i*i*  eqoal 
facilities  and  forward  frei^t  by  lines  specified  by  the  Copper.  The  latter  bst 
enforce  by  injunction. 

Scuih  Dahoia. — Unjost  discriminations  and  pfieferenots  declared  mdawfiil  fa 
two  separate  sections  of  the  law.  Discrinrinariops  as  to  goods,  ears.  railwaTSL 
persons,  etc..  expressly  prohibited. 

Texaa. — DiscnminationB  prohibited  nnder  fcfnagnr  laws;  bat  a  law  of  1^S9  posr 
ishes  discriminations  on  part  of  railways  against  steamship  lines  in  tlie  inter- 
change of  traffic.  The  nnosnal  ponishment  of  not  leas  than  S  and  not  more  thsa 
5  T|fiani  in  the  penitentiary  is  mflicted  by  the  law.  bat  this  shall  not  pieieut 
railways  from  granting  rednced  rates  to  charitable  and  State  insUmiiona.  to 
excnraonists,  fairs,  railway  officers,  etc. 

Additional  States  legislating  on  discriminations  are  Arkansas.  Cdtondo,  Con- 
necticnt,  (Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentncky .  Lomsiana.  Massachusetts,  lliriii'Hippi, 
IfiBSOari.  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North  Carolimu  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Utah.  Vermont,  and  Wtsconsin.  Lti  a  tew 
of  these  States  the  legal  provisions  simply  assert  the  power  of  the  commiaBion  to 
correct  abases,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  conmiisBion  or  other  State  officer 
this  is  probably  sofficient  to  combat  saccessfally  the  evils  of  discrimixiation&. 

Bates:  Publicity  and  reviaion. — ^This  subject  is  closely  connected  widi  the 
powers  and  duties  of  railway  commissions.  Since,  however,  not  all  the  Stitttet 
have  commissions,  and  laws  relating  to  the  fixing,  revising,  and  pnblidiing  of 
rates  exist  in  some  of  these  States,  it  is  necessary  to  give  separate  treatment  to 
this  auction.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  of  rates  warrants  its  being 
set  <»f  by  itself  for  special  treatment.  Railway  rates  have  long  constituted  the 
pivotal  point  upon  which  have  turned  the  most  complex  as  well  as  important 
railway  problems,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  other  phases  <rf  the 
railway  problem  sink  into  relative  msignificance  in  the  presence  of  uaa  predoni- 
nant  qaeKtion. 

Only  4  States  (Connecticut.  Delaware,  Oregon,  and  Rhode  Island)  have  no 
laws  regulating  rates  or  providing  for  their  revision  and  publicity.  One  of  these 
States,  Connecticnt,  passed  laws  of  this  idnd  at  various  times  from  18o3  to  1897. 
Since  the  latter  date  no  laws  have  been  on  its  statute  lKK)ks  goveniing  raHw;^ 
rates.  In  8  States  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  less  complete  than  in  the  grest 
majority  of  the  other  States,  providing  in  some  instances  for  the  posting  of  rat^ 
fixing  maximum  rates  in  others,  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  alter 
them  or  to  fix  them  on  complaint,  either  directly  or  through  an  administratis? 
officer.'  The  maximum  rates  which  are  established  in  some  instances  are  so  higli 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  any  reg^alation  of  rates;  for  instance. 
Nevada  prescribeH  10  cents  as  the  maximum  for  passenger  rates  per  mile,  and  39 
cents  per  ton-mile  for  freight,  ^though  no  railwav  company  need  accept  less  tfaas 
an  aggregate  charge  of  35  cents  for  any  service  of  transportation.  Another  ifiiis- 
tration  is  found  in  Arkansas,  where  a  law  establishes  8  cents  per  mile  on  lines  of 
15  miles  in  length  or  less;  lines  15  to  75  miles  in  length,  5  cents;  over  75  miles,  3 
cents.  A  company  may  charge  25  cents  '*for  the  carriage  of  any  passenger  who 
may  get  on  or  off  a  train  at  other  than  the  regular  station." 


iTbem  States  are  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentuckv  (the  commission  hasuo  power  to  fixxsitf 
In  this  State),  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mcxloo,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
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Coming  bow  to  those  States  which  provide  more  specifically  for  the  establish- 
ment ana  publicity  of  rates,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  associate  such  provis- 
ions with  the  considerable  number  of  leading  States  having  enacted  them.  In 
Alabama  the  railroad  commissioners  may  revise  or  increase  rates,  always  having 
due  regard  to  the  value  of  the  service  and  other  conditions  of  traffic.  Having 
been  anxxroved  by  the  commission,  such  rates  may  be  published,  8i)ecial  as  well  as 
general.  In  Arkansas  a  legal  form  very  common  in  earlier  charters  and  laws  is 
still  in  existance,  limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  regrnlate  rates  and  fares 
so  as  never  to  bringthe  net  income  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  below  15  per 
cent  per  annumi.  The  rates  on  lines  50  miles  and  less  in  length  are  fixed  by  law, 
but  mav  be  reduced  by  the  commission,  not,  however,  so  as  to  bring  the  net 
income  oelow  10  per  cent.  The  classes  of  freight  and  corresi)onding  rates  shidl 
be  posted  5  days  before  taking  effect.  Up  to  1899  an  Arkansas  law  was  in  effect 
exempting  railways  subject  to  competition  from  that  provision  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  some  days'  notice;  such  roads  were  x>ermittea  to  put  posted  rates  mto 
effect  immediately.  Under  its  constitution  the  State  of  Cauf omia  is  empowered 
to  regrnlate  rates.  The  commission  fixes  reasonable  rates  and  the  railway  com- 
panies (under  the  constitution)  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $90,000  for  overcharges. 
The  schedules  adopted  by  the  commission  must  be  published  by  the  companies, 
althou^rh  the  commission  itself  may  publish  them.  The  maximum  rates  pre- 
scribed in  California  are  on  the  g[raaed  mileage  system.  In  G^rgia  railway 
companies  may  control  rates  on  their  respective  lines,  subject  to  the  commission 
and  laws  of  the  State.  Rate  schedules  shall  be  published  by  the  commission  in 
certain  new8pax)ers  and  railway  companies  must  post  the  same.  "Weighing  of 
freight  is  done  by  sworn  weigners.  Publicity  is  compulsory  under  the  laws  of 
nHnois,  and  the  general  assembly  directs  the  commission  by  law  to  make  sched- 
ules. On  the  application  of  the  mayor  and  council  or  trustees  of  a  township  the 
commission  shall  examine  rates  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  all  rates  established 
b^  the  commission  shall  be  considered  just  and  reasonable  until  proven  other- 
-wise.  Railway  companies  shall  promptly  post  and  file  with  the  commission 
schedules.of  rates.  Ten  days'  notice  is  required  for  an  advance  in  rates,  although 
no  previous  notice  must  be  given  for  reductions.  The  Kansas  commission  law 
having  been  declared  unconstitutional  the  legal  status  of  the  question  of  rates  is 
I)erhaps  uncertain  in  that  State.  Formerly  maximum  rates  were  prescribed  and 
no  rates  could  be  increased  without  60  days'  notice.  In  Louisiana  maximum 
rates  are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  1890  and  1894.  The  commission  adopts  changes 
and  reflates  rates  and  governs  the  relations  between  main  and  branch  lines. 
In  Blame  the  legislature  may  fix  rates  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
of  that  body  and  posted.  Whenever  practicable  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  printed  on  the  ticKet.  In  Michigan  railway  companies  have  power  to  regulate 
the  time,  manner,  and  compensation  for  their  services,  within  the  limits  of  maxi- 
mum rates  established  by  statute.  The  1,000-mile  ticket  law  of  1891,  requir- 
ing companies  to  sell  such  tickets  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  and  to  reoeem 
unused  xx>rtions  of  the  same,  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1899.  A  recent 
statute  regulates  the  relation  of  railways  to  bridge  and  .unnel  comx>anies  and 
fixes  the  maximum  rates  for  those  comi)anies.  The  commission  may  rex)ort 
upon  the  desirability  of  classifications  of  freight,  as  well  as  compare  and  fix  pro- 
portional rates  on  milk.  The  Minnesota  comx>anies  file  schedules  with  the 
conmiission.  Published  schedules  can  not  be  changed  except  on  10  days'  notice. 
A  law  of  1899  prevents  railway  companies  from  raising  rates  on  ^ain,  fiax, 
lumber,  coal,  and  live  stock,  except  on  60  days'  notice,  unless  permitted  to  do 
so  by  an  order  of  the  commission  m  writing.  Railway  companies  are  required 
to  give  10  days'  notice  when  the  revision  of  rates  is  under  consideration  in  Missis- 
gippi.  The  commission  may  revise  both  individual  and  joint  rates  and  approve 
classifications  and  rate  schedules  before  the  same  are  posted.  The  Missouri  com- 
mission may  make  classifications  and  freight  rates,  and  from  time  to  time  revise 
schedules  of  maximum  rates.  In  Nebraska  the  legislature  prescribes  maximum 
rates,  from  which  companies  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  On  order 
of  tiie  court  the  board  of  transportation  may  reduce  ana  revise  maximum-rate 
schedules.  No  advance  can  be  made  without  10  days'  notice,  although  reductions 
are  permitted  without  notice.  Railways  file  schedules  with  the  commission. 
(Goxisult  Nebraska  maximum  freight-rate  cases.)  A  New  Jersey  law  permits 
railway  companies  to  charge  what  they  may  think  reasonable,  below  a  certain 
maximum  established  by  law.  Railways  shall  not  charge  more  from  way  stations 
than  between  centers.  The  legislature  of  New  York  may  fix  maximum  rates, 
reduce  the  same,  and  require  companies  to  furnish  necessary  information  to  the 
commission.  Penalties  are  imposed  for  charging  excessive  rates.  The  1,000- 
mileage-book  law  of  1895  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1900.  The  rates  estab- 
linhed  by  the  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  considered  prima 
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fade  reasonable,  from  which  carriers  may  appeal  to  the  courts.  Hate  acfaednlH 
most  be  posted.  In  North  Dakota  railwav  companies  are  required  to  uaVbA 
Kchednles  of  classification,  and  rates  mnst  be  examined  and  revised  by  the  oon- 
mission.  No  advance  can  be  made  except  on  10  days' notice;  reductions,  without 
notice.    Railway  companies  may  appeal  to  the  district  conitB  from  any  order  ol 


the  commission.  Maximum  rates  on  coal  are  especially  prescribed.  Under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  every  company  shall  x)oet  its  rates,  and  accept  no  less  tiian  the  pab- 
lished  ratef*  except  on  10  days*  notice.  Maximum  rates  are  prescribed  for  bodi 
main  and  branch  lines ,  charges  being '  *  evened  up  "  by  nickels.  The  Pennsylvaina 
bureau  of  railways  shall  see  to  it  that  no  more  is  charged  than  what  is  pannitxed 
by  special  charters  or  general  laws  under  which  the  railwav  companies  do  boa- 
ness.  Maximum  rates  have  been  commonly  prescribed  in  cnarters  ainl  statates 
of  the  State.  A  recent  law  of  South  Carolina  compels  railway  companies  to  port 
schedules  of  rates.  The  latter  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  mav  be  made  by 
the  commission.  On  complaint,  the  commission  may  also  revise  and  fix  rates  on 
milk.  The  railway  corporations  of  Tennessee  are  required  to  file  schedules  with 
the  commission  and  to  secure  a  certificate  of  privil^e,  with  which  the  same  shall 
be  published.  If  railway  companies  fail  to  file  such  schednles  the  commiflBMNi 
may  fix  rates.  In  establishing  rates  the  commission  is  required  by  law^  to  take 
into  consideration  water  competition.  The  Texas  oommission  may  make  clawHtft- 
cations,  establish  rates,  iuid  provide  railway  companies  with  schedules.  Than 
can  not  go  into  effect  except  on  20  days'  notice.  Carriers  may  brin^  direct  actioB 
to  test  the  reasonableness  of  such  rates.  In  Vermont  raUway  companies  may  fix 
rates,  sabject  to  revision  by  the  courts  on  petition  of  3  ormore  freeholders.  Bail- 
ways  more  than  50  miles  in  length,  wholly  or  partly  in  the  State,  shall  sell  1.000- 
mile  books  at  not  over  2  cents  per  mile,  on  penalty  of  from  $800  to  $1,000.  The 
laws  of  Virginia  prescribe  maximum  rates  which,  under  present  oonditions,  aze 
clearly  very  much  above  what  any  railway  company  would  think  of  chaxginsr.and 
prevents  any  statutory  reduction  as  long  as  the  net  retoms  do  not  exceed  15  per 
cent.  Copies  of  rate  schednles  mnst  be  med  with  the  comnussion,  and  no  chuiges 
are  permitted  except  on  10  days'  notice  for  an  advance  and  3  days'  notice  for  a 
redaction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  reductions  can  not  be  made  witiiout  giving 
previous  notice.  This  is  important.  All  other  States  not  mentioned  thus  far 
nave  analogous  laws  on  the  subject  of  rates.  Some  of  them  do  not  j^vide  as  lib- 
erallv  as  many  of  those  which  have  been  quoted,  and  all  of  them,  in  one  way  or 
Huotiier.  cover  the  subject. 

Acceaa  to  books. — In  about  one-half  of  the  States  le^  ixrovisions  gOTeming 
tiiXH'Q^  to  lKx>k$  of  railwav  companies  are  not  very  stringent  and  frequently  do 
HOC  >^>  lvyv>ud  the  general  statement  that  such  books  shall  be  open  to  ofiE^er&, 
vUrxvtvATs,  Huvl  stiX'kholders,  or  a  certain  number  of  them.  Railway  commisaioiis 
vNK  v^:luT  Stato  vxfiicerB  have  no  direct  control  over  the  records  of  ocmipanies.^ 

IV  *.'.:M>;mtt'  th^  nature  of  legal  provisions  in  the  other  group  of  States  brief 
x>.i>v^"  ••:>ioj;  law»  governing  access  to  books  in  them  may  here  be  introduced. 
V'  V.i.v^'vck  tht>  vvnimi^sii^  shall  examine  books  and  records  of  a  raQway  com- 
»se»>  o;».  ji:. 'CviiBiou  ot  X  director  or  representatives  of  one-fiftieth  of  tihe  capital 
X'  \  \  oi  ,>«.  .>£.><>-d:ftr«>ch  of  the  total  indebtedness.  The  results  of  this  eraminafkni 
>«.,o  >'*   ^"'V^  *^*  'C  tv  published*  discretionary  xx>wer  lying  witii  the  commiwHion. 

V  .>  .1  •'     vv   'i  *^w  ac^tteral  assembly  may  investigate  the  books  of  Oomecticiit 
.  X  o .  «« .  V  cv     \'*  yij.if^^h\jB»tt9  the  commission  shaU  examine  books  and  papers  on 

vv^  .,  .X.    u  '    >  wHcr  or  the  holders  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
.  V ...  X,  .^^      '  •'xf    >>mjujju>t^ou  of  South  Carolina  may  at  any  time  examine  the 

»x  X  V .    \    .1  >v  .'  vu  .i;;»'*V45ioo  erf  I  director  or  of  me  holders  of  one^ftieth  of 
s  •  V  .V    K  Li^uv  .'iv.   ':>c  vxttfuuission  shall  make  such  examinations.    In  T< 

u  V  s..  .1  -vxi^  ti  i  .>s(^^'r:cte<e  k4  the  legislature,  and  8  stockholders,  and  **; 
.  .hx  V .  >i  j^--f\ : .  i  -..v  <T  .t'^v  uwiy  examine  books  of  railway  companies."  In  States 
jvKi  liidJx  tli'.H^  u:."  /.vt^iv-xi  <>\»nmiissions  have  access  to  books  and  records  hf 
Uiv^ .  Th*^s«e  are  ArkjkiL>a>v  Oa>.:V«iiia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Gtooxgia.  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kau:«ari.  Maine,  MaA.sttcuu5vc:^  MWhigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  DidDota, 
>«  ort  h  ( ;ar«  A  i  tn^ ,  H  bridle  Island .  S.Hkih  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 
AnntiAl  mid  other  reporta~Kefer«nce  to  the  sections  on  charters,  as  w«Q  as 
Hir\v  K'^HMfil  htWM,  will  re<^  the  fact  that  annual  reports  were  freqxuoitljr  called 
fof  (iti()i*f-  pr)  viito  liM  well  as  public  laws,  and  that  such  reports  vary  m  thor  com- 
ipi  olii'iiMi  vpttimn  fiot  onlv  among  different  States,  but  also  amcmg  charters  granted 
liy  iliM  Irtfinliittin)  of  the  same  State.    In  some  charters  and  laws  such  reports 

I  MMii>«  rnilitiH  U\Ut  IIiIm  ffroup  are  Arizona  Tenitorv*  Oolorado,  Delaware,  IdalkO»  Tim1|^^^    i^^h 
(•■liv,  MntvlHtiil,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  /febnska,  Nerada,  New  JeiWT,  New  Mexico^ 

iIm   ni.ixin,  ivtiimylvauia,  Tenueflsee,  Utah,  VligmJa,  Waahlngton,  Wot  VliKmia.  *~ ^ 

I  \V)i>iiilii|t. 
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include  only  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  items  relating  to  mileage,  capital  stock,  and 
bonds.  In  others,  a  hundred  or  more  items  were  carefully  prescribed  and  penal- 
ties imx>06ed  for  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  or  of  the  laws. 
The  reports  which  are  called  for  under  existing  statutes  differ  quite  as  widely  as 
those  made  pursuant  to  early  legislation.  Typical  provisions  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  laws  of  tnose  States  which  provide  in  a  legal  way  for  these 
needs  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  States  here  given.  In 
Maine  the  commission  prescribes  the  form  for  the  annual  renort  of  railway  com- 
panies which  shall ''  be  designed  to  produce  uniformity"  in  tne  annual  returns  of 
all  the  railroads  in  New  England.  Similarly,  in  Massachusetts,  an  act  of  1899 
aims  to  bring  the  returns  of  railway  comx>anies  into  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Biterstate  Commerce  Commission.  Reports  must  be  uniform,  as  prescribed  bv 
the  commission,  and  quarterly  financial  statements  shall  be  made.  In  New  Tork 
raUway  companies  make  annual  reports  in  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission 
and  the  commission  in  turn  makes  its  annual  report.  In  Pennsylvania  officers  of 
railwa:^  comx>aniee  are  required  to  rei)ort  annually  to  stockholders  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  legislature  may  require.  The  law  of  1897  orders  the  secretary 
of  internal  affairs  to  supply  blanks  for  reports  of  railway  companies,  copies  of 
which  shall  be  sent  to  the  government  and  members  of  the  le^slature.  The 
bureau  of  railroads  also  keeps  these  reports  on  file.  In  Illinois  railway  directors 
are  required  to  report  aimually  to  the  auditor  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law; 
also  to  the  commJflsion  in  a  form  embracing  41  items.  The  commission  is  required 
to  file  and  tabulate  the  reports  of  railways.  The  law  of  Iowa  is  similar  to  tnat  of 
Illinois  except  that  the  annual  report,  as  prescribed  by  the  commission,  contsdns 
only  11  items,  and,  instead  of  rei)orting  to  the  auditor,  *'  a  detailed  exhibit"  of 
receipts,  etc.,  shall  be  presented  to  the  government.^ 

Twenty  States  have  statutory  provisions  less  definite  and  comprehensive  in 
their  scope,  calling  for  reports  to  stockholders  by  boards  of  directors,  or  reports 
of  railway  officers  to  some  State  officer  or  officers,  or  to  the  legislature,  or  to  two 
or  more  of  all  these.* 

lasnes  of  stocks  and  bonds.— liCany  controversies  have  been  waged  over  the 
(]^aestion  of  the  capital  stock  of  our  railways.  A  conservative  student  of  the  ques- 
tion has  placed  the  capitalized  value  of  the  railways  of  the  country  at  $60,000  per 
mile,  and  this  he  does  not  consider  excessive  nor  appreciably  above  the  real  value  of 
the  plants  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time.  So  rar  as  State  laws  are  concerned  it 
'would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  truth  of  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  information 
railway  companies  have  been  obliged  to  furnish  under  the  statutes.  In  Massachu- 
setts an  increase  in  capital  stock  or  signs  of  indebtedness  may  be  made  only  on 
anthoritsrof  the  commission  before  which  such  questions  are  determined  on  hear- 
ing. Ohio  railways  shall  report  to  the  commission  the  cost  of  the  road,  the 
amount  of  capital  stock,  indebtedness,  etc.  The  aggregate  indebtedness  shall 
not  exceed  the  capital  stock.  In  Pennsylvania  railway  stock  is  limited  to  $150,000 
per  mile,  bonds  to  the  same  amount,  and  the  total  of  the  stock,  bonds,  and  other 
papers  to  $800,000  per  mile.  In  Arkansas  consolidated  companies  shall  not  cause 
the  aggregate  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  to  exceed  the  sum  represented  by  con- 
stituent comx>anies.  By  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  the  company  may 
borrow,  at  7  per  cent,  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  total  capital  stock.  In 
Colorado  all  stock  shall  represent  labor,  services,  money,  and  property;  the  same 
shall  be  increased  only  under  general  law  and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders. Kentucky  companies  can  increase  capital  stock  only  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  sh^  never  exceed  the  total 
cash  paid  in.  In  Indiana  boards  of  directors  may  not  increase  capital  stock;  capi- 
tal stock  may  not  be  increased  to  exceed  $15,000  per  mile,  and  a  certificate  stating 
the  amount  of  such  increase  shall  be  filed  with  tne  secretary  of  state.  The  New 
Tork  commisdon  may  regulate  stock  issues  and  pass  upon  an  increase  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  same.  Other  States  having  similar  provisions  are  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Missiasippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

This  leaves  a  Kroup  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  which  do  not  attempt 
directly  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  stock  by  law.  In  some  of  them  it  is  provided 
that  a  certificate  of  increase  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  or  some 

1 0ther  States  calling  for  annual  reports,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  either  to  the  commission  or 
to  some  executive  or  aoministrative  State  offlcer,  in  fonns  prescribed  by  the  commission,  are  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  MLssissippi, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
South  CflJTOlina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

'These  Btates  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jeisev,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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other  State  officer,  and  that  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  stockholders  is  necessarr 
before  directors  may  authorize  an  increase  in  capital  stock  or  the  issnance  of 
bonds.^ 

State  railway  oommlsaiona — ^The  railway  commission  laws  sometunes  embody 
all  the  railway  legislation  in  existence  in  the  State.  This  was  trae  in  Or^rai; 
and  when  in  1898  the  commission  law  of  that  State  was  repealed  Oregon  was  left 
mractically  without  any  leanslation  on  the  subject  of  railways.  In  addition  to 
Oregon,  Delaware,  Bhode  Island,  and  Arizona  are  the  only  States  which  have 
failed  to  legislate  on  railways  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  States  where  the 
commission  laws  embrace  omy  regulative  features,  questions  of  organization  and 
management  are  treated  in  the  general  corporation  laws  or  in  subtitles  under 
these.  The  general  statement,  however,  holds  true  that  the  regulatiye  features 
of  railway  legislation  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are  embodied  in  our 
commission  laws  in  all  States  in  which  commissions  exists.  The  railway  commit 
sions  represent  the  only  active  administrative  agent  which  our  laws  nave  pro- 
vided, and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  State  administration  depends  upon  the 
authority  vested  in  this  agent. 

In  their  com^ition  pur  commissions  represent  the  same  degrees  of  variety 
that  exist  in  legislative  provisions  on  most  other  railway  topics.  In  the  numbes'  of 
members  they  vary  from  1  to  6;  in  the  number  of  years  during  which  they  held 
office,  from  2  to  6.  In  the  manner  of  their  api>ointment  we  find  popular  suffrage, 
,  appointive  power  of  a  governor,  and  the  aavisory  power  of  a  branch  of  the  le^- 
I  islature.  Their  salaries  vary  from  $1,000  to  perhaps  more  than  5  times  that 
amount,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  duties  performed  by  them,  and  bea^ 
ing  no  relation  whatever  to  the  responsibilities  vested  in  them.  The  funds  from 
which  the  salaries  are  paid  are  sometimes  x>rovided  by  general  taxation,  some- 
times by  an  assessment  on  railways  in  proportion  to  mileage,  and  again  by  levying 
a  certain  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of  tne  railways  in  tne  State.  The  absolute 
lack  of  system  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  makes  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  these  provisions. 

In  Qualifications  we  find  less  although  some  variety.  It  is  generally  proTided 
that  tne  commissioner  or  commmissioners  shall  be  qualified  voters  of  their  respec- 
tive States;  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State,  and,  in  some  instances,  oiTthe 
United  States;  that  they  shall  have  attained  a  certain  aRe,  usuaUy  that  of  quali- 
fied voters,  and  finally  that  they  shall  have  no  financial  interests  in  any  ca  tiie 
railroads  over  which  they  are  expected  to  exercise  control. 

The  jurisdiction  of  railway  commissions  varies  from  controlling  railway  com- 
panies alone,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exercising  administrative  control  over  a  large 
combination  of  corporate  interests  representing  practically  the  entire  industrial 
life  of  the  Ck>mmon wealth,  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  strikmgly  illustrated  by  the 
industries  over  which  the  corporation  commission  of  North  uarolina  is  legally 
bound  to  exercise  supervision.  These  embrace  street  railways,  steam  railways, 
steamboat  and  canal  companies,  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  tele- 
phone and  telegjraph  companies,  banks,  building,  loan,  and  trust  associations. 
The  Pennsylvania  Dureau  is  required  by  law  to  exercise  administrative  control 
over  railways,  banks,  mining,  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  Dlinois, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  commissions  exercise  control  over  railways  and  ware^ 
houses.  The  New  York  commission,  in  addition  to  railways,  has  char^  of  sleej)- 
iug  and  drawing-room  car  companies.  Others  are  charged  witii  railway  and 
8treet  railway  comi)anies.  Others  also  with  bridges  and  ferries.  Not  a  few  of 
the  commissions  are  by  law  obliged  to  devote  mere  or  less  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  institutions  which  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. From  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  administration  the  tcoidency,  if 
such  exifsts,  to  empower  a  single  administrative  organ  to  exercise  control  over  a 
great  variety  of  industrial  establishments  can  not  receive  the  approval  of  thought- 
ful men.  All  of  our  great  industrial  establishments  represent  interests  which  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  other  features  which  are  cluuracteristic  only  of  similar 
establishments.  This  calls  for  special  agencies,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  con> 
centrate  all  their  efforts  in  that  particular  field.  The  inclusion  of  so  many  indus- 
tries inevitably  leads  to  a  division  of  interests,  and  the  ec^uaUy  inevitable  diminu- 
tion in  concentration  and  efficiency.  Special  tyx)es  of  industry  require  special 
administrative  agents,  and  that  tendency  in  our  laws  which  burdens  a  single 
administrative  organ  with  a  great  variety  of  complex  duties  can  not  be  looked 
upon  as  desirable.    It  is  beside  the  mark  to  attempt  to  maintain  that  a  large 

1  These  States  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kanau,  Ken- 
tn  'ky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Caiolliia,  N<Mth 
Dakota.  Oregon,  Bhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah.  Vermont,  Viiginia,  Waahlagton,  and 
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adminiBtratiye  body  can,  in  its  membership*  be  differentiated  in  sncb  away  as  to 
represent  in  a  consolidated  from  the  specialized  interests  of  all  the  different  lead- 
ing industries  of  a  State. 

Kailwav  commissions  are  frequently  divided  into  two  general  classes — advisory  i 
and  reflnilatiye— the  former  be&g  illustrated  by  the  commissions  of  States  like  I 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Alabama,  and  the  latter  b^  Illinois,  Iowa,  I 
Nebraska,  and  Texas.  So  far  as  a  formal  statutory  enumeration  of  specified  / 
powers  goes  this  classification  is  doubtless  correct.  But  we  should  not  lose  siKht  / 
of  the  fact  that  an  advisorjr  commission,  witii  its  powers  exercised  bv  thoroughly 
comx>etent  men  familial  with  the  railway  business  and  capable  of  nandling  the 
duties  of  their  ofiS,ce  with  facility,  may  in  the  long  run  accomplish  infinitely  more 
than  a  regulative  commission  of  the  strongest  t^pe,  represented  by  men  whose  L 
tenure  of  office  is  uncertain,  whose  familiarity  with  railways  is  the  most  imper-  / 
feet  and  superficial,  and  whose  purpose  in  the  attempt  to  exercise  their  duties  / 
must  at  best  be  vague  and  becloudecL  The  efficiency  of  all  control  and  regnila-  ^ 
tion  throuffh  commissions  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  man.  It  is  the  power  ) 
that  lies  behind  the  throne  which  vitalizes  the  machine  A  railway  commissioner 
in  a  State  embracing  some  of  the  most  important  railway  systems  of  the  country 
not  long  ago  made  the  statement  that  in  the  office  now  occupied  by  him  little 
was  done  except  the  gathering  of  statistics  and  the  giving  of  useless  advice.  He 
XK>inted  out  in  detail  how  the  efficiency  of  that  x>articular  office  had  varied  very 
pre&tlj  with  the  incumbency  of  different  types  of  men.  Without  anticipat- 
ing what  may  be  said  in  later  sections  of  this  report  it  will  add  something  to  the 
interest  that  may  attach  to  an  examination  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  different 
conmiissions  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  vital  weaknesses  of  all  the  legislation 
of  all  the  different  American  States  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads:  First,  the 
lack  of  adequate  administrative  machinery;  second,  the  lack  of  organic  connec- 
tion between  this  administrative  machinery  and  the  railways  on  one  hand  and 
the  public  on  the  other;  also,  this  same  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and  vital 
connection  between  the  railways  and  the  public.  To  bring  about  the  latter  there 
is  not  a  single  efficient  provision  in  all  the  railway  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  fact  that  railways  have  voluntarily,  and  in  some  instances  with  marked  suc- 
cess, brought  about  such  mutual  understanding  by  no  means  affords  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  provisions  establishing  such  organic  connections  by  law. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  in  America  the  weakest  line  is  capable  of  dictating 
with  success  to  the  strongest,  and  that  the  strongest,  finding  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weakest,  is  under  tne  circumstances  obliged  to  pursue  a  course  which  is  as 
ruinous  to  its  own  interests  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  No 
one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  know  the  railway  men  of  the  country  will  for  a  moment 
maintain  tnat  these  are  not,  as  a  body,  sincerely  desirous  of  serving  the  public  in 
the  best  possible  way.  Their  aspirations  and  ambitions,  altogether  legitimatelv 
and  necessarily  keeping  in  view  the  immediate  interests  of  the  corporations  which 
they  represent,  go  beyond  the  horizon  of  narrow  selfish  interests  and  take  into  view 
the  larger  field  of  mutual  prosperity  and  common  gain.  But  granted  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  railway  managers  and  officials  are  voluntarily  inclined  to  do  that  which 
we  believe  the  public  interests  demand,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  one  recalci- 
trant road  from  holding  out  and  demoralizing  the  entire  service  and  preventing 
the  ninety-nine  from  living  up  to  their  good  intentions?  The  sincere  desires  of 
the  best  ndlwa^  officials  may  be  frustrated  by  the  arbitrary  demands  and  reckless 
dictation  of  a  single  unscrupulous  manager.  In  this  point  lies  the  fatal  weakness 
of  American  railway  legislation.  One  feels  again  and  again  the  absolute  helpless- 
ness in  which  the  shipper  finds  himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  food  ran  way 
manager  on  the  other.  No  administrative  machinerv  has  been  provided  whereby 
this  one  outlaw  can  compulsorily  be  brought  into  harmonious  action  with  the 
ninety-nine  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  finally.  Demoralization  in  railway  affairs 
has  again  and  again  been  the  result  of  the  imposition  upon  the  ninety-nme  con- 
siderate officials  of  the  inferior  and  defective  code  of  the  one  unscrupulous  manager. 

In  view  of  the  ^eat  importance  of  commission  legislation,  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  give  m  greater  detail  the  provisions  governing  them.  Some  provi- 
sions which  are  common  to  many  laws,  such  as  those  relatme  to  certain  qualifi- 
cations of  commissioners  and  employment  of  secretaries,  clerks,  deputies,  and 
experts  by  these  commissions,  will  not  be  repeated  in  all  the  States.  Likewise 
those  clauses  j^veming  railway  taxation  and  railway  labor  and  the  duties  of 
commissions  with  respect  to  these  topics  will  be  omitted,  because  the  same  are 
included  in  special  reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  Nor  will  repeated  ref- 
erences be  made  to  reports  made  bv  commissions  to  governors,  auditors,  and 
other  officers  and  legislatures.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  mAMT^g  of  reports 
is  one  of  the  regfolar  duties  of  commissions. 
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Summary  of  commiMion  laws. — Alabavia, — ^Three  commissioners,  holding 
office  for  4  years,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Removable  by  the  supreme  court  on  impeachment,  like  other  State  offi- 
cers. The  conunission  may  settle  disagreements  oetween  connecting  roads  with 
appeal  to  chancerv  court;  exercise  general  supervisory  power  and  make  i^ccsn- 
mendations  to  railway  companies  and  sovemor,  to  whom  an  annual  rexwrt  must 
be  submitted.  Railways  shall  fumisn  necessary  information  to  commiasions. 
Commission  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  similar  bodies  in  other  States. 

ArkanacL8, — Three  commissioners,  elected  by  qualified  voters,  shall  hold  no 
Federal  offices;  railwavs  shall  submit  rate  schedules;  commission  may  make 
rates  and  approve  schedules;  no  change  in  rates  except  on  10  dajs'  notice;  they 
shall  investigate  and  hear  complaints;  railway  officers  shall  furnish  information; 
facts  as  found  by  commission  to  be  prima  facie  evidence;  may  employ  expert; 
examine  books  of  comi)anie8;  shall  determine  cost  of  reconstruction,  and,  on 
petition,  order  connections  and  fix  joint  rates;  report  annually  to  governor. 

^rt^ona.— No  commission. 

California. — Three  commissioners,  elected  by  districts  for  4  years;  legis- 
lature may  remove  by  two-thirds'  vote  (consult  constitution.  Article  XU,  sec- 
tion 22):  '*  The  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  summons  and  of  sub- 
poena in  like  manner  as  courts  of  record.''  Commission  hears  complaints,  and 
defendant  companies  shall  apx)ear  within  15  days;  decisions  and  grounds  upon 
which  same  are  based  to  be  given  in  writing;  shall  hold  public  session  in  San 
Francisco  every  month,  and,  if  necessary,  at  other  places. 

Colorado, — (Dne  commissioner  api)ointed  by  ffovemor,  with  consent  of  senate, 
for  2  years.  He  shaU  inspect  railways  and  malce  reoommendationa  to  them;  has 
no  power  to  change  noanner  of  operating  roads;  county  commissioner  or  25  citi- 
zens of  a  county  may  enter  complaint  before  commissioner,  who  shall  investi^te 
rates  and  so  on;  but  such  complainants  shall  bear  the  expense  of  investigation; 
commissioner  decides  on  appeal  the  ratio  of  cars  which  shaU  go  to  individual 
shippers;  he  maycall  and  examine  witnesses. 

Uonnecticut— -Three  commissioners  appointed  by  governor,  with  consent  of 
senate,  for  4  years;  one  to  be  a  lawyer,  another  a  civil  engineer,  and  the  third  a 
business  man;  commission  inspects  rail  ways  twice  each  year;  publishes  and  posts 
important  railway  legislation;  may  order  gates,  fliu^en,  signals,  and  so  on;  sub- 
poena witnesses;  investigate  accidents;  recommend  to  railway  companies  in  writ- 
ing things  conducive  to  public  safety  and  interest.  Appeal  from  decision  of  com- 
mission may  be  taken  to  superior  court. 

Delaware. — ^No  commission. 

Florida. — ^Three  commissioners  appointed  by  governor  and  s^iate  for  4  years. 
The  first  commission  was  comi)osea  by  law  of  1  lawyer,  1  railway  man,  and  1 
farmer;  succeeding  commissioners  elected  without  preference  to  vocation.  Com- 
mission has  x>ower  to  establish  classifications,  rates,  and  regulations  which  shaU 
be  just  and  reasonable;  hearings  mxust  be'  given  to  persons  and  corporations; 
decisions  of  commission  published  at  its  discretion;  oommission  may  examine 
books,  agents,  etc.;  non-compliance  with  laws  subject  railways  to  fines;  com- 
mission may  institute  proceedings  through  attorney-general;  railway  officers 
making  false  rei)orts  fined  heavily.  The  commission  has  judicial  power — '*  that 
said  railway  commissioners  are  hereby  vested  with  judicial  powers  to  do  or 
enforce  or  perform  any  function,  duty,  or  power  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
act,  to  the  exercise  of  which  judicial  power  is  necessary."  (Laws.  1899,  number 
89,  section  22.)  Commission  has  also  power  to  create  rating  or  basing  points: 
''  Provided  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  create  rating  or 
basing  points  at  places  where  competing  lines  meet,  or  where  water  or  other  com- 
petition exists,  and  to  brei^  the  continuity  of  rates  to  and  from  such  points,  so  as 
to  maintain  competition  between  rival  lines  and  points,  and  may,  in  fixing  the 
rate  upon  any  commodity,  take  into  consideration  the  competition  between  dif- 
ferent localities  or  shipping  points  producing  or  shipping  such  commodities." 
(Laws,  1899,  No.  89,  sec.  6.)  Duty  of  commission  to  bring  proi>er  matters  before 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Georgia. — Three  commissioners  appointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  6  years — 
one  a  lawyer  and  one  a  railway  man.  Commission  may  make  reasonable  and  just 
rates  and  regulations,  ''for  each  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State." 
They  shall  examine  rates  into  and  out  of  the  State;  may  examine  agents  and  offi- 
cers under  oath;  compel  evidence  to  be  given;  penalties  are  imposed  for  disobe- 
dience to  the  rules  of  the  commission;  commission  appeal  to  Insterstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  (Consult  Gl^orgia  commission  cases:  5  L  C.  C,  824;  99  Fed. 
Rep.,  52;  168  U.  S.,  144.) 

Idaho. — ^No  commission. 
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lUinots. — Three  commissioners  appointed  for  2  years  hj  governor  and  senate; 
commission  shall  **  visit  each  county''  twice  each  yeap and  examine  railways  and 
^warehouses;  may  bring  action  in  any  county  court  for  violations  of  law;  attorney- 
general  may  compel  compliance  with  orders  of  commission;  commission  in  its 
report  shall  i>ay  especial  attention  to  the  possibility  of  classifying  railways  in 
regard  to  rates  and  fares;  may  employ  civil  engineers. 

Indiana. — ^No  commission. 

lotoa, — Three  commissioners  elected  for  3  years;  commission  has  general  super- 
vision over  railwavs,  and  shall  investigate  matters  relating  thereto;  recommend 
changes,  examine  bridges  semiannually,  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oath,  and 
enforce  orders  through  district  courts,  but  tne  same  court  may  also  issue  injunc-' 
tions  if  the  orders  of  the  commission  seem  unjust.  (Marked  similarity  between 
this  and  the  Federal  act  reflating  commerce.) 

Kansas. — Kansas  commission  law  recently  declared  xmconstitutiona],  but  as 
shovdng  the  trend  of  legislation,  salient  features  of  that  law  are  here  inserted. 
The  law  created  a  court  of  visitation  composed  of  8  members — 1  chief  justice  and 
2  associates— elected  for  4  years.  This  commission  had  power  to  compel  adherence 
to  impartial  and  reasonable  train  service;  require  the  construction  of  depots, 
switches,  and  other  facilities;  regulate  intersections  and  joint  ox>eration  of  roads; 
prescribe  the  movement  of  trains  and  necessary  measures  of  safety  for  passengers 
and  employees;  reauire  uniform  appliances;  near  and  decide  cases  relating  to 
freight  rates,  switcning  and  demurrage  charges,  and  to  apportion  such  charges 
amons  connecting  railway;  regulate  rates  for  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots, 
inclucung  live  stock;  classify  freight  and  restrict  railways  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  to  charter  privileges,  and  compel  obedience  to  railway  law. 

Kentricky. — Three  commissioners  elected  bjr  districts  for  4  years.  No  power  to 
fix  rates,  but  a  law  of  1890  requires  commission  to  hear  complaints  of  extortion 
and  excessive  rates  *'  when  complaints  shall  be  made  to  the  railway  commissioners 
accusing  any  railroad  or  corporation  of  charging,  collecting,  or  receiving  extor- 
tionate nreight  or  passenger  rates  over  its  line  or  lines  of  railroads  in  the  Common- 
wealth, or  when  said  commission  shall  receive  information  or  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  rate  or  rates  are  being  charged,  collected,  or  received,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  as  speedily  as 
possible."  (Laws  1899,  chapter  2.)  In  addition,  commission  gives  notice,  fixing 
time  and  place  of  hearing,  hereupon  rates  may  be  agreed  upon  and  put  in  opera- 
tion on  10  days'  notice.  The  commission  shall  also  examine  through  rates  and 
bring  proper  matters  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  may  order 
improvements  and,  if  its  advice  is  not  heeded,  call  the  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  legislature  to  those  matters. 

Louisiana. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years  by  districts,  shall  inspect 
railways;  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  classification  of  rates;  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses.  Sheriffs  refusing  to  execute  and  enforce  process  or  order 
of  commission  subject  to  penalty  as  in  similar  civil  cases.  *'  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  commission  to  fine  and  commit  to  the  parish  prison  of  the  parish  where  the 
commission  may  be  in  session  at  that  time  any  witness  or  other  person  adjudged 
to  be  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  said  commission,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt before  the  district  courts  of  this  State."  Railways  may  appeal  from  deci- 
sions of  commission  to  courts,  pending  which  commission  orders  are  suspended. 

Maine. — Three  commissioners  for  8  years,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Commission  shall  examine  railways  and  rolling  stock,  and  give  certificate 
showing  their  condition  to  railway  companies;  may  reduce  speed  on  unsafe  roads; 
settle  disputes  among  connecting  hues;  order  erection  of  stations;  investigate  acci- 
dents; make  rulings  as  to  crossmgs,  which  are  final,  unless  appealed  from  within 
14  days;  compliance  with  orders  may  be  comi)elled  by  court. 

Maryland. — No  commission. 

Massachusetts. — Three  commissioners,  appointed  for  3  years  by  governor  and 
council;  commission  to  exercise  supervision  of  railways;  to  see  that  laws  are  com- 
plied with;  to  inform  corporations  of  necessary  improvements,  changes,  etc.;  to 
examine  condition  of  roads  on  com])laint  of  city  or  town  authorities;  to  investi- 
gate causes  of  accidents;  to  be  furnished  with  information  as  to  condition,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  roads;  to  examine  books,  accounts,  etc.;  on  request,  to  publish 
financial  condition;  summon  witnesses;  employ  experts;  approve  by-laws  of  rail- 
way relief  societies. 

Michigan.— OviQ  commissioner,  appointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  2  years. 
Commissioner  shall  examine  condition  and  management  of  railways;  examine 
tracks;  hear  petitions  for  better  railway  facilities;  subpcena  witnesses;  arbitrate 
on  joint  use  of  stations  and  terminal  facilities;  prescribe  uniform  systems  of 
accounting;  prescribe  forms  of  signals  and  order  automatic  bells  at  crossings. 
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the  same  tracks,  and  thuo  enforce  roles  of  justice.    The  fallacy  of  this  theory ' 
soon  discoyered,  bnt  the  archaic  clanses  continued  to  find  their  way  into  chartex& 

In  saxreyinff  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  one  is  impressed  witili  the 
promptaess  with  which  Japan  apparently  adopted  many  of  the  more  adranoed 
ideas,  as  expressed  in  legislation  of  other  countries,  and  for  this  reason  the  laws 
of  Japan  wul  be  considered  first.  England  naturally  takes  its  place  at  tiie  head, 
or  very  near  to  it,  because  of  the  yitafrelations  existing  between  the  laws  of  oar 
own  and  the  mother  country.  For  obvious  reasons  some  attention  is  also  paid  to 
English  colonial  history.  Prussia  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  some  fength. 
because  in  that  country  the  most  successful  sjrstem  of  State  railways  that  tiie 
world  has  tiius  far  known  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  leading  features  of  railway  legislation  of  other  countries,  France,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  other  foreign  States  will  be  considered.  Students  of 
railway  affairs  feel  the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  foreign  systems.  They  have 
the  feeling  that  the  eiroeriences  of  foreign  countries  have  not  yet  been  adequately 
brought  TOfore  us,  ana  that,  in  order  that  we  may  profit  by  whatever  lessons  sndi 
experience  may  convey,  a  much  fuller  presentation  of  the  subject  of  foreign  raH- 
ways  should  be  made.  It  is  needless  to  assert  that  this  paper  makes  no  such 
attempt.  All  that  the  writer  hopes  to  accomplish  in  these  paragraphs  is  to  point 
out  the  most  important  features  of  f oreifi^  charters  and  laws  in  their  bearing 
upon  practical  questions  of  regulation  ana  control. 

dasfliflcation  of  foreign  railways. — In  connection  with  the  discnssion  ol 
foreign  railway  legislation  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  kinds  of 
railways  recognized  in  the  laws  of  other  countries;  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
it  may  be  well  to  bring  together  here  the  classifications  of  the  leading  countries. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  trunk  and  branch  lines  only. 
In  England  no  real  classification  exists.  Etowever,  a  law  of  1868  imposes  less 
onerous  duties  on  *  *  li^ht  railways,"  this  term  implying  railways  the  speed  of  which 
does  not  exceed  25  miles  per  hour  and  whose  burden  is  not  greater  than  8  tons  per 
axle.  Prussia  has  from  the  first  recognized  primary  and  secondary  railways;  mit 
not  until  1892  were  narrow  gauge  ana  other  local  railways  incluaed  in  the  term 
* '  ran  way  "  at  all.  French  law  formally  recognizes  only  2  classes,  but  a  very  rigid 
administrative  division  of  the  first  class  into  2  subclasses,  really  creates  a  third  class 
of  roads.  These  8  classes  are,  the  primary  network  of  railways  of  general  interest, 
the  secondary  network  of  railways  of  general  interest, and  railways  of  local  interest. 
The  particular  class  to  which  a  railway  shall  belong  dei)ends  upon  the  place  which 
is  assigned  to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  the  * '  declaration  of  puluic  utility.'' 
Belgium  reco^zes  3  classes — ^railways  of  general  interest,  parochial,  and  nrnm 
railways.  In  Uolland  3  classes  also  exist — primary,  secondary,  and  regional.  The 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  classifications  are  essentially  like  that  of  Prussia,  includ- 
ing main  and  local  roads.  The  Italian  law  of  1879  distingnishes  between  4  classes, 
based  ux>on  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  railways  borne  respectively  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment  and  by  subordinate  politial  unities.  Secondary  railways 
are  divided  into  5  classes,  depending  upon  the  width  of  tracks,  speed,  curves, 
grades,  etc. 

The  convenience  of  classifications  of  this  kind  is  apparent;  and,  furthermore, 
such  classifications  are  in  themselves  a  recognition  or  varying  degrees  of  impor- 
tance attached  to  different  kinds  of  railways.  Under  the  laws  of  the  different 
States  in  the  Union,  except  for  purposes  of  taxation,  all  railroads  are  practically 
put  into  the  same  category  and  treated,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  as  if  they 
all  stooa  up#n  a  plane  of  intrinsic  equality.  A  short  and  insignificant  road  in  an 
isolated  comer  of  the  State  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  through  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  control  and  regulate  the  most  extensive  system  embracing  thou- 
Bands  of  miles  of  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  tracks.  Along  this  line,^x>reign 
legislation  may  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson  in  tnat  it  points  out  to  us  the  imperative 
necessity  of  recognizing  in  the  law  decisive  ^fferences  in  the  social  and  economic 
importance  of  different  railway  systems. 

Japan. — ^Apart  from  the  important  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  laws 
bearing  upon  administrative  organs,  the  fundamental  railway  law  of  Japan  is 
**  the  act  for  a  private  railway,"  x)assed  in  May,  1887.  Under  this  law  5  or  more 
persons  desiring  to  build  a  railway  for  the  transi)ortation  of  passengers  and  goods 
are  required  to  hand  in  an  **  estimation  "  of  their  project  to  the  central  govern- 
ment through  the  provincial  authorities.  The  estimation  is  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can articles  of  incorporation,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  5  sections: 

Section  I:  Name  of  company;  place  of  main  ofGlces. 

Section  II:  Names  of  termini  and  of  places  through  which  railway  is  to  pass; 
also  a  general  map  of  the  route. 
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Section  JH:  The  total  amonnt  of  capital  stock  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
shares. 

Section  IV:  Estimated  expense  of  building  road,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
tlie  probable  volume  of  business. 

Section  Y :  Names  and  addresses  of  incorporators;  also  the  number  of  shares  for 
ivMch  each  is  responsible;  but  the  number  of  shares  held  by  the  incorporators 
must  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

After  examining  the  estimation,  if  the  central  government  approves  of  the 
project,  a  preliminary  charter  may  be  granted  and  the  provincial  administration 
may  be  ordered  to  permit  the  incorporators  to  make  an  exact  statement  regarding 
the  lines,  work,  means,  probable  cost,  and  rules  of  the  company.  The  Govern- 
ment shall  reject  the  proposal  if  it  considers  that  the  new  railway  interferes  with 
other  railways  already  in  existence,  and  that  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  railway  can  not  be  fullv  demonstrated. 

If,  after  a  careful  investigation,  the  Government  recognizes  the  project  as  a 
desirable  one,  a  permanent  cnarter  shall  be  granted.  Until  the  permanent  char- 
ter is  granted  the  incorporators  can  not  receive  subscriptions  as  a  company; 
neither  can  they  begin  constructing  the  road. 

When  authority  to  do  so  has  been  granted,  the  company  must  start  within  6 
months  after  registration  in  the  work  of  construction,  and  must  finish  the  road 
within  the  term  indicated  within  the  charter.  If  sufficient  reason  exists,  an 
extension  of  the  charter  time  may  be  granted  on  application  to  the  provincial 
government  at  least  2  months  before  the  expiration  or  the  time  limit,  out  under 
no  circumstances  shsJl  this  extension  in  time  exceed  one- half  of  the  charter 
period. 

The  sections  on  eminent  domain,  right  of  way,  and  the  amount  of  land  which 
the  company  may  hold  are  almost  identical  with  similar  sections  in  American 
charters,  with  the  very  imi)ortant  difference  that  all  land  is  purchased  through 

f governmental  authorities.  In  case  the  railway  runs  through  public  lands,  such 
ands  must  be  bought  from  the  Government  for  an  agreed  price;  out  if  it  is  private 
land  which  the  company  proposes  to  cross  or  use,  the  Government  is  empowered 
to  purchase  the  same,  accordmg  to  the  provisions  of  such  laws  governing  such 
transactions,  and  then  to  sell  the  acquired  land  to  the  company.  Provisions  on 
crossing  public  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  as  well  as  on  the  construction  of 
bridges,  crossings,  fences,  gates,  embankments,  and  the  like,  are  much  like  similar 
parts  of  American  charters. 

As  soon  as  the  company  desires  to  open  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  road  for 
traffic,  a  communication  must  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  national  or  central 
railway  department,  now  the  department  of  communication.  The  department 
of  communication,  having  received  such  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  open  its  new  line  to  traffic,  shall  order  an  inspection  of  the  road,  with  respect 
of  gauge,  bridges,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  estimation.  If  the  inspection  is  satisfactory,  then  a  business  charter  or 
«*  grant  to  begin  business  '*  is  given  to  the  company.  This  charter  finally  author- 
izes tiie  corporation  to  do  business.  It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  Japanese 
system  the  entire  grant  of  franchise  to  the  company  is  divided  into  8  parts, 
beginning  with  the  preliminary  charter,  continuing  through  the  permanent 
charter  for  construction  and  equipment,  and  culminating  in  the  business  charter. 
The  first  or  the  preliminary  charter,  which  merely  gives  to  the  company  the  right 
to  make  detailed  estimates  and  surveys,  is  open  to  competition.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  no  competition  can  be  permitted  after  the  permanent  or  construction 
charter  has  been  granted. 

The  department  of  communication  is  required  under  the  law  to  send  inspectors, 
not  only  during  the  period  of  construction,  but  also  after  the  road  has  been  com- 
pleted; and  if  at  any  time  such  inspection  reveals  defects,  or  prejudices  public 
safety  and  comfort,  repairs  and  even  rebuilding  may  be  ordered. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  construct  telegraph  lines  on  the  right  of 
way  of  a  comi>any;  and  the  company  may  use,  on  payment  of  the  proper  price, 
such  telegraph  posts.  (In  Japan  the  telegraph  is  owned  by  the  Government) .  The 
company  must  give  up  the  use  of  a  part  of  its  land  and  station  houses,  without 
charge,  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  In  case  rebuilding  is  necessary  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Government  the  latter  shall  pay  the  actual  costs  of 
construction.  Regulations  relating  to  pay  for  the  mail  service  arQ  also  contained 
in  the  law,  as  well  as  provisions  governing  free  transportation  of  postal  and  other 
officials.  Prisoners  and  police  officers  may  travel  at  half  price,  and  in  time  of 
war  the  use  of  railways  ma^  be  determined  by  special  decree.  At  any  time,  if 
army  or  naval  officers  desire  improvements  or  changes  in  construction,  such  may 
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be  ordered  on  paying  the  actual  cost.  In  addition,  the  department  of  oomminii- 
cation  mav  order  all  private  railway  comi)ame8  to  do  thoae  things  which  are 
required  of  State  railways  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  public  safety  and  promot- 
ing tb.e  public  good.  All  regulations  of  State  railways  apply  to  private  rulways. 
umess  8x>ecially  ordered  otherwise.  If  a  company  desires  to  make  changes  in  tbt 
operation  of  its  road,  it  must  first  secure  permission  Arom  the  Qovemment.  BMes 
are  established  and  changed  under  the  oirection  of  the  department  of  oommuni- 
cation,  and  maximum  rates  are  established  in  the  law.  All  changes  in  train 
schedulee  must  be  reported  to  the  central  Government.  A  semiannual  report  is 
required  of  each  company,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  central  department  within 
40  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  report  is  inade. 

A  railwav  company  may  mortgage  a  part  of  or  the  entire  plant,  but  the  amount 
of  such  inoebtedness  shall  never  exceed  five-tenths  of  the  total  amount  paid  by 
subscribers;  no  dividends  can  be  declared  before  the  debt  for  that  term  has  been 
paid.    Other  provisions  govern  systems  of  accounting,  intersections,  and  junctions. 

The  (Government  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  railways  after  25  years  of  char- 
tered existence,  and  the  purchase  price  may  be  fixed  on  the  basis  oi  the  average 
price  of  shares  during  tne  5  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. Upon  any  violation  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  railway  companies,  or  upon 
any  violation  of  the  proper  use  of  railways,  the  Government  may  order  the  Sec- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  officers  or  authorize  the  State  railway  bureau  to  operate  the 
road;  but  in  case  the  State  continues  the  operation  of  a  railway  the  profits  aibcnie 
to  the  company. 

The  department  of  communication,  which  has  been  mentioned  a  ntmiber  of 
times,  is  divided  into  2  bureaus,  the  railway  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  operation 
and  accounting.  The  latter  has  charge  of  all  State  railways,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  network.  The  railway  bureau  supervises  and  controls 
private  railways  and  is  virtually  the  authority  which  grants  charters,  provided 
such  charters  do  not  unduly  interfere  with  existing  railways,  and  when  real  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  line  can  be  shown  to  eiast.  The  bureau  may 
establish  and  alter  rates  and  time-tables  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  discussed  above. 

The  notable  features  of  the  Japanese  law,  connected  with  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  and  the  purchase  of  land,  have  already  been  discussed.  A  third  pro- 
vision deserves  especial  attention.  This  relates  to  the  advisory  council,  in  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Japaneae  seem  to  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  t^ 
most  progressive  European  countries.  The  Japanese  advisory  council  is  composed 
of  not  more  than  20  persons,  representing  the  cabinet  departments,  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  and,  for  special  purposes,  members  with  limited  tenure,  who  serve 
as  experts  in  the  council.  The  powers  of  the  council  are  only  advisory,  and  relate 
to  questions  of  location,  construction,  financiering,  and  operation.  While  the 
department  of  communication  and  other  branches  oi  the  GK)vemment  may  direct 
inciuiries  to  the  council,  the  latter  may  also  act  on  its  own  initiative  and  bring 
its  conclusions  and  findings  before  the  proper  officials.  A  comparison  of  the 
Japanese  with  the  Prussian  councils  shows  important  differences  in  their  compo* 
.sition.  Under  the  Prussian  law  bureaucracy  is  guarded  against  by  the  exclniaon 
from  the  council  of  all  immediate  State  officials.  In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  law  specifically  provides  for  the  inclusion,  in  the  council,  of  cabinet  officers 
<ind  members  of  tne  Legislature.  In  this  respect  the  Japanese  council  system  is 
probably  inferior  to  the  Prussian.  Bureaucratic  influence  is  said  not  to  have 
made  itself  felt  up  to  the  present,  but  that  there  exists  a  real  danger  of  an  undue 
influence  in  an  advisory  body  of  this  kind,  when  its  members  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  However, 
Japan  deserves  credit  for  having  incorporated  in  her  laws  so  many  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  epoch-making  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

England. — The  history  of  English  railway  charters  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  charters  panted  in  the  United  States,  except  that  the  process  of 
mutilation  by  which,  dunng  succeeding  years,  numerous  important  provisions 
were  eliminated  from  them,  never,  developed  so  far  in  Engird  as  it  did  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  great  cropa  of  railway 
charters  which  marked  the  legislative  activity  of  our  numerous  States  did  not 
find  their  counterpart  in  England.  In  the  year  1825,  Parliunent  granted  no  less 
than  59  charters,  and  during  several  of  the  years  from  1840  to  1850  more  than  200 
charters  were  granted  in  each  year.  These  were  nearly  all  for  short  railwavs, 
just  as  in  our  own  country  numerous  local  lines,  projected,  constructed,  and  for 
a  while  also  operated,  under  separate  charters,  were  the  material  out  of  which  the 
present  systems  have  been  constructed.  The  Stockton  and  Dso-lington  was 
chartered  in  1820,  and  on  May  5,  1826,  Parliament  granted  the  epoch-making 
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Xiiverpool  and  Manchester  charter.  The  latter  is  a  long  and  cumbersome  docn- 
ment  of  200  sections,  many  of  which  are  archaic,  and  bear  the  impress  of  turnpike 
and  canal  charters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
important  charter,  for  these  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  found  in  the  best 
charters  granted  by  our  States.  In  another  place'  the  writer  has  traced  this 
sisiilarity  between  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  charter  and  chai*ters  granted  in 
the  United  States  through  the  provisions  bearing  upon  a  number  of  the  essential 
X>oint8  of  a  charter;  and,  as  result  of  this  parallel  study,  the  fact  has  been  firmly 
established  that  manv  American  charters  embody,  literally,  sections  of  English 
charters,  and  that  probably  all  the  American  charters  found  in  English  legislation 
their  form  and  content. 

£arly  attempts  were  made  in  England  to  lefi;i8late  through  general  laws.    The 
first  general  bill  for  railways  was  introduced  in  1836,  and  provided  that  *' divi- 
dends be  limited  to  a  certam  rate,"  and  that  Parliament  reserve  to  itself  the 
po^wer  to  fix  periodically  the  tolls  on  passengers  and  goods.    During  the  same 
jrear  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  LiOrds  advocated  a  forfeiture  clause 
in  railway  charters;  and  another  member  of  that  House  submitted  a  plan  under 
which  the  elaboration  of  the  English  railway  system  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
technical  board  approved  by  the  Peers.    A  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ezclnding  members  of  that  Mouse  from  railway  projects  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  interested,  indicates  another  phase  of  English  public  opinion  at  that 
time.    Following  the  example  of  the  earlier  turnpike  charters,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  a  periodical  revision  of  maximum- 
rate  schedules  every  21  years.    Although  none  of  these  resolutions  and  bills 
brought  about  immediate  changes,  they  are  important  in  that  thev  show  a  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  Parliamentary  leaders,  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
new  means  of  transportation,  out  of  which  were  later  to  grow  some  of  the  most 
complex  problems  with  which  administrative  authority  has  ever  had  to  deal.    In 
1842,  the  Doard  of  trade  was  empowered  to  appoint  insx>ectors  of  railways,  with 
sufficient  authority  to  postpone  the  oi)ening  of  railways,  to  pass  upon  by-laws  of 
railway  corporations  and  to  bring  legal  proceedings  against  companies  for  violat- 
ing '  existing  statutes.    The  board  of  trade  also  had  power  to  comi)el  railway 
conipanies  to  report  accidents  and  to  furnish  information  with  respect  to  railway 
traffic  and  rates.    The  first  commission  was  established  in  1846.    It  was  empow- 
ered to  do  essentially  those  things  which  the  board  of  trade  had  previouidy  been 
authorized  to  do.    Other  exx>eriments  were  made  with  a  different  type  of  com- 
mission, and  also  with  a  retransference  of  power  to  the  board;  but  adimnistrative 
control  was  not  placed  upon  a  permanent  footing  until  the  regulation  of  railways 
act  of  1878.    This  act  establisned  a  new  tribunal,  known  as  the  **  railway  com- 
missioners," composed  of  8  members,  1  exx>erienced  in  law  and  1  in  railway  mat- 
ters.   The  principal  duty  of  these  commissioners  was  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  **  reasonable  facility  section,"  of  the  act  of  1854,  the  exact  text  of  which  is 
here  inserted: 

**  Every  railway  company ,  canal  company,  and  railway  or  canal  company  shall, 
according  to  their  respective  powers,  afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  and  delivering  of  traffic  upon  and  from  the  several  railways 
and  canals  belonging  to  or  worked  by  such  companies,  respectively,  and  for  the 
return  carriages,  trucks,  boats,  and  other  vehicles,  and  no  such  company  shall 
make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  or  in  favor 
of  any  particular  person  or  company,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  in 
any  respect  whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  such  company  subject  any  particular  x>er- 
sons  or  company  or  any  ];)articular  description  of  traffic  to  an  undue  or  unreason- 
able prejudice  or  advantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever ;  and  every  railway  company 
and  canal  company  and  railway  and  canal  company  having  or  working  railways 
or  canals  which  form  part  of  a  continuous  line  of  railway  or  canal  or  railway  and 
canal  communication,  or  which  have  the  terminus,  station,  or  wharf  of  the  one 
near  the  terminus,  station,  or  wharf  of  the  other,  shall  afford  all  due  and  reason- 
able facilities  for  receiving  and  forwarding  all  the  traffic  arriving  by  one  of  such 
railways  or  canals  by  the  other,  without  any  unreasonable  delay,  and  without 
any  such  preference  or  advantage  or  prejudice  or  disadvantage  as  aforesaid,  and 
so  that  no  obstruction  may  be  offered  to  the  public  desirous  of  using  such  rail- 
ways or  canals  or  railways  and  canals  as  a  continuous  line  of  communication, 
ana  so  that  all  reasonable  accommodation  may,  by  means  of  railways  and  canals 
of  the  several  companies,  be  at  all  times  afforded  to  the  public  in  that  behalf." 

The  commissioners  also  had  power  to  enjoin  the  forwarding  of  the  traffic  of 
other  roads  on  request  of  railway  companies,  and  were,  furthermore,  empowered 
to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration. 


1  Meyer,  Early  Railroad  History  of  WlscoDsin,  Wis.  Hist.  Col.,  XIV. 
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The  law  of  1873  stood  nntil  1888,  when  it  was  8nx)er8eded  by  "An  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  railway  and  canal  traffic,  and  for  other  purposes/'  The  law 
of  1^  is  to  be  construed  as  one  with  that  of  1878  and  the  acts  amending  the  same, 
and  all  these  acts  "  may  be  construed  together  as  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  acts, 
1878  and  1888."  Under  the  new  law  the  railway  commission  is  composed  of  2 
permanent,  appointed  members,  and,  in  addition,  an  ex  officio  member,  being  1 
of  8  officers  representing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively.  The  ex 
officio  member  attends  only  the  sessions  held  in  the  country  represented  by  him, 
and  is  designated  in  England  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  Scouana  bv  the  lord  pres- 
ident and  vie  court  of  sessions,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
His  Majesty  appoints  the  2  x>ermanent  members  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  One  of  these  shall  be  of  experience  in  railway 
Dusinees.  The  law  specifies  the  commissioners*  salary,  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  other  details.  A  list  of  bodies  and  corporations  through  whom  complaint 
may  be  brought  is  enumerated,  including  harbor  boards,  common  councils,  and 
other  representative  bodies,  justices,  associations  of  traders,  chamber  boards, 
commercial  and  agricultural  societies,  etc. 

The  board  of  trade  may  require  security  for  costs  to  be  given  before  granting 
permission  to  bring  action  before  the  commission. 

The  commissiop  is  given  full  power  to  execute  existing  railway  reg^ations,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  questions  and  disputes  relating  to  rates,  to  order  traffic 
facilities  and  award  damages,  and,  in  ^neral,  exercise  full  supervisory  x>owers 
over  the  railways  of  the  country.  Sections  25  to  85,  inclusive,  of  the  act  relate 
to  classifications,  through  rates,  group  rates,  and  similar  matters.  Section  17  is 
one  of  great  importance  because  it  deals  with  a  subject  in  which  the  weakness  of 
much  American  legislation  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist: 

''(1)  Ko  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  commissioners  upon  a  question  of  fact,  or 
upon  any  question  regarding  the  locus  standi  of  a  complainant. 

'*(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  an  apx>eal  shall  lie  from  the 
commissioners  to  a  superior  court  of  appeal." 

In  order  to  show  that  the  conditions  out  of  which  English  l^n^lation  grew  are 
not  radically  different  from  those  which  shape  American  legii^ation,  brief  refer- 
ence will  here  be  made  to  Parliamentary  rei)ort8  of  1872, 1882,  and  1893.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1872  were  summarized  as 
follows: 

"1.  Past  amalgamations  have  not  brought  with  them  the  evils  which  were 
anticipated. 

'*  2.  Com];>etition  between  railways  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  can  not 
be  maintained  b^  legislation. 

**8.  Combination  between  railway  companies  is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to 
increase,  whether  bv  amalgation  or  otherwise. 

**  4.  It  is  lmx>ossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  determining  the  limits  or 
the  character  of  future  amalg^amations. 

"  5.  The  most  urgent  question  now  pressing  for  solution  is  whether,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  interest  or  the  public  is  adequately  provided  for  and 
protected,  and  is  not,  whether  any  and  what  improvement  can  be  made  in  rail- 
way legislation,  consistently  with  the  fair  rights  of  the  companies,  which  would 
protect  the  public  against  certain  evils  incident  to  the  present  system. 

**6.  The  self-interest  of  the  companies  alone  will  not  effect  the  object,  since! 
their  interest  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  interest  of  the  public;  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  statutory  obU- 
gation. 

**  7.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  certain  amalgamation  biIU« 
which  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  tne  committee, 
affords  opportunities  for  imposing  conditions  on  the  companies  which  may  bd 
desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

'*  8.  But  it  has  been  impossible  to  separate  the  consideration  of  such  conditioztf! 
from  the  consideration  of  measures,  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  witk* 
respect  to  all  railways;  and  such  measures,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  migbli 
remove  some  of  the  objections  to  the  present  and  future  amalgamation. 

*'9.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  committee  advise  further  legis&tion  of  a  genersl| 
character,  they  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  leg^dation,  the  meas^ 
ures  they  recommend  should  be  imposed  as  conditions,  so  far  as  applicable,  on  the 
companies  which  are  now  seeking,  or  which  may  hereafter  seek,  to  amalgamate 
with  other  companies." 

Conditions  which  prevailed  in  1882  are  carefully  described  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  to  Parliament  of  that  year.  Complaints  brought  against  rdl' 
way  companies  in  respect  of  freight  traffic— complaints  in  regiurd  to  passenflitf 
traffic  were  practically  not  made— were  arranged  by  the  Committee  under  6  dilte^ 
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ent  heads.  The  first,  relates  to  char^^  in  excess  of  rates  authorized  by  law;  the 
second,  shows  the  existence  of  discriminations  between  different  kinds  of  goods 
when  transi^rted  over  the  same  line  nnder  the  same  conditions;  the  th&d,  is 
directed  agiunst  discriminations  nnf  avorable  to  commodities  consumed  at  home 
and  preference  shown  to  export  goods;  the  fonrlh,  relates  to  discriminations 
between  rival  duppers;  the  fifth,  asserts  that  rates  were,  in  certain  instances, 
mnch  hi^er  than  they  had  been  many  years  before,  and  that  excessive,  thoagh 
not  ille^,  rates  prevent  traffic,  to  the  prejadice  of  the  public  and  of  the  railways; 
in  the  sixth,  the  question  of  obtaining  redress  on  the  part  of  private  individualfl 
is  dwelt  u];>on,  especially  in  cases  of  overcharges  and  discriminations;  and  finally 
that,  because  of  imperfect  classification  and  defective  schedules,  it  is  practicalljr 
impossible  for  private  shipi)ers  to  ascertain  the  x>articular  class  to  which  any  arti- 
cle belongs,  and  the  rates  which  are  applicable  to  it.  In  another  part  of  the  Par- 
liamentary report  reference  is  made  to  the  great  difficulty  which  private  -persona 
frequently  encounter  in  approaching  a  railway  companv  and  securing  informa- 
tion which  ought  to  be  at  their  disposal.  The  report  further  discusses  the  dis- 
gnted  questions  which  arise  out  of  station  and  terminal  facilities  and  services 
icidental  to  conveyance.  The  committee  called  attention  to  the  imperfect  clas- 
sification of  goods  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  classifications  and  in  the 
rates  based  upon  them.  Almost  everv  railway  comi>any,  says  this  committee, 
chiu'ges  rates  under  several  different  charters,  applicable  to  different  portions  of 
the  same  system,  and  that  in  some  cases  reference  must  be  made  to  more  than  50 
charters,  in  order  to  determine  the  various  rates  the  company  is  authorized  to 
char^.  The  committee  is  unable  to  discover  any  ^^eral  principle  on  which 
maximum  rates  have  been  fixed  or  in  accordance  with  which  articles  have  been 
classified;  and  in  many  cases  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  otherwise  so  uncertain  that  an  ordinary  trader  will  prefer  apply- 
ing to  a  railway  official  to  quote  the  rate.  Railway  charges  represent  all  sorts  of 
anomalies,  and  many  witnesses  urKed  the  general  advantages  in  fixing  rates  on 
some  intelligible  principle.  Another  complaint,  which  in  these  times  of  rapid 
railway  consolidanon  certainly  does  not  find  such  wide  application  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  reg^arding  the  needless  expense  involved  in  the  duplication  of  man- 
agements, as  illustrated  by  the  railways  of  Ireland,  which  were  then  represented 
by  270  directors,  87  secretaries,  20  managers,  and  a  corresponding  staff  of  subor- 
dinate officers  for  the  administration  of  railways  having  a  capital  of  £86,000,000; 
whereas  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England,  having  a  capital  of  nearly 
twice  that  amount,  is  managed  by  a  single  board  of  18  directors,  a  secretary, 
and  a  general  manager.'* 

Many  witnesses  testified  before  the  committee  to  the  relutance  of  traders  to 
make  compUdnts,  because  of  the  pecuniary  or  other  disadvantage  to  which  the 
railway  might  subject  such  a  witness.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  showed  that, 
because  of  the  great  interests  involved  in  the  litigation  and  the  losses  almost 
inevitably  accomx)anying  even  a  successful  suit,  together  with  the  ^eat  incon- 
Teniences  encountered,  shippers  were  prevented  from  bringing  action.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  however,  tnat  the  committee  did  not  hear  many  complaints 
ag^nst  personal  discriminations.  The  rex)ort  on  railway  rates  and  charges  for 
1808  contains  the  following  significant  sentence:  ''Very  few  cases  have  been 
brought  before  the  commission,  and  the  number  of  times  on  which  its  members 
have  Deen  engaged  in  court  has  not  averaged  more  than  28  in  each  year."  In 
£«nghuid,  as  well  in  the  United  States,  there  probably  exist  good  reasons  for  this, 
some  of  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  rex>ort  of  1882.  That 
legal  actions  should  be  so  few  is  not  surprising  when  com];>etent  authority  asserts 
tlmt  "law  reports  show  no  case  of  a  recovery  for  damages  resulting  from  a 
transx)ortation  rate  unreasonable  in  and  of  itself." 

It  is  facts  like  these  which  the  writer  had  in  mind  in  formulating  the  earlier 
statement  in  this  re];>ort  that  a  feeling  of  absolute  helplessness  was  bound  to  over- 
come an  ag^eved  shipper  after  investi^ting  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
through  wmch  our  railway  laws  are  admmistered. 

Canada. — The  three  charters  submitted  by  the  minister  of  railways  as  typical  of 
those  granted  under  Canadian  law  vary  in  length  from  2  to  6  octavo  pages.  Each 
of  the  charters  contains  a  preamble  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  petition  pre- 
viaosly  presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  names  of  the  incoiporators 
are  given,  and  the  project  is  ''declared  to  be  a  work  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada."  Section  806  of  the  general  railway  law  pronounces  certain 
Canadian  railways  works  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
vides that  every  branch  line  or  railway  now  or  hereafter  connecting  with  or 
crossing  these  lines  of  railway  shall  be  regarded  as  a  work  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada.  This  feature  of  the  Canadian  law  is  similar  to  the  declaration  of 
poblic  utility  required  under  French  law,  and  also  similar  to  declarations  made 
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nnder  earlier  laws  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  Canadian  ckarters  indkate 
that  there  is  room  for  those  yariations  in  law  which  grow^  oat  of  differeDoeein 
individual  and  local  conditions.  A  railway  projected  through  a  thinly  setfeied 
frontier  district  is  very  different  from  one  to  be  operated  in  a  densely  populated 
fertile  country.  This  the  Canadian  charters  recognize  and  the  genial  law  per- 
mits. The  8X)ecial  railway  acts  of  Canada  are  little  more  than  a  means  of  {bo- 
viding  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  road  authorized  nnder  l^e  act,  and 
specifying  to  what  extent  provisions  of  the  general  law  shall  or  shall  not  appiyin 
tnat  particular  case.  These  charters  state  the  amount  of  capital  stock  to  lie  lasoed. 
and  places  a  definite  limitation  uiK)n  any  future  issue  of  bonds,  debentures,  (x 
other  railway  securities  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  railway  constructed. 
This  supplies  a  noteworthy  provision  in  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  American  railway  charters  was  found.  'EboiOi  the  gen- 
eral law  and  the  special  charters  specify  to  what  extent  public  aid  may  lie 
received;  and  one  oi  these  special  charters  makes  provisions  for  aereements  wift 
other  railways,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  shari^oldfirB  and^ 
governor  in  council. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  railway  law  of  Canada,  attentka 
should  be  called  at  the  outset  to  the  list  of  definitions  with  which  the  act  opens. 
Much  confusion  and  indefiniteness  has  resulted  from  this  lack  of  definitian  in 
American  laws.  The  Canadian  law  defines  such  terms  as  **  company,''  "  county/ 
** court,"  *'  department," **  deputy,"  "goods," ** highway,"  ''inspecting engineer/ 
** judge,"  "justice,"  "lines,"  "map  or  plans,"  "near,"  "owner,"  "railway," 
" railway  company,"  "sheriff,"  "special  act,"  "toll,"  "tariff,"  "the  nndertak- 
ing,"  and  "working  expenditure."  Neither  the  American  interstate-oonuiiate 
act  nor  the  general  laws  of  our  States  contain  definitions  of  the  term  **railwaT.~ 
(The  so-called  definition  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  does  not  define.) 

Supreme  administrative  control  over  railways  is  vested  in  a  railway  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  composed  of  the  minister  of  railways  and  canaJs,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  minister  of  justice,  and  two  or  more  other  mesr 
hers  of  the  Queen's  privy  council  for  Canada,  who,  from  time  to  time,  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council.  For  purposes  of  com]^ariaon  with  t^ 
powers  of  American  railway  commissions,  the  powers  of  the  railway  committee 
of  Canada  are  here  stated  in  full: 

The  railway  committee  may —   • 

(a)  Regulate  and  limit  the  rf^te  of  sx)eed  at  which  railway  trains  and  locooio- 
tives  may  be  run  in  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  in  any  class  of  cities,  towns,  or 
villages  described  in  any  reflation;  limiting,  if  the  said  railway  committBe 
thinks  fit,  the  rate  of  speed  within  certain-described  portions  of  any  city,  tov&. 
or  village,  and  allowing  another  rate  of  speed  in  other  portions  tiiereof — whic^ 
rate  of  speed  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  6  miles  an  hour  unless  the  track  is 
properly  fenced. 

(o)  Make  regulations  with  resi>ect  to  the  use  of  the  steam  whistle  witJiin  anj 
city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(c)  Make  re^^ations  with  respect  to  the  method  of  passing  from  cme  car  fa> 
another  either  inside  or  overhead,  and  for  the  safety  of  railway  employees  while 
passing  from  one  car  to  another,  and  for  the  coupling  of  cars. 

{d)  Impose  penalties,  not  exceeding  |20  for  each  offense,  on  every  person  who 
offends  against  any  regulation  made  under  this  section — ^which  praialties  shall  be 
recoverable  upon  summary  conviction. 

2.  The  imposition  of  any  such  x>enalties  shall  not  lessen  or  affect  any  other  fift- 
bility  which  any  person  may  have  incurred. 

11 .  The  railway  committee  shall  have  x>ower  to  inquire  into,  hear,  and  detemiiae 
any  application,  complaint,  or  dispute  respecting — 

(a)  Any  right  of  way  over  or  through  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  any  camnasr. 

(b)  Changes  in  location  for  lessening  a  curve,  reducing  a  gradient,  or  ben^tii^ 
the  railway,  or  for  other  purposes  of  public  advantage. 

(e)  The  construction  or  branch  lines  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  loD^i^tL 
but  not  exceeding  6  miles. 

(d)  The  crossing  of  the  tracks  of  one  company  by  the  tracks  of  anotiier. 

(e)  The  alignment,  arrangement,  disposition,  or  location  of  tracks. 

(/)  The  use  by  one  company  of  the  tracks,  stations,  or  station  grounds  of 
another  company. 

(flf)  The  construction  of  works  in  navigable  rivers. 

01)  The  construction  of  railways  upon,  alon^,  and  across  highways. 

\i)  The  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  fencmg  the  approa<mee  to  catMsin^oa 
railways  constructed  or  under  construction  on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  1884,  sfaallte 
borne  by  the  company  and  the  municipality  or  person  interested. 
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{j )  The  compensation  to  be  made  to  any  person  or  comx>any  in  respect  of  any 
work  or  moHsnre  directed  to  be  made  or  taken,  or  the  cost  thereof,  or  the  pro];>or^ 
tion  of  such  cost  to  be  borne  by  any  person  or  company. 

{k)  Tolls  and  rates  for  the  transportation  of  i>assenger6  and  freight. 

h)  The  adjustment  of  sach  tolls  and  rates  between  comx>anie8. 

(m)  Bnnning  powers  or  haulage. 

(n)  Traffic  arrangements. 

(o)  Transshipment  or  interchan^  of  freight. 

(p)  Unjnst  preferences,  discriminations,  or  extortions. 

iq)  Any  hignway,  street,  ditch,  or  sewer,  water,  gas,  or  other  pipes  or  mail  s 
over  or  tlurongh  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  the  company. 

(r)  Any  matter,  act,  or  thing  which  by  this  or  the  special  act  is  sanctioned, 
required  to  be  done,  or  x>Tohibited. 

ia  addition,  the  committee  has  power  to  investigate  accidents,  and  to  inspect 
railways  and  accessory  works,  examine  books,  papers,  administer  oaths,  and  so  on. 
An.  im];>ortant  difference  in  the  powers  of  the  Canadian  and  American  commissions 
lies  in  the  standing  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian  committee.  Subject  to 
modifications  by  its  own  order,  **  every  decision  and  order  of  the  railway  com- 
mittee shall  be  final;  provided,  always,  that  either  x>art^  may  petition  the  gover- 
nor in  council,  and  the  governor  in  council  may,  in  his  discretion,  rescind,  change, 
or  vary  such  order  as  he  deems  just  and  proi>er.*' 

The  jyrovisions  of  the  law  relating  to  incorporation  contain  nothing  noteworthy 
except  that  some  definite  relation  is  maintained  between  capital  stock  and  the  length 
of  the  ndlway,  and  that  a  financial  qualification  is  required  of  directors,  no  share- 
holder being  eligible  to  this  ];>osition  unless  owning  20  shares  of  stock  absolutely 
in  his  own  right.  Petitions  for  a  private  charter  must  be  heard  by  the  minister 
of  railwavs,  and  if,  after  such  hearing,  the  desirability  of  building  the  projected 
road  has  been  established,  this  official  issues  a  certificate  declaring  such  x>rojected 
road  to  be  necessary  in  the  public  interest.  Plans  and  surveys  are  required  con- 
taining a  general  description  of  the  land,  names  of  owners  and  occupiers,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  such  map  or  plan  and  profile. 
The  minister  examines  these  plans  and  must  permit  persons  interested  to  secure 
access  to  the  same.  Finally,  when  the  road  is  completed,  another  map  must  be 
dei)06ited  with  the  minister  within  6  months  after  the  opening  of  traffic.  The  law 
contains  specific  provisions  governing  crossings  and  junctions.  Periodical  inspec- 
tions are  required,  and,  upon  the  report  of  an  inspecting  enraieer,  a  railway  may 
be  condemned,  repairs  and  modifications  ordered.  The  bv-Iaws  and  rules  of  the 
company  must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  approved  by  tne  governor  in  council; 
until  such  approval  has  been  given  the  same  have  no  force  or  effect. 

Bates  are  established  in  the  first  instance  by  the  company  itself;  but  the  gov- 
ernor in  council,  through  the  minister,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  uniform 
classifications  of  freight,  which  the  comx)any  is  bound  to  accept;  and  all  rates 
must  finally  be  approved  by  the  governor  in  council.  Schedule  and  rates,  after 
revision  by  the  governor  in  council,  must  be  published  and  posted  and  kept  in 
places  convenient  of  access  for  shippers.  Provisions  on  discriminations  and 
special  rates  are  much  like  analogous  sections  in  American  laws  and  equally 
strong  in  their  prohibitions.  The  influence  of  water  competition  is  recognizea,  and 
companies  are  ];>ermitted  to  discriminate  under  the  s&ess  of  such  competition; 
but  secret  rates  of  any  kind  are  forbidden. 

Although  one  railway  company  is  enjoined  from  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquir- 
ing i^ares  of  stock,  bonds,  and  securities  issued  by  anotitier  railway  company  in 
Canada,  close  traffic  arrangements  may  be  entered  into  under  the  law,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  will  indicate: 

"  The  directors  of  any  company  may,  at  any  time,  make  and  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  with  any  other  company,  either  in  Canada  or  else- 
where, for  the  regulation  and  interchange  of  traffic  passing  to  and  from  the 
company's  railways,  and  for  the  working  of  the  traffic  over  the  said  railways 
respectively,  or  for  either  of  those  objects  separately;  and  for  the  division  and 
apportionment  of  tolls,  rates,  and  charges  in  respect  of  such  traffic;  and  generally 
in  relation  to  the  management  and  working  of  the  railways,  or  anv  of  them,  or 
any  x)art  thereof,  and  of  any  railway  or  railways  in  connection  therewith,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  21  years;  and  to  provide,  either  by  proxv  or  otherwise, 
for  the  ap];>ointment  of  a  joint  committee  or  committees  for  the  oetter  carrying 
into  effect  any  such  agreement  or  arrangement,  with  such  powers  and  functions 
as  are  considered  necessary  or  exx)edient;  subject  to  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
tiie  stockholders  voting  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  also  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  in  council." 
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The  above  are  the  most  noteworthy  feattues  of  the  Canadian  law.    The  nsoal 

Eroviflions  relating  to  safety  appliances,  bells,  whistles,  regolarity  of  trains, 
andlin^  of  baggage,  guarding  croesinffs,  investigating  accidents,  etc.,  are  incor- 
porated m  the  act;  but  all  these  are  rather  of  a  secondary  natnre  and  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  analogous  sections  of  the  best  laws  in  our  own  States. 

India. — The  early  Indian  railway  charters  took  the  form  of  contract  between 
the  East  India  Gomx)any  and  the  railway  comx>anies.  To  iUostrate  this  early 
tyx)e  of  charters,  the  leading  features  of  the  contract  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsnla  Railway  will  be  given. 

The  Qreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  under  an  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  maintaining  such  railvirays  as 
the  company  jointly  with  the  Elast  India  Cbmi>any  might  determine.  In  the 
determination  of  the  route  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
railway  company;  also  in  the  construction  of  the  ros^,  and,  in  addition,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  lands.  The  East  India  Company  reserved  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing grades,  fixing  the  weight  of  rails,  and  the  manner  of  laying  thean.  The 
usual  provisions  governing  tne  capital  stock  and  its  division  into  shares  were 
inserted.  The  number  and  speed  oi  trains  to  be  operated  bythe  railwav  comnany 
was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  rates  chargea  for 
passengers  and  freight  were  likewise  subject  to  approval  by  the  East  India  Com- 
X>any ,  and  whenever  the  net  receipts  exceeded  10  per  cent,  reductions  in  rates  were 
to  be  made.  The  East  India  Company  reserved  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway 
company  on  6  months*  notice  at  the  end  of  25  and  also  50  years,  and  at  the  end  of  90 
years  the  charter  was  to  expire  and  the  entire  railway  buildings  and  fixtures  wm« 
10  levwt  to  the  East  India  Company  on  payment  of  the  full  value  of  the  plant.  In 
the  board  of  directors  the  company  was  represented  bv  one  member.  Periodical 
accounts,  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  roaa,  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  East  India  Company.  If  at  any  time  the  East  India  Company  should  find 
the  service  inadequate  or  unsafe,  and  should  be  compelled  to  order  rex)airs  or 
improvements,  the  same  could  be  ordered  done  at  the  exx)ense  of  the  railway 
companv  by  vnthholding  the  sums  of  money  thus  expended  from  the  interest 
which  the  £ast  India  Company  had  guaranteed  to  the  ndlway  company. 

The  later  railway  charters  of  India  are  in  most  essentials  similar  to  those  of 
England  and  Canada,  with  the  exception  that  the  secretary  of  state  is  cai>able, 
under  the  law,  of  exercising  unusuaDy  large  powers.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
almost  absolute  control  over  the  railways.  Tne  State  reserves  important  rights, 
which  will  be  considered  under  the  general  law,  and  insists  upon  systematic  train 
service  and  adequate  facilities  of  traffic  in  general.  The  military  f eatnres  are 
somewhat  important.  The  charter  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  granted 
in  1892,  and,  like  the  general  laws,  begins  with  a  number  of  definitions.  The 
road  is  located  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under  whose  guid- 
ance, likewise,  stations,  equipment,  and  improvements  are  ordered.  Maximum 
and  minimum  rates  are  not  provided,  but  all  rate  schedules  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  secretary.  Railway  property  may  be  used  for  establisAung  tele- 
graph lines,  and  all  employees  in  the  telegraph  service  must  be  provided  with  &«e 
transportation.  The  secretary  of  state  becomes  financially  responsible  for  capital 
outlays,  but  the  company  pays  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  keeps  such  accounts  as 
the  secretary  of  state  may  require.  AH  moneys  must  be  handed  to  the  secretary 
and  accounts  audited  by  nim.  Net  earnings  are  to  be  divided  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  railway  comi>any  in  pro];>ortion  to  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  them  resjiectively.  Junctions  with  other  railways  may  be  established  if  this 
is  necessary  for  the  x>erf ection  of  the  railway  system  of  India.  This  same  subject 
is  more  fuDy  dwelt  with  in  the  general  laws,  which  will  next  be  considered. 

Like  the  general  law  of  Canada,  the  Indian  Railways*  Act  begins  with  a  number 
of  important  definitions,  including  such  terms  as  "ferry,'*  **  inland  water,"  "  rail- 
way administration,**  ** railway  servant,**  "inspector,**  "goods,"  "rollin|f  stock,*' 
etc.  Administrative  power  over  railways  is  vested  in  a  railway  commission ,  com- 
X>osed  of  8  members,  1  law  and  2  lay  commissioners.  One  of  the  lay  commissioners 
must  be  experienced  in  railway  aftairs.  The  law  commissioner  shall  act  as  chair- 
man. The  commission  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  out  of  complaints  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  agreements  required  or  authorized  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
such  other  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  it  on  application  through  the  governor- 
general  in  council.  In  hearing  cases  the  commission  may  exercise  all  the  powers 
which  are  exercised  in  the  hearing  of  an  original  civil  suit  by  a  high  co&*t.  A 
majority  decides,  and  the  "  final  order  in  the  case  shall  be  by  way  of  injunction 
ana  not  otherwise.**  As  in  case  of  Canada,  no  api>eal  lies  from  the  commission 
upon  any  question  of  fact  on  which  2  of  the  commissioners  are  agreed.  In  case 
of  an  apx>eal  from  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  court,  of  which  the  law  com- 
missioner was  a  judge,  shall  hear  the  same.    The  governor-general  in  council 
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may  make  rules  regolatiBg  proceedings  before  the  commissioners  and  enabling 
them  to  carry  into  effect  tne  provisions  of  the  law,  and  he  may  also  prescribe  fees 
to  be  charged  for  proceedings  before  the  commissioners.  Sx)ecial  reiwrts  on  each 
case  are  to  be  sabmitted  by  the  commission  to  the  goyemor-general. 

Acting  throngh  the  commission,  the  governor-general  exercises  supervisory 
powers  m  the  constmction  and  maintenance  of  railways.  The  latter  may,  by 
notification  in  the  official  paper,  invest,  absolutely  or  snbiect  to  conditions,  any 
local  ^vemment  with  an^  of  the  ];>ower8  or  functions  of  the  governor-general  in 
council,  under  the  law,  with  respect  to  any  railway;  and  he  may  also  by  that,  or 
a  like  notification,  declare  what  local  government  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exercise  of  powers  or  functions  so-conferred,  be  deemed  to  be  the  local  govern- 
ment in  res^  to  the  railway. 

The  sanction  of  the  governor-general  is  necessary  before  the  opening  of  a  rail- 
way, and  follows  an  inspection  of  the  road  with  respect  to  rolling  stock,  track, 
in  regard  to  width,  weight  of  rails,  strength  of  bridges,  etc.,  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment, and  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  railway  can  be  oi>enea  to  the  pubhc 
without  danger. 

Joint  traffic  arrangements  are  specially  provided  for  as  follows: 

*'Any  railway  comx>any  *  *  *  may  from  time  to  time  make  with  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  and  carry  into  effect,  or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  make  witn  any  other  railway  administration,  and  carry 
into  effect,  an>  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  the  following  purix)ses,  namely; 

*'  (a)  The  worong,  use,  management,  and  maintenance  of  any  railway; 

*'  (&)  The  supply  of  rolling  stock  and  machinery  necessanr  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  clause  (a)  and  of  officers  and  servants  lor  the  conduct  of  the 
traffic  of  the  railway; 

**{e)  The  paymfints  to  be  made  and  the  conditions  to  be  x)erformed  with  rei^iect 
to  such  walking,  me,  maDagemflot,  and  maintaiuBioe; 

**  (d)  The  intmshange,  accommodation,  and  conveyance  of  traffic  being  on,  com- 
ing from,  or  intended  for  the  resjiective  railways  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
the  fixing,  collecting,  apportionment,  and  appropriation  of  the  revenues  arising 
from  that  traffic; 

''(e)  Ghsnerally  the  giving  effect  to  any  such  provisions  or  stipulations  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  in  this  section  mentioned  as  the  con- 
tracting parties  may  think  fit  and  mutually  agree  on: 

*'  Provided  that  the  agreement  shall  not  affect  any  of  the  rates  which  the  railway 
administrations  i)arties  thereto  are,  from  time  to  time,  respectively  authorized  to 
demand  and  receive  from  any  person,  and  that  every  person  ^all,  notwithstand- 
ing the  af;reement,  be  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  railways  of  any  rail- 
way administrations  x>arties  to  the  agreement,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
ana  on  i)ayment  of  the  same  rates  as  he  would  be  if  the  agreement  had  not  been 
entered  into.*' 

The  law  calls  for  periodical  reports  from  railway  comi>aniee  and  establishes 
maximum  loads  for  might  cars.  Established  rates  must  be  ix)sted  where  they 
are  easily  accessible  to  shippers,  and  in  case  of  disputes  over  terminal  charges  the 
g[ovemor-general  may  direct  the  commissioners  to  make  a  decision.  Discrimina- 
tions and  preferences  are  nrohibited  under  the  law.  The  granting  of  passes  is  made 
unlawful.  In  addition,  the  law  grants  the  necessary  {xnice  ];>owers,  and  includes 
other  provisions  relating  to  safety  in  traffic  and  the  fixing  of  responsibility  in 
case  of  accidents. 

Kew  South  Wales. — ^The  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  like  those  of  other 
AustraliEui  States,  are  owned  chiefiy  by  the  government,  although  private  rail- 
^^  still  exist,  and  charters  for  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  granted  in  the 
different  States.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  private  cluurters  granted  there, 
the  chief  points  of  such  a  charter  granted  by  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
ui  1898  wm  here  be  outlined. 

In  the  first  place;  it  may  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  act  itself  contains  as  full 
&  de6cri];ytion  of  the  pro];>osed  route  as  is  found  in  most  of  the  better  charters 
panted  in  American  States.  A  detailed  description  of  the  route  is  appended  to 
the  charter  as  a  part  of  the  act.  This  will  be  reproduced  in  Appenmx  I  to  this 
report,  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  Quite  in  harmony  with  long-established 
custom  in  £ng:land  and  English  colonies,  the  charter  opens  with  a  preamble, 
^hich  is  likewise  reproduced  in  the  appendix.  The  earlier  sections  of  the  charter 
authorized  a  certain  person  to  construct  three  railway  extensions.  The  gauge  is 
^ad<$  to  conform  with  that  of  government  railways;  crossings,  gates,  fences,  and 
^ins  are  provided  for,  and  tne  general  technical  features  of  the  undertaking 
PJI^ught  into  harmony  with  the  plans  Jipon  which  government  railways  are  c  >n- 
^^^cted.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  railway  commissioners  have  advisory 
powers.    The  charter  establishes  maximum  rates  for  passengers  and  freights,  and 
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further  provides  that  these  mazimtim  rates  may,  if  necessary,  be  increased  with  the 
ax>proval  of  the  railway  commissioners.  A  large  part  of  the  charter  is  taken  up 
with  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
appointment  of  arbitrators  is  provided  for,  and  these  in  tnm  appoint  an  nmpire, 
who  has  final  decision  upon  matters  in  which  the  arbitrators  disagree.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  valuation  of  property  shall  be  ascertained  and  apportionment  of 
the  costs  of  arbitration  are  described.  On  the  whole,  these  provisions  are  essen- 
tiidly  similar  to  those  found  in  the  better  charters  of  American  States.  An 
important  right  is  reserved  to  the  State  by  giving  railway  commissoners  **  run- 
ning powers*" over  this  private  railway;  provided,  however,  that  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  shtdl  never  seriously  interfere  with  the  ordini^  traffic  uxk>ii  the 
railway  nor  deprive  the  public  of  the  use  of  such  railway.  The  incorporator  is 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary  rules  and  by-laws  ^veming  the  times  of  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  cars,  preventing  the 
smoking  of  tooacco  and  the  commission  of  any  other  inconvenient  and  disagree- 
able thing  connected  with  railway  traffic,  to  issue  proper  tickets  and  prescribe 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  same— in  short,  the  incorporator  is  given  full  power  to 
manage  the  railway,  subject  to  the  approval  of  governmental  authoritiee. 
Another  right  reserved  by  the  State  is  that  of  purchase.  At  any  time,  on  giving 
due  notice,  the  incorporator  may  be  required  to  sell  his  railway  property  to  the 
government  upon  payment  of  a  fair  valuation  of  the  same,  including  compensa- 
tion for  compulsory  sale  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  In  case  of  differences  as  to 
the  value  of  the  railway  property,  a  metnod  of  arbitration  is  provided  for  in 
accordance  with  the  public  works  act  of  1888.  All  private  railways  are,  as  has 
been  before  indicated,  subject  to  the  railwav  commissioners. 

The  railway  commissioners  are  organized  under  the  government  railways  and 
tfamwaprs  act  of  1888.  This  act  opens  with  definitions  covering  such  terms  as 
** commissioners,"  ** governor,"  **  justices,"  *' magistrates"  and  ** minister,"  '* pre- 
scribed railway  vessel,"  and  so  on.  As  a  whole,  the  act  deals  witii  the  manage 
ment  rather  than  with  the  construction  of  railways,  an  attempt  being  made  in 
the  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  former.  The 
railway  commission  is  comxKxsed  of  8  persons  appointed  bjr  the  governor.  The 
commissioners  are  empowered  to  appomt  the  necessary  assistants.  All  govern- 
ment railways  are  placed  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  tne  commission.  The  own- 
ership of  railways  and  tramways,  piers  and  wharves,  lands,  telegraph  posts  and 
Hues,  and  all  other  thingB  constituting  a  part  of  the  railway  system  are  vested 
in  fee  simple  in  the  commission.    All  railway  propert;)r  is  exempted  from  taxation. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commissioners, 
these  embracing  all  things  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  r^way 
system.  They  are  enjoined  from  giving  preferences  to  persons,  corporations,  or 
industrial  sections,  and  in  no  case  can  special  rates  be  quoted  to  one  person  or 
interest  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  open  to  all  others.  *  *  The  reasonable  facili- 
ties "  clause  of  the  English  act  of  1854  is  in  substance  inserted.  The  commission- 
ers have  power  to  i»6ue  passes  to  members  of  the  legislative  council,  the  legislative 
assembly,  officers  of  parliament,  persons  of  distinction  visiting  the  colony  or  offi- 
cially engaged  in  some  public  dutv,  and  to  certain  former  officeholders  enumer- 
ated in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  act,  and  including  cabinet  officers,  justices, 
executives,  presidents  of  councils,  and  speakers  of  assemblies. 

While  the  commissioners  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  management  of 
railways,  they  must  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  regulation  and  conslraction; 
and  before  the  second  reading  in  the  leg^isiative  assembly  of  any  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway  the  commissioners  shall  transmit  to  the 
minister  a  statement  showing  their  estimate  of  the  traffic  on  each  proposed  new 
line  and  any  other  returns  likely  to  be  derived  from  such  new  line.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  commissioners  must  be  placed  before  the  assembly  bv  the  minister 
before  the  bill  can  be  read  a  second  time.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  disputes 
arising  out  of  bills  of  lading  and  rates  charged  for  freight  traffic.  Quarterly 
reports  must  be  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  minister  and  annual  reports 
to  the  parliajnent. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  State  are  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 

All  the  Australian  States  have  been  remarkably  free  from  railway  accidents; 
nevertheless  this  commission  has  ample  x)ower  to  investigate  such  accidents  as 
may  occur  and  order  whatever  improvements  may  be  x>06sible  and  necessary  to 
avoid  their  recurrence  in  the  future.  Thirty-two  different  subjects  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  law  regarding  which  the  commissioners  may  make  rules  and  by-laws. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these  different  topics;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
cover  all  phases  of  ndlway  traffic  and  do  not  differ  from  similar  regulations  on 
other  roads. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  law  is  the  establishment  of  an  elab- 
orate system  of  railway  service.  All  employees,  excepting  occasional  super- 
nnmeraries,  are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  under  a  board  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  govemor.  A  record  of  all  examinations  and  appoint- 
ments must  be  kept  and,  in  case  the  number  of  successful  candidates  in  an  exami- 
nation exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  names  of  such  successful 
candidates  are  placed  upon  the  books  and  their  appointments  follow  as  vacancies 
may  occur  in  the  order  of  their  relative  ranks.  Original  appointments  are  made 
npon  probation  for  a  x)eriod  of  6  months,  after  which  such  appointments  may  be 
made  x>ermanent  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  stating  that  such  probationer  performed  the  duties  of 
bis  position  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner.  Promotions  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  railway  service  are  made  on  the  basis  of  comx)etitive  examinations. 
Officers  at  the  head  of  the  different  branches  of  the  railway  service  have  ];>ower, 
for  good  cause,  to  reduce  emplovees  in  rank,  and  even  to  dismiss  them  from 
office;  however,  such  employees  have  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  sue  the  com- 
missioners in  any  court  for  such  dismissal,  or  for  any  other  cause.  The  usual 
police  provisions  and  ptmishments  for  fi*audulent  and  other  misdemeanors  are 
contained  in  the  law. 

France. — ^Por  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  railway  history  of  Prance  has 
been  the  history  of  the  **  conventions  "  or  contracts  made  between  the  Government 
and  the  0  great  railway  companies.  In  no  country  has  territory  been  parceled 
out  so  systematically,  and  no  pretense  is  made  of  active  competition  between  the 
different  lines,  for  each  controls  quite  absolutely  its  own  district. 

The  earliest  history  of  Prench  railways  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  Up  to  1883 
charters  were  granted  containing  practically  no  restrictive  features  and  no 
reserved  rights  of  the  State.  In  later  years  the  State  usually  reserved  the  ri^ht  of 
repurchase  or  caused  a  railway  to  revert  to  the  State  after  a  certain  period  of 
time;  these  provisions  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  earliest  Prench  charters.  Pas- 
senger traffic  was  not  then  considered  of  importance,  and  charters  contain  no  ref- 
erence to  it.  A  very  simple  schedule  of  freight  rates  was  used;  and  the  entire 
project  left  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

In  1838  a  turning  point  was  reached,  for  in  that  year  a  law  **  on  expropriation 
for  causes  of  public  utility  *'  was  enacted,  after  which  a  declaration  of  public 
utility,  which  has  remained  an  essential  preliminary  ste]j  to  this  day,  was  neces- 
sary before  a  railway  could  be  chartered.    Prederick  List,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified with  the  early  railway  history  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  had 
elaborated  a  complete  system  of  French  railways,  which,  however,  did  not  in 
those  earljr  years  appear  to  be  within  the  resources  of  the  State.    He  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  Government,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  part  as  a  result  of  his  agi- 
tation that  500,000  francs  were  set  aside  for  the  study  of  railways  in  Prance.    In 
1835  a  new  set  of  conditions  was  inserted  in  Prench  charters.    Corporate  life  was 
limited  to  99  years  and  the  x>owers,  duties,  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  care- 
fully described  in  from  40  to  50  different  sections.    The  Government  had  evi- 
dently seen  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  earlier  method  of  laisser  f aire. 
As  early  as  1835  a  plan  was  x>roposed  for  the  construction  of  certain  main  lines  bv 
the  Government  and  the  building  of  branch  lines  through  private  effort.    Witn 
some  modifications  this  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  1842,  under  which  railway  com- 
panies provided  the  rolling  stock,  while  the  Government  contributed  heavily  to 
the  cost  of  construction.    The  crisis  of  1847  comx>elled  the  State  to  assume  the 
operation  of  several  of  these  roads  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of 
traffic.    As  a  result  of  this  reaction,  the  Government  refused  to  give  direct  finan- 
cial aid;  although  in  1851  governmental  authorities  encouraged  railway  building 
with  much  vigor  through  the  establishment  of  great  railway  corporations.    The 
number  of  raUway  companies  was  never  so  great  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States— due  in  paJt  perhaps  to  the  early  reaction  a^inst  the  theoiy  of  free  com- 
petition.   In  1^  there  were  but  33  railway  compames  in  existence;  in  1855, 24;  in 
1857, 11;  and  in  1859,  excepting  S  subordinate  lines,  only  6,  constituting  the  ^eat 
companies  of  to-day.    The  feverish  activity  which  had  prevailed  in  railway  circles 
during  the  early  fifties  received  a  setback  during  the  crisis  of  1857,  as  a  result  of 
which  railway  builcdng  practically  ceased  for  a  time.    The  investigation  of  the 
railway  crisis  of  1857  led  to  the  contracts  of  1859  between  the  Government  and  the 
railways.    The  conventions  of  1859  divided  the  railways  of  Prance  into  2  groups, 
«iown  as  the  old  and  the  new  networks,  resx)ectively;  to  the  former,  including 
the  6  great  railways  of  the  country,  the  Government  guaranteed  a  certain  normal 
amount,  while  to  the  latter  it  guaranteed  a  certain  rate  of  interest.    Prom  1859 
to  1876  numerous  other  agreements  were  made  with  a  view  of  correcting  the 
errors  which  hadcrept  into  the  estimates  of  1859.    In  1876  Prance  entered  upon  a 
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career  of  State  railways.  Freycinet,  whoee  "  progTamme  "*  of  t*7S  became  law 
the  following  year.  wa8  the  champion  of  this  system.  His  programme  involr^  i 
carefol  elaboration  of  the  present  railway  systems  through  the  c^nstmctioii  «.< 
new  lines  by  the  State.  He  estimated  that  10  or  12  years  would  be  sufficient  v^ 
carry  out  his  programme  and  practically  to  complete  the  "normal  railways"— 
that  is,  stand^o^-^uge  main  lines.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  programnte, 
railway  construction  was  prosecuted  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  o^untry. 
There  was  a  lack  of  concentration  of  effort  and,  as  a  result  of  the  division  '^ 
energy  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  land,  progress  in  construction  w^as  cbec^^l 
whenever  the  treasury  found  itself  in  difficulties.  It  was  sc^n  found  that  ih* 
execution  of  Freycinet 's  programme  was  impossible,  and  in  In^  the  GoTemment 
entered  into  the  conventions  or  contracts  under  which  the  great  railwi&y  systeic« 
of  France  do  business  to-day. 

Under  the  contracts  of  1H83  the  railway  comiMmies  bound  themselves  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  roads  embraced  in  Freycinet  s  programme,  and  to 
construct  the  so-called  *'  third  network."  The  former  division  into  old  and  new 
network  was  abuidoned.  EventuaUy,  companies  might  come  into  possession  *'£ 
other  lines  in  case  a  declaration  of  public  utility  was  issued.  The  Grovemment 
reserved  control  of  further  extensions  of  the  different  systems.  The  ch^rtend 
railways  were  henceforth  to  be  constructed  by  the  State,  out  the  companies  muFi 
advance  25,000  francs  per  kilometer  and  supply  the  rolling  stock.  The  remainder 
of  the  capital  necessary  for  construction  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  companies  to 
the  State,  but  the  State  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortize  the  stock  of  the 
company  in  74  years.  In  ease  the  earnings  of  the  company  are  inadequate,  and 
the  State  must  pay  out  of  the  treasury  sums  of  money  to  make  up  the  guarant«red 
rate  of  interest,  such  sums  with  interest  must  be  returned  by  the  companv  out  of 
future  earnings.  Indebtedness  incurred  under  the  contracts  of  1859  on  tiie  pan 
of  the  companies  was  to  be  liquidated  Under  the  new  contracts  by  assuming  that 
advances  had  been  made  to  the  respective  companies  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
their  indebtedness  tmder  the  earlier  contracts. 

Reference  to  the  sections  on  classification  of  foreign  railways  will  recall  th$ 
administrative  division  of  French  railways  into  three  classes.  General  laws  gov- 
erning the  incorporation  of  railway  companies  for  the  construction  of  each  of 
these  classes  have  been  enacted  by  the  national  legislature.  These  laws,  while 
distinct  from  one  another,  are  identical  in  their  arrangement  and  very  similar  in 
their  contents.  The  differences  existing  between  the  general  laws  governing 
railways  of  general  interest  of  normal  width,  and  railways  of  general  intere^ 
with  narrow  tracks  are  only  such  secondary  variations,  which  naturallv  result 
from  the  different  degrees  ox  imxK>rtance  represented  by  these  2  classes  of  roads. 
And  in  comparing  the  general  law  for  the  construction  of  local  railways,  the  dif- 
ferences noticeable  are  still  of  minor  significance,  the  latter  law  containing  only 
69  sections,  while  the  other  2  laws  contain  70.  In  the  case  of  local  railways. 
Part  IV  of  the  law  containing,  among  other  things,  a  classification  of  freight  and 
charges  for  transportation,  rates  must  be  supplied  for  every  road  chartered,  ^i^iule. 
in  case  of  the  otner  2  classes  of  railways,  these  rates  are  prescribed  in  the  laws 
themselves.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  also  be  recalled  t^t  in  some  of 
the  early  American  chaxters  the  rates  established  involved  2  X)arts,  one  being 
assumed  as  a  charge  for  **  toU,"  or  the  privilege  of  using  the  road,  and  the  other 
a  charge  for  transportation,  or  a  return  for  services  actually  performed,  la  sU 
8  of  the  French  laws  this  division  of  the  aggregate  price  of  transportation,  into 
a  charge  for  toll  and  a  charge  for  transportation,  is  maintained. 

Under  these  general  laws  the  minister  of  public  works  has  supervisory  power 
over  the  railways  of  the  country.  All  projects  for  the  construction  of  new  lines 
must  first  receive  his  approval.  The  i>etition  for  a  charter  must  be  accom^ianied 
by  a  map  and  profile  statins  distances,  grades,  and  curves,  and,  in  additicHi,  it 
must  contain  a  memoir  in  which  the  necessity  of  the  projected  railway  and  it": 
beneficial  influence  on  social  and  economic  life  are  established.  The  minister  ot 
public  works  has  power  to  order  the  establishment  of  stations,  freight  houses 
and  to  supervise  the  construction  of  tracks.  The  law  prescribes  that  all  materiai 
used  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  certain  minimum  requirements,  such  as  weight 
of  rails,  are  indicated.  The  conditions  tmder  which  the  right  of  eminent  domaiii 
can  be  exercised  are  described,  and  all  incorporators  are  boimd  to  maintain  the 
entire  road  in  good  condition.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  purchase 
the  entire  railway,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  price  is  to  be  determined  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  law.  The  relation  between  railways  and  the  poet-office  is  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Government  to  maintain  tol^praph  lines  on  the 
the  riffht  of  way.  It  general,  it  may  be  asseried  that  the  8  laws  illustrate  the 
French  love  of  system.  First,  a  systematic  classification  was  establiehed,  and  then 
a  law  enacted  to  govern  the  railways  in  each  class. 
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of  their  duties  of  supervision;  And  any  railway  official  who  is  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  is  not  dismissed  by  the  management  may  be  per- 
emptorily discharged  by  the  federal  council.    The  number  of  tiains  per  day  in 
each  direction  is  specified,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  speed  prescribed.    In  addi- 
tion, the  railway  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  regular  Swiss  railway  reg- 
ulations.   Passenger  cars  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  American  plan,  and  j3i 
trains  must  contain  a  si)ecified  number  of  classes  of  coaches,  unlej^s  expressly  per- 
mitted to  do  otherwise  by  the  federal  council.    On  demand  of  the  council  pas- 
senger coaches  may  be  attached  to  freight  trains.    Rates  of  fare  are  fixed  for 
each  of  the  different  classes  of  passengers,  being  20  per  cent  less  in  case  of  height 
trains.     Children  under  8  years  of  age  must  be  transported  free,  and  those  from 
3  to  10  years  old  at  half  fare.    Freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  different 
classes  of  animals  are  fixed  in  the  charter,  and  differences  m  rates  are  allowed  in 
case  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  shipments.    A  clasf<ification  of  freight  is  also 
included  with  corresponding  rates  for  the  different  classes.    All  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  federal  council  2  months  before  the  railway  is  open 
for  traffic.     The  rates  may  be  lowered  whenever  more  than  G  per  cent  net  profits 
are  realized.    In  case  of  clisa^eement  upon  this  point  between  the  railway  com- 
pany and  the  federal  council,  the  national  assembly  shall  decide.     On  the  other 
hand,  w^henever  rates  are  not  high  enough  to  iirovide  adequately  for  the  expense 
of  operation,  they  may  be  raised  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  council.    The 
railway  company  is  reciuired  to  maintain  a  reserve  fund  and  a  benefit  fund  for  its 
employees.    In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law,  all  railway 
employees  are  required  to  carry  insurance.    In  common  with  provisions  of  the 
general  law  of  1872,  this  charter  reserves  to  the  State  the  right  of  repurchase  at 
any  time  after  the  expu-ation  of  80  years  of  the  life  of  the  charter  on  3  years* 
notice,  and  on  every  1st  of  May  thereafter.    The  comi)any  is  to  hand  over  the 
property  in  firnt-class  condition,  and  all  rights  of  employees,  with  respect  to  the 
benefit  fund  and  insurance,  are  guaranteed  in  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  proj^erty 
of  the  road  to  the  State.    Should  the  railway  property  be  in  imperfect  condition 
and  the  reserve  fund  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  State  to  repair  such  defective  por- 
tions, a  sum  of  money  shall  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  price  equal  to  such 
deficiency  in  the  reserve  fund.    The  purchase  price  is  determined  under  the  char- 
ter as  follows:  In  case  the  railway  is  purchased  before  the  year  1935,  the  price 
paid  shall  bo  25  times  the  average  of  the  net  profits  of  the  10  years  preceding  the 
^ving  of  notice  of  such  contemplated  purchase  to  the  company;  if  the  repurchase 
18  made  between  1985  and  1950,  the  price  shall  eciual  22ir  times  the  average  net 
profits  of  the  last  preceding  10  years;  and  if  the  repurchase  is  made  in  1950, 20  times 
such  average  net  profits.    The  net  profits  are  defined  as  that  sum  th at  remain s  after 
all  expenses,  including  contributions  to  the  reserve  and  amortization  funds,  have 
^yeen  met.    In  case  the  State  does  not  purchase  the  road  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  period  of  80  years,  the  company  may  take  its  choice  between  a  refund  of 
the  original  cost  of  construction  or  a  price  fixed  by  the  federal  court,  which  tri- 
bunal shall  also  decide  all  other  questions  with  respect  to  redenii>tion.     In  case  the 
Canton  in  which  the  proposed  railway  is  to  be  constructed  has  already  purchased 
the  railway,  the  federation  nevertheless  has  the  right  of  repurchase  along  with 
all  other  rights  and  privileges  which  may  have  been  conf eiTed  upon  the  cantonal 
authorities. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  railway  company  organized  to  construct  and  operate 
the  secondary  road,  using  electricity  as  motive  power,  is  essentially  like  the  charter 
jvhich  has  just  been  described,  only  differing  in  certain  details.  The  corporate 
".^®.of  this  company  is  limited  to  80  years,  and  the  approval  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  The  width  of  the  track  is  pre- 
scribed, and  the  period  during  which  construction  is  to  be  completed  is  likewise 
indicated.  The  federal  council  may  establish  the  speed  of  trains  and  approve 
the  type  of  cars  to  be  used.  The  minimum  number  of  trains  in  each  direction  is 
^xed;  and  rates  are  indicated,  though  w^ithout  reference  to  different  classes  of 
passengers.  As  to  freight  and  the  transportation  of  animals,  the  same  classifica- 
won  IS  adopted,  althougn  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher.  The  State  reserves  sim- 
*w  ngiitg  of  repurchase,  but  the  price  is  fixed  at  22i  times  of  the  net  profits  from 
TK^v^®  expiration  of  the  charter. 

^he  discussion  of  general  railway  legislation  in  Switzerland  will  be  confined  to 
a  tew  of  the  more  important  landmarks,  bojdnning  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
^Jis  of  1848.  Under  this  constitution  the  federation  reserved  the  power  to  under- 
ex^  P^^lic  works  in  its  own  interests  or  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  at  public 
^^pense.  For  this  purpose  it  was  empowered  to  exercise  the  right  of  expropria- 
nrP-'  j?^  ^*^  power  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  public  works  which  might 
prejudice  mUitary  interests. 

IGa t)l 
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From  that  day  to  tho  present  time,  Switzerland  has  had  its  series  of  laws  cxil- 
minating  in  the  important  repurchase  act  of  1898,  under  which  the  present  scheme 
of  nationalization  of  railways  is  being  carried  ont.  The  idea  of  State  railways 
had  its  beginning  in  the  law  of  1852,  according  to  which  the  federation  reserved 
the  right  to  permit  either  cantonal  governments  or  private  com^nies  to  construct 
railways.  The  culmination  of  this  idea  found  its  expression  m  article  1  of  the 
law  of  1897: 

'*  The  federation  may  purchase  and  operate  on  its  own  account,  under  the  name 
of  '  Federal  Swiss  Railways,'  all  those  Swiss  railways  which,  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic or  military  significance,  serve  the  interests  of  the  Eidgenossenschaft  or  of 
tho  major  part  of  the  same,  when  these  can  be  acquired  without  making  dispropor- 
tionate sacrifices." 

Thus  the  laws  of  1858  and  1897  constitute  the  *.*  boundary  posts  "  between  public 
and  nrivate  railway  enteii)ri80  in  Switzerland.  Under  the  former  law,  construc- 
tion by  the  State  was  considered  chiefly  as  a  possibility,  while  under  the  latter  it 
is  regarded  as  an  immediate  probability.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  1897  places 
the  entife  railway  system  in  the  hands  or  the  federation,  while  that  of  1852  left  it 
between  the  cantons  and  private  companies. 

The  next  important  law  is  that  of  1872,  which  brought  order  and  system  into 
Swiss  railway  legislation.  Before  that  time  much  confusion,  incoherence,  and 
uncertainty  had  existed  in  railwav  statutes,  all  of  which  was  done  away  with  by 
the  systematizing  and  unifying  innuence  of  the  new  law.  Besides,  the  law  of  18^42 
is  in  many  of  its  essential  features  still  operative  thi'ough  their  incorporation  in 
later  acts.  This  law  placed  a  time  limit  upon  corporate  life  granted  m  charters, 
and  restricted  tiansf erence  of  charter  privileges  to  direct  assent  of  federal  author- 
ities. Time  limits,  during  which  construction  could  be  completed,  were  also  fixed, 
and  provisions  baling  in  ^^ew  sound  financial  organization  introduced.  .The 
Gk>verniiient  reserved  the  right  to  order  the  establishment  of  stations,  double 
tracks,  and  other  facilities.  Railways  were  obliged  to  submit,  on  completion  of 
a  line,  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  expense  of  construction  to  the 
Bundesrath.  Mails  wore  to  he  transported  free ,  and  the  Government  had  the  pri^^- 
lege  of  using  the  roads  during  times  of  war.  The  manner  of  establishing  rauway 
rates  was  i)rescribed,  and  system  and  unity  were  introduced  into  the  clarification 
of  rates,  as  well  as  into  the  physical  organization  of  the  railway  system. 

Another  imi)ortant  step  toward  uniformity  was  accomplished  in  the  enactment 
of  a  * '  noimal  concession  bill. "  As  the  name  indicates,  this  law  furnished  a  normal 
charter,  the  provisions  of  which,  it  was  assumed,  would  be  incorporated  in  every 
railway  charter  to  be  granted  in  the  future,  only  individual  and  local  variations 
requiring  modified  forms.  The  railway  companies  had  been  reluctant  to  demand 
the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  any  manner  interfering  with  what  they  con- 
sidered their  charter  i)rivi leges.  Both  the  law  of  1875  and  the  normal  charter  law 
assert  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  enact  general  laws  which  supersede  the  special 
charters  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  conflict  between  them.  The  charters  |^antea  dur- 
ing tho  years  following  this  legislation  contain  repurchane  i)rovi6ions.  What 
these  were  is  not  essential,  since  the  law  of  1898  contains  what  is  applicable  to 
this  subject.  In  1883  and  in  1896  so-called  accounting  laws  were  passed.  These 
were  a  necessary  iweliminary  to  the  later  repurchase  act,  in  that  they  brought 
about  greater  uniformity  in  systems  of  railway  accounting,  and,  in  addition,  pro- 
vided the  data  uix>n  which  calculations  of  the  repurchase  price  could  be  made. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  methods  of  accounting  prescribed  under  these 
laws  resulted  in  lower  valuations  being  placed  upon  railway  property  and  a  con- 
seciuent  saving  in  rei)urchase  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Under  the  federal 
law  of  1897,  api)ro\'cd  by  a  heavy  majority  of  the  referendumin  1898,  the  federa- 
ation  is  empowered  to  rei)urchiise  all  the  Swiss  railways  in  accordance  with  the 
repurchase  provisions  of  their  respective  charters  and  the  general  law.  The  funds 
necessary  for  such  repurchase  are  to  bo  raised  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  The 
entire  indebtedness  is  to  be  canceled  within  60  years  hy  means  of  a  well-elalM>rated 
plan  of  amortization  proscribed  in  the  law.  Other  plans  may  be  adopted  in  case 
of  mutual  agreement  uet ween  tho  coiuimnies  and  the  Government.  The  ultimate 
measure  of  success  of  tho  Swi^s  scheme  of  nationalization  can  only  be  awaited 
with  interest.    It  is  at  present  altogether  too  early  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  it. 

In  the  management  of  their  railways  tlie  Swiss  have  adopted  a  system  similar 
to  that  which  will  be  described  in  case  of  Pi'ussia.  The  railway  side  of  the 
administration  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  general  directory  of  from  5  to  7  members 
and  5  circuit  directories,  the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  former.  These  two 
classes  of  administrative  organs  maybe  considered  as  the  legally rosxx)nsible  rail- 
way authorities.  Running  parallel  with  these  are  two  other  classes  of  authori- 
ties, advisory  and  deliberative  in  their  nature.    These  are  the  administrative 
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conncil  and  the  circuit  railway  council.  In  the  organization  of  these  bodies  the 
representation  of  political,  economic,  and  social  interests  is  made  the  chief  aim. 

Austria. —In  order  to  illustrate  the  most  important  features  of  Austrian  rail- 
way legislation,  the  chief  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  in  1868  to  the  Austrian 
Northwestern  Railway  will  here  be  presented. 

The  minister  of  trade  is  the  authority  upon  whom  the  final  approval  of  the  plan 
devolves,  and  no  changes  and  modifications  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State.  The  franchise  is  granted  for  a  period  of  90  years, 
during  which  time  the  c^ompany  is  protected  agamst  the  construction  of  competi- 
tive lines.  The  State  may  purchase  the  road  at  any  time  after  30  years  of  corpo- 
rate life;  and  in  case  State  pni-chase  does  not  take  place  before  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  the  railway  shall  revert  to  the  State  without  compensation  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  limit.  The  incorporators  are  also  bound  by 
all  tiie  provisions  of  the  general  laws  of  1851  and  1854.  The  time  limits,  during 
which  construction  shall  be  begun  and  completed,  are  established  for  different 
sections  of  the  road  and  not  for  the  road  as  a  whole,  as  is  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  must  permit  connections  to  be  made  with  other  railways 
at  any  time,  and  the  incorporators  must  furnish  bond  in  cash  or  negotiable  securi- 
ties for  the  faithful  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  Telegraph  lines 
may  be  constructed  by  the  Government  on  the  right  of  way  without  special  com- 
pensation to  the  company,  and  mails,  together  with  necessary  employees,  must 
be  carried  free  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  the  stipulated  amount  of  pay 
may  be  exacted  by  the  company.  Maximiun  rates  are  fixed  in  the  charter  for 
bodi  passengers  and  goods  on  the  zone  system,  which  was  elaborated  and  gener- 
ally adopted  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1899.  Special  rates  must  be  pub- 
lished as  well  as  the  regular  rates,  and  tke  State  authorities  have  power  to  reduce 
rates  whenever  net  profits  exceed  a  certain  amount.  Rates  are  also  fixed  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  In  case  of  famine  and  want, 
special  rates  known  as  ** famine  rates"  may  be  established.  The  charter  limits 
the  indebtedness  of  the  road  and  makes  provisions  for  the  amortization  of  the 
same. 

Charters  granted  in  1865  and  1870  are  essentially  like  the  one  just  described, 
only  that  in  one  instance  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  Northwestern  charter, 
and  the  document  containing  this  reference  is  abbreviated  in  a  manner  very  simi- 
lar to  that  in  which  New  York  charters  were  abbreviated  by  reference  to  the 
Attica  and  Buffalo  charter.  One  of  the  companies  is  specially  bound  to  build 
whatever  branches  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  tenitory  in  which 
the  road  lies.  In  another  charter,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  State  may 
become  a  stockholder,  representation  of  the  State  in  the  management  of  the  road 
is  provided  for. 

These  charters  contain  no  reference  to  pooling,  although,  as  is  well  known, 
pooling  is  legally  permitted  in  Austria.  All  roads  entering  into  a  pool  must  be 
duly  represented  in  the  commission  which  draws  up  the  pooling  arrangements, 
and  all  such  arrangements  are  subject  to  sux>ervision  by  State  authorities. 
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Early  development. — More  attention  is  given  to  Pmssia  than  to  any  other  for- 
eign stato  }>eciui8e  of  the  significance  which  theHystem  of  state  railways  in  Prussia 
has  attained  in  the  railway  history  of  the  world.  Prussia  has  develoi)ed  a  system 
which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  and  w^hich,  in  many  respects,  is  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind.  In  the  earlier  history  of  Prussian  railways  one  can  find  tendencies 
similar  to  those  which  are  discernible  in  the  historical  development  of  railwiivs 
in  every  other  country;  but  the  manner  in  which  Prussian  legislation  met  va^iou^ 
contingencies  affords  instructive  lessons  to  those  countries  in  which  legislative 
bodies  pursued  a  different  course.  Pnissia  was  not  the  first  Grerman  country  to 
begin  the  construction  of  railways.  One  very  important  road  was  built  in  Sax- 
ony before  the  first  great  Prussian  railway  was  built;  and  a  short  road  from 
Nuremberg  to  Furth  was  the  first  modern  railway  in  the  present  Greniian 
Emi)ire.  The  latter  will  be  briefly  considered,  because  in  its  projection  tliinirs 
were  done  which  are  quite  typical  of  procedure  in  connection  with  early  German 
railway  projects.  For  purposes  of  comparatWe  study  a  presentation  of  the  pres- 
ent legal  and  administrative  organization  of  Prussian  railways  would  perhaps  be 
sufficient;  but  in  its  local  history  there  are  so  many  instructive  lessons  that  one 
can  not  afford  to  pass  over  Prussian  railway  development  from  its  beginning  to 
the  i)eriod  of  radical  reorganization  in  1894,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  presc'ut 
system  rests. 

The  Nuremberg-Piirth  Rail^^ay. — The  history  of  the  Nuremberg-Furth  Rail- 
way dates  back  to  1814,  when  a  prominent  Bavarian  engineer  began  to  interest 
himself  actively  in  railway  projects.  Not  until  1832,  however,  when  John  Schar- 
rer,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  revived  the  project,  was  work  begun  in 
earnest  which  led  to  the  completion  of  the  road  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
men  who  were  associated  with  Scharrer  were  practical  business  men,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  entered  upon  the  novel  undertaking  of  a  railway  shows 
that  their  enterprise  rested  upon  business  principles.  By  actual  count  they  deter- 
mined the  number  of  people  that  traveled  between  the  two  cities.  The  result 
showed  a  daily  average  of  1,184  persons  on  foot,  494  in  carriages,  and  108  vehicles 
of  various  kinds.  From  this  daily  average  they  estimated  the  annual  movement 
of  persons  between  Nuremberg  and  its  suburb,  Flirth,  at  612,470  persons,  and 
39,420  pleasure  trips.  On  the  basis  of  this  count  a  detailed  plan  and  estimate 
were  elaborated,  fixing  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  company  at  132,000 
gulden,  on  which  an  annual  return  of  at  least  12  per  cent  was  estimated.  The 
stock  was  sold  on  May  14, 1833.  The  largest  part  of  it  remained  in  the  two  cities 
between  which  the  railway  was  to  be  built,  and  the  Government  became  a  share- 
holder to  the  extent  of  200  gulden.  Following  this  the  shareholders  secured  a 
royal  charter  and  a  confirmation  of  their  statutes,  by  which  the  company  securt^d 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  building  and  operating*  a  railway  between  the  two 
cities  for  a  period  of  30  years.  The  organization  of  the  company  has  remained 
intact  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  financial  history  of  the  road  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  Germany.  This  is  one  of  the  few  early  roads  wliich 
was  built  with  especial  reference  to  passenger  traffic.  Not  until  1836  wa<*  freight 
carried  in  any  quantity.  On  the  11th  of  July  of  that  year  the  first  cargo  of 
freight  w^as  shipped  from  Nuremberg  to  the  *'  Wirth  zur  Eisenbachen  "  at  Fiirth; 
and,  quite  in  keeping  with  Bavarian  custom,  the  cargo  consisted  of  **  2  Fasschen 
Bier  von  Lederer." 


1  In  addition  to  official  d(K*uments,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  IokhI 
workH  of  Glciin,  Eger.  and  Schroetter;  to  the  historical  osmys  of  List,  von  Mayer,  and  von  Fleck;  to  the 
financiiil  compilations  of  Hoeper;  to  the  economic  publications  of  von  der  Leyen;  and  to  various 
cssuyHin  the  Archiv  fiir  Eisenbahuwusen. 
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The  Leipziff-Dresden  Railway.—Although  not  located  in  Prussia,  this  railway 
is  mentioned  because  it  is  the  first  great  road  that  was  ever  built  in  Germany, 
and  can,  in  a  sense  at  least,  be  considered  the  technical  foundation  of  great  sys- 
tems of  railways  in  the  Gennan  Empire.  Roads  projected  before  this  time  were 
more  isolated  and  chiefly  local.  The  Leipzig-Dresden  road  constitutes  the  corner 
stone  of  the  industrial  mechanism  of  modem  Germany.  All  of  the  sUxik  was 
sold  in  1835,  exactly  2  years  after  the  stock  of  the  Nuremberg-Forth  Railway  had 
been  sold.  A  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  followed  this  event  wliich  led  to  the 
projection  of  9  dijfferent  roads.  An  expropriation  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
pany was  enacted  in  1835,  and  construction  was  begun  the  following  year,  and  a 
IwiTt  of  the  line  opened  on  April  24, 1837.  The  entire  line  was  not  opened  for 
traffic  until  April  7,  1830. 

A  mdnisterial  report. — The  attitude  6f  the  Prussian  Government  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway  era  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  report  of  HeiT  Rother,  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  trade,  manufacture,  and  building,  on  *' the  development  of 
highways  and  the  building  of  chaussees."  It  is  dated  August  16,  1835,  and 
addressed  to  King  Frederick  William  III: 

RHlIroadfl  as  avcmies  of  trade,  with  steam  propulsion,  have  to  within  veiy  recent  times,  and  \\ith 
U'.w  exceptions,  been  foniid  only  in  the  few  St»\le.s  of  North  America  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
rejK>rt«  received  about  dividends  paid  by  these  nmds,  in  .so  far  &»  they  are  undertakings  of  stock  com- 
panies, appear  Ui  be  unreliable  and  highly  coloreii  in  the  interests  of  stock  speculation. 

HeiT  Rother  then  refers  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  roads 
must  be  built  in  the  several  countries.    He  quotes  the  case  of  the  first  Austrian 
road  from  Linz  to  Budweiss  and  of  the  French  road  from  Lyon  to  St.  Etienne 
as  having  jaelded  but  a  small  return.     (The  former  2|  per  cent  and  the  latter  even 
less. )     And  the  railway  built  by  the  Government  of  Belgium  from  Brussels  to 
Mecheln  (2 J  German  miles),  he  says,  can  not  be  taken  as  typical  for  other  states, 
or  even  for  Belgium.    He  says  the  Continent  can  not  yet  show  a  railway  which 
has  been  successful  and  which  has  satisfied  a  real  want.     (Serving  as  an  avenue 
of  ti'ade — *'Handel88tra8se.")    Another  objection  he  raises  is  that  there  is  no 
experience  on  the  technical  side  to  fall  back  upon.    He  even  doubts  whether  he 
could  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question  whether  or  not  the  German  means  of 
communication,  such  as  they  were,  needed  any  improvement.    He  points  out  that 
the  tolls  on  macadams  have  been  reduced  so  much  that  laud  transportation  comes 
into  active  competition  with  that  on  water.    He  fears  that  many  demands  will  he 
made  on  the  state  in  consequence  of  industrial  changes  ("  Verschiebimgen") 
resulting  from  the  building  of  railways.    Additional  o])jecti(m8  enumerated  in 
the  report  are:  that  the  small  towns  will  gain  but  little,  if  at  all,  on  being  con- 
nected with  a  railway;  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the  chaussees  in  repair  will 
remain  the  same,  while  the  receipts  from  tolls  will  decrease;  that  the  use  of  the 
railway  <i.  e.  the  track)  can  not  De  extended  to  ordinary  wagons;  that  the  cars 
("Eisenbahn  wagon" — railway  wagon)  cannot  be  used  on  chaussees  and  ordinary 
roads;  that  it  appears  difficult  to  make  a  railway  pay,  and  that,  finally,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  state  to  grant  valuable  charters  or  to  give  financial  aid  to  such 
undertakings. 
^    Rother 's  report  may  be  taken  as  a  true  reflection  of  public  opinion  up  to  May 
14, 1835.    The  report  is  dated  August  16,  1835,  and  is  thus  a  little  behind  time,  on 
which  day  the  stock  of  the  Leipzig-Dresden  road  was  sold,  and  a  high  wave  of 
railway  enthusiasm  sent  over  the  country. 

The  Kagdeburg-Iieipzig  Kailway. — The  importance  of  this  railway  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  charter,  under  whicn  it  was  constructed,  was  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Prussian  railway  law  of  November  3,  1838,  which  has  continued  in 
force  until  to-day,  and  whicn  in  all  its  essentials  constitutes  the  present  railway 
jaw  of  Prussia.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  Railway  accomplished 
m  the  province  of  railway  le^slation  what  the  Leipzig-Dresden  Railway  effected 
toward  systematization  in  railway  construction.  In  the  reply  of  the  Government 
90  ^^®  committee  of  Magdeburg  merchants  who  sought  a  charter  as  early  as  May 
2^»  1835,  there  can  be  detected  the  central  thought  of  all  future  Prussian  railway 
le^slation:  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  tiake  such  a  position  in  relation  to 
railways  that  it  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  interfere  in  behalf  of  public  inter- 
^ts.  The  royal  order,  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  Com- 
pany and  granting  the  charter  privileges,  is  epoch-making.  After  extending  to 
tne  corporation  the  privileges  usually  accorded  to  legal  bodies  of  this  kind,  the 
order  expressly  limits  the  reserve  fund  provided  for  in  the  charter  to  2  per  cent  of 
tae  total  original  cost.  It  further  expressly  states,  and  makes  it  a  condition  of 
wie  acceptance  of  the  privileges  gi'anted  to  the  company,  that  the  same  shall,  at 
«ny  time  in  the  future,  be  bound  by  all  laws,  rescripts,  and  orders  issued  in  rela- 
won  to  railways.    The  royal  order  discussed  the  relation  of  railways  to  the  state 
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and  to  the  public;  and  becanse  of  the  quasi-public  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
which  was  thus  oarly  recognized  by  the  German  Gtovemment,  all  rights  necessary 
for  a  proper  ordering  of  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  public  were 
reser\'ed  to  the  state. 

Periods  of  Prussian  Railway  development. — A  general  notion  of  the  histor- 
i<';il  development  of  Prussian  railways  may  be  obtained  from  a  presentation  of  the 
p('riods  int^  which  tlie  same  may  be  divided.  At  the  outset,  a  word  of  comment 
may  be  inserted  on  the  somewhat  popular  impression  that  in  European  countries 
th(;  earliest  railways  were  built  largely,  if  not  entirely;,  by  public  funds,  and  that 
ill  the  United  States  they  wore  built  bv  private  capital.  The  exact  opposite  is 
true.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  our  eariy  railways  received  impor- 
tjint  aid  from  towns,  counties,  villages,  and  cities  through  which  they  passed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  English  and  most  continental  roads  were  obliged 
to  i)ay  heavily  for  the  right  of  way.  The  same  was  true  in  Prussia.  Before  the 
year  1^543  only  private  railways  existed  in  that  state.  From  1843  to  1847.  inclu- 
sive, the  state  aided  in  the  construction  of  railways  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  <m  the  capital  stock  or  by  investing  in  shares  of  the  company. 
The  period  of  the  founding  of  state  railways  is  marked  off  by  the  years  184fe  and 
1H62;  and  is  followed  by  an  era  of  speculation  fi-om  1868  to  1877,  during  which 
numerous  private  roads  were  projectcjd.  From  1878  to  the  present  time  ^e  state 
railway  system  has  steadily  grown  in  extent  and  importance,  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  dominating  administrative  influence  from  tliat  day  to  the 
present  time  has  resided  in  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  works. 
Constitutional  basis  of  Prussian  railway  legislation. — The  following  are  the 

)rovisi()n8  in  the  imperial  constitution  of  April  16, 1871,  ujwn  which  the  railway 

egislation  of  Prussia  rests: 

Art.  IV.  s.  The  Empire  reserves  the  right  of  contn>l  and  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  railways, 
hlj?hways,  etc. 

Art.  VIII.  r>.  The  Bundcsrath  la  constituted  a  permanent  committee  on  railways,  jxist,  and  tcle- 
griii»hH. 

Art.  XLI.  Railways  which  mav  bo  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Germany  or  for  the  iiiter- 
e**t.s  of  the  geneml  Iraffic,  may,  by  virtue  of  a  legal  enactment  of  the  Union,  even  in  opposition  to 
members  of  the  Union  whose  territorv  may  be  crossed  by  such  roads,  without  impairing  their  ri^ht 
of  sovereignty,  be  built  by  the  Empire  or  by  private  undertakers  to  whom  the  Empire  may  have 
graiil<.'d  a  concession  and  the  right  of  expropriation. 

Every  existing  railway  is  bound  to  permit  a  junction  with  the  newly  built  roads  at  the  expen.«ie  of 
the  latter. 

Those  legal  provisions  which  grant  to  existing  railways  the  right  to  control  the  building  of  parallel 
or  competitive  lines  are,  without  impairing  acquired  rights,  hereby  repealed  for  the  entire  Empire. 
And  such  n  right  ( Widerspruchsrccht)  shall  be  Incorporated  in  any  concessions  which  may  be  granted 
in  the  future. 

Art.  XLI  I.  The  Federal  Government  binds  itself  to  cause  the  German  railways  to  be  managed  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  traffic  as  a  uniform  network,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  caiwe  new  njads  to 
be  built  and  equippi*d  nccording  to  uniform  norms. 

Art.  XIJII.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  uniform  regulations  for  the  operation  of  roads.  c«pe- 
ciallv  uniform  railway  police  n>gulation.s,  shall  be  introduced  with  all  practicable  dis|)atch.  The 
fedefiil  government  sliall  t*ike  care  that  the  railwav  management,  at  all  timeti,  i)reser\-es  the  roads  in 
such  a  state  of  repair  and  provides  them  with  sucn  an  amount  of  rolling  stock  as  the  interests  of 
safety  and  the  puDlic  traffic  may  demand. 

Art.  XLI  V.  In  consideratitm  of  the  customary  compensation,  the  railway  managements  shall  be 
lx)und  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  mutually  supplementary  time  tables  for  passenger  trains  with 
the  requisite  speed;  likewise  to  introduce  freight  tmins  sufficient  for  the  reiiuircraents  of  the  traffic, 
and  to  provide  for  the  direct  transfer  of  passengers  and  goods  from  one  n>ad  to  another. 

A  KT.  X  L V.  The  Federal  Government  reserves  the  right  to  control  the  tarifTs.  The  same  sliall  strive 
to  eIT«'('t,  (1)  the  intnHluction  of  a  uniform  system  of  regleiuents  for  the  operation  of  all  (Jerman  raiJ- 
ways;  ('2)  the  unification  and  reduction  of  rates,  especially  in  the  long-distance  hauls  of  coal,  coke, 
wood,  ores  sfone,  salt,  pig  Iron,  fertilizers,  and  similar  articles  supplying  the  wants  of  agriculture 
nnd  industrv.  (Note.—The  constitution  further  provides  for  the  transportation  of  those  articles,  as 
.«(M)n  ns  feasible,  at  a  1-penny  rate,  except  in  Wurttemberg,  which,  by  a  treaty  of  November  25,  1K70 
(FJerlin),  with  the  Nortn  German  Union,  Baden  and  Hessen  is  exempted  from  the  1-penny  rate  for 
nil  tlie  enumerated  articles  (Art.  HI.  sec.  2  of  the  treaty)  This  exception  was  necowary  because  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which  transportation  was  carried  on  in  Wurttemberg.) 

ART.  XLVI.  In  times  of  distres.s.  especially  withanexceijtional  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  ruilwavs  shall  be  bound  to  introauce,  tempomrily,  for  the  trnnsix>rtati(»n  of  (esptMiallv) 
gmin.  flour.  legu'minoiLs  pro<1ucts  (Hfilsenfnichte).  and  potatoes, reductni  rates,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
i*:mi)eror  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  theBunaesrath;  provided  that  such  tarifl  shall  not 
)h'  re<luced  below  the  lowest  rate  in  force  on  the  respective  roads  for  the  transportation  of  mw 
Minterinl. 

The  above,  as  well  as  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  42  to  45,  shall  not  bo  binding  on  Bavaria. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  reserves  the  right  to  exact  of  Bavaria,  by  means  of  legislative 
enactment,  uniform  norms  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  such  roarls  as  arc  Important  in  the 
defense  of  the  Empire.    (This  provision  practically  repeats  section  H  of  Article  J  V.) 

.\RT.  XLVII.  The  several  railway  managements  shall  be  obliged  to  meet  unconditionallv  the 
demands  of  the  Federal  authorities* for  the  use  of  the  railways  for  the  defense  of  Germany.  Espe- 
cially are  trooi*  and  all  accoutrements  of  war  to  be  transported  at  uniformly  reduced  rates. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  these  provisions  have  been  supplemented 
by  rescripts,  orders,  and  statutes.  All  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  ovei 
railways  may  be  enumerated  under  5  heads: 

1.  The  right  U)  legislate. 
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2.  The  right  to  grant  charters. 

3.  The  right  to  control  tariffs. 

4.  The  right  to  supervise  the  haildlng,  operation,  and  administration  of  the 
roads. 

5.  The  right  to  employ  the  roads  for  the  national  defense. 

All  these  rights  in  tnm  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  logical  seqnence  of  what  is 
technically  termed  the  (a)  culture  and  wellfare  aim  (Kultur-und  Wohlfahrt- 
Rzweck)  and  (b)  right  and  might  aim  (Recht-und  Machtzweck)  of  the  State. 

The  legal  basis  of  private  railways. — ^A  private  railway  is  any  railway  not 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Prussian  State.  Thus,  railways  built  and  operated  in 
Prussia  by  a  municipality,  circuit,  province,  or  another  State  are  private  railways 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  Veil  as  those  owned  and  operated  by  a  single  individual 
or  by  a  corporation.  A  railway  may  be  in  private  possession  but  operated  by  the 
State.  This  was  one  of  the  stages  in  the  transition  from  private  to  State  railways. 
The  law  does  not  apply  a  technical  term  to  these  miz^  roads.  In  addition  to 
private,  mixed,  and  State  railways  the  law  recognizes  federal  railways.  Those 
m  Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  military  road  from  Berlin  to  shooting  grounds  near  by 
are  the  only  railways  of  this  kind. 

The  constitutional  basis  of  charters. — By  article  41  of  the  federal  constitution 
the  Federal  Government  concurrent  with  the  several  States  has  the  right  to  build 
and  operate  railways.  The  Federal  Government,  within  limitations  already  indi- 
cated, has  left  this  right  to  the  States.  The  right  to  build  railways  is  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty.  In  case  of  State  railways  the  question  is  not  one  of  right  but 
only  of  undertaking,  while  in  case  of  private  roads  it  is  a  question  of  right  or 
legal  privilege  and  of  undertaking.  This  legal  privilege  is  the  charter.  State 
railways  require  no  charters,  for  tlie  undertaker  is  the  source  of  privileges  granted 
in  a  charter  to  private  persons.  According  to  section  1  of  the  law  of  1838  a  char- 
ter is  reciuired  for  the  building  and  operation  of  a  railway  by  a  physical  or  legal 
person  (stock  company,  commune,  province,  circuit)  or  another  State  in  the  Prus- 
sian State.  A  charter  is  also  reciuired  when  the  right  to  operate  a  road  without 
acquiring  the  rights  and  privileges  vested  in-  the  first  and  when  a  private  road  is 
to  serve  public  interests  exclusively.  The  aim  of  the  law  is  to  define  a  resi)onsi- 
ble  person  in  all  cases. 

Economic  and  political  premises, — The  undertaking  must  serve  public  interests. 
It  must  be  permissible  from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  must  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  at  large,  although  it  may  stand  in  opposition  to  private  and 
sectional  interests.  The  law  requires  the  undertaker  to  furnish  objective  proof 
of  the  usofulness  of  the  proposed  enterprise  before  an  application  can  receive  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  Such  proof  consists  of  reliable  statements  of  the 
present  traffic  and  passenger  frequence,  an  explanation — technical  and  econom- 
ical— of  the  choice  of  this  particular  route,  gi'ades  and  curves,  estimates  of 
cost,  et-c. 

The  enterprise  must  not  frustrate  or  make  more  difficult  other  and  more  useful 
projects.  This  principle  would  be  violated,  for  instance,  were  a  charter  to  be 
granted  for  a  narrow-gauge  or  secondary  road  where  the  building  of  a  primary 
road  would  be  better. 

The  undertaker  must  offer  objective  j^oof  of  his  ability  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  charter  which  he  seeks.  This  involves  not  only  sufficient  capital  to 
build  and  equip  the  road,  but  also  the  ability  to  operate  it  successfully.  Bonds 
are  usually  required  as  security. 

The  proposed  railway  must  be  technically  practicable, — ^AU  these  provisions  are 
W)ntainedin  a  cabinet  order  of  March  1 1 ,  1839,  and,  with  the  law  which  followed  on 
Novemljer  3  of  the  same  year,  is  still  in  force. 

Preliminary  considerations. — By  section  1  of  the  law  of  1838,  all  applications  for 
charters  must  be  directed  to  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  application  must 
state  the  direction  of  the  route,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  to  be  touched 
by  the  road.  A  law  of  August  9,  l^S^I,  revised  in  October,  1871,  prescribed  the 
lorm  of  mai>s  to  be  submitted,  together  with  an  estimate  of  costs,  arranged  under 
17  heads. 

A  circular  letter  of  July  20, 1874,  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  requires  the 
applicant  to  consult  with  the  foresters  whose  teiTitones  will  be  crossed  by  the 
proposed  route.  A  like  decree  of  May  2,  1887,  reauires  the  cooperation  of  the 
D^aa  of  the  department  of  mines  in  determining  tne  route  through  mining  dis- 

■'^c/iar^fr.— After  all  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  the  detailed  plan 
«  subjected  to  an  examination  by  the  president  of  that  circuit  in  which  the  man- 
c^^^^*  ^^  *^®  projected  road  has  its  seat.  In  this  examination  private  and  local 
v/iaims  are  heard  and  recorded.    This  is  known  as  the  Landes  ijna  Ortspolizeiliche 
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PriifTing.  All  changes  agjeed  upon  among  the  interested  parties  in  the  eaannar 
tion,  as  well  an  those  ordered  in  the  subseqnent  examination  by  themimstfr'i 
public  works,  ar<j  entered  in  their  proper  places  in  the  plan  in  blue  ink:  and  aj 
changes  not  agre<fd  upon,  but  rectommended  by  the  authorities,  are  entered,  witj 
the  proceedings,  in  the  journal,  which  is  transmitted,  together  with  the  plan,  te 
the  minister  of  public  works. .  The  plan  thus  amended  is  next  submitted  to  *.b: 
war  office  for  a  special  examination  with  reference  to  military  interest*,  vhi^ 
mechanics  and  builders  examine  the  technical  details  of  the  jAan.  The  fis^ 
examination  is  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  who  pays  special  attentj": 
to  the  project  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  railway  svstem.  If  the  prcc- 
ect  is  approved  by  him,  it  is  recommended,  together  with  tne  power  of  exgr^ 
priation,  to  the  king,  through  whose  order  the  charter  can  finaUj'begrant^ML  Jk 
power  of  the  minister  of  public  works  does  not  end  with  the  granting  of  ik 
charter,  but  continues  during  the  period  of  construction,  as  well  as  dnrrng  ih« 
entire  life  of  the  road.  Changes  and  additions  which  he  may  recommend  mnA 
be  made  at  any  time. 

The  le^al  baslB  of  State  railways. — ^The  building  of  a  State  road  is  a  probl^ 
of  administration,  and  could  lye  undertaken  by  the  administratiTe  branch  of  tif 
Government  alone  were  it  not  for  one  thing — ^the  money.  The  building  of  a  St» 
railway  requires  a  State  loan  or  the  use  or  other  funds,  and  for  this  the  To&'i 
the  Landtag  is  necessary.  The  annual  budget,  called  etat  in  Prussia,  dmtss 
sums  for  the  building  and  improvement  of  highways,  railways,  a  definite saw'i 
meet  the  exj)en8es  of  preliminary  work,  etc  All  tlus  is  known  collectively  ae  ix 
railway  etat,  just  as  there  are  marine,  military,  and  educationai  etats. 

A  mmisterial  circular  of  June  14,  1H87,  requires  the  following  points  to  \*t  r.^ 
ered  in  the  application  for  a  new  State  railway: 

1.  A  territorial  map. 

2.  Contour  and  relief  plans. 
8.  An  explanatory  statement. 

4.  An  estimates  of  cost*?. 

5.  A  memorial  or  petition. 

6.  An  estimate  of  probable  earnings. 
The  preliminary  work  requires  no  estimate  of  the  probable  net  profits  to  ^ 

made,  as  in  the  case  of  private  roads.  But  the  financial  side,  although  of  secoi»£; 
importance  Willi  State  roads,  must  still  be  an  important  one.  Hence,  it  is  re»^x?» 
that  the  memorial  shall  contain  an  elaborate  account  of  the  probable  effect  di 
proposed  railway  on  other  roads  owned  and  oi)erated  by  the  State,  its  prol* 
effect  on  other  State  property,  etc.  All  the  preliminary  "work  is  done  by  orf«r 
the  minister  of  public  works.  The  approval  of  the  entire  project  depend* 
the  Landtag,  or  rather  the  budget  (Etatgesetz).  However,  a  special  royal 
is  required  to  exercise  tha  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  name  the  pan 
authority  which  is  to  execute  the  plan.  When  the  law  does  not  specify  w; 
a  primary  or  secondary  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  either  may  be  decided 
dei)ending  upon  the  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  while  in 
of  charters  granted  to  private  companies,  primary  railways  are  understood 
otherwise  specified. 

When  the  law  of  1838  was  passed,  it  was  thought  probable  that  several 
takers  might  desire  to  use  the  same  track.    Paragraph  27  gives  the  minis 
public  works  the  rif^ht,  after  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts,  to  j 
second  parties  the  privilege  of  transportation  on  the  same  track  with  the 
incorporators,  provided  that  no  such  privileg^e  shall  be  granted  within  S  j 
after  the  charter  shall  have  been  granted.    Several  other  paragraphs  of  the 
law  are  related  to  this  one. 

Influence  of  public  interesta  in  railway  construction. — Both  the 
and  technical  interests  are  drawn  into  consideration  when  the  State  fix# 
plan.    The  technical  unity  of  all  railways  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  federal  constitution,  that  railways  shall  be'operated 
uniform  system.    All  roads  ai*e  now  built  according  to  the  norms  pree>cril'' 
the  law  of  July  5, 1892,  which  are  necessarily  general  in  character.    In  so; 
any  part  of  the  construction  of  a  railway,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  falls  outride 
norms,  it  must  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works  according  U> 
graph  4  of  the  law  of  1838.    The  location  and  construction  of  station  houses, 
houses,  switches,  roundhouses,  walls  and  barriers  of  any  kind,  bridges,  c 
dikes,  etc.,  require  not  only  ministerial  sanction,  but  also  the  approval  of 
authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  control  of  such  things  lies,  such 
police  and  military  authorities  and  building  commissioners.     But  it  m 
remembered  that  the  power  of  the  authorities  is  only  cooperative.    Their  dec 
are  not  final,  nor  are  they  binding  on  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  who© 
authority  is  vested. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
S%vitzerland  agreed  upon  the  technical  unity  of  all  international  lines  in  P'ebniary 
1887.  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Greece  entered  this  union  in  1890.  No  unif  oi  m  nomis 
to  tGSt  economical  considerations  (such  as  which  route  to  choose,  which  localities 
to  cross)  have  yet  been  adopted. 

Military  intei'ests. — The  law  of  1838  does  not  mention  the  railways  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  national  defense,  except  in  gi-anting  the  charter.  Article  4  of  the 
Federal  constitution  reserves  to  the  Government  the  right  to  employ  railways 
for  the  national  defense.  But  how  this  is  to  be  done,  how  far  the  undertaker  may 
be  forced  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war,  who  is  to  bear  the  expense,  and  similar 
considerations,  were  left  entirely  undefined  until  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
A  law  of  December  31,  1871,  divides  the  land  surface  immediately  surrounding 
fortifications  into  three  belts,  for  the  crossing  of  any  one  or  all  of  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  commandant  is  necessary.  Questions  arising  under  this  law  are 
decided  by  a  Federal  commission.  A  law  of  ,Tiine  13, 1873,  binds  railway  com- 
panies to  meet  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  transportation  of  trooi)s  and 
snpplies  in  case  of  war. 

The  post-offlce. — Th^  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  rail- 
viray  to  the  post-office  was  the  beginning  of  the  law  of  November  3,  1838.  Article 
27  of  this  law  authorized  the  post-office  to  run  its  own  trains  over  all  roads,  if 
necessary.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  railways,  whether  private  or  state,  are 
required  to  furnish  necessary  accommodations  for  railway  mail  officials  and  all 
rooms  and  appliances,  such  as  trucks,  lifts,  etc.,  needed  for  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice in  all  depots  or  station  houses  snbseciuently  to  be  erected.'  It  is  also  re(iuired, 
in  the  absence  of  necessary  private  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  pro- 
vide rooms  for  officials  in  all  station  houses  which  are  rebuilt  or  enlarged.  Rail- 
^ways  may  be  required  to  do  such  l)uilding  at  the  re(iuest  of  the  post-office 
department,  for  which  they  receive  rent  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent  of  the  costj 
of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  erected  for  the  department.  Laws  and  regu- 
lations govemingf  other  buildings  apply  also  to  these.  Persons  who  use  such 
rooms  must  furnish  them  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

Custom-houses. — ^A  rescript  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  of  June  13.  1878, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  railways  to  give  due  notice  to  custom-house  offlcrials  and 
to  receive  an  expression  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  projected  buildings.  The 
undertaker  is  further  required  to  provide  adequate  sx)ace  for  the  insi)ection  of 
goods  and  baggage  by  the  custom-house  officials.  The  law  is  construed  to  mean 
that  the  undertaker  must  furnish  and  keep  in  repair,  without  special  remunera- 
tion, sufficient  and  safe  rooms  for  the  inspection  or  storage  of  goods  and  for  the 
accounting  connected  with  the  same.  Dwellings  for  custom-house  officials  are  not 
included,  although  the  railways  find  it  good  policy  to  furnish  them  at  reasonable 
rents  in  order  to  avoid  delays. 

Other  public  interests — Streets  and  roads. — Paragraph  S  of  the  law  of  1838 
gives  the  undertaker  the  right  to  acquire  not  only  the  necessary  land  surface  for 
tracks,  stations,  switches,  space  in  which  to  deposit  excavated  mateiial,  but  also 
the  ground  necessary  for  all  other  buildings  and  roads  needful  for  the  most  effect- 
ive operation  of  the  railway  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Under  these  provi- 
sions the  undertaker  is  empowered  to  open  new  roads  or  streets  and  to  cross 
roads  and  streets.  All  these,  like  other  provisions  of  the  charter,  are  subject  to 
revision  by  the  jwlice  authorities.  Roads  leading  to  stations,  if  used  exclusively 
for  the  business  connected  with  the  railway,  like  all  other  private  proi)erty,  are 
governed  by  ordinary  laws.  The  undertaker  must  keep  them  in  repair  and 
attend  to  cleaning  and  lighting.  Where  the  roads  serve  public  interests  as  well, 
the  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  police  and  sanitary  requirements;  the 
railway  authorities  are  responsible  only  so  far  as  these  affect  railway  traffic. 

Protection  against  fire. — Ministerial  resci-ipts  on  this  subject  were  issued  as 
eai'ly  as  1847  and  1848.  An  ordinance  of  1875  prescribes  uniform  rules  for  the 
entire  Prussian  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Charlotten- 
burg.  This  ordinance  rec^uires  special  permission  of  the  police  authoritic  s  to  erect 
buildings  or  to  store  easily  combustible  material  within  a  horizontal  distance  of 
38  meters,  if  the  track  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  land  surface  on  which  such 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  or  the  material  to  be  stored.  When  the  track  lies  on 
an  elevation,  the  width  of  this  belt  is  increased  by  one  and  a  half  times  its  height. 
Thus,  for  a  track  lying  on  an  embankment  6  meters  high  the  width  of  the  fire 
belt  would  be  increased  to  (38  +  6  X  1^)  47  meters.  These  questions  go  before 
what  we  would  call  a  county  commissioner  ("  Kreislandrath  ").  without  whose  con- 
sent no  buildings  can  be  erected  on  this  strip.    But  this  applies  only  to  buildings 

» Law  of  February  9, 187G,  amended  in  1K78  and  ISSI. 
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or  stores  in  the  iK)sses8ion  of  parties  other  than  the  undertaker.  In  case  of  build- 
ings or  stores  of  combustible -material  erected  or  located  before  the  road  'was 
projected,  special  contracts  are  necessary.  Buildings  or  stores  may  be  placed 
within  this  legal  limit  when  they  do  not  endanger  the  lives  or  proi>erty  of  third 
parties,  and  when  neither  the  undertaker  nor  the  builder  refuses  to  enter  upon  the 
necessary  agreement.  For  secondary  railways  the  limit  is  25  meters,  and  the  cor- 
res]K)nding  extension  when  the  ti'ack  lies  on  an  embankment. 

Different  regulations  exist  in  relation  to  forests,  turf,  and  grain.  In  all  Gov- 
ernment forests  a  broken  surface  of  from  2  to  4  rods  in  width,  depending  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  track,  is  continually  kept  clear  of  leaves,  grass,  etc.  Prequently 
these  strips  are  cultivat(^d  by  people  connected  with  the  railway  on  x)ayinent  of 
rent  to  the  imdertaker.  In  the  State  forests  of  upper  Silesia,  where  there  is 
much  needle  wood,  in  addition  to  this  safety  strip,  a  ditch  2  feet  wide  in  the  bot^- 
tom  and  8  f(^(»t  at  the  top  is  dug  at  a  distance  of  10  rods  from  the  track.  All 
branches  and  twigs  overhanging  such  ditches  are  kept  trimmed,  and  the  land  sur- 
face between  the  ditch  and  the  safety  strip  is  kept  broken.  However,  such  a  wide 
strip  is  not  necessary  in  all  places.  The  erection  of  any  fireplace  within  75  meters 
of  any  part  of  a  forest  of  more  than  100  hectares  is  forbidden.  The  undert^er 
and  the  proimetors  of  adjacent  lands  (when  these  are  not  public)  usually  find  it 
to  their  interests  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  these  matters  at  the  time  the  expro- 
priation is  ex(K3uted.  It  is  customary  for  the  State  (when  the  State  is  the  under- 
taker) to  purchase  with  the  right  of  way  such  a  safety  strip  and  to  rent  it  to 
employees.  The  State  also  eminoys,  whenever  necessary,  "  Brandwerther,"  who 
follow  limited  trains  through  their  circuit,  and  sometimes  also  ordinary  trains. 

Influence  of  private  interests  in  rail'way  construction. — Paragrapn  14  of  tlie 
law  of  1838  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  undertaker  to  build  and  maintain  aU  cross- 
ings, drains,  roads,  fences,  etc.,  which  the  Government  may  deem  necessary,  to 
insure  the  owners  of  adjacent  property  against  dangers  and  disadvantages  in  the 
use  of  their  proi)erty.  Paragraph  14  of  the  expropriation  law  of  1874  relates  to 
the  same  subject.  In  1880  the  minister  of  public  works,  pursuant  to  the  decision 
of  the  Bundesrath,  issued  a  rescript  in  which  these  x>aragraphs  of  the  law  were 
construed  to  include  also  all  changes  which,  from  time  to  time,  must  be  made  in 
order  to  protect  private  property.  There  exist  also  legal  norms,  by  which  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  owners  of  damaged  property  are  determined.  It  may  be 
noted  that  even  during  the  period  of  private  railways,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
railway  era  in  Germany,  the  undertaker  has  been  held  responsible  for  injury  to 
private  proi)erty  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Gtovemment  deemed  it  just. 

A  Prussian  law  of  1865, 8ui)plementAry  to  paragraph  20  of  the  law^of  1838,  gives 
specific  instruction  about  the  relation  of  railways  to  mines.  A  ministerial  rescript 
of  May  2,  1887,  makes  it  incumbent  on  railway  undertakers  to  consult  the  interests 
of  mining  properties.  The  law  of  1865  prescribed  only  the  relations  between  the 
operator  of  the  mine  and  the  operator  of  the  railway.  Under  this  law  a  mine 
owner  could  not  prevent  the  building  of  a  railway,  nor  was  he  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  any  but  direct  damages.  Losses  which  he  might  sustain  after  the 
railway  charter  had  been  granted  had  to  be  borne  by  him  alone.  Gleim  says  that 
if  no  special  legislation  ('*  Bergwerkrecht ")  had  been  enacted  during  earlier  years 
(18()5  and  following)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subject  of  mines  would  have  been 
taken  out  of  general  statutes  governing  private  property. 

Classification  of  Prussian  railways.-— The  law  of  1838  recognized  only  3 
classes,  primary  and  secondary  railways.  Objectively  considered,  these  did  not 
differ  in  any  essentials;  but  in  the  manner  of  their  operation  differences  existed 
which  found  expression  in  the  law.  Secondary  roads  were  governed  by  less 
onerous  restrictions  with  respect  to  mails,  transportation  of  troops,  munitions  of 
war,  speed,  the  percentage  or  brakes  to  axles,  and  similar  matters.  In  1893  the 
so-called  local  railway  law  was  enacted,  which  recognized  additional  classes, 
making  in  all  5  classes  of  railways.  Of  these  5,  two  are  unimportant  for  present 
purposes  because  they  include  isolated  private  roads  and  so-called  *'Pn vatan- 
schlussbahnen,"  the  latter  being  defined  m  a  negative  way  in  the  law  of  1892,  as 
railways  which  do  not  serve  public  traffic,  but  the  tracks  of  which  are  connected 
with  local  railways  or  with  railways  subject  to  the  law  of  1838,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  rolling  stock  to  pass  over  from  one  track  to  another.  Local  railways 
had,  of  course,  existed  before  1892,  but  not  until  that  time  did  they  exist  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Local  railways  in  the  technical  sense  are  railways  which  are  chi^y 
intercommunal,  and  not  local  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  secondary  railways  of 
the  law  of  1888  were  considered  local.  Whether  or  not  a  railway  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law  of  1838  or  of  that  of  1892  depends  upon  a  decision  of  the 
minister  of  state.  The  construction  of  local  railways  requires  the  approval  of 
various  authorities  designated  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  These  authori- 
ties differ  as  the  road  lies  within  one  jMirish,  circuit,  or  province,  or  as  it  lies 
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within  3  or  more  of  these.  The  examinatioii  which  innst  precede  the  granting  of 
a  local  railway  charter  is  confined  to  the  natnre  of  the  road  and  the  rolling  stock 
to  be  employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  safety  and  to  their  inflnence  upon 
private  prox)erty.  In  addition,  the  technical  nature  of  the  undertaking  is  exam- 
med  and  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  other  public 
interests,  duly  considered.  This  examination  is  granted  only  on  application 
accompanied  by  a  plan.  The  nature  of  this  plan  is  not  prescribed  as  under 
the  law  of  1838,  ana  is  left  entirely  to  the  incorporator  or  incorporators  as  in 
case  of  any  other  purely  private  enterprise.  In  case  of  applications  for  the  con- 
struction, of  local  railways,  one  of  the  chief  cjuestions  is  not  "Does  this  plan 
contain  everything  required  by  the  law? "  as  in  case  of  primary  or  secondary 
roads,  but  **Doe8  the  plan  contain  anything  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  the  local  railway  law?  "  The  incorporator  of  a  local  railway  is  thus 
made  to  stand  upon  the  same  legal  basis  that  any  other  private  operator  stands. 
The  law  reserves  certain  rights  to  the  post-office  department,  and  where  highways 
are  crossed  or  fortifications  affected  the  incorporator  must  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  respective  authorities.  The  same  rule  applies  to  parishes 
or  other  political  units»when  they  engage  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
local  railways.  Although  a  local  railway  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  a  purely 
private  enterprise,  no  such  railway  can  be  built  until  after  the  plan  has  been 
exhibited  in  specified  public  places  for  at  least  two  weeks.  The  time  and  place 
of  such  an  exhibition  of  plans  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  must  be  advertised 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  manner  of  making  announcements  in  that 
locality.  Any  person  may  raise  objections,  either  in  wiiting  or  verbally,  against 
the  project,  and  a  time  must  be  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  interested  i)arties.  This 
hearing  must  be  given  in  the  presence  of  competent  persons.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  the  undertaker  becomes  personally  responsible  for  its  successful  execu- 
tion. For  the  first  2  years  the  local  railway  incorporator  or  company  has  full 
power  over  rates  within  the  limits  established  by  the  charter,  but  after  that  period 
the  proper  authorities  may,  ''with  due  consideration  for  the  financial  condition 
of  the  road,'*  establish  a  maximum  tariff  rate.  If  at  any  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  minister  of  state,  a  local  railway  attains  such  a  degree  of  importance  in  the 
public  traffic  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  network  of  railways, 
the  State  may,  on  payment  of  the  full  value  of  the  road  and  after  1  year's  notice, 
incorporate  the  local  railway  in  the  system  of  State  railways.  The  law  of  1892 
prescribes  rules  for  the  deteimination  of  a  fair  price. 

Time-tables  and  train  service. — ^AU  time-tables  of  German  railways  are  pub- 
lished by  the  administration  in  what  is  called  a  course  book  (Kursbuch).  The 
small  time-tables,  to  which  Americans  are  accustomed,  are  rarely  or  not  at  all 
seen  there,  except  in  case  of  special  trains.  In  the  adoption  of  time-tables  local 
want«  are  consiaered.  Blanks,  upon  which  the  wishes  of  the  respective  localities 
are  to  be  made  known,  are  sent  out  to  the  various  stations.  Then,  paying  due  con- 
sideration to  these  reports,  through  trains  are  first  decided  upon.  Then  the  ordi- 
nary passenger  trains  are  fixed,  in  the  determination  of  which  school  time,  market 
and  factory  hours,  theaters,  etc.,  are  drawn  into  consideration.  Connections 
between  primary  and  secondary  railways  are  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  require 
night  trains  on  the  latter  class.  The  introduction  of  night  service  on  secondary 
railways  depends  upon  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  the  decisive  point  in  the 
question  is  the  income  of  the  road  per  train  kilometer.  It  is  permitted  to  run  sec- 
ondary trains  over  tracks  of  primary  roads,  but  only  alternatively,  and  in  cases 
where  the  building  of  additional  track  can  thus  be  saved.  To  illustrate:  A  and  B 
are  important  cities  connected  by  a  primary  road.  C  is  a  small  city  lying  off  the 
main  line,  midway  between  A  and  B.  Instead  of  building  a  road  from  A  to  C, 
trains  may  be  run  froiri  A  to  (Say)  X  on  the  main  line,  from  which  a  track  is  built 
to  C.  The  route  CX  is  clearly  a  secondly  road,  but  its  trains  may  run  over  the 
track  AX  or  XB,  according  to  regulations  governing  all  other  trains  of  secondary 
roads.  It  is  also  permitted  to  run  certain  trains  over  primary  roads,  even  though 
they  do  not  answer  all  the  requirements  of  regular  primary  railway  trains. 
According  to  the  manner  in  wluch  trains  are  operated,  they  are  classed  as  trains 
supplying  regular  wants(Bedarf  sazfige) ,  trains  for  the  nobility,  theater,  and  pleas- 
ure trains.  The  3  last  classes  are  governed  by  special  time  tables  and  instiuc- 
tions.  The  first  class  of  trains  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses:  Fast, 
passenger,  goods  (local),  mixed,  work,  and  laborers'  trains.  The  several  names 
sufficiently  indicate  their  character.  Military  trains  are  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
railways  during  maneuvers.  May  Ist  and  October  1st  are  the  days  on  wluch  the 
regular  time  tsbbles  go  into  effect,  and  all  requests  or  changes  must  be  submitted 
to  the  proper  authorities  at  least  4  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the  table  is  to  go 
into  effect.  Then  there  are  special  tables  for  employees.  These  contain  distances 
and  stations,  time  of  arrival,  length  of  stops,  time  of  departure,  time  it  takes 
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to  makf  tho  run  I'roiu  one  Htation  to  another,  crossingR  and  jtmctions.  maximnm 
and  minimum  Hpeed.  Tho  distances  given  are  not  real,  but  virtual  distances.  It 
is  evident  that  grades  and  curves  diminish  the  speed  of  trains.  This  might  be 
adjusted  in  time-tables  by  allowing  more  time;  but  it  is  customary  to  add  such  a 
number  of  kilomettns  to  th(»  real  distance  as  the  train  could  traverse  under  normal 
conditions  during  the  lime  which  is  lost  through  curves  or  grades.  This  sum  is 
kno^vn  as  the  virtual  distance,  and  is  the  distance  given  in  time-tables.  AH  passen- 
ger trains  must  contain  at  least  2  (first  and  second)  classes  of  coaches.  Whether  or 
TKjt  third  and  fourth  class  coaches  must  be  run  depends  upon  circumstances.  In 
South  (iermany  the  fast  trains  frequently  run  only  first  and  second  class  coaches, 
whih^  in  North*  (rermany  they  add  third  class  also.  The  so-called  Personenzuffe 
alwfiys  carry  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers,  and  usually  fourth  as  well, 
while  fast  trains  do  not  carry  fourth  class.  (Note. — Fast  trains  correspond  t-o  the 
American  limited  trains,  and  the  passenger  train,  Personenztige,  to  the  ordinary 
Amoiican  local  passent^er  trains. )  The  heating  and  lighting  of  trains,  their  speed 
and  manner  of  running,  train  police  reglements,  kinds  of  coaches  and  manner  of 
fonning  trains,  railroad  clearing  houses,  and  international  train  service,  etc.,  are 
all  treated  in  Prussian  regulations. 

How  tariffs  are  fixed. — Tiie  great  variety  and  number  of  conveyances  under- 
taken by  a  railway  makes  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  special  contiict  with  each 
individual  applying  lor  railway  sei*vice.  But  even  if  this  were  possible,  con- 
sidering tluj  ])ublic  nature  of  transportation  and  the  many  x)ublic,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, interests  involv(?d,  legislatures  have  regarded  it  prejudicial  to  these  interests 
to  leave  the  adjustment  of  rates  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers  and 
entirely  reTnov(Hl  from  jmblic  insx)ection  and  influence.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  tendc*u(;>  of  undertakers,  not  under  direct  control  of  disinterested 
autlioriti(»s  in  whose  power  lies  the  "  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,"  to  yield 
to  otlier  gieat  private  interests  and  charge  different  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  the  same  (juantity  of  goods  when  shipped  by  persons  who  stand  in  varying 
degrees  of  favor.  The  cautious  German  lawmakers  had  early  surmised  the  evils 
of  discrimination  in  rates,  and  the  law  of  November  3, 1838,  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  reserved  to  the  Government  all  powers  necessary  for  its  pre- 
vention. Special  reference  is  here  made  to  articles  4,  45,  and  46  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  quoted  above.  They  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  power  of  the 
National  Government  over  all  railways  in  the  Empire.  Paragraphs  26  to  40  of 
the  Prussian  law  of  1838  deal  with  the  power  of  the  State  over  rates.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  these  i)rovisions,  as  modified  by  supplementary  legislation  and 
minist(»rial  rescripts,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1892  on  the  same 
subject,  ar(»  indicated  below. 

The  State,  acting  through  the  minister  of  public  works,  has  the  rigjht,  after  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  the  January  1st  next  following  the  opening  of  a  rail- 
way, to  approve"  (1)  all  tariff  schedules  (the  8-year  limit  is  practically  void 
because  of  tlie  reservations  the  State  makes  in  panting  charters) ;  (2)  any  pro- 
posed lowering,  raising,  or  other  changes  in  existing  rates;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  freight  tariff  schedules,  tariff  instructions  and  regulations,  exceptional  (spe- 
cial) and  differential  rates.    The  degree  in  which  the  State  has  made  use  of  these 
riglits  has  varied  with  conditions.    This  applies  only  to  primary  railways.    Sec- 
ondary roads  may,  during  the  first  8  years  of  their  existence,  raise  or  lower  ratee 
at  will,  i)rovided  they  do  not  go  above  a  certain  maximum,  prescribed  by  the 
minister  of  publico  works  for  that  period  of  time,  and  that  their  rates  do  not  con- 
flict with  general  tariff  principles  enforced  on  State  lines.    Before  the  passage  of 
tho  law  of  July  28.  181)2,  railways  of  purely  local  significance  enjoyed  special 
privileges  whicli  arc?  now  defined  for  all  classes  of  local  roads.    It  must  be  recalled 
that  prior  to  1H92  thc^  law  recognized  only  primary  and  secondary  (Hanpt-  und 
Nebenbahnen)  roads,  and  that  these  local  roads  (using  local  in  the  narrow  sense) 
had  no  well-defined  legal  i»o«tion.    The  law  of  1892  makes  the  following  provi- 
sions  concerning  rates  on  local  railways:  **That  authority  upon  whicn  the 
approval  of  the  project  devolves  is  required  to  make  an  a^eement  with  the 
undertaker  as  to  time-tables  and  rates;  and  the  periods  of  time  in  which  such 
agreement**  shall  be  subjected  to  revision,  provided  that  the  undertaker  may  he 
allowed  to  establish  his  owti  rates  during  the  first  5  years,  and  that  thereafter  the 
St«te  shall  only  fix  maximum  rates,  in  doing  which  due  consideration  shall  he 
given  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  road."    The  law  gives  the  State  this  privi- 
lege, biit  does  not  make  it  a  duty,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  not  to  interfere 
with  any  aiTangements  the  undertiiker  may  see  fit  to  make,  provided  he  does  not 
discriminate  and  does  not  do  anything  contrary  to  public  interests.    The  law 
simply  reserves  to  the  State  the  right  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  public.    What  Prus- 
sia reserved  for  herself  in  her  laws,  the  Federal  Government  reeeryed  to  itself  in 
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the  Constitution.  The  latter  also  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  even  if  the  several  States  had  not  reserved  that  right;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  the  Federal  authorities  must 
overrule  the  State.  As  to  military  rates,  the  Constitution  gives  the  Government 
the  right  to  fix  them  (reduced  at  a  uniform  rate) ,  but  neglects  to  designate  a  par- 
ticnlar  authority.  The  **  Reichsgesetz  uber  die  Naturalleistungen  fur  die  bewaff- 
nete  Macht  im  Frieden,"  of  February  13,  1875,  vests  the  power  of  fixing  and 
revising  military  rates  in  times  of  peace  exclusively  in  the  Bundesrath.  The 
Brmdesrath  has  the  same  power  in  fixing  and  revising  rates  in  times  of  war.  In 
neither  case  is  a  hearing  of  the  undertakers  mandatory.  Next,  the  relation  of 
railways  toward  the  post-office  department  may  be  mentioned.  The  railway- 
man law  now  in  force  was  passed  on  January  1, 1876,  and  consequently  applies 
only  to  primary  and  secondary  roads.  .But  it  was  found  necessary  to  exempt 
secondary  roads  from  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  subordinate  them  to  special 
legislation  (May  24, 1879).  The  post-oflBlce  department  may  cause  the  pnmary 
roads  to  meet  the  following  conditions:  (1 )  To  transmit  free  of  charge  »vll  letters, 
newspai)ers,  money — ^including  uncoined  gold  or .  silver,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones  without  regard  to  weight — and  all  other  mail  packages  weighing  10  kilo- 
grams and  less.  Also  all  railway-mail  emi)loyees,  going  and  returaing.  These 
provisions  are  limited  only  in  case  more  than  1  car  on  every  schedulecl  train  is 
required  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  in  which  case  a  nominal  sum  is  i)aid 
by  the  post-office  department  to  the  railway  undertaker,  private  or  State.  The 
poet-office  authorities  are  required  also  to  send  early  notices  of  probable  demands 
for  additional  cars.  This  is  especially  important  during  holiaay  seasons.  The 
duties  of  undertakers  of  secondary  and  of  local  railways  are  legally  defined,  that 
of  the  former  in  the  regulations  of  1879  and  of  the  latter  in  the  law  of  July  28, 
1892.  Because  of  the  numerous  conditions  influencing  the  fixing  of  rates  on  these 
railways  the  schedules  are  much  longer  and  involved  than  those  of  i)rimary  roads. 
Similar  regulations  have  been  made  concerning  telegrai^h  and  custom-house  offi- 
cials in  their  relation  to  the  railways. 

Publicity  of  rates. — All  railways — State  or  private,  primary  or  secondary,  or 
local — are  required  to  publish  their  rates  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
authorities  which  fix  them.  Such  publication  is  reciuired  of  all  tariffs — passenger, 
freight,  local,  through  rates,  incidental  fees,  etc. — together  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  application  and  all  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
them.  Tariff  rates  of  aU  State  roads  are  published  in  the  Staats-und  Reichsan- 
zeiger,  the  official  paper  of  the  Government.  However,  no  definite  rules  exist  as 
to  the  particular  form  or  place  of  publication.  As  a  rule,  all  the  important  papers 
of  the  towns  interested  publish  them;  and,  of  course,  they  are  required  to  be 
posted  in  all  station  houses  and  railway  offices.  Every  advance  in  rates  must 
be  published,  together  with  the  old  rates,  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect.  The  instructions  of  the  minister  of  public  works  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  of  July  28, 1892,  declare  that  local  railways  shall  be  required 
to  publish  their  rates  in  a  local  paper  to  be  designated  in  the  charier. 

Financial  obligations. — Tlie  capital  ntock, — Section  1  of  the  law  of  1838  pro- 
vides that  the  sums  of  money  required  for  the  original  investment  ( Anlagekapital) 
must  bo  raised  through  the  sale  of  stock.  The  amount  of  stock  is  fixed  in  the 
charter.  Section  2  provides  that  no  stock  shall  be  issued  until  its  full  face  value 
has  been  actually  paid  in.  Partial  pajonents  are  simply  receipted.  Every  signer 
of  stock  is  responsible  for  40  per  cent  of  its  face  value,  even  though  he  should 
transfer  his  stock  to  a  third  party.  For  the  emission  of  additional  stock  and  for 
the  taking  of  loans,  in  which  purchases  on  credit  shall  not  be  included,  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  public  w^orks  must  first  be  obtained  and  a  sinking 
fund  established.  Ministerial  consent  is  also  necessary  for  contracting  floating 
debts.  With  issues  of  priority  obligations  and  preferred  stock  it  is  different. 
These  require  special  authority  ("landesherrliche  Genehiuigung ")  and  official 
publication  of  the  amount  to  be  issued,  rate  of  interest,  purposes  for  which  the 
money  is  to  be  expended,  and  the  method  of  amortization.  Since  1872  these  pow- 
ers are  exercised  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  Before  that  time  special  privi- 
leges of  this  kind  were  granted  by  the  (Government  according  to  a  law  of  June 
17, 1833. 

Appropriation  of  earnings. — By  the  law  of  March  16, 1867,  all  railway  under- 
takers are  under  obligation  to  submit  annually,  not  later  than  May  1,  a  lull 
account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  together  with  the  necessary  papers 
(bills,  vouchers,  etc),  and  by  a  court  decision  they  are  compelled  to  submit 
monthly  reports  if  requested  to  do  so.  The  law  fui'ther  provides  that  all  taxes 
( Abgaben)  shall  be  paid  out  of  that  part  of  the  gross  earnings  over  and  above  those 
parts  employed  in  meeting  the  expenses  for  maintaining,  managing,  and  running 
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the  road.  All  Hiims  paid  into  the  renewal  and  reserve  fonds  are  to  bo  considered 
part  of  the  mnning  expenses.  The  reserve  f  and  has  its  origin  in  provisions  of 
sections  29,  33,  and  38  of  the  law  of  1838,  and  is  nsnally  exi>res8ly  provided  for  in 
the  by-laws  and  charter  of  the  company.  The  renewal  fund  was  created  later, 
but  by  rescripts  of  1857  and  iS')S  it  applies  to  all  roads  irrespective  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  they  were  built.  It  is  kex)t distinct  from  the  reserve  fund:  and,  in  case 
earnings  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  regular  demands  of  both,  the  available  earn- 
ings go  to  the  former.  The  size  of  tlie  renewal  fund  and  its  rate  of  increase 
de])en(ls  much  upon  the  character  of  the  road,  and  is  determined  for  each  sepa- 
rately. The  general  nature  of  these  funds  being  that  of  insurance,  their  accumu- 
lation becomes  unnecessary  in  case  of  State  roads;  nor  do  the  legal  restrictions  on 
the  issue  of  stcxjk  apply  to  the  latter.  The  various  provisions  for  thedistribntion 
of  dividends  have  in  common  the  requirement  that  certain  maximum  portions  of 
the  gross  earnings  mav  be  distributed  as  net  profits.  Such  distribution  is  not 
obligatory.  Paragraph  3  4  of  the  law  of  1838  establishes  normal  formulae  for  com- 
puting gains  and  for  gathering  necessary  statistics.  The  most  imxx)rtant  legis- 
lation on  the  appropriation .  of  earnings  still  in  force  is  the  '•  Gesetz,  betreffend 
die  Verwendung  der  Jahrosubei*schusse  der  Verwaltung  der  Eisenbahnangele- 
genheiten "  of  March  27,  1882.  It  provides  that  the  annual  surplus  shall  be 
expended  for  the  following  purposes  in  the  order  given:  (1)  To  pay  the  interest 
on  the  State  railway  debt;  (2)  to  meet  certain  deficits  in  the  State  budget  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  l>e  met  with  loans,  not  to  exceed  2,800,000  M  annually; 
(3)  to  pay  off  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

Taxation. — Law  of  November  ,f ,  ISSS. — By  section  38  of  the  law  of  November  3, 
18^^,  railways  are  under  obligation  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  total  capital 
stock,  less  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  tlie  reserve  fund.  Railways  are  exemptea  from  the  tax  on  industries  (Grewer- 
bestener).  The  succeeding  paragraph  provides  thatthLs  tax  shall  be  jmid  into 
the  State  treasury  as  a  compensation  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Gtovomnient  on 
account  of  the  roads  and  for  the  amortization  of  the  original  stock.  After  such 
amortization,  the  undertaker  may  be  bound  to  arrangements  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  receipts  ( *'  Ertrag  der  Bahngelder  " )  shidl  not  exceed  the  cost  of  manag- 
ing and  operating  the  road.  These  provisions  of  the  fundamental  railway  law 
were  followed  by  important  supplementary  legislation. 

Lciw  of  May  SO,  1853. — This  law  has  reference  only  to  railways  owned  by  sttxjk 
companies.  Under  its  provisions  the  fii*st  tax  was  levied  in  1854  on  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  year  1853.  The  taxable  net  proceeds  are  defined  as  that  sum  which 
remains  for  distribution  on  the  capital  stock  after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts 
the  cost  of  administration,  maintenance,  and  oi>eration,  the  necessary  contribntion 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  sums  required  for  the  i)ayment  of  interest  and  loans. 
Capital,  on  which  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  without  being  entitled  to  dividends, 
even  if  raised  by  means  of  preferred  stock,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  capital 
stock,  but  it  shall  be  considered  equiv^ent  to  loans.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed 
at  one-fortieth  of  the  net  proceeds,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 
For  net  proceeds  exceeding*  4  per  cent  of  the  capitial  stock  the  following  shall 
be  provided: 

From  4  to  (inclusive)  5  per  cent,  one-twentieth;  from  5  to  (inclusive)  6  i)er  cent, 
one-tenth;  from  6  per  cent  and  over,  two-tenths;  in  addition  to  the  one-fortieth 
on  all  net  proceeds  up  to  4  per  cent.  To  illustrate:  Take  capital  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,  the  net  pn^ceeds  of  which  equal  the  sums  given  in  Column  I, 
then  the  amount  of  the  tax  equals  the  sums  in  Column  II,  and  the  sums  remain- 
ing for  distribution  among  the  stockholderss  are  given  in  Column  III. 
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The  law  further  provides  that  all  railways  which  are  under  statutory  obligations 
to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  Government  are  subject  to  this  tax  for  all  sums  (net) 
in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  Government.  All  railways  upon  which  the 
State  guaranteed  interest  are  exempt  from  taxation  during  years  in  which  the 
State  advanced  money  by  virtue  of  such  agreement.  All  moneys  realized  through 
the  collection  of  these  taxes  shall  be  employed  by  the  State  in  purchasing  railway 
stock,  and  all  interest  and  dividends  accruing  to  stock  thus  purchased  shall  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose;  nor  shall  any  such  ^purchased)  stock  be  again  put 
TLpon  the  market.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  general  except  as  modified  by 
special  contracts  with  the  State. 

Law  of  May  21, 1859,— Thi^  law  rei)eals  the  provisions  of  sections  39  and  40  of 
the  law  of  IsSis  and  section  6  of  the  law  of  1853  so  far  as  they  prescribe  the  utili- 
zation of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation.  It  orders  all  receipts  of  such  taxes  hence- 
forth to  flow  into  the  general  State  treasury,  and  consequently  it  dissolves  the 
amortization  fund. 

Law  of  March  16,  1867, — ^The  law  of  1853  applied  directly  to  railways  owned  by 
stock  companies.  The  law  of  1867  applies  to  all  railways  *'  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  State  or  of  domestic  railway  stock  companies."  It  provides  that  the  pos- 
sessors  shall  l^e  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  rate  of  taxation  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  law  of  1853,  but  it  defines  the  taxable  net  proceeds, 
differently.  It  deducts  from  the  gross  receipts  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining, 
and  managing  the  road,  contributions  to  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds,  but  makes 
no  allowance  for  sums  disbursed  out  of  the  reserve  fund.  It  states  expressly  that 
these  sums  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  while  the  law  of  1853  does 
not  say  from  what  the  sums  named  shall  be  deducted.  The  law  of  1867  states  that 
**  the  taxable  net  proceeds  constitute  that  portion  of  the  gross  earnings  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  administra- 
tioH."  This  latter  definition  is  law  at  present.  As  has  been  stated  before,  all 
railways  are  required  te  submit  authentic  reports,  on  the  basis  of  wliicli  the 
authorities  fix  the  taxable  proceeds  and  publish  it  in  the  Reichsaiizeiger.  For 
State  railways  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  after  deducting  3  ^)er  cent 
interest,  is  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  likewise  published  in 
the  Reichsanzeiger.  The  law  of  1867  also  defines  original  stock  (Anlagekapital) 
as  that  sum  which  has  been  expended  usefully  in  the  construction  and  ec^uipment 
of  the  road,  including  rolling  stock.  Five  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  (i.  e.,  it  is 
included  in  the  Anlagekapital)  on  all  sums  exx)ended  before  the  opening  of  the 
road,  provided  no  unnecessary  delays  have  been  made.  If  railway  undertakers 
fail  to  submit  reports,  the  authorities  fix  the  amount  of  capital  stock  which  shall 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion depends  upon  what  per  cent  the  net  proceeds  are  of  the  capital  stock,  and  that 
the  larger  the  capital  stock  the  lower  the  rate  of  taxation,  other  things  being  ecjual. 
Money  expended  for  renewals  and  extensions  shall  be  included  in  the  capital  stock 
only  so  far  as  these  have  been  caused  by  extraordinary  circumstances  and  have 
not  been  taken  out  of  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds.  Several  railways  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  person  are  taxed  as  a  unit.  In  case  of  parts  of  roads  owned  by 
foreigners,  i.  e.,  not  Prussians,  the  capital  represented  by  such  parts  shall  be 
determined  by  the  authorities,  if  the  same  has  not  been  fixed  in  the  charter. 

Law  of  July  21, 1886  (NotJikomm  unahteuergesetz) . — This  was  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  parish  income  tax.  The  law  provides  that  railways  and  other  industries 
listed  in  Section  I  shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  parish  (Kommunalabgaben)  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  income  in  that  parish.  This  applies  alike  to  private  and 
to  State  railways.  The  tax  is  payable  in  that  parish  in  which  the  railway  has  its 
seat  of  management,  a  station,  workshops,  or  any  other  plant.  The  net  proceeds, 
as  defined  by  the  laws  of  1853  and  1867,  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  taxation  of 
private  roads.  For  State  roads,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  plus  3^ 
per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  stock  (or  consols) ,  is  to  bo  used.  They  are  taxed 
as  a  unit,  and  the  total  of  the  taxable  income  is  fixed  annually  and  published  by 
the  minister  of  public  works.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  law  is  that  the  parish 
into  which  certain  railway  earnings  happen  to  flow  is  entitled  to  a  proportional 
share  of  the  total  income  of  that  place.  Thus  a  station  located  in  a  parish  which 
has  done  little  service  to  the  road  may  have  a  comparatively  large  mcome,  on  a 
share  of  all  of  which  it  has  a  legal  claim.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  local 
railways  (section  40  of  the  law  of  July  28,  1892) ,  not  being  railways  in  the  sense 
of  the  law  of  1838,  are  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  provided  for  in  the 
law  of  1885.  They  are  subject  to  the  tax  on  trades  ((jewerbesteuer),  of  June  24, 
1891,  from  which  railways  subject  to  the  laws  of  1853  and  1867  are  exempt. 

Law  of  JtUy  Ijj  1893.— This  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  Prussian 
financial  legislation.  Three  different  laws  on  finance  received  the  royal  signature 
on  that  day.    They  were,  **  Gesetz  wegen  Aufhebimg  direkter  Staatssteuern," 
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**Erf^iiiiziiiiK^8t«iiergesetz," — a  tax  on  all  luobilia,  except  honseliold  i:\*>»i>,  a^ 
iinmobilia,  minus  the  debtn  on  the  same — and  *'  Kommniialal>^abeiiic^'s%.^tz-'*  Tar 
last  law  emi)OwerK  parishes  to  levy  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  to  exaet  serr- 
ices  and  payments  in  kind  according  to  the  pro\isions  of  the  la'W.  S'j  far  as  il 
deals  with  railways  it  will  be  discnssed  here.  All  of  these  laws  -went  into  effect 
April  1,  18*.)5,  with  the  exception  of  one  provision  about  the  distribntion  of  raS- 
wav  taxes  among  certain  chisses  of  parishes. 

'fhe  same  as  under  the  law  of  ISSo.  State  railways  are  considered  as  a  >iiid^ 
unit  of  taxation.  Together  with  private  roads,  they  are  taxed  in  the  piari^bo?  in 
which  there  are  stations,  shops,  offices,  etc.,  but  not  in  parishe?^  in  -which  ibr-it 
are  only  watchmen's  huts  and  tracks.  St<x;k  companies  which  rec<*ive  a  fixec 
rent  for  roads  owned  by  them,  but  oxx^rated  by  the  State,  are  not  consid^^red  j**- 
sessors  of  the  road,  and  hence  not  subject  to  this  tax.  While  all  railways  arc- 
taxable  under  this  law,  local  railways,  not  being  "railways/*  are  not  affected  It 
it.  Tlie  taxable  income  of  State  roads  and  of  roads  oiK?rated  hy  the  State  is  ili 
excess  of  receii)ts  over  expenditures,  plus  3^  per  cent  of  the  invest^  c^apital 
(Anlago-  beziehungsvveise  Erwerbskapital),  according  to  official  statistirs-  Ths- 
taxable  income  thus  determined  is  to  be  fixed  and  published  aniinully.  The  tia- 
able  incom*'  of  private  roads  is  determined  iiccording  to  the  laws  of  l!S^3  and  \^>. 
.only  that  moneys  exjiended  in  the  liquidation  of  debts,  and  int^^rest  on  the  saiur, 
shall  be  regarded  as  exi)enses  under  the  law  of  1867.  The  law  of  is^  gave  par- 
ishes a  claiia  on  railway  incomes  according  to  the  rec-eipts  (net)  of  the  road  in  tbst 
pjirish.  The  law  of  18U3  entitles  parishes  to  such  moneys  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  expended  for  salaries  and  wages  in  the  respec^tive  parishes  on  the  basdis  «if  a 
3-years'  average.  In  the  computation  only  one-lialf  of  the  salaries  of  administra- 
tive officials  and  twothirds  or  the  wages  of  shop  and  linemen  are  included. 

Pnissian  railw^ay  administration. — The  writer  discussed  this  subject  in  sa 
artic^le  jjublislicd  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  for  November,  I8i>7,  a  part  of  which  is  here  rex)rcxluced.  The  syr?t<-mi^ 
to-day  what  it  was  then,  and  minor  changes  which  may  have  been  introduced 
siiKH'  that  time  do  not  affect  the  general  system.  Pi'us^ia  has  made  her  railway? 
a  success.  Discriminations  are  unknown.  The  *'  special  rates,"  which  are  pub- 
lished, together  with  the  reasons  for  whicli  they  were  established,  like  re^ilar 
rates,  are  open  to  evervbody.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  3i3,  l^.»i. 
Prussia  expended  nearly  $:?5,0(H),000  m  extending  her  sc^condary  system,  aad 
about  one-fifteenth  as  much  for  primary  n)ads;  ana,  notwithstanding  this  gnal 
extension  of  less  profitable  lines,  her  railwavs  vielded  a  net  profit  of  abi>nt 
$14().()(H>,000. 

The  Prussian  railway  administration  was  reorganized  on  April  1.  185^.    Pre- 
vious to  that  time  there  had  existed  two  distinct  official  lx>aie8.  or  •'resort>.'* 
immediately  below  the  minister  of  public  works.     The  latter  was  then,  and  is 
now,  thi;  executive  head  of  the  railway  a<iministration,  and  the  two  bodies  subor- 
dinated to  him  were  known  as  Eisenbahndirektionen  and  Eisenbahn  betriebsamter. 
respectively,  the  one  having  direct  charge  of  the  operation,  of  the  railwnays  and 
the  other  i)erforming  purely  administrative  functions.     Of  the  Direktionen  there 
were  1 1 ,  and  of  the  Betriebsamter  75.     The  functions  of  both  of  these  have  nuv 
been  consolidated  in  the  royal  State  railway  directories,  of  which  20  have  been 
created,  with  their  seat«  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Bromberg,  Cassel,  C<»logiie. 
Danzig.  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Essen,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Halle  a.  S.,  Hannover,  Kaito- 
witz,  Konigsberg,    Magdeburg,  Miinster,  Posen,  St.  Johann-Saiirbrtickeu  aod 
Stettin.    Each  directory  is  composed  of  a  president,  appointed  by  tlie  King,  and 
the  re((uisite  number  of  associates,  two  of  whom,  an  Ober-Regiertmgsrath  and  an 
Ober-Baurath,  may  act  as  substitutes  of  the  president  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister.    Eacli  directory  has  complete  administrative  control  over  all  the  rail- 
ways within  its  limits,  although  the  subordinate  civil  administrative  organs  of 
tlie  State,  such  as  the  0])erpravsident,  Regierungsprasident  and  Landratli  have 
certain  powers  in  the  granting  of  concessions,  police  regulations,  etc.     The  direct- 
ory decides    all  cases  arising  out  of  the  action  of  special  and  of  subordinate 
branches  of  the  administration;  and,  representing  the  central  administration.it 
may  acqune  rights  and  assume  responsibihties  in  ita  behalf.    The  directories  may 
be  characterized  as  general  administrative  organs,  one  of  whose  great  functions 
18  the  proper  coordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  railway  system.  ^ 
s  u    ^^^  V^^^  subordinated  to  them  are  special  administrative  organs,  nix)n  whom 
tails  tiie  duty  of  local  adaptation  and  sui)ervi6ion.    There  ai-e  6  classes  of  lhe» 
local  ottices,  and  their  names  indicate  in  a  general  way  their  functions:  operatin:?. 
macinne  traffic,  shop,  telegraph,  and  building  offices  or  Inspektionen,  as  they  are 
«fi!t    •  ^"^\'*^^y  bofore  the  new  system  went  into  operation  the  minister  of  public 
woiKs  issued  spcx;ial  business  directions  for  each  class  of  offices.    The  contents  of 
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eacli  of  these  ministerial -orders  may  be  groux>ed  under  3  beads:  (1)  tbe  posi- 
tion of  tbe  office  in  tbe  railway  service;  (2)  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  business; 
(3)  general  provisions.  To  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  tbe  functions  of  tbe  local 
omces  is  out  of  tbe  question  bere.  It  sbould  be  added,  bowever,  tbat  all  pbases 
of  the  service,  wbetber  from  tbe  jxjint  of  view  of  tbe  railways  or  of  tbe  public, 
are  carefully  provided  for.  Tbus  one  of  tbe  foremost  duties — "  die  vomebmste 
Anfgabe" — of  tbe  local  traffic  office  is  to  maintain  a  **  living  union "'  between  the 
railway  administration  and  tbe  public.  For  this  purpose  tbe  chief  of  the  office  is 
in  duty  bound,  by  means  of  numerous  personal  interviews  and  observations,  to 
inform  himself  concerning  tbe  needs  of  tbe  service  in  his  district,  to  investigate 
and  to  remedy  complaints  and  evils  without  delay,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
will  secure  the  most  efficient  service.  It  is  also  one  of  his  duties  to  inform  tbe 
public  concerning  tbe  organization  and  administration  of  tbe  railways,  so  as  to 
avoid  idle  complaints.  Tnis  single  provision  in  the  rules  governing  one  of  tbe 
local  offices  illustrates  tbe  spirit  of  them  all. 

Private  railways,  which  before  April  1,  1895,  had  been  supervised  by  a  special 
railway  commission,  are  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president  of  a 
directory  and  his  alternates.  This  was  another  step  toward  greater  unity  in  tbe 
system.  The  directories  upon  whom  tbe  supervision  of  the  private  roads  devolves 
are  those  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cassel,  Cologne,  Elberfeld.  Erfurt,  Essen, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Halle,  Hannover,  Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Miinster,  St.  Jobann- 
Saarbriicken  and  Stettin.  As  there  are  20  directories,  and  only  16  supervise  pri- 
vate railroads,  it  is  evident  that  jurisdictions  for  private  roads  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  directories.  Nor  does  each  directory  have  an  equal  number  of 
miles  of  private  or  State  roads  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  depends  largely  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  railways  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  traffic. 
Thus,  the  Berlin  directory  supervises  587  kilometers  of  State  roads,  while  Halle 
has  11,884  kilometers.  The  other  directories  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  It 
may  be  added  tbat  on  April  1,  1895,  tbe  private  roads  represented  together  only 
2,200  kilometers  (not  including  Anschlussbabnen,  and  71  kilometers  rented  to 
private  parties)  against  27,060  kilometers  *  of  State  roads,  of  which  10,479  kilo- 
meters contained  two  or  more  tracks. 

All  Prussian  railways,  then,  whether  State  or  private,  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  carefully  graded  administrative  system — local,  intermediate,  and 
central— each  part  of  wluch  is  connected  with  every  other  part  in  such  a  manner 
that,  without  interfering  with  tbe  ability  to  act  promptly  in  cases  of  emergency, 
every  act  not  only  finds  its  responsible  agent,  but  tbe  central  organ  can  also  make 
its  influence  felt  in  the  remotest  branch  of  the  system  and  at  the  same  time  not 
transcend  its  resjKjnsibility  to  the  public. 

Advisory  councils  and  other  bodies. — Whether  we  regard  the  interests  of  the 
railways  and  of  the  public  as  identical  or  not,  there  are  certainly  times  when  har- 
mony between  the  two  does  not  exist.  This  may  bo  due  to  the  failure  of  each  to 
understand  tbe  other,  or  to  some  wrongful  act  which  one  of  them  may  have  com- 
mitted. Whatever  the  cause,  if  such  circumstances  do  arise  any  organ  which 
can  promptly  and  prudently  remove  tbe  friction  performs  an  admirable  service 
in  the  interests  of  public  traffic.  Such  an  agent  is  found  in  Pi'ussia  in  the  advis- 
ory councils  and  other  bodies  which  cooperate  with  tbe  legally  responsible  parts 
of  the  railway  administration.  These  councils  are  created  by  law,  and  are 
required  to  meet  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  tbe  State  admin- 
istration u]^n  all  the  more  important  matters  pertaining  to  tbe  railway  traffic, 
especially  time-tables  and  rate  schedules. 

The  first  German  advisory  council  was  organized  in  the  federal  domain  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Through  an  impulse  given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
city  of  Mulhausen  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  general  imperial  railway  directory  at 
Strasfiburg  was  held  at  Mulhausen  on  October  21, 1874.  Organization,  composi- 
tion, and  functions  of  the  council  were  agreed  upon  during  the  first  session. 
Originally  its  membership  was  confined  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  later  representatives  of  the  various  agricultural  and  industrial 
bodies  were  also  admitted.  All  matters  falling  within  the  domain  of  at  least  2 
chambers  of  commerce  could  be  brought  before  tbe  council. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference  made  such  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 

federal  railway  commissioner  that  he  attempted,  although  without  immediate 

snccess,  to  induce  the  other  German  railways,  both  State  and  private,  to  assist  in 

.  this  movement  toward  a  closer  union  and  a  better  understanding  between  tbe 

commercial  and  railway  interests  by  instituting  similar  councils.    Tbe  circular 

1  Increased  to  87,161  km.  by  the  close  of  lUOO. 
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letter  of  the  commissioner,  addressed  to  the  railways  On  January  11.  1875,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  steps  in  the  development  of  the  conncils. 

**  This  arrangement,"  says  the  letter,  **  primarily  strives  to  establish  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  places  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  railways 
and  the  trading  classes.  It  will  keep  the  representatives  of  the  rail^vays  better 
informed  as  to  the  changing  needs  of  trade  and  industry  and  maintain  a  con- 
tinued understanding  between  them:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  unxxEirt  to 
commerce,  etc.,  a  greater  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  railway  buedness 
and  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  administration,  and  consetiuently,  by  means 
of  earnest  and  moderate  action,  it  will  react  beneficially  xipon  both  sides  tbroogfa 
an  exchange  of  views." 

This  statement  sounds  the  kejTiote  of  the  whole  movement.  For  a  time  the 
railways  were  not  very  ready  to  respond,  and  the  movement  made  little  progress 
until  tte  policy  of  the  State  to  purchase  private  railways  was  about  to  be  inauga- 
rated.  The  Prussian  Landtag  made  its  approval  of  the  first  bill  for  the  nation- 
alization of  railways  dependent  upon  certain  wirthschaftliche  Garantien 
(economic  guarantees)  which  it  demanded  of  the  Government.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  the  Landtag  in  1879.  The  ministry  of  trade  and 
industry  had  already  taken  active  steps  during  the  previous  year.  In  18S0  a  bill 
enibodjing  the  motives  of  the  resolution  of  the  Landtag  was  introduced,  and  after 
having  undergone  various  changes  and  modifications  was  approved  and  published 
as  the  law  of  June  1 ,  1882. 

Prussia  was  tlius  the  first,  and,  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  only,  country  in 
which  advisory  bodies  of  this  nature  were  placed  upon  a  legal  basis.  The  law  is 
entitled  Gesetz,  betreffend  die  Einsetzung  von  Bezirkseisenbahnrathe  und  eines 
Landoseisenbahnraths  ftii*  die  Staatsbahnverwaltung.  As  the  name  indicates,  it 
creates  a  class  of  advisory  boards  or  councils  known  as  Bezirkseisenbahnrathe 
(circuit  councils),  and  one  national  council,  called  Landeseisenbahnrath.  The 
national  council  is  the  advisory  board  of  the  central  administration,  and  the 
circuit  councils  of  the  railway  directories.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
way administration,  April  1, 1895,  8  circuit  councils  have  been  in  existence,  with 
their  seats  in  Bromberg,  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Hannover,  Frankfort,  a.  M.,  Cologne, 
Erfurt,  and  Breslau.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  20  dii*ectories,  so  that 
a  circuit  council  serves  as  an  advisory  board  for  more  than  one  directory.  The 
national  council  is  composed  of  40  members,  holding  office  for  3  years.  Of  these, 
10  are  appointed  and  30  are  elected  by  the  circuit  councils  from  residents  of  the 
province  or  city,  representing  agriculture,  forestry,  manufacture,  and  trade, 
according  to  a  scheme  of  representation  published  in  a  royal  decree.  Of  the 
apjKjinted  members,  3  are  named  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  domains,  and 
forests;  8  by  the  minister  of  trade  and  industry;  2  by  the  minister  of  finance; 
and  2  by  tne  minister  of  public  works.  An  eciual  number  of  alternates  is 
appointed  at  the  same  time.  Direct  bureaucratic  influence  is  guarded  agaiiist 
by  the  exclusion  from  appointment  of  all  immediate  State  officials.  The  elective 
members  are  distributed  among  provinces,  departments,  and  cities,  by  the  royal 
order  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  both  members  and  alternates 
are  elected  by  the  circuit  councils.  The  presiding  officer  and  his  alternate  or  sub- 
stitute are  appointed  by  the  King.  In  addition,  the  minister  of  public  works  is 
empower (k1  to  call  in  exx)ert  testimony  whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary. 
Such  specialists,  as  well  as  regular  members,  receive  for  their  services  15  marks 
(about  $3. GO)  per  day  and  mileage. 

The  national  council  meets  at  least  twice  annually,  and  deliberates  on  such 
matters  as  the  proi)osed  budget,  normal  freight  and  passenger  rates,  classification 
of  freight,  special  and  differential  rates,  proposed  changes  in  regulations  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  railways,  and  allied  questions.  It  is  required  by  law  to  sub- 
mit its  opinion  on  any  question  brought  before  it  by  the  minister  of  public  worfcs; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  recommend  to  the  minister  anything  which  it  con- 
siders conducive  to  the  utility  and  effectiveness  of  the  railway  service.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  regularly  submitted  to  the  Landtag,  where  they  are  considerea  in 
connection  with  the  budget,  thus  establishing  ** an  organic  connection"  between 
the  national  council  and  the  parliament.  In  this  way  the  proceedings  are  m»de 
accessible  to  everyone,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  approve  or  disapprove 
what  the  council  does,  through  parliamentary  representatives.  The  system  is 
one  of  reciprocal  questioning  and  answering  on  part  of  the  minister  of  public 
works,  the  national  council,  and  the  parliament. 

The  circuit  councils  are  equally  important  and  interesting.  Since  January  1> 
1895,  9  of  these  have  been  m  existence.  Their  membership,  which  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  different  councils,  was  fixed  by  the  minister  of  public  woiks 
in  December,  1894.    Any  subsequent  modifications  which  may  have  been  made 
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have  no  bearins^  on  what  we  are  considering  here.    At  that  time  the  council  at 
'MAg^ehurg  had  only  24,  while  that  at  Cologne  had  75  members.    The  nature  of 
their  comnofidtion  can  best  be  illustrated  by  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  mem- 
bership of  one  sach  council.    The  council  of  Hannover,  comprising  the  railway 
directories  of  Hannover  and  Munster-Westphalen,  seems  to  oe  a  fair  type.    In 
that  council  we  find  1  representative  from  each  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Hielefeld,  G^stemunde,  Hannover,  Harburg,  Hildesheim,  Luneburg,  Minden, 
Mnnster,  Osnabrtlck,  Ostfriesland  and  Papenburg,  Verden  and  Wesel;  1  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  following  corporations  or  societies:  Society  of  Ger- 
man  Foundries  in  Bielefeld,  German  Iron  and  Steel  Industrials  in  Ruhrort, 
Craftsmen's  Union  of  the  Province  of  Hannover,  Branch  Union  of  German  Mil- 
lers in  Hannover,  Union  of  German  Linen  Industrialists  in  Bielefeld,  Society  for 
Beet  Sngar  Industry  in  Berlin,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Common  Industiial 
interests  in  the  Rhine  Country  and  Westphalen,  in  Dusseldorf ,  and  the  Society  of 
Qerman  Distillers  in  Berlin;  4  representatives  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  Celle;  3  from  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Societv  for  Westphalen,  in 
Munster;  1  from  the  German  Dairy  Society  in  Schladen  and  Hamburg,  tne  Society 
of  Foresters  of  the  Hartz,  the  North  German  Foresters  in  Hannover,  the  Union 
of  Forest  Owners  of  Middle  Germany  in  Bimstein,  and  from  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Moor  Culture  in  the  Gterman  Empire;  and,  lastly,  1  from  the  Society 
of  G-erman  Sea  Fishers  in  Berlin.    This  one  illustration  is  probably  sufficient  to 
shoi^  the  thoroughly  representative  character  of  the  circuit  councils.    If  a  circuit 
comprises  railways  covering  territory  of  other  German  States,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  industrial,  and  agricultural  societies  of  such  territory  may  also  be 
represented  in  the  council.    The  minister  of  public  works  has  i)ower  to  admit 
otneT  members,  and  frequently  does  so  when  the  nature  of  the  questions  upon 
which  the  council  deliberates  makes  it  desirable.    Thus,  at  a  meeting  in  which 
the  rates  on  coal  and  coke — ^to  be  noted  hereafter — from  the  Rhenish  mining  dis- 
tricts to  the  seashore  were  to  be  considered,  there  were  present  an  Ober-prasident, 
accompanied  by  an  assessor,  a  deputy  of  a  Regierungspr^dent,  a  Landrath 
(these  three  are  civil  administrative  officers  presiding  over  a  province,  circuit,  and 
department,  respectively) ,  a  representative  of  the  Upi)er  Mine  Office  at  Bonn  and 
at  Dortmund,  of  the  Royjd  Mine  Directory  at  Saarbrficken,  of  the  Royal  Railroad 
Directory  at  Hannover,  of  the  Dortmund  and  Gronau  and  Enscheder  Railroad 
Company    (private),  in   addition   to   the  reg^ar  representatives  and  voting 
memoers. 

The  circuit  council,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  rail- 
way directory  similar  to  that  of  the  national  council  to  the  minister.    The  law 
makes  it  mandatory  ui)on  the  directory  to  consult  the  circuit  council  on  all  impor- 
tant matters  concerning  the  railways  in  that  circuit.    This  applies  especially  to 
time-tables  and  rate  schedules.    On  the  other  hand,  the  council  has  the  right, 
which  it  freely  exercises,  of  making  recommendations  to  the  directory.    In  case 
of  emergency  the  (^rectory  may  act  according  to  its  own  judgment  independ- 
ently of  the  council,  but  it  is  required  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  council  and  to  the  council  itself.    This  provision  supplies  the 
elastic  element,  which  enables  the  railways  to  meet  momentary  wants.    The 
standing  committee  of  the  council  is  an  important  body.    It  meets  regularly  some 
time  before  the  full  council  holds  its  sessions,  and  its  proceedings  form  the  basis 
of  the  deliberations  in  the  council.    The  committee  receives  i)etitions,  memorials, 
and  other  conmiunications.    The  bearers  of  these  are  invited  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  to  advocate  their  cause,    (^estions  are  asked  and  answered 
on  both  sides,  and  after  all  the  questions  have  been  presented  the  committee 
votes  upon  the  petition  or  request,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  majority  vote,  recommending  the  council  to  accept  or  reject  the  demands 
made  in  the  petitions.    The  action  of  the  committee  is  reported  on  each  question 
by  a  member  designated  for  that  purpose  to  the  full  council  at  its  next  session. 
While  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  usually  accepted  by  the  council,  it  in  no 
way  binds  that  body.    Before  the  council  meets,  each  member  has  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  arguments  presented  before  the  committee,  and  the  facts  upou 
which  its  decisions  are-based.    If  the  advocates  of  the  petitions  before  the  coun- 
cil present  new  evidence,  or  if  tire  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  shown 
to  be  unsound,  the  council  simply  reverses  the  decision  of  the  committee.    Of  the 
nature  of  these  petitions  I  shall  speak  later. 

These  advisory  councils  have  spread  into  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse, 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Denmark,  Roumania, 
and,  in  a  much  modified  form,  into  i'rance.  An  examination  of  the  councils  in 
these  countries  shows  the  same  principle  underlying  them  all — the  representation 
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of  all  the  different  economic  interests  in  the  condnct  of  the  railways.  In  compo- 
sition and  organization  they  are  much  alike.  They  owe  their  existence,  however, 
except  in  Japan  and  Switzerland,  not  to  law,  bnt  simply  to  administrative  orders. 

There  are  still  other  bodies  which,  althongh  not  created  by  law  and  not  confined 
in  their  activity  to  Prussia,  have  long  exerted  a  powerful  influence  throughout 
the  Empire.  Foremost  among  these  s&nds  the  Generalkonf erenz  (general  confer- 
ence). Under  its  guidance  the  modem  German  system  of  rates,  called  Reform* 
tarif ,  has  been  systematically  developed.  The  general  conference  meets  annually, 
and  discusses  matters  relating  to  tariffs,  fees,  onerating  regulations,  etc.  Thus, 
at  a  recent  meeting  the  conference  disposed  of  no  less  than  53  different  items,  relate 
ing  mostly  to  the  classification  of  goods  and  the  adjustment  of  rates,  all  of  which, 
as  in  case  of  the  cdrcuit  councils,  had  been  previously  considered  in  subordinate 
bodies  whose  deliberations  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  the  general  con- 
ference. It  is  composed  of  members  representing  all  the  G(erman  railw^ays,  and 
votes  are  distributed  according  to  the  number* of  miles  of  road  the  members  each 
represent,  and  the  total  number  of  votes,  increasing,  of  course,  with  the  growth 
of  the  German  svstem.  At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  total  number  of  votes 
was  322,  of  which  51  were  not  represented.  Of  these  51,  28  belonged  to  roads 
having  1 ,  10  to  those  having  2,  and  1  to  those  having  3  votes.  The  Prussian  State 
railways  had  139  votes,  the  Bavarian  State  railways  28,  those  of  Saxony  16,  the 
State  roads  of  Alsace-Lorraine  11,  the  State  roads  of  Baden  10,  and  so  on  down, 
the  remainder  representing  the  smaller  State  and  private  railways.  These  figures 
show  the  predominating  iiifluence  of  Prussia  in  the  conference. 

Bodies  subordinate  to  the  general  conference  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
These  are  the  Tarif -Kommission  and  the  Ausschuss  der  Verkehrsinteressenten 
(tariff  commission  and  committee  of  those  interested  in  transportation).  The 
tariff  commission  is  a  standing  committee  whose  members  represent  Ptnssian 
State  roads,  2  Swiss  roads,  and  1  of  the  railways  of  Mecklenburg.  It  meets  3 
times  a  year,  and  occupies  itself  with  petitions  and  other  communications  from 
shippers.  The  committee  of  shippers  (Verkehrsinteressenten)  is  composed  of 
members  representing  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry;  and  some  of  the  matters 
brought  before  it  are  previously  discussed  by  a  subcommittee.  Both  of  these 
bodies  occupy  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  freight  rates  and  matters  imme- 
diately connected  with  them.  Out  of  23  items  brought  before  them  during  a  2- 
days'  session  in  1893, 22  were  deliberated  upon  in  joint  session,  although  each  body 
voted  separately.  The  discussions  in  these  sessions  are  so  thorough  that  the 
recommendations  made  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  approved  by  the  gen- 
eral conference.  Those  conclusions  of  the  commission  which  are  adopted  in  the 
form  of  a  declaratory  statement  become  binding  upon  members  unless  protests 
are  made.  Subjects  discussed  in  the  conference  and  commission  may,  and  fre- 
(juently  are,  brought  before  the  councils. 

Among  the  various  railway  traffic  and  rate  unions  which  might  be  mentioned 
none  have  exerted  an  influence  on  rates  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Society  of  German  Railway  Administrations.  Founded  as  a 
Prussian  society  in  1846,  it  became  in  quick  succession  a  national  and  an  inter- 
national organization,  embracing  the  railways  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Bosnia  and  Russian-Poland.  Both 
State  and  private  railways  are  eligible  to  membership.  A  series  of  8  standing 
committees  covers  the  special  branches  of  the  service,  and  if  extraordinary  mat- 
ters arise  they  are  referred  to  special  committees.  Questions  upon  which  the 
society  is  to  act  must  be  published  at  least  3  months  preceding  the  meeting.  The 
proceedings  have  long  been  published  in  an  official  pai)er,  and,  through  custom, 
exert  a  powerful  influence.  The  attainment  of  uniiormity  in  construction  and 
other  matters  has  been  one  of  its  great  aims.  In  Europe  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national uniformity  is  much  greater  than  with  us,  and  in  the  domain  of  fi'eight 
traffic  this  has  been  well  attained  by  means  of  an  international  treaty,  signed  at 
Berne  on  October  14, 1890,  by  diplomatic  agents  &om  Belgium,  France,  G^ermany, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
officially  known  as  the  '^  Convention  intemationale  sur  le  transport  de  marchan- 
dises  par  chemins  de  fer." 

The  history  of  this  international  agreement  dates  back  to  1874,  the  same  year 
that  Mtilhausen  inaugurated  the  movement  which  lead  to  the  institution  of 
advisory  councils.  In  that  year  2  Swiss  citizens,  residents  of  Bale,  directed  to 
the  governments  of  the  surrounding  States  inquiries  concerning  their  willingness 
to  enter  into  an  international  freight  treaty.  Drafts  of  such  a  treaty  were 
worked  out  in  both  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  discussed  in  a  congress  at 
Berne  in  1878.  This  congress  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  different 
governments  for  examination.  Many  objections  were  raised  and  improvements 
made.    Further  conferences,  dealing  also  with  questions  of  technical  uniformity. 
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were  held  in  1883  and  1886,  and  on  October  14, 1890,  the  draft  approved  by  the 
third  congress  was  formally  drawn  up  as  a  ti'eaty  and  approyed.  The  original 
treaty  has  been  modified  and  supplemented  in  various  ways,  partly  by  agree- 
ments among  all  these  countries  and  partly  by  agreements  amons  several  of 
them.  Every  3  years,  or  sooner,  if  one-fourth  of  the  treaty-making  States 
demand  it,  a  general  congress  must  be  called  together  to  consider  improvements 
in  the  agreement. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  Bernese  treaty  applies  only  to  international  freight 
traffic.  Excepting  articles  the  transportation  of  which  is  regularly  monopolized 
by  the  post-offices  of  the  contracting  States,  the  treaty  governs  all  shipments  of 
goods  from  or  through  one  of  the  States  to  another.  It  provides  for  uniform 
through  bills  of  lading,  prescribes  routes  for  international  traffic,  fixes  liability 
in  cases  of  delay  and  loss,  prohibits  special  contracts,  rebates,  and  reductions, 
excex)t  when  publicly  announced  and  available  to  all,  and  prescribes  certain 
custom-house  regulations.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the 
creation  of  a  central  bureau,  organized  and  supervised  by  the  Swiss  Bundesrath, 
with  its  seat  in  Berne.    The  duties  of  the  bureau  are  five: 

1 .  To  receive  communications  from  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and  to  tran- 
mit  them  to  the  rest  of  them. 

2.  To  compile  and  publish  information  of  imx^rtance  for  international  traffic, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  issue  a  journal. 

3.  To  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  on  the  application  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

4.  To  perform  the  business  preliminaries  connected  with  proposed  changes  in 
the  agreement,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  suggest  the  meeting  of  a  new 
conference. 

5.  To  facilitate  transactions  among  the  railways,  especially  to  look  after  those 
which  have  been  derelict  in  financial  matters.  After  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  bureau,  the  State  to  which  the  railway  belongs  or  by  whose  citizens  it  is 
owned  can  either  become  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  road  or  permit  the 
exclusion  of  the  road  from  international  traffic. 

The  expenses  of  the  bureau  are  met  by  contributions  of  the  contracting  States 
in  proportion  to  mileage. 

The  original  agreement  provided  that  any  of  the  States  might  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  on  giving  1  year's  notice.  No  such  notice  has  ever  been  given. 
Any  violation  of  the  treaty  can  be  punished  in  the  courts,  and  a  judgment  hav- 
ing been  rendered  in  one  country  the  courts  of  the  others  are  bound  to  assist  in 
its  execution,  unless  the  decision  conflicts  with  their  own  laws.  But  so  far  as 
the  question  of  fact  is  concerned  there  is  no  appeal,  and  a  German  court  is 
bound  to  accept  the  findings  of  a  court  in  France.  Geimany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Switzerland  and,  to  a  less  extent,  France  have  embodied  provisions  of 
the  international  code  in  their  internal  code,  thus  leading  to  unification  beyond  the 
limits  of  international  traffic.  To  what  extent  the  Bernese  treaty  may  influence 
other  phases  of  the  national  and  international  laws  of  the  States  of  central 
Europe  can  not  well  be  foreseen.  That  States  differing  widely  in  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, geographical  position,  and  commercial  interests  have  voluntarily  made 
themselves  amenable  to  a  common  code  of  law  under  these  circumstances,  again 
impresses  one  with  the  great  power  and  many-sided  influence  of  railways  and 
the  healthy  development  of  closer  international  relations.  The  code  is  binding 
for  a  domain  embracing  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  and  260,000,000  people. 
It  ranks  in  importance  with  the  international  postal,  telegraph,  and  copyright 
tinions. 

Proceedings  of  advisory  councils, — The  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  railway 
administration  relating  to  rates  have  now  been  presented.  It  remains  to  illustrate 
by  means  of  a  few  side  lights  from  the  proceedings  how  a  part  of  the  machinery 
^ts.  To  convey  a  somewhat  detailed  view  of  the  workings  of  the  administrative 
organs  directly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  railways  would  unduly  extend 
this  paper;  besides,  it  would  be  a  little  technical  and  not  essential  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  So  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  deliberations  of  the  advisory  and  other  bodies  directly  occupied  with 
^estions  about  rates.  We  shall  save  time  by  first  obtaining  a  general  idea  of  the 
^rman  system  of  rates,  for  which  purpose  the  general  plan  of  the  German 
reiorm  tariff  ig  here  given: 

GERMAN  TARIFF  SCHEME. 


1-  Fast  freight  by  the  piece. 
f'  ^t  freight  by  the  carload. 
«•  ftece  goods. 


/iloaa    A1      in   al^'i'r\«-rkA«t4>a  r\^    n4-  Iaoot^  K  Citifi  VtlrkflPi^ami 
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5.  General  carload  clasA  B,  in  shipments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms. 

6.  Special  tariff  A2,  in  shipments  of  at  least  5,000  kilograms. 

7.  Special  tariff  I,  II,  and  III,  in  shipments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms. 

The  rates  and  what  pertains  to  them  are  officially  published  in  volumes  not 
nnlike  onr  monthly  magazines.  This  tariff  scheme  was  first  introduced  in  1877, 
and  through  the  influence  mainly  of  the  general  conference  it  has  become  gradu- 
ally more  unified.  It  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  transportation  of  goods 
becomes  less  as  they  fall  into  a  class  fai*ther  down  the  list.  The  general  carload 
classes  include  goods  of  higher  value  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  special  tariffs, 
while  the  special  tariffs  1,  II,  and  III  embrace  less  valuable  goods— their  value 
falling  by  donees — so  that,  generally  s])eaking — 

S{)ecial  tariff  I  includes  manufactured  goods. 

Special  tariff  II  includes  intermediate  products. 

Special  tariff  III  includes  raw  materials  and  bulky  goods  of  small  value,  such 
as  certain  waste  products  of  gas  factories,  tanneries,  paper  factories,  slaughter- 
houses, etc. 

S{)ecial  tariff  A2  is  for  goods  belonging  to  special  tariffs  I  and  11  in  con.sign- 
ments  below  lO.OOO  and  above  5,000  kilograms.  Gk)ods  belonging  to  special  tariff 
HI,  but  weighing  less  than  10,000,  though  at  least  5,000  kilograms.  ai*e  transported 
at  the  rates  of  special  tariff  II.  Then  there  are  special  rules  and  rate«  for  such 
things  as  explosives,  precious  metals,  vehicles,  timber,  fish,  bees,  meat,  carrier 
doves,  etc.  Questions  as  to  classification  and  the  transference  of  goods  from  one 
class  to  another  often  arise.    Here  is  a  typical  case: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lennep,  a  Rhenish  city,  petitioned  the  general 
conference  to  transfer  manufactured  horseshoes — "  raw  hoof  irons,"  the  Germans 
say,  but  which  will  here  be  designated  simply  as  '*  horseshoes '' — from  special  tariff 
1  to  sjM^cial  tariff  II.  A  prominent  business  firm  brought  the  question  before  one 
of  thf  railway  directories,  and  from  there  it  was  carried  before  the  minister  of 
public  works.  The  minister  consulted  the  permanent  tariff  commission  and  the 
committee  of  shippers,  and  finally  the  question  was  brought  before  the  advisory 
councils. 

The  petitioners  asserted  that  the  manufacture  of  horseshoes  was  a  new  industry 
which,  after  many  costly  experiments,  had  only  recently  gained  a  firm  foothold; 
that  the  trade  had  been  gradually  growing,  especially  with  the  East,  and  that 
consignments  had  been  sent  to  Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  other  countries.  In 
domestic  trade  the  use  of  these  horseshoes  had  been  promoted  by  military  authori- 
ties and  street-car  companies,  because  it  lessened  cost  and  relieved  the  black- 
smith of  much  purely  mechanical  work.  It  enabled  him  to  do  better  work  more 
cheaply  and  witn  greater  uniformity.  The  charge  that  it  hindered  the  education 
of  skillful  blacksmiths  was  untrue. 

Extensive  statistical  tables  were  introduced  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  industry 
dependtii  upon  the  desired  change  in  rates.    Horseshoes  were  subjected  to  the 
sjime  rates  us  fine  iron  and  steel  goods,  while  they  properly  belonged  to  interme- 
diate products  in  special  tariff  II.    Many  of  the  factories  were  unfavorably  located, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  State  to  promote  industrial  activity  in 
regions  which  lie  away  irom  the  great  channels  of  trade,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out too  great  a  sacrifice  on  part  of  the  public.    The  desii'ed  concessions  on  part  of 
the  railroads  would  do  this.    It  was  unjust  for  the  representatives  of  the  Saxon 
State  railways  to  assert,  as  they  had  done  in  the  tariff  commission,  that  the 
change  in  the  classification  of  horseshoes  would  benefit  the  Rhenish  industry 
only.    Particularistic  designs  should  not  be  suspected  in  a  movement  which  vas 
deeply  rooted  in  economic  necessities.    The  representatives  of  the  Bavarian  rail- 
ways had  considered  fiscal  reasons  only,  but  these  alone  could  not  be  decisive.   I* 
would  not  be  businesslike  for  the  State,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage* 
to  sacrifici'  the  very  source  of  this  gain.    The  railways  would  fare  worse  \vith 
high  rrtes  and  a  stagnant  industry  than  "with  lower  rates  and  a  prosperous  indns- 
try,  and  it  vas  safe  to  assert  that  the  desired  change  would,  through  an  increased 
output,  ultiiuately  yield  a  greater  income  to  the  railways.    The  established  syf- 
teniof  ratos  woirld  not  be  prejudiced;  besides,  when  the  question  of  system  i*' 
balanced  against  that  of  the  welfare  of  an  industry  the  latter  should  prevail. 
The  nationalization  of  railways  was  undertaken  not  for  fiscal,  but  for  econonii<? 
reasons. 

These  were  the  main  features  of  the  petition.  The  petition,  together  with  the 
records  of  previous  deliberations  on  the  question,  was  brought  before  the  standing 
committee  of  one  of  the  circuit  councils,  by  which  the  arguments  were  revie^^ 
and  new  evidence  introduced.  Can  these  horseshoes  be  classed  with  rod  iron- 
Are  they  an  intermediate  product?     Could  not  plowsliares  and  other  article 
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demand  a  like  chan^?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  proposed  change  to  the  com- 
petition of  Swedish  iron?  Is  it  tme  that  the  manufacture  of  horseishoes  injures 
the  craft  of  blacksmiths?  Will  it  lead  to  a  wider  use  of  horseshoes  and  conse- 
quently to  an  improvement  of  agriculture?  Such  were  the  questions  which  the 
committee  considered,  and  in  response  to  which  evidence  of  individuals  and  of 
societies  was  presented  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination  by  specialists 
of  various  classes.  From  the  committee  the  question  went,  as  all  questions  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  do,  before  the  full  council,  by  which  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  reviewed  and  the  horseshoe  problem  finally  disposed  of. 

In  a  similar  manner  both  the  committee  and  council  deliberated  ux>on  a  petition 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rhenish  Prussia  to  place  street  sweepings  in  the 
special  class  with  fertilizers  and  to  reduce  rates  for  shorter  distances,  because 
sweepings  are  used  only  within  from  10  to  2C  kilometers  of  the  cities.  The  sweep- 
ings, it  was  asserted,  had  considerable  value  for  agriculture,  but  that  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  them  had  led  some  cities,  notably  Hamburg,  to  destroy  them,  thus 
depriving  agriculture  of  a  valuable  agent.  The  composition  and  value  of  sweep- 
ings were  examined  and  compared  with  other  fertilizers  now  available,  and  the 
probable  effect  on  the  use  of  these  considered.  At  the  same  session  of  the  com- 
mittee the  change  in  time-tables  for  the  summer  period  was  regularly  considered. 
Twenty-eight  items  were  presented  by  the  14  different  members,  involving  the 
time  and  frequency  of  passenger  trains.  All  propositions  which  received  a 
majority  vote  m  the  committee  were  brought,  of  course,  before  the  full  council. 
In  sx)eaking  of  the  composition  of  circuit  councils  reference  was  made  to  the 
question  of  rates  on  c<5al  and  coke.  One  of  the  railway  directories  brought  before 
tne  standing  committee  of  the  circuit  council  a  question  first  submitted  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Bielefeld  and  subsequently  indorsed,  either 
in  part  or  entire,  by  other  organizations.  The  petition  sought  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  rates  applicable  to  coke  and  coal  sent  from  the  Khenish  mining  dis- 
tricts to  the  German  seashore  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  suspension  was  to 
remain  in  effect  until  the  prices  in  the  coal  market  should  return  to  a  normal 
level. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  railway  directory  asked  the  committee 
and  council  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  each  of  the  following  points:  (1)  Is  the  level 
of  prices  of  coke  and  coal  m  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  district  an  abnormal  one? 
(2)  How  must  the  prices  of  coke  and  coal  be  constituted  in  order  that  their  level 
may  be  characterized  as  normal?    (8)  Should  a  permanent  or  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  existing  freight  rates  on  coke  and  coal  be  recommended  in  order  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  prices  within  the  country?    (4)  What  markets  and  what  rates  come 
into  consideration  in  case  of  the  temporary  or  i)ermanent  suspension  of  the  rates 
in  question?    Shall  the  rates  to  foreign  countries  or  also  the  rates  to  the  seashore 
be  changed?    (5)  What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  suspension  of 
rates  with  reference  to  the  sale  and  the  price  of  coal  and  coke  within  the  country? 
In  both  the  committee  and  in  the  council  this  problem  was  thoroughly  dissected. 
Naturally  there  were  differences.    Abnormal  prices  were  thought  to  be  prices 
which  include  an  element  o(  profit  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  constituents  of 
price.    On  the  one  hand,  a  profit  of  40  per  cent  was  shown  to  exist,  which,  how- 
ever, the  expei-ts  present  at  once  proved  to  be  confined  to  two  specially  favored 
mines.    In  computations  to  ascertain  the  average  selling  price  of  coal  there  was 
a  difference  of  several  marks,  which  called  forth  the  most  rigid  examination  of 
the  statistics  and  other  evidence  upon  which  the  figures  were  based.    The  railway 
authorities  showed  that  in  5  years  the  outlay  for  coal  for  locomotives  had  risen 
from  4i  to  7  per  cent  of  their  total  expenses,  while  coal  was  still  rising,  and  the 
coal  men  showed  that  their  cost  of  production  had  risen  because  of  advances  in 
wages  and  expenses  connected  with  insurance.    It  was  said  that  the  present  low 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  had  been  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  coal 
industry  had  lain  prostrate,  and  that  now  all  other  industries  were  suffering  from 
the  high  price  of  coal,  and  that  this  advance  in  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke 
would  check  exportation  and  force  down  prices  at  home.    A  decrease  in  exporta- 
{•^^^was  deplored  by  representatives  of  the  German  marine.    In  conclusion,  among 
Doth  the  advocates  and^he  opponents  of  the  change,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
there  was  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  thorough  airing  which  this  question  had 
received;  that  it  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  actual  conditions,  and 
tnat  the  coal  industry  would  hereafter  be  more  inclined  to  give  due  consideration 

W    ^^^^^*^*^n  of  other  German  industries. 

fft    -Ki^^^  110 w  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  which,  perhaps  even  more 

lorcibly  than  what  has  just  been  related,  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  and 

^K'^i^^edness  with  which  the  railway  authorities  investigate  the  problems 

wnicn  affect  wide  economic  interests.    It  is  a  petition  submitted  by  the  minister 
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<  >f  pnblic  works  t*»  the  narional  conncil  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  Th*»  pffin**^ 
eviiltiirt- ys^nt  to  the  council  alone  covers  abont  5<i0  folio  i>ap>s.  The  pr»»bi-rit 
^nbluitt♦^l  by  the  mini^ttT  to  the  national  conncil  was  thi^:  Ui\-inja:  dne  c^nsidrT- 
ati'  >n  to  tb»-  rinancial  <-on(lition  and  the  financial  interetJtji  of  the  Stat«».  ij^  it  c  'ih 
duciv**  to  the  p»'neral  «*con(»mic  interest*  of  the  country  ( 1 )  to  introduc?*  ^^leci^ 
nnlncetl  rates  for  all  kinds  of  mannres  and  fertilizer*.  irTe>]>ective  of  thf*ir  nanire. 
and.  if  sf).  what  rate^'r  (2)  to  introduce  special  re<luctii)ns.  and  to  what  ext«^Tit, 
for  the  trans] x^rtation  of  (a)  potassium  salts — without  discrimination  or  only 
*'raw  salts'— and  phosphate;  and  {b)  lime,  in  pieces  or  powdered,  ns«-d  furft*- 
tilizjition? 

This  w:is  ?nbmitte<l  in  0*tol>er.  1S93.  During  March  of  that  y«^ar  th*?  Herreu- 
hans  had  pas>«Hl  a  resolution  requesting  the  Government  to  intr<«lnce  r^inr-^i 
>l>»Tial  rat4->  b»r  fernliz»-r>.  a  numl)er  of  which  were  sin-cifit^i  in  tht' res«  »lnn«  il 
As  stated  in  sn])iH»rt  of  the  resolution,  the  nei-essity  for  it  lay  in  a  fh-a|ieniE.i^«if 
eb'Uientary  utiliti«*>  in  order  to  maintain  and  promote  agriculture  an«i  to  increa^ 
thf  rttvipts  of  th<*  railway  from  the  traffic  with  the  interior.  The  same  r*rs>ln- 
tion  had  i»revi«»n^ly  U-i-n  adnpte<l  by  the  budget  commission  of  the  Lauilta:;. 

In  r»'si>«>u>e  to  this  riM»lnti<ni  the  minister  of  public  works  sought  inftirmaO'^i 
from  the  minister  ol  agriculture.  <lomains,  and  fon^ts,  and  all  the  different  a^rri- 
cnltnral  ex]H'rim«'nt  stations  as  to  the  occurrence  and  priKluction  of  natural  :in*l 
artificial  mannres  in  <1  i If fn-nt  parts  of  the  country,  their  price  and  valne  in  u^. 
aiul  tlu»  nature  of  th»*ir  application.  Various  coumiissions  reportt*d  on  the  prio^ 
at  which  difftTent  ft-rtibzirs  could  be  profitably  u^ed  cm  different  s«iil<.  Th«-  a^Ti- 
cultnral  authorities  showed  where  and  to  what  extent  these  S4iiJs  «*xisied,  and 
elal)orate  statistics  of  the  railways  and  manufacturers  told  how  much  had  nctn- 
aliy  Uh^u  convTnmd.  In  this  lay  the  vital  issue — the  caj-acity  of  the  land  tf> 
al)sorb  profitably  artificial  manures,  and  the  adaptability  <»f  the  farmer  t«»  w^nre 
them.  The  national  cjn.ncil  said  that  a  simple  expresMon  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  great  «f>nomic  >iginticance  of  the  use  of  l>>th  natural  and  artificial  iiiiuiTires 
was  not  suflicii*nt.  but  that  an  exact  and  cfmscientions  examination  of  the  eiie.t 
of  existing  rates  on  the  widest  and  mo^t  effective  use  of  these  wa>  nr<-e^srirT. 
The  delilx'rations  of  the  committee  of  shipjiers.  the  tariff  commission,  the  g'-neral 
conferenie.  and  the  evidence  submitted  through  the  minister  of  public  work  wetv 
all  tlioroughly  sift*  d  by  the  standing  committt^  of  the  national  council  b^-: ere 
the  cii<i''  went  l)efore  tlie  full  council  ft»r  its  final  verdiet. 

Marbles,  elates,  and  ]x-ncilseven  have  been  the  oVjject  of  them<>st  serious  delib- 
erations of  Ixxlies  so  large  and  so  dignified  as  the  general  c<iniVrence  and  thr 
natiaial  c<»nntil.  A  memorial  was  addresse<l  to  one  of  the  I'ailway  dire»t«»n«^ 
l)y  the  marbles,  slate,  and  xx'ucil  industiy  of  Thuringia.  praying  for  a  detaiilhza- 
tion  of  these  articles.  The  memorial  give>  a  detailed  account  .>f  the  manufiutnrr* 
of  marbles,  slates,  and  pmcils  in  Thuringia,  and  points  rmt  the  places  where  it 
mcH'ts  competition.  It  gives  the  cost  of  prmiuction,  output,  markets,  pritvs.  and 
the  rates  of  transportaticm.  The  conditions  of  the  laboring  iK^pnlation  are 
described,  and  the  prol)able  effect  of  a  change  in  rates  on  their  welfare  i>  anal- 
yzed. (One  may  be  pardcmed  for  turning  aside  to  state  that  the  labi>rers  there 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  slates.  alth(mgh  expt^sed  to  the  danger  of  coin- 
plet«ly  undermining  their  In^alth,  receive  often  no  more  than  V2  cent<  f»>r  a  day's 
work  of  IS  hours.)  The  niilway  direi^tory  to  which  the  memorial  was  sent 
addressed  a  letter  of  in([uiry  t^)  the  manufacturer  of  slates  and  pencils  in  West- 
phalia, whose  business  would  he  affei^ted  by  the  competition  of  Thuringia.  call- 
ing for  information  on  various  pjints  relating  to  this  industry.  This  reply. 
t<»g.*ther  with  the  memorial  and  supplementary  material,  was  sabmitted.  throngb 
the  minister  .'t  jvib'u*  works,  to  the  national  conncil. 

One  v*;in  Uv^  n  ad  th»'M»  documents  without  being  impressed  with  the  sincere 
desire  ot  tiie  niilway  authorities  to  do  justice  to  all  competitors  and  at  the  >ame 
time  to  inake  such  changes  as  will  better  the  c<mditions  of  people  like  th^-^e 
laU>rers  in  Tliuringia.  Whether  or  not  the  benefits  arising  hxrm  a  change  m 
rates  would  really  ac<»rue  to  these  peojde  was  most  carefully  considered.  The 
material  submitted  for  consideration  in  deciding  this  question,  as  in  castM»f  t-^e 
pre<<Hling  (questions,  fumisluHl  evidence  on  every  ix)int  which  was  rais*'<l.  The 
ni'Mleration  with  which  the  i)etitions  are  drafted,  the  hi^h  plane  npi>n  whiih  the 
debate.-  are  carried  on,  the  thorough  conscientions  and  judicial  mindedne^s  with 
wliich  the  ar-^uments  are  balanced  in  reaching  a  decision,  all  manifest  a  tone  not 
unlik*'  that  of  the  dt^'isions  of  our  best  courts  of  justice. 

S"nihinn/  and  nnid  rhs.— Pm<^ia  began  with  a  general  law.    In  this  respect  her 

history  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  our  States.     Treating  this  general  law  as 

k  nucleus,  legislation,  royal  and  ministerial  orders  and  rescripts,  and  cnsti>m  bav"* 

evelo^HHl  two  distinct  groups  of  railway  administrative  organs,  each  reprftsent- 

ag  distinct  sets  of  interests,  yet  both  working  cooperativdy.    Cto  the  oae  band 
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we  have  a  group  of  organs  which  represents  railway  interests  in  particnlar  and 
which  takes  the  railway  point  of  view.  The  minister  of  public  works,  the  railway 
directories,  the  general  conference  and  tariff  commission,  and  the  Society  of  Ger- 
man Railways  fall  into  this  group,  although  the  two  latter  stand  in  a  measure  on 
the  border  Ime,  and  of  them  are  none  coniined  exclusively  to  railway  interests. 
Legal  responsibility  is  fixed  in  the  first  two.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
national  and  circuit  councils  with  their  standing  committees  and  the  committee 
of  shippers.  These  primarily  take  the  social  and  economic  point  of  view.  They 
are  not  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  railwajrs,  but  act  as  advisoi-y 
bodies.  They  represent  all  the  different  interests  of  the  nation,  and  through  them 
every  citizen  has  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a  right  to  make  his  wants  known. 

The  marble  and  slate  industry  of  Thuringen  is  relatively  insignificant,  yet  of 
vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  country.  We  have 
seen  how  complete  an  examination  the  petition  of  these  people  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land.  A  fair  and  prompt  hearing  can  be 
denied  to  no  man,  richer  poor.  The  railways  are  made  real  servants.  All  the 
administrative,  legid,  and  advisory  bodies  are  organically  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  tne  Parliament.  The  lines  may  be  drawn  taut  from  above  as 
well  as  from  below.  The  elaborate  system  of  local  offices  makes  the  system  dem- 
ocratic, and  the  cabinet  office  and  the  directories  give  it  the  necessary  centraliza- 
tion. The  system  presents  that  unity  which  a  great  business  requires,  on  the  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  that  ramification  and  elasticity  which  the  diverse  and 
manifold  interests  of  a  great  nation  need  for  their  growth  and  expansion. 

In  the  formation  of  the  councils  the  elective  and  the  appointive  elements  are 
so  well  pronortioned  that  it  is  impossible  to  **pack"  any  one  of  them.  In  this 
resi)ect  eacn  body  is  a  check  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  reproach  the  system  with 
"  bureaucracy,"  but  to  give  adequate  support  to  such  a  stigma  would  be  an 
impossible  task.  We  need  only  recall  the  analysis  of  the  membership  of  one  of  the 
councils.  Farmers,  dairymen,  fishermen,  foresters,  traders,  miners,  manufac- 
turers— the  long  array  of '  human  professions  have  here  their  representatives. 
One  representative  may  shape  his  views  according  to  some  particular  philosophy 
of  the  State.  Another  will  at  once  restore  the  balance  by  presenting  the  oppo- 
site. One  member  may  make  extreme  statements  about  some  branch  of  trade  or 
industry.  Another  will  furnish  exact  information  for  its  refutation.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  find  anywhere  in  the  world  deliberative  or  administrative  bodies 
in  which  the  tone  and  the  many  sidedness  of  the  proceedings,  the  amount  and 
variety  of  special  knowledge  displayed,  and  the  logic  of  the  debates  x)resent  more 
points  of  excellence  than  in  these  councils  and  other  bodies. 

If  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways  nothing  should  come  of  tlieso  pro- 
ceedings— a  most  violent  assumption — the  information  brought  together  would 
alone  make  them  invaluable.  No  investigating  committee  of  Congress  or  legis- 
lature ever  had  a  better  array  of  talent  in  every  field  at  its  disi)osal  and  under  its 
control  as  is  found  in  one  of  these  councils  or  commissions. 

It  is  not  my  i)urpose  here  to  present  new  schemes,  or  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  by  which  existing  institutions  of  our  own  country  might  be  modified  to 
perform  similar  functions.  But  let  me  ask  whether,  if  our  coal  and  iron  industry, 
or  fruit  and  cattle  raising,  or  any  other  industry,  were  to  receive  an  examination 
like  that  given  to  the  Rhenish  coal  and  coke  industry,  many  things  might  not  be 
different  from  what  they  now  are?  Imagine  a  well-organized  assembly  whose 
members  could  speak  for  the  railways,  for  wheat  and  cattle,  for  fniit  and  steel, 
foT  forests  and  for  mines,  and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  effects  anticipated  in  the 
circular  letter  of  1875  would  make  themselves  felt  also  in  the  United  States? 
Both  our  railways  and  the  public  have  repeatedly  gone  to  extremes  because 
neither  understood  the  other.  A  system  like  the  Prussian  reveals  the  railways 
to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the  railways.  It  tends  to  remove  blind  prejudice 
and  violent  measures  on  both  sides.  By  reflecting  accurately  the  existing  condi- 
tions, these  conferences  lead  to  tolei-ance,  forbearance,  and  mutual  concessions. 
The  conclusions  reached  often  have  as  salutary  an  effect  on  industrial  situations 
as  suspended  judgments  of  our  courts  on  defendants.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  Prussia  to-day,  among  the  representatives  of  any  class  or  interest,  objec- 
tions to  the  entire  railway  system  which  are  not  relatively  insignificant.  Both 
the  public  and  the  railways  have  gained  more  and  more  as  the  system  has 
developed. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  council  pro- 
ceedings the  decisions  and  their  effect  were  not  stated.  It  was  my  purpose 
junply  to  show  the  nature  of  the  councils,  and  either  a  negative  or  an  affirma- 
tive vote  would  throw  no  additional  light  on  the  problem.  Without  a  full  presen- 
tation of  local  details  it  could  mean  little  to  state  that  the  council  yoted  to 
place  sweepings  into  the  special  tariff  with  fertilizers.  if^'Z''^"^'  ^ 
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Among  the  questions  contained  in  letters  sent  out  to  railway  presidents  and 
other  oflacers  were  the  following: 

*' What,  in  yonr  judgment,  are  the  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness  in 
American  railway  charters?  " 

"  What  provisions  should  a  model  railway  charter  of  the  future  contain?" 

In  most  instances  these  letters  were  answered  by  the  officers  addressed.  In  a 
number  of  cases  they  were  referred  for  reply  to  counsellors  or  other  officers. 

The  extracts  given  below  are  representative  of  the  replies  received.  As  a  class 
the  railways  represented  belong  to  the  important  systems  of  the  continent.'  It  is 
probable  that  nothing  of  vital  importance  touched  upon  in  any  letter  received  is 
not  reflected  in  the  expressions  quoted  below. 

*'  In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  that  an  important  point  would  be  gained  if  all 
railroad  charters  were  issued  under  general  laws  instead  of  specific  legislation  for 
each  charter,  and  uniformity  between  laws  of  the  States  be  brought  out  as  far  as 
practicable.  This  would  avoid  the  creeping  in  of  many  faults  which  get  out  under 
sx)ecial  legislation." 

W.  G.  Raoul, 
President  The  Idexican  Nat,  M.  R.  Co, 

*  *  «  *  «  '     *  • 

^^  In  my  judgment,  there  should  be  some  provision  in  each  State  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  speculative  roads  to  be  built.  By  speculative  I  mean  that  class  of 
roads  that  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  an  already  existing  road  in 
the  hope  of  so  annoying  the  property  already  in  the  field  that  in  self-defense  they 
pay  a  ^ood  round  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  competitor  when  the  original  line 
IS  serving  the  public  well  and  a  paralel  line  would  probably  wreck  the  stronger 
line.  I  think  it  is  the  history  of  railroads  that  the  weaker  can  pull  down  the 
stronger." 

W.  J.  Carpenter, 
President  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  BaUroad  Company, 

*  «  «  *  «  «  • 

**  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  future  railroads  should  be 
built  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  some  State  board,  and  that  the  laws 
should  be  such  that  they  could  not  be  overcapitalized  and  no  roads  should  be 
built  to  parallel  another  road  already  in  existence,  unless  it  could  be  proven  that 
the  business  in  the  territory  through  which  the  new  road  .was  to  run  was  sufB- 
cient  to  justify  and  make  a  paying  investment  on  a  legitimate  amount  of  capital 
invested." 

R.  S.  Kaylor, 
Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs,  Ohio. 

"  The  general  incorporation  laws  of  this  State  seem  to  be  fairly  well  adapted  to 
our  condition  and  situation,  and,  while  affording  ample  protection  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  they  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  encourage  the  organization  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  railway  companies. 

'*  Under  the  constitutions  of  this  State  railway  companies  are  subject  to  legis- 
lative control." 

Thomas  Burke, 
Counsellor,  Seattle,  Wash, 

«  «  *  *  «  *  * 

"All  railroads  in  the  State  are  operated  and  controlled  under  the  provisions  of 
a  general  railroad  law.    No  special  charters  have  been  granted  railroad  companies 
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since  1865,  the  constittition  of  the  State  prohibiting  special  legislation  of  any  char- 
acter. There  are  2  or  3  charters  panted  prior  to  1865,  and  which  are  stiU  in  exist- 
ence ,  but  the  companies  comply  with  the  provisions  of  general  law.  The  operation 
and  control  of  rauroads  of  this  State  are  satisfactory,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  changing  the  present  status  regarding  these  matters." 

James  -Harding, 
Commissioner  of  Railroads^  Missouri, 

<^  If  it  be  intended  to  effect  an^  improvement  in  the  incorporation  acts  of  the 
individual  States,  I  can  think  of  no  greater  improvement  than  a  uniformity  of 
snch  laws  in  all  the  States,  so  that  a  corx)oration  would  not  come  under  different 
laws  at  the  crossing  of  every  State  line." 

J.  B.  Redfield, 
Assistant  Secretary  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company. 

**  I  am  frank  to  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the  best  thing  possible  for  owners 
of  railway  enterprises — ^and  hence  for  their  property — as  well  as  the  best  for  the 
people  at  large  will  never  have  been  done  until  all  the  gi'eat  lines  doing  a  through 
Dusiness  shall  have  come  under  the  control  substantially  of  a  single  organization, 
for  until  then  there  will  always  be  bickerings,  jealousies,  rate  cuttings,  rebates, 
and  drawbacks  of  all  kinds  and  unjust  discriminations  in  favor  of  particular 
patrons,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention.  Under  one  organiza- 
tion, which  would  mean  one  broad  general  policy,  the  charging  of  greater  rates  for 
a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  would  not  be,  as  it  were,  a  necessity  of  the  situation, 
excepting  perhans  where  the  road  came  into  direct  competition  with  water  lines; 
everybody  woula  be  charged  the  same  price  for  the  same  transportation,  and  the 
saving  in  the  esroense  of  management  would  be  enormpus.  I  believe  that 
$100,000,000  would  hardly  pay  the  additional  expense  entailed  by  the  expenditures 
made  in  New  York  for  railroad  offices,  employees,  etc.,  which  are  made  necessary 
under  the  present  system  in  order  to  solicit  and  compete  for  business  for  the  dif- 
ferent railroads,  involving  an  enormous  aggregate  for  rebates,  and  an  enormous 
loss  on  account  of  rate  cutting,  which  does  not  help  the  public  at  large,  but  is 
wasted  in  incipient  and  constant  warfare.  As  it  is  to-day,  a  man  who  has  10 
carloads  of  freight  to  ship  will  be  sought  by  probably  20  men  on  the  average  from 
different  railroad  offices,  who  in  their  scramble  for  the  business  are  almost  sure 
to  cut  the  rate  to  the  disadvantage  and  detriment  of  the  vast  body  of  shippers — 
especially  the  smaller  ones — who  should  by  right  have  precisely  the  same  privi- 
leges ana  opportunities  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  favored  man  who  has  large 
enough  shipments  to  make  and  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  various  carriers." 

C.  P.  Huntington, 
President  Southern  Paxnfic  Baihuay  Company. 

*  .        »  •»  *  *  *  « 

"Answering  your  letter  of  July  11,  we  have  to  say  that  railroad  companies  are 
organized  in  this  State  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State.  No 
special  charters  are  permitted  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  the  legislature  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  railway  transporta- 
tion and  to  prescribe  reasonable  maximum  rates  which  transportation  companies 
should  charge  for  freight  and  passengers.  The  constitution  also  gives  the  legis- 
lature power  to  require  by  law  that  railway  companies  shall  interchange  cars  and 
transxjort  products  in  bulk  from  one  point  in  the  State  to  another  point  in  the 
State.  The  legislature,  however,  has  not  passed  any  law  to  make  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  effective.  The  only  fiscal  limitation  on  railway  corporations 
in  this  State  is  that  they  should  not  issue  bonds  to  more  than  twice  their  capital 
stock. 

*'  Foreign  corporations  have  the  same  rights  in  this  State  as  local  corporations, 
upon  complying  with  the  law  which  requires  a  foreign  corporation  to  file  its 
articles  and  appoint  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  process  can  be  made.  »  *  * 
We  think  that  a  defect  which  should  be  corrected  in  all  railway  law  now  existing 
IS  the  want  of  uniformity.  Modem  railways  are  the  means  of  can-ying  on  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  the  physical  property  be  located  within  one  State  or 
more  than  one.  Any  State  legislation  which  assumes  to  affect  transportation 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State  necessarily  has  its  effect  upon  interstate  busi- 
ness. For  this  reason  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  stretch  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  place  the  whole  transportation  business 
of  the  country  under  a  Federal  law  which  would  be  unifonn  throughout  the 
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country  and  would  exclnde  local  legislation  by  the  several  States.  Snch  a  uniform 
law  providing  for  uniform  regulation  and  control  by  a  commission  having  judi- 
cial i)<)WprB  would  in  our  judgment  go  far  toward  relieving  transportation  com- 
panies of  many  of  their  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ving  better  service  to 
the  public.  iJnder  authority  of  such  commission  competition  and  x>ooling  could 
be  controlled,  better  service  given  to  the  public  and  at  cheaper  rates,  while  the 
stockholders  would  receive  more  regular  dividends,  and  would  be  protected 
against  wild-cat  financiering.  " 

Crowley  &  Grosscjup, 
Ccntnselors^  Tacomn,  IVash. 

"  Under  j)n*soiit  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  issuance  of  charters  by 
each  State  is,  it  seems  t^)  me,  jiemicious  in  its  results.  The  laws  of  the  different 
States  vary  considerably,  but  in  the  most  of  them  a  charter  can  l>e  secured  for  a 
small  fee.  This,  in  my  judgment,  has  resulted  in  many^  blackmailing  schemes, 
and  has  probably  resulted  in  more  railroad  bankruptcies  mthis  country  than  from 
all  other  causes  c  )mbined. 

'*In  my  opinion  charters  should  only  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
except  for  street  railways  and  such  enterprises  as  are  known  to  be  absolutely  local 
in  their  sphere  of  operations.  To  ac^complish  this  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  very 
difficult  while  tlie  doctrine  of  State  rights  is  so  firmly  held  by  many  people. 

'  *  This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  discussion  of  what  ought 
to  l)e  accomplished.  My  view  is  that  a  commission,  the  members  of  which  are 
apiK)inted  on  tlie  same  ba-sis  as  the  members  of  the  United  States  court,  should 
constitute  a  body  before  which  all  applications  for  railway  charters  ^ould  be 
laid.  This  commission  should  be  nonpolitical  in  its  characiter,  and  composed  of 
civil  engineers,  lawyers,  and  men  of  business  qualifications,  limited  to  say  5  in 
numlK»r,  and  charters  for  railroads  should  only  be  issued  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  commissitm  followed  l)y  legislative  enactments. 

"Some  new  method  for  the  issuance  of  chsuters  is  certainly  very  necessary,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  investors,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  i)eople,  as  the 
present  practice  has  resulted  in  the  building  of  many  cheap  and  unnecessary  rail- 
ways, which  have  much  increased  the  expense  of  transportation  over  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  railways  constructed  been  built  on  strict  requirements, 
necessary  attention  having  been  given  to  securing  a  line  of  the  least  expense  in 
operation,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  been  gi-ossly  disregarded.  Tlie  result  is  that 
the  i)eople  have  to  supjwrt  these  railways,  improperly  Duilt,  and  therefore  incur 
an  enormous  t^x  whicui  might  have  been  avoided  under  judicious  governmental 
supervision." 

A.  A.  ItOBI>'SOX, 

PretddAmt  Mexican  Central  RaUxtay  ConijMiny, 


"  I  think  the  only  addition  I  would  make  to  what  he  (Mr.  E.  W.  Meddaugh — 
8(»e  next  (iuotatioii)  suggests  is  that  the  charter  should  provide  somewhat  in 
detail  as  to  the  charact(»r  of  the  road  that  should  be  built;  in  other  words,  should 
specify  the  alignment,  curvature,  width  of  embankments,  maximum  gradients, 
character  of  masonry,  bridges,  number  of  ties  per  mile,  weight  of  rail,  and  char- 
acter of  crossings  over  higliways,  whether  level,  overhead  or  subways,  and  the 
same  as  to  intersections  of  other  railway  lines,  all  of  which  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  specifications  i)rescribed  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  the 
State,  or  other  board  vested  with  such  authority.  This  would  prevent,  more 
than  any  other  provision  that  could  be  enacted,  the  building  of  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  lines  not  demanded  by  public  necessity,  but  ouilt  for  pur|X)8es  of 
speculation  and  blackmail — something  which  has  in  the  past  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  and  which  is  responsible  for  the  competition  ana  unremunerative  rates 
prevailing  on  many  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States." 
• 

Charles  M.  Hayes, 
General  Maimijei'  Graml  Trunk  Railroad  SynUnn. 


"  The  *  elements  of  weakness'  in  American  railway  charters  are  more  numer- 
ous til  an  tlie  '  elements  of  strength.'  Very  few  special  charters  have  been  granted 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Railway  corporations  which  have  come  into  being 
within  that  period  have  been  organized  under  general  incorporation  acts,  and  are 
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subject  to  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions  reserving  to  the  legislature  the 
power  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal.  This  reservation  deprives  the  corporation,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  contract  immunity  from  legislative  interference.  However, 
even  with  this  reserved  power,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  legislature  can 
not  go.  Unreasonable  rates  of  transportation  can  not  be  prescribed.  The  legis- 
lature can  not  interfere  with  or  control  the  coi-poration  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs  not  affecting  the  safety,  health,  or  reasonable  convenience  or  the  public. 
Whether  or  not  a  legislatively  prescribed  rate  is  reasonable  is  a  judicial  ques- 
tion, and  the  carrier  may  always  nave  recourse  to  the  courts  for  its  determination. 
But  the  test  of  reasonableness  is  not  fully  settled. 

"And  so  it  may  contest  the  validity  of  any  legislative  act  touching  the  manage- 
ment of  its  internal  affairs.  But  here,  too,  there  is  uncertainty.  The  Iwundary 
lino  between  matters  of  such  public  concern  as  to  warrant  legislative  interfer- 
ence, and  matters  of  which  corporation  has  exclusive  right  of  control,  is  not 
clearly  defined  nor  easily  definable. 

**  The  almost  unlimited  taxing  power  of  the  States  under  these  general  acts  of 
incorporation  as  respects  railway  property  is,  x>erhaps,  the  most  to  be  feared  in 
the  future.  The  power  has  been  abus^  in  most  of  the  States,  and  the  manifest 
tendency  is  everywhere  to  impose  on  railroad  proi)erty  a  gradually  increasing 
portion  of  the  common  public  burden,  '^his  policy  is,  of  course,  popular  with 
the  people,  as  the  higher  the  tax  on  railroads  the  lower  the  tax  on  otner  property, 
and  the  legislators  represent  their  constituents.  If  there  exists  any  judioial 
remedy  for  this  it  is  not  apparent. 

"  Now  railroad  property  differs  from  other  proi)erty  in  that  it  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  A  railroad  once  built  must  remain  and  be  operated  so  long 
as  it  will  pay  operating  expenses,  even  though  its  owners  never  realize  $1  on  their 
investment. 

•'  Rates  of  transportation  may  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  These  conditions 
would  justify,  if  they  do  not  in  justice  demand,  consideration  by  the  Government 
in  prescribing  a  system  of  railway  taxation.  Under  existing  methods  the  public 
take  toll  at  both  ends.  They  get  low  rates  of  transportation  and  a  high  rate  of 
taxation— both  through  legislation. 

"A  model  railway  charter  would  irrevocably  fix  the  i)ercentage  on  the  capital 
investment  which  a  railway  company  should  receive  from  its  earnings — thus  pre- 
scribing a  limit  to  legislative  curtailment  of  rates.  It  would  define,  as  accurately 
as  well-chosen  general  language  can,  the  boundary  line  between  legislative  right 
of  interference  with  or  control  of  the  business  and  the  corporation's  right  of 
exclusive  management.  Something  helpful  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  am 
sure. 

**It  would  prescribe  a  definite  basis  of  taxation,  having  reference  to  the  excep- 
tional character  of  the  property  and  the  fact  of  its  permanent  dedication  to  the 
public  use,  and  this  basis  would  be  irrevocable. 

Finally,  it  would  make  the  issuance  of  a  free  X)as8  or  the  gratuitous  transporta- 
tion of  property  cause  of  forfeiture  of  the  charter." 

E.  W.  Meddauoh, 
Solicitor  Grand  Trunk  RiiUway  SysUnn. 


'*  But  mjr  idea  of  the  charter  for  a  railway  would  be  that  every  point  which 
mi^t  possibly  arise  in  the  future  should  be  definitely  deteiinined  in  the  charter, 
sucn  as  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  privileges  attached  to  the  use  of  water 
Irom  streams  or  artificial  ponds,  with  condemnation  of  lands  for  such  uses  if  nec- 
cessary;  also  the  right  to  use  any  material  on  the  right  of  way  at  anv  point  on 
the  line  where  it  might  be  needed,  with  the  rates  and  fares  for  freight  ?Sk(i  passen- 
ger traffic  fixed,  or  at  least  a  minimum  fixed,  so  that  no  futm*e  legislawre  or  rail- 
way commission  could  interfere  therewith.  Whether  such  a  charter  as  this  could 
be  obtained  from  any  legislature  in  the  United  States  I  very  much  doubt,  but  a 
charter  with  such  provisions  would  be  to  my  mind  much  better  than  to  leave  the 
railways  to  the  mercy  of  succeeding  legislatures  or  railway  commissions." 

C.  J.  Ives, 
Pretndeiit  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  RaUxoay. 

*»♦**** 

"  In  reply  to  your  question,  I  would  say  that  the  elements  of  strength  in  Ameri- 
can railroad  cliarters  rested,  for  many  years,  on  the  well-known  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  but  that  decision  has  been  frittered  away  by  the  courts  and  belittled  by 
Federal  and  State  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  little  left  of  it,  and 
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to-day  tho  woakne»M  in  American  railroad  chai*ter8  is  that,  as  contractB,  they  seem 
to  bind  the  corporations  without  bindiuK  the  States  which  granted  them. 

**To  my  mind  the  ideal  charter  would  be  one  which,  whatever  its  provisioiis 
might  l)c,  should  state  them  clearly,  and  forever  equally  bind  both  the  State  and 
tho  corporation  to  their  fulfillment." 

Stuyvesant  Fish, 
President  IlliTuns  Central  Railroad  Company. 


**  I  may  add  that  the  railroads  of  this  State,  under  its  general  railroad  laws, 
which  are  subjet^t  to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  any  time,  have  received 
reasonably  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  While  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  with  respect  to  territory  and  population,  are  very  extensive  by  rail 
in  comiiarison  with  other  i)laces,  as  well  as  by  water,  the  railroad  transportation 

companies  of  this  State  have  been  very  unprofitable  investments.    Tne 

company,  under  its  special  charter,  is  practically  the  only  railroad  which  has  not 
been  a  losing  venture.  It  has  never  defaulted,  and  has  paid  interest  and  smaU 
dividends  upon  the  very  reasonable  amount  of  its  bonds  and  capital,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  arrangement  which  it  has  made  for  the  operation  of  other  lines,  under  the 
general  railroad  law,  it  has  conducted  their  operations  and  unquestionably  saved 
several  of  them  fi-om  bankru])tcy.  The  industries  of  the  State  have  grown,  and 
there  have  been  but  few  complaints  from  shippers. 

**With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  State  served  by  this  company,  operating 
under  its  charter,  whether  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  fruitful  ana 
iwpulous  territory  reached,  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  facilities  extended  by 
the  company,  it  is  certain  that  this  jwrtion  of  the  State  has  excelled  the  rest  in 
the  increase  of  population  and  value  of  property." 

Henry  Russeli., 
Counsellor,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company, 

**  The  railroads  in  this  Commonwealth  have  very  little  more  power  than  ordi- 
nary business  coi-porations,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  being  the  most  im^rtant, 
and  that  exercised  under  very  rigorous  restrictions.  All  railroads  in  this  State 
are  now  subject  to  the  general  laws  and  are  under  th^supervision  of  a  board  of 
railroad  commiasioners,  of  which  the  power  is  very  plenary.  The  general  law 
in  reference  to  Massachusetts  railroad  corporations  and  the  x>owers  of  the  rail- 
road commissioners  are  set  out  in  chapter  112  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Stat- 
utes and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  acts  from  1882  to  1899.  In 
addition  to  this  chapter,  railroads  are  subject  to  section  8,  chapter  105  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  which  makes  every  act  of  incorporation  subject  to  amendment,  alter- 
ation, or  repeal,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  court.  la  view  of  these  general 
laws  the  onginal  charters  under  which  these  railroads  are  operated  are  of  little 
or  no  material  value.  The  incorporation,  organization,  laying  out  of  route,  issu- 
ing of  stock,  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  rates  of  fares,  and  all  the  stnaller  details 
of  railroad  operations  are  provided  for  in  the  general  statute  applicable  in  all 
cases. 

''In  the  original  charters  of  at  least  two  bf  the  railroads  organized  here,  a 
right  in  the  State  to  purchase  the  railroad  at  any  time  for  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment with  10  per  cent  a  year  added  was  reserved.  This,  however,  is  superseded 
by  a  general  right  to  take  possession  of  any  railroad  in  the  State  reserved  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  sections  7  and  8  of  tho  aforesaid  chapter  112." 

Lucius  Tuttle, 
President,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company, 


Appendix  I. 

PkEAMBLE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  ROUTE  FROM 

A  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CHARTER. 


AN  ACT  to  antbori2C  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  the  railway  commonly  known  as  the  Roee- 
hill  Railway,  in  three  sections,  from  a  point  about  9  chains  75  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
Rosehill  station  platform,  crossing  the  Parramatta  River,  traversing  the  districts  of  Rydalmerc, 
Pennant  Hills,  Dundas,  and  Castle  Hill,  and  terminating  at  Dural.    (Assented  to  13th  June,  1893.) 

Whereas  Benjamin  Crispin  Simpson,  of  Sydney,  in  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  civil  engineer,  being  the  present  proprietor  of  the  railway  from  Clyde 
station  to  the  Parramatta  River,  known  as  the  Rosehill  Railway,  is  desirous  of 
constmcting  an  extension  of  such  railway  in  three  sections,  from  a  point  about 
nine  chains  seventy-five  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Rosehill  station  plat- 
form; then  crossing  the  PaiTamatta  River;  then  traversing  the  districts  of  Rydal- 
mere.  Pennant  Hills  to  a  point  north  of  the  Pennant  Hills  road,  being  three  miles 
twenty-eight  chains  from  the  starting  point,  and  being  the  first  section  of  the  said 
extension;  thence  traversing  Dundas  and  Castle  Hill  to  a  point  in  the  district  of 
Castle  Hill  five  miles  twenty-four  chains  from  the  end  of  the  first  section,  being 
the  second  section  of  the  said  extension;  thence  to  a  further  point  in  the  district 
of  Dural  three  miles  forty-one  chains  or  thereabouts  from  the  termination  of  the 
second  section,  being  the  third  section  of  the  said  extension;  such  railway  to  run 
through  certain  private  lands  and  certain  streets  described  in  the  schedule  annexed 
hereto:  And  whereas  it  is  desired  to  construct  such  railway  extension  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Rosehill  Railway  of  greater  use,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  a  most  fertile  ana  valuable  district  now  without  railway 
facilities,  and  of  giving  better  access  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  and  the  public 
generally  to  Sydney  and  surrounding  country:  And  whereas  the  increased  facil- 
ities of  communication  and  traffic  which  would  result  from  the  construction  of 
the  said  proposed  railway  extension  would  be  for  the  public  convenience  and 
benefit,  and  it  is  desirable  to  authorize  by  legislative  enactment  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  said  proposed  railway  extension  subject  to  the  provisions 
herein^ter  contained:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  and  legis- 
lative assembly  of  New  South  Wales  in  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  same,  as  follows: 

DESCRIPTION  OP  A  PART  OP  THE  ROUTE    CONTAINED  IN   A  PRIVATE  RAILWAY 

CHARTER  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  OP  1893. 

Tfie  schedule, — First  part, — Commencing  on  the  Rosehill  Railway  at  a  point 
about  nine  chains  seventy-five  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Rosehill  station 
platform;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  land  enclosed  for  the  said 
railway  au.d  belonging  to  the  said  Benjamin  Crispin  Simpson;  thence  bearing 
northeastei-ly  through  the  property  believed  to  belong  to  the  Rosehill  Racecourse 
Company  to  a  road  called  South  avenue;  thence  across  that  road  bearing  north- 
easterly to  the  southern  boundary  of  land  believed  to  belong  to  Septimus  Alfred 
Stephen,  and  believed  to  be  leased  to  Charles  Edward  Jeanneret  for  a  tramway 
hne;  thence  across  the  said  leased  land  bearing  northeasterly  to  a  road  called 
♦    iwT  ^^^'^^^^  thence  across  the  said  road  bearing  northeasterly  to  lands  believed 
to  belong  to  jRobert  Hudson  bearing  northerly  to  the  western  botmdary  of  a 
''^^rved  road;  thence  curving  to  a  northeasterly  direction  along  such  road  to  the 
aputhwestem  boundary  of  lands  believed  to  belong  to  William  L.  Ferris  and  I. 
r®™8;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said  lands  to  the  southern 
Dank  of  the  Parramatta  River;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  dii'ection  across  the  said 
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Parramatta  River  to  the  southem  bonndaiy  of  lands  believed  to  be  dedicated  by 
by  the  Gk>vei*ninent  for  an  asylum  for  the  insane;  thence  across  the  said  lands  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  their  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  the  trostees  of  Subiaco  Convent  to 
the  southem  boundary  of  a  street  called  Victoria  street;  thence  in  a  northerly 
direction  across  the  said  street  to  its  noi-them  boundary;  thence  in  a  northerly 
and  northeasterly  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  the  trustees  erf 
Subiaco  Convent  to  the  western  boundary  of  land  believed  to  belong  to  Jonathan 
Wooster;  theiicn  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said  lands  to  the  southein 
boundary  of  a  road  called  Kissing  Point  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
across  the  said  road  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
across  land  believed  to  belong  to  Robert  M'Cann  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thepoe 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  G.  M'Killop  to  the 
western  boundary  of  a  reserved  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
the  said  road  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  (cnrving  to  a 
northerly  and  northwesterly)  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  Neil 
Hari)er  to  the  western  boundary  of  a  road  believed  to  be  called  Adderton  road; 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  across  the  said  road  to  its  eastern  boundary;  th^tkce 
in  a  northerly  direction  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  George  Hodge  to  its 
eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong 
to  Charles  R.  Mobbs  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  road;  tnence  curving  to  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  the  said  road  and  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  Neil 
Harper,  and  also  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  Enoch  Smith  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  said  road;  thence  curving  to  northerly  and  northwesterly  direc- 
tions through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  Charles  W.  Mills  to  its  northern  bound- 
ary; thenco  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  direction  through  lands  believed  to 
belong  to  Frederick  C.  Cox  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  across  land  believed  to  belong  to  William  Cox  to  the  southem  boundary 
of  a  road  called  Pennant  Hills  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the 
said  road  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  still  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
land  believed  to  belong  to  Frederick  C.  Cox  to  the  southem  boundary  of  the  road: 
ttienco  across  the  said  road  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  its  northern  boundary; 
thence  }}earing  northeasterly  across  land  beheved  to  belong  to  Edwin  Harris,  and 
terminating  at  a  point  in  the  said  land  three  miles  twenty-eight  chains  distant 
from  the  point  of  commencement  of  the  first  section  hereinbefore  described. 


Appendix  II. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS. 


Abt.  XrV. — Corporations. — Private  corporations. — Railroads  and  canals, 

Ssc.  21.  AH  railroads  and  canals  shall  be  public  highways,  and  all  railroad 
and  canal  companies  shall  be  common  carriers.  Any  association  or  corpora- 
tion organized  lor  the  pnrpose  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railroaa  between  any  points  in  this  State,  and  to  connect  at  the  State  Ime  wit  i 
railroads  of  other  Stetos.  Every  railroad  shall  have  the  right  with  its  road  t ) 
intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  raOroad,  and  shall  receive  and  trans- 
]x>rt  each  the  other's  freight,  passengers,  and  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  without 
aelay  or  discrimination." 

Sec.  22.  **  The  general  assembler  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
unjust  discriminations  and  extortion  in  rates  of  freights  and  passenger  tariff  on 
railroads,  canals,  and  rivers  in  this  State." 

Sbc.  28.  ''No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  grant  free  passes 
or  sell  tickets  or  passes  at  a  discount  other  than  as  sold  to  the  public  generally, 
to  any  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  to  any  person  holding  office  under  this 
State  or  the  United  States." 

Sec.  25.  ''No railroad,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company,  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  shall  have  the  oenefit  of  any  future 
legislation  by  general  or  special  laws,  other  than  in  execution  of  a  trust  created 
by  law,  or  by  contract,  except  on  the  condition  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Abt.  XI. — Taxation. 

Sec.  6.  '*  The  property  of  private  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  of 
this  State  shall  forever  oe  taxed  at  tiie  same  rate."    *    *    * 

"  Law  requiring  auditor  to  aaseaB  and  collect  taxes  on  the  roadbed  and  rolling  stock  of  railroads, 
aad  reUeying  these  items  from  county  taxation  was  valid."— M.  <&  G.  R.  Co.  v.  Peebles,  47  Ala.,  317. 


Art.  Xn. — ' '  Municipal  and  private  corporations. 

Sec.  1.  "  All  existing  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privilege  under 
which  a  bona  fide  organization  shall  not  have  taken  place  and  business  been  com- 
menced in  good  faith  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  here- 
after have  no  validity." 

Sec.  2.  *'  The  general  assembly  shall  pass  no  special  act  conferring  corporate 
powers,  except  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory  purposes,  where 
the  corporations  created  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of 
the  State." 

Sec.  5.  "No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  company  *  ♦  *  or  obtain  or  appropriate  money  for  or 
loan  its  credit  to  any  cori)oration."    ♦    *    * 

Sec.  6.  "  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  which  laws  may, 
rrom  time  tb  time,  be  altered  or  repealed.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  the 
power  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorporation  now  exising  and 
revocable  at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or  any  that  may  hereafter  be  cre- 
ated, whenever,  in  tneir  opinion,  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporations."— 
(See  Ry.  v.  Gill,  54^101.) 
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Sec.  7.  *'  Except  as  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  never  become  a  Btockholder 
in,  or  subscribe  to,  or  be  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any  corporation  or  associatioiL^ 

Abt.  Xyn. — Railroads,  canals,  and  turnpikes. 

Sec.  1.  Identical  with  sectiori  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 

Sec.  3.  All  individuals,  associations,  and  corporations  shall  have  eqnal  light 
to  have  persons  and  property  transx)orted  over  railroads,  canals,  and  tnmpikee, 
and  no  undue  or  unreasonable  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  cnarges  for,  or  in 
facilities  for,  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers  within  the  State,  or  com- 
ing from  or  going  to  any  other  State.  Persons  and  property  transported  over 
any  railroad  snalrbe  delivered  at  any  station  at  charges  not  exceeding  the  charges 
for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  direction, 
to  any  more  distant  station.    *    *    » 

Sec.  4.  The  leasing,  control,  consolidation,  or  purchase  of  a  parallel  or  compet- 
ing line  forbidden.  Officer  of  one  road  can  not  hold  office  in  such  lines.  Qaee- 
tion  as  to  what  is  competing  or  parallel  lines  to  be  decided  by  jury,  as  in  civil 
cases. 

Sec.  5.  No  officer,  president,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  railroad  to  be 
interested,  directiy  or  indirectly,  in  f umisning  materials,  supplies,  or  business  to 
company. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  prevent  by  law  the  granting  of  free  passes, 
by  any  railroad  or  transportation  company,  to  any  officer  of  this  State,  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial. 

Sec.  8.  All  charters  held  subject  to  constitution,  and  no  amendment  of  charter 
or  special  law  for  benefit  of  corporation  to  be  passed  unless  so  held. 

Sec.  9.  General  assembly  can  take  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated 
companies  and  subject  them  to  public  use,  the  same  as  prox>erty  of  indiviouals. 

Sec.  10.  G^eneral  assembly  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust 
discriminations.    Penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  provided. 

Sec.  11.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  to  be  considered  per- 
sonal property. 

Sec.  13.  Annual  reports  to  be  required. 

ARIZONA. 

The  organic  code  contains  no  provisions  on  railways. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Art.  XII. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  ''Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  created 
by  special  act.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  this  State  concerning  corporations,  and 
all  laws  that  may  hereafter  be  passed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  or  repealed." 

Sec.  7.  "  The  legislature  shall  not  extend  any  franchise  or  charter,  nor  remit 
the  forfeiture  of  any  franchise  or  charter  for  any  corporation  now  existing!  or 
which  shall  hereafter  exist  under  the  laws  of  this  State." 

Sec.  8.  State  can  use  property  of  corporations  for  public  use  same  as  that  of 
mdividuals. 

Sec.  17.  Same  as  section  21  of  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  and  section  1  of  that 
of  Arkansas. 

Sec.  18.  Same  as  section  5,  Article  XYII,  of  constitution  of  Arkansas,  witiitiie 
addition  "  except  such  interest  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  lawfully  flows 
from  the  transportation  of  stock  therein." 

Sec.  19.  Free  passes  and  discounted  tickets  forbidden.  Penalty:  Forfeiture  of 
office. 

Sec.  20.  Pooling  forbidden.  If  rates  are  reduced  for  purposes  of  competition, 
the  same  shall  not  be  raised  ''  without  the  consent  of  the  governmental  authority 
in  which  shall  be  vested  the  power  to  regulate  fares  and  freights." 

Sec.  21.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XII,  Arkansas. 

Sec.  22.  State  divided  into  three  sections,  accordinjB^  to  population.  One  railroad 
commissioner  for  each  section,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  Have  powerto 
establish  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  Same  to  be  published. 
Examine  books,  records,  etc. ;  and  may  issue  subpoenas;  hear  and  determine  com- 
plainte;  punish  for  contempt  of  orders  **in  the  same  maimer  and  to  the  same 
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extent  as  conrts  of  record;"  shall  prescribe  xmiform  system  of  accounts.  Diso- 
bedience of  orders  of  commissioner  pnnished  by  fines  not  to  exceed  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  A^^ent  or  employee  receiyin^  rates  in  excess  of  those  fixed  fined  five 
thousand  dollars  or  one  year  in  county  jail.  Legislature  can  extend  power  of 
commissioner. 
Sec.  28.  DiVides  State  into  districts. 

COLORADO. 

Aet.  XV.—CorporaHonB, 

Sec.  1.  All  special  charters  gpranted,  but  under  which  business  had  not  begun, 
not  Ysdid  after  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  No  charter  of  incorporation  shall  be  granted,  extended,  changed,  or 
amende  by  special  law,  except  for  such  municix>al,  charitable,  educational,  penal, 
or  reformatory  corporations  as  are  or  may  be  under  the  control  of  the  State;  but 
the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization  of  corpo- 
rations hereafter  to  be  created. 

Sec.  B.  Identical  with  last  eleven  lines  of  section  6,  Article  XI(,  Arkansas. 

Sec.  4.  Almost  identical  with  section  21,  Article  XIV ,  Alabama,  with  liie  omis- 
sion of  last  phrase  "  and  transport,"  etc. 

Sec.  5.  Same  as  section  4,  Article  XVII,  Arkansas,  but  referring  to  consolida- 
tion only. 

Sec.  6.  Identical  with  section  3,  Article  XVU,  Arkansas,  up  to  **  Persons  and 
property  transported." 

Sec.  7.  Benefit  of  future  legislation  denied  until  acceptance  of  provisions  of 
constitution  filed,  in  binding  form. 

Sec.  8.  Identical  with  section  9,  Article  XVII,  Arkansas. 

See.  15.  Unlawful  for  any  corporation  '*  to  require  of  its  servants  or  employees, 
as  a  condition  of  their  employment  any  contract  *  *  *  whereby  such  person, 
company  *  *  *  shall  be  released  from  liability  *  *  ♦  on  account  of 
injuries  while  in  the  service  of  such  company."    »    *    * 

CONNBCTXCXTT. 

Amendments,  Article  XXY :  **  No  county,  city,  town,  borough,  or  other  munici- 
pality, shall  ever  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  railroad  corporation,  or 
uecome  a  purchaser  of  the  bonds,  or  make  donations  to,  or  loan  its  credit,  directly 
or  indirecuy,  in  aid  of  any  such  cori)oration;"  debts  contracted  prior  to  adoption 
of  this  amendmmit  not  affected. 


Abt.  VXli. — Revenue  and  taxation. 
Beg.  8.  County  or  municipal  aid  to  private  corporations  or  x)ersons  prohibited. 

Art.  IX. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  No  corjwration  shall  hereafter  be  created,  amended,  renewed,  or  revived 
"7  special  act,  but  only  by  or  under  general  law,  nor  shall  any  existing  corporate 
charter  be  amended,  renewed,  or  revived  by  special  act,  but  only  by  or  under 
general  law.    *    *    *    Charters  forfeited  for  violation  of  law. 

Sec.  2.  Acceptance  of  constitution  by  corporations  necessary  before  charter  can 
*^  renewed  or  amended. 

^Ec.  6.  Each  shareholder  entitled  to  one  vote  in  elections  for  directors  or 
'^^anagers. 

FLORIDA. 

Abt.  IX. — Taxation  and  finance. 

^c.  7.  State  aid  by  means  of  taxation  to  corporations  forbidden, 
ncrt  t  '^  State  credit  not  to  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  private  corporations;  State 
d«n  4?  become  a  stockholder.    City,  county,  borough,  township,  etc.,  also  forbid- 
^^  to  aid  such  corporations. 
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Abt.  XYl^—MiaceUanecms. 

Sec.  80.  '*  The  legiBlatnre  is  inyested  with  full  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  cor- 
reotion  of  abuses  and  to  prevent  nnjnst  discrimination  and  excessiye  charges  by 
persons  and  corporations  engaged  as  common  carriers  in  tnmsporting  persons  or 
property,  or  penorming  other  services  of  a  public  nature,  and  shall  provide  for 
enforcing  snch  laws  by  adequate  penalties  and  forfeitures." 

Sbc.  81.  Free  passes  and  £scounts  of  fares  forbidden  to  members  of  legislature 
and  State  officers. 

GBORGIA. 

Abt.  rv. — Section  i.  Regulation  of  corporations, 

Skc.  1.  Railroad  tariffs.  Assembly  given  right  to  regulate  freight  and  passen- 
ger tariffs  and  to  fix  penalties  for  violations  of  regulations. 

Sbc.  3.  Right  of  eminent  domain  retained  oyer  corporation  pro^ertjr. 

Sbc.  8.  Charters  revived  or  amended  become  subject  to  the  constitution:  •  *  * 
**  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  any  existing  road  to  take  stock  in  or  aid  in  the  building  of  any  bnuich 
road." 

Sbc.  4.  The  purchase  of  stock  of  one  corporation  by  another  for  porpoees  of 
decrea8ingcomx>etition  can  not  be  authorized  and  all  such  contracts  declared  void. 

Sbc.  5.  Itebatee  forbidden,  directly  or  indirectly.    Penalties  may  be  imposed. 


Art.  III. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  19.  Prohibits  si)ecial  or  local  laws. 

Art.  Vni. — Public  indMedness  and  svbsidies. 

Four  sections,  prohibiting  subscription  to  stock  and  other  forms  of  aid  on  part 
of  any  political  unit. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Previously  granted  but  inoperative  special  charters  void. 

Sec.  2.  Special  legislation,  except  for  mumcipal,  charitable,  etc.,  purposes, 
prohibited. 

Sec.  8.  Leg^islature  may  revoke  charters,  but  no  injustice  shall  be  done. 

Sec.  4.  Like  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  5.  Railways  common  carriers;  legislature  may  control,  regulate  rates;  rail- 
ways may  connect,  intersect  with  one  another. 

Sec.  6.  Undue  or  unreasonable  discriminations  forbidden;  excursion  and  com- 
mutation tickets. may  be  sold,  provided  they  are  the  same  to  all  persons.  Long 
and  short  haul  provision. 

Sec.  7.  Must  accept  constitution. 

Sec.  8.  Legislature  may  apply  right  of  eminent  domain  to  property  of  railway 
corporation. 

Sec.  10.  Appoint  legal  representative. 

Sec.  14.  Can  not  escax>e  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  through  consolidation. 

Sec.  15.  Ck>ntracts  restricting  liability  void. 

Sec.  18.  Combinations  to  influence  price  prohibited. 


Sec.  59.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  179.  City,  county,  etc.,  aid  to  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  190.  Corporations  must  accept  the  constitution  before  asking  for  benefits 
of  future  legislation. 

Sec.  191.  All  charters  under  which  organization  has  not  taken  place  at  time  of 
adoption  of  constitution  void. 

Sec.  192.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  other  than  expressly  named  in 
charter;  not  to  hold  estate  other  than  is  prox)er  and  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 
legitimate  business  ^^for  a  longer  period  than  6  yearSy  under  penalty  of  escheat*" 
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Sbg.  195.  Property  of  corporations  sabject  to  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Sbc.  196.  Unjnst  discrimination  prohibited. 

Sec.  197.  Free  passes  forbidden  to  citv,  town,  county  officers,  members  of 
assembly,  or  judge.    Forfeiture  of  office  the  jpenaity, 

Sbc.  198.  Trusts,  pools,  combinations,  or  other  organizations  to  "depreciate 
below  its  real  value  any  article,  or  enhance  the  cost  of  any  article  above  its  real 
value"  forbidden." 

Ssc.  201.  Purchase  or  lease  or  ox)eration  of  competing  lines  or  line  forbidden; 
also  pooling  of  earnings  with  any  common  carrier  forbidden. 

Ssc.  203.  Lease  or  transfer  of  franchise  to  escape  liability  forbidden. 

Ssc.  207.  Identical  with  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sbc.  209.  Bailroad  commissioners,  three  in  number,  elected  by  people  for  same 
term  as  governor.    State  divided  into  three  districts. 

Sec.  210.  Common  carriers  forbidden  to  own,  operate,  or  enf^&ge  in  any  other 
bnsinees  *'  except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  its  business."    *    *    * 

Sbc.  212.  Boiling  stock  subject  to  execution  and  sale.  Earnings  and  -peraonsl 
proi)erty  subject  to  process  of  attachment. 

Sbcs.  213, 215.  Freight  of  all  shippers  to  be  transferred  with  equal  promptness 
and  same  charges  independent  of  aestination. 

Sec.  214.  Exclusive  contracts  with  shippers  forbidden. 

Sec.  216.  Bight  of  intersection  guaranteed. 

Sec.  217.  Fixes  penalties  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  and  forfeiture  of  franchise. 

Ssc.  218.  Greater  charges  for  shorter  than  for  longer  hauls  forbidden. 

ILLINOIS. 

Art.  XI. 

Sec  1.  No  corporation  to  be  created  by  special  laws. 

Sec.  2.  All  charters  not  in  force  within  10  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  void. 

Sec.  8.  •' The  ^^eral  assembly  shall  provide,  bylaw,  *  *  *  every  stockholder 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  x>er8on  or  by  proxy,  for  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  many  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  manv  votes  as  the 
number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stocK  shall  equal; 
or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he  shall 
think  fit."    *    *    * 

Sec.  10.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  considered  personal, 
property  subject  to  execution  and  sale. 

Ssc.  11.  Cooisolidation  of  competmg  lines  forbidden.    No  consolidation  without 
60  days'  notice.    Majority  of  directors  to  be  citizens  of  State. 
Ssc.  12.  Railroads  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
Sbc.  18.  No  increase  of  stock  unless  00  days*  notice  of  same  has  been  given. 
Sec.  14.  *    *    *    "  Property  and  fruichises  of  incorporated  companies  already 
organized,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  necessity  the  same  as  of  indi- 
viduals."   *    *    * 

Sbc.  15.  '*  The  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
unjust  discriminations  and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  i>assenger  tariff 
on  the  different  railroads  of  the  State,  and  enforce  such  laws  by  necessary  pen- 
alties to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property 
and  franchises." 

Aet.  XIV. 

Sec.  1.  Regarding  money  paid  into  State  treasury  hylUinoia  Central  Railroad. 
Sec.  2.  County,  city,  town,  village,  etc.,  aid  to  corporations  forbidden  in  future 
(i*  e.,  after  1870,  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitation) 

INDIANA. 

Aet.  XI. — Corporations. 
Sec.  13.  Corporations  other  than  banking  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act 

Ul  THAV  Via  frnimoA   titi^ai.  apaviai^oI   lo^nra 


but  may  be  formed  under  general  laws. 
Sbc.  14.  Individual  liabiBty  of  incorporators. 
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IOWA. 

ARt.  Vin. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  No  corporation  to  be  hereafter  created  by  special  law. 

Sec.  2.  Prox>erty  of  corporations  subject  to  taxation  as  that  of  indiyidnals. 

Sec.  3.  State  not  to  be  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  ^peneral  assembly  shall 
have  power  to  amend  or  repeal  all  laws  for  the  organization  or  creation  of  cor- 
porations.   *    ♦    ♦ 


Art.  XII. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  prohibited,  and  all  general  laws  may  be  amended  or 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Individnal  liabilities  in  case  of  corporations,  *  *  *  <*  but  such  indi- 
vidual liabilities  shaU  not  apply  to  railroad  corporations,  nor  corporations  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes.'^ 

LOUISIANA. 

Art.  262.  '*  The  general  assembly  shall  not  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the  charts 
of  any  corporation  now  existing,  nor  renew,  alter,  or  amend  the  same,  nor  pass 
any  general  or  special  law  for  the  benefit  of  such  corporation,  except  aix)n  the 
condition  that  such  corporation  shall  thereafter  hold  its  charter  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution.*' 

Art.  265.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  except  such  as  directly  author- 
ized by  charter  ''or  incidental  thereto,"  nor  hold  any  real  estate  for  a  longer 
period  than  10  years. 

Art.  267.  Stock  neither  to  be  decreased  nor  increased  **  except  in  pursuance  of 
general  laws,"  nor  without  the  consent  of  persons  holding  the  larger  amount  in 
value  of  the  stock.    *    *    * 

Art.  271.  Identical  vdth  Article  XIY,  section  21,  Alabama,  beginning  with 
'*  Any  association." 

Art.  272.  Identical  with  Article  XIY,  section  21,  Alabama,  up  to  '*Any 
association." 

Art.  274.  Consolidation  upon  60  days'  notice,  but  company  always  to  remain  in 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Art.  275.  **  General  laws  shall  be  enacted  providing  for  the  creation  of  private 
corporations,  and  shall  therein  provide  fully  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
public  and  of  the  individual  stockholder." 

Art.  283.  *'A  railroad,  express,  telephone,  telegraph,  steamboat,  and  other 
water  craft,  and  deeping  car  commission  is  hereby  created;"  compoised  of  three 
members,  elected  by  districts. 

Art.  284.  Powers  of  commission:  Compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production 
of  books  and  papers;  adopt,  change,  and  make  just  rates  and  regulations;  prevent 
discriminations;  hear  complaints;  supervise  matters  of  bridges,  depots,  switches, 
etc.,  etc.;  adjust  rates  between  brancn  and  trunk  lines. 

Art.  285.  Apx>eals  from  decisions  of  commission  may  be  taken  to  Supreme 
Court. 

Art.  286.  Penalties  provided. 

KAINE. 

Art.  IV.— Par^  third,    Legidati'^  power. 

Sec.  18.  "  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  general  laws,  for  all  matters  generally  appertaining  to  special  or  private  legis- 
lation." 

Art.  UL.—Oefneral  provisions. 

Credit  of  State  not  to  be  loaned. 

HABTLAND. 

Art.  ^,— Legislative  department. 

Sec.  48.  Corporations  may  be*  formed  under  general  laws;  but  shaU  not  be 
created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  except  in  cases  where 
no  general  laws  exist;  *  *  *  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  gov* 
emor  to  draft  general  laws. 
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Contains  no  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

BfllCHIGAN. 

Aet.  XV. — Corporations, 

Sbc.  1.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws  only. 

Sec.  7.  Individual  liability  of  stockholders. 

Ssc.  10.  No  corporation,  except  for  mnnicipal  purposes,  or  for  the  constmction 
of  railroads,  plank  roads,  and  canals,  shall  be  created  for  a  longer  period  than  SO 
years. 

Sec.  12.  Limitation  for  holding  real  estate  ten  years,  '*  excluding  such  as  is 
actually  occupied  by  such  corporation  in  the  exercise  of  its  franchise." 

MINNESOTA. 

Abt.  IX. — Finances  of  the  State,  banks  and  banking. 

Sec.  14b.  Limitation  of  mxmicipal  aid  to  railways  to  10  jper  cent  of  assessed 
valuation.  . 

Sec.  15.  Adopted  November  4,  1879.  Limitation  at  5  per  cent  of  taxable 
property. 

Abt.  X. — Of  corporations  having  no  banking  privileges. 

Sec.  2.  None,  except  municipal  corporations,  to  be  formed  under  special  acts. 

Art.  IV. 

Sec.  88.  Special  legislation  prohibited.    Also  the  amendment  of  special  laws. 
Latter  may,  however,  be  repealed. 
Sec.  84.  Provision  made  for  general  laws. 

Amendment  to  sec,  19,  Art,  IX,  of  Apr,  15, 1858, 

State  loans  to  be  given  onljr  to  roads  in  whose  aid  Congress  has  given  lands  to 
State  of  Minnesota.  Loans  in  form  of  State  bonds,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  in  New  York  City,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000. 
Conditions  of  these  loans  prescribed  at  some  length. 

BfllSSISSIPPI 

Aet.  VI. 

Sec.  87.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  88.  Ghsneral  laws  for  the  granting  of  charters  to  be  passed. 

Abt.  Vn. — Corporations, 

Sec.  178.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws  only.  Legislature  has 
power  to  change  or  revoke  any  charter  (now  revocable  or  hereafter  granted) 
i  ^^®'*®^®^»  ^  **®  opinion,  it  may  be  for  the  public  interest  to  do  so:  ftovided, 
however,that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  stockholders."  Charters  not  to  be 
Slanted  for  more  than  90  years.  Companies  holding  chaiters  f Or  a  longer  period 
oiay  surrender  excess.  Legislature  may  otherwise  tax  the  **  increased  vuue  of 
such  property  and  franchises  arising  from  such  long^er  duration  of  their  charters." 

Sec.  179.  Charters  to  be  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  180.  Future  charters  subject  to  constitution;  all  charters  under  which 
organization  not  effected  within  one  year  after  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  be 
void;  also  all  charters  under  which  work  not  begun  within  two  years  after 
Slanting. 

Sec.  183.  Power  of  taxation  not  to  be  surrendered  or  abridged  by  any  contract. 

Abt.  VI. 

Sec.  183.  Municipal  aid  forbidden. 

oBc.  184.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama, 
and    *i^^*  ^^^fi^  stock  considered  personal  property  and  subject  to  execution 
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Sec.  186.  Provides  for  regulation  of  rates  and  fixing  of  x)enalties. 

Sec.  188.  Free  passes  to  **  members  of  legislature,  State,  district,  ooimty,ar 
municipal  officers,  except  railroad  commissioners,*'  forbidden. 

Sec.  190.  Property  and  franchises  of  corporations  may  be  subjected  to  public 
use. 

Sec.  198.  Contracts  waiying  right  of  suit  for  damages  void. 

Sec.  194.  Same  as  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  197.  Lease,  purchase,  or  oi>eration  of  a  railroad  of  this  State  by  a  foreign 
corporation  forbidden. 

dsc.  198.  The  legislature  shall  enact  laws  to  prevent  all  trusts,  combuiatioiis, 
oontracts,  and  agreements  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

Art.  XIV. — General  provitsioiia. 

Sec.  258.  State  aid  of  corporations  prohibited. 

MISSOURI. 

Art.  IV. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  47.  •Municipal  aid  to  corporations  prohibited. 
Sec.  53.  Sx>ecial  legislation  forbidden. 

Art.  X. — Reventie  and  taxation. 

Sec.  5.  *'  All  railroad  corpoi*ations  in  this  State  or  doin^  business  therein  shall 
be  subjected  to  taxation  for  State,  county,  school,  municipal,  and  other  purposes, 
on  the  real  and  x)ersonal  property  owned  or  used  by  them,  and  on  their  gross 
earnings,  their  net  earnings,  franchises,  and  their  capital  stock. 

Sec.  21.  Payment  of  $50  to  State  treasurer  for  first  $50,000  of  stock,  and  $5  for 
every  $10,000  additional,  required  before  charter  granted. 

Art.  XTT. — CarporatioTia, 

Sec.  4.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  franchises  of  cor- 
porations. 
Sec.  6.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 
Sec.  7.  Similar  to  section  192,  Kentucky,  and  article  265,  Louisiana. 

Art.  XII. 

Sec.  12.  Discrimination  prohibited  on  long  and  short  hauls. 

Sec.  18, 14.  Same  as  section  21,  Ajidcle  XIV,  AlalMuna.  Unjust  discrimina- 
tions also  prohibited,  and  legislature  to  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  mazi- 
inum  rates  for  freight  and  passengers. 

Sec.  16.  Rolling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  ]ield  subject  to  execution. 

Sec.  17.  Ck)nsohdation  of  competing  or  parallel  lines  forbidden;  also  lease,  pur- 
chase, etc.;  also  officeholding  in  rival  company. 

Sec.  18.  No  corporation  can  become  a  foreign  company  by  consolidation. 

Sec.  21.  Benefits  of  future  legislation  denied  except  on  condition  of  acceptance 
of  constitution. 

Sec.  22.  No  officer  of  railroad  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  furnish- 
ing supplies,  etc.,  to  comx>any. 

Sec.  24.  Free  passes  forbidden  to  State,  county,  and  municipal  officers,  etc. 

MONTANA. 

Art.  XV. — Corporations  other  than  municipal. 

Sec.  1.  Charters  under  which  oreanization  not  yet  completed  void. 

Sec.  8.  Assemblv  has  x>ower  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorpoF>^ 
tion  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  when,  in  its  opinion,  it  may  oa 
injurious  to  citizens  of  State. 

Sec.  4.  Same  as  section  8,  Article  XI,  lUinois  and  others. 

Sec.  5.  Railroad  common  carriers;  legislature  has  power  to  control  and  rogi^l^^ 
all  rates,  all  roads,  the  right  to  buUd,  operate,  and  intersect  other  roads. 

Sec.  6.  Same  as  section  17,  Article  XII,  Missouri  and  others. 
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Sec.  7.  Same  as  Bection  3,  Article  XYII,  Arkansas,  and  discrimination  among 
persons  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Constitution  to  be  accepted  before  benefit  of  f ntnre  legislation  obtained. 

Sec.  9.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  ft^nchises. 

Sec.  12.  *^No  street  or  other  railroad  shall  De  constmcted  within  any  city  or 
town  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  having  control  of  the  street  or 
Mghway  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  such  street  or  other  railroad." 

Sec.  15.  No  corporation  can  become  a  foreign  corporation  by  consolidation. 

Sec.  16.  Contracts  waiving  right  to  damages  void. 

Sec.  20.  Formation  of  trusts  by  combination  within  or  without  the  State  for- 
bidden.   Legifllatiire  to  enact  apiuropriate  legislation. 


AnT.  XI. — Corporations — Railroad  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  profierty  subject  to  execution  and 
sale. 

Sec.  3.  Identical  with  section  11,  Article  XI,  Illinois,  omitting  last  sentence. 

Sec.  4.  All  roads  public  highways;  legislature  may  establish  reasonable  max- 
imum rates  for  passenjg^rs  and  freight;  liability  of  companies  never  to  be  limited. 

Sec.  6.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply. 

Sec.  7.  Abuses  to  be  regulated  by  law;  penalties  to  the  extent  of  forfeiture  of 
pToperty  and  fruichise  may  be  imposed. 

NBVADA. 

Art.  Vm. — Municipal  and  otiier  cxjrporations. 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  6.  State  cremt  not  to  be  extended  to  corporations. 

Sec.  10.  "  No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corx)oration  shall  become 
a  stockholder  in  any  joint  stock  company,  corporation,  or  association  whatever, 
or  loan  its  credit  in  the  aid  of  any  such  company,  corporation,  or  association, 
except  railroad  corx>oration8,  companies,  or  associations.^' 

NE'W  HAMPSHIRE. 

No  couHtitutioual  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

NEW  JER8B7. 

Art.  IV. — Legislative, 
Sec.  11.  Special  legislation  for  corporations  forbidden. 

NEW  MEXICO.' 

The  organic  code  con  tains  no  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

NEW  70RK. 

Art.  III. 

Sec.  18.  Forbids  legislature  to  enact  any  special  law  '*  Granting  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks." 

Art.  VII. 

Sk(\  1.  State  credit  withheld. 

Art.  VIII. 

Sec.  1.  '*  Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  general  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes;  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
3U^;ment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  can  not  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this 
se^ion  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed." 

Sbo,  10.  Conntv.  cities,  towns,  and  villasres  not  to  irive  monev  or  loan  credit. 
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Art.  Xni. 

Sec.  8.  Grantiiig  or  promising  to  grant,  or  uccepting passes,  franking  privilege, 
or  any  discriminanon  in  rates  for  the  benefit  of  any  pnolic  officer  prohibited. 

NORTH  CAROliNA. 

Abt.  Y . — Revenue  and  tcuDotion, 

Sbo.  4.  State  credit  not  to  be  given  to  railroads  nnless  they  are  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  such  in  which  the  State  has  a 
pecnniary  interest,  nnless  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved 
by  them. 

Abt.  YlIl,^Corporations  other  than  munieipal. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  other  than  municipal  to  be  organised  under  general  laws. 
All  such  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  repealed  or  altered. 
Sec.  2.  Debts  to  be  secured. 
Sec.  8.  Defines  corporations. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Art.  2. — LegieUUive  department. 

Sec.  69.  Special  legislation  in  favor  of  railroads  forbidden. 

Abt.  7. — Corporations  otJier  than  municipal. 

Sec.  188.  Charters  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  184.  Property  and  franchises  subject  to  right  of  eminent  domain. 
Sec.  187.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  other  than  that  directly  author- 
ized. 
Sec.  189.  Consent  of  local  authorities  concerned  necessary. 
Sec.  141.  Consolidation— same  as  section  6,  Article  XV,  Montana. 

Sec  143  [  ^^^"^^  ^"^  section  5,  Article  XV,  Montana. 
Sec.  140.  Same  as  section  20,  Article  XV,  Montana. 

OHIO. 

Art.  Xn. — Corporations. 
Sec.  1.  No  sxiecial  laws  conferring  corporate  powers  to  be  passed. 

ORBGK>N. 

Art.  rv. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  28.  Various  kinds  of  special  legislation  prc^ibited,  but  corporations  not 
mentioned. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations  and  internal  improvements. 

Sec.  2.  Organization  of  corporations  by  si)ecial  act  forbidden.  All  laws  may 
be  changed  or  repealed,  **  but  not  so  as  to  destroy  or  impair  any  vested  corporate 
rights." 

Sec.  0.  State  not  to  be  stockholder  in  any  company. 

Sec.  7.  Credit  of  State  not  to  be  loaned. 

Sec.  10.  New  county  debts  limited  to  $5,000. 

PENN87LVANIA. 

Art.  IX. — TaaxUion  and  finance. 
Sec.  6.  State  credit  not  to  be  pledged  nor  State  to  become  a  stockholder. 
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Art.  XVI. — Private  corporatums. 

Sec.  2.  All  charters  to  be  held  sabject  to  constitatioiL 

Sec.  8.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  applicable  to  property  and  franchises. 

Sec.  6.  No  corporation  to  engage  m  business  other  than  eopressly  authorized 

and  not  to  hold  real  estate  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 

bofliness. 

Aet.  XVHL — Baiiroads  and  canals. 

Sec.  1.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  JU.V,  Alabama. 

Sec.  6.  No  officer  of  corporation  to  be  interested  in  the  contracts  for  supplies 
and  materiid. 

Sec.  7.  Preferences  as  to  rates  and  facilities  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Free  passes  forbidden  "  to  any  person  except  officers  or  employees  of  the 
company."  • 

RHODB  I8I«Ain>. 

Ametidment  to  Article  IX, 

Sec.  1.  Qeneral  assembly  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  control  of  corporations 
by  general  law;  bnt  no  corporation  to  acquire  the  right  of  eminent  domain  or 
franchise  except  by  special  act. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Art.  XTT. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  framed  under  general  laws. 

Note. — ^All  acts  pledging  the  credit  of  tne  State  for  the  benefit  of  corporate 
body  were  repealed  oy  speSal  **  ordinance  "  of  March  15, 1868. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Abt.  XVII. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Cnwrters  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  4.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  extend  to  property  and  franchises. 

Sec.  7.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  not  specifically  named. 

Sec.  9.  Legislature  has  power  to  alter,  revise,  or  annul  anjr  charter  for  public 
good  *'  in  such  manner  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  incorporators.  No 
law  hereafter  enacted  shall  create,  renew,  or  extend  the  charter  of  more  than  one 
corporation." 

Sec.  18.  '*  Rolling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property"  subject  to  execution 
and  sale. 

^  Sec.  14.  Some  as  section  6,  Article  XV,  Montana,  except  relating  to  consolida- 
tion of  railroads  only,  and  omitting  clause  referring  to  office  holding. 

Sscs.  15, 16.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XLV,  Alabama,  but  referring  to  rail- 
^^oads  only.    Legislature  given  ri^ht  to  control  rates  of  freight  and  passengers. 

Sec.  17.  Same  as  section  7,  Article  XI,  Nebraska. 

.  Sec.  20.  Monopolies  and  trusts  forbidden.    Adopted  as  an  amendment  at  elec- 
tion of  1896. 


Abt.  n. — Legislaiive, 

Sec.  88.  «  No  bonds  of  the  State  shall  be  issued  by  any  railroad  company  which 
At  the  time  of  its  application  for  the  same  shall  be  in  default  in  paymg  Interest 
npOD  the  State  bonds  previously  loaned  to  it  or  that  shall  herecm;er  and  before 
BQch  application  sell  or  absolutely  dispose  of  any  State  bonds  loaned  to  it  for  less 
**M«xpar." 

Abt.  XI. — Miscellaneous  provisions. 
WJ.  8.  All  special  legislation  forbidden. 
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TBXA8. 

Abt.  m. — Legialaiive  department. 

Sec.  51.  State  aid  to  individnaLs  and  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  52.  County,  city,  town,  etc.,  aid  also  prohibited. 

Sec.  54.  State  liens  upon  railroadB  can  not  be  changed. 

Sec.  56.  Special  legrishition  forbidden. 

Abt.  X. — Railroads. 

Seos.  1,  2.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XIV,  Alabama,  except  applying  to  rail- 
roads only,  and  also  ffiying  legislative  power  to  correct  abuses,  prev^it  discrimi- 
nations, and  fix  x>enaltie8. 

Sec.  4.  Rollifig  stock  and  other  movable  Drox>erty  subject  to  execution  and  sale. 

Sec.  5.  Consolidation  with  or  office  holding  in  competing  or  parallel  lines 
forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Benefit  of  future  legislation  withheld  until  constitution  subscribed  to. 

Sec.  0.  No  railroads  hereafter  constructed  to  pass  within  8  miles  of  a  county  seat 
without  passing  through  same,  and  establish  a  depot,  "  unless  prevented  by  nat- 
ural obstacles,  such  as  streams,  hills,  or  mountains;"  provided  city  (or  town) 
grants  right  of  way  and  land  enough  for  depot  purposes. 

Abt.  XP^.— Public  lands  and  land  offloe. 

Sec.  3.  No  public  lands  to  be  granted  to  railroads,  and  never  more  than  16  sec- 
tions per  mile.    And  no  land  granted  until  10  miles  of  road  in  operation. 


Art.  YI. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  26.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  81 .  Lending  of  State  credit  or  that  of  counties  ana  rnxmicipalities  forbidden. 

Abt.  XII. — CcrporatUma, 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws,  and  all  such  laws  may 
be  changed  or  rei)ealed. 

Sec.  2.  Existing  corporations  to  accept  constitution. 

Sec.  8.  Legislature  shall  not  extend  or  validate  any  franchise. 

Sec.  10.  Corporations  limited  to  authorized  objects. 

Sec.  12.  All  railroads  common  carriers,  and  to  carry  freight  and  passengers 
without  discrimination. 

Sec.  13.  Comx>eting  roads  not  to  be  consolidated. 

Sec.  14.  Boiling  stock,  etc.,  considered  x>er8onal  property. 

Sec.  15.  Legislature  to  prescribe  maximum  rates. 
-    Sec.  17.  Employee  of  a  corporation  can  not  hold  municipal  office  in  the  munici- 
pality which  granted  the  franchise. 

Sec.  20.  Trusts  and  combinations  forbidden. 

vntonviA.. 

Art.  X. — TaaxUion  and  finance. 

Sec.  12.  State  credit  can  not  be  granted. 

Sec.  14.  State  can  not  become  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  15.  State  can  not  become  a  x)arty  to  internal  improvements. 

WASHINGTON. 

Art.  I. 

Sec.  8.  No  law  granting  irrevocably  any  privilege,  franchise,  or  immunity  shall 
be  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Sec.  28.  Sptxsial  legislation  forbidden. 
Sec.  89.  *<  Public  officers  "  forbidden  to  use  passes,  etc. 
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Art.  Vn. 
Sec.  5.  State  credit  not  to  be  loaned. 

Art.  XII. 

Sec.  1.  Creation  of  corporations  by  special  laws  forbidden  and  all  such  laws 
may  be  altered  or  repeiJea. 
Sec.  2.  Charters  or  franchisee  not  to  be  extended  or  forfeiture  remitted. 
Sec.  9.  State  can  not  be  a  stocldiolder. 
Sec.  10.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply. 
Sec.  13.  Almost  identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 
Sec.  14.  Pooling  of  earnings  forbidden  with  any  common  carrier. 
Sec.  15.  Discrimination  in  rates  forbidden. 
Se;P.  16.  Consolidation  of  competing  lines  forbidden. 
Sec.  17.  BolHng  stock,  etc.,  personal  property. 
Sec.  18.  Legislature  to  -pasB  laws  for  rQg[alation  of  fares  and  freights. 
Sec.  20.  Free  passes  to  members  of  legieiatnre  and  public  officers  forbidden. 
Sec.  21.  No  discrimination  against  eproress  oompames. 
Sec.  22.  Trusts  and  monox>olies  forbidden. 

WBST  VISOIIIIA. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  organized  rmder  general  laws. 

Sec.  4.  Identical  with  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  8.  BolHng  stock,  etc.,  considered  personal  property. 

Sec.' 9.  Railroads  declared  public  highways.  Le^^islature  to  make  laws  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  rates  and  the  preventing  of  abuses  and  discrimina- 
tions. 

Sec.  10.  Legislature  to  require  railroads  running  within  one-half  mile  of  a 
town  or  Tillage  to  establish  a  depot. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines  forbidden. 

Sec.  12.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  franchises  of  rail- 
roads. 

Note. — ^About  half  a  dozen  other  constitutions  contain  proyisions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Usually  8  miles  is  the  distance  taken,  and  the  county  seat  the  point  con- 
cerned. They  are  to  pass  through  latter  in  one  instance  **  if  no  natural  obstacle 
intervenes."    (See  sec.  P,  Art.  X,  Texas,) 


Organic  act,  section  6.  *  *  *  ''  This  further  provided  that  the  legislature 
shall  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  anv  bond,  scrip,  or  evidence  of  debt  by  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  Miy  town,  city,  or  county  therein,  for  tne  construction  of  any  railroad.'* 

Note. — ^The  organic  codes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  contain  no  mention  of 
raUroads. 

WISCONSIN. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporate  powers  not  to  be  granted  by  Bi)ecial  act,  and  all  general  laws 
changed  or  repealed  at  will  of  legislature. 

Art.  IV. 

Sec.  81.  Special  legislation  forbidden  for  granting  corporate  powers,  except  to 
cities. 

Art.  VnL 

Sec.  8.  State  credit  withheld. 
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WTOMIKO. 

Art.  I. — Dedaration  of  rights. 

Sec.  80.  Monopolies  and  perpetuities. — ^Perpetnities  and  monoplies  are  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  shall  not  be  allowed.  Ck>rporations  being  crea- 
tures of  the  State,  endowed  for  the  public  good  with  a  portion  of  its  sOTereign 
powers,  must  be  subject  to  its  control. 

Abt.  in. — Legislative  de^rtmenL 

Sbc.  27.  Special  and  local  laws  prohibited.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  local 
or  special  laws  in  an^  of  the  follovnng  enumerated  cases: 

A  long  list  of  subjects  is  here  enumerated,  including  *"  the  right  to  lay  down 
railroad  tracks,  or  any  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever,  or 
amending  existing  chiu-ter  for  such  purpose."  In  all  other  cases  where  a  general 
law  can  be  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  89.  Political  units  prohibited  from  aiding  railway  construction,  or  loaning 
credit  or  otherwise  contracting  an  indebtedness. 

Aet.  X. — Corporations, 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  org^anized  under  general  law. 

Sec.  2.  All  franchisee  subject  to  control  of  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  All  previously  granted  special  charters,  not  yet  in  actual  operation, 
deckured  void. 

Sec.  4.  Laws,  contracts,  and  agreements  limiting  liability,  illegal. 

Sec.  5.  Full  acceptance  of  constitution  before  business  can  be  transacted. 

Sec.  6.  Corporations  engage  in  only  one  line  of  business  specified  in  charter. 

Sec.  7.  Agencies  of  transportation  and  communication  declared  to  be  common 
carriers. 

Sec.  8.  Combinations  to  prevent  competition  or  influence  prices  prohibited. 

Sec.  9.  Right  of  eminent  domain  and  public  use  to  apply  to  corporate  proi)eity. 

In  addition  the  constitutional  Wyoming  contains  nine  sections  specially  devoted 
to  railways,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Grants  power  to  construct,  ox>er&te,  intersect,  connect,  etc.,  without 
discrimination. 

Sec.  2.  Railways  and  telegraphs  declared  common  carriers,  "  and  as  such  must 
be  made  by  law  to  extend  the  same  e(}uality  and  impartiality  to  all  who  use  them, 
excepting  employees  and  their  families  and  ministers  of  the  Qospel,  whetiiw 
individuals  or  corporations." 

Sec.  8.  Sliall  make  annual  report  to  auditor  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  ICay  exercise  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  legislature  reserves  power 
to  subject  franchise  and  propert]^  to  public  use. 

Sec.  6.  All  political  umts  enjoined  from  aiding  by  donations,  loans,  credit,  etc. 

Sec.  6.  Constituti;/n  must  be  accepted  before  business  can  be  done. 

Sec.  8.  Foreign  corporations  must  appoint  legal  representative  in  State. 

Sec.  9.  Depots  to  be  established  when  railways  run  within  four  miles  of  a  town. 
"  No  railroad  company  shall  deviate  from  the  most  direct  practicable  line  in  con- 
structing a  railroad  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  provisions  of  this  section." 
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Chapter  I. 

BEVELOPIOHT   07   THE   TAXATION  OF  TEAVSPORTATIOV   OQH- 

PAHIE8. 

In  its  report,  issued  in  1880,  the  railway  tax  committee  *  asserted  thai  "  tliereis 
no  method  of  taxation  possible  to  be  devised  which  is  not  at  this  time  apxdied  to 
railroad  profierty  in  some  x>art  of  this  country."  When  this  statement  was  made 
the  States  were  passing  through  a  middle  experimental  sta^  in  their  taxation  of 
transnortation  companies;  and  though  twen^  years  have  smce  elapsed,  another 
perioa  of  more  definite  eiroeriment  has  only  just  begun.  A  chaos  of  tax  systems 
almost,  if  not  quite,  eouai  to  that  which  confronted  the  committee  still  prevails. 
But  confused  and  confusing  as  railway  tax  laws  have  been  and  still  are,  both 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  give  evidence  of  progress  toward  a  better  state 
of  things.  Even  prior  to  1879,  the  year  of  the  activity  of  the  committee,  clearer 
comprehension  of  tax  problems  to  be  solved  had  already  set  on  foot  a  movement 
for  reform;  and  the  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  changes  still  more  notably 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  general  trend  of  these  changes  which  this  chapter 
attempts  to  describe. 

In  tne  developing  of  its  transportation  facilities  the  United  States  has  acted  as 
a  group  of  communities  at  widely  different  stafpes  of  industrial  development. 
After  the  East  had  in  a  measure  settled  the  question  of  an  adequate  transporta- 

1  The  repoct  of  this  committee  was  entitled  Taxation  of  RaUroodB  and  Railniad  Secmitlee.  The 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were  C.  F.  Adams,  jr.,  W.  B.  Williams  and  J.  H.  Obedy,  was 
appointed  at  a  convention  of  State  railroad  commiwrtonen  to  re{iort  mwthonii  of  taxation  reapeetiiif 
railroadit  and  railroad  secaritiea. 
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tion  system  the  railway  growth  of  the  West  was  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  Cor- 
reapondingly ,  the  East  after  continnons  exx>eriment  was  the  first  to  devise  definite 
methods  of  railroad  taxation,  some  mistakes  in  the  developing  of  which  the  States 
of  the  West  were  sahseqnently  enabled  to  avoid.'  Bnt  in  the  main  the  general 
course  of  the  development  has  been  the  same  in  both  sections,  and  the  same  con- 
iervative  attitude  toward  innovation  is  to  be  noted  throughout. 

In  tracing  the  courte  of  this  development  it  will  be  convenient  to  group  the 
successive  steps  within  two  periods.  To  be  sure,  it' will  not  be  possible  to  assign 
any  definite  chronological  limits  to  these  separate  stages;  but  the  distinctive 
features  in  the  process  of  change  are  so  prominent  as  to  group  themselves  broadly 
iKritbin  the  two  periods  which  are  here  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  characterized  bv  the  policy  of  subsidy  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  by  the  introduction  oi:  tax  methods  which  were  made  to 
operate  very  leniently  toward  the  railroads.  This  period  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  first  decade  after  the  civu  war.  The  second  or  pres- 
ent stafi^e  has  been  characterized  chiefly  by  the  adoption  and  extension  of  dennite 
methods  of  railway  taxation,  in  the  main  distinct  from  the  general-prox>erty  tax 
as  ordinarily  administered  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

A.  FIRST  PERIOD— PUBLIC  AID  AND  TAX  EXEMPTIONS. 

1.  eitate  constmction  of  railroads. — One  reason  for  the  slight  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  railway  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the  comi)aratively 
recent  origin  of  tiie  railway  systems  themselves.  The  building  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States  had  scarcelv*  begun  before  1830,  and,  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, it  was  not  until  after  the  period  of  the  civil  war  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  railroad  experiment  was  assured.  In  1830  population  was  sparse  and  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  limited.  At  that  time  the  States  themselves  were 
quite  widely  engaged  in  works  of  intemai  improvement,  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  ndlways  tne  States  appear  to  have  been  averse  to  engag;ing  directly  in 
this  new  form  of  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  the  construction  of  railway 
lines  was  left  chiefiy  to  individual  initiative.* 

2.  State  and  local  aid. — Capital,  however,  in  addition  to  the  mere  fact  of  its 
scarcity,  was  hard  to  secure  for  investment  in  an  enterprise  which  gave  no  pros- 
pect of  substantial  or  immediate  returns.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  various  State  legislatures  should  be  impressed  rather  with  the 
expediency  of  stimulating  railway  investments  by  special  auxiliary  enactments 
than  of  restricting  their  extension  by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Accordingly,  with 
a  view  toward  encouragring  the  growth  of  a  service  which  was  seen  to  be  of  vital 

i  Tbere'are  tome  iDstances  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of  States  in  the  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  railway  lines,  as  well  as  cases  where  State  policy  lfK>ked  definitely  toward  State  ownership;  but 
such  instances  are  both  relatively  rare  in  number  ana  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  early  period  of 
railway  construction.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  the  canal  commission  was  authorized  in  1827 
to  estimate  the  expense  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  same  commission  was  empowered  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Philaaelphia  to  Columbia.  For  a  number  of  years  after  various  appropriations  f  oi  purposes  of  railroad 
construction  are  to  be  found  in  the  State's  general  appropriation  billB. 

In  Georgia  during  the  thirties  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  a  board  of  State  commissioners, 
constructed  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  This  road  was  operated  by  the  State  until  1870.  It 
has  since  been  operated  under  lease  by  private  parties.    The  rental  for  1900  amounted  to  $420,012. 

During  the  thirties  Michigan  projected  an  elaborate  plan  of  railway  construction  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  intemai  improvement.  This  plan  provided  for  the  building  of  a  northern,  a  central, 
and  a  southern  road.  The  northern  project  was  abandoned  in  1841  and  a  wagon  road  constructed 
instead;  but  large  sums  were  expended  on  the  central  and  southern  lines  up  to  1846,  when  they  were 
sold  to  private  parties  and  Incorporated,  respectively,  as  the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan  South- 
em  lines.    In  both  cases  the  State  reserved  the  right  to  repurchase  after  January  1, 1867. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Illustrate  further,  the  State  took  an  active  interest,  almost  akin  to  ownership, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tunnel.  In  1872  the  legislature 
provided  that  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  should  never  be  sold;  and  since  that 
time  large  sums  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  that  line  (e.g., in  1888,9264,652;  in  1884, 

ttfi  OOOli 

In  a  number  of  instances  early  State  policy  in  incorporating  railroad  companies  looked  toward  the 
possibility  of  aubeequent  State  ownership.  For  instance,  during  1881  and  1838  New  York,  in  granting 
the  charters  of  the  New  York  and  Albany,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  Utiea  and  Schenectady,  and 
other  roads,  reserved  the  right  of  purchase,  to  toke  effect  within  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning 
ten  years  after  incorporation.  In  Massachusetts  charters  of  the  early  thirties  the  right  of  purchase 
was  reserved  for  ten  years  (e.g.,  in  the  charters  of  the  Franklin,  the  Boston,  Providence  and  Taun- 
ton, the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  other  roads).  Similar  provisions  are  to  be  found  a  few  years  later 
in  charters  granted  by  Kentucky  and  Michigan.  In  the  latter  State  at  lea.st  a  single  instance  of 
actual  purchase  is  to  be  found,  namely,  in  1841,  when  the  State  purchased  the  River  Raisin  and  I^ke 
Erie  Railroad  and  joined  it  to  the  Southern  State  road. 

A  recent  instance  of  contemplated  State  ownership  is  furnished  by  Arkansas  where,  in  1897,  % 
State  board  waa  created  to  locate,  establish,  and  operate  State  railroads  and  telegraphs. 

16a 64 
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X)ablic  imi)Ortance,  special  aids,^  iMurtial  or  even  complete  exemptionB  from 

tion,  and  lenient  tax  methods  were  frequently  made  the  subjects  of  general 
statute  and  special  charter  provisions. 

By  1860  the  practice  of  granting  aid  to  railways  was  widely  prevalent.  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  put  a  temi>orary  check  to  the  practice;  but  in  1865, 
particularly  in  the  South,'  it  became  even  more  marked  than  before  the  war.  By 
1875,  however,  the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disfavor.  In  1874,  for  instance,  tiie 
legislature  of  Georflpa  provided  that  no  more  State  aid  should  be  given  except  where 
a  road  had  a  vested  rig[ht  to  the  same.  In  1875  Alabama  repealed  her  raimMid-aid 
act  of  1865,  and  Illinois  in  1877  legislated  that  counties  could  not  be  held  liable 
after  1880  for  any  aid  which  they  had  promised  railroads. 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  practice  has  persisted  up  to  quite  recent  years. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  Kansas,  where,  as  late  as  1887,  tne  legislature  empow- 
ered the  counties,  cities,  and  townshii)s  ojf  the  StatQ  to  aid  railways  by  granting 
them  subsidies  and  subscribing  to  their  stock;  in  Maine,  as  late  as  1891  and  189S, 
when  Washington  Ck>unty  was  authorized  to  guarantee,  for  thirtjr  years,  5  per 
cent  interest  on  $650,000  bonded  debt  of  the  Maine  Shore  Line  Railroad,  as  well 

1  Aid  granted  to  railroads  was  of  different  types.    The  following  clusiflcation,  accompanied  by 
brief  illustrations,  will  serve  to  differentiate  those  types: 
State  aid: 

(1)  By  general  enactment. 

(a)  Grants  of  land. 

e.g.,  Iowa,  1863.    Railroads  were  empowered  to  occupy  any  State  lands  without 
the  payment  of  damages. 
(6)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.  g.,  Alabama,  1868.  The  State  agreed  to  indorse  the  f)i8t>mortg«ge  bonds  of  rail- 
ways to  the  extent  of  $12,000  per  mile  for  each  20  miles  of  road,  as  com- 
pleted, and  $16,000  per  mile  for  each  6  miles  as  completed,  beyond  the  first 
20  miles. 

(2)  By  special  enactment. 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.  g.,  Massachusetts,  1836.    State  treasurer  authorized  to  subscribe  to  10,000  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Western  Railroad  Ck>mpany. 
(Jb)  Grants  of  land. 

e.g., Minnesota,  1862  and  1868.    Numerous  grants  to  the  Minnesota  and  Paciflc, 
the  Root  River  and  Southern  Minnesota,  the  St  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  other 
railroad  companies, 
(c)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g.,  Maine,  1836.   The  State  agreed  to  pay  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of 
surveying  the  Belfast  and  Quebec  Railroad;  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5,000, 
to  be  refunded  the  State  three  years  after  completion  of  road. 
Massachusetts,  1837.    Five  million  dollars  loaned  to  the  Eastern  Railroad 

Company. 
California,  1863.   The  State  agreed  to  pay  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  completion  of  20  miles  of  line,  $10,000  for  each  mile  constracted; 
only  $100,000  to  be  paid  during  the  first  two  fiscal  years. 
'   Local  aid  (authorized  by  State  enactment): 

(1)  By  general  enactment. 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stbck. 

e.  g.,  Illinois,  1843.   Counties  and  municipaliUes  authorised  to  subscribe  to  railway 
stock. 
(6)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g., California,  1870.  Counties  authorized  to  issue  railroad-aid  bon^  not  to 
exceed  in  aggregate  amount  6  per  cent  of  the  taxable  value  of  property  in 
those  counties;  aid  to  be  granted  any  companies  after  5  miles  of  road  have 
been  constructed. 

(2)  By  special  enactment. 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.  g.y  Kansas,  1855.  Cities  and  counties  authorized  to  subscribe  to  shares  of  stock  In 
the  Kansas  Central  Railroad  Company. 
{b)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g.,  Alabama,  1859.   (>ity  of  Mobile  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  the  Mobile 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company. 
Michigan,  1864.   Countv  of  Bay  authorisBd  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Bay  City  to  East  Saginaw. 
sFor  instance,  in  Arkansas  we  find  the  following  in  1867:  The  State  promises  aid  to  any  railroad  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  mile  of  line  constructed  up  to  the  maximum  limit  of  100  miles,  the  State  to 
be  paid  interest  on  the  same  and  to  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  railroad;  and  again  in  1868authoriza> 
tion  of  aid  was  mnde  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  per  mite  to  such  roads  as  had  not  received  grants  of 
United  States  lands,  and  of  $10,000  per  mile  to  such  as  had  secured  such  grants,  upon  conoition  (1) 
that  the  total  aid  should  not  apply  to  more  than  850  miles  of  road:  (2)  that  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount 
of  interefit  on  the  State-aid  bonas  should  be  levied  against  the  railroads  until  the  bonds  should  be 
canceled,  and  (3)  that  five  vears  after  the  completion  of  anv  road  receiving  such  aid  2  percent  addi- 
tional should  be  levied  upon  the  whole  amount  of  State  aid. 

To  illustrate  further,  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1868  authorized  the  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  per  mile  of  road,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  Georgia  Air  Line  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  per  mile  of  rood,  with  an  aggregate  maximum 
of  $500,000,  besides  granting  aid  to  numerous  other  lines. 

In  the  North,  too,  the  revival  of  the  aid-granting  policy  is  exemplified  in  numerous  land  grants, 
such  as  those  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  from  1865  to  1870,  and  in  loans  of  funds,  such  as  that  by 
Massachusetts  of  $3,000,000  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  of  $2,000,000  to  tta^ 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  of  $300,000  to  the  Lee  and  New  Haven  Company  in  18^ 
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as  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  T^  ashington  Connty  Railroad  Ck)mx>any,  and 
in  Iowa,  where  local  aid  has  been  aathorized  as  late  as  1894. ' 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  estimate  the  relative  amounts  of  State  and  local 
aid  which  have  been  granted  to  the  railroads  of  the  country.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  immense  sums  have  been  so  granted  by  both  classes  of  authorities.  But 
surface  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  aid  from  local  authorities  has  exceeded 
in  amount  that  from  the  State  governments.  A  single  typical  instance  will  serve 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  possibilities  of  securing  aid  were  embraced 
by  the  railways.  Iji  Illinois,  as  reported  by  the  State  auditor  of  public  accounts 
in  1872,  over  $1,900,000  had  been  granted  under  the  act  of  1865,  and  over  $1,400,000 
under  the  act  of  1869. 

3.  Exemption  of  railroads  from  taxation. — ^The  practice  of  granting  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  never  became  so  prevalent  as  that  of  direct  aid.  It  reached 
its  height  probably  during  the  decade  or  two  subsequent  to  the  civil  war,  when, 
generally  in  the  form  of  specific  grant,  it  came  to  be  used  sometimes  as  a  supple- 
ment to,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  substitute  for,  the  x>olicy  of  more  direct  aid.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  the  practice  has  x)ersisted  where  local  conditions  have 
warranted  its  continuance;  but  of  recent  vears  the  tendency  has  been  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  its  entire  abolition  that  omy  a  few  survivals  are  any  longer  to  be 
found.  In  New  Hampshire*  for  instance,  railroad  lines  are  still  exempted  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  their  construction.  In  New  Mexico  a 
similar  i)rovision  is  in  force,  except  that  the  exemption  is  for  a  period  of  but  six 
years.  Another  isolated  example  is  to  be  found  in  Louisiana,  where  the  Consti- 
tulion  of  1898  provided  for  the  ten-years  exemption  of  all  railroad  lines  con- 
structed in  that  State  before  1904. 

The  whole  tendency  among  the  States  of  recent  vears  has  been  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  railroad  exemption  privileges.  Only  a  few  instances  of  this  tend- 
ency need  be  cited.  In  North  Carolina,  prior  to  1891 ,  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant railways  in  the  State  were  exempted  from  taxation.  In  that  year,  however, 
as  the  result  of  x)ersistent  effort  on  the  part  of  State  authorities,  these  exemptions 
were  surrendered.  In  Arkansas  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  (now  part  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern)  was  exempt  from  taxation  under  its 
charter  until  it  should  yield  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  its  investment.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  financial  condition  the  railroad  management  was  careful  to  avoid, 
so  that  the  term  of  the  exemption  was  indefinitely  extended.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  the  company  reorganized.  The  State  was  not  slow  to  realize  its  oppor- 
tnni^,  and  after  a  suit  at  law  the  company  lost  its  exemption. 

In  Michigan,  to  illustrate  further,  the  le^slature  of  1891  passed  a  law  promising 
ten  years  exemption  from  taxation  to  all  railway  lines  which  should  be  constructed 
in  that  State  north  of  the  forty-fourth  |)arallel  of  latitude.  In  1897  the  legislature 
re];)ealed  this  law,  and  the  State  authorities  proceeded  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  of  those 
roads  which  had  already  been  built  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  companies 
affected  contested  this  action  in  the  courts,  but  the  procedure  of  the  State  was 
sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  exemption  was  a  mere  gratuity  repealable  at 
will.  This  doctiine  had  already  been  laid  down  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  held  that  a  State  legislative  act,  exempting  the  property  of  rail- 
roads from  taxation,  is  not,  when  a  mere  gratuity  on  the  part  of  a  State,  a  con- 
tract to  continue  the  exemption.*  In  Michigan,  too,  those  railroads  which  had 
formerly  been  taxed  under  special  charter  privileges  were,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, in  1891  brought  under  the  general  railroad  tax  laws,  though  the  provisions 
of  this  act  were  not  carried  into  effect  until  1898. 

The  courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  have  been  one  in  their  endeavors 
to  bring  all  railroads  under  the  provisions  of  general  railroad  tax  laws.  Exemp- 
tions from  taxation  constituting  a  contract  on  the  part  of  a  State  not  to  tax,  are 
held  never  to  arise  by  implication,  and  are  construed  narro'wly  in  favor  of  the 
State.'  It  has  been  laid  down,  moreover,  that  immunity  from  taxation  is  not 
transferable^  with  tbe  result  that  the  reorganization  of  a  railroad  company  or  the 
sale  of  a  railroad  property  effects  the  wiping  out  of  an  exemption.'  Further- 
more, consolidation  of  lines,  except  where  express  provision  has  oeen  made  to  the 
contrary,  results  in  the  loss  of  exemption.^ 

1  Arkanflos,  aa  late  as  1897,  granted  lands  to  the  Mississippi,  Hamburg  and  Western  Railroad  and 
tbe  Springfield,  Little  Rock  and  Gulf  Railroad. 

> See  Tucker  v.  Ferguson  (22  Wall.,  527)  and  West  Wisconsin  Railroad  v.  Supervisors  (93  U.S.,fi95). 

*  Railroad  Ck).  v.  ClommisBioners  (108  U.  S.,  1).  For  full  list  of  cases,  see  Taylor,  The  Law  of  Stock 
Corporations,  sec.  489  and  note. 

« Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Maine  (96  U.  S.,  499).  For  full  list  of  cases,  see  Pierce,  The  Law  of 
Railroads,  pp.  486-7. 
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With  State  pK>licy  and  legal  tendency,  therefore,  not  only  opiMsed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  exempuon,  but  even  operating  toward  its  complete  alK>iition,  the  practice 
has  come  to  be  of  but  slight  significance. 

4.  Low  taxation  of  railroad*. — The  i)ractice  of  leniently  taxing  railroads  was 
an  important  one  nntil  the  close  of  the  civil  war  period.  It  originated  in  the  same 
conditions  which  ^ve  rise  to  those  two  means  of  stimulating  internal  improve- 
ment  which  have  just  been  outlined.  Instances  of  the  practice  are  too  numerous 
to  mention;  but  it  may  be  said  in  x>assing  that  they  generally  took  the  form  of 
taxes  at  a  low  rate  (upon  the  bases  of  earnings,  capital  stock,  and  transportation 
property ) ,  in  effect  amounting  to  partial  exemptions  from  taxation.  A  hafrty  survey 
of  a  few  typical  developments  of  the  tendency  to  tax  less  and  less  leniently  as  time 
went  on  will  serve  to  bring  the  early  policy  into  clearer  relief. 

The  early  history  of  railway  taxation  in  G^rgia  reveals  a  variety  of  methods 
applied  at  different  times  to  various  companies.  Prior  to  1850  exemption  from 
taxes  was  the  rule.  At  that  time  the  Memphis  Branch  Railroad,  the  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  G^rgia  Railroad  (which  will  serve  as  types)  were  required  by 
the  State  to  pay  taxes,  respectively,  of  81i  cents  on  each  $100  of  capital  stock  xjaid 
in,  1^  per  cent  on  net  income,  and  1^  per  cent  on  net  income  in  addition  to  31^ 
cents  on  each  $100  increase  of  capital  stock.  In  1854  all  railroads  except  thoee 
exempted  by  their  charters,  were  required  by  legislative  enactment  to  pay  annual 
taxes  on  their  capital  stock  and  assets.  In  1858  a  tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  net  income 
was  added  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock,  besides,  in  1868,  a  graduated  tax  ranging 
from  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  upon  all  net  income  in  excess  of  8  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock.  In  1866  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.  In  1868  certain  roads  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this  tax; 
but  all  were  still  required  to  pay  the  tax  on  net  earnings.  In  1874  a  tax  on  prop- 
ertv  values  was  provided  for  in  addition  to  the  net  earnings  tax,  and  in  1888  a 
definite  property  tax  on  the  lines  of  the  ]^re8ent  day  method  was  adopted. 

In  New  Jersey,  likewise,  the  early  railroad  taxes  were  levied  on  a  variety  of 
principles  in  accord  with  specif  charter  provisions.'  Justice  Parker,  in  the 
case  of  State  Board  of  Assessors  v.  Central  Railroad  Onnpany,'  outlines  with 
clearness  the  course  of  railroad  taxation  in  New  Jersey: 

'*  In  the  infancy  of  this  class  of  corporations,  when  struggling  for  existence,  the 
amount  of  tax  they  were  required  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  was  small.  The 
State  favored  them  by  limiting  the  annual  tax  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  to 
the  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  their  respective  roads.  This  tax  was  for 
State  purposes,  and  they  were  not  assessed  for  local  taxes.  The  wise  and  liberal 
policy  adopted  by  the  State  was  founded  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the  enterprises 
in  which  such  companies  were  engaged  were  at  that  time  of  doubtful  success, 
and  in  part  on  the  belief  that  if  successful  they  would  contribute  vastly  io  the 
public  good.  As  time  processed,  these  corporations  extended  their  business 
operations  and  acquired  additional  property,  often  of  great  value,  until  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  exemptions  from  local  taxation 
became  so  great  as  to  encumber  the  property  of  citizens  liable  to  be  taxed  with  a 
heavy  burden.  To  prevent  injustice  arising  from  the  inequality  of  taxation,  and 
to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  public  burdens,  the  legislature,  on  the  2d  day  of 
Apru,  1873,  passed  an  act  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  establish  just  rules 
for  the  taxation  of  railroad  property.  This  act  made  a  radical  change  in  the 
system.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  act  or  1876,  providing  for  State  taxes  on  railroads,  was 
passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  This  act  is  almost 
identical  with  the  act  of  1873.  The  chief  object  of  the  act  of  1876  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  system  of  railroad  taxation  conform  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  took  effect  in  1875,  which  prescribed  that  the  assessment  should  be  on 
true  value  instead  of  cost.  Where  the  acts  of  1878  and  1876  did  not  conflict,  the 
former  stood,  and  under  those  two  acts,  both  the  State  and  local  taxes  on  railroad 
property  in  this  State  were  assessed  and  collected  up  to  the  enactment  of  tiie  law 
of  1884." 

The  act  of  1884  established  the  present  svstem  of  New  Jersey. 

In  Wisconsin  the  act  of  1854  provided  for  a  uniform  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  railroads.  In  1860  all  railroad  property  requisite  to  purposes 
of  operation  was  declared  exempt  from  taxation.  In  1862  the  hcense  tax  on  gross 
earnings  was  raised  from  1  to  8  -per  cent.  In  1874  it  was  raised  to  4  per  cent, 
where  it  remained  until  1876,  when  a  graduated  tax  was  provided  for  ux>on  lines 
which  have  been  followed  in  modeling  the  present  system. 


1  e.  g..  The  charter  of  the  Somerville  and  Eastern  Railroad  (1854)  provided  for  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  road:  that  of  the  Northern  Railroad  Company  (1854),  for  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  4  cents  for  each  passenger,  and  of  8  cents  for  each  ton  of  merchandise  canied  across  the 
State. 

«W  Vroom,  294. 
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B.  SECOND  PERIOD.— INCREASING  AND  MORE  UNIFORM  TAXATION. 

This  stage  in  the  development  of  railroad  tax  systems  is  characterized  chiefly 
by  the  decadence  of  the  policies  of  subsidy  and  exemption  from  taxation,  and  by 
the  application  of  general  regxdations  to  the  taxation  of  all  railways  upon  lines 
increasingly  stringent  and  nmf  orm.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  early  rail- 
road tax  methods  were  in  many  instances  made  the  sabjects  of  special  charter 
provisions.  But  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases,  the  -States  recnrred,  very 
naturally,  to  methods  already  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  and  taxed 
railroads  nnder  the  provisions  of  the  general  projierty  tax. 

With  but  fidiffht  exception  (as  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,*  which  from  the 
oatset  avoided  tne  general  property  tax  in  this  respect) » the  early  practice  of  the 
States  was  the  assessment  of  all  real  and  personal  property  bylocal  officials, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  similar  property  of  inmvidnals.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  was  not  altogether  unwarranted  oy  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Up  to 
1850,  the  corporations  of  the  country  were  nearly  all  of  a  purely  local  character. 
At  that  time  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  had  been  formed.  But  changed  condi- 
tions soon  began  to  appear.  In  1851,  for  instance,  various  lines  were  brought 
together  to  form  the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  and  in  the  f ew  vears  following, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Erie  lines  were  formed.  As  the  result 
of  changed  conditions  brought  about  bv  consolidations  such  as  these,  new  tax 
requirements  arose.  Inadequate  as  had  oeen  the  genersJ  property  tax  under  local 
authorities,  even  imder  eariier  conditions,  it  was  now  very  soon  shown  to  be 
entirely  ill-adapted  to  this  new  office.  Utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  operation 
of  the  svstem  resulting  from  its  local  administration,  facility  of  evasion,  and 
failure  of  levies  to  measure  even  roughly  the  taxpayin^  ability  of  the  different 
companies,  among  other  difficulties,  necessitated  ftom  time  to  time  the  adoption 
of  modifications  and  substitutions,  which  have  at  length  resulted  in  present 
systems. 

In  the  course  of  this  process,  certain  changes  of  quite  general  prevalence  amons 
the  States  have  been  effected.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  widely  evidenced 
a  tendency  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon  a  different  basis,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  taxation  of 
individuals.  Thirty  years  ago  the  local  general  property  tax  was  the  main  method 
applied  to  railroad  taxation.  Twenty  years  ago  changes  had  already  been  so  far 
effected  that  railroads  were  taxed  on  their  proi>erty  upon  the  basis  of  varied  local 
assessments  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  States.  And  more  recently  the  appli- 
cation of  the  earljr  metiiod  has  been  so  far  abridged  that  it  is  now  to  be  f ouna  in 
its  ori^nal  form  in  but  four  States  and  one  Territory.  These  which  still  cling  to 
the  primitive  method  are  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Texas,  and  in  the  case  of  Texas  there  is  a  supplementary  tax  based  on  a  different 
principle. 

There  is  still  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  however,  an  attitude 
favorable  to  the  taxation  of  individuals  and  of  corporations  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  in  tiUe  same  manner.  Such,  for  "instance,  is  the  notion  which  i)ervaded 
the  deliberations  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Michigan  legislature  in  1898,  convened 
to  consider  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation .  Such,  likewise,  is  the  express  require- 
ment in  a  number  of  State  constitutions.  But  the  preponderance  of  practice  is  in 
the  other  direction;  even  in  the  cases  of  those  constitutional  requirements  which 
have  just  been  mentioned  their  practical  force  has  been,  in  large  measure, 
destroyed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  a  series  of  cases  which 
hold  that  State  constitutional  provisions  declaring  that  a  certain  large  class  of 
persons  and  corporations  shall  oe  taxed  by  general  laws,  uniform  as  to  the  class 
upon  which  they  operate,  allow  a  rule  for  railroads  different  from  that  which 
applies  in  the  taxation  of  individuals.* 

By  way-of  explanation,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  those 
cases  where  changes  have  been  effected,  the  property  tax  has  not  been  abandoned, 
but  modified.  There  has  been  embodied  in  tnis  growth  simply  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  property  tax  to  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  a  system  of  railroad 
taxation.  The  result  of  this  process  of  adaptation  has  been  the  establishment  of 
methods  for  railroad  taxation  which  differ  essentially  both  in  their  operation  and 
in  their  administration  from  those  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  and 
even  of  other  corporations;  railroad  property  is  made  a  special  class  for  purposes 
of  taxation  in  that  it  is  subject  to  assessment  by  State,  not  local,  autnorities. 


>  PennsylTania,  at  first,  like  many  other  States,  employed  special  railway  taxes.  For  instance,  in 
the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Ck>mpanv,  Incorporated  in  1846,  a  tax  of  6  mills  per  ton-mile 
upon  all  merchandise  transported,  except  the  ordinary  bagga^  of  passengers,  was  provided  for. 

^ See  State  Bailroad  Tax  Cases  (92  U.  S.,  576). 
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The  New  Jersey  tax  commifision  of  1897,  in  its  report,  very  well  points  out  the 
distinct  character  of  the  two  systems  in  a  statement  which  is  ^nerally  applicable: 

'*  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  two  svstems,  thus  described  and  contrasted, 
are  not  coordinate;  there  is  no  tribunal  in  the  State  clothed  with  powers  in  which 
the  valnes  of  the  one  class  can  be  contrasted  with  the  values  of  the  other;  they 
ran  in  parallel  lines,  so  to  speak,  being  two  separate,  independent  systems.'*  > 

In  fact,  the  incorporation  of  the  feature  of  assessinff  the  value  of  the  railroad 
franchises,  in  addition  to  that  of  visible  property,  in  the  systems  of  many  of  the 
States,  has  so  far  obscured,  or  at  least  modified,  the  workings  of  the  original  prop- 
erty tax  as  to  effect  by  existing  methods  a  substantial  divorce  from  the  meuiods 
applied  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

As  an  offshoot  of  this  tendency  toward  railway  tax  systems,  distinct  from  those 
employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  has  come  a  process  of  change  in  the 
direction  of  agrowing  degree  of  centralization  in  railroad  tax  administrative 
machinery.  With  the  widening  scope  of  railway  consolidation  effective  local 
administration  of  railway  taxation  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  a  matter  of 
practical  impossibility.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  problem  is  by  so  mudi 
furthered  toward  solution  as  the  progressive  steps  towara  the  formulation  of  a 
tax  s^retem  tend  to  broaden  the  field  or  the  application  of  that  system;  legislative 
practice  has  of  necessity  followed  these  lines. 

In  the  legislation  of  many  of  the  States  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  cen- 
tralizing tendency  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  is  the  pracldceof 
authorizing  certain  State  officials  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of  transporta- 
tion companies  for  information  in  the  making  of  assessments.  There  seems  to  he 
a  growing  desire  to  reach  by  taxation  every  company's  full  earning  capacity,  and 
the  adoption  and  extension  of  this  device  of  examining  railroad  accounts  is  an 
attempt  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Whether  its  workings  are  effectual 
as  at  present  applied  is  questionable.  The  commissioner  of  railroads  of  liQchigaD, 
for  instance,  asserts  that  '*  that  provision  of  the  statute  which  gives  the  commis- 
sioner the  right  to  examine  books  and  j^^ts  is  a  humbug.  It  takes  six  montiis 
to  examine  a  little  broken  bank  in  Lansing.  How  long  would  it  take  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  a  great  raUroad?  "*  But  aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  ineffi- 
cient character  of  the  regulation,  the  fact  of  its  increasing  prevalence  is  evidenced 
in  State  legislation.  The  growing  advocacy  of  a  unuorm  system  of  railway 
accounting  deserves  to  be  noted  as  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Possibilities  of 
railroad  regulation,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  taxation,  are  involved  in  these 
plans. 

C.  SPECIAL  LINES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  must  now  consider  a  littie  more  closely  certain  special  features  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  formulation  of  distinct  systems 
for  tne  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  namely,  those  changes  which, 
developing  from  cruder  methods,  have  resulted  in  transportation  taxes  upon  the 
bases  of  prox>erty,  capitalization,  and  business  receipts,  the  latter  two,  broadly 
speaking,  characterizmp^  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  first  the  remaining  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods.  Thus,  some 
writers  and  public  men,  approaching  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  justice 
in  tax  distrioution  among  tne  various  companies,  look  upon  earnings  taxes  as  the 
most  desirable;  others,  impressed  with  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  lie  in  the 
wa^  of  successfuUv  administering  taxes  on  earnings,  favor  taxes  based  on  capi- 
talization, and  still  others,  who  tnink  that  corporations  ought  to  be  taxed  upon 
the  same  basis  as  individuals,  favor  the  property  tax.  These  differences  of  opinion 
will  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  what  follows. 

1.  Taxes  on  property  modified.~In  the  majority  of  the  States,  as  we  have 
alreadv  indicated,  departures  from  early  tax  methods  took  the  form  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  property  tax  as  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals.  Sys- 
tems based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or  of  property  and  franchise  by  State 
officials  came  into  use.  In  1880  the  general  property  tax,  altiiough  lyin^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  systems  employed  in  most  of  the  States,  was,  in  its  primitive  form 
of  local  assessment,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  during  tne  two  decades 
which  have  since  elapsed  the  system  of  cash  valuation  by  State  boards  or  officials 
has  made  still  further  inroads  into  those  States  where  the  local  property  tax  was 
formerly  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  case  in  Aramsas,  in  Iowa, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  demand  for  greater  uniformity  in  administration 
has  necessitated  this  change. 

To  be  sure,  the  origin  of  this  method  in  the  general  prox>erty  tax  and  its  suhse- 
quent  development  along  the  lines  of  that  system  do  not  warrant  the  expectaticm 
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of  clofie  approach  toward  correctness  of  principle  in  its  formulation  or  of  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  details  of  its  operation.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country's  external  and  internal  traffic,  that  tax 
legislation  has  failed  to  adapt  itself  completely  to  the  new  requirements  which 
have  arisen  because  of  this  S|peedy  growth.  American  legialatiye  activity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  taxation,  has  always  been  conservative,  and  it  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  conservative  tendency  to  regard  the  tax  on  property 
vsdues  as  the  ''  measure  of  justice  and  equality  "  that  the  old  principle  has  been 
embodied  in  the  ndlway  tax  systems  of  most  of  the  States. 
Tlie  system  of  railroad  taxation  based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or  of 

Sropert^r  and  franchise  is  rather  complex  in  its  administration.     As  regards 
etails,  its  operations  are  not  identical  in  any  two  of  the  States,  but  its  main 
features  are  everywhere  the  same.* 

In  about  a  third  of  the  States  the  process  of  departure  from  early  methods 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  substitutions  for,  rather  than  modifications  of,  the 
general  projwrty  tax. 

2.  TazeB  on  capitaliEation. — ^In  a  number  of  States  systems  based  on  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  capitalization  were  adopted.  Prior  to  1880  considerable  progress 
had  already  been  made  in  this  direction.''  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  a  tax 
based  on  valuation  of  corporate  capital  and  floating  and  funded  indebtedness 
came  to  be  emplo^red;  in  Maine,  one  based  on  market  valuation  of  capital  stock 
was  adopted,  and  in  New  York,  one  providing  railroad  taxation  in  common  with 
corporations  generally,  upon  the  basis  of  capital  stock  according  to  dividends, 
was  established.  Since  1880,  as  regards  railroad  taxation,  but  little  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  introduction  of  these  methods  into  new  States.  Their  most 
significant  extension  has  been  in  the  cases  of  the  various  other  classes  of  trans- 
portation companies;  but  these  will  be  mentioned  later. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  which  taxes  based  on  capitalization  have 
been  exposed  in  the  past  has  been  the  restriction  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  1872  that  body  decided,  in  effect,  that  a  State  tax  on  that  portion  of  a 
coml>cuiy's  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by  nonresidents  of  that  State  is  unconstitu- 
tional.* It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bonded  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  is  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  their  capital  stock,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  tax  which  rests  in  its  immediate  incidence  merely  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a 
railway  corporation,  reaches  only  a  portion  of  the  real  investment.  To  this  fact 
may  probably  be  traced  the  origin  of  an  influence  which  has  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  wider  adoption  of  taxes  based  on  capitalization. 

L:i  a  comparatively  recent  Oregon  case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  arrived  at 
the  decision  that  a  tax  levied  within  a  State  upon  a  foreign  held  mortgage,  which 
is  secured  by  real  estate  situated  within  that  State,  is  constitutional.^  Should  this 
doctrine  be  held  to  apply  to  cori>orate  forms  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  a  note- 
worthy change  in  the  status  of  the  tax  on  cori>orate  capitalization  would  be 
effected.  Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  taken  to  be  the  implication  of  the  decision 
by  the  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  of  1899,  which  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  taxation  of  debts  and  obligations  secured  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate  situated  within  the  State.* 

3.  Tazea  on  receipts. — ^Another  method  of  railroad  taxation  which  was  formu- 
lated in  the  place  or  the  general  property  tax,  was  that  of  the  tax  on  business 
receipts.  Prior  to  1880  taxes  based  on  this  princix)le  had  already  been  established 
in  a  number  of  States.  Thus,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  had  gradu- 
ated gross  receipts  taxes.*  In  Pennsylvania,  too,  a  tax  on  gross  receipts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  earber  general  corporation  tax  on  capital  stock,  was  established;  and 

1  For  outline  of  this  method,  see  p.  14. 

*  Numerous  precedents  had  already  been  set  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  other  than  railroads. 
For  instance.  Qeorgia,  in  1805,  and  Massachusetts,  in  1812,  passed  acts  impoeing  taxeM  on  the  capital 
stock  of  banks.  A  number  of  States,  too,  had  already  applied  this  method  in  the  early  taxation  of 
railroads.  Such  was  the  case  in  Kentucky,  where,  for  instance,  the  Licking  and  Lexington,  the  Loiiis- 
Tille  and  Frankfort,  and  other  railroads  incorporated  in  1847  and  thereabouts  were  required  by 
charter  provision  to  pay  taxes  based  on  their  capital  stock.  Such  also  was  the  ease  in  Georgia,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  as  well  as  in  MassachusetUi,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  other  States,  where  special 
provision  was  made  with  a  view  toward  dealing  leniently  with  roads  which  were  in  a  struggling 
condition. 

sCase  of  State  tax  on  foreign  held  bonds  (16  Wall.,  300). 
4  Savings  Society  v.  Multnomah  Ck>unty  (169  U.  S.,421). 

*  Report  of  joint  committee  on  taxation  of  the  New  York  legislature  of  1899,  p.  12. 

•Here  again  precedents  had  been  set  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  other  than  railroads.  Such 
were  the  early  taxes  on  the  premiums  of  Insurance  companies  (generally  gross  premiums  or  gross 
receipts);  e.  g.,  the  New  York  tax  of  1829,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  premiums  of  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  similar  talfs  of  1825  in  Vermont,  of  1832  in  Massachusetts,  of  1^  in  Maryland  and  of 
subsequent  years  in  other  States.  From  1840  to  1880,  gross  receipts  taxes  on  railways  were  employed 
In  m.  nnmhftr  of  fltates.  but  were  stibseouentlv  abandoned.    Such  were  the  Alabama  tax  of  1865  uiid 
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in  Delaware  and  Virginia,  net  earnings  taxes  were  adopted  to  supplement  the 
existing  taxes  of  those  States.  Since  1880  the  gross  receipts  tax  has  been  still  far- 
ther extended.  For  example,  in  1881  Maine  abandoned  tnetar  on  capital  for  one 
based  on  gross  receipts;  in  the  same  year  New  York  supplemented  its  existing 
system  by  a  gross  receipts /tax;  and  in  1882  Vermont,  like  Maine,  provided  for  a 
tax  on  gross  receipts.  But  in  Vermont,  as  the  result  of  constitutional  exigencies, 
this  tax  has  since  been  made  alternative  with  one  based  on  property  valuation. 
The  former  method,  however,  still  prevails  in  practice.  Since  1880  several  other 
States,  following  the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  have  adopted 
gross  receipts  taxes  supplementary  to  previously  existing  systems. 

But  those  cases  in  wnich  taxes  on  receipts  or  earnings  have  been  opeuij  intro- 
duced into  State  tax  systems  are  not  the  onljr  ones  in  which  these  methods  are 
applied.  In  States  where  the  property  valuation  prevails  the  State  bou*ds  wboee 
duty  it  is  to  determine  valuations  very  often  have  considerable  discretionary 
power.  The  tax  laws  which  apply  in  these  cases  frequently  provide  that  the  assess- 
ment boards  shall  value  railroad  property  with  a  due  regard  to  its  earning  capacity. 
In  such  instances,  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  vaJuation  which  wul  bear  an 
approximately  constuit  relation  to  earning  capacity,  though  only  infrequently 
reuized,  still  exists.  And  still  further,  in  those  States  where  the  franchise  is  val- 
ued in  addition  to  property,  both  earnings  and  capital  are  often  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  valuation.  The  application  and  extension  of  methods  such  as  these  are 
to  be  regarded  as  at  least  an  indication  of  a  drift  of  sentiment  toward  tax  meth- 
ods based  on  railway  earning  capacity.  That  clause  in  the  constitution  of  North 
D^Ucota  which  explicitly  recognizes  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  one  suited  to  rail- 
way taxation  must  alsobe  regarded  as  indicative  of  possibilities  in  this  connection. 

The  stand  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  receipts  from  interstate  traffic,  however,  has  prob- 
ably placed  a  serious  imx>ediment  m  the  way  of  a  much  wider  extension  of  the 
railway  gross  receipts  tax  than  at  present  exists.  In  a  series  of  litigations,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State  tax  on  gross  receipts  resulting  from  interstate 
traffic,  except  when  levied  as  a  franchise  tax,  is  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.' 

Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  these  decisions,  as  well  as  to  causes  of  a  local 
nature,  there  appears  to  have  set  in  within  the  past  five  years  a  tendency  away  from 
the  gross  receipts  tax  in  two  States  which  have  in  the  past  been  its  main  strong- 
holds. In  Wisconsin,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  Michigan,  the  existing  systems 
have  been  subject  to  opposition. 

In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  the  feelingin  the  matter  is  well  voiced  in  the  report 
of  the  Wisconsin  tax  commission  of  1898.    They  say: 

'*  Most  of  the  forms  of  tangible  property  are  already  taxed  in  full  proportion 
to  their  value.  In  the  case  of  banks,  manufacturing,  and  trading  corporations, 
corporate  property  appears  to  be  as  highly  taxed  as  that  of  private  individuals; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  true  of  any  class  of  corporations  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  earnings  or  on  the  mileage  basis.**  * 

There  is  at  least  a  single  reason  why  taxes  on  earnings  are  apt  to  be  at  a  rela- 
tively lower  rate  as  measured  by  property  than  direct  property  taxes.  Under  the 
general  property  tax,  as  it  is  commonly  administered,  assessed  valuations  are 
generally  only  fractions  (varying  often  from  one-half  to  three-fourths)  of  the 
true  value  of  the  properties  subject  to  assessment.  Upon  the  surface  of  tbin^, 
therefore,  the  rate  of  tax  on  property  appears  relatively  higher  than  it  really  is. 

In  Michigan  the  agitation  against  the  existing  tax  on  gross  receipts  has  been 
'  very  spirited.'  In  1897,  and  again  in  1898,  the  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State 
in  his  reports  arraigned  the  State  system  as  unjust  and  ineffective;  he  recom- 
mended in  its  steaa  the  adoption  of  a  tax  based  on  property  valuation.  The 
governor  of  the  State  and  other  prominent  men  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  change.  As  a  result  during  the  l^islative  session 
of  1897,  the  ''Atkinson  bill  "  was  introduced.  It  failed  to  pass  at  that  session, 
and  was  made  the  issue  for  a  special  session.  After  various  experiences  it  was 
passed  bv  the  legislature  of  1899.  This  bill,  which  was  largely  modeled  after  the 
Indiana  law,  provided  for  a  railway-tax  system  based  on  cash  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  franchise,  upon  general  lines  similar  to  those  which  characterize  that 
system  wherever  it  prevails.  The  law,  however,  was  very  short  lived;  for  not 
long  afterward  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  two  tost  cases  ^  declared  it 
unconstitutional . 

1  Compare  Fargo  «.  Michigan  (121  U.  8.,  280),  and  Philadelphia  and  Southern  Steamship  Oompanf 
(122  U.  B.,  826j,  with  Maine  v.  Qrapd  Trunk  Railway  Company,  142  U.  S.,  217, 
«  Report  of  Wiflcon«ln  Tax  Commiaslon  of  1898,  p.  157. 
*Sco  D  19 

«78  K^'rthwest  Reporter,  126. 
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How  much  this  agitation  is  the  result  of  merely  transitory  political  influences, 
and  how  far  it  is  the  outcome  of  strictly  economic  causes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  Whatever  mav  be  the  vermct  on  that  question,  it  is  evident  that  the 
political  struggle  against  the  existing  system  has  not  yet  spent  its  force;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  election  of  1900,  voted  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  rendering  propei^  taxation  possible,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  a  measure  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Atkinson  bill  were  yet  to  find  its  way  into  the  statute  books  of  Michigan. 

The  experience  of  Maryland  has  been  quite  the  opposite  of  that  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin;  for  under  the  law  of  1896  the  gross-receipts  tax  on  railroads  was 
noticeably  expanded, 

4.  Apportionment  of  taxes  bet^^een  Statao. — ^In  connection  with  the  taxation 
of  transportation  companies  upon  all  of  the  bases  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  there  has  been  rapidly  spreading  an  administrative  device  for  the  prorating, 
according  to  mileage,  of  taxable  elements  of  an  interstate  character.  In  the  case 
of  the  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  property  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  arises,  of  course,  only  in  the  taxation  of  rolling  stock.  The  plan  generally 
followed  in  such  cases  is  to  tax  rolling  stock  upon  that  portion  of  its  value  whicn 
is  represented  by  the  proportion  of  mileage  traversed  within  a  State  to  the  total 
mileage  covered. 

Under  the  tax  on  capital,  in  the  case  of  foreign  corporations,  the  legal  require- 
xnent  that  only  such  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  company  as  is  employed 
within  a  State  shall  be  taxed  by  that  State  has  resulted  in  the  general  adoption 
of  the  plan.  The  taxation  of  sleeping-car  companies  in  Pennsylvania  f  umisnes  a 
good  example  of  this  practice.  In  that  State  the  capital  stock  of  every  such  com- 
pany is  assessed  by  a  State  official,  taking  as  the  basis  of  assessment  such  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars 
of  the  company  are  run  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  mileage  in  that  and  other 
States  over  which  its  cars  are  run.  The  legality  of  this  method  has  been  repeat- 
edly affirmed  by  the  United  States  courts.^  In  the  case  of  domestic  cori>orations, 
although  the  practice  of  prorating  is  not  necessitated  by  le^al  decisions,  recogni- 
tion of  the  practical  justice  attamable  under  the  method  has  led  to  its  general 
adoption. 

Under  the  gross  receipts  tax,  so  far  as  concerns  foreign  corporations,  any  attempt 
by  a  State  to  tax  receipts  other  than  those  resulting  from  purely  intrastate  trafac 
encounters  a  direct  prohibition  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  case  of  domestic  corporations  the  right  of  any  State  to  measure 
the  value  of  a  franchise  which  it  has  granted  by  total  receipts,  even  including 
those  from  interstate  traffic,  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.'  But  the  plan  gen- 
erally followed  in  such  a  case  has  been  that  of  taxing  only  a  mileage  proportion 
of  the  gross  receipts.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  method  followed  in  Maine,  where 
receipts  from  busmess  of  an  interstate  character  are  prorated  according  to  the 
ratio  which'  mileage  traversed  in  doins^  business  within  the  State  bears  to  total 
mileage  covered  both  within  and  outside  of  the  State. 

There  api>ear  to  be  no  cases  where  companies  doing  an  interstate  business  are 
taxed  on  their  entire  gross  receipts.  Where  the  prorating  method  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  statutes  usually  declare  that  the  tax  shall  apply  to  **  receipts  from 
Dusiness  done  within  this  State."  In  practice  there  appear  to  be  two  ways  of 
carrying  this  out,  either  by  taxing  all  comx^anies  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  ux)on 
their  receipts  from  business  done  wholly  within  the  State,  or  by  taxing  all  com- 
panies by  the  proratins  method,  foreign  companies  not  caring  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  to  avoid  tiie  resulting  addition  to  their  taxes. 

D.  MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRANSMISSION 

COMPANIES. 

One  of  the  practices  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in 
the  enacting  of  State  tax  laws  is  that  of  maldng  specific  provision  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  transportation  and  transmission  companies  other  than  railways.  Of  recent 
years  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  those  companies  wmch  do  a  busi- 
ness upon  the  various  railway  lines  of  the  country,  complementary  and  subsidiary 
to  the  railway  business.  In  legislating  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies  the 
States  have  very  noticeably  avoided  the  property  tax.  It  appears  to  nave  been 
quite  generally  recognized  that  a  tax  on  the  mere  value  of  the  property  of  these 
companies  would  be  entirely  ineffective  in  reaching  their  true  taxable  capacity. 
That  this  evil  does  actually  arise  under  the  projwrty  tax  is  amply  afitened  in  the 
exi)erience  of  those  States  which  still  cling  to  that  tax.    But  changes  are  con- 

1  See  Pullman  Car  Company  i».  Pennsylvania  (141  U.S., .18).  _ 
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stantly  bein^^  effected,  and  the  general  practice  of  recent  years  has  been  mani- 
festly pointing  to  the  abandonment  of  old  methods  and  tending  to'ward  the 
adoption  of  otners,  which  have  already  proved  tolerably  efficient  in  a  ntunber  of 
the  States. 

1.  BacpreM  companies. — In  the  case  of  express  companies  the  need  for  spe- 
cific tax  provision  has  been  very  marked.  Under  the  local  general  property  tax 
these  companies  have  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation.  The  attomev-^eneoral  of 
Montana  not  long  a^  made  a  statement  bearing  on  this  x>oint,  which  is  typical 
of  the  operation  of  this  method  wherever  it  is  employed.    He  says: 

«<  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  principal  express  compwiies  operating  in  this 
State  (Montana) ;  in  one  connty  it  nndonotedly  does  a  business  of  several  hun- 
dred thonsand  aoUars,  and  the  property  owned  by  it  in  the  comity  subject  to 
taxation  will  not  aggregate  in  value  $5,000.  The  system  now  prevalent,  which 
ignores  the  franchise  and  simply  assesses  the  tangible  property,  is  practacaDy  a 
farce." 

Many  States  have  sought  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  specific  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  in  most  cases  where  this  has  been  done  the  {^ross  reoeiptB 
tax  has  been  adopted.  Of  quite  recent  years,  however,  the  legislative  trend 
apx)ears  to  be  toward  a  form  of  tax  based  on  capital  stock.  Indiana  adopted  such 
a  tax  in  1898;  Wisconsin  pursued  a  similar  plan  in  1899,  and  Iowa  in  1900.  Ohio 
several  years  ago  changed  over  from  a  gross  receipts  tax  to  one  nominally  based 
on  cash  valuation  of  propertv,  but  in  reality  fixed  very  largely  on  the  basis  of  net 
earnings.  The  practical  difficulty  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  taxation 
of  these  compames,  at  least  in  the  light  of  various  legislative  efforts  in  the  matter, 
is  not  a  slight  one.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  exi>erience  of  Texas,  ^which 
is  not  far  from  typical  in  this  respect. 

The  first  law  in  that  State  upon  the  subject,  enacted  in  1879,  in  line  with  South- 
em  tendencies,  provided  for  a  specific  annual  tax  of  |700,  to  be  paid  by  every 
company  doing  ousiness  within  the  State.  In  1882  the  amount  of  the  tax  was 
reduced  to  $500.  This  law  continued  in  force  for  seven  years,  when  the  amount 
of  the  tax  was  raised  to  $1 ,000.  This  act  was,  in  turn,  repealed  in  1895,  when  the 
present  law,  taxing  these  companies  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts,  was 
enacted.  The  wormngs  of  this  law  apx>ear  thus  far  to  have  been  attended  with 
satisfactory  results. 

2.  Palace-car  companies. — The  taxation  of  sleepinx,  palace,  and  dining  car 
companies  has  claimed  considerable  attention  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
a  number  of  States  taxes  based  on  cash  valuation  of  rolling  stock  have  been 
adopted.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies  has 
been  the  subject  of  legislation  the  gross  receipts  tax  has  been  adopted.  The  tax 
on  capital  has  also  gained  ground,  as  is  shown  bv  the  enactment  of  the  Indiana 
law  of  1893  and  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1899.  The  experience  of  Texas  in  this 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  express  companies,  is  an  interesting  one.  The  first  law 
on  the  subject,  passed  in  April,  1879,  provided  for  an  annual  tax  of  $3  i)er  mile 
of  road  in  the  State  over  which  cars  were  hauled.  Three  months  later  the  sys- 
tem was  changed  to  one  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  cars 
used  in  the  State.  In  1881  this  law  was  repealed,  and  the  law  levying  $2  per 
jxAle  was  reenacted.  A  year  later  the  tax  was  reduced  to  50  cents  per  mile. 
All  of  these  laws  having  proved  unsatisfactory  the  present  law  was  passed  in 
1893.  This,  with  the  supplementary  law  of  1897,  provides  for  a  tax  of  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned, in  addition  to  a  tax  of  25  ceilts  on  each  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of 
the  capital  stock  employed  within  the  State. 

3.  Faat-freight  lines. — The  problem  of  the  taxation  of  t&s^  freight  and  car  lines 
has  of  recent  years  received  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  In  the  framing  of 
laws  for  their  taxation  the  tax  on  capital  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
model.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1899,  as  well  as  with  the 
law  passed  in  Minnesota  in  1897,  where  all  other  transportation  companies  are 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts. 

4.  Summary. — Upon  the  whole,  the  most  marked  tendencjr  to  be  noted  of  recent 
years  in  the  legislation  for  the  taxation  of  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, and  freight-line  companies  has  been  one  which  points  to  the  increasing 
adoption  of  taxes  on  capital.  The  Maryland  law  of  1893,  which  already  had  note- 
worthy precedents  in  tne  general  corporation  tax  systems  ot  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  appears  to  have  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  quite  widely 
in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  gross  receipts  tax,  largely  as  the 
outcome  of  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  has  of  late  been  bat  little 
adopted. 
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The  mo8t  notable  prlK^tice  among  the  States  in  the  taxation  of  telesraph 
companiee  has  been  that  of  taxinff  them  oia  a  valuation  of  tel^^ph  lines, 
determined  on  the  principle  of  a  fixea  sum  x>er  mile  of  wire.  This  phin  and  that 
of  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  constitnte  the  two  methods  which  prevail  in  the 
majority  of  the  States.  With  telegraph  companies,  as  with  railroads,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Snpreme  Oonrt  have  been  nnfavorable  to  the  taxation 
of  interstate  receipts.* 

Legislation  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  comiMmies  has  been  niK>n  mnch  the 
same  Ihies  as  with  telegraph  compames,  except  that  not  infrequently  as  regards 
the  former,  instead  of  the  method  of  levy  at  a  specific  som  per  mile  of  wire,  the 

§lan  of  a  fixed  tax  per  instrument  in  use  has  been  followed.'  In  a  nmnber  of 
tates,  moreover,  telephone  companies  have  been  made  snbject  to  taxes  on  fi^pss 
receipts,  where  telegraph  companies  have  been  taxed  on  some  other  basis.*  This 
has  been  dne,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  business  is  still  mainly 
of  a  local  character,  with  the  result  that  a  tax  on  the  sross  receipts  of  a  telephone 
company,  which  are  predominantly  of  an  intrastate  character,  does  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies,  encounter  the  limitations  which  have  been  imposed 
by  Federal  court  decision. 

E.  OTHER  EXPANDING  PRACTICBS. 

1.  Taxation  of  foreign  corporations. — There  yet  remain  to  be  noted  several 
chimges  in  the  practice  of  taxing  transportation  companies,  which  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  characterize  the  taxation  of  corporations  generally.  C^ef  (3 
these  is  the  growing  practice  of  treating  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  upon 
the  same  general  footing.  This  has  come  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  with 
the  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  property.  In  the  case  of  the  tax  on  capital.  State 
X>olicy  and  practice  are  tending  in  the  same  direction;  and  even  where  the  gross 
receipts  tax  prevails,  although  exceptions  in  practice  still  exist.  State  authorities 
are  more  and  more  striving  to  conform  to  this  rule.  The  State  courts  are  being 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  same  result.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey 
the  suiireme  court  has  decided  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  a  foreign  corporation  in  a  mode  which  differs  in  principle  from  that  which 
it  applies  tc  the  taxation  of  its  own  corporations.^  In  California  it  has  been  held 
by  the  court  that  in  case  a  corporation  does  an  interstate  business,  such  that  the 
State  has  no  power  to  keep  it  out,  the  assumption  is  that  the  State  must  applv  to 
it  the  same  principle  of  taxation  as  is  applied  to  domestic  cori>orations.*  Further, 
the  Louisiana  constitution  of  1898  provides  that  foreign  corporations  may  be 
taxed  in  a  different  mode  from  domestic  corporations,  but  that  the  principle 
which  is  applied  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

With  regard  to  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  many  States,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  for  the  levying  of  a  fee  ux)on  corporate  charters,  similar  facts 
are  to  be  noted.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  the  State  tax  on  organization  applies  to  foreign  corporations  beginning  to 
do  business  within  a  State,  as  well  as  to  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  Vermont 
laws  of  1890  and  1894  make  provision  to  the  same  effect,  as  do,  also,  the  more 
recent  laws  of  Texas  and  Washington. 

2.  Taxes  on  incorporation. — ^Another  practice  which  is  of  growing  signifi* 
cance  is  that  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  corpo- 
rations and  joint-stock  companies.  Fifty  years  ago  legislation  of  this  character 
was  far  from  general.  Atpresent  laws  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  The  same,  in  the  main,  holds  with  regard  to  the  levy- 
ing of  many  of  the  so-called  "  license  taxes  -'  on  corporations,  and  also,  since  1878, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  franchise  feature  into  the  systems  of  many 
States. 

3.  Taxes  on  securitiefl. — Finally,  that  change  of  attitude  which  is  resulting  in 
the  abandoning  of  the  tax  on  security  holders  must  be  noted.  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  practice  of  attempting  to  collect  a  tax  from  the  holders  of 
corporate  securities  was  almost  universal.  Of  recent  years,  particularly  in  tht> 
case  of  railroad  securities,  a  large  proportion  of  the  States  nave  given  up  the 
attempt,  and,  instead,  have  sought  to  tax  the  corporations  directly  to  the  full 

Telegraph  ComiMiny  v.  Texas  (105  U.  6.,  460),  and  Ratterman  v.  Western  Union  Teleftraph  Com* 
pony  (127  U.S., 411). 
'e.g.,  Connecticut,  Mississippi  (according  to  number  of  subscribers),  and  Tennessee, 
'e.  g.,  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Wisoonain. 
«lSne  KaUway  Company  v.  State  (81 N.  J.,581,  548).  ■ 
•8aa  FiaQdaco  v.  liverpool  Insurance  Company  (74  Cal.,  118). 
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extent  of  their  apparent  taxable  capacity.  The  laws  of  Calif  omia  and  of  AruEona, 
for  instance,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  explicitly  the  taxation  of  both  corpo- 
ration and  security  holder,  the  law  in  the  latter  State  asserting  that  **  shares  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  possess  no  intrinsic  value  over  and  above  the  actnal  valne 
of  th^  property  of  the  corporation  for  which  they  stand/'  The  increasing  prev- 
alence  of  this  attitude,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
collecting  a  tax  from  the  holders  of  securities,  are  botn  indicative  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  practice. 


Chapter  II. 

AHALT8IS  OF  PBESEHT  METHODS  OF  TAZIHG  TRAVSPOKTATIOV 

C0MPAHIE8. 

State  practice  in  taxing  transportation  companies  is  a  varied  one.  There  seem, 
however,  to  be  three  principles  upon  which  the  different  State  systems  have  been 
based — ^tne  property-tox  pnnclple,  the  income-tax  principle,  and  the  fee  principle. 
'  The  essence  of  the  property-tax  principle  is  that  all  property  shall  be  taxea  at 
its  true  cash  value — ^i.  e.,  the  price  it  would  bring  upon  safe  in  the  open  market. 
The  essence  of  the  income-tax  principle  is  that  taxes  shall  be  levied  in  proportion 
to  income.  Both  property  ana  income  taxes  are  compulsory  pavments  for  the 
support  of  Government,  and  with  both  the  aim  is  to  adapt,  as  far  as  x>os8ible, 
the  amount  of  levy  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  various  taxable  subjects.  The 
fee  principle  is  different.  The  fee  is  a  pavment  for  benefit  received.  It  may  or 
may  not  bear  a  constant  relation  to  taxable  ability,  and  it  may  be  either  recurring 
in  its  levy  or  levied  once  for  all.  It  may  equal  the  full  amount  of  benefit  received 
or  it  may  be  less  than  the  amount  of  benent. 

A.  THE  PROPERTY-TAX  PRINCIPLE. 

The  property-tax  principle  underlies  the  systems  of  most  of  the  States.  It  is 
embodied  in  two  distinct  forms.  The  predominant  type  is  found  in  the  property 
tax  pure  and  simple,  where  direct. assessment  of  property,  as  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, is  the  rule.  Lees  prevalent,  but  no  less  sigpificant,  is  the  form  exempli- 
fied in  the  various  taxes  on  capitalization,  based  on  indirect  or  inferred  valuations 
of  corporate  property. 

1.  The  property  tax. — This  is  the  most  common  method  of  tanng  transportation 
companies.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  subject  to  purely  local  administration,  but  in 
most  of  the  States  valuations  are  made  by  State  boards  or  officials.  The  work- 
inf^  of  the  latter  method,  though  not  in  detail  identical  in  any  two  of  the  States, 
coincide  in  some  such  general  characteristics  as  the  following:  Certain  designated 
officials  of  the  various  railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  sworn  statements 
or  schedules  to  State  officials,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  length  of  line  with  all  its 
tracks,  and  the  proportion  thereof  in  each  tax  district  of  tae  State,  all  personal 
property  of  every  kmd,  all  rolling  stock,  and  often  a  detailed  description  of  the 
construction  of  track  and  roadb^,  the  time  spent  in  that  construction,  and  the 
value  of  materials  employed.  There  is  also  required  a  full  statement  of  all  real 
estate  owned  or  used  in  each  tax  district;  of  all  stations,  houses,  or  other  build- 
ings, and  all  equipment  connected  therewith;  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
including  its  market  value,  or  if  there  is  no  market  value,  the  actual  value  of  the 
shares,  in  some  cases  including  a  list  of  the  shareholders  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, in  addition  to  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  all  indebtedness,  gener- 
iJly  excluding  current  expenses.  In  some  States  the  schedule  must  contain  a 
statement  of  the  resx>ective  companies'  entire  gross  receipts,  entire  operating 
expenses,  and  entire  net  earnings,  with  a  supplementary  statement  of  the  amount 
of  such  receipts,  expenses,  and  earnings  resulting  from  business  done  exclusively 
witlun  the  State.  Neglect  to  furnish  these  sworn  schedules  is  generally  attended 
ydth  heavy  penalties,  and  false  statements  are  punishable  as  perjury.  Furlher- 
more,  in  many  cases,  the  State  officials,  to  whom  these  reports  are  made,  are 
empowered  to  require  additional  statements  when  necessary,  and  even,  as  pro- 
vided in  a  number  of  States,  to  summon  witnesses,  to  examine  them  under  oath, 
and  to  compel  the  production  of  corporation  books  and  papers.  The  work  of' 
assessment  on  the  basis  of  these  returns  is  generally  intru^M  to  a  specially  con- 
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stitated  State  board,  by  whom  the  yalnation  is  determined  and  in  most  cases 
apportioned  among  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the  computation  and  collection 
of  the  tax.  Railroad  real  estate  not  directiy  employed  in  traffic  operations  is 
generally  both  assessed  and  taxed  by  local  officials. 

The  cnief  advantages  of  this  general  method  may  be  snmmed  np  as  follows:  The 
duties  of  assessment  are  in  the  main  performed  by  experienced  and  competent 
officials,  thus  minimizing  the  liability  to  unequal  assessments,  as  between  local- 
ities and  between  companies,  under  a  property  tax;  the  popular  demand  that 
corporations  be  taxed  upon  the  same  basis  as  individuals  is  realized;  the  method 
is  in  accord  with  both  State  and  Federal  constitutional  provisions,  besides  being 
both  reasonably  productive  and  constant  in  its  yield  from  year  to  year. 

The  reports  of  special  State  tax  commissions  in  the  main  say  little  about  the 
prox>erty  tax  except  by  way  of  condemnation,  upon  both  practical  and  theoretical 
grounds;  but  the  general  attitude  of  State  administrations  and  legislators  toward 
the  possibility  of  devising  better  methods  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  controller  of  Florida,  when  he  says: 

*'  The  law  provides  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxation,  and  that  all  prop- 
erty shall  be  assessed  at  its  *  full  cash  value,'  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  devise  laws,  however  plain  and  explicit,  that  will  result  in  an  equal  distribu- 
tion, of  the  burdens  of  government  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  owned 
and  the  ability  of  the  person  taxed  to  meet  the  obligaHon."'' 

The  chief  defects  oi  the  method  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  cum- 
bersome in  its  administration  and  not  proportional  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
different  companies  taxed.  The  latter  is  its  main  failing.  To  illustrate:  In  Illi- 
nois, where  the  system  of  valuation  is  as  exacting  in  its  provisions  and  probably 
as  thorough  in  its  execution  as  in  any  other  State,  equality  in  distribution  has  not 
been  reached.    The  following  table*  will  verify  this  statement: 


Railroad. 


AmeflRCd 
valuation. 


Chicago  and  Alton 

ChicsxOy  Burlington  and  Qaincy . . . 

Rocklsland  and  Peoria 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
St.  Louis,  Indiana  and  Eastern 


85,511,641 

7,865,938 

893,752 

660,706 

101,707 


Net  earn- 
ings. 


96,022,315 

8,724,997 

669,068 

461,630 

65,583 


Ratio  of 
net  earn- 
ings to 
assessed 
valuation. 


Per  cent. 

109.27 

110.92 

74.86 

69.87 

64.48 


Index 
number. 


9B.4 
100.0 
67.5 
62.9 
58.1 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  above  roads,  which  have  been  chosen  indis- 
criminately, the  tax  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  earnings.  Further 
investigation  along  the  same  line  developed  the  fact  that,  though  exceptions  are 
too  important  to  establish  a  general  rule,  the  general  trend  was  m  this  direction, 
facts  are  to  be  noted  in  Kansas,  although  in  that  State,  owing  largely 
to  more  fluctuating  business  conditions,  the  property  tax  approaches  even  less 
than  in  Illinois  the  attainment  of  equality.  A  few  instances  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table:' 


Railroad. 


Amount 
of  taxes. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Missouri  Pacific 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 


1645,113 

277,666 

895,371 

88,125 

45,253 

77,266 


Ratio  of 

Net  eani- 

net  earn- 

inga. 

ings  to 

taxes. 

PercerU. 

98,958,008 

614 

1,683,540 

606 

1,065,353 

269 

564,578 

641 

878,606 

8S7 

82,396 

1 

107 

Index 
number. 


73.8 
72.4 
82.1 
76.6 
100.0 
12.8 


1  Report  of  the  controller  of  Florida  for  1896,  p.  10. 

s  Figures  are  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  and  are  compiled  in  the  case  of  niinois  from  the 
reports  of  the  Illinois  State  board  of  equalization,  and  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  for 
1898;  and  in  the  case  of  Kansas  from  the  reports  of  the  State  auditor  and  of  the  State  board  of  railroad 
commissioneis  for  1896.  Net  earnings  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  taken  to  represent  gross  receipts  less 
expenses  of  operation. 
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''  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  to  neftisoosr 
arising  in  Ohio  in  the  year  1802  by  a  nomber  of  railway  companieB  wbkk  u" 
believed  to  be  representatiye  ones: ' 


Lake  Stiore  and  If iehlfan  Soathem  Bail WS7  Oompany U^ 

CleTeland,Oolambi]a,ClnclnDAtlandSt.Loaia ytf- 

PiemuylTaniA  STBtem i» 

The  Valley  Railway i< 

CleTeland  and  Canton "f^ 

ClereUmd, Lorain  and  Wheeling 42 

CleTeland  and  PittBhuivh '^^» 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Centtai i'* 

Columhos,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo "^ 

Cleveland  and  Iforietia »-i 

Cincinnati,  Portamoath  and  Virginia r*^* 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern J-* 

NewYork.ChicacD,and8t.Loai0 af 

Wheeling  and  lAke  Brie "9 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton i* 

Over  periods  of  time  the  property  tax  is  likewise  ineffective  as  a  measure  <^tii' 
paying  capacity.  It  is  inelastic  in  that  it  fails  to  adapt  itaelf  even  to  measonUj 
permanent  changes  in  the  profitableness  of  the  railway  boslness.  The  Ohioai 
commission  of  IwS  in  its  reiwrt  brings  out  certain  facts  which  bear  dirediTiS 
this  point:  * 

"  The  valuation  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Goopai? 
in  the  year  1878  was  $12,996,609;  in  the  year  189d  it  was  $12,457,745.  In  the  }tff 
1878  the  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  Lake  Shore  System  were  $13,505,159,  wham 
in  the  year  1892  the  gross  earnings  were  $22,415,882  and  the  net  earnings  n^ 
$6,612,192,  as  against  1^,498,165  in  1878. 

"  The  comparison  for  the  same  respective  years  of  the  valnations  of  the  Qe^ 
land  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company  is  equally  striking.  In  1878  the  wfaote  tiI- 
uation  was  $5,781,000;  in  1892  it  was  $4,496,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compel 
did  60  per  cent  more  business  in  1892  than  in  1878,  its  gross  receipts  being  $S,^J<( 
in  1878  and  $8,429,278  in  1892. 

"  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  Company  was  asEeesed  ii 
Ohio  in  1878  at  $10,782,001,  and  in  1892  at  $10,525,948,  while  the  gross  receipfts  ji 
1878  were  $7,880,000  and  $11,659,142  in  1892." 

These  illustrations  have  been  chosen  in  instances  where  identity  in  point  ^^ 
mileage  of  line  from  1878  to  1892  was  substantiaUy  preserved.  The  year  1878  ne 
selected  because  it  di£fered  in  point  of  valuation  in  no  material  way  fromote 
years  of  that  i>eriod.  The  real  value  of  the  property  of  these  lines,  if  detenzutf^ 
on  the  basis  of  earnings,  undoubtedly  increased  during  this  period;  and  hi 
account  of  this  increase  been  taken  the  valuation  wotud  unqtiestionahlr  brt 
more  nearly  approximated  a  constant  relation  to  earnings.  Other  States  shcr 
results  fully  as  Dad. 

In  the  administration  of  the  tax  on  the  cash  valuation  of  property  the  me^ 
of  arriving  at  a  valuation  by  capitalizing  earnings  at  a  certain  percentage  m^ 
not  be  coimised  with  the  properfy-valuation  method.  Such  a  metliod  practioKy 
amounts  to  a  tax  on  earnings,  and  in  its  effect  avoids  some  of  the  objectaanab^ 
features  of  the  property  tax.  Such  a  method  has  already  been  followed  in  K«v 
York  and  has  been  pronounced  legal  by  the  courts  of  that  State.  In  Ohio  it  btf 
had  a  limited  application,  and  in  a  few  otiier  States  it  is  occasionally  emplored  ia 
measuring  the  value  of  franchisee  for  taxation,  but  instances  are  so  isolated  as  6^ 
be  of  but  slight  importance. 

The  genersJ  property  tax  as  locally  administered  ispeculiarly  liable  to  fadli? 
of  evasion  and  lacK  of  uniformity  in  its  operation.  Tne  latter  failing  is  typiciAr 
illustrated  by  an  instance  cited  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  raalwav  taxcofr 
mission  of  1879,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  two  adjoining  countieB  of  the  State 
(New  York)  the  valuation  of  the  same  railroad,  as  determined  hj  the  auuuw*^ 
of  the  two  counties,  varied  $24,000  x>er  mile.  Other  counties  varied  as  modt'^ 
$20,000  per  mile. 

2.  Taxes  on  oapitalisation.— (a)  Tax  an  capital  siodcatpar. — This  tax  is  <^ 
slight  significance  from  the  standpoint  either  of  present  or  of  jkrobable  fnpm 
State  practice. 

(h)  Tax  on  capital  stock  at  actual  or  market  value,  and  on  capital  stock  jpb^ 
bonded  debt^ln  those  States  where  these  methods  have  been  followed  Tesal» 
have  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  commenting  on  the  system  of  ^ 
State,  remarks  that  "littie  complaint  is  heard  regarding  those  taxee--a  as^ 

I  ^^^  ^'  ^^  <^^<o  ^x  commlsaioD  ol  I89S,  p.  da. 
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proof  that  the  taxpayers  accommodate  themselves,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least  with- 
ont  serious  complaint,  to  burdens  which  are  steady,  reg^ular,  predictable,  and  for 
-which,  in  consequence,  they  are  able  to  make  calculations  and  adjust  l^eir 
affairs. 

' '  The  corporation  tax  is  particularly  simple,  and  is  assessed  with  unerring  exact- 
ness in  the  case  of  large  and  well-known  cori>orations,  whose  shares  are  regularly 
dealt  in,  and  consequently  have  a  pubUclv  recorded  value.  Bailways,  bi^cs,  the 
larger  manufacturmg  corporations,  and  others  whose  stocks  are  frequentlv 
quoted,  are  taxed  without  a  word  of  inquiry  and  without  a  possibility  of  escape.'^ 

Moreover  the  tax  is  economical  in  its  administration  and  tolerably  constant  in 
its  yield.  Applied  to  railroads,  the  Massachusetts  tax,  like  the  corporation  taxes 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  has  fairly  well  kept  pace  with  increasing  railway 
earnings. 

In  some  cases  State  law  requires  that  capital  stock  shall  be  valued  at  its  actual 
value.  This  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Actual  value 
must  be  distinguished  from  market  value,  although  in  practice  the  two  are  likelv 
to  be  the  same  where  market  values  are  easiljr  ascertainable.  The  New  York 
courts  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  observing  the  distinction.  Judge  Corn- 
stock  says: 

* '  There  is  no  property  so  liable  to  speculation  as  stock  in  corporations.  *  *  « 
StocJc»  may  be  and  freciuently  are  inflated  or  depressed  by  those  who  wish  to  sell 
or  buy.  They  are  subject,  moreover,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  money  market. 
*  *  *  Actual  value  is  the  result  to  be  arrived  at,  for  such  are  the  words  of  the 
statute,  and  the  inquiry,  therefore,  must  have  a  primary  regard  to  the  property 
an<^ estate  which  alone  impart  such  value."' 

Where,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  bonded  debt  is  taxed,  difficulties  arise  because 
of  the  restriction  of  the  tax  to  resident  bondholders.*  The  extent  of  the  injustice 
arising  from  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  ^,  prepared  by 
the  Gonmiittee  on  Railroad  Taxation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference. 

BoTuia  and  stocks  of  certain  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  amount  of  bonds 

held  in  Pennsylvania, 


Total  bond  ifeae. 


Amount  held 

In  Pennnyl- 

yanla. 


i 


\ 

8) 
9) 

0) 
11) 


9450,000 

852,000 

72,800 

230,000 

240,000 

2,900,000 

2,280,000 
200,000 

1,800,000 
275,000 

8,400,000 


S116,000 

68,000 

2,700 


8,000 


2,100.000 

200,000    I 
1,800,000    I 


Appraised 

yalue  of 

stock. 


9450,000 

1,400,000 

883 

884 

48,000 

127,000 

2,900.000 

80,000 

600,000 


6,000    I      2,000,000 


Per  cent  of 

railroad  in 

Pennsyl- 

yania. 


All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
0.50 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 


''A  moment's  inspection  of  the  above  table — and  a  great  many  more  examples 
might  have  been  given — will  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  system  of  taxing 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania  could  act  equitably  as  between  these  roads.  Take  the 
fourth  example:  This  is  a  road  with  $230,000  of  bonds,  not  one  of  which  is  held 
in  the  State,  and  capital  stock  of  the  appraised  value  of  $384.  The  State  taxes 
on  this  road  outside  of  the  tax  on  gross  earnings  were,  in  1898,  5  mills  on  $384,  or 
|1.92.  The  eighth  road  does  not  differ  much  in  its  character  from  the  fourth,  and 
IS  worth  about  the  same.  This  road  has  $200,000  of  bonds,  all  held  in  the  State, 
and  $80,000  capital  stock.  Its  State  taxes  outside  of  the  tax  on  gross  earnings 
were  $1,200.  The  last  road  but  one  paid  no  State  taxes  on  capital  stock  or  bonds, 
as  all  of  its  bonds  were  held  by  nonresidents  and  its  stock  was  worthless.  The 
road  with  $2,900,000  of  bonds,  50  per  cent  of  whose  mileage  is  in  the  State,  would 
pay  nothing  on  bonds  and  the  capital-stock  tax  on  but  $62,350.  This  is  certainly 
not  equitable  taxation."^ 


1  Report  of  Manachusetta  tax  commiaBion  of  1897,  p.  69. 
s  People  V.  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  (23  N.  Y.,  192). 
'Railroad  company  v.  Pennsylyania  (15  Wall.,  900). 

4  This  is  aportlon  of  a  table  on  p.  16  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railroad  Taxation,  Pennsyl- 
yania Tax  Ck>nfeTence. 
^^port  of  ComniJtt?9  on  Mlroa4  TaxAtion,  Tax  Conference  of  Pennsylvania  Interests,  p.  16. 
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Compared  with  other  claaees  of  property  in  the  State,  the  Committee  on  Railroad 
Taxation  concluded  that  in  1893  the  railroads  paid  less  and  in  1893  ftdlv  as  much 
as  other  property.  The  general  opinion  of  the  committee  as  regards  railway  tax- 
ation in  the  State  was^as  follows: 

**  There  are  glaring  inequalities  in  the  taxation  of  {'ennsylrania  railroads,  some 
naying  on  a  fair  yaluation  very  mnch  more  than  the  average,  others  less.  *  «  * 
This  inequality  grows  out  of  the  complex  system  of  taxation  of  railroads  in  vogue 
in  Pennsylvania/'  * 

The  Connecticut  system,  levying  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  total  indebtedness, 
as  a  "  tax  on  property,"  avoids  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  taxing  nonresident 
bondholders.  The  tax  conference  of  Pennsylvania  interests  proposed  a  bill  on 
the  lines  of  the  Connecticut  system  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  Pennsylvania 
system.  The  auditor's  department  has  since  looked  into  the  effect  of  such  a  move 
upon  the  taxation  of  corporations  from  the  stand^int  of  productivity.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  that  investigation,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  railroad  taxation 
(187  railroads  reporting),  is  as  follows: 


Year. 


1A06 , 


Taxes  under  present  law. 


On  stocks. 


SI,  122,858 
1,007,490 


On  loans. 


On  ^ross 
receiptsi 


S470,Q39 
441,517 


1382,772 
8l9,t56 


total. 


SI,  975)669 
1,815,763 


Under 

conference 

bUl. 


Increase. 


12,097,288 
1,867,229 


$1214  569 
48,461 


The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Multnomah  County 
case  must  not  be  forgotten  as  suggesting  possibilities  in  the  way  of  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  State  taxation  of  cori>orate  Donded  debt. 

In  New  York  the  join  committee  on  taxation,  reporting  a  bill  on  January  15, 
1000,  for  the  taxation  of  mortgage  debts,  made  the  lollowmg  statement  in 'this 
connection: 

'*  Can  corporat^e  bonds  and  other  mortgage  debts,  when  owned  by  nonresidents, 
be  taxed  by  this  State?  The  owners  are  beyond  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
of  course  no  personal  liability  for  a  tax  can  be  imposed  ux)on  them.  But  the  debts 
themselves  are  within  our  power  if  we  can  reach  the  debtor  or  the  security.  This 
is  shown  bv  the  familiar  practice  of  attaching  or  gamisheeing  debts  owed  to  resi- 
dents of  other  States  or  countries  in  judicial  proceedings.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  that  an  attachment  in  Iowa  of  a  debt  owed  hj  a  citiasen 
of  Iowa  to  a  citizen  of  Kansas  was  vidid  ^although  personal  jurisdiction  of  the 
E^ansas  i)er8on  was  not  obtained) ,  and  that  payment  of  the  debt  under  the  order 
of  the  Iowa  court  was  made  binding  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  courts  of  Kansas.  (Chica^,  etc..  Railway  Co.  v.  Sturm,  174  U.S.,  710.)  It 
is  said  that  the  situs  of  intangible  prox>erty  is  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and 
for  some  puri)08e8  the  statement  is  correct.  The  rule,  however,  belongs  to  the 
common  law.  It  does  not  possess  constitutional  authori^.  The  legislature  is 
competent  to  change  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  sustained 
against  nonresidents  a  statute  of  Oregon  imposing  taxes  on  mortgages.  (Savings 
Society  v.  Multnomah  County,  169  U.  S.,  p.  421.) " » 

B.  THE  INCOME  TAX  PRINCIPLE. 

The  income  tax  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  transportation  tax  systems  of 
a  number  of  the  States,  where  various  taxes  on  receipts  and  earnings  have  been 
establi^ed. 

1.  Tax  on  gross  receipts.— This  is  the  tax  on  transportation  companies  recom- 
mended by  the  railway  tax  committee  in  1880,  as  well  as  bythe  Maryland  tax 
commission  of  1896  and  the  Maine  tax  commission  of  1889.  The  New  York  com- 
mittee remarks  that  '*  the  requisite  of  a  correct  system  of  railroad,  as  of  other 
taxation,  is  that  it  should,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  oe  simple,  fixed,  proportionate, 
easily  ascertainable,  and  susceptible  of  ready  levy. "  The  committee  recommends 
the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  **  perfectly  simple,  »  *  *  thoroughly  propor- 
tionate, ♦  ♦  ♦  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  evaded."  A  little  farUier  on  in 
the  reiwrt  the  systems  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  characterized  as  ''most 
Intelligent  and  in  conformity  with  correct  principles."  The  Maine  tax  commis- 
sion likewise  recommends  tne  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  a  method  '*  doubtless  as 


» Ibid,  p.  18. 

»  Report  of  the  Jpin^  Copmlttee  on  Taxation,  Jf ,  Y,  legislature  of  IW,  p.  12, 
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fair  as  any,  for  by  that  method  the  levy  is  graduated  to  the  amoniit  of  bnsmess 
the  road  is  doing." 

The  report  of  the  Maryland  tax  oommifision  of  1886  concerned  itself  largely  with 
railroad  taxation.  The  commission  recommended  a  graded  license  fee  on  gross 
earnings.  In  a  supplementary  minority  rex)ort  the  following  remarks  were  made: 
.  ' '  The  plan  recommended  by  the  other  members  of  the  commission  is,  perhaps, 
as  good  as  any,  which  is  in  entire  luurmony  with  onr  existing  system  of  taxation, 
and  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature.  If  it  is  decided,  how- 
ever, to  inaugurate  a  new  system,  experience  points  to  the  Wisconsin  method  as 
fireferable.  The  roads  are  thereby  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  a  license  fee 
or  the  ox>eration  is  charged,  varying  according  to  the  gross  earnings  per  mile. 
The  license  fees  are  expected  to  demy  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  this  plan  is  being[  followed  elsewhere  and  eveiywhere  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  simpler  than  the  assessment  by  local  authorities  as 
-well  as  State  authorities,  and  the  railroads  are  almost  too  powerful  to  be  handled 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  likely  to  be  worsted  in  tiieir  contests  with  vast 
cx>rporations.'' 

But,  of  recent  years  the  opposition  which  has  developed  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin against  their  systems  of  gross  receipts  taxation  has  been  considerable. 
This  agitation,  to  which  we  referred  above,  has  arisen  largely  out  of  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  the  gross  receipts  tax  in  those  States  with  the  apparently 
more  successful  results  of  the  method  of  cash  valuation  in  several  adjoining 
States. 

A  quotation  from  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Michigan  to  the  fortieth 
legislature  of  the  State  well  presents  the  attitude  of  the  opposition  in  Michigan: 

'  *  The  method  is  unjust.  The  tax  upon  earnings  or  income  operates  in  favor  of 
the  railroad  companies.  When  the  times  are  hard  and  the  earnings  smaller,  the 
tax  is  less.  In  the  meantime  the  State's  burdens  are  no  less,  and  may,  perhaps, 
have  increased,  and  the  relief  accorded  to  the  railroad  companies  during  these 
hard  times  and  depression  must  be  borne  by  the  property  owners  generally. 
Thus,  during  times  of  depression,  when  the  people  are  less  able  to  pay,  their  bur- 
dens are  increased,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  the  railroad  companies'  burdens 
are  diminished. 

'*  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  State  attempted  to  collect  the  entire  burden 
of  a  tax  ui>on  earnings  or  income?  How  much  would  the  farmer  or  merchant 
have  contributed  from  1893  to  1897?  The  result  would  have  been  that  the  State 
would  have  received  but  little,  if  any,  income  and  would  have  been  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations." 

The  report  of  the  Michigan  railroad  commissioner  for  1897  states  the  same  posi- 
tion a  little  differently: ' 

'*  It  is  apparent  that  the  present  system  of  taxing  railroads  is  unjust. 

"  First.  Because  it  is  inequitable  as  compared  with  the  tax  ux>on  other  prox>erty 
and  because  it  is  unjust  to  tax  one  kind  of  property  upon  its  earning  capacity  and 
refuse  the  same  privilege  to  other  proi)erty. 

'*  Second.  Because  the  State,  under  the  present  law,  is  powerless  to  determine 
whether  the  earnings  reported  by  the  companies  are  accurate  or  not,  the  whole 
machineiy  for  determining  or  reporting  the  same  being  practically  within  the 
control  or  the  railroad  companies. 

'*  Third.  Because  a  partial  control  thereof  by  the  State  is  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect it. 

''  Fourth.  Because  the  system  as  applied  to  roads  doing  an  interstate  business  is 
a  usurpation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States, 
and  to  that  extent  is  void." 

The  Wisconsin  tax  commission  of  1898  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  sys- 
tem of  that  State:  ^ 

'*  Our  work  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  corporations  which  are 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  earnings  or  on  a  mileage  basis  pay  relatively  less  taxes  than 
otherpersonsandlessthanthey  would  pay  on  the  basis  of  value.  *  *  *  (But) 
we  are  now  prepared  either  to  recommend  that  the  system  of  taxation  be  changed 
to  the  method  of  assessment  by  a  State  board  or  tne  specific  rates  of  taxation 
which  should  be  fixed  if  the  present  method  should  be  continued.    *    *    * 

'*  We  recommend  that  if  the  present  mode  of  taxing  railroads  be  continued  a 
new  and  closer  clasedfication  of  rates  be  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
inequalities  which  arise  under  the  system  now  in  force  (as  well  as)  that  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  taxing  railroads  on  the  basis  of  mileage  be  discontinued." 

1  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Michigan  for  1897,  p.  xli. 
<  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Tax  Ck>mmission  of  1896,  p.  188. 
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The  systems  of  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  provide  for  taxes  gradnated 
according  to  receipts  per  mile  of  line.  That  this  method  results  in  many  inequali- 
ties will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  firom  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  tax 
commission  of  1898;* 

*' So  long  as  the  system  of  taxing  on  the  basis  of  gross  earning  exists  it  is 
evident  that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  classification. 

**  There  are  several  instances  which  imistrate  that  the  existing  clascdfication 
sometimes  leads  to  singular  results  which  would  seem  to  call  for  some  correc- 
tion. 

**  The  taxes  paid  by  the  Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad  in  1897  were  $3,745, 
and  it«  g^oss  earnings  were  reported  at  $442,319,  or  $1,965.86  x>er  mile.  Under  the 
existing  law,  if  the  road  had  earned  $35  more  per  mile  it  would  have  paid  a  tax 
of  $13,^  instead  of  $8,745.  That  is,  a  difference  of  less  than  $8,000  of  gross  earn- 
ings by  this  road  made  a  difference  in  its  taxes  of  nearly  $10,000. 

*'As  a  further  illustration,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Kewaunee,  Qreen  Bay  and 
Western  road  were  $609.38,  and  its  gross  earnings  $72,088,  or  $1,964.12  per  mile. 
If  the  road  had  earned  $36  more  per  mile  it  would  have  paid  a  tax  of  ^,203 
instead  of  $609.33.  That  is,  a  difference  of  about  $1 ,800  on  its  gross  earnings  made 
a  difference  in  its  taxes  of  nearly  $1,600." 

Apart  from  practical  considerations  of  this  nature,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  method  attains  its  object.  This  ];)ractice  may  in  part  be  based  upon  tiiose 
grounds  which  are  commonly  urged  in  favor  of  progressive  taxation,  but  its 
chief  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  notion,  mistaken  or  otherwise,  that  the 
larger,  relativelv,  the  gross  earnings  of  a  company  are  x>er  mile,  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  attributable  to  net  eamm^,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  greater  ita  tax- 
able capacitor.  That  the  truth  of  this  notion  is  not  verified  by  the  statistics  of 
the  larger  railroads  operating  through  several  States  of  the  country  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table:* 


Railroads. 


Pcnnsvlvanla 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Erie 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Wabash 

Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific: 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Southern 


Railroads 


Earnings 
Mileage.  '  from  opera- 
I        tion. 


2,817.61 
2,409.88 
1,865.86 
1,893.62 
8,147.26 
1,979.60 
4,642.76 
8,571.41 
6,869.70 
4,827.22 


961,048,133 
43,677,927 
29.051,011 
13,117,111 
20,692,656 
11.608,880 
22,338,141 
16,728,685 
26,633,741 
19,050,096 


Operating 
expenses. 


$41,612,615 
27,678,281 
20,281,353 

9.481,876 
14,077,777 

8,396.329 
16,255,055 
10,999,360 
15,76>t.488 
12,568,161 


Net  earnings. 


$19,690,418 
16,104,646 
8.769,656 
3,625,235 
6,614.^ 
3,212,501 
6,063,086 
5.729.325 
10,868,233 
6,481,9SS 


I'cunaylvania 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Erie 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Wabash 

Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago,  Kock  Island  and  Paciiic 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Southern ^ 


Gross  earn- 
ings per 
mile. 


921,342 
18.123 
15,607 
6,926 
6,576 
5.863 
4.917 
4.684 
4,545 
3,947 


Ratio  of 

Net  earn- 

net to 

ings  per 

gross 

mile. 

earnings 

per  mile. 

Percent. 

t6.966 

32.6 

6.682 

36.8 

4,727 

30.3 

1,914 

27.6 

2,102 

31.9 

1,622 

27.7 

1,339 

27.2 

1.604 

34.2 

1,855 

40.8 

1.343 

34.0 

Index  nmnbeis— 


For  gross 
earnings 
per  mile. 


For  ratio 
of  net  to 

gro« 
eaniings 
per  mile. 


100.0 
84.9 
73.1 
32.4 
30.8 
27.5 
23.0 
21.9 
21.8 
18.6 


79.9 
90.2 
74.2 
67.6 
75.5 
67.9 
66.7 
83,8 
100.0 
83.8 


Since,  however,  the  matter  of  a  gradnated  tax  is  essentially  a  State  problem, 
which  involves  both  large  and  small  roads,  a  different  resnlt  might  be  expected 
from  an  examination  of  the  figures  of  lines  or  portions  of  lines  operating  in  single 
States.  But  the  following  table  ^  shows  that  the  evidence  is  almost  as  contra- 
dictory here  as  in  the  case  of  entire  railway  systems. 

1  Report  of  Wi8consi)i  tax  commission  of  1898,  p.  132, 

« Figures  are  (iompiled  from  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1S97. 
and  cover  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1897. 

'Figures  for  Wi-sconsin  are  compiled  irom  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Con- 
mlssipn  for  1897;  those  for  Illinois  from  the  report  of  the  Illinois  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion for  189^. 
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RailnMds. 


Wisconsin. 

Wiflconsin  Central  Railroad  Company 

Milwaukee  and  Superior 

Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western  . . 

Green  Bay  and  Western 

Abbotsfora  and  Northwestern 

Drummond  and  Southwestern 

Abnapee  and  Western 


Illinois. 

Cbicaso,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  ^ 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  . 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 


Mileage. 

Earnings 
from  opera- 
tion. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Net  earnings. 

573.81 

$2,089,782 

n,  358, 104 

S7S1,678 

16.20 

32.931 

17,978 

14,953 

36.70 

73,644 

34,401 

39,243 

225.00 

419,  759 

^11,814 

77,946 

15.16 

15,860 

8,107 

7,253 

18.47 

13,423 

8,912 

4,611 

34.00 

23,602 

14,613 

8,989 

115.42 

1,610,230 

788,299 

821,981 

580.73 

5,783,696 

3,611,807 

2,171,889 

392.94 

2,893,809 

1,629,324 

1,264,475 

1,308.09 

8,140,801 

4,909,355 

3,231,446 

166.68 

818,221 

662,410 

156,811 

230.70 

982,660 

709,581 

'2TS,  119 

64.83 

90,248 

62,632 

27,616 

Railroads. 


GroRs  earn- 
ings per 
mile. 


Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company 

Milwaukee  and  Superior 

Kewaunee, Green  Bay  and  Western... 

Green  Bay  and  Western 

Abbotsford  and  Northwestern 

I  >rummond  and  Southwestern 

Ahnapee  and  Western 


Illinois. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  ^ 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago  and  £astem  Illinois 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy . . , 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Loui.s , 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western , 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 


13,647 
2,033 
2,007 
1,866 
1,013 
727 
694 


14,002 
9,955 
7,363 
6, 224 
4,899 
4,254 
1,388 


Net  earn- 
ings per 
mile. 


$1,277 
923 
1,069 
347 
478 
244 
264 


7,138 
3,738 
3,217 
2,470 

935 
1,182 

425 


Index  niunbers — 

Ratio  of 

net  to 

For  ratio 

gross 

For  gross 

of  net  to 

earnings 

earnings 

gross 

per  mile. 

per  mile. 

earnings 
per  mile. 

Percent. 

35.0 

100.0 

65.8 

46.4 

55.7 

85.3 

53.2 

55.0 

100.0 

18.7 

51.2 

35.1 

47.3 

27.8 

88.9 

33.5 

19.9 

62.9 

38.0 

19.0 

71.4 

50.6 

100.0 

100.0 

37.5 

71.1 

74.1 

43.7 

52.6 

86.3 

39.7 

44.4 

78.4 

19.1 

34.9 

39.3 

27.8 

30.3 

54.9 

30.6 

9.9 

60.6 

^  Freight  service  only  on  this  road. 

It  is  often  urged  (as  in  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Michigan,  cited  above) 
that  the  gross-receipts  tax  furnishes  a  source  of  revenue  which  fluctuates  vio- 
lently from  year  to  yeai*.  The  following  table,  setting  forth  the  amounts  of 
railway  taxes  and  their  proportions  to  total  State  revenues  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin for  six  consecutive  years,  will  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 


Year. 

Railroad 

taxes. 

1891.... 

$778,498 

1892.... 

742,271 

1893.... 

849,696 

18W.... 

943,697 

1895 .... 

836,089 

1896.... 

736,040 

Michigan.] 


In- 
dex 
No. 


82 

79 

90 

100 

88 
78 


Wisconsin. 2 


Total  State 
receipts. 

In- 
dex 
No. 

Ratio  of 

railroad 

taxes  to 

total. 

$3,181,308 
3,210,832 
2,775,991 
3,643,619 
3,704,198 
5,256,069 

60 
61 
53 
69 
70 
100 

Percent. 
24.47 
23.12 
30.61 
25.90 
22.58 
13.98 

Railroad 
taxes. 


$t,  140, 046 
1,220,674 
1,156,260 
1,435,377 
1,174,970 
1,172,742 


In- 
dex 
No. 


79 

85 
80 
100 
82 
82 


Total  State 
receipts. 


In- 
dex 
No. 


$3,563,267 

81 

3,232,283 

73 

3.5()7,8T3 

81 

4,392,008 

100 

3,453,959 

78 

4,217,282 

96 

Ratio  of 

railroad 

taxes  to 

total. 


Per  cent. 
31.99 
37.20 
82.45 
32.75 
34.04 
27.81 


1  Figures  are  compile<l  from  reports  of  State  treasurers,  and  cover  years  ending  June  30. 

>  Figures  are  compiled  from  reports  of  State  treasurers,  and  cover  years  ending  September  30. 
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The  degree  of  flnctnation  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  total  State 
revenues. 

The  question  of  the  degree  to  which  a  gross  receipts  tax  approaches  a  perfect 
measure  of  net  earning  capacity  is  an  important  one  from  the  standpoint  of  jus- 
tice in  tax  distribution.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 
figures  are  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  1897.  The  figures  for  net  earmngs  are  assumed  to  represent  the  rela- 
tive tax-payiuK  ability  of  the  different  groups  of  companies,  and  are  determined 
by  deducting  irom  gross  receipts  all  the  expenses  of  conducting  transportation 
(not  including  interest  payments  %nd  taxes).  The  territorial  groups  are  those 
employed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  t^eir  annual  statistical 
reports,  and  cover  the  whole  country.  Group  I  comprehends  the  New  England 
States;  Group  II,  the  Middle  States  (excepting  the  northwestern  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  dividing  line  running  tiirough  Pittsburg) ,  Marvland,  and  the  north- 
em  section  of  "West  Virginia;  Group  III,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  (the  dividing  line  running  through  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  the 
northwestern  section  of  Pennsylvania  being  included);  Group  IV,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  ana  the  major  part  of  West  Virginia;  Group  V,  the 
remaining  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi;  Group  Vli  the  States  and  jwr- 
tions  of  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  west  of  the  eastern  border  of  Illinois 
and  the  Great  Lakes;  Group  VII,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  the  northern 
third  of  Colorado,  and  the  portion  of  the  Dakotas  west  of  the  Missouri  River; 
Group  Vm,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  Missouri 
(soutn  of  the  Missouri  River),  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Colorado,  the  extreme 
northern  corner  of  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  (north  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe); 
Group  IX,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  (southeast  of  Sante  Fe) ;  Group  X, 
ttie  remainder  of  the  country. 


Group. 


Group  J ... 
Group  II . . 
Group  III. 
Group  IV  . 
Group  V  . . 
Group  VI , 
Group  VII 
Group  VIII 
Group  IX . 
Group  X . . 


Net  earnings. 


128,812,276 
107,610,565 
49,570.562 
16,112.926 
29.357,134 
91,023.164 
16,847,461 
31,563,285 
11,804,146 
24,939,600 


Gross  receipt*!. 


995,237.489 

332.677,113 

175,821,656 

49;  075, 806 

94,673,137 

286,169,682 

48,153,626 

98,047,221 

46,429,510 

75,894,483 


Ratio  of  net,  Index 
to  grcws  '  num- 
receipts.    I    ber. 


Percent. 
30.24 
32.34 
28.11» 
32.83 
3L01 
38.54 
39.04 
32.19 
25.42 
32.86 


77.4 
82.8 
72.2 

sT.! 

79.4 

98.7 
100.0 
82.4 
».l 
84.2 


A  comparison  for  four  successive  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 


Net  earnings. 


1894 1  1385,929,977 

887,168,919 
412,687,278 
406,641,109 


1895 
1896 
1897 


Gross  receipts. 


Ratio  of  net' 
I    to  grroaa 
I    receipt*. 


11,216,178,602 
1,207,808.595 
1,279,191.107 
1,247,179,783 


PfT  cetU. 
81.73 
32.06 
32.26 
82.65 


Index 
num- 
ber. 


97.2 

98.2 

98.8 

100.0 


The  objection  may  be  raised  that  these  illustrations  are  far  from  revealing  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  gross  receipts  tax  as  between  individual  roads.  The 
objection  is  a  valid  one.  They  do,  however,  strike  an  average  figure  for  groups 
of  roads  situated  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  in  whicn  varying  economic 
conditions  predominate.  By  this  (neans  a  general  survey  of  the  workings  of  a 
general  gross  receipts  tax  as  regards  tax  distribution  may  be  obtained,  if  indi- 
vidual roads  were  chosen  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  tax  would  be  even  greater, 
for  there  are  roads  which  have  large  gross  receipts  and  no  net  income — ^taxes  and 
ox)erating  expenses  swallowing  up  all  of  the  earnings.  Others  are  operated  for 
varying  percentages  of  the  gross  earnings,  leaving  a  varying  remainder  for  net 
income.  In  such  cases  gross  receipts  would  furnish  a  very  inconstant  index  of 
tax-paying  ability. 

2.  Tax  on  net  earnings  or  income. — From  the  standpoint  of  actual  practice  this 
tax  is  of  but  Eli|:ht  significance,  but  it  has  often  been  so  strongly  urged  tiiat  a 
brief  consideration  will  not  be  amiss. 
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First,  with  regord'to  -what  elements  shoTild  ent«r  into  net  income  ae  a  basis  for 
taxation,  Profeexor  tSeliguan  makes  the  following  statement: ' 

"  Gross  receipts  consist  of  all  earnings  from  transportation  of  freight  and  pas- 
aengers,  receipts  from  bonds  and  stocks  owned,  rents  of  property,  and  all  miscel- 
laneons  receipts  from  ancillary  business  enterprises  or  otherwise.  From  these 
aggregate  gross  receipts  wo  should  deduct  what  are  classified  by  the  InterstAte 
Commerce  Commission  as  operating  expenses;  that  is,  expenses  for  condncting 
transportation,  for  maintenance  of  roadway,  structures,  and  equipment,  and  tor 
^□eral  expenses  of  management.  Nodednction  should  be  made  for  fixed  charges, 
1.  e.,  far  taxes  or  for  interest  on  the  debt,  or  for  the  amount  nsed  in  new  construc- 
tion, in  betterments,  in  investments,  in  new  equipment,  or  for  any  of  the  expendi- 
tures that  find  their  w^  into  profit  and  loss  account." 

A  tax  on  this  basis  Professor  Seligman  re^^ds  as  the  "  most  logical  form  of 
corporate  taxation."  The  Ohio  tax  commission  of  1898  likewise  decided  with 
regard  to  a  franchise  tax  on  corporations  that  "  from  the  economic  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  justice,  the  best  method  is  to  obtain  the  net 
earnings."' 

A  tax  on  the  net  income  of  transinrtation  companies  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  number  of  considerations  in  its  favor.  For  instance,  compared  with  the  tax  on 
KTOSB  receipts,  it  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  acting  as  a  check  on  expenditure 
for  improvement  of  service,  particntarly  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment. Then,  too,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  correct  system 
of  railwaj^  accounting  its  administration  would  be  very  simple;  but  chief  of  all, 
aa  tne  Ohio  tax  commission  claim,  it  would,  if  rightly  admmiBtered,  be  propor- 
tional in  lt«  effect  upon  the  different  companies  taxed.!,  e.. it  would  effect  an 
equitable  tax  distribution. 

Out  of  the  inference  that  in  the  railway  business  as  traffic  increases  net  income 
bears  a  ratio  to  expenditure  which  in  the  long  run  constantly  grows  proportion- 
ately larger,  it  has  already  been  claimed  that  a  tax  on  net  income  would  be  a 
better  revenue  yielder  than  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  The  following  table  does 
not  bear  out  this  view; 

OroM  and  net  rvreipta  of  railways  of  England  and  Wales.' 


£S,4T2.MG 
■■■.{GI.KC  I 

.Vl.fOi  I 


«.eli.«.<. 

cclpta. 

la.s-i'..  189 

48. '2 

]»»)      £55.7S6.1«6 


M,  277.618 
60,liOi,9J& 
62,00A,633 
86,67^,969 
68,272,908 


o(  dt-ducli'd  from 


Objections'  to  the  tax  on  net  income  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  administra- 
tive standpoint.  Chief  among  these  has  been  the  couten^on  that  receipts  might 
bo  largely  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  large  salaries,  thus  efllecting  a  distribu- 
tion of  corporateincome  and  avoiding  the  payment  of  a  large  portion  of  corpomt« 
taxes.  This  might  readily  happen  with  small  corporations,  where  the  managers 
are  the  chief  holders  of  the  corporate  stock;  but  in  the  case  of  railways  this  need 

iSellgmai 


in,  Esavi  in  Taxation,  p.  201. 

i>f  OhtoTai  Commlwlon  ol  IS93.  p.  Gl. 
[Bunvnro  compiled  From  ihoBrlUah  "blni' U 
ingmaii.  KKByn  111  TaxaUoa,  pp.  IW,  WO. 
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• 
scarcely  bo  apprehended.    The  numerons  holders  of  corporate  securities  would 
most  certainly  obpect  to  the  curtailing  of  their  dividends  which  would  result 
from  such  a  practice. 

The  practice  of  the  more  advanced  European  nations  is  in  line  with  this  form 
of  cori>orate  taxation.  In  England  corporations  are  taxed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  income  tax  law  (Schedule  D),  on  their  ''net  profits/*  determined 
substantially  on  the  lines  of  the  definition  of  net  income  laid  down  above.  Bail- 
roads  in  addition  to  this  tax  pay  a  ''corporation  duty,*'  corresx)onding  to  the 
"  death  duties  "  on  individuals,  in  addition  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic. 

In  France  corporations  in  general  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  "  les  int^r^ts,  divi- 
dendes,  revenus  et  tons  autres  produits  des  actions  de  toute  nature,"  besides  the 
usual  real  estate  and  license  taxes.  Railroads  in  addition  pay  a  "  public  convey- 
ance "  tax  on  passenger  and  express  traffic.  This  does  not,  however,  operate  as  a 
direct  tax  on  the  corporation,  tor  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  paid  for  passenger 
tickets  and  to  the  amount  of  express  charges.  Corporations  generallv  commute 
for  the  payment  of  the  usual  stamp  tax  and  the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  securities 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  on  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock. 

Most  of  the  States  of  Germanv  tax  corporations  on  income.  Prussia  for  more 
than  45  years  has  followed  the  plan  of  a  tax  on  net  income  with  its  railroads. 

Italy,  like  England,  taxes  corporations  on  net  income  under  the  same  law  which 
applies  the  system  to  the  taxation  of  individuals.  All  interest  and  dividends  are 
included  in  the  a.ssessment. 

In  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  applying  such  a  method  would  depend  to 
a  degree  on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt.  The  question  arises 
whether  or  not  this  form  of  taxation,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  income  from  interstate 
traffic,  would  encounter  the  same  objections  as  the  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

In  the  case  of  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross  Receipts*  the  court  said:  "It  is 
not  denied  that  net  earnings  of  such  corporations  are  taxable  by  State  authority 
without  any  inquiry  after  their  sources. "  *  *  ♦  If  this  statement  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  index  of  the  tendency  of  the  court  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  inquire  further.  The  decision  in  this  case  has,  however,  since  been  largely 
discredited;  and  even  though  the  validity  of  this  particular  statement  has  not 
been  called  into  question,  it  would  not  be  weU  to  base  any  general  conclusion 
upon  it  alone. 

The  only  other  case  which  sheds  any  light  on  the  question  is  that  of  Philadel- 

ghia  and  Southern  Steamship  Company  v,  Pennsylvania.*  In  this  case,  which 
ad  to  do  with  the  Pennsylvania  tax  on  g^oss  receipts,  the  court  say: 

"As  a  tax  on  transportation  *  *  ♦  it  can  not  be  supported  where  that  trans- 
portation is  an  ingredient  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  even  though  the  law- 
imposing  the  tax  be  expressed  in  such  general  terms  as  to  include  receipts  from 
transportation  which  are  properly  taxable.  It  is  unnecessary^  therefore,  to  discuss 
the  question  which  toould  arise  if  the  tax  were  properly  a  tax  on  income.  It  is 
clearly  not  such,  but  a  tax  on  transportation  onty,** 

The  most  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  a  tax  on  the  net  income  of  trans- 
portation companies  would  probably  not  be  regarded  as  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce,  even  though  such  income  were  in  part  the  product  of  inter- 
state traffic. 

C.  THE  FEE  OR  BENEFIT  PRINCIPLE. 

Besides  the  various  taxes  proper  which  are  levied  upon  corporations,  there  are 
certain  impositions  in  the  nature  of  fees — payments  for  special  benefits  rendered 
by  the  State.  Payments  of  this  latter  character  are  rendered  to  Government  in 
return  for  the  right  to  become  a  corporation  and  the  right  to  do  business  in  a 
corporate  capacity. 

Tne  fee  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  a  variety  of  impositions  levied  under  a 
variety  of  names;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  that 
part  of  a  levy  which  is  imposed  imder  the  fee  principle  from  that  which  is  levied 
iiiider  the  tax  principle.  In  such  cases  the  pa^rment  for  benefit  received  is 
involved  in  the  total  tax  payment,  and  is  the  justification  for  a  departure  fix>m 
the  test  of  tax-paying  ability  in  tax  distribution.  The  most  important  of  these 
levies  is  the  franchise  tax. 

*'  The  right  or  privilege  given  by  the  State  to  two  or  more  persons  of  being  a 
cori)oration— that  is,  of  doing  business  in  a  corporate  cai)acity"' — constitutes  a 


M5  Wall.,  284. 
2  122  U.  K.,  32(>. 
»E.  g.,  HOC  Home  rnsnraiice  Company  v.  New  York  (434  U.S.,  594.) 
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franchise.    The  franchise  tax  is  levied  with  a  view  to  securing  for  the  State  some 
retnrn  from  the  valuable  privilege  which  it  has  granted. 

The  California  constitution  of  1879  first  brought  franchise  taxation  prominently 
into  notice.  Since  that  time  the  method  has  been  incorporated  into  the  tax  sys- 
tems of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  its  legality  has  been  confirmed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts.* 

The  right  to  tax  a  franchise  is  limited  to  the  State  granting  it,  for  the  corporate 
franchise  as  such  may  not  be  taxed  except  under  the  law  of  the  State  which 
created  it.  But  State  practice  generally  applies  the  same  methods  to  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  corporations  by  imposing  taxes,  as  in  New  York,  on  "•  the  corporate 
franchise  or  business." 

The  franchises  of  corporations  granted  by  the  United  States  Government  are 
not  taxable  by  the  States.  The  State  taxation  of  franchises,  moreover,  must  not 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  Aside  from  these  limitations  the  power  of 
tbe  States  to  tax  franchises  is  practically  unrestricted.  As  a  consequence  differ- 
exit  bases  of  measuring  the  value  of  the  franchise  have  been  applied  at  the  same 
time  in  different  States,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  State.  Gross  receipts, 
dividends,  profits,  indebtedness,  capital  stock,  capital  stock  minus  value  of  prop- 
erty, capital  stock  minus  value  of  realty,  etc.,  have  all  been  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  Illinois  the  value  of  the  franchise  and  capital  stock  subject  to  taxation  is 
declared  to  be  the  capital  stock  and  debt  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  tangible 
property  which  is  otherwise  taxed.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
the  valuation  of  the  tangible  property  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  excess  to  be 
taxed  as  the  value  of  capital  stock. 

In  New  Jersey  the  method  followed  is  not  substantially  different  from  the 
Illinois  method,  although  it  is  subject  to  variation  from  time  to  time. 

The  California  method  provides  for  the  taxation  of  the  excess  of  capital  stock 
over  value  of  property.  In  Massachusett<8  "  a  fair  cash  valuation  "  of  the  corpo- 
rate capital  stock  is  taken  as  the  *'  true  value  of  its  corporate  franchise  "'  In  Ken- 
tucky capital  stock  less  the  assessed  value  of  tan^ble  property  in  the  State  meas- 
ures the  value  of  the  franchise.  The  Mississippi  law  vaguely  declares  that  the 
State  railroad  assessors  in  appraising  the  value  of  the  corporate  property  shall 
'*  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  franchise"  and  *Hhe  capital  stock 
engaged  in  business  in  this  State."  The  provision  in  the  Vermont  law  is  equally 
vague,  although  in  that  State  transportation  companies  generally  have  paid  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  *'  rights,  corporate  franchise,  and  property." 
In  Kansas,  Tennessee,  and  in  other  States,  earnings,  capital  stock,  ana  debt  are 
all  taken  into  consideration  in  valuing  the  corporate  property  and  franchise  for 
taxation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "franchise  tax"  does  not  stand  for  any  definite 
method  of  lev^.  From  the  legal  standpoint,  however,  it  has  a  high  importance 
from  the  service  which  it  renders  in  avoiding  certain  restrictions  which,  without 
it,  would  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  corporate 
taxation. 

Thus,  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  States  require  that  taxes  on  property 
shall  be  uniform.  It  is  often  desirable  in  the  taxation  of  corx)orations  to  have 
recourse  to  methods  which  if  applied  to  property  as  property  taxes  would  be 
held  unconstitutional  owing  to  lact  of  uniformity  in  their  operation.  The  legal 
fiction  of  the  "franchise  tax"  obviates  this  difflculty.  Then,  too,  as  we  have 
already  indicated.  State  taxes  on  property  the  subject  of  interstate  traffic  or  on 
receipts  the  product  of  interstate  business  are  unconstitutional,  but  when  such  a 
tax  is  levied  as  a  franchise  tax  its  validity  is  indisputable. 

Furthermore,  if  a  tax  is  a  franchise  tax,  exemptions  for  certain  otherwise 
exempt  or  extraterritorial  property  can  not  be  claimed  as  under  the  property  tax. 
Lastly,  if  a  tax  is  a  franchise  tax  certain  objections  to  double  taxation  are 
Removed.  For  instance,  under  the  property  tax  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation 
may  be  taxed  onlv  on  that  x)ortion  em^oyed  in  carrying  on  its  business  within 
the  State  in  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Under  the  franchise  tax  the  entire  capital 
stock  is  liable  even  if  in  part  invested  in  property  situated  within  another  State 
and  taxed  bv  that  State. 

The  so-called  "license"  and  "privilege"  taxes  closely  resemble  the  franchise 
tax.  Examples  of  this  are  the  New  Jersey  "license  tax  on  the  corjwrate  fian- 
chises"  of  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  parlor  car  companies,  the  Wisconsin 
"license  tax"  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads,  the  Mississippi  " privilege  tax " 
on  railroad  and  car  comx)anies,  and  the  Tennessee  "privilege  tax  "on  railroad, 
express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies. 


lE.g.,  see  Home  Iiisnmnoo  Company  v.  New  York  (434  U.S., 694). 
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D.  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

There  are  four  main  plans  followed  in  adjusting  the  relations  of  local  taxing 
jurisdictions  to  transpoixation  companies:  (1)  That  of  locally  taxing  all  transpor- 
tation property.  (2)  That  of  taxing  locally  only  such  property  as  is  not  directly 
employed  m*  conducting  transi>ortation.  (8)  That  of  no  local  tax,  but  a  distribu- 
tion locally  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  State  taxes,  and  (4)  that  of  no  local 
tax  and  no  local  aistribution. 

A  varietyof  opinion  exists  with  rej^ard  to  the  desirability  of  these  different 
methods.  The  advisability  of  separating  the  objects  of  State  and  local  taxation 
has  been  widely  emphasized.  Tne  Pennsylvania  tax  conference,  for  instance, 
reported  on  this  point  substantially  as  follows: 

''  In  many  States  the  State  government  gets  its  revenue  from  a  State  tax  on 
county  valuations.  This  was  ori^:inally  the  case  in  Pennsylvania;  but  a  '  series 
of  amendments  and  judicial  decisions — partly  by  accident  and  partly  by  design  *— 
resulted  in  the  Separation  of  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue.  A  system  of  ad 
valorem  State  taxation,  under  which  each  county's  quota  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  valuation  of  property  in  each  county,  renders  a  proclivity  to  low  vamations 
irresistible.  In  neignboring  States  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  has 
reached  a  very  low  ratio,  and  *  it  requires  constant  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
taxing  officers  in  those  States  to  prevent  it  from  getting  still  lower.*  The  follow- 
ing are  the  aggregate  values  of  real  estate  in  the  States  named  for  1890  or  1891: 

New  York:  Controller's  Report,  1890,  page  106 13,272,423,743 

Ohio:  Auditor's  Report,  1891, page  198. 1^151,088,031 

Indiana:  Auditor's  Report,  1^1,  page  216 796.418.117 

Illinois:  Proceedings  of  Board  ofEqaalization,  1891,  page  36 375,294.39S 

Iowa:  Auditor's  Report,  1891,  page  79 876,181,276 

Kentucky:  Auditor's  Report,  1891, page  249 236,233,806 

West  VlrginU:  Auditor's  Report,  1891, page 48 121,202,365 

*'  There  is  also  a  complaint  against  the  undervaluation  of  taxable  property  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  our  total  aggregate  valuation  of 
$2,002,942,127,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  1891, 
bears  a  far  higher  ratio  to  the  actual  selling  value  of  our  real  estate  than  is  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  other  States  named." 

In  the  same  report  figures  are  given  for  State  and  local  taxes  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1892,  which  may  be  g^oui)ed  together  as  follows: 


Total  taxes 

Railroad  taxes 


state,  county, 
and  local. 


947,328,842 
2,666,331 


County  and 
local. 


$36,995,616 
834,905 


Percent, 

county 

andlocaL 


76.05 
31.31 


Upon  the  question  of  local  assessment  the  conference  committee  conclude: 

"While  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  taxation  should  be  levied 
upon  such  property  by  the  State  or  by  the  local  boards,  it  seems  to  us  manifest 
that  it  should  be  assessed  and  valued  by  officers  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  entire  State.  Each  railroad,  canal,  telegraph,  or  pipe  line  should  be  valued  as 
a  whole,  and  if  any  apportionment  is  made  it  should  oe  an  apportionment  of  the 
average  valuation  per  mile,  or  of  the  avails  of  taxation.  Tnis  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  our  sister  States." 

In  New  York  the  joint  committee  on  taxation  of  the  legi^ature  of  1899  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  abolition  of  the  local  property  tax  on  railroads,  but  found  it 
impracticable  to  recommend  its  abolition.    The  committee  said: 

**  We  believe,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  government,  that  a  xK>litical  entity, 
in  this  case  the  State,  should  have  an  independent  jurisdiction,  into  which  it  alone 
may  go,  and  from  which  it  may  realize  sufficient  revenue  for  its  own  support. 
Another  result  of  the  separation  of  the  State  from  local  taxation  would  be  the 
strict  accountability  to  which  local  officials  would  be  held  in  raising  and  dis- 
bursing moneys  used  for  the  support  of  local  government. 

**  The  committee,  therefore,  has  sought  for  subjects  of  taxation  which,  together 
with  the  indirect  revenue  now  collected  by  the  State,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  State  government. 

"It  was  believed  at  the  outset  that  this  purpose  ndght  be  accomplished  by  with- 
drawing from  local  taxation  steam  and  surface  railroacls,  telegraph,  telephone,  elec- 
trio  light  and  power  comx>anies,  gas,  water,  and  pipe-line  companies,  and  banks  and 
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tmat  companies,  and  by  levying  nx)ou  such  corporations  a  definite  rate  of  taxation 
for  State  purposes.  In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  snch  a  plan  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  total  tax  raised  by  the  political  divi- 
sions of  tne  State  upon  the  property  of  such  corporations  was  paid  by  them,  and  the 
conmiittee  with  veiy  great  labor  caused  to  be  gathered  the  entire  sums  paid  by  the 
corporations  named  in  three  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  wit:  Oswego,  Catta- 
rau^^us,  and  Chenango.  The  result  was  indeed  startling  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  count v  of  Oswego,  in  the  year  18^,  the  sum  of  $627,759.82 
was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  that  of  this  sum  the  steam  railroads 
alone  xiaid  9.03  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  county  of  Cattarau^^,  in  the  year  1898, 
$484,358.22  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  of  this  sum  the  steam  rail- 
roads idone  paid  11.89  per  cent,  and  that  in  tne  county  of  Chenango,  in  the  year 
1897, 1317,837.69  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  that  of  this  sum  the 
steam  railroads  alone  paid  7.97  per  cent.  In  some  school  districts  in  the  counties 
named  the  steam  railroads  alone  paid  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  While  the  labor 
involved  in  the  exact  ascertainment  of  the  taxes  paid  b^  the  corporations  named 
was  so  great  that  more  counties  could  not  be  analyzed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
three  counties  furnish  a  criterion  for  the  rest  of  the  State." 

The  following  table  will  summarize  the  committee's  investigation  on  this  point. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  will  have  to  do  only  with  such  taxes  as 
are  locally  assessed; 


County. 


Oewegob 

Chenango  b.. 
CattaraugiiBc 

Total . . 


Total  tax 
levied. 


$627,759.82 
317,837.69 
484, 358. 22 


1,429,955.73 


State  tax. 


966,397.85 
40,743.68 
49,038.99 


156,180.52 


Local  tax.  a 


Per  cent 

State  to 

toUl. 


9562,361.9? 
277,0M.01 
435,319.23 


10.42 
12.82 
10.13 


1,274,775.21 


10.85 


Ratio  of 

local  to 

total  tax. 


Per  cent. 
89.58 
87.18 
89.87 


89.15 


County. 


Oswegob 

Chenango  6 . . 
Cattaraugus  c 

Total... 


Taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  of— 


Railroads. 


956,689.23 
25,a44.67 
57,566.43 


Proportion  of 

total  paid  by 

rallroadfl. 


Per  cent. 
9.08 
7.97 
11.89 


All  corpora- 
tions, d 


$85,193.34 
44,482.80 
97,80-1.49 


Proportion  of 
total  paid  by 
all  corpora- 
tions. 


Percent. 
13.57 
13.99 
20.19 


139,600.33 


9.76 


227, 480. 63 


15.90 


a  County,  city,  town,  village,  local  school,  and  highway  taxes. 
5  Figures  for  1897. 
<:  Figures  for  1898. 

ci  Steam  railroad,  street  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  power,  gas,  water,  pipe  line, 
and  trust  companies,  and  banks. 


The  Maine  tax  commission  viewed  with  disfavor  the  separation  of  State  and 
local  taxation.    They  say: 

*'  It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  may  be  possible  to  assess  upon  corporations  an 
amount  sufficient  for  State  expenses,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  a  property  tax 
for  State  purposes  be  avoided.  If  this  were  possible  within  the  umit  of  just 
taxation  of  corporations,  it  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relieve  the  gen- 
eral tax  burden  of  the  people.  But  there  are  other  questions  besides  that  of  a 
slight  decrease  of  taxation  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Would  it  be  a 
wise  and  salutary  thing  to  sever  the  financial  ligament  which  now  closely  unites 
the  State  government  with  the  town,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  individual?  Would 
it  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large  to  have  the  power  and  infiuence  of  corpora- 
tions so  immensely  extended  as  they  would  be  in  case  the  State  were  dependent 
^one  on  them  for  its  revenues? 

^*  It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  xK>licy  would  not  be  wise,  and  that  to  resort  to  it 
would  be  to  sacrifice  an  important  principle,  a  paternal  and  unifying  element  of 
State  government,  at  a  very  cheap  price. "  * 


1  Report  of  Maine  Tax  Commission  of  1889,  p.  56. 
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Upon  the  matter  of  a  distribation  of  a  portioii  of  the  proceeds  of  Stat«  taxatine 
among  the  local  districts,  the  Pennsylvania  tax  conference  said: 

'*  In  thiif  State  we  are  drifting  into  a  practice  of  collecting  rerenae  into  tbt 
State  treasarv  far  in  exces«  of  the  needs  of  the  State  government,  -vrith  the  pc- 
poee  of  difltri  bntingthe  snrplns  among  the  townships  and  manicipsditieB  in  tii 
of  local  taxation.  The  wisdom  of  sacn  a  policy  is  questionable.  It  is  an  xnaKt- 
essary  circumlocution,  and  exposes  the  public  revenues  to  additional  dangers  d 
waste  and  misappropriation.  There  will  be  an  irresistible  tendency  in  the  legis- 
lature year  by  year  to  increase  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  local  'charities  s^ 
other  objects  whose  benefits  are  not  evenly  diffused,  thus  decreasiii^  the  amctsA 
available  each  ^ear  for  schools  and  roads.  The  honest  and  econooucal  admiBir 
tration  of  pubhc  affairs  can  be  better  promoted,  and  the  self-reliaQoe  of  the  pa)- 
pie  better  preserved,  by  remanding  the  whole  process  of  collecting  and  disbms^i 
local  public  revenues  to  the  local  authorities  as  far  as  possible.  To  centralize  tb 
fiscal  department  of  all  branches  of  civil  administration  at  the  capital,  makisf 
the  local  authorities  dependent  on  the  l^slature  for  the  means  to  defray  tfaor 
necessary  expenses,  is  a  vital  thrust  at  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government. 

In  New  Jersey  the  act  of  1SB4,  among  other  things,  provided  for  the  taxaiks 
of  **  main  stem  ^*  or  ''  first-class  property.*^  and  for  property  other  than  main  sta 
or  *'  second-class  property,*^  by  State  authorities,  with  a  subsequent  disrribatsa 
of  the  tax  on  ''  second-class  proper^*'  among  the  local  districts.  '*  This  ey^im 
of  taxing  property,  used  for  railroad  and  canal  purposes,  may  be  described  in  i 
sentence  as  a  property  tax  by  the  State,  through  State  assessors  or  officers,  in  ift 
entirety  as  a  unit,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  with  a  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  tax 
by  the  State  to  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  tk 
local  or  municipal  governments."^ 

The  New  Jersey  tax  commission  of  1897,  whose  report  deals  largely  with  lod 
taxation,  concludes  that  the  method  of  distribution  works  injustice  in  that  Sose. 
The  commission  says:  '^Assimiing  as  a  fact  that  the  propeily  used  for  rsQixitii 
and  canal  purposes  does  xMty  as  much  tax,  that  is,  as  many  dollars,  relativdj  tio  i 
like  amount  of  property  owned  by  individuals  and  other  corporations,  it  does  o^ 
follow  as  a  logical  sequence  that  the  distribution  by  the  State  to  the  lo<^  taxnf 
districts  is  just  or  fair.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  by  evidence  and  fftds 
before  us  that  the  act  of  1884  in  its  practical  operation  works  some  injustice  tJ 
the  local  districts  of  the  State,  not  only  in  the  relative  amount  of  land  withtirftvx 
completely  from  the  local  or  mimicipal  tax  comprised  in  the  *■  main  stems'  cob- 
monly  known  as  first-class  property,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  tax  which  ^ 
local  taxing?  districts  receive  from  the  land  commonly  designated  as  second-cias 
property."* 

And  further:  "A  study  of  local  or  municipal  taxation  iu  the  United  States  viT 
show  that  land  is  the  chief  source,  the  principal  object  of  local  taxation.    *   *  * 

"  Whenever  this  principle  is  violated  in  a  ystem  of  taxation,  it  throw?  tbf 
local  or  municipal  governments  out  of  joint.  In  the  city  of  Washington,  wben 
the  land  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  National  Gk)vemment  was  exempt  fnsa 
taxation,  the  Durden  became  so  onerous  on  the  individual  owners  of  land  that  n 
one  time  it  threatened  financial  disaster  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  until  ^ 
Federal  Government  assumed  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  local  government  «t 
contributed  to  such  expenses  in  lieu  of  the  land  which  was  held  by  the  Feden^ 
and  foreign  governments  exempt  from  local  or  municipal  taxation.  The  laa^ 
used  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  principal  terminal  cities  of  the  United  Ststf^ 
such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsbuig.  as? 
taxed  locally  for  the  use  of  the  local  governments."' 

*  *  *  "When  it  is  shown  that  ♦  *  ♦  the  geographical  position  of  somiei 
the  local  taxing  districts  in  the  State  is  such  that  in  those  taxing  districts  it  is  nece^ 
sary^  for  the  proi)er  and  legitimate  development  and  operation  of  the  raihoa^ 
companies,  to  acquire  and  hold,  in  addition  to  their  mam  stem,  large  tracts  < 
blocks  of  land,  there  is  no  reason  in  good  morals  or  sound  piinciples  of  taxaOA 
why  the  State  should  deprive  the  local  municipalities  of  tne  taxes  derived  froa 
tracts  or  blocks  of  land  held  and  used  for  railroad  purposes,  in  addition  to  ^ 
main  stems,  and  known  as  second-class  property  under  the  act  of  1884.  It  is  t^ 
illogical  result  of  an  otherwise  logical  system."^ 


1  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  tax  commision  of  1897,  p.  9. 

«Ibld.,p.l8. 

•Ibid.,  p.  18. 

*  Report  of  the  New  Jeraey  tax  commifladon  of  1897,  p.  20. 
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In  Massachnsetts  the  method  of  distribation  followed  by  that  State  was  regarded 
^with  disfavor  by  the  tax  commiBsion  of  1897.^    The  commission  says: 

**  There  are,  however,  some  qnestioiis  as  to  the  present  mode  of  distribTiting  the 
proceeds  of  the  taxes  on  corporate  excess  to  whicn  we  think  it  necessary  to  cskil 
the  attention  of  the  general  court.  They  are  distributed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
smonf  the  several  cities  and  towns  according  to  the  ownership  of  shares  by  their 
inhabitants.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  anomalous  results  of  this  method 
of  distribution.  It  causes  disproportionately  large  sums  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
fevr  towns  much  resorted  to  by  people  of  means.  But,  even  apart  from  these 
difficulties,  there  are  others  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  under  any  circum- 
stances corporate  excess  should  be  made  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  towns 
and  cities. 

**  "With  many  corporations  there  is  a  very  large  corporate  excess.  All  railways, 
by  an  old  decision  of  the  courts,  are  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  their  right  of 
iP7ay;  and,  in  any  case,  the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  taxable 
locally,  is  not  a  great  proportion  of  their  total  valuation.  This  is  even  more 
strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  street  railways.  The  cities  and  towns  where  the 
shareholders  happen  to  reside,  perhaps  distant  from  the  places  where  the  enter- 
prises are  carried  on,  get  the  main  benefit  of  the  taxes. "^ 

In  West  Virginia  the  railroad  taxes  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  a 
portion  locally  distributed  upon  t^e  basis  of  the  situs  of  the  railroad  property 
taxed.  The  New  Hampshire  method  is  a  cross  between  the  Massachusetts  and 
West  Virginia  methods.  In  that  State  the  tax  on  the  general  property  of  rail- 
roads (excepting  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way,  which  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed)  is  paid  to  State  officials,  who  subsequently  distribute  among  the  towns  one- 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  according  to  the  value  of  railroad  property  in 
those  towns,  and  of  the  residue,  to  each  town  such  proportion  as  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  its  residents  bears  to  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  various  railroad 
oompanies.^ 

"In  Wisconsin  State  court  decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the  taxation  of  rail- 
road property,  whether  by  State  or  local  authorities,^  and  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
now  exists  in  Minnesota.^ 


E.  UNIFORMITY  IN  RAILWAY  TAXATION  AMONG  THE  STATES. 

The  table  which  follows  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  current  State  tax  methods  approach  uniformity  in  their  treatment  of 
the  individual  railway  systems  of  the  country.    Three  of  the  trunk  lines  have 


1  The  following  table,  taken  from  page  67  of  the  report  of  the  MassaehuBetts  tax  commlsBion  of  1897, 
will  show  th&  effect  of  the  distribution  carried  out  in  that  State: 


Population, 
1895. 


State .  2,500,183 

Thirty- two  cities 1 ,  635, 767 

All  towns I  864,416 

Eighteen  towns 62, 529 

Three  hundred  and  three  towns I  801, 887 


Tax  distrib- 
uted, 18%. 


92,585,795.63 

1,778,369.23 

807,436.40 

332,310.77 

476,125.63 


Tax  dis- 
tributed 
per  capita. 


$1.03 
1.08 

.93 
5.31 

.59 


The  18  selected  towns  get  five  times  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  State,  per  head  of  population,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  t4ix  on  corporate  excess.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  towns,  less  fortunate 
in  the  ownership  of  securities  oy  their  inhabitants,  these  few  towns  get  nearly  ten  times  as  much  per 
head  of  population. 

*  Report  of  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  70. 

<The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  working  of  the  New  Hampshire  method  of  distribution. 
The  figures  for  population  are  compiled  from  the  census  returns  of  1900;  those  for  the  amounts  of  the 
tax  distributed,  from  the  New  Hampshire  treasurer's  report,  June  1, 1900: 


All  cities  and  towns  in  State , 

Fifty-eight  towns  and  cities 

Twenty-«even  towns  and  cities 

Six  towns  and  cities , 


Population, 
1900. 


411,588 

114,658 

153,882 

43,139 


Tax  distrib- 
uted, 1899. 


$210,105.94 
13,206.65 
84,921.96 
90,278.09 


Tax  dis- 
tributed 
per  capita. 

$0.61 

.11 

.55 

2.09 


4  For  a  history  of  this  question  see  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Ck).  v.  Taylor  County  (52  Wis,,  37). 
«  Steams  v.  Minnesota,  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  December  3. 1900. 
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been  chosen  as  typical  of  what  is  probably  the  state  of  affairs  throughout  the 
country. 


Railway  Mystein. 


Erie: 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

New  York  Central:  ^ 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

Pennsylvania: 

Group  II 

Group  III 

•  Total 


Total  earn- 
ings from 
operation.  1 

Operating 
expenses.' 

Net  earn- 
ings.* 

Taxes.i 

Ratio  of 
taxes  to 
net  earn- 
ings. 

175,158,880 
29.453,793 

152.120.853 
22,304,853 

123,038,027 
7,148,940 

r2, 076, 911 
827,725 

PerccnL 
9.01 
11.57 

104,612,673 

74,425,706 

30,186,967 

«2. 904. 636              9.62 

143,378,974 
137,  M8, 247 

90,420,837 
95,359.669 

52,968,137 
42,288,578 

6,685,576 
4,320,727 

12.62 
10.21 

281,027,221  1     185,780,506 

96, -246, 715 

ni, 006,808            11.55 

263,422,867 
122.407,996 

180,287.889 
81.636,802 

83,134,978 
40,771,194 

6,277,178               7.55 
6,343,189            ISwlO 

385,830,863      261,924,691 

123,906,172 

Ml,  620, 367              9.88 

1  Aggregate  figures  for  1897, 1898,  and  1899,  compiled  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Ckm- 
meree  Commission,  territorial  Groups  II  and  III. 

>  The  bulk  of  taxes  on  Erie  lines  is  paid  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

*  Including  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and 
Michigan  Central  lines,  the  Mictiigan  Central  including  380.04  miles  not  in  the  United  States. 

^The  bulk  of  taxes  on  New  York  Central  lines  is  paid  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

^  The  bulk  of  taxes  on  Pennsylvania  lines  is  paid  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

The  following  table  *  will  show  the  effect  of  existing  tax  methods  upon  roads 
situated  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  grouped  in  the  statistical  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 


Group. 

Earnings  from 
operation. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Net  earnings. 

Taxes. 

RaUoof 
taxes  to 

net 
earnings. 

Index 
number. 

Group  I 

188,590,148 
315,653,188 
189,018,091 

62,562,801 
100,295,955 
267,340,002 

61,869,427 
113,419,414 

63,048,923 

81,812,169 

$61,025,267 

206,144,^3 

133,306,714 

83,784,443 

68,149,233 

163,560,566 

29,221,577 

74,331,846 

37,147,422 

50,297,299 

127,564,891 
109.508.645 
65,711,377 
18,778,358 
32,146,722 
103,779,436 
22,647,850 
39,087,569 
15,901,501 
31,514,870 

$4,690,567 
9,254,382 
7,078,560 
1.683,866 
3,556,144 
9,629,662 
1,888,063 
4,545,117 
1,338,714 
2,677,577 

Percent. 

17.01 
8.45 

12.69 
8.96 

11.06 
9.28 
8.33 

11.63 
8.41 
8.41 

100  0 

Group  II 

49.7 

Group  III 

74-6 

Group  IV 

62.7 

Group  V 

65.0 

Group  VI 

64.5 

Group  VII 

40.9 

Group  VIII 

68.S 

Group  IX 

49.4 

Group  X 

Mi 

1 

Total 

1,313,610,118 

856,968,999 

456,641,119 

46,837,632 

10.01              68.8 

1 

1  Figures  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  covering  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1899;  the  territory  covered  by  the  different  groups  is  outlined  on  page  36. 


Chapter  III. 


DOUBLE  TAXATION. 

The  problems  arising  out  of  double  taxatiop  are  essentially  the  product  of  the 
complex  industrial  system  of  the  present  day.  New  complications  in  property 
rights  have  arisen,  which,  under  the  continued  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  property  tax,  have  resulted  in  much  injustice  and  confusion. 

Double  taxation  arises  from  two  sources — either  from  the  rex)eated  taxation  of 
the  same  class  of  subjects  by  the  same  governmental  authority,  or  from  the  taxa- 
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tion  of  the  same  class  of  subjects  by  competing  authorities.  The  latter  is  the 
outcome  of  the  modem  mobihty  of  capital  and  labor;  the  former  results  largely 
from  the  fact  that  property  and  certificates  of  ownership  in  property  in  their 
various  forms  have  both  become  the  objects  of  taxation. 

It  might  be  well  to  remark  at  this  x)oint  that  double  taxation  is  not  necessarily 
unjust  taxation.  This  fact  is  often  overlooked  in  the  use  of  a  ''phrase  which  is 
itself  brimful  of  duplicity  and  highly  convenient  for  sophistical  reasoners."  ^ 

A.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  BY  THE  SAME  JURISDICTION. 

1.  Doable  taxation  of  property  and  indebtedness. — It  is  almost  8Ui>erfiuous  to 
state  that  this  question  arises  only  under  the  property  tax.  One  of  its  phases  is 
the  taxation  of  corporate  property  and  corporate  indebtedness. 

In  the  taxation  of  individuals  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  in  the  assessment  of 
property  either  to  deduct  indebtedness  from  the  final  valuation  or  to  exempt 
indebtedness  from  taxation  when  the  total  prox)erty  is  taxed.  This  is  done,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  several  States,  to  avoid  what 
might  otherwise  be  unjust  double  taxation.  The  analogy,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  over  into  the  tsucation  of  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness  of  a  corpora- 
tion; a  distinction  between  corporate  and  individual  indebtedness  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  the  case  of  individuals  it  would  generally  be  unjust  to  tax  both 
projierty  and  mortgage  debt,  because  the  real  taxable  property,  when  the  mort- 
gage is  taxed,  is  only  the  surplus  above  indebtedness.  Corporate  bonded  debt  is 
a  portion  of  the  GorpoT&te  capital.  To  tax  indebtedness  of  this  character  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  stock  is  not  double  taxation,  for  the  capital  stock  is  representa- 
tive of  only  a  x>ortion  of  the  corporate  property.  To  tax  corporate  property  as 
well  as  indebtedness,  however,  is  another  question,  which  gives  rise  to  considera- 
tions very  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  taxation  of  both  property  and  capital 
stock.    This  will  come  up  later. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  tne  practice  among  the  States  to  forbid  the  exemption  of 
funded  debt  when  capital  stock  is  taxed.  A  number  of  States,  notably  Cauf omia, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  permit  individuals  to  deduct  indebtedness, 
but  forbid  the  same  practice  on  the  part  of  corporations.  This  policy  was  upheld 
in  the  California  courts  in  a  decision  which  pointed  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  individual  and  corporate  indebtedness.^  The  Utah  statute  which  for- 
bids the  deduction  of  bonds  in  the  listing  of  credits  illustrates  an  analogous 
practice. 

There  is  really  no  injustice  in  such  a  policy.  Injustice,  in  fact,  in  most  cases 
arises  from  the  opposite  practice.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  cited  the 
case  of  **  a  company  which  never  paid  a  dollar  of  State  tax  upon  capital  stock 
prior  to  1895.  The  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $44,999,350  and  $129,858,080  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  out- 
standing, the  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  being  $170,987,509,  was  the  owner  of 
429.59  miles  of  railroad,  extending  from  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  it 
being  the  connecting  link  between  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Erie  Railway  sys- 
tem and  competing  with  the  Lake  Shore,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  Of  the  total  mileage,  126.18  were  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  stated  before,  this  company  had  never  paid  to  the  State  a  tax  on  capital  stock 
or  bends,  because  it  was  claimed  that  this  property  was  '  bonded '  far  beyond  its 
actual  value,  and  therefore  the  capital  stock  was  worthless.  The  bonds  were 
owned  by  nonresidents  of  the  State,  and  therefore  not  taxable.  *  *  ♦  This 
case  is  given  as  an  example,  showing  how  many  corporations  have  heretofore 
escaped  taxation  by  reason  of  a  funded  debt,  which  is  capital  invited  by  the  stock- 
holders with  the  hoi)e  that  they  will  derive  additional  oenefit  from  such  added 
capital."* 

In  New  York,  as  concerns  the  local  taxation  of  capital  stock,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  its 
indebtedness  is  to  be  considered;  but  the  valuation  having  been  fixed,  only  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  not  the  amount  of  indebtedness  is  to  be  deducted 
therefrom.-*  Where,  however,  the  **  capital  stock  is  of  no  actual  value"  because 
of  indebtedness  exceeding  assets,  it  must  not  be  assessed.'^  This  is  applicable  only 
to  domestic  corx)orations. 

*-  -  -  —  — 

1  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  New  York  legislature,  1900,  p.  10. 

« Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  v.  Board  of  Equalization,  60  Cal.,  36. 

'Report  of  the  Auditor  Geneml  of  Pennsylvania  for  1897,  p.  vl. 

♦People,  ex  rel.  Broadway  and  C.R.  R.  Co.,  v.  Commissioners  of  Taxes  (1  Thomp.  &  C^635). 

^People,  ex  rel.  West  Side  and  Youkeis  Railway  Co.,  v.  Commiseiioners  of  Taxes  (31  Hun.,  32). 
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The  taxation  of  the  interest  on  bonds  involyes  the  same  principle  as  the  taxation 
of  the  bonds  themselves.  Interest  on  bonded  debt  as  fnlly  as  dividends  on  stock 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  corxK)rate  income  and  are,  as  much  as  the  latter, 
a  product  of  the  corporate  investment. 

2.  Doable  taxation  of  propertv  and  stock. — ^A  second  phase  of  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  the  same  class  of  subjects  by  the  same  jurisdiction  is  the  double  taxation  of 
property  and  of  capital  stock.  To  tax  a  corporation  on  its  property  and  at  the 
same  time  to  levy  a  tax  on  its  securities,  as  if  they  were  suostantive  and  inde- 
pendent property,  is  in  effect  unjust  double  taxation.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
corporate  property  and  capital  stock  are  not  identical.  As  brought  out  in 
Commonwealtn  t\  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,'  ''the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  a  coriwration  •  ♦  ♦  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  actual  value  or 
amount  of  property  which  a  corporation  may  own.  The  price  for  which  all  shares 
would  sell  may  greatly  exceed  the  a^^egate  of  the  corporate  property,  or  it  may  fail 
very  far  short  of  it.  Undoubtedly  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to  a  corpora- 
tion is  one  of  the  considerations  which  enter  into  the  market  value  of  its  shares, 
but  such  market  value  also  embraces  other  essential  elements.  *  *  *  It  is  tie 
estimate  put  on  the  potentiality  of  a  corporation,  on  its  cax)acity  to  avail  itself 
profitably  of  the  franchise,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  uses  its  privileges  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  which  materially  influences  and  often  controls  its  market  value." 

While  this  is  true,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  the  value  of  the  property  is 
bound  up  in  the  value  of  the  capital  stock,  i.  e.,  that  the  property  is  at  least  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  corporate  investment  which  capital  stock  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.  So  far  as  the  two  are  representative  of  the  same  taxable 
capacity,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  both  by  the  same  authority  would  be  unjust 
double  taxation. 

In  general,  the  legislation  and  legal  decisions  of  the  various  States  have  been 
adverse  to  double  taxation  of  this  character.  The  courts  of  Maryland  have  from 
the  beginning  followed  the  principle  that  a  tax  on  capital  stock  covers  a  tax  on 
property,  ana  that,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  both  at  the  same  time  is  unjust. 
In  a  number  of  States  (e.g.,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Vermont)  this  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  and  only  the  excess  of  capital  stock  over  property  is  taxed.  A 
recent  law  in  Wyoming  provides  that  the  property  of  domestic  corporations  shall 
be  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals:  *'  but 
the  capital  stock  of  such  corporations,  representing,  as  it  does,  simply  the  interests 
of  the  owner  thereof  in  the  property  of  such  corporation,  shall  not  be  taxed." 
In  California  the  taxation  of  both  property  and  capital  stock  has  been  declared 
by  statute  to  l)e  double  taxation,  oo  that  neither  the  corporation  nor  the  share- 
holder is  taxed  on  capital  stock  or  shares.  Colorado  follows  the  dictum  that  the 
taxation  of  tangible  property  and  of  shares  of  stock  is  not  double  taxation.  The 
opposite  is  the  practice  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  Florida  and  Idaho,  where  it  has 
been  declared  that,  when  corporations  are  taxed  on  their  property,  shares  of  stock 
in  those  corporations  shall  not  be  taxed.  In  Kansas,  shares  of  stock  are  taxable  to 
holders  after  property  deductions  have  been  made.  In  New  Jei*sey,  shares  of 
stock  are  not  assessed  against  holders  when  the  coiporation  is  taxed  on  its  projjerty 
and  franchise.  In  New  Mexico,  statute  provision  declares  that  when  a  corporation 
is  taxed,  either  on  its  property  or  on  its  capital  stock,  shareholders  are  not  to  be 
taxed  on  their  shares.  The  same  provision  is  made  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  a  few  other  States;  though  in  Tennessee 
a  legal  decision  *  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  State  may  lay  such  a  tax,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  to  the  contrary.  In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  capital  stock  and  shares  in  the  hands  of  holders. 
This  will  be  brought  up  again  later. 

Early  legal  opinion  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  adverse  to  a  tax  on  both  corporate 

Sroperty  and  capital  stock.  In  Pittsburg,  etc . ,  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania,'  the  court 
elivered  the  opinion  that  "  the  power  of  the  legislature  is  as  ample  to  tax  twice  as 
to  tax  once,  and  it  is  done  daily,  as  all  experience  shows.  Equality  of  taxation  is 
not  required  by  the  constitution."  But  the  general  trend  of  subsequent  decisions 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  instonce,  it  has  been  held**  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  corporations  representing  tangible  property  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
is  not  taxable  in  Pennsylvania:  and  further,*  that  **  capital  stock  represents  the 
franchises  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  company,"  affirming  several  previous 


1 12  Allen,  :i03. 
9  3  Pickle,  406. 
T.G  Pii.,  77. 

♦Common wealth  r.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (101  Pa.,  119)  and  Commonwealth  r.  Amerlenii  Dredging  (V). 
(122  Pa.,  J»7). 
A  Commonwealth  v.  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  R.  R.  Co.  (165  Pa.,  44). 
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decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  property  of  a  corporation  essential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  its  business  is  inclnded  in  its  capital  stock  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  sepa- 
rately taxed. 

Those  State  methods  which  tax  capital  stock  after  making  deductions  for  the 
value  of  property  locally  taxed  (as  in  Massachusetts) ,  act  as  a  discrimination  against 
individuals,  which  is  not  necessary  as  a  guard  against  double  taxation.  Individ- 
uals are  taxed  on  their  property  by  both  State  and  local  authorities.  The  analo- 
gous practice  in  the  case  of  corporations  would  be  local  taxation  on  its  present 
basis,  and  State  taxation  of  capital  without  property  deduction.  The  decision  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Cemetery  Co.*  very  well  expresses  this  view:  **A  tax  on  capital 
stock  is  a  tax  for  State  pui-poses  only,  so  that  local  taxation  upon  the  property  in 
which  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is  invested  is  not  double  taxation." 

B.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  BY  COMPETING  JURISDICTIONS. 

This  problem  is  one  in  which  possible  complications  are  numerous.  It  is  one 
which  may  arise  in  its  different  forms  between  foreign  States,  separate  common- 
wealths, or  separate  local  districts.  In  the  present  instance  those  questions 
which  come  up  among  the  several  States  are  the  important  ones. 

A  variety  of  practice  has  sprung  up  in  this  respect,  and  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  is  by  no  means  simple.  Professor  Selig^an  believes 
that  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  confusion  would  be  that  of  levying  the  tax  in  those 
districts  where  economic  interest  is  involved.  Such  a  plan  would  necessitate  a 
division  of  the  tax  between  the  place  of  domicile  of  a  corporation  and  the  place 
or  places  in  which  business  is  done  and  earnings  derived.  With  transportation 
companies  such  a  plan  might  be  followed  out  somewhat  in  the  following  manner: 
Regarding  the  domicile  of  the  company  as  the  place  of  its  incorporation,  let  the 
incorporation  tax — possibly  an  annual  sum — represent  that  portion  which  should 
go  to  the  State  of  domicile  of  the  corporation;  then  let  the  main  tax,  or  tax  proi)er, 
be  paid  to  the  State  or  States  in  which  the  cori>orate  business  is  carried  on.  Such 
a  plan  could  be  completely  realized  only  after  substantial  interstate  agreements 
have  been  reached  or  the  National  Government  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
There  is  thus  far  no  complete  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  States  on  any  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  question. 

1.  Interstate  taxation  of  corporate  property. — The  first  phase  of  the  problem 
arises  in  the  interstate  taxation  of  corporate  property.  As  concerns  real  estate 
the  interstate  feature  of  the  problem  is  a  simple  one,  the  universai  rule  being  that 
such  property  shall  be  taxed  where  situated.  An  early  New  York  decision  *  to 
the  effect  that  real  estate  is  not  to  be  assessed  at  a  company's  principal  place  of 
business,  but  where  it  lies,  shows  the  general  attitude  on  this  question.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property.  Here  the  practice  varies 
between  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  according  to  its  actual  situation,  as 
well  as  according  to  the  residence  or  domicile  of  its  owner;  i.  e.,  in  legal  termi- 
nology, according  to  the  principle  of  situs  or  that  of  mobilia  personam  sequuntur. 

In  New  York,  property  located  out  of  the  State  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
taxation  by  its  power;  and,  conversely,  the  personal  property  of  a  nonresident, 
situated  within  the  State,  may  be  taxed  by  it,  except  as  modified  by  statute  pro- 
vision.' It  has  been  further  held,  however,  that  to  exempt  the  personal  property 
of  a  corporation  because  it  is  outside  of  the  State,  the  change  of  location  must  be 
permanent  and  unequivocal.^  A  similar  decision  has  been  reached  in  Illinois.* 
In  Missouri,  likewise,  "  the  actual  situs  of  personal  property,  and  not  the  domicile 
of  the  owner,  determines  under  the  law  where  it  shall  be  taxed.* 

In  Pennsylvania  the  same  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  taxation  of  capi- 
tal stock.  The  court  has  decided  that  capital  stock  invested  in  real  estate  and  in 
other  railroads  outside  ot  the  State,  as  well  as  in  vessels,  barges,  etc.,  wholly  used 
outside  of  the  State,  is  not  subject  to  taxation  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  State 
where  it  exists  and  is  used.'  In  Maryland,  Kansas,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States  the  principle  of  situs  is  likewise  applied.    As  stated  in  a  prominent 

lijo  Pa.,  227. 

»  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Patterson  (11  Hun.,  527). 
th  tff^  **•  ^^'  ^*^y^  ^-  Commissioners  of  Taxes  (23  N.  Y.,  224).    It  would  appear  from  the  decision 
w»at  snips  at  sea,  registered  at  a  port  within  the  State,  and  consequently  having  no  situs  elsewhere, 
^'JJMtly  taxable  to  the  resident  owner. 

*  People  ex  rel.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (64  U.S.,541). 

•Supervisors,  etc.,  v.  Davenport  (40  III.,  197). 

! St.  Louis  t». Taylor's  Admre.  (47  Mo.,  594). 
U>mmonwealth  v.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Co.  (145  Pa.,  96) 
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legal  treatise,' ''  Personal  property,  permanently  remaining  in  a  State,  has  a  sitns 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  although  belonging  to  a  foreign  corporation.'* 

In  other  States,  however,  the  practice  of  taxing  domestic  companies  on  their 
entire  property,  regardless  of  its  location,  is  in  some  cases  applied,  so  that  t^e 
same  property  is  taxed  twice  by  different  States.  With  railroads  the  difficulty  is 
no  longer  of  particular  significane  so  far  as  concerns  tangible  personality  subject 
to  measurably  permanent  location,  but  with  rolling  stock  the  question  is  more 
complicated.  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  is  recognized  iti 
the  Tennessee  law  taxing  railroad  companies.  Real  estate  and  personalty  having 
stable  location  are  taxed  as  '*  localized  property,"  and  assessed  in  the  locality 
where  situated ;  property  having  no  actual  situs — ^i.  e., rolling  stock — ^is  known  as 
**  distributable  property.**  and  is  assessed  against  the  company  employing  it  on  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis.  In  those  States  where  rolling  stock  is  assessed  as  part  of 
a  general  railroad-property  valuation,  the  same  method  is  generally  employed. 

In  Marye  t*.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,''  it  was  decided  that  the 
situs  of  rolling  stock  may  be  fixed  in  whatever  locality  such  property  may  be 
brought  and  used  by  its  owner  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  found.  In  this 
particular  case  the  right  of  Virginia  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  not  allowed  on  the  gpround  that  the  Virginia  law  had 
application  only  to  domestic  corporations.  Bnt  in  respect  to  the  general  ri^ht  of 
a  State  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  foreign  corporations  employed  within  its  limits, 
the  court  said  that  **  it  would  certainly  be  competent  and  legitimate  for  the  State 
to  impose  upon  such  property,  thus  used  and  employed,  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  imposed  upon  other  similar  property  used  in  the  like  way  by  its 
own  citizens.'' 

In  the  State  railroad  freight  tax  cases,'  the  court,  referring  to  the  principle  of 
mooilia  personam  sequuntur,  says  that  ''it  may  be  doubted  very  reasonablv 
whether  such  a  rule  can  be  applied  to  a  railroad  corporation  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent hxialities  embraced  by  its  line  of  road;  ♦  ♦  *  the  rule  is  merely  the  law 
of  the  State  which  recognizes  it  *  *  *  [and]  therefore,  subject  to  legislative 
repeal."  In  Baltimore  .n  <l  Ohio  RaUroaa  Co.  v.  Allen,*  it  was  held  that  in 
the  case  of  a  leased  line,  rolling  stock  used  thereon  has  its  situs  there.  In  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Twombly,*  it  was  decided  that  cars  used  on  a  rail- 
road, and  owned  by  a  nonresident  of  any  State  in  which  they  are  employed, -are 
not  exempt  from  taxation  in  that  State  by  reason  of  their  being  instrumentalities 
used  exclusively  for  interstate  commerce. 

From  these  decisions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  rolling 
stock  used  at  all  within  their  borders  is  not  subject  to  narrow  restrictions.  The 
right  to  do  this  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  in  the  case  of  comx>anies  enga^ped  in 
mterstate  commerce  is  un^puted;  and  State  practice,  as  already  indicated,  is 
following  this  plan. 

The  rule  as  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  is,  that  their 
situs  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  their  home  port  of  registry,  or  if  unregistered, 
the  residence  of  their  owner.*  Somewhat  analogous  is  the  Pennsylvania  decision^ 
that  corporate  property  like  barges,  dredges  etc. ,  without  permanent  location  in 
any  place,  is  taxable  only  in  the  State  of  the  corporation's  domicile. 

2.  Interstate  taxation  of  corporate  securitieB. — The  second  phase  of  the  double 
taxation  of  the  same  class  of  subjects  by  competing  authorities  is  the  interstate 
taxation  of  corporate  securities.  The  evils  resulting  from  double  taxation  of 
this  character  have  l>een  so  generally  recognized  as  to  call  for  express  legi^tion 
on  the  subject  in  a  number  of  instances.  In  New  York  the  law  of  18^  (chap. 
42)  provided  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  on  their  entire  capital  stock,  in 
1885  this  was  so  amended  as  to  extend  only  to  that  portion  of  the  capital  stock 
employed  in  business  within  the  State.  A  court  decision  *  in  1887,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  1880,  held  that  the  entire  capital  stock,  and  not  the  portion 
of  it  employed  within  the  State,  was  the  legal  measure  of  business  done  within 
the  State.  Subsequent  legislation  came  around  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
1885  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  corporations. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  practice  has  uniformly  been  that  of  taxing  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  represented  by  business  done  in  the  State.  This  was 
given  judicial  sanction  in  Commonwealth  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  where  it  was  held 

» Pierce  on  Railroada 

«r27r.  S.,117. 

»92U.S.,607. 

*  22  Fed.  Rep.,  376. 

'^29Fed.Rep.,R'S8. 

«  Hays  r.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (17  Howard,  596). 

J  Commonwealth  v.  AmericAn  Dredging  Co.  (122  Pa.,  386). 

« People  V.  Horn  Silver  Minhig  Co.  (105  N.  Y.,  76). 
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that  the  *' power  of  taxation  is  limited  to  snbjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,"  ana  that  the  laws  of  the  State  were  not  intended  to  tax  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  a  foreign  corporation,  "  but  to  tax  the  property  of  snch  company,  that 
is,  its  capital  stock,  to  the  extent  that  it  brings  snch  property  within  the  State  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business.*'  In  the  case  of  transportation  companies  this 
has  generally  been  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  The  validity  of  this  method 
as  applied  in  Pennsylvania  was  aflteued  in  Erie  Railway  Co.  v.  Pa.,'  and  again 
in  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,'  where  it  was  held  that  the  capital  stock  of  a  trans- 
XX>rtation  company,  represented  by  its  equipment  used  interchangeably  within 
and  without  a  State,  is  taxable  unon  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis. 

The  same  conclusion  had  already  been  reached  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  Minot 
V.  P.  "W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.,'  where  it  was  held  that  the  taxation  of  capital  stock  on 
the  pro-rata  mileage  basis  is  "  a  rule  which,  though  an  arbitrary  one,  is  approx- 
imately just,  at  any  rate  is  one  which  the  legislature  of  Delaware  was  at  liberty 
to  adopt." 

In  Connecticut,  where  both  capital  stock  and  indebtedness  are  taxable,  trans- 
portation companies  are  assessed  upon  the  proportional  mileage  basis;  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  corporation  tax  law  generally  applies  to  entire  capital 
stock,  transportation  companies  are  assessed  on  only  a  mileage  proportion. 

The  application  of  this  method  in  the  taxation  of  telegraph  companies  has  been 
ai>held  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ^  as  analogous  to  its  use  in  the  case  of 
railroads.  Upon  the  whole,  the  method  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  avoiding 
interstate  complications,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  in  apportionment 
a  ton-mileage  basis  might  prove  preferable  in  the  case  of  railroads.  Administra- 
tive difficulties  might,  however,  counterbalance  any  advantages  from  this  source. 
In  the  case  of  telepnone  companies,  the  number  of  instruments  in  use  has  already 
been  adopted  in  certain  cases,  as  not  only  the  more  just  method,  but  the  most 
practicable  from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

Just  at  present  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  method  in  its  application  to  the 
taxation  of  express  companies,  as  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  several  States,  is 
being  threatened  in  a  contention  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Federal  court  in 
Indianapolis,  and  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
final  determination.  One  of  the  express  companies  operating  in  Indiana  claims 
that  under  the  Indiana  law  of  1893,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies, 
the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  capital  stock 
snbject  to  taxation,  shall  take  into  consideration  **  its  entire  mileage — ocean,  lake, 
and  river,  foreign  and  domestic,"  and  that  this  valuation  shall  be  that  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  value  which  the  length  of  its  lines  and  routes  within  the  State  of 
Indiana  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  lines  and  routes  of  the  company — ocean, 
lake,  and  river,  foreign  and  domestic*  Should  this  contention  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  the  taxable  value  would  be  so  materially  reduced  as  to  afford  a  very  insig- 
nificant revenue.  A  more  explicit  statement  in  the  law,  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
"  such  lines  or  routes  as  are  outside  the  State  of  Indiana,"  might  have  avoided 
this  difficulty. 

In  certain  States,  as  in  Illinois,  the  endeavor  to  avoid  the  repeated  State  taxa- 
tion of  capital  stock  has  resulted  in  the  exemption  of  the  capital  stock  of  foreign 
corporations  on  the  presumption  that  they  have  already  been  taxed  on  their  cap- 
ital stock  in  the  State  of  their  domicile.  In  other  States,  as  in  Rhode  Island, 
shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation  are  not  taxable  when  the  corporation  is  liable  to 
taxation  in  another  State;  in  Vermont  the  law  goes  even  further  and  provides 
that  shares  in  a  corporation  shall  not  be  taxed  when  either  that  corporation  or 
the  holders  of  shares  in  that  corporation  are  taxed  in  another  State. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  interstate  taxation  of  corporate  capital,  which  was 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is  the  question  of  the  taxation  by  a  State  of 
that  portion  of  a  corporation's  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by 
nonresidents  of  that  State.  On  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  distinction  between  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  which  has  been 
fruitful  of  many  difficulties  in  the  State  taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  taxation  of  capital  stock  or  of  shares  of  the  same,  the 
United  States  courts  have  uniformly  maintained,  in  hue  with  the  decision  in  the 
Delaware  Railroad  tax  case,  that  a  State  tax  on  shares  of  stock,  even  though 

121  Wall.,  402. 

S141  U.S..  18. 

S18  Wall.,  492. 

4 Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Mass.  (125  U.S..680). 

H  ?"  i?^P<>rt  of  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of  Indiana,  1899.  A  recent  letter  (Feb.l, 
1901)  irom  the  auditor  of  State  gives  the  information  that  the  case  has  made  very  slow  progress.  He 
Si^Jf^  G*J;*  ^*  ^he  intention  oi  the  State  to  contest  for  its  rights,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 

16a Q^ 
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held  by  nonre8i<lents  of  a  State,  is  a  tax  on  the  corporation  and  not  on  the  stock- 
holder, and  is  therefore  viJid.  In  New  Orleans  v.  Honston^  it  was  farther 
held  that  the  assessment  of  a  tax  ni>on  the  shares  of  holders  appearing  on  the 
books  of  a  company,  which  the  company  is  required  to  pay  irrespectiTe  of  anr 
dividends  or  profits  payable  to  the  shareholder  out  of  which  it  mignt  repay  itseli, 
is  sabstantially  a  tax  ni>on  the  corporation  itself.  In  United  States  r.  Railroad 
Company.'  however,  the  court  held  that  a  tax  on  dividends  or  interest  paid  by  a 
corporation  is  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  stockholder  or  the  bondholder  and  not  on 
the  income  of  the  corporation.  The  state  of  the  law  in  the  taxation  of  capital 
stock  (or  of  the  shares  conFtitnting  that  capital  stock),  therefore,  is  that  capi- 
tal stock  may  be  taxed  by  a  State  regardless  of  the  residence  of  the  holders  of 
shares. 

The  legal  status  of  a  tax  on  bonded  debt  for,  as  the  courts  would  sav,  on  the 
bonds  which  constitute  it)  has  been  quite  different.  Here  it  has  been  held  that 
a  State  can  not  tax  the  h^nds  of  a  corporation  held  by  nonresidents,  on  the 
ground  that  bonds  are  debts  owed  by  a  corporation,  the  property  of  its  creditors, 
and  therefore  taxable  only  in  the  State  of  the  domicile  of  those  creditors.'  In 
Bells  Gap  Railroad  Company  v.  Commonwealth,^  as  disting^uished  from  the  deci- 
sion in  New  Orleans  r.  Houston,  the  court  decided  that  a  tax  on  bonds,  though 
paid  by  the  corporation,  **  is  a  tax  on  the  bondholder  and  not  on  the  corporation," 
m  which  the  matter  of  collection  was  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  why  bonds  should  be  treated 
differently  from  stocks  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
early  Pennsylvania  decision  in  Maltby  v.  Reading  and  Columbus  Railroad  Com- 
pany^ would  seem  to  have  the  sounder  basis.  In  this  case  the  court  says: 
**  Corporate  stocks  are  property  here  though  owned  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 
*  *  *  But  loans  are  not  stocks,  and  yet  the  loans  and  stock  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany resemble  each  other  in  many  respects.  Both  are  subscribed  under  the 
authority  of  a  special  law,  and  both  are  so  far  capital  that  they  are  employed  for 
the  same  general  purpose.  The  certificate  of  stock  *  *  *  is  mere  paper 
evidence  of  property  existing  here.  *  *  *  Is  the  bond  ♦  ♦  ♦  anythmg 
more?  *  ♦  *  It  is  founded  upon  and  derives  its  value  from  a  mortgage,  but 
that  mortgage  is  here,  and  the  franchises  and  properties  which  the  mortgage 
binds  are  here  within  our  jurisdiction.  *  »  *  jNow,  although  loans  and  stocks 
are  distinguishable  for  many  purposes,  yet  the  le^slature  created  no  very  great 
solecism  in  treating  loans  as  taxable  property  within  our  jurisdiction.  ♦  ♦  » 
Corporate  loans,  though  in  some  sense  mere  debts,  are  like  moneys  at  interest, 
taxable  as  property." 

If,  however,  the  decision  of  the  United  Statt^s  Supreme  Court  in  Savings 
Society  i\  Multnomah  County*  should  be  held  to  applv to  corporate  bonds  as  well 
as  to  individual  mortgages,  the  former  attitude  of  the  court  will  have  been 
reversed.'  / 

But  leaving  the  Multnomah  County  case  out  of  consideration,  the  course  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  been  entirely  consistent.  In  Railroad  Company  v.  Col- 
lector,^ a  case  which  arose  over  the  Federal  revenue  law  of  1864  taxing  dividends, 
coupons,  etc.,  the  court  held  that  the  law  was  not  invalid  because  under  its  pro- 
visions the  tax  was  withheld  from  the  dividends  and  interest  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders  not  residing  in  this  country.  The  same  decision  was  reached  in 
U.  S.  V.  Erie  Railway  Co.*  In  this  case  Justice  Field  points  out  in  a  dissenting 
opinion  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  above  two  decisions  with  that  in  U.  S.  v. 
Railroad  Co.,^^  where  it  was  held  that  such  a  tax  was  a  tax  on  the  creditor  and 
not  on  the  corporation,  making  the  tax  under  the  law  in  question,  according  to  the 
opinion  arrived  at  in  the  case  before  the  court,  a  tax  on  nonresident  aliens. 

As  matters  stand,  leaving  the  Multnomah  County  case  still  in  doubt,  the  States 
may  tax  only  that  portion  of  a  corporation's  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by  resi- 
dents. Under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  courts,"  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  residence  of  its  bondholders  rests  with  the  corporation — i.  e,,  cor- 
porate loans  in  the  operation  of  the  law  are  assumed  to  be  held  by  residents  in  the 


U19U.S.,2fc,. 

« 17  Wall.,  33J. 

»RailroHd  Co.r  Pa.  (15  Wall.,  300). 

M.'V1U.S.,239. 

6 52  Pa..  140 

•1G9U.S.,421. 

7Seop.— . 

«10()U.S..595. 

»irx>U.S.,:J27. 

D  ^"..^l.^^ "' V  •-*■'     '^^**  ^^^  general  doctrine  is  to  be  found  In  Ha{ght  v.  R.  R. Co.  (6  Wall.,  lb\ and  In 
"  Common  wealth  r.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  (129  Pa.,  429). 
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absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  This  advantatge  is  more  than  connterbalanced, 
however,  by  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  State  is  placed  in  the  collection 
of  the  tax  on  resident  holders  of  bonds  in  a  foreign  corporation;  for  the  courts  of 
the  State  have  held  that  a  State  can  not,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  imi>o8e  xipon  a  foreign  corporation,  when  paying  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  in  another  State,  the  duty  of  deducting  from  the  interest  paid  out,  the 
amount  assessed  upon  that  portion  of  the  bonded  capital  held  by  residents  of  the 
first-mentioned  State.  ^ 

Should  future  developments  along  the  line  of  the  Multnomah  County  case  fail 
to  solve  these  difficulties,  there  still  remains  a  way  of  partially  avoiding  them  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  Connecticut  in  the  matter.    There  transportation  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  a  valuation  equal  to  such  portion  of  the  market  value  of  the 
capital  stock  and  debt  as  is,  in  the  economic  sense,  employed  in  business  within  the 
State.     In  the  case  of  railroads  this  is  determined  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 
3.  Interstate   taxation  of  receipts. — The   interstate   taxation  of  corporate 
receipts,  earnings,  or  income  is  anotner  phase  of  the  double  taxation  of  the  same 
class  of  subjects  by  competing  authorities.    This  question  has  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  courts.    The  first  case  of  impor- 
tance arose  in  1872  over  the  Pennsylvania  law  laying  a  tax  on  merchandise 
according  to  tonnage.    In  this  case'  it  was  decided  that  an^r  State  tax  upon 
freight  taken  up  in  one  State  to  be  carried  into  another  State  is  an  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.    In  the  same  year  it 
was  decided  in  another  case  ^  that  a  State  tax  on  the  groBs  receipts  of  a  railway  is 
not  unconstitutional,  even  though  those  receipts  accrue  in  part  from  freights  for 
transportation  from  State  to  State.    Although  the  company  which  was  thus  taxed 
was  a  domestic  corporation,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  decision  that 
the  court  was  desirous  of  making  any  express  distinction  between  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations.    The  court  says:  *' While  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  tax 
upon  interstate  tranroortation  is  invalid,  there  seems  to  be  no  stronger  reason  for 
denying  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  the  fruits  of  such  transportation  after  they 
have  become  intermingled  with  the  general  property  of  the  carrier  than  there  is 
for  denying  her  power  to  tax  goods  wliich  have  oeen  imported  after  their  original 
package  has  been  broken  and  after  1  'ley  have  been  mixed  with  the  mass  of  per- 
sonal property  in  the  country."    In  the  present  case  "the  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  company;  laid  upon  i\  fund  which  has  become  the  property 
of  the  company,  and  possibly  expended  in  improvements  or  put  out  at  interest." 
Had  the  aecision  reached  in  this  case,  at  least  in  its  probable  implication,  been 
followed  in  subsequent  cases  the  present  difficulties  which  are  constantly  arising 
when  a  State  seeks  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a  foreign  corporation 
from  business  other  tlum  that  transacted  wholly  within  that  State  would  have 
been  avoided;  but  a  narrower  interpretation  has  since  been  put  upon  this  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court.    In  a  later  case*  it  wac  held  that  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  unconstitutional  if  those  receipts  are  in  part 
the  proceeds  of  interstate  traffic.    In  the  decision  it  was  stated  that  in  the  earlier 
case  the  tax  was  upheld  because  the  company  in  the  controversy  was  a  domestic 
conx>ration,  and  tnat,  therefore,  the  tax  was  a  franchise  tax.    In  Philadelphia 
and  Southern  Steamship  Company^  the  same  ground  wao  taken;  but  it  was  fur- 
ther held  that  the  decision  in  the  Railway  Gross  Receipts  Tax  Case  was  legally 
unsound  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  analogy  of  goods  removed  from  the 
ori^nal  package  (as  held  in  Bi'own  v,  Maryland,  13  Wheat.,  419).    Other  later 
decisions  take  tne  same  ground. 

In  a  more  recent  case,*  decided  in  1891,  the  Maine  tax  was  upheld  on  the  old 
ground  that  the  tax  was  a  franchise  tax,  the  real  party  in  the  litigation  being  a 
domestic  corporation.'  It  was  implied  in  the  decision,  however,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
one.    Judge  Field,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

**The  privilege  of  exercising  the  franchises  of  a  corporation  within  a  State  is 
generally  one  of  value,  and  often  of  great  value,  and  the  subject  of  earnest  con- 
tention. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  corporation  should  be  made  to  pay  some 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  government.  As  the  gpranting  of  the  privilege 
rests  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  State,  whether  the  corporation  be  of 

1  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Weatem  R. R.  Ck>.  v.  Pa.  (158  Pa.,  G28) . 
« State  Freight  Tax  (15  Wall.,  232). 
■State  Tax  on  Railway  Groes  Receipts  (15  Wall.,  28^1). 
«Faivor.  Michigan  (121  U.  S.,  230). 

•Maine  v.* Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  (142  U.  S.,  217). 
7  The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Company. 
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exception  of  mannf^tnring  corporatioiiB.  as  do  Lonisiana,  Maine,  North  Caro- 
lina, Wyoming,  and  other  States  with  corporations  generally. 

Some  States  apply  different  roles  to  different  corporations.  Vermont,  for 
instance,  expressly  exempts  railroad  stocks,  and  Kentncky  stocks  in  tel^^ph, 
telephone,  and  express  companies.  Then,  too,  in  some  States  (e.  g.,  Looisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Rhode  ledand)  certain  property  deductions  are 
made  in  determining  the  taxable  value  of  shares. 

In  Massachusetts  a  distinction  is  made  between  domestic  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. The  former  pay  a  tax  on  capital  stock  as  a  whole,  and  shareholders  are 
exempt.  Resident  snareholders  in  the  latter  are,  as  far  as  possible,  assessed  and 
taxed  by  the  local  tax  officers.  The  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897  made 
the  following  comment  on  this  system. 

*  *  *  *'  If  all  the  States  followed  the  Massachusetts  method  in  taxing  cor- 
porations and  securities,  it  is  evident  that  throughout  the  country  all  ^lares 
owned  by  persons  living  outside  the  State  where  the  corporation  was  chartered 
would  be  doubly  taxed;  taxed  first  to  the  corporation  in  the  State  where  organ- 
ized, taxed  second  to  every  owner  who  lived  outside  that  State.  The  Common- 
wealth by  its  own  corporation  tax  has  estopx>ed  itself  from  denying  that  its 
system  of  taxing  shares  involves  double  taxation.' 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  were  at  first  very  leniently  inclined  in  their 
deciHious  toward  the  double  taxation  of  corporation  and  security  holder;  but  that 
ground  has  since  been  abandoned.  In  Tennessee  v.  Whitworth,'  the  Supi^eme 
Court  held  that  double  taxation  is  not  to  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  special 
statutory  provision  to  that  effect.  In  New  Orleans  v.  Houston,*  the  court  held 
that  a  tax  on  the  holdings  of  shareholders  paid  by  a  corporation,  irrespective  of 
the  dividends  payable  to  the  shareholders,  is  substantially  a  tax  upon  the  corpora- 
tion itself;  and  again,  in  the  same  case.  '*  It  is  well  settled  bv  the  decisions  of  this 
court,  that  the  property  of  shareholders  in  their  shares,  and  the  property  of  the 
corjwration  in  its  capital  stock,  are  distinct  property  interests; "  but  the  right  to 
tax  both  is  not  to  be  presumed  imless  such  "is  the  legislative  intent,  clearly 
expressed." 

As  regards  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  bonds  and  of  bonded  debt,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  uniformly  held  (at least  up  to  the 
Multnomah  County  case)  that  a  tax  on  bonds,  even  whenpaid  by  the  corporation, 
is  a  tax  on  the  bondholder  and  not  on  the  corporation,  lliis  principle  is  followed 
in  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  tax  is  levied  against  the  corporation  on  a  valuation  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness,  a  tax  on  bonds,  assessed  against  bondhold- 
ers, has  been  declared  not  to  involve  double  taxation. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  tax  securities  is  as  involved  as  it  is 
important.  Upon  the  surface,  the  most  practicable  plan  should  appear  to  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  tax  property  of  this  type,  and  in  its  stead  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  a  plan  to  tax  the  corporation  directly  to  the  full  extent  of  its  tax- 
able capacity.* 


1  Re(K)rt  of  MaasachUM'tUs  tax  commiHaion  of  1897,  p.  79. 

«117  U.S.,  136. 

»119U.S..2(V). 

4  The  (lisciisMion  of  this  question  by  the  MaasachusettB  Tax  CommiaBion  of  1897,  is  eminently  s«ne 
Among  other  things,  the  Commiwnon  nays:  "  It  is  a  l&Tge  and  difficult  question  of  public  policy  and 
public  ex]>e<liency.  It  arisen  not  only  as  to  shares,  but  as  to  bonds,  as  to  loans  on  the  pled^  of  prop- 
erty outside  the  StAte,  as  to  securities  of  various  sorts.  In  our  great  federal  union,  with  a  Govern- 
ment partly  national,  partly  State,  we  find  vast  masses  of  property  owned  wholly  or  in  part,  directly 
or  inairectly.  by  pen<on.s  livin^j  outside  the  State  where  the  property  Is  situated,  in  justice  to 
individuals,' in  comity  toward  sister  States,  in  the  practical  admlnLstration  of  the  tax  sj'stem,  what 
should  be  our  general  position  as  to  such  property?    *    *    * 

"  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  entire  exemption  from  all  taxation  of  foreign  stocks  and 
other  securities;  but  we  are  unhesitatingly  of  opinion  that  the  present  me(hod  of  taxing  them  is  bad 
in  principle  as  well  as  ineffective  in  practice.    *    *    • 

"  We  believe  that  the  profK^sed  system  of  rigid  enforcement  by  State  assessment  would  not  acoom- 

glish  its  object,  and  that,  qi^te  apart  from  the  desirability  of  the  end  proposed^  the  result  would  be 
•uitle&s  and  disappointing.    *    *    * 

"  We  can  not  conceive  a  system  more  demoralizing  to  the  taxpayers,  than  that  for  collecting  on  secur- 
ities, by  rigid  Fwom  retunis,  taxes  of  the  present  sort  at  the  present  rate.    *   *   * 

"The  problem  is,  how  to  discover  methods  which  are  not  punitive  and  of  double  effect  in  their 
mode  of  levy,  which  are  practicable  and  smooth-working  in  their  administration,  and  which  shall 
secure  as  near  an  approacn  to  justice  as  is  attainable  in  view  of  the  complex  ownere^p  of  ptroperty  in 
modem  times."    (Report  of  Massachusetts  Tax  Commission  of  1897,  p.  80,  et  seq.) 
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Chapter  IV. 
SUmABT  OF  EXI8TIH0  LEGISLATIOV. 

a.  railroad  companies. 

Of  the  48  States  and  Territories,  the  tax  systems  of  which  have  been  outlined 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  84  levy  taxes  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  valuation^  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  proi)ertjr  and  franchise,  as  determined  by  a  State  board  of  assessment. 
In  three  cases  (Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia)  this  tax  is  supplemented  by  taxes 
on  receipts,  and  in  one  case  (Vermont)  it  is  alternative  with  a  tax  on  recei|)ts. 

Twelve  States  levy  taxes  determined  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts.'  In  six  *  of 
these  States  this  tax  is  onlv  supplementary  to  a  tax  levied  on  some  other  basis, 
and  in  one  ^Vermont)  it  is  iJtemative  with  a  tax  on  the  cash  valuation  of  proi)erty 
and  franchise.  In  the  remaining  five  States  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  system.  It  might  be  added  that  in  Vermont,  where  this  tax  is 
alternative  with  another  system,  railroad  companies  actuaUy  pay  the  tax  on  the 
basis  ofgross  receipts. 

New  ^ork  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  according  to  dividends,  supplemented 
by  a  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

Massachusetts  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  at  its  market  value,  with  deductions 
for  property  locally  taxed. 

Pennsylvania  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  supplemented  by  a 
tax  on  gross  receipts. 
Connecticut  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  total  indebtedness. 
Delaware  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  supplemented  by  a  net  earnings  tax,  a 
tax  on  passengers,  and  a  sx)ecific  tax  on  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  net  earnings  tax,  as  applied  to  railroads,  is  to  be  found  in  but  a  single 
State  (Delaware),  and  there  only  as  a  feature  of  a  wider  system. 

Three  States  and  one  Territory  (Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico) 
still  cling  to  the  primitive  system  of  the  general  property  tax,  as  applied  to  the 
taxation  of  individuals.  In  Texas,  however,  there  is  an  additional  State  tax  on 
gross  receipts. 

In  those  cases  where  franchises  are  taxed,  capital  stock,  earnings,  and  indebted- 
ness are  considered,  in  different  States  according  to  different  rules,  in  arriving  at 
a  cash  valuation  ux)on  which  to  assess  the  tax. 

All  of  the  more  progressive  States  have  abandoned  mere  property  valuation  as 
the  basis  for  the  taxation  of  their  transportation  companies. 

Generally,  railroad  property  not  usea  for  railroad  purposes  or  not  situated  on 
the  main  stem  is  locally  taxed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
property  of  individuals. 

Where  railroad  propertv  is  equalized  or  assessed  by  State  officials  and  the  tax 
is  computed  and  collected  locally,  the  average  value  per  mile  of  road  is  determined 
for  esch  company.  The  value  of  the  ridlroad  property  in  any  particular  tax  dis- 
trict is  then  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis,  and  the  tax  is  levied  at  the 
usual  rate  for  State  and  local  purposes. 

Where  taxes  are  levied  on  capital  stock,  debt,  earnings,  or  rolling  stock,  and 
nsually  where  levied  on  cash  valuation  of  projwrty,  railroads  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  of  a  State  are  assessed  on  the  portion  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
mileage  of  line  within  the  State  to  total  mileage  of  line. 

B.  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Of  those  States  where  express  provision  is  made  for  the  taxation  of  these  com- 
panies b^  State  authorities,  27  levy  a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  line.  Of  these, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  arrive  at  this 
valuation  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  fixed  value  per  mile  of  wire ;  Idaho.  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Virginia  levy  the  tax  on  property 

^Alabama,  Arizona, Arkansas, California,  Colorado,  Florida, Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Neoraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire, 
«ew  Jersey  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
■^f' Utah,  Vermont,  Vinrinia,  Washington  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

^■Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Ver- 
"^JSJj  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

*M8ifl5lppi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Viiglnia. 
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valnation,  generally  determined  on  the  mileage  basis :  Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa. 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  levy  the  tax  on  a 
valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In  Vermont  this  is  alternative  with  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts.  Ohio  levies  a  tax  on  cash  valnation  of  line,  which  is  virtnally 
a  capitalization  of  earning  capacity  (earnings  are  capitalized  at  6  per  cent) . 

In  18  States  *  these  companies  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia  this  is  called  a  **  license  tax."  In  West  Virginia  it  is  appli- 
cable only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  Texas  the  tax  is  on  the  proceeds  of  sejiarate 
messages. 

In  five  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  specific 
privilege  or  license  taxes  are  levied.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  tins  is  levied  at 
a  certain  sum  per  mile  of  line.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Mississippi,  except  that 
a  fixed  sum  is  levied  when  the  length  of  the  line  is  in  excess  of  1,000  miles.  In 
Montana  this  is  a  local  tax  levied  on  instruments  of  transmission. 

In  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  these  companies  are  taxed  on  capital  stock, 
and  in  Indiana  on  the  capitalized  value  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  with 
property  deductions.  In  Massachusetts  (so  far  as  concerns  domestic  corpora- 
tions) ,  m  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  provisions  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  law  are  applicable. 

In  those  States  where  there  is  no  express  provision  for  the  taxation  of  these 
companies  the  property  tax  as  applied  to  individuals  is  in  force. 

C.  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  laws  of  24  States  provide  for  a  tax  based  on  cash  valuation  of  propertv  or 
of  property  and  franchise.  In  California,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  this  valua- 
tion is  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Connecticut  a  valuation  set  on 
instruments  is  incluaed.  In  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia  this  valuation  is  a  valuation  of  property 
generally  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and 
Washington  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In 
Mississippi  the  valuation  is  graded  according  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  and 
in  Ohio  it  is  a  valuation  determined  upon  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  as  in  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies.^ 

Thirteen  States'  levy  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana  and  New  Jersey 
this  is  called  a  *'  license  tax." 

In  Florida,  Georgia,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  license  taxes  are 
levied  on  these  companies.  In  Florida  this  is  a  gpraded  tax  based  on  the  amount 
of  capital  stock.  In  Montana  and  Virginia  it  is  levied  on  instruments.  In  Texas 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  annual  sum  to  the  counties.  In  Georgia  there  is  a 
tax  on  instruments  in  addition  to  the  annual  license  tax. 

In  Indiana  these  companies  are  taxed  on  a  capitalized  value  of  stock  and  bonds, 
and  in  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  capital  stock. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  these  companies  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  that  tax.  In  those  States  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies 
is  not  the  subject  of  express  provision  the  general  property  tax  applies. 

D,  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

In  19  States*  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana 
and  New  Jersey  this  is  called  a  *'  license  tax."  In  West  Virginia  the  tax  applies 
only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  New  Mexico  it  amounts  practically  to  a  tax  on 
net  receipts.  In  a  number  of  these  States,  also,  the  tax  is  supplemented  by  the 
usual  property  tax,  general  corporation  tax,  or  franchise  tax. 

In  eight  States — Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia — a  tax  on  each  cash  valuation  is  provided  for. 
In  Missouri  the  valuation  is  upon  property  and  franchise;  in  Ohio  upon  capitalized 
earnings;  in  South  Dakota  earnings  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  Virginia 
the  valuation  is  on  property, 

Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  levy  specific  license  taxes,  and  North  Dakota 
a  license  tax  graded  according  to  population.  Tennessee  levies  a  privilegre  tax 
based  on  the  mileage  over  which  business  is  done. 


» Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  C^olina,  Ohio  Pennsvl- 
vanla,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virghila,  and  West  Vir^nia. 

2  Alabama,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

8 Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mar>'land,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Misnouri  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 
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Arkansas,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these  companies  on  capital 
stock,  and  Indiana  and  Iowa  on  the  capitalized  value  of  stock  and  bonds.  In 
those  States  where  there  are  general  corporation  tax  laws  these  companies  are 
taxed  nnder  the  provisions  of  those  laws. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies  are  taxed  nnder  the  general 
prox>erty  tax  in  Uie  same  manner  as  individuals. 

E.  SLEEPING,  PARLOR,  AND  DINING  CAR  COMPANIES. 

Tbese  companies  are  taxed  in  10  States  *  on  gross  receipts.  In  New  Jersey  the 
tax  is  termed  a  ''licensed  tax." 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  levy 
a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  cars  employed  within  their  boundaries.  In  South 
Dakota  earnings  are  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  venation. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these 
companies  on  their  capital  stock;  Indiana  at  the  capitalized  value  of  stock  and 
bonds,  and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  (so  far  as  concerns 
domestic  corporations)  under  the  general  corporation  tax  laws  of  those  States. 

I>elaware  levies  a  license  tax  on  the  Pullman  Company;  Mississippi,  a  specific 
privilege  tax  in  addition  to  a  privilege  tax  on  a  mileage  basis;  and  Tennessee,  a 
specific  privilege  tax. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies,  when  taxed  at  all,  are 
taxed  on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  incuviduals. 

F.  FREIGHT  LINE  AND  EQCTIPMENT  COMPANIES. 


In  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ard  Vermont  these  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  gross  receipts.  In  Vermont  the  tax  is  alternative  with  a  tax 
on  property  and  franchise. 

Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these  companies  on  capital  stock.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts (so  far  as  concerns  domestic  corporations) ,  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia the  general  corporation  tax  laws  have  application. 

In  New  Jersey  these  comnanies  are  taxed  on  a  cash  valuation  of  their  property, 
including  rolling  stock,  ana  in  Vermont  a  tax  on  property  and  franchise  is  alter- 
native with  the  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies,  when  taxed  at  all,  are  taxed 
on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

G.  NAVIGATION  COMPANIES.  J 

These  companies  are  in  general  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  water  craft  and 
other  property.  In  certain  States,  however,  specific  provision  is  made  for  their 
taxation,  either  complementary  to  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax  on  property. 

In  Virginia  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  net  earnings.  In  Delaware 
canal  companies  are  taxed  on  their  net  earnings,  and  all  navigation  companies 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  passenger  tax  law.  In  Rhode  Island  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  subject  to  a  net  earnings  tax,  as  are  vessels  in  gen- 
eral in  Connecticut.  In  Kentucky  navigation  companies  are  subject  to  the  usual 
corporate  franchise  tax.  In  Georgia  a  license  tax  is  levied  on  steamboat  compa- 
nies, and  in  Florida  a  license  tax  on  tonnage  of  vessels.  Maine  and  Minnesota 
also  levy  taxes  on  tonnage.  In  Illinois  navigation  companies,  and  in  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  canal  companies,  are  taxed  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  railroad  compa- 
nies are  taxed  in  those  States.  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ver- 
mont tax  navigation  companies  on  gross  receipts.  In  Vermont  this  tax  is 
alternative  with  a  tax  on  propertv  and  franchise,  and  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  supplementary  to  the  general  corporation  tax.  In  Massachusetts 
domestic  companies  are  taxed  under  the  corporation  tax  law. 

North  Carolina  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  West  Virginia  on  property  and 
capital  stock,  and  Missouri  varied  wharfage  taxes  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State. 


4 


1  Florida.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
exas.  and  Vermont. 
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valuation,  generally  determined  on  the  mileage  basis ;  Colorado,  Florida.  Icm. 
Mississippi,  Missonri,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  levy  the  tax  cs.  k 
valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In  Vermont  this  is  alternative  with  a  lai 
on  gross  receipts.  Ohio  levies  a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  line,  which  is  vinu^ 
a  capitalization  of  earning  capacity  (earnings  are  capitalized  at  6  per  cent). 

In  18  States  ^  these  companies  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana.  Nev 
Jersey,  and  Virginia  this  is  called  a  *^  license  &x."  In  West  Virginia  it  i5  appli- 
cable only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  Texas  the  tax  is  on  the  x^roceeds  of  sepanre 
messages. 

In  five  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  speei& 
privilege  or  license  taxes  are  levied.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  this  is  levied  &t 
a  certain  sum  per  mile  of  line.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Mississippi,  except  tha: 
a  fixed  sum  is  levied  when  the  length  of  the  line  is  in  excess  of  1 ,000  miles.  la 
Montana  this  is  a  local  tax  levied  on  instruments  of  transmission. 

In  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  these  companies  are  taxed  on  capital  sto<^ 
and  in  Indiana  on  the  caintalized  value  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  witb 
property  deductions.  In  Massachusetts  (so  far  as  concerns  domestic  corpora- 
tions) ,  m  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  provisions  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  law  are  applicable. 

In  those  States  where  there  is  no  express  provision  for  the  taxation  of  theec 
companies  the  property  tax  as  applied  to  individuals  is  in  force. 

C.  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  laws  of  24  States  provide  for  a  tax  based  on  cash  valuation  of  propertv  or 
of  property  and  franchise.  In  California,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  this  valua- 
tion is  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Connecticut  a  valuation  set  on 
instruments  is  incluaed.  In  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  New^  Hamp- 
shire, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia  this  valuation  is  a  valuation  of  property 
generally  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Uteh,  and 
Washington  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In 
Mississippi  the  valuation  is  gpraded  according  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  and 
in  Ohio  it  is  a  valuation  determined  upon  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  as  in  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies.^ 

Thirteen  States  *  levy  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana  and  Kew  Jersey 
this  is  called  a  ''  license  tax." 

In  Florida,  Georgia,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  license  taxes  are 
levied  on  these  companies.  In  Florida  this  is  a  graded  tax  based  on  the  amouot 
of  capital  stock.  In  Montana  and  Virginia  it  is  levied  on  instruments.  In  Texas 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  annual  sum  to  the  counties.  In  Georgia  there  is  a 
tax  on  instruments  in  addition  to  the  annual  license  tax. 

In  Indiana  these  companies  are  taxed  on  a  capitalized  value  of  stock  and  bonds, 
and  in  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  capital  stock. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  these  companies  are  subjert  to 
the  provisions  of  that  tax.  In  those  States  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies 
is  not  the  subject  of  express  provision  the  general  property  tax  applies. 

D.  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

In  19  States'  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  cross  receipts.  In  Louisiana 
and  New  Jersey  this  is  called  a  "  license  tax,"  In  West  Virginia  the  tax  applies 
only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  New  Mexico  it  amoimts  practically  to  a  tax  on 
net  receipts.  In  a  number  of  these  States,  also,  the  tax  is  supplemented  by  the 
usual  property  tax,  general  corporation  tax,  or  franchise  tax. 

In  eight  States — Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia — a  tax  on  each  cash  valuation  is  provided  for. 
In  Missouri  the  valuation  is  upon  property  and  franchise;  in  Ohio  upon  capitalized 
earnings;  in  South  Dakota  earnings  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  Virginia 
the  valuation  is  on  property. 

Floiida,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  levy  specific  license  taxes,  and  North  Dakota 
a  license  tax  graded  according  to  population.  Tennessee  levies  a  privilege  tax 
based  on  the  mileage  over  which  business  is  done. 

1  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  Pennsy^ 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

■Alabama,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Owolina. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

"Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mi<aiODn  Xe*" 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
'Vest  Virginia. 
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License  tax, — ^Railroad  companies  also  iny  a  license  tax  on  gross  earnings  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  railroad  commission.  > 

Local  taxation^ — Railroad  real  estate  and  personalty  not  in  the  right  of  way 
are  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  A  local  tax  also  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  valu- 
ations apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  an  annnal  privilege  tax  of  $1  ^r  mile  of  line 
when  that  line  is  150  miles  or  less  in  length.  Lines  of  over  150  nules  pay  at  the 
same  rate  in  addition  to  a  specific  tax  of  $500.  These  taxes  are  in  addition  to  the 
nsnal  local  license  and  property  taxes. 

Telephone  Companies. 

These  companies  (as  well  as  canal,  bridge,  and  ferry  companies)  pay  a  tax  on 
gross  income  at  the  nsoal  proi)erty  rate.^ 

They  are,  besides,  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  proi)erty  and  receipts, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  a  proi)erty  valuation  is  arrived  at  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion.* 

A  license  tax  in  towns  and  cities  is  levied  as  follows:  In  places  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants or  over,  $25;  less  than  20,000  and  more  than  10,000,  $10;  other  places,  $5.* 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  report  their  property  and  receipts  to  the 
State  auditor.    The  tax  is  further  administered  as  in  the  case  of  railroads.* 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  are  also  required  to  pay,  to  the  State,  50 
cents  per  mile  of  line  when  that  line  is  150  miles  or  less  in  length;  and  further, 
all  lines  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length  pay  the  sum  of  $250.' 

Sleeping-car  companies.'^ 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  privilege  tax  of  $1,250,  and  are  taxed  in  addi- 
tion on  prox)erty  in  the  usual  way. 

Other  corporations.* 

Other  corporations  pay  a  license  tax,  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  naid 
up  capital  stock.  The  tax  begins  with  a  rate  of  $10  upon  companies  whose  paia  up 
capital  stock  is  under  $10,000,  and  rises  gradually  to  a  tax  of  $500  upon  com- 
panies whose  capital  stock  amounts  to  $1,000,000  or  over. 

ARIZONA. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Exemptixm,^^ — Railroads  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  10  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  full  annual 
reports  of  property  used  in  operation  to  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization, 
by  whom  a  valuation  is  set  on  propertv  and  franchises.  Rolling  stock  is  valued 
on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  total  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the  coun- 
ties for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usual  tax  rates. 

Local  taxation, — ^Property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed. 

Telegraph  companies.^' 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  counties  at  a  certain  rate  per 
mile  of  lint. 

ARKANSAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVLSIONS. 

The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall  not  be  surrendered 
nor  suspended.     (Art.  XVI,  sec.  7.) 

State  aid.— The  State  shall  never  assume  nor  pay  the  indebtedness  of  any  cor- 
poration, nor  release  any  corporation  from  its  liabilities  to  the  State.  (Art.  XII, 
8ec.  12.) 

The  liability  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation  to  the  State  shall  never  be 
exchanged  nor  remitted.     (Art.  V,  sec.  33.) 

^  Code  of  1896,  sec.  3489.  i  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

*  Ibid.,  sees.  3964-3973.  « Ibid.,  p.  178. 

*Law8  of  1898-99,  p.  169.  •  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona  (1887),  par.  2649. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  60.  w  Laws  of  1899,  p.  79. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  170.  "  Ibid.,  par.  2647. 
•Ibid.,  p.  193. 
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Except  as  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  never  be  interested  in  the  stock  of 
any  corporation  or  association.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  7.)  

The  State  shall  never  loan  its  credit  for  any  purpose  whatever.  (Art.  XVI, 
sec.  1.) 

Taxes  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  valne.  (Art. 
XVI,  sec.  5.) 

Rolling  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  personalty.     (Art.  XVII,  sec.  11.) 

jReporrn  of  railroad  comiHtnies. — Railroads  shall  make  annual  reports  of  their 
acts  and  doings  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.     (Art.  XVII,  sec.  13.) 

Ijocal  atd.—iio  local  division  shall  take  stock  in,  obtain,  or  grant  money  for, 
or  loan  its  credit  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual.  (Art.  XII,  sec. 
5.    See  also  Art.  XVI,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompaniee. 

Listinq,  valuation,  e/c' — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  sec- 
retary or  State  sworn  schedules  of  property  on  the  right  of  way  and  of  rolling 
stock  (both  hired  and  leased) ,  includmg  a  statement  of  the  actual  aggregate  valne 
of  the  various  elements  of  railroad  property.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners  fix  a  valuation,  which  is  apportioned 
among  the  local  districts  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usual  prop- 
ertv  taxes.  Rolling  stock  is  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  In  case  of 
failure  to  list,  witnesses  may  be  summoned  and  books,  records,  etc. ,  examined. 

Local  taxation, — Real  estate  and  personaltv  not  in  the  right  of  way  are  assessed 
and  taxed  locally.^     A  l(K3al  tax  is  levied  also  on  the  valuation  apportioned  by 

the  State. 

Telegraph,  ezpresB,  and  sleeping-car  companies.' 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State.  Thev  are  taxed  upon  their 
capital  stock  (i.  e.,  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  thereof  employed  within  the 
State).  The  real  and  personal  property  of  these  companies  is  taxed  where  situ- 
ated, as  Ib  the  similar  property  of  telephone  companies. 

CALIFORNIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — No  grant  of  money  or  property  shall  ever  be  made  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  any  corporation  not  exclusively  under  State  control.  (Art.  IV, 
sec.  22.) 

The  State  shall  neither  give  nor  lend,  nor  authorize  the  ^ving  or  lending  of  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association;  nor  shall  the  State 
subscribe  to  stock  in  a  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  31.    See  also  Art.  XII,  sec.  13.) 

Taxes  on  property  and  franchises. — ^All  property  in  the  State  shall  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value — franchises,  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  and  all 
other  property  included.     (Art.  13,  sec.  1.) 

Lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  separately  assessed.     (Art.  18,  sec.  2.) 

The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes  on  real 
property  by  installments.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  7.) 

Tne  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  shall 
be  asst»saed  at  their  actual  value  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  (provided  for 
in  sec.  9);  which  valuation  shall  be  apx)ortioned  among  the  local  districts  on  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  10.) 

Every  obligation  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  except  as  to  railroads  and  quasi- 
public  corporatiouSj  shall  be  taxed  at  its  value,  ana  the  collateral  property  shall 
be  taxed  at  its  value  less  the  value  of  the  obligation.      Art.  XIII,  sec.  4.) 

Jnromes.— Incomes  may  be  taxed  as  prescribed  by  law.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  11.) 

Railu^y  rej[X)rts  and  accounts. — The  State  railjoad  commissioners  ahall  have 
power  to  summon  persons  and  papers,  and  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of 
railway  accounting.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  22. ) 

Local  aid. — The  State  shall  not  authorize  the  giving  or  lending  of  the  credit  of 
any  county,  city,  township,  etc.,  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association;  nor 
shall  any  local  district  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  corporation.     (Art.  FV,  sec.  31.) 

1  Sandcls  and  Hill's  Digest,  (1894),  sees.  646&-(>476. 
«Ibid.,  SCO.  6475. 
sibid.,  sees.  646&-6467. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  vcUttation,  etc.^ — Railroad  companies  are  reqnired  to  fnmiali  full  sworn 
statements  of  property,  stock,  and  business.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  the 
State  board  of  equalization  assesses  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  in  the  State  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  Franchises  derived  from  the  United 
States  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Upon  the  valuation  arrived  at  by  the  board 
of  equalization  the  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  the  State  at  the  average  rate 
of  taxes  on  property  in  the  State.  To  aid  in  arriving  at  valuations,  provision  is 
made  for  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  corporation  records,  books,  etc.,  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization. 

Local  tdxation,^ — Railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.  Local  districts  receive  also  a  share  of  the  tax  on  the  values 
determined  by  the  State  board  of  equalization. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  companies.' 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed  as  personalty  at 
a  certain  rate  per  mile  of  line,  fixed  by  local  assessors. 

COLORADO. 

CONSTlTtJTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  pledge  its  credit  or  become  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  debts  of  any  person,  company,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1.) 

The  State  shall  not  make  any  donation  to  nor  suoscribe  to  stock  in  any  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

No  obligation  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  shall  ever 
be  exchanged,  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.     (Art.  V,  sec.  38.) 

Uniform  property  tax. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  jurisdiction.  All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  3.) 

Corporation  taxes. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall 
never  be  relin(j[uished  nor  suspended.     (Art.  X,  sec.  9.) 

All  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes.  (Art. 
X,  sec.  10.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  pledge  its  credit  or  become  responsible  in 
any  way  for  the  debts  of  any  person ,  association .  or  corporation .     ( Art .  Al ,  sec .  1 . ) 

No  local  division  shall  mase  any  donation  to  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  cor- 
poration.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  efc.'— These  companies  are  required  to  make  returns  to  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  franchise,  roadbed,  track, 
and  rolling  stock  are  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis,  and  said  value  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usually  gen- 
eral property  taxes. 

Local  taxation.* — Real  estate  (including  stations  and  other  buildings,  but  not 
track)  and  personalty  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on 
the  basis  of  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  car  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  subject  to  provisions  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  rail- 
roads. 

.  CONNECTICUT. 

CONSTITUTIONAL.  PROVISIONS. 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  railroad  corporation, 
nor  purchase  its  bonds,  nor  aid  it  in  any  way.     (Amendment  of  Oct.,  1877.) 


1  California  Political  Code  (1897),  sec8.  36&4-3671. 
sibid.,  sec.  3663. 

s  Mills's  Annotated  Statutes,  sees.  3804-3807. 
4  Mills's  Annotated  Statutes,  sees.  3804-3807. 
ftlbld.,  sees.  8801-3803. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

State  taxation, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  controller,  setting  forth  their  capital  stock  and  indebtedness.  They  then 
pay  the  State,  as  a  franchise  tax,  one  per  cent  on  the  market  value  of  their  capital 
stock,  in  addition  to  one  per  cent  on  tne  par  value  of  their  funded  and  floating  debt, 
or  on  actual  value  if  below  par.  In  determining  the  valuation,  deduction  is 
made  for  any  part  of  the  indeotedness  which  is  held  in  trust  as  part  of  a  sinking 
fund,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  local  taxes  on  real  estate.  As  the  valuation 
represents  only  that  portion  of  the  capital  stock  and  debt  assignable  to  Ck>nnecti- 
cut,  the  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  as  compared  with  the 
total  mileage. 

Local  taxation. — Railroads  are  locally  taxed  on  their  real  estate  not  directly 
used  for  purposes  of  operation. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 

Telegraph  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  mile  of  wire.  They 
also  pay  local  taxes  on  their  real  estate. 

Telephone  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  70  cents  per  instrument  in  addition 
to  25  cents  per  mile  of  wire.    They  also  pay  local  taxes  on  real  estate. 

EzpresB  companies.* 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  l^eir  gross  receipts  from 
business  done  in  the  Sl^te. 

DELAWARE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  specific. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Tax  071  net  earnings. — Railroad  comi)anies,  as  well  as  canals,  make  annual 
returns  of  business  to  the  State,  as  by  law  required.  They  then  pay  to  the  State 
a  tax  of  10  p€?r  cent  on  their  net  earnings  in  tne  State,  as  aetennined  by  tiie  pro- 
portion of  mileage  within  the  State  to  total  mileage;  besides  a  tax  of  oiie-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  capital  stock. 

Passenger  and  locomotive  taxes. — Railroad  and  navigation  companies  pay  the 
State  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  passenger  carried  by  steam  power  on  land  or  water 
in  the  State.  The  law  grants  permission  to  raise  the  rate  of  fare  to  the  extent  of 
the  tax. 

Railroad  companies  (excepting  the  P.,  W.  &  B.R.R.  Co.,  which  is  otherwise 
provided  for)  may  pay  in  lieu  of  the  passenger  tax  a  sum  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  gross  receipts  from  passenger  business  between  points  in  the 
State  as  the  sum  of  $13,000  bears  to  the  like  business  of  the  P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  tax  of  $100  on  each  locomotive,  $25  on  each  pas- 
senger car,  and  $10  on  each  freight  car  and  truck  used  within  the  State. 

The  Philadelphia  J  Wilmiiigton  ayid  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  pays  to  the 
State  annually  the  sum  of  $27,000  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  but  the  passenger  tax,  and 
this  latter  may  be  commuted  by  the  annual  payment  of  the  specific  sum  of  $13,000.^ 

The  Delaware  Railroad  Company  may  pay  $3,000  annually  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.*' 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate,  including  buildings  on  the  right  of  way, 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 

These  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  60  cents  per  mile  on  the 
longest  wire  in  the  State;  30  cents  per  mile  on  the  next  longest  wire,  and  20  cents 
per  mile  on  all  other  wires. 

Express  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  business 
done  witMn  the  State. 

1  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut  (188S),  8919-3927.  Also  Laws  of  1899,  pp.  1001, 1067. 

•Laws  of  1891.  p.  68. 

»  Laws  of  1889,  p.  90. 

4  Revised  Code  of  1893,  pp.  47-61. 

6Ibid.,p.52. 

•Ibid.,  p.  64. 

» Ibid.,  p.  72. 

« Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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PoUman  company.^ 

This  company  pays  an  annual  State  license  tax  in  lien  of  other  taxes. 

Franchise  tax  on  telegraph,  telephone,  ezpreaa,  and  sleeping-car  companies. 

These  comx>anie8  pay  an  annual  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their 
corporate  franchises  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the 
State.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  one  per  cent,  except  in  the  case  of  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, with  which  it  is  li  per  cent.' 

FLORIDA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — No  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any  chartered  company. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  7.) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  individual,  com- 
XMuay,  or  corxwration;  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — Taxation  shall  be  at  a  uniform  and  equal  rate.  All 
property  shall  be  justly  valued.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Z«ooai  aid, — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  district  to  appropriate 
money  for,  loan  its  credit  to,  or  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing  J  valuation^  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  full  annual 
reports  to  the  State  comptroller,  setting  forth  the  property  used  in  operation,  its 
value,  and  the  amount  tnereof  in  each  county  and  mumcipality.  The  value  of  the 
rolling  stock  is  apportioned  pro  rata  to  each  mile  of  track.  The  comptroller  noti- 
fies the  prox>er  omcial  in  each  county  and  municipality  through  which  the  road 
runs  of  the  number  of  miles  of  track,  its  proportionate  value,  and  the  proportion- 
ate value  of  other  taxable  property.  The  taxis  levied  and  collected  in  the  various 
local  divisions  at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Local  tcLcation. — Railroaa  lands  not  in  the  right  of  way  are  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    Local  taxes  are  levied  in  addition  on  the  values  apx)ortionea  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.^ 

The  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  these  companies  are  taxed  like  the  prop- 
erty or  raiiroads. 

Telephone  companies.'^ 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax,  in  addition  to  the  usual  local 
taxes  on  property,  on  the  following  bases: 
When  the  capital  stock  is  $100,000  or  more,  $100. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $50,000,  but  under  $100,000,  $50. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $25,000,  but  under  $50,000,  $30. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $10,000,  but  under  $25,000,  $20. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  less  than  $10,000,  $10. 

Bxpress  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $2,500  in  lieu  of  all  other  license 
taxes.  State  or  local. 

Sleeping-car  companies.^ 

Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies  annually  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of 
$1.50  on  each  $100  of  their  gross  receipts,  as  reported  to  the  State. 

Steamboats.^ 

All  steamboats,  passenger  or  freight,  plyii^g  on  the  waters  of  the  State,  except 
those  regularly  assessed  in  any  county  of  tne  State,  are  subject  to  a  license  tax  of 
$1  per  registered  ton,  not  to  exceed  $100  nor  be  less  than  $10. 

1  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  876.  o  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

s  Laws  of  1899,  pp.  303  et  seq.  •  Laws  of  1897,  No.  102. 

s  JjAWB  of  1896,  pp.  28-31.  7  Laws  of  1895,  pp.  29-Sa 

*Ibld.,p.  29.  ■Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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GEORGIA. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  froin  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  the  State.     (Art  7,  sec.  2,  par.  5,) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  com- 
pany, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  take  stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  7,  sec.  5,  imr.  1.) 

The  State  shall  not  mak(*  any  donation  in  favor  of  any  person,  corporation,  or 
association.    (Art.  7,  sec.  16,  par.  1.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxation  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of 
subjects ,  and  ad  valorem  on  all  property  subject  to  taxation.    (Art.  7,  sec.  2,  par.  1 . ) 

Local  aid. — The  general  assembly  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to 
become  a  stockholder  in  any  company,  nor  appropriate  any  money  nor  loan  its 
gredit  thereto.     (Art.  7,  sec.  6,  i)ar.  1.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.^ — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  returns  of 
their  entire  property  to  the  comptroller-general  of  the  State.  Gn  the  basis  of  these 
returns  the  comptroller-general  determines  the  basis  of  the  State  levy.  Rolling 
stock  is  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  tax  is  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Local  taxation . — Counties^  and  municipalities '  assess  and  tax  all  railroad  prop- 
erty within  their  respective  limits. 

Telegraph  and  express  companies.-* 

All  such  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  2^  per 
cent  on  the  gross  receipts  from  such  business. 

Telephone  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  $1  per  instrument  in  use  within  the  Stat«. 

Sleeping-car  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  on  valuation  of  cars,  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mile- 
age basis. 

IDAHO. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  relinquished  nor  surrendered.  They  shall  be  taxed  for  State  and 
local  purposes  on  their  proi)erty.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  8.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  given  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  cor- 
poration.    (Art.  VlII,  sec.  2.) 

Property  and  license  ta.ves, — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  jurisdiction.  A  just  valuation  shall  be  secured  for  the 
taxation  of  all  property.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  5.) 

Every  person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  on  property.  A  license  tax  may 
also  be  imposed.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  2.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  lend  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  or  become  responsible  for  the  liability  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  coriwration.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  4.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
annual  lists  of  their  entire  property  of  operation,  including  rolling  stock,  hired, 
leased,  or  used.  The  State  board  of  equsuization  sets  a  valuation  upon  each  rail- 
wav  line,  and  apportions  the  same  among  the  local  district-s  for  the  computation 
and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Loccd  taxation. — Pi*operty  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 
A  tax  is  levied  also  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compcmies.^ 
Taxed  like  railroad  companies. 


» ('ode  of  189r>,  MIX'S.  779-783. 
■Ibid.,  sec.  780. 
•Ibid.,  sees.  7S4-789. 


«LaWBof  189S,p.  SI. 

»  Laws  of  1895,  pp.  114-118. 
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ILLINOIS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  assume  the  debts  of  nor  extend  its  credit  in 
aid  of  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  20.) 

The  general  assembly  shall  never  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  or  make  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  railroads  or  canals;  provided  that  the  surplus  earnings  or  any 
camd  may  be  appropriated  for  its  enlargement  or  extension.  (Sex)arate  section 
after  Art.  XI.) 

Franchise  taxes, — ^Taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  value  of  property;  but 
telegraph  and  express  interests,  owners  and  users  of  franchises  and  privile^s 
shall  be  taxed  as  mrected  by  law,  the  tax  to  be  uniform  as  to  the  class  upon  which 
it  operates.    (Art.  IX ,  sec .  1 . ) 

Bepcrts  of  railroad  companies. — Annual  reports  of  all  acts'  and  doings,  as 
by  lavr  required,  shall  be  furnished  the  State  by  railroad  companies.     (Ait.  XI, 

ScC.  Vm  ) 

Further  objects  and  subjects  may  be  taxed  by  authorization  of  the  seneral  assem- 
bly in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  charter  arrangement  of,  with  regard  to 
payments  to  the  State,  shall  ever  remain  the  same.  AU  money  from  this  source 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government.  (Separate 
section  after  Art.  XI.) 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  shall  never  be  sold  or  leased  except  by  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State.    (Separate  section  after  Art.  XI.) 

Local  aid.— No  local  division  shall  ever  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  any 
private  corporation,  or  make  donation  to  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  such  cor- 
poration.    (Sei)arate  section  after  Art.  XI. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valwation,  etc,^ — Railroad  companies  are  reNCiuired  annually  to  return  to 
the  county  clerks  schedules  of  taxable  property,  with  reference  to  its  amount, 
kind,  and  value.  These  schedules  must  contain  a  list  of  the  property  held  for 
right  of  way,  length  of  main  and  side  tracks,  and  a  description  of  the  realty, 
including  a  statement  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  stations  located  on  the 
rieht  of  way.  The  above  property  is  denominated  ^*  railroad  track."  A  Ust  of 
rolling  stock  used  on  the  line  must  oe  included  in  the  schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  local  schedules,  annual  sworn  statements  must  be  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  setting  forth  the  entire  property  of  operation,  the 
actual  value  of  the  capital  stock,  the  bonded  indebtemiess,  and  the  total  listed 
valuation  of  all  tangible  property  in  the  State.  On  the  basis  of  this  schedule,  the 
State  board  of  equalization  assesses  the  property  and  equalizes  the  valuations  of 
the  counties.  These  valuations  as  assessed  and  equalized  are  then  entered  by  the 
county  clerks  in  the  railroad  tax  book,  and  the  taxes  are  extended  and  collected. 
The  rule  for  valuation  by  the  State  board  requires  that  the  total  valuation  as 
determined  by  that  body  shall  include  the  value  of  capital  stock  over  and  above 
the  value  of  tangible  property,  and  that  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
locally  assessed  where  situated  shall  be  deducted.  Franchises  granted  by  the 
State  must  be  listed  as  personalty  at  their  full  value. 

IxKal  taxation.^ — **  Railroad  track"  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  towns,  vil- 
lages, districts,  cities,  and  counties  upon  a  mileage  basis,  excepting  the  side  tracks, 
turn-outs,  station  houses,  depots,  machine  shops,  and  other  like  fixed  proi)erty, 
which  are  assessed  and  taxed  where  located.  Rolling  stock  is  taxed  in  the  various 
local  districts  upon  a  mileage  basis. 

Personalty  and  real  estate,  other  than  ''  railroad  track"  and  rolling  stock,  are 
listed  where  situated,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  similar  property  of 
mdividuals. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.'^ — This  company  is  required  to  pay  semi- 
ammaUy  into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of  five  x)er  cent  on  the  gross  income  of  the 
road  for  the  half  year.  It  must  pay  also  a  tax  on  its  stock,  property,  and  assets 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  tax  paid  hy  the  company  to  seven  x)er 
cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  with  provision  for  a  deduction  when  the  State  tax  rate 
exceeds  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 

^  Starr  and  Curtis's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Illinois,  pp.  8142-8444.  \ 

nbld.,p.3626. 
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Telegraph  oompaiiies ' 

These  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  on  the  value  of  their  capital 
stock  above  the  value  of  property  locally  taxed.  The  tax  is  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  railroad  tax. 

Telephone,  ezpreee*  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  companies.* 

All  such  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  return  annual 
lists  to  the  local  assessors,  and  are  then  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization 
on  the  value  of  their  capital  stock  in  excess  of  the  value  of  tangible  property 
already  locally  taxed. 

INDIANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation  whatever. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform,  tax  on  property, — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation.    AH  property  shall  be  justly  valued.    (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

Wabcuh  and  Erie  CanoZ.— The  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  certificate  of 
stock  issued  *^  for  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to  EvansviUe,'' 
under  acts  of  January  19, 1846,  and  January  29, 1847.     (Art.  X,  sec.  7.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  county  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation,  unless  pay- 
ment be  made  for  the  same  at  the  time  of  subscription;  nor  shall  any  county  loan 
its  credit  to  any  corporation,  nor  borrow  money  to  take  stock  in  the  same.  (Art. 
X,  sec.  6.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

I  Listing  J  valuation,  etc.* — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  list  their  prox>erty 
annually  with  the  auditors  of  the  various  counties.  Returns  must  be  made  at  the 
same  time  to  the  auditor  of  the  State.  These  returns  must  be  very  full  and  must 
contain  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  entire  railroad  property,  capital 
stock,  and  bonded  debt.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  State  board  of  tax 
commissioners  fixes  upon  the  property  a  valuation,  which  is  apportioned  amons 
the  various  local  tax  districts,  where  the  tax  is  computed  and  collected  at  the  usn^ 
property  rate.  Rolling  stock  is  assessed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis;  and  such  as 
IS  hired,  leased,  or  used  (but  not  owned)  by  any  railroad  company,  is  assessed 
against  that  company  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  year  it  uses  the  same. 
All  tax-assessing  officers  in  the  State  are  empowered  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  transportation  companies. 

Local  taxation.^ — ^Real  estate  and  x)ersonalty  not  used  for  operating  purposes 
are  assessed  and  taxed  directly  by  local  authorities,  in  addition  to  the  local  taxes 
on  the  valuations  apportioned  by  the  State  authorities. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  parlor,  etc.,  car,  and  fost  freight  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  statements  concerning  property, 
franchise,  capital  stock,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  to  the  auditor  of  the  State. 
On  the  basis  of  these  returns  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  determines 
the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  company,  add  to  this  the  value  of 
the  bonded  debt,  and  from  this  gross  sum  deduct  the  value  of  all  property  outside 
of  the  State  owned  b^  such  companies,  but  not  sx)ecifically  used  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  A  mileage  proportion  of  the  resulting  sum  is  accredited  to  the 
State  for  purposes  of  taxation.  After  further  deduction  has  been  made  for 
property  locally  taxed  in  the  State,  the  remaining  sum  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Wabash  and  Brie  Canal  Company.^ 

Locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  its  general  property. 

IOWA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  ever  assume  the  liabilities  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  7,  sec.  1.) 

1  Starr  and  Curtis's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Illinois,  p.  3424. 
«Ibld.,p.8416. 

>  Homer's  Annotated  Indiana  Statutes,  1895,  sees.  6340-686i. 
4  Ibid.,  sees.  6621k-6621y. 
Ibid.,  sec.  6806. 
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The  State  shall  not  become  a  stockholder  in  anv  corporation.    (Art.  8,  sec.  3.) 
Corporate  property, — Corporate  proi)erty  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  individnal 
property.    (Art.  8,  sec.  2.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

AaJlroad  companies.* 

Listing^  valtustion^  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  reqnired  to  make  annnal  state- 
ments to  the  executive  council  of  all  property  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  earn- 
ings and  exx>enses  of  operation  within  the  State.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  returns 
the  executive  council  assess  railroad  property  at  its  actual  cash  value,  taking  into 
consideration  the  earning  capacity  or  the  road.  Boiling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis.  Sleeping  ana  dining  cars  are  assessed  to  the  railroads  using 
the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordmary  rolling  stock  of  those  roads.  The 
valuation  reached  by  the  executive  council  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  for 
the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — ^Railroad  real  estate  not  used  for  purposes  of  operation,  grain 
elevators,  and  railroad  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  locally 
taxed  where  situated.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the 
State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companiee.* 

The  State  executive  council  determine  the  value  of  the  property  and  franchise 
of  telegpraph  and  telephone  companies  in  the  State.  This  valuation  is  apportioned 
among  the  local  districts  and  ftui;her  administered  like  the  taxes  on  railroads. 

Bzpreaa  companies.' 

The  State  executive  council  determine  the  value  of  the  property  of  express  com- 
panies in  the  State,  except  property  not  exclusively  usea  in  the  conduct  of 
pusiness;  the  valuation  is  based  on  aggregate  value  of  shares  plus  mortgage 
indebtedness.  County  auditors  add  property  not  used  exclusively  in  conduct  of 
business  and  the  whole  is  taxable  for  both  State  and  local  purposes  at  the  usual 
property  rate. 

KANSAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  be  a  party  in  carrying  on  works  of  internal 
improvement.     (Art.  11,  sec.  8.) 

Uniform  taaxition. — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate 
of  assessment  and  taxation.     (Art.  11,  sec.  1.) 

LocaZ  aid.—aiieBf  towns,  and  villages,  in  their  powers  of  taxation,  assessment, 
borrowing  money,  contracting  debt,  and  loaning  their  credit  shall  be  so  restricted 
^  to  prevent  abuse  of  such  power.     (Art.  12,  sec.  5.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companiee. 

^ting^valtuxtion,  etc.* — ^Upon  the  basis  of  reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies 
the  State  board  of  railroad  assessors  values  railroad  track,  roadbed,  right  of  way, 
vater  and  fuel  stations,  buildings,  machinery,  and  rolling  stock  upon  a  pro  rata 
™eage  basis  (including  the  cars  of  other  companies  used  on  the  railroads  of  the 
^te) ,  moneys,  credits,  and  franchises.  The  board  is  empowered  to  examine  the 
^^^ookB  and  papers  of  railroad  companies.  Through  the  State  auditor  an  apportion- 
nient  of  the  valuation  thus  determined  is  made  amon^  the  counties,  where  further 
apportionment  is  made  among  the  smaller  districts,  m  which  the  tax  is  computed 
and  collected  at  the  usual  property  rate. 
■U)cai  taxation* — Railroad  real  estate  and  personal  prox)erty  not  in  the, right  of 
V  ^8  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  A  local  tax  also  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the 
valuations  as  apportioned  by  the  State. 

^graph  and  telephone  companies.^ 
^~"® ^nipanies  file  an  annual  statement  with  the  State  auditor,  setting  forth 
of  li^^  +v^'  their  capital  stock,  real  estate  (as  locally  assessed),  the  whole  length 

_  ®» the  value  of  all  i)ersonalty,  and  the  total  gross  receipts  for  the  year.    A 

I  Code  of  1897,  sees.  1334-1*42.    Also  laws  of  1900,  chap.  44. 

«  Laws  of  1900,  chap.  42. 

'Laws  of  1900,  chap.  46. 

4 General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  pp.  896-899. 

•lbid.,pp.899-902. 
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proi>ertv  valnation  is  then  determined  by  the  State  board  of  appraisers.  In  arriv- 
ing  at  this  valuation  the  valne  of  real  and  personal  prox)erty  locally  assessed  and 
taxed  is  deducted.  The  resulting  sum  is  then  apportioned  among  the  local  dis- 
tricts for  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

KENTUCKY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  to  any  individual  or 
company,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  take  stocK  in  any  company  nor  make 
donations  to  any  company,  nor  shall  the  State  construct  a  railroad.     (Sec.  177.) 

The  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  release  any  individual  or  corporation  from 
indebtedness  to  the  State,  nor  to  any  county  or  municipality  thereof.     (Sec.  52.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — All  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  according  to 
general  law,  and  shall  be  uniform  upon  all  property  subject  to  taxation  within 
the  limits  of  the  taxing  jurisdiction.     (Sec.  171.) 

Property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  fair  cash  value.     (Sec.  172.) 

Corporation  taxes. — Corporate  property  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as 
individual  property;  but  the  assembly  may  provide  for  taxes  on  income,  license, 
or  franchises.     (Sec.  174.) 

BaUroad  taxes. — The  assembly  may  provide  by  law  how  railroads  and  railroad 
prox)erty  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed.    (Sec.  182.) 

IaxcU  aid. — The  assembly  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  loan  its  credit 
to,  make  donations  to,  or  teke  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.     (Sec.  179.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing^  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  return^ 
of  total  property  in  the  State  to  the  State  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Only  a  pro 
rata  mileage  proportion  of  rolling  stock  is  included.  On  the  basis  of  these  and 
local  returns  a  vuuation  of  railroad  property  is  determined  by  the  railroad  com- 
mission, which  is  also  empowered  by  law  to  examine  corporation  books,  records, 
etc.  Upon  this  valuation  the  State  tax  is  levied  at  the  usual  State  rate  on  real 
estate. 

Local  taxation. — 'Each  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  furnishes 
every  railroad  company  ox)erating  within  his  school  district  with  a  statement  of  the 
boundfljies  of  that  district.  County  clerks  make  similar  statements  concerning 
the  other  taxing  districts  through  which  railroad  lines  run.  Railroad  commtnies 
are  then  subject  to  taxation  in  each  local  district,  as  bounded  by  the  above  officers, 
at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  expresB,  and  passenger-car  companies. 

All  such  companies  pay  an  annual  State  and  local  franchise  tax,  in  addition  to 
other  taxes,  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  valuation  of  capital  stock  (less  the  value  of 
tangible  property  already  taxed) ,  determined  by  the  State  board  of  valuation  and 
assessment. '^ 

The  franchises  of  all  incorx>orated  companies  are  taxed  by  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes.  The  value  of  the  franchise  is  represented  by  a  pro  rata  mileage 
proportion  of  capital  stock.' 

LOUISIANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corjKDrations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  sun-endered  nor  suspended.     (Art.  228.) 

Exemption, — Any  new  lines  of  railroad  constructed  and  completed  prior  to  1904 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  completion. 
Exemption  shall  not  hold  with  any  railroad  receiving  local  aid,  unless  it  wr.ive 
that  aid  or  submit  the  question  of  waiving  the  aid  to  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers  on 
petition  of  one-third  of  those  taxpayers.     (Art.  230.) 

State  aid  and  State  industry.— The  funds,  credit,  or  property  of  the  State  shall 
not  be  loaned  or  granted  to  any  indi\idual,  association,  or  corjwration,  nor  shall 
the  State  assume  the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation  nor 


1  Barbour  and  Carroll's  Kentucky  Statutes,  sees.  4090-4101. 
•Ibid.,  sees.  4077-4091. 
•  Laws  of  1898,  chap.  38. 
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subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation.  Nor  shall  the  State  carry  on  the  business 
of  any  snch  corporation,  except  that  it  may  grant  the  right  or  way  through  its 
lands  to  any  raiboad  or  canal.     (Art.  58.) 

The  general  assembly  shall  not  release  the  liability  of  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration to  the  State  or  to  any  local  political  division  thereof.     (Art.  59. ) 

Uniform  taxation. — ^Taxation  shall  be  uniform  on  the  same  class  of  subjects  in 
the  same  jurisdiction.     (Art.  235.) 

Railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  sleeping-car,  and  express  companies. 

A  State  board  of  appraisers  shall  assess  the  property  of  such  companies. 
(Art.  226.) 

License  tax, — The  general  assembly  may  levy  a  graduated  license  tax  on  indi- 
viduals and  corporations.     (Art.  229.) 

Foreign  corporations. — Companies,  corporations,  and  associations  domiciled  out 
of  the  State,  but  doing  business  therein,  may  be  licensed  and  taxed  in  a  diiferent 
mode  from  domestic  corporations;  but  said  different  mode  of  license  shall  be  uni- 
foi-m,  upon  a  graduated  system,  and  it  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  as  to  all  com 
panies  doing  the  same  line  of  business.     (Art.  242. ) 

Bq^orts, — The  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  steamboat,  and  sleeping 
car  commission  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  production  of  books  and  papers 
of  transportation  companies,  to  summon  witnesses,  etc.     (Art.  284.) 

Local  aid. — The  funds,  credit,  or  prox)erty  of  any  political  corporation  shall  not 
be  loaned  or  granted  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any 
political  corporation  assume  the  liabilities  of  any  individual,  association,  or  cor- 
poration nor  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation.     (Art.  58.) 

Local  taxation. — ^Valuations  of  property  for  State  taxation  snail  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  local  taxation.     (Art.  225. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companieB. 

Listing,  valuation^  etc.^ — The  State  board  of  appraisers  values  all  railroad  prop- 
erty. For  this  purpose  it  may  require  all  necessary  information  from  the  various 
comi>ani68.  Due  returns  are  made  to  the  local  civil  divisions  of  the  property 
assessed  and  its  valuation  in  their  separate  jurisdictions. 

Local  taxation.*— AH  railroad  property  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  local  districts. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  ezpresa,  and  sleeping-car  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  pay  in  addition  a  local  tax  gradu- 
ated in  amount  according  to  their  gross  receipts  and  ranging  from  $20  to  $6,250.' 

MAINE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  16.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  taxes  on  property  shall  be  [assessed  equally 
according  to  the  value  thereof.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  8.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.'* 

State  taxation, — Railroads  pay  an  annual  excise  tax  to  the  State  for  the  privi- 
*?Se  of  exercising  their  francmses.  Aside  from  the  special  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  this  tax  is  in  lieu  of  other  State  taxes.    The 

n^  fifraduated  according  to  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  line,  as  follows: 

One-fourth  of  1  per 'cent  on  gross  receipts  of  $1,500  or  less  per  mile. 

One-half  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  between  §1,500  and  $2,250  per  mile. 

One-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  for  each  additional  $750  per  mile,  the 
rate  never  to  exceed  3i  per  cent. 

Interstate  receipts  are  prorated  on  a  milea^^e  basis. 

» Laws  of  1900,  pp.  189, 190. 

>  Laws  of  1898,  pp.  363,  864. 

■Ibid.,  pp40ft-410. 

^Freeman's Supplement  to  the  Maiuc  Statutes  (188r>-1895),  pp.  70,  71,  847. 
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Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  pnrpoees  of  operation  is 
locally  aasessed  and  taxe<l.  Cities  and  towns  receive  from  the  State  1  per  cent  on 
shares  of  railroad  stock  held  therein. 

Telephone  ccmpaniea.' 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  2^^  per  cent  on  the  valne  of  their  prop- 
erty of  oi>eration. 

Bzpress  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  bnsineaB 
done  in  the  State,  including  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  interstate  bnsinesB. 

MARYLAND. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  engage  in  any  work  of  internal 
immrovement  nor  grant  any  aid  thereto.    (Art.  8,  sec.  34.) 

Uhe9apeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany, Susquehanna  and  Tideuxiter  Cancu  Company,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaU- 
roaa  Company. — The  State's  interest  in  these  companies  regulated.    (Art.  12.) 

Local  atd.— No  county  shall  contract  any  debt  m  the  construction  of  any  rail- 
road, canal,  or  other  work  of  internal  improvement,  nor  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of 
any  association  or  corporation,  unless  authorized  by  act  of  general  assembly. 
(Art.  8,  sec.  54.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.-'* 

State  taxation. — ^A  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax  is  annually  levied  upon  the  gross 
receipts  of  railroad  companies,  as  follows:  Eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  first 
$1,000  per  mile  of  gross  earnings,  or  on  the  total  earnings  if  they  are  less  than 
$1,000  per  mile;  1^  per  cent  on  all  gross  eaminffs  above  $1,000  per  mile  but  not 
exceedmg  $2,000  per  mile;  and  2  per  cent  on  all  gross  earning^  over  ^,000  per 
mile.  Earnings  from  interstate  business  are  prorated  on  a  milea^  basis. 
'Annual  reports  are  required  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  railroad  officials  may 
be  summoned  as  witnesses  by  the  State  tax  commissioners,  who  determine  tiie 
amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid. 

Local  taxation. — All  railroad  proi)erty  is  locaUy  assessed  and  taxed,  rolling 
stock  upon  a  mileage  basis  as  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  State  officials. 
Railroad  property  is  assessed  ana  taxed  for  coimty  and  municipisQ  purposes  like 
the  property  of  individuals.^ 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  parlor-oar,  and  other  transportation  companies.' 

All  such  companies  pay  a  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings  (interstate  earnings  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  specific. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

All  transportation  and  transmission  companies." 

State  tax, — All  domestic  companies  are  taxed  under  the  general  corporation  tax 
law  of  the  State.  Annual  returns  of  capital  stock,  property,  etc.,  are  made  by 
the  various  companies  to  the  tax  commissioner  of  the  State,  who  assesses  their 
capital  stock  at  its  true  masket  value,  as  representing  the  true  value  of  the  cor- 
porate franchise.  Deductions  are  then  made  for  real  estate'  and  fixed  machinery 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  The  remaining  valuation  is  subject  to  a  State  tax  at 
the  average  rate  of  the  local  assessors  throughout  the  State.    Railroad,  tel^^ph, 

1  Freeman's  Supplement  to  the  Maine  Statutes  (1885-1895),  pp.  71, 72. 

«Ibid.,p,  ?2. 

< Poo's  Supplement  to  the  Public  General  Laws  (1890-1896),  pp.  541^551. 

*Ibid.,p.525. 

*Ibld.,  pp.  542-561. 

*  Public  Statutes  of  MaHsachuBetts,  chap.  IS,  sees.  38-41. 
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and  telephone  companies  *  doing  an  interstate  business  are  taxed  only  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the 
inspection  oi  corporation  books,  records,  etc.,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
ofiScers  of  corporations. 

Local  taxation,— Loc&\  taxes  are  levied  on  real  estate  and  machinery.  Foreign 
transportation  companies,  which  are  not  taxable  under  the  general  corporation 
tax  law,  are  assessed  by  the  local  assessors  upon  such  property  as  may  be  found, 
and  Massachusetts  shareholders  are  locally  taxable  on  their  shares. 

There  are  no  local  taxes  on  the  shares  of  corporations  which  pay  the  State  fran- 
chise tax,  but  there  is  a  distribution  of  ** corporate  excess"  among  the  local  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  number  of  shares  held  in  the  respective  districts. 

Construction  companies.' 

AH  companies  formed  in  the  State  to  construct  railroads  or  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  x>er  cent  on  the  par  value 
of  t^eir  capital  stock. 

MICHIGAN. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Interned  improvement, — The  State  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  or  be  interested  in, 
any  work  of  internal  improvement,  except  as  concerns  like  expenditure  of  grants 
to  the  State  of  land  or  other  property.    (Art.  XTV,  sec.  9.) 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  6.) 

The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to,  or  be  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any  company 
or  corporation.     (Art.  XIV^  sec.  8.) 

Property  taxes  and  specific  taxes, — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform 
rule  of  taxes  levied  on  property,  except  on  property  paying  s];)ecific  taxes.  (Art. 
XIV,  sec.  11.) 

All  assessments  hereafter  authorized  shall  be  on  proi>erty  at  its  cash  value. 
(Art.  XrV,  sec.  12.) 

The  State  shall  continue  to  collect  the  specific  taxes  provided  for  by  existing 
law,  and  may  provide  for  the  collection  of  specific  taxes  from  railroads  and  other 
corporations  hereafter  created.     (Art.  XTV,  sec.  10.) 

All  sx>ecific  taxes  (the  existing  railroad  taxes  are  such)  shall  be  applied  for 
educational  purposes.     (Art.  XIV ,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation, — Bailroad  and  depot  companies  pay  a  '^  specific  tax  upon  prop- 
erty and  business."  This  tax  is  levied  upon  the  basis  of  gross  earnings,  as  fcn- 
lows: 

%k  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  |2,(X)0 
or  less. 

3i  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
12,000  to  $4,000. 

4  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$4,000  to  16,000. 

4i  per  cent  on  g^oss  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000. 

5per cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  exceed 

10  per  cent  on  gross  income  of  depot  companies  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  mile. 

Interstate  lines  pay  the  tax  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  gross 
income.    The  proceeds  of  the  railroad  tax  are  devoted  to  the  primary  school  rund. 

Local  taxation,^ — The  above  State  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  railroad  taxes 
except  the  tax  locally  assessed  on  such  railroad  property  as  is  npt  employed  for 
purposes  of  operation. 

Telegraph,  telephone,^  and  express  companies.^ 

,  These  companies  are  taxed  8  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done 
in  the  State. 

'In  the  case  of  telephone  companies  the  prorating  iR  done  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  telephones 
m  use  in  the  State.    Supplement  to  the  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  (1882-1888) ,  pp.  808,  m, 
•Supplement  to  the  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  (1889-1896),  pp.  1388,1889. 
: JJS^Piled  Laws  of  Michigan  (1897),  pp.  1974-1976,  2000. 
JJbId   pp.  1257-1268. 
*Public  Acts  of  1899,  No.  179. 
•PubUc  Acts,  Extra  Session  of  1898,  p.  11. 
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Freight  line,  Bleeping,  and  parlor-oar  oompaniea.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  busi- 
ness done  in  the  State. 

Navigatloa  companlea.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  their  capital  stock, 
personalty,  realty,  franchise,  ships,  and  docks,  with  deduction  for  aU  bona  fide 
indebtedness.    All  ships,  boats,  and  vessels  are  taxed  as  personalty. 

MINNESOTA. 

OONBTITUTIONAL  PEOVIBIONS. 

Internal  improvement. — ^AU  lands  donated  to  the  State  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement  shall  be  sold,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  turned  into  the  internal- 
improvement  fund.  Moneys  belonging  to  this  fund  shall  not  be  appropriated 
until  the  act  providing  for  such  appropriation  shall  have  been  approved  by  popu- 
lar vote.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  82  (6) . ) 

The  State  shall  never  contract  debt  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  or  be  a 
party  to  such  work  except  in  the  case  of  grants  to  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  5.) 

State  aid. —The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — ^All  taxes  in  the  State  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may 
be,  and  taxes  on  property  shall  be  equalized  and  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Railroads, — Any  law  providing  for  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  existing 
svstem  of  levy  on  the  gi'oss  earnings  of  railways  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  or 
tne  people.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  32  (a).) 

Telegraph,  telephone,  eacpreaa,  and  oar  oompanies. 

The  legfislature  may  impose  upon  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  companies 
taxes  on  property  or  earmngs,  or  both,  which  may  be  graded  or  progressive,  and 
which  shall  be  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  This  shall  not  preclude  the  taxation 
of  land  or  ordinary  property  according  to  the  ordinary  methods.   (Art.  IX,  sec.  1 7. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Bailroad  companies  are  required  annually  to  report  to  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  their  gross  earnings  for  tne  year,  separating  interstote 
from  intrastate  earnings.  They  are  then  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion 
of  their  gross  earnings.  During  the  first  three  years  of  operation  the  rate  is  1  per 
cent,  during  the  next  seven  years  2  per  cent,  and  thereafter  8  per  cent.  This  tax 
is  paid  to  the  State  treasurer,  and  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  either  State  or  local, 
exGjspting  local  taxes  on  lands  the  subject  of  grant  either  by  the  State  or  the 
United  States. 

Telephone  companiea^^ 
These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  to  the  State. 

Bxpreas  companiea." 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  ^oss  receipts  from 
business  done  in  the  State,  with  deductions  for  the  amount  paid  to  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  transportation  of  freight  within  the  State. 

Freight  line  and  equipment  companies.^^ 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  auditor  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  actual  value 
of  their  capital  stocK,  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  after  making  deduc- 
tions for  real  estate  locally  taxed. 

Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies.'  • 

These  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their 
gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State,  in  lieu  of  other  taxation. 

1  Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan  (1897),  pp.  1268-1269, 

»nid.,pll96. 

s Statutes  of  Minnesota  (1894),  sees.  1669-1681,  and  Laws  of  1897,  p.  32. 

4  Laws  of  1897,  p.  581. 

» Ibid.,  p.  572;  also  Laws  of  1899,  p.  404. 

•  Laws  of  1897,  p.  808;  also  Laws  of  1899,  p.  134. 

7  Laws  of  1897,  p.  807. 
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"Water  craft.* 

Owners  of  water  craft  pay  into  the  State  treasnry  an  annual  tax  of  8  cents  per 
net  ton  (registered  tonnage)  of  such  craft,  in  lien  of  all  other  tAxes.  One-half  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  tax  is  paid  by  the  State  to  the  counties  in  which  the  ports  of 
hail  of  such  craft  are  situated. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation, — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
sh^  never  be  surrendered  nor  abridged,  except  that  exemption  from  taxation  for 
a  period  of  five  years  may  be  granted  to  new  enterprises  of  public  utility.  (Sec. 
182.) 

State  aid, — ^No  law  granting  a  donation  in  favor  of  any  object  shall  be  enacted 
except  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house.     (Sec.  66. ) 

Lands  under  the  control  of  the  State  shall  never  be  donated  to  industrial  corpo- 
rations or  railroad  companies.  The  legislature  may,  however,  grant  the  right  of 
way  to  railways  across  State  lands  as  a  mere  easement.     (Sec.  95.) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  nor  loaned  in  aid  of  any  association 
or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  assume  the  indebtedness  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  cori>oration,  nor  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation.  (Sec. 
258.) 

No  obli^tion  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  or  to  any 
local  division  shall  be  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.    (Sec.  100.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Railroads  and  other  corporations, — Taxation  shall 
be  uniform  on  £dl  proi)erty.  But  the  legislature  may  provide  for  a  special  mode 
of  assessment  for  railroads  and  for  other  corporate  prox)erty  not  situated  wholly 
in  one  county.    (Sec.  112.) 

The  property  of  corporations  shall  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  property  of  individulils.    (Sec.  181.) 

Local  aid.— -No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  to  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any 
railroad  or  other  association  or  corporation.     (Sec.  183.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS.' 

Railroad  oompanies.' 

Listing^  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State  railroad  commission,  setting  forth  their  property,  taxable  and 
nontaxable,  their  capital  stock,  and  receipts  for  the  year,  and  tne  values  of  their 
respective  ft-anchises.  The  railroad  commission  then  assesses  the  property  of  these 
companies,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  capital 
stock  engaged  in  business  in  the  State.  This  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Privilege  tax.^ — ^Railroads  also  pay  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  gross  earnings  per 
mile  for  the  year.    The  taxes  levied  on  each  class  are  as  follows: 

First  class,  $20  per  mile;  second  class,  $15  per  mile;  third  class,  $10  per  mile; 
narrow-gauge  class,  $2  per  mile. 

Local  taxation, — ^Railroad  real  estate  not  directly  employed  for  traffic  operations 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned 
by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  expresB,  and  sleeping-car  companies.' 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph  companies  also  pay  a  privilege  tax  of  $250  if  their  lines  are  1,000 
miles  or  more  in  length.    Otherwise  they  pay  $25  per  mile.'* 

Sleeping-car  companies  pay  the  State  the  annual  specific  sum  of  $200,  besides 
the  sum  of  25  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  railroad  track  in  the  State  over 
which  cars  were  run.* 

Telephone  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  graded  according  to  the  number  of  their  subscribers, 
varying  in  amount  from  $5  to  $100. 


1  Laws  of  1895,  p.  507.  *  Ibid. ,  p.  47. 

*  Annotated  Code  of  Misslflsippi,  sees.  3875-8886.  »Ibid.,  p46.. 

8  Laws  of  1896,  p.  44. 
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MISSOURI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Bdeaaefrom  taxation, — The  power  to  tax  corporatioiis  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  oe  surrendered  or  suspended.    (Art.  X  sec.  2.) 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  lend  nor  pled£:e  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individ- 
oal,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  45.) 

The  State  sh^  not  grant  money  or  property  in  aid  of  any  individual,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.    (Art.  TV,  sec.  46.) 

The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation,  except  to  secure  loans 
previously  extended  to  certain  railroads.    (Art.  Iv,  sec.  49.) 

The  State  shall  not  release  its  lien  on  any  railroad.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  50.) 

The  State  shall  not  release  any  obligation  to  itself  on  the  x>art  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  individual.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  51.) 

Uniform  tcue  on  property, — ^Taxes  snail  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  taxing  jurisdiction.     (Art.  X,  sec.  8.) 

Property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value.  (Art.  X, 
sec.  4.  / 

J2ai/road9.— Railroads  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes 
on  their  property,  gross  earnings,  net  earnings,  franchises,  and  capital  stock. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  5.) 

Local  aid, — No  local  division  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  railroad  or  other 
corporatioii,  nor  loan  its  credit  nor  make  donation  in  aid  of  any  such  corporation. 

8TATC7TE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companiea.^ 

lAstinOy  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
auditor  detailed  annual  statements  of  their  property  of  operation  and  its  actual 
value.  Duplicate  statements  are  made  to  the  county  clerks  of  the  respective 
counties  of  prox)erty  therein  situated.  These  are  certified  bv  the  county  courts 
and  forwarded  to  the  State  auditor,  by  whom  they  are  laid  before  the  State  board 
of  equalization.  This  board  then  assesses  the  railroad  prox)erty  (rolling  stock  on 
a  pro  rata  mileage  basis) ,  and  apportions  the  valuation  among  the  counties  for 
the  computation  and  collection  oi  the  tax.  In  the  making  of  assessmente  the 
board  has  access  to  railroad  books,  records,  etc. 

Local  taxation, — ^All  railroad  property  not  assessed  by  the  State  (i.  e.,  lands, 
machine  and  work  sho^s,  roundnouses,  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  goods, 
chattels,  and  ofBce  furniture)  is  assessed  and  taxed  locally.  There  is  also  a  local 
tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  eacpresa  companieSb* 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  franchises  and  property  in  the  same  maimer 
as  railroads.  ^ 

Express  companies  pay  the  State,  in  addition,  a  tax  of  li  per  cent  on  their  gjoes 
receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State.' 

Car  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  cash  valuation  of  their 
cars. 

MONTANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation, — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  suspended.  All  corporations  shall  be  taxed  for  State 
and  local  purposes.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  7.) 

Exemption  of  stocks,— Stocia  in  any  company  shall  not  be  taxed  when  the 
property  represented  by  such  stocks  is  taxed.    (Art.  Xn,  sec.  17. ) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  loan  its  credit  to,  grant  subsidy  to,  or  sub- 
scribe to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.    (Art.  XTTT,  sec.  1. ) 

No  appropriation  shall  be  tfiade  to  any  person  or  corporation  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  State.    (Art.  V,  sec.  36.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  the  contracting  of  debt  in  the  constructioD 
of  any  railroad,  nor  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  the  same.    (Art.  V,  sec.  38.) 


I  itel*®®**  statutes  of  Miaaouii  (1899).  pp.2169-2l8L  » Ibid.,pp.21M-«186w 

■Ibid.,  pp.  2181-2132.  '**^^  *Ibld.;  pp.  2171-2172. 
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19'aobli^tion  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  or  any 
local  division  shall  ever  be  released,  x>08tponed,  or  diminished.     (Art.  V ,  sec.  39.) 

ZTinform  tax  on  property — License  taxes. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same 
class  of  subjects  in  the  same  jurisdiction.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  11. ) 

Tlie  legislature  shall  levy  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  at  its  just  value.  The  legislature  may  also  impose  a  license  tax  on  persons 
and  corporations.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  1. ) 

HaHroads, — ^The  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  rail- 
roads operating  in  more  than  one  county  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of 
equalization,  and  the  valuation  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  16.) 

IxxxU  aid, — ^No  local  division  shall  ever  loan  its  credit  to^grant  subsidies  to, 
or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.    (Art.  iSlI,  sec.  1.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  an^  county  to  contract  debt  in  the  construc- 
tion  of  any  railroad,  nor  loan  its  credit  m  aid  of  the  same.     (Art.  V,  sec.  38.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the  State 
full  annual  statements  of  their  property  of  operation,  capital  stock,  eamin|^,  and 
indebtedness.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  State  board  of  equalization 
assesses  franchise,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  (whether  owned,  hired,  or 
leased).  The  valuation  thus  determined  is  apportioned  among  the  coxmties  on  a 
mileage  basis  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  t€ucation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  on  the  right  of  way,  including  stations 
and  depots,  is  locally  assessed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  vsdues  apportioned 
by  the  State. 

Railroads  operating  in  a  single  county  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their 
prox>erty  and  franchises.' 

Telegraph,  telephone,  eacpreaa,  canal,  stage,  and  navigation  companies. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  canal  companies  are  locally  assessed  on  their  property 
and  francnises.' 

Telegraph  companies  pay  a  local  license  tax  of  |5  per  quarter  on  each  instru- 
ment in  use,  and  telephone  companies  75  cents  per  year  on  each  instrument.' 

Express,  stage,  and  navigation  companies  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their 
property.** 

Common  carriers.'^ 

The  law  provides  for  a  license  tax  on  common  carriers,  graduated  in  amount 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  per  quarter. 

NEBRASKA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS, 

Release  from  taxation. — The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  dis- 
charge from  State  taxes,  nor  to  authorize  commutation  for  such  taxes  in  any 
form.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  4.) 

State  aid. — Lands  under  the  control  of  the  State  shall  never  be  donated  to  rail- 
road companies,  private  corporations,  or  individuals.     (Art.  Ill,  sec.  18.) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  3. ) 

Property  and  franchise  taxes. — ^Property  and  franchises  shall  be  taxed  according 
to  their  value  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies. — Annual  reports  shall  be  made  by  railroad  com- 
panies to  the  State  auditor.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1 . ) 

I«occU  aid. — No  local  district  shall  make  donations  to  any  work  of  internal  im- 
provement except  by  vote  of  the  people;  aggregate  donations  of  this  character 
wiall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  any  county  unless 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people,  when  a  5  per  cent  increase  over  the  10  per  cent 
hunt  shall  be  valid.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  4. ) 

1  Booth's  Montana  Code,  sees.  8096,3787-^48. 

« Ibid.,  sec.  8719. 

•Lawsof  1897,  p.202.  • 

4  Booth's  Montana  Code,  sec.  8715. 

•Ibid.,  sec.  4074. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc, — Railroad  companieB  are  reqaired  to  make  animal 
reports  of  their  propei*tv  and  its  value  to  the  State.  On  tne  basis  of  these  reports 
the  State  board  of  equalization  assesses  all  property  of  operation  and  apportions 
the  valuation  thus  determined  among  the  coxmties,  where  the  tax  is  computed 
and  collected. 

Local  taxation.— 'Re&L  and  personal  property  of  railroads,  not  in  the  right  of 
way,  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  appor- 
tioned by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companiea.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 

Sleeping  car  oompanietk" 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  valuation  of  their  cars. 

Bxpreaa,  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  companies.' 

AH  such  companies  incori)orated  in  the  State  pay  a  franchise  tax  iix>on  their 
capital  stock,  less  the  value  of  real  and  personal  prepay  otherwise  taxed.  Deduc- 
tion is  also  made  for  indebtedness,  except  for  current  expenses  and  improvements. 

NEVADA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  drnate  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  or  snbecribe 
to  stock  in  any  company  or  cori>oration.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  9.) 

The  State  shall  never  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  4.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property.    (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

Corporations. — All  corporate  property  shall  be  suoject  to  taxation  the  same  as 
the  property  of  individuals.     (Art.  v  III,  sec.  2.) 

Local  aid. — 'So  local  division  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  or  lend  its  credit  in 
aid  of  any  company  or  corporation  except  railroad  companies.     ( Art.  VIII,  sec.  10. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing^  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  ofproperty, 
which  is  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  assessment  and  equalization.  Tne  vsdua- 
tion  determined  by  that  board  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  compu- 
tation and  collection  of  the  tax.  In  fixing  values,  s&tute  provision  requires  that 
the  railroad  property  shall  not  be  treated  as  so  much  **  land  covered  by  right  of 
way''  nor  ''as  so  much  iron,"  but  as  a  complete  operated  line  of  road.  Boiling 
stock  is  valued  and  apportioned  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

Local  taxation. — All  railroad  prox)erty  is  locally  taxed. 

Common  carriers.* 

Common  carriers  (carriers  of  gold  dust)  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $150  in  the  coun- 
ties where  they  operate. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Uniform  taxes. — The  general  court  shall  have  power  to  levy  proportional  and 
reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and  taxes  upon  all  persons  and  estates  within  its 
limits.     (Part  2,  art.  5.) 

Local  aid, — The  general  court  shall  not  authorize  any  town  to  loan  or  give  its 
money  or  credit  in  aid  of  any  corporation.     (Ibid.) 


1  Compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  (1897),  pp.  91^913. 

«Ibld.,  pp.  913-914. 

•Ibid.,  p.  911. 

« Cutting's  compiled  laws  of  Nevada  (1861-1900), sees.  1236-1289. 

filbid.,  sec.  1190. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  oompanioB.' 

Eacemption, — ^Railroads  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  x>eriod  of  ten  years 
after  their  constmction. 

State  taxation, — The  State  board  of  equalization  assesses  all  railroad  property. 
The  various  companies  are  required  to  submit  all  evidence  required  of  them  by 
the  board.  The  tax  is  levied  on  the  value  of  road,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment, 
and  is  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  on  stocks. 

Local  taxation  and  local  distribution. — ^Real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  on  railroads  is  disposed 
of  as  follows: 

(1)  One-fourth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  towns  through  which  roads  run  accord- 
ing to  the  share  of  the  capital  invested  in  each  town  for  buildings  and  right  of 

way. 

(2)  To  each  town  in  the  State  in  which  any  railroad  stock  is  owned,  such  pro- 
portion of  the  residue  of  the  tax  as  the  number  of  shares  owned  in  such  town 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock. 

(3)  The  remainder  is  retained  by  the  State. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  distribution  the  selectmen  annually  make  invoice  of 
the  shares  of  railroad  stock  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  res];)ective  towns 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  various  railroad  companies  also  give  a  list  of  the 
same  to  the  selectmen. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies.^ 
These  companies  are^  like  railroads,  taxed  on  their  lines  and  equipments. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.     (Sec.  VI,  3.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Ldsting,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  of  property, 
stock,  and  indebtedness,  upon  the  basis  or  whicfi,  in  addition  to  corporation  books, 
etc.,  the  State  board  of  assessors  set  a  valuation  upon  all  railroad  prop^'rty  and 
franchises.  A  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  this  valuation  for  State 
purposes. 

Local  taxation. — In  addition  to  the  State  tax,  the  State  collects  a  tax  at  the 
local  rate  upon  railroad  real  estate  in  each  tax  district,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
apportioned  among  the  tax  districts  in  which  such  property  is  situated.  Other 
lo(^  railroad  pro];)erty  not  used  for  purposes  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.* 

Telegraph,  telephone,  expresa,  palace,  parlor,  and  sleeping  car  companies.'* 

All  such  companies  incorporated  in  the  State  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  license 
tax  for  their  corporate  franchises  of  2  per  cent  upon  their  gross  receipts  €rom 
basiness  done  in  the  State. 

Foreign  equipment  companies.'^ 

These  companies  are  assessed  on  their  rolling  stock  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  year  their  cars  are  kept  in  the  State. 

NEW  MEXTro. 

STATUTE   rKr)\i>^[t»NS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Exemption.* — Railroads  are  exempt  t<l  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years 
after  their  completion. 


>  Public  Statutes  and  Session  Law-^  mi  f-n  o  .Tunimrv  11, 1901,  pp.  224>226. 

»  General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  1 1  -^m     :  "p  :>'.JJ  8  ^ir>. 

•Laws of  1897,  p.  147. 

*  General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey  \\yi',\,  pp.  x'.ic^  :\:m. 

»Ibi<i.,p.  3326. 


•iDia.,p 
>Cozapil( 


ed  Laws  of  New  Mexico  <  1S'»t  >  ^^t  v.  ►st.j,  jsjji. 
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TcucatumJ — Railroad  property  is  assessed  and  taxed  like  the  property  of  iafi- 
Tidaals. 

BxpreM  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  by  the  Territory  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  tte 
snrplns  of  gross  receipts  over  sums  actoally  paid  out  to  other  companies  for  tnai- 
portation  within  the  Territory.  One-half  of  the  snm  thus  i>aid  the  Territcc7ii 
distribnted  among  the  comities  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  in  each  coimty. 
The  tangible  property  of  express  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Palace  and  sleeping  car  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  the  Territory  a  tax  of  Si  per  cent  on  their  ^roes  earning 
from  business  done  m  the  Territory.  One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  tihe  tax  is  ^ 
tribnted  among  the  counties  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  on  express  companies. 
The  tangible  prox)erty  of  the  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

NEW  YORK. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS- 

State  trangportcUum  interests, — The  Icurislatnre  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherrae 
dispose  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  Champlain  Canal,  the  Cayiii^ 
and  Seneca  Canal,  or  the  Black  River  Canal;  the^  shall  remain  the  proiwffcy  ol 
the  State  forever.  This  shall  not  apply  to  the  Mam  and  Hambnr^  Street  Canal 
in  Buffalo.    (Art.  VII,  sec.  8.) 

The  canals  may  be  improved  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law.  The  cost 
of  snch  improvement  may  be  met  by  loan,  appropriation  from  the  State  treasniy. 
or  an  equitable  annual  tax.    (Art.  VlI,  sec.  10.) 

LoecU  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  money  or  credit  to,  become  the  owoff 
of  stock  or  bonds  in,  or  incur  indebtedness  for  any  individual,  association,  or 
corporation.    (Art.  Yin,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Transportation  and  transmission  companies. 

Stctte  taxation,* — ^All  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  in  commoD 
with  other  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies,  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  the  State  controller.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  returns  the  various  com- 
panies are  taxed  upon  their  franchises,  on  the  basis  of  their  capital  stock  emplo^ 
m  the  State,  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  mill  on  the  $1  for  each  1  per  cent  of  divi- 
dend declared,  provided  the  dividend  is  at  least  6  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  tiie 
stock.  If  the  dividend  is  under  6  per  cent,  or  if  none  has  been  declared,  the  tax 
rate  is  li  mills  on  each  $1  of  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock. 

Every  transportation  and  transmission  company,  in  addition  to  the  above  tax* 
must  pay  a  tax  **  upon  its  corporate  franchise  or  business  in  this  State"  of  one- 
half  of  1  x>er  cent  upon  its  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  corporation  books,  records,  witnesBes, 
etc.,  by  the  State  controller. 

Local  taxation,  ^ — All  companies  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  propertf  . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  lend  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  person,  aasoclatioa. 
or  corporation  but  by  vote  of  the  people,  except  to  aid  in  completing  such  rsU- 
roads  as  may  be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution.  (Art 
V,  sec.  4.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Pranchise  and  income  taxes, — ^Taxation  shall  be  br 
uniform  rule  on  aU  property.  The  general  assembly  may  also  lay  taxes  on  fraih 
chises  and  income,  provided  the  property  from  which  income  is  derived  is  not 
taxed.     (Art.  V,  sec.  3.) 


1  Ck>mpiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  (1897),  sec.  402&. 

«Ibld.,  sees,  392^-3927. 

sibld.,  80CS.  4118-4121. 

*  General  Lawg^hsp.  XXIV,  sees.  182, 184, 189. 

»Ibid.,sec8.11,89. 
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STATUTE  PEOVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation,  etc, — ^Railroad  comi>anies  annnally  rei>ort  their  property  of 
operation  to  the  State  coiporation  commission.  The  commission  determmes  the 
valne  of  this  prox)erty  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  individuals.  Rolling  stock  is 
valned  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  nnal  valuation  is  apx>ortioned  among 
the  counties  for  the  computation  of  the  tax.  The  tax  for  State  purposes  is  paid 
directly  into  the  State  treasury.  The  commission  is  empowered  to  examine 
books,  pax>ers,  etc.,  in  determining  valuations. 

Local  taxation, — ^Railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed 
and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  ezpreB8»  sleeping-oar,  freight-car,  canal,  and  steamboat 
coinpanies.' 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  pay  also  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State.' 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit,  make  donation,  or  take  stock  in 
aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Sec.  185.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — ^All  property  shall  be  taxed  by  a  uniform  rule 
according  to  its  true  money  value.     (Sec.  176.) 

Railroads, — The  franchises,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  rail- 
roads shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  at  its  actual  value,  and 
such  assessed  valuations  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  local  taxing  districts  on 
a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.     (Sec.  179. ) 

The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  pa3rment  of  a  percentage  of  railway  gross 
earnings  in  lieu  of  the  above  taxes  on  property,  except  the  locfl  taxes  on  property 
not  in  the  right  of  way.     (Sec.  176. ) 

Reports  by  railroad  companies, — Raibroads  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  as  prescribed  by  law.     (Sec.  140.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit,  make  donation,  or  take  stock 
in  aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Sec.  185. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  e^e.— Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  of  their 
property  to  the  State  board  of  equalization.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns  fran- 
chise, roadbed,  roadway,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  used  in  the  State  are  assessed  at 
their  actual  value.  Corporation  books  and  papers,  as  well  as  witnesses,  may  be 
summoned  to  assist  in  determining  valuations.  The  valuations  are  apportioned 
among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation, — Prox)erty  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    There  is  also  a  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^  ^ 

These  companies  are  locally  taxed  on  their  property. 
Bzpress  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax,  as  follows: 

j5  per  station  in  places  of  200  inhabitants  or  less. 

$10  per  station  in  places  of  from  200  to  1,000  inhabitants. 

|25  per  station  in  places  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

^  per  station  in  places  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants. 

These  companies  are  also  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  personal  property. 

\  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  15,  and  Laws  of  1900,  p.  64. 

"Laws  of  1899,  p.  69. 

•Revlfled  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1895),  sees.  1331-1338. 

JLaw8ofi899,p.259. 

^Reyised  Code  of  North  Dakota  a896)  sees,  1746-1748;  also  laws  of  1899,  p.  269. 
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Sleeping  car  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $100  per  car,  the  agi^regate  eaa 
paid  by  any  one  company  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

omo. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PR0VISI01I8. 

State  aid.— The  State  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  purposes  of  intend 
improvement.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  6.) 

The  State  shall  never  lend  its  credit  to  nor  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  aasociatk» 
or  corporation.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  4.) 

The  State  shall  not  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation.    (Art.  Vm,  fsec.  5. ) 

Uniform  tax  an  pt-aperty. — All  property  snail  be  taxed  according  to  a  nnifonc 
rule  at  its  true  casn  value.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  2.) 

Corporations, — Corporate  property  shall  forever  be  taxed  like  the  property  of 
individuals.    CArt.  XIII,  sec.  4.) 

Local  aid.— The  general  assembly  shall  never  authorize  any  local  division  to 
raise  money  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  association  or  corjwration,  or  become 
a  stockholder  therein.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  6.) 

STATUTE  PROV1BIONB. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation y  etc, — ^The  auditors  of  the  various  counties  are  constitated  a 
board  of  appraisers  for  railroads.  The  various  companies  make  ftTinnai  retnnis 
of  property  and  upon  request  are  required  to  submit  oooks,  records,  etc. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  information  all  property  of  operation,  moneys,  an^  credits 
are  assessed  upon  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.  The  valuation  thus  determined  is 
apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Excise  tax, — Railroads  are  required  to  pay  the  State  an  annual  excise  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State,  including 
a  mileage  proportion  of  interstate  receipts. 

Locai  taxation, — ^Beal  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed. 

There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  ezpreea  companies.' 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  valued  by  the  State  board  of  appraisers  and 
assessors.  In  determining  this  valuation  capital  stock  and  earning  capacity  are 
duly  considered.  The  value  of  real  estate  locally  assessed  and  taxM  is  deducted, 
and  the  remaining  valuation  is  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis  among  the  counties 
for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  same  "*  excise  tax** 
as  railroad  companies.** 

Express  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  excise  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  grotf 
receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Freight  line  and  equipment,  and  sleeping  car  companiea.* 

These  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  State  upon  the  actnal 
value  of  their  capital  stock,  representmg  capital  and  property  owned  and  used  in 
the  State.  This  value  is  determined  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis  and  deductioo  is 
made  for  real  estate  locally  assessed  and  t^xed. 

OKLAHOMA. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation,  efc.~Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annul 
reports  to  the  Territory.  All  property  of  operation,  moneys,  and  credits  are 
assessed  at  their  actual  cash  value  by  the  board  of  railroad  assessors,  who  are 
empowered  also  to  examine  corporation  books  and  records,  and  to  summon  wit- 

1  Revi.oed  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1885),  sees.  1751~175S. 

sBates'9  Annotated  Ohio  Statutes  (1897),  sees. 2770-2777  et  seq. 

» Ibid. ,  8C0».  2780-2781  et  seq. 

*  Ibid. ,  sees.  2777  et  seq. 

»Ibid.,  sees.  2780-2787  et  Beq. 

•Laws  of  1895,  pp  221-229;  see  also  Laws  of  1899,  p. 219. 
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nesses,  etc.  The  yaluation  determined  upon  its  apiK>rtioned  among  the  connties 
for  the  compntation  and  collection  of  the  tax.  Cars  nsed  by  a  railroad  bat  not 
owned  by  it  are  listed  against  the  company  to  which  they  belong. 

Local  taxation. — ^Real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    There  is  alto  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  Sjiate. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  locally  assessed  on  their  property,  returns  of  which  they 
are  required,  to  make  to  both  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  county  clerks. 

OBEOON. 
OONSTrrunONAL  pbovisionb. 

State  aid, — ^The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — There  shall  be  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment  and 
taxation.    All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  7.) 

Local  aid.— No  local  district  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation  or 
company,  or  raise  money  for  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individual,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  9.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Transportation  companieSb^ 

Transportation  companies  generally  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  individuals.  . 

Railroad  rolling  stock,  including  all  cars  hired  or  leased,  \a  annually  reported 
by  the  managing  officers  of  railroads  at  their  places  of  business,  and  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  on  a  pro-rata  mileafi[e  basis.  Rolling  stock  engaged  in 
interstate  business  is  assessed  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  portion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CONSTrrUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  froih  taxation. — ^The  power  of  the  State  to  tax  corporations  and  coipo- 
rate  property  shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  3.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to 
any  individual  or  company,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  become  a  stockholder 
in  any  company.    (Art.  lA,  sec.  6.) 

No  obligation  of  any  railroad  or  otl^er  corporation,  held  by  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  be  postponed  or  diminished  in  any  way.    (Art.  HI,  sec.  24.) 

Uniform  taxation. — ^All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  the  same  class  of  subjects 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general  laws.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

BeportSy  etc.,  of  transportation  companies. — In  addition  to  the  annual  reports 
required  of  transportation  companies,  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  may  require 
special  reports.    (Art.  XVII, sec.  11.) 

IxHxd  aui.— No  local  district  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  nor 
loan  its  credit  to,  nor  appropriate  money,  for,  any  company  or  individu A.  (Art. 
IX,  aec.7.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

All  transportation  and  transmission  companies. 

State  taxation.— AM  corporations  in  the  State  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State.  They  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
actaal  value  of  their  capitol  stock.  This,  according  to  judicial  interpretation,  is 
a  tax  on  property,  franchise,  assets,  and  earning  capacity.  Companies  doing  an 
^in^^  business  are  taxed  only  on  a  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.* 
.  These  companies  also  pay  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  bonds 
issued  by  them  and  held  by  residents  of  the  State.  The  tax  is  paid  out  of  the 
mtereat  on  the  bonds,  so  that  when  no  interest  is  paid  no  tax  is  paid.* 

1  statutes  of  Oklahoma  (1893),  p.  1043. 
s  Hill's  Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon  (1892),  pp.  1281-1284. 
s  Pamphlet  laws  of  1891,  p.  229,  and  of  1893,  p.  358. 
4  Pamphlet  laws  of  18U5,  p.  198. 
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These  companicfl  also  pay  a  tax  of  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from 
business  done  wholly  in  the  State.' 

Express  companies  are  subject  in  addition  to  an  annnal  excise  tax  on  gross 
earnings  from  Dusinesc  done  in  the  State,  including  a  mileage  proportion  of  inter- 
state receipts..  The  rate  is  1  per  cent  when  receipts  are  $100  per  mile  or  under, 
2  per  cent  when  receipts  are  between  $100  and  $150  per  mile,  then  1  x>er  cent 
additional  for  each  $50  additional  receipts  per  mile  nntil  the  rat<e  reaches  the 
maximum  of  5  per  cent.' 

Local  taxation. — Transportation  property  not  necessary  for  operating  purposes 
is  loc^y  assessed  and  taxed. 

The  New  Yorky  Lake  Erie  and  Western  HaUroad  Company y  in  addition  to  the 
regidar  taxes,  annually  pays  the  State  $10,000  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a 
portion  of  its  road  through  Pike  and  Susquehanna  counties.* 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

CONBTITTmONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.    (Art..  IV,  sec.  18.) 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessarv  to  every  bill  appropriating 
public  money  or  property  for  private  purposes.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  14.) 

Taxation, — ^The  general  assembly  snail  provide  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  as 
it  may  think  best. 

8Ti.TUTE  PROVIglONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Railroad  companies  are  taxed  on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  individ- 
uals.   No  express  provision  is  made  for  railn>ad  tarnation  in  the  law  of  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  ezpreaa  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  of  their  gross  receipts 
from  business  done  in  the  State.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  these  receipts, 
to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  on  property  of  operation. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Uniform  tax  on  property.— There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation.    All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value.    (Art.  IX ,  sec.  1 . ) 
Corporations. — ^The  property  of  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.    (Art. 

A Ja,  sec*  JL.y 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing^  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  annually  to  list  with 
the  controller-general  of  the  State  their  entire  property  of  operation,  moneys, 
credits,  etc.  Annual  reports  are  made  also  to  the  county  auditors  of  property 
within  the  various  counties.  The  controller-general  is  empowered  to  examine 
corporation  books,  papers,  etc.  A  valuation  is  set  upon  the  property  as  Hsted  by 
the  State  board  of  assessors,  and  the  valuation  thus  determined  is  apportionea 
among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed 
and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  palace-car,  ezpreaa^  and  fast-freight  oompaiiie5«.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  a  property  valuation  determined  by  the  State 
board  of  assessors  in  much  the  same  manner  as  railroads. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  prox)erty 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  suspended.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  3.) 

1  Pamphlet  laws  of  1889,  p.  420.  ^General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island  (1896).  pp.  133-134. 

s  Pamphlet  laws  of  1897,  p.  294.  ^  Revised  Statutes  of  South  Gaiolina  (1^) ,  pp.  9&-97. 

«  Pamphlet  laws  of  1846,  p.  179.  •  Laws  of  1698,  No.  441. 
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State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  make  donation  to,  loan  its  credit  to,  or  assnme 
the  liability  of  any  indiyidnal,  association,  or  corporation,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in 
any  association  or  corporation.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  1.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Corporations. — All  taxes  shall  be  nnif orm  on  all  ijrop- 
erty.  Corporate  property  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  near  as  may  be  like  indi- 
vidual property.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

Railroad  reports. — ^Railroad  companies  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  State 
as  by  law  prescribed.    (Art.  XVII,  sec.  12.) 

Local  aid. — No  local. division  shall  make  any  donation  to,  loan  its  credit  to,  or 
assume  the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  subscribe 
to  s^k  in  any  association  or  cor];>oration.    (Art.  XIII,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

^Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  maie  annual  reports  to  the  State 
boai'd  of  assessment  and  equalization  of  their  earnings  andproi)erty  of  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  these  returns  a  valuation  is  reached,  taking  into  consideration 
gross  and  net  earnings,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computa- 
tion and  coUection  of  the  tax. 

LocaJ  taxation. — ^All  railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally 
aasessed  and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  oompan 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  board  of  assessment  and 
equalization,  and  are  taxed  on  their  propertv  as  valued  by  that  board.  The  tax 
is  paid  directly  into  the  State  treasury.  Eacn  county  is  subsequenUy  allotted  its 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

BxpreBB  and  sleeping-car  companie 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  auditor.  They  are  assessed 
on  their  property  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  and  assessment.  The  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  valuation.  The 
tax  is  i)aid  into  the  State  treasury.  Each  county  is  subsequently  allotted  its  shfu-e 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

TENNESSEE. 

.    CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

IntemaX  improvement. — A  well-regulated  system  of  internal  improvement  ought 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  General  Assembly.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  10.) 

State  aid. —The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  asso- 
ciation or  corporation.     (Art.  11,  sec .  31 . ) 

No  State  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  any  railroad  company  which,  at  the  time  of 
its  application  for  such,  shall  be  in  default  of  interest  on  past  issues  to  it,  or  which 
has  oisposed  of  any  past  issues  to  it  for  less  than  par.     (Art.  II,  sec.  33. ) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  uniformly  according  to 
its  value,  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.     (Art.  II,  sec.  28. ) 

Lbcal  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  cre^t  to  any  individual,  association, 
or  corporation,  nor  take  stock  in  any  association  or  corporation,  except  by  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  people.     (Art.  II,  sec.  29. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  file  annual  schedules  of  property, 
stock,  indebtedness,  and  earnings  witn  the  State  railroad  commission,  by  whom 
a  valuation  is  set  upon  railroad  property,  with  due  regard  for  franchises,  stock, 
bonds,  and  earnings.  The  valuation  thus  determined  is  examined  by  the  State 
hoard  of  equalization  and  certified  to  the  State  controller.  The  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  State  treasury. 

In  reaching  a  valuation  the  railroad  commission  has  power  to  examine  corpo- 
ration books  and  pax)ers.  Railroad  property  having  actual  situs  is  known  as 
localized  property,  and  that  having  no  actual  situs  is  known  as  distributable  prox)- 
erty  and  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 


1  Annotated  South  Dakota  Rtatutes  ( 1899)  sees.  2189-2198.  ^  ibid.,  sees.  2196-2208. 

«Ibid.,  lecs.  2194-2196.  *  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  5. 
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of  |2^>>i  in  lic^  'A  ^  Sca&e  taxes  bat  the  ad 


Rflf*iM.  fr^rfk  trwritinn. — ^Tbe  paww  to  tax  corpon^oiis  and  cy>rporate  pttipcrty 

STA.'.'.  Z^r-TrT  Iwr  *ZirT«i«>:r»rd  rpT  ^OSpeCikd.       i  Axt.  VHI    SeC.  -L  } 

:yffiU  aid. — Tat  cretiit  of  tbe  Stat^  >hali  never  be  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individiiaL 
aBis«:*?iaT:on.  <'«r  rr:-rj^'»rati'"'n.    4  Art.  IIL  sec.  -y*.  • 

Th*r  Stare  -bAli  m^ke  n--^  grant  of  money  to  any  individoal.  association,  or  car- 
porat::ii-      Art.  HI,  sec.  51.. 

Tbe  i<rzi«l.ftmre  ^aV.  j^a  release  the  liabiliry  of  any  railroad  fo  the  Stase.  1  Art. 
in.  **fi:..>4. 1 

The  le^i^larcre  shall  n*'X  release,  postpone,  or  ^timiTTHA  any  liability  to  the  State. 
cAr:.IIl!*^c.  >>.' 

C  .'/yr:\  ^;-r^:f:.:'a — Prr^prrty.  fiafiwf.  imcomdt,  and  ocmpatiom  taJM*. — ^Taxation 
shikll  oe  et^iAl  ai.«l  r^rr.f  ^rm.  All  pr»:^peTtT  in  the  State  shall  be  taxed.  The  l^gia- 
Lar:ire  may  sl^j  impii^se  li  .^ii?e  and  income  taxes.    .  Art.  VILL  sec.  1. ) 

All  •>xr^Ti^r.  n  taxes  «hall  be  uniform  api:m  the  same  class  of  snbjects  within 
the  siine  ; ^-isdirr:  n.      Art,  \in. sec. 2. . 

R '  '^j'2  U. — AH  railn:-^!  pr>iperty  shall  be  asBoaBcd  in  tibe  flereral  eocmties. 
B*  '.  lin^  st'  •.  k  rc^y  b^  assesst:«i  in  gr»j&6  in  the  county  where  a  company's  principal 
o^t^e  L--  !•  •?a:«-l.  tb*r  re^^lring  tax  to  be  apportioned  by  the  controller  ^"»^wg  the 
crnnxi^  r»Ti  a  pr»»  rata  miieaze  ha^ds.    f  Art.  V  III,  sec.  8.) 

I/-#<ri/  /ri/f. — The  le^^'larore  shall  not  anthorixe  any  local  dirisioii  to  lend  its 
cr*^i::  <  T  2TTiiir  m-  Ti«ry :. .  any  individnal,  aaBOciatlon.  or  corporation,  nor  to  become 
a  *■:'  ■  kh  /Akt  in  any  a-j-xiation  or  corporation.    (Art.  HI,  sec. 52.) 

Jt[*iniiritxti  tojvjf. — ^AU  railroad  property  shall  Dear  its  proportional  sfaaie  of 
mTinicipal  taxation.      Art.  WIL,  sec.  5. ) 

STATUTE  P1tOT1SI03iS. 

RaQroad  ooospanieaw 

Ad  naJorem  tojrj — Kailroad  companies  pay  ad  Talofem  taxes  on  their  franddsea 
and  on  all  property  owned  by  them  in  the  State,  each  oonnty  throo^  which  a 
road  runs  aseesmig  and  cr>ll€cting  the  State  and  comity  taxes'oo  the  mnnba-  of 


*Ibid.,  chap.  5t 
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miles  of  line  and  superstm6tiire  within  its  limits.  The  total  value  of  rolling 
stock  owned  and  used  in  the  State  by  each  company^  is  listed  with  the  assessor  at 
the  conntyin  which  its  principal  office  is  located.  The  total  rendition  is  for- 
warded  to  the  State  controller,  who  apportions  the  value  among  the  counties  on 
a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  This  valuation  is  then  added  to  the  valuation  of  the 
other  prox)erty  of  the  road  and  is  the  basis  for  State  and  local  taxes. 

Occupation  iax,^ — ^Railroad  comixanies  also  x)ay  to  the  State  an  occupation  tax 
of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  passenger  travel.  This  tax  is  paid  quarterly  to 
the  controller  on  a  sworn  statement  by  authorized  officers  of  the  various  com- 
panies.   Steamboat  and  stage  companies  pay  the  same  tax. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companieB. 

Telegraph  comx)anies  i>ay  a  tax  of  1  cent  on  every  full-rate  message  sent  between 
points  m  the  State  and  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  on  other  than  fall-rate  messages,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  loc£d  property  taxes.^ 

Telephone  comx>anies  annually  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  23  cents  per  telephone  in 
use  in  the  State.' 

Bleeping-car  and  express  companieB. 

Sleeping-car  companies  pa^  a  State  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  in  use  in  the  State.  The  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis,  and  the  value  of  all  property  other  than  rolling  stock  is 
deducted.^  There  is  also  a  State  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  pas- 
senger traffic  in  the  State.^ 

Express  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  \\  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  frcfm  traffic 
in  the  State.* 

All  sleeping-car  and  express  companies  are  subject  to  the  usual  local  propeiiiy 
taxes. 

UTAH. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS.    . 

State  aid, — The  State  shall  neither  loan  its  credit  to  nor  subscribe  to  stock  or 
bonds  in  any  railroad,  telegraph,  or  other  private  enterprise.     (Art.  VI,  sec.  31.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  release  anv  individual  or  corporation  from  its  liability 
to  the  State  or  to  any  local  division  thereof.     (Art.  VI,  sec.  27.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State.  Every  person  and  corporation 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  value  of  property.    (Art.  XIII,  sec.  3.) 

All  persons  and  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation for  State  and  local  purposes  on  all  their  property.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  10.)  * 

HoUing  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  x)ersonalty.     (Art.  XU,  sec.  14.) 

Income,  license^  and  franchise  taxes, — The  legislature  may  levy  a  stamp  tax,  and 
taxes  based  on  income,  occupation,  licenses,  franchises,  or  mortgages.  (Art.  XIV, 
sec.  12.) 

Local  aid, — The  legislature  shall  not  authoiize  any  local  division  to  loan  its 
credit  or  subscribe  to  stock  or  bonds  in  any  railroad,  telegraph,  or  other  private 
enterprise.     (Art.  VI,  sec.  31.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing^  valuation,  etc, — The  officials  of  railroads  operating  in  more  than  one 
county  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  State,  setting  forth  all  their 
property  and  its  value.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the  various  companies 
are  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  on  tneir  property  and  franchises. 
Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  total  valuation  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  lands  not  employed  for  ox)erating  purposes  are  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  vsdues  apportionjd  by  the 
State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  car,  and  depot  companies.^ 
These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 


» Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  ( 1896) .  p.  1019.  »  Laws  of  1897,  p.  170. 

s  Ibid. ,  pp.  1019. ,  1081 .  •  Laws  of  1896,  chap.  82. 

•Ibid., p.  1076.    •  »LawBOfl899.  pp.  102-108. 

« Ibid.,  p,  1076.  8  Ibid.,  pp.  lawoa. 
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VERMONT. 

CX)N8TlTUTIONAL  PROVISIONS.    >^ 


Nothing  specific. 


STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 


i 


Railroad  companiea.' 

Listing,  tniltiation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  re<|iiired  to  make  full  returns, 
not  more  frequently  than  biennially,  to  the  commissioner  of  State  tajces,  who 
appraises  the  value  of  the  railroad  property,  including  the  corporate  franchise.  In 
tne  case,  of  interstate  roads,  the  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage 
basis.    The  rate  of  the  tax  is  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Alternative  gross  earnings  tax. — Railroad  companies  may  pay  in  lien  of  the  tax 
on  prox)erty  and  franchise  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  ^oss  earnings  from  business 
done  in  the  State,  including  a  pro  rata  mileage  xx>rtion  of  interstate  earnings. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

Telegraph  comixanies  are  taxed  on  the  value  of  property  and  fiancfaiae  as  fol- 
lows: 00  cents  per  mile  of  poles  and  the  first  line  of  wire;  40  cents  per  mile  on 
each  additional  wire. 

In  lieu  of  this  tax,  telegraph  companies  may  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Telephone  companies  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from'busi- 
ness  done  in  the  State. 

Bxpress  and  sleeping-car  companies.*^ 

Express  companies  pay  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  business 
done,  in  the  State. 

Sleeping-car  companies  x>ay  ft  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  gross  earning  from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

■ 

Steamboat,  car,  and  transportation  companies.^ 

All  such  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  pay  a  tax  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  an  appraised  valuation  of  their  property  and  corporate 
franchises,  or  in  lieu  thereof  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  their  entire  gross  earnings. 

License  tax.^ 

All  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State  and  all  incorporated  in  the  State 
pay  an  annual  dtate  license  tax  of  $10  if  their  respective  capitals  are  $50,000  or 
less,  and  of  |5  for  each  additional  $50,000  of  capital,  the  total  tax  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Local  taxation.^ 

The  real  and  personal  estate  of  all  transportation  companies  not  used  for 
operating  purposes  is  appraised  by  the  listers  of  the  towns  like  the  property  of 
individuals. 

Powers  of  commissioner  of  State  tazes.^ 

This  officer  is  empowered  by  law  to  summon  witnesses,  and  to  examine  corpo- 
ration books,  papers,  etc.,  to  assist  in  reaching  correct  valuations  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

VIR  jUNIA. 

OONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement.— -The  State  shall  not  engage  in  nor  be  a  party  to  works 
of  internal  improvement  othei-wise  than  in  the  expenditure  of  grants  to  the  State 
of  land  and  other  property.'    (Art.  X,  sec.  15.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  X,  sec.  12. ) 

The  State  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  stock  of  any  corporation.  (Art.  X, 
sec,  18.) 

The  liability  of  any  corporation  to  the  State  shall  not  be  released  nor  dimin- 
ished.    (Art.  X,  sec.  21.) 

Uniform  tax  onprqperty. — Taxation  shall  be  uniform.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  according  to  its  value.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1. ) 

1  Vermont  ^tatutee,  Title  10,  sees.  557-564.  » Ibid.,  sec^  575. 

« Ibid.,  8ec8.  665-668,  •  Ibid.,  sees.  590-{02. 

•Ibid.,  sees.  669-671.  Tibid.,  sees.  86&-878.  698L 
«Ibid.,  sees.  572-674. 
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business  capital, — The  capital  inveeted  in  all  business  operations  shall  be 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  property.  Assessments  npon  stock  shall  be  according 
to  tlie  market  value  thereof.     (Art.  X,  sec.  4. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing ,  valuation^  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns 
to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  setting  forth  their  entire  property  and  their 
gross  receipts  and  net  earnings  from  operation.  The  auditor  is*  empowered*  to 
examine  corporation  books  ana  papers.  The  board  of  public  works  appraises  all 
railroad  property.  The  taxes  on  this  appraisement  are  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Gross  receipts  tax, — ^Railroad  companies  also  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  rfiilroad  commission. 

ZjocclI  taxation. — ^Railroad  real- estate  not  in  the  right  of  way,  including  depots 
and  other  buildings,  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

These  comimnies  are  taxed  on  their  property  for  State  and  public  school 
purposes. 

Tele^aph  companies  pay  in  addition  a  license  tax  of  $2  per  mile  of  poles,  and  3 
per  cent  on  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Telephone  companies  pay  in  addition  a  license  tax,  as  follows: 

Those  using  600  Instruments  or  less,  60  cents  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  between  600  and  1,000  instruments,  75  cents  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  between  1,000  and  2,000  instruments,  $1  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  more  than  2,000  instruments,  $1.50  on  each  instrument. 

BzpreBs  and  navigation  companies.* 

These  companies  are  assessed  on  their  property  by  the  State,  and  pay  the  usual 
property  taxes.  Express  companies  in  addition  pay  an  annual  State  license  tax, 
as  follows:  Those  operating  over  1,000  miles  or  more  in  the  State,  $500;  less  than 
1,000  miles,  $800. 

Sleeping-car  companies.' 

These  comi>anies  are  taxed  by  the  State  for  State  and  public  school  purposes. 
The  tax  is  based  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.  They 
also  pay  the  usual  local  property  taxes. 

Canal  companies.'* 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  like  railroads. 

WASHINGTON. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation, — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  the  State.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  .4.) 

State  aid, — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  extended  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  5.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. --^TheTQ  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State..    (Art.  VII,  sec.  2.) 

Corporations. — Corporate  propeity  shall  be  taxed  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  the 
same  methods  as  are  followed  in  taxing  individual  property.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  3.) 

Rolling  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  personal  property.  (Art.  XII, 
sec.  17.)  • 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  give  any  money  or  property,  loan  its  money 
or  credit,  or  become  the  owner  of  stock  or  bonds  in  aid  of  any  company  or  corjK)- 
ration.     (Art.  VHI,  sec.  7.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  coiapanieB.'^ 

IMting,  vaiitation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
auditor  schedules  of  their  entire  property  of  operation,  capital  stock,  earnings, 
expenses,  and  indebtedness.  The  property  is  then  assessed  for  State  taxes  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization. 

1  Laws  of  1897-98,  pp.  78-80;  also  Code  of  1887,  sec.  1312. 
«  Laws  of  1899-1900,  pp.  635-636. 

«  General  Laws  of  Vlrgnnla,  1887-96  ( Pollard),  pp.  228  et  seq. 
*  Laws  of  1897-98,  pp.  78-.H0;  also  Code  of  1887,  sec.  1812. 
6  I^WH  c\(  1SQ7.  T^n.  149-153. 
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Local  taxation,— BMlroada  are  locally  aaaeaaed  and  taxed  on  all  their  property, 
on  the  basis  of  annual  lists  which  thejr  are  required  to  make  in  each  counly. 
Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  taxed  like  the  ptaperty  of  individuals.  They 
are  required  to  return  annual  schedules  to  the  county  assessors.  These  schedules 
are  truismitted  to  the  State  auditor. 

Bxpresa,  transportation,  and  stage  companies.^ 
These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  personalty  in  the  counties  where  it  is  kejit. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Stjte  aid,— The  credit  of  the  State  shiUl  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  an^  individual 
or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  ever  assume  the  debts  of  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration, nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  comx>any  or  association. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property, — Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  on  all  property 
throughout  the  State.    (Art.  X,  sec.  1. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation  y  etc, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  detailed 
annual  reports  to  the  State  auditor,  setting  forth  property  of  operation,  capital 
stock,  bonded  debt,  earnings,  and  expenditures.  (^  the  basis  of  these  rettuns, 
after  approval  by  the  board  of  public  works,  who  have  access  to  corporation 
books  and  X)aper8  and  may  examine  corporation  witnesses,  the  State  auditor  sets 
a  valuation  upon  railroad  property  and  apportions  the  same  among  the  local  tax 
districts,  where  the  tax  is  computed  at  the  usual  rate  and  certified  to  the  State 
auditor.    The  total  taxes  are  then  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Local  taxation, — ^Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  oueration  is 
locidly  assessed  and  taxed.  Each  local  district  also  receives  its  share  ci  the  taxes 
paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Telegraph  and  express  companies.^ 

The  property  of  domestic  telegraph  and  express  companies  is  assessed  and  taxed 
like  other  property  in  the  State.  Foreign  telegraph  and  express  companies  pay  a 
State  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  tiieir  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Other  transportation  and  transmission  companies.^ 

Incorporated  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  other  than,  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  express  companies,  are  locally  taxed  as  loUows:  Real  estate  is  taxed 
as  in  other  cases.  The  value  of  the  capitcd  is  det^mined  and  taxed  by  the  follow- 
ing method:  The  aggregate  value  of  personal  property  (not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion) wherever  sitnatea,  and  including  moneys,  credits,  and  investments,  is 
determined,  and  after  deductions  have  been  made  for  all  amounts  owed  by  such 
company  as  principal  debtor,  the  remaining  sum  is  taxed  at  the  usual  rate. 

WISCONSHSr. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvefnent— The  State  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  works  of 
internal  improvement,  nor  be  a  party  to  carrying  on  such  work»,  except  where 
grants  of  land  or  property  have  been  made  to  the  State  for  that  purpose.  (Art. 
Vni,  sec.  10.) 

State  aid. — ^The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  2.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform,  and  upon  such  property  as 
the  legislature  shall  prescribe.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  1.) 

1  LawB  of  1897,  p.  164.  ♦  Ibid.,  Chap.  XXXIV. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  142.  eibid.,  Cfa&p.  XXIX,  sec  64. 

«Oode  ol  West  Ylxslnia,  Chap.  XXIX,  sec  67. 
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STATUTE  PEOVISION8, 

Railroad  companies.* 

State  taxation, — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  retnms  to 
tlie  State  treasurer,  showing  their  gross  earnings  for  the  year,  and  specifying  the 
earnings  per  mile  of  line.  "  License  fees"  are  then  levied  on  gross  earnings  as 
follows: 

4  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  of  $3,000  or  more  per  mile. 

3^  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  between  $3,500  and  $3,000  per  mile. 

3  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  between  $2,000  and  $2,500  per  mile. 

21-  per  cent  on  the  excess  above  $1,500  per  mile,  pins  $5  per  mile  when  gross 
earnings  are  between  $1,500  and  $2,000  per  mile;  $5  per  mile  when  gross  earnings 
are  less  than  $1,500  per  mile. 

Railroads  bnilt  on  pile  ajid  pontoon  bridges  i>ay  at  the  si)ecial  rate  of  2  per  cent 
on  their  gross  earnings. 

Local  taxation. — There  is  no  local  tax  on  railroads,  except  that  lands  owned  by 
railroad  companies,  bnt  not  used  for  railroad  purposes,  are  assessed  and  taxed  like 
BLmilar  property  of  individuals. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 

Telegraph  comx)ames  i)ay  a  State  tax  as  follows:  On  a  single  wire,  $1  per  mile; 
on  a  second  wire,  50  cents  per  mile;  on  a  third  wire,  25  cents  per  mile,  and  on 
each  additional  wire  20  cents  per  mile.* 

Telephone  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  g^ss  earnings  of  $100,000 
or  over  and  2^  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  under  $100,000.' 

Bzpreafl*  sleeping  car,  equipment,  and  freight  line  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  treasurer, 
who  puts  such  returns  before  the  State  board  of  assessment.  The  tax  is  assessed 
on  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  capital  stock,  with  certain  deductions.  In  the 
case  of  express  companies,  deduction  is  made  for  real  estate  situated  and  taxed 
outside  of  the  State  and  for  i)ersonalty  not  used  in  the  express  business;  in  the 
case  of  sleeping  car  and  equipment  companies,  for  real  estate  situated  and  taxed 
outside  of  the  State;  and  in  the  case  of  freight-line  companies,  for  real  estate 
situated  in  the  State. 

WYOMINa. 

CONSTITUTIONAL.  PROVISIONS. 

« 

Internal  improvement, — ^The  State  shall  not  engage  in  works  of  internal 
improvement  unless  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people.  (Art.  XVI, 
sec.  6.) 

State  aid, — The  le^slature  shall  not  authorize  the  Stscte  to  contract  any  debt  in 
constructing  any  railroad  or  to  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  the  same.  (Art.  Ill, 
sec.  39.) 

The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit  or  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  telegraph 
line.     (Art.  X,  sec .  5. ) 

The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit,  make  donations,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  aid 
of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XVI,  sec.  6. ) 

Uniform  taxation — Listing^  etc, — ^All  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 
(Art.  I,  sec.  28.) 

All  lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  listed  and  assessed  sex>arately. 
(Art.  XV,  sec.  1.) 

RaUroada, — ^There  shall  be  a  State  board,  consisting  of  the  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  state,  which  shall  assess  at  their  actual  value  the  franchises, 
roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  aU  railroads  and  other  common  car- 
riers. This  valuation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  as  the  basis  of 
taxation.    (Art.  XV,  sec.  10. ) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies, — All  railroads  operating  in  the  State  must  make 
annual  reports  of  their  business,  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.    (Art.  X,  sec.  3. ) 

IaxmI  atd, — ^The  legi^ture  shall  not  authorize  any  county  to  contract  any  debt 
in  constructing  any  railroad,  or  to  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  the  same.  (Art.  Ill, 
sec.  39.) 

No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  or  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  tele- 
granh  line.    (Art.  X,  sec.  6. ) 

No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit,  make  donations,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in 
Md  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  XVI,  sec.  6. ) 

1  Reyifled  Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  sees.  1211-1213.  s  n>id.,  sec.  1222a. 

« IWd.,  sec.  1216.  ♦  Laws  of  1899,  chaps.  111-114. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Lifting y  valuation^  etc, — Railroad  comiMmies  are  regnired  to  make  aniiTial 
reports  to  the  State  board  of  equalization,  setting  forth  all  property  of  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reports  a  valuation  is  determined  covering  property  and 
franchises,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  for  the  computation  and 
collection  of  the  tax. 

Loc€U  taxation, — Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apix>rtioned  by 
the  State. 

Telecraph  and  sleeping  car  companies.^ 
These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 
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.    Report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Tax  Assessments  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.    Washington,  1892. 

— ; .    Industrial  Commission,  Report  of,  on  Transportation. 

Virginia.    Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor  to  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 

subject  of  Taxation.    Richmond,  1874. 
Walker,  Francis.    Double  Taxation  in  the  United  States.    New  York,  1895. 
Walker,  Francis  A.    The  Basis  of  Taxation.    Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol. 

Ill,  1888. 
West  Virginia.    Tax  Commission.    Preliminary  Report.    Wheeling,  1884. 
■-- — .    Tax  Commission.    Final  Report.    Wheeling,  1884. 
Winn,  Henry.    Massachusetts  Tax  Problems.    Boston,  1896. 
Wisconsin.    Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Tax  Commission.    Madison,  1898. 
Wood,  Frederick  A.    History  of  Taxation  in  Vermont.    New  York,  1894. 
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TL.— METHODS  OF  SECURING  LOCAL  REVENUES  FROM  RAIL- 
ROAD TAXATION. 


From  looftl  tax  on — 


Oeneral  property. 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

ArkanRas. 

Colorado. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

MiBslasippi. 

HisBOurl. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee.'* 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Washington. 

Wyoming. 


ITolooal  tax. 


California. 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Maine. 

Maswchusetts. 

Michigan. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

West  Viiginia. 


Minnesota.! 
Wisconsin.* 


distrflmtioii  of  State 


California. 
Maine. 

Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
West  Virginia. 


1  There  is  a  local  tax  on  lands  owned  by  railroads,  such  as  have  been  subject  to  grant  either  by  the 
state  or  by  the  United  States. 

*  Lands  used  by  railroad  companies  but  not  used  in  any  way  for  railroad  purposes  are  assessed  and 
taxed  like  the  similar  property  of  individuals. 

'  Not  including  "distributable  property."    There  are,  however,  local  license  taxes  on  railroads. 
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Adams,  Alton  B.,  electrical  engineer,  Boston,  Mass 275-285 
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Hall,  Edward  JT.,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
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McLeod,  Archibald  A.,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  New 

YorkCity 561-oT6 

Karkham,  K.  C,  assistant  traflSc  manafper  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 

Tazoo  and  MiSBJasippi  Valley  Railroad.  Chicago,  ill 435— ^i 

Hicholson, William,  manager  Central  Railway  Clearing  Honse,  BnfEalo, 

N.Y na-731 

Paraona,  Prol.  Frank,  president  National  Public  Ownership  League, 
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Peige,  W.UlanL,  secretary  La  .e  Seamen's  Union.  Chicago,  111 400-412 
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on  Government  coatrol  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  Washington, 

D.C - --  241-265 

Bice,  Isaac  Leopold,  president  Conac^idated  Rubber  Tire  Company, 

NewYorkCity ^ rd2-743 

Kipley,  Prol  William  Z.,  professor  of  economics,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Maas  - S85-;»6 

Boberta,  F.  C,  memtwr  International  Typographical  Union  telegraph 

committee,  Washington,  D.  C 265-274 

Saward,  Frederick  S.,  editor  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  New  York  City. .  508-^520 

Schif^  Jacob  H.,  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers.  New  Ywk  City 769 

Steama,  Irving  A.,  president  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  inocHporated,  Wilkes- 

barre, Pa -. 576-oJ 

Stubba,  J.  C,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 

Francisco,  Cal . . 757-769 

Talcott.  T.  K.  &.,  assistant  to  the  president  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Rich- 
mond, Va 626-696 

Teisberg,  A.  K..  secretary  State  RaQroad  and  Warehooae  Commission 

ofMinnesota,  St.  Paul.  Minn _ 360-^78 

Thomaa,  B.  B.,  president  Erie  Etailroad  Comumy,  New  York  City 548-o60 

Walter,  Alfred,  president   Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  C<Nnpany,   South 

Bethlehem.Pa ...   ...  543-548 

Wheeler,  William  B.,  rcpronnnting  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers'  Association. 

^n  Francisco,  Cal 74S-7o7 

Wilson,  Edward  P.,  secretary  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations, 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 687-700 

Woodlock,  Thomaa  F.,  railroad  editor  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 

City - 451-467 
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(References  give  names  of  witnesses  and  pages  of  testimony— not  in  digest.    For 

index  of  digest  see  p.  cclxxxix.) 

Pag& 
AoKAdentaiBQealeo  Employers- liability;  Belief  department;  Safety  appli- 
ances): 

Appliances,  defective,  as  cause Fuller,  41 

Comparison  of  railways,  in  different  countries Parsons,  153 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission ,  reports  to Fuller,  41 

Accounts  ot  corporations : 

Audit  and  examination,  difference  between Greene.  481 

Balance  sheets,  proper  items  to  be  published,  discussed Greene,  492, 493 

Depreciation ,  method  of  accounting  for Greene,  493 

Methods  of  auditing  discussed Greene,  479-482. 483, 489-494 

Accounts  of  public  and  quasi  public  corporations  (see  also  Uniform 

public  accounting)  auditing,  in  England. Bemis,  93 

Accounts,  public: 

Examination  of,  in  Wyoming Bemis,  93;  Foote,  104 

Public  regulation,  importance  of Bemis,  93;  Foote,  107;  Schiff,  773 

PubMcity  of  municipal,  advo'ated Bemis,  91 

Uniform  system  of,  for  public  and  quasi  public  corporations  advo- 
cated   Bemis,  91;  Foote,  103-123 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Confusion  by  operation  of  subsidiary  companies  Rice,  739, 740 

Auditing,  suggested  plan  of.. Foote,  122 

Expert  auditors,  examination  by.  advocated Greene,  479 

Improvements,  accounts  to  which  charged Talcott,  635 

Inspection  of ,  desirability  of Rice,739,741 

by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  discussed Greene.  479, 480; 

Woodlock,  464 

Uniformity  of,  reasons  for Adams,  382-386 

advantage   of   requirement  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion .   Greene,  480 

Age  limit,  Railroad  employees,  injustice  of Fuller,  10 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees  (see  also  Arbitration): 

Longshoremen Barter,  309-317 

Railways,extent  and  advantage  of  system Fuller,  10 

Agreements  of  railroads  (see  also  Community  of  interest;  Pooling): 

Denver  rates  fixed  bjr Griffith,856 

Transcontinental  freight  rates,  nature  of Wheeler,  749;  Stubbs,  764 

Agreements  between  telegraph  companies,  effect  on  rates  . .  (IJhandler,  195, 198 

•^bama,  telegraph  service  in Clark,207 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Junction  Railway  Co.,  relation  to  Soiith- 

western  Investment  Security  Co Wil8on,693 

Alkali  products: 

Classification  in  different  districts Bacon, 81 

Freight  rates  on,  discussed ... Bacon. 72-76, 80, 81 

Methods  and  conditons  of  business,  discussed Bacon,  72, 80, 85 

.„T^ffon .  Bacon,80,85 

2^iegheny,  Pa.,  cost  of  electric  light  in Bemis,  98 

-ft-niencan  and  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  description  of  business. 
*^     .  Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs,  763 

■*^merican  Economic  Association,  resolutions  as  to  public  accounting  . . 
A  ^    .  Bemis,  86, 94;  Foote,  103 

?^?f  ^  Federation  of  Labor: 

Anti-scalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger ,  329 

government  ownership  of  telegraph,  favored  by  . .  Randall,  242;  Roberts,  274 
A^axe  Seamen's  Union,  connected  with - Penje,400 
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American  Merchant  Marine.     (See  Merchant  Marine^  American.)  p^e, 

American  aliipa: 

Relative  cost  of  bailding Howee,  705, 707, 708 

Short-sighted  policy  of  builders Howee,  705 

American  Telegraph  Company  absorbed  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 

Company Boberts,273 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Ck>mpany.    (See  also  Telephoncis.) 

General  system  described Hall,  820-828 

Accommodations  of Bethell.784 

Qrowthof flall,819 

Assets    Hall,823 

Bell  Telephone  Company,  relations  to Bethell,  810-811 

Capitalization  authorized Hall,  819 

Collateral  trust  bonds Hall.  819 

Dividendsof Bethell,783 

Expenses  and  earnings,  percentage  of Bethell,783 

Extent  of  service Hall, 819 

Labor,  conditions  of Bethell,  784, 7a> 

New  York  Subway  Corporation,  relations  with  the Bethell.  779-780 

Organization Hall,817 

Profits Bethell,  782, 78:J 

Report  for  year  1900 HalL820-'^3 

Service  furnished  compared  with  service  in  Europe Bethell,  78&-80S 

Stock Hall.819,821 

Wagespald Bethell.  783, 784 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Betiiell,  812 

American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  membership,  constitution,  etc. 

Lindenberger,  320-325 
American  Union  Telegraph  Company,  absorption  of,  by  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Clark,  220-221;  Roberts,  273 

Amsterdam,  Holland: 

Telephone  service  and  rates  in ,  comparison  of Bethell.  793-795 

Wages  of  telephone  operators. Bethell,  794-796 

^thracite  Coal : 

Allotment  of  tonnage  between  railroads  discussed Woodlock,  p.  451 ; 

Childs,500;  Saward,  514, 515;  Haddock,  527; 
Walter,  545, 547;  Thomas,  550,  554;  Steams, 
581-583;    Harris,  598,  601,  602;    Rice,   748 

Desire  of  railroads  to  increase  their  proportions Steams,  590 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.     .  Childs.  496, 500 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  attitude  toward Haddock,  532 

Reasons  for  existing  proportions    Harris,  602 

Result  of  gradual  development,  not  of  agreement Thomas.  550, 554 

Slight  variations  between  railroads  in  recent  years Harris,  601 ,  602 

Bituminous  coal,  competition  of Greene,  469, 470; 

Childs.  501,  502;  Saward.  510,  512;  Haddock.  538-530; 
Fleming.  537,  541;  Walter,  543,  548:  Thomas,  555, 
McLeod,562,  567,569;   Steams,  583,  585;   Harris,  602 

Cars,  discrimination  in  supply  of,  discussed Fleming.  536, 537; 

Walter,  545;  Stearns,  588;  Harris,  600, 601 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  by  Reading  Company. 

Woodlock,  451, 455;  areene,471,475;  McLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609 

Children,  employment  at  mines Saward,  516 

Coal  lands,  accumulation  of  fund  to  cover  exhaustion Steams,  584 

Control  by  railroads .     Woodlock,  451 ,  453;  Greene,  468; 

Childs,  497, 498, 503;  Saward,  509;  Haddock. 
521;  Stearns,  588, 589;  Harris,  604;  Rice,  742 

Reading's  purchases  forced  by  competition Haddock,  p.  523 

Reason  for  holding  in  reserve. . Harris,  602, 606 

Coke,  competition  of  — Steams,  585 

Colorado,  deposits  in Saward,  519;  Qriffith,  857 

Combination  and  community  of  interest  among  railroads— 

Absolute  ownership  not  sought Woodlock.  452;  Walter,  545 

Attempted.  1893 Childs.  503;  Rio©,  737 

Consolidation,  desirability  of Greene,  468--471 

Legal  difficulties  encountered  by Greene,  475 

Control  of  future  supply Steani8,587 
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Anthracite  Coal — Continned.  Page. 

Combination  and  commnnity  of  interest,  etc. — Continned. 

Economies  and  advantages  to  public ...  Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  468-471;  Saward,517,519;  Haddock,  534;  Wal- 
ter, 544;  Thomas,  556;  McLeod,  568, 571, 575;  Harris,  598 

Ck)mpetition  not  destroyed  by Childs,502 

Middlemen,  possible  elimination McLeod,  568 

Effect  on  prices  and  general  public Greene,  469, 470, 473; 

Haddock,  530-531;  Stearns,  586, 587;  Harris,  609;  Rice,  738 
Independent  operators,  impossibility  of  driving  out  of  business . . . 

Steams,  586, 587 

Proportion  of  railroads  and  traffic  controlled  by Childs,  502, 504; 

Haddock.  526;  Stearns,  586, 589, 594;  Harris,  598, 599, 608 

Recent  movement  described Woodlock,  451-456; 

Saward,  512, 513, 516;  Walter,  545 

Conditions  of  mining  in  different  regions Harris,  605, 606 

Cost  of  mining,  different  regions Walter,  547;  Steams,  584;  Harris,  606, 607 

Estimation  of Gh-eene,  472, 474;  Saward,  515; 

Fleming,  540;  McLeod,  565, 566, 567, 570;  Harris,  602, 606, 6a7 

Increase Saward,511;  Walter,544;  Harris, 606, 607 

Proportion  going  to  wages _ Saward,  516 

Cost  of  transportation,  proportion  of  coal  output. Walter,  544 

Coxe  Bro.  &  Co..  conditions  of  labor Stearns,  592-596 

Output  and  tonnage Steams,581 

Prices  of  coal  received  by Stearns,  590-592 

Relations  to  railroads Steams,  577, 581 

Suit  against  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad Haddock,  525, 535;  McLeod,  573 

Western  shipments Steams,  584 

Culm  piles,  utilization  of  waste ,  Haddock,  528 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  relation  to  other  companies Harris,  608 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad Woodlock,  451, 

Steams.  577,  590 

Electricity,  competition  of . . .   Greene,  470 

Erie  Railroad,  combination  with  other  companies Thomas,  552,  553 

Purchase  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  521;  Thomas,  552,  553;  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  589 

Tonnage,  amount  and  sources  Thomas,548 

Export  trade Fleming,540;  McLeod,567;  Rice,  743 

Freight  rates: 

Average  rates McLeod,  565 

Compared  with  bituminous  rates Woodlock,  454 

Haddock,  530-531 ;  Fleming,  539;  Stearns,  579, 594 

Decrease  in  recent  years Harris,  599, 600 

Discrimination  in,  existence  denied Stearns,  583, 584 

Distances  to  tide  water Stearns,578 

Independent  operators,  no  discrimination  against Steams,  580 

Influences  determining Hfuris,  598 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  attempted  regulation  by 

Haddock,  525, 534 

Methods  of  establishing McLeod,  561 

New  England McLeod,  561, 562 

Percentage  of  tide  water  price,  chiefly  determined  by Saward,  509 

Percentage  contracts,  comparison  of  tariff  rates  with 

Haddock,  523, 532, 534;  Thomas,  549 

Relation  to  prices Greene,  470 

Reasonableness  discussed Woodlock,  453, 454;  Fleming.  536, 539 

Ton  rates,  per  mile Childs, 496, 497;  Saward,509 

Various  points  ... Childs,  496 

Western  shipments Stearns,  583 

Gas  and  other  products,  competition  of McLeod,  570 

Independent  operators,  discrimination  against,  in  supply  of  cars,  dis- 
cussed    Haddock,  524-526,  532;  Fleming,  536, 537; 

Walter,  545;  Steams,  580, 588;  Harris,  600, 601 

Different  positions  of  different  classes  of  operators 

Haddock,  521 ,  522. 527, 532 

Number  decreasing Steams,  579, 580 

PoUcyof _ Haddock,531 
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PoflBibility  of  acqoiring  lands Childs,-iD3 

Possibility  oi socoeasfid  bastness Steams, 3tj8 

Prices,  possible  influence  npon Haddock,  5S2 

Prodnction.  proportion  of  total Greene,  468;  Saward,  5fts,  509: 

Haddock,  5>il .  .i£>.  .327, 533;  Fleming,  a85, 543.  Steams,  5bO:  Harris.  (M 

Proportion  on  different  roads Childe,498;  McLeod^olS 

Profitsof Thoinas,536 

Railroads. attitude  toward   McLeod.573;  Harris,  6Q0 

Proposed  coostmction  of Haddock,  521; 

Walter,  547;  Steams,  588;  Harris,  GOB 

EzisteDce  of  grierances.  diBcnssed Fleming,  541, 542 

General  satisfa<;t:on  with  existing  oonditkms Thomas.  549. 556 

Diret't  "bipments  of  freight  by Childa,498 

Alleged  restriction  of  oatpnt  by  limiting  supply  of  cars  —  Chi  Ids,  504 ; 

H^dock.  524-527;  Walter,  545 

Small  proportion  >ell  their  own  coal    Sa ward.  508. 509 

Labor,  beneficial  effect  of  combination  of  operatorB _ .  McLeod,  576 

Condition  and  relation  to employen Greene,474 

Condition  of.  satisfactory. Saward,515.519 

Foreign,  importation  of Stearns.506 

Number  of  days  worked Saward,  519. 530;  Steams,  598 

Labor  organizatioiis,  attitude  of  Reading  Company  toward. .  Harris,  610. 61 1 ; 

Fitspatrick,  833, 834, 837-4M0 

Lake  transportation Steams,  584 

Lefai^^h  Valley  Railroad,  anthracite  coal  businesB Walter,  543. 548 

Percentage  of  ontput Walter,  543, 547 

Relations  to  independent  onerators Walter,  543, 545 

McLeod,  A.  A.,  attempted  comoination  of  railroads,  1893 Saward,  513 

Middlemen,  economy  from  elimination McLeod.  568 

Miners,  nationality  of .  Steams,  5d5, 51^ 

Morgan,  J.  P..  relations  to Woodlock,  452, 455 

New  Enj^nd.  shipments  to Childs.500,501; 

Thomas,  55S;  McLeod,  561, 562:  Steama,585 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rairoad,  coal  bnsineflB Woodlock.  452 

Connection  with  New  York  Central  Railroad Childs,  504 

Purchases  of  coal  lands Childs.  497, 498;  Steams,  589 

Relation  to  other  railroads Harris,  596, 599, 603, 606 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Child8,50S 

Shipments,  proportion  of Childs,500 

Tonnage  and  freight  rates Childs,  496, 497, 500 

PennsylTsnia  Coal  Company.  Erie  BLailroad,  purchase  by Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock.  5::1;  Thomas,  552. 553;  McLeod.  572,  Steams,  589 

PennsyWania  Railroad,  attitude  toward  agreements  oi  railroads 

Haddock,  533 

Relation  to  coal  companies -. Steams.579 

Relation  to  other  rai.roads Woodlock, 452;  Harris.  598. 599, 608 

Percentage  contracts,  system  described Woodlock,  454; 

Childs,  496. 498, 500;  McLeod,  563;  Steams.  577. 578 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  to  operatorB Haddock,  523, 

534,526,527,532;  Fleming,  537 

Cost  of  shipments  onder Thomas,  549 

Dnration  of Fleming,  536 

Establishment  of  system  by  Mr.  McLeod McLeod,  562,563 

Freight  rates  under.. Saward,  509 

Proportion  of  coal  carried  under    Saward.509 

Proportion  of  operators  selling  under Haddotdc,  522, 532; 

Fleming,  536. 537. 542;  Thomas,  549;  Harris,  600 

Railroads,  do  not  apply  to  mines  controlled  by Steams,  579 

Restriction  of  output  under    Haddock,  524, 525, 537, 532;  Fleming,  587 

65  per  cent  contracts — 

Adoption,  probability  of Childs,  496. 500; 

Walter,  543;  Thomas,  649:  Steams,  577;  Harris,  610 

Cover  life  of  property Haddock,  531, 532; 

Walter,  545;  ThomM,549;  McLeod,  563;  Steams.  578 

Effect  on  independence  of  operators Haddock,  531, 533 

Investigation,  method  of ^..  Steani8,577 
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Antliracite  Ck>al~Ckmtiiiaed.  Page. 

Percentage  contracts— Contintied. 
65  per  cent  contracts— Continaed. 

New,  blank  form Chllds,  505, 507 

Railroads,  purpose  of Steam8,578 

Satisfactory  to  most  operators Fleming,  586, 537;  Harris,  610 

Time  of  payment  to  operators Steams,  580 

Variations  in  percentages  in  varioos  contracts Fleming,  536 

Western  shipments Chllds,500 

Plymoath  Coal  Company,  relations  to  railroad  companies Haddock, 

523^37,532 

Powder, price  of Saward,511 

Prices- 
Agreements  of  railroads  as  to,  existence  of  practice  discussed.  Wood- 
lock,  455;  Childs,  499,505;  Saward,512,513,516,517; 
Haddock,  526,    529;  Fleming,  538, 539;  Walter,  547, 
548;  Thomas,  550, 554:  Steams,  582;  Harris,  599,603 
Reading  Railroad,  influence  on .  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  582;  Harris,  604 

Consultations  between  railroads  regarding Thomas,  554, 555 

Sales  agents,  no  recent  meeting _ Fleming,  539 

Seasonal  changes,  uniformity  m  making Saward,  511, 516; 

Haddock,  529;  Fleming,  538, 539 

Impossibility  of  control  by Childs,  505 

Coal  lands,  influence  of  capitalization  of Saward,  518 

Desirability  of  maintaining  present  rates Saward,  517 

Effect  of  combination Haddock,  529, 530-531, 532; 

Greene,  460, 470, 473;  Saward,  513, 519 

Effect  of  unlimited  competition Harris,  602, 603 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  excessive Harris,  603; 

Woodlock,465;  McLeod,  568, 569 

Influences  tending  to  prevent  excessive Thomas,  555 

Independent  operators,  methods  of  fixing Haddock,  525, 526, 529 

Limitation  by  competition  of  other  products Greene,  469, 470; 

Fleming,  537,  541;  Walter,  543,  548;  Thomas,  555; 
Childs,  501,  502;  Saward,  510,  512;  Haddock,  528-530; 
McLeod,  562,  567,  569;  Stearns,  583,  585;  Harris,  602 

Overcapitalization  of  railroads,  effect  of Woodlock,  453 

Percentage  contracts,  influence  of,  as  regards  competition Haddock, 

531,532 

Reasonableness  of  present,  discussed Haddock,  530-531; 

Walter,  543;  Saward,  519;  McLeod,  569 

Seasonal  fluctuations Saward,  511, 516 

Statistics- 
Average  and  variations McLeod,  565 

Recent  increase  discussed Childs,  499, 501,502; 

Steams,  582, 583, 586, 587;  Harris,  603 

Recent  movement Saward,  510, 511, 515, 516;  Fleming,  541 

Recent  years,  by  months Steams,  590-592 

Strike  of  1900,  effect  of    ...   Thomas,  555;  Steams,  5S3 

Variations  as  between  qualities Fleming,  538;  Thomas,  554 

Western  markets Childs,  505 

Wholesale  and  retail,  difference  between  . Walter,  543 

Production,  consumption,  distribution,  by  sections  and  States 

McLeod,  561, 562 

Output  from  year  to  year Walter,  543 

Productive  capacity,  and  demand  (see  also  Restriction  of  output), 

Saward,  511, 512;  Fleming,  538; 
Thomas,  555, 556;  McLeod,  565;  Stearns,  587;  Harris,  601, 602 

Productive  capacity,  influences  tending  to  increase Childs,  499; 

Steams,  587 

Seasonal  variation  in  demand,  and  storage  of  coal Childs,  499, 500 

Supply,  duration  of Greene,  475;  Haddock,  529;  Fleming,  540; 

Thomas,  555;  McLeod,  565, 566, 570;  Steams,  5S7;  Harris,  605, 606 
Railroad  mines,  er^onomies  of  operation  by  large  corporations.  McLeod,  566, 568 

Publicity  of  accounts  desirable Greene,  481 

Railroads,  amount  of  coal  mined  by  affiliated  companies McLeod,  563 

Names  and  description  of  coal  roads Saward,  508 

Profits  on  coal  mining  and  transportation Woodlock,  453, 454; 

Greene,  472, 474 
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Anthracite  Coal — Con  tinned.  Page. 

Railroads,  amount  of  coal  mined,  etc. — Continued. 

Proiwrtion  of  coal  traffic  to  total  traffic Walter,  546 

Relation  to  subordinate  coal  companies McLeod,561; 

Steams,  579;  Harris,  600 

Reading  Railroad,  allotment  of  tonnage  to Saward,  514; 

Haddock,  527;  Harris, 598, 601, 606 

Attempted  combination  in  1893 Child8,o03 

Business Harris,  596-^11 

Capitalization  of  coal  lands  .. Greene,  472; 

Saward.517,510;  Haddock,  538;  McLeod,566;  Harris,  604, 6a5 

Cars,  distribution  of  to  operators Haoris.  601 

Earlier  attempts  to  control  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  .  . 

Rice,  787-788 

Labor,  attitude  toward Harris,  610, 611;  Fitzpatrick,  833, 834, 887-840 

New  England,  extension  into  in  1892 _  _ McLeod,  567, 574 

Prices,  influence  on     Steams,  582;  Harris,  604 

Purchase  of  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey .  McLeod,  572;  fiUoris,  607, 609 

Recent  purchases  of  coal  land  unimportant Hfirri8,604 

Reserved  supply  of  coal McLeod,  566, 570;  Harris,  605, 606 

Restriction  of  output  (see  also  Allotment  of  ^onnagfe) ,  existence  of 

practice  discussed Saward,  514, 515, 517; 

Fleming,  537, 538;  Walter.  545, 547 
Independent  operators,  limit  of  supply  of  cars  discussed  . .  Haddock,  534- 

526,533 

Variations  of  demand  render  necessary Haddock,  535 

Royalties  to  owners  of  coal  lands Saward,  519 

Schuylkill  region,  conditions  of  mining  in Harris,  606 

Sizesofcoal Steams,578 

Changes  in  demand  for  respective Steam8,583 

Methods  of  manufacture McLeod,  569 

Small,  proportion  of McLeod.  563, 567 

Storing  of  coal,  difficulty  of Thomas,  556 

Strikeof  1900,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  relation  to Steams,  592, 593 

Effect  on  prices Childs,  499;  Saward,  510, 516;  McLeod,  567, 574 

Effect  on  producers  and  consumers Walter.  546; 

Saward,  520;  Haddock,  527, 538 

Justice  of  demands  discussed Haddock,  533; 

Fleming,  543;  Thomas,  555, 557;  Steams,  593, 594 

Tide- water  ports, described . Saward,506 

United  Mine  Workers,  demands  of  1901  discussed McLeod,  576 

Virginia,  alleged  supply  in Haddock,  533 

Wages  of  miners McLeod,  567, 574;  Steams,  593 

Recent  increase Childs,  499;  Saward,  51 5, 519 

Sliding  scales,  history _.  Steams, 593, 594 

Wastes  of  competition - .  Qreene,  46S-470 

Western  markets,  shipments,  prices,  etc Childs,  500, 505;  Saward,  516, 519 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

Composition  and  objects  -     Fleming,  535 

Attitude  toward  railroad  companies Fleming,  543 

Antiscalping  laws.     (See  also  Ticket  brokerage,) 

Passage,  and  efforts  to  pass    Lindenberger,  336, 331 

Unconstitutionality,  decisions  as  to Lindenberger,  341 ,  349 

Antwerp,  telephone  service  of Betliell,  788 

Appliances: 

Defective,  retained  in  use  by  railroads Fuller.  40, 41 

Overhead  structures Fuller,  41 

Arbitration  and  conciliation: 

Advocated  generally Fuller,  70 

Compulsory,  advocated Fleming,  543 

Deprecated Fuller,  71 ;  Saward,  520;  Thomas,  556, 557 

Discussed ..  Haddock,583;  Walter, 546, 547 

Desirability  of Saward,520;  Haddock,533;  Greene, 474 

Labor  organizations,  incorporation  as  means  of  facilitating Haddock,  533 

Irresponsibility  of Fleming,  542 

Longshoremen.  Great  Lakes Barter,  31112-315 

Argentina,  per  capita  trade,  of ,  with  the  United  States Howes,  713 
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Armour  Packing  Company,  requests  changes  in  freight  classification- . 

McQovern,  671-672 
Associated  Press: 

Franchise,  how  obtained Randall,  256 

Ck)8tof - Randall,256 

Originator  of Bandall,248 

Power  of,  as  a  monopoly 

Randall,  245, 248, 252, 255-257, 259;  Roberts,  266, 267, 269, 273 

Power  of,  to  create  public  sentiment Roberts,  273, 274 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  relations  with RandiUl,  247, 248 

Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  geographical  ex- 
tent    McGovem,654 

Association  of  Accounting  Officers,  waybill,  form  of,  adopted  . .  Nicholson,  728 
Atlanta,  Oa.: 

Freight  rates  compared  with  Birmingham  rates  .  McGovern,  680 

Compared  with  Savannah  rates McQovem,  681 

Not  in  need  of  railways. . McGovem,  680 

Atlantic    and    Pacific    Telegraph    Company,    absorption   by  Western 

Union  Telegraph  Company Clark,  220-221 ;  Roberts,  272 

Attorney-General,  no  authority  over  freight  classification Langley ,  860 

Audit  Company  of  New  York,  nature  of  work Greene,  480 

Australia: 

Policy  of  railways  in Parsons,  137, 148 

Railway  discriminations  abolished  in Parsons,  134 

Austria-Hungary: 

Railways.. .  Parsons,  187 

Telephone  service Bethell,  790-791 

Baggage: 

Checking  on  mileage  lx>ok8-.- Lindenberger,  353,354 

Checking  on  through  tickets  ..  Lindenberger,  337, 338 

Baltimore: 

Freight  traffic  at - Gnswold,  613 

Rate  differentials _ .  Howes,  710 

Spot  wheat  at Howes,  701 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  relations  with Schiff,  771, 772 

Reading  Railroad,  relations  with Harris,  608-609 

Relief  department,  discussed Fuller,  43, 47-49, 53, 59-69 

Reorganization Schiff ,  769 

Sunday  traffic  on Fuller,  29-32 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Teleg^raph  Company: 

FaUureof Clark,  228 

Rates  of Parsons,  888 

Sale  of,  reasons  for Parsons,  888 

Bank  notes,  functions  of-- Schiff,  777 

Banks,  syndicates  of    : Bemis,  88 

Bar^^e  lines,  Mississippi  River Markham,  426-432 

Basing  point  system,  Southern  States: 

Discrimination  between  places,  causes  of Parsons,  128, 132, 133 

Explanation  of Ripley,  p.  301;  Markham,  439:  Talcott,  629, 030 

Interstate-commerce  law,  effect  on Markham,  439 

Nnml.er  of  basing  points  not  increasing McGovern,  679 

Origin  of-. - McGovern,  678-679;  Wilson,  697 

Bavaria,  telephone  system Bethell,  793 

Belgium: 

Labor  conditions Bethell,  788-789 

Railways Parsons,  137 

Telegraph  systems,  extent  of Clark,  207 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  788-789 

Bell  Telephone  Company: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  relations  with  _  Bethell,  810-811 

History Hall,8r7-819 

.    Westiem  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Clark,  217, 219, 226-227 

Berlin,  telephone  system Bethell,  791-792 

BUls  of  lading: 

Defined McGovem,661 

Uniformity  of,  established -  -  -  McGovern,  659 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  freight  rates  compared  with  Atlanta  rates  . .  McGovern,  680 
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Budapest,  Hungary: 

Gtonerul  progressiveness Bethell,791 

Telephone  system. Bethell,791 

BuiBilo  Bail  way  Clearing^  House  (see  also  Central  Railway  Clearing 
House): 

Duties Nicholson, 719, 720 

Establishment Nicholson,  719 

Eixecutiye  committee Nicholson,  720 

Membership _ _ Nicholson,  719 

Cables,  submarine: 

Capacity... Clark,232 

Cost Clark,218 

Coetof  maintenance  Clark,218 

How  constracted Clark,  232 

Bates Clark,  218 

California: 

Fruit-canning  industry _.  Wheeler,  753,754 

Industrial  conditions  generally Wheeler,  754, 755 

Manufacturing  interests Wheeler,  752-753 

Oil,  coal,  and  water  power Wheeler,  752 

liailroad  commission,  character  and  decisions  of ...  Stubbs,  707 

Canada: 

Diflferential  tariff Howes,  716, 718 

National  policy Howes,  717 

Railroads,  advantages  in  rates  on Ripley,  286 

American  rates,  effect  of  competition  on Thomas.  552 

Differentials  allowed  to _ Ripley,  298 

Interstate-commerce  law  affected  by Ripley,  298 

Reciprocity  treaty  with,  necessity  for Howes,  713, 715, 718 

Tratle  of,  desirability Howes,  715-716 

Extent - Howes,  713,714,715,716 

Trade  relations  with  the  United  States Howes,  713, 715, 717, 718 

Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Differentials  in  favor  of Wheeler,  748;  Stubbs,  762 

Discrimination  of  transcontinental  roads  in  competition  with 

Wheeler,  74»:  Stubbs,  762 

Illinois  Central  Railway,  connection  with Markham,  442 

Interstate-commerce  law,  not  subject  to.  Markham,  442 

Canals  (see also  Isthmian  Canal;  Nicaragtia  Canal): 

Kiel,  volume  of  business _ Anderson,  639 

Capitalization  of  corporations  generally  (see  also  Telegraphs;  Telephones): 

Discussed  generally Woodlock,  450-401 

Amount  or,  advantage  of  large,  as  regards  price  of  securities Greene,  489 

Excessive  impossible. Schiff,  773 

Heavy  speculation,  effect  of Thomas,  560 

High  di V  idends  preferable  to  overcapitalization Greene,  486 

Increasing,  reasons  for Greene,  486, 491 

Overcapitalization,  evil  results  .         ...    Anderson,  650, 651 

Public  opposition  ta  high  dividends  leads  to  increase Greene.  486, 491 

Real  value,  no  effect  on .- Schiff,  775 

Bonds,  conversion  into  stock  desirable Rice.  740 

Excessive  issue,  undesirable _ Rice,  7;i6 

Stocks,  relation  to Greene, 476 

Industrial  combinations,  compared  with  railways Woodlock,  458 

Investors,  discrimination  relative  to Schiff,  773 

Method  of  increasing  stock _ Schiff,  774 

Overcapitalization  discussed  generally _ .  Woodlock,  45fM61 

Evil  results Anderson,  650,651 

Publicity  as  remedy  for _ .  Greene,  476 

Reasons  for Beiuis,  88 

Remedies Anderson,  651 

Patents,  exploitation  of    Rice,  732-734 

Stocks,  amount  of,  relatively  unimportant Rice,  736 

Wages,  effect  of  overcapitalization Puller,  71 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Parsons,  889-890 
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Chica^— Continned.  Page- 
Southern  Inmber.  receipts  of /  Markham,  432 

Southern  trade,  interest  m Wilson,  692 

Chica^    and   Alton   Bailroad,    capitalization,    recent    increase,  dis- 
cussed  Woodlock,  pp.  458, 4o9;  Schiff,  775 

Chicago,  Burlin^rton  and  Ctulncy  Bailroad: 

Extension  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  747;  Stubbs,  764 

Relations  to  Northern  Pacific  and  G-reat  Northern . .  Wheeler,  747;  Stubbs,  765 

Chicago-Charleston  rate,  how  made McQ-overn,  684-686 

Chicago-Norfolk  rate,  how  made . . McGovem,  684, 686 

Childlabor: 

Anthracite  coal  mines,  employment  in Saward,  516 

China,  cotton  goods,  rates  on  shipments  to . .     Dunlap.  8, 4 

Chinese  characters,  effect  on  American  industry Wheeler,  755 

Cincinnati: 

Chicago.  cog;)eration  with,  for  Southern  trade Wilson,  692 

Freight  traffic  of _ Wilson,  687, 700 

Louisville,  rivalry  with  .       Wilson,  687- 

Louisville  and  Nashvil  e  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  694 

Railway  discriminations  against Wilson,  688, 689 

Southern  trade  of Wilson,687 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Syndicate,  its  relation  to  Southwest- 
ern Investment  Security  Company Wilson,  693 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company: 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  lessee  of Wilson,  692-693 

Southern  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Southwestern  Investment  ^Security  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad: 

Construction  of .    ...   Wilson,  687, 692, 693 

Control  of ,  inimical  to  Cincinnati Wilson,  694 

Cost  of ... ..     Wilson,  69ii 

Lease  of Wilson,  6«2-694 

Southern  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Cities.     (See  Municipalities. ) 

Civil  service.     (See  Officeholding  class, ) 

Civil  service  exam  nation  system: 

Application  of,  to  public  utilities Parsons,  151 

Benefits  of ,  in  municipalities  - Foote.  118,119 

Difficulties  of Bemi8,99 

Municipal  governments,  need  of ,  in Bemis,  102 

Municipal  officers,  not  applicable  to,  in  Masssachusetts Adams,  283 

Necessity  of ,  in  Government  business .   .     Clark,  230-232 

Telegraph  employees,  relation  to        Roberts,  270 

Classification  Committees,  duty  of,  in  respect  of  single  package  . . .  Langley,  869 
Classification  of  freight  (see  also  Under  classification  of  freight;  South- 
em  Classification  CortiinitUe): 

I>isou8sed  generally. Ripley,  302:  Hayne,  418, 419; 

Markham,  434, 435;  Griawold,  617-619;  McGovem,  652 

Armour  Packing  Company,  change  in,  requested  by McGovern,  671-672 

Attorney-General,  no  authority  in  reference  to Langley,  860 

Changes,  methods  of  making McGovem.  608, 671 

Cincinnati,  inimical  to Wilson,  698 

gasses,  number  of Ripley.  302;  Langley,  860 

Prior  to  Interstate- Commerce  Law,  classes,  number  of Langley,  860 

Commercial  conditions,  must  meet     .     ....  McGovern,  668 

Commodity  rates,  system  described  and  discussed Griawold,  617; 

Talcott,  G32-*i3:];  McGovern,  674-676;  Nicholson.  727 

Advance  in  freight  classification  not  affected  by Langley,  870 

Definition- Lang^ey,860 

Discrimination,  not  an  unjust McGovern,  675 

How  established McGovern,  665, 666 

Increase  of -..  McGovem,  676 

Must  be  exceptional ,.-  McGovem,  674, 675 

Necessity  of    Wheeler,  749;  Stubbs,  766 

Heason  for McGovem,  674 

Remunerative  to  roads  and  to  shippers MciGovem,  675, 676 

Transcontinental  traflfic Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs,  763, 764 

^ntracts,  effect  on  future .       .  McGovem,668 

^oet  of  transportation  only  a  small  factor  in McGovem,  670 
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Claasiflcation  of  freight — Continned.  Pi«a. 

Cotton  ffoods,  difficaltieB  of Langley^HSe 

Difficaltiesof Laiijcley,  868 

Factors  enteriDg  into McGovem,  670 

Freight  traffic,  effect  of,  on  miacellaneons Langley ,  870 

General  list,  number  of  items  in .  Langley,800 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control  oyer,  advocated .   .  Bacon,  74, 76, 82 

Doabts  of  jurisdiction  of  . Taloott,  633;  Langley,  860 

Interstate-Commerce  Law.  condition  of  prior  to Lang  ey,  860 

iixxaai  conspiracy  against,  advanced Laiigley,  861 

Jurisdiction  of  different Mc€K>yem,  652;  Wilson;  698;  Nicholson.  7^,  737 

Manipulation  of LaDgley,866 

Objections  to Nicholson,  7d6 

Obligation  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  observe Langley,  868 

Official  classification,  territory  of    Langley,  860 

Official  classification  committee,  advances  made  by Langley,  860, 866 

Rates,  changes  in  as  affecting Langley,  865 

Comparison  of Langley,  864 

Effecton Markham,4d4,485;  McGovern.654.65o,667,669 

Increase  of  .  Ripley,  302;  Griswold,  618, 619:  McGovern,  670;  Langley,  860 

Relation  of ,  to    McGovern,  654-655;  Langley,  860 

Shippers,  can  not  accommodate  individual McGovern,  669 

Soda  and  alkali  products  criticised Bacon,  72-74, 81 

Southern  classification,  discussed  generally Guillaudeu,  446; 

Talcott,  632-^4;  McGovern,  652, 653, 655, 663, 682 

Southern  classification  committee,  revision  by McGh)vem.  655-656 

Territories  of Langley,860 

Transcontinental  traffic,  basis  of Stubb8,763 

Uniform,  advocated  .. . Bacon,  74, 76, 8^-84 

Consolidation  of  railroads Ripley,  802 

Desirability  and  difficulties Ripley,  302. 303: 

Griswold,  617-619;  McGtovern,  678;  Wheeler,  74» 

Disadvantages  of  lack  of Ripley,  303 

Evils  of  lack  of Bacon,74,82 

Impracticability Talcott,  633;  McGovern,  677;  Stubbs,  766, 767 

Instances  of  lack  of .  Bacon,  73, 74, 81 

Possibility  of   _ Bacon,83 

Proposed  method  of  adoption Bacon,  74, 76, 82, 84 

Railroads,  no  tendency  on  part  of  railroads  toward Bacon,  83 

Clearing  house,  railway: 

Advantages  of Nicholson,  721, 728, 724, 727, 729, 731 

Advocatesof Nicholson.  724 

Business  of Nicholson,  723 

E'onomiesof _ _ Nicholson,  730. 731 

Employees  of   Nicholson,  723 

Europe,  existence  in _ Nicholson,  728 

Interstate  Corumeroe  Commission,  no  connection  with Nicholson,  727 

Passenger  business,  no  relations  with Nicholson,  731 

Railways,  relation  to Nicholson,  723, 724, 727, 729, 731 

System  explained Nicholson,  729, 731 

Universal,  for  America  not  possible Nicholson,  728 

Coal  (see  also  Anthracite  coal): 

Export  trade Fleming.  540;  Anderson,  648 

Southern  ports Markham,  433;  Talcott,  628 

United  States  and  Canada. Howes, 714, 715. 717 

Freight  rates  on Bacon,  75-79;  Woodlock,  p.  454;  Griswold.  619, 620 

Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans _ Bryant,  394 

Importance  to  industrial  life Anderson,  643 

Methods  of  marketing  bituminous Saward.  509 

Methods  of  shipment   Fleming,539 

Output  of  bituminous Saward,512 

Pacific  coast,  supply  of Wheeler,  753 

St.  Louis, traffic  at Markham,426 

Coastwise  transportation  (see  also  Water  transportation) : 

Baltimore  steamship  lines  described Griswold ,  62 1 ,  632 

Companies  engaged  in McGovern,  664 

Freight,  distribution  of Hayne,419 
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Coastwise  transportation— Gontinned.  Page. 

Inspection. Hayne,  4t7, 418 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  character  of   . .  Hayue,  420 

Increase  of  traffic Hayne.  423 

Passenger  and  freight  compared Hayne,418 

Nationality  of  seamen Qnillanden,  450, 451 

Obligations  of  companies  nnder  United  States  law Hayne,  414 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  ComxMtny Gnillanden.  444-445 

Railroads,  ownership  of  steamship  lines  by Talcott,  628;  Wilson,  689 

Bates,  steamship,  differential  in  favor  of  /. McGovern,  663-664 

Railways  not  affected  by  .  Langley,875 

Trade  not  interested  in  snbddy . .    Hayne,  421 

Wages .      Penze,412 

Coffee,  advanced  by  Sonthem  Freight  Classification  Committee Langley,  865 

Coke,  freight  rates,  recent  increase  discussed Bacon,  75-79 

Collins  Steamship  Line:  \ 

Loss  of  steamers _ _ Howe,  704 

Not  benefited  by  subsidy Howe,  704 

Colorado,  alleged  discrimination  against . .  Griffith,  849-854 

Anthracite  coal,  deposits Saward,519 

Production  in Griffith,  857 

Irrigation,  development  in Griffith,  857 

Manufactures  in Griffith,  850, 852 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  freight  rates  on  products. . .  Griffith,  850, 852 

Combination  rate,  defined McQovem,  678 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Agreements  of  railroads;  Community 
of  interest;  Consolidation  of  corporations;  Pooling): 

Capitalization,  compared  with  railways ^ Woodlock,  458 

Proper  basis  of * . .  .• ...    Greene,  476, 477 

Promotion,  regulation  discussed    . Greene,  476, 477, 490-494 

Competition,  local  price-cutting,  prohibition  opposed Anderson.  651 ,  652 

Effects Bacon, 77;  Parsons,  157,158,159 

Private  railways  promoted  by '. Parsons,  157 

Rates,  enabled  to  get  joint Ripley,  293, 294 

Remedies  suggested Parsons,  157, 158 

Significance  of. Parsons,  157, 158 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated Bacon, 

77,80;  Anderson,  645 

Commercial  museums,  establishment  and  advantages  of Wheeler,  752 

Commercial  ors'anizations  advocate  governmental  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  telegraph Roberts,  267 

Commission  merchant,  as  distinguished  from  jobber .  Langley,  871 

Commissions,  payment  by  railroads  to  ticket  brokers _ .  Lindenberger, 

340, 345. 352, 355, 357 
Commodity  rates.     (See  Classification  of  freight,) 

Community  of  interest  (see  also  Agreements  of  railroads;  Anthracite  coal; 
Consolidation  of  railroads;  Pooling) : 

Bankers,  idea  among -     Schiff,775 

Benefits  of McLeod.571;  Schiff,770,771;  Langley,878 

Colorado  railroads Griffith,  855 

I^iscriminations,  effect  on St  abbs.  765:  Langley,  874, 875 

Economies,  relative,  as  compared  with  consolidation Greene,  485 

Effect  of McGovem,678 

Extent  of  the  principle. _ Schiff,771 

Growth  of Schiff,770- 

How  brought  about Schiff,771 

_  -gatureof  policy.  . Woodlock,  462 

"^iginofidea Schiff,770* 

Plans  of  combining Schiff,776 

Rates,  effect  on Stubbs,765;  Langlev,876 

Transcontinental  railroads Griffith,  855  ^' 

Y  anderbilt  roads  and  Pennsylvania  system Woodlock,  462 

V'Ommutation  tickets,  brokerage  in Lindenberger,  840 

<5onu)etition:  '  -» 

Between  markets,  importance  of Griswold,  615, 624, 625 

^-'Oastwise  vessels  with  railway  lines Hayne,  418, 419, 420;  McGovem,664 

Sailing  vessels Hayne,  418-420 

vx)ntinuous,  law  of Schiff,777 
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Competition— Continned. 

Defined   McGoveni.679 

Freight  rates,  regnlation Griswold,  624. 635 

Indnstrial  combinationB,  prohibition  of  looal  price  cntting  opposed . .  Anderson, 

651,653 

Oceantraffic Stabbs.  758 

Railroads,  abolishment  of,  only  remedy  for  rate  catting Ripley,  200 

Effect  of ,  on  facilities  offered Ripley,  294, 295 

Onratee Ripley, 286, 206:  Thomas, 552 

Elementsof  .  Gri8wold,6l6 

Injurioas  to  railway  interests Markham,  438 

Paralleling,  wastefnlness  of    _ .  Thomas.  551, 550 

River  transportation  and  railroads Markham,  425-431 

Ticket  brokerage  favorable  to Lin  lenberger,  350 

Undersirability  of  ex<  essive Thomas,  550. 551 

Soathern  transportation  lines    Gnillandeu,  445-446;  Talcott,  627 

Telegraph  companies,  business  better  doae  throagh Chandler,  204 

We^jtern  Union  Company  and  Postal  Company,  competitors..  Chandler, 

195.201,202 

World  markets,  effect  in  keeping  down  freight  rates Thomas,  551. 552 

Conciliation  (see  also  Arbitratiou): 

Desirability,  for  settling  labor  disputes  . .  Greene,  474 

OongressioniU  committees,  advocate  governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  telegraph Roberts,  266. 267, 268 

Connecticut,  railway  discrimination  in Parsons,  133 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York: 

Capital  and  business  of Bemis,  87 

Relations  with  United  Gas  Company  of  Philadelphia Bemis,  87 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  capitalization  and  patents  . .  Rice,  733, 734 
Consolidation  of  corporations  (see  also  uombinationSj  Industrial): 

Economies  in Bemis.  86 

Electrical  industries,  economies  of Foote.116,117 

Gas,  effect  of . on  price  of Bemi8.89 

Gas  companies  in  Greater  New  York Bemis,  87 

Lighting  plants,  advantages  of Foote,  116 

Proposed  method  of  regulation Foote,  117 

Telegraph  companies Clark,  213, 214 

Tendency  toward B6m]s,86 

Consolidation  of  railroads  (see  also  Community  of  interest): 

Advantages  to  railways  and  community   . . .  Greene,  478, 484, 487;  Adams,  829 

Massachusetts. — ... Jackson, 847 

Classification  of  freight,  effect  in  promoting  uniformity    Greene,  485 

Capitalization,  effect  on Rice,  740 

Desirability Adams,  829 

Di8cnminations,effect  on Greene,  487;  McGtovem,  683 

Economies  effected  by Greene,  485;  Thomas,  559 

Effects  discussed Rice,  742 

Extentof Parson8,149 

Finances,  confusion  of ,  through  leased  roads Rice,  739 

General,  not  desirable McGovem.  682, 683 

Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Burlington .  _  Wheeler,  747:  Stubbs,  765 

Law  forbidding.  Minnesota .. Teisberg,  (364) 

Pooling,  does  not  do  away  with  the  desirability  of Wheelei*,  748 

Prohibition, influence  in  leading  to ..  Woodlock, 462; 

Greene,  473;  Thomas,  558;  Anderson,  641 

Preferred  stock,  attempt  to  pay  dividends  on,  by  means  of Greene,  472 

Rates,  effect  on Woodlock.  463;  Greene,  484, 487 

South,  suggested  extent  of,  in McGovem,  682 

Tendency  toward Bacon,  77-79;  Woodlock,  462;  McGovem,  682-683 

—  Soutnem  States Dunlap,2 

<  Transcontinental  railroads,  effect  of Wheeler,  747;  Stubba,  765 

[Jnion  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific.  Woodlock,  462;  Wheeler,  746;  Stubbs,  764 

Wages, effect  on Fnller,71 

Construction  of  railroads  (see  also  Cost  of  construction): 

New  Zealand,  how  regulated  in v..  ..    Parsons,  151 

Paralleling,  instances  of - Griswold,  616, 622 

Legislation  restricting,  advocated Thomas,  551, 559 

Cooperative  associations,  California  fruit  producers Stnbbs,  768 
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Cooperative  Telephone  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis _  _ .  PaTsons,  883 

Copenhagren,  telephone  service,  rates,  elc Bethell,  808 

Copper  wire,  nse  in  telephones .  ._  Hall,  817 

Cornelia  and  Taliulah  Falls  Railway,  business  described Danlap,  1, 2 

Corporations  {see  aHao  Accfntnts;  Combi^iaiitnu;,  industrial;  Consclidation 
of  corporations;  Publiciiy;  Promotion): 

American,  methods  of  business  compared  with  foreign Greene.  498, 495 

Directors,  responsibility  of Greene,  495 

Dividends,  how  declared Schiff,778 

Sto  'U  in  scrip  dividends  prohibited.  Massachusetts Jackson.  844 

Federal  laws  incorporating,  deprecated Greene,  482 

Honestyof    ..        ..- Schiff.773 

Limited  liabi  ity.  advantage  of Greene,  490 

Officers,  responsibility  of _ Greene,  495 

Patents,  methods  of  promotion,  for  exploitation  of Rice,  732-734 

Regolaiioii.  undesiraoi  lity  of  excessive _  -. . .  Greene,  498-405 

Reports,  desirability  of  requiring Wood  lock,  460, 4(^7 

Stock,  Government  regulation  of  increase  of,  advantages  of Ripley,  303 

Holding  of  shares  of  one  corporation  by  another. . .     ...     Greene.  478, 481 

Stockholders,  list  of.  right  to  inspect Greene,  477, 478;  Woodlock,  466, 467 

Minority,  protection  of Greene,  471, 488, 489, 495 

Venalityof Foote,115 

Corporation  laws: 

Liberality,  increased,  advocated Greene,  478 

New  Jersey,  discussed .._ Greene, 477, 478 

Power  over  railroads  through,  in  Massachusetts Ripley,  292, 293 

Cost  of  construction  (railroads): 

Federal  Government,  investigation  of,  advocated Adams,  381-384 

Freight  rates  not  to  be  considered  in - Woodlock,  457 

Aiichigan,  Investigation  of ..  Adams,  374-382 

Minnesota Tei8berg,365 

Relation  to  rates  and  capitalization    Woodlock,  457, 458 

Cost  of  operation: 

Decrease,  tendency  toward _ _ Bacon,  84 

Expenses,  how  classified Markham,  437-438 

Factorsof- Parsons.  140, 141 

**  Fixed  expense,' defined...:..  Markham,  437-438 

Reduction. recent,  due  to  experience ..  Greene, 486 

Relation  of  fixed  and  variable  charges Stubbs,  762 

Cotton: 

Export  transportation  routes  . . . . .   Griswold,  622;  Talcott,  628 

Exports  of..  ...       Markham,  431 

** Float  ng  cotton,"  defined;  advantages ..  .._   Markham,  440 

Freight  rates,  Carolina  and  New  England  points Davan t,  5, 6 

To  foreign  ports,  how  made Markham,  442 

Memphis  i  reight  rates Davant,  5-8 

Poollug  n  transportation  of Davant,  7 

Receipts  at  New  Orleans _ .  Markham,  426-427 

Water  transportation .  effect  on  rates  from  Memphis. Davant,  6. 7 

Cotton  bales,  advantages  of  different  kinds Bryan  t,  3V)0, 391 

Cotton  factories: 

Denver,  conditions  in. - GriflSth,  856 

Railroads,  assistance  of  ... Dunlap.3,4 

Southern  States,  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against  _ _    Davant,  5, 6 

Cotton  goods: 

Bill  of  lading  accompanying,  effect  of _ Langley,  866 

Difficulties  of  classification Langiey,  866 

Freight  rates,  affected  by  inspectors Langley,  866 

Less  profitable  than  on  cotton Dunlap,  8, 4 

Southern  States,  low  Dunlap,8,4 

Cotton  schedule: 

Different  terms  of Langley, 866 

Difficulty  in  classifying  Langley.  866 

Cotton  traffic,  amount  ot .  from  South  to  North . . .     Langley,  yui.  865 

Couplers,  engines  should  be  equip] »ed  with  automatic Fuller,  41 

Courts,  strikes,  attitude  regarding Fuller,  70 

Cowen,  John  K.,  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to. 

Fuller,  34, 48, 52, 69 
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Coxe  Brothers  A  Co.:  P«8«* 

Anthracite  coal  bnsiDess Stearns,  576,  -196 

Lehigh  Railroad,  sait  regarding  anthracite  freight  rates  . . .  Haddock,  525, 535 

Cullom  bill,  advocacy  of-.     Wilnon,  iOO;  Langley,  877, 878, 880 

Cutting  of  rates.     (See  Diftcriminatiana  bettveen  persons) : 

Delany,  Patrick  B.,  inventions  of Hitchcock,  891 

Delaware,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in .  Bemis,  89 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Kailroad,  relation  to  other  companies Harria,  608 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill^&ailroad.  anthracite  coal  busi- 
ness  Woodlock,  451 ;  Steams,  576, 577, 590 

Democracy,  as  affected  by  industrial  combinations Parsons,  158, 159 

Demurrage  charges,  Minnesota Teisberg^,  369 

Denmark,  law  of ,  as  to  seamen _ Penje,412 

Denver: 

Base  line  for  freight  rates  at,  advocated Qriffith,  849,  a*>4 

Cotton  mills,  conditions  in GriflSth,856 

Decision  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding  rates  . .  Wheeler,  746 

Stubbs,  760 

Discrimination  against,  in  favor  of  Eastern  cities Griffith,  854, 857 

Freight  rates  to Griffith,  850, 855 

Gulf  transportetion  to,  rates  of Griffith,  850,  a55 

Jobbers,  alleged  discriuiinat'on  against Griffith,  854 

Manufactures  at Griffith,  850, 852 

Pacific  Coast  rates,  alleged  discrimination  in Griffith,  849-853 

Policy  of  railroads  regimjing  rates Stabbs,  760 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  establishment  advocated 

Bacon.  77, 80;  Anderson,  645 

Department  of  Labor,  investigations  of.  in  telephone  service Bemis.  101 

Department  of  Transportation,  establishment  advocated Bacon,  77. 80 

Department  store,  effect  of,  on  jobbing  trade Langley,  87:2 

Depreciation  of  corporate  property,  method  of  accounting  for Greene,  493 

Detroit: 

Electric  lighting Bemis,  98;  Foote,114 

Grand  Army  building  in Foote.  115 

Telephone  service Bethell,807 

Differentials  between  cities  (see  also  Discriminatiojis  bettveen  places) : 

Amounts Griswold.614,615,620 

Deprecated Langley,  873 

How  fixed McGovem,664 

Scale  of,  from  Chicago  to  Eastern  seaports Langley,  873 

Seaboard  cities,  origin Griswold,  612. 615 

Practice  discussed        Griswold,  614. 615. 620, 623 

Unitied  control  of  railroads  not  likely  to  remove Griswold,  623, 624 

Disasters,  lake  vesse  s,  how  caused Pen je  408 

Discharge  of  employees,  injustice  in  certain  cases Fuller,  12 

Discipline,  employees',  methods  discussed  generally Fnller,  10-12 

Discriminations,  general  (see  also  A^rpoW  ixiles;  Import  freight  rates): 

Community  of  interest,  effect  on *. .  Langley.  874, 875 

Detr. mental  to  the  South Langley,  865 

Excursion  rates Langley,  859 

In  passenger  rates,  ticket  bro  zerage  diminishes Linden berger,  333 

Stability  of  rates,  desirability .  - Thomas,  550 

Affected  by  railroad  consolidation Greene,  487;  McGtovem,  683 

Discriminations  between  persons  (see  also  UnderbiUing;  Underclassifi- 
cation  of  goods) : 

Alkali  products,  existence  denied Bacon,  84 .  85 

Causes    .... Parsons,  128, 182, 133 

Colorado,  conditions  in Griffith.  ai5 

Competition  ))revented  only  by  abolishing  .  Ripley,  290 

Competitive  points, chiefly  at Ripley,297 

Cooperation  of  railways  to  maintain  rates Wibon,  691-693 

Decrease  of  rate  cutting Woodlock,  464;  Gri8Wold,6L4;  Anderson,  640 

Different  kinds  of Parsons,  126 

Effect  generally Parsons,  126, 137;  Ripley,  288-289 

Created  by  monopolies Parsons.  32 

Large  shippers  in  favor  of Parsons.  131, 133 

Empty  cars, effect  small Griswold,623 

Evils  of _ Par8ons.l26 
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Discrixninations  between  persona — Continued.  Page. 

Existence  of,  discussed    .     .     Ripley,  286-287;  McQovem,  674 

Extentof      _     .   ..   Wilson, 695-696 

Fast-freifrht  lines,  rate  cutting  by,  possibility  discussed Griswold,  613, 614 

Freight  boxes .   .   .     Langley,  876, 877 

Georgia,  existence  denied Dunlap,2,4 

Government  ownership,  removed  by Parsons,  129, 183, 134 

Illustrations  of Parsons,  126-138 

Legislation,  failure  to  reach . .  , .  Wilson,  697 

Methods Parsons,  128, 133;  Ripley,  287, 288 

Underclassification  dnd  underbilling Ripley,  288 

Minnesota,  existence  of . Teisberg,  366 

Oil  companies ' Parsons,  130 

Penalty,  suggested  modification McGovern,  i>78-674 

Practiced  by  manufacturing  interests Howes,  716 

Public  opinion,  indifference  toward Wilson,  697-698 

Bate  cutting  deprecated... Nicholson, 728 

Effect  in  causing Ripley,287;  Wheeler, 748 

Effect  on  traffic  discus«^ed Griswold,  615 

Railroads,  attitude  toward  .  Ripley,  286, 291 

Kemediesfor Bryant, 390;  Griswold, 615 

Water  transportation Griswold.  614 

Reduction  of,rea&ons Griffith, 855 

Southern  railways Wilson,  688-689 

Stability  of  rates  in  Southern  territory Wilson,  689, 696, 698 

Telegraph  companies,  practices  discussed 

Clark,  210-211, 228;  Randall,  244, 257;  Roberts,  273 

Uniformity  of  rates,  desirability Nicholson,  727, 728;  Schiff ,  770, 771 

Unjustifiable  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  Langley ,  868 

DlBcriminations  between  places.    (See  also  Batting-point  system;  Differ' 
entiaUs;  Southern  States,) 

Generally Bryant,  387, 390 

Abolishment,  effect  of . .      Ripley,  295 

Atlanta  and  Birmingham  rates,  compared McGovern.  680 

Atlanta  and  Savannah  rates,  compared  . McGK>vern,  681 

Cansesof Parsons,  128, 132, 133 

Chicago  to  Charleston,  rates,  how  made McGovern,  684-686 

Chicago-Norfolk,  rates,  how  made McGovern,  684, 686 

Cities, effect  on Parsons,  126, 127, 136 

Competition  of  markets  will  not  permit  serious Anderson,  688 

Competitive  points,  character  of Markham,  436-437 

Differentials,  establishment  of Markham,  429 

How  fixed.   McGovern,  664 

Eastern  and  Western  rates Langley,  872, 873 

Effect  of - Parsons,  150;  Ripley,  295 

Freight  traffic.  Southern  points,  course  of,  from Guillaudeu,  447 

Long  and  short  haul,  alkali  products,  di  crimination  referred  to. . .  Bacon,  85 

Discrimination  justified  by  water  transportation 

Wheeler.  746;  Stubbs,  757, 758 

Justified  within  limits   Davant,6^ 

Georgia  railroads,  conditions  on Dnnlap,  1-4 

Intermediate  points,  effect  of  discrimination  on .  Davant,  8:  Nicholson,  725 

Minneesota  law . .   Teisberg,  365 

Practical  workings  of  _  Ripley,  295, 296, 297 

Railroad  competition  as  justifying  discriminations Stubbs,  760 

Southern  and  New  England  cotton  mills Davant,  5-8 

Transcontinental  traffic,  discrimination  in,  justified Stubbs,  758 

Long  and  short  haul  clause,  basing-point  system,  relation  to Wilson,  697 

Effectof Ripley,  295, 296 

Evaded  by  railways Bryant,  387, 390;  Griswold,  625, 626 

Observance.   Talcott, 630-632;  Griswold,616 

Southern  railways,  abrogation  by . .  Guillaudeu,  447;  Wilson,  696 

Su8i>ension  of - Bryant,  390 

Methods Parson8,128 

Montgomery  and  Mobile  rates  compared McGovern,  681 

Noncompetitive  places,  hi^h  rates,  etc Bryant  390 

Pacific  coast, rates  from  Eastern  cities  to.-  Wheeler,  748-750;  Stubbs,  756-761 
Pittsburg, injured  by -- Anderson,  639, 640, 647 
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DtscrimiiiAtioxis  between  places — C'oo  tinned.  Pa««- 

Practice  condemned Griflwo1d,6li 

KiglitB  of  localities  to  their  natural  advantage Wheeler.  745 

Rnral  commnnitips.  effect  oo Parsons.  1^.  127, 136 

Sonthem  States  conditions  in..  Ripley.  398-399:  Wilson.  096:  Onil]and0ii,447 

Prmciple  of  rate  system McGoverD.67>^ 

Standard  Ofl  Company,  favored  bv ParBons.  130 

Ticket  brokerage  depends  on  existence  of Lindenherm,  3V) 

Transcontinental  rates  dne  to  competition  of  Canadian  Pacific  Wheeler,  748 

Stabbs.  7& 

Biatrict  of  Colnmbia,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemi8.fl9 

District  of  Cdnmbia  anpreme  court,  telephone  case,  decision  of,  criti- 
cised      -     Parsons,  176-179 

Dividends  of  corporations: 

How  they  should  lie  dedared Schiff.  773 

Proportion  of.  on  S'tuthem  railways Markham,  436 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company    _ Roberts.  270 

Drunkenness,  diminution  among  nil  way  employees Anderson,  C^fS 

Baminira  of  railroad »: 

Bonds,  low-interest,  leaves  more  for  stockholders   . .  Qreene,  486 

Increase,  recent,  causes  of Greene,  486:  Nicholson.  728 

Net.  per  mile ..    Bemis,  91 

Passenger  receipts Bemis.  91 

Proportion  of  on  Southern  railways   Markham.  436 

Bamin^  of  teleg*raph  companies: 

Advantage  of  cable  lines  over  land  lines Chandler.  203 

Western  Tnion  Telegraph  Company ...  Clark,  316:  Roberts,  270 

Sastem  Trunk  Line  Association: 

Freight  differentials  in Lan^ley.  ^^7:? 

Railways  embraced  by  . Langley .  873 

Electric  light: 

Capitalization  of  private  plants Bemis.  88 

Changes  from  private  to  public  operation  of Bemis.  98, 99 

Cost  of  public  plants  in  American  cities Bemis.  88, 98 

Oa»,  relative  cost  of,  as  compared  with Adams.  282, 283 

Public  and  private  service  comptu^ed Parsras,  146:  Adams,  283 

Massachusetts Adams,  278-380 

Electricity: 

Application  to  street-railway  systems,  effect  of Adams,  825,  828 

Economic  value  for  light  and  power ..     Foote,  108 

Elevators: 

Combination,  not  known  to  exist   Teisberg,  370 

New  Orleans ..1 Bryant,  893 

Policy  of  railroads  towards.  Minnesota   Teisbenig,  370-373 

Private  policies,  Minneapolis. Teisberg,  967, 368 

Sites  on  railroad  land,  law  providing.  Minnesota Teisberg,  370 

State  regulation,  Minnesota . .  Teisberg, 367-370 

Superior,  Wis.,  under  Minnesota  regulations Teisbefg,373 

Elkbill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  purchase  by  Ontario  and  Western  Rail- 
road  _ Childs,497 

Employees,  railway  (see  also  Employment;  Labor)'. 

Comparison  with  voting  population Parsons.  164 

Qovemment  ownership,  effect  on Parsons,  163, 164 

Number  of _. Parsons.  163 

Rules  regulating  conduct Fuller.  10, 12 

Strain  of  work,  increase  in  .  .    . Fuller,  12 

Employers'  liability: 

Discussed  generally Fuller.  35-40 

Common- la w  doctrine,  injustice  in  present  conditions .        Fuller,  35 

Court  decisions,  summary  of   Fuller,  37-40 

Defects,  liability  for,  decisions  regarding. Puller,  38 

Employees  should  have  same  rights  as  general  public Fuller.  35, 40 

Federal  courts  not  bound  by  decisions  of  State  courts. Fuller,  37 

Fellow  servants,    discriminations    drawn    by    courts    in    Pennsyl- 
vania   Fnller,87-W 

Liabi.ity  for  acts,  advor^ated    Fuller,  35. 40 

Legislation  and  court  decisions  regarding,  in  Pennsylvania Fuller,  36-40 

Legislation,  confused  condition  of Poller,  40 
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Employers'  liability— Continued.  Page. 

Begarding  contribntory  negligence,  advocated Fnller,  43 

B}'  Congress,  advocated Fnller,  40 

Extension  of,  eflfect  in  preventing  accidents Fnller,  35 

ByStates ___ Fnller,  85 

Railroad  brotherhoods,  resolntions  regarding Fnller.  36 

Railroads,  nnjnst  efforts  to  evade _  _ Fnller,  49 

Relief  depSirtment.  release  from,  obtained  by Fnller,  43, 53, 59-69 

Employment  on  railways  (see  also  Employees;  Labor): 

Age  limit _.  Fnller,  10 

Application,  form  of  .. Fnller,  13,14 

Employers,  corresyiondence  with  former Fuller,  13-15 

Litigation  with  railways,  questions  concerning,  criticised Fnller,  13, 15 

Terms  and  condition  of  entrance,  generally Fnller,  10, 15 

Engines,  safety  appliances  should  be  required Fnller,  41 

Eng^land: 

Auditor  of  accounts  in _  _ Bemis,  93 

Canadian  differential  tariff,  benefited  by Howes,  716, 718 

Capitalization  of  corporations,  regulations  regarding Woodlock.  460, 461 

Capitalization  of  railroads W  oodlock,  461 ;  Thomas,  551 

Federated  British  Empire,  possible Howes,  717 

Postal  service  in Clark.  208 

Public  and  private  monopolies  in Bemis,  94 

Public  utilities,  ownership  in Bemis,  103 

Regulation  in    _ Bemis.  93 

Railroads,  service  and  rates  compared  with  American Woodlock,  460, 461 

Sailors,  wages  in Penje,  412 

Ship  subsidy,  policy  of _ Howes,  707 

Street  railways  in,  operation  of Bemis,  102 

Telegraph  system,  discussed  generally _ . .  Clark,  31 6-3'^0, 325 

Compared  with  United  States Parsons,  886, 887 

Deficit  of Clark.  31 1-313, 215, 335, 331 ;  Parsons,  888, 889 

Expenses  of Clark,  320 

Favored  by  government Parsons,  136 

Statisticsof ._ Clark,  313,330 

Telephone  conditions - Bethell.  797-803 

Telephone  service,  operation  of Bemis,  100 

Trade  with  Isiew  Orleans Bryant  394 

Erie  Bailroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Thomas,  548-555 

Capitalization Thomas,  551, 559 

Freight  rates  on _     Thomas,  560 

Overcapitalization _   _ .  . .  .     Woodlock,  453, 456 

Purchase  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company Woodlock,  453;  Greene,  475; 

Haddock,  531:  Thomas,  553,553;  McLeod,  572:  Steams,  589 

Stocks,  prices  of Woodlock,  456 

Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Kailroad,  purchase  by  Erie  Railroad. .  Thomas,  552 
Europe: 

LalK)r.  low  cost  of Hall,  819 

Telegraph  service  in Clark,  307, 308 

Telegraph  service  rates Randall  244 

Telephone  service  in Bethell,  784, 785, 787-807;  Hall,  819 

Examination,  physical,  of  railroad  employees Fuller,  10, 13, 14 

Excursion  tickets: 

I>ealt  in  by  brokers Lindenberger,  319 

Discrimination  in  rates Langley,  859 

Export  rates: 

Advantage  in  making,  lower  than  domestic Greene,  484, 485, 487, 494 

American  producers,  justifiabi  ity  and  advantage  to Thomas,  557 

Canadian  roads,  not  lower  on Ripley,  399 

Discriminations,  bearing  on  personal Ripley,  301 

Grain  and  steel  rails Anderson,  648 

Import  rates  compared  with Langley,  870 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  position  in  respect  to Ripley,  399 

Justification  of  maliing  lower  than  domestic Greene,  484, 485, 487, 494 

Local  rates,  comparison  with.. Ripley, 300 

Supreme  Court,  position  in  respect  to Ripley,  399, 300 

Uniform  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific Ripley,  399 
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Export  trade:  Piwe. 

Adaptation  of  goodfl  to  demand,  desirability  of Wheeler,  753 

Anthracite  coal .    _ McLeod,567 

Coal   Fleming,540 

Fruit,  canned  goods,  California Wheeler,  753, 754 

Importance  to  domeetic  prosperity Greene,  484, 485, 487, 494 

Routes,  Southern... Talcott, 628. G29 

United  States Markham.43i 

Express  companies  should  be  under  Interstate  Commerce  Commission .  Adams,  :i86 

Failures  in  business,  reasons  for. ..... Foote,  1 13, 1 16 

Fast-freigrht  lines: 

Accountingof Nicholson, 724 

Bills.system  of  prorating .    Nicholson, 729, 730 

Business  of Nicholson,  724, 725, 728, 729, 731 

Character,  former  and  present Griswold.  613, 614 

Discontinuance Nicholson.  728 

Division  of  earnings Nicholson,  725 

Expenses  of ,  how  paid Nicholson,  731 

Origin  of    .. Nicho  son.  724, 731 

Ownershipof Nicholson,  724 

Rates  paid Nicholson,  725 

Relation  to  railroads _  _ Nicholson,  724, 725, 728, 729, 731 

Vanderbilt  railway  system Nicholson,  724, 725 

Federal  incorporation  law  deprecated Greene,  482 

Fellow  servants.     (See  Employer's  liability. ) 

Fishery  industry: 

Described Howes,  717 

Not  desirable  to  Americans Howes.  717 

"Floating^  cotton,"  defined  and  discussed MarkbAni.440 

Flour: 

Oriental  trade  in Wheeler,751 

Rates  on,  compared  with  export  rates  on  grain Thomas,  557 

Receipts  of ,  at  New  Orleans Markham,427 

Flour  Mills: 

Consolidation  of,  in  Minnesota Langley,  870 

In  Pennsylvania  district _. Langley,870 

Food^  of  sailors,  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  .  .     Hayne,  416 

Foreign  bom: 

Anthracite  coal  mines _  Steams,  595, 596 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes,  nationality  of Barter,  310, 311 

Proportion  of,  as  lake  sailors Penje,  411 

Foreign  vessels: 

At  New  Orleans Bryant,  (398, 399) 

Crews  of Bryant.  400 

Forgery,  name  of  purchaser  of  ticket,  discussed Lindenberger,  354, 355 

Franking  privileges.     (See  Telegraph,) 

France: 

Railroads,  government  rights  of  purchase Adams,  386 

Relation  of  State  to. Adams. 386 

Telephone  service  condition Bethell.  787, 788 

French  (!ities  compared  with  similar  American  cities Bethell.  787 

Trade  with  the  United  States . Howes,  714 

Franchises: 

Methods  of  acquisitions,  telegraph  companies Chandler,  196 

Perpetual,  in  Enp;land Bemis,94 

How  to  abolish Bemi8.99 

Street  railways,  indefinite,  have  worked  satisfactorily Adams.  829, 830 

Value,  railroads,  method  of  computing Adams,  375-379 

Frazier  v,  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company,  employers^  liability  case, 

discussed Fuller,  39 

Frederick,  B.  L. ,  letter  regarding  railway  relief  departments Fuller.  52 

Free  ships,  not  the  same  as  free  trade Howes,  712 

Freight  committees,  local .  Griswold,  612, 613 

Freieht  inspectors: 

Duties  of , in  relation  to  freight  traffic .  Langley,867 

^pertsm  their  business    LanKley,868 

Kules  governing  their  duties.   Langley,867 

Kailroad  associations,  employed  by Lang:ey.868 

Venality,  opportunities  of,  for  Langley,  868 
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Freig*ht  rates  (see  alBO  Classification:  Discriminations  between  cities; 
Export  rates): 

Absolate  amount  lees  important  than  xmif ormity Teisberg,  366 

Adaptability  of  . . Schiff,774 

Advances  in.  . Langley,860 

Railroads* reasons  for Ifangley,869 

Alkali  prodncts,  discussed Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Average Markham,  430, 435 

Comparison  of Parsons.  133 

Average  ton  and  passenger  mile Parsons,  137 

'      Blanket  description,  case  regarding Wheeler,  745;  Stubbs,759 

Boston Howes,700 

From  West .: Howes,  701 

Boston  trade,  effect  on Howes,  701 

Brokerage  in.  if  possible,  would  be  advantageous Lindenberger,  340 

*      Canadian  railroads,  effect  of  competition Thomas,  552 

Changes  should  not  be  made  of  tener  than  yearly Bacon,  76, 88 

Sudden,  instances  of Bacon,  74 

Classificatiou  of  freight,  how  affected  by Markham,  434, 435; 

McGtovem,  654, 655, 677 

Relation  of ,  to Langley,860 

Coal,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore Qriswold,  619, 620 

Coal  and  coke,  recent  increase  discussed Bacon,  75-79 

Commodity  rates,  how  affecting Nicholson.  727 

Community  of  interest,  effect  of  a Markham,  432-433;  Langley ,  874, 875 

'     Comi>arison  of,  American  and  European Parsons,  133, 136, 137 

•Difficulty   Parsons,  137-139 

Conapetition  of  world  markets,  effect  on Thomas.  551 ,  552 

Competitive  influences  restricting Griswold,  624, 625 

Consolidation,  effect  on        Markham,  432. 433;  Woodlock,  463 

Cost  of  construction  should  not  be  considered  in  determining. .  Woodlock,  457 

Cost  of  duplication,  relation  to Woodlock,  457, 458 

Cotton,  from  Southern  ports  to  Liverpool Markham,  442 

Cotton  goods,  discussed I>unlap,3,4 

Rates  as  affected  by  inspectors ...  Langley,866 

Catting  of  (see  Discriminations  between  persons,  rate  cutting)  . . .  Ripley,  286 

Decrease,  railway Markham,  429^31 ;  Schiff,774 

Causes     ._  Teisberg, 364;  Markham, 429-431 

Comparisons Par8ons,136 

During  twenty  years Thomas,  560 

Denver,  from  Eastern  cities Griffith,  850, 851, 855 

Differentials  Griswold,  614, 615, 620, 623 

Deprecated Langley,  873 

How  fixed McGovern,664 

Scale  of,  from  Chicago  to  Eastern  seaports Langley,  872 

Discriminations  in,  between  East  and  West Langley,  872, 873 

Distance,  relative  to        _ Talcott,630,631 

Freight  committees,  local  power  ,  . Griswold,  612 

Government  ownership,  effect Parsons,  137- 1 39, 1 43, 145 

Ghrain,  decrease,  effects Teisberg,  367 

Decrease,  Minnesota    Teisberg,364 

Rebates  to  elevators,  Minnesota Teisberg,  372 

Import  and  export  compared Langley,870 

Increaseof Wilson, 698-699 

Effect  in  restricting  business ...  Bacon,  75 

Recent,  discussed Bacon,  74-79;  McGovem,  655-658 

Influence  on  country's  development McGovern,  686 

Influences  affecting  . . Markham.  428-430;  Guillandeii,  446, 447 

Inland  and  through,  compared Langley,  870 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  a  function  of. Langley,  881 

Should  have  power  to  disapprove Langley,  882 

Iron  and  steel  products,  Colorado Griffith,  850, 852 

Jobbing  trade,  effect  on Langley,871 

Local, compared  with  through .._ Markham, 437 

Reduction  of Markham,  437 

No  reduction  of ,  in  New  England Parsons,  186 

Mississippi  River   Bryant,  391-393;  Markham,  428-430 

How  regulated Bryant,  391 
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Freight  rates— OontinaecL  Psiee. 

Missiflsippi  River — (^ontinned. 

Rates  affected  by Markham,  428-430 

Redaction  of Markham,  4M,  431 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  maximum  on .  Schiff,  774 

Ocean  competition  prevents  compensatory _ Stabbs,  758 

Ocean  rates,  inflnence  on  railways Markham,  429 

Ocean  transportation  Wheeler,  750 

Overcapitalization,  effect  on Woodlock,  456 

Paper Gri8wold,619 

Policy  in  making Parsons.  134, 185;  Markham,  434;  Wilson,  698 

Complexities  of Markham,  438 

Postage  stamp,  California  frnit Stnbbs,  769 

Power  of  railways  to  reduce  rates Wilson.  691 ;  Lang  ey,  882 

Proportional  and  through  compared    McGovorn,  677 

Rate  wars,  abolition  desirable Teisberg:,  365 

Transcontinental  railroads,  competition  with  ocean  trans|)ortat1on 

Wheeler.  744 
Reasonableness,  American,  lower  than  in  any  other  conntrv  . .  Woodlock,  463; 

Thomas,  551 

Desirability McGtovem,  667, 668 

How  determined  in  Minnesota _ Teisberg.  363 

Maintenance  of  excessive,  by  monopolistic  power  impolitic  .  Thomas.  554 

Basis  of  determination Ripley,  291 ,  292;  Adams,  880, 381 

Soda  ash.  baking  soda.  etc. ,  discussed    ...         Bacon.  T2-76, 80, 81 

Southern  States,  Baltimore  to  Northern  and  Southern  ports  .Oris wold,  620, 631 

From  the  Bast  and  West, compared .  Wilson,  687-63J 

From  New  York  to Guillaudeu.445.446 

Increase  discussed Langley  863;  Dunlap.  3-4 

Always  high  in . .  Langley,  864 

Stab  lity  of ,  in  the  South  ..  .   Wilson,  689, 696, 698 

More  desirable  than  excessively  low Thomas,  5ri0 

State  regulation.  Minnesota . . Teisberg,  361-4163 

Systems  of  making Langley,  860 

Transcontinenlai  traffic  reduction  in Stubra,  765 

Trunk-line  territorv,  percentage  system    Griswold,  625 

Uniform,  advocated Bacon.  83:  Ripley.  288, 289 

Unreasonable  might  compel  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  AnderBon,642 

Wages,  effect  of  rate  wars _    Fuller,  71 

Water  transportation,  influenced  by  river  rates Markham,  437, 441 

Railway  and  river  compared Bryant,  387, 389, 390; 

Markham,  136;  Guillandeu,444;  Griswold,  620, 621 
Freight  traffic: 

Amount  of,  from  South  to  North _ .  ...  Langley,  864 

Effect  of  freight  classification  on  miscellaneous Langley.  870 

Limit  as  to  amount    .     Schiff,  772 

Southern  territory,  division  of.  by  railways .      Wilson,  690 

Through  traffic.  Western,  Southern  Railway,  participation Griswold,  613 

Fro^s,  blocking  should  be  required  bylaw Fuller,  41 

Fruit  industry: 

Califomia  Cooperative  Associations Stubbs.  768 

At  New  Orleans Bryant,  397, 398 

Pacific  c  ast,  nature  and  importance . .   Wheeler,  753, 754 

Transcontinental  freight  races Stubbs,  767 

Fruit  trust: 

Effect  of .  on  prices      Bryant,  397, 398 

Extentof _ Bryant.  397, 398 

Fuel,  sale  of,  by  "employers  at  cost Holmes,  145 

Future  contracts,  howaffected  by  changes  in  freight  classification  McGovern.  668 
Gainesville,  Jeff(drBon  and  Southern  Railway,  business  described. .  Dunlap,  1, 2 
Gas: 

Capitalization  of  private  plants -    Bemis,88 

Cost  of ,  compared  with  electricity Adams.  282, 283 

Manufacture Bemis,89,96 

Public  works. Bemis.88 

Plants,  public  works,  small  and  large  cities Adams.  283 

Electricity  supplanting —  Adams.  283 

Price  of _ _ -  Bemis.89 

In  New  York  .   Bemis,94 

Profit  in  sellinff --   .. Bemis,89.90 
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Oeorg^ia,  railroads,  conditions  in Dnnlap,  1-4 

Gecrgfia  Railroad  Cominission,  rates  fixed  hj .  Donlap,  1 , 3 

Qeorgpia  Central  Railroad,  owner  of  line  of  steamers Hayne,  419 

Oermany: 

Per  capita  trade  of,  with  the  United  States Howes,  713 

Policy  as  to  public  utilities Parsons,  152 

Railways Parsons,  124, 133-137, 152 

Discriminations  abolished  in Parsons,  133, 134 

Gk>vemment  ownership,  results  of Parsons,  152 

Rates  on,  to  laborers Parsons,  137 

Sailors,  wages  in Penje,  412 

Seamen,  law  as  to    _ Penje,  412 

Telephones,  conditions  in _  _  Bemis,  100;  Bethell,  791-793 

Glasgow: 

Street-railway  system,  an  imperfect  American  system Adams,  828 

Rates  in .. Parsons.  140, 145 

Telephone  service  in Bemis,  100;  Bethell,  798 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  nationality  of  those  engaged  in  fisheries Howes,  717 

Good  will,  capitalization  of  value Greene,  490, 491 

GovenixnezLt  improvements,  Mississippi  River    Bryant,  392 

Government  license,  for  ticket  brokers,  suggested .      Lindenberger,  338 

Government  ownership  (see  also  Municipal  oionership  of  public  util- 
•  %tic8\  I 

Advantages  of Parsons,  141, 143, 144, 150, 166 

Civili  ation,  test  of Parsons,  144 

Democracy,  aid  to Parsons,  158, 159 

Difficulties  of -.  Parsons,  161-163 

Economies  of   ..  .  Parsons,  125, 147 

Effects,  on  business Parsons,156 

On  civilisation Parsons,  125 

On  diffusion  of  knowledge Parsons.  156, 157 

On  diffusion  of  wealth Parsons,  157, 158;  Schiff,  777 

On  the  people  generally Parsons,  167 

Qrowthof         Parsons,  167-170 

Industries  where  practicable _.. i..  ..  Parsons,  101 

Intercourse  facilitated  by Parsons,  125 

Method  of  effecting _ ...  Parsons,  191-193 

Method  of  oi)eration  under Parsons,  166 

Objects  of Parsons,  143, 886 

Objections  to,  of  private  monopolies Parsons,  179, 180 

Office  holding  class,  effect  on Parsons,  161,162 

Philosophy  ot . . ...     Parsons,  886 

Private  monopoly  contrasted  with  public  ownership  and  cooperative 

operation Parsons,  123, 124 

Principleof  .  Parsons,  109, 170 

Public  belief  in Foote,113,115 

Public  utilities,  municipal  ownership  of ..  Foote,  103 

Rates,  lower    . .   Parsons.  143, 144, 145 

Results  of,  general Parsons,  160, 161 

Scopeof Parsons,  165, 166 

Tendency  toward Parsons,i41 

Theory  of  genesis  of Foote,  113, 115 

Government  ownership  of  railways: 

Advantages  of,  summarised Parsons,  170-172 

Agriculture,  aid  to Parsons,  137 

Antagonism  of  interest  avoided  by Parsons,  156 

Consolidation  of  railways Parsons,  149 

Deprecated    _  Woodlock,  463:  Greene,  489;  Schiff,  777;  Adams,  829 

ficonomiesof Parsons,  147.148.170-173 

ii^ucation.  aid  to Parsons,  137 

Efficiency  of Parsons,  170-173 

Germany Ripley,294 

Labor,  aid  to _ Parsons,  136, 137 

Great  Britain,  number  of  railways  in Parsons,  147, 148 

Private  railways  compared  in  the  public  service Parsons,  151;  Ripley,  294 

Cost  of  management  unnecessarily  large .  .   Parsons,  148 
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OoTemment  ownership  of  railways — Continued.  P»9e. 

Private  railways  compared  in  the  public  service— Continued. 

Difficulties  with,  summarized Parsons,  170-172 

Influence  on  legislatures Parsons,  159, 160 

Objections  to Parsons,  170-173 

Powersof    ... Parsons,  156, 159, 160 

Promoters  of  trusts Parsons,  157 

Rates,  effect Parsons,  134-135, 138, 143, 144, 145 

Laborers  on  government  railroads Parsons,  136, 137 

Reduced  by  change  to     Parsons,  125, 137-1:^9. 143, 145 

Unreasonable,- might  lead  to Anderson,  643 

Results  of  . Parsons,  152 

Safety  appliancen,  policy  of  public  and  private  railways  as  to.  Parsons,  1 53, 154 

Should  apply  to  all  roads  if  to  any  .....     Ripley,294 

Tariff,  national,  policy  of  railways  in  United  States  respecting. .  Parsons,  152 

United  States,  number  of  railways  in Parsons,  147, 148 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph: 

Discussed Chandler,  202;  Randall,  242-245;  Hitchcock,  890 

Advocatesof Roberts,  266-268, 273, 274 

Certain  organizations,  advocates  of Randall.  242. 24B:  Hitchcock,  890-891 

Effortsfor Roberts, 266-268, 273, 274 

Establishing,  method  of,  proposed Hitchcock,  895-896 

Newspapers,  beneficial  to  . - .    Randall,  246 

Objectionsto Clark,  230-232 

Bavingby Hitchcock,  892 

Grade  crossings,  State  regulations: 

Massachusetts Jackson,  843 

Minnesota Teisberg,363 

Grain: 

Export  rates  on Thomas.557 

Farmers,  shipment  by ^ Teisberg,  371-373 

Grades,  methods  of  grading,  Minnesota .  —   Teisberfr,  367-369 

Mixingof Teisberg,  367-360 

Great  Lakes,  loading  and  unloading Barter,  310, 311 

New  Orleans,  facilities  at,  for  handling .  Bryant,  3^ 

Receipts  at Markham,  426-427 

Ocean  freight  ratt's Anderson.  643 

Grand  Bapids,  Wis. ,  Cooperati  ve  Telephone  Company  of Parsons,  883 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  business  and  connections    - Howes,  702 

Great  Northern  Railroad,  carload  rates  in  favor  of  Middle  West  job- 
bers      Wheeler,  744:  Stubbs,  760 

Cost  of  construction.  Minnesota Teisberg,  365 

Northern  Pacific  and  Burlington,  relation  to  Teisberg,  362-364; 

Wheeler,  747:  Stubbs,765 

Prosperity  and  effective  management .  Woodlock,  466 

Grievances: 

Brotherhood  of  Raiiroad  Trainmen,  method  of  consideration  of 

Fitzpatrick,  831 

Redress  of , coastwise  seamen ..  Havne,  415-416 

Gulf  transportation,  Denver,  effect  on  rates  to Griffith .  850, 855 

Hague,  The,  Telephone  service Betiiell,794 

Hardware,  Pacific  Coast  rates,  case  ret^arding. .  Wheeler,  743-748;  Stnbbs.  758-763 

Harriman,  E.  H.,  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  relation  to Woodlock,  458 

Henderson,  Harry  B.,  State  examiner  of  Wyoming,  work  as.       .  Foote,  104, 105 
Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  Company,  relation  to  transcontinental  rate 

suit      ..     Stubbs.759 

Hill,  J.  J.,  success  as  railroad  mmager Woodlock,  466 

Holland: 

Seamen,  law  as  to Penje,412 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  793-797 

Hours  of  labor: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company    Bethell,  784-785 

Lakesailors '... Penje, 403-408 

Lake  Seamen's  Union ,  att  empted  regulation  of Penje,  403 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes Barter,  311 

Telegraph  employees Chandler,  200;  Clark,  224;  Bethell,  784-785 

House  of  Commons,  telephone  investigations .   Bethell,  798, 799 

Hungarians,  Employment  in  anthracite  mines Stearns,  595, 596 
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Hungary:  Pago- 
Rail  ways,  operation  in -     Parsons,  125 

Telephone  service _ Beth  ell,  790, 791 

niinois: 

Antiscalping  law,  decisions  on  .  ..  Lindenberger.  346 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in _ Bemis,  88, 89 

niinois  Central  Railway: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  connection  with . .  Markham,  443 

Northern  and  Sonthern  tonnage  of,  compared Markham,  440 

Rates  OD Markham,  436 

Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railway,  relation  to Markham,  441 

Immigrants,  ^scruninations  in  favor  of,  in  passenger  rates. ..  Linden berger,  356 

Immigrration,  importation  of  labor,  anthracite  mines . Steams,  596 

Import  freight  rates  (see  also  Eacport  rates): 

Asiatic  prodncts,  policy  of  transcontinental  roads _ .  Stnbbs,  761 

Effect  on  American  producer Ripley,301 

Justification  of  maintaining  low Stubbs,  762 

Protective  tariff,  effect  of ,  on - Ripley,  300 

Reasons  for  mailing  lower  than  domestic,  discussed Greene.  485 

Supreme  Court,  position  in  respect  to . .     Ripley,  299, 300 

Import  freight  trade.  New  Orleans  .   . Bryant,  389 

Indiana: 

Railway  relief  departments,  legislation  regarding Fuller,  50 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of _ Bemis,  88, 89 

Industrial  combinations.     (See  Combinations,) 

Industrial  Commission: 

Suggested  investigations  by .  - Bemis,  101 

Suggested  recommendations  by Bemis,  101 

Industry,  Department  of  Commerce  and,  advocated _ Bacon,  77, 80; 

Anderson,  645 

Ingalls,  M.  E.,  evidence  before  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to Fuller,  34 

Injunctions: 

Discussed  generally  ... Fuller,  17-24 

New  York,  recent,  referred  to 18 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  case    .  - . Fuller.  17-22 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case Fuller,  17 

Injuries.     (See  Accidents^  Employers'  liability.) 

Inspection  of  accounts.     {Qee  Accounts,) 

Insurance,  coastwise  transportation . .  Guillaudeu,  449 

Marine,  foreign  and  domestic,  compared Guillaudeu,  450 

Rates,  foreign  and  domestic,  compared Guillaudeu,  450 

Rivercraft Bryant,392 

Interest,  railroad  bonds,  reduction  of  rates .  Greene,  486 

Interior  Department,  United  States,  telephone  service  of Parsons,  173, 

178,179,883;  Bethell,786 

International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company _ _ Clark,  228-229 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

Accidents,  reports  of ,  to _ Fuller,  41 

Accounts  of  railroads,  increased  powers  over,  advocated ...  Adams,  383-385 

Inspection  of,  discussed  Foote,  132;  Greene,  479, 480 

Advocated Rice,  741 

Deprecated Woodlock,  464 

Reports  of  railroad  companies,  advantage  in  requiring Woodlock,  464; 

Nicholson,  727 

System  prescribed  by  commission Nicholson,  730 

Uniform,  advocated Nicholson,  727 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger.  330 

Capitalization  and  construction  of  railroads,  relation  to...  Woodlock, 460-462 

Commissioners,  should  have  life  tenure Langley ,  8"^0, 881 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  effect  on  power  regarding  rates Greene,  473 

Coxe  Bros.&  Co.,  case  before Haddock,  52."),  535 

Decisions,  desirability  of  promptness  . Stubbs,  766 

Enforcement  of,  pending  appeal,  advocated _.  Davant.  6; 

Woodlock,  46 i,  465;  Wheeler,  475;  Haddock, 534:  Griffiths,  857 

Delay  in  its  business Langley,  879 

Discriminations,  inability  to  prevent Ripley,  290;  Guillaudeu,  447, 448 

16a 71 
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Interstate  Commerce  CommiMion — Continned.  Paeo. 

DiscrimiDation  between  placeft,  fixing  of  rates  by,  not  as  effective  as 

pooling Bipley,31K) 

Freight  claasification,  commodity  classification Nicholson,  737 

OoDtrol  opposed Qriswold,  618;  Talcott,633 

Doabts  as  to  its  jurisdiction  over hangley.SdO 

Proposed  methods  of  adoption Bacon,  74, 76, 82, 84 

Fonctionsof Langley. 878-882 

Hearings  before Wil8on,699 

J ndicial  body ,  shonld bea Langley . 881 

Objectof  Par80ii8,128 

Pooling,  control  of Wheeder,  749 

Powers  and  duties  of ,  discnssed Woodlock,  463-465; 

Thomas,  558;  McOovem,6t>6,667;  Wilson,  699, 700 

Impaired  fnuctions  of Wilson,  690, 691,  (596, 698, 699 

Increased,  deprecated McGovem.  685 

Favored-.  Bacon, 77;  Teisberg, 872;  Wilson, 698-700;  Langley. 877-882 

Railway  clearing  house,  not  subject  to.  Nicholson,  727 

Rates),  effect  in  making  reasonable  - Woodlock,463 

Inability  to  make Wilson,  690, 691, 696, 698, 699 

Pacific  coast,  case  reearding Wheeler,  743. 748;  Stubbs,  553, 506, 557 

Power  to  regulate,  advocated...  Ripley, 290;  Haddock, 534;  Griffiths, a57: 

Langley ,  883 

Deprecated Woodlock,  464;  Thomas,  557;  Griswold,  6*35; 

McGk>vem,065,666;  Stubbs,  766;  Jackson,  848;  Langley,  881 

Reports  of Parsons,  128 

Standard  Oil  Company,  investigation  by Parsons,  130 

Interstate  commerce  law: 

Amendments  proposed Davant,  6;  Lansley ,  877,  StiO 

Classification  of  freight,  advance  in  cjuasi  couspiracy  against  . . .  Langley,  861 

Classes,  number  of,  prior  to Langley,  860 

Condition  of,  prior  to Langley.  8(^0 

Effect  of,  on ...     Langley, 860 

Discrimination,  powerless  to  prevent Bryant,  387. 390 

Failure  to  enforce . Parsons,  128 

Pooling  clause,  effect _._ Talcott,627 

Steamboat  rates,  not  applicable  to Bryant,  387 

Interstate-commerce  law  convention,  recommendations  of Langley,  879-881 

Intoxicants: 

Brotherhoods,  rules  against .  Fuller,  71 

Railroad  regulations  regarding Anderson,  638 

Inventions: 

Favored  by  telegraph  companies Chandler,  200 

Policy  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Compcmy  toward  Clark,  229; 

Randall,  (249,250,251,253);  Roberts.270;  Hitchcock, 891. 893 
Investors  (see  also  Capitalization,  Promotion^  Publicity): 

Interests  closely  allied  to  those  of  public ..   Greene,  495 

Protection  of Greene,  476 

Iowa: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in .  Bemis,88,89 

Hallway  relief  departmentts,  legislation  regarding Fuller,  50 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture.  Pacific  Coast Wheeler,  752. 753 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  Colorado,  conditions  in Griffith,  852, 853 

Iron  ore,  loading  and  unloading,  Great  Lakes Barter.  81 1-313 

Irrigation,  Colorado,  development  in _ , Griffith,  857 

Isthmian  Canal,  Government  construction  advocated Anderson,  638, 644 

Italian  labor: 

Fruit  traffic    Bryant,  397. 398 

River  commerce  unsuitable  for Bryant,  397 

Italy,  trade  with  United  States,  per  capita . .    Howes,  714 

Railways,  report  of  commission  on Parsons,  180, 181 

Telegraph  system Randall,244 

Japan,  trade  with  the  United  States,  per  capita Howes,  714 

Japanese  immigrants,  Pacific  Coast,  character  of. Wheeler. 755 

Jenkins,  Judge,  injunction  in  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  case Fuller,  21, 22 

Jobbers: 

Commission  merchants  distinguished  from  Langley,  871 

Denver,  alleged  discrimination  against 849-854 

Elimination,  causes  for  his Langley,  871, 872 

Jobbers' rates  defined McGovem,  662, 663 
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Jobbers— Gontinned.  P^ee- 

Pacific  Coast,  case  regarding  rates  to Wheeler.  748, 748;  Stnbbs,  758-763 

Trade,  cordage,  position  in Grlmwood,123 

Jobbing:  Trade: 

Causes  affecting Langley.872 

Decreaseof  in^iew  York - Langley,871 

Department  store,  how  affecting - Langley,  872 

Freight  rates,  as  affecting  Liangley,871 

Tariff  law,  how  affecting Langley,872 

Jolixiaon,  E.  BL,  testimony  before  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to.  Fuller,  47, 52 

HjuiBaa  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  financial  management 

Woodlock,  461,462 
Kentucky: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  88, 89 

Position  of  legislature  in  resi>ect  to  news  monopoly _ .   ...  Roberts  273 

Kindellt?.  AtcliiM)XL,  Toi)eka  and  Sante  Fe  Bailroad,  case  referred  to. 

(Griffith,  851,852 

Knights  of  Labor,  antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  329 

Ijabor  (see  also  Blackliating;  Employees;  Employer's  liability;  Employment;  Hours 
of  labor;  Strikes;  Wages): 

American,  superiority  of Howes,  705, 708 

Comparison  of  efficiency  of,  in  different  countries Parsons,  138, 139 

Miss&sippi  River  boats Bryaut,  395-397 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  conditions Guillaudeu,  449, 450 

Percentage  of  expenses Guillaudeu,  450 

Public  monopolies,  comparison  with  private  conditions Bemis,  99, 100 

Condition  in —  Bemis,  95 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  conditions Parsons,  190, 191; 

Clark,  217;  Roberts,  269,271 

Ijabor,  Department  of,  investigations  of,  in  telephone  service Bemis,  101 

Ijabor  organizatioufl  (see  also  Brotherhoods): 

Agreements  with  employers;  longshoremen Barter,  309-317 

Railways,  extent  and  advantage  of  system Fuller,  10 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  328, 330 

Benefits  and  dues Penje,  400, 401 

Sick  and  death.  Longshoremen _ Btu-ter,  307 

Desirability  affirmed  .  Walter,546 

Discrimination  against  members  _ — Fuller,  10 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Roberts,269 

Drunkenness  discouraged  by Barter,  308-312, 316 

Incorporation  advocated » Haddock,  p.  533 

International  Longshoremen's  Association,  organization  and  working.  •  Barter 
International  Typographical  Union,  attitude  toward    Government 

telegraph . Randall, 241-265;  Roberts, 266-274 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  described Penje,  401 

Relations  with  Longshoremen Barter.  308, 309 

Lake  Seamen's  Union Penje,  400-403 

Death  benefit  of Penje,  400 

Initiation  fee    ...  Penje,  400 

Liquor  traffic,  relation  to Barter,  308-312, 316 

Membership,  employers  forbidden  to  hinder,  Pennsylvania;  advantages 

Garland,  101 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  friendly  to Pitzpatrick,  838 

Reading  Railroad  antagonistic  to Fitzpatrick,  833, 834, 837-840 

Recognition,  advocated Greene,  474;  McLeod,  575;  Anderson,  639, 648 

Relief  departments  of  railroads,  tendency  to  oppose. . .  Fuller,  43, 49, 57, 59, 67 

Right  of  workingmen  to  organize Harris,  611 

Results  of --   .-     Parsons,  151 

Strikes  diminished  by  Longshoremen Barter,  307, 308, 315, 316 

Telegraph  employees Chand ler ,  200 

Wages,  effect  on . . Penje,  401 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Clark,  223 

Lake  Carriers'  Association: 

Descsribed Penje,  401 

Relation  with  Longshoremen Barter,  308, 309 

Lake  navigation  (see  also  Water  navigation)'. 

Amount Anderson ,  638 

Ctoeed  season Barter,  317 

Itowters Penje,  408 
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Merchants'  Association  of  New  York: 

Aims —  Langley,  859 

EstabliBhment -..  Langley,  850 

Members,  dnties  of Langley,  859 

Number  of _ Langley,  ^9 

Organization Langley,  859 

Message  rate  system*     (See  Telephone^,) 
Messages.     (See  Telegmph,) 

Metallic  circuit,  telephones,  employment  in Hall,  817-><18 

Mexico,  per  capita  trade  with  United  States Howes,  714 

Michigan: 

Lumber  industry Howes,  718 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of  _ Bemis,  88, 89 

Railroads,  taxation Adams,  874, 383, 384 

Valnation  of Adams,  374-388 

Michigan  Alkali  Company,  methods  of  business  and  conditions. .  Bacon,  72, 75, 80 
Michigan  Central    Railway    Company,    withdrawal    from   (ITlearing 

House .       Nicholson,  720, 729 

Mileage  books: 

Different  forms Lindenberger,318,319,352,353 

Purchase  by  brokers  from  railroads Lindenberger,  3 1 8, 340 

Restrictions  not  enforced Lindenberg^,  318 

Minnesota: 

-  Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  conditions  in Teisberg 

Ezaminerof. Foote,105 

Lumber  industry Howes,  718 

Railroad  conditions  in Teisberg,  363-^65 

Railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  operation  of Teisberg,  861-365, 868 

Street  railways  in.  capitalization  of Bemis,  88, 89;  Ripley,  288 

Misclassification.     (See  Underclassifi^cation,) 

Mississippi  Railroad  Commission,  letter  to McGhovem,  652 

Mississippi  Biver: 

Barge  lines  on Markham,  426-432 

Boats,  cost  of Bryant,  S92 

Insurance  on. . Bryant, 392 

Laboron Bryant,  395, 397 

Commerce  of ,  generally Bryant,  387-389, 392, 394 

Changes  in Bryant,  387,392,393 

Decreaseof    Markham, 425, 426 

Methods Bryant,  389 

New  Orleans Bryant,  391 

Railways,  how  effected  by Bryant,  387, 388 

Statisticsof Bryant, 388, 389;  Markham, 425, 426-427 

Deepening  the  mouth  of,  necessity  for Markham,  431 

(Government  appropriations  to  improve,  and  results Bryant,  387, 

888, 392, 394. 395 

Lumber  transportation,  decrease  in.  ..  Markham, 43 1, 432 

Navigability,  extent  of Bryant,389 

Navigation,  dlfficalties  of Bryant,  390, 392 

Rates,  river  and  railways,  compared Brvant,  389, 390 

Tonnage Markham,  425-427 

Transportation  on Markham,  425 

Mississippi  Valley: 

Coal  industry Markham,  433 

Rail  way  8 Markham,  425 

Tradecenters Markham,  426 

Mississippi  Valley  territory  of  Illinois  (ZJentral  Railroad Markham,  439 

Missouri,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  88, 89 

Mobile,  Ala.,  rates,  compared  with  Montgomery  rates McGovem,  681 

Money,  sources  of  American Schiff,777 

Monopoly  (see  also  Consolidation;  Combinations;  Oovemment  Oumer- 
ship): 

Definition  of Parsons,  165 

Private  aims  of Parsons,  141, 143, 159, 160 

Effect  on  public  bodies , 'Parsons,  160 

Effect  on  rates. _ Parsons,  431 

Montana,  telegraph  service Clark.  208 
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I«oiiisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad — Continned.  Page. 

First  road  from  Ohio  River  south .. .     ..    Wilson, 687 

Long  and  short  haul  clause,  policy  toward .-  Wilson,  696 

Paternal  policy  of _' Wil8on,695 

Pennsylyania  Railroad,  proposed  relation  to Wilson,  694 

Ijumber:  y 

Loading  and  unloading.  Great  Lakes Barter,  313-315  i^ 

Interests  opposed  to  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada Howes,  717, 718  ^^ 

Stateof  trade   - - Markham, 432 «--^ 

Transportation Markham,  431, 432;  Talcott,629 

Kacbine  telegraphy: 

Ckwt  of  operating _ Randall, 251 

Described Randall,  249-251, 262-265 

Experiments  m - - Randall,  249, 250 

Ownership  of  patent  for Randall,  252-254 

Kachinery,  use  of  labor-saving  in  public  utilities Bemis,  95, 96 

Mails,  strikes,  effect  of  laws  regarding Fuller,  70 

MazLcnester,  England,  telephone  service  compared  with  Amsterdam 

Bethell,  794 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  telephone  service Bemis.  101 

Manufactures,  California,  development  of 752,753 

Maryland: 

Coal  interests Howes,  715, 717 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of Bemis.  89 

Massachusetts: 

Bonds  limited  to  amount  of  capital  stock Jackson,  844 

Corporations,  law  controlliD^  capitidization  of Woodlock,  460, 462 

Electric  light  and  gas  commission Bemis,  91,92 

Electric- light  plants,  investigation  of Adams,  275-283 

Grade  crossings,  abolition  of Jackson,  843 

Municipal  monopolies,  authority  to  regnlate  charges  of Bemis,  92 

Municipal  officers Adams,  283 

Population  of  cities  of Adams.  280 

Public  utilities,  municipal  ownership  of Bemis,  92; 

Foots,  120, 121;  Adams,  275 

Regulation  of Bemis,  88-92, 101 

Stock  and  scrip  dividends  prohibited   Jackson,  844 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  in Bemis.  88 

Telegraph  service Clark,208 

Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  method  of  State  board  in  fixing  value 

ofstock - Jackson, 847, 848 

Massachusetts  Electrics  Company Jackson,  845, 846 

Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission: 

Powers  and  results BQmis,91,92;  Jackson, 841-648 

Reconmiendations  sustained  by  public  sentiment Jackson,  846 

Report  of,  on  Boston  and  Albemy  R.R Parsons,  129-131 

On  freight  discriminations Parsons,  129, 133 

Memphis,  freight  rates  and  conditions Davant,  5-8 

Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  described Davant ,  5 

Merchant  Marine,  American  (see  also  Ship  aubsidiea): 

Comparative  business  of Bowes,  704, 704 

Decline  of,  and  reasons Howes,  702, 703 

Fluctuations  of Howes,  702 

Tonnage,  American,  cost  of  transportation Howes,  709, 710, 711, 712 

Vessels,  foreign  and  American,  at  New  Orleans Bryant,  398, 399 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company: 

Employees,  conditions Hayne,  413,415-423 

Contract  with Hayne,  413-416 

Policy  toward Hayne,  413, 422 

Wages  of  Hayne,  415,417 

Financial  condition Hayne,  423 

Linesof Hayne,  413 

Passenger  rates Hayne,  419,420 

Stevedores Hayne,  415-417 

Subsidy,  not  interested  in Hayne,  421 

Traffic,  character  of _ Hayne,  420 

Increase  of Hayne,  423 

Vessels Hayne,  413, 423 
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New  Orleans — Con  tinned.  Page. 

Trade — Continned. 

Fruit  Bryant,  397, 398 

import Bryant,  389 

Vessels  at,  American Bryant,39S 

Foreign    .. Bryant.  39«,  399 

Tramp Bryant,  398 

New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railway  Oompany,  relation  to  South- 
western Investment  Security  Co Wil8on.693 

New  South  Wales,  railway  policy Parsons.  125 

New  York,  New  Haven^  and  Hiurtford  Kailroad: 

Discriminations  by Parsons,  1 33 

Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal... Thomas,  553 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  relation  to Woodlock,  456 

New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  Railroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Woodlock,  452;  Childs,  496-505 

Relation  to  other  railroads Harris,  598,  599,  603,  608 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  connection  with Childs,  504 

Purchases  of  coal  lands Steams,  589 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Childs,  502 

New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western  Railroad,  controlled  by  Elrie 

Railroad Thomas,  552 

New  York  Central  Railroad: 

Capitalization Parsons,  154, 155 

Lease  of  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad Parsons,  129;  Howes,  702 

Passenger  rate,  maximum Schiflf,  774 

New  York  City: 

Advantage  over  Western  cities  for  Southern  trade Langley,  874,  875 

Competition  with — 

Boston Langley,  859 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis Langley,  874 

Philadelphia     Langley,  859 

Western  cities Langley,  859 

Differentials,  injury  by  freight Langley,  874 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Wilson.  688,  689 

Freight  rate  to  Pacific  coast  compared  with  Middle  West  cities Wheeler, 

743-750;  Stubbs.  757-761 

Ownership  of  municipal  railways Bemis,  87 

Spot  wheat  at Howe^  701 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

Telephone  service. Parsons,  883 

Compared  with  Paris  and  London Parsons.  888 

Trade  compared  with  Boston Howes, 700 

New  York-Richmond  rate,  compared  with  New  YorJc-Norfolk  rate  

McGtovem,  665 
New  York  (State): 

An tiscalping  law  unconstitutional,  decision Lindenberger,  341 

Laws,  uniform-accounting,  attempt  to  enact - .  Foote,  111 

Telephone  laws Betheli,813 

Franks  in,  prohibited Bethell,810,811 

New  York  Subway  Corporation,  relations  to  American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Company Bethell,  779, 780 

New  York  Telephone  Company: 

Service,  Berhn  telephone  service,  compared  to Bethell,  792 

Character  of Bethell,  778 

Employees  of Bethell,  783 

Expenditures  for  new  equipments Bethell,  778, 779 

Geographical  extent  of  system Bethell,  779, 795 

Growth  and  development Bethell,  778, 779 

Improvements,  policy  in  reference  to Bethell,  778 

Rates  charged Bethell,  780-782, 810, 811 

Stations  of Bethell,  778 

New  Zealand: 

Government  ownership  in,  results  of Parsons,  151 ,  153 

Laboring  classes,  policy  toward Parsons.  151 .  lo3 

Railroads,  construction  of Parsons,  151 

Discriminations  abolished Parsons,  184 

Policy  of Parsons,  :25, 187, 143 
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ITews  monopoly,  evidences  of Randall,  246-248, 252, 255, 256, 259 

N'e^wspapers: 

Governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  telegraph,  advocated  by  .  Randall, 

246;  Roberts,  267 

Antiflcalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  826, 328 

Press  rates,  telegraphic,  defined  .  _ - Clark,  210;  Randall,  252 

Ificaragua  Canal: 

Benefit  of,  to  New  Orleans Bryant,  397 

Pacific  coast,  advantages  and  disadvantages  to    . .  Wheeler,  751;  Stnbbs,  768 

IJTig^lit  messages,  telegraphic  rates  for Clark. 210 

Xorfolk,  Va.,  cotton,  freight  rates  on _. Davant,5 

N'orth.  Dakota,  territorial  examiner  of Foote,  105 

H'orth.  German  Lloyd  Line,  subsidy  to Howes,  706, 707 

Xorthem  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Carload  rates  in  favor  of  Middle  West  jobbers  .  - .     Wheeler,  744;  Stubbe,  760 
Injunction  in  connection  with  strike,  criticised  . .     ..........  Fuller,  17-22 

Belation  to  Great  Northern  Railroad  and  Burlington Teisberg.  862-364; 

Wheeler,  747;  Stubb8,765 
Stockflurryof Rice, 742;  Schiff, 772 

northern  Railroads,  superior  to  Southern  railways Langley,  864 

Norway: 

Merchant  marine Howes. 711 

Telephone  service _  Bemis,  100 

Luxemburg,  Germany,  telephone  service .  Bethell,  793 

Oaths,  requirement  in  apphcation  for  employment      Fuller,  15 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  relation  to  railroads.  Gnillaudeu,  444 

Ocean  tran8x>ortation  (see  also  Merchant  rnarine,  Ameincan;  Sailors: 
Water  transportation) : 

American  and  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs,  763 

Asiatic  imports,  rates  on Stubbs.  761 

Character  of  goods  handled Wheeler,  746 

Denver,  relation  to  rates  from Stubbs,  T59, 760 

Rates— 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  750 

Relation  to  rail  rates  to  Pacific  coast. .  Wheeler,  748-750 

Transcontinental,  extent  of  influence  on Wheeler,  746;  Stubbs,  760 

Office-holding  class: 

Comparison  of,  in  different  countries Parsons,  162 

Effect  of ,  on  the  country Parsons,  162 

Ohio: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis.  89 

Municipal  code  commission,  legislation  suggested  by Foote,  1 19 

Uniform  accounting,  bill  for,  introduced  in  legislature. Foote,  111 

Ohio  River : 

Boats Markham,427 

Building Bryant,  397 

Changes  in Bryant,  394 

Floods Bryant.  392-394 

Improvement  by  dams A  nderson,  646 

Navigation  on _ Bryant,  388. 392, 394 

Traffiicon Bryant. 392, 394;  Wilson, 697 

Oil: 

California,  development  in Wheeler,  752 

Price Bemis,  89 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company: 

Capitalization ..  Gnillaudeu, 443, 444, 450 

Competitors Guillaudeu,  443, 444 

Condition  of  service   Guillaudeu,  448 

Differential  rates Guillaudeu,  444, 445 

Expense,  proportion  due  to  labor _ Guillaudeu,  450 

Freightrates Guillaudeu, 443, 445 

Labor  employed  by,  conditions Guillaudeu,  449 

Lines  controlled Guillaudeu,  443 

Organization    -- .  Guillaudeu, 443 

Policy       _ Guillaudeu,  443 

Relation  to  other  transportation  companies    Guillaudeu,  443 

Relation  to  Southern  cities Gnillaudeu,  445 

Statisticsof    _-  - Guillaudeu, 450 
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Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company— Con  tinned.  Pacre. 

Union  labor,  policy  toward Gnillanden,  4.10 

Vessels Gnillauden.  443 

Wagespaidby. Gnillaaden,  448-449 

Operators,  telegraph,  wages  of Clark,  23^224 

Oranges,  route  of  shipments  of,  transcontinental  railroads Stnbbs,  764 

Oriental  trade: 

Adaptation  of  goods  to  demand,  desirability  of Wheeler.  752 

Development  of,  and  effect  on  Pacific  coast Wheeler.  751 ;  Stnbbs.  768 

O^Shea,  £.  F.,  statements  concerning  railway  relief  departments Fuller,  47 

Oswego,  N.  T.,  anthracite  business  at Childs.riOo 

Overcapitalization.     (See  Capitalization.) 

Overhead  structures  of  railroads,  legislation  regulating,  advocated  . .  Fuller,  41 

Overtime,  compensation  same  as  for  regular  time Fuller,  34 

Pacific  coast: 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  effect  on Wheeler,  755-756 

Discrimination  rates  from  Extern  cities,  case  regarding Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Nicaraguan  Canal ,  advantages  and  disadvantages  to Wheeler,  751 ; 

Stubbs,  768 

Oriental  trade,  development  of Wheeler,  751 ;  Stubbs,  768 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for  sup- 
plies   Wheeler,  757' 

Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers'  Association:' 

Efforts  to  prevent  rate  discrimination _ Wheeler,  748 

Suit  regarding  discriminations  against  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  establishment  and  objects Wheeler,  752 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  subsidy  to Howes,  703, 704 

Panics: 

Effects  on  finance  and  on  business Greene,  483 

Influences  tending  to  reduce  severity Greene.  487 

Paper,  freight  rates  on,  discussed Griswold,619 

Paris: 

Telephone  service  . Bethell,  787, 788 

Compared  with  New  York Parsons,  883 

Parliament  ^British),  right  to  regulate  public  utilities Bemis,  94 

Passenger  tickets  (see  also  Ticket  brokerage) : 

Excursion  rates Lindenberger,  319;  Langley,  859 

Frauds  discussed Lindenberger,  359 

Redemption  by  railroads  discussed Lindenberger,  336, 340 

Round- trip  tickets,  hardships  in  methods  of  enforcing  rules .  Lindenberger,  333 

Passenger  traffic: 

Brokerage  business  and  rate  wars    Lindenberger,  319, 320, 335 

Coastwise  steamers.  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 

Hayne,  419-421 

Colonist  rates,  transcontinental  routes Wheeler,  755 

Mileage  books,  different  forms Lindenberger,  318, 819, 353.  a53 

Rates,  decline  of Schiff,774 

United  States  and  foreign  countries Parsons,  1 37-1 44 

River. decline  of Bryant, 392, 393 

New  Orleans  - Bryant,399 

Receipts  of  steamers Bryant,  399 

Second-class  rates,  granting  and  withdrawal Lindenberger,  336, 837 

Sunday  traffic,  unnecessarily  extensive Fuller,  29 

Passes,  railroad: 

Employees,  issue  to  low  grades,  restricted Lindenberger.  858 

Evileffectsof .-.  Parsons,  127, 128 

Purchase  and  sale  of,  dishonorable Lindenber^^er,  358 

Hazardous  nature  of  investments  in Hice,  734 

•  Monopoly  created  by  advantageous -  -  Rice,  734 

Organization  and  capitalization  of  companies  for  exploiting Rice,  732, 734 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  Line: 

Business  of Howes,  706-708 

Subsidyto Howes,  706-708 

Pennsylvania: 

Employers'  liability,  legislation  and  court  decisions  regarding. . .  Fuller.  36-40 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of  . Bemis,  89 

Telegraph  service ---    Clark, 208 
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Penxisylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie  Railroad,  purchase  by Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  521,  534;  Thomas, 
552, 553;  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  589 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business,  policy  regarding . .  Haddock,  532 

Relation  to  mining  companies _ .  Stearns,  579 

Relation  to  other  railroads Woodlock,451;  Harris,  598, 599, 603, 608 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  relations  to  the Schiff,  771, 772 

Cincinnati,  interests  in .  ..  ..     Wilson,  694 

Comronnity  of  interests  with  Vanderbilt  roads Woodlock,  462 

Freight,  system  of  handling Nicholson, 728 

L«abor  organizations,  friendly  to Fitzpa trick,  838 

Liocal  development,  policy  of _ .  Wilson,  697 

Xjonisville and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  proposed  relation  to.  Wilson,  694 

Relief  department  discussed .'. Fuller, 45, 48-52, 59-68 

Snnday  freight  traffic . Fuller, 29-32 

People's  Gas  Company  of  Chicago,  purchase  of  Mutual  Fuel  Gaslight 

Comi)any Bemis,  89 

Pliiladelphia: 

Competition  with  New  York Langley,  859 

G-as  bills  in,  collection  of -_.  Foote,  121 

Gas  works,  public  and  private  management  of Bemis,  97, 101 ,  102 

Spot  wheat  at _ Howes, 701 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (see  also  Reading 
Company) ,  relation  to  Reading  Company _  _  Harris,  597 

Philadelphia  and  Beading 'Bailroad  (see  also  Reading  Company) : 

( 'on fusion  of  accounts  with  subordinate  coal  company Rice,  739 

Relief  depai-tment,  discussed Fuller,  46, 58 

Philippine  Islands: 

Effect  of  war  in  advertising  California Whe€ler,754 

Trade  of,  future  development Wheeler,  751 

Piedmont  Air  Line,  relation  to  Southern  transportation  business.  Guillandeu,  446 

Pittsburg: 

Electric  light,  cost  of Bemis,98 

Growth  and  importance Anderson,  037 

Sunday  freight  traffic  through Fuller.29-82 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Bailroad,  Sunday  traffic  on . .  Fuller,  29-32 

Plant  System,  Relief  and  hospital  department,  discussed     Fuller,  53-57 

Poles,  employment  in  anthracite  mines Stearns,  595, 596 

Police  power,  ticket  brokerage,  relation  to Lindenberger,  344, 345, 348 

Politics,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  interference  in . .   Wheeler,  754 

Poolings  (see  also  Agreements  between  railroads;  Anthracite  coal,  allot- 
ment of  tonnage) : 

A|p*eements,  right  to  make,  advocated Thomas,  558 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  relation  to Ripley,  291 ; Adams,  386; 

Woodlock,  462, 468;  Greene,  473;  Thomas,  558;  Wheeler,  748 

Cotton,  transportation  of Davant,  7 

Deprecated Bacon.82 

Desirability  discussed Teisberg,  372 ;  Wheeler,  748 

Effect  of ,  on  facilities Ripley,  294, 295 

Elevators,  forbidden,  Minnesota.  ... Teisberg,  370 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  approval  of  agreements  by  . . .  Ripley,  289; 

Thomas,  558 

Control  over Wheeler,  749 

Interstate  commerce  law,  effect .  Talcott,  627 

Legalized,  advocated.  ...  Anderson, 639, 641, 642;  Gri8Wold,615:  Thomas, 558 

Memphis,  division  of  cotton  traffic  from _ Davant,7 

Railroads  no  longer  desire Woodlock,  463 

Rates,  effect  on Ripley,  289 

Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association Talcott,  626, 627 

Postage-stamp  rates.  California  fruit  transportation Stubbs,  769 

Transcontinental  Dusiness,  application  to Wheeler,  744 

Postal  service,  duty  of  Government  to  furnish  efficient Randall,  242 

Effect  of  laws  regarding  strikes Fuller,  70 

Post-offices: 

Employees,  number  of Roberts,  270 

Number  in  United  States Par8on8,886 

^08t-office  systems  of  United  Stateaand  Great  Britain,  compared,     (lark,  227,  228 
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Foetal  Telegraph.     {See  Telegraphs.)  Pa«e. 

Postal  Teleg^raph  Company: 

Capitalization : Chandler,  194;  Clark,  213 

Dividends  paid Chandler.  194 

Extent  of  businees,  number  of  offices,  etc Chandler,  194;  Clark,  207 

Mileageof Chandler.194 

Organization  and  development Chandler,  193 ;  Clark,  213 

Surplus  earnings Chandler,  1»4 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  with Clark.  22 J 

Postmasters-General,  advocate  GK>vemment  ownership  and  operation  of 

telegraphs Roberts,  366, 368 

Press  associations,  names  of  .  .. Randall, 252 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  referred  to Greene,  495 

Printers,  benefit  from  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs Rimdall,  346 

Printing  telegraph  (see  also  Machine  telegraph) Clark,  239, 330 

Private  cars,  owners  shonld  be  subject  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion   AdamB,386 

Profits: 

Method  of  ganging Foote,  112. 123 

Railroads,  increased  by  excessive  freight  rates Bacon,  77-79 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Roberto,  270 

Promotion  of  corporations: 

Discussed  generally Greene,  477, 490-494 

Banks,  greater  conservatism  as  protection  to  investors. . .  Greene,  477, 483, 492 

Cost  of ,  method  of  capitalizing Greene,  491 

Publicity  of  information  regarding Greene,  494;  Rice,  736 

Relation  to  value  of  seourines    Greene,  494 

Metho<ls  described Greene,  491 

Publicity,  difficulty  of  making  rules  as  to  information  furnished.  Greene,  483 

Remedy  for  abuses Greene,  490-493 

Reciuirement  by  law,  discussed Greene,  482, 483, 490 

Responsibility  of  promoters,  discussed Greene,  483 

Valuation  of  assets  and  good  will Greene,  490, 491 

Wall  street,  increased  conservatism  of Greene,  477 

Prouty,  J.  D. ,  paper  on  Railway  Discriminations Parsons.  138 

Prussia : 

Argument  of  cabinet  on  public  ownership  of  railways Parsons.  134 

Railroads,  terms  of  government  purchase Adams,  386 

Public  accounting.     (See  Accourits;  Uniform  pvblic  accounting*) 

Public  examiner: 

Duties Foote.  106 

Qualifications Foote,107 

Wyoming,  relation  to  State    Foote,106 

Public  utilities  (see  also  Ooi'^eryiment  ownership;    Oas;   Electric  light; 
Street  railways): 

Bonds  of  corporations  - Bemis.  ^.90 

Capitalization  of  corporations  operating Bemis.  87, 88. 90 

Competition,  operation  of Bemi8.i<6 

Control  of - Foote,  115 

Coordination  of. in  various  countries,  extent  and  results  of Parsons, 

149.150,156 

Cost  of  construction  and  earning  power,  relation  between Bemis.  88 

Cost  of  plants  publicly  owned Bemis.  87 

Efficiency  of  management  .._ Bemi8,96 

England,  regulation  in - Bemis.  93 

Necessity  for  further  investigation _".  Bemis,  100 

Objectsof.   ._ Foote,  117;  Parsons,  133, 141 

Public  ownership Bemis,  80, 87, 91 

Compared  with  private Foote,  118, 117;  Parsons,  146 

Regulation Bemis.  86, 87, 91 

As  a  remedy Parsons,  181, 183 

Effectof    .... Parsons,  181, 183 

Secrecy  of  private  comx)anies Bemis,  89, 91 

Publicity  of  corporations  (see  also  Accounts  of  corporations;  Uniform 
accoutiting): 

Discussed  generally Rice,  736 

Accounts,  difficulty  of  interpreting Greene,  480 

Annual  reports,  nature  and  desirable  contents,  discussed  generally..  Greene, 

479, 492, 493 
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Publicity  of  corx>oration8 — Continned. 

Balance  sheets,  proper  items  to  be  published,  discussed Greene,  492, 493 

Competitors,  information  obtained  by  becoming  stockholders.  U^reene,  478, 479 

Desirability  of Rice,  730 

Eljqpert  auditors,  investigation  by,  advocated    Greene,  479, 492 

Stock  exchanges,  requirement  of  reports  of  corporations  by..  Greene,  479, 488 

Trusts,  remedy  for,  discussed  _.   .._ Greene,  482 

UndesirabiUty  of  excessive  interference Greene,  493, 494 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  facilities  of,. Wilson,  696 

Railroads  (see,  also  under  subjects): 
Bonds.     (See  Bonds,  railroad.) 

Connections,  value  of . .       Adams,  376 

Efficiency  of  service,  comparison  of,  in  different  countries. . .  Parsons,  139-141 

Foreign  charters,  operation  in  State  permitted,  Minnesota Teisberg,  365 

France,  government  rights  of  purchase Adams,  386 

Functions  _ Parsons,  126 

Government  regulation  desirable _..  Schiff,777 

Increase  of  business Nicholson,  727 

Harmonious  action  desirable Schiff,  771 

Mileage,  in  Mississippi  Valley Markham,  425 

Proportion  in  Southern  States Markham,  436 

Power  of,  over  producers  of  commodities Ripley,  287-288 

Prussia,  tenns  of  government  purchase Adams,386 

Rates.     (See  Freight  rates^  Passenger  tickets^  Passeiiger  t raffle.) 

River  transportation ,  relation  to Bryant,  387, 388;  Markham.  425 

Southern  States,  conditions  generally Dunlap,  1-4 

Short  roads  unprofitable Dunlap,  12 

State  regulation,  Mlnneeota Teisberg,  361-365 

Steamship  companies  relation  to GuilJaudeu,  443, 444 

Systems,  geographical  division Schiff,  772 

Telegraph  business,  no  precedence  in  general Chandler,  199 

Useof  special  wires Chandler,199 

Terminals,  great  value  of Adams,  375 

Massachusetts  . .       _ Jackson,  844 

Valuation,  investigation  of  by  Federal  Government  advocated.  Adams,  381-384 

Michigan Adams,  374-382 

Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  organization. 

powers  and  policy Teisberg,  361-365, 368 

Railroad  Commissions: 

California,  character  and  decisions  of Stubbs,767 

Georgia, rates  iixed  by * Dunlap,l-3 

Massachusetts,  powers  and  working Jackson :  Ripley 

Powers,  discussed  _ . .  - Wilson,  690, 691 

Relation  to  railways Wilson,  690, 691 

Southern  States,  attitude  toward  Southern  classification  on  inter- 
state traffic .     -- Langley,863 

Tennessee,  rates  not  fixed  by _ Davant,  7 

Railroad  Conductor: 

Editorial  regarding  relief  departments Fuller,  58-59 

Extractsfrom Fuller, -30, 21, 27 

Rails,  steel,  export  freight  rates Anderson,  643 

Raisins: 

California,  condition  of  industry Wheeler,  753, 754 

Cooperation  of  California  producers .  Stubbs,  768 

Rates.    (See  Discrimiivations;  Export  rates;  Import  rates;  Freight  rates; 

Passenger  traffic,) 
Reading  Railroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Harris,  596-611 

Influence  on  prices Steams,  582 

Tonnage Saward,  514, 515;  Haddock.  527;  Harris.  598, 601, 606 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  relation  with Harris,  608, 609 

Bankruptcy  and  reorganization Harris,  604, 605 

Black  list  of  discharged  employees  asserted _ Fitzpatrick,  835 

Capitalization  generally Woodlock.  455, 456;  Harris,  597, 598 

Of  coal  lands .  . .    Greene,  472; 

Saward,  517, 519;  Haddock,  533;  McLeod,566;  Harris,  604, 605 
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Beading  Railroad — Continned.  Paee. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  of  stock Woodlock,  454, 4^5; 

Greene,  471,475;  McLeod.572;  Harris,  607-«)9 

Coal  lands,  purchase  of,  forced  by  competition Haddock,  523 

Earlier  attemps  to  control  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley.  Greene,  471, 475; 

McLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609;  Rice,  737, 788 

Lal)or  organizations,  antagonistic  to Fitzpatrick,  883, 834, 837-640 

New  England  territory,  extension  into,  in  1892 McLeod,  567, 574 

Receivership  and  i-eorganization McLeod,  572, 573 

Relation  to  subordinate  and  preceding  companies Harris,  597 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Greene,  472;  Harris,  597, 598 

Rice,  I.  L., connection  with Rice, 737-839 

Receivers,  policy  in  selection  of Greene,  489;  Rice,  741 

Reciprocity  treaty : 

Manufacturing  industries  in  Canada  opposed  to Howes,  718 

Necessity  of,  with  Canada ■. Howes,  713, 715, 718 

Refrigerator  cars : 

California  fruit,  transportation  of Wheeler,754 

Oi)eration  by  separate  companies,  desirablility  of Stubbs,  769 

Transcontinental  fruit  transportation Stubbs,  767, 769 

Regulation.     (See  AccoiintH;  Interstate  Commerce  Cotnmission;  Public 

ntilitu's:  Hdilroad  commissiona,) 
Relief  departments  of  railroads: 

Discusfied  generally .   . Fuller,  43-69 

Brotherhootis,  replies  of  lodges  regarding Fuller,  60-67 

Congress,  laws  passed  by,  regarding Fuller,  69 

Cost  of  insurance  in  _ Fuller,  53-58 

DiHapproved  by  employees Fitzpatrick.  833 

Labor  organizations,  tendency  to  prevent  membership  in Fuller,  43, 

49, 57, 60-67 

Liability  for  damages,  in  lieu  of Fitzpatrick,  833. 836 

Lobbying  by  railroads,  legislation  on Fuller,  50-52 

Meml»ership.  application  for  blank  forms Fuller,  -^3, 47-53 

Obligatory Fuller,  43, 47, 48, 52, 53, 59-69;  Fitzpatrick,  832, 836 

Prohibition  of  compulsory,  advocated Fuller,  10 

Payments  by  employes Fuller,  43, 58. 58 

Pennsylvania  railroad Anderson,  637, 638 

Release  of  employers  from  liablility  by  means  of Fuller,  43-53, 59-69 

Reorganization  of  railroads : 

Business  depressions,  rendered  necessary  by . .    Ghreene,  487 

Capitalization ,  effect  on  bonds  and  stocks Ripley,  291 ,  297, 298; 

Greene,  487, 4^ 

Causes Talcott,636 

Committees,  methods  of  establishing  and  procedure Greene.  488, 489 

Courts,  policy  regarding Greene,  489 

Fixed  charges,  effect  on Ripley,298 

Minority  stockholders,  protection  of  rights  of Greene,  488, 489 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad Child8,502 

Reading  Railroad Greene,  472;  McLeod,  572, 573;  Harris,  597, 598 

Richmond  Gas  Works Bonis,  97 

River  transportation  (see  also  Mississippi  River;  Water  transportation): 

Amount .- Anderson,  638, 646 

Boats,  where  built- -. Brvant,397 

Decrease  of  traflBc  -   Karkham,  425-426 

Freight  rates,  coal ,  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans Anderson,  642 

Improvements,  beneficial  effects Anderson.  646 

Navigation, dangers  to - Bryant, 387, 388 

Season,  shortening  and  reasons Brvant,  393, 394 

Southern  rivers ,   Griswold,  621 ;  Talcott,  628, 629 

Statistics  of  traffic Bryant,  388, 389;  Markham,  426-427 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  alleged  discrimination  in  rates Griffith,  849-854 

Rotterdam,  telephone  rates  and  service Bethell,  793, 795, 797 

Roustabouts  on  Mississippi  River  boats Bryant,  395-397 

Rubber,  raw  material,  sources  of Rice, 735 

Rural  free  delivery,  comi)ared  with  telegraph  service Roberts,  273 

Russia,  policy  of  railways  in Parsons,lS7 

Safety  (see  aIbo  Accidents) ,  comparison  under  public  and  private  man- 
agement   Parsons,  153 
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Safe^v  appliances:  Papro. 

Allowed  to  become  defective _ Fuller,  41 

Engines,  requirement  on,  advocated . .  Fuller,  4 1 

Signals,  interlocking,  Minnesota Teisberg,  363 

Sailors: 

Ocean, Germany  and  Oreat  Britain,  regulation  concerning    Penje,  404 

Great  Lakes,  acconunodations  ... . .  Penje,  409-41 1 

Characteristics _ Penje, 41 1 

Conditions  of,  generally Penje,  401-408 

Earnings !._ Penje,  402 

Food --.  Penje,  409 

Insufficiency  of  crews Penje,  405,408 

Methods  of  procuring _ Penje,  402, 403 

Nationality Penje,  401,402 

Number  of  seamen,  small Penje,  400 

Regulation  necessary _ Penje,  403 

Wages    Penje,  401,405-409 

Ocean  deep-sea  sailor,  disappearance  of - Guillaudeu,  450, 451 

Merchants  and  Miners*  Transportation  Company,  contract  with. 

Hayne,  413-416 

Food  of Hayne,  416 

Nationality  of .  . .  Hayne,  417 

Policy  toward Hayne,  422 

Shipping  articles  as  a  contract Hayne,  413. 414 

St.  liOuis: 

Discrimination  in  favor  as  against  Memphis  Davant,  8 

Southern  trade,  opposition  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  for Wilson.  692 

Favorable  relation  to Wilson,  094-605 

Trade Markham,  426, 427 

St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company,  organiza- 
tion    Markham,  126 

St.  liouis  Bridge  rates  compared  with  Brooklyn  Bridge Parsons,  145 

St.  liouis  Traffic  Bureau,  case  regarding  transcontinental  rates 

Wheeler,  741;  Stubbs,  757-763 

Saloons  owned  by  employers,  evils Barter,  308, 309, 316 

San  Francisco  discrimination  rates  from  Eastern  cities,  case  regarding. .  Wheeler. 

743-748;  Stubbs,  757-761 

Import  rates,  effect  on Stubbs,  761 

Manufacturing  interests  in - Wheeler,  752, 753 

Ocean  traffic .  Wheeler,  744, 750;  Stubbs,  758, 763 

Telephone  service  compared  with  Stockholm Bethell,  803, 807 

War  I>epartment,  alleged  discrimination  in  le  ting  contracts  for  sup- 
plies  - -.   --  Wheeler,  756 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  natare  and  organization .^      W heeler,  743 

Savannah  freight  rates  compared  with  Atlanta  rates *  McGovern,  681 

Scandinavians  as  sailors ._ _ Penje, -101,402 

Scotland,  public  and  private  monopolies  in Beniis,  94 

Scranton  Coal  Company,  purchase  by  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad .  Childs,  497 

Scrip  dividends  prohibited  in  Massachusetts    - .  - .  Jackson,  844 

Seamen's  Union,  International,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  rela- 
tion to Penje,401 

Membership Penje,  401 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  relation  to    -   . Guillaudeu,  450 

Statutory  amendments  suggested  by Hayne,  l'J2, 423 

Securities,  American,  scarcity  in  Europe ...  Schiff,  776 

Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  reiK)rt  on  railway  discrimi- 
nations    Parsons.  1 26, 128 

Ship  subsidies  (see  also  Merchant  Marine j  American): 

Advocated Anderson,  644 

BUI, doubtful  effects  of .--  Bryant,  399, 400 

Coastwise  trade  not  necessary  for - - Hayne,  421 

Deprecated - Howes,  704-709, 71 1 

France, policy  in -   --     Howes, 706-708 

Great  Britain,  policy  toward - - Howes,  706-708 

New  Orleans,  sentiment  in  respect  to - -    Bryant,  399, 400 

Ships.     (See  Water  transportation. ) 

Shipwreck  benefit  of  Lake  Seamen's  Union    -  - ^  •  ^•'® '  '}^^ 

Signals,  interlocking,  Minnesota Teisberg,  363 
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Sinking^  fund,  difficnlty  presented  by,  in  case  of  reoeivership Ripley,  d06 

Sliding  acales: 

Anthracite  coal  field Steams,  593, 694 

Longshoremen    Barter,  315 

Socialism,  relation  to  government  ownership Foots,  113, 115 

Soda,  conditions  of  mannfactnre  and  basinees  discussed Bacon,  7)^76, 8o,  81 

South  African  war,  effect  on  Boston  trade Howes,  700 

Southeastern  Freight  Association: 

Functions Guillaudeu,  443 

(Geographical  extent McGk>Yem,654 

Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  geographical  extent 

McGovem,  654 

Southern  classification  (see  also  Clcutsification  of  freight): 

Advances  made  iu Langley,  860, 862 

Character  discussed Markham,  441 

Increase  in  rates  under,  1900 LangIey-Mc(jK>vem 

CJassitication  issues McGovem,  655 

Coffee,  action  of  in  respect  of Langley,  865, 866 

Financial  functions  not  possessed  by McGovem,  65>> 

Letter  from McGK>vem,652 

Methods _.  .  McGk>vem,653 

Objects McGk)vem,  653 

Organization  and  membership.  Mc(jk>vem,  652, 653 

Policy  toward  Southern  business McGk>v6m,  668 

Railway  mileage  covered Mc(jk)vem,  682 

Territoryof Laugley,860 

Underbilling,  no  power  to  prevent..     McGovem, 678 

Southern  Pacific  Company: 

Central  Pacific,  relation  to Stubbs,  757, 764 

Colonist  rates '. Wheeler,  755 

Description  of  railroad  system Stubbs, 757 

Import  traffic  and  rates _ Stubbs,  763 

Natui-eand  powers  of  corporation Stubbs,  757 

Politics,  interference  in _    Wheeler,  754 

Relief  department,  referred  to _ . .  Fuller,  48, 69 

Transcontinental  rates,  action  in  suit  regarding Stubbs,  758 

Union  Pacific,  consolidation  with Woodlock,  p.  462 

Southern  railroads: 

(conditions  generally Dunlap,  1-4 

Consolidation,  probable  effect Wilson.  (.93 

Disadvantages  of Markham,441 

Discriminations  between  persona,  stability  of  rates Wilson,  696 

Discriminations  between  places,  causes  of Parsons,  128, 132, 133 

Division  of  traffic  to  South Wilson,690 

Interest  of.  in  developing  Southern  territory Langley,  862 

Mileageof McGovem, 682 

Compared  with  Northern  railroads Liangley,864 

Policy  generally Guillaudeu,  448 

Rates,  injustice  of ,  to  Ohio  River  territory Wilson,  692 

Short  lines  unprofitable Dunlap,!, 2 

Asheville  Line,  not  a  factor  in  rate  making McGovern,  686 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  competitor  of McGovern,  682, 683 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  rela- 
tion to  Wilflon.693 

Freight  i  ates  and  profits Davant,  6 

Net  earnings,  increase  in Langley,  869 

Southern  Railway,  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company,  rela- 
tion to  .     Wilson,  693 

Southern  Ridlway  and  Steamship  Association Talcott,  628 

Southern  States: 

Freight  rates,  to  cotton  mills Davant,  5-8 

Increase  discussed Bacon,  73, 74, 75, 79-83;  Langley,  863;  Dunlap,  2-4 

Trade,  competition  for Markham,  489;  Wilson,  687, 689 

Division  of ,  between  railroads Wilson,  687, 689 

Western  railways  excluded  from _ Langley,  875 

Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company,  relations  to  railroad  com- 
panies  Wilson,  693 
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Bnsinees  favored  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Randall,  244 

Grain,  e£fectB  on  prioes Teisberi?,  372 

Byfannera .    Tei8berg,372 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  deiil Rice,  742;  Schiff,772 

Stock  gambling,  effect  on  public Parsons,  155, 156 

Stocks  discussed  generally Woodlock,  465, 466 

Effect  on  Yalne  of  securities _ Woodlock,  465, 466 

Listing  of,  on  exchange,  character  of .  _    Woodlock,  466 

Spencer,  Gtounuel,  evidence  bStore  Indastrial  Commission,  referred  to. .  Fuller,  34 

Spoils  system,  evils  of,  in  municipal  administrations  (see  also  Civil-service 

examination  system) Bemls,  102 

8i>otter8,  railroad,  practices  criticised Lindenberger ,  333, 334 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Advantages  of,  over  other  companies Parsons,  129, 130 

Competition,  absence  of Parsons,  129,130 

Freight  discriminations,  investigation  of Parsons,  130 

Interests  in  other  industries Bemis,100 

Railways,  partnership  with Parsons,  129, 130 

Ettate  Examiner  of  Wyoming,  paper  regarding  public  accounting Foote,  105 

State  railroad  commi88ion&    (See  Railroad  commissions. ) 

Steel,  relative  price  of  American,  in  America  and  England . .  Howes,  (705, 707, 708) 

Steel  industry,  competition  by  small  estabiishments Waterbury,  137 

Stevedores  (see  also  Longshoreman) : 

Coastwise  trade,  how  employed  in . , Hayne,  415 

Qreat  Lakes,  system  criticised Barter,  308, 310, 316 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  conditions .  Hasrne,  415-417 
Wages - Hayne,  415-417 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  preferential  rates  to Parsons,  132 

Stickney,  A.  B.,  statement  on  railway  practices Parsons,  129 

Stock  dividends: 

Advisability  of  declaring _ Schiff,774 

Instances  of  proper  declaring Schiff,774 

Prohibited  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Stock  exchanges: 

Auditing  of  corporation  accounts  by Greene,  479, 483 

Banking  interests,  use  to 55chiff,776 

Listed  and  unlisted  stocks Woodlock,  p.  465 

Rules  regarding  listing  of  corporations  on Greene,  483 

Speculation  on,  character Greene,  483 

Effect., Woodlock,  465, 466 

Stock,  watering  of.     (See  Capitalization, ) 

Stockholders  (see  Corporations). 

Stockholm,  telephone  service  and  conditions Bethell,  803-807:  Parsons,  884 

Stocks,  market  value,  how  fixed Schiff,  773, 774 

Street  railways: 

Boston  system Jackson,  843, 844 

Capitalization Bemi8,87-93 

Cost  in  different  cities Foote,  118 

Electricity,  effect  of  application Adams,  825, 838 

England,  operation  in Bemi8,102 

European  inferior  to  American Adams,  828 

Franchises,  indefinite,  have  worked  satisfactorily Adams,  829, 830 

Local,  system  unsatisfactory Adams,  827, 828 

General  character  and  importance Adam8,825 

Glasgow,  operation  in Parsons,  140, 145;  Adams,  828 

Growth  still  in  elementary  stage Adams,  826 

Highways  should  be  separated  from Adams,  826, 830 

Net  income  per  mile  Bemis,  91 

Passenger  receipts Bemis,  91 

Vestibu led  cars  required,  Massachusetts Jackson,  842, 843 

Strikes  (see  also  Arbitration;  Injunctions): 
Anthrticite  coal,  1900-- 

Desscribed ..  Saward,  510, 516, 520;  Stearns,  592-594 

Coqidition  of  miners  ...     Ghreene,474 

Demands  discussed Saward.  520:  Fleming,  (542);  McLeod,  574-576 

Effect  on  business  and  prices  .  Childs,  499;  Haddock,  527, 528;  Walter,  546 
Boycotts, distinguished  from ,.,..,.,.-.    Fuiler,70 

IOa 72 
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Strikes— Continned.  Paso- 

Brotherhoods,  effect  in  reducing Faller,70 

Bnffaio  freight  handlers Barter,308 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  as  remedy  for Greene,  474;  Saward,  520 

Gourtfl,  attitude  regarding Fuller,  70 

Interstate-commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  effect  on Fuller,  70 

Longshoremen  organizations,  eff«HSt  on Barter,  307, 308, 315, 316 

Mails,  effect  of  laws  regarding. «.. Fuller,  70 

Violence  discouraged  by  labor  organizations Barter,  306 

Subsidy.     (See  Ship  subsidy,) 

Subways,  telephone,  functions  of Bethell,779 

Sunday  labor: 

Advantage  of  Sunday  as  a  rest  day Faller,83 

Employees*  organizations,  resolutions  of Fuller,  32, 33 

Excurdons  advertised  by  railways Fuller,39,30 

Legislation  by  Congress,  advocated Fuller,34 

State  laws,  evasion  oy  railroad  companies. Fuller,  34 

Surplus  earnings: 

Kail waySj  used  to  improve  property  in  some  cases Ripley,  304. 306 

Telegraph  companies,  how  usea Chandler,  194 

Suspension  of  employees,  discussed  generally Fuller,  12 

Sweden: 

Labor  conditions  and  wages Bethell.804 

Merchant  marine Howes,  711 

Telephone  conditions,  rates,  etc Bemis,  400;  Bethell,  803-807 

Switching  charges: 

Determined  by  individual  railroads Bacon,  85 

Minnesota Teisberg,361,369 

Switzerland: 

Area  and  population Clark,  20r 

Federal  Council,  argument  of,  favoring  government  ownership  of 

railways Parsons.  124, 125 

Railways Parsons,  134, 125 

Telegraph  systems,  extent  of Clark,  207 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  789, 790 

Syndicates,  financial,  formation,  objects,  and  purposes Schiff ,  77  "» 

TakomaPark,  D.  C,  waterworks Foots,  121 

Tariff: 

Alkali  products,  protection  of Bacon,80,85 

Discriminating,  on  goods  carried  in  bond,  effect  on  New  England 

shippers ,. Ripley.  21K) 

Effect  on  j obbing  trade Langley ,  872 

Tariff,  protective: 

Import  freight  rates  affected  by Ripley,  300 

Railways  affected  by  operations  of Par8ons,152 

Tariff^,  railroad.     (See  Rates,) 

Taxation: 

War-revenue  tax  evaded Roberts,  272 

Telegraph  companies,  methods Chandler,  204, 205;  Clark,  216, 217 

Taxation  of  railroads: 

Apiwrtionment  by  mileage  condemned Adams,  383 

Depreciation  in  value  of  property  in  Michigan Ripley,  306 

Michigan Ripley,305;  Adams, 374, 383, 38* 

Minnesota  ...   Teisberg, 366, 367 

State,  discussed  generally Adams,  882-384 

Unproductive  property Adams,  381 

Telautograph Clark,230 

Telegraph  (see  also  Machine  telegraphy) : 

/  V    Agreements  between  Postal  Company  and  Western  Union  Company. . 
/^  Chandler,  195, 198 

Aim  and  object  of Roberts,  (267);  Hitchcock,  894 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph,  reasons  for  sale Parsons,  888 

Capitalization  of  companies - Clark,  211 

Cost  of  reproduction  of  plant Clark,  215 

Foreign  and  domestic,  compared Clark,  213 

Francnises,  patents,  etc.,  covered  by Chandler,  194 

Value  of  plant,  how  it  should  be  estimated Clark,  214. 215, 226 

Western  union  Telegraph  Company,  discussed Parsons,  889, 890 

Excessive Parsons,  185, 186, 889, 890 
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Telegnraph— Continued.  Page. 

O^nsolidation, result  of Clark,214 

Cost  of  construe tioD Chandler,204 

Disparity  of  comparisons Clark,  206 

Distances,  misrepresentation  of,  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany      Robert8,271 

Employees,  honi-s  of  labor Chandler,  200 

Organization .  Chandler,200 

Policy  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  toward  _ .  Hitchcock,  893 

Wages,  low  rate Fuller,  11 

Women,  percentage  of Chandler,  206 

England  compared  with  American Parsons,  185, 886, 887 

Deficit  in  operation.-. Parsons,  188-190 

Discussed aark,  211-213, 215, 219, 225, 231 ;  Parsons,  887, 888, 889 

Reasons  for. ParsonB,189 

Besnlts  of  public  operation    Parsons,  183, 184 

Extent  of  service  in  United  States Clark,  207, 232 

Foreign  and  domestic  systems  compared Clark,  207, 213;  Parsons,  ISo.  ,sS6 

Franking  jirivilege,  abolishment  advocated Chandler,  197 

';  Abuse  of... _.   Roberts,  270 

\  Account,  of  value  kept Chandler,196 

Condemned Randall,259 

Effect  on  rates  in  general Chandler,  198 

Issuing  of,  methods,  and  reasons.. 

Chandler,  196, 197;  Clark,  223;  Randall.  259 

Policy  of  issuing Parsons,  888 

Issuing,  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Parsons,  191 

Government  ownership  and  operation  discussed  ..  Clark,  206;  Hitchcock,  890 

Advocated Roberts  (260-208, 273, 374) ;  Hitchcock,  890  896 

Authorityfor   .. Parsons,  1«2, 183;  Roberts, 266 

,  •*.  Compared  with  rural  free  delivery. Roberts,  272 

Deprecated _ Clark,  2:i0, 232 

Favored  by  certain  organizations Randall,  242;  Hitchcock'.  HOO,  891 

First  operated  by  Government Randall  242 

Postal  sjivice,  impossible  to  compare  with Clark,  227, 228 

Proportion  under Randall,  244 

Proposed  method  establishing Hitchcock.  895, 896 

Systems  compared Parsons,  178, 1  S3- 185 

Saving  by. Hitchcock,  892 

Instruments,  improvements  of Hitchcock,  89 1 ,  892 

Inventions,  opposition  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to    Parsons.  8sH 

Of  Patrick  B.  Delany _ Hitchcock.  891 

Letter  telegrams,  proposed  system  of Hitchcock,  894 

'*-**•  Messages,  average  cost  of  operation  in  United  States  Clark,  224 

* '  Precedence  in  messages .  Chandler,  199 

*  Press  associations,  service  to Clark,  210, 211,219 

Rates,  average  expense  of  sending  messa.i^es .Chandler,  191;  Clark,  224 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph Parsons,  888 

Commercial.  . Clark, 209 

Comparisons  of Parsons,  S87 

In  foreign  countries  Parsons.  IsG- 188; 

Chandler,  •,>02;  Clark,  208-209-211, 218,  225-22(k  Randall.  2 1 1, 251 

Decrease Chandler,  20:};  Clark,  214 

Attempts  discussed Clark,  215 

Impossible Clark,  227 

Different  kinds,  described (nark,  209. 210;  Chandler,  197;  Randall,  258 

Effect  of  agreements  between  companies  on Chandler,  195, 198 

Effect  of  reduction  in Hitchcock,  893 

Government,  charges  to - Ciark,  210, 211 

Method  of  ftxing Chandler,  203;  Clark,  209, 214, 215 

Press  associations Clark,  210, 211, 219 

Range  of Chandler,  194 

Squares,  svstem  described Clark,  209, 210 

Uniformity.    .        ...     Chandler.  195;  Randall, 251, 257 

United  States,  statistics Randall,  257, 258 

Speed,present  limit  of -  -  Randall.255 

Stations,  number  of,  in  the  United  States - Parsons,  8S6 

Strikeofl883 -    -     Randall,259 

Taxation  of  -  Chandler,  204, 205;  Clark,  216, 217:  Parsons,  185, 186 
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Teleeraph — Contintied.  P»se- 

Tele^^rams,  average  number  of  words  in  United  States  and  Gbeat 

Britain Par8ons,8S7 

Wanamaker,  John,  views  on  telegraph Parsons,  888;  Hitchcock,  891 

Wires.lifeof Clark,222 

Underground  system Chandler,  204;  Hall,  817, 818, 821 

Word-connt, defined Clark,210 

Telephones  and  telephone  service  (see  also  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company;  New  York  Telephone  Company) : 

Aoconnts,  false  bookkeeping  of  companies Pftrsons.  178, 179 

American  and  European  compared Bethell,  784, 785, 787-^; 

Hall,  819;  Parsons,  884 

Cities,  comparison  of  service  with  small  towns Bethell,  808, 809 

Comparison  of  service  in  various  places Parsons,  884-885 

Cooi)erative  Telegrai)h  Company  of  Grand  Bapids,  Wis Parsons,  883 

Development,  early  improvements Hall,  817, 818, 819, 821 ,  822 

DiscriminatioDs  in  rates,  none  in  New  York Bethell,  810-812 

England,  operation  in B^is,100 

Exchange  connections, annual Ha]l,821 

Expenditures  .  ..  Hall,822 

History Hall,817-«a8 

Interior  Department,  service  of _ Parsons,  883 

Department  of  Labor  investigations Bemis,  101 

Long  distance  charges. how  established Hall,819 

Effect  of,  on  telegraph... Clark,  223 

Message  rate  system,  its  supHeriority  and  fairness Bethell,  780, 781, 782, 793 

Metallic-circuit  service,  its  introduction  into  local  exchanges Hall,  818 

Municipal  operation,  development  of  service Bemis,  100 

Manhattan, Eans  .     i Bemis.lOl 

Public  use  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden Bemis,  100 

Rates — 

Average  message  cost Hall,  821 

Determination  of Hall,  818 

Early  basis  of Hall.  818 

Effect  of  lower,  on Bethell,  810, 811 

Excessive,  of  private  companies Parsons,  173-179 

Flat-rate  question Parsons,883 

New  York,  discussed Bethell,  780-782, 810, 811, 812 

Public  and  private  compared Parsons,  173-179 

Secrecy  of  messages Bethell,  813 

Underground  mileage Hall,  821 

Wagesof  girls Parsons,883 

Temple  Iron  Company,  purchase  of  independent  anthracite  companies 

by Haddock,  521 

Terminal,  railroad,  value  of Adams,  375 

Value  not  included  in  assets  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Texas  antiscalping  law,  decision  on Lindenberger ,  349 

Ticket  brokerage: 

General  discussion Lindenberger,  318-860 

Character  of  brokers Lindenberger,  350, 355, 357 

Frauds- 
Brokers  help  to  detect Lindenberger,  358, 359 

Charges  of,  against  ticket  brokers  unsupported Lindenberger,  834, 335 

Reward  for  detection  offered  by  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation   Lindenberger,  325 

Guaranty  to  passengers Lindenberger.  322, 349 

Number  of  brokers  in  United  States Lindenberger,  320 

Railroads- 
Depend  on  support Lindenberger,  351 

Tickets  bought  from Lindenberger,  326, 350, 355, 357 

Reduction  of  rates  by  brokers'  competition .  .  - . .  Lindenberger,  336, 337 

Short  limit  tickets Lindenberger, 352 

Wages,  effect  on Puller,  71 

Trade,  balance  of,  with  Canada Howes,  714, 715 

Trade  centers,  railroads,  methods  of  building  up Markham,  438, 439 

Trade  holding,  defined.   . Nicholson, 781 

Traffic.     (See  Freight  traffic:  Passenger  traffic) 

Traffic  associations,  consolidation Bacon,  74, 76 


/ 
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Tramp  steamers:  Pafire. 

Boston,  absence  of 7 Howes,  700, 701 

New  Orleans Bryant,  398 

Transcontinental  discriminations,  dne  to  competition  of   Canadian 

Pacific Wheeler,  748;  Stubbs,  762 

Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  natnre  of  organization  and  control 

of  rates Wheeler,  749 

Transcontinentfld  railroads: 

Claasification  in.  basis Stnbbs,763 

Consolidation  of  through  rontee,  advantage  of Wheeler,  747 

Discrimination,  alleged,  against  Denver - .  Griffith,  849, 854 

Fruittraffic     Stabbs,767 

Geographical  location. -  Schiff,772 

Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast  cities,  case  regarding Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Oranges,  ronteing  of  shipments  of Stnbbs,  764   y 

Rates,  agreements  regarding Wheeler,  749;  Stnbbs,  764  ^ 

Establishment  of Langley,875,876 

Import,  on  Asiatic  traffic Stubbs,  761 

Methods  of  fixing Markham,  442 

Ocean  rates,  effect  of Markham,  429, 442 

Objections  to,  by  Central  cities Langley ,  875, 876 

Reduction  in Stubb3,765 

Refrigerator  cars Wheeler.  754;  Stubbs,  767, 769 

Traffic,  handling  of Nicholson,  721 

Natureof Nicholson,  727 

Trunk  lines,  not  desirous  of  merging  with    Schiff,  772 

Transit-in-bond  privilege,  suspension  of.  an  evil  to  certain  shippers.  Ripley,  299 
Transportation,  importance  to  mdnstrial  interests         Anderson,  637-639, 645, 646 

Transportation,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated Bacon,  77, 80 

Travel.     {See  Passenger  traffic. ) 

Trimmer,  vessel  loadmg,  denned Barter,  310 

Trunk-line  commission,  jurisdiction  of  _ Nicholson,  725, 726 

Trunk  lines: 

Railroad,  geographical  location Schiff,  772 

Transcontinental  lines,  attitude  toward Schiff,  772 

Trusts.     (See  Combinations), 
Typographical  Union,  International: 

Government  ownership,  committee  on Randall,  241 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph,  favored  _ Clark,  219; 

Randall,  242, 243, 250;  Roberts,  266, 267, 268 

Membership  of Roberts,268 

TJnderbilling: 

Criminal,when MoGovem,678 

Defined McGovem,672 

Examples McQovern,672 

Injustice McGovern,672 

Legislation,  adequate,  to  prevent McGovern,  673 

Penalties,  suggested  modification - .  McGovem,  673, 674 

Railroad  agents,  practices  with  regard  to   McGovem,  673 

Southern  freight  classification  committee,  no  power  to  prevent .  McGovem,  673 
TJnderclassification  of  goods: 

Discrimination  by Griswold,623 

Penalty  against Langley,  868 

Railroads,  practiced  by Ripley,  288 

Shippers,  practiced  by Ripley,  288 

Temptation  to  practice Langley,  868 

Underground  system  of  wires: 

Introduction ----  Hall. 817, 818, 821 

Telegrraph  companies,  desirous  of —  Chandler,204 

Uniform  accounting: 

American  commerce,  effect  on Foote,116 

Defined. .  Foote,106 

Desirability Nicholson,  727 

Extent  of,  proper - Foote,106 

General  interest  in Foote.  122, 128 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated  by Nicholson,  727 

Legislation  suggested,  re-iiecting Foote,  111,  128 

MuniciiMd  expenditures,  result  on Foote,116 
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Uniform  accounting — Ck>ntinned.  Page, 

Municipal  goyemment,  relation  to Foote,  110 

Munii'ipal  monopolies,  necessity  for .        Foote,  113 

Municipal  ownership,  relation  to _ Foote,  109, 1 10 

Neoessityof .   .  Foote, lOa-123 

Opposition  to,  sources  of Foote,  106 

Progress,  relation  to Foote,  109 

Public  morals,  effect  on Footed  105 

Public  policy,  relation  to Foote,  109, 121, 122 

Taxation,  relation  to_ Foote,  105, 109 

Union  Pacific  Railroad: 

Bondissue     Schiff,776 

Reorganization Schiff ,  7(59 

Son  them  Pacific,  community  of  interests  with Woodlock,  462; 

Wheeler,  746;  Stubbs,7<U:  Griffith,  8o5 

United  Fruit  Company: 

New  Orleans Bryant,  397 

United  Oas  Company  of  Philadelphia: 

( Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  Sew  York,  relation  to Bemis,  87 

Interests  of Bemis,  87 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

Demand  of  anthracite  operators.  1901 McLeod,r>76 

Membership  in  anthracite  coal  field Saward.  520 

United  States: 

Area Clark,207 

Coalmines Howes.  715,717 

Freight  classification,  division  of Langley,  860 

Population  i)ersiuare  mile ..  Clark. 207 

Postal  hervicG Clark,  208 

Number  of  post-ofiices Parsons,  886 

Telegraph  service  and  development  compared  with  Great  Britain 

Parsons,  185, 886. 887 

Extentof Clark,  228, 229 

Number  of  stations  in _ Parsons,  s86 

Trade  relations  with  Canada Howes,  713, 715, 716, 717, 718 

United  States  Courts: 

No  jurisdiction  over  larceny  on  State  waters      Hayne,  414, 415, 421-435 

United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  relation  to  formation  of  Woodlock,  p.  464 

Pacific  coast,  results  of  formation  of Wheeler,  753 

United    States    Telegraph  Company,  absorption  by  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Rolierts.  273 

Valuation  of  railroads  (see  Cost  of  construction;  Capitalization). 

Vanderbilt  Railroad  System: 

Community  of  interests  with  Pennsylvania  system Woodlock,  p.  462 

Fast  freight  lines  of  Nicholson,  724 

Traffic Nitholson,  728 

Vessels  (see  also  Water  transportatiov): 

Merchants"  and  Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  insi^ection  of Hayne.  417. 418 

Vienna: 

Telephone  system;  service;  rates Bethell.  790-791 

Virginia: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  89 

Wages: 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees  regarding. Fuller,  10 

Anthracite  coal  miners Childs,  499; 

Saward,  515, 510;  McLeod,  567,  574;  Steams,  593, 594 

O^astwise  transportation _ Penje,  412 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company's  employees 

Hayne,  415-417 

Old  DominioD  Steamship  Company's  employees Guillandeu.  448, 449 

Comparison  of.  in  different  countries Parsons,  138 

Influences  affecting Fuller,  71 

Labor  organizations,  advantage  in  maintaining Fuller,  11 

Effecton Penje,401 

Lake  Seamen's  Union,  influence  by Penje,  401 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes Barter,  310, 31 1 

Uniform .     Barter.315 

Michigan  Alkali  Company Bacon,72,80 
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Waffes — Contintied.  Page- 
Mississippi  River  boats,  rates  of Bryant,  305-397 

Mtmicipal  inonoix>lieB,  rate  in Bemis,  95 

Rate  wars,  effect  upon Fuller,71 

Rates,  relative,  of  different  classes Fnller,  11 

Railway's,  consolidation  of,  effect  on Fuller,  71 

Reduction  b^  employers Fuller,  11 

Sailors,  foreign Penje,412 

Lake Penje,  401-109 

Telegraph  employees ^ Clark,  217, 223, 224;  Roberts,  270, 271 

Average Chandler,  200 

Compared  with.  Great  Britain Chandler,205 

Effect  of  sex Chandler,  200 

Range Chandler,200 

Relation  of,  to  total  en^penee  of  operation Chandler,  205 

Uniformity _-.  Chandler, 200 

Telephone  employees,  Amsterdam Bethell,  795, 796 

Girls,  wages  of Parsons,  883 

Ticket  brokerage,  effect  on Fuller,  71 

Wall  Street,  meaning  of  term Schiff,776 

Wanamaker,  John: 

Views  on  telegraph Parsons,  888 

Favors  postal  telegraph Hitchcock,  891 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  letting  contracts  for  supplies. 

Wheeler,  756 
War-revenue  tax,  evaded  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company . . .  Roberts,  272 

Washington,  D.  C,  waterworks Foote,118 

Washington  (State),  telegraph  service _. _ Clark,208 

Water  power,  California,  development  in Wheeler,  752 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Coastunae  transportati(yii;  Lake  navigation; 
Ocean  trammortatimi;  River  transportation); 

Cotton,  effect  on  rates  from  Memphis Davant,  6, 7 

Differentials  in  favor  of Griffith,  855 

Economies  of  steamship  and  railway  companies  compared. . .  Guillaudeu,  448 
Passenger  rates.  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Co. .  Hayne,  419, 420 

Railways,  effect  of  development,  beneficial Anderson,  639, 641, 642 

Rate  cutting  due  to Griswold,  614 

Watering  stock  (see  Cajntalization): 
Waterworks: 

Mnnicipal  ownership  compared  with  private. .  Foote,  111,  112, 119;  Parsons,  146 

Costof Bemi8,88 

Operation  by  small  municipalities Poote,  120 

Resultsof Bemis,97 

Private  ownership  in  American  cities .  Bemis,  97 

Capitalization  of  private  ownership Bemis,  88 

Study  of  question  in  America Bemis,  96, 97 

Waybills: 

Defined Nicholson,  729 

Necessity  of  uniformity _ Nicholson,  728, 729 

Wealth: 

American  sources  of Schiff,  777 

Concentration  of,  effect  on  opportunities  for  advancement Anderson,  649 

Consolidation,  effect  on Schiff,  777 

Defined Parsons,123 

Diffusion  of,  as  affected  by  Government  ownership Parsons.  157, 1 58 

Increasing Schiff,  777 

Material,  relation  to  civilization Parsons,  123 

Western  cities: 

Competition  with  Eastern  cities  for  Southern  trade Markham,  439 

Competition  with  New  York _ Langley,859 

Western  classification: 

Character _ Stubbs,763 

Committee,  advances  made  by Langley .  860 

Territory  of Langley,860 

Western  States: 

Alkali  products,  freight  rates  on     .. Bacon,  80 

Classification  disadvantages  of  lack  of  uniformity Bacon,  80 
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Western  XTnion  Teleg^ph  Company:  Page. 

Absorption  of  other  companieR Clark. 220, 221;  Bobert8,272 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to Bethell,  812 

Aweta Clark,213,^6 

Anociated  Press,  relation  to Randall,  247, 248 

Bell  Telephone  Company,  relation  to Clark,  217. 219, 226, 227 

Capitalization Clark,  213, 221 :  Randall,  248, 244;  Roberts,  267, 272 

Excessive Parsons,  185, 186, 889, 890;  Randall,  242, 243 

Cost  of  maintenance Clark,  215, 216, 221 

Discriminations  denied .• Clark,228;  Randall,257 

Distances,  misrepresentations  of Parsons,  187;  Roberts,  271 

Dividends Clark,  216, 226;  Roberts,  270 

Employees Clark,217 

Black  list  established  by Roberts,269 

Efficiency _.'.._ Parsons,  188, 189 

Policy  toward _ Hitchcock,  893 

Wa^esof Clark,  217 

Enterprise  of , illustrated Clark.231 

Expenses Clark,216;  RobertB,»70 

Extent  of  system... Clark,  207 

Distribution  of  franks Parsons,  191,888 

Government  ownership,  admission  of,  in  respect  to Roberts,  266 

United  States  Government,  relations  to Clark,  228, 229 

Growth Randall,243 

International  Ocean  Telegraph  Co. ,  relations  to Clark,  228-229 

Inventions,  policy  toward  new Parsons,  189, 190, 888; 

Clark,  329;  Randall,  249-251, 253;  Roberts,  270;  Hitchcock,  891, 893 

Investigations  of,  by  several  States Parsons,  185, 186 

Labor  organizations — established  iron-clad  oath Roberts,  269 

Policy  toward Parsons,  190, 191 ;  Clark,  228;  Roberts,  269, 271 

Messages,  statistics Clark,  216 

Newspapers,  tyranny  toward Randall,  246, 247 

Policy  in  business Randall,  244 

Politics,  connection  with Parsons,  191 

Postal  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to Clark,229 

Profits .     Robert8,270 

Excessive Parsons,  190, 191 

Railroads,  relation  to  ..  Clark,223 

Service,  inefficiency. Parsons,  190, 191 

Stockholders Clark.  226 

Strikes  ...  Roberts, 269 

System,  method  of  division. Clark,  207 

Terminals,  value Clark.222 

War-revenue  tax  evaded  by _  Robert8,272 

West  Virginia: 

Coalmines ._  Howes, 715-717 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of Bemis,89 

White  Star  Line,  loss  of  steamers Howe,  704 

Whole-cargo  business  defined ..   Howes, 701 

Wicker,  C.  M.,  testimony  of Parsons,  126, 127 

Wine,  California,  condition  of  industry Wheeler,  753 

Wisconsin: 

Lumber  interests  _ Howes. 718 

Street  railways,  capitsdization  of Bemis,88,89 

World  markets,  effect  of  competition  of,  on  freight  rates Thomas,  551, 552 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  freight  rates  on  sJkali  products  from Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Wyoming: 

Auditmg  of  public  accounts Bemis,  98;  Foote,  104,  111 

Counties  of,  encash  basis Foote,  108 

Expenses  in Foote,  107 

Public  indebtedness Foote,  107, 108 

State  examiner. Foote,  104-111 

Taxation,  reduction  of Foote,  108 

Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railway,  its  relation  to  Illinois  Central 

Railway Markham.44l 

Zurich  telephone  service Bethell,  789 
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Accidents:  Page. 

Investigation  of  Canada 951,952 

New  South  Wales 954 

UnitedStates 926 

Report  of  England. 947 

Unitf>d  States 926 

Advisory  councils: 

Advantages 902 

Prussia 975-982 

Switzerland 960-961 

Various  countries 977-978 

An ti -seal ping  laws  (see  Ticket  brokerage),  ^ 

Articles  of  association:  '^ 

Term  defined •_ ^ 920 

Japan 944-945 

United  States,  contents  of _ 921-922 

Significance  of 923 

Austria,  general  statement 961 

AutomatioMSOuplers,  United  States 925-926 

Baggage,  Canada _ .   _ ^      952 

Banking,  afQliation  with  railroading,  early  charters,  United  States 909 

Bells,  UnitedStates -._ 925-926 

Bills  of  ladinar,  UnitedStates - 927 

Boards  of  control  and  regulation: 

Canada,  railway  committee  of  privy  council 950 

England,  railway  commission. 948 

France,  mi nister  of  pu blic  works _ 956 

India,  railway  commission 952-958 

Japan _ 946 

New  South  Wales,  railway  commissioners 954 

Norway,  minister  of  public  works 957 

Prussia 974-975 

Switzerland 960-961 

United  State8  (see  State  raUtoay  commissions,) 

Bonds,  issue  of ,  United  States _ 935-936 

Brakes,  United  States _ 925-926 

Canada,  general  statement 949-952 

Canal  charters,  infiuence  on  railway,  United  States   947 

Capitalization: 

Norway ,  increase  of 958 

Prussia _ 971 

United  States,  early  charters 909 

Issue  of  stocks  and  bonds 935-936 

State  regulation 922 

Cattle  guards.  United  States _ 925-926 

Civil  service  examination  system, railway  employees,  New  South  Wales  ...      955 
Classification  of  freight: 

Canada 951 

Prussia _ 978 

Switzerland 959 

Classification  of  railways: 

Advantages 902 

Foreign _ 944 

France 956 

Prussia --.  908-969 
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C^oinmon  caiTiers,  constitntional  provisions  relatiDg  to  United  States 917 

Comi)etition: 

France 955 

Paralleling  of  lines.  United  States _ 909 

Railroads  not  snbjec  t  to  laws  of 928 

Water,  in flnence  recnKni't'd,  Canada 951 

Connection  facilities.  United  States 927-928 

Constitutional  provisions    918 

Consolidation  of  railroads.  United  States _     928-929 

Constitutional  i)rovisions 918 

Constitntional  provisions  relating  to  railways,  Prnssia 964-965 

UnitedStates - 916-919.991-1004 

Acceptance  of  the  constitution 916 

Common  carriers   917 

Connection  facilities 918 

Consolidation 918 

Employers' liability 918-919 

Freight  rates    . _ 918 

General  and  special  laws 916-917 

Long  and  short  haul _.  918 

Passes 918 

Fooling _• 918 

Reserved  rights  ot  State _ .  917 

Rigidityof. 901-902 

State  and  local  aid  917-918 

State  railway  commissions 918 

\'ote  of  shareholders 918 

States: 

Alabama   ..• _ 991 

Arkansas 991 

Arizona 992 

Calitoi-nia 992 

Colorado .  993 

(/oniiecticut 993 

Delaware 993 

Florida 993 

Georgia 994 

Idaho 994 

Kentucky 994 

Illinois - 995 

Indiana 995 

Towa 996 

Kansas 996 

Louisiana _  996 

Maine. 996 

Maryland  . 996 

Massachusetts 997 

Michigan 997 

Minnesota 997 

Mississippi 997 

Missouri _ 998 

Montana 998 

^ebnxska 999 

Nevada 999 

New  Hampshire _ 999 

New  Jersey 999 

New  Mexico   999 

New  York 999 

North  Carolina .  ...  _ 1000 

North  Dakota lOOO 

Ohio 1000 

Oklahoma 1003 

Oregon 1000 

Pennsvl  vania 1000 

Rhode'lsland 1001 

South  Carolina 1001 

South  Dakota..   1001 

Tennessee 1001 
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Page. 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  railways— Continued. 
States — Continued : 

Texas _ _ 1002 

Utah 1002 

Virginia - 1003 

Washington 1002 

West  Virginia 1003 

Wisconsin - -.     1003 

Wyoming    1004 

Construction  of  railroads: 

Necessity  for,  determination  of,  France 955, 956 

Prusssia 965-968 

United  States,  early  laws 914 

Paralleling  of  Hues,  United  States 909 

Department  of  Communication,  Japan _ 946 

Discriminations: 

Canada 951 

England 947 

Prussia 974 

United  States  ._   _ _ 931-932 

Early  charters  and  laws  .- _ 906,1)15 

Eminent  domain: 

France _ _.      956 

Japan ...-   945 

New  South  Wales ..      954 

Ei.iployeas: 

E.\araination  of ,  United  States .__  925-926 

Pensions,  Norway - _ . . 958 

Employers'  lial)ility: 

Constitutional  I jrovisions.  United  States 918-919 

Engineers,  licensing  of.  United  States _ _ 925-926 

England,  general  statement 940-949 

Eciuipment.  United  States _ 925-926 

Fences.  United  States 925-926 

France,  general  statement _ 055-957 

Freight  rates : 

Determination  of,  Austria 961 

Canada 951 

Japan _ _ 946 

Norway _ 958 

Prussia _ _ 970-971,078 

Switzerland .        959 

United  States 032-933 

Publicity,  Prussia 971 

United  States 932-033,971 

I 'nited  States,  constitutional  provisions _ ..       918 

Determination  oi 932-933 

Ear Iv  regulation.. 904-905 

Pul)licity 932-933,971 

Revision .. _ _ 932-933 

State  regulation,  early  laws 914 

Through  rates 927-928 

Frogs,  blocking  of,  United  States 925-926 

General  railway  laws: 

Canada 950-952 

England _ 947 

United  States 911-915 

Constitutional  provisions,  requirmg 916-917 

Development  of    913-915 

Model  charter,  views  of  rail  way  men -.    9S4-9M8 

(Borgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company 909 

Government  ownership.     (See  Public  ownersliip. ) 
Government  rates: 

Japan 945-010 

Norway  - -    -   957 

United  States,  early  charters - 910 
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Canada _      950 

J  nnAn  04^ 

Unit»dStatesVal)oHtioTQ  or'l/////.y/ //////.I  ^^ 

Heating  of  cars.  United  States 925-026 

Incorporation,  United  States: 

Conditions  of 922-923 

Incorporators 920-921 

Incorporation  fees,  United  States 922 

India,  general  statement 952-953 

Inspection: 

Canada _.      951 

England 947 

India 953 

Japan 945 

Norway 957 

International  agr^>eiiient  relative  to  railway  transportation 978-979 

Japan,  general  statement 944r-946 

JnnctioDB.     (See  Connection  faciliheH.) 

Land,  ownei*ship  by  railways,  early  charters.  United  States 909 

Legislation.     (See  General  railway  lairs;  Sj)ecial  cfuirterH.) 

Legislature: 

New  Son th  Wales,  passes  issned  to  members    954 

United  States,  powers  reserved  to,  early  cliarters 906-907 

General  laws 922-923 

Leipzig-Dresden  Railwav  (Prussia) 963 

Limitation  of  corx>orate  life: 

France 955 

Norway 957 

Switzerland 958,960 

United  States 922-023 

Early  charters 907 

Earlylaws  915 

LiveriKK)!  and  Manchester  Railroad,  charter 947 

Local  aid.     (See  State  and  local  aid^ ) 

Lon^and  short  haul.  United  States 930-931 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Magdeburg- Leipzig  Railway  (Prussia) 963 

New  South  Wales,  general  statement .  953-955 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  charter 911-913 

Norway,  general  statement       . 957-958 

Nuremberg-Ftirth  Railway  (Prussia) 962 

Pa88enu:er  rates: 

Determination  of  Prussia.  970-971 

Switzerland 959 

Publicity,  Prussia 971 

United  States 932-933 

United  States,  early  laws _ 914 

Early  regulation 904-905 

Revision 932-933 

Passes: 

New  South  Wales 954 

United  States 928-930 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Police  power,  regulation  of  railways.  United  States 917 

Pooling: 

Austria 961 

United  States 928-929 

Constitutional  provisions •  918 

Prussia  * 

Conditions  generally 962-983 

Constitutional  provisions 964-965 

Development, periods  of 962,964 

Leipzig- Dresden  Railway 968 

Magdeburg- Leipzig  Railway 963 

Nuremberg-Flirth  Railway 963 

Private  railways,  legal  basis  of. 965-966 

Public  aid.     (See  State  and  local  aid. ) 
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Public  ownership:  Page. 

Prance _ 955-956 

Japan 946 

New  South  Wales 953-955 

Norway 957-958 

Prussia 966-983 

Switzerland 960 

United  States 908 

Publicity  of  accounts: 

Canada 951 

Norway 958 

Prussia .  971-973 

United  States      934r-935 

Early  charters 906 

Reports  to  Government: 

Norway... 958 

United  States 934-935 

Annual  reports,  early  laws 909,914-915 

Reports  to  stockholders.  United  States 934-935 

Annual  report,  early  charters 909 

Reserved  rights  of  State: 
Purchase  of  railways- 
Austria  961 

France  ..    .  955,956 

New  South  Wales 954 

Norway 957,958 

Switzerland 959 

United  States 932-923 

Constitutional  provisions 917 

Routing  of  freight,  United  States 924-925 

Safety  appliances: 

Canada 950,952 

United  States 925-936 

Automatic  couplers 925-926 

Brakes 935-936 

Early  charters  .,   909 

Frogs,  blocking  of  925-926 

Switches,  interlocking 925-926 

Separate  coaches  for  negroes.  United  States ' 925-926 

Service,  quality  of : 

India 952 

United  States i 926-927 

Special  charters: 

Canada 949-950 

Petitions  for 951 

England 946-947 

India 952 

New  South  Wales 989-990 

Switzerland,  reserved  rights  of  State -._ 960 

United  States- 
Banking,  aflaiiation  with  rail  reading,  early  charters 909 

Capitalization,  early  charters .  909 

Comparisonof _ 901 

Constitutional  provisions        916-917 

Continuance  after  passage  of  general  laws 914 

Discriminations, early  charters..  906 

Early  charters 903-910,911 

Examination  of  books 906 

Government  rates,  early  ch£urters 910 

Later  charters. 911-915 

Land,  ownership  of,  early  charters 909 

Limitation  of  corporate  life,  early  charters 907 

Model  charter,  views  of  railway  men 984-988 

Northern  Pacific  franchise 911-913 

Paralleling  of  lines,  early  charters 909 

Petition  for  905 

Publicaid    908 

Publicity  of  accounts 906 
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United  States— Com inued,  Pago. 

Rates,  publicity  of 905 

Regalationof 90^905 

Report,  annnal,  early  charters. 909 

Reserved  rights  of  State        906-907,917 

Safety  appliances,  early  charters 909 

State  railway^ commissions,  early  charters 906 

Taxation,  limitations,  early  charters 907^908 

Use  of  track  by  different  snippers,  early  charters 910 

Voting  power,  early  charters 909 

State  and  looal  aid: 

Canada 950 

France 955-956 

Norway    957 

United  States: 

Constitntional  provisions 917-918 

Early  charters  .       .         _ 908 

State  railway  commissions 936-942 

General  statement 936-937 

Summary  of  laws 938-942 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Early  charters      906 

Stockholders,  United  States: 

Examination  of  books 906 

Voting  T)Ower,  constitutional  provisions 918 

Early  charters 909 

Stocks,  issue  of ,  United  St^tt»s 935-936 

Switches,  interlocking,  United  States 925-9*^6 

Switzerland,  general  statement _ 958-961 

Taxation: 

Norway,  exemption  of  railwav  property 958 

I^ussia * 972-974 

United  Sttites  — 

Incorporation  fee 923 

Limitations  on  power  of ,  early  charters 907-908 

Telegraphs: 

Right  to  build  on  railways — 

India 952 

Japan 945 

Norway 958 

Ticket  brokerage,  United  States 929-930 

Tickets,  redemption  of  unused.  United  States 929-930 

Train  service: 

Prussia 969-970 

United  States 926-927 

Trains: 

Number  of,  Switzerland 959 

Speed  of,  Canada _ 950 

Switzerland 959 

UnitcdStates 925-926 

Turnpike  charters,  influence  on  railway 947 

Uniform  accounting.  Switzerland    960 

Whistles,  United  States 925-926 
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Alabama,  constitntional  and  statutory  provisions 1048-1049 

Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States -  -     1015 

Arizona,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions - 1049 

Arkansas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1049-1050 

Assessment  of  taxes: 

Centralization 1013,1018-1019,1020 

Local  assessments 1030-1033 

Property  tax.... 1084-1090 

Benefit  principle 1028-1029 

Bibliography  of  transportation  taxation 1080-1083 

California,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1050-1051 

Capital  stock  taxes: 

Development  of 1013 

Tabulated _ 1084-1090 

Actual  value — 

Development    1013 

Generally  discussed 1020-1022 

Parvalue    ..   .      1020 

Development  of -     1013 

Colorado,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1051 

Connecticut,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1051-1052 

Constitutional  and  statutory  provisions: 

Alabama _ 1048-1049 

Arizona _ 1049 

Arkansas 1049-1050 

California 1050-1051 

Colorado 1051 

Connecticut 1051-1052 

Delavrare _ 1052-1053 

Florida 1053 

Georgia 1054 

Idaho 1054 

Illinois 1055-1056 

Indiana 1056 

Iowa 1056-1057 

Kansas : 1057-1058 

Kentucky 1058 

Louisiana 1058-1 059 

Maine 1059-1000 

Maryland - 1060 

Massachusetts 10()0-1061 

Michigan _ 1061-1062 

Minnesota - - .- -..  1062-1063 

Mississippi - 10(53 

Missouri _ -- 1064 

Montana _ 1064-1065 

Nebraska _ - - --  1065-1066 

Nevada _ 1066 

New  Hampshire 1066-1067 

New  Jersey - ---      1067 

New  Mexico      .     ..^ 1067-1068 

New  York - - - - 1068 

North  Carolina - - -   - 1068-1069 

North  Dakota     - 1069-1070 
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Constitntional  and  statutory  provisions — Continned. 

Ohio ia70 

Oklahoma 1070-1071 

Oregon 1071 

Pennsylvania 1071-1073 

Rhode  Island 1072 

South  Carolina 1072 

South  Dakota 1072-1073 

Tennessee 1073-1074 

Texas 1074-1075 

Utah 1075 

Vermont 1076 

Virginia 1076-1077 

Washington 1077-1078 

West  Virginia 1078 

Wisconsin. 1078-1079 

Wyoming W79-1080 

Ck)rporate  franchise,  taxation  of 1 028-1029 

Delaware,  constitational  and  statutory  provisions 1052-1053 

Double  taxation 1034-1044 

Competing  jurisdictions 1037-1042 

Interstate  corporations 1037-1038 

Property  and  indebtedness 1035-1036 

Property  and  stock 1036-1037 

Ekiuipment  companies,  taxation  of,  summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Exemption  from  taxation,  railroads 1009-1010 

Express  companies,  taxation  of: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  exiHting  legislation -p  1046-1047 

Fast  freight-line  companies.     (See  Fretghtline  companies,) 

Fee  principle 1028-1029 

Florida,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1 053 

Foreign  corporations,  taxation,  development 1017 

Franchise  tax , 1028-1029 

Freight  line  companies,  taxation: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation    «. 1047 

Georgia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1054 

Gross  receipts,  tux: 

Development 1013-1014 

(Tenerally  discussed 1022-1026 

Tabulated 1084-1090 

Interstate  corporations 1041-1042 

Telegraph** 1017 

Historical  development  of  transportation  taxation 1006-1018 

Summary 1016-1017 

Apportionment  between  States 1015 

Capital  stock  taxes.. 1013 

Express  companies 1016 

Fast  freight  lines 1016 

Increasing  and  more  uniform  taxation 1011-1013 

Low  taxation 1010 

Palace  car  taxation 1016 

Property  tax  modified 1012-1013 

Public  aid  and  tax  exemption _ 1007-1011 

Receipts,  taxes  on 1013,1014 

Idaho,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1 054 

nil nois,  constituticmal  and  statutory  provisions 1055-1056 

Indiai^a,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 10S6 

Incorporation  taxes: 

Development   ^^17 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1<>48 

Interstate  corporations : 

Double  taxation ^ -.  1037-1042 

Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States. 2    ^^l^ 

Iowa,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1056-1057 

Kansas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1057-1058 

Kentucky,  constitutional  and  statutory  pro vi sions 1058 
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License  tax. 1038-1039 

Local  taxation 1030-1033 

Tabulated -.-    1091 

Louisiana,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions. 1058-1059 

Maine,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1059-1060 

Maryland,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1060 

Massachusetts,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions lOaO-1061 

Michigan,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1061-1062 

Minnesota,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1063-1063 

Mississippi,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1063 

Mii^souri,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions --    1064 

Montana,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions ..- 1 064-1065 

Navigation  companies,  t fixation .  summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Nebraska,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1065-1066 

Net  earnings  tax : 

Development...: -  1010,1013-1014 

(ienerally  discussed 1036-1028 

Interstate  corporations _ 1011-1042 

Tabulated 1084-1090 

Nevada,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions. _ 1066 

New  Hampshire,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1066-1067 

New  Jersey,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1067 

New  Mexico,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1067-1068 

New  York,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1068 

North  Carolina,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1 068-1 069 

North  Dakota,  constitutional  and  statutory  proviflions 1069-1070 

Ohio,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1070 

Oklahoma,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1070-1071 

Oregon,  coustitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1071 

Parlor-car  companies,  taxation: 

Development.. 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Pennsylvania,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1071-1072 

Property  tax: 

Grenerally  discussed 1018-1020 

Assessment,  tabulated 1084-1 090 

Bonded  indebtedness 1035-1036 

Capital  stock 1036-1037 

Interstate  corporations 1037-1038 

Modification , 1012-1013 

Tabulation  of  local  taxes 1091 

public  ownership.  State  construction  of  railroads 1007 

Publicity  of  accounts 1012 

Railroad  taxation ,  summary  of  existing  legislation 1045 

Rhode  Island,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 107? 

Security  holders: 

Double  taxation _.  1036-1037,10:12-1044 

Exemption  from  taxation 1017-1018 

Interstate  taxation 1038-1041 

Sleeping-car  companies,  taxation: 

Development ' ioi6 

Summary  of  existing  legislation .  1047 

South  Carolina,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1072 

South  Dakota,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1072-1073 

Specific  taxes: 

Tabulated 1084-1091 

Telegraph  companies 1017 

Telephone  companies 1017 

State  ana  local  aid,  railroad  construction  ._. 1007-1009 

Stockholders.     ( See  Seen rity  holders. ) 

Tabulation  of  tax  systems 1084-1030 

Telegraph  companies: 

Specifictaxes 1017 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1045-1046 
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Telephone  companies:  P»«®- 

Specific  taxes 1017 

Summary  of  existing  legfislation 1(W6 

Tennessee,  constitntional  and  statntory  provisions 1073-1074 

Texas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1074-1075 

Unit  ormity  of  taxation,  extent  of,  at  present 1033-10S4 

Utah,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1075 

\'ermont,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1076 

Virginia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions - 1076-1077 

Washington,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 10 77-1078 

West  Virginia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1078 

Wisconsin,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1078-I07v» 

W yoming,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions _     107y-1080 
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